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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS. 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  ORAL  WITNESSES. 


Name  of  Witness. 


AlTCHISON,  Db  E.  S. 

Anderson,  J.,  J. P. 
Anderson,  Ex- Bailie 
Anderson,  A. 

Balfour  of  Burleigh,  K.T., 
The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord 

Bannatyne,  Miss  K.  V.  ... 


Barclay,  R.  B.,  I.S.O.  ... 

Babrowman,  David 

BuisT,  Dr  R.  C,  M.A.,  M.D., 
M.R.C.P.  Ed. 

Caldbrwood,  Rev.  R.  S.  ... 

Campbell,  I)r  J.,  LL.D.  ... 


Caw,    William  Strathie, 
J.P. 

Chalmers,    A.   K.,  M.B., 
D.P.H.  (Cambridge) 


Cochran,  VV. 
Core,  Dr  ... 

Cowan,  J.  ... 


DiACK,  Peter 


DOTT,  G. 


Official  or  other  Qualifications. 


Visiting  and  Consulting  Medical  Officer  to 
Craigleith  Poorhouse  and  Hospital,  etc. 

MemberoftheRutherglen  Parish  Council,  etc. 

Member  of  the  Inveresk  Parish  Council  ... 

Member  of  the  Dundee  Parish  Council  ... 

Sometime  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  Scotland,  etc.,  etc. 

Member  of  the  Glasgow  School  Board. 
Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society.  A  Director  of  the 
Higgenbotham  Sick  Poor  Nursing  Assoc- 
iation, etc.,  etc. 

General  Superintendent  of  Poor,  South 
Western  District  LocalGovernment  Board 
for  Scotland 

Inspector  of  Poor,  Eastwood ;  Representative 
of  the  Society  of  Inspectors  of  Poor  in 
Scotland 

MedicalOfficerforthe  Lochee  District  of  the 
Dundee  Combination,  etc.,  etc. 

Minister  of  the  Tolbooth  Parish,  Edinburgh 

Convener  and  Deputy  Lieutenant  of  the 
County  of  Banff,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Parish  Councils  of  Cullen,  Fordyce,  and 
Deskford 

Treasurer  and  Clerk  of  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
Edinburgh 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Glasgow.  Ex- 
aminer in  Public  Health  for  the  Fellowship 
of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians,  Glasgow, 
and  for  the  Diploma  in  Public  Health  of 
the  Conjoint  Board  for  Scotland 

Chairman  of  the  Glasgow  Parish  Council... 

Medical  Superintendent,  Stobhill  Hospital, 
Glasgow  ;  Representative  of  the  British 
Medical  Association,  Scotland 

Member  of  the  Council  and  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  and  Finance  Committee  of  the 
City  of  Edinburgh  Charity  Organisation 
Society ;  Member  of  the  Edinburgh 
Distress  Committee;  ex-Master  of  the 
Merchant  Com^mny,  Edinburgh,  etc.,  etc. 

Secretary  and  Superintendent  of  the  Aber- 
deen Association  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor 

Ex-Chairmau  of  the  Glasfiow  Parish  Council 


No.  of 
Day's 
Evidence. 


109 

104 
106 
107 

98 

103 


99 
101 

108 

106 

108 

106 
149 


102 

101 

105 


108 


102 


Nos.  of  Questions. 


65247-65551 

60393-60630 
62675-62806 
63689-63817 
55661-55854 

59727-59986 


55855-56416 
57037-57395 

65018-65246 

62807-62933 
64920-65017 

63040-63129 
95097-95323 


58814-58925 
57922-58085 

62081-62229 


64349-64447 


58683-58813 
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ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  ORAL  WITNESSES -cow^mwed 


Name  of  Witness. 

Official  or  other  Qualifications. 

■NTn  nf 
ly  \j,  oi 

Day's 

Evidence. 

Nos.  of  Question.?. 

Page. 

Douglas,  A.  H.  Johnstone 

Convener  of  the  County  of  Dumfries 

110 

66431- 

-66646 

573 

Duncan,  Rev.  G.  G.  D.  S. 

Minister  of  the  Parish  of  Glencaini, 
Dumfriesshire 

107 

64043- 

-64139 

488 

Ferguson,  Munro,  M.P.  ... 

Provost  of  Kirkcaldy,  Chairman  of  the 
Auchtertool  Parish  Council ;  Member  of 
the  Fife  County  Technical  Education 
Committee  :  was  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
mental Committee  on  Forestry,  1902 

149 

94629- 

-94908 

624 

Fletcher,  Dr  Duncan  ... 

Chief  District  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 
the  District  of  Harris;  sometime  Parochial 
Medical  Officer,  Harris  and  Applecross 

109 

65693- 

-65887 

550 

Gatherum,  David... 

Chief  Constable  of  the  Burgh  of  Kirk- 
caldy 

104 

61180- 

-61267 

367 

Gordon,  William  ... 

Superintendent  of  Police  for  the  County  of 
Stirling 

139 

88903- 

-89046 

617 

Hadwen,  Miss  E.  . . . 

Member  of  the  Edinburgh  Parish  Council 

105 

61831- 

-61882 

392 

Haldanb,  Miss  E.  S.,  LL.D. 

A  Manager  of  the  Edin.  Royal  Infirmary,  etc. 

104 

60748- 

-61007 

351 

Johnston,  C.  N.,  K.C. 

Procurator  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 

103 

59210- 

-59265 

292 

Johnston,  J.  M'C,  M.A., 
M.D. 

Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  District  Hospitals,  Glasgow 

103 

60150- 

-60310 

326 

Kerr,  Mrs  G  

Hon.  Secretary  of  Edinburgh  Social  Inves- 
tigation. Joint  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
City  of  Edinburgh  C.  0.  S.  Manager  of 
the  Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary,  etc. 

106 

62335- 

-62559 

414 

Kyd,  J  

Inspector  of  Poor,  Edinburgh 

105 

61370- 

-61654 

374 

Martin,  Mrs  I.  Carlow  ... 

Member  of  the  Dundee  School  Board 

107 

63372- 

-63688 

458 

Maxwell,  J.  T. 

Head  of  the  Statistical  and  Audit,  etc.. 
Branch  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
for  Scotland 

97 

55075- 

-55245 

101 

Maxwell,  W. 

President  of  the  Scottish  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society,  Ltd. 

101 

57764- 

^57921 

230 

Maxwell,  H.,  W.S. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Edinburgh 
Industrial  Brigade  Home  for  Working 
Lads.  Joint  Secretary  of  Chalmers 
House  for  Young  Women ;  and  Joint 
Hon.  Secretary  for  the  City  of  Edinburgh 
Charity  Organisation  Society 

105 

62230- 

-62334 

408 

M'Adie,  M.  M'Leod 

Superintendent  and  Collector  for  the  Night 
Asylum  for  the  Houseless  and  House  of 
Industry  for  Indigent  Females,  Glasgow 

102 

59072- 

-59114 

282 

Macaulay,  Rev.  A.  B.,  M.A. 

Minister  of  St  John's  United  Free  Church, 
Dundee 

107 

63818- 

-63933 

478 

M'Crackbn,  Andrew 

A  Director  of  the  Scottish  Sabbath  School 
Union,  Broomhill  Homes  for  Incurables, 
Magdalene  Institution,  etc. 

103 

59727- 

-59986 

307 

M'Harrie,  Stair,  J.  P. 

Chairman  of  the  Parish  Council  of  Kirk- 
colm.  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Parish 
Council  of  Inch.  Factor  and  Chamberlain 
to  the  Earl  of  Stair,  etc.,  etc. 

110 

67138- 

-67327 

.^99 

M'Intosh,  Donald  J.,  M.B., 
M.V.O.,  F.R.S.E. 

Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Western 
Infirmary  of  Glasgow,  etc.,  etc. 

103 

59987- 

-60149 

319 

[  iv  ] 

ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  ORAL  WITNESSES— conimwe^f. 


Name  of  Witness. 

OflScial  or  otlier  Qualifications. 

No.  of 
Day's 
Evidence. 

Nos.  of  ( 

Juestions. 

Page. 

M'Innes,  Miles  ... 

Inspector  of  Poor,  Dumfries,  and  President 
of  the  Poor  Law  Officers'  Association 
of  Scotland 

101 

57635- 

-57763 

224 

Mackat,  J.  G. 

Chairman  of  the  Portree  Parish  Council  ... 

110 

66884- 

-67137 

592 

Mackenzie,  A.  0.  M 

Sheriff  Substitute  for  the  County  of  Lanark- 
shire 

139 

88667- 

■88902 

610 

Mackenzie,  Dr  W.  Leslie 

Medical  Member  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  Scotland 

100 
and 
105 

56601- 
61904- 

-57036 
-62080 

175 
397 

Mackenzie,  Sir  Kenneth, 
Bart. 

Chairman  of  Gairloch  Parish  Council, 
sometime  General  Superintendent  of 
Poor,  Local  Government  Board  for 
Scotland 

106 

62560- 

-62674 

424 

M 'Naught,  D. 

Chairman  of  the  Cunninghame  Combina- 
tion Poorhouse,  and  Member  of  Kilmaurs 
Parish  Council 

104 

60631- 

-60747 

346 

M'Neill,  Sir  Malcolm,  C  B. 

Late  Vice-President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  Scotland 

99 

56417- 

-56600 

166 

Macpherson,  Ewan 

Legal  Member  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  Scotland 

95 

53068- 

-53508 

1 

Millar,  Alexander  B.  ... 

General  Superintendent  of  Poor  for  the 
Northern  Highland  District,  Local 
Government  Board  for  Scotland 

96  and 
97 

54243- 

-54782 

69 

Miller,  Rev.  A.  ... 

Minister  of  Blue  vale  Parish,  Glasgow 

102 

59115- 

-59209 

287 

Miller,  A.  C  ,  M.D. 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Burgh 
of  Fort  William,  and  for  the  Lochaber 
District  of  the  Parish  of  Kilmonivaig,  etc. 

109 

66116- 

-66270 

561 

Mitchell,  J. 

Inspector  of  Poor  and  Clerk  to  the  Parish 
Council  Govan  Combination 

103 

59266- 

-59726 

295 

Moorhouse,  Dr  ... 

Representative  of  the  British  Medical  Asso- 
ciation in  Scotland 

101 

57922- 

-58085 

234 

Motion,  James  R. 

Inspector  of  Poor,  and  Clerk  to  the  Parish 
Council,  Glasgow,  and  Clerkand  Treasurer 
to  the  Glasgow  District  Lunacy  Board 

102 

58086- 

-58682 

241 

MuiR,  Dk  

Representative  of  the  British  Medical  Asso- 
ciation in  Scotland,  and  of  the  Scottish 
Poor  Law  Officers'  Association 

101 

57922- 

-58085 

234 

Murray,  Abijah  ... 

Chief  Clerk,  Local  Government  Board  for 
Scotland 

96 

53509- 

-54292 

39 

Murray,  W. 

Headmaster  of  the  North  Public  School, 
and  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Parish  Council 
Peterhead 

108 

64688- 

-64919 

510 

Nasmyth,  T.G.,M.D.,D.P.H. 

Medical  Official  of  Health  for  the  Counties 
of  Fife,  Kinross,  and  Clackmannan,  etc. 

109 

65552- 

-65692 

545 

Patbrson,  T.  S.,  B.L.,  S.S.C. 

Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Edinburgh  Night 
Asylum  and  Strangers'  Friendly  Society. 
Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Edinburgh  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid 
Society 

107 

63130- 

-63317  a 

450 

Penney,  W. 

General  Superintendent  of  Poor  for  the 
South  Highland  District,  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  Scotland 

97 

54783- 

-55074 

87 

[  V  ] 

ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  ORAL  WITNESSES— con^wMefZ. 


Name  of  Witness. 

Official  or  other  Qualifications. 

No.  of 
Day'.s 
Evidence. 

Nos.  of  Questions. 

Page. 

Pressley,  W. 

Inspector  of  Poor,  and  Clerk  to  the  Parish 

V.^OUlidl,   J?  1  cloCl  UUli^lJ,  tJlU. 

108 

64448- 

-64687 

503 

Reynard,  M.  A.  ... 

Inspector  of  Poor,  Falkirk 

104 

61008- 

-61179 

360 

ROBSON,  J  

Clerk  to  the  County  Council,  Dumfries  ... 

149 

94909- 

-95096 

634 

Ross,  Dr  R.,  L.R.C.P.,  Ed. 

Local   Medical    Officer    of    Health  and 

JTalUHlicli   itlcClICrU  yJUlKjUL  lUi  i>d.lVctS 

109 

65888- 

-66115 

555 

Scott,  The   Hon.  W. 
Master  of  Polwarth 

G., 

Member  of  the  Parish  Council  of  Humble, 
etc. 

107 

63934- 

-64042 

483 

Scott,  Malcolm  W. 

Inspector  of  Poor,  Currie.  Representative 
of  the  Society  of  Inspectors  of  Poor  in 

101 

57037- 

-57395 

205 

Soott-Plummbr,  Charles  H. 

Convener  of  the  County  of  Selkirk.  Repre- 

SeULdLlVe  Ol    illdl  V^UUIlby  on  tue  iA.bSULld- 

tion  of  County  Councils  in  Scotland 

149 

94909- 

-95096 

634 

Spenck,  T.  W,  L,  ... 

Secretary  to  the  General  Board  of  Lunacy 
tor  Scotland 

110 

66647- 

-66883 

579 

Stewart,  J. 

iyLClUUCl           HIC  VTldOgUW    IT  dt loll  V-'UU.liL.ll  tlllH 

Distress  Committee 

1 0'' 

58926- 

-59071 

—  (  u 

Stewart,  T., 

Chairman  of  the  Dunfermline  Parish 
Council.  Chairman  of  the  Dunfermline 
Combination  Poorhouse  Committee,  and 
n  M^pinber  of  the  Dunfermline  Town 
Council 

104 

61268- 

-61369 

370 

Stdart,   The  Very 
Canon  A. 

Rev. 

Administrator   of    the    Roman  Catholic 

\_/a. LllCi_l  Itli.          OUlllCuiilJo     1.tXv3111  UcI      KJL  lillC 

Edinburgh  Parish  Council.  Member  of 
the  City  of  Edinburgh  Charity  Organisa- 

tlUil  OUL.ltJLj',  etc 

105 

61655 

-61830 

386 

Stuart,  Alex. 

General  Superintendent  of  Poor  for  the 
ooutu  Xjdsieiii  j_,'isiiicu  ijocdi  vjruvei iimeut 
Board  for  Scotland 

98 

55246- 

-55660  a 

118 

Taylor,  H.  P.,  M.B.,  CM. 

Medical  Officer  for  the  Parishes  of  the  Yell 
and  Fetlar,  etc. 

109 

66271- 

-66430 

567 

Thomason,  Mr  and  Mrs  J. 

Member  of  Walls  and  Sandness  Parish 
Council 

110 

67328- 

-67565 

604 

Thomson,  J. 

Governoi'  of  Govan  Poorhouse,  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  Poorhouse 

VJUVClIlUlO  iUl  OLUtidUU. 

101 

57396- 

-57634 

217 

Walker,  Miss  M.  L. 

Superintendent  of  the  Dundee  Social  Union; 

nil  ct\y\  r\QV»     /~vT      Trtfi      lillYi<i/!i£^      111  c'^"t*£iciC!     I  '/mt 

iVlcKiUol    Ui     tUo    ±J  UIlLlcc    -L/ioLl  cao  v^UlU- 

mittee,  etc. 

107 

63372 

-63688 

458 

Wallace,  J.  V. 

One  of  the  District  Medical  Officers  for 

\_4  U  V  all   V^Ulil  UllldulUll 

103 

60311- 

-60392 

331 

Williams,  C.  B.  ... 

Inspector  of  Poor  and  Clerk  to  the  Parish 
Council,  Aberdeen 

108 

64140- 

-64348 

492 

Williamson,   Dr  A. 
M.D.,  B.Sc. 

M., 

Head  of  the  Sanitary  Department  of  the 
City  of  Edinburgh 

106 

62934- 

-63039 

441 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS. 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  NON-ORAL  WITNESSES. 


Name  of  Witness. 

Official  or  other  Qualifications. 

No.  of 
Appendix. 

Page. 

Adam,  J.,  M.D.,  CM, 

Medical  Oflficer  for  the  Parish  of  Dingwall 

I. 

663 

Aikman,  Miss  Eliza  Jane 

Sometime  Member  of  Glasgow  Parish  Council,  and  of 
Glasgow  Distress  Committee,  etc.,  etc. 

III. 

664 

AiTKEN,  William  K. 

Visitor  for  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor,  Aberdeen,  etc.,  etc. 

II. 

66.3 

Allan,  Robert 

Inspector  of  Poor  and  Clerk  to  the  Parish  Council, 
Dundee 

IV. 

666 

Allardtcb,  Col.  J. 

Chairman  of  Aberdeen  Royal  Infirmary.  Ex-Chairraan 
and  Director  of  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Sick  Children, 
etc.,  etc. 

V . 

DO  i 

Anstruther,  Sir  Ralph  W., 
Bart. 

Convener  of  the  County  of  Fife ;  Chairman  of  the 
Parish  Councils  of  Carnbee  and  St  Monans... 

VII. 

668 

Arbuthnot,  David 

Secretary,  Glasgow  District  of  the  Loyal  Order  of 
Ancient  Shepherds 

VI. 

668 

AsHER,  Dr  a.,  J. p. 

Medical  Officer  for  the  Parishes  of  Thurso  and  Reay 
(Caithness-shire) 

VIII. 

670 

Baird,  William  ... 

Convener  of  Law  Committee  of  Glasgow  Parish  Council 

IX. 

671 

Balpour-Kinnear,  G.  W. 

Honorary  Secretary,  Edinburgh  Provident  Dispensary 

X. 

673 

Babras,  Dr  Jambs 

District  Medical  Officer  for  the  Parish  of  Govan,  and 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  etc.,  for  the  Burgh  of  Govan 

XI. 

674 

Babtt,  J.  W.,  LL.D. 

Ex-Chairman  of  the  Parish  Council  of  Dunblane  and 
Lecropt  (Perthshire) 

XII. 

674 

Beatt,  Rev.  David,  D.D  

Chairman  of  the  Acting  Committee  of  the  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  Poor  in  Aberdeen 

XIII. 

675 

Bell,    Benjamin  David 
Cbaigie,    L.R.C.P.  and 
S.E. 

J. p.  tor  Orkney.  Medical  Officer  ior  the  Parishes  of 
Holm,  St  Andrews  and  Deerness,  Firth,  and  Orphir. 
Joint  Medical  Officer  to  the  Parish  of  Kirkwall  and 
St  Ola,  and  the  Orkney  Combination  Poorhouse, 
etc.,  etc. 

xiy. 

677 

Bell,  Joseph,  F.R.C.S.E., 
M..D. 

Bhbrie,  Hugh 

Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Queen 

IT  'a.       '       T     11*1         "NT                 X       J.'  L     J.      '       Ci       j_1  1 

Victoria  Jublilee  JNurses  Institute  in  Scotland;  Con- 
sulting Surgeon  Royal  Infirmary,  Edinburgh,  etc.,  etc. 

Secretary  of  the  British  Order  of  Ancient  Free  Gar- 
deners' Friendly  Society 

XV. 

XVL 

681 
681 

Black,  William  ... 

Chairman  Oi  Kirkcaldy  and  Dysart  Parish  Council,  and 
Member  of  House  Committee  of  Kirkcaldy  Combina- 
tion Poorhouse,  etc. 

xvn. 

682 

Blaikie,  R.  H.,  M.D. 

Edinburgh  ... 

XVIII. 

683 

BoNALLo,  Rev.  James 

Chairman  of  the  Parish  Council  of  Auldearn  (Nairn) 

XIX. 

683 

Borland,  Rev.  R.... 

Minister  of  the  Parish,  and  Chairman  of  the  Parish 
Council  of  Yarrow  (Selkirkshire) 

XX. 

684 

Bowie,  Thomas   

Inspector  of  Poor,  and  Clerk  to  the  Parish  Council   . . . 

XXI. 

685 

Brand,  James 

Late  Chairman,  Glasgow  Parish  Council,  etc.,  etc. 

XXIL 

685 

[  vii  ] 

ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  NON-OEAL  WITNESSES. 


Name  of  Witness. 

Official  or  other  Qualifications. 

No.  of 
Appendix. 

Page. 

Brown,  J  as.  S.  ... 

Inspector  of  Poor,  Blairgowrie  (Perthshire) 

XXIII. 

687 

Bruce,  John 

of  Sumburgh.    Late  Chairman  of  the  Parish  Council 
of  Dunrossness  (Shetland) 

XXIV. 

688 

Burnet,  Miss 

Member  of  the  Govan  Combination  Parish  Council 

XXV. 

689 

Campbell,  J.  M.  ... 

Inspector  of  Poor,  Parish  of  Paisley  ... 

XXVL 

690 

Campbell,  Rev.  J.  Mont- 
gomery 

Minister  of  Dumfries  (St  Michael's).    Director  of  Moor- 
head's  Hospital,  etc.,  etc. 

XXVII. 

692 

Campbell,  Miss  Mary 

Sometime   Member   of    Ayr   Parish    Council,  etc., 
etc. 

XXVIII. 

693 

Chisholm,  J. 

Governor  of  East  Poorhouse  and  Hospital,  Dundee 

XXIX. 

694 

Christie,  Dr  J.  F. 

Assistant  Physician  in  charge  of  Out-Patient  Department 
for  Skin  Diseases,  Aberdeen  Royal  Infirmary,  etc., 
etc. 

XXX. 

695 

Clarke,  David 

Solicitor,  Dundee.    Hon.  Secy,  of  the  Dundee  Charity 
Organisation  Society 

XXXI. 

696 

Corbet,  Robert  ... 

Joint  Actuary,  Savings  Bank,  Glasgow 

XXXII. 

696 

Crichton,  a.  Henderson, 
J.P. 

Member  of  Linuthgow  Parish  Council,  and  Chairman 
of  Linlithgow  Combination  Poorhouse  Committee 

XXXIII. 

701 

Crombie,  N. 

Chairman  of  Perth  Parish  Council 

XXXIV. 

702 

Cruickshank,  Dr  B. 

Medical  Officer  of  Nairn  Combination  Poorhouse,  and 
one  of  the  Medical  Officers  of  Nairn  Town  and 
County  Hospital,  etc.,  etc. 

XXXV. 

703 

CUMMING,  ROBBRT,  B.A.  ... 

Member  of  the  Parish  Council  and  Distress  Committee 
of  Edinburgh 

XXXVI. 

703 

Cunningham,  Robert  Ram- 
sat,  J.P. 

Member  of  Govan  Parish  Council,  and  Chairman  of 
Govan  District  Lunacy  Board 

XXXVII. 

704 

Darroch,  Duncan 

of  Gourock  and  Torridon.    B.A.,  Cambridge.    J.P.  and 
D.-L.  of  Renfrew  and  Ross.    Chairman  of  the  Parish 
Council  of  Applecross  (Ross- shire),  etc.,  etc. 

XXXVIII. 

705 

Davidson,  Rev.  R. 

Minister  of  the  Parish,  and  Member  of  the  Parish 
Council  of  St  Cyrus,  Montrose 

XXXIX. 

706 

Devlin,  John 

Governor,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer  of  the  Dunfermline 
Combination  Poorhouse 

XL. 

706 

Devon,  Dr  James 

Medical  Officer  of  H.M.  Prison,  Glasgow,  etc. 

XLI. 

707 

Dickie,  W. 

Chairman  of  Troqueer  (Kirkcudbright)  Parish  Council, 
etc.,  etc. 

XLII. 

708 

Donald,  George,  M.D.  ... 

Medical  Officer  for  the  Parish  of  Leith 

XLIII. 

709 

Drew,  Jambs 

Chairman  of  the  Parish  Councils  of  Penninghame 
(Wigtown),   and   Minnigaif   (Kirkcudbright),  and 
Member  of  the  Parish  Council  of  Sorbie  (Wigtown) 

XLIV. 

711 

Duncan,  David 

Member  of  Dundee  Parish  Council 

XLV. 

711 
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XLVI. 

712 

DuNLOP,  James  Crauford 

M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Edinburgh.    Secretary  to  the  Medical 
Officers  of  the  New  Town  Dispensary,  Edinburgh, 
etc.,  etc. 

XL  VII. 

712 

DuNLOP,  Rev.  R.  H. 

Minister  of  the  Parish,  and  INTember  of  the  Parish 
Council  of  Elie  (Fifeshire) 

XLVIIT. 

714 
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DUNNACHIE,  R.  D.,  J.P.  ... 

District  Secretary  of  the  Order  of  Rechabites  ... 

XLIX. 

714 

Dyer,  Henry,  M.A.,  D.Sc. 

Chairman  of  Scottish  Co- operative  Education  Committees 
Association,  etc. 

L, 

716 

Edmiston,  a.  Scott 

Inspector  of  Poor,  Rutherglen  ... 

LI 

717 

Eeskine,  Dr  Jambs 

Member  of  Glasgow  Parish  Council  and  District  Lunacy 
Board.  Late  Member  of  the  Town  Council  of  Glasgow 

LII. 

718 

Fabries,  T.  Charlton 

Chairman  of  Dumfries  Parish  Council 

LIII. 

720 

FoEBES,  Jambs,  M.V.O.  ... 

Chairman  of  the  Parish  Council  of  Blair  AthoU,  and 
Factor  and  Commissioner  for  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Atholl,  K.T. 

LIV. 

720 

FoRDYCE,  A.  Dingwall  ... 

Chairman  of  New  Deer  Parish  Council 

LV. 

721 

Fbaseb,  Hugh 

Inspector  of  Poor,  Inverness  ... 

LVI. 

722 

Eraser,  Dr  Hugh  Eenbst, 
M.A.,  M.D. 

Medical  Supt.  of  the  Dundee  Royal  Infirmary 

LVII. 

722 

Gillandbrs,  R.  J.... 

Inspector  of   Poor  for  the  Parishes  of  Rosemarkie, 
Resolis,    Avoch,    and   Knockbain,    and  Secretary 
to  Black  Isle  Combination  Poorhouse 

LVIIL 

723 

Gillespie,  Very  Rev.  John, 
LL.D. 

Minister  of  tlie  Parish  and  Chairman  of  the  Parish 
Council  of  Mouswald  (Dumfriesshire),  etc.,  etc. 

LIX. 

724 

Glendinning,  Alexander  ... 

Chairman  of  the  Parish  Council  of  Kirkliston  (Linlith- 
gowshire) 

LX. 

725 

Godsbll,  a. 

District  Secretary  for  the  East  of  Scotland  Branch 
of  the  British  Order  of  Ancient  Free  Gardeners' 
Friendly  Society 

LXI. 

725 

Gordon,  J.  W. 

Inspector  of  Poor,  Kathven  (Banffshire) 

LXII. 

726 

Gbbbnlbbs,  Mrs  ... 

Member  of  Govan  Parish  Council  1895-190L  During 
that  period — at  different  times — Chairman  of  Chil- 
dren's Relief  Committee,  Chairman  of  Partick  Relief 
Committee,  and  Vice-Chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee, etc.,  etc. 

LXIII. 

729 

GuTHBiE,  John 

Inspector  of  Poor,  Kirkwall 

LXIV. 

731 

Havblock,  John  G.,  M.D. 

Physician-Superintendent  of  the  Montrose  Royal  Asylum 
for  the  Insane 

LXV. 

733 

Hay,  Miss  Jane  ... 

Member  of  Coldingham  (Berwickshire)  Parish  Council, 
and  Ex-Member  of  Edinburgh  Parish  Council 

LXVI. 

734 

Henderson,  Alexander  ... 

Governor,  Barnhill  Poorhouse,  Glasgow 

LXVII. 

734 

Henderson,  David  Patrick 

of  Stemster.    Chairman  of  the  Parish  Council  of  Bower 
(Caithness-shire).     Chairman  of  the  Thurso  Com- 
bination Poorhouse  Committee,  etc,  etc. 

LXVin. 

738 

Hill,  John  

Member  of  Govan  Combination  Parish  Council  and 
Burah  Distress  Committee 

LXIX. 

739 

Huie,  Richard  W.,  J.P.  ... 

Member  of  Edinburgh  Parish  Council,  and  Convener 
of  its  Law  Committee.    Member  of  Edinburgh  Dis- 
tress  Committee,  etc.  etc. 

LXX. 

740 

Hunter,  Henry  ... 

Inspector  of  Poor,  Cathcart      ...        ...        ...  ... 

LXXI. 

■741 

Hunter,  Robert  ... 

Member  of  Kirkcaldy  Parisli  Council,  and  Chairman 
of  Kirkcaldy  Combination  Poorhouse  Committee 

LXXII. 

742 

Innes,  James 

Inspector  of  Poor,  Lerwick 

LXXIII. 

743 
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Johnstone,  Jamks 

Chairman   of   Muirkirk   (Ayrshire)   Parish  Council. 
Member  of  the  Parish  Councils  of  Ayr  and  Maybole, 
and  Member  of  House  Committee  of  Kyle  Com- 
bination Poorhouse 

LXXIV. 

744 

Johnstone,  J.  T.,  J. P. 

Vice-Chairmaii    of    Edinburgh   Parish    Council,  and 
Member  of  Edinburgh  Distress  Committee 

LXXV. 

745 

Kenny,  Thomas  J. 

Chairman  of  Beath  Parish  Council 

LXXVI. 

746 

Ker,  Miss  Margaret  S.  ... 

Member  of  Gla.sgow  Parish  Council 

LXXVII. 

747 

KiLPATRicK,  John 

Chairman  of  Pais^ley  Parish  Council  ... 

LXXV  III. 

748 

Kydd,  George,  J. P. 

Hon.  Treasurer,  etc.,  Montrose  Royal  Infirmary.  Con- 
vener of  Finance  Committee  of  Dorward's  Institu- 
tion, and  Member  of  the  Association  for  improving 
the  condition  of  the  Poor,  etc.  etc. 

LXXIX. 

749 

Lamond,  Rev.  John,  B.D. 

Minister  of  Greenside  Parish,  Edinburgh 

LXXX. 

750 

Lamond,  Robert  Peel 

Law  Agent  to  the  Glasgow  Parish  Council 

LXXXI. 

751 

Lang,  Jambs 

Chairman  of  Kilmacolm  Parish  Council 

LXXXII. 

756 

Lees,  Miss  Mary  Carr  ... 

Member  of  Edinburgh  Parish  Council ... 

LXXXIII. 

757 

Love,  Rev.  John  ... 

Minister  of  the  Parish,  and  Chairman  of  the  Parish 
Council  of  Yell  (Zetland) 

LXXXIV. 

757  - 

Love,  John 

Chairman  of  Rutherglen  Parish  Council 

LXXXV. 

758 

Lundie,  Rev.  David 

Chairman  of  Tongue  (Sutherland)  Parish  Council 

LXXXVL 

759 

M'Callum,  John 

Inspector  of  Poor,  Kilmacolm  ... 

LXXXII. 

756 

Macuonald,  Rev.  Charles 
Cadell,  D.D. 

Parish  Minister;  Chaplain  of  H.M.  Prison,  Aberdeen, 
etc. 

LXXXVII. 

759 

Macdonald,  Rev.  D. 

Member  of  North  Uist  Parish  Council,  and  Chairman 
of  Long  Islanil  Combination  Poorhouse 

LXXXVIII 

760 

Macdonald,  D. 

Deputy-Lieutenant  of  the  County  of  the  City  of  Dundee. 
Member  of  the  Town  Council,  Parish  Council,  and 
School  Board  of  Dundee 

LXXXIX. 

761 

Macdonald,  Dr  D.  J. 

Medical  Officer  for  the  Parish  of  Stornoway,  etc. 

XC. 

762 

Mackenzie,  Aeneas 

Chairman  of  Stornoway  Parish  Council 

XCI. 

764 

Mackenzie,  Donald 

Inspector  of  Poor,  Applecross  (Ross-shire) 

XCIL 

766 

Mackenzie,  Rev.  Kenneth 
A.,  LL.D.,  J.P. 

Minister  of  Kingussie,  Inverness-shire 

XCIII. 

767 

M'Kinnon,  D.  J  

Chairman,  Dundee  Parish  Council 

XCIV. 

768 

M'Laughlin,  Dr  M. 

Member  of  Glasgow  Parish  Council 

xcv. 

768 

Maclay,  J.  P. 

Member  of  the  Advisory  Council  of  the  Orphan  Homes 
of  Scotland 

XCVI. 

769 

Maclennan,   Andrew  A., 
M.B.,  CM. 

Medical  Officer  for  the  Parish  of  Lerwick,  and  for  the 
Shetland  Combination  Poorhouse 

XCVIL 

769 

Macleod,  Henry  ... 

Secretary  of  the  Association  for  the  Relief  of  In- 
curables, Glasgow 

XCVIII. 

770 

Macvicar,  Dr  Colin 

Visiting  Medical  Officer,  Dundee  Combination  Poor- 
houses,  and  Hospital,  etc.,  etc. 

XCIX. 

771 

Mallace,  Alexander,  J.P. 

Manager,  St  Cuthbert's  Co-operative  Association,  Ltd., 
Edinburgh 

c. 

772 
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Marjoribanks,  Rev.  George, 

Minister  of  the  rarish  and  Member  or  the  Parish 
Council  of  Stenton  (Haddingtonshire) 

CI. 

7  1  3 

Marr,  Hamilton  ... 

Ex-Magistrate  of  the  Burgh  of  Govan,  and  former 
Chairman  of  Govan  Parish   Council   and  Govan 
District  Lunacy  Board 

CII. 

773 

Martin,  Dr  W.  L. 

District  Medical  Officer  for  the  Parish  of  Edinburgh,  etc., 
etc. 

cm. 

774 

Mastbrton,  Robert 

Inspector  of  Poor,  Duubar 

CIV. 

776 

Meiklbjohn,  John  J.  R.  ... 

Chairman  of  the  Parish  Council  of  Alness  (Ross-shire) 
and  Member  of  the  Parish  Council  of  Kiltearn  (Ross- 
shire) 

CV. 

777 

MoiR,  George 

Member  of  the  Parish  Council  and  of  the  Distress  Com- 
mittee of  Aberdeen 

CVI. 

777 

MuLLAN,  Alexander  J.  ... 

Chairman  of  Alloa  Parish  Council.  Convener  of  Finance 
on  Stirling  Combination  Poorhouse  Board,  etc.,  etc. 

CVII. 

778 

Murray,  George  ... 

Ex-Chairman,  etc.,  of  Aberdeen  Parish  Council 

CVIII. 

780 

Nairn,  David 

Chairman  of  Montrose  Parish  Council 

CIX. 

781 

Nicholson,  David 

Inspector  of  Poor,  Kirkcaldy  ... 

ex. 

785 

Pbnnbll,  Rev.  Wm.  J. 

Chairman  of  the  Parish  Council  of  Borgue  (Kirkcud- 
brightshire) 

CXI. 

786 

PiCKBN,  John,  J. P. 

Chairman  of  Old  Monkland  Parish  Council.  Member 
of  Lanarkshire  County  Council,  etc.,  etc. 

CXII. 

787 

Peossbr,  Alfred  A. 

Member  of  Aberdeen  Parish  Council,  and  Convener  of 
the  Finance,  Law,  and  General  Purposes  Committee 
of  the  Council 

CXIII. 

788 

Reid,  J.  R. 

Late   Member    of    the    Edinburgh    Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor 

CXIV. 

790 

Reid,  Samuel 

Inspector  of  Poor,  St  Ninians  (Stirling) 

CXV. 

790 

Richard,  William  J.,  M.A., 
M.B. 

Medical  Officer,  Govan  Poorhouse 

CXVI. 

792 

Robertson,    Rev.    J.  M., 
D.D. 

Minister  of  the  Parish  of  St  Ninians  (Stirling) 

CXVIL 

794 

Robertson,  William,  M.D., 
D.P.H. 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Leith 

CXVIII. 

795 

Ross,  J.  Maxwell 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Dumfriesshire  ... 

CXIX. 

795 

Russell,  Thomas  ... 

Chairman  of  Poorhouse  Committee,  and  Member  of 
Dundee  Parish  Council 

CXX. 

797 

Rutherford,  Miss  Marion 

Warden  of  Queen  Margaret  College  Settlement.  Hon. 

o  D 

District  Secretary  of  C.O.S.    Secretary  of  the  Invalid 
Children's  Aid  Cimimittee 

CXXI. 

798 

Scobie,  J.  M  

Member  of  the  Parish  Council  of  Durness  (Sutherland- 
shire) 

CXXII. 

799 

OOOillbll     iuUJN  AlA&l  JliKa 

Association 

ox  X  TIT 

800 

Scottish     Mineral  Oil 
Association 

CXXIV. 

800 

Sinclair,  Dr  George 

Joint  Medical  Officer  for  the  Parish  of  Kirkwall  and 
St  Ola,  and  for  the  Orkney  Combination  Poorhouse 

CXXV. 

801 
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Skinner,  John  Eonaldson 

Smith,  George,  J. P. 

Smith,  J.  A. 
Stark,  James 
Steggall,  J.  E.  A. 

Stephen,  A.  H. 

Stephen,  Dr  James  A.  ... 

Stevenson,  Jambs 

Stewart,  Archibald 

Stewart,  Rev.  James  S.  ... 

Stewart,  Sir  Mark  M'Tag- 
gart,  B.vrt. 

Stewart,  Robert  ... 

Stuart,  Robert  ... 
Sutherland,  William 
Sym,  Rev.  A.  P  

Taylor,  R.  D.,  M.D. 

Taylor,  William,  J, P.  ... 

Tbmpleman,  Charles,  M.D., 
D.Sc. 

Thom,  James  Maxtone, 
M.B.,  CM.,  D.PH., 
F.P.S.G. 

Thomson,  William 

Thorburn,  William 

Turner,  Thomas  ... 

Watson,  Rev.  David 

Watt,  Wm.  G.  T  

Westland,  Dr  Albert  ... 


Official  or  other  Qualifications. 


Inspector  of  Poor  and  Collector  of  Assessments  for  the 
Parish  of  Galashiels 

Past  President,  Edinburgh,  Leith,  and  District  Friendly 
Society  Council 

Chairman  of  Aberdeen  Parish  Council 

Superintendent,  Grassmarket  iMission,  Edinburgh 

Professor  in  St  Andrews  University  at  Dundee.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Dundee  Social  Union,  1888-1905,  Vice- 
President  since  1905,  etc.,  etc. 

Honorary  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Aged  Christian 
Friend  Society  of  Scotland  (Dundee  and  District 
Auxiliary) 

Medical  Officer  to  St  Andrews- Lhanbryd  Parish  Council, 
to  Morayshire  Combination  Poorhouse,  and  to  Gray's 
Hospital  (Elgin),  etc.,  etc. 

Member  and  sometime  Finance  Convener  of  Dundee 
Parish  Council.  Vice-Chairman  of  Technical  In- 
stitute. 

Member  of  Go  van  Parish  Council 

Minister  of  the  North  United  Free  Church,  Aberdeen. 

For  many  years  Chairman  of  Stcneykirk  Parochial 
Board  and  of  Wigtownshire  Combination  Poorhouse, 
etc.,  etc. 

Inspector  of  Poor  and  Clerk  of  the  Parish  Council, 
Perth 

Inspector  of  Poor,  Arbroath 
Inspector  of  Poor,  Wick 

Parish  Minister  and  Member  of  the  Parish  Council  of 
Lilliesleaf  (Roxburghshire) 

District  Medical  Officer,  Go  van  Parish 

Chairman,  Leith  Parish  Council 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  Surgeon  of  Police  for  the 
City  of  Dundee.  Physician,  King's  Cross  Hospital, 
Dundee,  etc.,  etc. 

Superintendent,  Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary.  Late  Resi- 
dent Medical  Officer,  H.M.  Prison,  Glasgow (Barlinnie) 

Inspector  of  Poor,  New  Kilpatrick 

Chairman  of  Peebles  Parish  Council  ... 

Accountant,  Chairman  of  Ayr  Parish  Council 

Minister  of  St  Clement's  Parish  Church,  Mile-End, 
Glasgow.  Vice-Convener  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land Committee  on  Social  AVork,  etc.,  etc. 

Chairman  of  the  Parish  Council  of  Sandwick  (Orkney) 


Member  of  Aberdeen  Parish  Council.  Chairman  of  the 
Directors  of  Aberdeen  Female  School  of  Industry, 
etc.,  etc. 
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CXXVI. 
CXXVII. 
CXXVIIL 

cxxix. 
cxxx. 

cxxxi. 

cxxxii. 

CXXXIII. 

CXXXIV. 
CXXXV. 
CXXXVI. 

CXXXVII. 

CXXXVIIL 
CXXXIX. 
CXL. 

CXLL 
CXLII. 
CXLIII. 

CXLIV. 

CXLV. 

CXLVI. 
CXLVII. 
CXLVIIL 

CXLIX. 
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Whyte,  Alexander  S. 

Member  of  the  Cathcart  Parish  Council,  and  of  the 
Oddfellows  Friendly  Society,  Manchester  Unity. 

CLI. 

829 

Williamson,  Rev.  Henry 

Minister  of  the  Unitarian  Christian  Church,  Dundee 

CLII. 

829 

Wilson,  Joen  T.  ... 

County  and  District  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 
Lanarkshire.    Formerly  Assistant  to  the  County  and 
District  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Shropshire. 

CLIII. 

830 

Wilson,  Thomas  ... 

Solicitor.    Clerk  to  the  Parish  Councils  of  Harris, 
North  Uist,  South  Uist,  and  Barra. 

CLIV. 

832 

Winning,  John  Okay 

Chairman  of  the  Hawick  Parish  Council 

CLV. 

836 

Wright,  Rev.  H.  W. 

Minister  of  the  Parish  of  Ferryhili,  Aberdeen 

CLVL 

837 

YoBSTOUN,  M.  Cabthew  ... 

Chairman  of  Canonbie  Parish  Council 

CLVIL 

838 

A  list  of  the  Apjjendix  Volumes  to  the  Reports  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor 
Laws  and  Relief  of  Distress  will  he  found  at  the  end  of  this  Volume. 


MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 

TAKEN  BEFORE 

THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION 

ON  THE 

POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS. 


NINETY-FIFTH  DAY. 


Monday,  6th  May  1907. 


At  the  Foreign  Office,  Downing  Street,  S.W, 


PRESENT ; 


The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  G.C.S.I., 

elc,  etc.,  etc.  (Chairman). 
The  Eight  Hon.  Charles  Booth,  F.R.S. 
Mr  F.  H.  Bentham. 
The  Eev.  T.  Gage  Gardiner. 
Mr  George  Lansbury. 
Mr  J.  Patten-MacDougall,  C.B. 


Mr  T.  Hancock  Nunn. 
The  Eev.  L.  E.  Phelps. 
Professor  William  Smart. 
Mrs  Bernard  Bosanquet. 
Mrs  Sidney  Webb. 
Miss  OcTAViA  Hill. 
Mr  Francis  Chandler. 


Mr  E.  H.  A.  G.  Duff  {Secretary). 
Mr  J.  Jeffrey  {Assistant  Secretary). 


Mr  Ewan  Macpherson,  called  and  examined. 


53068.  {Chairman.)  Yon  have  been  good  enough  to  put 
in  writing  a  very  full  and  succinct  statement  of  the  legal  side 
of  the  Poor  Law  as  at  present  existing  in  Scotland,  which 
we  will  treat  as  your  evidence  in  chief  if  you  will  kindly 
hand  it  in. — Certainly. 

{The  witness  handed  in  thefollowing  statement.) 

\.  I  am  the  legal  member  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  of  Scotland. 

2.  I  propose  to  give  a  general  account  of  the  Scottish 
Poor  Law  and  to  deal  with  the  .subject  under  the 
following  heads  :  —  (I)  The  Central  Authority  ;  (2)  the 
Local  Authorities ;  (3)  the  Area  of  Administration ; 
(4)  Belief  in  general,  including  the  history  of  the  older 
I^oor  Law  ;  (5)  Persons  now  entitled  to  Belief  ;  (6)  Nature 
of  Relief  given,  outdoor  and  indoor  ;  (7)  Pauper  Lunatics  ; 
(8)  Eecourse  against  relatives,  etc.;  (9)  Settlement;  (10) 
Removal;  (11)  Finance;  and  (12)  Miscellaneous  points 
not  previoTisly  treated. 

(1)  THE  CENTEAL  AUTHOEITY. 

upervision  3.  Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Poor  Law  (Scotland)  Act, 
f  poor  relief  1845,  8  &  9  Vict.,  cap,  83,  there  was  no  projjerly  constituted 
irior  to  1845.  central  authority  having  the  duty  of  supervising  the 
administration  of  poor  lelief  in  Scotland.  There  had, 
however,  been  a  number  of  attempts  made  under  old 
Acts  to  establish  some  supervision  over  poor  relief. 
Thus  we  find  that  by  the  Act  1579,  c.  74,  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Excise  were  empowered  to  take  a  quarterly 
account  of  the  performance  of  each  parish  in  respect  of 
poor  relief,  and  in  case  of  failure  or  neglect  on  the  part 
of  local  bodies  or  officials,  to  appoint  other  persons  for 
the  purpose.  The  execution  of  the  Act  was  committed 
to  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  Commissioners  had  to 
maki;  periodical  returns  to  that  body.  Again,  by  the  Acts 
1649,  c.  161  ;  1695,  c.  74  ;  1696,  c.  29  ;  1698,  c.  40,  further 
power  was  given  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  in  virtue  thereof 


jjroclamationr  (1  Ihe  nature  of  regulations  were  issued  Mr.  Ewan 
from  time  to  time,  the  last  being  issued  in  1698.    But  Macpherson. 

the  control  of  the  Privy  Council  could  not  have  amounted   

to  very  much,  and  in  the  Eeport  of  the  Poor  Law  Inquiry  ^  1907. 
Commission  for  Scotland  of  1844  it  was  jsointed  out  that 
there  was  great  need  for  some  supervision  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  parochial  managers,  and  in  jjarticular  "  for 
bringing  it  annually  under  public  notice,"  in  order  to 
apply  "a  moral  force  arising  from  public  opinion  to 
the  correction  of  abuses."  The  Commission  accordingly 
made  the  following  jjroposal : — 

"  That  a  Board  of  Supervision,  all  the  members  of 
'  which  should  be  unpaid,  shall  be  established  for  a 
'  limited  period,  to  which  Board  Eeports  shall  be  made 
'  at  least  twice  in  the  year,  from  the  Parochial  Boards, 
'  stating  specially  the  numbers  and  condition  of  the 
'  poor  in  each  parish,  and  the  amount  of  relief,  in 
'  such  form  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Board  of 
'  Supervision ;  that  complaints  may  be  made  to  such 
'  Board,  and  that  such  Board  shall  have  the  fullest 
'  power  of  inquiry  and  remonstrance.  That  the  Board 
'  of  Supervision  shall  make  a  Eeport  annually  to  the 
'  Secretary  of  State  on  the  condition  and  management 
'  of  the  Poor  Law  tlu'oughout  Scotland." 

(a)  Board  of  Supervision. 

4.  This  recommendation  was  carried  out  by  the  Poor  Establish- 
Law  Act  of  1845,  the  second  section  of  which  established  ment  and 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  "The  Board  of  Supervision  constitution 
'  for  Belief  of  the  Poor  in  Scotland."    The  Board,  as  origin-  of  Board  of 
ally  established,    consisted   of    the    following  ex   officio  Supervision, 
members  : — The  Lord  Provosts  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 

the  Solicitor-General,  the  three  Sheriffs  of  Perth,  Renfrew, 
and  Boss  and  Cromarty,  and  of  three  members  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  one  of  whom  was  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board. 

5.  Sir  William  Walker,  the  then  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
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Mr.  Euan  in  giving  evidence  before  the  Scotch  Office  Enquiries 
Macpherson.  Commission  (the  Cumperdown  Commission)  of  1870, 
points  out  that  the  three  Sheriffs  were  appointed  as 
representing  agricultural,  mining  and  manufacturing, 
and  north  Highland  counties  respectively. 

6.  Section  5  of  the  Act  provided  that  one  of  the  appointed 
members  was  to  be  paid,  and  that  in  addition  to  attending 
the  meetings  of  the  Board  he  was  "  to  give  regular  attend- 

*  ance  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  business  of  the 

*  said  Board " ;  that  there  was  to  be  a  paid  secretary, 
and  that  the  Sheriffs  were  to  receive  the  sum  of  £100 
(increased  in  1867  to  £150),  in  addition  to  their  salaries, 
as  long  as  they  remained  members  of  the  Board. 

7.  By  section  10  the  Board  were  empowered  to  appoint 
one  of  their  number  to  conduct  sj^ecial  incpiiries,  by 
section  11  to  appoint  Commissioners  for  conducting 
special  inquiries,  and  by  section  14  to  appoint  such 
clerks  and  officers  as  they  might  deem  necessary. 

8.  The  only  other  Act  to  which  I  need  refer  in  connection 
with  the  Board  of  Supervison  is  that  of  1856  (19  &  20 
Vict.,  c.  117),  imder  which  the  Board  'were  empowered 
to  appoint  two  general  superintendents  of  the  poor  to 
assist  in  the  execution  of  the  Poor  Law  Act,  and  to  assign 
to  them  the  superintendence  of  districts  and  the  exe- 
cution of  such  duties  under  the  Act  as  they  might  think 
fit.  Tliese  have  now,  by  arrangement  with  the  Treasury, 
been  increased  to  four. 

(6)  The  Local  Government  Board. 

9.  In  1894  the  Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1894, 
was  passed,  which  abolished  tlie  Board  of  Supervision 
and  transferred  their  functions,  with  important  additions, 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  (sec.  2). 

10.  The  Board  consists  of  tliree  ex  officio  members,  viz., 
A  president,  being  the  Secretary  for  Scotland,  the  Solicitor- 
General  for  Scotland,  and  the  Under-Secretary  for  Scot- 
land, together  with  three  salaried  members  appointed  by 
the  Crown,  viz.,  A  vice-president,  a  legal  member,  and  a 
medical  member  (sec.  3).  I  do  not  propose  at  this  stage 
to  go  at  length  into  the  duties  formerly  performed  by 
the  Board  of  Supervision  and  now  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  as  it  will,  I  think,  probably  be  more  con- 
venient that  these  should  be  narrated  at  length  by  those 
witnesses  who  will  aj^pear  to  give  an  account  of  our 
system  of  administration. 

Annual  11.  I  may,  without  going  into  detail,  state  generally  that 

Report  of  tlie  Board  are  required,  in  terms  of  Section  8  of  the 
Board's  pro-  Poor  Law  Act,  1845,  as  amended  by  the  Secretary  for 
ceedings.  Scotland  Act,  1885,  to  submit  every  year  to  the  Secretary 
for  Scotland  a  general  Report  of  their  proceedings,  with 
a  statement  as  to  condition  and  management  of  the 
poor  throughout  Scotland  and  the  funds  raised  for  their 
relief.  Every  such  Report  must  be  laid  before  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  witliin  six  weeks  after  its  receipt 
by  the  Secretary  for  Scotland,  or  if  Parliament  be  not 
then  sitting,  within  six  weeks  after  the  next  sitting  of 
Parliament. 

Issue  of  rules,     12.  The  Board,  while  they  have  no  power  to  issue  Orders 
minutes,  eto.    similar  to  that  which  I  understand  is  exercised  by  the 
for  guidance    English  and  Irish  Local  Government  Boards,  are  in  the 
of  Parish        habit  of  issuing  general  regulations,  rules  and  minutes  for 
Councils.        the  guidance  of  Parish  Councils  (the  local  authorities  who 
now  administer  the   Poor   Law).     These  —  which  are 
printed  from  time  to  time  in  book  form,  and  are  sup- 
plied to  all  Inspectors  and  Parish  Councils— are,  for  the 
Board's  most  part,  in  the  nature   of  recommendations,  expres- 

powers  as        sions  of  opinion,  and  records  of  decisions  given  by  the 

to  :  Poor       Board.    They  may  inquire  into  the  management  of  the 

Law  inquiries;  poor  in  every  parish,  hold  incpiiries,  examine  witnesses 
combining      on  oath,  and  appoint  commissioners.     The  Board  have 
parishes ;        powgr  to  combine  jjarishes  for  Poor  Law  purposes  and 
to  dissolve  such  combinations,  but  this  power  can  only  be 
exercised  after  a  resolution  in  favour  of  combination  or 
dissolution  has  been  passed  by  the  parish  councils  affected 
(1845  Act,  sec.  16  ;  1861  Act,  24  Vict.  c.  18,  sec.  4).  They 
Poorhouses ;    further  exercise  certain  controlling  powers  in  regard  to 
the  erecticjn  of  poorhouses,  their  maintenance,  management, 
Complaints  of         discipline  (1845  Act,  sees.  60-4).     They  consider 
inadequate      complaints  of  inadequate  relief  (the  name  given  to  a  com- 
relief ;  plaint   made  by  an  individi  al   pauper,  that  the  relief 

offered  him  by  a  Parish  Council  is  insufficient),  a*nd  in 
the  event  of  their  being  satisfied  on  inquiry  that  the 
complaint  is  well  founded,  and  of  the  Parish  Council 
refusing  to  increase  the  relief,  give  facilities  to  the  pauper 
for  raising  an  action  in  the  Court  of  Session.  (It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  Parish  Councils  almost  invariably 
carry  out  the  Board's  recommendations.)     During  the 
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dependency  of  any  such  action  the  Board  may  order 
interim  aliment  to  be  paid  to  the  pauper.  No  action 
relative  to  the  amount  of  relief  granted  is  competent 
without  an  Order  by  the  Board  (1845  Acts,  sees.  74-5). 
Where  Parish  Councils  fail  to  carry  out  their  duty  under 
the  Poor  Law  Acts,  the  Board  compel  them  to  do  it  by 
applying  by  summary  petition  to  the  Court  of  Session 
(sec.  87).  The  Boai'd  to  a  large  extent  control  inspectors 
of  poor  and  regulate  the  administration  of  their  duties 
(1845  Act,  sec.  55).  These  officials  can  only  be  dis- 
missed with  the  sanction  of  the  Board,  and  may  be 
suspended  or  dismissed  by  the  Board  if  "they  fail  or 
neglect  or  refuse  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  office, 
or  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  be  unfit  or 
incompetent  to  discharge  these  duties  "  (1845  Act,  sec.  56). 

13.  The  Board  determine  cases  of  disputed  settlement 
of  poor  persons  referred  to  them  in  terms  of  the  Poor  Law 
(Scotland)  Act  of  1898  (61  &  62  Vict.  c.  21,  sec.  2).  They 
receive  and  dispose  of  appeals  against  removal  of  paupers 
from  one  parish  to  another  in  Scotland,  and  from  Scotland 
to  England  and  Ireland  (61  &  62  Vict.  sees.  3-5).  They 
assist  Parish  Coimcils  with  their  advice  in  cases  of  diffi- 
culty. Members  of  the  Board  or  their  officials  have 
power  to  attend  meetings  of  Parish  Councils  and  take 
part  in  the  discussions,  but  not  to  vote  (1845  Act,  sec.  15). 

14.  The  Board  examine  the  claims  of  Parish  Councils  to 
participate  in  the  grants  from  tlie  Local  Taxation  (Scot- 
land) Account  on  account  of  medical  relief  and  the  main- 
tenance of  pau]3er  lunatics,  and  certify  to  the  Secretary 
for  Scotland  the  amount  to  he,  paid  to  each  Parish  Council. 
See  sections  1 9,  22  (4)  of  the  Local  Government  (Scotland) 
Act,  1889  (52  and  53  Vict.,  cap.  50),  which  stereotype 
the  conditions  of  participation.  I  may  .'-ay  in  passing 
that  this  stereotype  has  proved  most  inconvenient  in 
practice,  and  it  formed  the  subject  of  a  Departmental 
Inquiry  in  1904,  as  to  which  my  colleague.  Dr.  Mackenzie, 
will  give  evidence. 

15.  The  Board  appoint  auditors  of  Parish  Council 
accounts  and  control  their  fees ;  they  prescribe  the 
forms  of  accounts,  make  rules  as  to  payments,  and 
decide  all  questions  of  surcharge  (1894  Act,  Sec.  36). 
They  possess  certain  powers  in  connection  with  borrowing 
by  Parish  Councils  (1845  Act,  Sec.  63  ;  1886  Act,  49  &  50 
Vict.  c.  5,  Sec.  3  ;  1894  Act,  Sec.  38  (1)  ;  1845  Act,  Sec.  53), 
and  with  the  management  of  parochial  trusts  (1894  Act, 
Sec.  3(»). 

16.  This  sketch  of  the  duties  of  the  Board  is,  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  in  no  way  exhaustive,  but  is  intended  to 
give  merely  an  outline  thereof. 

(2)    THE  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES. 

17.  We  find  that  by  the  Acts  of  1574  and  of  1579,  c.  7,  Early  Poor 
which  have  been  said  to  have  laid  the  basis  of  our  present  Law  authori- 
parochial   system,   certain  duties  were  laid  upon  the  ties  and  their 
magistrates  of   the   burghs  and   the  justices  in  rural  tluties. 
parishes.    I  need  not  go  into  these  duties  here,  beyond 

saying  that  the  Act  provided  for  the  keeping  of  a  list 
of  paupers,  for  the  appointment  of  overseers  and 
collectors  and  for  a  compulsory  assessment  upon  the 
whole  inhabitants  of  a  parish,  this  assessment  being 
in  supplement  of  church  and  other  voluntary  collections. 
There  thus  was  a  clearly  defined  local  authority  with 
definite  powers  and  duties. 

18.  The  Acts  1592,  c.  67,  and  1600,  c.  25,  transferred  the 
power  of  executing  the  last-mentioned  Act  in  landward 
parishes  to  the  kirk  session — i.e.  the  ministers  and  elders 
of  the  parish.  The  Act  1672,  c.  18,  associated  the 
heritors  or  landowners  of  the  parish  with  the  kirk 
session  in  landward  parishes.  No  further  change 
was  made  in  the  administrative  bodies  by  the  various 
Acts  and  Royal  Proclamations  made  after  this  last 
date  up  to  1845.  Accordingly,  at  the  time  when  the 
Act  of  1845  was  passed  the  bodies  in  charge  of  the 
administration  of  relief  to  the  poor  varied  in  accordance 
with  the  nature  of  tlie  parishes.  In  burghal  parishes — i.e. 
parishes  wholly  within  a  Royal  or  Parliamentary  burgh — 
the  duty  of  providing  funds  as  well  as  of  administering 
relief  was  imposed  upon  the  magistrates  of  the  burgh.  In 
practice  the  ordinary  management  of  the  poor  M^as  de- 
volved on  a  committee  of  managers  chosen  according  to 
the  customary  usage  of  each  burgh. 

19.  In  rural  or  landward  parishes  the  body  invested 
with  the  duty  was  composed  of  the  kirk  session  (the 
ministers  and  elders  of  the  parLsh  church),  and  of  the 
heritors  or  landowners  in  the  parish. 

20.  In  parishes  partly  burghal  and  partly  landward  the 
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administrative  body  was  composed  also  of  the  kirk 
session  and  heritors,  the  magistrates  of  the  burgh  forming 
part  of  the  body  in  their  capacity  as  heritors. 

stablish-  21.  Following  npon  the  recommendations  of  the  Poor 

ent  of  Par-  Law  Inquiry  Commission  of  1844,  the  1845  Act  provided 
hial  Boards,  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  body  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  poor,  called  the  Parochial  Board.  It 
vas  provided  by  sections  17  and  22  of  the  Act 
that,  '•  The  whole  administration  of  the  laws  for  the 
'  relief  of  the  poor  shall  be  under  the  direction  and 
'  control  of  such  Parochial  Board,  on  \vhom  shall 
'  devolve  all  the  powers  aud  authorities,"  hitherto 
onstitutioii  exercised  by  any  budies  adniinistering  thtse  laws.  In 
f  Paiocliial  burghal  jiarishes  or  in  a  combination  of  parishes  the 
Joards.  Board  con^istt:d  of  a  number  of  managers  not  exceeding 

thirty,  as  fixed  by  the  Beard  of  Supervision,  possessing 
certain  property  qualifications  aiid  elected  by  the  rate- 
payers, of  four  persons  nominated  by  the  magistrates  of 
the  burgh,  and  of  four  nominated  by  the  kirk-session. 
The  number  of  managers  fixed  by  the  Board  varied  from 
four  in  the  case  of  Anstruther  Easter  to  twenty-five 
in  the  cases  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 

22.  In  all  oilier  parishes  the  Board  consisted  of  all 
owners  of  lands  and  heritages  of  the  value  of  £20  and 
upwards,  of  the  provost  and  bailies  of  any  Royal  burgh, 
if  any,  in  such  parish,  of  six  membtrs  of  the  kirk-session 
aud  of  a  certain  number  of  members,  as  fixed  by  the 
Board  of  Supervision,  elected  by  sueh  ratejjayers  as  were 
not  memljers  of  the  Board  (1845  Act,  sec.  22). 

23.  It  may  be  noted  that  in  the  case  of  both  burghal 
.and  other  parishes  an  elector  might  in  respect  of  his 
property  qualification  have  as  many  as  six  votes. 
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24.  While  I  have  made  this  general  statement  as  to  the 
eatablishment  of  parochial  boards,  it  is  right  to  point 
out  that  they  were  only  established  in  such  parishes 
as  had  resolved  to  raise  the  funds  requisite  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  by  assessment.  In  all  others  the  old 
authorities  were  still  to  remain  in  force.  In  1845  there 
were  no  less  than  650  of  these  unassessed  parishes  wliich 
raised  funds  for  relief  of  the  poor  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, but  their  number  was  diminislied  by  over  200  in  that 
year,  and  gradually  went  down  till  in  1894,  when  parochial 
boards  were  abolished,  there  were  only  thirty-four  un- 
assessed parishes.    There  are  still  four. 

25.  It  is  obvious  from  the  above  sketch  of  the  con- 
stitution of  parochial  boards  that  the  number  of 
members  in  parishes  other  than  burghal  must  in  many 
cases  have  been  far  too  large  for  the  efficient  transaction 
of  business. 

26.  From  a  Return  issued  in  1879  it  appears  that  the 
.    number  in  very  many  jiari^hes  exceeded  100,  in  three  or 

four  exceeded  1,000,  while  in  one,  that  of  Old  Machar  in 
Eecommenila-  Aberdeenshire,  it  reached  the  astounding  total  of  2,190. 
tions  of  Select  A  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1871, 
Committee  of  the  Crawfoid  Committee,  reported  (p.  vii.)  that  the  constitu- 
1871.  tion  of  parochial  boards  was  "not  such  as  to  secure  any 

'  effective  check  generally  on  the  increase  of  expenditure. 
'  Again,  in  parishes  which  are  jiartly  burghal  aud  partly 
'  rural,  the  Boards  are  so  unwieldy  in  size  that  the  manage- 
'  nient  falls  practically  into  the  hands  of  tlie  cliairnian 
'  by  means  of  the  present  system  of  mandates."  The  com- 
mittee accordingly  recommended  that  the  i^roperty 
qualification  in  rural  parishes  should  be  raised,  that 
members  of  the  kirk-sesslon  should  not  be  members  of 
parochial  boards  ex  officio,  and  that  the  constitution  of 
the  Boards  should  be  the  same  in  burghal  and  in  partly 
burghal  and  partly  rural  parishes. 
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27.  Notwithstanding  these  recommendations,  and  the 
introduction  of  many  Bills  upon  the  subject,  no  change 
\N'as  made  till  1894,  when  by  the  Local  Government 
(Scotland)  Act  of  that  year  the  existing  Parish  Councils 
\\ere  substituted  for  parochial  boards. 

28.  Section  8  of  that  Act  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Parish  Council  in  every  parish.  This  includes  the 
smaller  number  of  unassessed  parishes  still  existing.  The 
number  of  councillors  in  any  parish  must  be  not  fewer 
than  five  and  not  more  than  thirty-one  (1894  Act,  sec.  9). 
The  numbers  have  been  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Statute  by  the  county  councils  and  municipal 
authorities  within  whose  jurisdiction  the  respective  parishes 
lay,  subject  to  the  appio\'al  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

29.  The  same  authorities  may  from  time  to  time  revise 
the  numbers,  subject  to  the  same  approval. 

30.  After  the  passing  of  the  Act  a  circular  was  issued  by 
the  Board  suggesting  the  ratio  upon  which  the  numbers 


of  councillors  were  to  be  fixed,  from  which  I  give  the 
following  extract : — 

"  In  fixing  the  number  of  parish  councillors 
'  and  the  proportion  for  the  landward  and  burghal 
'  parts  respectively,  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  powers 
'  and  duties  of  the  Parish  Council,  and  to  the  popula- 
'  tion  aud  special  wants  and  circumstances  of  the 
'  parish,  and  to  the  division  of  the  parish  into  wards 
'  if  so  divided. 

'It  appears  to  the  Board  that  in  determining  in 
'  each  case  the  number  of  councillors,  regard  must  be 
'  had  in  the  first  instance  to  the  population  of  the 
'  parish.  The  number  of  the  inhabitants  is  not  the 
'  exclusive  factor :  it  will  fall  to  be  modified  by  the 
'  other  circumstances  referred  to  in  the  section  (9) ; 
'  but,  generally  speaking,  it  may  be  taken  as  the  com- 
'  mon  ba-sis  on  which  the  determination  is  to  proceed. 

'The  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1872,  provided 
'  that  a  School  Board  should  consist  of  not  less  than 
'  fi\-e  nor  of  more  than  fifteen  members ;  and  the 
'  Education  Board,  proceeding  apparently  on  the  basis 
'  of  population  only,  fixed  the  number  of  members 
'  in  each  case  as  follows  : — 

Population  No.  of 

under  Members. 

5,000   5 

15,000   7 

40,000    9 

70,000    11 

100,000    13 

over  100,000  15 

'  Proceeding  on  somewhat  similar  lines,  and 
'  classifying  the  parishes  according  to  pioj^ulation 
'  only,  the  number  of  parish  councillors  in  the  case  of 
'  each  parish  would  be  somewhat  as  follows  : — 
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Population 
under 
3,000 
7,000 
15,000 
30,000 
50,000 
100,000 
■  100,000 


No.  of 
Councillors. 
5  to  8 
8  to  11 
11  to  15 
15  to  21 
21  to  25 
25  to  29 
31 


'  According  to  this  scale  there  will  be  658  pari.shes 
'  with  5  to  8  councillors;  133  with  8  to  11  ;  61  with 
'  11  to  15  ;  16  with  16  to  21 ;  7  with  21  to  25  ;  5  M'ith 
'  25  to  29;  and  5  with  31." 

31.  It  may  be  stated  that  the  recommendations  of  the  General  adop- 
Board  were  given  effect  to  practically  throughout  Scot-  tion  of  sug- 
land,  with  the  exception  that  in  the  smaller  parishes  the  gested  basis, 
number  of  councillors  is  generally  rather  larger  than  is 
suggested,  one  or  two  more  members  having  been  added. 
Approximately,  however,  the  figures  given  in  the  circular 

niay  be  said  to  represent  the  number  of  councillors  in 
parishes  at  the  present  day. 

32.  The  Parish  Council  is  elected  by  the  i^arish  electors.  Parish 
viz.,  the  persons  registered  on  the  Parish  Council  register  Council 
(1894  Act,  sec.  10).    The  electoral  qualification  is  the  same  electors,  their 
as  in  the  case  of  county  council  and  municipal  elections,  the  qualifications 
Parish  Council  register  being  merely  that  portion  of  the  and  dis- 
county  council  or  municipal  register  which  is  applicable  qualifications, 
to  the  parish,  provision  being  made  for  the  insertion  of 

the  names  of  those  wdio  have  the  requisite  qualification  in 
more  than  one  paiish  in  the  same  county  or  town.  In 
other  words  the  electors  are  the  Parliamentary  electors 
with  certain  additions,  such  as  peers  and  women  "who  hold 
the  necessary  qualification  to  be  registered  as  Parliament- 
ary electors.    In  addition,  however,  to  the  disqualifications 
which  prevent  registration  as  town  and  county  council 
electors,  such  as  bankruptcy,  receipt  of  parochial  relief 
(including  medical  relief,  which  as  regards  this  purpose  is 
excluded   from   tlie   provisions  of    the   Medical  Relief 
Disqualification  Removal  Act,  1885,  48  &  49  Vict.,  cap.  46), 
non-payment  of  poor  rate,  county  consolidated  rates,  or 
burgh  rates,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  any  registered  parish 
elector  who  fails  to  pay  the  special  parish  rate  authorised 
by  the  Act  within  a  3^ear  of  service  of  the  demand  note  for 
payment,  is  disqualified  from  voting  at  an  election  (1894 
Act,  sec.  10  (1) ).    Each  elector  in  parishes  not  divided  Jlethod  of 
into  wards  has  as  many  votes  as  there  are  candidates,  but  voting  at 
he  may  not  give  more  than  one  vote  to  each  candidate  Parish 
(sec.  10  (2) ).    Where  a  parish  is  divided  into  wards  no  Council 
person  is  entitled  to  vote  in  more  than  one  ward,  though  elections, 
he  may  be  registered  in  more  than  one,  and  he  is  only 
entitled  to  vote  for  the  number  of  councillors  assigned  to 
that  ward. 
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33.  Parishes  may  be  divided  into  electoral  wards. 
In  parishes  partly  biirghal  and  partly  landward  the 
burghal  and  landward  areas  must  each  form  a  separate 
ward  or  wards  (sec.  13  (1)).  A  police  burgh  or  any  part 
thereof  within  a  parish  must  form  a  separate  ward  or  wards 
(sec.  13  (2) ).  A  county  electoral  division  must  be  treated 
in  the  same  way  (sec.  13  (3)).  In  addition  to  the  wards 
thus  constituted,  the  count}'  council  in  a  county,  and  the 
town  council  in  burghs,  may  further  sub-divide  parochial 
areas  into  parish  wards,  and  in  practice  the  parish  wards 
are  for  convenience  made  to  coincide  with  the  municipal 
wards  (sec.  13  (4)  (5) ). 

34.  The  elections  take  place  every  third  year  simultane- 
ously with  the  county  council  or  municipal  elections,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  are  conducted  by  the  same  returning  officers. 
The  expenses  of  the  election  are  a  charge  upon  the  poor  rate. 
All  the  members  of  the  Parish  Council  go  out  of  oifice  every 
third  year  (1894  Act,  sees.  14  and  15).  Casual  vacancies, 
i.e.  those  caused  by  death,  resignation,  or  disqualification, 
or  absence  from  ineetings  of  tlie  Parish  Council  "for  more 
'  than  six  months  consecutively,  except  in  the  case  of  illness 
'  or  for  some  reason  approved  by  the  Parish  Council,"  are 
filled  up  by  the  Parish  Council  (sees.  19  and  41). 

35.  All  councillors  must  be  elected  from  among  the 
parish  electors  (sec.  20).  No  person  is  disqualified  by  sex 
or  marriage  for  being  elected  or  being  a  member  of  a  Parish 
Council,  provided  he  or  she  be  on  the  electoral  roll.  I  think 
it  right  to  quote  the  section  which  deals  with  disqualifica- 
tions, and  which  is  in  the  following  terms  -. — 

"(1).  A  person  shall  be  disqualified  for  being 
'  elected,  and  for  being  a  member  of  a  Parish  Council, 
'  if  and  while  he — 

'(a)  holds  any  office  or  place  of  profit  under 
'  the  Parish  Council  or  any  committee  thereof  ;  or 
'(6)  has  directly  or  indirectly,  by  himself  or 
'  his  jmrtner,  any  share  or  interest  in  any  contract 
'  or  employment  with,  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  the 
'  Parish  Council,  or  any  committee  thereof. 
'  (2)  But  a  person  shall  not  be  disqualified,  or  be 
'  deemed  to  have  any  share  or  interest  in  such  a  con- 
'  tract  or  employment,  by  reason  only  of  his  having 
'  any  share  or  interest  in — 

'(a)  any  lease,  sale,  or  purchase  of  land,  or 
'  water,  or  right  of  water  supply,  or  any  agreement 
'  for  the  same  ;  or 

'(6)  any  agreeriient  for  the  loan  of  money,  or 
'  any  security  for  the  payment  of  money  only  ;  or 
'  (c)  any  newspaper  in  which  any  advertise- 
'  ment  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  Parish  Council 
'  or  any  committee  thereof  is  inserted  ;  or 

'(rf)  any  company  which  contracts  with  the 
'  Parish  Council,  or  any  committee  thereof,  for 
'  lighting  or  supplying  with  water,  or  insuring 
'  against  fire,  any  property  of  the  Parish  Council ; 
'  or 

'(e)  any  contract  with  the  council  for  the 
'  supply  from  land,  of  which  he  is  owner  or 
'  occupier,  of  stone,  gravel,  or  other  materials  for 
'  making  or  repairing  highways  or  bridges,  or  for 
'  the  transjjort  of  materials  for  the  rejiiair  of  roads 
'  or  bridges  in  his  own  immediate  neighbourhood  ; 
'  or 

'  (/)  any  railway  company  incorporated  by  Act 
'  of  Parliament  or  Royal  Cliarter,  or  under  the 
'  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1890  : 
'Provided  that  no  parish  councillor  shall  vote  or 
'  act  in  any  matter  in  which  he  has  a  pecuniary  interest. 

'(3)  No  person  shall  be  disqualified  by  sex  or 
'  marriage  for  being  elected,  or  being  a  member  of  a 
'  Parish  Council,  or  for  being  appointed  a  represen- 
'  tative  of  that  council  on  a  district  committee  of 
'  a  county  council,  or  on  a  county  council  where  a 
'  county  is  not  divided  into  districts." 

36.  There  are  also  other  statutory  disqualifications,  e.g. 
in  terms  of  the  Bankruptcy,  Frauds,  and  Disabilities  (Scot- 
land) Act,  1884  (47  &  48  Vict.,  cap.  16),  section  5  of 
which  provides  that  a  person  adjudged  bankrupt  shall 
be  disqualified  from  being  elected  to  or  holding  or  exercis- 
ing the  office  of  member  of  a  parochial  board  (now 
Parish  Council)  and  that,  if  a  person  is  adjudged  bankrupt 
while  holding  such  (}ffice,  his  office  shall  tl'ierefrom  become 
vacant.   The  disqualification  lasts  as  long  as  the  bankruptcy. 

37.  The  office  of  member  of  a  Parish  Council  is  also  a 
"corporate  office"  in  terms  of  the  Elections  (Scotland) 
Corrupt  and  Illegal  Practices  Act,  1890  (53  &  54  Vict., 
cap.  56),  and,  accordingly,  conviction  of  corrupt  or  illegal 
practice  carries  with  it  an  incapacity,  temporary  or  per- 


manent, according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence,  to  be 
elected  to  or  to  hold  the  office.  A  parish  councillor 
incurring  a  disqualification  ipso  facto  ceases  to  hold  the 
office  and  a  casual  vacancy  is  constituted  thereby,  which 
is  filled  up  in  the  manner  already  described|(1894  Act,  sec. 
19(4)). 

38.  Every  Parish  Council  must  meet  annually  within 
ten  days  after  the  first  Tuesday  in  December,  this  being 
the  statutory  meeting  (sec.  19  (6)).  There  must  also  be  a 
meeting  in  July  for  framing  the  parish  budget  for  the 
year  (sec.  37),  and  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  February  and 
August  for  revising  and  adjusting  the  roll  of  paupers  and 
their  allowances  (Poor  Law  Act,  1845,  sec.  30),  under  which, 
however,  the  Board  have  power  to  approve  of  other  stated 
times  for  these  meetings.  In  practice,  when  requested  so 
to  approve,  they  recommend  May  and  November.  The 
number  of  ordinary  meetings  varies  largely,  according 
to  the  size  and  character  of  the  parish.  Thus  in  a  county 
parish  there  may  be  quarterly  meetings,  while  in  the 
town  parishes  they  may  be  monthly,  and  in  some  of  the 
large  ones  fortnightly.  This  does  not,  however,  include 
meetings  of  committees,  and  in  particular  of  relief  com- 
mittees, to  which  I  shall  refer  hereafter. 

39.  Each  Parish  Coimcil  makes  its  own  regulations  as 
to  the  summoning  time,  place,  and  management  of  its 
meetings,  or  of  the  meetings  of  its  committees,  and, 
generally,  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  its  business  (1894 
Act,  sec.  19  (2)).  The  chairman  is  elected  by  the  council 
annually  at  the  December  statutory  meeting — he  has  a 
casting  as  well  as  a  deliberative  vote  (sec.  19  (5)).  He  is 
ex  officio  a  justice  of  the  peace  (sec.  40),  unless  a  woman  or 
personally  disqualified  by  any  Act,  e.g.  of  a  solicitor 
practising  in  any  inferior  Court  (Small  Debts  Act,  1825, 
6  Geo.  12,  c.  48,  sec.  27,  as  modified  by  the  Justices  Act, 
1856,  19-20  Vict.,  c.  48,  sec.  4). 

40.  A  Parish  Council  can  delegate  any  of  its  functions  to 
committees  (or  join  with  other  local  authorities  in  doing 
so),  with  the  exception  of  any  power  of  raising  money  by 
rate  or  loan  (1894  Act,  sees.  33-4).  Probably  the  most 
important  committee,  at  any  rate  in  the  larger  parishes,  is 
the  relief  committee,  whose  duty  it  is  to  consider  and  deal 
with  applications  for  relief,  and  to  revise  the  Roll  of 
Poor.  Their  meetings  in  some  of  the  large  town  parishes 
are  held  weekly,  ancl,  in  Glasgow,  as  often  as  five  days  a 
week.  (An  account  of  the  work  of  these  committees  in  the 
large  towns  will  be  found  on  pp.  18-24  of  the  RejDort  of  the 
Departmental  Committee  on  the  methods  of  administering 
Poor  Relief  in  certain  large  town  parishes — published 
as  a  Blue-book  1905).  In  those  parishes  that  own  poor- 
houses  the  council  appoint  a  committee  to  manage 
them,  and  the  responsibility  for  such  management  and 
maintenance  rests  upon  the  committee.  Where  a 
poorhouse  belongs  to  a  combination  of  parishes,  the 
coi\miittee  is  composed  of  representatives  from  the 
various  councils. 

41.  The  Parish  Council  provides  the  necessary  offices, 
furniture,  books,  etc.,  required  for  the  conduct  of  its 
business  (1894  Act,  sec.  24).  But  the  powers  conferred  by 
the  Act  for  the  acquisition  of  buildings  for  offices  extend 
only  to  landward  jjarishes,  the  idea  of  the  framers  of  the 
Act  having  been  that  in  burghal  parishes  an  arrangement 
could  be  made  for  use  of  the  municipal  buildings.  This, 
however,  has  hardly  ever  worked  satisfactorily. 

42.  A  Parish  Council  may  appoint  a  clerk  at  a  reason- 
able salary  (1894  Act,  sec.  19  (2)),  and  also  must  appoint 
an  inspector  of  poor  (1845  Act,  sec.  32),  while  in  the 
populous  parishes  they  may  appoint  assistant  inspectors 
(1845  Act,  sec.  55).  In  practice  the  offices  of  inspector 
and  clerk  are  very  often  held  by  the  same  man. 

43.  They  are  bound  to  provide  medical  attendance  for 
the  sick  poor,  whether  in  poorhouses  or  otherwise,  and 
may  for  this  purpose  appoint  a  medical  officer  (1845  Act, 
sees.  66  &  69). 

44.  The  duties  discharged  by  the  Parish  Council  in  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  generally  will  fully  appear 
in  the  general  sketch  of  poor  relief  which  I  propose  to 
give  hereafter,  but  I  may  add  at  this  jioint  that  it  is 
their  duty  to  make  up  the  assessment  roll  and  appoint 
a  collector  (who  may  be  the  inspector  of  poor)  (1845  Act, 
sec.  38) ;  to  fix  annually  the  amount  of  assessment,  and 
make  up  the  roll  of  ratepayers  (sec.  40).  They  have  power 
to  exempt  from  payment  of  rates  on  the  ground  of  ^^overty, 
and  in  certain  cases  to  levy  from  tenants  the  assessment  on 
owners  (sec.  42).  The  poor  rate  is  an  ad  hoc  rate,  and 
there  are  special  modes  of  imposing  the  assessment  (sees. 
34-7),  into  the  details  of  which  I  do  not  wish  to  go  at  this 
stage. 
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(3)  THE  AREA  OF  ADMINISTRATION. 

45.  The  area  of  administration  is,  and  always  lias  been, 
the  parish.  The  division  of  Scotland  into  parishes  is 
ecclesiastical  in  origin,  but  the  date  of  its  introduction 
is  somewhat  obscure,  though  it  seems  probable  that  at 
the  period  of  the  Reformation  Scotland  was  parochially 
divided  throughout.  Prior  to  that  period  the  bishops 
exercised  a  power  of  dividing  old  parishes  and  erecting 
new  ones  within  their  dioceses.  The  Act  of  1581,  c.  100, 
which  forbade  pluralities,  and  appropriated  to  each  church 
"a  sufficient  and  competent  district  as  a  parish,"  re- 
sulted in  the  alteration  of  existing  parochial  boundaries 
by  the  erection,  when  necessary,  of  new  parishes.  Special 
Acts  of  Parliament  were  thereafter  from  time  to  time 
passed,  altering  parish  areas  by  uniting  small  parishes, 
dividing  large  ones,  and  erecting  new  ones.  Up  till 
1707  these  changes  were  for  the  most  part  effected  by 
decrees  of  Parliamentary  Commissioners,  whose  powers 
and  functions  in  these  matters  were,  by  the  Act  1707, 
c.  9,  transferred  to  the  Court  of  Session.  The  leading 
object  of  these  changes  was  to  provide  for  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  parishioners  and  to  secure  a  fitting  stipend 
for  the  clergy. 

46.  The  New  Parishes  Act  of  1844  (7  and  8  Vict.  c.  44), 
which  is  known  as  Graham's  Act,  contained  more  precise 
ample  provisions  for  effecting  these  jDarochial  alterations, 
and  as  regards  ecclesiastical  parishes  it  is  still  the  ruling 
enactment. 

47.  The  civil  parish  was  originally  simply  the  ecclesi- 
astical parish,  i.e.  the  district  attached  to  the  parish 
church,  the  heritors  or  landowners  of  which  are  bound 
to  provide  what  is  necessary  for  the  ministration  of 
religion.  For  a  long  time,  however,  the  boundaries  of 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  parish  have  in  very  many 
cases  not  been  the  same.  This  is  due  in  great  measure 
to  the  creation  of  new  areas  known  as  quoad  sacra  parishes. 
The  process  may  shortly  be  stated  to  consist  in  the  dis- 
junction of  a  district  from  the  parish  to  which  it 
formerly  belonged,  on  condition  that  a  church  has  been 
built  and  endowed,  or  that  there  is  an  undertaking  to 
build  and  endow  such  church,  which  thereafter  becomes 
the  parish  church  of  the  new  district.  This  process  in 
no  way  affects  the  original  parish  for  Poor  Law  purposes, 
and,  as  at  the  present  date  there  are  some  458  quoad 
sacra  parishes,  it  will  be  seen  how  much  the  areas  of  the 
civil  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  parish  may  vary.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  fact,  the  alteration  in  the  boundaries  made 
under  the  Local  Government  Acts  of  1889  and  189-1, 
to  which  I  shall  refer  shortly,  in  no  way  affects  ecclesi- 
astical parishes,  so  that  in  very  many  cases  the  boundaries 
of  the  two  are  not  the  same. 

48.  — The  Poor  Law  Act  of  1845  contains  no  definition  of 
"parish,"  the  areas  being  taken  jnst  as  they  stood  at 
the  passing  of  the  Act.  The  Act,  however,  contained 
the  following  section  (sec.  16)  providing  for  the  combina- 
tion of  parishes  : — 

"  In  every  case  in  which  it  may  appear  to  the 
'  Board  of  Suj^ervision,  on  application  by  the  Parochial 
'  Boards  of  any  one  or  more  adjoining  parishes,  or  from 
'  a  regard  to  the  relative  situation  of  two  or  more  such 
'  parishes,  or  from  any  other  circumstances,  that  the 
'  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  poor  therein 
'  might  be  carried  on  with  greater  advantage  to  the 
'  said  parishes,  and  to  the  poor  therein,  by  the  said 
'  parishes  being  combined  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
,'  then  the  Parochial  Boards  of  such  parishes  shall  meet, 
'  on  requisition  to  that  effect  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
'  vision,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  proposed 
'  combination,  and  in  every  case  wheie  the  Parochial 
'  Boards  of  two  or  more  such  jjarishes  shall  resolve 
'  that  it  is  expedient  and  proper  that  such  parishes 
'  shall  be  combined  for  all  purposes  connected  with 
'  the  management  of  the  poor  and  the  administration 
'  of  the  laws  relating  to  their  relief,  and  for  the  pur- 
'  looses  of  raising  the  necessary  funds  for  the  relief 
'  and  support  of  the  poor,  and  also  for  the  purposes 
'  of  settlement,  and  where  it  shall  be  established 
'  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  of  Supervision  that 
'  it  is  expedient  and  proper  that  such  parishes  shall 
'  be  so  combined,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Boards 
'  of  Supervision  to  resolve  and  declare  that  such  parishes 
'  shall  thf  nceforward  be  combined  for  the  purposes 
'aforesaid,  and  shall  be  considered  as  one  parish 
'  so  far  as  regards  the  support  and  management  of 
'  the  poor,  and  all  matters  connected  therewith  ;  and 
'  all  expenditure  in  respect  to  the  poor  belonging  to 
'  such  combination  of  parishes  shall  be  deemed  and 
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'  held  to  be  the  common  expenditure  of  such  combina- 
'  tion  of  parishes,  and  be  charged  upon  and  be  paid  out 
'  of  the  common  and  general  fund  to  be  raised  for  the  , 
'  relief  of  the  poor  over  the  whole  of  such  parishes  :  ^  May  1907. 
'  Provided  always  that,  upon  apjjlication  by  the 
'  Parochial  Board  of  any  parish  adjacent  to  any  such 
'  combination,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Board  of 
'  Supervision,  if  they  see  fit,  due  regard  being  had 
'  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  resolve  and 
'  declare  that  such  parish  shall  be  for  the  purposes 
'  of  this  Act  added  to  such  combination  from  and 
'  after  a  date  to  be  signified  in  the  resolution  of  the 
'  said  Board  of  Supervision,  and  such  ]3arish  shall, 
'  from  and  after  such  date,  be  held  in  law  to  be  a 
'  part  of  such  combination  in  all  matters  relative  to 
'  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  subject  in  every  respect 
'  to  the  provisions  and  regulations  hereby  made  and 
'  proAdded  in  relation  to  combinations  of  parishes  ; 
'  and  such  resolutions  shall  be  forthwith  published  in 
'  such  manner  as  the  said  Board  of  Supervision  shall 
'  direct." 

The  power  given  by  this  section  has  been  exercised  Instances  of 
in   four   cases  only,   the  four   combinations  being   St  parish  com- 
Cuthbert's,  Canongate  (now   Edinburgh),   Dundee,   Lift' binations. 
and  Benvie,  Govan  and  Gorbals,  and  Islay  combination. 

49.  The  Poor  Law  (Scotland)  No.  1  Act,  1861  (24  Vict.  c.  Power  to  dis- 
18),  provided  for  the  dissolution  of  combinations  of  parishes  solve  "  com- 
as to  the  management  of  the  poor,  on  an  application  being  I'ined" 
made  by  the  Parochial  Board  of  a  combination  to  the  Board  parishes. 

of  Supervision.    This  power  has  been  exercised  in  the  case 
of  Islay  combination,  which  has  been  dissolved. 

These  provisions  have  never  been  repealed,  but  in 
practice  they  have  been  superseded  by  the  later  enact- 
ments dealing  with  this  subject. 

50.  The  first  of  these  is  found  in  the  Local  Government  Temporary 
(Scotland)   Act,   1889.     By  the   45th   section  of  that  appointment 
Act,  Boundary  Comnussioners  were  appointed  for   the  "f  Boundary 
purpose,  inter  alia,  of  "  so  far  as  expedient,  regulating  Comniis- 

'  the  boundaries  of  counties,  and  making  the  boundaries  of  V'^lln^^  ''"i- 
'  burghs  and  jjarishes  coincide  with  those  of  counties,  and  ^,Qy^(jarjes  of 
'  for  dealing  with  detached  parts  of  counties  or  parishes."    parishes  etc 

51.  By  section  49  the  Commissioners  were  required  to 
frame  ordei's  for  dealing  with  "  counties,  burghs,  parishes, 
'  and  detached  parts,  so  that  each  burgh  and  parish,  if  the 
'  Commissioners  shall  in  the  whole  circumstances  of  the 
'  case  deem  it  necessary  or  expedient,  may  be  within  a 
'  single  county,  and  that  no  part  of  a  county  or  loarish  be 
'  detached  therefrom."  The  efl'ect  of  any  alteration  was 
to  be  "for  all  purposes,  whether  county  council,  justices, 
'  sheriff,  militia,  parochial  board,  school  board,  local 
'authority  or  other,  save  as  hereinafter  provided"  (the 
exceptions  being  parliamentary  and  ecclesiastical  arrange- 
ments— sections  95-6). 

52.  The  Conmiissioners  were  not  to  make  orders  without 
communication  and  consultation  with  the  authorities 
concerned  ;  and  if  the  orders  were  unopposed,  they  took 
eS'ect  if  confirmed  by  H.M.  in  Council,  while,  if  opposed, 
they  must  be  confirmed  by  Parliament. 

53.  The  powers  of  the  Commissioners  expired  at  the  end  Powers  of 

of  two  years  from  the  first  election  of  Conntv  Councils  Secretary  for 
under  the  Act,  which  took  place  in  February "1890,  and  Si::otIand  as  to- 
the  Act  provided  (section  51)  that  thereafter  the  Secretary  ooniidaries  of 
for  Scotland  might  at  any  time  by  order  provide—  parislies,  etc 

"  (a)  For  altering  the  boundaries  of  any  burgh 
'  or  of  any  jjarish  situate  or  partly  situate  in  the 
'  county. 

'  For  uniting  several  parishes  or  parts  of  parisheb 
'  into  one  parish,  or  annexing  one  or  more  of  such 
'  parish  or  parishes  or  parts  of  parishes  to  a  larger 
'  parish  ;  and  any  parish  so  formed  by  a  union  of 
'  parishes  or  parts  of  parishes,  or  enlai'ged  by 
'  annexation,  shall  for  all  purposes  be  deemed  to 
'  be  one  parish  ; 

'  For  dividing  any  jjarish  in  the  county  which 
'  by  reason  of  its  inconvenient  extent,  or  by 
'  reason  of  its  forming  part  of,  or  having  within 
'  its  boundaries,  or  lying  partly  within  or  partly 
'  without  a  burgh,  nr  a  jjolice  burgh,  it  seems 
'  expedient  to  divide,  and  for  uniting  all  or  any 
'  of  such  subdivisions  of  the  parish  with  other 
'  parishes ; 

'  For  the  proper  adjustment  and  distribution 
'  of  the  powers,  properties,  liabilities,  debts, 
'  officers,  and  servants  of  any  local  authority, 
'  consequential  on  any  consolidation,  alteration  of 
'  boundaries,  or  other  act  done  in  pursuance  of 
'  this  section  ;  and 
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'  (6)  If  an  order  under  this  section  alters  the 
'  boundaries  or  contents  of  any  county,  burgh  or 
'  parish,  it  shall  be  provisional  only,  and  shall  not 
'  have  effect  unless  confirmed  by  Parliament." 

54.  As  it  was  found  that  the  expense  of  alteration  by 
provisional  order  requiring  the  confirmation  of  Parlia- 
ment was  in  cases  of  opposed  orders  apt  to  be  heavy,  the 
Local  Government  Act  of  1894  dispensed  with  the  neces- 
sity of  such  order,  and  section  46  of  that  Act  provides  :— 

"An  order  of  the  Secretary  fo*  Scotland,  under 
'  section  51  of  the  principal  Act,  for  altering  the 
'  boundaries  of  any  parish,  or  for  uniting  several 
'  parishes  or  parts  of  parishes  into  one  parish  by  the 
'creation  of  a  new  parish  or  othermse,  or  annexing 
'  one  or  more  of  such  parishes  or  parts  of  parishes  to  a 
'  larger  parish,  or  for  dividing  any  parish,  or  for  uniting 
'  any  subdivision  of  a  parish  with  any  other  parish, 
'  shall  have  efl'ect  for  all  purposes,  whether  county 
'  council,  justice,  sheriff,  militia,  parochial  board, 
'  parish  council,  school  board,  local  authority  _  or 
'  other,  save  as  hereinafter  provided.  Before  making 
'  any  such  order,  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  shall 
'  consult  with  the  authorities  concerned,  and,  upon 
'  the  application  of  any  one  or  more  of  such  authorities, 
'  shall  cause  a  local  inquiry  in  terms  of  the  principal 
'  Act  to  be  held,  and  shall  cause  the  proposed  order 

*  to  be  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Gazette,  and  in 
'  such  other  manner  as  to  make  the  same  kno\ra  to 
'  all  jjersons  interested,  and  shall  consider  all  objec- 
'  tions  and  representations  respecting  such  order, 
'  and  may,  after  the  expiry  of  not  less  than  forty  days 
'  from  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the  proposed 
'  order  in  the  Edinburgh  Gazette,  finally  make  the 
'  order  and  cause  the  same  to  be  forthwith  published 

*  in  the  Edinburgh  Gazette,  and  such  order  shall 
'  thereafter  have  effect  as  if  enacted  by  Parliament 
'  unless  or  until  revoked  or  modified  by  subsequent 
'  order  in  terms  of  this  section.  In  addition  to  this 
'  provision  of  the  principal  Act,  any  such  order  may 
'  be  made  on  the  representation  of  a  parochial  board 
'  or  parish  council,  or  the  commissioners  of  a  police 
'  borough,  or  a  school  board." 

55.  A  very  large  number  of  changes  in  parish  boundaries 
were  made  by  the  Boundary  Commissioners,  some  324 
parishes  having  been  affected  by  their  orders.  Further 
changes  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  under  the 
later  provisions.  The  Secretary  for  Scotland  has  issued 
forty-five  orders  thereunder.  Of  these,  tAventy  -  four 
involved  merely  the  transference  of  portions  of  certain 
parishes  to  other  parishes,  and  twenty-one  the  creation 
of  new  parishes. 

56.  There  are  at  jiresent  874  parishes  in  Scotland.  Tables 
have  been  prepared  showing  the  area,  population,  valua 
tion,  etc.  of  all  parishes,  giving  full  particulars  as  to  the 
average  parish,  and  examples  illustrating  the  'character 
of  some  of  the  larger  and  smaller  parishes.  These  tables 
will  be  submitted  and  explained  by  an  official  of  the 
Board,  who  will  attend  to  give  evidence  upon  this  and 
other  subjects. 

(4)  EELIEF  IN  GENERAL. 

57.  I  now  propose  to  deal  with  the  general  question  of 
relief,  looked  at  rather  from  the  legal  than  from  the  ad- 
ministrative side,  i.e.  as  to  the  right  of  paupers  to  relief, 
either  under  statute  or  in  accordance  with  the  decisions 
of  the  court.  While  this  will  of  course  involve  my  touch- 
ing to  some  extent  upon  methods  of  present-day  adminis- 
tration, I  shall  as  far  as  possible  refrain  from  going  into 
details,  leaving  these  to  be  explained  by  the  ofiicials  who 
are  in  close  and  constant  contact  with  that  administration. 
It  A\ill  be  necessary,  in  order  to  understand  the  present 
system,  for  me  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  early  history 
of  relief. 

(a)  The  Older  Poor  Law. 

58.  I  find,  on  referring  to  the  General  Index  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  that  the  first  Act  which 
contains  any  provision  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  is  1424,  c.  21, 
which  provides  that  none  between  fourteen  and  seventy 
years  of  age  may  beg,  unless  they  cannot  otherwise  gain 
their  living,  those  begging  without  tokens  to  be  branded 
and  punished.  Various  other  Acts  for  the  same  purpose 
were  i)assed  in  that  century,  and  the  Act  1503,  c.  13,  con- 
firmea  the  former  ones  and"  provided  that  sheriffs,  baillies, 
and  provosts  were  to  allow  none  to  beg  except  "  crukit  folk, 
blind  folk,  impotent  folk,  and  walk  folk."  It  is  most  inter- 
esting and  important  to  see  that  our  present  system  of  not 


granting  relief  to  the  able-bodied  was  in  vogue  so  many  Early  Poor 
centuries  ago,  and  I  would  like  here  to  emphasise  the  fact  Law  legisla- 
that  that  principle  has  never  been  departed  from,  but  is  tion  =— 
asserted  in  statutes  again  and  again,  and  that  it  is  the 
essential  principle  of  our  system. 

59.  The  next  Act  I  call  attention  to  is  1535,  c.  29,  which  Origin  of 
appears  to  me  to  contain  perhaps  the  first  traces  of  our  "birth-settle- 
present  system  of  birth-settlement.     It  enacted  that  no  ment." 

one  was  to  beg  except  in  the  parish  in  which  he  was  born, 
or  Avithout  a  token  from  the  headman  of  the  parish.  This 
provision  was  re-enacted  by  Acts  of  1551,  c.  16,  and  1567, 
c.  18,  to  which  I  need  not  refer  more  particularly.    There  Royal  grants 
is  a  reference  in  c.  67  of  the  same  year  to  grants  to  burghs  for  support 
by  the  regent  and  queen  for  sustentation  of  the  poor.    It  of  the  poor 
is  clear  that  voluntary  contributions  were  not  sufficient  in  burghs, 
for  the  adequate  relief  of  the  poor,  and  accordingly  there 
was  passed  the  Act  of  1574,  which,  along  with  the  better- 
known  ratifying  Act  of  1579,  c.  12,  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance.   As  the  provisions  of  the  two  are  with  some 
exceptions  almost  identical,  I  give  a  brief  summary  of  the 
later  one.     After  reciting  the  provisions  of  "  sundrie 
'  lovabil  Actis  of  Parliament"  for  "  stanching  of  maisterfull 
'  ydil  beggaris,  sik  as  make  themselves  fules,  and  air  bairds  sturdy 
*  or  other  sik  like  runners  about "  and,  who  have  no  "  guidis  beggars,  etc. 
'  of  their  a  win  to  leif  on  "  by  having  their  "  earis  nalit  to 
'  the  trone  or  to  any  other  tree  and  their  earis  cuttit  of  and 
'  baneist  the  cuntre"  and  being  "hangit,"  if  they  return, 
and  enacting  similar  punishments  in  the  case  of  those 
between  fourteen  and  seventy,  the  Act  goes  on  to  provide 
that  the  Lord  Chancellor  is  to  inquire  into  the  position  of  Charitable 
all  charitable  hospitals  with  a  view  to  their  best  serving  hospitals, 
their  original  purpose  of  relieving  the  poor  and  needy. 
The  provost  and  baillies  in  burghs,  and  justices  in  land- 
ward parishes  are  to  prepare  yearly  a  roll  of  the  aged  poor  Yearly  roll  of 
and  impotent  persons  who  were  born  or  had  their  common  aged  and  im- 
resort  for  seven  years  in  the  parish  ;  and  to  apportion  the  potent  poor, 
needful  weekly  sustentation  for  them  among  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  may,  for  this  purpose,  be  "  taxt  and  stent "  Residential 
according  to  their  substance,  a  roll  being  made  yearly  for  settlement, 
that  purpose  ;  and  overseers  and  collectors,  appointed  to  Compulsory 
collect  the  tax  and  deliver  their  weekly  jiortions  to  the  poor  rate, 
poor.    The  authorities  are  required  to  send  the  poor  to  Removal 
their  own  parishes  ;  and  where  money  or  victuals  cannot  „     .  ' 
be  collected  in  a  parish,  may  grant  licences  to  the  poor  to  |?®Sg'iig 
ask  alms  of  the  parishioners  at  their  own  houses.  Where 
poor  persons  refuse  to  remain  where  they  are  appointed  or  Punishment 
to  work  if  they  are  able,  they  are  to  be  punished  by  "  scurge-  fo''  refusal  to 
'  ing,  putting  in  the  stokkis,  imprisonment  and  birning  throw  work,  etc. 
'  the  ears  as  vagaboundis  and  Strang  beggaris."    Beggars'  "  Beggars' 
bairns  between  five  and  fourteen  years  of  age  may  be  taken  bairns." 
into  service,  males  until  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and 
females  until  eighteen.    The  Act  expands  the  definition 
of  "  Strang  and  ydle  beggaris  and  vagabundis  "  at  greater 
length  than  I  can  gwa  here,  but  I  may  mention  that  it 
includes  jugglers,  fortune-tellers,  minstrels,  landless  and 
masterless  men  and  vagabond  scholars  of  the  universities 
who  have  no  licence  to  beg.    I  may  note  in  passing  that 
we  have  in  these  statutes,  which  are  generally  referred  to  as  Origin  of 
being  the  origin  of  our  Poor  Law  system,  provision  for  a  Scottish  Poor 
compulsory  assessment  and  the  first  trace  of  a  residential  Law  system, 
settlement.    They  established  a  regular  and  elaborate 
system  of  relief  for  the  infirm  and  deserving  poor,  and 
provided  drastic  punishment  for  the  idle  and  vagrant 
able-bodied. 

60.  By  the  Acts  of  1592,  c.  69,  the  kirk  session  were  or-  Punishment 
dained  to  apfiouit  justices  or  commissioners  for  punishment  of  sturdy 
of  masterful  beggars  and  relief  of  the  poor  in  the  event  of  its  beggars, 
being  neglected  by  the  sherifl's  or  other  ordinary  judges, 

and  M'e  find  that  five  years  later,  1597,  c.  39,  the  execution  of 
these  duties  in  landward  parishes  was  committed  to  the 
kirk  session  itself,  while  by  1600,  c.  28,  owing  to  the 
neglect  of  the  persons  appointed  for  the  execution  of  these 
Acts,  the  kirk  sessions  are  bound  to  enforce  them  under  a 
penalty  of  £20,  and  they  are  to  be  supervised  by  the 
presbyteries.  [I  may  exjjlain  that  the  latter  body  is 
composed  of  the  ministers  of  aU  the  parishes  comprised 
within  its  limits  and  of  a  lay  elder  from  each.] 

61.  In  1617  two  important  Acts  were  passed,  one,  c.  8,  Training  and 
conferring  large  powers  upon  justices  and  their  constables  apprenticeship 
for  punishing  beggars,  etc.,  and  the  other,  c.  10,  providing  °f  children, 
for  the  training  of  poor  children  and  apprenticing  them  to 

masters. 

62.  I  must  pass  over  a  number  of  Acts  which  deal  with 

the  execution  of  the  system  of  relief  thus  instituted,  and  \ivinnijjg8  at 
which,  while  of  great  antiquarian  interest,  did  not  make  cards  etc. 
any  material  change  in  the  system.    I  v,^ould,  however,  applied  to* 
in  passing,  like  to  call  attention  to  an  ingenious  method  poor  relief 
of  taxation  imposed  by  the  Act  of  1621,  c.  14,  which  purposes. 
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provided  that  anyone  who  won  at  cards,  racing  or  dicing, 
more  than  100  marks  in  one  day  M'as  to  pay  the  surplus  to 
the  kirk  session  for  support  of  the  poor. 

63.  It  is  clear  that  notwithstanding  the  elaborate  system 
of  relief  which  had  been  set  up  by  the  statutes  to  which 
I  have  referred  above,  the  administration  must  have  been 
very  faulty,  for  we  find  that  the  Act  of  1649,  c.  161,  recites 
that  "there  is  a  great  number  of  'indigent  and  distressed 
'  persons'  in  the  kingdom  who  are  exposed  to  great  misery 
'  through  the  want  of  a  general  and  orderly  way  of  enter- 
'  tainment  to  the  reproach  of  our  christian  profession." 
It  then  proceeds  to  re-enact  various  of  the  provisions 
which  I  have  quoted  above,  NNath  certain  differences  which 
may  be  noted.  Thus  the  roll  of  poor  is  to  be  made  up 
half  yearly  instead  of  yearly,  and  intimation  is  to  be  given 
to  the  parish  at  the  same  time  as  to  a  "voluntarie  and 
'  charitable  contribution  in  everie  paroche  for  the  inter- 
'  taynment  of  these  poor  people,  into  the  number  of  which 
'  there  shall  be  no  persouns  received  who  are  sloatliful  and 
'  able  by  the  labour  of  their  hands  to  win  their  own  livings." 
(Note  as  to  the  exclusion  of  the  able-bodied.)  If  the 
common  good  and  voluntary  contributions  are  insufficient, 
power  is  given  to  the  Privy  Council  to  appoint  Commis- 
sioners to  impose  an  assessment  on  the  jmrish.  (This 
points  to  a  fact  to  which  I  shall  have  to  advert  again, 
viz. :  that  the  power  to  impose  assessments  conferred 
by  the  older  Acts  had  not  been  taken  advantage  of.) 
The  amount  to  be  paid  by  each  heritor  was  to  be  fixed 
by  the  elders  and  deacons  of  the  parish,  the  greatest  burden 
being  fixed  on  those  who  dealt  rigorously  with  their 
tenants.  No  one  is  to  be  allowed  to  beg  from  house 
to  house. 

64.  The  Act  1661,  c.  338,  which  deals  with  the  duties  of 
justices  of  the  peace,  i:)rovides  that  they  are  to  make  up 
the  roll  of  poor  and  "to  the  effect  these  poore  may  no 
'  longer  be  necessitate  to  seik  their  liveing  with  such  hard- 
'  ship  and  ditficultie  by  scandalous  vaging  (wandering)  as 
'  hitherto  they  have  been  in  use  of,"  the  justices  are  to 
appoint  overseers  in  every  ]3arish  to  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  "such  poor,  aged,  sick,  lame  and  imjjotent 
'  inhabitants,  who  of  themselves  have  not  to  maintain 
'  them,"  and  to  provide  them  ^vith  a  convenient  house 
for  their  dwelling,  either  apart  or  together,  and  with 
necessary  maintenance.  The  overseers  are  to  receive 
the  collections  from  the  parishes  and  disburse  them. 
Neither  the  presbytery  nor  kirk  session  are  mentioned 
in  the  Act,  so  it  would  appear  that  their  powers  had 
fallen  into  disuse.  I  should  add  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  justices  ever  exercised  these  powers  of 
appointing  overseers. 

65.  In  the  Act  1663,  c.  62,  there  is  a  curious  provision 
that  manufacturers  may  impress  vagabonds  and  employ 
them  in  their  works,  receiving  from  the  parish  of  settlement 
of  such  persons  a  contribution  of  2s.  Scots  {i.e.  2d.)  per 
diem  for  the  first  year  of  employment  and  Is.  Scots  per 
diem  for  the  next  three  years,  and  giving  only  cluthes  and 
food  to  the  "vagabonds." 

66.  The  Act  1672,  c.  42,  enacts  that  the  magistrates  of 
certain  burghs  are  to  provide  correction-houses  for  beggars, 
vagabonds  and  idle  persons,  and  to  appoint  masters 
thereof,  that  parishes  thus  relieved  of  their  poor  are  to  pay 
so  much  a  day  (2s.  Scots  for  the  first  and  Is.  for  the  next 
three  years)  for  each  poor  person  sent  to  these  houses. 
A  list  of  the  poor  is  to  be  made  up  by  the  kirk  session, 
the  heritors  being  entitled  to  be  present  and  to  see  that 
the  list  is  properly  made  up.  The  list  is  to  contain  par- 
ticulars of  the  age  and  inability  to  work  of  the  poor  persons 
"by  reason  of  age,  infirmity,  or  disease,"  and  where  they 
were  "borne,  and  in  what  parodies  they  have  most 
'  haimted  during  the  last  three  yeirs."  (The  period  of 
residential  settlement  is  thus  changed  from  seven  to  three 
years.)  A  parish  is  assigned  to  them,  and  if  the  contribu- 
tions at  the  parish  kirks  are  not  suf&cient  for  their  support 
they  are  to  be  given  badges  to  ask  for  alms  within  their 
parish.  The  heritors  and  possessors  of  land  are  to  bear 
the  burden  of  the  maintenance  of  their  poor  and  along 
with  the  kirk  sessions  are  to  appoint  them  "  places  where- 
'  in  to  abide,"  and  to  be  supported  as  above.  Such  poor 
as  can  work  are  to  be  offered  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
parish  as  apprentices  till  they  are  thirty  years  old.  The 
rest  are  to  be  sent  to  the  correction  houses  and  maintained 
by  contributions  at  the  parish  kirk.  The  masters  of 
these  houses  may  enforce  discipline  by  "vheeping  or 
'  otherwayes  (excepting  torture)."  There  is  a  reference 
made  to  the  enforcement  by  these  masters,  and  by  the 
collectors,  of  the  liability  to  pay  "  the  said  allowance  for ' 
'  the  poor,"  but  none  to  any  tax  or  assessment  such  as  is 
imposed   by   previous  Acts.     We  find   that  the  kirk 


sessions  were  again  established  as  dispensers  of  relief 
conjointly  with  the  heritors  in  landward  parishes.  The 
duty  in  burghal  parishes  was  carried  out  by  the  magis- 
trates, and  this  system  continued  till  1 845. 

67.  Following  these  statutes  there  were  three  Proclama- 
tions of  the  Privy  Council,  dated  1692, 1693,  and  1694.  The 
first  of  these  provided  for  the  making  up  of  the  lists  of 
poor  by  the  heritors  and  kirk  sessions  and  for  the  applica- 
tions of  the  interests  of  any  "mortifications"  (our  name 
for  charitable  bequests)  for  behoof  of  the  poor.  The 
second  provided  that  where  the  parish  was  vacant  and  had 
no  elders  the  heritors  themselves  might  make  the  assess- 
ment, and  that  one-half  of  the  church  collections  were  to 
he  handed  over  to  the  heritors  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  poor.  The  third  conferred  power  on  sheriff's,  justices, 
and  magistrates  to  fine  any  who  failed  to  obey  and  give 
effect  to  the  poor  laws.  Both  this  and  the  first-named 
imposed  penalties  on  burghs  failing  to  erect  correction 
houses. 

68.  The  old  Acts  were  confirmed  and  re-enacted  by  Acts 
of  1695,  c.  74,  and  1696,  o.  29,  and  finally  the  Act  of  1698, 
c.  40,  re-enacted  in  detail  all  the  various  statutes  and 
proclamations  to  which  I  have  referred.  (I  should  say 
that  the  index  of  the  Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland, 
voce  "  Poor,"  contains  a  full  digest  of  all  the  Acts  men- 
tioned by  me  and  of  a  number  of  others,  while  an  ex- 
cellent account  of  them  may  be  found  in  Sir  George 
NichoU's  History  of  the  Scotch  Poor  Law,  in  Dunlop's 
Poor  Lmv  of  Scotland  (1854),  and  in  Duncan's  Parochial 
Ecclesiastical  Latu  of  Scotland,  2nd  edition,  p.  654  et 
seq.) 

69.  After  the  union  there  were  no  enactments  dealing  with 
Scottish  Poor  Belief  till  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1845.  I 
have  given  the  history  of  the  early  code  at  some  length, 
because  I  think  it  is  important  as  showing  that  there  was 
a  statutory  and  elaborate  system  of  poor  relief  existing 
even  in  those  early  times,  which  embraced  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  our  present  system,  a  local  authority 
for  administration,  a  compulsory  assessment  where 
necessary,  a  law  of  settlement,  and,  finally, 'the  all-im- 
portant principle  that  no  able-bodied  are  entitled  to  relief. 
It  is  quite  clear,  however,  if  we  read  between  the  lines, 
that,  though  on  paper  the  system  was  in  many  respects 
excellent,  in  practice  it  was  wholly  unsuccessful,  and  that 
mainly  for  the  reason  that  the  statutes  were  never  carried 
out.  The  preand)le  of  each  one  recites  that  the  law  has 
not  been  carried  out  "through  the  iniquity  of  the  times 
'  by  past "  or  for  similar  reasons,  and  expresses  the  hope 
that  "certain  execution  and  good  order  may  follow 
'  thereon,"  but  the  result  always  appears  to  be  unfortu- 
nately nil.  Fletcher  of  Saltor.n,  writing  in  1698,  says : 
"There  are  at  this  day  in  Scotland  (besides  a  great  many 
'  families  very  meanly  provided  for  by  the  church  boxes, 
'  with  others,  who  by  living  upon  bad  food  fall  into  various 
'  diseases)  two  hundred  thousand  people  begging  from 
'  door  to  door  ;  and  though  the  number  of  them  be  perhaps 
'  double  to  what  it  was  formerly,  by  reason  of  the 
'  present  great  distress,  yet  in  all  times  there  have  been 
'  about  one  hundred  thousand  of  these  vagabonds  who  have 
'  lived  without  any  regard  or  subjection  either  to  the 
'  laws  of  the  land  or  even  those  of  God  and  nature." 
At  that  time  the  entire  population  of  Scotland  is  said 
to  have  been  probably  under  a  million.  Fletcher's 
figures,  if  even  approximately  correct,  are  rather  startling. 
It  appears  from  the  Proclamations  of  1672  and  1698  above 
referred  to  that  few  if  any  of  the  correction  houses  so 
elaborately  provided  for  were  ever  erected  ;  so  it  is  un- 
necessary to  conjecture  whether  they  would  have  pro- 
duced the  good  results  which  were  expected  of  them. 

70.  As  regards  the  power  of  assessment  for  providing  re- 
lief which  was  originally  given  by  the  Acts  of  1574  and  1579, 
the  story  is  very  much  the  sanie.  The  power  of  assess- 
ment was  very  rarely  exercised  till  a  comparatively 
recent  date,  the  funds  for  the  support  of  the  poor  being 
raised  by  contributions  at  the  parish  churches  together 
with  the  produce  of  charitable  bequests.  In  a  report 
upon  the  management  of  the  poor  made  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  General  Assembly  in  1839,  it  is  stated  that 
"The  characteristic  distinction  of  that  part  of  the 
'  system,  the  object  of  which  is  to  provide  the  necessary 
'  supplies  for  the  poor,  is  that  it  places  its  main  reliance 
'  on  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  public,  and  never 
'  imposes  a  compulsor}'  assessment  so  long  as  hopes  can  be 
'  reasonably  entertained  of  procuring  it  without  the  need- 
'  ful  assistance.  It  is  true  that  a  compulsory  assessment 
'  for  the  support  of  the  impotent  poor  was  at"a  very  early 
'  period  permitted  in  Scotland  ;  but  no  assessment  was  im- 
'  posed  for  upwards  of  a  century  afterwards,  and  when  at 
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'  length  this  measure  became  necessary  in  certain  parishes 
'  the  use  of  it  was  confined  to  those  parishes,  the  rule  in 
'  practice  which  was  acted  upon  having  been  that  an  assess- 
'  ment  is  not  to  be  laid  on  in  any  parish,  while  a  sufficiency 
'  of  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  therein  is  volun- 
'  tarily  contributed." 

71.  I  do  not  propose  to  go  at  length  into  the  question  of 
assessment,  details  as  to  which  will  be  given  by  a  sub- 
sequent witness,  but  may  say  generally  that  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  assessment  for  relief  of 
the  poor  was  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  in  Scotland. 
There  was  a  strong  feeling  of  opposition  to  it,  and  the 
clergy  in  general  strenuously  exerted  their  influence  to 
prevent  recourse  being  had  to  any  compulsory  mode  of 
raising  the  necessary  funds.  The  evidence  given  by 
Dr.  Chalmers  to  the  Commission  of  1843,  as  to  the  plan  by 
which  the  poor  were  supported  in  the  parish  of  St.  John's 
in  Glasgow  without  any  aid  from  an  assessment,  furnishes 
a  most  interesting  illustration  of  the  practical  working  of 
the  system.  (I  would  like  to  'refer  to  Sir  Henry  Craik's 
Century  of  Scottish  History,  volume  ii.,  pp.  315-39,  for  a 
very  interesting  study  of  Dr.  Chalmers'  point  of  view  on 
this  point.)  The  Eeport  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission 
of  1843,  copies  of  which  have,  I  understand,  been  supplied 
to  the  members  of  the  Commission,  deals  at  length  with 
the  question  (I.  section  iii.). 

72.  I  should  add  that  an  extract  from  the  report  by  the 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1839,  to  which  [ 
have  referred  above,  is  printed  as  a  supplement  to  the 
Eeport  of  the  Poor  Law  Inquiry  Commission  of  1843.  It  is 
an  extremely  important  document  as  it  contains  a  concise 
account  of  the  system  existing  in  Scotland  at  that  date  and 
of  the  prmciple  of  relief,  an  account  which  is  accepted  as 
correct  and  amplified  in  the  main  body  of  the  Report.  I 
cannot  summarise  better  the  conclusions  which  I  have  been 
endeavouring  to  set  out  in  this  somewhat  lengthy  account 
of  our  old  Poor  Law  than  by  quoting  some  of  the  state- 
ments of  this  Committee  as  to  the  class  of  poor  entitled 
to  relief,  and  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  relief 
to  be  bestowed.  "It  is  no  doubt  true,"  says  their 
Report,  section  ii.,  "that  the  Scottish  system  of 
'  Poor  Law  introduced  by  the  Act  1579  appears  to 
'  have  been  borrowed,  in  its  general  frame  and  struc- 
'ture,  from  the  English  statute  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
'  But  a  very  material  variation  betweeen  the  two  systems 
'  occurs  in  the  particular  now  to  be  attended  to.  In 
'  England  provision  v/as  made  by  statute,  not  only  in 
'  favour  of  the  impotent  poor,  but  also  of  those  who 
'  are  able  to  work  and  are  destitute  of  employment. 
'  This  recognition  of  a  legal  right  in  the  able  -  bodied 
'poor,  though  guarded  at  first,  and  limited  in  its 
'  nature,  led,  at  a  subsequent  period,  to  most  of  the  evils 
'  to  which  the  English  system  has  given  birth.  In  Scotland, 
'  on  the  contrary,  a  legal  right  in  the  able  -  bodied  poor 
'  was  never  acknowledged.  The  claims  of  this  class  of 
'persons,  as  shall  immediately  be  seen,  were  put  on  a 
'  totally  different  footing.  The  Act  1679  did  not  admit 
'  of  such  claims ;  and  hence  those  evils,  so  ojjpressive  to 
'  the  rich,  and  so  destructive  to  the  poorer  orders  them- 
'  selves,  which  prevailed  in  England,  have  in  this  part 
'  of  the  island  been  avoided.  The  system  also  of  poor- 
'  houses  and  correction  houses  never  took  place  as  a 
'general  measure  in  Scotland.  Such  establishments  have 
'  been  formed  in  one  or  two  of  the  principal  cities  ;  but 
'  with  these  exceptions,  the  relief  given  to  paupers  is 
'entirely  what  is  termed  'outdoor'  relief 

'  The  particular  means  by  which  these  important  varia- 
'  tions  from  the  English  law  were  brought  about  do  not 
'  appear  to  be  anywhere  recorded.  But  the  whole  tendency 
'  and  structure  of  the  Scottish  rules,  as  administered  in 
'  practice,  naturally,  and  indeed  necessarily,  led  to  them. 
'  If  the  poor  were  to  be  provided  for  by  the  spontaneous 
'contributions  of  individuals,  and  chiefly  by  the  collections 
'  made  at  the  churches,  it  was  impossible  that  this  fund 
'  could  supply  work  for  the  industrious  poor,  and  defray 
'the  expense  of  workhouses  and  of  other  necessary  arrange- 
'ments  for  the  purpose.  It  seems  not  improbable,  then, 
'  that  such  considerations  as  these  aided  the  other  argu- 
'nients  for  limiting  the  right  of  relief  to  the  impotent 
'  poor,  and  that  thus  political  and  moral  reasons  concurred 
'  together  in  establishing  the  distinction  between  these  two 
'  classes  of  persons. 

'Be  this  as  it  may,  the  only  notice  taken  in  the  Act 
'  1579  of  an  intention  to  set  the  poor  to  work,  is  a  provision 
'  contained  in  the  statute,  that  the  aged  and  impotent 
'poor,  who  may  not  be  'so  diseased,  lamed,  or  impotent, 
'but  that  they  may  work  m  some  manner  of  work,'  shall 
'be  made  to  labour  at  sucli  kinds  of  work  as  they  are 
'  capable  of  accomplishing,  and  if  they   refuse,  shall  be 


'  treated  as  vagrants ;  a  provision  confirmatory  of  the 
'  assertion  that  every  idea  of  providing  work  for  the  able- 
'  bodied  poor  was  sedulously  omitted  in  the  statute,  and 
'  of  set  purpose  excluded  from  its  enactments. 

'  At  the  same  time  it  was  obvious  that  the  situation 
'  of  such  people,  destitute  of  employment,  was  not  to  be 
'overlooked,  and  that  many  cases  might  occur  in  which 
'  men  of  this  class  ought  to  obtain  temporary  relief,  in 
'  times  of  occasional  sickness  or  unusual  calamity  although 
'  not  as  a  matter  of  right.  With  this  view  it  appeared 
'  reasonable  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  church  coUec- 
'  tions  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  kirk  sessions, 
'  in  order  that  they,  at  their  discretion,  might  be  enabled 
'  to  attbrd  assistance  for  a  time  to  such  industrious  persons 
'  within  their  bounds  as  should  happen,  owing  to  tem- 
'  jJorary  sickness,  or  to  a  casual  failure  of  work,  to  be  in 
'  difficulty  and  straits.  This  arrangement  was  introduced, 
'  and,  for  a  length  of  time,  established,  by  usage  only ; 
'  and  at  last  it  appears  to  have  been  sanctioned  by  a 
'  proclamation  of  the  Privy  Council  of  29th  August  1693, 
'  afterwards  ratified  by  Parliament,  by  which  one-half  of 
'  the  church  collections  was  left  to  the  disjjosal  of  the  kirk 
'  sessions,  for  the  purpose  in  part,  as  has  since  been  held, 
'  of  being  so  applied. 

'  Such  are  the  rules  of  the  law  of  Scotland  on  this  sub- 
'  ject — such  the  origin  and  foundation  of  the  distinction 
'  Ijetween  those  who  are  called  the  ^  ordinary,' and  those 
'  who  are  denominated  the  '  occasional '  poor.  The  latter 
'  receive  temporary  assistance  only  from  the  charity  of 
'  the  lijarish,  bestowed  at  the  discretion  of  the  kirk  session 
'  during  the  pressure  of  want.  Of  the  former  a  roll  is 
'  made  up,  in  terms  of  the  Act  1579  and  subsequent 
'  statutes,  and  altered  at  stated  periods,  according  to 
'  circumstances,  by  the  kirk  session  in  each  parish,  and 
'  such  of  the  heritors  as  may  act  with  them.  The  poor 
'  whose  names  are  thus  enrolled  are  entitled  to  periodical 
'  allowances,  permanently,  and  as  a  matter  of  legal  right. 

'  2.  The  circumstances  which  entitle  the  impotent  poor 
'  to  demand  parochial  relief  from  a  particular  parish  are, 
'  that  the  claimant  has  had  his  residence  or  common 
' '  resort '  within  this  parish  during  the  last  three  years 
'  immediately  before  he  fell  into  a  state  of  poverty  and 
'  inability  to  support  himself,  and  that,  if  he  has 
'  removed  from  this  parish,  he  has  not,  since  his 
'  removal,  acquired  a  legal  settlement  in  any  other.  If 
'  he  has  funds  of  his  own,  or  relations,  who  are  bound  in 
'  law  and  able  to  maintain  him,  the  parish  will  be  relieved . 
'  There  is  not,  and  never  existed,  by  the  law  of  Scotland, 
'  a  power  of  removal  of  persons  likely  to  become  chargeable 
'  on  the  jjarish,  such  as  was  established  in  England  by 
'the  13  and  14  Car.  II.,  c.  12,  and  gave  rise  to  so  much 
'  litigation  and  oppression.  In  this  particular,  as  in  others, 
'  the  two  systems  have  been,  both  in  theii'  regulations 
'  and  in  the  practical  effects  of  them,  widely  distinguished 
'  from  each  other. 

'  III.  The  amount  of  the  allowances  to  the  parochial 
'  poor  m  Scotland  exhibits  anotlier  and  striking  peculiarity 
'  in.  the  system.    In  all  cases  remarkably  moderate,  it  varies 
'  according  to  the  circumstances  and  situation  of  the  parties 
who  are  to  be  assisted.    The  principle  on  which  the 
amount  of  allowances  to  paupers  is  fixed  is,  that,  except 
in  very  rare  insiances  of  total  and  absolute  destitution, 
the  aliment  to  be  provided  by  the  parish  is  not  to  be 
'  such  as  would  render  the  pauper  independent  of  all 
'  other  resources  ;  that,  in  the  general  cases,  poor  persons 
'  are  not  so  entirely  destitute  as  not  to  be  capable  of 
'  procuring  a  part  of  their  sustenance  by  their  own  labour, 
'  or  by  the  assistance  of  relatives,  or   the  benevolence 
'  of  neighbours  and  others ;   and  that  it  is  only  what 
'  may  be  necessary  for  their  support,  in  addition  to  these 
'  separate  means,  that  the  parish  ought  to  supply. 

'  This  principle  is  distinctly  acknowledged  in  the  stat- 
'  utes.  Accordingly,  as  already  remarked,  although  the  Act 
'  1 579  contains  no  provision  for  supply  work  to  unemployed 
'  labourers,  yet  it  declares  that  the  impotent  poor,  who 
'  were,  in  terms  of  the  statute,  to  be  relieved,  should  be 
'  made  to  work  for  a  part  of  their  allowances,  at  such  labour 
'  as  they  are  able  for.  In  the  same  manner,  the  amount 
'  of  their  claims  on  relations,  or  the  sums  which  they 
'  receive  from  the  benevolence  of  others,  are  taken  into 
'  account  in  ascertaining  the  rate  of  aliment  which  the 
'  parish  must  afford. 

'From  such  an  arrangement  as  this,  many  and  great 
'  benefits  result.  The  poor  are  led  to  be  industrious  and 
'  provident ;  their  relatives  and  neighbours  are  encouraged 
'  to  assist  them  ;  a  spirit  of  independence  is  cherished ; 
'  an  unwillingness  arises  to  come  on  the  parish  for  the 
jjittance  which  it  yields  ;  the  burden  to  the  industrious 
'  part  of  the  community  of  the  ordinary  poor  is  lessened  ; 
'  a  compulsory  assessment  is  avoided ;  and  the  church 
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'  collections  prove  in  general  sufficient  to  provide  the 
'  necessary  fund." 

tatistics  as        73.  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  notice  that  the  amounts 
poor  relief  raised  by  assessment  and  from  other  sources  is  stated  in  a 
rior  to  1845.  Parliamentary  Eetiirn  issued  in  1820  to  have  been  as 
follows : — 

Average  for  years  1807-16. 

By  assessment  ....     £49,718  10  5j 
By  collections,  ^'olunta^y  con- 
tributions, etc.     .       .       .       64,477    7  3f 
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£114,195  17  9 
equal  to  an  average  of  Is.  3d.  per  head  of  the  population. 
74.  In  1839  the  amounts  were  practically  equal,  being — 

Average  for  years  1835-6-7. 


By  assessment 
By  collections,  etc. 


£77,239  19  0 
77,881  13  2 


£155,121  12  2 

equal  to  an  average  of  Is.  4d.  per  head. 

In  1820  the  total  number  of  persons  in  receipt  of  relief 
was  44,199,  or  2^  per  cent,  of  the  population,  and  in  1839, 
79,429,  equal  to  about  3  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

A  comparison  of  Scotland  with  England  for  nearly 
the  same  periods  gives  these  figures : — 


Rate  per  head 
on  poijulation. 

't;  o  CO 

CO  lO  rH 

Per  cent, 
proportion  to 
p<ipulati(m. 

Amount  of 
relief. 

4,576,965 
155,121 

Number 
relieved. 

1 

1,199,529 
79,429 

5 

15,562,000 
2,500,000 

o 

00 


o 
o 
m 


Poor  relief 
prior  to  1845 
supplemeiiteil 
by  charity 
and  begging. 


These  figures,  which  I  take  from  Sir  George  Nicholls, 
pp.  107-8,  are  certainly  very  interesting,  though  it  may 
well  be  that  the  explanation  which  he  suggests,  viz., 
that  the  deficiency  in  the  relief  granted  in  Scotland  was 
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supplemented  by  the  aid  of  charitable  persons  and  by 
begging,  is  the  correct  one  rather  than  that  relief  was 
better  administered  here  than  in  England. 

75.  I  pass  to  the  report  of  the  1843  Commission,  the 
conclusions  of  which  as  to  the  existing  system  appear  to 
me,  as  I  have  said,  to  be  based  in  great  part  upon  the 
document  from  which  I  have  just  quoted.  I  would  like 
to  draw  special  attention  to  paragraph  12,  which  contains 
an  account  of  the  gradual  provision  of  poorhouses,  "in 
'  some  of  the  larger  towns  where  the  number  of  aged  and 
'  helpless  individuals  whose  friends  are  either  unable  or 
'  unwilling  to  take  the  charge  of  them  is  always  consider- 
'  able."  The  report,  after  making  the  emphatic  statement 
that  "  The  Scottish  system  is  essentially  one  of  outdoor 
'  relief,"  proceeds  to  describe  briefly,  but  very  clearly,  the 
system  of  outdoor  relief  then  in  vogue.  I  cannot  attempt 
to  go  through  in  detail  the  various  parts  of  the  Report, 
or  the  recommendations  which  formed  the  basis  of  the 
Act  of  1845,  and  will  pass  from  it,  but,  before  doing  so, 
would  call  attention  to  the  conclusion  that  the  funds  raised 
for  relief  of  the  poor  were  insufficient.  I  would  also  like 
to  refer  specially  to  the  very  instructive  paragraphs 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  the  able-bodied,  and  to  the 
decision  of  the  Commission  that  there  was  no  call  for 
any  change  in  the  existing  law  upon  that  question.  I  may 
also  note  that  the  Commission  dismissed  the  arguments 
advanced  in  favour  of  a  national  poor  assessment. 

76.  The  above  exhausts  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  Poor 
Law  previous  to  the  Act  of  1845,  which,  as  amended  by 
later  Acts  and  interpreted  by  the  Courts,  is  the  basis  of 
our  present  system. 

77.  In  dealing  with  that  system  I  think  the  most  con- 
venient course  is  to  take  separately  the  various  heads  into 
which  the  subject  naturally  divides  itself  and  bring  them 
down  to  the  present  day. 

(5)  PERSONS  NOW  ENTITLED  TO  RELIEF. 

78.  The  description  of  persons  receiving  relief  at  the  date  Classes  of 
of  the  1843  Commission  is  given  in  the  first  paragraph  of  persons  en- 
their   Report  in  these   words :   "  The  persons  entitled  to  relief 

*  to  parochial  relief  are  those  who  are  either  wholly  or  Scotland. 
'  partly  disabled  on  account  of  age  or  infirmity  so  as  to 

*  be  incapable  of  working  and  earning  for  themselves  a 
'  sufficient  maintenance,  '  cruiked  folk ;  imijotent  folk 
'  and  weak  folk '  in  the  terms  of  the  Act  1503,  c.  70,  or 
'  'aged,  pure,  impotent  and  decayed  persons'  according 
'  to  the  Act  1579,  c.  74 — all  persons  in  fact  who  do  not 
'  come  under  the  denomination  of  able-bodied.  We  find 
'  accordingly  that  those  who  are  broken  down  or  disabled 
'  by  old  age,  those  who  are  afflicted  with  any  disease  of  a 
'  permanent  nature  which  incapacitates  them  from  work, 
'  such  as  blindness,  lameness,  paralysis,  or  the  like  ;  those 
'  also  who  are  either  insane  or  fatuous,  and  children  on 
'  account  of  their  tender  years,  whether  they  be  orphans, 
'  foundlings  or  deserted  by  their  parents,  or  deprived  of 
'  support  from  their  father  by  his  death,  transportation  or 
'  imprisonment,  are  all  considered  proper  objects  of  relief." 
.  .  .  "Besides  the  classes  of  persons  already  enumerated, 
'  and  who  are  sometimes  termed  regular  or  permanent 
'  poor  from  being  placed  on  the  regular  parish  roll,  there 
'  is  another  class  falling  under  the  denomination  of  occa- 
'  sional  poor,  who,  being  at  other  times  able-bodied,  receive 
'  occasional  or  temporary  supply  when  unable  to  work 
'  from  sickness  or  other  causes,  during  such  time  as  their 

*  inability  to  work  continues''  (Report  of  1843,  I.,  sec.  1). 

78a.  That  description,  slightly  modified  in  the  light  of 
judicial  interpretations  and  of  modern  feeling,  gives  a  very 
accurate  picture  of  the  class  of  persons  who  are  at  this  day 
entitled  to  relief. 

79.  The  Act  of  1845  contains  no  general  definition  of  The  expres- 
the  expression  "poor,"  and  accordingly  the  question  who  sion  "poor" 
are  legally  entitled  to  relief  must  be  determined  by  a  con-  defined 
sideration  of  the  then  existing  practice  and  of  judicial 
decisions.    It  is  probable  that  the  framers  of  the  statute 
advisedly  did  not  attempt  to  make  any  hard  and  fast 

rules  on  this  point,  but  intended  that  the  methods  of 
relief  created  by  them  were  to  be  applied  to  the  same 
class  of  persons  as  had  been  in  the  receij^t  of  relief  under 
the  old  system. 

80.  Accordingly  we  find  that  section  70  of  the  Act  pro- 
vides that  in  every  case  where  a  poor  person  in  any  parish 
applies  for  parochial  relief,  the  parish  is  bound  to  relieve 
him  in  the  first  instance,  "  notwithstanding  such  poor 
'  person  may  not  have  a  settlement  in  the  parish  or  com- 
'  bination  if  he  be  in  other  respects  legally  entitled  to  parochial 
'  relief,''  and  to  continue  such  interim  relief  till  the  question 
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of  his  settlement  is  decided.  This  of  coi;rse  throws  no 
light  upon  the  question  as  to  what  qnalificationa  sxich 
person  must  possess  in  order  to  be  legally  entitled. 

81.  The  only  section  which  contains  any  sort  of  attempt 
to  classify  such  persons  is  the  60th,  which  makes  provision 
for  the  erection  of  poorhouses.  The  preamble  is  in  the 
following  terms : — 

"And  whereas  for  more  effectually  administering 
'  to  the  wants  of  the  aged  and  other  friendless  im- 
'  potent  poor,  and  also  for  providing  for  those  poor 
'persons  who  from  weakness  or  facility  of  mind,  or 
'  by  reason  of  dissipated  and  improvident  habits, 
'  are  unable  or  unfit  to  take  charge  of  their  own  affairs, 
'  it  is  expedient  that  poorhouses  should  be  erected  in 
'  populous  parishes." 
it  has  been  argued  that  this  section  applied  only  to  the 
certain   classes  of  poor  specially  enumerated,  and  that 
it  was  intended  that  these  poorhouses  could  be  used  for 
these  classes  only,  but  it  was  held  in  the  case  of  Forsyth 
V.  Nicholl,  1687,  5  M.  293,  that  the  words  "aged  and 
'  other  friendless  impotent  poor"   applied  to  all  "poor 
'  persons  entitled  to  the  relief  which  law  provides."    "  Im- 
'  potent,"  says  I^ord  Neaves,  "  means  impotent  so  that 
'  they  cannot  maintain  themselves,  and  friendless  means 
'  that  there  are  no  other  persons  able  and  willing  to  support 
'  them."    It  Avill  be  noticed  that  the  words  of  this  preamble 
are  taken  almost  verhatim  from  the  older  statutes  (see 
specially  1579,  c.  74),  so  that  there  is  clearly  no  intention 
of  altermg  or  extending  the  class.    This  is  very  clea,rly 
pointed  out  by  Lord  Brougham  in  the  case  of  APJVilliam 
V.  Adams,  1852,  1  Macq.  120  (one  of  the  famous  "able- 
bodied  "  cases). 

82.  I  would  refer  also  to  a  very  important  section  (68), 
which  is  in  these  terms 

"All  assessments  imposed  and  levied  for  the 
'  relief  of  the  poor  shall  extend  and  be  applicable  to 
'  the  relief  of  occasional  as  well  as  permanent  poor  : 
'  Provided  always  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
'  be  held  to  confer  a  right  to  demand  relief  on  able- 
'  bodied  persons  out  of  employment." 

The  distinction  between  occasional  and  permanent 
poor  has  already  been  explained  in  the  extract  from  the 
Commission's  Report  given  above.  The  only  object  of 
the  first  part  of  the  section  would  seem  to  be  to  remove 
any  doubt  as  to  Avhether  any  but  the  permanent  poor  were 
entitled  to  relief.  The  practice  had  been  conflicting,  and 
while  the  Commission  gave  their  opinion  that  such  persons 
were  entitled  to  relief,  this  section  confirms  that  opinion. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  the  section  is  the 
proviso  excluding  the  able-bodied,  but  the  consideration 
of  it  may  be  reserved  till  I  deal  with  that  question. 

83.  I  have  nothing  further  to  say  as  to  the  bearing  of 
the  1845  Act  on  this  question,  nor  do  any  subsequent 
Acts  cast  any  light  upon  it.  Accordingly,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  the  existing  law  is  enunciated  by  the 
Commission  of  1843,  with  some  slight  modifications  as 
the  result  of  judicial  decisions  and  modern  feeling  and 
practice. 

84.  Before  referring  to  these  decisions  I  may  briefly  bring 
up  to  date  the  description  which  I  have  qiioted  by  stating 
what  classes  of  persons  would  now  be  held  to  be  legally 
entitled  to  relief.  These  would  include  all  persons  disabled 
by  age  or  by  mental  or  bodily  infirmity  from  gaining  a 
livelihood  by  working  and  having  no  means  of  subsistence  ; 
widows  or  deserted  wives  burdened  with  children  whom 
they  are  bound  to  support  even  though  they  may  be  able- 
bodied  ;  and  orphan  pupil  children  {i.e.  girls  under  twelve 
and  boys  under  fourteen  years  of  age).  Those  who,  though 
wholly  destitute  themselves  and  otherwise  proper 
objects  of  relief,  have  relations  legally  liable  for  their 
support,  and  in  a  position  to  maintain  them,  are  not 
entitled  to  be  placed  upon  the  ijermanent  roll  of  poor,  but 
have  a  right  to  temporary  support,  for  which  the  parish  may 
reimburse  themselves  from  such  relatives. 

Judicial  85.  An  able-bodied  man  is  not  entitled  to  relief  either 

ilecisioiis  iis  for  himself  or  for  those  whom  he  is  bound  to  support.  I 
to  relief  of : —  have  already  referred  to  the  views  expressed  by  the  1843 
Commission  upon  this  point  and  to  the  confirmation  of 
those  views  implied  Ijy  the  proviso  to  section  68  of  the 
1845  Act,  and  it  may  be  well  to  refer  briefly  to  the  cases 
decided  subsecpient  to  that  date,  ^vhich  have  removed  all 
doubt  as  to  the  point. 
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86.  In  M'-William  v.  Adams,  1852,  1  Macq.  120,  it  was 
decided  by  the  House  of  Lords  that  "an  able-bodied  man 
'  has  no  right  to  parochial  relief  for  himself  though  unable 
'  to  find  employment  and  destitute  of  the  means  of  sub- 


'  sistence."    The  judgment  was  based  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  the  older  statutes — in  particular  of  1579,  c.  74 —  Judicial 
on  the  fact  that  no  provision  had  ever  been  made  for  decisions  as 
setting  the  able-bodied  poor  to  work,  or  for  any  regulation  to  relief  of  :— 
to  provide  for  the  due  administration  of  relief  in  such 
cases  so  as  to  prevent  them  being  supported  in  idleness  ; 
and  also  on  the  proviso  in  section  68  of  the  1845  Act, 
"as  indicating  the  jealousy  of  the  legislature  to  guard 
'  against  relief  to  able-bodied  persons  when  out  of  employ- 
'  ment." 

87.  At  the  same  date  it  was  decided  in  the  case  of  Children  of 
Lindsay  v.  M'Tear,  1  Macq.  155,  that  an  able-bodied  man  able-bodied 
is  not  entitled  to  claim  relief  on  behalf  of  his  children  men. 
living  in  family  with  him.    It  was  there  argued  that,  the 
children  at  least  being  of  tender  age,  were  "  poor,  impotent 

'  persons,  and  as  such  entitled  to  be  relieved  out  of  the 
'  rates." 

The  Court,  however,  held  that  the  Poor  Law  does  not 
recognise  children  as  distinct  from  their  parents  when 
they  are  all  living  in  family  together,  and  that  the  children 
can  only  claim  through  their  parent,  who  represents  them 
and  to  whose  control  they  are  subject. 

88.  In  Petrie  v.  Meek,  1859,  21  D.  614,  the  principle  laid 
down  in  these  cases  was  re-aflirmed,  and  was  explained 

as  meaning  (1)  that  "an  able-bodied  man  has  under  no  Jieanin"  of 
'  circumstances  whatever  a  legal  right  to  parochial  relief  "able-° 
'  either  for  himself  or  his  family,  and  (2)  that  by  an  able-  bodied." 
'  bodied  man  is  meant  one  who  suffers  under  no  personal 
'  inability,  bodily  or  mental,  to  work."    It  was  further 
deduced  as  a  necessary  corollary  that  "the  parochial 
'  board  and  the  inspector  of  a  parish  are  not  entitled  to 
'  employ  any  part  of  the  funds  raised  by  assessment  for 
'  the  support  of  the  poor  to  the  relief  or  assistance  of  able- 
'  bodied  persons,  under  any  circumstances  —  or  in  other 
'  words  to  raise  funds  by  assessment  for  such  purposes." — 
(L.  J.  C.  Inglis  at  p.  621.) 

89.  Again,  in  Jack  v.  Thorn,  1860,  23  D.  173,  it  was  held 
that  a  man  who  though  in  bad  health  was  able  to  earn 
wages  was  not  a  proper  object  of  relief.  Lord  J.  C.  Inglis 
said,  "  The  expression  able-bodied  is  a  comparative  term. 
'  What  the  statute  means  is  a  man  not  labouring  under  any 
'  disability  (bodily  or  mental)  to  work  so  as  to  earn  his 
'  subsistence." 

90.  Even  subsequently  to  this  decision,  however,  advan- 
tage was  occasionally  taken  of  a  construction  put  upon 
section  68  to  the  effect  that  though  an  able-bodied  man 
was  not  entitled  to  demand  relief,  yet  it  might  be  given  to 
him  when  out  of  employment  as  an  "occasional"  pauper. 

The  point  was  finally  settled  in  the  case  of  Isdale  v.  Jack,  House  of 
1866,  4  M.  (H.L.),  p.  1.    There  it  was  decided  that  "As  the  Lords  deci- 
'  Poor  Law  Act  only  authorises  a  parochial  board  to  raise  sion  as  to 
'  by  assessment  the  funds  requisite  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  right  of  able- 
'  persons  entitled  to  reUef,  it  is  ultra  vires  of  the  Board  to  bodied  to 
'  expend  any  part  thereof  in  relieving  able-bodied  poor,  receive  relief. 
'  these  not  being  entitled  to  demand  relief."    The  House  of 
Lords  were  of  opinion  that  "  The  right  to  give  and  receive 
'  relief  was  correlative,  and  if  there  were  no  right  to 
'  demand  relief  there  was  none  to  give  relief." 

91.  That  is  the  law  upon  the  question  at  the  present 
day. 

92.  As  regards  the  meaning  of  the  expression  "able- 
bodied,"  I  would  refer  to  the  expression  of  opinion  by  Lord 
Justice  Clerk  Inglis  in  the  case  of  Jack  which  I  have  quoted 
above.  It  is  obvious  that  in  many  cases  it  must  be 
difhcult  to  draw  the  line  and  to  decide  whether  a  person 
really  is  able-bodied  or  not.  The  policy  of  the  Board  as 
to  dealing  with  such  cases,  which  1  may  say  is  generally 
followed  in  practice,  may  be  best  indicated  by  the  follow- 
ing quotation  from  a  circular  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Supervision  in  1878  : — 

"  It  must  be  kept  in  view  that  parochial  boards  have 
'  no  power  to  expend  any  of  their  funds  in  the  relief 
'  of  persons  who  are  not  both  destitute  and  (wholly 
'  or  partially)  disabled.  In  considering  the  question 
'  of  disability,  however,  in  the  case  of  a  person  really 

*  destitute,  the  inspector  should  not  carry  the  letter 
'  of  the  law  to  an  extreme,  and  cause  delay  in  a 
'  doubtful  case  by  the  necessity  of  an  appeal  to  the 
'  sheriff.  Moreover,  it  is  obvious  that  if  a  person  is 
'  really  destitute,  no  long  period  would  elapse  before 
'  he  also  became  disabled  from  want  of  food.  It 
'  would  probably  be  a  safe  rule  of  practice  in  such 

*  cases  to  afford  immediate  relief,  if  the  inspector  is  of 
'  opinion  that  the  sheriff'  on  appeal  would  order  it." 

93.  There  must  necessarily  be  many  distressing  cases 
where,  owing  to  an  able-bodied  man  being  out  of  employ- 
ment his  dependants  suffer  want,  but,  as  has  been  pointed 
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out,  it  is  not  legal  to  treat  such  a  man  as  being  entitled 
to  relief  out  of  the  poor  rates,  and  he  can  only  be  assisted 
by  private  benevolence  or  under  the  recent  Unemployed 
Act.  The  Board  have  been  asked  from  time  to  time 
whether  it  is  legal  to  admit  to  a  poorliouse  hospital  the 
dependants  of  an  able-bodied  man,  and  though  they  believe 
that  there  are  cases  where  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  is 
evadtd,  and  such  persons  are  admitted,  they  are  bound 
when  the  question  is  put  to  them  to  answer  it  in  the 
negative. 

94.  There  is,  however,  an  exception  to  this  general  rule, 
in  the  case  of  the  family  of  an  able-bodied  man  who  is  in 
prison,  and  also  when  a  member  of  his  family  is  a  lunatic. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  Liuiacy  Acts  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  confine  such  member  in  an  asylum.  Where,  in 
such  a  case,  the  husband,  though  able-bodied,  is  unable 
to  bear  the  expense  of  his  wife's  maintenance,  she  is 
maintained  as  a  pauper  lunatic  at  the  expense  of  the 
parish,  but  as  he  is  not  entitled  to  parochial  relief  either 
for  himself  or  for  his  family,  he  is  held  not  to  be  the 
recipient  of  any  relief  and  not  to  be  a  pauper.  This  was 
laid  down  in  the  case  of  Palmer  v.  Russell,  1871,  10  M. 
185,  and  the  principle  has  been  affirmed  in  the  subsequent 
cases  of  Milne  v.  Henderson,  1879,  7  R.  317,  where  it  was 
held  that  relief  given  to  an  able-bodied  father  on  behalf 
of  his  imbecile  son  living  with  him  did  not  pauperise  the 
father,  and  Farquharson  v.  Liddell,  1894,  21  R.  583, 
another  case  of  a  dependant  confined  in  an  asylirm. 

95.  As  regards  the  case  of  able-ljodied  women,  widows  or 
deserted  wives,  who  are  burdened  with  young  children,  it 
was  decided  in  the  case  of  Hay  v.  Doonan,  1851,  13  D.  1223, 
that  a  deserted  wife  left  destitute  with  young  children 
was  entitled  to  parochial  relief,  the  ground  of  the  decision 
being  that  a  woman,  even  though  able-bodied,  was  not  in  a 
position  to  be  able  to  maintain  herself  and  children.  As 
was  pointed  out  bv  Lord  President  M'Neill  in  the  case 
of  Mackay  v.  Baillle,  1853,  15  D.  971  et  974  :  "In  the  case 
'  of  an  able-bodied  father  there  is  a  presumption  juris  et 
'  de  jure  that  he  is  able  to  gain  his  livelihood  so  as  to  sujjport 
'  himself  and  family,  but  there  is  no  such  presumption  in 
'  the  case  of  a  mother.  It  depends  altogether  upon  circum- 
'  stances  whether  a  woman  is  capable  of  supporting  herself 
'  and  child.  She  is  not  held  to  have  the  same  strength  of 
'  body  as  the  father.  ...  It  is  not  a  question  whether 
'  she  is  able-bodied,  but  whether  she  is  able-bodied  to  the 
'  effect  of  being  able  to  support  herself  and  family." 

96.  On  the  other  hand,  an  able-bodied  woman  without 
children  is  no  more  entitled  to  relief  than  an  able-bodied 
man.  Thus  it  was  decided  in  the  case  of  Scott  v.  Beattie, 
1880,  7  E.  1047,  that  "  the  wife  of  a  pauper  lunatic  con- 
'  fined  in  an  asylum  is  not  necessarily  an  object  of  parochial 
'  relief,  and  where  she  is  able-bodied  and  without  children 
'  she  is  not  entitled  to  it."  "  It  is  well  settled,"  said  Lord 
President  IngUs,  "that  such  persons  as  a  deserted  wife 
'  or  widow,  able-bodied  and  without  encumbrance,  are  not 
*  proper  objects  for  parochial  relief." 

97.  A  married  woman  whose  husband  lived  in  an  adjoin- 
ing parish,  but  refused  to  live  with  her,  being  in  a  poor  state 
of  health,  was  held  in  a  recent  case  to  be  a  proper  object 
of  relief,  though  her  husband  was  an  able-bodied  man 
{Rattray  Parish  Council  v.  Goupar  Angus  Parish  Council, 
1903).  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  de- 
serted wives  -who  are  not  able-bodied  are  entitled  to  relief, 
even  though  they  have  no  children  to  support,  being 
regarded  simply  as  ordinary  persons  who  are  disabled  by 
infirmity  from  gaining  a  livelihood. 

Question  as  to  98.  As  regards  children  under  puberty,  the  presumption 
when  children  is  that  they  are  not  capable  of  suj^porting  themselves, 
become  "  able- and  accordingly  if  orijhans,  and  having  no  near  relatives 
bodied. "         bound  to  maintain  them,  they  are  proper  objects  of  relief. 

Whether  they  cease  to  be  so,  and  become  "able-bodied" 
immediately  on  attaining  puberty,  is  a  question  which 
must  necessarily  depend  on  circumstances.  Thus  in 
Beattie  V.  McCulloch,  1880,  7  E.  907,  it  was  held  that  "a 
'  lad  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  had  for  a  period  of  three 
'  months  been  employed  in  a  bottle-work,  and  in  receipt  of 
'  6s.  a  week  of  wages,  but  who  had  lost  his  situation  owiug 
'  to  a  strike,  and  had  been  six  months  without  getting  other 
'  employment,  and  whose  only  surviving  parent,  his 
'  mother,  was  in  receipt  of  relief,  was,  in  the  circumstances 
'  and  for  the  time,  entitled  to  relief."  Lord  President 
Inglis  said  :  "  While  it  is  not  every  boy  of  sixteen  who 
'  can  be  termed,  in  the  sense  of  being  able  to  look  after 
'  and  maintain  himself,  an  able-bodied  man,  there  are 
'  undoubtedly  many  of  that  age  who  are  in  that  position. 
'  When  a  lad  above  the  age  of  pupillarity  has  fairly 
'embarked  in  a  trade,  and  is  in  receipt  of  regular  wages, 
'  he  has  attained  the  position  of  an  able-bodied  man, 
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'  whatever  his  age  may  be."  But  mere  casual  employment  Mr.  Ewan 
for  a  short  time  in  the  case  of  a  boy  just  emerging  Macpkersmi. 
from  pupillarity  would  not  make  him  an  able-bodied  man.  ^  ^  ~ 


(6)  NATUEE  OF  EELIEF  GIVEN,  OUTDOOR 
AND  INDOOR. 

99.  As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  system  of  relief  Policy  of 
in  Scotland  is  primarily  an  outdoor  one.  Central 

100.  The  policy  of  this  Board  with  regard  to  its  adminis-  ^'^,^elief!'^ 
tration,   which  is  loyally   carried   out  throughout  the 
country,  and  which,  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying,  com- 
mends itself   to  certainly  the  great  majority  of  Parish 
Councils,  is  so  clearly  embodied  in  circulars  which  have 

been  issued  from  time  to  time  that  I  think  I  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  these  as  giving  the  fullest  possible 
explanation  of  our  views  upon  the  point.  In  a  circular 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Supervision  in  1883,  there  is  the 
following  pronouncement : — 

"The  Board  think  it  right  to  repeat  their  circular  Classes  of 
'  letter  of  January  28th,  1878,  in  order  that  the  atten-  persons  to 
'  tion  of  the  Parochial  Board  may  again  be  caUed  whom  poor- 
*  to  the  subject.  house  lelitf 

'  In  the  Board's  circular  letter,  dated  February  should  be 
'  2nd,  1850,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  proper  subjects 
'  for  admission  into  a  poorhouse  form  two  separate 
'  classes  easily  distinguishable  from  other  classes  of 
'  paupers,  and  from  one  another  : — 

"'The  first  of  these  two  classes  of  paupers,  for 
whom  relief  in  a  poorhouse  is  preferable  to  out- 
'  door  relief,  comprises  all  destitute  persons  who  are 
'  incapacitated  by  youth  or  old  age,  or  by  disease, 
'  whether  mental  or  physical,  from  contributing  in 
'  any  way  to  their  own  suj^port,  and  who,  at  the  same 
'  time,  from  being  friendless,  or  from  requiring  more 
'  than  ordinary  attendance,  cannot  be  adequately 
'  maintained  and  cared  for  by  means  of  outdoor  relief. 

" '  The  other  class  of  paupers  for  whom  relief 
'  in  a  poorhouse  is  preferable  to  outdoor  relief,  and 
'  to  whom  it  is  peculiarly  applicable,  either  as  a  test 
'  or  as  affording  the  means  of  needful  restraint,  con- 
'  sists  of  applicants  for,  or  recipients  of,  relief  of 
'  every  kind,  whose  claims  are  doubtful,  such  as  per- 
'  sons  who  are  suspected  of  concealing  or  of  mis- 
'  representing  the  extent  of  their  means  and  re- 
'  ,'iources,  whether  arising  from  their  own  exertions 
'  and  earnings  or  from  the  aid  afforded  by  friends  or 
'  relatives :  or  persons  who,  though  not  able-bodied, 
'  are  yet  not  so  disabled  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
'  Parochial  Board,  to  render  them  incapable  of  main- 
'  taining  themselves  and  their  dependants,  if  any, 
'  without  relief  from  the  parish  ;  but  more  especially 
'  all  persons  of  idle,  immoral  or  dissipated  habits, 
'  who,  if  admitted  to  outdojr  relief,  would  squander 
'  their  allowances  in  drunkenness  and  debauchery,  or 
'  otherwise  misapply  them.  Poor  persons  may  not 
'  be  allowed  to  starve  because  they  or  their  parents 
'  are  vicious,  but  the  law  leaves  to  the  bodies  to 
'  whom  its  administration  is  entrusted  a  choice  as 
'  to  the  manner  of  affording  relief,  and  if  parochial 
'  boards  desire  to  discourage  indolence,  to  detect  im- 
'  posture,  to  check  extravagance,  and  to  reform  or 
'  control  vice,  they  must  make  work,  confinement,  and 
'  discipline  the  conditions  upon  which  paupers  of  this 
'  class  are  relieved.' 

"The  experience  which  those  charged  with  the 
'  administration  of  the  poor  law  have  acquired  since 
'  1850  has  established  that  it  is  hurtful  in  practice 
'  to  grant  relief  otherwise  than  in  the  poorhouse  to  the 
'  following  classes :  —  (1)  Mothers  of  illegitimate 
'  children,  including  widows  with  legitimate  families 
'  who  may  fall  into  immoral  habits ;  (2)  deserted 
'  wives  ;  (3)  persons  having  grown-up  families  settled 
'  either  in  this  country  or  abroad  ;  (4)  persons  having 
'  collateral  relatives  in  comfortable  circumstances ; 
'  (5)  wives  of  persons  sentenced  to  terms  of  im- 
'  prisonment  or  penal  servitude ;  (6)  generally,  all 
'  persons  of  idle,  immoral,  or  dissipated  habits. 

"The  results  which  have  been  obtained  from  the 
'  revision  of  the  registers  of  poor  suggested  by  the 
'  reports  of  the  Board's  officers  during  the  past  five 
'  years  are  so  striking  that  the  Board  desire  to  call 
'  the  special  attention  of  the  Parochial  Board  to  the 
'  information  which  they  have  thus  obtained. 

"  That  information  clearly  establishes,  first,   that  Effect  of  pour- 
'  a  judicious  but  firm  and  vigilant  use  of  the  poor-  house  test. 
'  house    test  has  a  marked  effect  in  diminishing 
'  pauperism  ;  secondly,  that  it  is  not  attended  with 
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'  any  evil  consequences,  such  as  the  increase  of  crime 
'  or  vagrancy  ;  thirdly,  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
'  paupers  by  whom  the  offer  of  the  poorhouse  has 
'  been  refused  become  self-supporting  or  are  supported 
'  by  their  relatives." 

Again,  in  a  circular  issued  by  this  Board  in  1895  we 
find  the  following  : — 

The  Relief  of  the  Adult  Poor. 

"The  treatment  of  the  adult  poor  involves  ques- 
'  tions  regarding  which  there  has  been  much  con- 
'  troversy,  but  on  which  it  is  unnecessary  at  present 
'  to  enter. 

'For  the  necessity  of  a  test,  in  certain  cases  at 
'  least,  is  now  generally  acknowledged,  and  the  only 
'  practically  effective  test  that  can  be  applied  is  the 
'  offer  of  indoor  relief.  While  outdoor  relief  is  and  has 
'  been  the  rule  in  Scotland,  prolonged  experience 
'  satisfied  the  bodies  to  whom  the  administration  of 
'  the  poor  law  was  entrusted  that,  without  the  right 
'  to  use  a  poorhouse,  they  were  powerless  to  check 

*  the  growth  of  pauperism.  It  is  now  admitted  on  all 
'  hands  that  it  is  hurtful  in  practice  (as  tending  to 
'  encourage  imposture  and  immorality)  to  grant 
'  relief  otherwise  than  in  the  poorhouse  to  the  follow- 
'  ing  classes  :  —  Mothers  of  illegitimate  children, 
'  including  widow^s  with  legitimate  families  who 
'  may  fall  into  immoral  habits ;  deserted  wives ; 
'  wives  of  persons  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  or  any 
'  considerable  term  of  imprisonment  ;  generally,  all 
'  persons  of  idle,  immoral,  or  dissipated  habits." 

(a)  Outdoor  Relief. 

101.  The  amount  of  outdoor  relief  given  is  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Parish  Council,  and  necessarily  varies  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  applicant,  according  as  he  is  abso- 
lutely destitute  and  incapable  of  doing  anything  for  his 
support  or  is  able  to  earn  a  little  for  himself  or  is  in  re- 
ceipt of  some  little  assistance  from  relatives.  It  would 
be  quite  misleading  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  give  any 
general  statement  as  to  the  amount  which  it  is  usual  to 
give.  Such  amount  necessarily  varies  also  in  accordance 
with  the  standard  of  living  in  the  locality,  and  in  a  re- 
mote Highland  parish  less  may  suffice  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together  than  in  a  large  city.  No  doul:)t  the  out- 
door officials  of  this  Board  and  inspectors  of  parishes 
will  be  able  to  supply  valuable  information  as  to  the  rates 
of  allowances  usually  given  in  their  district.  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  me  to  say  that  we  aim  at  giving  the  pauper  an 
allowance  sufficient  to  maintain  himself,  without  putting 
him  in  a  position  better  than  that  of  those  in  his  own  class 
who  support  themselves. 

102.  Should  the  pauper  be  dissatisfied  with  the  amount 
given  him  or  with  the  nature  of  the  relief  offered,  he  has 
the  right  of  appealing  to  this  Board  in  terms  of  section 
74  of  the  Act  of  1845.    That  section  provides  :— 

"  In  every  case  in  which  any  poor  person  shall 
'  consider  the  relief  granted  him  to  be  inadequate, 
'  such  poor  person  shall  lodge,  or  cause  to  be  lodged, 
'  a  complaint  with  the  Board  of  Supervision,  which 
'  Board  shall,  and  is  hereby  required,  without  delay, 
'  to  investigate  the  nature  and  grounds  of  the  com- 
'  plaint  ;  and  if,  upon  inquiry,  it  shall  appear  that  the 
'  grounds  of  such  complaint  are  well-founded,  and 
'  if  the  same  shall  not  be  removed,  then  the  said 
'  Board  shall  by  a  minute  declare  that  in  the  opinion 
'  of  the  Board  such  poor  person  has  a  just  cause  of 
'  action  against  the  parish  or  combination  from  which 
'  he  claims  relief,  and  a  copy  of  such  minute,  certified 
'  and  signed  by  the  Secretary,  sliall,  if  required,  be 
'  delivered  to  such  poor  person,  and  upon  the  pro- 
'  duction  or  exhibition  of  such  minute  or  certified 
'  copy  thereof  such  poor  person  shall  forthwith,  and 
'  without  any  further  proceedings,  be  entitled  to  the 
'  benefit  of  the  poor's  roll  in  the  Court  of  Session  ; 
'  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Board  of  Supervision, 
'  after  any  action  has  actually  been  commenced  by  or 
'  on  behalf  of  such  poor  person,  to  award  him  such 

*  interim  aliment  as  to  the  said  Board  shall  seem  just 
'  during  the  dependency  of  such  action,  which  award 
'  the  parochial  board  of  every  such  jmrish  or  com- 
'  bination  shall  be  bound  to  obey." 

The  form  of  petition  presented  to  the  Board  in  such 
cases  is  given  in  Rules,  etc.,  p.  217.*  When  an  application 
is  made  the  Board  inquires  into  it,  very  often  sending  one 
of  their  general  superintendents  to  visit  the  pauper  and  the 
Parish  Councils  concerned,  and  if  satisfied  that  there  is  no 

*  Rules,  Instructions,  and  Keconmiendatiuns  to  Parochial  Authorities, 
issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board  of  Scotland,  1897. 
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good  ground  for  complaint,  dismisses  the  appeal.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  seems  that  there  is  good  ground,  the  Board 
recommends  the  Parish  Council  to  increase  the  allowance 
or  to  substitute  an  off'er  of  outdoor  relief  for  one  of  indoor 
relief,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  while  the 
statute  does  not  in  so  many  words  provide  an  appeal 
against  an  offer  of  indoor  relief,  the  expression  "inade- 
quate" in  the  section  quoted  is  interpreted  as  applying 
to  the  nature  as  well  as  the  amount  of  the  relief  offered. 
The  Board's  recommendations  are  almost  invariably 
followed,  but  in  the  event  of  the  Parish  Council  declining 
to  do  so  the  Board  may  issue  the  declaration  that  the 
pauper  has  a  good  cause  of  action. 

103.  No  action  as  to  the  amount  of  relief  granted  will  lie 
unless  the  Board  have  declared  that  there  is  a  just  cause 
of  action  (1845  Act,  sec.  75).  I  may  say  that  it  has  not 
been  necessary  during  the  whole  of  my  time  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  to  issue  any  such  declaration. 

104.  In  the  event  of  relief  being  refused  altogether  the 
poor  person  may  apply  to  the  sheriff.  The  procedure  is 
regulated  by  section  73  of  the  Act,  which  provides  : — 

"  If  relief  shall  be  refused  to  any  poor  person  who 
'  shall  have  made  application  for  relief,  it  shall  and 
'  may  be  lawful  for  such  poor  person  to  apply  to  the 
'  sheriff  of  the  county  in  which  the  parish  or  com- 
'  bination  is  situate,  and  the  said  sheriff  shall  forthwith, 
'  if  he  be  of  opinion  that  such  poor  person  is,  upon 
'  the  facts  stated,  legally  entitled  to  relief,  make  an 
'  order  upon  the  inspector  of  poor,  or  other  officer  of 
'  such  parish  or  combination,  directing  him  to  afford 
'  relief  to  such  poor  person  in  the  meantime  until  such 
'  inspector  or  other  officer  shall  on  or  before  a  day  to 
'  be  appointed  by  the  said  sheriff,  and  to  be  intimated 
'  in  the  same  order,  give  in  a  statement  in  writing  show- 
'  ing  the  reasons  why  the  application  of  such  poor 
'  person  for  relief  was  refused,  which  statement  the 
'  said  sheriff  shall  afterwards  appoint  to  be  answered, 
'  and  shall,  if  required,  nominate  an  agent  to  appear 
'  and  answer  on  behalf  of  such  poor  person,  and  shall 
'  further,  if  necessary,  direct  a  record  to  be  made  up 
'  and  a  proof  to  be  led  by  both  parties  ;  and  it  shall 
'  be  lawful  for  the  sheriff,  if  he  shall  see  fit,  to  direct 
'  the  interim  support  to  such  poor  person  to  be  con- 
'  tinued  until  a  final  judgment  shall  have  been  pro- 
'  nounced  on  the  merits  of  the  case  ;  provided  always, 
'  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  constructed  to 
'  enable  the  said  sheriff  to  determine  on  the  adequacy 
'  of  the  relief  which  may  be  afforded,  or  to  interfere 
'  in  respect  of  the  amount  of  relief  to  be  given  in  any 
'  individual  case." 

105.  A  regulation  issued  by  the  Board  in  1885  states  that  Outdoor 

"  the  Board  do  not  wish  to  interfere  with  the  times  at  which  allowances 
'  paupers  shall  be  paid — weekly  payments,  however  de-  to  be  fixed  by 
'  sirable,  being  in  some  cases  impracticable  —  but  they  the  week. 
'  must  insist  up)on  all  outdoor  allowances  being  in  future 
'  allotted  and  fixed  by  the  week."    This  was  of  course 
intended  to  check  the  practice  of  fixing  allowances  by 
tlie  calendar  month,  on  the  ground  that  the  months  are 
not  of  equal  length. 

(6)  Indoor  Relief. 

106.  Section  60  of  the  1845  Act  makes  the  following  Provision  as 


,1 


to  erection  of 
poorhouses. 


provision  as  to  the  erection  of  poorhouses  : — 

"That  in  every  case  in  which  a  parish  or  com- 
'  bination  of  parishes  contains  more  than  five  thousand 
'  inhabitants,  according  to  the  enumeration  of  the 
'  population  then  last  published   by  authority  of 
'  Parliament,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  parochial 
'  board  of  any  such  parish  or  combination  to  take 
'  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  erecting  a  poor- 
'  house  for  such  parish  or  combination,  or  of  altering 
'  or  enlarging  any  existing  poorhouse  ;   and  if  after 
*  full  time  and  opportunity  given  for  deliberate  con- 
'  sideration  the  said  parochial  board  shall  be  satisfied 
'  of  the  propriety  of  erecting  a  poorhouse,  or  of  en- 
'  larging  any  existing  poorhouse,  and  shall  come 
'  to  a  resolution  to  that  effect,  such  resolution  shall 
'  be  forthwith  reported  to  the  Board  of  Supervision, 
'  and  if  approved  of  by  the  Board  of  Supervision, 
'  the  same  shall  be  carried  into  execution  by  the  said 
'  parochial  board." 
107.  Section  61  provides  that  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Erection  of 
Board  two  or  more  "  contiguous  parishes "  may  agree  joint  poor- 
to  build   a  common  poorhouse,  and  that  the  expense  house  by  two 
shall  be  borne  by  the  parishes  in  such  proportion  as  may 
be  agreed  upon.    Wliere  such  agreement  has  been  effected  contiguous 
no  parish  may  withdraw  without  the  consent  of  the  Board.  P*"^'^ 
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""owcr  to  108.  Parishes  are  authorised  by  sec.  63  to  borrow  for  the 

)oirow  money  purpose  of  erecting  new  poorhouses  and  for  "enlarging, 
or  erection,  '  altering,  or  repairing  any  e.xisting  poorliouse "  on  the 
tc,  of  poor-  security  of  future  poor  assessments,  "  provided  always  that 
ouses:  repay-  '  the  principal  sum  so  borrowed  shall  in  no  case  exceed  three 
paent  of  loans,  'times  the  amount  of  the  assessment  raised  for  the  relief 
'  of  the  poor  during  the  year  immediately  preceding  that 
'  in  which  the  money  is  borrowed  ;  and  that  any  loan  of 
'  money  borrowed  for  the  purposes  aforesaid  shall  be 
'  repaid  by  annual  instalments  of  not  less  in  anj'  one  year 
'  than  one-tenth  (now  one  thirtieth,  in  terms  of  Poor  Law 
'  Act,  1856,  sec.  3)  of  the  sum  borrowed,  exclusive  of 
'  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  same.  Provided  also 
'  that  no  further  or  other  sum  shall  be  borrowed  or  charge- 
'  able  on  the  poor  assessment  for  the  purposes  aforesaid 
'  until  the  whole  of  the  money  last  borrowed,  with  in- 
'  terest  on  the  same,  shall  have  been  paid  off."  The  last- 
named  proviso  is  repealed  by  section  2  of  the  Poor 
Law  Act,  1886,  "in  so  far  as  relates  to  parishes  or  com- 
'  binations  having  a  population  exceeding  one  hundred 
'  thousand,"  and  further  provisions  are  made  by  that  Act 
for  borrowing  for  the  jjurposes  of  this  section. 

109.  No  new  poorhouse  may  be  built  nor  any  existing 
poorhouse  enlarged  or  altered,  unless  the  plan  has  been 
submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Board  (1845  Act,  sec.  63). 

110.  The  Parish  Councils  are  bound  to  "frame  rules  and 
'  regulations  for  the  management  of  such  poorhouse  and 
'  for  the  discipline  and  treatment  of  the  inmates  thereof, 
'  and  for  the  admission  of  any  known  minister  of  the  reli- 
'  gious  persuasion  of  any  inmate  of  such  poorhouse  at  all 
'  I'easonable  times,  on  the  request  of  such  inmate,  for  the 
'purpose  of  affording  religious  assistance  to  such  inmate" 
(sec.  4).  They  must  submit  these  rules  to  the  Boarl  for 
approval,  none  being  effectual  or  to  be  acted  upon  without 
such  approval.  I  produce  a  copy  of  model  rules.*  These 
are,  however,  at  present  under  cousideralion,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  amend  them  largely.  (.Sc^'  Report  of  Depart- 
mental Committee  on  Poor  Law  Medical  Relief,  L,  jjages 
103-129.)  t 

111.  A  parish  or  combination  may  receive  in  their  poor- 
house poor  i^ersons  belonging  to  any  other  j^arish,  and 

;ive  boarders  may  chai'ge  such  rates  for  their  maintenance  as  are 
oni  outside    approved  by  the  Board  (sec.  65). 

112.  It  has  been  held  that  an  offer  of  admission  to 
a  poorhouse  twentv-five  miles  awav  was  a  sufficient 
offer  of  relief  {Wdtso7i  v.  Welsh,  1853,  15  D.  971).  It 
might,  however,  be  a  question  to  be  decided  by  the 
Board  whether  an  offer  to  a  very  distant  ])Oorhouse  should 
be  held  to  be  a  sufhcient  offer  of  relief  {Forsyth  v.  Nicholl, 
5  M.  293).  We  have  also  used  this  power  as  a  lever  to 
make  Parish  Councils  improve  the  condition  of  their  poor- 

3.rish  Council  house,  by  saying  that  if  it  is  not  improved  we  shall  not 
Mnii>iove  Its  (;onsicler  an  offer  of  admission  thereto  as  a  sufficient  offer 
of  relief. 
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113.  The  Parish  Council  must  provide  medical  att'  ndance 
for  the  inmates  of  a  poorhouse,  and  may  appoint  and  pay 
a  doctor  to  attend.  Such  doctor  may  be  suspended  or 
removed  by  the  Board  if  it  appears  to  them  "  that  he  is 
'  unfit  or  incompetent  or  neglects  his  duty"  (sec.  66). 

114.  There  is  a  somewhat  similar  provision  for  the  provi- 
sion of  outdoor  medical  relief  (sec.  69),  but  as  this  whole 
question  is  to  be  dealt  with  by  my  colleague,  Dr.  Leslie 
Mackenzie,  I  do  no  more  than  refer  to  the  sections. 

115.  The  only  other  point  to  which  I  have  to  refer  to  in 
dealing  with  the  nature  of  relief  given  is  the  boarding-out 
of  pauper  children.  That  is  a  very  essential  part  of  our 
system  ;  it  has,  in  our  opinion,  been  carried!^  out  most 
successfully,  and  it  produces  results  of  which  we  are  proud. 
I  do  not  propose  to  attempt  any  elaborate  defence  of  the 
system,  which  is,  I  understand,  not  without  its  enemies. 
I  think  that  anj^  details  of  the  system  will  be  more  pro- 
fitably elicited  from  our  general  superintendents  and 
inspectors  of  poor.  I  merely  wish  to  quote  from  a  circular 
of  the  Board,  dated  1895 

"The  Board  are  of  opinion  that  orphan  and  de- 
'  serted  children  who  become  chargeable  to  the  rates 
'  should  be  retained  in  the  poorhouse  for  as  brief  a 
'  period  as  is  practicable. 

'The  system  of  'boarding-out'  pauper  children 
'  with  respectable  guardians  in  country  districts  has 
'  been  long  in  operation  in  Scotland,  and,  as  repeated 
'  inquiries  have  proved,  has  been  attended  with  the 
'  most  beneficial   results.    But  these  inquiries  have 

*  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  Management  of  Poorhouses,  1892.  A 
copy  of  the  rules  is  printed  in  the  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee 
on  Medical  Relief. 

t  Col.  2008-1904. 
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'  demonstiated  at  the  same  time  that  the  continued    Mr.  Ewan 
'  success  of  the  system  depends  (a)  upon  the  care  and  Macpherson 
'  judgment  with  which  the  selection  of  guardians  is  g  May  1907 
'  made,  (6)  upon  the  thoroughness  of  the  inspection  ^ 
'  and  supervision,  (c)  upon  the  limitation  of  the  num- 
'  ber  of  children  boarded  out  in  each  dwelling,  or  with 
'  each  guardian,  and  (rf)  upon  the  limitation  of  the 
'  number  of  children  boarded  out  in  each  parish. 

'  Complaints  have  occasionally  been  made  to  the 
'  Board  that  the  children  of  Roman  Catholic  parents 
'  have  been  boarded  out  with  Protestant  guardians. 
'  It  is  obvious  that  friction  will  be  avoided  if  the 
'  guardian  to  whose  care  an  orphan  or  deserted  child 
'  is  entrusted  by  the  Parish  Council  belongs  to  the 
'  religious  denomination  in  which  the  child  is  regis- 
'  tered  ;  and  this  is  the  course  which  the  Board  recom- 
'  mend,   and   which   is   commonly    followed.  Any 
'  attempt  at  proselytism  by   Poor   Law  authorities 
'  tends  to  impair  j^ublic  confidence  in  the  impartial 
'  administration  of  the  law." 
I  would  also  refer  to  a  report  made  by  Mr.  Skelton  to  Inquiries  into 
the  Board  in  1875.    It  is  too  long  to  quote  here,  but  is  results  of 
to  be  found  at  page  64  et  seq.  of  the  Board's  Rules,  etc.,  boarding-out 
and  is  a  most  valuable  explanation  of  the  system.    Last  system, 
year  the  reports  of  the  general  superintendents  on  the 
cases  which  they  had  visited  during  the  year  were  col- 
lected and  published  in  the  Board's  Report,  Appendix  A, 
No.    12,   and  with   hardly   any  exceptions   the  details 
given  show  how  well  the  system  is  working. 

(7)  PAUPER  LUNATICS. 

116.  This  subject  is  clearly  one  for  the  Lunacy  Board 
and  not  for  my  Board,  and  I  do  not  prof)ose  to  go  into  any 
details,  but  merely  to  give  a  very  slight  sketch,  as  no 
evidence  on  the  Poor  Law  would  be  complete  without 
some  reference  to  this  branch.  A  pauper  lunatic  is  de- 
fined by  sec.  1  of  the  Lunacy  (Scotland)  Act,  1862,  as  being 
"  any  lunatic  towards  the  expense  of  whose  maintenance 
'  any  allowance  is  given  or  made  by  any''  Parish  Couucil. 

117.  The  Poor  Law  Act,  1845,  sec.  59,  provides  that 
when  any  poor  person  chargeable  to  a  parish  shall  be  "  in- 
sane or  fatuous,"  the  Parish  Council  must,  within  fourteen 
days  of  the  date  on  which  he  is  declared  to  be  so,  provide 
for  his  being  conveyed  to  and  lodged  in  an  asylum  or 
establishment  legally  authorised  to  receive  lunatic  patients. 

118.  The  inspector  of  poor  must,  under  a  penalty  of  £10, 
within  seven  days  after  becoming  aware  of  the  presence 
of  a  lunatic  pauper  in  his  pari.sh,  notify  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Parish  Council  and  to  the  secretai  y  of  the  Board  of 
Lunacy,  the  name  and  residence  of  the  lunatic  and  the 
steps  that  have  been  taken  for  his  custody  (Lunacy  (Scot- 
land) Act,  1857,  sec.  112). 

119.  If  the  Parish  Council,  within  twenty-one  days  after 
such  intimation,  and  after  requisition  by  the  Lunacy 
Board,  fail  to  provide  for  the  removal  of  the  lunatic, 
that  Board  may  take  siich  measures  as  are  necessary  for 
his  removal  to  an  asylum,  or  lunatic  ward  of  a  poor- 
house, and  the  expenses  thereof,  and  his  subsequent 
maintenance,  may  be  recovered  from  the  Parish  Council, 
subject  to  the  latter's  right  of  relief  against  the  settlement 
jjarish,  if  it  happens  that  the  lunatic  has  no  settlement 
in  the  parish  in  which  he  was  found  (Lunacy  (Scotland) 
Act,  1862  (25  and  26  Vict.  c.  54),  .sec.  18). 

120.  The  Lunacy  Board  have  jiower  to  divide  Scotland 
into  districts  "  with  a  view  to  the  erection  of  asylums 
'  for  the  reception  and  care  of  pauper  lunatics,"  and  to 
require  asylums  to  be  jjrovided  to  meet  the  needs  of  each 
district  (Lunacy  Act,  1857,  sees.  49-55  ;  Prisons  (Scotland) 
Act,  1877,  sees.  61-2  ;  Lunacy  Districts  (Scotland)  Act, 
1887). 

121.  The  Act  provides  that  pauper  lunatics  will  be  sent 
to  the  asylum  for  the  district  in  which  the  parish  of  his 
settlement  is  situated,  but  that  in  special  circumstances 
the  Lunacy  Board  may  sanction  his  being  jjrovided  Sot 
elsewhere  subject  to  such  regulations  as  they  may  make 
(1857  Act,  sec.  95). 

122.  Where  lunatic  paupers  are  not  dangerous,  and 
do  not  require  curative  treatment,  they  may  be  detained 
in  lunatic  wards  of  a  poorhouse  which  have  been  licensed 
by  the  Lunacy  Board,  subject  to  such  rules  as  they  may 
prescribe  (1862,  sees.  3  and  4). 

123.  The  Board  may  also  sanction  the  keeping  of 
pauper  lunatics  in  private  houses  specially  licensed  for 
receiving  not  more  than  four  ;  or  singly  in  unlicensed 
private  houses,  due  regard  in  each  case  being  given  to 
inspection  and  visitation  (1862  Act,  sec.  5  ;  1866  Act,  sees. 
13  and  14). 
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124.  On  the  ai^plication  of  the  inspector  of  poor  of  the 
parish  liable  for  the  maintenance  of  a  pauper  lunatic  the 
Lunacy  Board  may  authorise  his  removal  or  liberation 
on  probation  under  such  regulations  as  they  consider 
necessary  (1862  Act,  sec.  16),  but  such  lunatic  remains 
subject  to  inspection  by  the  Lunacy  Board  during  the 
period  of  probation  (1866  Act,  sec.  8). 

125.  A  Parish  Council  may  authorise  the  discharge  of  any 
pauper  lunatic  (not  being  a  dangerous  lunatic)  chargeable 
to  them,  unless  tlie  superintendent  of  the  asylum  rejjre- 
sents  that  he  is  unfit  to  be  discharged,  in  which  case  the 
Lunacy  Board,  after  investigation,  may  prohibit  the 
discharge  (1866  Act,  sec.  9). 

126.  Under  the  Lunacy  (Scotland)  Act  1857,  sees.  75 
and  76,  the  j^arish  of  the  pauper  lunatic's  settlement  at  the 
time  of  the  order  for  his  reception  into  an  asylum  is  liable 
for  the  expenses  of  his  maintenance,  and  also  for  the 
e.\.penses  of  his  removal  to  the  asylum.  His  settlement 
cannot  change  as  long  as  he  is  detained  {Palmer  v.  Russell, 
1871,  10  M.  185.) 

127.  If  the  imrish  of  settlement  cannot  be  ascertained, 
tlie  j^arish  "in  and  from  which''  the  pauper  lunatic  "was 
taken  and  sent "  is  liable  in  the  first  instance  for  these 
expenses,  the  amount  being  certified  by  the  sheriff  (1857 
Act,  sec.  78).  Such  parish  has  recourse  against  the  parish 
of  settlement,  on  sending  written  notice,  for  expenses  in- 
curred subsequent  to  that  notice  and  during  the  previous 
year.  Some  difBculties  have  arisen  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  words  "  the  jjarish  in  and  from  which,"  etc.  A  man 
who  was  apprehended  at  Rothesay  was  tried  in  Selkirk 
for  frauds  committed  in  that  country.  A  plea  of  insanity 
was  accepted,  and  he  was  sent  to  Perth  prison.  He  was 
thereafter  sent  to  Roxburgh  District  Asylum.  In  an 
action  raised  by  the  authorities  against  Selkirk  Parish 
Council  for  the  luuatic's  maintenance,  on  the  ground  that 
that  parish  was  the  one  "  in  and  from  which  "  the  lunatic 
had  been  taken,  it  was  held  that  Selkirk  was  not  liable, 
its  only  connection  with  the  lunatic  being  that  he  was 
sent  for  trial  there.  {Roxburgh,  etc.,  Board  of  Limacy  v. 
Selkirk,  1902,  4  F.  468.) 

128.  If  a  lunatic  paujjer  subsequently  acquires  money, 
the  Parish  Council  is  not  entitled  to  repayment  of  money 
exj)ended  on  his  maintenance  prior  to  his  becoming 
])Ossessed  of  such  money.  {Campbell  v.  Macfarlaiie, 
1885,  12  R.  713.) 

129.  A  Parish  Council  may  borrow  for  erecting,  extending, 
and  maintaining  buildings  for  the  treatment  of  such  pauper 
lunatics  as  they  are  authorised  to  receive  (1866  Act,  sec. 
27).  This  will  apply  to  limatic  wards  of  j)oor houses  licensed 
in  terms  of  section  3  of  the  1862  Act. 

(8)  RECOURSE  AGAINST  RELATIVES,  ETC. 
(a)  Recourse  against  Pauper's  Estate. 

130.  If  a  i^auper  has  apparently  no  means,  the  parish 
where  he  is  found  must  relieve  him,  but  if  he  is  found  to 
have  means,  the  parish  may  recoup  itself  for  the  money 
expended.  "A  jmuper  who  receives  parochial  relief  is 
'  not  bound  to  pay  for  such  relief  out  of  funds  subsequently 
'  acquired  by  him.  But  if  anyone  receives  parochial 
'  relief  who  is  possessed  of  means  at  the  time  such  relief 
'  is  obtained,  and  is  therefore  not  a  pauper  nor  entitled  to 
'  relief,  he  must  repay  the  relief  so  obtained."  (Lord  Trayner 
in  Forfar  Parish  Goimcil  v.  Davidson,  1898,  1  F.  238.)  A 
Parish  Council  must  give  relief  unconditionally,  and  it  is 
not  entitled  to  exact  from  a  pauper  a  disjjosition  of  all 
property  which  he  may  afterwards  acquire.  The  princi])le 
Mas  explained  by  the  Court  in  Inspector  of  Poor  of  Kil- 
martin  v.  Macfarlane,  1885,  12  R.  713,  as  being  that 
■"  the  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor  never  exists  between 
'  these  people  and  the  parish  which  relieves  them.  This 
'  money  is  expended,  and  presumably  properly  expended, 
'  and  no  claim  arises  thereout.  .  .  .  There  is  no  claim  of 
'  debt  for  maintenance"  at  the  instance  of  a  parish  against 
'  a  pauper  on  the  pauper  emerging  from  poverty  either  by 
'  succeeding  to  or  earning  money.  ...  If  the  pauper  has 
•  estate,  though  not  immediately  realisable,  he  is  not  a 
'  pauper.  ...  If  the  pauper  has  an  estate,  it  is  liable. 
'  If  he  has  relatives  bound  or  willing  to  support  him,  they 
'  shall  or  may  defray  the  cost  of  his  maintenance." 

131.  There  is  a  special  provision  to  prohibit  Parish 
Councils  from  having  recourse  against  money  received 
from  a  friendly  society  by  a  pauper  with  dependants. 
Section  4  of  the  Poor  Law  Loans  and  Relief  Act,  1886, 
provides : — 

"Any  power  exercised  or  claimed   by  parochial 
'  boards  to  take  possession  of  any  property  of  anyone 


'  to  whou)  they  have  given  relief  shall  not  apply  to  any 
•  moneys  which  a  pauper  or  pauper  lunatic,  having  a 
'  wife  or  other  relative  dependent  upon  him  for  main- 
'  tenance,  may  be  entitled  to  receive  as  a  member  of 
'  any  friendly  or  benefit  society,  but  such  moneys 
'  shall,  subject  to  any  deductions  for  keeping  up  his 
'  membership  required  by  the  rules  of  such  society, 
'  or  any  branch  thereof,  from  which  such  pauper  or 
'  paujjer  lunatic  is  entitled  to  receive  such  moneys, 
'  be  paid  or  applied  by  the  trustees,  committee,  or 
'  other  officers  of  such  society  or  branch  to  or  for  the 
'  maintenance  of  such  wife  or  relative." 

(&)  Recourse  against  Relatives. 

132.  Section  71  of  the  1845  Act  provides  that,  "Where 
'  in  any  case  relief  shall  be  afl'orded  to  a  poor  person  found 
'  destitute  in  a  parish  or  combination,  it  shall  be  lawful 
'  for  the  parochial  board  of  such  parish  or  combination  to 
'  recover  the  moneys  expended  in  behalf  of  such  poor 
'  person  from  any  parish  or  combination  within  Scotland  to 
'  which  he  may  ultimately  be  found  to  belong,  or  from  his 
'  parents  or  other  persons  who  may  be  legally  bound  to 
'  maintain  him."  A  Parish  Council  is  entitled  to  recover 
onl^  the  sum  which  has  been  actually  expended  upon  the 
maintenance  of  the  pauper,  and  is  not  entitled  to  decree 
for  a  continiring  payment  for  the  "  amount  which  may  in 
'  future  be  expended  in  aliment."  {Dery  v.  Lunisden,  1891, 
19  R.  77.)  The  question  as  to  the  ability  of  the  relatives 
to  maintain  or  contribute  towards  the  maintenance  of 
the  pauper  is,  of  course,  one  of  fact,  and  depends  ujion  the 
circumstances  of  each  case. 

133.  The  rule  as  to  what  relatives  are  liable  for  the  sup- 
port of  j^aupers  was  clearly  laid  down  in  the  case  of  lioseasun 
V.  Hoseason,  1870,  9  M.  37,  where  it  was  stated  that  "  as 
'  a  general  rule  legal  claims  for  aliment  arise  only  where 
'  the  parties  stand  in  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife, 
'  or  of  parent  and  child  or  grandchild,  and  where  the  eldest 
'  son  of  a  family  having  largely  benefited  by  the  father's 
'  succession,  has  been  found  liable  on  the  ground  of  repre- 
'  sentation  to  support  a  brother  or  sister  for  whom  no 
'  provision  has  been  made  ;  that  is  merely  an  application 
'  of  the  same  principle — the  eldest  son  being  bound  to 
'  fulfil  the  obligation  of  the  parent  to  whose  estate  he  has 
'  succeeded." 

134.  It  may  be  stated  generally  that  the  order  in 
which  the  relatives  are  bound  to  maintain  a  pauper, 
and  in  which,  therefore,  a  parish  has  recourse  against  them, 
is  as  follows  : — 

1.  A  husband  is  bound  to  aliment  his  wife  and  his 
children  till  they  are  in  a  position  to  maintain  themselves. 
It  is  a  question  whether  a  married  woman  with  inde- 
pendent estate  is  bound  to  aliment  her  husband,  and  an 
opinion  has  been  expressed  to  the  contrary. 

A  father  is  bound  to  aliment  his  illegitimate  child  till 
able  to  siipport  itself,  and  it  is  a  question  of  circum- 
stances whether  his  obligation  is  discharged  by  an  offer 
to  take  it  to  live  in  his  own  family  {C'orrie  v.  Adair,  1860, 
22  D.  897  ;  Millar  v.  Melville,  1898,  1  F.  367). 

2.  Children  in  a  position  to  do  so  must  support  their 
parents.  In  order,  howe\'er,  to  be  liable  it  is  necessary 
that  "the  children  should  have  a  superfluity  after  pro- 
viding for  the  maintenance  of  themselves  and  their  own 
families."    {Hamilton  v.  Hamilton,  1877,  4  R.  688.) 

3.  Grandchildren  are  next  liable. 

4.  Failing  descendants,  ascendants  in  their  order, 
father,  mother,  paternal  grandparents,  and  maternal 
grandj)arents,  are  liable. 

5.  Collateral  relatives,  i.e.  brothers  and  sisters,  have 
no  direct  liability,  but  are  only  bound  to  aliment  the 
pauper  so  far  as  representing  someone  who  was  bound  to 
support  him  ;  in  other  words,  so  as  they  have  jjrofiLed  by 
succeeding  to  the  estate  of  such  a  one. 

135.  There  are  a  number  of  cases  which  do  not  fall 
exactly  within  the  above  general  rules,  and  which  I  think 
it  is  right  to  state  very  briefly,  with  a  reference  to  the 
authority  deciding  them.  A  woman  is  not  liable  to 
aliment  her  stepson  {Mdcdonald  v.  Macdonald,  1846,  8  D. 
830) ;  nor  a  father  to  aliment  the  widow  or  deserted 
wife  of  his  son  {Hoseason  v.  Hoseason,  1870,  9  M.  37  ; 
Mackay  v.  Mackafs  Trustees,  1904,  41  S.L.R.  296). 
A  man  married  Ijefore  the  passing  of  the  Married 
Women's  Property  Act,  1877,  must  aliment  his  wife's 
indigent  parents,  if  their  circumstances  are  such  as  to 
eutitle  them  to  aliment  from  their  children  {Foulis  v. 
Fairbairn,  1887,  14  R.  1088).  If,  however,  married  after 
the  date  of  the  Act,  he  is  not  so  bound,  unless  and  to  the 
extent  he  profits  by  the  marriage  [Macallan  v.  Alexander, 
1888,  15  R.  863).    An  illegitimate  child  is  not  bound  to 
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aliment  his  parents,  though  the  hitter  are  liable  to 
support  him  {Clarice  v.  Carftn,  1891,  18  R.  (H.L.)  63). 
Where  a  grantlfather  had  in  his  lifetime  _  recognised 
the  obligation  to  aliment  a  lunatic  grandchild,  it  was  held 
that  the  obligation  transmitted  against  his  representa- 
tives to  the  extent  of  his  estate  left  in  his  hands  {Ledie 
Parish  Council  v.  Gibson's  Trustees,  1899,  1  F.  601).  It 
is  doubtful  whether  a  claim  would  have  lain  against  his 
estate  if  it  had  not  been  admitted  by  him  during  his 
lifetime. 

136.  In  concluding  my  evidence  as  to  the  liability  of 
relatives,  it  is  right  to  point  out  that  in  addition  to  the 
right  of  the  Parish  Council  under  section  71  to  recover  from 
the  relatives  of  a  pauper,  they  have  power  under  section 
80  to  prosecute  criminally  "  every  husband  or  father  who 
shall  desert  or  neglect  to  maintain  his  wife  or  children, 
being  able  to  do  so,  and  every  mother  and  every  putative 
father  of  an  illegitimate  child,  after  the  paternity  has 
been  admitted  or  otherwise  established,  who  shall  refuse 
©r  neglect  to  maintain  such  child,  being  able  so  to  do, 
wherelDy  such  wife  or  children  or  child  shall  become 
chargeable  to  any  parish  or  combination."  Anyone  con- 
victed of  such  an  ofl'ence  is  punishable  by  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding £10,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  sixty  days. 

137.  There  are  special  provisions  contained  in  the  Army 
Act,  1881,  section  145,  and  Army  (Annual)  Act,  1904,  as 
to  the  liability  of  a  soldier  to  maintain  his  wife  and 
children.  He  is  not  liable  to  criminal  prosecution  for 
deserting  them,  but  when  a  decree  is  obtained  against  him 
for  relief,  a  deduction  may  be  made  from  his  pay,  if  a 
sergeant  to  the  amount  of  "in  resjiect  of  a  wife  or  children 
one  sliding,  and  in  respect  of  a  bastard  child  sixpence," 
and  if  below  that  rank  to  tl.e  amount  of  sixpence  and 
threepence  respectively. 

138.  In  the  case  of  Army  or  Navy  pensionei  s  in  receipt 
of  relief  for  themselves  or  their  families,  provision  is 
made  under  the  Army  Pay  Warrant,  1900  (Ait.  1215), 
and  Order  in  Council,  15th  March  1893,  for  repaymenfi 
of  the  War  Office  ancl  Admiralty  to  the  Parish  Council 
out  of  the  pension  of  the  amount  expended  in  relief. 
Where  the  relief  has  been  administerecl  to  the  wife  or 
child  of  the  pensioner,  the  amount  to  be  deducted  from 
the  pension  is  not  to  exceed  one-half  or  two-thirds,  as 
the  case  may  be,  according  to  the  number  relieved. 

139.  In  the  case  of  seamen  absent  on  a  voyage,  a  parish 
may  be  reimbursed  for  rt-lief  given  to  their  families  out  of 
wages  earned  by  him  during  the  voyage  to  the  extent 
of  one-half  of  the  wages  if  one  member  is  relieved,  and 
two-thirds  if  two  or  more  are  relieved  (Merchant  Slii])piiig 
Act,  1894  (57  &  58  Vict.  c.  60),  sees.  182-5).  Notice  must 
be  given  to  the  owners  of  the  ship  stating  the  amount  for 
which  it  is  intended  to  make  a  claim,  and  requiring  the 
owners  to  retain  such  amount  for  twenty-one  days  after 
the  seaman's  return,  and  to  notify  such  return  to  the 
Parish  Council.  As  soon  as  he  has  returned  an  application 
is  made  to  a  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction  for  an  order 
to  pay  the  amount  claimed.  By  section  185  of  the  same 
Act  it  is  provided  that  where  destitute  Lascars  have  been 
relieved  the  Parish  Council  may  be  reimbursed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

(c)  Recourse  against  other  Parishes. 

140.  I  have  already  quoted  the  first  part  of  section  71, 
which  deals  with  the  recovery  of  expenditure  generally. 

•  There  is  a  proviso  which  specially  deals  with  recovery 
from  parishes  and  which  is  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  Provided  always,  that  in  all  cases  in  which  relief 
'  shall  be  afforded  by  one  jtarish  or  combination  to  a 
'  poor  person  having  a  settlement  in  another  parish 
'  or  combination,  written  notice  of  such  poor  person 
'  having  become  chargeable  shall  be  given  to  the  in- 
'  spector  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  or  combination  to 
'  which  such  poor  person  belongs  ;  and  the  parish 
'  or  combination  affording  relief  shall  not  be  entitled 
'  to  recover  for  any  charges  or  expenses  incurred  in 
'  respect  of  such  poor  person,  except  from  and  after 
'  the  date  of  such  notice." 

If  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case  the  relieving 
parish  is  justified  in  treating  a  person  as  a  pauper  and  giving 
him  relief,  it  is  not  a  good  answer  to  a  claim  for  reim- 
bursement for  the  parish  of  settlement  to  say  that  he  has 
funds  sufficient  for  thai  purpose.  The  latter  parish  must 
reimburse  the  former,  and  thereafter  may  proceed  to  make 
the  pauper's  fund  available  {Dinwoodie  v.  Graham,  1870, 
8  M.  436).  The  onus  of  proving  that  another  parish  is  liable 
for  the  support  of  a  pauper  lies  upon  ti  e  relieving  parish. 


"  It  will  not  do  to  call  two  adjoining  parishes  and  to  say  ^fr.  Eu-an 
'  either  one  or  other  of  you  two  is  liable  as  the  parish  of  Macphersnn. 
'  birth,  and  then  leave  the  question  to  be  fought  out  between  „  V^nl 

'  them.    The  relieving  parish  must  make  out  its  case  against   * 

'  some  parish.  It  is  different  \\  here  the  relieving  parish 
'  has  discovered  the  undoubted  parish  of  birth,  and  also  calls 
'  the  parish  of  an  alleged  residential  settlement ;  in  that 
'  case  the  pursuer  may  retire  from  the  field"  (Lord  Cowan 
in  Anderson  v.  Mackenzie  and  Jack,  1864,  3  M.  253).  In 
such  a  case  the  onus  will  lie  upon  the  birth  parish  to  show 
that  its  liability  has  been  lost  by  the  acquisition  of  a  resi- 
dential settlement. 

141.  Most  of  the  difficulties  in  this  class  of  cases  arise  in  Difficulties  as 
connection  with  the  statutory  notice,  either  as  to  itssuffici-  to  settlement 
ency  or  as  to  delay  in  sending  it.    A  circular  of  the  Board  arising  out  of 
issued  in  1887  lays  down  as  regarding  the  duty  of  inspectors  statutory 
that,  "  When  giving  notice  to  the  parish  which  they  have  notices  of  _ 

'  reasonable  groui  id  to  hold  is  the  parish  of  settlement  that  a  chargeability. 

'  poor  person  has  become  chargeable,  it  is  their  duty  to  com- 

'  ply  with  the  Board's  rule,  and  to  furnish  such  particulars 

'  as  may  enable  the  inspector  of  that  parish  to  make  inquiry 

'  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  to  submit  the  claim 

'  for  decision  to  the  next  meeting  of  his  parochial  board. 

'  The  inconvenience  of  sending  notices  without  any  state- 

'  merit  cjf  particulars  to  a  large  number  of  parishes,  simply 

'  to  preserve  the  right  of  recourse  against  one  of  them, 

'  is  ob\'ious  ;  ancl  tlie  Board  do  not  think  that  such  a  mode 

'  of  procedure  can  have  been  contemplated  by  Parliament. 

'  The  Board  are  consequently  of  ojjinion  that  before  notice 

'  is  sent,  inquiry  must  be  made  by  the  inspector  of  the 

'  relieving  parish  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  to  what 

'parish,  in  the  words  of  the  Statute  (section  71),  'such 

'  poor  person  belongs.' "    It  was  held,  however,  in  a  recent 

case  that  these  rules  are  merely  administrative,  and  that 

while  it  was  competent  for  the  Board  to  issue  them  to 

inspectors,   an  inspector's   failure  to   comply  with  the 

direction  did  not  invalidate  the  notice.    It  would,  however, 

be  competent  for  the  parish  sued  to  prove  that  it  had  been 

prejudiced  by  failure  to  send  these  particulars  {Gathcart 

Parish  Council  v.  Hoiiston  Parish  Council,  1899,  2  F.  335). 

The  question  as  to  whether  a  relieving  parish  is  barred 

by  delay  in  making  its  claim  must  be  one  of  circumstances, 

and  really  depends  upon  whether  the  other  parish  has  been 

prejudiced  by  the  delay.    In  one  case  a  lapse  of  six  and  a 

half  years  was  not  held  to  bar  recovery  {Beattie  v.  Wood, 

1866,  4  M.  427).    If  a  pauper  ceases  to  be  chargeable — is 

rehabilitated,  as  we  .'ay — and  again  becomes  chargeable, 

it  is  a  question  of  circumstances  whether  a  new  notice 

must  be  sent.    "  If  a  person  has  for  a  considerable  time 

'  ceased  to  be  a  proper  object  of  relief  and  has  become  self- 

'  supporting,  if  he  should  again  be  adndtted  to  the  roll 

'  paupers  he  is  in  the  position  of  a  poor  person  having 

'  become  chargeable  within  the  meaning  i  f  the  section," 

and  therefore  a  new  notice  is  required,  but,  on  the  other 

hand,  it  does  not  follow  that  "every  short  break  in  the 

'  continuity  of  the  aliment  recpiires  a  new  notice"  (Lord 

Justice  Clerk  Inglis  in  Beattie  v.  Wood,  supra). 

142.  When  a  parish  receives  this  notice  the  inspector 
must  make  inquiries  into  the  case  and  admit  or  repudiate 
liability.  When  a  parish  has  once  admitted  liability  it  is  net 
competent  for  it  to  repudiate  it  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
made  in  error  either  of  fact  or  of  law,  or  is  erroneous  owing 
to  a  subsequent  decision  of  the  Court  {Beith  v.  Kilbirnie, 
1904,  P.L.M.  112).  Nor  is  it  competent  even  if  that  error 
was  induced  by  innocent  misrepresentation  on  the  part 
of  the  parish  truly  liable.  "  To  effect  such  a  result  mala 
'fides  would  have  to  be  clearly  averred  and  proved" 
{Beattie  v.  Arhuckle,  1875,  2  R.  330).  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  parish  which  admits  its  liability  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  paujjer  in  a  question  with  one  parish  is  not 
thereby  barred  from  afterwards  disputing  its  liability  in  a 
cpiestion  witli  another  parish  {Beattie  and  Muir  v.  Brown, 
1883,  11  R.  250).  As  a  new  notice  may  be  recpiired  in  the 
case  of  rehabilitation,  it  follows  that  an  admission  of  lia- 
bility may  not  be  binding  with  regard  to  a  new  period  of 
chargeability  ( JFest  Calder  Parish  Council  v.  Shotts  Parish 
CouncU,  1905,  43  S.L.R.  68). 


(9)  SETTLEMENT. 

143.  The  poor  entitled  to  relief  are  chargeable  only  on 
the  parish  in  which  they  have  a  settlement,  and  this 
depends  upon  birth,  parentage,  marriage  or  residence. 

Settlement  bt  Birth. 

144.  The  primary  settlement  of  any  person  is  the  parish  Law  as  to 
within  the  geographical   boundaries  of  which  he  was  settlement  by 

birth. 
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MINUTES  OF  evidence: 


i/V.  Ewan  actually  born.  That  settlement  may  be  superseded  by 
Macpherson.   the  acquisition  of  another  settlement  in  any  of  the  maimers 

  indicated  above,  but  on  the  loss  of  that  derived  from 

6  May  1907.  j^jg  parents,  or  through  marriage,  or  of  one  acquired 
Law  as  to  by  residence,  he  reverts  to  his  settlement  of  birth,  and 
settlement  by  accordingly  his  birth  parish  may  be  described  as  the 
birtli.  parish  primarily  and  ultimately  liable  for  his  maintenance. 

Even  though  the  mother's  presence  in  a  parish  at  the 
time  of  his  birth  was  but  temporary  and  accidental, 
her  presence  there  constitutes  that  parish  as  the  parish 
of  birth  settlement  {Grairj  v.  APLennan,  1867,  P.L.M.  161). 
The  same  rule  applies  where  a  woman  has  left  her  own 
parish  and  gone  to  another  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
birth  to  a  child.  Again,  it  has  been  held  that  where  a 
child  is  born  in  a  poorhouse,  his  settlement  of  birth 
is  in  the  jjarish  where  the  poorhouse  is  situated,  though 
the  mother  had  been  sent  there  by  another  parish  which 
had  erected  and  was  maintaining  the  poorhouse 
(Bussell  v.  Greig,  1881,  8  R.  440).  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  section  5  of  the  Poor  Law  Loans  and  Relief 
Act,  1886,  expressly  provides  that  "a  child  bom  in  a 
'  combination  poorliouse  (i.e.  a  poorhouse  provided  by 
'  two  or  more  contiguous  parishes  in  terms  of  section  61 
♦  of  the  1845  Act,  quoted  supra)  shall  so  far  as  regards  any 
'  question  of  liability  for  maintenance  be  deemed  and 
'  held  to  have  been  born  within  the  parish  by  which  the 
'  mother  of  the  said  child  was  sent."  There  seems  to 
be  no  reason,  however,  why  this  exception  should  apjjly 
to  the  case  of  such  a  poorhouse  taking  in  boarders  from 
parishes  not  being  members  of  the  combination  where, 
if  a  boarder  gives  birth  to  a  child,  the  ordinary  rule  will 
apply.  The  omis  of  proving  birth  in  a  particular  parish 
lies  upon  the  paiish  trying  to  imi^ose  liability  upon  it, 
and  the  amount  of  evidence  necessary  to  establish  the 
case  is  obviously  a  jury  question  to  be  determined  in 
each  case,  as  to  which  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down 
{Lemon  v.  Wallace,  1887,  15  R.  92). 


(6)  Settlement  by  Parentage. 

Law  as  to  145.  («)  Legitimate  pupil  children  have  their  settlement 

settlement  by  parish  of  their  father's  settlement  as  long  as  he 

parentage.  jg  alive,  howe\'er  that  settlement  has  been  acquired, 
whether  by  origin  or  residence  {Adamson  v.  Barbour, 
1842,  1  Macq.  376).  In  this — the  leading  case  upon  the 
question — it  was  pointed  out  that  the  policy  of  the 
law  is  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  dispersion  of 
the  family.  It  is  assumed  that  "  the  children  must 
'  remain  with  their  father ;  and  that  any  settlement 
'  gained  by  him  was  gained  not  for  himself  alone,  but  for  all 
'  his  family."  The  rule  applies  even  in  the  case  of  children 
deserted  by  their  father  (Hunter  v.  Henderson,  1895, 
22  R.  331  ;  Ruthercjlen  v.  Glasgow,  1902,  4  F.  (H.L.)  10). 

146.  After  the  death  of  the  father,  pupil  children,  who 
are  not  already  chargeable  at  that  date,  follow  the 
settlement  of  their  mother.  This,  as  long  as  she 
remains  a  widow,  or  till  she  acquires  a  new  residential 
settlement,  or  loses  it  by  non-residence,  is  necessarily 
that  of  her  deceased  husband.  If,  however,  she 
marries  again,  thereby  acquiring  the  settlement  of 
her  second  husband,  the  parish  of  his  settlement 
will  be  liable  for  the  relief  of  the  pupil  children 
also.  I  have  advisedly  stated  the  case  in  this  manner, 
because  the  Courts,  while  admitting  this  liability,  have 
hesitated  to  say  in  absolute  terms  that  tlie  widow  by 
marrying  again  acquired  a  new  settlement  for  her  pupil 
children.  They  explain  tlie  liability  on  the  ground 
that  as  the  mother  was  the  paupei-,  the  parish  of  her 
second  husband's  settlement  was  liable  to  maintain  her, 
and  incidentally  her  pupil  children,  but  that  the  latter 
did  not  really  lose  altogether  tlie  settlement  derived 
from  their  father.  Accordingly  on  the  death  of  the 
mother  the  settlement  derived  from  their  father  will 
revive.  (Bealtie  v.  Machenna,  1875,  5  R.  737  ;  Hendry 
V.  Machison,  1880,  7  R.  458  ;  Shotls  Parish  Council  v. 
Bothwell  Parish  Council,  1896,  24  R.  169.)  It  follows 
from  what  has  been  .said  that  if  a  father  dies  without 
leaving  any  settlement  in  Scotland,  his  pupil  cliildren 
take  the  settlement  of  their  mother  (Gibson  v.  Murray, 
1854,  16  D.  928  ;  Carmichael  v.  Adamson,  1863,  1  M.  452). 

Forisfamilia-  ^^'^^^^i  a  child  attains  puberty,  or  minority  as  it  is 

tion  of  called  (i.e.  twelve  years  in  the  case  of  a  girl  and  fourteen 

children.  i'l  the  case  of  a  boy),  and  is  "  forisfamiliated,"  he  retains 
tlie  settlement  lie  has  derived  from  his  father  if  that 
settlement  wa.s  a  residential  one  (St.  Cuthbert's  v. 
Cramond,  1873,  1  R.  174).  If,  however,  the  father 
has  died  without  a  residential  settlement,  and  the  mother 
has  acquired  one  since  his  death,  then  on  attaining 


minority  the  children  start  with  the  residential  settlement  Foiisfamilia- 
of  their  mother.    Failing  her  having  acquired  one,  they  tion  of 
will  start  with  their  own  birth  settlement  (and  this  is  not  children, 
affected  by  the  mother  having  acquired  another  settle- 
ment  by    marrying    again).     (Shott's    Parish  Council, 
supra). 

148.  I  have  assumed  that  the  child  on  attaining  puberty 
is  emancipated  or  forisfamiliated,  as  we  call  it,  i.e.  that 
is,  ceases  to  be  a  member  of  his  father's  family,  and  that 
brings  me  to  the  very  difficult  question  involved  in  the 
consideration  of  this  point,  "What  constitutes  foris- 
'  familiation  ?"  Forisfamiliation  has  been  defined  to 
be  "the  act  by  which  a  child  cease?  to  be  a  member 
'  of  his  father's  family  and  takes  up  an  independent 
'  position  for  himself."  Or  to  put  the  question  conversely, 
"  The  true  question  in  such  cases  as  the  present 
'  seems  to  be,  is  the  child  still  a  member  of  the  father's 
'  family  so  that  the  person  of  the  child  is  sunk  in 
'the  father's  as  regards  residence?"  (Lord  Neaves 
in  Fraser  v.  Robertson,  1867,  5  M.  819).  The  question 
is  really  one  not  so  much  of  law  as  of  fact.  The 
mere  attainment  of  puberty  is  not  in  itself  enough  to 
affect  forisfamiliation  unless  both  the  parents  of  the 
child  are  dead.  "Forisfamiliation,"  says  Lord  Mon- 
crieff,  in  Glasgow  Parish  Council  v.  Kilmalcolm  Parish 
Council,  1904,  6  F.  457,  "depends  on  various  circum- 
'  stances,  in  particular  on  the  age  of  the  child  and  the 
'  existence  or  absence  of  control  or  maintenance  by  the 
'  parent."  It  has  also  been  said  tliat  there  are  three  con- 
ditions which  are  very  material  in  considering  the  question  : 
"Is  the  person  in  minority?  Has  he  ceased  to  reside  in 
'  his  father's  house  1  Has  he  been  supporting  himself  ? 
'  It  is  not  necessary  for  all  these  conditions  to  concur,  and 
'  none  of  them  is  absolutely  essential,  but  they  are  all  con- 
'  siderations  which,  if  affirmed,  would  lead  to  the  view  that 
'the  child  has  been  forisfamiliated"  (Elgin  v.  Kinloss, 
1893,  20  R.  763).  So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  deduce  general 
rules  from  the  decisions,  it  may  be  said  that  as  long  as  a 
minor  resides  with  his  father  and  is  supported  by  him  he  is 
not  forisfamiliated.  If  he  leaves  that  house  and  supports 
himself  he  is  forisfamiliated.  But  he  may  become  so  even 
though  living  in  his  father's  house  if  he  is  self-supporting. 
The  question  of  suppiorting  himself  is  a  accordingly  more 
important  element  than  that  of  residence.  Thus  a  girl  of 
seventeen  who  resided  with  her  father  and  worked  as  a 
pupil  teacher  at  £10  a  year,  her  father  being  under  obliga- 
tion to  the  school  to  sujiport  her,  was  not  forisfamiliated 
(Elgin  Parish  Council  v.  Kinloss,  supra).  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  giil  of  twenty-two  who  resided  with  her  father,  but 
was  in  domestic  service  and  self-supporting,  was  foris- 
familiated (Vem.psler  v.  M'JVhannel,  1879,  7  R.  276). 
If  a  child  is  weak-minded  and  unable  therefore  to  main- 
tain itself,  and  goes  on  living  witli  his  father,  he  is  not 
forisfamiliated  even  on  attaining  majority  (Lees  v.  Kemp, 
1891,  19  R.  6).  (Mackay  v.  Munro,  1892,  19  R.  396.) 
The  question  whether  a  child  who  after  the  death  of  his 
father  goes  on  living  with  liis  mother  and  is  supported  by 
her  after  attaining  minority,  is  forisfamiliated,  is  not  free 
from  doubt,  but  the  latest  opiinion  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
same  rule  applies  as  in  the  case  where  the  father  is  alive, 
and  that  he  is  not  forisfamiliated  (McLennan  v.  Waite, 
1872,  10  M.  908  ;  RuthergUn  v.  Dalziel,  1896,  P.L.M.  75). 
Where  a  child  was  sent  from  home  at  tlie  age  of  six  to  a 
charitable  institution,  and  was  kept  there  till  she  was 
twenty  without  support  from  or  communication  with  her 
parent,  it  was  held  that  she  had  been  forisfamiliated 
(Glasgow  P.  C.  v.  Kilmalcolm  P.  C,  1904,  6  F.  457). 

149.  (b)  I  have  been  dealing  hitherto  with  the  settlement 
by  parentage  of  legitimate  childien.  An  illegitimate  pupil 
child  takes  the  settlement  of  its  mother,  however  acquired, 
whether  by  birth,  residence,  or  marriage.  It  is  immaterial 
that  there  is  no  conneclion,  natural  or  legal,  between  the 
child  and  the  husband  from  whom  the  mother  has  acquired 
her  settlement  (Hay  v.  Thomson,  1856,  18  D.  510 ;  Prim- 
rose V.  Milne,  1890,  17  R.  S.  12).  On  the  child  attaining 
puberty  and  becoming  forisfamiliated,  where  the  mother 
has  acquired  a  settlement  by  her  own  residence,  that 
settlement  continues  to  be  the  child's  until  lost  by 
non-residence  (Wallace  v.  Caldwell,  1894,  22  R.  43). 
Where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mother's  settlement  has 
been  acquired  by  her  marriage,  the  child's  settlement,  on 
attaining  puberty  is  no  longer  that  of  its  mother,  but  is 
the  jjarish  of  its  birth  (Shotts  Parish  Council  v.  JBothwdl 
and  Rnthergleyi  Parish  Councils,  1896,  24  R.  169).  The 
principle  for  the  distinction  seems  to  be  that  it  was  not 
fair  to  saddle  the  jiarish  of  the  mother's  settlement,  which 
she  derived  from  her  husband,  who  had  no  connection 
whatever  with  the  son,  with  liability  for  the  latter  after  he 
emerged  from  puj^illarity. 
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j'orisfainilia-  150.  As  regards  forisfaniiliation,  it  is  clear  that  an  illegiti- 
ion  of  mate  child,  if  living  apart  from  its  mother,  is  forisfamiliated 

■hildren.  on  the  attainment  of  puberty  {Greig  v.  Kuns,  1877,  4  R.  465), 
It  used  to  be  thonght  that  even  if  living  with  and  depen- 
dent upon  its  mother  it  was  necessarily  forisfamiliated  on 
attaining  pnberty.  We  have  however  recently  decided 
in  an  arbitration  case  which  was  before  ns  in  1905  {King 
Edward  Parish  Council  v.  Inverkeithing  Parish  Council) 
that  where  the  child  continues  to  live  with  and  be  sup- 
ported by  its  mother,  it  is  not  forisfamiliated  and  retains 
her  settlement.  Our  decision,  which  for  Poor  Law  purposes 
places  a  mother  in  the  same  relation  to  her  illegitimate 
child  as  is  a  father  to  his  legitimate  one,  was  based  chiefly 
on  inferences  drawn  from  dicta  of  the  judges  in  Glasgow 
Parish  Council  v.  Kilmalcolm  Parish  Council,  1904,  6  F. 
457,  and  GretnocTc  Parish  Council  v.  Govern  Parish  Council, 
1905,  7  F.  884.  It  api)ears  also  to  me  to  be  only 
etpiitable  that  where  tlie  child  is  wholly  dejiendent  upon 
its  mother  she  should  be  in  the  same  position  towards 
it  as  the  father  of  a  legitimate  child. 

(c)  Settlement  by  Marriage. 

Law  as  to  151.  A  woman  by  marriage  acquires  the  settlement  of  her 

lettlemeut  by  husband,  and  retains  it  (her  own  being  suspended)  during 
narriage.  ti^g  marriage.  She  cannot  have  any  settlement  apavt 
from  her  husband  {Macrorie  v.  Cowan,  1862,  24  D.  72.3). 
It  has  been  held  recently  in  the  case  of  Eutherglen  Parish 
Council  V.  Glasgoiv  ParisJi,  Council,  1902,  4  F.  (H.L.)  19, 
that  even  where  her  husband  has  deserted  her  his  settle- 
ment continues  to  be  hers,  and  she  cannot  acquire  a 
residential  settlement  for  herself.  The  desertion  of  a 
wife  by  her  husband  is  not,  as  was  formerly  thought, 
equivalent  for  this  purpose  to  his  death,  and  as  long  as  the 
marriage  subsists  she  is  incapable  of  acquiring  a  settlement 
apiart  from  his. 

152.  The  one  exception  where  a  woman  may  have  a 
different  settlement  from  her  husband  is  the  case  where  a 
wife  becomes  chargeable  as  a  pauper  lunatic,  and  the 
husband  subsequently  acquires  a  settlement  in  a  different 
parish,  her  support  as  a  lunatic  continuing  to  be  incumbent 
on  the  parish  of  settlement  at  the  time  relief  was  first  given 
{Palmer  v.  Russell,  1871,  10  M.  185).  This,  however,  is 
a  statutory  provision  in  terms  of  section  75  of  the  Lunacy 
Act,  1857. 

153.  On  the  death  of  her  husband  a  widow  starts  with  the 
settlement  which  he  had  at  the  time  of  his  death.  This  is 
the  case  even  if  this  were  his  birth  settlement  and  not 
acquired  by  residence  (Hay  v.  Thomson,  1854,  16  D.  994). 

If  it  were  a  birth  settlement  she  may  acquire  a  new 
reddential  settlement.  In  the  event  of  its  being  a  re- 
si'lential  settlement  she  may  lose  it  by  non-residence  for 
the  statutory  period,  and  in  such  case  she  reverts  not  to 
the  settlement  of  her  husband's  birth,  but  to  that  of  her 
own  {Hcnj  v.  JFait,  1860,  22  D.  872).  If  she  marries 
again  she  entirely  loses  the  settlement  derived  from  her 
first  husband  and  cannot  revert  to  it  on  the  dissolution 
of  her  second  maniage,  even  though  her  second  husband 
has  had  no  settlement  in  this  country  {Kirkwood  v. 
Ma7ison,  1871,  9  M.  693).  She  will  therefore  in  such  an 
event  revert  to  her  own  birth  settlement. 

{d)  Settlement  by  Residence. 
Law  as  to  154.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  provisions  as  to  re- 

settlement by  sldential  settlement  contained  in  the  old  statutes  {see  Act 
1579,  c.  12,  which  refers  to  a  residence  of  seven  years). 

155.  The  1845  Act,  sec.  76,  imposed  a  qualifying  period 
of  five  years,  but  that  section  was  repealed,  and  the  exist- 
ing law  is  regulated  by  the  first  section  of  the  Poor  Law 
(Scotland)  Act,  1898,  which  is  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"From  and  after  the  commencement  of  this  Act  no 
'  person  shall  be  held  to  have  acquired  a  settlement  in 
'  any  parish  in  Scotland  by  residence  therein  unless 
'  such  person  shall,  either  before  or  after,  or  partly 
'  before  and  partly  after,  the  commencement  of  this 
'  Act,  have  resided  for  three  years  continuously  in  such 
'  parish,  and  shall  have  maintained  himself  without 
'  having  recourse  to  common  begging,  either  by  himself 
'  or  his  family,  and  without  having  received  or  applied 
'  for  parochial  relief  ;  and  no  person  who  shall  have 
'  acquired  a  settlement  by  residence  in  any  such  parish, 
'  shall  be  held  to  have  retained  such  settlement  if 
'  during  any  subsequent  period  of  four  years  he  shall 
'  not  have  resided  in  such  parish  continuously  for  at 
'  least  one  year  and  a  day  :  Provided  always,  that 
'  nothing  herein  contained  shall,  until  the  expiration  of 
'  four  years  from  the  commencement  of  this  Act,  be 
'  held  to  affect  any  persons  who,  at  the  commencement 
'  of  this  Act,  are  chargeable  to  any  parish  in  Scotland." 


residence. 


The  section  is  undoubtedly  somewhat  obscure,  and  the    ^fr.  Ewan 
words  "before  or  after  .  .  .  the  commencement  of  this  Macpherson. 
'  Act,"  and  the  last  pro\'iso,  have  caused  a  good  deal  of      ~  ~ 
trouble  as  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  section  ;  but  as  owing  ' 
to  the  lapse  of  time  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  it  is  hardly  Law  as  to 
possible  that  any  cases  should  arise  at  this  date  in  con-  settlement  by 
nection  with  them,  I  do  not  propose  to  consider  the  questions  residence, 
raised  thereby.    I  j^rojiose  to  deal   with  the  material 
portions  of  the  section  in  detail  and  to  explain  how 
the  requisites  for  a    residential  settlement  jjrescribed 
therein  have  been  interpreted  by  the  Court ;  but  I  should 
explain  that  most  of  the  cases  refer  to  the  section  of  the 
1845  Act,  but  that,  as  the  language  of  the  two  sections  is 
identical  except  as  t<^  the  periods,  they  apply  equally  to 
the  existing  laws. 

156.  The  first  requisite  is  that  the  person  must  have  re- 
sided in  the  parish  "  for  three  years  continuously."  The 
period  must  be  com23lete,  and  accordingly  three  years  minus 
a  fortnight  at  the  beginning  would  not  be  sufficient 
{Crieff  V.  Foivlis  Wester,  1842, 4  D.  1538).  It  has  been  held, 
however,  dies  inceptus  pro  completo  hahetur,  and  accord- 
ingly that  residence  which  begins  at  any  hour  on  the  2nd 
of  a  month  and  continues  to  any  hour  on  the  1st  of  the 
same  month  three  vears  later  is  sufficient  for  the  acquisition 
of  a  settlement  {Cochrane  v.  Kyd,  1871,  9  M.  836). 

157.  The  residence  must  be  "  continuous,"  i.e.  uninter- 
rupted. This  rule  is,  however,  subject  to  a  number  of 
excejitions,  and  the  word  "  continuous  "  must  be  read  in  a 
reasonable  manner  according  to  the  ordinary  use  of 
language,  and  in  connection  with  the  circumstances  of 
each  case.  An  occasional  absence  "incidental  to  the 
'  residence "  will  not  break  the  continuitj^,  and  it  is  the 
nature  and  character  rather  tlian  the  duration  of  the 
absence  that  is  of  importance  {Allan,  1875,  2  R.  463). 

158.  It  is  not  essential  that  there  should  have  been  per- 
sonal residence  in  the  parish  during  the  whole  period,  as  the 
doctrine  of  "  constructive  residence "  has  been  extended 
by  the  courts  a  very  long  way.  In  deciding  the  question 
as  to  the  continuity  of  residence  a  great  deal  depends 
on  whether  or  no  the  person  is  married.  In  the  case  of 
unmarried  peis^ons  it  has  been  decided  that  a  woman  in 
domestic  service  who  lived  with  her  master's  family  for 
the  then  statutory  period  of  five  years  in  one  parish, 
but  was  absent  for  three  periods  of  five  or  six  months  in 
attendance  on  the  family,  who  went  to  different  places,  had 
acquired  a  residential  settlement  {JFelsh  v.  Lowden,  1894, 
22  R.  7).  Again,  in  Dempster  v.  M'Whannel,  1879,  7 
276,  it  was  held  that  where  a  girl  who  resided  in  her  father's 
house  and  went  out  as  a  domestic  servant  had  left  the 
parish  with  her  father  for  a  period  of  five  months  and 
returned,  the  continuity  of  her  residence  was  not  broken 
by  this  absence,  whicli  was  looked  ui^on  as  jDurely  tem- 
porary. It  has  also  been  held  that  al>sence  for  a 
period  of  six  months  due  to  imprisonment  did  not  break 
the  continuity  {Roger  v.  Maconochie,  1854,  16  D.  1005). 
In  the  case  of  married  persons,  the  doctrine  of  con- 
structive residence  has  been  carried  even  further.  The 
criterion  which  has  been  laid  down  for  determining 
whether  a  man  who  is  not  personally  present  in  a  parish 
may  be  said  to  be  constructively  resident  there,  is,  "  Where 
'  is  his  home  with  which  he  has  connected  himself  and 
'  to  which,  when  his  temporary  ab.sence  is  over,  he  may 
'  1  le  expected  to  return  ? "  In  certain  cases  it  has  been  held 
that  "  the  jjlace  where  a  man  is  maintaining  his  wife 
'  and  family  is  held  to  be  the  place  of  his  true  residence  " 
(Lord  President  in  TFest  Calder  Parish  Council  v.  Bo'ness 
Parish  Council,  1905,  43  S.L.R.  68).  In  other  words, 
it  is  to  be  looked  ujDon  as  his  home,  and  even  if  he  is 
absent  in  the  course  of  his  employment,  he  is  held  to  be 
constructively  resident  in  the  parish  where  his  home  is, 
"A  married  man  resides  where  he  establishes  his  wife 
'  and  famih',  and  where  he  lives  as  much  as  the  ties  of  work 
'  or  business  allow."  The  principle  has  been  applied 
of  a  sailor  who  established  his  wife  in  a  parish,  and  resided 
there  between  the  voyages  {Wallace  \.  Beattie,  1881,  8  R. 
345)  ;  of  a  soldier  abroad  for  ten  years  {Mason  v.  Ch-eig, 
1865,  3  M.  707)  ;  of  a  miner  who,  while  employed  in  one 
parish,  kept  his  family  in  another  and  visited  every  week- 
end {Kilmarnock  v.  Leith,  1898,  1  F.  103) ;  of  a  mason 
under  similar  circumstances  as  in  the  last-mentioned 
case  {Beattie  v.  Smith,  1876,  4  R.  19);  of  a  fisherman 
absent  during  the  fishing  season  {Moncrieff  v.  Ross,  1869, 
7  M.  331) ;  and  of  an  emigrant  who,  having  been  absent 
in  Australia  for  six  years,  was  held  to  have  been  construc- 
tively resident  during  all  that  period  in  the  ijarish  where 
he  had  left  his  wife  and  family  {Deas  v.  Nixon,  1884, 
11  R.  945).  Indeed,  the  doctrine  has  been  extended 
so  far  that  it  has  been  stated  that   the   whole  of 
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Mr.  Ewan  the  residence  necessary  for  acquiring  a  settlement 
Macpherson.   may  be  constructive  (Beattie  v.  Htark,  1879,  6  R.  956). 

  The  view,  however,  that  a  man's  home  is  necessarily 

6  May  1907.  ^^hgre  his  wife  and  family  are,  has  been  somewhat  modified 
Taw  as  to  in  the  latest  ca.se— West  Galder  Parish  Council  v.  Bo'ness 
settlement  by  Parish  Council,  1905,  8  F.  57,  where  Lord  President 
residence.  Dunedin,  after  stating,  as  quoted  siqmt,  that  in  certain  cases 
the  above  may  be  the  right  view,  goes  on  to  say  that 
"  there  is  no  such  general  proposition  as  this,  that  wherever 
'  a  man's  wife  and  family  are  there  he  must  be  held  to  be. 
'  On  the  contrary,  the  real  question  is  where  he  himself  is, 
'  and  the  position  of  his  wife  and  family  is  just  one  of  the 
'  items  of  evidence  which  may  go  strongly  to  solve  that  ques- 
'  tion."  The  question  must  therefore  be  determined  by  the 
circumstances  of  each  case,  and  it  will  be  for  the  court  to 
decide  whether  the  man  has  de  facto  abandoned  the  parish 
^vith  the  intention  of  making  his  home  elsewhere,  or 
whether  his  absence  is  due  to  his  employment  or  other 
causes,  but  he  has  in  no  sense  ceased  to  look  upon  his 
old  parish  as  his  home  and  residence  where  are  all  his 
family  ties,  and  to  which  he  returns  when  he  can. 

159.  The  person  must,  during  his  residence,  "have 
'  maintained  himself  without  having  recourse  to  common 
'  begging  either  by  himself  or  his  family,  and  without  having 

*  received  or  applied  for  relief."  The  words  "  maintained 
himself"  do  not  imply  that  he  must  necessarily  have 
done  so  by  his  own  industry  or  from  his  own  re^ourcis  ; 
it  is  sufficient  that  "the  party  should  not  have  been  a 
'  burden  on  the  parish,  whether  he  may  have  been  STip- 
'  ported  by  his  own  funds  now  exhausted  or  assistance 
'from  friends  or  other  means"  (Thomson  v.  Gibson, 
1851,  13  D.  683).  These  "other  means"  have  been  very 
widely  interpreted.  Thus  a  blind  woman,  supported 
chiefly  by  cliarity,  but  who  had  not  rc  sorted  to  common 
"  begging,"  was  held  to  have  acquired  a  residential 
settlement  {Hay  v.  Ferguson,  1852,  14  D.  352). 
Again,  admission  to  an  infirmary  of  a  person  suffering 
from  an  infectious  disease,  though  she  would  have  prob- 
ably been  entitled  to  parochial  relief  had  she  asked  for 
it,  did  not  prevent  the  acquisition  of  a  settlement 
(Dempster  v.  M'Whannel,  1879,  7  R.  276).  Residence 
in  a  charitable  institution  at  the  expense  .of  the  charity 
does  not  bar  the  acquisition  of  a  settlement  (Kirkin- 
tilloch V.  Eastvmod,  1902,  5  F.  274  ;  Glasqow  v.  Kilmalcolm, 
1904,  6  F.  457,  H.L.  1906,  43  S.L.R.  637).  "  Incapacity 
'  to  earn  a  livelihood,  even  when  coupled  with  the  fact  of 
'  dependence  on  the  charity  of  others,  does  not  prevent  the 
'  acquisition  of  a  settlement  by  residence  ;  so  long  as  the 

*  pauper  does  not  himself  resort  to  common  begging  and 
'  does  not  apply  for  parochial  relief  it  is  immaterial  from 
'  what  source  he  or  she  obtains  the  means  of  support" 
(Lord  Jiloncrieft).  What  is  meant  by  "common  begging" 
is  a  question  of  fact.  It  was  held  that  a  woman  who  had 
begged  on  the  road  and  at  houses  for  help  for  some  months 
in  summer  was  barred,  even  though  she  had  the  house 
of  a  relative  to  which  slie  could  go,  and  was  therefore  under 
no  necessity  to  beg  (Bluntyre  Parish  Council  v.  Buther- 
glen  Parish  Council,  1897,  24  R.  695).  In  order 
that  relief  ajjplied  for  or  given  should  prevent  the 
acquisition  of  a  settlement,  the  applicant  must  have 
been  a  proper  object  of  relief,  and  accordingly  where 
an  able-bodied  man  had  been  given  relief  it  was  held  this 
did  not  prevent  his  acquisition  of  a  settlement  (Petrie 
V.  Meek,  21  D.  614).  The  true  meaning  of  the  section  is 
that,  "  if,  being  entitled  to  relief,  a  person  received  relief, 
'  or,  having  applied  for  it,  was  improperly  refused,  the 
'  receipt  of  or  application  for  it  would  in  such  circumstances 
'prevent  tlie  application  of  a  settlement"  (Jack  v. 
Thom,  1860,  23  }).  173).  This  would  apply,  however  small 
the  amount  given,  e  g.  where  medicines  to  the  value  of 
23.  6d.  were  given  [Wallace  v.  Dempster,  1880,  8  R.  27). 
There  aie,  however,  cases  where  relief  given  to  tlie 
dependants  of  a  man  does  not  prevent  his  acquisition 
of  a  settlement,  he  not  being  a  proper  object  of  relief. 
These  are  where  a  husband  has  deserted  or  is  living  apart 
from  his  family  (Wallace  v.  Turnhull,  1872,  10  M.  675  ; 
Anderson  v.  Paterson,  1878,  5  R.  904).  In  such  cases 
the  dependant  is  regarded  as  the  actual  pauper,  since 
the  father  is  not  entitled  to  relief  in  his  own 
right.  We  have  applied  the  same  principle  to  the 
case  of  relief  given  to  the  dependants  of  a  man  in 
prison  (Denny  v.  Muiraroiside,  P.L.M.  1903,  626). 
As  has  been  already  pointed  out,  the  fact  that  the 
dependants  of  an  able-bodied  man  are  sent  to  a  lunatic 
asylum  does  not  pauperise  him,  and  accordingly  it  does 
not  interfere  with  the  acquisition  by  him  of  a  settlement 
(Milne  v.  Henderson,  1879,  7  R.  317). 

160.  A  lunatic  cannot  acquire  a  settlement  (Walt  v. 
Hannah,  1857,  20  D.  342).    This  is  the  case  even  if  he  has 


not  been  formerly  certified,  if  he  was  actually  insane  and  Law  as  to 
certifiable  during  the  period.  se  ttlement  by 

161.  A  much  more  difficult  question  arises  as  to  whether 
one  who,  though  not  a  lunatic,  is  suffering  from  mental  or 
physical  in^-apacity.  The  cases  are  so  conflicting  that 
it  is  impossible  to  deduce  any  accurate  general  rule,  but 
it  would  appear  from  the  latest  decisions  on  the  point 
(Kirkintilloch  v.  Eastwood,  1902,  5  F.  274  ;  Glasgow  v. 
Kilmalcolm,  1904,  6  F.  457,  H.L.  1906,  43  S.L.R.  639), 
that,  however  great  may  be  his  mental  or  physical  in- 
capacity, though  they  may  render  him  absolutely  in- 
capable of  earning  his  living,  yet  if  a  person  is  not  certi- 
fied, or  at  least  certifiable,  as  a  lunatic  he  is  capable  of 
acquiring  a  settlement  (Cuthcart  Parish  Council  v.  Glasgow 
Parish  Council,  1906,  43  S.L.R.  653).  It  must,  however, 
be  borne  in  mind  that  this  extreme  view  must  be  modified 
in  the  case  of  one  who  has  surviving  parents,  as  in  that 
case  it  might  be  held  that  he  had  never  been  forisfamiliated, 
and  was  on  that  ground  incapable  of  acquiring  a  separate 
settlement. 

(«)  Retention  and  Loss  of  Residential  Settlement. 

162.  Turning  to  the  next  paragraph  of  the  section,  it  will 
be  seen  that  no  person  is  "held  to  have  retained  such 
'  settlement  if  during  any  subsequent  period  of  four  years 
'  he  shall  not  have  resided  in  such  parish  continuously  for 
'  at  least  one  year  and  a  day." 

163.  The  period  necessary  for  retention  must  be  "con- 
'  tinuous,"  like  that  necessary  for  acquisition,  "  the  resi- 
'  dence  in  the  one  case  and  the  other  must  be  of  precisely 
'the  same  kind"  (Beattie  v.  Stark,  1876,  6  R.  956).  Ac- 
cordingly the  principles  which  I  have  explained  with 
regard  to  acquisition  apply  in  this  respect  equally  to 
retention,  and  several  of  the  cases  which  I  have  quoted 
upon  constructive  residence,  etc.,  in  discussing  the  former 
were  decided  really  ujDon  the  latter.  I  need  not  therefore 
go  into  details  on  this  point. 

164.  There  is,  however,  an  important  distinction  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  section.  The  words  as  to  maintaining 
himself  without  having  recourse,  etc.,  which  appear  in  tlie 
part  dealing  with  acquisition,  are  omitted  in  that  dealing 
with  retention  of  settlement.  It  has  been  decided,  how- 
ever, that  where  relief  is  actually  received  from  the 
residential  parish  and  the  applicant  placed  upon  the  rt>ll 
of  paupers  for  that  parish,  then  the  loss  of  his  settlement 
is  prevented.  Mere  application  for  relief,  if  not  granted, 
will  not  have  the  same  effect  (Turnhull  v.  Kemp,  1858, 
20  D.  703).  Again,  where  relief  is  given  by  another  parish 
and  liability  is  admitted  by  the  parish  of  residence  and  the 
expenditure  repaid  thereby,  the  effect  is  the  same  in 
preventing  the  loss  of  residence  (Johnston  v.  Black,  1859,  21 
D.  1293;  Kerr  v.  M'Kie,  1895,  RL.M.  657).  The  mere 
fact,  however,  that  a  person  has  received  relief  in  one 
parish  is  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  loss  of  a  residential 
settlement  previously  accpiired  in  another.  Liability 
during  the  statutory  period  must  be  admitted  by  the 
pa'ish  of  settlement  to  effect  this  result  (Campbell  v.  Deas, 
1892,  21  R.  64).  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  bar  is  not  so 
strong  as  in  the  case  of  acquisition  of  settlement,  which  is 
prevented  by  a  mere  application  for  relief  if  made  by  a 
projjer  object. 

165.  The  observations  made  above  as  to  how  the  period 
of  three  years  will  be  e^rtimated  apply  equally  to  the  year 
and  a  day.  As  soon  as  three  years  have  elapsed,  if  the 
person  has  not  fulfilled  the  statutory  condition  and  is 
absent  from  the  parish,  it  is  clear  that  he  has  lost  the 
settlement,  as  he  cannot  fulfil  the  statutory  condition 
(Hay  V.  Morrine,  1851,  13  D.  628). 

166.  It  has  been  held  that  in  calculating  whether  a  minor 
who  starts  life  with  her  father's  residential  settlement  has  lost 
it  by  absence,  it  is  competent  to  add  the  years  which  her 
father  had  been  absent  to  her  own,  and  these  taken 
together  were  sufficient  for  her  to  lose  the  settlement 
(Alien  V.  Higgins,  1864, 3  M.).  The  same  principle  has  been 
applied  in  adding  the  absence  of  a  widow  to  that  of  her 
husband  (Caldwell  v.  Glass,  1887,  15  R.  166). 

167.  The  only  other  point  to  which  I  need  refer  is  that 
while  a  lunatic  cannot  acquire  a  residential  settlement 
he  may,  in  certain  circumstances,  lose  one.  Thus  a 
lunatic  who  was  never  forisfamiliated  had  at  the  date  of 
her  father's  death  his  residential  settlement.  She  was 
absent  from  the  parish  for  upwards  of  four  years,  during 
■which  time  she  was  supported  by  relatives  in  an  asylum. 
Having  then  become  chargeable,  it  was  held  that  she  had 
lost  her  residential  settlement,  and  that  her  birth  parish 
was  liable  (Keith  Parish  Council  v.  Kirkmichuel  Parish 
Council,  1901,  4  F.  66).    Of  course  had  she  been  detained 
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jaw  as  to       as  d.  paUpeT  lunatic  her  settlement  would  liave  been 
ettlenieut  by  unchanged  (Lunacy  Act,  1875,  section  75). 
esidence.  Questions  have  arisen  as  to  the  effect  upon  settle- 

ment and  liability  of  parishes  of  the  alteration  of  boundaries 
of  parishes  under  the  provisions  of  the  Local  Government 
(Scotland)  Acts,  1889  and  1894,  which  I  have  referred  to 
earlier.  It  was  decided  in  the  case  of  Galashiels  v.  Alelrose^ 
1892,  19  E.  758,  that  the  transference  by  the  Boundary 
Commissioners  of  part  of  one  parish  to  another  has  no 
effect  on  settlements  acquired  prior  to  the  transference, 
either  by  birth  or  residence  in  the  part  transferred,  and 
that  a  pauper  who  has  a  settlement  in  such  part  con- 
tinues to  have  his  settlement  in  his  original  parish.  In 
pursuance  of  this  decision  the  Boundary  Commissioners 
issued  an  award  imder  section  50  (2)  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  1889,  by  which  they  ordained  the  new  parish  to 
relieve  the  0  iginal  parish  of  advances  made  on  behalf  of 
paupers  in  the  transferred  area,  in  return  for  which  they 
were  to  receive  annual  payments  from  the  original  parish. 
This  award  was  declared  by  the  court  in  a  subsequent  case 
to  be  competent,  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  decision  in 
the  first  ciise  {Oalash  els  v.  Mdrose,  1894,  21  R.  391). 

1(59.  Since  the  decision  in  this  case  the  Boundary  Com- 
missioners, and  afterwards  the  Secretary  for  Scotland,  have 
pi'ovided  in  their  Orders  that  the  parish  to  which  any  area 
is  annexed  shall  be  liable  for  any  persons  having  a  settle- 
ment therein  at  the  date  of  the  annexation. 

170.  "Where  a  parish  ceased  to  exist,  parts  of  it  being  trans- 
ferred to  different  parishes,  it  was  held  that  its  liabilities 
were  to  be  regarded  as  apportioned  among  tlie  divided 
parts,  each  part  being  regarded  for  settlement  purposes 
as  a  distinct  parish.  Accordingly  the  liabilities  of  each 
part  would  accrue  to  the  parish  to  which  it  was  annexed. 
It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  determine  in  what  part  of  a  parish 
the  birth  settlement  of  the  transferred  paujjer  was,  and 
also  in  many  cases  where  his  residential  settlement  had 
been  acquired.  But  difficulties  arise  if  the  necessary 
residence  had  been  partly  in  one  part  of  the  divided  parish 
and  f)artly  in  another,  and  these  do  not  a2:)pear  to  be  pro- 
vided for  {Edinburgh  v.  Glachmuir,  1901,  3  F.  753).  In 
the  sauie  case  it  was  held  that,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
a  residential  settlement,  residence  in  the  transferred  area 
may  be  added  to  residence  in  the  new  parish. 

171.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  whole  of  a  parish 
has  not  been  transferred,  and  a  man  with  a  residential 
settlement  in  the  transferred  area  continued  to  live  on 
there  for  four  years  after  its  transference  to  a  new  parish, 
it  has  been  held  that,  by  his  absence  from  the  old  parish, 
he  had  lost  his  setileiiieut  therein,  and  reverted  to  his 
birth  parish  {Danblane  v.  Logie,  1901,  3  F.  764).  (See 
also  Galashiels  v.  Melrose,  sapra.^ 


(10)  REMOVAL. 

(n)  To  OTHER  Parishes  in  Scotland. 

Removal  of  Section  72  of  the  1845  Act  provides  that  when  relief 

paupers  from  has  been  afforded  to  a  poor  person  found  in  a  parish,  and 
one  parish  to  due  notice  has  been  sent  to  the  inspector  of  his  settlement 
mother  in       parish  : — 

Scotland.  « jf  '^vithin  a   reasonable  time   after  notice  the 

'  parish  or  combination  to  which  such  ijoor  persons 
'  shall  as  aforesaid  have  been  ascertained  to  belong 
'  shall  not  remove  such  poor  person,  or  shall  not  make 
'  provision  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  parish  or  com- 
'  bination  which  has  given  the  notice  for  the  constant 
'  weekly  subsistence  of  such  poor   person,  it  shall 
'  be  lawful  for  the  parish  or  combination  which  has 
'  given  the  notice  to  cause  such  poor  persons  to  be 
'  removed  to  the  parish  or  combination  to  whicli  he 
*  belongs,   at  the   expense   of   such  last-mentioned 
'  parish  or  combination,   unless  such   poor  person 
'  shall,  owing  to  sickness  or  infirmity,  be  incapable 
'  of  being  removed,  in  which  case  the  parish  or 
'  combination  in  which  he  is  shall  be  bound  to  relieve 
'  him,  and   shall   be  entitled   to  recover  from  the 
'  parish  or  combination  to  which  he  belongs  the 
'  amount  so  expended,  provided  that  such  amount 
'  does  not  exceed  the  rate  expended   for  relief  of 
'  other  poor  j^ersons  in  the  parish,  so  relieving  such 
'  poor  person." 
173.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  1898  provides  that  if  the 
poor  person  has  resided  continuously  in  the  parish  "  for  not 
'  less  than  one  year  before  the  date  of  application  for 
'  relief  (her  deceased  husband's  residence,  if  necessary, 
'  being  reckoned  as  part  of  her  residence  in  the  case  of  a 
'  widow),  may,  within  ten  days  after  intimation  of  such 
'  order,  and  of  the  right  to  appeal  in  this  section  mentioned, 
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'  appeal  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  which  Board  Ewan 
'  shall,  without  delay,  investigate  the  gTounds  of  such  Macphcrson. 
'  ajjpeal,  and  determine  whether  it  is  reasonable  and 
'  proper  that  such  poor  person  shall  be  so  removed."  The 
inspector  is  bound  to  intimate  to  the  j^oor  person  the 
receipt  of  the  order  to  remove  him,  and  his  right  of 
appeal,  and  no  order  is  to  be  carried  out  till  the  expiry 
of  the  ten  days,  or,  if  an  appeal  is  taken,  till  it  has  been 
disposed  of  by  the  Board.  If  the  Board  think  that, 
having  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the 
removal  is  reasonable  and  proper,  they  dismiss  the  case 
and  the  order  is  carried  out.  If  they  think  the  removal 
should  not  be  carried  out  they  determine  accordingly, 
and  may,  if  they  think  fit,  fix  the  period  during 
which  their  determination  is  to  have  effect.  In  such 
case  the  parish  in  wdrich  the  poor  person  is,  is  bound  to 
relie\'e  him,  and  may  recover  from  the  parish  to  which 
he  belongs  the  amount  so  expended,  provided  that  such 
amount  has  been  ajsproved  by  the  Board.  I  produce  a 
form  of  appeal  against  removal.* 

174.  The  jmrish  of  settlement  is  not  bound  to  remove  the 
pauper  from  the  parish  where  he  is  living,  but  the  relieving 
parish  may  remove  him  if  satisfactory  provision  is  not 
made  for  his  maintenance.  The  ojiinion  has  been  ex- 
pressed, however,  that  this  power  should  not  be  exercised 
in  an  arbitrary  manner,  but  "  is  limited  to  tliose  cases 
'  in  which  the  parish  of  settlement  refuses  or  fails  to  give 
'  proper  security  for  the  weekly  subsistence  of  the  pauper 
'  allowed  by  the  parish  of  settlement.  .  .  .  We  further 
'  think  that  the  Court  in  construing  the  power  of  removal 
'  given  by  the  Statute  to  the  parish  of  residence  would 
'  not  lofe  sight  of  the  wishes  of  the  pauper  himself  to 
'  continue  in  the  parish  of  residence  "  (Rides,  Instructions, 
etc.,  p.  202). t  The  Board  also  prescribe  in  their  Instruc- 
tions to  Inspectors  that :  — 

"In  all  cases  where  a  poor  person  is  removable 
'  from  one  puish  to  another  in  Scotland,  if  the  jioor 
'  person  himself  is,  or  alleges  that  he  or  any  member 
'  of  his  family  is,  from  sickness  or  infirmity,  incapable 
'  of  being  removed,  the  inspector  shall  not  remove 
'  him  without  having  previously  obtained  a  medical 
'  certificate  stating  that  such  jDoor  person  and  his 
'  family  may  be  removed  to  the  parish  to  which  he 
'  belongs  without  prejudice  to  his  or  their  health" 
(Rules,  Instructions,  etc.,  p.  10). t 

(6)  Removal  to  England  and  Ireland. 

175.  Section  77  of  the  Act  of  1845 provides,  "If  any  poor  Removal  of 
'  person  born  in  England,  Ireland,  or  the  Isle  of  Man,  paupers  to 

'  and  not  having  acquired  a  settlement  in  any  parish  or  England  aud 

'  combination  in  Scotland,  shall  be  in  the  course  of  receiving  Ireland. 

'  parochial  relief  in  any  i^arish  or  combination  in  Scotland, 

'  then  and  in  such  case  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  sheriff 

'  (or  any  two  justices  of  the  peace)  of  the  county  in  which  such 

'  parish  or  any  portion  thereof  is  situate,  ....  to  cause 

'  such  poor  person,  his  wife,  and  such  of  his  children  as  may 

'  not  have  gained  a  s-ettlement  in  Scutl  uid,  to  be  removed 

'  by  sea  or  land,  by  and  at  the  expense  of  the  complaining 

'  parish,  to  England  or  Ireland  or  the  Isle  of  Maiuesjjc.ctively, 

'  according  as  such  poor  person  shall  belong  to  England, 

'  Ireland,  or  the  Isle  of  Man.  .  .  .  Provided  that  nothing 

'  herein  contained  shall  prevent  any  parochial  board  or 

'  their  inspector  from  making  arrangements  for  the  due  and 

'  proper  removal  of  such  poor  persons  either  by  land  or 

'  water,  provided  the  arrangements  be  made  with  the  con- 

'  sent  of  such  poor  persons  themselves." 

176.  This  section  was  repealed  with  the  excejition  of  the 
Words  which  I  have  quoted,  and  the  ruling  Statute  now 
is  the  Poor  Removal  Act,  1862  (sees.  1  &  2),  as  modified  by 
section  4  of  the  1898  Act.  An  application  for  warrant  of 
I'emoval  must  be  prcfented  to  the  sheriff  by  tlie  inspector  of 
poor  of  the  parish  where  the  poor  person  becomes  charge- 
able. The  sheriff  must  see  the  pauper  personally  and 
must  be  satisfied  that  he  is  in  such  a  state  of  health  as 
not  to  suffer  bodily  or  mental  injury  by  the  removal. 
The  usual  practice  is  for  the  inspector  to  bring  a  medical 
certificate  to  the  sheriff  along  with  the  jiauper,  and  the 
latter  makes  a  deposition  as  to  where  he  was  born  or  last 
resided  for  three  years  in  England  or  Ireland.  This  is 
generally  accepted  as  sufficient,  but  the  sheriff  may,  if  not 
satisfied,  call  upon  the  inspector  to  produce  further  evi- 
dence. The  warrant  of  removal  must  contain  "  the  name 
'  and  reputed  age  of  every  person  ordered  to  be  removed  by 
'  virtue  of  the  same,  and  the  name  of  the  place  in  ...  . 
'  England  or  Ireland  (as  the  case  may  be)  where  the  sheriff 

*  For  form  of  appeal,  vide  J?ourtli  Annual  Report  of  Local  Govennnent 
Board  for  Sci'tlaiiil,  ISflS,  App.  A,  No.  8. 

t  Rules,  Instructions,  and  Recoinnieiidations  to  Parochial  Authorities, 
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'  shall  find  sucli  person  to  have  been  born  or  to  have  last 
'  resided  for  the  space  of  three  years."  It  must  also  con- 
tain a  statement  that  an  examination  liad  been  made 
into  the  state  of  health  of  the  person  ordered  to  be  removed. 
The  warrant  is  addressed  to  tlie  applicant  and  to  the  guar- 
dians of  the  union  to  which  the  person  is  to  be  removed,  and 
a  copy  is  to  be  given  to  the  head  of  the  family  about  to  be 
removed. 

If  the  place  of  bin  h  or  residence  cannot  be  ascertained 
from  the  evidence,  the  sheriff  must  order  the  pauper  to  be 
removed  "to  the  port  or  union  or  parish,  which  shall 
'  in  his  judgment  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case  be 
'  most  expedient"  (1862  Act,  sec.  2).  The  warrant  orders 
the  removal  of  the  person  and  his  family  to  the  place 
named  therein,  by  the  persons  charged  with  the  execution 
thereof.  A  copy  of  the  warrant  is  to  be  sent  by  the  person 
obtaining  it,  at  least  twelve  hours  before  the  removal  to 
the  clerk  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  union  or  parish 
to  which  the  jjauper  is  to  be  sent  (1862  Act,  sec.  3).  The 
master  of  the  workhouse  of  the  union  or  parish  is  bound  to 
receive  the  pauper  under  penalty  of  £10  (1862  Act,  sec.  5). 
If  the  removing  inspector  does  not  convey  the  pauper  to 
the  j)lace  of  ultimate  destination,  this  may  be  done  by  the 
guardians,  and  they  are  entitled  to  be  reimbursed  by  the 
removing  parish  (1862  Act,  sec.  6).  The  Act  contains  also 
a  provision  against  removing  women  and  children  as  deck 
passengers  in  winter  (1862  Act,  sec.  7).  Any  person 
executing  a  removal  order  has  the  powers  of  a  constable 
(1845  Act,  sec.  78). 

177.  The  Poor  Law  Act  1898  (sec.  4)  provides  that, 
"Where  an  English  born  or  Irish  born  poor  person  has 
'  resided  continuously  in  Scotland  for  not  less  than  five 
'  years  (of  which  not  less  than  one  year  shall  have  been  con- 
'  tinuously  in  the  parish  in  which  he  applies  fur  parochial 
'  relief),  and  shall  have  maintained  himself  without  having 
'  recourse  to  common  begging,  either  by  himself  or  his 
'  family,  and  without  having  received  parochial  relief,  he 
'  shall,  on  thereafter  becoming  chargeable  to  any  parish  in 
*  Scotland,  be  irremovable  from  Scotland,  and  shall  be  main- 
'  tained  by  the  parish  to  which  he  has  so  become  charge- 
'  able.  Provided  that  notliing  in  this  section  contained 
'  shall  prevent  such  poor  person  from  ceasing  to  be  cliarge- 
'  able  to  such  pai  ish,  if,  as  it  shall  be  conip)etent  for  him 
'  to  do,  he  shall  have  acquii-ed  a  settlement  hy  residence  in 
'  any  other  parish  in  Scotland  in  pursuance  of  section  1 
'  of  this  Act." 

178.  Section  5  of  the  same  Act  gives  a  right  of  appeal 
against  removal  to  the  Board,  to  any  such  person  who  has 
not  acquired  a  settlement  by  residence  in  Scotland,  and  to 
whom  the  preceding  section  does  not  apply,  if  he  has 
resided  contiimously  in  the  parish  for  a  year  before  the 
date  of  the  application  for  relief.  The  appeal  must  be 
lodged  within  fourteen  days  after  intimation  of  the  grant- 
ing of  the  order.  A  similar  right  of  apj^eal  is  given  to 
the  guardians  of  the  union  or  parish.  Intimation  of  the 
Order,  and  right  of  appeal,  is  sent  to  the  poor  persons, 
and  the  Order  is  not  carried  out  till  the  fourteen  days  have 
expired  or  the  apjDeal  has  been  disposed  of.  In  deciding 
whether  the  removal  is  right  or  proper  the  Board  must 
have  regard  inter  alia  to — 

(a)  The  length  and  character  of  the  residence  in 
Scotland. 

(6)  The  causes  why  a  settlement  has  not  been 
acquired,  or,  if  acquired,  has  not  been  retained  ;  and 

(c)  Any  circumstances  tending  to  show  that  the 
exercise  of  the  power  of  removal  would  unduly  injure 
the  interests  of  the  poor  person  on  account  of  the 
industrial  employment  of  his  children  or  otherwise. 
The  decision  of  the  Board  is  binding,  and  not  sub- 
ject to  appeal.  If  they  sustain  the  appeal  the  Board 
may  determine  after  due  inquiry  which  parish  or 
parishes  shall  be  liable  for  the  expenses  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  poor  person,  and  if  they  think  fit, 
in  what  proportion  and  for  what  period,  "regard 
'  being  had  to  the  length  and  character  of  the  poor 
'  person's  residence  in  one  or  more  of  such  parishes." 
I  produce  a  Form  of  Appeal.  There  is  not  a  corre- 
sponding right  of  ai)peal  against  removal  to  Scotland 
from  England  or  Ireland. 

179.  If  a  pauper  who  has  been  removed  returns  to  the 
parish  which  has  removed  him  and  apj^lies  for  relief,  he  is 
liable  to  be  imprisoned  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two 
months  (1845  Act,  sec.  79). 

180.  Rides  as  to  appeals  have  been  issued  by  the 
Board  in  virtue  of  power  given  them  under  section  6  of 
the  1898  Act.    (I  produce  copy.*) 

*  For  copy  of  rules  as  to  appeals,  vide  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  Local 
Government  Board  for  Scotland,  1898,  App.  A,  No.  8. 
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181.  It  has  been  held  that  the  above  provisions  apply 
only  to  a  person  born  in  England,  Ireland  or  the  Isle  of 
Man,  or  to  the  wife  or  children  of  a  person  who  is  being 
removed  there,  and  accordingly  an  Order  for  removal  to 
England  of  a  woman  born  in  France  who  had  a  husband  j 
living  in  England  with  a  settlement  there  is  incompetent  j 
{Alston,  1903,  5  F.  922).  | 

182.  It  is  not  incompetent  to   remove  a  lunatic  to  Removal  of 
England,  but  there  is  no  power  to  remove  the  wife  and  lunatic  to 
children  of  the  lunatic  there,  as  they  are  not  identified  England  with 
with  him  as  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  lunatic,  and  out  his  wife 
accordingly  an  Order  for  their  removal  along  with  him  ^"'^  children, 
was  reduced  {IVatson  v.  Butchart,  1895,  32  S.L.R.  436). 

(11)  FINANCE. 
(a)  Funds  applicable  to  the  Relief  of  the  Poor. 

183.  These  are  derived  from  three  sources,  viz. : — Volun- 
tary contributions,  such  as  mortifications,  etc.  (i.e. 
charitable  trusts) ;  assessments ;  and  Government  grants. 
There  is  also  power  to  borrow  money  on  the  security  of 
the  assessment. 

184.  Before,  however,  dealing  with  these  I  would  refer  Law  and 

to  what  was  originally  the  only  source,  viz.,  church  coUec-  practice  as  to 
tions.     As  has  been  pointed  out,  in  the  earliest  of  our  church 
Poor  Law  Statutes,  reference  is  made  to  the  "voluntarie  collections. 
'  and  charitable  contribution  in  everie  paroclie for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  (Act  of  1649  c.  101).    In  the  Privy 
Council  Proclamation  of  1693  it  was  provided  that  one- 
half  of  the  collections  at  the  paiish  cliurch  were  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  heritors  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
It  is  true  that  these  old  statutes  gave  power  of  assessment 
for  supplementing  this  source  of  funds,  but  this  power 
was  hardly  ever  exercised  till  after  the  passing  of  the 
Poor  Law  Act  of  1845.    I  have  already  referred  to  Dr. 
Chalmers'  evidence  on  that  point. 

185.  Section  54  of  that  Act  provided  that  "  In  all  parishes 
'  in  which  it  lias  been  agreed  that  an  assessment  should 
'  be  levied  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  all  moneys  arising  from 
'  the  ordinary  church  collections  shall,  from  and  after  the 
'  date  on  which  such  assessment  shall  have  been  imposed, 
'  belong  to  and  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  kirk  session  of 
'  each  parish  :  Provided  always  that  nothing  herein  con- 
'  tained  shall  be  held  to  authorise  the  kirk  session  of  any 
'  parish  to  apply  the  proceeds  of  such  church  collections 
'  to  purjjoses  other  than  those  to  which  the  same  are  now 
'  in  whole  or  in  part  legally  applicable,  or  to  deprive  the 
'  heritors  of  their  right  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the 
'  kirk  session,  and  to  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which 
'  the  funds  have  been  applied  :  Provided  also  that  the 
'  session  clerk  or  other  officer  to  be  appointed  by  the  kirk 
'  session  shall  be  bound  to  report  annually,  or  oftener  if 
'  required,  to  the  Board  of  Supervision,  as  to  the  applica- 
'  tioii  of  the  moneys  aiising  from  church  collections,  and 
'  if  such  session  clerk  or  other  officer  shall  refuse  to  make 
'  such  report  when  required,  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty 
'  not  exceeding  five  pounds."  The  meaning  of  this  section 
is  rather  obscure,  but  it  would  appear  to  be  that  the 
half  of  the  collections,  which  had  formerly  been  appro- 
priated for  the  support  of  the  "legal"  poor,  i.e.  the 
poor  legally  entitled  to  relief,  may  now  be  used  by 
the  kirk  session  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  other 
half.  What  these  purposes  were  under  the  old  law  it 
cannot  now  be  determined,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
after  necessary  cliurch  expenditure  had  been  met  they 
included  contributions  to  the  relief  of  the  casual 
or  general  as  distinguished  from  the  "legal"  poor.  In 
Fetrie  v.  Meek,  1859,  21  D.  614— the  celebrated  "able- 
bodied  "  case — Lord  Justice  Clerk  Inglis  said,  "  The 
'  Court  must  not  be  understood  as  suggesting  any  doubt 
'  as  to  the  power  of  the  kirk  sessions  to  dispense  the  funds 
'  in  their  own  hands  accoixling  to  rules  and  guided  by 
'  considerations  which  are  quite  inapplicable  to  the  proper 
'  parish  funds  and  their  administrators.  The  church 
'  collections  may  be  employed  by  the  kirk  session  so  as  to 
'  aft'ord  assistance  to  jjersons  who  are  in  no  true  sense 
'  proper  objects  of  parochial  relief,  including  able-bodied 
'  persons  destitute  from  want  of  employment."  (See 
also  Jack  v.  hdale,  1866,  4  M.  1,  at  page  4.)  Accordingly 
these  are  no  longer  appropriated  to  the  legal  poor,  and 
the  Parish  Council  has  no  claim  on  them,  but  in  practice 
they  have  been  almost  wholly  diverted  from  the  general 
poor.  We  find  from  the  latest  report  of  the  Board  that 
out  of  £51,024  collected  for  the  year  ending  15th  May 
1905,  only  £6147  were  spent  on  relief  of  the  poor. 
Whether  this  diversion  of  these  collections  from  what 
was  one  of  their  original  primary  purposes  is  wholly 
legitimate  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  I  may  point  out, 
however,  that  under  section  54  any  heriior  would  appear 
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to  have  the  right  to  raise  the  question  whether  tlie  funds 
are  being  properly  applied.  I  understand  that  the  kirk 
session  always  had  considerable  latitude  in  their  applica- 
tion of  the  collections.  There  are  expi'essions  of  opinion 
upon  this  point  in  the  cases  of  Kirk  Session  of  Crieff  v. 
Inspector  of  Poor  of  Crieff,  1854,  16  D.  511,  and  Hardie  v. 
Kirk  Stssion  of  Linlilhgotv,  1855,  18  D.  37.  It  has  been 
customary,  apparently,  both  before  and  since  1845,  to  use 
these  funds  to  defray  the  necessary  church  expenses,  which 
are  not  otherwise  provided  for.  As  regards  quoad  sacra 
parishes  (as  to  which  see  Par.  47,  siqmi),  sec.  9  of  the  New 
Parishes  (Scotland)  Act,  1844  (7  «&  8  Vict.  c.  44)  expressly 
provides  for  the  application  of  collections  to  any  purpose 
in  connection  with  church  expenditure. 

(i)  Mortifications. 

186.  Mortification  is  the  term  applied  to  property  or 
funds  gifted  for  charitable  or  public  purposes.  Many  of 
these  gifts  are  of  very  ancient  origin  ;  in  some  cases  the 
date  is  unknown,  several  date  from  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  many  from  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth. 

187.  Section  52  of  the  Poor  Law  Act,  1845,  provides  :— 
"Where  any  property  whatsoever,  whether  herit- 

'  able  or  moveable,  or  any  revenues,  shall  at  the  time 
*  of  the  passing  of  this  Act  belong  to  or  be  vested  in 
'  the  heritors  and  kirk  session  of  any  parish,  or  the 
'  magistrates,  or  magistrates  and  town  council  of 
'  any  burgh,   or  commissioners,   trustees  or  other 
'  persons  on  behalf  of  the  said  heritors  and  kirk  session, 
'  or  magistrates,  or  magistrates  and  town  council, 
'  under  any  Act  of  Parliament,  or  under  any  law  of 
'  usage,  or  in  virtue  of  gift,  grant,  bequest,  or  otherwise, 
'  for  the  use  or  benefit  of  the  poor  of  such  parish,  or 
'  burgh,  it  shall,  from  and  after  a  time  to  be  fixed  by 
'  the  Board  of  Supervision,  be  lawful  for  the  parochial 
'  board  of  each  such  parish,  or  of  the  combination  in 
'  which  such  parish  or  burgh  may  be  resjDectively,  to 
'  receive  and  administer  such  property  and  revenues, 
'  and  the  right  thereto  shall  be  vested  in  such  parochial 
'  board  ;    and  the  said   heritors  and  kirk  session, 
'  magistrates,  town  council,  commissioners,  trustees, 
'  or  other  persons,  are  hereby  authorised  and  required 
'  either  to  continue  to  hold  all  such  ^^roperty  and 
'  revenues  for  the  behalf  of  such  parochial  board, 
'  or  to  make,  grant,  subscribe,  and  deliver  such  dis- 
'  positions,  assignations,  and  conveyances  of  all  such 
'  ])Voperty  and  revenues  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
'  such  ]jarochial  board  to  administer  the  same  for 
'  behoof  of  the  poor  of  such  parish  or  combination." 
It  has  been  held  that  the  Parish  Council  have  right 
only  to  property  left  for   the  benefit  of  the  "legal 
jioor,"  and  if  it  is  clear  from  the  terms  of  the  grant  that 
the  gift  was  for  behoof  of  the  general  poor,  it  does  not  fall 
to  the  Parish  Council,  under  Section  52.    (Hardie  v. 
Linlithgow  Kirk  Session,  1855,   18   D.   37 ;    Liddle  v. 
Bathgate  Kirk  Session,  1854,  16  D.  Iu75.)     Where  the 
terms   of    the  disposition  do  not  show   whether  the 
trust  was  for  legal  or  general  poor,  it  is  admissible  to 
explain  them  by  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  fund, 
its  investment,  its  administration  and  its  distribution. 
{b'loclxirt    V.   Aherdour   Kirk  Session,   1869,  8  M.  176; 
J'uncaitland  Kirk  Sessio'ii  v.  Wood,  1893,  21  E.  213.) 

188.  Section  53  of  the  Act  provides  that  all  sums  which 
had  been  or  might  in  the  future  be  given,  mortified,  or 
bequeathed  for  the  use  of  the  poor  and  become  vested  in 
parochial  boards  (Parish  Councils)  "  shall,  if  not  specially 
'  directed  to  be  otherwise  invested,  be  without  delay  either 
'  lodged  in  a  chartered  bank  or  placed  at  interest  on  Gov- 
'  ernment  or  heritable  security,  or  in  the  stock  of  one  or 
'  more  of  the  chartered  banks  m  Ediuburirh." 


(ii.)  Assessment, 

Power  to  raise  Section  33  of  the  1845  Act  gave 

poor  funds  by  parochial  boards  to  resolve  that  the  fund. 


power  to  the 
for  poor  relief 


local  rate. 


(The  Valuation 
Roll. 


should  be  raised  by  assessment.  This  assessment  is 
commonly  known  as  the  poor  rate.  There  are  at  present 
only  four  parishes  which  have  not  availed  themselves  ('f 
this  power. 

190.  The  Valuation  Roll  is  the  basis  of  the  assessment. 
It  is  prepared  annually  by  the  valuation  assessors  ap- 
pointed by  the  valuation  authorities  (county  councils  and 
town  councils),  subject  to  appeals  to  the  valuation  com- 
mittee of  the  council  and  to  the  Lands  Valuation  Appeal 
Court.  A  copy  of  the  Roll,  or  as  much  as  is  applicable 
to  the  parish,  is  sent  by  the  county  or  town  clerk  to  the 
Parish  Council. 
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Macpherson. 
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191.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Parish  Council  to  fix  yearly 
the  amount  of  assessment  and  make  up  a  roll  of  the  rate- 
payers and  of  the  sums  leviable  from  each  (1845  Act,  sec. 
40).  This  is  usually  imposed  about  Martinmas  and  is 
for  the  year  ending  the  following  Whitsunday.  The 
Assessment  Roll  is  prepared  from  the  Valuation  Roll, 
subject  to  certain  modifications  which  I  shall  deal  with 
in  considering  the  Incidence  of  Assessment. 

192.  The  collector  intimates  to  each  person  the  sum  to 
be  levied  from  him  and  the  time  when  it  is  payable. 

193.  If  the  assessment  imposed  for  the  year  is  insuffi- 
cient, the  Parish  Council  may  meet  and  impose  additional 
assessments  (sec.  41). 

194.  Assessments  may  be  recovered  summarily  at  the 
instance  of  the  collector,  and  in  the  case  of  bankruptcy 
receive  preference  over  all  debts  of  a  private  nature. 
Triennial  prescription  does  not  apply  to  them  (1845  Act, 
sec.  88.  Taxes  Management  Act,  1880  (43  &  44  Vict.  c. 
19),  sec.  97).    (Munro  v.  Graham.,  1857,  20  D.  72.) 

(I.)    Incidence  of  Assessment. 

195.  One-half  of  the  assessment  is  raised  from  owners, 
and  one-half  from  tenants  or  occupiers  rateable  according 
to  annual  value.  It  is  imposed  over  the  whole  area  of 
the  parish  (1845  Act,  sec.  34.  Poor  Law  (Scotland)  (No.  2) 
Act,  1861,  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  37). 

196.  Section  36  of  the  1845  Act  gives  power  to  parochial 
boards,  subject  to  the  concurrence  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
vision, to  distinguish  lands  and  heritages  into  two  or 
more  classes  according  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
used  and  occupied,  and  to  fix  the  rate  of  assessment  upon 
the  tenant  or  occupant  as  might  seem  just  and  equitable. 
The  main  object  oi  this  was  to  adjust  the  burden  of  rates 
ujjon  subjects  of  trade,  such  as  shops,  quarries,  manu- 
factories and  farms,  and  grant  proportionate  relief  to 
those  classes  of  occupiers  whose  rents  may  be  considered 
higher  than  usual  in  relation  to  income.  Thus  shops 
might  be  rated  at  one  half  and  lands  at  one  third  or  one 
fourth  of  the  rate  upon  houses.  But  classification  under 
this  section  was  only  adopted  in  158  parishes  and  accord- 
ingly the  Agricultural  Rates  Act,  1896,  sec.  1,  provided 
that  occupants  of  agr  icultural  subjects  should  be  rated  only 
upon  three-eighths  of  the  agricultural  value  During  the 
continuance  of  that  Act  (it  is,  of  course,  a  temporary  one, 
having  been  extended  to  March,  1910,  by  the  Continuance 
Act  of  1905)  only  these  classifications  remain  in  force 
which  are  certified  by  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  as  treat- 
ing the  occupiers  of  land  at  least  as  favourably  as  they  are 
treated  under  the  Act.  There  are  at  present  seventy-one 
such  certified  parishes. 

197.  Section  37  of  the  1845  Act  provides  that  rates  are  to 
be  levied  not  on  the  gross  rental  appearing  on  the  Valuation 
Roll,  but  only  on  a  net  rental  after  "deduction  of  the 
'  probable  annual  average  cost  of  the  repairs,  insurance  and 
'  other  expenses,  if  any,  necessary  to  maintain  such  lands 
'  and  heritages  in  their  actual  state,  and  all  rates,  taxes  and 
'  public  charges  payable  in  respect  of  the  same."  Each 
Parish  Council  fixes  the  amount  of  deductions  to  be  allowed 
in  its  own  area.  For  convenience  it  is  usual  to  allow 
deductions  according  to  a  scale  of  percentages,  but  any 
ratepayer  is  entitled  to  deductions  of  the  annual  average 
cost  of  repairs,  insurance,  etc ,  to  ascertain  the  subject 
in  its  actual  lettable  state,  and  also  of  the  actual  amount 
of  rates,  taxes,  and  public  charges  payable  for  the  year. 
The  deductions  are  limited  to  the  owners'  outlays,  and 
property  tax  and  feu  duty  do  not  form  part  of  the  de- 
ductions. (Burghead  Harbour  Company  v.  George,  1905, 
S.L.T.,  p.  685.)  Where  a  uniform  percentage  of  deductions 
is  allowed  in  a  parish  where  there  are  properties  diftering 
from  each  other  in  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  amount 
of  public  burdens,  or  wliere  no  deductions  are  allowed,  the 
proceeding  is  irregular  and  may  be  reduced  in  court. 


(II).    Exemptions  from  Assessment. 

198.  Generally  speaking,  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  sub-  Power  of 
jects  entered  in  the  Valuation  Roll  must  be  assessed  for  Parish  Coun- 
local  rates  in  respect  of  the  same;   there  are,  however,  oils  to  exempt 
certain  exceptions.    Parish  Councils  have  power  to  exempt  P°or  persons 
from  payment  of  the  assessment  or  any  part  thereof  as  payment 
they  may  think  fit  "any  persons  or  class  of  persons  on 
'the  ground  of  inability  to  pay"  (1845  Act,  sec.  42). 
Appeals  for  relief  being  made,  each  individual  case  or 
class  of  cases  must  be  determined  on  its  merits.  Amount 
of  rent  is  no  test  of  inability  to  pay  poor  rates,  and  a 
resolution  to  exempt  therefrom  all  tenants  under  £4  per 
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annum  was  held  incompetent.  (Douglas  v.  Dickie,  P.L.M. 
1867-8,  365  ;  Walkinshaw  v.  Adams,  1850,  13  D.  198.) 

199.  Parish  mmisters  are  exempt  in  respect  of  their 
manse  and  glebe,  but  not  in  respect  of  their  stipends 
(1845  Act,  sec.  49).  {Forhes  v.  Gibson,  1850,  13  D.  341.) 
Among  other  subjects  exempt  is  Government  property 

 including  barrack.?,  volunteer  storehouses,  post-offices, 

police  stations  and  prisons.  It  is,  however,  the  practice 
for  the  Treasury  to  pay  an  amiual  contribution  in  lieu 
of  and  equivalent  to  the  local  rates.  "  Churches,  chapels, 
'  meeting-houses  and  premises  exclusively  appropriated  to 
'public  religious  purposes"  and  "ground  exclusively 
'appropriated  as  burial  ground"  are  also  exempt,  even 
though  the  building  or  part  thereof  may  be  used  for 
Sunday  or  infant  schools  {Rating  Exemption  Act,  1874(37 
&  38  Vict.  c.  20)  ). 

Scientific  societies  "instituted  for  the  purposes  of 
'  science,  literature,  or  the  fine  arts,"  are  exempt  from 
aU  local  rates,  provided  they  are  supported  wholly  or  in 
part  by  annual  voluntary  contributions,  and  that  they  do 
not,  and  by  their  laws  may  not,  make  a  division  of  money 
among  their  members,  and  that  they  obtain  a  certificate 
of  exemption  from  the  Lord  Advocate  (Scientific  Societies 
Act,  1843  (6  &  7  Vict.  c.  36)).  Sunday  and  ragged  schools 
may  be  exempted  from  the  occupier's  share  of  the  rates, 
in  the  option  of  the  assessing  body  (Sunday  and  Bagged 
Schools  Act,  1869,  32  &.33  Vict.  c.  40,  sec.  1).  Lighthouses 
are  exempt  in  terms  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894 
(57  &  58  Vict.  c.  60,  sec.  731).  Mines  and  quarries  which 
have  not  been  worked  during  some  part  of  the  year  to 
which  the  assessment  applies,  are  exempt  (Lands  Valua- 
tion (Scotland)  Act,  1854,  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  91,  sec.  42). 
There  are  also  special  provisions  applicable  to  the  rating 
or  partial  rating  of  telegraphs  and  telephones. 

200.  Where  a  subject  is  exempt  under  statute,  and  no 
distinction  is  made  in  the  Act  between  owner  and 
occupier,  the  exemption  applies  to  both  even  though  the 
owner  may  be  receiving  a  rent  for  the  subject.  {M^ Isaac 
V.  Mackenzie,  1869,  7  M.  598.) 

201.  Where  property  is  unoccupied  no  occupancy  rate 
can  be  levied,  but  the  owner  is  lable  in  respect  of  owners- 
ship  rates,  the  only  exception  being  unlet  mines  and 
quarries,  which,  as  stated  above,  are  wholly  exempt. 

(iii.)    Government  Grants. 

202.  By  the  Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1889  (sec. 
22  (4) )  payments  are  to  be  made  to  Parish  Councils  to  the 
amount  of  £20,000  "  as  a  contribution  towards  the  cost  of 
'  poor  law  medical  relief  and  trained  sick  nursing  in  poor- 
'  houses,  in  like  manner  and  according  to  the  like  scale  and 
'  regulation  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  financial  year  ending 
'the  31st  day  of  March  1889."  I  may  remark  in  passing 
that  the  stereotype  fixed  by  the  last  paragraph  lias  caused 
endless  difficulties,  and  goes  far  to  discoimt  the  value  of  the 
grant.  There  is  a  further  contribution  of  £90,500  (in- 
crease in  1892  to  £115,500)  "to  the  cost  of  maintenance 
'of  pauper  lunatics"  chargeable  to  Parish  Councils  (1889 
Act,  sec.  22  (5).  Education  and  Local  Taxation  Account 
(Scotland)  Act,  1892,  55  &  56  Vict.  c.  51,  sec.  2).  The  last 
cited  Act  also  provides  for  the  amiual  payment  of  £50,000 
to  Parish  Councils  in  relief  of  rates. 

203.  The  medical  relief  and  lunacy  grants  are  paid  by 
the  Secretary  for  Scotland  upon  the  certificate  of  the  Board 
under  the  stereotyped  regulations  framed  by  the  Board 
with  his  approval.  The  grant  in  relief  of  rates  is  dis- 
tributed by  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  on  the  basis  of 
population  and  valuation,  being  apportioned  half  and  half. 
It  is  usually  applied  in  relief  of  poor  rate,  but  may  be 
used  by  the  Parish  Council  in  the  relief  of  any  rate. 

204.  Finally,  there  is  the  agricultural  rates  grant,  which 
provides  an  equivalent  for  the  relief  granted  to  agri- 
cultural occupiers,  who  by  the  same  Act  were  relieved  to 
the  extent  of  five-eighths  of  their  rates  {Agricidtunil  Rates, 
etc.,  Relief  (Scotland)  Act,  1896.  Agricultural  Rates,  etc., 
Continuance  Act,  1905,  5  Ed.  VII.  c.  8). 

205.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  annual  contributions 
made  by  the  Treasury  on  account  of  property  occupied 
by  the  Government  and  consequently  exempt  from  rates. 

Borrowing  (iv)  Borrowing  Powers. 
(lowfiri  for 

Poor  Law  206.  Section  89  of  the  1845  Act  provides  that  in  order 

liiirpo.ses  :—  to  meet  a  temporary  deficiency  in  annual  income  a  parish 
Loans  to  meet '^"""^^^  "^^y  borrow  money   "on  the  security  of  such 

temporary  '  part  of  the  assessment  as  is  still  due  and  unreceived,  but 

(hficiencyof  'not  to  an  amount  greater  than  one-half  of  such  part  of 
income. 
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*  such  assessment ;  and  when  any  money  has  been  so 
'  borrowed  as  aforesaid,  on  the  security  of  assessments,  it 
'  shall  not  be  competent  to  borrow  on  the  security  of  any 
'  future  assessment  until  the  money  borrowed  as  aforesaid 
'  shall  have  been  paid  off'." 

207.  The  only  other  borrowing  power  under  the  1845  Act 
(sec.  62)  is  for  "  the  purpose  of  erecting  new  poorhouses,  or 
'  enlarging,  altering,  or  repairing  any  existing  poorhouse," 
in  which  case  money  may  be  borrowed  on  the  security 
of  the  poor  assessment.  In  this  case  the  amount  of  the 
sum  borrowed  is  limited  to  three  times  the  amount  of 
the  poor  assessment  raised  during  the  year  immediately 
preceding  that  in  which  the  money  is  borrowed,  and  it 
must  be  repaid  in  annual  instalments  of  not  less  than 
one-thirtieth,  exclusive  of  interest.  Where  a  loan  has 
been  raised  no  further  sum  can  be  borrowed  till  it  has 
been  paid  oft'  (Poor  Law  Act,  1856,  sec.  3). 

208.  In  parishes  or  combinations  having  a  population 
exceeding  100,000,  further  debt  may  be  incurred  on  a 
certificate  from  the  Board  that  the  Parish  Council  has 
made  provision  for  charging  the  poor  assessment  with 
the  proper  proportion  of  any  former  sum  borrowed  {Poor 
Law  Loans  and  Relief  Act,  1886  (49  &  50  Vict.  c.  51),  sees. 
1-3).  There  is  a  further  provision  (1894  Act,  sec.  38) 
limiting  the  total  debt  (for  all  Parish  Council  purposes)  to 
one-fifth  of  the  Poor  Law  assessable  rental,  and  no  further 
loan  other  than  Bank  Overdrafts  under  section  89  of  the 
1845  Act  can  be  raised  without  the  consent  of  the  Board. 

209.  Parish  Councils  may  borrow  "for  the  administration, 
'  maintenance,  erection,  or  extension  of "  buildings  for 
the  treatment  of  pauper  lunatics,  this  debt  being  also 
repaid  by  annual  instalments  of  not  less  than  one-thirtieth 
of  the  sum  originally  borrowed,  exclusive  of  interest 
(Lunacy  (Scotland)  Act,  1866  (29  &  30  Vict.  c.  51),  sec.  27). 
This  would  apply  chiefly  to  lunatic  wards  of  poorhouses 
where  Parish  Councils  may  be  authorised  to  receive  and 
detain  lunatics. 

(6)  Expenditure  of  Funds. 

210.  The  primary  purpose  for  which  the  funds  are  to  be  Expenses 
expended  is  in  the  relief  of  such  poor  as  are  legally  en-  chargeable  to 
titled  to  it,  either  by  way  of  outdoor  aliment  or  by  defray-  poor  funds, 
ing  the  expense  of  their  maintenance  in  poorhouses,  etc. 

Outdoor  aliment  is  allotted  and  fixed  by  the  week,  and 
is  paid  in  advance,  either  weekly,  fortnightly,  or  montlily, 
as  the  case  may  be.  A  Parish  Council  is  also  bound  to  pro- 
vide medical  attendance  and  medicines  for  the  poor,  and 
may  provide  a  trained  nurse  (1845  Act,  sees.  66  and  69). 
They  are  also  entitled  "for  the  benefit  of  the  poor"  to 
"  contribute  annually  or  otherwise  such  sums  of  money  as 
'  to  them  may  seem  reasonable  and  expedient  ....  to  any 
'  public  infirmary,  dispensary,  or  lying-in  hospital,  or  to 
'  any  lunatic  asylum,  or  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  " 
(1845  Act,  sec.  67).  In  order  to  justify  a  subscription  it 
must  be  shown  that  paupers  are  benefited  by  the  institution. 
Administrative  charges,  being  the  cost  of  the  inspector's, 
clerk's,  and  collector's  department,  are  of  course  a  proper 
charge  on  the  funds.  The  inspector  has  no  claim  to 
additional  emoluments  unless  in  special  circumstances 
and  in  cases  not  falling  within  the  ordinary  scope  of  his 
duty.  He  is  bound  to  visit  and  inspect  personally  all 
the  poor  persons  chargeable  to  the  parish  and  residing 
within  five  miles  of  any  part  thereof  at  least  Itwice  in 
the  year,  or  ofteiier  if  required  by  the  Parish  Council  or 
the  Board,  without  making  a  charge  for  travelling  expenses 
(1845  Act,  sec.  55).  But  he  is  entitled  to  charge  when 
called  upon  to  travel  for  obtaining  information  as  to  causes 
of  disputed  settlement.  A  parish  councillor  may  not  charge 
for  travelling  expenses  incurred  in  attending  meetings 
within  the  parish,  but  when  a  councillor  is  bound  to  travel 
outside  the  parish  on  duty  which  is  not  necessarily  involved 
in  his  acceptance  of  the  office  of  parish  councillor,  his  outlay 
for  reasonable  travelling  expenses  may  be  allowed,  provided 
the  service  or  duty  is  necessary  for  efficient  administration 
(Rules,  etc.,  pp.  145  and  168).  This  would  include  visiting 
a  poorhouse  outside  the  parish,  or  visiting  lunatics  and 
boarded-out  children  (Rules,  etc.,  p.  139).  The  expendi- 
ture must  not  be  excessive,  and  the  t'oard  have  recently 
issued  a  circular  giving  their  opinion  that  two  or  three 
councillors  would  suffice  for  this  purpose,  and  that  any 
additional  expenditure  would  not  be  allowed.  It  is 
also  held  that  the  reasonable  expenses  of  attending  a 
conference  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  assistance  in 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  councillors  was  legitimate. 
Election  expenses  are  defrayed  in  the  first  instance  by 
the  town  or  county  council,  and  are  refunded  so  far  as 
accruing  to  the  parish  election  by  the  Parish  Council 
out  of  the  poor  rate, 
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peiiditure  211.  There  are  certain  statutory  payments  not  directly 
t  of  poor      connected  witli  poor  relief  which  are,  however,  met  out  of 

 s  on  non-  the  poor  rate,  such  as  maintenance  and  management  of 

"  old  churchyards  which  have  been  transferred  to  the 

Parish  Council  under  section  30  (6)  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment (Scotland)  Act,  1894 ;  collection  of  school  and 
special  parish  rates ;  and  expenses  under  the  Vaccina- 
tion Act,  1863,  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866,  and  the 
Infant  Life  Protection  Act,  1897. 

(c)  Illegal  Payments. 

nyments  212.  Any  payments  out  of  the  poor  rate  for  purposes  not 

hich  have  expressly  authorised  by  or  implied  from  the  statutes  are 

sen  declared  illegal  and  may  be  surcharged  in  the  manner  described 

be  illegal,  hereafter. 

213.  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  in  detail  all  the 
payments  which  have  been  declared  to  be  illegal,  but  I  may 
mention  briefly  some  of  the  more  important  ones.  Enter- 
tainments, and  the  indiscriminate  granting  of  extra  aliment 
to  the  poor,  on  New  Year's  Day  or  other  holidays,  being 
"expenditure  in  excess  of  necessary  maintenance,"  are 
illegal.  Refreshments  at  meetings  of  parish  councillors, 
travelling  expenses  other  than  those  referred  to  above  as 
legitimate,  payments  to  members  for  goods  supplied 
or  work  done— the  last-named  in  accordance  with  the 
Common  Law  rule  that  a  trustee  must  not  derive  benefit 
from  the  trust — are  equally  illegal.  Subscriptions  to  in 
stitutions  which  do  not  benefit  the  paupers  of  the  parish, 
donations  to  the  widow  of  an  official  of  the  council,  these 
and  many  other  payments  which  are  not  authorised  by 
the  statutes  have  from  time  to  time  been  declared  to  be 
ultra  vires  of  the  Parish  Council. 

(d)  Method  of  Payaient. 

wnintf  of  214.  All  cheques  for  payment  of  money  must  be  signed 
eques  by  two  members  of  the  council  and  countersigned  by 

the  clerk  (1894  Act,  sec.  53). 

(e)  Audit. 

215.  The  provisions  for  the  audit  of  Parish  Council 
accounts  are  contained  in  sections  68-70  of  the  Local 
Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1889,  as  incorporated  subject 
to  certain  conditions  by  section  36  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment (Scotland)  Act,  1894. 

216.  The  Board  are  the  central  audit  authority.  They 
appoint  and  remove  auditors  to  audit  the  accounts  of 
each  council  and  prescribe  a  table  of  fees  for  their  re- 
muneration (1894  Act,  sec.  36  (1),  (3)).  They  prescribe 
the  form  in  which  the  accounts  are  to  be  made  up  and 
balanced  and  rules  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  audit. 
They  decide  all  questions  raised  by  an  interim  report  of 
an  auditor,  determine  as  to  the  legality  of  the  payments 
reported  on,  and  disallow  and  surcharge  such  as  are  illegal, 
or  if  they  are  of  opinion  that  "although  a  disallowance  or 
'  surcharge  might  be  lawfully  made,  the  subject  matter 
'  thereof  was  incurred  under  such  circumstances  as  to  make 
'  it  fair  and  equitable  that  the  disallowance  or  surcharge 
'  should  not  be  made,  they  may  abstain  from  making  the 
'  same"  (1889  Act,  sees.  70  (5)  and  (6)).  Intimation  of  the 
proposed  surcharge  is  made  to  the  persons  aff'ected,  who 
have  an  opportunity  of  defending  themselves.  The  persons 
surcharged  are  those  "making"  the  illegal  payment,  and 
this  has  been  interpreted  as  meaning  those  who  signed  the 
cheque  by  which  such  illegal  payment  was  made,  and  in 
the  case  of  cash  payments  the  clerk,  inspector,  treasurer, 
or  other  persons  responsible  for  making  them.  This  inter- 
pretation has  been  upheld  by  the  Court  in  Auditor  of 
Lanark  v.  Lambie,  1905,  7  F.  1049.  Every  sum  so  sur- 
charged must  be  paid  within  fourteen  days,  and  if  it  is  not 
paid  it  i  ^  the  auditor's  duty  to  recover  it  at  the  expense  of 
the  Parish  Council  (1889  Act,  sec.  70  (7)). 

217.  There  are  various  provisions  as  to  the  transmission 
of  the  accounts,  etc.,  to  the  auditor  ;  deposit  of  abstract  of 
accounts  for  inspection  by  ratepayers  ;  power  of  auditors 
to  require  production  of  all  books,  etc.  ;  lodging  of  objec- 
tions by  ratepayers ;  and  the  completion  of  the  audit 
followed  by  the  publication  of  the  abstract  of  accounts 
(1894  Act,  sec.  36  (4)  ;  1889  Act,  sec.  70  (2),  (3)  ;  sec.  70 
(4) ;  sec.  70  (8). 

218.  The  Board  have  divided  the  country  into  about 
100  audit  districts,  and  there  are  at  present  over 
ninety  parish  auditors. 


(12)  MISCELLANEOUS, 
(a)  Inspectors  op  Pook. 

219.  Parish  Councils  are  bound  to  appoint  a  fit  and 
qualified  person  to  be  inspector  of  poor,  and  to  fix  the 
amount  of  salary  to  be  given  him,  and  report  his  name 
and  address  and  the  amount  of  salary  to  the  Board  (1845 
Act,  sec.  32).  It  is  not  competent  to  appoint  two  in- 
spectors, unless  the  parish  is  divided  into  districts,  with 
one  for  each,  but  sub-inspectors  may  be  appointed  (Board 
of  Supervision  v.  Glasgow,  1850,  12  D.  627). 

220.  It  is  provided  that  if  any  inspector  of  the  poor  shall 
fail  or  neglect  to  refuse  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office, 
or  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Supervision,  be 
unfit  or  incompetent  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  oflice, 
then  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  said  Board  of 
Supervision,  by  a  Minute  or  Order,  to  suspend  or  dismiss 
such  inspector  (1845  Act,  sec.  56) ;  and  the  parochial 
board  of  the  parish  or  combination  for  -which  such  person 
is  insjDector  shall  forthwith  proceed  to  appoint  another 
person  to  perform  the  duties  of  inspector  of  the  poor  in  the 
room  of  the  inspector  so  susjjended  or  dismissed.  It  has 
been  held  that  the  Parish  Council  have  no  such  j)ower  of 
dismissal  (Board  of  Supervision  v.  Doll,  1855,  17  D,  827  ; 
Seaton  v.  Arbroath,  1896,  23  R.  763).  This,  however,  does 
not  apply  to  sub- inspectors,  who  may  be  dismissed  by  the 
Parish  Council  at  any  time  on  reasonable  notice  (Mac- 
pherson  v.  Adamson,  1858,  P.L.M.  29). 

221.  The  Parish  Council  fix  the  salary  of  the  inspector  with 
the  approval  of  the  Board,  and  it  has  not  been  definitely 
decided  whether  in  all  cases  they  are  unable  to  reduce 
it,  but  it  was  held  in  the  case  of  Board  of  Supervision  v. 
Old  Monldand,  1880,  7  R.  469,  they  were  not  entitled  in 
the  circumstances  of  that  case  to  reduce  the  salary  in 
opposition  to  the  directions  of  the  Board,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  this  case  would  be  followed  wherever  a  reduction 
is  proposed  in  opjjosition  to  the  instruction  of  the  Board. 
There  is  no  statutory  authority  by  which  the  inspector 
can  be  given  a  superannuation  or  retiring  allowance. 

222.  The  duties  of  inspectors  are  clearly  defined  by 
section  55,  which  provides  that  — 

"  55.  The  inspector  of  the  poor  in  each  parish  or 
'  division  of  a  jjarish  for  which  he  may  be  appointed 
'  shall  have  the  custody  of  and  be  responsible  for  all 
'  books,  writings,  accounts,  and  other  documents 
'  whatsoever  relating  to  the  management  or  relief 
'  of  the  poor  in  such  j^arish  or  division  of  a  parish,  and 
'  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  inspector  to  inquire 
'  into  and  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  particular 
'  circumstances  of  the  case  of  each  individual  poor 
'  person  receiving  relief  from  the  poor  funds,  and  to 
'  keep  a  register  of  all  such  persons  and  of  the  sums 
'  paid  to  them,  and  of  all  persons  who  have  apjDlied 
'  for  and  been  refused  relief,  and  the  grounds  of  refusal, 
'  and  to  visit  and  inspect  ijer.sonally,  at  least  twice  m 
'  the  year,  or  oftener  if  reijuired  by  the  parochial 
'  l/oard  or  Board  of  Supervision,  at  their  places  of 
'  residence,  all  the  poor  persons  belonging  to  the 
'  parish  or  division  of  the  parish  in  the  receipt  of 
'  parochial  relief,  provided  that  such  poor  persons  be 
'  resident  within  five  miles  of  any  part  of  such  parish 
'  or  division  of  a  parish,  and  to  report  to  the  parochial 
'  board  and  to  the  Board  of  Supervision  upon  all 
'  matters  connected  with  the  management  of  the  poor, 
'  in  conformity  with  the  instructions  which  he  may 
'  receive  from  the  said  Boards  respectively,  and  to 
*  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  said  Boards  may 
'  direct :  Provided  always,  that  in  poj^ulous  and  ex- 
'  tensive  parishes  or  divisions  of  parishes  the  duties 
'  of  inspecting  and  visiting  the  poor  may  be  performed 
'  by  assistant  inspectors  or  other  competent  jDersons, 
'  to  be  appointed  and  paid  by  the  parochial  board 
'  for  these  duties,  and  for  whose  conduct  and  accuracy 
'  the  inspector  of  the  poor  shall  be  responsible  to  the 
'  Board  of  Supervision." 

Inspectors  are  bound  to  deal  with  all  applications 
for  relief,  even  if  the  applicant  has  not  a  settlement 
in  the  parish ;  they  must,  if  he  is  otherwise  legally 
entitled  to  relief,  furnish  him  with  sufficient  means 
of  subsistence  till  the  next  meeting  of  the  Parish  Council 
(sec.  70).  Thereafter  the  pauper  must  have  this  interim 
relief  continued  till  his  parish  of  settlement  is  ascertained, 
and  his  claim  upon  such  parish  admitted  or  otherwise 
determined,  or  until  he  is  removed.  The  inspector  must 
give  an  answer  to  an  application  for  relief  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  but  if  he  aftbrds  interim  relief  he  may 
delay  the  final  answer  for   any  period   necessary  to 
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prosecute  inquiries.  The  pauper  is  bound  to  supply 
all  information  required  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
his  settlement.  It  is  further  the  duty  of  the  inspector 
to  send  written  notice  of  the  chargeability  of  a  pauper 
to  the  parish  of  settlement  (sec.  71).  As  to  the  form  of 
notice  required,  see  Rules,  etc.,  pp.  10  and  32-5.*  The 
Board  also  issue  instructions  to  inspectors  as  to  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  and  prescribes  the  method  of 
keeping  the  books,  etc  (Rules,  etc.,  pp.  1-26).* 

223.  An  inspector  may  pursue  and  defend  actions  on 
behalf  of  his  Parish  Council,  and  pending  actions  are 
transferred  to  his  successor  (1845  Act,  sees.  57-8). 

224.  It  is  competent  to  appoint  an  inspector  collector, 
in  which  case  he  will  discharge  the  duties  of  collecting  and 
recovering  the  assessments  (1845  Act,  sec.  38).  A  collector, 
as  such,  may  be  dismissed  by  the  Parish  Cormcil  {Shaw  v. 
Beattie,  1862,  24  D.  609  ;  Turnbull  v.  Kilmarnock,  1897, 
P.L.M.  317). 

(6)  Aebitrations  by  Board. 

225.  Section  2  of  the  Poor  Law  (Scotland)  Act,  1898, 
provides  that — 

"  In  any  case  where  the  Parish  Councils  of  two 
'  or  more  parishes  in  Scotland  have  differed  as  to 
'  the  settlement  of  a  poor  person,  but  are  agreed  as  to 
'  the  facts  on  wliich  such  settlement  depends,  it  shall 
'  be  lawful  for  such  Parish  Councils  to  refer  the  case 
'for  determination  by  the  Local  Government  Board, 
'  whose  determination  shall  be  final."  This  power  has 
been  largely  taken  advantage  of.  The  Board  has 
conducted  151  statutory  arbitrations  since  the  Act 
came  into  force — an  average  of  about  twenty-two  a 
year.  I  find  that  in  1905  there  wei'e  twenty-six 
decided  in  terms  of  this  section,  while  theie  were  ten 
other  cases  in  which  the  Board  consented  to  act, 
though  they  did  not  fall  under  the  section.  The  Board 
do  not  make  any  award  of  expenses  in  these  arbitra- 
tions. Indeed,  the  expenses  must  be  infinitesimal,  as 
there  is  never  a  hearing  of  parties,  the  case  being 
decided  on  their  written  pleadings.  There  has 
recently  been  a  movement  started  to  have  all  settle- 
ment cases  compulsorily  referred  to  the  Board, 
whether  the  parties  are  agreed  upon  the  facts  or 
not.  A  circular  was  sent  by  the  Parish  Council  of 
Cathcart  to  all  the  other  Parish  Councils  in  Scotland, 
and  with  very  few  exceptions  they  were  in  favour  of 
the  proposal.  An  apjilication  was  made  to  the  Board 
asking  that  they  should  further  legislation  for  carry- 
ing this  into  effect,  and  a  favourable  answer  was 
given  by  them. 

226.  I  should  like  in  conclusion  to  refer  to  certain  cases  of 
adnnnistrative  difficulties  which  have  from  time  to  time 
been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Board,  to  meet  which 
they  consider  that  some  amendment  of  the  existing  law 
is  very  desirable.  I  understand  that  all  of  the  points  will 
be  developed  by  subsequent  witnesses,  and  accordingly  I 
do  not  propose  to  do  more  than  simply  indicate  them. 

227.  The  Board  have  for  some  time  past  felt  themselves 
severely  handicapped  in  dealing  with  questions  affecting 
medical  relief  (especially  poorhouse  nursing)  by  the  fact 
that  the  rules  of  the  Medical  Relief  Grant  have  been  stereo- 
typed by  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1889.  It  is  by 
means  of  the  Grant  the  Board  are  able  to  bring  about 
necessary  administrative  reforms,  and  unless  its  regulations 
be  reasonably  flexible,  their  power  in  dealing  with  parish 
councils  and  house  committees  is  greatly  restricted.  The 
Board  wish  a  general  power  to  frame  and  adjust  these  rules 
from  time  to  time.  The  fact  that  while  the  boundaries 
and  assessable  areas  of  many  parishes  have  been  changed, 
the  minimum  expenditure  qualifying  for  a  share  in  the 
grant  has  necessarily  remained  the  same,  has  caused  great 
anomalies. 

228.  Cases  occur  very  frequently  in  every  parish  in  which 
aged  and  bedridden  paupers  ought  in  their  own  interest 
to  be  removed  to  the  poorhoTise  in  order  that  they  may 
be  properly  cared  for.  Unfortunately,  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  these  old  people  there  exists  an  unconquerable 
jirejudice  against  the  poorhouse,  and  they  cannot  be  per- 
-uaded  to  leave  their  homes,  however  unfitted  for  habita- 
tion these  may  be.  It  is  usually  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  get  nurses  to  attend  such  cases,  and  the  expense  is  great. 
The  Board  wish  parish  councils  to  be  empowered  to  apply 
to  the  sheriff'  for  a  warrant  to  remove  such  persons  to  the 
))Oorhouse— in  every  case  proof  would  be  led  as  to  the 
expediency  of  removal. 

229.  There  is  a  vagi'ant  and  erratic  class  of  poorhouse 

*  Rules,  Instructions,  and  Recommendations  to  Parochial  Authorities, 
Issued  by  tlie  Local    overnment  Bi.aid  for  Scot'and,  1897. 


inmates  in  the  larger  towns  known  as  "ins-and-outs." 
It  is  desired  to  apply  reformatory  treatment  to  this  class 
with  a  view  to  making  them  decent  industrial  members  of 
society.  At  present  they  frustrate  all  efforts  at  ditcipline 
by  simply  demanding  their  dismissal  from  the  poorhouse 
whenever  they  feel  the  life  to  be  the  least  bit  irksome. 
In  order  to  enable  such  inmates  to  be  treated  according  to 
any  system  likely  to  reform  them,  there  should  be  legis- 
lative power  to  detain  them  for  periods  of  from  six  months 
to  a  year  under  a  warrant  of  the  sheriff.  A  warrant  could 
be  granted  in  a  case  in  which  an  inmate  had  been  in  and 
out  of  the  poorhouse,  say,  six  times  in  one  year.  A  Bill 
has  on  more  than  one  occasion  (1901  and  1903)  been 
introduced  to  effect  this  object. 

230.  Scottish  parish  councils  wish  to  have  power  t: 
appropriate  the  children  of  dissolute  and  drunken  parents 
and  to  train  them  to  be  decent  citizens.  It  is  felt  that 
at  present  the  children  of  such  persons  form  the  class  from 
which  pauperism  is  largely  recruited.  Under  the  Poor 
Law  Act,  1899,  62  and  63  Vict.  c.  37,  English  boards  of 
guardians  have  this  power  which  is  now  asked  for  Scotland. 

231.  It  is  felt  that  the  parish  is  too  small  an  area  for  the 
cost  of  pauper  lunatics,  and  that  local  administration  is  in 
no  way  rendered  more  economical  by  the  fact  that  the  rate 
has  to  be  raised  locally.  In  some  parishes  the  cost  of  the 
pauper  lunatics  almost  swamps  local  administration.  If 
the  rate  were  spread  over  a  greater  area,  say  a  county, 
this  grievance  would  be  greatly  lessened,  if  not  removed. 

232.  The  Board  would  be  glad  to  see  it  generally  recog- 
nised that  a  certain  standard  of  education  and  professional 
knowledge  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  inspectors  of  poor. 
In  many  parishes,  the  inspector  is  ill-educated  and 
incapable  of  dealing  efficiently  with  the  legal  questions 
brought  under  his  notice.  This  might  be  remedied  if  the 
diploma  of,  say,  a  general  Inspector's  Society  were  a 
necessary  condition  of  receiving  the  appointment  of 
inspector  of  poor. 

233.  Governors  of  poorhouses,  medical  officers  of  parishes, 
and  clerks  of  parish  councils  should  be  removable  from 
office  only  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  as  inspectors 
of  poor  and  medical  officers  of  poorhouses  at  present  are. 
This  is  necessary  to  secure  that  these  officials  shall  act 
independently  of  local  interests  and  prejudices. 

234.  The  administration  of  the  Vaccination  Act,  being  a 
public  health  measure,  shoiTld  be  transferred  from  parish 
councils  to  the  local  authorities.  The  present  position  is 
a  relic  of  the  time  when  the  parish  was  the  unit  of  public 
health  administration. 

235.  Power  should  be  given  to  parish  councils  to  use 
bequests  administered  by  them  "for  behoof  of  the  poor" 
for  others  than  the  "legal"  poor,  i.e.  those  legally 
entitled  to  relief  out  of  the  poor  rate,  to  assist  those  who 
are  on  the  verge  of  becoming  chargeable  from  crossing  the 
verge. 

236.  In  no  less  than  134  pari.shes  money  thus  bequeathed 
has  simply  been  slumped  into  the  parish  funds  for  the 
ordinary  aliment  of  the  poor  and  used  pro  tanto  to  relieve 
the  rates.  The  residt  of  this  is  that  the  intention  of  the 
benefactor  to  benefit  the  poor  who  originally  might  but 
for  his  charity  not  have  been  adequately  supported  is  now 
defeated,  and  the  oidy  persons  who  benefit — and  that  to 
an  infinitesimal  extent — are  the  ratepayers,  because  the 
poor  would  be  none  the  less  relieved  out  of  the  rates  if 
there  were  no  such  fund  in  existence. 

237.  It  has  been  held  that  all  such  bequests — at  anyrate 
those  prior  to  1845 — can  be  used  only  for  the  legal  poor 
{Pencuitland  Kirk  Session,  1893,  21  R.  214). 

238.  There  is  more  doubt  as  to  bec[uests  "  for  behoof  of  the 
poor  "  .subsequent  to  1845,  and  the  Board  have  expressed 
the  view  that  these  may,  and  indeed  ought  to,  be  used  for 
the  benefit  of  others  than  the  legal  poor,  founding  upon 
dicta  of  the  judges  in  the  case  of  ]Vhite  v.  Kinylassie  Kirk 
Session,  1867,  5  M.  869.  The  point,  however,  has  never 
been  directly  determined  by  the  court,  and  it  is  known 
that  in  thirty-two  parishes  such  bequests  have  been  applied 
to  the  general  purposes  of  the  poor  rate. 

239.  It  is  perhaps  right  to  add  that  the  distinction  between 
the  ante  and  post  1845  bequests  lies  in  the  fact  that  prior 
to  1845  the  heritors  and  kirk-session  were  the  custodians 
of  the  legal  poor,  and  that — there  being  no  assessments — 
funds  such  as  these  were  an  important  part  of  the  revenue 
used  in  the  ordinary  aliment  of  the  poor,  and  were  meant 
as  such  by  the  donors.  It  was  therefore  natural  that 
these  funds  should  be  committed  to  the  charge  of  the 
successors  of  the  heritors  and  kirk-session,  and  perhaps 
not  unnatural  that  they  should  be  slumped  with  the  other 
funds  now  raised  by  assessment,  though,  as  I  have  already 
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pointed  out,  this  was  not  the  intention  of  the  donors.  In 
the  case  oipost  1845  bequests,  on  the  other  hand,  the  case  is 
a  fortiori  for  hohling  that  such  funds  should  never  be 
intermingled  with  the  poor  funds  and  used  for  the  same 
purpose,  for  the  donors  knew  that  there  were  already  funds 
available  for  relieving  the  legal  poor,  and  it  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  they  did  not  intend  their  bequest  to  be  used 
for  the  same  purpose.* 

turn  of  240.  I  would  only  add  that  we  have  recently  obtained  a 

larish  trusts  very  valuable  return  of  all  parish  trusts  in  Scotland,  and 
n  So  itland.    that  it  has  been  issued  as  a  Parliamentary  Blue-book. 

53069.  (Chairman.)  I  do  not  propose  to  examine  you 
other  than  on  the  points  where  the  Scottish  Poor  Law  differs 
from  the  English  Poor  Law,  or  where,  from  jaxir  experience, 
you  have  various  suggestions  to  make.  Taking  your  paper 
in  the  order  in  whicli  you  present  it,  I  understand  that  the 
origin  of  the  Central  Authority  was  the  Act  of  1845  1 — Yes. 

The  Central     There  was  practically  no  Central  Authority  prior  to  then, 
uthority.      We  have  in  the  old  Scottish  Acts  references  to  a  Central 
Authority,  but  practically,  I  think,  it  did  not  do  any  work. 

53070.  The  Act  of  1845  was  modified  in  1856,  and  since 
then  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1894  has  put  the  Central 
Authority  of  the  Poor  Law  in  quite  a  dift'erent  position  ? — 
Yes. 

53071.  Therefore,  dealing  now  with  the  Central  Author- 
ity as  constituted  by  the  Act  of  1894,  in  many  ways  the 

No  poT\  fi-  10  powers  of  the  Board  resemble  those  of  the  Poor  Law  Board 
issue  Geuerid  in  England  ;  but  you  have  no  power  to  issue  Orders  .similar 
Poor  Law  to  that  which  is  exercised  by  the  English  and  the  Irish 
Orders.  Local  Govermnent  Boards  ? — No,  we  have  no  such  power. 

53072.  Are  the  Regulations,  Rides,  and  Minutes  which 
you  issue  purely  ad\'isory  ? — In  most  cases  advisory.  I 
perhaps  ought  to  modify  my  statement  that  we  have  no 
]  lower  to  issiie  Orders.  Under  section  7  of  the  Poor  Law 
(Scotland)  Act,  1898,  we  have  power  to  make  regulations 
for  the  execution  of  that  Act  with  respect  to  arbitrations 
and  appeals  against  removal.  We  have  a  certain  contn  1 
over  inspectors  of  poor,  and  we  can  issue  to  them  gener<)l 
Orders  as  to  how  they  are  to  carry  out  their  duties  ;  and, 
course,  there  arc  certain  rules  which  were  made,  in  connec- 
tion with,  medical  relief  in  particidar,  which  were  stereo- 
typed by  the  Act  to  which  I  refer  later,  and  they  were  in 
the  nature  of  Orders  ;  they  have  the  force  of  Statute,  but, 
as  a  general  rule,  it  is  merely  in  the  nature  of  recommenda- 
tions to  Parish  Councils  that-  we  issue  them. 

53073.  Then  I  understand  there  is  a  certain  class  of 
subject  on  which  you  can  issue  Orders? — Yes;  but  it  is 
not  what  I  take  to  be  the  formal  Order  issued  by  the 
English  Local  Government  Board.  We  can  issue  Orders,  in 
the  popular  sense  of  the  woid,  to  inspectors  telling  them 
what  to  do,  but  not  formal  Orders,  except  for  the  very 
limited  purposes  indicated  above. 

53074.  The  fact  is  that  your  power  of  issuing  Oiders  is 
really  limited  by  the  powers  of  the  Statute  ? — Tliat  is  so. 

Power  to  53075.  You  apparently  have  the  power  of  combining 

combine  parishes  for  Poor  Law  purposes,  and  of  dissolving  such 
parishes  for  combinations.  Can  you  do  that  on  your  own  authority? — 
Poor  Law  No  ;  the  Board  can  only  exercise  this  power  of  combinatiim 
purposes.  ^  resolution  being  passed  by  the  Parish  Councils  affected. 

They  may  take  the  initiative  so  far  as  to  suggest  to  Parish 
Councils  that  there  is  good  reason  for  combining,  but  they 
cannot  carry  it  out  without  a  resolution  of  the  Parish 
Councils. 

53076.  Have  they  to  get  the  assent  of  the  Parish  Council 
before  they  can  dissolve  a  combination  ? — Yes.  I  find  there, 
too,  that  the  Parish  Council  must  take  the  initiative. 

Complaints  53077.  They  consider  complaints  of  inadequate  relief, 

by  paupers  Has  the  jDower  of  comjilaint  from  the  individual  pauper 

of  inadequate  always  been  part  of  the  Scottish  Law,  do  you  know  ? — Only 

relief.  since  1845.    That  is  the  first  trace  of  it. 


53078.  It  was  in  the  Act  ? — It  was  in  the  Act  of 
Sections  74  and  75. 
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53079.  You  revert  to  it  later  on  ;  but  the  persons  have 
the  right  of  complaint  if  the  relief  they  receive  is  in  theii 
judgment  inadequate.  And  there  is  a  further  power,  is  there 
not,  to  appeal  if  relief  is  refused  ? — Yes  ;  in  that  case  they 
have  to  appeal  to  the  Sheriff. 

53080.  Following  up  the  question  of  issuing  Regulations, 
have  you  any  poMer  of  punishing  or  compelling  a  Parish 
Council  to  comply  with  your  Orders  or  Regulations  ? — We 
can  only  do  so  by  bringing  an  action  against  them  and 
taking  them  into  Court  on  the  ground  that  they  are  ob- 
structing the  execution  of  the  Poor  Law. 

*  See  note  to  Q.  53344. 
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53081.  Have  you  any  power  of  dissolving  a  Parish 
Council,  so  far  as  the  Poor  Law  is  concerned  1 — No  power  of 
that  kind  whatever. 

53082.  In  paragraph  13  yoxi  say  you  have  the  power 
to  determine — is  it  not  rather  to  adjudicate  upon— cases  of 
disputed  settlement? — Yes,  that  is  perhaps  more  correct. 
Our  decision  is  final  upon  that. 

53083.  That  is  a  power  which  is   not  unfrequently 
exercised  ? — Very  freqiiently,  indeed. 

53084.  Coming  back  to  the  history  of  the  Local 
Authorities  :  originally,  I  see,  they  were  magistrates  ? — Yes, 
they  were  originally  magistrates,  and  justices  in  rural 
parishes. 

53085.  Then  they  were  the  Kirk  Sessions  ?— Yes, 

53086.  And,  later  on,  heritors  and  landowners  were 
associated  with  these  Kirk  Sessions  1 — That  is  so. 

53087.  Would  yoir  just  explain  what  a  heritor  is? — I 
think  you  may  shortly  define  him  as  a  landowner. 

53088.  He  is  a  limited  landowner,  is  he  1 — Any  owner 
of  heritage,  I  should  say,  of  land. 

53089.  The  words  are  "heritors  or  landowners." — I 
should  have  said  "  that  is,  landowners." 

53090.  {Mr  Patten- MacDougall.)    It  is  those  liable  to 
ecclesiastical  assessments  ? — Yes. 

53091.  (Chairman.)  What  is  a  landward  parish  ? — A 
landward  parish  is  one  no  part  of  which  is  within  a  Royal 
or  Parliamentary  Burgh.    It  is  rural. 

53092.  Then  the  Act  of  1845  converted  the  Poor  Law 
authority  into  a  Parochial  Board,  and  the  mode  of  election 
was  through  pliiral  voting  1 — Yes. 

53093.  Then  there  was  a  system  which  seems  peculiar  to 
Scotland,  that  the  assessment  of  parishes  for  Poor  Law 
purposes  was  apparently  to  some  extent  voluntary  ? — That 
is  so.  In  fact,  though  the  old  Statutes  said  that  an  assess- 
ment was  to  be  imposed,  it  was  imposed  in  very  few 
parishes  indeed  prior  to_  1845.  It  was  almost  wholly 
voluntary. 

53094.  Were  the  funds  which  were  necessary  subscribed 
by  charity  or  voluntary  contributions  ? — To  a  great  extent 
they  were  churcli  collections.  There  were  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions in  addition. 

53095.  You  say  that  in  1894  there  were  still  thirty -four 
uiiassessed  parishes,  and  there  are  now  four? — Yes. 

53096.  Those  four  parishes,  I  suppose,  are  very  small  1 — 
Yes. 

53097.  But  they  would  cany  out  any  Orders  that  the 
Local  Goveriunent  B  aid  might  make  upon  them  for  the 
purpose  of  tlic  Poor  Law,  by  voluntary  subscriptions  or 
eliurch  collections? — That  is  so.  I  believe  that  the  pau- 
perism in  tliem  is  so  very  small  that  the  heritors — the 
landowners — practically  bear  the  whole  expense  of  it. 

53098.  Under  this  old  system,  some  of  the  Parochial  Number  of 
Boards  attained  an  enormous  size  ? — Yes.  members  on 

53099.  I  assume  they  represented  something  like  what  j^oard^^and 
\\  as  known  in  Eii^laird  as  an  open  vestry  ? — I  am  afraid  I  pjijisj^ 

atu  not  acquainted  with  that.  Councils. 

53100.  In  the  Bill  of  1894  you  limited  the  size  of  the 
Parish  Councils  so  that  the  members  of  any  Parish  Council 
must  not  be  fewer  than  five,  and  not  more  than  thirty-one  ? 
— That  is  so. 

53101.  The  parishes  with  very  few  exceptions  are  not 
very  populous  ?  I  suppose  the  largest  parish  is  Glasgow  ? — 
Glasgow  is  the  largest. 

53102.  Is  the  number  of  Parish  Councillors  limited  to 
thirty-one  there? — It  is.  I  should  say  we  have  had  repre- 
sentations from  Glasgow  occasionall)'  that  they  wished  to 
increase  the  number,  but  I  do  not  think  we  should  view  it 
with  very  great  favour  at  present ;  we  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  the  business  should  not  be  carried  out  hy  the  thirty- 
one.  I  might  say  that  details  are  given  by  Mr  Maxwell  of 
our  office,  and  by  Mr  Murray  also,  of  the  number  of  parishes  ; 
they  are  very  interesting  statistics  which  they  give. 

53103.  Perhaps  it  would  be  convenient  now  to  ask  how  Division  of 
do  you  divide  the  parishes  ?    Would  you  divide  a  very  parishes  into 
populous  parish  into  different  districts  or  wards  ? — The  electoral 
dividing  into  wards  for  the  purposes  of  election  is  done  by  wards. 

the  County  Council. 

53104.  And  they,  therefore,  having  got  by  Statute  a 
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limitation  upon  the  number  that  can  be  returned  to  the 
Board,  I  assume  adjust  their  division  of  the  parish  accord- 
ingly ? — Yes. 

53105.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  It  is  done  by  the  County 
Councils  in  counties,  and  by  the  Town  Councils  in  burghs  ? 
—Yes. 

53106.  {Chairman.}  Is  there  asimilar  limitation  as  regards 
the  number  of  town  councillors,  do  you  know  ?— There  is 
a  statutory  limitation,  but  it  is  not  the  same  as  that  applic- 
able to  Parish  Councils. 

53107.  The  qualification  to  be  an  elector  for  Poor  Law 
purposes  is  practically  the  same  as  for  Parliament  ?— With 
certain  additions. 

53108.  Do  parishes  in  Scotland  in  many  cases  overlap 
the  county  area?— There  are  only  five.  The  Boundary 
Commissioners  tried  to  adjust  the  boundaries  as  far  as 
jDossible  so  as  to  prevent  it. 

53109.  The  Local  Government  Board  have  no  power  of 
detaching  a  certain  portion  of  a  parish  that  is  outside  the 
county  area  and  allocating  it  to  another  county  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Poor  Law  ■?— No,  we  have  no  such  power. 
I  ought  to  say  that  the  Secretary  of  Scotland  (I  refer  to 
this  in  paragraph  54)  has  powers  for  uniting  several  parishes 
or  annexing  one  to  another. 

53110.  To  follow  that  up,  this  power  of  the  Secretary  of 
Scotland,  I  suppose,  is  a  power  independent  of  the  Poor 
Law  ;  or  is  it  exercised  only  in  connection  with  the  Poor 
I,aw? — It  is  for  all  purposes  whatever,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions  :  he  has  no  power  to  alter  the  boundary  for 
parliamentary  and  ecclesiastical  purposes,  but  has  for  all 
other  purposes,  whether  county  council,  justice,  sheriff, 
militia,  parochial  board,  parish  council,  school  board  or 
public  health  local  authority. 

53111.  Can  the  Secretary  of  Scotland  issue  this  order 
whether  the  Parish  Councils  agree  or  not  ? — Yes  ;  he  can  do 
so  on  the  representation  of  a  town  or  county  council,  but 
must  consult  the  authorities  interested,  and  if  so  desired 
hold  a  local  enquiry. 

53112.  So  that  really  the  Secretary  of  State  has  a  power 
quite  independent  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  alter 
boundaries,  and  the  alteration  of  boundaries  would  affect 
the  area  of  Poor  Law  administration  ? — Yes. 

53113.  Passing  on  to  the  period  of  meeting,  in  certain 
large  town  parishes  it  is  the  practice  of  the  relief  com- 
mittees to  meet  weekly,  and  in  Glasgow  they  meet  as  often 
as  five  days  in  the  week  ? — I  believe  that  is  so. 

53114.  The  inspector  of  the  poor  corresponds  in  some 
sense  to  the  ofiicer  known  in  England  as  a  relieving  officer, 
but  he  has  authority,  I  understand,  also  over  the  poorhouse 
as  well  as  over  out-relief  ? — No,  I  think  yon  can  hardly  say 
that.  He  has  the  authority  to  the  extent  that  of  course  he 
sends  the  pauper  there  to  begin  with,  after  the  pauper  has 
been  medically  examined  and  pronounced  a  fit  object  of 
relief,  and  the  council  have  decided  what  form  the  relief 
is  to  take.  The  inspector  would  be  the  hand  that  sent  him 
there,  and  also  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  inspector,  if  he 
was  satisfied  that  certain  inmates  of  the  poorhouse  were 
no  longer  fit  objects  of  relief,  to  report  upon  that ;  but  he 
has  no  authority  apart  from  that. 

53115.  He  would  have  no  authority  with  regard  to  the 
management  of  the  poorhouse  ? — None  whatever. 

53116.  Very  often  the  post  of  clerk  is  combined  with 
that  of  inspector  ? — That  is  so. 

53117.  The  clerk,  I  assume,  would  have  authority  over 
the  poorhouse? — No,  the  governor  of  the  poorhouse  is 
directly  responsible  to  the  poorhouse  committee  of  manage- 
ment. 

53118.  In  the  small  poorhouses  in  the  rural  districts,  is 
there  always  a  governor  ? — Yes. 

53119.  In  practice  does  the  inspector  of  poor,  when 
he  combines  with  that  office  the  office  of  clerk,  exercise 
what  you  may  call  general  control  over  the  whole  ad- 
ministration of  the  Poor  Law  in  the  small  parishes  ? — No  ; 
1  tliink  you  could  hardly  go  as  far  as  that.  Subject  to  tlie 
Parish  Council,  he  would  have  the  general  administration  of 
the  outdoor  relief  given  over  to  him,  but  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  poorhouse. 

53120.  And,  as  far  as  you  interpret  the  acts  of  Parliament, 
it  was  not  the  intention  that  he  should  have  ? — I  think  not. 

53121.  Coming  to  the  area  of  administration,  it  is  and 
always  has  been  the  parish,  and  in  a  subsequent  paragraph 
you  define  the  different  kinds  of  parishes.    There  is  an 


ecclesiastical  parish,  the  quoad  sacra,  and  the  civil.  Does 
that  exhaust  the  definition  of  parishes  1 — Yes  ;  but  I  ought 
perhaps  to  explain  that  the  quoad  sacra  parishes  are  merely 
a  branch  of  the  ecclesiastical ;  they  are  a  new  creation. 

53122.  They  are  a  slice  ofl"  them  1 — Yes,  for  ecclesiastical  ' 
purposes. 

53123.  The  Poor  Law  Act,  1845,  contains  no  definition 
of  "parish,"  and  the  areas  were  taken  as  they  stood  at  the 

passing  of  the  Act— that  is  to  say,  in  some  the  area  was  ' 

ecclesiastical  or  quoad  sacra  and  in  other  cases  it  was  civil  ? — 

I  think  that  the  quoad  sacra  parishes  are  mostly  subsequent 

to  the  New  Parishes  (Scotland)  Act,  1844 ;  I  would  not 

like  to  say  oft-hand  that  is  so,  but  my  impression  is  that, 

before  1845,  the  boundaries,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  were 

as  a  general  rule  co-extensive. 

53124.  Passing  on,  you  allude  to  the  power  of  combina-  Extent  of  use 
tion.    The  power  of  combination  has  apparently  only  been  of  power  to 
exercised  in  four  cases  ?  — Tliat  is  so,  the  four  I  mention.    I  combine 
should  say  that  that  power,  I  think  we  may  say,  has  been  parishes, 
superseded  by  the  general  power  given  by  the  1889  Act,  to 

the  Secretary  of  Scotland. 

53125.  So  that  this  would  not  in  any  way  describe  the 
full  extent  to  which  the  power  of  combination  had  been 
exercised  1 — In  no  way. 

53126.  Coming  on  to  relief,  I  notice  that  the  earliest  acts  Exclusion  of 
j)ractically  excluded  the  able-bodied  from  relief  1 — Yes,  all  able-bodied 
through  our  legislation  they  are  excluded.  from  right  to 

53127.  Therefore  I  may  say  that  practically  from  the^*^^^'^' 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Poor  Law  legislation  in  Scotland 

the  intention  was  to  exclude  able-bodied  persons  1 — That 
is  so. 

53128.  And  that  principle,  so  far  as  phraseology  is  con- 
cerned, has  never  varied  ? — No. 

53129.  A  person  Avas  only  allowed  to  beg  in  hia  own  Licensed 
parish,  and  severe  punishments  were  inflicted  upon  those  begging, 
who  tried  to  beg,  or  obtain  relief,  in  parishes  outside  their 

own  ? — Yes. 

53130.  Then  I  notice  that  (whether  to  encourage  or  Receipts  fron; 
prohibit  gambling,  I  do  not  know)  all  money  over  100  gambling, 
marks  that  was  won  in  any  one  day  was  appropriated  to 

the  support  of  the  poor  ? — That  is  so. 

53131.  Is  there  any  record  of  its  having  been  enforced  ? 
—  Notliing  is  said  about  when  a  man  lost  more  than  100 
marks. 

53132.  Coming  on  to  assessment,  in  the  early  stages  of  Opposition  to 
the  Poor  Law,  assessment  was  rarely  enforced  1 — Very  compulsory 
rarely  indeed,  I  think.  poor  rate. 

53133. .There  seems  to  have  been,  in  Scotland,  a  strong 
feeling  of  opposition  to  having  a  compulsory  Poor  Rate? 
— Yes,  there  was  a  strong  opposition. 

53134.  And  Dr  Chalmers  was  rather  the  exponent  of  the  Dr  Chalmers' 
idea  that  it  should  exist  on  charitj'  1 — Yes,  he  carried  out  system  of 
his  system  very  successfully  in  his  own  parish  ;  for  a  relief, 
•very  small  sum  he  used  to  manage  the  poor  of  his  own 
parish — £200  or  £300  a  year,  I  think. 


53135.  In  paragraph  72  you  point  out  that  there  was  a 
continuation  by  the  legislature  of  the  refusal  to  recognise 
the  right  of  the  able-bodied  to  relief  ? — Yes. 

53136.  You  go  into  the  origin  of  the  distinction  between 
the  poor  who  were  known  as  ordinary  poor,  and  those  who 
are  denominated  as  occasional  poor  ? — Yes,  we  call  now  the 
ordinary  poor  the  legal  poor — that  is,  those  who  are  legally 
entitled  to  relief. 

53137.  And  the  practice  seems  to  have  arisen,  possibly  in 
consequence  of  the  rigid  exclusion  of  all  able-bodied  to 
draw  a  distinction  between  those  wlio  were  entitled  to  relief, 
and  those  who  were  not  entitled  to  relief,  but  whose  con- 
ditions seemed  hard  ? — I  think  so,  and  I  think  that  the 
v^ay  that  it  was  intended  they  should  be  provided  for  was 
difierent ;  they  were  to  be  left  solely  to  the  charity  of  the 
church  from  collections. 

53138.  Where  did  you  get  the  passage  in  inverted  commas 
which  follows  paragraph  72 1 — That  is  from  the  report  by 
the  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1839,  printed  as 
a  supplement  to  the  report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission  of 
1843.  I  think,  if  I  may  say  so,  that  probably  that  report 
represents  in  a  very  short  and  readable  space,  in  a  better 
way  than  I  can  find  it  anywhere  else,  the  whole  history  of 
our  old  Poor  Law  and  of  the  theory  and  principle  of  it. 

53139.  I  see  it  is  stated  there  that  "  the  principle  upon 
'  wliich  the  amount  of  allowances  to  paupers  is  fixed  is,  that, 
'  except  in  very  rare  instances  of  total  and  absolute  destitution, 
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eottish  *  the  aliment  to  be  provided  by  the  parish  is  not  to  be  such 
rinciplH  of  '  as  would  render  the  pauper  independent  of  all  other 
ut-relief  '  resources  ;  that,  in  the  general  cases,  poor  persons  are  not 
1  supplement  <gQ  entirely  destitute  as  not  to  be  capable  of  procuring 
f  earnings.  i  ^  pg^j,j,  their  sustenance  by  their  own  labour,  or  by  the 
'  assista,nce  of  relatives,  or  the  benevolence  of  neighbours  and 
'  others  ;  and  that  it  is  only  what  may  be  necessary  for  their 
'  support,  in  addition  to  these  separate  means,  that  the  parish 
'ought  to  supply."  Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
practice  prevailed  of  giving  what  is  called  only  partial 
relief  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  may  say  that  is  a  very  common 
practice  still,  that  in  fact,  much  of  the  outdoor  relief  that 
is  given  is  not  suiBcient  in  itself  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together,  but  it  is  supplemented  in  some  way. 

53140.  And  the  assumption  is  that  that  increase  might 
be  obtained  by  work? — Sometimes  by  a  very  small  degrte 
of  work,  when  they  are  able  to  do  a  little  light  work  ;  also 
sometimes  they  may  have  relatives  who  can,  and  are 
willing  to,  help  them  to  a  little  extent,  but  who  are  not 
able  to  maintain  them  wholly. 
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53141.  In  paragraph  73  you  draw  a  comparison 
between  England  and  Scotland,  and  you  show  that  the 
rate  per  head  on  the  population  in  England  in  1840 
was  5s.  lO^d.,  and  in  Scotland  Is.  3d.  That  represents 
the  total  amount  raised  both  by  collections  and  assessment 
for  Poor  Law  purposes  in  Scotland  ? — For  Poor  Law  pur- 
poses ;  but  I  point  out,  as  Sir  George  NichoUs  suggests,  that 
the  discrepancy  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  de- 
ficiency of  relief  granted  in  Scotland  is  supplemented  by  the 
aid  of  private  charity,  and  by  begging. 

53142.  Passing  on  to  the  Commission  of  1843,  which  was 
the  foundation  of  the  modern  Poor  Law  in  Scotland,  I  see 
tliat  the  Commission  state  that  the  Scottish  system  is  essen- 
tially one  of  outdoor  relief  ? —  Yes. 

53143.  But  that  the  Commission  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  no  call  for  any  change  in  the  existing  law 
upon  that  question  ? — Yes. 

63144.  Was  Sir  George  Nicholls  on  that  Commission,  or 
was  it  a  Scottish  Commission? — It  was  a  Scottish  Commis- 
sion, but  Sir  George  Nicholls  wrote  a  history  of  the  Scottish 
Poor  Law  which  is  a  very  interesting  work. 

53145.  May  I  ask,  did  Sir  George  Nicholls  agree  with 
that  decision  1 — I  am  not  sure. 

Persons  en-  53146.  Now  we  come  to  the  persons  who  are  entitled  to 
titled  to  relief  relief.  The  term  occasional  poor,  to  which  we  have 
before  and  alluded,  appears  in  the  report  of  the  Commission  of  1843  ? 
after  1845.   Yes. 

53147.  And  the  Act  of  1845  contains  no  general  defini- 
tion of  the  expression  "  poor  "  ? — No.  I  think  it  just  leaves 
it  where  it  was  before  1845. 

53148.  And  practically  the  relief  under  the  Act  of  1845 
was  carried  on  to  those  who  before  were  in  receipt  of  it  ? — 
Exactly  the  same. 

53149.  Whatever  change  there  may  apparently  have 
been  made  in  the  phraseology,  or  in  the  law,  the  practice 
continued  much  the  same  ? — Just  the  same  on  that  point  as 
to  the  persons  relieved. 

53150.  Then  there  were  various  decisions  as  to  who 
titled  to  relief,  were  eligible  for  relief,  and  in  1881,  Lord  Neaves  laid 
and  exclusion  down  that  "  Impotent  means  impotent,  so  that  they  cannot 

'  maintain  theniielves,  and  friendless  means  that  there  are 
'  no  other  persons  able  or  willing  to  support  them."  Has 
that  definition  been  generally  accepted  in  Scotland  ?— 
Yes,  I  think  so.  I  think  it  describes  it  quite  well  at  the 
moment.  That  definition  was  specially  referable  to  the 
poorhouse  clause  in  the  Poor  Law  Act.  You  observe 
"the  aged  and  other  friendless  impotent  poor"  are  referred 
to. 

53151.  You  would  contend  that  those  wOrds  were  con- 
fined to  that  class? — No,  I  think  it  includes  all  the  poor 
who  are  legally  entitled  to  relief. 

53152.  Because  it  does  seem  to  open  the  door  to  the 
able-bodied  to  come  in  ;  if  they  were  so  impotent  as  to  be 
unable  to  maintain  themselves ;  or  do  you  think  that 
impotent  there  refers  to  physical  condition  ? — I  think  im- 
potent really  means  not  able-bodied. 

53153.  So  that  this,  in  your  judgment,  does  not  affect  the 
general  law  as  regards  the  able-bodied  not  being  entitled  to 
relief  ? — No,  I  think  not  at  all. 

53154.  Then  we  pass  on  to  a  number  of  decisions  which 
you  quote,  all  of  which  seem  to  support  and  maintain  the 
theory  that  the  able-bodied  were  not  entitled  to  relief? — 
Yes. 
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53155.  And  the  idea  was  extended  so  that  relief  should 
not  be  given  to  the  children  of  an  able-bodied  man  ?— Yes, 
that  was  the  latest  decision. 

53156.  In  1878  the  Board  of  Supervision,  which  was  then 
the  Central  Poor  Law  authority,  issued  a  circular,  which  to 
some  extent  modilied  the  practice  as  regards  able-bodied  ? — 
Yes ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  it  gave  the  existing  practice 
sanction.  I  think-  it  set  the  sanction  of  the  Central 
Authority  on  what  I  may  call  the  rational  interpretation  of 
the  able-bodied  principle,  that  it  must  not  be  carried  to 
absolute  extremities  in  all  casts. 

53157.  But,  looking  at  it  from  a  strictly  legal  point  of 
view,  may  it  not  be  said  that  that  circular  was  rather  an- 
evasion  of  the  law  ? — I  think  that  at  once  we  must  admit 
that  it  is  impossible  to  carry  out  the  able-bodied  law  in 
accordance  with  the  strict  letter  of  it,  that  there  are  occasions 
when  we  must  evade  it. 

53158.  And  that,  you  would  say,  is  generally  accepted  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  so,  it  must  be  admitted. 

53159.  The  letter  of  the  law  applies  to  able-bodied 
women  in  the  same  way  as  to  able-bodied  men,  if  they  have 
no  children  ? — Yes,  if  they  have  no  children. 

53160.  Coming  to  children,  you  say  in  paragraph  98  children, 
there  was  a  decision  which  laid  down  that  a  boy  above  the 

age  of  pupillarity,  who  is  fairly  embarked  in  trade,  is  in 
the  position  of  an  able-bodied  man,  but  if  the  labour  was 
casual,  as  in  that  case,  it  would  not  disqualify  his  mother 
from  receiving  relief  ?— Yes,  that  the  question  of  when  a 
boy  ceased  to  be  a  boy,  and  became  an  able-bodied  man, 
was  really  one  of  circumstances,  according  as  he  was  earning 
a  living  wage,  or  not. 

53161.  And  that  casual  employment  did  not  put  him  in 
the  category  of  an  able-bodied  man,  so  far  as  regards  the 
terms  of  the  Poor  Law  of  Scotland  ? — No. 

53162.  Outdoor  relief  being  the  customary  relief  given,  Foorhuu«!es, 
the  poorhouse  was  the  test  which  was  applied  as  to  the  their  origina 
bona  fides  of  the  application  ?--That  was  not  the  origin  of  purpose  a^n^d 
the  poorhouse.    lis  origin  was  for  the  purpose  of 
relief  to  people  who  were  absolutely  friendless,  ana  in  a 
very  bad  state  of  health,  and  in  such  a  condition  that  they 
could  not  profitably  be  given  any  help  out  of  doors  ;  the 
poorhouse  was,  I  think,  in  its  primary  origin,  intended  for 

them,  and  that  class  alone — that  is  to  say,  those  who  are 
incapacitated  by  youth,  or  old  age,  or  disease  from  con- 
tributing in  any  way  to  their  own  support.  Afterwards  it 
came  to  be  used  in  the  interests  of  good  administration  as 
a  test,  as  well  as  for  its  first  use. 

53163.  Has  every  Poor  Law  authority  in  Scotland  access  Elfect  on 

to,  or  control  over,  a  poorhouse,  so  that  it  can  send  anybody  pauperism  in 
there  which  it  chooses  ? — All,  with  a  few  exceptions.  Mr  parishes  hav- 
Murray  gives  the  figures.  I  think  there  are  47  parish  ing  no  means 
councils  which  have  not  acce.ss  to  a  poorhouse.  °f  employing 

"  poorhouse 

53164.  Have  there  been,  as  far  as  you  know,  any  legal  test." 
difficulties  in  those  cases  from  inability  to  ajiply  the  test '? 

—  Not  in  many  cases.  Occasionally  we  find  a  parish  which 
has  not  access  to  a  poorhouse,  and  we  find  cases  where  it 
might  have  been  judiciously  used  as  a  test,  but  they  are 
not  very  many. 

53165.  As  far  as  you  know,  the  absence  of  the  test  has  not 
affected  materially  the  numbers  or  the  class  of  those  who 
are  in  receipt  of  out-door  relief  ? — I  think  not ;  but  I  think 
that  in  all  the  parishes  which  have  not  got  the  use  of  a 
poorhouse,  the  number  of  paupers  is  so  small  that  they  do 
not  form  quite  a  fair  test  on  that  point.  We  always  urge 
them,  if  they  can  get  the  use  of  a  poorhouse,  to  take  it. 

53166.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  few  more  questions  with  Power  of 
regard  to  one  of  the  distinguisliing  features  of  the  Scottish  Board  as  to 
Poor  Law  as  compared  with  the  English  Poor  Law,  namely,  complaints  of 
the  power  of  appeal.    Any  person,  apparently,  who  considers  inadequate 
the  relief  granttd  to  him  to  be  inadequate  can  appeal,  and 

on  that,  I  understand,  the  Local  Government  Board  can 
determine  what  is  the  amount  of  relief  which  in  their  judg- 
ment the  individual  ought  to  have  ? — They  have  not  power 
in  so  many  words  to  determine  it.  What  they  can  do  is,  if  in 
their  judgment  the  nature  or  the  amount  of  the  relief  given 
is  inadequate,  they  can  put,  in  the  first  instance,  pressure 
upon  the  Parish  Councils  to  act  in  accordance  with  their 
judgment ;  but,  as  a  last  resort,  they  have  no  power  to  con- 
trol the  Parish  Council ;  they  can  issue  to  the  poor  person 
appealing  a  Minute  in  respect  of  which  the  applicant  can 
go  to  Court,  and  sue  the  Parish  Council,  and  he  has  facilities 
given.  I  may  say,  in  point  of  fact,  the  moral  pressure  which 
we  put  upon  Parish  Councils  is  almost  invariably  successful. 
I  believe  that  in  the  last  ten  years  there  has  only  been 
issued  one  of  these  Minutes,  giving  the  pauper  power  to  go 
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into  Court.  In  point  of  fact,  they  almost  invariably  carry 
out  our  recommendations. 

53167.  I  understand  this  power  of  appeal  would  allow  a 
pauper  to  appeal  on  the  ground  that  the  offer  of  indoor 
relief  was  not  a  proper  one  ?— Yes,  that  he  was  entitled  to 
outdoor  relief. 

53168.  Going  a  little  further,  supposing  he  got  indoor 
relief,  could  a  pauper  then  appeal  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  on  the  ground  that  the  relief  he  got  in-doors  was  not 
adequate  ?— There  is  nothing  in  the  wording  of  the  statute 
to  prevent  his  doing  so,  but  in  practice  he  never  does 
appeal  in  that  form.  What  he  would  do  would  be  to 
write  to  the  Board,  or  to  speak  to  one  of  the  general 
superintendents  who  was  visiting  the  poorhouse,  and  com- 
plain that  he  was  not  being  well  fed,  or  was  being  harshly 
treated,  and  we  should  at  once  send  down  and  inquire  into 
the  circumstances. 

53169.  {Mr.  Patten-MacDougall.)  Such  complaints  are 
not  infrequent? — Not  infrequent  at  all.  I  may  say  that 
the  poorhouse  authorities  almost  invariably  comply  with 
our  suggestions  on  the  point. 

53170.  (Chairman.)  No  action  as  to  the  amount  of  relief 
granted,  you  say,  will  lie  unless  the  Board  has  declared 
that  there  is  a  just  cause  for  action  ? — No  ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  a  pauper  cannot,  on  his  own  initiative,  sue  the  Parish 
Council.    Before  he  is  entitled  to  sue  he  must  come  to  us. 

53171.  There  have  been  a  number  of  cases,  have  there 
not,  where  the  Board  have  partially,  if  not  entirely,  taken 
the  view  of  the  pauper  as  against  the  parish  authority  1 — 
Very  many  ;  it  constantly  happens. 

53172.  In  that  case  an  action  would  lie?— If  we  took 
such  a  very  firm  view,  as  opposed  to  the  Parish  Council, 
that  we  thought  it  was  a  case  for  an  action,  but  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  I  may  say,  when  we  indicate 
our  view  to  the  Parish  Council,  they  give  in. 

53173.  The  reason  why  it  has  not  been  necessary  in  yoiu- 
experience  to  issue  many  such  Minutes  is  because  in  a 
number  of  cases  the  parishes  have  practically  given  way  'I — 
Yes  ;  I  may  say  that  unless  we  took  a  very  strong  view  on 
the  matter  we  should  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Parish  Council,  and  would  not  interfere. 

Fi  eqiienoy  of  53174.  Is  this  power  of  appeal  largely  availed  of  ? — In 
(■om[_i]aints  of  1906  there  were  113  cases.  I  see  that  Mr  Murray  says 
iuadoquate  that,  since  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1845,  there  have  been  no 
fewer  than  21,798  appeals.    Last  year  there  were  113. 

53175.  Should  you  say  that  it  is  a  privilege  that  is 
much  appreciated  ? — Very  much  indeed,  I  think.  I  think 
that  the  mere  fact  that  it  exists  in  very  many  cases  prevents 
its  having  to  be  exercised. 

53176.  {Mr.  Patten-MacDougall.)  It  also  applies  in  the 
cases  where  the  amount  of  out-door  relief  is  not  satisfactory 
to  an  applicant  ? — That  is  so. 

53177.  Supposing  lialf-a-crown  were  given,  and  the 
applicant  appealed  and  said  :  This  is  not  adequate,  I  want 
5s.  ?— Yes. 

53178.  {Mr  Gardiner.)  Those  appeals  are  included  in 
the  113  cases?— Yes. 
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53179.  {Chairman.)  This,  perhaps,  goes  a  little  into  the 
administrative  power  of  the  Poor  Law  ;  but  I  assume  that 
ajipeal  against  cannot  judge  of  the  effect  of  this  power  of  appeal  simply 
rclier'"  '^^  '^^"^^  number  of  appeals  ?— I  think  certainly  not.    I  think 

that  the  knowledge  that  there  is  the  right  has  a  very  great 
influence  upon  Parish  Councils  in  their  administration  of 
parish  relief. 

Appeal  to  _  53180.  With  regard  to  the  appeal  to  the  Sheriff,  is  that 
tihenn  against  always  based  on  a  previous  appeal  to  the  Board  ?— No,  the 
relief  principle  of  the  appeal  to  the  Sheriff  is  different.  The 

appeal  to  the  Board  can  only  be  lodged  where  there  has 
been  an  offer  of  some  form  of  relief,  either  indoor  or  out- 
door, but  tire  appeal  to  the  Sheriff  is  made  when  relief  is 
refused  altogether. 

53181.  That  the  applicant  for  relief  can  make  without 
the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board  ?— Yes. 
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53182.  Are  there  many  cases  of  that  kind  ?— I  understand 
there  are  a  great  number  of  cases  of  that  kind.  I  am  again 
trespassing  cm  Mr  Murray's  evidence  ;  but  I  should  say  that 
ail)-  tigures  that  one  can  give  as  to  that  are  really  not  very 
fair,  becau.se  the  Sheriff"  Court  records  do  not  show  all  the 
number  of  eases  that  come,  and  also  the  number  of  appeals 
varies  greatly  according  to  the  character  of  the  Sheriff. 
Tliere  are  certain  Sheriff's  I  know  of  who  have  a  character 
for  invariably  giving  relief  whatever  the  merits  of  the  case 
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are,  and  within  their  jurisdiction  the  number  of  appeals 
is  considerable. 

53183.  What  follows  after  that  ?    If  the  Sheriff  decides  Procedure 

a  person  is  entitled  to  relief,  I  assume  he  does  not  prescribe  followingupi 
the  exact  amount  he  is  to  receive  1 — No,  that  is  a  curious  Sheriff's 
feature  of  the  system  ;  all  the  Sheriff  decides  is  that  he  is  deeision  thai 
entitled  to  some  form  of  relief  ;  the  amount  and  character  pauper  is  en 
of  the  relief  must  be  determined  by  the  Parish  Council ;  reli( 
and  if  the  pauper  is  dissatisfied,  he  can  then  come  to  us 
under  the  inadequate  relief  section. 

53184.  Have  you  any  or  many  cases  where  a  person 
obtained  relief  first  from  the  Sheriff's  Court  and  then  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  relief  so  obtained  and  appealed  to  you  ? 
— I  have  never  seen  one  which  has  come  directly  under 
my  notice,  but  it  might  quite  possibly  come  up  before  us 
merely  in  the  ordinary  form  of  a  petition,  without  our 
knowing  that  the  case  had  gone  first  to  the  Sheriff. 

53185.  Passing  on  to  indoor -relief  :  although  it  is  lawful  Boanl  witho- 
for  the  Parish  Council  in  any  parish  of  over  5,000  popula-  powei-  to  cor 
tion  to  put  up  a  poorhouse,  is  there  any  power  in  the  P^^  *  parish 
Local  Government  Board  to  compel  such  poorliouse  to  be     ^^'^'^^  * 
put  up? — No,  we  have  no  power  to  compel  them  to  put 

it  up. 

53186.  Is  there  any  large  number  of  parishes  in  which  Number  of 
there  is  no  poorhouse  ?— I  find  that  out  of  the  total  parishes  parishes  hav 
in  Scotland  there  are  807  which  have  either  a  poorhouse  '"g  t^oot- 
of  their  own  or  the  right  to  board  in  a  poorhouse,  and  67  "ghts. 
which  are  without  the  power,  and  they  are  mostly  with  a 

very  small  population. 

53187.  The  plans  have  to  be  submitted  ? — Yes. 

53188.  In  connection  with  in-door  relief,  I  see  that  an 
offer  of  relief  in  a  distant  poorhouse  has  been  held  to 
constitute  inadequate  relief  1 — Yes,  if  it  .were  very  distant 
from  the  poorhouse.  I  see,  in  one  of  the  cases  I  quote, 
removal  to  a  poorhouse  25  miles  away  did  not  give  a 
cause  for  complaining  of  inadequate  relief. 

53189.  As  regards  medical  relief  I  will  not  ask  you  any 
questions,  because  there  will  be  another  witness  on  that 
point.  With  regard  to  pauper  lunatics,  they  are  under  the 
Lunacy  Board.  Will  you  just  describe  what  the  Lunacy 
Board  in  Scotland  is  :  what  is  their  constitution  ? — They 
consist  of  a  Chairman  and  two  other  unpaid  lay  commis- 
sioners, and  of  two  salaried  medical  commissioners.  There 
are  also  two  medical  deputy  commissioners  and  a  secretary. 

53190.  How  is  the  charge  for  pauper  lunatics  defrayed  ?  Lunacy  ex- 
— It  has  to  be  paid  by  the  parish  of  settlement  of  the  penditure  an 
pauper  lunatic.      '  its  unequal 

pressure. 

53191.  We  can  get  this  all,  no  doubt,  from  the  medical 
evidence,  but  is  the  ]maintenance  of  the  lunatics  part  of 
the  poor-rate  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  might  say  in  passing  it  is 
a  very  heavy  charge  indeed  upon  some  of  the  poorer 
parishes.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  pressure  put  upon  us 
to  try  and  get  the  area  of  administration  for  lunacy  pur- 
poses extended. 

53192.  Now  we  will  pass  on  to  the  liability  of  relatives.  Liability  of 
In  paragraph  132  you  describe  those  liable  as  "his  parents  ^''-'ati^es  for 

'  or  other  persons  who  may  be  legally  bound  to  maintain  "laintenance. 
'him."    Is  the  definition  of  "other  persons"  included  in 
the  subsequent  paragraphs  ? — Yes  ;  in  paragraphs  133  and 
134  it  is  shown. 

53193.  Now  we  come  to  finance:  a  "  mortification "  is  Bequests  for 
really  a  fund  given  for  charitable  purposes,  is  it  not  ?  the  poor,  au.i 
— Yes,  charitable  bequests.  propo.sal  to 

extend  theii 

53194.  i  suppose  a  good  many  bequests  have  been  left  benelits  to  thi 
to  the   Parish  Councils,  which  are  applicable  for  the  non-legal 
benefit  of  the  legal  poor  ? — A  large  number.    We  have  poor, 
recently  had  a  return  of  them.    There  is  a  blue-book  just 
published,  giving  the  Parish  Council  bequests. 

53195.  There  has  b&n,  I  suppose,  a  recent  inquiry  into 
that  ? — Yes,  a  Parliamentary  return  was  ordered  of  all  the 
charitable  bequests,  whether  held  by  Parish  Councils,  kirk 
sessions  and  other  religious  bodies,  or  town  councils. 

53196.  Has  there  been,  any  notable  litigation  concerning 
them  of  recent  years  ? — Not  of  recent  years.    I  think  I  call 
attention,  in  paragraphs  235  to  239  of  my  statement,  to 
what  is  a  most  imjjortant  aspect  of  these  bequests,  as 
to  whether  they  may  be  expended  solely  for  the  legal 
poor,  or  whether  the  Parish  Council  will  have  power  to  u.se  Bequests 
them  for  tliose  who  used  to  be  known  as  occasional  poor,  applied  in 
and  there  seems  to  us  to  be  an  opening  for  a  good  deal  of  relief  of  rates, 
inquiry  upon  that  point.     In  most  instances  all  these 
bequests  have  simply  been  slumped  with  all  the  funds  of  the 
Parish  Council  received  out  of  the  rates,  and  it  seems  to  us 
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that  is  hardly  in  accordance  with  the  intention  of  the 
original  bequests.* 

53197.  Then  the  administration  and  application  of  these 
charitable  endowments  is  not  at  all  a  burning  question  in 
Scotland  just  now  ? — We  are  inclined  to  think  it  is  rather, 
that  there  may  be  a  good  deal  to  be  said. 

53198.  On  that  particular  point  you  have  just  referred 
to  ? — On  the  point  I  have  referred  to  in  particular,  and 
also  we  think  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  maladministra- 
tion to  this  effect,  that  in  some  of  our  parishes  which  have 
the  largest  endowments  of  this  kind,  there  is  the  highest 
poor-rate.  We  think  that  much  more  might  be  done  to 
help  the  poor  out  of  these  trusts,  if  the  two  bodies  worked 
hand  in  hand  together. 

53199.  The  point  whicli  apparently  is  important  is 
whether  these  endowments,  which  are  left  to  the  poor, 
are  to  be  confined  to  a  narrower  section,  namely,  the  legal 
poor  ? — Yes. 

53200.  Have  there  been  any  decisions  on  this  point  ? — 
There  have  been  decisions  to  the  effect  that  any  bequest 
made  for  the  behcof  of  the  poor,  prior  to  1845,  was  to  be 
used  by  the  Parish  Council  for  the  legal  poor,  and  the 
legal  poor  alone.  I  refer  to  a  decision  as  late  as  1893,  in 
paragraph  237,  but  it  is  very  much  open  to  doubt  whether 
any  bequests  which  have  been  left  since  1845  for  the  behoof 
of  the  poor,  are  left,  and  intended  to  be  used  by  the  Parish 
Council,  for  the  legal  poor ;  we  think  the  post-1845 
bequests  ought  not  to  be  so  used. 

53201.  Passing  on  to  assessments,  there  are  a  good  many 
exemptions  from  assessment  in  Scotland  ? — Yes. 

53202.  What  has  been  the  tendency  of  modern  legisla- 
tion in  Scotland  :  has  it  been  to  increase  these  exemptions 
or  rather  to  diminish  them  ? — I  think  rather  to  diminish 
them,  and  restrict,  as  far  as  possible,  the  tendency  to 
e.'cenipt.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  the  latest  Acts  v\'hicli  have 
conferred  exemption  are  the  1874  Act,  which  exemjjts 
churches,  chapels,  and  meeting-houses,  and  the  Education 
(Scotland)  Act  1897,  exempting  voluntary  schools. 

53203.  Are  the  payments  that  are  made  to  Parish 
Councils  which  you  mention  in  paragraph  202,  out  of  a 
fund  which  the  Imperial  Government  contributes  ? — -Yes, 
they  are  Imperial  grants. 

53204.  AVhat  are  they  called  ? — The  lunacy  and  medical 
relief  grants,  and  the  grant  in  relief  of  rates. 

53205.  I  suppose  that  is  part  of  the  Local  Government 
Act  of  1889  Yes. 

53206.  The  medical  relief  grant  is  what  is  called  a 
stereotyped  grant  1 — Yes. 

53207.  Now  we  come  to  illegal  payments.  In  your 
experience  have  there  been  many  payments  where  the 
au(.litors  have  refused  to  pass  the  accounts  and  surcharged  1 
— A  good  many.  We  have,  I  should  say,  roughly,  about 
twenty  cases  every  year,  of  what  are  called  interim  reports 
by  the  auditors.  It  is  we  who  surcharge,  not  the  auditors  ; 
^hey  simply  report  to  us. 

53208.  Have  there  been  many  cases  of  surcharge  ? — 
Three  or  four  each  year,  as  a  rule.  I  think  we  are  very 
apt  to  say,  when  there  is  some  excuse  for  the  expenditure, 
that  while  the  payment  is  illegal,  we  shall  not  surcharge  ; 
but  there  are  certainly  three  or  four  cases  every  year. 

53209.  Looked  at  simply  from  a  legal  point  of  view,  do 
you  think  you  want  more  powers  to  check  expenditure, 
which  is  a  little,  perhaps,  outside  the  scope  of  the  Parish 
Council,  or  are  you  satisfied  with  the  powers  you  have  got  ? 
— On  the  whole  I  am  satisfied  with  the  power,  but  I  would 
almost  rather  we  had  not  got  it.  I  would  rather  it 
should  be  left  to  Government  auditors  to  surcharge  on  the 
whole.  That  is  my  personal  view  of  it.  I  think  the  fact 
that  we  are  obliged  to  surcharge,  for  possibly  some  trivial 
reason,  is  apt  sometimes  to  bring  us  into  conflict  with  the 
Parish  Council,  in  a  way  wdiich  we  might  avoid. 

53210.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  In  Scotland  the  sur- 
charge is  by  the  Local  Government  Board  and  not  by  the 
auditor  ? — Yes,  and  that  fact  may  cause  a  little  bad  blood 
occasionally  between  us  and  a  Parish  Council. 

53211.  {i%airman.)  I  presume  you  do  not  act  except 
more  or  less  upon  the  opinion  of  the  auditor  ?— When  the 
auditor  is  of  opinion  that  anything  is  illegal  he  reports  to 
us,  and  then  we  consider  whether  it  is  or  not. 

53212.  {Mr  Gardiner.)  Is  the  auditor  a  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  officer  ?— We  appoint  him,  but  he  is  paid  by 
the  Parish  Council. 

*  See  note  to  Q.  53344. 
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53213.  Does  he  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of 
his  ofiice,  or  is  he  a  private  accountant? — A  private 
accountant ;  this  is  a  very  small  part  of  his  duties. 

53214.  He  is  engaged  in  his  ordinary  profession  ? — Yes. 

53215.  {Mr  Patten- MacDougalL)  And  in  Scotland, 
differing  from  England  and  Ireland,  we  get  no  grant? — 
No. 

53216.  {Mr  Nunn.)  If  the  auditor  considers  a  surcharge 
should  be  made  and  the  Local  Government  Board  con- 
siders it  a  trifling  case,  the  Local  Government  Board  is  not 
bound  to  surcharge  1 — No,  the  words  of  the  statute  are 
that  if,  where  we  consider  it  illegal,  the  subject  matter  was 
incurred  under  such  circumstances  as  make  it  fair  and 
equitable  that  a  surcharge  should  not  be  made,  we  need 
not  make  it ;  and  so  I  think  our  rule  is,  that  unless  the 
Parish  Council  has  had  fair  warning  of  the  illegality,  and 
persists  in  making  the  expenditure  in  spite  of  the  warning, 
we  do  not  surcharge. 

53217.  Do  you  mean  there  is  danger  of  your  suffering 
from  making  a  trifling  surcharge  ? — It  occurred  to  me 
rather  at  that  moment  as  a  possible  thing,  that  one 
would  like  to  remove  any  source  of  friction  if  possible. 
Some  of  the  bigger  Parish  Councils  and  the  more  inde- 
pendent ones  have  at  tunes  been  very  angry  with  us  in 
consequence  of  a  surcharge. 

53218.  {Chairman.)  Does  the  granting  of  medical  relief 
in  Scotland  pauperi,se  the  recipients? — Yes,  any  sort  of 
relief  makes  them  pauj^ers.  Of  course  there  is  the  exemp- 
tion which  applies  to  Scotland  as  well  as  as  to  England,  by 
the  Medical  Keliiif  Disqualification  Removal  Act,  except 
in  the  case  of  a  Parish  Councillor. 

53219.  I  was  thinking  of  a  pauper.  If  a  person  comes 
up  for  medical  relief  and  receives  it,  is  he  made  a  pauper  ? 
—Yes. 

53220.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)    That  involves  that  he 
must  be  entered  on  the  roll  of  paupers  ? — Yes. 

53221.  If  the  relief  amounts  to  this,  that  he  goes  into 
the  poorhouse,  then  he  does  not  get  the  benefit  of  the 
Removal  of  Disqualifications  Act? — No,  it  is  only  in  the 
case  of  his  getting  medical  and  surgical  assistance,  etc. 

53222.  {Mr  Bentham.)  Does  having  received  medical  Application  of 
relief  disqualify  a   Parish  Councillor  from  acting  ? — It  Medical  Relief 
disqualifies  him  from  being  a  Parish  Councillor,  but  it  does  Disqualifica- 
not  disqualify  him  from  the  other  purposes  that  are  men-  '^'on  Removal 
tioned  in  the  Medical  Relief  Act.    I  should  say  that  the  ^'^^ 
Medical  Ri-lief  Disqualification   Act  is   rather  vaguely  Scotland, 
worded.    It  says  that  it  shall  not  disqualify  for  being 
registered  as  a  Parliamentary  voter,  or  voter  at  a  municipal 

election,  but  it  does  not  apply  this  exemption  to  the 
election  of  a  Guardian  of  the  Poor  or  a  member  of  a 
Parochial  Board  in  Scotland,  or  any  other  person  acting  in 
the  distribution  of  relief  to  the  poor  from  the  poor-rate. 

53223.  That  is  the  same  as  in  England,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

53224.  {Chairman.)    The  Local  Government  Board  in  Power  of 
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Scotland  have  jjower  of  removing  inspectors  whose  dis- 
charge of  duties,  in  their  judgment,  is  not  satisfactory  ? — 
Yes,  and  they  alone  ;  the  Parish  Council  may  not. 

53225.  The  Parish  Council  cannot  themselves  dismiss 
except  with  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board  ? 
— That  is  so. 

53226.  Now  I  pass  to  your  recommendations.    Your  Need  of  power 
first  recommendation  is  that  you   would  wish  to  have  to  modify 
legally  more  power  of  effective  medical  relief,  but  your  rules  as  to 
hands  are  a  good  deal  tied  by  the  fact  that  the  rules  have  medical  relief, 
been  stereotyijed  under  the  Local  Government  Board  Act 

of  1889  ? — That  is  so.    We  have  no  power  in  any  way  to 
modify  those  rules. 

53227.  Is  this  a  source  of  general  complaint  by  medical 
officers  1 — I  think  it  is,  because  we  should  like  to  expand  in 
a  good  many  ways.  For  instance,  we  have  no  power  now 
to  give  any  help  towards  the  payment  of  out-door  nursing, 
which  is  an  important  part  of  the  medical  relief  sy.stem. 
We  are  frequently  being  asked  whether  we  could  not  help 
in  that  way  ;  and  then  the  imposition  of  the  minimum  rate 
for  qualifying  for  a  share  in  the  grant  is  no  longer  up  to 
date  at  all.  W^  have  constantly  tried  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  remove  this  stereotype,  but  with  no  success 
hitherto. 

53228.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)    The  matter  has  been 
before  Parliament  now  for  fifteen  years,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

53229.  {Chairman.)  You  suggest  that  the  Parish  Council  to^rern'ovrand 
should  have  power  to  remove  to  the  workhouse  people  detain  certain 
who  are  living  in  houses  unfit  for  habitation,  and  who  are  classes  of 

paupers. 
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incapable  of  looking  after  themselves? — Yes,  we  think  it 
would  be  very  valuable,  if  it  could  be  safeguarded  with  an 
appeal  to  a  judicial  officer. 

53230.  With  regard  to  the  ins-and-outs,  you  would  like 
to  have  powers  of  detention  ? — Yes. 

53231.  For  a  period,  you  say,  of  six  months  or  a  year  ? — 
Yes,  we  should  like  to  have  that ;  but  failing  as  much  as 
that,  even  if  we  could  go  as  far  as  they  do  in  England  under 
the  Paujier  Inmates  Discharge  Act  of  1871. 

53232.  That  is  seven  days,  I  believe  ?— Yes,  and  the  Poor 
Law  Act  of  1899,  I  think,  increased  the  period  to  seven 
days  ;  we  think  that  even  that  would  be  a  deterrent  to  ins- 
and-outs. 

53233.  Then  you  want  to  have  more  power  of  taking 
charge  of  children  of  drunken  or  dissolute  piarents.  At 
Avhat  time  of  the  child's  life  does  the  power  of  adoption 
end  in  Scotland  ? — It  is  only  as  long  as  the  child  is  a  pupil 
that  you  can  compulsorily  detain  it  ;  that  is  to  say,  twelve 
in  the  case  of  a  girl,  and  fourteen  in  the  case  of  a  boy. 

53234.  Is  there  no  power  now  of  detaining  them 
further  ?— No. 

53235.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  As  a  matter  of  fact 
they  are  boarded-out  for  a  mtich  longer  period  tban  that  ; 
sometimes  until  work  is  got  for  theui  by  the  Parish 
Councils  who  are  boarding  them  out  ? — Of  course  if  they 
choose  to  exercise  their  option  of  leaving,  they  can. 

53236.  {Chairman.)  You  are  speaking  from  a  strictly 
legal  point  of  view  ? — Yes. 

53237.  The  periods  a;-e  only  twelve  and  fourteen  1 — Yes. 

53237a.  {Mr  Patten-Macdougall.)  The  recent  Act  has 
given  the  Guardians  power  to  protect  a  child  up  to  the  age 
of  eighteen  ?— That  is  the  1899  Act. 

53238.  That  does  not  apply  to  Scotland  1 — It  does  not ; 
we  should  very  much  like  to  see  it  applied. 

53239.  {Ghairinan.)  Would  you  have  a  sort  of  statutory 
cpialitication  as  regards  inspectors  ?— I  am  inclined  to 
think  myself,  although  we  put  that  forward  as  a  recom- 
inendation,  that  it  is  probably  more  a  matter  for  the 
inspectors  themselves  to  move  in.  I  think  it  would 
improve  the  class  if  they  had  to  pass  an  examination,  but, 
taking  them  all  over,  1  do  not  think  we  can  find  much 
fault  with  the  inspectors. 

53240.  They  are  appointed  by  the  Parish  Council  1— Yes. 

53241.  Subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  ? — Subject  to  our  power  of  dismissal. 

532 12.  Have  the  Local  Government  Board  ever  objected 
to  a  person  ? — There  are  certain  classes  of  persons  who,  we 
say,  ought  ni,t  to  be  appointed,  and  among  others  are,  I 
think,  procurators-fiscal,  law  agents,  and  one  or  two 
other  professions,  and  public-house  keepers. 

53243.  You  would  like  to  prevent  a  certain  class  of  officer 
being  removable,  except  with  tlie  consent  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  ■?— Yes,  the  medical  officer  in  particular. 
We  think  they  have  great  cause  to  complain,  very  often. 

53244.  Perhaps  this  is  more  administrative  than  legal. 
Have  you  much  trouble  in  Scotland  with  women  or  girls 
who  are  constantly  having  illegitimate  children  ;  because 
you  do  not  suggest  you  should  have  any  power  of  detention 
with  regard  to  them  ?— From  time  to  time  complaints  are 
made  that  these  are  very  often  people  who  are  being 
relieved,  or  given  out-door  relief ;  we  always  recommend 
that  in  those  cases  they  should  only  be  given  in-door  relief. 

53245.  You  make  no  serious  proposition  that  they  should, 
under  certain  conditions,  be  kept  in  the  house  I— I  think 
we  feel  there  is  no  occasion  for  it  if  Parish  Councils  simply 
insist  upon  ofl'ering  them  nothing  but  in-door  relief.  I  am 
■afraid  I  rather  misunderstood  you,  but  I  see  the  point  now— 
the  trouble  is  that  they  go  out  of  the  poorhouse  and  come 
■back  with  illegitimate  children.  We  have  not  suggested 
that  power  of  detention  should  be  given,  but  we  bave  had 
complaints  several  times. 

53246.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  The  Board  have  issued, 
1  think,  a  number  of  Eules  and  Regulations  which  are 
really  a  code  of  administration  under  which  the  Parish 
Councils  proceed  in  giving  relief  ? — That  is  so. 

53247.  And  these  are,  I  think,  the  Rules  and  Regulations 
which  are  referred  to  by  the  witnesses  who  will  represent 
Jihe  Parish  Councils  in  Scotland  1 — Yes. 

53248.  They  consider  them  as  the  rules  by  which  the 
Local  Government  Board  thinks  that  Poor  Law  adminis- 
tration ought  to  be  conducted  ? — Yes. 


63249.  If  a  Parish  Council  should  not  do  what  is  in 
accordance  with  those  rules,  there  is  power,  I  think,  is 
there  not,  under  the  Act  of  1845 — a  special  clause,  which 
gives  the  Local  Government  Board  jiower  to  take  them 
into  court  1 — They  have  power  to  take  them  into  court  if 
they  are  obstructing  the  execution  of  the  Act. 

53250.  I  think  the  words  are,  if  they  should  "  refuse  or 
'  neglect  to  do  what  is  therein  or  otherwise  by  law  required 
'  of  them  "  ?— Yes. 

53251.  Has  that  power  been  put  in  practice,  so  far  as  you 
are  aware,  to  any  extent  ? — Not  very  often,  but  I  fancy 
that  occasionally  the  threat  of  putting  into  operation  the 
jDOwer  has  acted  without  the  necessity  for  doing  so  ; 
there  have  been  cases. 

53252.  It  is,  in  your  opinion,  a  useful  power  ? — Most 
useful. 

53253.  It  gives  the  Board  a  power  to  operate  siunmarily  Question  ai 
against  a  Parish  Council  which,  in  its  view,  either  refuses  need  of  pov 
or  neglects  to  do  what  is  appropriate  to  Poor  Law  issue  Po( 
administration  ? — Yes.  I  may  say  that  personally  I  prefer  Order! 
having  that  general  power  to  having  statutory  power  to 
issue  Orders  such  as  the  English  Board  possesses. 

53254.  You  consider  that  a  more  useful  provision  1 — I 
think  so. 

53255.  Although  I  tliink  at  one  time  it  was  the  view  of 
the  Board  tliat  Orders  such  as  the  English  Local 
Government  Board  have  power  to  issue  would  meet  their 
purposes  better,  I  think  they  have  rather  changed  their 
view  ? — I  think  that  was  before  they  saw  the  Orders  of  the 
EnglLsh  Board. 

53256.  As  far  as  the  administration  of  out-door  relief  is  Appeals  ma 
concerned,  I  think  the  petition  against  inadequate  relief  at  be  lodged 
the  instance  of  a  pauper  applicant  deals  not  only  with  the  sgninst  eitbis 
giving  of  in-door  relief  when  he  thinlis  that  out-door  relief  amount 
is  more  suitable  to  his  case  and  he  is  entitled  to  it,  but  ^^.^  ^5"™. 
also  deals  with  the  question  of  the  amount  of  out-door  ouercc 
relief  1 — Yes. 

53257.  And  that  appeal  at  the  instance  of  the  applicant  Appcals_ 
is  an  appeal  which  may  also  be  taken  by  others,  may  it  s^K^'-'st  m 
not  ?-— It  may.    It  may  be  taken  on  behalf  of  dependants  ^^equate  rel 
by  the  mother  of  the  dependent  children.  by  deputy 

53258.  On  the  .other  hand,  may  the  inspector  of  the 
poor  not  also  take  exception  to  the  amount  of  relief  gi\  en, 
if  he,  the  inspector  of  the  poor,  thinks  that  the  Parish 
Council  or  the  Relief  Cojnmittee  has  dealt  with  a  case  in 
a  M'ay  which  he  thinks  is  not  appropriate  to  the  case? — 
Yes. 

53259.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  there  have  been 
recent  instances  ;  but  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  in- 
spector of  poor,  is  it  not  1 — Yes. 

53260.  Or  also,  I  think,  is  it  not  at  the  instance  of  a 
single  Parish  Councillor  if  he  has  been  dissatisfied  1  The 
Board  would  not  decline  to  entertain  a  petition  by  either 
of  these  parties,  would  it  ? — No,  I  suppose  it  would  not 
decline  to  entertain  a  petition  on  behalf  of  the  poor  person 
— I  think  certainly  not.  They  would  get  him  to  sign  a 
petition  in  that  case,  and  they  would  pirt  him  in  the  way 
of  making  the  application. 

53261.  When  a  petition  of  inadequate  relief  is  received  Details  of 
by  the  Beard,  what  is  the  j^ractice  of  the  Board  in  regard  Board's  pro- 
to  inquiry  ?— An  inquiry  is  made.    In  the  first  instance,  ceJure  as  to 
the  form  is  sent  which  gives  all  particulars — the  circum-  complaints  o 
stances  of  the  applicant,  the  number  of  his  family,  the  inadequate 
state  of  his  health,  and  the  amount  of  means  that  he  gets,  relief, 
either  by  his  own  exertions,  or  from  his  friends  or  relatives. 

The  Board  sends  down  the  petition  to  the  inspector  of  the 
parish  of  residence  to  make  his  remarks  upon  it,  and  say 
what,  in  his  opinion,  are  the  merits  of  the  case.  After 
receiving  them,  the  Board,  in  a  great  many  instances,  may 
satisf3'  themselves,  simply  upon  the  inspector's  remarks,  that 
the  petition  is  a  sound  one. 

53262.  The  inspectors  being,  in  the  first  place,  the 
inspector  of  the  parish  of  cliargeability — that  is,  the  parish 
in  which  the  pauper  is  chargeable — and  then  the  inspector 
of  the  parish  in  which  he  is  at  present  resident  ? — Yes,  if 
it  happens  that  they  are  two  distinct  parishes.  After 
hearing  their  remarks,  it  may  well  be  that  the  Board  will 
see  enough  in  them  to  say  that  the  parish  ought  to  give 
a  little  more  allow  ance,  or  that  they  ought  to  oiler  out-door 
instead  of  in-door  relief.  ■  But  if  they  think  there  is  no  good 
ground  for  the  petition,  in  an  extreme  case  they  would 
dismiss  it  ofi'liand.  I  think  I  may  say  that,  as  a  rule, 
before  dismissing  a  petition,  unless  it  is  on  the  face  of  it 
absolutely  unnecessary,  we  should  have  an  inquiry  made 
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hy  one  of  our  general  siiperintendents,  who  would  go  down, 
visit  the  pauper,  hear  his  story,  and  visit  the  insj)ector  and 
jterhaps  the  chairman  of  the  Parish  Council.  We  should 
not  decide  upon  it  without  very  full  inquiry  of  that  kind. 

53263.  And  the  Board  would  proceed  on  the  report  ? — 
Yes,  they  would. 

53264.  And  that  happens  in  a  good  many  cases? — It 
happens  in  a  number  of  ca^es. 

53265.  That  would  also  be  the  process,  woidd  it  not,  in 
cases,  of  which  tliere  are  a  great  many,  where  relief  is,  in 
the  first  instance,  given  by  the  parish  of  residence  ;  I 
mean,  the  pari.-h  of  residence  would  give  relief,  and  then 
I  think  the  law  is  it  would  intimate  such  giving  of  relief 
to  the  parish  of  chargeability  when  it  discovers  it  ? — Tlie 
parish  of  residence,  I  think  you  may  put  it  in  the  first 
place,  wotild  give  it. 

53266.  And  frequently,  I  think,  questions  of  removal 
arise  there,  namely,  as  to  whether  the  pauper  should  not  be 
removed  to  the  poorhouse  of  the  parish  of  chargeability  ? — 
Yes.  The  parish  of  residence  has  the  right  to  remove  the 
pauper  to  the  parish  of  chargeability  unless  the  parish  of 
chargeabiliLy  agrees  to  siipport  him  properly  in  the  parish 
of  residence.  Then  the  jiauper  in  a  similar  form  may 
appeal  to  us  against  being  removed. 

53267.  I  think  1  am  right  in  saying  there  is  a  difference 
between  Scotland  and  England,  in  that  in  Scotland  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  non-resident  relief — I  mean  of  relief 
given  in  parishes  in  which  the  pauper  is  resident  for  the 
time  being,  which  relief  is  charged  against  the  parish  of 
settlement  ? — There  is  a  great  deal  of  that. 

53268.  I  think  there  is  a  code  of  rules,  is  there  not,  applic- 
able to  poorhouses  in  Scotland  ? — There  is.  A  section  of  the 
Poor  Law  Act  says  that  there  are  to  be  rules  drawn  up  for 
poorhouses  which  are  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Board.  The  present  code  is  rather  an  old  and  antiquated 
one,  and  there  was  a  proposal  by  the  Departmental  Com- 
mittee, of  which  you  were  a  member,  to  revise  those  rules. 

53269.  I  think  these  rules,  when  they  were  first  made, 
were  rules  on  similar  lints  to  the  rides  which  were  made 
both  in  Ireland  and  in  England  after  the  Poor  Law  legisla- 
tion of  the  '40's  ;  was  that  not  so? — I  believe  it  was  ;  I 
have  heard  so. 

53270.  And  the  Scottish  rules  have  alone  subsisted  until 
now  ;  but,  as  you  say,  they  are  very  anti([uated,  and  it  is 
desired  that  we  shall  have  legislation  for  the  purpose  of 
revising  them.  That,  I  think,  is  the  desire  of  all  Poor  Law 
administrators  in  Scotland  ? — That  is  so,  I  understand. 

53271.  I  think  the  Commission  would  like  an  explana- 
tion of  the  reciprocal  medical  relief  duties  of  medical 
officers  in  various  districts  in  ScoLland.  It  is  the  case,  is 
it  not,  that  in  every  parish  which  is  in  receipt  of  the 
medical  relief  grant,  and  in  resjject  of  that  gets  a  certain 
amount  towards  the  cost  of  medical  relief,  the  medical 
officer  of  the  parish  is  bound  to  attend  to  all  the  paupers 
of  every  other  parish  gratis  ;  is  that  not  so  ? — That  is  so. 

53272.  {Mrs  IVchh.)  Are  you  referring  now  to  the  cases 
of  boarded-out  children? — No;  I  am  referring  simply  to 
people  living  in  a  parish  other  than  the  parish  of  settle- 
ment. 

53273.  Nor  is  it  the  case  of  an  aged  or  lunatic  person 
being  boarded  out  ? — In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred 
it  would  not  be  that  ;  simply  these  people  I  am  referring  to 
happen  to  be  living  in  that  parish  and  to  be  relieved.  I 
think  I  ought  to  say  that  the  view  we  have  taken,  and 
which  I  believe  is  accepted  generally,  is  that  anything  in  the 
way  of  ordinary  medical  attendance,  the  parish  of  residence 
must  give  withtut  charging  it  upon  the  parish  of  charge- 
ability  ;  but  where  they  have  to  give  any  very  special 
nursing  or  anything  of  that  kind  they  may  charge,  as, 
for  instance,  in  a  very  particular  case  of  a  bad  operation. 

53274.  {Mr  Patten  MacDoafjalL)  Where  a  specialist  is 
called  in  in  a  case  of  any  serious  operation,  or  in  any 
serious  medical  or  surgical  case,  there,  I  think,  the  parish 
to  which  the  pauper  is  chargeable  is  bound  to  pay  a  special 
fee? — We  have  held  that. 

53275.  {Mrs  Webb.)  Then  domiciliary  treatment  of  a 
minor  character  is  interchangeable  ? — Yes,  quite  so. 

53276.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  I  think  perhaps  you 
might  amplify  what  you  said  to  the  Chairman  as  regards 
the  able-bodied.    I  think  there  has  been  some  modification 

'  as  to  able-  recently,  has  there  not,  in  the  view  of  the  Board  as  regards 
lied,  and  the  treatment  of  the  able-bodied  and  their  title  to  relief? 
tance  of      — Yes.    I  think  I  may  say  that  we  all  highly  esteem  our 
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able-bodied  system  and  wish  to  retain  it  in  every  way,  Mr  Ewan 
but  we  have  felt  that  in  order  to  justify  its  retention  it  is  Macpherson. 
necessary  that  it  must  not  be  run  to  death,  so  to  speak — ■  "  ~" 
that  it  must  depend  to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  discretion 
of  the  individual  officer  in  dealing  with  individual  cases 
whether  they  are  to  refuse  them  relief  altogether,  or  are 
to  deal  with  them  as  not  being  able-bodied,  though  possibly 
technically  it  might  be  held  they  were.  There  was  a 
recent  case  we  had  of  an  able-bodied  man  with  dependants 
which  exemplifies  this.  In  that  particular  case  the  man 
was  a  tinker  whose  wife  had  given  birth  to  a  child,  and 
he  was  wholly  unable  to  provide  any  necessaries  or  medical 
attendance  for  her.  Accordingly,  the  inspector  of  the 
parish,  acting  as  we  thought  very  rightly,  proceeded  to 
provide  these.  Thereafter  he  attempted  to  claim  from  the 
parish  of  chargeability  for  the  necessaries  which  he  had 
supplied,  and  they  repudiated  liability  at  once,  and  said 
he  had  no  light  to  deal  with  the  dependants  of  an  able- 
bodied  man.  Accordingly  he  wrote  to  us,  and  we  said  it 
was  quite  true  that  technically  speaking  he  had  not  ;  as 
long  as  a  man  was  able-bodied,  it  had  been  decided  in  Court 
again  and  again  he  must  not  supply  the  dependants  with 
relief.  We  held  that  he  was  right  in  departing  from  the 
strict  letter  of  the  law  in  this  particular  case.  It  is  an 
illogical  position,  I  must  admit ;  but  it  has  worked  admir- 
ably in  practice  hitherto,  we  consider. 
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53277.  {Mrs  Webb.)  The  question  of  giving  medical 
relief  to  the  dependants  of  the  able-bodied  is  a  very  big 
question  in  Scotland,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  and  it  is  being  raised 
now. 

53278.  All  over  the  place  ?— Yes. 

63279.  It  is  one  of  the  big  defects  in  your  Poor  Law,  I 
understand  ? — I  am  not  quite  certain  I  will  admit  at  once 
that  it  is  a  def<-ct,  but  it  is  one  of  the  great  difliculties  in 
our  Poor  Law  certainly,  and  I  think  probably  we  may  find 
it  is  necessary  to  make  a  change  in  it. 

53280.  You  have  women  and  cliildren,  you  might  say, 
almost  dying  for  lack  of  medical  assistance,  because  their 
bread-winner  is  technically  able-bodied,  have  yow  not  ? — • 
You  might  have  it  if  you  ran  the  system  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion ;  but  I  think  that  the  common  sense  of  those  who 
administer  the  Acts  locally  probably  has  to  a  great  extent 
prevented  it  coming  to  that  pitch. 

53281.  AVhat  would  be  the  objection  to  disiegarding  the 
bread-winner  altogether  and  considering  the  women  or  the 
children  as  non-able-bodied  ? — Treating  them  as  a  separate 
entity  for  Poor  Law  purposes  ? 

63282.  Yes,  as  regards  medical  relief  ? — I  think  that  is 
one  solution  of  it,  Init  I  think  there  is  something  to  be  s;iid 
against  it.  Personally,  if  I  may  say  so,  if  there  is  to  be  a 
dolution  made  of  it  a]iart  from  the  present  arrangement,  I 
would  rather  simply  treat  medical  relief  as  not  being  relict 
at  all.  I  think  anything  which  tended  to  break  up  the 
treatment  of  the  family  j^as  one  imit  is  very  much  to  be 
discouraged.  If  you  simply  solve  the  difficulty  by  saying 
we  do  not  consider  medical  relief  Poor  Law  relief  at  all, 
that  might  be  a  very  good  way  of  doing  it ;  but  if  you  say 
we  may  for  the  purposes  of  this  question  treat  the  wife  and 
the  children  as  se])arate  entities,  I  should  for  one  be  very 
much  opposed  to  it.    I  would  rather  do  it  in  the  other  way. 

53283.  You  would  rather  hand  over  the  medical  relief  to 
another  authority  ? — Yes,  and  not  call  it  poor  relief  at  all. 

53284.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougall).  The  kind  of  case 
where  tliat  question  has  come  up  lately,  very  sharply,  is 
owing  to  the  great  improvement  in  the  hospital  treatment, 
say  in  Glasgow,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

53285.  AA  here  the  bread-winner,  say,  the  father  of  the  j^^j^i^gj. 
family,  is  able-bodied,  but  where  he  has  got  a  wife  suftering  Glasgow  cases 
from  phthisis,  and  where  he  thinks  it  is  very  hard  that  he  where  law  as 
cannot  get  the  benefit  of  treatment  for  her  at  the  hospitals  ?  to  able-bodied 

-That  is  it.    I  think  within  the  last  year  or  two  there  has  not  been 
have  been  forty  cases  where  the  Glasgow  Parish  Council  strictly 
have  taken  the  law  into  their  own  hands  and  have  admitted  adhered  to. 
those  cases. 

63286.  At  the  same  time,  I  think  it  is  the  fact  that  Attitude  of 
tuberculosis  is  now,  in  the  view  of  the  Local  Government  Board  towards 
Board,  to  be  treated  as  an  infectious  disease  ;  is  that  not  treatment  of 
so  ? — Yes  ;  we  think  it  ought  to  be  treated  from  that  tuberculosis, 
standpoint. 

53287.  And  accordingly  it  is  a  matter  not  for  the  Poor 
Law  authorities,  but  for  the  public  health  authorities? — 
That  is  so. 

53288.  I  think  circulars  have  been  issued,  and  that  that 
view  is  being  pressed  as  far  as  possible  at  present,  is  it  not  ? 
— It  is — very  strongly. 
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53289.  It  being  the  view,  I  tliink,  generally  in  Scotland 
that  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  is  not  really  a  Poor  Law 
matter,  but  one  which  can  be  very  much  better  done  by  the 
public  health  authority,  and  is  more  within  the  scope  of 
that  authority  ?  —  Yes ;  and  I  hope  the  public  health 
authorities  are  beginning  to  adopt  that  view  also. 

53290.  I  think  sanatoria  and  places  for  the  treatment  of 
tuberculosis  are  spreading? — Yes.  May  I  say  in  supple- 
ment of  what  I  have  said  in  attempting  to  defend  our  able- 
bodied  system,  that  our  feeling  is  that  such  difficult  cases 
as  we  have  been  speaking  of  rather  fall  to  be  dealt  with 
either  under  the  Unemployed  Act,  or  else  by  some  col- 
laboration of  private  charity  1  We  think  that  they  are 
cases,  which  if  all  our  private  charities  be  united  and  act 
hand  in  hand  with  the  Poor  Law  officials,  might  be  better 
treated  by  them. 

53291.  There  is  at  present  no  power  of  enforcing  co- 
operation between  the  Poor  Law  and  the  administrators  of 
charitable  bequests,  is  there  ?— There  is  noue  whatever. 

53292.  But  I  think  in  your  view  there  is  great  need  for 
it  1 — The  need  is  very  great.  So  far  from  collaborating,  in 
many  cases  they  seem  to  work  counter  to  one  another. 

63293.  Would  you  suggest  legislation  on  the  lines  of 
what  happened  about  thirty  years  ago  in  regard  to  educa- 
tional endowments  in  Scotland  ?— Yes,  I  would  ;  I  think 
there  is  great  need  for  it. 

53294.  Under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  I  think,  an  exe 
cutive  commission  was  appointed  to  deal  with  all 
educational  endowments ;  and  you  would  suggest,  I 
understand,  that  the  same  process  should  be  adopted  with 
regard  to  the  endowments  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  1 — 
I  would.  I  think  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  number 
of  them  are  being  simply  frittered  away  in  giving  half-a- 
crown  here  and  there,  and  that  they  are  of  no  use  whatever. 

Co-operation  53295.  {Mr  Nunn.)  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  you 
between  Poor  have  not  at  Edinburgh  a  very  high  official  system,  although 
Law  and  not  a  legal  system,  of  collaboration  between  the  sanitary 
charity,  etc.  authority,  the  Poor  Law  authority,  and  the  voluntary 
in  Edinburgh,  charities  1 — It  has  recently  been  started,  and  I  hope  it  is 
and  question  going  to  be  exceedingly  successful, 
as  to  best 

means  of  53296.  May  I  ask,  as  we  have  got  on  to  administrative 

securing  questions,  whether  you  consider  that  a  type  of  collaboration 
co-operation,  out  of  which  one  might  construct  a  statutory  body,  or 
whether  you  think  co-operation  between  those  various 
bodies  is  likely  to  grow  sufficiently  to  enable  you  to  do 
without  a  statutory  body  of  that  kind  ? — I  would  rather  do 
without  a  statutory  body  if  I  could,  but  I  am  a  little  afraid 
of  it  ;  it  has  not  been  all  plain  sailing  even  with  the 
Edinburgh  body  yet. 

53297.  Do  you  think  that  if  it  had  been  a  matter  of 
citizenshij),  by  the  body  itself  being  made  a  statutory  body, 
it  would  have  been  easier  for  them  to  produce  the  co- 
operation 1 — As  regards  that,  it  would  have  been  easier, 
but  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  like  them  being  a  statutory 
body.  I  do  not  know  how  far  that  would  dry  up  private 
benevolence,  which  is  rather  apt  to  be  the  case  whenever  a 
body  is  made  a  statutory  body. 

53298.  By  a  statutory  body  I  meant  a  statutory  body  on 
the  lines  of  the  joint  committees  or  distress  committees, 
whose  expenses  and  organisation  are  paid  by  the  State,  and 
whose  general  organisation  is  laid  down  by  the  State,  but 
who  have  voluntary  funds  and  voluntary  workers?— I 
would  rather  leave  it  as  it  is. 

Method  of  53299.  (Mr  Phelps.)  Is  there  any  body  in  Scotland 
altering  terms  answering  at  all  to  the  Charity  Commis.sioners  in  Eng- 
S^'otlauf        ^'"^"^^  ?— No,  there  is  not  any  such  body. 

53300.  No  body  exercises  that  same  kind  of  powers  1 — 
No. 

53301.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  There  is  only  this,  I 
think,  is  there  not,  that  where  it  is  desired  to  alter  the 
terms  of  the  trust,  procedure  may  be  taken  in  a  Court  of 
Law  ? — That  is  »o  ;  they  may  go  to  the  Court  of  Session. 

53302.  By  an  appeal  to  what  is  called  the  nohile  ofkium 
of  the  Court  ?— That  is  so.  If  a  bequest  has  been  left  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  people  of  the  name  of  Jones  in  a 
certain  parish,  and  they  have  all  died  out,  they  have  to  go 
to  the  Court  to  get  power  to  devote  it  to  other  purposes. 

53303.  As  regards  the  matter  of  settlement,  perhaps  you 
will  tell  us  shortly  what  are  the  main  distinctions  between 
the  law  of  settlement  in  Scotland  and  the  law  of  settlement 
in  England?— I  am  afraid  I  am  rather  hazy  about  the 
English  law,  but  I  think  I  can  tell  you  in  a  few  words 
what  is  the  law  of  settlement  in  Scotland,  without 
going  into  the  cases.    There  are  four  points.    In  the  first 
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place  there  is  the  settlement  of  birth,  which  is  the  par:sh 
within  the  geographical  area  of  which  you  are  born.  That 
I  may  call  the  first  and  last  settlement,  so  to  speak,  because 
if  you  have  no  other  settlement  of  any  kind  you  go  back  to 
that,  you  revert  to  it.  Then  there  is  the  settlement  by 
parentage.  As  long  as  you  are  a  pupil,  that  is  to  say, 
under  12  or  14  years  of  age,  according  to  sex,  you  follow 
the  settlement  of  your  father  if  he  is  alive,  and  if  he  is  dead, 
of  your  mother.  Then,  thirdly,  there  is  the  settlement  by 
marriage.  A  married  woman  can  have  no  settlement  apart 
from  her  husband  ;  even  if  he  is  in  desertion  of  her  and 
may  have  left  her  for  years,  still  her  settlement  continues 
to  be  his.  Then  fourthly  there  is  the  settlement  by  resi- 
dence, which  you  acquire  by  residing  for  three  years  in  one 
parish  without  having  had  resort  to  begging  or  to  Poor 
Law  relief.  That  settlement  of  residence  you  retain  if  at 
any  period  within  four  years  you  reside  one  consecutive 
year  in  the  parish  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  you  have  been  in  a 
parish  for  three  years,  and  then  you  go  away  and  leave  it 
for  four  years,  you  lose  your  settlement,  unless  during  that 
jDcriod  you  have  returned  to  it  for  one  year.  Those  are 
really  the  only  forms  of  settlement.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  cases — and  most  intricate  ones — upon  what 
happens  if  a  father  dies  and  the  pupil-child  is  left  with 
the  mother  and  then  the  mother  marries  again,  and  so  on  ; 
but  I  do  not  think  I  need  trouble  you  with  those  which  I 
have  referred  to  very  fully  in  my  original  statement. 

53304.  I  think  that  by  a  recent  Act  of  Parliament  the 
period  necessary  to  establish  a  settlement  was  reduced 
from  five  years  to  three  years  1 — Yes,  that  was  by  the  Act 
of  1898. 

53305.  There  are  other  provisions  in  the  Act,  are  there 
not,  which  have  tended  to  remove  some  of  the  hardships 
thought  to  exist  in  removal  cases  to  England  and  Ireland  ? 
—Yes. 

53306.  Will  you  describe  what  those  were  ? — Supposing 
an  English  or  Irish  person  becomes  chargeable  upon  the 
rates  in  any  parish  in  Scotland,  if  he  has  not  resided  for 
five  years  in  Scotland,  one  year  of  which  has  been  in  this 
jDarticular  parish  (in  which  case  he  is  not  removable),  the 
inspector  of  the  poor  applies  to  the  sheriff,  and  he  grants 
a  warrant  for  taking  him  or  her  back  to  the  place  in 
England  or  Ireland  where  he  says  the  parish  of  birth 
was.  The  English  or  Irish  Guardians,  on  getting  notice 
of  this,  have  an  appeal  to  us  as  a  Board  to  show  good 
reason  why  he  should  not  be  removed. 

53307.  And  the  pauper  also  has  the  power  of  appeal — is 
that  not  so  ? — Yes  ;  if  the  pauper  said  he  had  relations  in 
Glasgow,  or  wherever  it  was,  we  would  take  that  into 
account,  and  perhaps  would  sustain  his  appeal. 

53308.  There  is  a  feeling,  is  there  not,  that  the  power  of 
appeal  should  be  made  reciprocal,  and  that  on  a  Scottish 
pauper's  being  removed  from  England  to  Scotland  there 
should  be  the  same  power  1 — Yes. 

53309.  They  have  not  that  jiower  at  present  1 — No. 

53310.  As  regards  the  stereotyping  of  the  Medical  Relief 
grant,  the  grant,  I  think,  was  originally  a  grant  of  £10,000, 
was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

53311.  And  it  has  been  increased  to  £20,000  ?— Yes,  it 
was  increased  by  the  Act  of  1889. 

53312.  I  think  in  Scotland  that  grant  is  a  fixed  sum  ? — 
Yes,  it  is  fixed  at  £20,000. 

53313.  Differing,  I  think,  thereby,  does  it  not,  from  the 
grant  in  the  other  countries  ? — I  think  so. 

53314.  Can  you  give  us  some  instances  of  the  injustice 
that  is  wrought  by  this  stereotyping  of  the  grant  at  present 
which  it  is  desired  to  have  removed  ? — One  of  them  is 
what  is  called  the  minimum,  which  is  in  accordance  with 
I  lie  practice  in  1889.  When  the  grant  was  given  we  said 
that  no  parish  should  get  any  share  in  that  grant  which  did 
not  expend  a  certain  minimum  upon  its  medical  relief  of 
pau|)ers,  and  a  line  was  drawn  which  in  those  days  was  no 
doubt  quite  right  ;  but  since  then  a  great  many  of  the 
parishes  have  altered  in  size,  and  the  result  is  that  in  one 
case — Old  Machar,  I  think,  was  the  name  of  it — the  mini- 
mum was  fixed  on  a  population  of  about  70,000,  and  the 
boundaries  of  the  parish  were  subsequently  altered,  so  tliat  it 
now  has  only  a  population  of  about  1500  ;  and  yet  it  has  to 
expend  the  same  amount  on  medical  relief  as  under  the  old 
conditions. 

53315.  In  order  to  justify  the  grant? — Yes.    Then  we  Need  I 
want,  as  1  said  to  the  Chairman,  to  alter  some  of  the  rules  power 
about  nursing  and  so  on.    The  tendency  is  now  for  the  reniov 
bigger  parishes,  such  as  Glasgow,  which  really  do  not  stand  type  I  n 
in  need  of  the  grant,  to  swallow  up  the  greater  part  of  it.  medioi|tei 
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If  we  could  only  get  power  to  alter  the  stereotyping,  we 
would  manage  then  to  get  round  that,  and  to  give  it  more 
to  the  poorer  parishes. 

53316.  I  think  there  has  been  an  almost  unanimous 
desire  on  the  jiart,  not  only  of  the  administrative  depart- 
ments, but  also  of  the  Parish  Councils  in  Scotland,  to  have 
that  stereotyping  removed  ? — Certaiidy. 

53317.  And  it  has  been  so  for  many  years? — Yes. 

53318.  You  are  of  opinion,  I  take  it,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  remove  this  stereotyping  in  order  to  prevent  any  serious 
inequity  and  injustice  in  the  administration  of  the  grant? — 
I  think  so. 

53319.  (Mr  Chandler.)  In  paragraph  131  of  your  State- 
ment it  is  stated  that  there  is  a  special  provision  to  prohibit 
Parish  Councils  from  having  recourse  against  money  re- 
ceived from  a  friendly  society  by  a  paujier  with  dependants. 
What  would  hajapen  in  Scotland  in  the  event  of  the  rules 
of  a  friendly  society  providing  that  when  a  memlier  is 
entitled  to  sick-pay  he  should  cease  to  be  so  entitled  w  hen 
he  became  an  inmate  of  a  poorhouse  or  a  lunatic  asylum  ; 
would  that  prevent  the  authorities  from  ob'aining  posses- 
sion of  these  sick  payments? — Yes,  I  think  it  would.  \I 
take  it  you  are  figuring  a  case  where  the  rules  say  that  if 
he  becomes  an  inmate  of  a  poorhouse  he  is  no  longer  to 
have  any  sick-pay. 

53320.  That  is  it?--I  think  they  certainly  could  not 
come  upon  it. 

53321.  Then  in  that  respect  the  law  is  similar  to  what 
it  is  in  this  country.  Then  in  paiagraph  132  (2)  it  is 
stated  that  the  liability  of  children  to  .mpport  their  parents 
depends  upon  the  point  whether  they  have  a  superfluity 
after  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  themselves  and 
families.  Who  are  the  authorities  to  decide  whether  that 
superfluity  exists  or  not  ;  is  it  the  Parochial  Board  or  some 
officer  of  that  Board  ? — I  think  it  would  have  to  be  decided 
■  by  the  Courts.  If  the  Parish  Council  ajiply  to  the  children 
to  maintain  their  parents  and  they  said,  "  We  are  not  in  a 
'  position  to  do  it,"  they  would  then  have  to  take  them  into 
Court,  and  the  Court  would  say  whether  they  were  in  a 
position  to  do  it  or  not. 

53322.  (Mrs  Bosanquet.)  Referring  to  paragraph  130,  do 
the  decisions  quoted  there  exclude  the  giving  of  relief  on 
loan  ?  I  see  Lord  Trayner,  in  Forfar  Parish  Council  v. 
Davidson,  is  quoted  as  saying,  "A  pauper  who  receives 
'  parochial  relief  is  not  bound  to  pay  for  such  relief  out  of 
'  funds  subsequently  acquired  by  him  "  ? — The  giving  of 
relief  on  loan  is  not  part  of  our  system  in  Scotland  at  all, 
and  it  is  not  known  to  us. 

63323.  Not  even  in  the  case  of  medical  relief? — No. 
You  might  say  that  it  could  be  given  on  loan  in  this  way, 
that  sometimes  we  find  paupers  giving  an  assignation — that 
is,  they  may  have  a  policy  of  insurance  on  their  lives,  and 
they  may  say  to  the  Parish  Council,  "We  will  assign  this 
'  policy  and  you  may  recoup  yourselves  out  of  the  proceeds." 
That  to  some  extent  is  giving  it  on  loan.  But  we  really 
do  not  recognise  it.  Of  course,  if  you  find  the  pauper  has 
been  fraudulently  concealing  that  he  has  money  you  may 
recover  it  from  him  ;  but  that  is  the  only  circumstance 
under  which  you  can.  If  he  has  at  the  time  when  he 
comes  into  the  poorhouse  a  sum  of  money  in  his  possession, 
then  strictly  speaking  he  is  not  a  pauper,  and  he  would 
not  be  entitled  to  relief.  Therefore  it  is  only  when  here- 
after you  find  that  he  has  had  it  about  his  person  or  hidden 
in  some  way  that  you  may  recover. 

53324.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  practice,  but  you 
consider  that  it  is  prohibited  by  law  ? — I  do.  I  think  that, 
because  the  other  case  I  record  in  that  paragraph,  of  the 
Inspector  of  Poor  of  Kilmartin  v.  Macfarlane,  decides  it. 
We  do  not  recognise  the  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor 
between  the  Parish  Council  and  the  paujier. 

53325.  What  happens  to  a  Parish  Council  when  it  is  in 
default  ? — They  are  a  corporation. 

53326.  What  is  the  penalty,  or  has  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  never  actually  brought  a  Parish  Council  to 
book  ? — They  have  brought  them  into  Court,  and  they  can 
get  an  Order  from  the  Court  upon  them  to  do  their  duty. 
I  believe  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  mandamus,  but  I  am  not 
very  well  acquainted  with  English  law. 

53327.  What  would  be  the  ultimate  penalty  supposing 
they  declined  to  do  it? — The  members  can  be  imprisoned 
for  not  carrying  it  out. 

53328.  The  members  of  the  Parish  Council  ?— The  in- 
dividual members  can  be. 
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53329.  It  comes  back  upon  the  individual  members,  then  ? 
— Yes,  eventually. 

53330.  I  think  you  say  that  the  Local  Government  Board 
has  no  power  to  force  a  Parish  Council  to  erect  poorhouses  ; 
but  we  are  told  of  one  case  in  Long  Island  where  the  Local 
Government  Board,  or  the  Board  of  Supervi-ion,  forced  the 
Parish  Council  to  erect  a  poorhouse  ? — I  am  afraid  that 
statement  has  been  made  in  too  general  terms  ;  but  I  do 
not  think  that  in  so  many  words  they  are  given  power  to 
compel  them  to  erect  it. 

53331.  {Mr  Palten-MacDougall.)  Probably  it  was  under 
section  87  of  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1845  that  the  Board  of 
Supervision  proceeded  ? — Yes,  an  action  was  raised  on  the 
ground  that  unless  the  Parish  Councils  provided  accom- 
modation for  their  indoor  poor  they  were  not  properly 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Poor  Law  Act,  and  the 
Court  decided  that  they  were  bound  to  erect  the  poorhouse. 

53332.  {Mi-s  Busanquet.)  Practically  then  you  can  force 
them  ?—  I  do  not  think  you  could  ;  I  mean,  if  you  found  a 
parish  which  had  only  got  two  or  three  poor,  who  could  be 
provided  for  in  parish  lodging-houses,  or  something  of 
that  kind,  you  could  not  force  them.  I  think  it  would 
depend  ujion  the  circumstances — upon  whether,  for  instance, 
you  could  show  that  there  were  a  number  of  paupers  in 
the  parish,  or  that  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  poorhouse  the 
Poor  Law  was  being  extravagantly  administered. 

53333.  In  paragraph  197  you  refer  to  section  37  of  the 
Act  of  1 845  ;  I  find  that  a  great  number  of  people  desire 
that  section  to  be  repealed  ;  can  you  tell  us  what  bearing 
it  has? — It  is  a  most  difficult  point,  which  Mr  Maxwell 
will  answer  better  than  I,  but  I  will  try  to  explain  it.  The* 
point  of  the  thing  is  that  in  levying  their  poor-rates  they 
do  not  levy  them  on  the  gross  rental  which  is  entered  in 
the  valuation  roll,  but  on  the  net  rental  after  deducting  the 
probable  outlay  that  has  been  made  on  the  premises,  the 
cost  of  repairs,  insurance,  rates,  taxes,  and  public  changes, 
and  one  thing  and  another.  Of  course,  every  class  of  j)to- 
]ierly  differs  a  good  deal  as  to  the  amount  of  repair  and  so 
on.  Oil-works,  I  believe,  for  instance,  depreciate  their  plant 
extremely  quickly,  and  they  have  to  expend  a  good  deal 
upon  them  every  year.  The  result  is  that  they  are  always 
having  fights  about  it.  The  Parish  Council  say  they  will 
allow  perhaijs  30  or  40  per  cent,  reduction  for  wear  and 
tear,  and  the  oil-works  jaeople  contest  that,  and  in  some 
instances,  I  think,  they  have  got  a  reduction  of  75  per  cent, 
from  their  gross  rental.  It  is  a  constant  source  of  friction 
every  year.  The  people  say  it  would  be  very  much  better 
if  you  just  sliunped  it  all  togethei'  and  rated  upon  the  gross 
rental,  without  making  these  problematical  deductions. 

53334.  Then  it  probably  would  not  be  the  owners  of  the 
oil-works  who  wanted  it  repealed  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
they  would  ;  it  is  the  Parish  Council. 

53335.  (Mr  Gardiner.)  Have  your  auditors  any  power 
to  come  unexpectedly  and  audit  the  books  before  the 
quarter  or  half  year  is  complete  ? — No  ;  they  have  to  give 
notice  of  an  audit. 

53336.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if 
that  power  were  given,  like  it  is  given  in  lanks? — It 
might ;  it  would  certainly  make  it  less  easy  to  cook  the 
accounts.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  a  good  deal  of  inspect- 
ing the  way  accounts  are  kept  ourselves  through  our 
General  Superintendents  ;  and  we  have  an  official  who  is  to 
give  evidence  before  you  (Mr  Maxwell),  who  has  got  the 
position  now  of  Inspector  of  Audits,  and  the  Parish  Councils 
are  constantly  consulting  him  about  their  finances.  My 
experience  is  short  and  my  Ojiinion  is  not  worth  much,  but 
I  do  not  think,  taking  them  all  over,  that  the  finances  of 
either  the  Parish  Councils  or  the  poorhouses  are  in  a  bad 
condition  ;  there  may  be  extravagances,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  are  vei-y  great  ones. 

53337.  (Mr  Phelps.)    Have  you  in  Scotland  a  definition  Persons  en- 
of  "  poor"  ? — No  ;  it  was  expressly  omitted,  I  think,  in  the  titled  to  relief. 
Poor  Law  Act. 

53338.  How  is  it  determined,  then,  who  comes  within  the 
scope  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — Who  are  what  we  call  the  "  legal 
poor " ? 

53339.  Yes? — I  think  you  really  cannot  get  a  better 
account  of  who  come  within  it  than  is  contained  in  the  old 
statutes  to  which  I  refer  in  paragraph  78,  which  talk  about 
"cruiked  folk,  impotent  folk  and  weak  folk,"  and  "aged 
'  pure  impotent  and  decayed  persons."  I  think  perhaps  you 
only  arrive  at  the  idea  who  are  legally  entitled  by  elimin- 
ating those  who  are  not — they  are  the  able-bodied. 

53340.  And  there  is  no  decision  by  courts  of  law  which 
has  been  held  to  gfivern  it  ? — Except  that  all  those  "  able- 
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bodied"  decisions  to  a  certain  extent  illustrate  it.  They 
show  that  probably,  I  think,  the  best  definition  of  "  able- 
bodied"  is  a  man  not  labouring  under  any  disability, 
bodily  or  mental,  to  work  so  as  to  earn  his  subsistence. 
You  may  say  that  all  who  are  labouring  under  such 
disability  and  who  are  destitute  are  the  legal  poor. 

53341.  Are  you  often  called  upon  at  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  to  decide  questions  as  to  whether  a  person  is 
qualified  on  the  ground  of  poverty  Not  directly,  but 
incidentally  a  gr  eat  number  of  our  petitions  of  inadequate 
relief  would  deal  with  it. 

53342.  The  decision  would  turn  a  good  deal  on  that  1 — 
Yes,  it  would. 

53343.  According  to  the  suggestion  contained  in  para- 
graph 235,  you  are  anxious  that  bequests  should  be  dealt 
with  in  a  more  liberal  spirit  than  is  possible  now,  and  that 
they  should  be  utilised  by  the  class  of  persons  who  do  not 
come  under  the  definition  of  legal  poor  ? — Yes,  that 
is  so. 

53344.  Have  you  c(jnsidered  the  efl'ect  of  e.xtending  the 
powers  of  the  Parish  Council  in  that  way,  to  a  class  of 
persons  not  at  present  contemplated  ? — They  would  have 
to  be  very  carefully  guarded  in  all  they  did.  Oar  sort  of 
idea,  I  think,  in  wishing  that  would  be  that  they  should 
have  power  to  deal  with  a  person  who  is  just  on  the  fringe 
of  pauperism,  but  who  had  not  quite  crossed  the  verge,  and 
that  they  might,  by  giving  him  a  little  stock-in-trade  or 
by  helping  him  to  emigrate,  or  by  doing  something  m  that 
way,  use  these  bequests.* 

53345.  Do  you  look  forward  to  extending  it  in  the  direc- 
■  tion  of  giving  to  the  Parish  Council  the  sort  of  powers 

which  a  jiarallel  body  has  in  France  of  dealing  with  all 
charities  ? — No  ;  I  am  not  certain  I  would  like  them  to 
take  over  all  charities. 

53346.  You  have  not  that  in  your  mind?— No,  and  I 
would  rather  they  did  not.  If  they  could  use  these 
particular  funds  in  that  way,  it  would  not  mean  very 
nuich  in  manj^  councils  ;  but  they  should  use  them  rather 
in  co-operation  with  other  charitable  bodies. 

53347.  I  am  thinking  of  the  difficulty  which  would  arise 
in  administration  if  they  had  two  dili'erent  sources  of  income 
to  administer  to  two  different  classes  of  people  ? — There  is 
no  doubt  a  good  deal  in  that ;  but  it  would  be  very  easy 
to  earmark  them  for  the  si^ecial  purpose. 

53348.  With  regard  to  settlement,  does  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  with  you  decide  disputed  cases  of  settlement  ? 
—Yes. 

53349.  How  do  you  work  that  ?  Do  you  hear  counsel  ? 
■ — No.  As  a  rule  we  only  decide  cases  in  which  the  parties 
are  agreed  ujion  the  facts. 

53350.  What  happens  when  they  are  not  agreed  ? — When 
they  are  not  agreed,  they  have  to  go  into  Court,  but 
occasionally  by  special  arrangement  the  Board  investigate 
the  facts. 

53351.  Have  you  a  series  of  decisions  on  the  subject  as 
we  have  in  the  English  Courts  ? — Yes. 

Question  as  to  53352.  Have  you  anything  in  Scotland  answerable  to 
need  for  a  status  of  irremovability  ? — We  have  a  status  of  irremov- 
status  of  ine-  ability  from  Scotland  to  England;  that  is  to  say,  if  a  man 
movability  i^^s  been  five  years  in  Scotland,  and  has  lived  lor  one  year 
as  between  ^.j^g  parish  in  which  he  becomes  chargeable,  then  he 

pans  es.         cannot  be  removed.    But  we  have  no  status  of  irremov- 
ability in  Scotland  itself  between  parishes. 

53353.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  improvement  if  that 
were  introduced  ? — No  ;  I  think  that  there  is  sufficient 
safeguard  in  the  right  of  appeal  to  us  which  the  paupers 
now  have. 

53354.  Do  you  think,  on  the  whole,  and  as  a  general 
principle,  that  it  is  better  to  make  it  easier  or  more  difficult 
to  become  chargeable.? — That  is  rather  a  large  cpiestion. 

53355.  If  you  were  reforming  the  law  of  settlement,  in 
whicli  direction  would  you  prefer  it  to  work — to  make  it 
luore  difficult  to  obtain  possession  of  chargeability  or  to 
make  it  more  easy  ?  The  English  principle  makes  it  very 
easy  to  become  chargeable  to  a  parish  ;  by  one  year's 
residence  you  get  a  status  of  irremovability,  but  you  do 
not  get  a  settlement ;  that  is  to  say,  if  you  leave  the  parish 
afterwards,  you  are  not  then  chargeable  to  it,  but  as  long 

•  Since  the  aliovc  eviileiic.  was  given  the  Parish  Council  of 
Kinlo>s,  at  thu  instigation  of  tlie  ISoaid,  raisid  a  s|ie  i;d  case  tor 
the  piirjrose  of  testing  this  qiie>tinn  The  Cuiut  decided  tliat,  a 
bequest  to  a  paiisli  council  "  fur  Mie  lieiietit  cf  the  poor  of  the 
'  parish  niiglit  IcgitimaLely  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  puor 
'  persons  not  in  leoe.pl  of  relief." 
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as  you  remain  in  the  parish,  you  are  chargeable  to  it  ? — And 
the  parish  cannot  get  relief  from  another  parish  ? 

53356.  No,  it  cannot  ? — I  do  not  like  that  at  all. 
~  53357.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  good  change  to 
adopt  that  in  Scotland  ? — No.    1  think  three  years  is  quite 
a  good  time. 

53358.  Have  you  any  movement  in  Scotland  to  modify 
or  abolish  settlement  ? — Yes  ;  there  is  a  talk  of  it  by  some 
peof)le. 

53359.  What  would  be  your  view  upon  it? — I  should 
oppose  it.  Their  view  is,  I  fancy,  based  principally  on 
the  amount  of  the  difficulties  which  often  arise.  I  ought  to 
say  that  there  is  a  great  movement  on  foot  to  refer  all  cases 
of  disputed  settlement  to  us  compulsorily  ;  and  I  think 
that  most  j^arishes  would  not  have  the  same  objection  to 
settlement  if  they  knew  they  would  get  uniformity  of 
decision,  even  if  it  were  wrong,  so  long  as  it  was  uniform. 

53360.  Do  you  think  that  an  administrative  body  like 
yours  is  well  suited  to  hear  purely  judicial  questions  ? — 
That  is  one  of  my  special  duties,  to  deal  with  those  points. 

53361.  I  can  quite  understand  where  the  facts  are  not  in 
dispute,  but  I  feel  it  must  be  very  difficult  where  the  facts 
are  in  dispute  ? — The  way  we  should  do  it  would  be  to 
appoint  a  commissioner  to  take  the  evidence. 

53362.  You  would  not  have  them  plead  before  you,  then, 
but  you  would  send  a  commissioner  down  to  take  their 
evidence  ? — Yes.  I  think  that  the  abolition  of  the  law  of 
settlement  carries  with  it  perhaps  an  even  bigger  thing, 
which  is  a  national  poor  rate.  I  think,  if  you  once  go  in 
for  the  one,  you  must  go  in  for  that  also. 

533G3.  It  is  not  perhaps  a  question  within  your  subji.-ct, 
but  do  you  think  it  would  lead  to  a  more  uniform  system 
of  relief  throughout  Scotland  if  settlement  were  abolished  ? 
— No  ;  but  I  think  it  would  le  id  to  a  much  more  extrava- 
gant system.  I  think  that  one  thing  which  keeps  the 
administration  economical  is  the  fact  that  they  pay  for 
it  afterwards. 

533G4.  I  was  not  putting  it  if  we  adopted  a  national  rate, 
but  I  was  putting  it  supposing  without  a  national  rate  you 
abolished  settlement,  and  you  made  everybody  chargeable 
to  the  parish,  in  which  he  was  at  the  moment  ? — I  do  not 
much  like  the  idea  of  it ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair. 

53365.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  unequal  in  the  case  of 
the  seaport  towns  ? — Yes  ;  1  was  thinking  of  that,  and  of 
])eoj)le  constantly  being  landed  there.  I  may  say  here  that 
I  believe  about  one-ninth  of  our  pauperism  in  Scotland 
comes  from  Irish  immigrants. 

53366.  What  is  the  state  of  the  law  with  regard  to  the 
removal  of  Irishmen  from  Scotland  ? — As  I  was  describing 
to  the  vice-president,  if  they  have  not  been  for  five  years 
in  the  country,  you  can  remove  them. 

53367.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  position  of  an 
Irishman  and  of  an  Englishman  in  this  respect  ? — No. 

53368.  Can  Ireland  remove  to  you  ? — No.  England  can 
remove  to  us;  but  there  is  this  difference,  that  we  have 
not  got  a  right  of  appeal,  for  some  reason  or  other,  and  the 
other  countries  have.  An  Irish  or  an  English  Board  of 
Guardians  or  pau])er  has  a  right  of  appeal  to  us,  but  a 
Scotsman  in  England  or  a  Scottish  Parish  Council  has  no 
right  of  appeal  to  the  English  Local  Government  Board. 

53369.  In  the  case  of  England,  you  can  only  remove  from 
England  to  Scotland  when  the  head  of  the  family  is 
present,  I  think  ? — I  am  not  quite  certain  of  that. 

53370.  I  think  you  may  take  it  from  me  that  it  is  so  ;  I 
put  that  in  order  to  ask  whether  it  is  the  same  vice  versa 
from  Scotland  to  England  ? — Ye.s,  quite  the  same. 

53371.  It  is  rather  an  administrative  question,  but  have 
you  ever  heard  the  question  raised  as  to  the  shortne.-^s  of 
the  notice  in  cases  of  removal  between  the  two  countries  ? — 
Yes,  I  have  heard  complaints  of  that ;  I  think  it  is  four- 
teen days. 

53372.  Do  you  think  that  might  be  enlarged? — Yes,  I 
do  think  that  might. 

53373.  {Professor  Smart.)  1  want  to  be  quite  sure  of  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  sheriff.  It  stands  in  this  way,  does  it 
not,  that  a  poor  man  may  be  refu.'^ed  relief  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  go  straight  down  to  the  sheriff  and 
get  a  note  from  him  compelling  payment  of  relief  ? — Yes. 

53374.  And  every  facility  is  given  him  by  the  sheriff  to 
get  his  case  up  before  him  ? — That  is  so.  That  is  the  first 
process ;  he  gets  an  interim  order  from  the  sheriff,  im- 
mediately, and  on  an  ex  parte  statement. 

53375.  The  sheriff  treats  that  as  an  urgent  case,  does 
he? — Certainly,  and  thereafter  tiie  sheriff  [iroceeds  to  call 
upon  the  inspector.     As  I  say  in  paragraph  104,  the 
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procedure  is  regulated  by  section  73  of  the  Act  of  1845, 
which  provides  that  if  the  sheriff  be  of  opinion  that  such 
poor  person  is,  upon  the  facts  stated,  legally  entitled  to 
relief,  he  may  make  an  order  "upon  the  inspector  of  poor, 
'  or  other  officer  of  such  parish  or  combination,  directing 
'  him  to  attVird  relief  to  such  poor  person  in  the  meantime 
'  until  such  inspector  or  other  officer  shall,  on  or  before  a 
'  day  to  be  appointed  by  the  said  sheiiff,  and  to  be  intimated 
'  in  the  same  order,  give  a  statement  in  writing  showing 
'  the  reasons  why  the  application  of  such  poor  person 
'  for  relief  was  refused."  I  am  told — and  I  think  Mr 
Murray  will  confirm  it — that  in  practice,  where  the  sheriff 
'ives  his  interim  order  to  begin  with,  the  inspector  practi- 
'-aliy  never  appears  to  appeal  against  it,  but  grants  relief 
vithout  any  further  procedure.  I  know  that  in  Glasgow 
is  a  very  common  practice  to  go  to  the  sheriff. 

53376.  I  was  rather  astonished  to  notice  that  there  were 
only  113  cases  altogether  of  inadequate  relief  petitions  in  a 
year  from  tlie  whole  of  Scotland  :  I  thought  it  was  much 
more  ? — The  figures  are  small,  certainly.  My  belief  is,  as  I 
have  said  to  the  chairman,  that  the  fact  of  that  procedure 
existing  has  a  very  marked  effect  upon  administration.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  inspector,  and  he  is  bound,  always  to 
inform  the  person  who  complains  that  he  is  not  getting 
adeqtiate  relief,  that  he  has  this  method  of  redress. 

53377.  It  is  'I — Yes,  we  specially  direct  that  he  shall  do 
that. 

53378.  Then  is  it  not  possible  that  there  might  be  a  great 
many  cases  which  do  not  come  under  technical  notice  ? — 
I  think  there  aie  a  good  many  cases  in  which  the  inspector 
and  the  Parish  Council  climb  down  in  consecpience  of  a 
threat  to  bring  this  petition  ;  they  do  not  like  it  much. 

53379.  If  you  had  said  there  were  113  from  Glasgow 
alone  I  could  have  understood  it  ? — I  must  say,  I  am 
surpi  ised  at  the  smallness. 

53380.  That  acts  very  well  no  doubt  in  a  large  town 
where  the  sheriff  is  available,  but  how  about  the  country 
places  ?  It  might  be  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  get  an  appeal 
to  the  sheriff  in  country  places? — Yes,  it  might  be,  but  you 
should  umlerstand  that  the  113  cases  are  not  appeals  to  the 
sheriff ;  those  are  only  appeals  to  the  Board.  The  appeals 
to  the  Sheriff  are  immeasurably  greater  in  number  than 
that. 

53381.  I  thought  they  were  appeals  to  the  sheriff  that 
you  were  speaking  about? — No,  the  113  appeals  are  appeals 
to  the  Board. 

53382.  Have  you  no  figures  showing  the  appeals  to  the 
sheriff? — I  have  not  the  figures,  but  I  think  Mr  Murray 
has  the  figures  available.  They  are  very  much  larger  in 
Glasgow  alone. 

53383.  I  think  from  what  you  said  to  Mr  Patten 
MacDougall,  that  your  paragraph  104  would  require  to 
be  revised  a  little.  Wotdd  it  not  require  to  run,  "  In  the 
*  event  of  relief  being  refused  altogether  or  the  applicant 
'  being  dissatisfied  with  the  amount  or  the  nature  of  the 
'relief"? — No.  Paragraph  104  applies  to  the  sheriff 
only  ;  it  is  paragraph  102  which  ajiplies  to  the  petition 
to  the  Board. 

53384.  I  thought  you  said  to  Mr  Patten  MacDougall 
that  there  was  an  appeal  to  the  sheriff  even  in  the  case  of 
amount  and  quality  ? — No  ;  that  is  to  the  Hoard.  It  is 
only  to  the  Board  in  the  case  of  the  amount,  but  it  is  to 
the  shei  iff  if  he  is  refused  it  altogether :  that  is  the 
distinction. 

53385.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  I  have  figures  here 
showing  473  appeals  to  the  sheriff  last  year? — Those  are 
the  recorded  appeals. 

53386.  {Mr  Gardiner.)  Are  they  not  all  recorded  ? — No, 
not  nearly  all  appear  on  the  Sheriff'  Courts  records,  and 
there  are  no  means  available  of  finding  them  out,  I  think. 

53387.  {Professor  Smart.)  If  a  man  applies  to  you  as 
destitute,  and  you  discover  that  he  is  in  receipt  of  a 
friemlly  society  allowance,  has  he  still  a  claim  as  a 
destitute  person  if  he  has  no  other  means  of  relief? — 
Section  4  of  the  Poor  Law  Loans  and  Relief  Act,  1886, 
which  I  fpiote  in  paragraph  131,  says  that  "Any  power 
'  exercised  or  claimed  by  parochial  boards  to  take  possession 
'  of  any  property  of  anyone  to  whom  they  have  given  relief 
'shall  not  apply  to  any  moneys  which  a  pauper  or  pauper 
'lunatic  having  a  wife  or  other  relative  dependent  iqjon  him 
'  for  maintenance  may  be  entitled  to  receive  as  a  member  of 
'any  friendly  or  benefit  society." 

53388.  So  that  excludes  it?— Yes. 


53389.  And  that  is  an  Act  of  Parliament  applicable  all  3fr.  Ewan 
over  Scotland  ?— Yes.  Macpherxon. 

53390.  No  matter  how  much  the  friendly  society  sum  6  May  1907. 
is  ? — Yes,  I  think  the  Act  applies  universally.   

53391.  Supposing  there  was  l()s.  a  week,  for  example, 
coming  in  to  a  man  with  one  child,  could  he  still  apply  as 
a  destitute  person  ?  -Yes,  certainly.  The  amount  in  the 
Act  is  unqualified. 

53392.  {Mr  Bfntham.)  Is  the  inspector  of  poor  in  Comparison  of 
Scotland  synonymous  with  the  clerk  to  the  Guardians  iluties  and 

in  England  ? — I  do  not  quite  understand  what  the  duties  f-tatus  of  in- 
of  the  clerk  to  the  Guardians  are.    I  think  the  inspector  spi  ctor  of 
is  rather  a  bigger  man  than  the  clerk.  poor  and  clerk 

°°  to  the 

53393.  {Mrs    Webb  )  Is  not  the  inspector  usually  a  Guaidians. 
solicitor  ;  does  he  not  do  the  law  business  ? — We  do  not 

like  his  being  a  solicitor,  and  in  fact  very  seldom  he  is,  but 
he  often  does  the  law  business. 

53394.  One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  clerk  to  an 
English  Board  of  Guardians  is  that  he  is  often  a  solicitor 
and  does  the  legal  business? — As  a  rule  he  is  not  a 
solicitor — in  fact  we  discourage  that  very  much  ;  but  he 
is  generally  a  bit  of  a  lawyer  in  his  own  view. 

53395.  {Mr  Benlham.)  He  usually  acts  in  small  parishes 
as  relieving  officer  ;  in  fact,  does  all  the  duties  that  devolve 
upon  the  relieving  officer  and  the  clerk  to  the  Guardians, 
does  he  not  ?— I  think  so. 

53396.  {Mr  Patten-MacDowjall.)  He  is  also  in  very  Inspector  of 
many  cases  the  collector  of  rates  ? — Yes,  he  is.  poor  as  rate 

c'ollGctor 

53397.  {Mr  Bentham.)  The  clerk  yon  refer  to  in  your 
Statement  is  an  assistant  to  do  the  clerical  work,  I 
suppose  ? — In  many  cases  he  is. 

53398.  Does  he    do  both   classes   of   work  ? — He   is  Position  of 
inspector  as  well.    In  most  cases  he  is  clerk  to  the  parish,  assistant  in- 

53399.  Is  the  assistant  inspector  usually  a  relieving 
officer  ? — Yes,  he  is. 


poor. 


53400.  In  England  the  relieving  officer  has  duties 
specified  apart  altogether  from  the  interference  of  the 

clerk  to  the  Guard  ans  ;  do  those  dut'ies  devolve  upon  Duties  of  in- 

the  inspector  of  poor  in  Scotland? — I  should  say  they  spec  tor  of 

were  his  duties.     They  are  specified  pretty  distinctly  poor. 

in  the  Act.    His  duties  are  laid  down  very  clearly  in 

section  55  of  the  Act  of  1845  which  I  quote  in  paragraph 

222.    That  section  says  the  inspector  is  to  have  the 

custody   of  the    books,    writings,   accounts  and  other 

documents  whatsoever  relating  to  the  management  or 

relief  of  the  poor,  to  inquire  into  and   make  himself 

acquainted    with   the   particular   circumstances   of  the 

case  of  each  individual  poor  person,  to  keep  a  register 

of  all  such  persons,  to  visit  and  inspect  personally  at 

their  places  of  residence  all  the  poor  persons  belonging 

to  the  parish,  to  deal  with  all  applications  for  relief,  to 

pay  over  the  moneys,  and  generally  to  carry  out  the 

Acts. 

53401 .  Is  the  Parish  Council  the  valuation  authority  ? — 
No. 

53402.  Does  it  make  up  the  register  of  voters  ?—  No  ;  Preparation  of 
the  register  of  voters  is  prepared  from  the  valuation  roll,  register  of 
and  a  sej^arate  list  applicable  to  the  Parish  Council  is  voters, 
transmitted  every  year  to  the  Parish  Coitncil.    It  is  the 

county  assessor  who  makes  up  the  roll. 

53403.  That  is,  the  county  assessor  makes  up  the  voting 
list  ? — Or  the  burgh  assessor,  as  the  case  might  be. 

53404.  Who  will  make  up  the  list  in  the  case  of  a 
country  parish?— The  county.  They  would  simply 
transmit  tlie  roll  to  the  Parish  Council. 

53405.  Many  of  the  duties  which  usually  devolve  upon 
the  overseers  of  a  parish  in  England  devolve  upon  the 
inspector  of  poor  in  Scotland  ? — I  suppose  that  is  so. 

53406.  There  are  no  overseers  in  Scotland,  I  suppose  ?— 
No,  there  are  not. 

53407.  Has  the  Parish  Council  power  to  exempt  people  Exemption 
from  paying  their  rate? — Yes,  they  have  power  to  exempt  from  rates  in 
in  cases  of  poverty. 

53408.  Will  tliat  lead  to  their  exempting  all  cases  who 

are  in  receipt  of   relief? — Yes,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 

paupers  are  alwaj-s  exempted.    They  have  to  deal  with 

each  individual  case  on  its  merits.    They  have  no  jiower 

to  say  "  We  will  exempt  a  particular  class,"  but  I  should 

think  tliey  probably  wotild  in  fact,  ,. 

Practice  as  to 

53409.  With  regard  to  the  extensions  of  poorliouses  and  approval  by 
structural  alterations,  they  have  to  submit  plans,  I  under-  Board  of  poor- 
house  plans. 


cases  of 
poverty. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  Moan  stand,  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  their  approval  1 
Maepherson^    — Yes. 

6  Maylgo/       53410  Is  there  an  architect  to  examine  those  plans  and 

—   decide  upon  them  ?— We  have  recently  taken  to  remitting 

difficult  cases  to  an  architect,  but  we  have  not  got  one  on 
the  Board. 

53411.  Are  all  those  plans  retained  ?— We  have  copies 
of  them. 

53412.  Is  it  merely  a  matter  of  form  and  not  a  matter  of 
supervision  1 — It  is  gone  into  very  much  indeed.  ^  Before 
admitting  any  plans  we  have  long  conferences  with  the 
people,  and  we  have  also  got  certain  requirements  as  to 
cubic  capacity,  and  so  on,  which  we  insist  upon. 

53413.  Has  the  Parish  Council  any  power  to  make 
structural  alterations  out  of  revenue  without  the  consent 
of  the  Board?— No.  Plans  of  all  structural  alterations 
must  be  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Board. 

Qualification  53414.  With  regard  to  the  qualification  for  a  parish 
for  Parish  councillor,  I  do  not  see  from  your  memorandum  that 
Councillor.      there    is    any    residential    qualification    for    a  parish 

councillor ;  is  there  one  ?— No.     They  appear  on  the 

register — that  is  all. 

53415.  A  person  may  not  appear  on  the  register,  but  may 
be  a  resident,  and  such  a  person  is  dis'qualified  evidently  ? 
—Yes. 

53416.  A  married  woman,  for  instance? — If  they  do  not 
appear  on  the  register  they  would  not  be  entitled  to  become 
parisli  councillors.  It  is  from  amongst  the  parish  electors 
that  the  councillors  are  elected.  In  paragraph  35  I  say 
"  No  person  is  disqualified  by  se.x;  or  marriage  for  being 
'  elected  or  being  a  member  of  a  Parish  Council,  provided 
'  he  or  she  be  on  the  electoral  roll." 

53417.  {Mr  Patten-MacDoiujall.)  But  they  must  be 
qualified  to  be  put  upon  the  Parliamentary  roll,  which  is 
the  basis  of  the  parish  roll  1 — Yes. 

53418.  {Mr  Bentham.)  Is  there  a  Parish  Council  for 
every  parish,  however  small,  with  the  exceptions  you  have 
stated,  where  there  are  combinations  ? — Yes,  for  every 
parish. 

Question  as  to  53419.  In  some  cases  the  parishes  would  be  very  small 
size  of  parishes  indeed,  AVLiuld  they  not? — They  are  not  so  very  small.  I 
in  Scotland,  find  that  there  are  128  parishes  which  have  a  population  of 
less  than  500,  and  that  there  are  16  parishes  of  less  than 
2000  acres.  The  smallest  population  is  in  Lyne  in  Peebles- 
shire, which  has  only  98  persons.  The  average  population 
is  5117.    Mr  Maxwell  gives  all  these  figures. 


Parish  Cuun- 
cil's  power  to 
delegate 
functions  to 
committees. 


Relief  com- 
mittees and 
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cisions. 


Question  as  to 
relief  of  able- 
bodied. 


53420.  In  i^aragraph  40  you  refer  to  the  powers  of  the 
Parish  Council  to  delegate  its  functions.  Has  it  power  to 
delegate  the  opening  and  letting  of  contracts  to  a  small 
committee  ? — Yes,  and  I  think  that  is  done.  I  think  that 
in  a  big  Parish  Council  like  Glasgow,  for  instance,  there 
is  a  contracts  committee.  The  only  function  that  I  find 
they  cannot  specifically  delegate  is  the  power  of  raising 
money  by  rate  or  loan  ;  they  are  specially  prevented  from 
that. 

53421.  They  can  also  delegate  the  granting  of  relief  to  a 
small  committee,  even  if  it  be  a  committee  of  one,  can  they 
not  ? — They  do  in  some  cases. 

53422.  Without  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so ;  but  in  a  number  of  cases  the 
Parish  Council  itself  acts  as  the  relief  committee. 

53423.  {Mr  PaUcn-MacDougall.)  There  is  always  an 
appeal,  I  think,  from  the  relief  committee  to  the  Parish 
Council  as  a  whole  ? — Yes,  there  is  an  appeal. 

53424  (Mr  Gardiner.)  On  the  part  of  the  applicant  ? — 
Yes,  and  also  on  the  part  of  the  inspector,  if  he  thinks  the 
relief  is  unduly  granted  by  the  relief  committee. 

53425.  {Mr  Benlham.)  With  regard  to  the  able-bodied, 
according  to  a  report  which  I  have  here,  there  is  a  method 
in  practice  of  granting  interim  relief  by  the  inspector, 
whether  tlie  person  is  certified  as  able-bodied  or  not,  and 
that  person  may  be  oliered  indoor  relief  at  the  next  meelino- 
by  the  relief  committee  ?— I  understood  that  it  was  essential 
that  he  should  be  certified  by  the  medical  officer  in  the 
first  instance,  if  the  medical  officer  is  get-at-able. 

53426.  That  same  report  says  that  the  committee  seldom, 
if  ever,  refuse  an  applicant  to  whom  tlie  assistant  inspectors 
grant  interim  relief.  Does  that  mean  that  they  do  not 
interfere  after  he  has  granted  interim  relief? — That  would 
be  the  meaning'  of  it  ;  but  Mr  MilLir,  who  is  coming  to  give 
evidence,  and  in  part  prepared  the  report  from  which  you 
are  quoting,  will  be  able  to  tell  you. 


53427.  With  regard  to  the  able-bodied  widows,  if  I  The  term 
understand  aright  they  are  held  to  be  not  able-bodied  for  "able-bodied' 
the  purposes  of  relief  if  they  have  children  dependent  upon     applied  to 
them?- Yes.  ^id^^s. 

53428.  With  regard  to  repayment  by  legally  liable 
relatives,  are  widows  held  to  be  able-bodied  or  not  able- 
bodied,  if  they  have  children  dependent  upon  them? — 
They  are  certainly  held  to  be  not  able-bodied.  It  is  ex- 
pressly stated  that  there  is  a  presumption  in  law  that  an 
able-bodied  man  is  able  to  support  himself  and  his  family, 
but  that  an  able-bodied  woman  is  not.  So  if  they  are 
destitute,  tliey  are  the  legal  poor,  in  fact.  We  do  not 
accept  a  single  woman  as  not  able-bodied. 

53429.  {Mrs  Wehh.)  Is  a  widow  with  children  non-able- 
bodied  to  the  extent  of  her  children  only  ?  I  mean  to  say 
has  she,  so  to  speak,  a  right  to  maintenance  for  her  children 
only  ? — For  her  children  and  herself  too  ;  they  form  one. 
It  would  be  in  respect  of  her  having  these  dependants  on 
her  that  she  would  not  be  able-bodied  ;  she  must  be  able 
to  provide  both  for  herself  and  her  children  in  order  to  be 
able-bodied. 

53430.  Then  the  presumption  would  be  that  yoit  must 
give  her  more  relief  than  what  is  required  to  supjiort  her 
children  ? — Yes,  because,  having  to  look  after  her  children, 
she  cannot  herself  work. 

53431.  {Mr  Bentham.)    According  to  paragraph  136,  if  a  Question  as  t 
man  deserts  his  wife  and  children  he  may  be  proceeded  whether  a  ma 
against,  providing  he  is  able  to  maintain  them  ? — Yes,  he  out  of  work 
may  be  prosecuted  criminally.  can  be  prose- 
cuted for 

53432.  What  constitutes  his  ability  to  maintain  them —  desertion,  etc 
the  fact  that  he  is  able-bodied  ? — The  fact  that  he  is  able- 
bodied  would  constitute  it.    But  it  would  depend  upon 
circttmstances.    You  would  not  prosecute  a  man  who  is  out 

of  employment  altogether  and  who  cannot  get  work,  for 
neglecting  his  wife  and  children. 

53433.  Is  that  never  done  in  Scotland  ? — This  clause,  I 
may  say,  is  almost  limited  to  prosecuting  people  who  have 
gone  off  and  deserted  their  wives  and  children,  it  may  be 
finding  work  elsewhere  and  not  maintaining  their  families. 
I  should  think  in  practice  that  would  be  almost  universally 
the  case. 

53434.  Then  these  words  may  have  a  double  meaning  : 
the  man  must  be  of  sufficient  ability  physically  and 
also  must  be  in  a  position  to  maintain  them  ? — I  think 
certainly  the  Coitrts  would  interpret  it  in  that  sense. 

53435.  In  that  case  there  would  be  no  remedy  against  an 
able-bodied  man  who  wanders  the  country  in  search  of 
work,  but  never  finds  it,  and  who  may  be  in  a  sense  a 
wandering  vagabond? — I  could  not  lay  down  any  genei al 
rule  how  the  Courts  would  interpret  those  words  ;  it  would 
depend  upon  circumstances.  If  you  found  a  stout,  able- 
bodied  ruffian  wandering  about  and  doing  nothing,  the 
Courts  very  likely  would  deal  severely  with  him. 

53436.  Are  there  many  prosecutions  of  that  kind  for 
desertion  ? — I  am  afraid  I  could  not  give  you  the  figures, 
but  they  do  happen  pretty  often,  I  know.  In  Glasgow 
there  are  a  good  number  of  prosecutions.  You  will  get 
from  Mr  Motion,  or  from  some  of  the  inspectors,  very 
valuable  figures  on  that  point ;  it  only  conies  under  our 
cognisance  incidentally. 

53437.  With  regard  to  the  powers  of  the  Local  Govern-  Power  of 
ment  Board  over  a  Parish  Council  which  might  grant  a  Board  over 
larger  allowance  of  relief  than  is  held  to  be  according  to  excessive  ou 
the  principle  which  is  laid  down,  that  is,  that  a  person  door  relief, 
should  be  relieved  to  a  certain  extent  of  their  destitution, 
but  not  so  as  to  lift  them  entirely  out  of  destitution  ;  would 
there  be  any  remedy  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
against  the  Parish  Council  which  gave  that  larger 
allowance  ? — That  is  rather  a  difficult  point,  which  we  haN'e 
often  considered.  In  point  of  fact,  what  would  hapijen 
would  be  that  one  of  our  general  superintendents  would 
call  attention  to  it  in  his  rej^ort  on  the  parish — as  no 
doubt  you  are  aware  otir  general  superintendents  go  round 
and  look  into  things  in  every  parish, — and  one  of  them 
would  report  to  us  half-a-dozen  cases,  say,  in  which  a 
larger  allowance  has  been  given  than  is  proper.  We 
should  immediately  write  to  the  Parish  Council  and  call 
attention  to  the  fact,  and  say,  "That  is  not  right"  ;  and 
there,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  thing  ends — I  mean  the 
Parish  Council  nearly  always  adopt  our  suggestion,  and 
do  reduce  it.  But  we  have  had  occasion  to  consider  once 
or  twice  what  we  should  do  when  they  were  giving 
inordinately  large  sums  of  this  kind,  and  how  we  should 
treat  them.    I  do  not  think  in  practice  we  have  ever  fotuid 
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it  to  be  a  glaring  case.  There  are  two  ways  of  treating  it 
that  occur  to  one.  You  might  treat  it  under  the  87tli 
Section  and  say  they  were  not  executing  the  Act  properly, 
and  bring  them  into  Court  for  it ;  or  again,  the  auditor 
might  hold  that  it  was  an  expenditure  of  an  unreasonable 
and  illegal  amount,  and  he  might  report  it  to  us,  and  we 
might  surcharge  them.  But  it  has  never  come  to  either  of 
those. 

53438.  (Mr  Patten-Mac Dougall.)  He  might  do  so, 
especially  if  his  notice  were  called  to  it  by  a  ratepayer  1 — 
Of  course  a  ratepayer  might  call  his  notice  to  it. 

53439.  (Mr  Benthum.)  Is  it  still  the  duty  of  the 
inspector  of  poor  to  report  all  cases  of  death  by  accident, 
or  of  sudden  and  unexpected  death  occurring  in  lodging- 
houses  in  the  parish,  as  was  originally  required  by  the 
letter  issued  in  1877  ? — Yes,  certainly  it  is  in  the  case  of 
the  parochial  lodging-houses.  In  the  poorhouse  the  governor 
has  to  report  theiu  all. 

53440.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  These  are  all  paupers, 
are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

53441.  (Mr  Bentham.)  What  are  parochial  lodging- 
houses? — I  ought  to  explain  that  a  parocliial  lodging-house 
is  not  a  poorhouse  in  the  statutory  sense  of  the  word.  It 
is  a  house  which  is  provided  by  a  Parish  Council  in  which 
they  lodge  old  men  and  women.  They  are  a  sort  of  alms- 
house, only  they  are  managed  by  the  Parish  Council,  and 
they  are  not  in  the  statutory  position  of  poorhouses.  They 
have  not  a  governor,  but  thej-  generally  have  some  woman 
in  charge  who  looks  after  them  and  cooks  for  them.  There 
aie  a  number  of  these  parochial  lodging-houses  in  Scotland. 

53442.  {Mrs  Webh.)  What  is  the  position  when  an  able- 
bodied  man  who  has  applied  for  relief  and  has  been  refused 
dies  of  starvation?  NV'ho  is  responsible? — The  inspector 
of  poor  :  it  would  be  on  his  shoulders,  I  am  afraid.  There 
have  been  one  or  two  cases  in  which  the  inspectors  have 
been  prosecuted.  I  think  the  last  prosecution  was  in  1894 
— as  long  ago  as  that. 

53443.  Supposing  an  able-bodied  man  applies  for  relief 
and  is  refused,  is  it  the  duty  of  the  inspector  of  poor  to 
watch  that  man  and  see  that  he  does  not  starve  ? — Yes. 
The  old  Board  of  Stijiervision  used  to  express  the  view  that 
as  soon  as  the  insjjector  had  done  his  duty  in  refusin" 
relief  to  an  able-bodied  man  his  resjjonsibility  ceased 
altogether  ;  but  we  always  warn  him  that  he  has  got  a 
further  i-esponsibihty  beyond  that,  and  he  must  keep  liis 
eye  upon  the  man. 

53444.  It  is  rather  difficult  for  him  to  do  that  sometimes, 
is  it  not  ? — He  can  only  do  it  in  reason.  If  a  man  leaves 
the  parish  and  tramjis  on  somewhere  else,  he  cannot  go 
after  him. 

53445.  The  inspector  of  poor  is  not  charged  with  the 
duty  of  the  medical  inspection  of  the  whole  district,  is  he  ? 
— No. 

53446.  Then  he  would  not  necessarily  come  across  that 
man  again  ? — He  might  not. 

53447.  Would  that  not  be  one  reason  why  it  would  be 
desirable  to  hand  over  the  medical  relief  to  the  Public 
Health  Authority  ?  Would  you  not  get  in  that  way  some 
sort  of  supervision,  from  the  point  of  view  of  starvation, 
of  the  condition  of  the  able-bodied  persons  who  had  been 
refused  relief  ? — Yes,  I  think  you  very  possibly  would. 
I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  putting  the 
whole  of  the  medical  relief  on  rather  a  ditferent  basis. 

53448.  With  regard  to  the  wife  and  children  of  the  able- 
bodied  man,  when  do  they  become  entitled  to  relief  ? 
What  sort  of  desertion  by  their  bread-winner  qualifies  them 
for  relief?  I  understand  that  if  the  able-bodied  man  is 
living  with  his  wife  and  children,  the  wife  and  children, 
bowe\  er  ill  they  may  l^e,  or  however  destitute,  cannot  get 
relief? — There  the  difficult  case  comes  in  again.  They  do 
sometimes  give  them  relief,  but  legally  they  cannot. 

53449.  I  understand  that  if  the  man  tramps  on  and 
leaves  them  behind,  relief  can  be  given? — Then  they  can. 
To  give  an  illustration,  it  has  been  held  that  where  a  man  is 
living  in  one  parish,  having  deserted  his  wife  and  children, 
and  the  wife  and  children  are  living  in  the  very  next 
parish,  then  they  are  proper  objects  of  relief.  These 
two  parishes,  I  happen  to  know,  are  only  two  or  three 
miles  apart,  and  yet  in  that  case  the  sheriff  of  the  county 
held  that  the  woman  and  the  children  were  entitled  to 
relief.  I  think  you  may  say  the  criterion  is.  Is  he  actually 
living  in  family  with  them  ;  if  he  is  not,  he  may  be  living 
in  the  next  street  and  yet  they  are  entitled  to  relief. 

53450.  So  it  would  be  almost  the  duty  of  the  able-bodied 


man,  if  he  were  a  good  husband,  to  go  away  ? — And  desert  Mr.  Ewan 
his  wife  and  children — I  am  afraid  that  is  so.  MacpJurson. 

53451.  At  anyrate,  to  move  into  the  next  street  ? — Yes.     6  May  1907. 

53452.  {Mr  Gardiner.)  Is  that  the  case  you  mention  in 
paragrajjh  97  ? — Yes. 

53453.  {Mrs  JTebb.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  would  have 
thought  that  in  times  of  unemployment  the  men  would  do 
that  in  order  to  protect  their  wives  and  children  ? — They 
do  desert  them  a  great  deal,  I  am  afraid. 

53454.  It  is  almost  a  premium  on  desertion,  is  it  not  1 — • 
Yes.  It  is  quite  true,  if  you  put  it  in  that  way,  that  it  does 
amount  to  that. 

53455.  With  regard  to  the  Parish  Council,  did  I  under-  Rating 
stand  you  to  say  that  it  is  the  assessing  authority  for  all  authorities  for 
rates,  or  only  for  its  own  rates  ? — It  assesses  for  the  poor  parish  and 
rate  and  also  for  the  school  rate,  and  there  are  one  or  tw^o  county  rates, 
other  rates  :  for  instance,  what  they  call  the  special  parish 

rate. 

53456.  It  does  not  assess  for  the  county  rate,  does  it  1 — 
Not  for  the  county  rate,  nor  for  the  public  health  rate, 
which  are  assessed  by  the  county  authority. 

53457.  {Mr  Bentham.)  May  I  ask  if  the  county  accepts  Authority  re-  ■ 
the  assessment  of  the  local  committee  ? — The  valuation  is  sponsible  for 
done  by  the  county  or  the  burgh.  preparation  of 

Valuation 

53458.  {Mrs  Wthh.)  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at  ;  I  Roll, 
thought  it  was  done  by  the  county  or  the  burgh  ? — Yes, 
that  IS  so. 

53459.  The  valuation  of  this  property  is  done  by  the 
county  or  the  burgh  ? — Yes. 

53460.  Then  it  is  not  like  our  law  under  which  the 
Boards  of  Guardians  do  the  valuation  ? — No.  The  Parish 
Council  must  take  the  valuation  roll  as  they  find  it, 
subject  to  what  I  iiave  said  about  deductions  and  so  on. 

53461.  {Mr  Palten-MacDowjall.)  The  difference  is  that 
all  assessments,  with  exception  of  the  poor  rate  and  those 
that  are  collected  by  the  Parish  Council,  are  upon  gross 
valuation,  but  the  poor  rate  is  upon  net? — Yes. 

53462.  {Mrs  Wehh.)  What  are  the  other  functions  of 
the  Parish  Council  besides  Poor  Law,  roughly  speaking  ? — 
They  administer  parish  charities,  have  certain  duties  under 
the  Lunacy  Acts  and  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 
Act,  and  have  certain  powers  regarding  burying-grounds. 
Rural  Parish  Councils  and  Landward  Committees  have 
further  powers  as  to  burying-grounds,  may  initiate  pro- 
ceedings with  a  view  to  vindicating  rights  of  way, 
maintain  public  ways  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
road  authorities,  and  have  powers  with  regard  to  allot- 
ments, small  holdings,  and  public  libraries.  All  Parish 
Councils  administer  the  Vaccination  Acts,  which  is  rather 
a  relic  of  an  old  system,  as  the  Parochial  Board  used  to  be 
the  public  health  authority. 

53463.  But  is  no  longer  so  1 — That  is  so. 

53464.  In  no  part  of  Scotland  ? — That  is  so.  I  think  that 
the  vaccination  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Parish  Council  is 
a  relic  of  that  ;  and  we  want  to  get  it  transferred.  Then 
they  deal  with  the  Registration  Acts,  and  they  appoint  the 
Registrars  for  births,  deaths  and  marriages. 

53465.  Are  they  at  all  a  nuisance  authority  ? — No,  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  nuisance. 

53466.  Have  you  got  a  duplication  of  public  health  Public  Health 
authorities  as  we  have — a  county  authority  dealing  with  Authorities  in 
certain  functions  of  public  health  and  a  minor  authority  Scotland, 
dealing  with  others  ? — No. 

53467.  You  simply  have  the  county  or  the  burgh  ? — We 
have  simply  the  county  or  the  burgh  authority. 

53468.  Supposing  you  were  to  take  medical  relief  from 
the  Parish  Council,  and  supjjosing  you  were  to  take  the 
poor  law  children  from  the  Parish  Council  and  put  them 
under  the  education  authority,  and  supposing  you  were  to 
give  old-age  pensions  to  the  aged,  would  there  be  anything 
left  ?  — No,  I  hope  there  would  not  be  much.  If  you  handed 
over  the  sick  you  would  have  them  dealt  with  altogether 
by  the  public  health  authority. 

53469.  And  then  if  the  poor  law  children  were  dealt 
with  by  the  education  authority,  as  there  are  no  able- 
bodied,  what  would  be  left  ? — You  would  have  nobody  left. 

53470.  The  widow  with  a  family  would  be  dealt  with 
by  the  education  authority  in  respect  of  her  children  ?— 
Yes. 

53471.  Because  otherwise  she  is  able-bodied  ?— Yes. 
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53472.  So  that  there  would  be  no  one  else  ?— No,  there 
would  not.    But  I  do  not  like  the  idea,  if  I  may  say  so. 


The  pros  and 
cons  of  en- 
larging the 
Poor  Law  area. 


6  May  1907.  53473.  I  am  not  suggesting  it ;  I  only  wanted  to  know 
what  was  the  fact.  What  about  the  areas  of  the  Parish 
Councils  1  how  do  they  compare  in  exijediency,  from  the 
administrative  point  of  view,  with  the  areas  of  the  education 
authorities,  or  the  public  health  authorities  ? — There  is  a 
great  diffei  ence  of  opinion  about  that.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  administration,  apart  from  expense,  I  should  say 
that  these  small  areas  were  excellent  things.  I  think  that 
it  is  a  great  mistake  to  increase  your  aiea,  because  then 
you  cease  to  have  local  knowledge,  which  is  a  very  valu- 
able thing.  But  when  you  look  at  it  from  the  expense 
point  of  view,  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  the  oilier 
way.  Some  of  these  smaller  Highland  Parishes  are  simply 
ovei  whelmed  by  the  expense  of  their  poor  rate,  and  there- 
fore there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  extending  the  area. 

53474.  From  the  point  of  view  of  managing  institutions, 
for  instance,  do  you  iind,  as  a  mat*er  of  fact,  that  the  in- 

Poorhousesick  firmaries  or  sick  wards  managed  by  your  Parish  Councils  are 
wards,  etc.  well  more  or  less  efficient  than  tiie  fever  hospitals  managed  by  your 
manageil.        burgh  or  county  1 — I  think  they  are  very  well  managed  on 
the  whole,  and  we  possibly  have  a  rather  closer  grip,  I  think, 
with  them  than  we  do  with  the  local  authority  inatitutions. 
I  should  say  that  from  that  point  of  vicw  the  administration 
The  pros  an'i  is  quite  effective.    I  ought  to  say  that  it  may  well  be  that, 
cousofeii-      by  combining  a  certain  number  of  s. nailer  parishes  you 
larging  the      might  get  better  men  for  your  inspectors  possibly,  because 
PoorLawarea.  you  cannot  afford  in  a  very  small  parish  to  pay  very  much, 
and  so  the  inspector  is  generally  the  local  schooluiaster, 
who  has  a  number  of  other  offices.    You  might  possibly  in 
tliat  way  improve  on  it.    Of  course,  there  is  the  que.^tion 
of  the  expense ;  I  think  that  would  be  solved  to  a  great 
extent  if  you  were  to  put  the  lunacy  charges  upon  a  large 
area  such  as  the  county. 

53475.  The  lunacy  is  managed  by  the  county  now,  but 
charged  to  the  smaller  area,  is  it  not  ? — To  a  certain  extent 
it  is  managed  by  the  county,  but  there  are  wards  in  poor- 
houses,  for  instance,  and  in  all  cases  the  cost  of  individual 
pauper  limatics  is  paid  by  the  parishes. 
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53477.  There  is  a  difficulty  ?— Yes,  I  know  one  of  the 
points  that  we  give  very  serious  consideration  to  is  whether 
we  should  not  g;et  power  to  combine  without  the  parishes 
deciding.    I  think  it  would  be  a  very  useful  thing  indeed. 

53478.  And  you  would  like  to  do  it  1 — I  would  like  to 
have  the  power  very  much. 

53479.  Have  you  ever,  as  we  do  in  England  sometimes, 
given  them  power  to  have  a  sejjaiate  body  composed  of 
representatives  of  several  Parish  Councils  1 — No.  There  is 
only  that  power  so  far  as  regards  poorhouses.  We  have  a 
number  of  combination  poorhouses  which  are  run  by  a 
committee  elected  from  the  various  Parish  Councils. 
Combination  for  that  purpose  has  been  very  much  utilised, 
and  most  usefully  so. 

53480.  From  the  administrative  point  of  view,  do  you 
prefer  an  indirectly  elected  federal  body  to  an  amalgamated 
area  1 — For  all  purposes. 

53481.  For  any  purpose ;  I  mean  to  say,  we  find  in 
England  that  a  federal  body  is  not  very  satisfactory.  What 
is  your  experience? — I  am  not  sure  "they  are.  I  think 
Parish  Councils  are  very  often  apt  to  be  very  jealous  of 
one  another,  and  they  complain  that  they  have  not 
sufficient  representation  in  the  committee.  But  these  are 
exceptional  cases  probably— I  am  calling  to  mind  one  or 
two  at  the  monient  where  the  point  has  been  raised.  I 
think  on  the  whole  that  the  combination  poorhouses  have 
worked  well. 

53482.  If  tliere  was  not  this  jealousy,  woiUd  you  prefer 
to  throw  three  or  four  parishes  into  one,  or  to  allow  tiiem 
to  combine  into  a  federal  body  ?  which  would  you  prefer 
from  an  administrative  point  of  view  ? — If  you  did  not 
make  it  so  big,  if  the  area  was  not  so  great  that  it  could 
-not  be  effectually  grappled  with,  I  would  rather  have  them 
combined  for  all  jjurjjoses. 

53483.  You  would  rather  have  them  amalgamated  ?— 
Yes. 


53484.  I  should  rather  like  to  know  what  power  you  Inadequate 
have  of  insisting  that  a  particular  Parish  Council  shall  have  power  of 
an  infirmary  ? — You  get  at  that  simply  under  the  section  Board  to 

of  the  Poor  Law  Act  whicli  says  that  a  Parish  Council  is  secure  effioien 
bound  to  provide  medical  relief  for  the  pauper.    If  they  ^^dical  rebel 
are  not  doing  that,  and  if  it  is  at  all  possible  that  they 
should  do  so,  you  would  get  at  them  for  evading  the  Act. 

53485.  By  way  of  mandamus  ? — Yes. 

53486.  Have  you  any  power  of  withdrawing  your  grant 
in  aid  ? — Yes.  The  grant  in  aid  is  only  given  on  condition 
that  they  do  su2:)ply  medical  attendance  and  appoint 
a  medical  officer. 

53487.  How  far  could  you  as  a  matter  of  fact  threaten  Evil  efTects  ol 
to  withdraw  that  grant  in  aid  if  the  accommodation  was  not  stereotyping 
ill  your  opinion  satisfactory  ? — You  are  shut  in  on  all  sides  medical  relief 
by  this  horrible  stereotype  about  your  grant  in  aid.    You  grant  rules, 
have  got  your  minimum  expenditure  fixed,  and  supposing 

they  complied  with  these  certain  stereotyped  rules,  you 
cannot  withdraw  it. 

53488.  That  is  what  I  rather  want  to  get  at :  you  have 
not  got  the  power  which,  for  instance,  we  have  with  regard 
to  the  police  grant,  of  withdrawing  it,  if  the  police  is  not 
satisfactory  in  the  opinion  of  the  Home  Secretary  ?— If 
they  comply  with  these  rules  we  are  bound  to  keejj  ou 
giving  it.    We  want  to  make  it  more  elastic. 

53489.  Is  there  any  object  in  having  any  rules  ?  Why 
not  do  it  as  the  police  grant  is  done  in  England  ? — The 
trouble  is  a  Parliamentary  trouble.  We  have  tried  to  run 
through  a  Bill  again  and  again  giving  us  power  to  assign 
the  grant  in  such  a  way  as  we  think  right,  and  the  House 
of  Commons  would  nut  stand  it.  They  simply  said  it  was 
putting  £20,000  into  our  hands  to  play  with,  and  they 
would  not  give  it.  When  I  say  "they"  I  mean  one 
Scottish  member  has  blocked  the  Bill  every  time. 

53490.  Might  I  ask  whether  the 
stereotyped  grant  are  in  the  Act  ?- 
end  of  our  Rules  and  Regulations. 


exact  conditions  of  that 
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53491.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall).  With  reference  to  what  Inspeittion  c 
Mr  Gardiner  asked  you  about  surprise  visits  by  the  auditors,  parish  books 
I  think  it  is  the  case  that,  prior  to  the  Act  of  1894  under  by  general 
which  this  audit  was  introduced,  the  general  super-  superiiiten-  ' 
intendents  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  of  whom  there  dents  of  poo 
are  four,  had  the  duty  to  visit  each  parish  in  their  districts 
once  throughout  the  year  ? — Yes. 

53492.  And  that  in  so  visiting—  it  was  more  or  less  of  a 
surprise  visit — their  duty  then  was  to  look  through  the 
books  ? — Yes. 

53493.  And  accordingly  to  perform  something  in  the 
nature  of  an  audit  ? — Yes. 

53494.  That  still  goes  on,  does  it  not  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

53495.  Tliough  to  a  large  extent  these  visits  are  super- 
seded by  the  more  regular  audit  which  has  been  introduced  ? 
— Yes,  qua  audit  they  are  superseded,  of  course,  to  an 
extent. 

53496.  So  there  is  a  check,  such  as  Mr  Gardiner  suggested, 
at  present  in  existence  upon  the  action  of  the  officials  of 
Parish  Councils,  in  addition  to  the  regular  audit  ? — Certainly 
there  is.  I  think  that  the  form  of  report  which  is  handed 
in  by  the  general  superintendents,  and  the  very  varied 
questions  that  they  ask  and  obtain  information  upon,  do 
act  as  an  effectual  check,  apart  fiom  the  audit. 


53497.  With  regard  to  the  poorhouse  buildings,  I  think 
the  Board  has  a  duty,  has  it  not,  to  approve  of  the  site 
and  the  plans  ? — Yes,  and  it  does  in  fact. 

53498.  But  that  duty  does  not  extend  beyond  the  plans, 
and  when  they  have  ajjproved  the  plans  they  have  really 
nothing  to  do  with  the  execution  of  the  design  or  the 
construction  of  the  building,  always  assuming  that  it  does 
not  extend  beyond  a  certain  sum  ? — I  presume  that  is  so 
in  theory,  but  we  do  at  times  criticise  cost  and  materials. 
I  think  that  indirectly  we  exercise  this  supervision,  I 
mean  by  the  reports  which  are  made  by  the  general 
superintendents.  If  they  report  that  anything  is  unsatis- 
factory, we  should  certainly  communicate  with  the  house 
committee  and  point  it  out.  I  ought  to  have  mentioned 
before,  that  as  a  last  resort,  if  the  poorhouse  accommodation 
I^rovided  is  not  satisfactory  to  us,  in  addition  to  our  power 
of  taking  them  into  Court,  we  are  entitled  to  give  notice 
to  the  parishes  which  use  the  j^oorhouse  that  we  should  not 
consider  any  offer  of  that  poorhouse  as  an  offer  of  adequate 
relief,  because  the  conditions  are  so  unsutisfactory.  That 
is  an  extra  power. 

53499.  That  is  a  power  which  the  Board  has  of  saying 
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to  a  Parish  Council  or  to  a  poorlioiise  committre.  "  Your 
'  poorhouse  is  iTisufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the 
'  poor,  and  we  ■wall  close  the  poorhonse,  and  we  will  decline 
'  to  say  that  any  offer  of  relief  there  is  adequate  unless  you 
'  do  so  and  so"  ;  and  that  is  done  in  order  to  make  the 
Parish  Council  or  the  poorhouse  couiraittee  comply  with 
what  we  think  is  right  ? — Yes.  Perhaps  I  might  supple- 
ment what  I  was  saying  on  poor  law  medical  relief  by  adding 
that  we  have  that  additional  power  there  too.  If  we 
consider  that  the  accommodation  of  a  poorhouse,  either  iu 
the  way  of  hospital  accommodation  or  ordinary  accom- 
modation, is  very  bad  indeed — apart  from  putting  these 
other  powers  in  motion  by  actions  in  Court  and  with- 
drawing the  grant  and  so  ou — we  can  give  notice  to  the 
various  parishes,  or  to  the  one  parish,  who  maintain  the 
poorhouse,  that  no  ofl'er  of  relief  in  that  poorhouse  will  be 
considered  by  us  to  be  adequate  relief.  We  can  put 
pressure  on  them  in  that  way,  and  we  have  threatened 
it  before  now. 

53500.  In  regard  to  the  able-bodied,  Mrs  Webb  asked 
you  what  would  happen  where  a  man  is  declined  relief 
because  he  is  able-bodied  and  he  subsequently  dies  of 
starvation.  I  think  it  is  the  case  that  in  no  circumstances 
could  he  be  refused  lelief  unless  tb.ere  was  a  medical 
certificate  to  the  effect  tliat  he  was  able-bodied  ? — Certainly. 

53501.  Every  one  of  the  able-bodied  is  carefully  examined 
by  the  medical  officer  ? — Yes. 

53502.  (Mrs  IVcbb.)  Are  his  wife  and  children  examined 
too,  because  they  might  be  dying  of  star\-ation  ? — It  is  true 
they  might. 

53n03.  {Mr  Patlen-MacDougall.)  No  able-bodied  person 
is  refused  relief  unless  he  or  she  is  cei  tified  by  the  medical 
officer  to  be  able-bodied  ? — That  is  so. 


53504.  And  where  relief  is  declined  and  an  appeal  comes 
to  the  Board,  the  Board  always  says  "  You  must  be  very 
'  careful  that  so  and  so  does  not  starve,"  does  it  not  ? — Yes. 

53505.  {Mrs  Wehh.)  The  man  himself  may  be  able- 
bodied,  but  meanwhile  his  wife  and  children  may  be  dying 
of  starvation  ?  — My  answer  to  that  is  that  really,  in  point 
of  fact,  although  it  may  be  going  beyond  the  strict  letter 
of  the  law,  actual  cases  of  great  hardship  of  that  kind  do 
not  arise,  l>ecause  the  inspector  breaks  the  rigid  letter.  As 
I  have  said  l)efore,  w  e  have  only  kept  up  our  policy  through 
all  these  years  by  our  local  authorities  having  shown  common 
sense  and  not  having  stretched  it  too  far  and  to  the 
breaking  point. 

535005.  Would  the  inspector  feel  obliged  to  go  and  see 
in  the  home  of  the  able-bodied  man  that  the  children  and 
wife  were  not  dying  of  starvation? — I  certainly  think  so. 
I  think  he  would  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
If  the  man  came  to  him  and  said,  "  I  have  got  a  wife  and 
'  child  starving  at  home,''  I  am  quite  siu'e  that  he  would 
go,  and  tliat  he  would  be  very  much  taken  to  task  by  his 
Council  if  he  did  not. 

53507.  How  does  he  manage  to  give  relief  to  those  people 
without  breaking  the  law? — He  does,  technically  speaking, 
break  the  law. 

53508.  And  it  is  not  surcharged  ? — No,  and  it  never 
would  be.  Then  remember  that  apart  from  all  this,  these 
actual  cases  that  come  to  the  Parish  Council  are  to  a  certain 
extent  met  by  charitable  organisation.  Our  theory  is  that 
those  cases  should  be  met  in  that  way,  and  we  hope  and 
believe  that  when  the  charitable  organisations  and  the . 
poor  law  are  correlated  in  the  way  they  ought  to  be,  that 
they  will  be  met. 


Mr.  Ewan 
Macphcrson. 

6  May  1907. 

The  position 
of  the  sick  de- 
pendants of 
an  able-bodied 
man  as  re- 
gards relief, 
and  evasion 
the  law  ill 
such  cases. 


NINETY-SIXTH  DAY. 


Tuesday,  1th  May  1907. 


At  THE  Foreign  Office,  Downing  Street,  S.W. 


PRESENT : 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  George   Hamilton,  G.C.S.I. 

etc.,  etc.,  etc.  {Chuirraan). 
The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Booth,  F.R.S. 
Mr  F.  H.  Bentham. 
The  Rev.  T.  Gage  Gardiner. 
Mr  George  Lansbury. 
Mr  C.  S.  Loch. 

Mr  J.  Patten- MacDougall,  C.B. 


Mr  T.  Hancock  Non.v. 
The  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps. 
Professor  William  Smart. 
Mrs  Bernard  Bosanqdet. 
Mrs  Sidney  Webb. 
Miss  OcTAViA  Hill. 
Mr  Francis  Chandler. 


Mr  R.  H.  A.  G.  Duff  {Secretary). 
Mr  J.  Jeffrey  {Assistant  Secretary). 


Mr  Abijah  Murray,  called  and  examined. 


53509.  {Chairman.)  You  are  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  Scotland  ? — I  am. 

53510.  I  will  take  the  statement  that  you  have  prepared 
as  your  evidence-in-chief,  if  you  will  kindly  hand  it  in  ? — 
Certainly. 

{The  vntness  handed  in  thefollomng  statement.) 

1 .  A  concise  statement  of  the  views  of  the  Local  Govern- 
Rules  and  ment  Board  with  regard  to  Poor  Law  administration  in 
Regulations  of  Scotland  will  be  foimd  in  the  Circular  that  was  addressed 
Local  Govern-  on  30th  October  1895  to  the  first  Parish  Councils  that  were 
J  ment  Board,  elected  after  the  passing  of  the  Local  Government  (Scotland) 
Act,  1894.  This  Circular  is  printed  at  pp.  1  to  8  of  the 
Book  of  Rules,  Instructions,  and  Recommendations  to 
Parochial  Authorities  issued  by  the  Local  Government 


Board.*  Tlie  administration  of  Poor  Law  Medical  Relief 
is  dealt  with  in  the  Report  of  the  Departmental  Com- 
mittee issued  in  1904  as  a  Parliamentary  paper  (Cd.  2008). 
The  methods  of  administering  Poor  Relief  in  eight  large 
town  parishes  in  Scotland  are  described  in  a  Report  issued 
in  1905  as  a  Parlianientarv  paper  (Cd.  2524).  {For  copy  of 
circular  of  30th  October  1895,  vide  App.  No.  GLVIII.  {A).) 

*  The  book  referred  to  contains  all  the  rules  and  instructions 
issued  by  the  Board  in  connection  with  poor  relief,  together 
with  the  prescribed  forms  of  books,  and  a  number  of  circulars 
and  minutes,  recommendations  and  exjiressicns  of  opinion 
regarding  Poor  Law  questions.  The  latest  issue  of  the  book  was 
in  1897.  Since  that  date  a  number  of  circulars  have  been 
issued,  and  some  moditications  have  been  made  iu  the  prescribed 
forms  of  books  and  accounts. 


Mr.  Abijah 
Murray. 

7  May  1907. 

Reports  on 
Jledical  Relief 
and  on 
methods  of 
poor  relief  in 
eight  large 
town  parishes. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE: 


Mr.  Abijah 
Murray. 

7  May  1907. 

Powers  and 
duties  of 
Board  as  to 
relief. 


Boird's 
powers  of 
imiuiry. 


General 
Superin- 
tendents of 
Poor,  their 
districts  and 
duties,  etc. 


Local  Government  Board. 

2.  The  composition  and  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland  are  described  in  the 
statement  of  evidence  by  the  legal  member  (paragraphs 
9  to  16).  The  control  exercised  by  the  Board  over  the 
administration  of  relief,  and  the  influence  exerted  by  them 
on  Parish  Councils  and  their  officials,  is  based  on  the 
following  powers  given  them  by  statute  : — 

(1)  The  right  to  determine  what  is  adequate 
relief  to  a  pauper  ; 

(2)  The  power  to  dismiss  inspectors  of  poor  who 
fail  or  are  unfit  to  discharge  their  duties  ; 

(3)  The  power  to  issue  instructions  to  and  pre- 
scribe the  duties  of  inspectors  of  poor  ;  and 

(4)  The  right  to  take  proceedings  in  Court  should 
any  Parish  Council  refuse  or  neglect  to  do  what  is 
required  of  them  by  the  Poor  Law  or  other  Acts, 
or  should  any  obstruction  arise  in  the  execution  of 
the  Poor  Law  Act. 

These  are  the  principal  powers  possessed  by  the  Board. 


Inquiries  by  the  Board. 

3.  The  Poor  Law  Act  also  confers  on  the  Board  very 
extensive  powers  of  inquiry  and  of  obtaining  information 
regarding  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws.  They  are 
empowered  to  inquire  into  the  management  of  the  poor  in 
any  parish,  to  require  answers  or  returns  on  any  question 
or  matter  relating  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  to  summon  any 
person  to  appear  before  them  and  to  examine  such  person 
upon  oath,  and  to  require  the  production  of  books  and 
papers.  Eefusal  to  attend  or  to  give  evidence  or  to  produce 
books  is  punishable  by  a  penalty.  Inquiries  may  be 
carried  out  either  by  the  members  or  the  officers  of  the 
Board,  or  by  Commissioners  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
Inquiries  by  the  members  of  the  Board  are  not  usual. 
More  frequent  is  an  inquiry  by  a  Commissioner.  Members 
of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  medical  practitioners,  and 
architects  or  surveyors  are  alone  eligible  for  appointment 
as  Commissioners  ;  and  the  power  to  employ  such  Com- 
missioners is  only  exercised  when  the  inquiry  to  be 
conducted  necessitates  expert  knowledge  in  regard  to  legal, 
medical,  or  building  matters.  The  Board  may  delegate  to 
a  Commissioner  any  of  their  powers  for  summoning  and 
examining  witnesses,  and  requiring  the  production  of 
papers.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  Board  to  associate 
with  a  Commissioner  one  of  their  own  officers,  in  order 
that  the  expert  may  have  the  assistance  of  one  possessing 
official  knowledge  and  experieirce  of  administration. 


General  Superintendents  op  Poor. 

4.  But  the  vast  majority  of  the  Board's  inquiries  are 
conducted  by  their  own  officers.  By  the  Poor  Law  Act  of 
1856  the  Board  were  empowered  to  ajjpoint  two  "  fit 
'  persons  to  be  General  Superintendents  of  the  Poor  in 
'  Scotland,  to  assist  in  the  execution  of  the  said  Act  {i.e.  the 
'  Poor  Law  Act  of  1845),  or  of  any  other  Act  which  shall 
'  hereafter  be  in  force  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  Scotland." 
The  number  of  the  General  Superintendents  has  since 
been  increased  to  four.  The  Board  have  divided  the 
country  into  four  districts : — 

(1)  The  Northern  Highland :  comprising  the 
counties  of  Banff',  Caithness,  Elgin,  Inverness, 
Nairn,  Orkney,  Ross  and  Cromarty,  Sutherland, 
and  Zetland,  with  167  parishes,  having  an  area  of 
1 2,200  square  miles,  and  an  aggregate  population  of 
394,308. 

(2)  llie  Southern  Highland:  comprising  the 
counties  of  Aberdeen,  Clackmannan,  Fife,  Forfar, 
Kincardine,  Kinross,  and  Perth,  with  296  parishes, 
having  an  area  of  6,400  si^uare  miles,  and  an 
aggregate  population  of  1,010,577. 

(3)  'The  South-Eastern :  comprising  the  counties  of 
Argyll,  Berwick,  Bute,  Dumbarton,  Edinburgh, 
Haddington.  Linlithgow,  Peebles,  Roxburgh,  Selkirk, 
and  Stirling,  with  224  parishes,  having  an  area  of 
6,500  square  miles,  and  an  aggregate  population  of 
1,059,804. 

(4)  The  South-Western  :  comprising  the  counties  of 
Ayr,  Dumfries,  Kirkcudbriglit,  Lanark,  Renfrew, 
and  Wigtown,  with  187  parishes,  having  an  area  of 
4,700  square  miles,  and  an  aggregate  population  of 
2,007,414. 

6.  When  the  General  Superintendents  of  Poor  were  first 
appointed  in  1856,  the  Board  of  Supervision  addressed  to 


them  letters  of  instructions  as  to  their  duties,  and  the  method  General 
of  carrying  them  out.  (These  letters  will  be  found  at  Superin- 
p.  126  of  Appendix  A  of  the  Twelfth  Report  of  the  Board,  tendents  of 
for  the  year  1856-7.)  By  these  letters  the  General  Super-  P?'"'.  'heir 
intendents  are  authorised  to  attend  meetings  of  Parish  f''"^ 
Councils  and  take  part  in  the  discussions,  but  not  to  vote  ;  duties,  etc. 
to  require  information  and  returns  from  Parish  Councils 
and  inspectors  of  poor ;  to  summon  persons  before  them 
and  examine  them  on  oath  ;  and  to  require  the  production  j 
of  books,  accounts,  and  writings.  They  are  instructed  not  I 
to  interfere  with  the  proceedings  of  Parish  Councils,  so  as 
to  exonerate  these  bodies  or  their  officials  from  responsi- 
bility, or  in  any  way  to  supersede  them  in  their  adminis- 
trative functions.  If  they  find  any  illegal  or  reprehensible 
practice  prevailing  in  any  parish,  either  in  the  administra- 
tion of  relief  or  the  conduct  of  the  officials,  they  are  to 
point  it  out  to  the  Parish  Council,  and  report  it  to  the 
Board.  They  are  to  see  that  the  minutes  and  records, 
books  and  accounts  are  properly  and  correctly  kept ;  and  if 
any  inspector,  after  due  warning  and  instruction,  fails  to 
keep  his  books  properly,  they  are  to  report  the  circum- 
stances to  the  Board.  They  are  to  endeavour  to  visit  each 
parish  and  be  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  Parish  Council 
once  at  least  every  year.  At  such  visits  they  are  to 
examine  into  the  manner  in  which  relief  is  administered 
and  the  duties  of  inspectors  performed,  to  ascertain  the 
arrangements  for  providing  medical  relief,  and  to  satisfy 
themselves  by  personal  inspection  of  the  general  condition 
of  the  paupers  compared  with  that  of  the  independent 
labourers  in  the  parish.  They  are  required  after  such 
visit  to  repoi't  to  the  Board  anything  deserving  of  notice,  or 
requiring  the  interference  of  the  Central  Authority.  They 
are  also  called  on  to  make,  twice  in  every  year,  general 
reports  on  the  state  of  their  respective  districts.  They  are 
instructed  to  receive  and  investigate  complaints  by  paupers 
of  harsh  or  improjDer  treatment  by  the  inspector  or  by  the 
governor  of  a  poorhouse,  and  to  take  every  opportunity  of 
explaining  to  the  poor  and  to  the  people  generally  their 
right  to  apply  to  the  Sheriff  if  they  are  refused  relief,  and 
to  the  Board  if  they  consider  the  relief  granted  to  them  to 
be  inadequate. 

6.  They  are  directed  to  inquire  into  any  allegation  of 
malversation  or  other  misconduct  on  the  part  of  an 
inspector  of  poor,  and  are  advised  as  to  the  procedure  to 
be  followed  in  conducting  such  inquiries. 

7.  The  letters  conclude  with  these  words  : — "  The  collec- 
'  tion  and  difl'usion  of  information  as  to  the  proper  uses 
'  and  management  of  poorhouses,  the  administration  of 
'  outdoor  relief,  the  state  of  pauperism  in  general,  and  the 
'  welfare  of  the  working  classes  are  matters  to  which  your 
'  attention  will  be  given  in  your  communications  with  the 
'  local  boards  and  the  intelligent  persons  engaged  in  the 
'  local  administration,  to  whom  you  may  be  able  to  impart 
'  much  useful  information  derived  from  your  previous 
'  experience  and  observation." 

8.  With  certain  modifications,  the  foregoing  statement, 
drawn  up  fifty  years  ago,  fairly  represents  the  duties  of  the 
General  Superiiiteudents  of  Poor  at  the  present  time.  It 
is,  however,  no  longer  the  duty  of  each  General  Super- 
intendent to  inspect  and  report  on  the  poorhouses  within 
his  district.  The  General  Superintendent  for  the  South- 
western District  has  the  supervision  of  all  the  poorhouses  in 
Scotland.  Further,  the  Board  no  longer  expect  the  General 
Superintendents  to  be  present  at  a  meeting  of  each  Parish 
Council  once  a  year. 

9.  The  normal  duty  of  a  General  Superintendent,  and 
the  duty  which  occupies  the  greater  part  of  his  time  and 
attention,  is  to  visit  every  parish  in  his  district,  to  inquire 
into  the  manner  in  which  the  books  and  records  are  kejj;. 
and  the  duties  of  the  inspector  of  poor  and  other  officials 
are  performed  ;  to  make  himself  acciuainted  with  the  extent 
of  ^Jauperism  in  the  parish,  and  the  methods  of  the  Parish 
Couiicil  in  dealing  with  it ;  and  to  report  to  the  Board  the 
result  of  all  these  investigations.  This  is  his  regular  work 
from  day  to  day. 

10.  The  nature  of  these  duties  may  be  gathered  from 
the  form  of  the  reports  that  the  Board  require  the  General 
Superintendents  to  make.  Copies  of  these  forms  are 
appended.    {Vide  App.  No.  GLVIII.  {B-D).) 

11.  In  addition  to  these  regular  duties,  the  General 
Superintendents  are  frequently  called  on  to  make  special 
inquiries  and  reports  for  the  information  and  guidance  of 
the  Board  in  connection  with  such  matters  as  complaints 
by  paujiers  of  inadequate  relief  or  of  ill-treatment  by 
Parish  Councils  or  their  officials,  charges  of  misconduct  or 
neglect  of  duty  by  inspectors  of  poor  and  others,  disputes 
between  Parish  Councils,  allegations  of  maladministration, 
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etc.  etc.  These  special  inquiries  number  from  fifty  to  sixty 
every  year  in  the  case  of  Mr  Barclay,  who  coiulucts  the 
inquiries  as  to  poorhouses  ;  in  the  case  of  the  other  three 
General  Superintendents,  they  number  from  twenty  to 
thirty  every  year. 

12.  The  office  of  General  Superintendent  is  one  of  great 
value  and  importance  in  Poor  Law  administration.  By 
means  of  these  officials  the  Central  Board  is  kept  in  touch 
with  the  local  bodies.  Their  functions  are  to  instruct  and 
assist  inspectors  of  poor  in  the  keeping  of  their  books  and 
the  performance  of  their  work  ;  to  confer  with  chairmen 
and  members  of  Pansli  Councils  and  Poorhouse  Com- 
mittees, and  advise  them  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
administering  relief ;  to  correct  abuses  and  check  irregu- 
larities ;  and  to  keep  the  Board  informed  of  any  matters 
in  connection  with  the  relief  of  the  poor  that  call  for 
attention  or  interference.  They  are  the  channels  whereby 
the  policy  of  the  Board  is  communicated  to  and  impressed 
on  Parish  Councils,  and  the  proceedings  of  Parish  Councils 
are  made  known  to  the  Board. 

13.  The  ordinary  reports  of  the  General  Superintendents 
of  Poor  are  constantly  made  use  of  as  a  means  of  pressing 
on  Parish  Councils  the  views  of  the  Board  in  regard  to 
])roper  administration.  For  examjile,  the  General  Super- 
intendents are  asked  to  note  and  rejjort  cases  where,  in 
their  opinion,  relief  is  being  given  to  persons  who  are  not 
jiroper  objects  of  relief.  It  is  the  practice  of  the  Board 
to  request  the  Parish  Councils  to  submit  observations  or 
explanations  regarding  such  cases  ;  and  if  these  are  not 
satisfactory,  the  Board  take  the  ojiportunity  of  explaining 
the  law,  and  the  most  a]iproved  practice  of  dealing  with 
such  cases.  By  constant  pressure  on  Parish  Councils  in 
this  way,  much  is  done  to  keep  the  Poor  Law  administra- 
tion up  to  a  fairly  good  standard. 

Area  of  Poor  Law  Administration. 

14.  The  unit  of  Poor  Law  administration  in  Scotland 
is  the  civil  parish.  There  are  at  present  874  parishes. 
They  vary  largely,  both  in  extent  and  population. 

15.  The  jjopulation  of  many  parishes  being  very  low, 
the  number  of  poor  on  the  roll  is  small.  At  15th  May  1905 
there  weie  over  300  parishes  with  fewer  than  10  ordinary 
poor  {i.e.  exclusive  of  dependants  and  lunatics)  on  the 
roll. 

16.  As  each  parish  lias  a  separate  Parish  Council  and 
separate  officials,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  waste  of 
administrative  niacliinery,  and  that  the  number  of  small 
parishes  might  be  advantageously  reduced. 

17.  The  Poor  Law  Act  of  1845  (section  16)  provided 
for  the  combination  of  parishes  for  Poor  Law  purposes. 
The  power  of  forming  combinations  under  tliat  section 
lies  with  the  Local  Government  Board,  but  it  can  only  be 
exercised  when  the  Parish  Councils  of  the  parishes  con- 
cerned resolve  that  it  is  expedient.  The  power  has  been 
exercised  on  four  occasions  only,  the  most  recent  instance 
being  as  far  back  as  1879.  In  1845  the  three  parishes 
forming  the  Island  of  Islay  in  Argyllshire  were  combined. 
This  combination  was  dissolved  in  1868.  The  other  three 
rases  of  combination  were  in  the  large  cities  of  Glasgow 
(Govan),  Edinburgh,  and  Dundee.  The  power  of  combina- 
tion under  section  16  of  the  Poor  Law  Act  has  therefore 
not  been  made  use  of  to  reduce  the  nmuber  of  small 
parishes,  but  to  remove  the  difficulties  of  administration 
that  necessarily  arise  when  the  area  of  a  large  town  is 
under  the  charge  of  more  than  one  Poor  Law  Authority. 

18.  In  addition  to  the  power  of  combination  given  to 
the  Local  Government  Board  by  section  16  of  the  Poor 
Law  Act,  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  has  power,  under  the 
Local  Government  Acts,  to  unite,  or  divide,  or  alter  the 
boundaries  of  parishes,  and  since  1894  he  has  exercised 
this  power  in  forty-five  cases.  It  is  his  practice  to  consult 
the  Local  Government  Board  before  he  issues  orders 
altering  parish  boundaries.  The  Board's  general  policy  is 
in  favour  of  uniting  small  parishes,  and  of  making  such 
alterations  of  boundaries  as  will  bring  a  single  community — 
such  as  a  burgh — under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  single  Parish 
Council. 

19.  Little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  amalgamating 
small  parishes,  but  the  number  of  cases  in  which  a  burgh 
is  situated  in  two  or  more  parishes  has  been  considerably 
reduced.  There  are  still,  however,  about  thirty  burghs — 
including  Glasgow,  Dundee,  Perth,  Kilmarnock,  Dum- 
barton, Coatbridge,  and  Wisliaw — that  are  situated  in  two 
or  more  parishes. 


Parish  Councils.  Mr.  Ahijah 

Murray. 

20.  In  Scotland  the  local  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  ■  

is  in  the  hands  of  the  Parish  Councils.    The  minimum  7  May  1907. 

niembeiship  of  a  Parish  Council  is  five,  the  maximum  parish  Coun 

thirty-one.    The  number  of  Councillors  is  fixed  in  burghal  j-iigj,. 

parishes  by  the  Town  Council,  in  landward  parishes  by  the  nienibership 

County  Council,  in  parishes  partly  burghal  and  partly  a^„(j  niethod  of 

landward  by  the  Town  and  County  Councils  jointly.    In  fixing. 

all  cases  the  approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board  is 

required  ;  and  when  a  difference  arises  between  a  Town  and 

County  Council,  either  as  to  the  total  number  of  Councillors 

or  their  distribution  between  the  burghal  and  landward 

parts  of  the  parish,  the  decision  lies  with  the  Board.  In 

such  cases  the  Board  consider  the  whole  circumstances  of 

the  parish,  but  population  is  the  dominant  factor  in  the 

decision. 

21.  Of  the  874  parishes,  about  600  have  from  5  to  9 
Councillors  ;  about  200  have  from  10  to  15,  and  the 
remainder  have  more.  Six  parishes  have  the  maximum 
number  of  31. 
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22.  The  Councillors  are  elected  every  third  year  by  the 
county  and  burgh  electors,  and  tl.e  elections  are  carried  out 
in  counties  by  the  County  Councils  at  the  same  time  as  the 
election  of  County  Councillors,  and  in  burghs  by  the  Town 
Councils  at  the  same  time  as  the  election  of  Town  Coun- 
cillors. 

23.  A  great  many  parishes — nearly  one-half  of  the  whole 
number — are  divided  into  wards  for  the  luirjjoses  of  the 
election.  Owing  to  the  provision  that  every  County  Council 
electoral  division,  so  far  as  within  a  parish,  shall  be  a  parish 
ward,  some  parish  wards  are  extremely  small.  At  the  elec- 
tion in  1898  (the  latest  for  which  figures  are  available),  there 
were  eighteen  instances  in  which  the  number  of  electors  in  a 
■ward  was  under  20.  In  two  cases  there  were  only  2 
electors,  in  one  case  3,  and  in  four  cases  5.  The  most 
notable  instance  was  that  of  the  parish  of  Croy  (Inverness- 
shire).  It  is  a  comparatively  small  parish,  and  the 
electorate  numbered  246.  It  is  divided  into  five  jaarish 
wards.  One  had  122  electors,  one  65,  one  55,  and  two  had 
2  electors  each.  Under  the  existing  law  there  are  no  means 
of  rectifying  this.  In  one  instance  the  Board,  on  the 
suggestion  of  the  local  bodies,  determined  that  what  was 
by  statute  a  separate  ward  should  not  be  treated  as  such. 
But  they  have  no  authority  for  such  action,  and  it  is  liable 
to  be  called  in  question. 

24.  If  in  any  parish  the  full  number  of  Councillors  is 
not  elected,  the  Local  Governmeiit  Board  has  power  to 
order  a  new  election.  At  the  first  Parish  Council  election 
in  1895  there  were  only  10  instances  in  which  the  election 
was  not  comj)lete.  At  the  189,S  election  the  number  rose 
to  115;  at  the  1901  election  it  was  124,  and  at  the  1904 
election  102.  In  all  these  cases  the  Boaid  ordered  new 
elections.  It  would  be  a  saving  of  expense  if  in  such  cases 
there  was  power  to  complete  the  Council  by  co-ojition,  as  is 
done  when  a  casual  vacancy  in  a  Parish  Council  takes 
place. 

25.  A  Parish  Council  election  for  the  whole  of  Scotland 
costs  over  £10,000.  The  expenses  are  met  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  Town  and  County  Councils,  and  are  re- 
covered by  them  from  the  Parish  Councils.  Any  dispute 
as  to  the  charges  falls  to  be  determined  by  the  Local 
Government  Board.  The  Board  have  in  a  number  of 
instances  reduced  the  charges  made  against  Parish  Councils. 
In  one  case  they  reduced  a  claim  from  £62  to  £20,  and  in 
another  from  £277  to  £193.  If  the  Board  had  power  to 
fix  a  scale  of  charges,  the  cost  of  the  elections  might  be 
somewhat  diminished. 

26.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  deficiency  in  the  Procedure  as 
number  of  Councillors  elected  is  so  great  that  there  is  not  to  incomplete 
a  quorum,  and  the  Parish  Council  are  unable  to  act.    In  elections,  etc. 
such  cases  the  Board  exercise  the  power  given  them  by 

section  18  of  the  Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1894, 
and  authorise  those  who  have  been  elected  to  act  as  the 
Parish  Council  until  a  further  election  takos  place.  If  no 
Parish  Councillors  at  all  have  been  elected,  the  Board 
appoint  one  or  more  local  men  of  experience  to  act  as  the 
Parish  Council  until  a  further  election  is  held. 

27.  A  Parish  Council  sometimes  becomes  unable  to  act 
owing  to  the  membership  being  reduced  by  deaths  or 
resignations  to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  not  a  quorum 

left.     In  these  circumstances  the  Board  authorise   the  Difficulty  of 
remaining  members  to  act  until  an  election  takes  idace.    A  securing'  a 
peculiar  instance  of  this  nature  has  occurred  in  Barra,  one  Parish  Council 
of  the  insular  parishes  of  Inverness-shire.    In  May  of  last  at  Bana  and 
year  the  members  of  the  Parish  Council  resigned  with  the  action  of 
exception  of  two,  one  of  whom  was  absent  from  the  parish  Hoard  there- 

asto. 
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in  ill-health.  The  Board  i?.=ued  orders  authorising  the 
remaining  resident  Councillor  to  act  temporarily  as  the 
Parish  Council,  and  ordering  an  election  to  be  held  to  fill 
the  vacancies.  No  one,  however,  came  forward  as  a 
candidate,  and  the  single  Councillor  continued  to  act  for 
about  five  months.  The  Local  Government  Board  then 
deemed  it  necessary  to  take  further  action,  as  there  was  a 
danger  that  the  parochial  administration  might  break 
down,  and  as  the  finances  of  the  parish  were  in  a  very 
serious  condition.  They  accordingly  appointed  Mr  Millar, 
their  General  Superintendent  of  Poor  for  the  Northern 
Highland  District,  and  myself  to  act  along  with  the  local 
Councillor  as  the  Parish  Council  of  Barra,  and  this 
temporary  Council,  consisting  of  one  local  member  elected 
in  the  ordinary  way  and  two  officials  appointed  by  the 
Central  Department,  has  been  administering  the  Poor  Law 
in  the  parish  since  October  last. 

Offices. 

28.  Parish  Councils  have  power  to  provide  office  accom- 
modation for  their  business  and  rooms  for  their  meetings. 
In  the  smaller  parishes  an  office  is  not  usually  provided  ; 
the  ordinary  arrangement  is  for  the  inspector  of  poor  to 
conduct  the  business  in  his  private  residence.  In  the 
larger  parishes  offices  are  generally  provided.  In  most 
cases  these  are  rented,  but  sometimes  they  are  purchased 
or  built.  There  is  sometimes  difficulty,  however,  in  the 
way  of  purchasing  or  building  premises.  The  cost  is  too 
great  to  be  met  out  of  current  revenue,  and  money  nnist 
be  borrowed.  Tlie  Poor  Law  Act,  however,  gives  no  power 
to  Parish  Councils  to  borrow  for  providing  oflices.  The 
Local  Government  Act,  1894,  gives  power  to  borrow  for 
offices,  but  only  in  landward  areas.  Accordingly,  the 
Parish  Council  of  a  parish  containing  a  burgii  has  no 
power  to  borrow  for  providing  offices.  The  result  is  in- 
convenient, for  it  is  in  the  larger  parishes  containing 
burghs  that  the  need  for  offices  is  greatest,  while  the 
facilities  for  providing  them  are  least. 

Need  for  29.  Parish  Councils  have  no  power  to  provide  dwelling- 

power  to  \tTO-  houses  for  their  officials.    Save  in  the  case  of  the  medical 
vide  dwelling  officers,  there  is  no  great  need  for  such  power.    In  some 
houses  for       cases,  particularly  in   the   Highlands  and   Islands,  the 
parish  medical  jjjg^jgj^l  officer  has  oiiUculty  in  finding  a  suitable  house 
conveniently  situated  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish, 
and  it  would  be  advisable  that  Parish  Councils  should 
have  power  to  provide  houses  for  their  medical  officers, 
and  to  borrow  for  the  purpose. 

The  Inspector  of  Poor. 

Inspectors  ol       30.  Every  Parish  Council  is  required  to  appoint  one  or 
poor,  their      more  inspectors  of  poor.    It  is  competent  for  the  Parish 
reniur.eration,  Council  to  divide  the  parish  into  districts  and  appoint  an 
tenure  of        inspector  for  each.    There  are  five  parishes  so  divided, 
oftice,  etc.       Unless  a  parish  is  divided,  it  is  not  competent  to  appoint 
more  than  one  inspector  of  poor.    Assistants,  however, 
may  be  appointed  when  required.    In  a  few  instances  the 
office  of  inspector  of  poor  for  more  than  one  parish  is  held 
by  the  same  person. 

The  remuneration  of  the  inspector  of  poor  is  fixed 
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31. 


by  the  Parish  Council.  Salaries  of  inspectors  range  from 
£3  to  £1,000  a  year.  The  Local  Government  Board  have 
no  power  to  interfere  in  regard  to  an  inspector's  remunera- 
tion. In  one  case,  however,  where  a  Parish  Council 
reduced  the  salary  of  an  inspector,  with  the  apparent  object 
of'  compelling  him  to  resign,  the  Board  presented  a 
petition  to  the  Court,  and  it  was  held  that  the  resolution 
of  the  Parish  Council  was  illegal.  The  Parish  Council 
has  no  power  to  dismiss  an  inspector  ;  that  power  lies 
with  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  power  is  fre- 
quently exercised.  Hardly  a  year  passes  without  one  or 
more  inspectors  being  removed  from  office,  or  called  on  to 
resign.  The  usual  grounds  of  dismissal  are  neglect  of 
duty,  misconduct  (such  as  drunkenness),  or  misappropria- 
tion of  parochial  funds. 

32.  It  is  only  in  large  parishes  that  inspectors  of  poor 
give  their  whole  time  to  their  parochial  duties.  In  most 
cases  they  are  also  engaged  in  other  occupations.  The 
Board  have  specified  certain  occupations  which  they 
regard  as  incompatible  with  the  functions  of  an  inspector 
of  poor.  These  include  the  offices  of  governor  of  a  poor- 
house,  medical  officer  of  a  parish,  procurator-fiscal,  sheriif- 
clerk,  justice  of  peace  clerk,  sheriff-officer,  magistrate  or 
town  councillor  of  a  burgh,  member  of  a  school  board,  or 
of  a  county  secondary  education  committee.  The  Board 
also  consider  it  inexpedient  for  an  inspector  of  poor  to  hold 
the  situation  of  giound-officer  or  any  similar  situation 


under  a  proprietor  or  factor,  or  to  hold  a  license  for  the 
sale  of  spirituous  liquors,  or  to  be  a  practising  law  agent, 
or  a  parish  minister,  or  a  parish  councillor  in  a 
neighbouring  parish.  Inspectors  and  assistant  inspectors 
are  forbidden  to  sell  any  articles  whatever  to  persons  in 
receipt  of  relief,  or  to  derive  any  profit  or  emolument, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  provisions  or  other 
articles  supplied  or  sold  to  such  persons.  Inspectors  in 
Highland  parishes  are  required  to  have  a  knowledge  of 
Gaelic.  The  Board,  by  means  of  their  power  to  dismiss 
inspectors  of  poor,  can,  if  necessary,  enforce  their  views  as 
to  the  fitness  of  any  inspector  to  hold  office. 

33.  The  following  are  the  duties  of  an  inspector  of  poor  Duties  of 

inspectors  ol 
poor. 


as  set  forth  in  the  Poor  Law  Act 

(1)  To  keep  the  books, 


the 


etc.  relating  to 
management  or  relief  of  the  poor  in  the  parish. 

(2j  To  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances of  each  individual  receiving  relief. 

(3)  To  keep  a  register  of  all  such  persons,  and  of 
the  sums  paid  to  them,  and  of  all  ijersons  who  have 
applied  for  and  been  I'efused  relief,  and  the  grounds 
of  refusal. 

(4)  To  visit  and  inspect  at  least  twice  a  year,  and 
oftener  if  required  by  the  Parish  Council  or  the 
Local  Government  Board,  all  the  paupers  receiving 
relief  who  reside  in  the  parish  or  within  five  miles 
of  it. 

(0)  To  report  to  the  Parish  Council  and  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  upon  all  matters  connected 
with  the  management  of  the  poor,  in  conformity 
with  the  instructions  which  he  may  receive  from 
these  bodies  respectively. 

(6)  To  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  Parish 
Council  or  Local  Government  Board  may  direct. 

(7)  To  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  all 
applicants  for  relief,  and  to  grant  relief  to  such 
applicants  as  may  be  entitled  to  it  until  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Parish  Council. 

34.  With  regard  to  the  keeping  of  the  books,  the  duty  Thecleik 
of  inspector  of  jioor  has  been  in  some  cases  modified  by  the  Parisbl 
the  appointment  of  a  clerk  to  the  Parish  Council.    This  Council,  laf 
appointment  is  authorised  by  the  Local  Government  (Scot-  appointm* 
land)  Act,  1894,  and  in  a  considerable  number  of  parishes  a  ^""^  dutief 
clerk  has  been  appointed.    In  most  cases,  however,  the 
inspector  has  been  appointed  clerk  ;  and  where  no  appoint- 
ment of  clerk  has  been  made,  the  inspector  acts  as  clerk. 

35.  Where  a  clerk,  who  is  not  also  inspector,  has  been 
appointed,  the  usual  arrangement  is  that  he  keeps  the 
minute-book,  account-books,  etc.,  while  the  inspector 
keeps  the  pay-roll,  record  of  applications,  registers  of 
poor,  etc. 

36.  The  Local  Government  Board  have  issued  instruc-  Prescribe 
tions  to  inspectors  requiring  them  to  keep  uniform  records  forms  of  1 
of  the  poor,  and  have  prescribed  the  forms  of  certain  and  requ  \  ^ 
books  that  are  to  be  kept.  ments  as 

These  include—  uniform 

(1)  A  Record  of  Applications  for  parochial  relief, 
containing  the  names  and  residences  of  all  appli- 
cants, their  occupations  and  earnings,  the  names  and 
earnings  of  their  families,  their  circumstances  and 
condition,  the  manner  in  which  the  application  is 
disposed  of  by  the  inspector  and  by  the  Parish 
Council,  and  when  refused,  the  grounds  of  refusal. 

(2)  A  General  Register  of  Poor,  containing  the 
names  of  all  persons  chargeable  to  the  parish, 
whether  resident  or  not,  who  receive  relief  by 
authority  of  the  Parish  Council,  with  full  informa- 
tion regarding  each  case,  including  any  changes  iu 
their  circumstances,  or  in  the  relief  given  to  them. 

(3)  A  separate  Register  of  Children,  containing 
further  j)arliculars  as  to  their  religious  denomination, 
the  persons  with  whom  they  are  boarded,  the  service 
or  occupation  to  which  they  are  sent,  etc.  etc. 

(4)  A  Pay-roll,  containing  the  sums  paid  to  each 
pauper  weekly,  fortnightly,  or  monthly,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

(5)  A  Visiting  Report,  containing  the  visits  of  the 
inspector  to  the  paupers,  his  notes  on  their  condition, 
and  any  changes  in  the  circumstances  of  them  or 
their  families. 

Forms  of  these  books  will  be  found  in  the  Book  of  Rules, 
Instructions,  and  Recommendations  issued  by  the  Board. 

Applications  for  Relief. 

37.  Applications  for  relief  are  made  to  the  inspector  of  Proced 
Poor,  and  he  is  required  to  give  answer  to  every  application  toapijli 
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witlrm  twenty-four  hours.  If  necessary,  he  gives  interim 
relief  at  once  until  he  shall  have  completed  his  inquiries. 
If  he  finds  that  the  applicant  is  lej,'ally  entitled  to  relief, 
he  is  bound  to  grant  it  until  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Parish  Council. 

38.  The  responsibility  for  relief  thus  rests  in  the  first 
insUmce  on  the  inspector  of  poor,  nnd  he  remains  responsible 
until  there  is  a  meeliug  of  the  Paiish  Council,  when  the 
responsibility  is  transferred  to  that  body.  The  jJeriod 
during  which  the  sole  responsibility  rests  on  the  inspector 
varies  according  to  the  frequency  of  meetings  of  the  Parish 
Council  or  its  Relief  Committee.  In  the  largest  parishes 
the  intervals  between  meetings  is  no  more  than  a  week  or 
a  fortnight ;  in  many  parishes  meetings  are  held  monthly, 
but  in  small  or  sparsely  populated  parishes  intervals  of 
three  months  or  more  may  occur  between  meetings. 

39.  The  responsibility  resting  on  an  inspector  is  some- 
what serious,  especially  in  cases  where  he  refuses  relief, 
for  not  only  is  he  liable  to  dismissal  by  the  Boaid  for 
neglect  of  duty,  but  if  the  life  or  health  of  a  poor  person  is 
endangered  by  such  neglect,  he  is  liable  to  prosecution  on 
a  criminal  charge.  There  are  no  very  recent  in-tances  of 
prosecution,  but  the  Board  of  Supervision,  in  their  Report 
for  1847,  called  attention  to  a  cnse  ;  and  Graham,  in  his 
work  on  the  Poor  Law,  cites  ani  '  er  case  that  occurred  in 
1850,  where  the  inspector  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
a  fine  of  £50  or  one  month's  imprisonment.  The  most 
recent  instance  that  I  am  aware  of  occurred  in  1893,  when 
an  inspector  was  tried  on  a  charge  of  culpable  neglect  of 
duty  towards  a  p(i(ir  person  by  failing  to  give  sustenance 
and  aiteiition  to  her,  thereby  causing  or  accelevating  her 
death.  The  accused  pleaded  guilty  of  a  technical  neglect 
of  duty,  but  such  as  did  not  result  in  causing  or  accelerat- 
ing the  death  of  the  pauper,  and  the  Prosecutor  did  not 
press  for  sentence.  This  was  a  case  of  a  poor  woman  who 
had  been  offered  relief  in  the  poorhouse,  but  would  not 
accept  it.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  constantly  occurring,  and 
ciuse  great  diliiculty  to  inspectors.  On  the  cpiestion  of 
the  duty  and  liability  of  au  inspector  of  poor  in  such  a 
case,  the  Board  of  Supervision  (Minnie  of  12tli  July  1877, 
p.  53  of  Rules,  etc.)  expressed  ihe  opinion  that  the 
inspector,  having  (jll'ered  relief  in  the  p  .urhouse,  incurs  no 
criminal  responsibility  if  the  pauper  perversely  refuses  to 
accept  such  offer.  But  the  Local  Government  Board  do 
not  fully  endorse  this  view,  and  have  sometimes  informed 
inspectors  that  an  oll'er  of  poorhouse  relief,  when  not 
accepted,  does  not  free  them  from  responsibility. 

40.  As  soon  as  the  inspector  reports  a  case  to  the  Parish 
Council  or  Relief  Committee,  his  responsibility  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  Parish  Council.  It  falls  to  that  body  to 
determine  how  each  application  shall  be  dealt  with.  Their 
first  duty  is  to  decide  wlieLher  the  applicant  is  a  proper 
object  of  relief.  As  Mr  Macpherson  has  explained  (par. 
84  of  his  statement),  the  following  classes  of  persons  are 
entitled  to  relief,  viz.  all  persons  disabled  by  age,  or  by 
mental  or  bodily  infirmity,  from  gaining  a  livelihood  by 
working,  and  having  no  means  of  subsistence  ;  widows  or 
deserted  wives  who,  though  able-bodied,  are  burdened  with 
young  children ;  and  orphan  or  deserted  pupil  children. 

41.  Generally  spi  aking,  two  puints  fall  to  be  considered 
in  determining  whether  an  applicant  is  entitled  to  relief  ; — 
(1)  Is  he  destitute  ?    (2)  Is  he  disabled  ? 

42.  On  the  first  point,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  inspector  to 
furnish  the  Parish  Council  with  full  information,  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  form  a  sound  judgment.  On  the  second 
point,  the  Parish  Council  must  in  most  cases  be  guided 
largely  by  the  opinion  of  the  medical  officer. 

43.  If  a  person  is  able-bodied,  that  is,  if  he  is  not 
suffering  from  such  disability,  phj'sical  or  mental,  as  will 
prevent  him  earning  his  own  subsistence,  the  Parish 
Council  are  not  entitled  to  relieve  him.  Nor  are  they 
entitled  to  relieve  the  dependants  of  an  able-bodied  man 
so  long  as  such  dependants  are  living  in  family  with  him. 
If,  however,  the  husband  or  father  be  in  prison,  or  if  he  be 
in  desertion,  the  dependants  may,  if  necessary,  be  admitted 
to  relief. 

44.  Cases  are  constantly  occurring  where  humanity 
compels  Parish  Councils  to  depart  from  the  strict  letter  of 
the  law.  As  Mr  Macijherson  has  pointed  out  (par.  92  of 
his  statement),  the  Central  Board  have  themselves  indicated 
in  a  Circular  that  the  law  is  not  to  be  rigorously  adhered 
to.  They  say  : — "  In  considering  the  question  of  dis- 
'  ability,  however,  in  the  case  of  a  person  really  destitute, 
'  the  inspector  should  not  carry  the  letter  of  the  law  to  an 
'  extreme."  Where  an  able-bodied  man  has  not  the  means 
to  furnish  his  sick  wife  or  sick  child  with  the  treatment 
or  nourishment  that  the  sick  person  requires,  the  law  is 


constantly  being  broken.    For  instance,  the  Parish  Council    Mr.  Abijah 
of  Glasgow  some  months  ago  submitted  to   the   Local  Murray. 
Government  Board  a  list  of  applications  made  by  able-   „  ~     77  _ 

bodied  men  for  relief  to  their  dependants  during  the  three    ' 

months  from  16th  May  to  16th  August  1906.  The  cases 
numbered  50,  and  iir  22  of  these  the  Parish  Council  had, 
in  spite  of  the  illegality,  granted  relief. 

45.  An  instance  of  a  not  uncommon  occurrence  came 
under  the  notice  of  the  Board  only  the  other  day.  An 
able-bodied  man — a  travelling  tinker — ajiplied  for  relief 
on  behalf  of  his  wife,  who  had  given  birth  to  a  child  in  a 
tent.  The  medical  officer  attended  her  and  prescribed 
nourishment,  \\'hich  was  afforded  by  the  inspector  of  poor, 
the  father  having  no  means.  The  Board  indicated  their 
approval  of  the  inspector's  action,  and  in  a  subsequent 
letter  to  him,  dated  7th  March  1907,  they  expressed  their 
views  in  these  terms  : — • 

"This  was  a  case  in  which  the  strict  letter  of  the  law 
'  could  not  be  given  efl'ect  to.  The  Board  desire  further  to 
'  repeat  their  approval  of  your  action  in  granting  relief, 
'  though  it  cannot  in  the  present  state  of  the  law  be  con- 
'  iidered  as  strictly  legal.  The  Board  cannot  recommend  Need  for 
'  tliat  relief  be  refused  where  such  is  clearly  necessary,  m  idification 
'  even  though  the'husband  may  be  an  able-bodied  man."      of  the  law  as 

46.  A  modification  of  the  law  on  this  point  is  clearly  bodied, 
called  for. 

Refusal  of  Relief. 

47.  When  an  inspector  of  poor  refuses  relief,  he  is  Pauper's 
required  to  give  to  the  applicant  a  certificate  stating  that  appeal  to 
relief  luis  been  refused,  and  giving  the  grounds  of  refusal.  Sheriff 

The  poor  person  may  then  ap|ieal  to  the  Sheriff,  in  terms  of  against  refusal 
section  73  of  the  Poor  Law  Act.    Tiie  intervention  of  an  of  relief  and 
agent  is  not  required,  and  the  ajiplication  may  be  made  pi'o^eiiure 
'  either  verbally  or  in  writing.    If  the  Sheriff  is  satisfied  tliereasto. 
that  the  applicant  is  not  entitled  to  relief,  he  at  once 
pronounces  a  deliverance  to  that  etlect.    If,  however,  he  is 
of  opinion  that  there  is  a  priraa  facie  case  for  relief,  he 
directs  the  inspector  to  give  interim  relief,  and  to  lodge  a 
statement  setting  forth  the  reasons  for  refusal.    If  tlie 
inspector  fails  to  lodge  such  statement,  the  Sheriff  decides 
that  the  applicant  is  entitled  to  relief,  and  orders  the 
Parish  Council  to  give  it.    If  a  statement  is  lodged,  he 
appoints  it  to  be  answered,  and,  if  required,  nominates  an 
agent  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  applicant.    If  necessary,  he 
directs  a  record  to  be  made  up  and  a  proof  led,  and  there- 
after issues  his  judgment. 

48.  The  number  of  cases  in  which  poor  persons  have  ."dumber  of 
taken  advantage  of  their  right  to  appeal  to  the  Slieritt'  is  appeals  to 
considerable.     As  was  natural,  the  greatest  number  of  Sheriff, 
appeals  were  taken  in  the  early  years  of  the  existing  Poor 

Law.  In  the  year  1846-7  theie  were  1,043  appeals.  Last 
year  the  number  as  returned  to  the  Board  was  473.  These 
figures,  however,  are  short  of  the  actual  numbers,  as 
complete  records  are  not  kept  in  some  Sheriff  Courts.  In 
very  few  cases  is  a  formal  deliverance  given  by  tlie  Sheriff. 
When  the  inspector  of  poor  finds  that  the  Sheriff  takes  the 
view  that  the  applicant  has  a  jjrima  facie  claim,  he  usually 
acquiesces  and  grants  relief. 


Complaints  of  Inadequate  Relief. 

49.  The  authority  of  the  Sheriff  is  strictly  confined  to  Pauper's 
the  question  of  the  right  of  a  poor  person  to  be  relieved  ;  appeal  to 
the  question  of  the  amount  or  the  nature  of  the  relief  that  Board  against 
may  be  required  is  beyond  his  jurisdiction,  and  he  is  not  inadequacy  of 
entitled  to  interfere  in  regard  to  it.    The  amount  and  the  relief  and 
description  of  relief  are  matters  for  the  inspector  of  poor  procedure 
and  the  Parish  Council  in  the  first  instance.    But  if  a  thereasto. 
poor  person  who  has  been  admitted  to  relief  considers  that 
the  relief  granted  to  him  is  inadequate,  he  is  entitled  to 
lodge  a  complaint  with  the  Local  Government  Board.  '  The 
Board  are  bound,  without  delay,  to  investigate  the  nature 
and  grounds  of  the  complaint.    If  they  find  that  the 
grounds  of  complaint  are  well  founded,  and  if  these  are 
not  removed  by  the  Parish  Council,  the  Board  issue  a 
minute  declaring  that  the  jjauper  has  a  just  cause  of  action 
against  the  Pari.sh  Council,  and  this  enables  the  pauper  to 
take  proceedings  in  Court  for  the  enforcement  of  his  right 
to  adequate  relief. 


50,  This  right  of  appeal  to  the  Board  with  regard  to  the 
adequacy  of  the  relief  offered  by  the  Parish  Council  is  a 
veiy  important  feature  in  the  Poor  Law  of  Scotland.  The 
appeal  applies  not  only  to  the  amount,  but  also  to  the 
character  or  description  of  the  relief  offered  ;  and  the 
result  is  that  the  Board  becomes  in  effect  a  tribunal  to 
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51.  The  procedure  of  the  Board  in  dealing  with  com- 
plaints of  inadequate  relief  is  as  follows  : — Every  complaint 
must  be  made  on  a  prescribed  form.  This  form  {vide  App. 
No.  GLVIII.  (E))  contains  a  schedule  of  questions  to  be 
answered  both  by  the  applicant  and  by  the  inspector  of 
poor.  The  information  to  be  supplied  includes  the  age  and 
occupation  of  the  applicant,  the  names,  ages,  employment 
and  earnings  of  children  or  dependants  living  in  family, 
the  emjjloyment  and  earnings  of  children  not  living  in 
family,  the  circumstances  of  the  applicant's  parents,  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  applicant's  disability,  the  applicant's 
income  and  resources,  the  amount  of  relief  given  and  the 
amount  claimed,  and  other  circumstances.  Every  inspector 
is  required  to  keep  a  supply  of  these  forms  and  to  give  a 
copy  to  any  pauper  who  may  demand  it.  He  is  also  bound, 
if  required,  to  till  up  the  application  form  for  the  applicant ; 
but  if  the  api^licant  prefers  to  fill  it  up  himself  or  to  have 
it  filled  up  by  any  other  person,  he  is  at  liberty  to  do  so. 
Every  application,  after  being  fdled  up  and  signed,  must, 
before  being  transmitted  to  the  Board,  be  handed  to  the 
inspector  of  pof)r,  who  enters  his  remarks.  It  is  then 
forwarded  to  the  Board,  either  by  the  inspector  or  by  the 
applicant.  If  the  applicant  is  resident  in  a  j^arish  other 
than  that  of  his  settlement,  a  statement  is  obtained  from 
the  inspectors  of  both  the  parish  of  residence  and  the 
parish  of  chargeability. 

52.  When  a  complaint  of  inadequate  relief  is  received, 
it  is  at  once  considered.  If  itappeais  from  the  information 
in  the  schedule  that  the  applicant  has  not  a  good  ground 
of  complaint,  it  is  at  once  dismissed.  If  the  Board  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  information  supplied  or  the  explanations 
given,  they  remit  the  case  back  to  the  Parish  Council  for 
further  consideration.  In  cases  of  special  difficulty  they 
instruct  one  of  their  General  Superintendents  of  Poor  to 
inquire  and  report.  In  1906  the  General  Sujjerintendents 
reported  on  21  out  of  113  complaints  received.  In  almost 
every  case  in  which  the  Board  hold  that  there  is  good 
ground  of  complaint,  the  I'arish  Council  acquiesce  in  the 
Board's  decision,  and  the  issue  of  a  formal  minute  is 
unnecessary. 

53.  The  right  to  complain  to  the  Board  has  been  largely 
taken  advantage  of.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Poor  Law 
Act  of  1845,  till  31st  December  1906,  no  fewer  than  21,798 
complaints  have  been  lodged.  Of  these,  16,830  have  been 
dismissed,  in  4,794  cases  the  ground  of  complaint  has  been 
removed,  137  complaints  have  been  withdrawn  or  stopjied 
by  death,  and  in  only  34  cases  has  it  been  necessary  for  the 
Board  to  issue  a  minute  declaring  that  the  applicant  has 
just  cau.se  of  action.  During  the  early  years  of  the  Poor 
Law  Act  the  number  of  complaints  was  very  great.  In 
the  year  1848-9  they  numbered  863,  and  in  the  five  years 
ending  1850  the  average  annual  number  was  742.  Since 
then  the  number  has  gradually  fallen,  and  the  average 
annual  number  is  now  little  over  100.  In  the  year  1906  the 
number  was  113.  The  issue  of  a  minute  by  the  Board  is 
now  of  very  infrequent  occurrence.  Only  one  has  been 
issued  since  1890,  and  only  seven  since  1859. 

54.  In  dealing  wtth  complaints  that  the  amount  of  relief 
granted  is  insufficient,  the  Board  consider  the  merits  of 
each  individual  case.  Tliey  have  not  a  fixed  standard  of 
what  is  adequate  relief.    The  question  of  fixing  such  a 

Board's  standard  appears  to  have  been  carefully  considered  by  the 

piactice  in  Board  of  Supervision,  and  it  is  dealt  with  by  them  in  their 

determinirjg  First  Annual  ReiJort  (p.  xx),  where  they  say  : — 
the  "  ade- 
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"The  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  popula- 
'tlon  and  the  cost  of  subsistence  in  the  different 
'  parts  of  the  country  make  it  impossible  to  fix  any 
'  one  standard  of  adequacy  for  the  whole  country. 

'  Even  in  the  same  parish  it  rarely  happens  that 
'any  two  cases  are  precisely  similar  in  all  their 
'circumstances,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  the  only 
'  safe  course  is  to  consider  each  case  with  reference  to 
'  its  special  circumstances.  Any  attempt,  therefore,  to 
'  divide  the  paupers  of  a  parish  into  classes,  and  to 
'give  a  similar  allowance  to  every  individual  in  each 
'  class,  appears  to  us  to  be  improper,  and  we  are 
'satisfied  that  it  is  on  other  grounds  also  inex- 
'pedient.  .  .  . 

'After  much  anxious  deliberation,  we  have  come 
'to  the  conclusion  tliat  the  safest  guide  to  a  riglit 
'estimate  of  what  constitutes  'needful  sustentation  ' 
'  in  any  parish  is  to  be  derived  from  a  knowledge  of 
'the  earnings  on  which  industrious  labourers  are 
'able,  in  that  jiarish,  to  maintain  themselves  and 
'their  families  without  parochial  aid,  but  that  it 
'would  be  ii  fatal  error  to  make  the  con- 
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'dition  of  the  pauper  more  desirable  than  that  of 
'  the  independent  labourer." 

55.  These  views  of  the  Board  of  Supervision  in  1846  are 
substantially  the  views  of  the  Local  Government  Board  at 
the  present  day,  and  the  practice  of  deciding  each  case  on 
a  consideration  of  its  special  circumstances  still  continues. 

56.  The  policy  of  the  Board  has  always  been  in  the 
direction  of  securing  a  liberal  allowance  to  poor  persons  of 
good  character  who  are  allowed  outdoor  aliment.  The 
very  small  allowances  of  a  few  pence  per  week  that  were 
common  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  are  now  almost  unknown, 
and  tliis  is  largely  due  to  the  action  of  the  Central  Board. 
On  5th  June  1902  the  Board  issued  a  Circular  recommend- 
ing liberal  allowances  to  respectable  widows  with  young 
children.  A  copy  of  the  Circular  is  appended  {vide  App. 
No.  GLVIU.  {F)). 

57.  In  many  instances,  however,  the  question  that  has 
to  be  dealt  with  in  a  complaint  of  inadequate  relief  is  not 
the  amount,  but  the  nature  of  the  relief  offered.  In  88 
out  of  113  cases  that  came  before  the  Board  in  1906  there 
was  an  offer  of  relief  in  the  poorhouse.  In  some  cases 
indoor  relief  alone  is  offered  ;  in  other  cases  indoor  relief 
is  offered  as  an  alternative  to  the  outdoor  relief  which  the 
applicant  complains  of  as  inadequate  in  amount.  It  then 
falls  to  the  Board  to  determine  whether  an  offer  of  relief 
in  the  poorhouse  is  in  the  circumstances  an  offer  of  ade- 
quate relief.  Here,  again,  the  whole  circumstances  of  each 
case  are  considered,  but  the  Board  have  laid  down  as  a 
general  line  of  policy  that  there  are  certain  classes  that 
ought  not  to  receive  outdoor  relief.  These  are  stated  in 
a  Circular  issued  on  26tli  July  1883  to  be  — 

(1)  Mothers  of  illegitimate  children,  including 
widows  with  legitimate  families  who  may  fall  into 
immoral  habits. 

(2)  Deserted  wives. 

(3)  Persons  having  grown-up  families  settled 
either  in  this  country  or  abroad. 

(4)  Persons  having  collateral  relatives  in  comfort- 
able circumstances. 

(5)  Wives  of  persons  sentenced  to  terms  of  im- 
prisonment or  penal  servitude. 

(6)  Generally,  all  persons  of  idle,  immoral,  or 
dissipated  habits. 

58.  As  a  general  rule,  the  Board  dismiss  complaints  by 
persons  belonging  to  any  of  the  above  classes  who  are 
offered  indoor  relief.  But  the  rule  is  not  inflexible  ;  there 
are  occasionally  cases,  especially  in  classes  (3)  and  (4),  where 
the  circumstances  are  such  that  the  Board  do  not  adhere 
to  it. 

59.  Wherever  the  pauper  alleges  sickness,  infirmity,  or  Board's 
old  age,  the  Board,  before  determining  that  an  offer  of  practice  in 
indoor  relief  is  adequate,  require  a  certificate  from  the  determining 
medical  officer  that  the  pauper  can  be  removed  to  the  poor-  adequacy  of 
house  without  injury.    And  when  an  offer  of  indoor  relief  o^^''  of  indoo; 
is  made  to  the  mother  of  a  family  which  includes  daughters  I'^l'^f  to  sick 
who  have  ceased  to  be  dependants,  and  cannot  therefore  be  ^     ^.ged,  etc, 
forced  to  accompany  her,  the  Board  will  not  hold  the  offer  1"-''®°"^- 

to  be  adequate  relief  unless  the  Parish  Council  make  such 
provision  for  the  i3rotection  of  the  daughters  as  will  reduce 
the  risks  to  which  girls  at  such  an  age  are  peculiarly 
exposed. 

POORHODSES. 

60.  Parish  Councils  in  Scotland  may,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  provide  poor- 
houses.  A  separate  poorhouse  may  be  provided  for  any 
parish  having  more  than  5,000  inhabitants,  or  for  any 
group  of  two  or  more  contiguous  parishes  irrespective  of 
population.  There  are  19  parishes  that  have  separate 
poorhouses,  and  there  are  44  combination  poorhouses. 
The  number  of  parishes  that  have  poorhouses  either  singly 
or  in  combination  is  501,  with  an  aggregate  population  of 
of  3,772,243.  Any  parish  not  having  a  poorhouse  either 
for  itself  or  in  combination  with  others  may,  with  the 
Board's  approval,  acquire  the  right  to  board  paupers  in  a 
poorhouse,  and  306  parishes,  with  a  population  of  658,382, 
have  taken  advantage  of  this  power.  There  are  thus  807 
parishes,  with  a  population  of  4,430,625,  that  are  in  a 
position  to  oifer  indoor  relief,  and  only  67,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  41,478,  are  without  this  power.  The  Board  of 
Supervision  throughout  its  career  con'-tantly  urged  Parish 
Councils  to  obtain  poorhouse  accommodation,  and  the 
Local  Government  Board  have  followed  the  same  course, 
with  the  result  that,  though  the  provision  of  poorhouse 
accommodation  is  not  in  Scotland  a  compulsory  require- 
ment, such  provision  has  been  made  for  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  country. 
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61.  A  new  poorhouse  cannot  be  built,  nor  can  an  existing 
house  be  enlarged  or  altered,  unless  the  plans  are  approved 
by  the  Board.  The  Statute  does  not  re([uire  that  the  site 
be  approved,  but  the  Board  insist  on  a  plan  of  the  site 
being  submitted,  and  they  have  in  more  than  one  instance 
refused  to  permit  the  erection  of  a  poorhouse  on  account  of 
the  luisuitability  of  the  site.  The  Statute  does  not  require 
approval  of  the  specifications,  and  it  is  not  the  practice  of 
the  Board  to  call  for  specifications.  Before  any  plans, 
whether  of  new  buildings  or  of  alterations,  are  approved, 
they  are  scrutinised  and  reported  on  by  the  General 
Superintendent  who  has  charge  of  the  pourhouses.  The 
Board  have  not  an  architect  on  their  staff,  and  until 
recently  it  was  not  their  practice  to  obtain  expert  ojjinion 
on  any  plans  submitted  to  them,  but  in  recent  years  they 
have  sometimes  employed  a  surveyor  to  report  to  them  on 
l)lans  of  new  buildings  or  of  extensive  alterations.  The 
Board  have  not  issued  a  formal  statement  of  the  rerpiire- 
ments  that  they  insist  on  in  the  construction  of  poorhouses, 
and  consecpiently  there  is  no  unifornnty  in  the  designs  of 
Scottish  poorhouses.  The  number  of  inmates  that  may  be 
received  into  each  poorhouse  is  fixed  by  the  Board,  and  in 
calculating  the  numbers  they  allow  in  dormitories  an  air- 
space of  400  cubic  feet  for  each  ordinary  inmate,  800  cubic 
feet  for  sick  inmates,  1200  cubic  feet  for  maternity  cases, 
and  2,000  cubic  feet  for  cases  of  jjhthisis  and  for  sj^ecially 
offensive  cases.  In  day-rooms  a  minimum  floor  sjjace  of 
15  square  feet  per  inmate  is  required. 

62.  Parish  Councils  are  empowered  to  borrow  on  the 
security  of  the  rates  for  the  purpose  of  building  or  altering 
or  repairing  poorhouses.  The  consent  of  the  Central 
Board  is  not  required  in  ordinary  cases  ;  but  when  a  Parish 
Council  jjroceeds  under  the  Poor  Law  Loans  and  Relief 
Act,  1886,  the  provisions  of  which  are  available  only  in 
parishes  having  a  population  over  100,000,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  certificate  from  the  Local  Government  Board  that 
the  Parish  Council  has  duly  charged  or  made  j^rovision  for 
charging  the  rates  with  the  proper  interest  of  any  former 
sum  borrowed.  The  borrowing  j)Ovvers  for  poorhouses  are 
hedged  about  with  a  number  of  conditions,  some  of  which 
are  unreasonably  restrictive.  For  instance,  a  Parish 
Council,  unless  the  population  of  the  parish  exceeds 
100,000,  cannot  borrow  a  further  loan  until  the  whole  of 
any  previous  loan  is  repaid.  The  result  is  that  no  extensive 
improvement  or  enlargement  of  a  poorhouse,  such  as  will 
involve  borrowing,  can  be  undertaken  until  previous 
borrowings  have  been  fully  repaid. 

63.  The  Parish  Councils  of  all  parishes  having  a  poor- 
house are  required  to  frame  "  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
'  management  of  such  poorhouse,  and  for  the  discipline  and 
'  treatment  of  the  inmates  thereof,  and  for  the  admission  of 
'  any  known  minister  of  the  religious  persuasion  ,of  any 
'  inmate  of  such  poorhouse  at  all  reasonable  times,  on  the 
'  re(piest  of  such  inmate,  for  the  purjjose  of  affording 
'  religious  assistance  to  such  inmates."  These  rules  have  no 
A-alidity  until  approved  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 
In  the  year  1850  the  Board  of  Supervision,  being  of 
opinion  that  it  was  desirable  to  have  something  like  uni- 
formity in  the  rules  for  the  various  poorhouses  in  the 
country,  issued  a  set  of  model  rules.  (A  copy  of  the  model 
rules  has  been  handed  in  by  Mr  Macpherson.)  These  rules 
are  now  in  force  in  all  or  almost  all  Scottish  poorhouses. 
An  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  rules  may  be  gathered  from  the 
titles  of  the  sections  into  which  they  are  divided,  viz. — 
House  Committee,  Visitation  of  Poorhouse,  House  Governor, 
Matron,  Porter,  Admission  of  Poor  Persons,  Classification 
of  Inmates,  Discipline  of  the  Inmates,  Medical  Officer, 
Religious.  Instruction,  Punishment  for  Misconduct  of 
Inmates,  Diet  of  the  Inmates,  Explanation  of  Terms,  List 
of  Books. 

64.  There  are  in  Scotland  70  poorhouses,  some  of  which 
are  very  small.  The  Long  Island  combination  poorhouse 
is  sanctioned  for  only  20  inmates,  and  there  are  24  poor- 
houses that  accommodate  less  that  100  inmates.  Tlie 
number  of  inmates  at  1st  July  1906  was  in  Long  Island 
poorhouse  only  8  ;  in  10  poorhouses  the  number  of  inmates 
was  under  20,  and  in  28  under  50.  In  some  poorhouses 
there  is  at  all  times  a  large  amount  of  vacant  accommoda- 
tion. In  Thurso  combination  poorhouse,  which  has 
accommodation  for  149  inmates,  there  were  on  1st  July 
1906  only  12  ;  in  Upper  Nithsdale  combination  poorhouse, 
with  accommodation  for  126,  there  were  14;  in  Mull 
combination  poorhouse,  with  accommodation  for  125,  there 
were  23  ;  ancl  in  Sutherland  combination  poorhouse,  with 
accommodation  for  114,  theie  were  25.  It  is  obvious  tliat 
])Oorhouse3  with  so  small  a  number  of  inmates  must  be, 
expensive  to  administer,  and  that  anything  in  the  nature 
of  classification  of  the  inmates  is  in  such  cases  utterly 
impracticable. 


65.  All  the  poorhouses  in  Scotland  are  regularly  inspected 
by  one  of  the  Board's  General  Superintendents  of  Poor. 
Copies  of  the  forms  in  which  his  reports  are  made  are 
appended  (see  App.  No.  GLVIII.  (G  and  D)).  The  Board 
communicate  to  the  Parish  Councils  or  House  Committees 
anything  in  these  reports  that  seems  to  call  for  attention. 
For  the  past  two  years  the  Board  have  also  obtained 
reports  from  the  governors  and  medical  officers  of  poor- 
houses. The  points  dealt  with  in  these  reports  will  be 
found  in  the  Circulars  appended  {see  App.  No.  GLVIII. 
G  and  H)).  The  medical  officer's  report  deals  with  the 
conditions  affecting  the  health  of  the  inmates,  while  the 
governor's  deals  with  administration  and  discipline.  Any- 
thing in  these  reports  that  calls  for  attention  is  communi- 
cated to  the  Parish  Council  or  House  Committee.  In  most 
cases  these  bodies  willingly  carry  out  any  suggestions  made 
by  the  Board  or  their  officers  for  improvements  in  the 
structure  or  the  administration  of  poorhouses.  The  Board 
have  no  direct  autliority  to  enforce  such  improvements,  but 
the  power  to  determine  that  relief  in  any  particular  poor- 
house is  not  adequate  relief  enables  the  Board  to  insist  on 
the  remedy  of  any  gross  or  serious  defects  or  abuses. 

66.  The  object  of  providing  poorhouses  is  stated  in  the 
preamble  to  section  60  of  the  Poor  Law  Act,  1845,  to  be 
"for  more  effectually  administering  to  the  wants  of  the 
'  aged  and  other  friendless  impotent  poor,  and  also  for 
'  providing  for  those  poor  persons  who,  from  weakness  or 
*  facility  of  mind,  or  by  reason  of  dissipated  and  improvident 
'  habits,  are  unable  or  unfit  to  take  charge  of  tlreir  own 
'  affairs." 

67.  The  primary  object  of  the  poorhouse  is,  therefore, 
to  provide  a  shelter  for  those  pioor  persons  who  need  to 
be  taken  care  of.  But  poorhouses  soon  came  to  be  used 
also  for  another  and  a  different  object,  viz.  as  a  test  of 
poverty,  and  a  means  of  discipline  and  restraint  for  the 
poor  of  bad  character.  The  inmates  of  poorhouses  are 
accordingly  divisible  into  two  broadly  marked  and  easily 
distinguishable  classes — one,  a  respectable  class,  for  whom 
the  fioorhouse  should  be  made  attractive  and  homelike  ; 
the  other,  a  class  for  whom  the  poorhouse  should  be  made 
as  repellent  and  ju'isonlike  as  possible.  The  two  purposes 
are  hardly  couqjatible  in  one  institution,  and  it  is  only 
by  means  of  classification  and  differences  in  treatment  that 
it  is  possible  to  carry  out  both  in  one  building.  No 
attempt,  save  to  a  certain  extent  iu  Glasgow,  has,  however, 
been  made  to  provide  sejiarate  institutions  for  the  two 
classes  of  inmates. 

Parochial  Lodging-Houses. 

68.  The  Board  have  defined  a  parochial  lodging-house 
as  a  "house  which  is  the  property  of  or  rented  by  the 
'  Parish  Council,  and  wliich  is  occupied  by  more  than  one 
'  pauper  family."  These  exist  in  a  number  of  parishes, 
and  are  locally  known  by  various  names,  such  as  "  poor- 
house," "  almshouse,"  "  parish  home,"  etc.  These  lodging- 
houses  vary  in  size  and  in  structure.  A  few  of  them  are 
large.  That  at  Brechin  accommodates  seventy-six  inmates, 
and  is  larger  than  many  statutory  poorhouses.  Some  are 
well-constructed,  good-sized  dwelling-houses,  in  which  a 
separate  room  is  allotted  to  each  poor  jjerson,  and  tliere  is 
a  resident  matron  or  person  in  charge  ;  others  consist  of  a 
row  of  cottages,  each  occupied  by  a  pauper  or  family  of 
paupers,  and  all  supervised  by  the  inspector  of  poor  or 
some  person  appointed  for  the  purpose.  In  some  cases 
the  pauper  receives  his  allowance  and  lays  it  out  for 
himself  as  he  thinks  fit  •,  in  other  cases  the  Parish  Council 
provide  the  maintenance  of  those  living  in  such  house.s, 
and  no  allowance  in  money  is  granted  to  them.  From  a 
return  obtained  in  1904  it  appears  that  at  that  time  ninety 
parishes  had  lodging-houses  of  this  nature,  with  accom- 
modation for  1,100  inmates,  and  that  these  were  occupied 
by  608  persons. 

C9.  These  parochial  lodging-houses  differ  from  statutory 
poorhouses,  the  inmates  not  being  under  strict  discipline, 
but  at  liberty  to  go  out  and  in  as  they  please.  The  success 
of  such  houses  depends  largely  on  the  amount  of  STipervision 
they  receive.  If  not  looked  after,  abuses  are  almost  sure 
to  creep  in.  The  Board  of  Supervision  in  18G1  drew  a 
woeful  picture  of  tlie  parochial  lodging-houses  of  that 
day  :— 

Some  are  overcrowded  ;  some  are  insufficiently  fur- 
'  nished  with  bedding,  bed-clothes,  and  other  articles  ; 
'  in  some  the  diet  provided  for  the  lodgers  is  insufficient 
'  or  otherwise  objectionable, — all  are  conducted  without 
'  sufficient  regard  to  the  proper  classification  of  the 
'  lodgers ;  and  some  have  in  consequence  degenerated 
'  into  dens  of  iniquity,  which  it  was  necessary  to  abolish 
'  and  clear  out." 


Mr.  Abijah 
Murray. 

7  May  1907. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  Ahijah  70.  The  condition  of  parochial  lodging-houses  is  now 

Murray.  very  different,  most  of  them  being  carefully  superintended 

  and  the  inmates  well  looked  after.    In  parishes  far  re- 

7  May  1907.  u^Qved  from  poorhoiises  si-'xh  houses  are  found  of  use  for 

Usel'uhiess  of  housing  aged  poor,  who  need  souie  care  and  attention,  but 

paroL^hial  whom  the  Parish  Council  consider  unsuitable   for  the 
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71.  It  frequently  happens  that  vagrants  or  other  poor 
per^ons  are  struck  down  by  disease  in  parishes  where  they 
have  no  domicile,  and  where  accommodation  cannot  readily 
be  procured  for  them.  The  Parish  Council  is  in  such 
cases  bound  to  provide  relief,  includmg  lodging  and  such 
medical  and  other  attendance  as  may  be  required.  Soon 
after  the  passing  of  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1845  the  Board 
of  Supervision  found  it  necessary  to  direct  attention  to 
this  matter,  and  in  February  1848  they  issued  a  Minute 
recommending  that  every  parish  should  have  at  its  com- 
mand a  house  fitted  for  the  reception  of  casual  sick  poor, 
and  tliat  arrangements  should  be  made  to  provide  them 
with  proper  attendance,  and  with  the  conveniences  and 
comforts  their  situation  might  require.  From  time  to 
time  the  Board  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  pressing 
this  matter  on  the  attention  of  Parish  Councils,  with  the 
result  that  the  majority  of  parishes  have  made  some  pro- 
vision for  such  cases.  If  a  poorhouse  is  at  hand,  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  sending  cases  of  casual  sickness  there. 
When  a  poorhou.se  is  not  available,  pjrovision  is  made 
either  in  connection  with  a  parochial  lodging-house,  or 
by  building  or  renting  a  suitable  cottage  and  employing 
someone  to  attend  to  the  cases,  or  by  arranging  with 
someone  to  give  accommodation  and  attention  to  any 
cases  that  require  it.  It  is  probable  that  more  Parish 
Councils  would  provide  houses  for  casual  sick  if  they 
were  entitled  to  borrow  for  the  purpose,  but  they  are 
averse  to  incur  the  requisite  expenditure,  seeing  that  it 
must  necessarily  be  met  out  of  current  revenue,  and  would 
in  most  cases  involve  a  considerable  increase  in  the  rates 
for  the  year. 

Medical  Relief. 

72.  The  medical  relief  of  the  poor  has  been  so  fully 
treated  in  the  Report  of  the  Dejiartmental  Committee  of 
1904  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  much  on  this  point. 

73.  When  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1815  was  passed,  little 
or  nothing  was  being  done  by  the  Poor  Law  Authorities  in 

medical  relief  the  way  of  providing  medical  relief.  In  a  number  of 
and  effect  of  parishes  not  a  penny  was  spent  on  medical  relief.  This 
Medical  Relief  state  of  matters  was  ra[iidly  altered,  and  year  by  year  the 
Grantthereou.  medical  attendance  on  the  poor  has  been  improved  and  the 
amount  spent  on  .such  relief  has  been  increased.  In  1846 
the  amount  spent  was  9|d.  per  pauper,  in  18G6  it  had 
increased  to  5s.  Ojd.,  in  1886  to  8s.  .3jd.,  and  in  1905  to 
12s.  ?>l<\.  The  increase  over  Scotland  has  been  steady  and 
constant,  but  ihe  latio  of  increase  is  greater  in  the  out- 
lying and  sparsely  populated  pai  ishes  than  in  the  large 
city  paiishes.  While  in  Glasgow  the  expenditure  has 
risen  from  6s.  per  pauper  to  17s.  l^d.,  in  the  parishes  of 
Sutherlandshire  it  has  gone  up  from  5d.  to  25s.  3d.,  and  in 
Barra  from  nothing  to  30s.  This  improvement  has  been 
effected  largely  by  means  of  the  Medical  Relief  Giant, 
which  has  been  used  as  a  lever  to  raise  the  standard  of 
medical  relief.  The  history  and  distribution  of  this  Grant 
are  fully  described  in  the  Report  of  the  Departmental 
Committee. 

Diffifulties  of  '^4.  The  medical  relief  of  the  poor  in  the  sparsely 
jirovidiug  populated  districts  of  the  Highlands  and  in  the  Lslands  is 
mediral  relief  a  matter  of  gi'eat  difficulty.  In  such  localitits  the  popu- 
in  the  High-  lation  is  so  scattered  that  the  distances  to  be  traversed  by 
a  doctor  are  very  great  ;  the  nieanp  of  communication  are 
deficient  ;  roads  are  often  bad,  and  frequently  arms  of  the 
sea  have  to  be  crossed  in  open  boats  ;  the  house  accommoda- 
tion of  the  poorer  classes  is  unsuited  for  the  treatment  of 
disease,  and  hospitals  in  these  districts  are  few  and  far 
be'.WJon  ;  a  suitable  dwelling-house  for  the  doctor  is  some- 
times not  to  be  had.  With  conditions  such  as  these,  it  is 
difficult  to  induce  medical  men  to  take  up  residence  in 
these  localities.  Moreover,  the  people  arc  so  poor  that  the 
income  to  be  derived  from  private  practice  is  almost 
nothing.  The  result  is  that  a  Parish  Council  in  a  remote 
Highland  district  or  in  one  of  the  Islands  has  to  offer  a 
large  .'^alary  as  an  inducement  to  a  medical  man  to  settle  in 
or  near  the  ]iarisli.  Thus  the  Parish  Conned  of  Gleitelg 
(Inverness-shire)  jjays  £301  to  two  medical  ineu  to  attend 
61  paupers  ;  the  Pari.sh  Council  of  Uig  (Ross-.^hire),  with 
146  paupeis,  pays  £200  to  their  medical  officer  ;  the 
Parish   Council   of   Assynt   (Sutherlandshire),   with  85 


lands  and 
Inlands. 


paupers,  i  ays  £178  ;  the  Parish  Council  of  Sleat  (Inverness- 
shire),  with  55  paup.-rs,  pays  £135  ;  and  the  Parish 
Council  of  Barra,  with  68  jiaupers,  pays  £93.  In  such 
cases  the  cost  of  the  m;dical  attendance  is  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  sick  poor  to  be  attended.  Nor 
can  the  salary  be  reduced  though  the  number  of  paupers 
diminishes.  In  Barra,  for  instance,  it  would  probably  still 
be  nec(  ssary  to  pay  £90  or  £100  to  a  doctor  though  the 
pauperism  was  reduced  to  half  a  doztn.  It  is  desirable 
that  some  means  be  found  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  the 
ratepayers  of  such  parishes. 

75.  House  accommodation  for  the  medical  officer  is  another 
difficulty.  Under  the  present  law,  a  Parish  Council  has  no 
power  to  provide  a  house  for  its  medical  officer.  This 
power  should  be  given  ;  also  the  pf)wer  to  borrow  for  the 
purpose,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government 
Board. 
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76.  Except  in  the  parish  of  Glasgow,  there   are   in  Provision  for 
Scotland  no  hospitals  exclusively  for  sick  paupers  save  in  sick  paupers 
connection  with  and  forming  part  of  a  poorhouse.    The  ri  quiring 
Parfsh  Council  of  Glasgow  have  three  separate  hospitals  hospital  treat 
for  the  sick  poor.    In  structure  and  equijmient  these  three  ment  in 
hospitals  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  best  general  Glasgow  and 
hospitals  or  infirmaries.    Some  of  the  hospitals  in  connec-  elsewhere, 
tion  with  poorhouses,  especially  those  recently  erected,  are 

also  of  the  best  type.  Tiie  medical  and  nursing  service  in 
all  these  is  similar  to  that  in  the  best  general  hospitals. 
In  most  of  the  smaller  and  older  poorhouses  the  accommo- 
dation for  the  sick  is  not  of  the  best  description. 

77.  Many  Parish  Councils  have  made  arrangements 
whereby  their  sick  poor  are  treated  in  the  nearest  or  most 
convenient  general  hospital  or  infirmary,  but  there  are  still 
many  parishes  that  have  no  general  hospital  at  hand  to 
which  sick  paupers  requiring  hospital  accommodation  and 
treatment  can  be  sent. 

78.  During  the  past  few  years  much  attention  has  been  Thelreatnieni 
given  by  Poor  Law  Authorities  to  the  treatment  of  consump-  of  paupers 
tion  among  the  poor,  and  the  Board  have  done  vrhat  they  sutlering  fron 
can  to  encourage  Parish  Councils  to  afford  to  paupers  phthisis  and 
suffering  from  this  disease  the  advantages  of  the  most  "^^d  for  betiei 
modern  treatment.    In  several  poorhouses   the  open-air  provision  for 
treatment  is  followed,  and  in  the  Board's  Eleventh  Annual  '"^tdoor  cases 
Report  (1905  ;  Apjiendix  1,  following  p.  148)  will  be  found 
illustrations  of  the  out-door  shelters  that  are  in  use  at 

Stobhill  Poorhouse  Hospital,  Glasgow.  The  great  majority 
of  cases  of  phthisis  that  fall  to  be  dealt  with  in  poorhouses 
have  reached  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  when 
treatment  has  little  curative  effect,  and  all  that  can  be  done 
is  in  the  way  of  alleviation,  isolation  of  the  infected, 
destruction  of  sputum,  and  suitable  disinfection  of  bedding, 
clothing,  utensils,  and  other  articles. 

79.  As  regards  the  outdoor  poor  suffering  from  phthisis, 
it  is  probable  that  more  might  be  done,  and  that  eventually 
more  will  be  done.  A  few  cases  have  been  sent  to  a 
sanatorium,  and  others  have  received  open-air  treatment 
elsewhere.  The  high  charges  made  at  sanatoria  have 
deterred  Parish  Councils  from  making  much  use  of  them. 

Nursing. 

80.  The  nursing  of  the  sick  poor  is  a  question  that  is  Improvement 
also  fully  dealt  with  in  tlie  Rejjort  of  the  Departmental  in  pnorhouse 
Committee.    The  nui  sing  of  the  indoor  sick  has  received  nursing. 

a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  much  jjrogress  has  been  made, 
especially  since  1885,  when  part  of  the  Medical  Relief 
Grant  was  apjilied  to  the  cost  of  trained  sick-nursing  in 
poorhouses.  Almost  all  the  larger  poorhouses  now  employ 
trained  sick-nurses. 

81.  With  a  view  to  raising  the  standard  of  poorhouse  Board's 
nursing,  the  Local  Government  Board  have  within  the  past  scli.  me  for 
few  months  instituted  a  scheme  for  the  examination  and  exauiin-ition 
certification  of  nurses   in   connection    with    poorhouse       ^'^'^^  fi"^^" 
hospitals.    They  have  in  view  eventually  to  make  the       °'  ii'ii'ses 
possession  of  the  Board's  certificate  a  condition  of  participa- 
tion in  the  share  of  the  Medical  Relief  Grant  applicable  to 

trained  sick-nursing.  A  copy  of  the  memo,  issued  to  the 
medical  officers  of  those  poorhouses  in  which  jjrobationer 
nurses  are  trained  is  appended  (we  Aii]i.  No.  C'L  Fill.  (/)). 
It  sets  forth  the  conditions  of  training  and  the  scojje  of  the 
examination. 

82.  The  nur.sing  of  the  outdoor  .sick  has  not  received  so  Nursing  of 
much  attention  as  that  of  the  indoor.  But,  in  many  cases,  outduor  sick, 
Parish  Councils  contribute  to  nursing  associations  and  ^.nd  elfect  of 
obtain  for  the  poor  the  services  of  trained  nur.-es.  The  fxrluditig  it 
Medical  R  lief  Grant,  however,  is  not  applicable  to  the  ^"^^^j^.' 
cost  of  nur.sing  the  outdoor  poor,  and  until  it  is  available  ^  ' 
for  such  nursing  it  is  not  probable  that  the  employment  ' 
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of  trained  nurses  for  tlie  ouLdoor  poor  will  be  greatly 
extended. 

Pauper  Lunatics. 

83.  Lunatics  in  Scotland  being  under  the  charge  of  the 
General  Board  of  Lunacy,  the  question  of  the  treatment  of 
the  lunatic  poor  is  outside  tlie  scope  of  this  statement.  But 
there  is  one  feature  of  the  subject  that  may  be  referred  to. 

[vantages  of  84.  The  Departmental  Committee  on  Poor  Law  Medical 
solvation  Relief  directed  attention  to  the  expediency  of  making  pro- 
vision for  cases  of  threatening  insanity  or  tempoiary  mental 
derangement  that  are  not  suitable  for  the  ordinary  or  even 
the  sick-wards  of  a  poorhouse,  and  at  the  same  time  are 
not  such  as  it  is  exijedient  to  remove  to  an  asylum.  The 
Parish  Council  of  Glasgow  had  for  some  time  beL-n  treating 
such  cases  with  great  success  in  observation  wards  con- 
nected with  one  of  their  poorlioiises.  This  experiment  is 
now  being  conducted  by  Glasgow  on  a  larger  scale,  several 
admirably  constructed  and  equipped  wa  ds  in  one  of  their 
hospitals,  with  accommodation  for  50  cases,  having  been  set 
apart  for  the  purpose.  A  few  other  Parish  Councils  have 
provided  less  extensive  accommodation  for  the  same  class 
of  patients.  The  Local  Government  Board,  in  consultation 
with  tlie  General  Board  of  Lunacy,  drew  up  a  memorandum 
of  conditions  on  which  such  wards  might  be  approved.  A 
Copy  of  these,  together  with  a  memorandum  as  to  the  cases 
suitable  for  such  wards,  is  ajjpended  {vide  App.  No. 
CLVIII.  (J)).  So  far  as  the  Board's  experience  has  gone, 
these  wards  serve  a  very  useful  purpose  in  saving  the 
removal  of  cases  to  an  asylum,  and  in  permitting  of  the 
successful  treatment  of  cases  of  temporary  mental  disorder 
without  exposing  the  patient  to  the  discredit  that  is 
attached  in  the  minds  of  some  per.^ons  to  residence  in  a 
lunatic  asylum. 

Pauper  Children — Boarding-out  System. 

85.  In  dealing  with  pauj^er  children,  the  Poor  Law 
Authorities  in  Scotland  have  followed  an  enlightened  and 
humane  p)olicy.  Tlie  number  of  jiauper  children  (exclud- 
ing those  who  are  dependants)  at  15th  May  1906  was  7,260  ; 
of  these,  2,947  were  orplians,  1,209  deserted,  and  3,044 
separated  from  their  parents.  The  great  majority  (6,617 
out  of  7,260)  were  relieved  by  being  boarded  in  private 
families.  Thg  collection  of  children  in  Poor  Law  schools 
or  in  cottage  homes  is  not  practised  in  Scotland  ;  and  few 
children,  except  infants,  are  maintaiired  in  poorhouses. 

86.  The  boarrjing-out  system  is  an  important  feature  in 
Scottish  Poor  Law  administration.  It  was  in  operation 
before  the  passing  of  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1845,  and  some 
parishes  have  had  over  one  liundred  years'  experience  of 
its  working.  The  Board  of  Supervision  had  occasion  in 
the  early  years  of  their  career  to  inquire  into  the  system, 
and  the  following  extract  from  their  Seventh  Annual 
Report  (1852)  gives  the  conclusion  they  arrived  at : — 

"  This  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  these  children, 
'arising  out  of  a  case  of  gross  neglect,  naturally 
'raised  a  question  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  system 
'referred  to.  It  was  evident  that  the  children, 
'  distributed  over  a  considerable  extent  of  country, 
'with  only  one  or  two  in  each  house,  were  not 
'  within  reach  of  continual  parochial  superintend- 
'ence;  and  that  the  risk  of  neglect,  in  particular 
'cases,  was  much  greater  than  if  they  had  been 
'collected  in  one  or  two  establishments.  It  could 
'not  be  doubted  that  the  amoimt  of  literary  in- 
'struction  imparted  to  them  would  generally  be 
'less  than  would  easily  be  attainable  in  a  well- 
' regulated  establishment.  There  was  good  reo.s  ii 
'to  fear  that,  in  a  majority  of  eases,  if  not  in  all, 
'  the  children  would  fail  to  acquire  habits  of  cleanli- 
'  iiess  and  order  so  perfect  as  might  be  taught  in  a 
'  training  school ;  and  that,  even  for  their  moral 
'and  religious  training,  there  was  but  an  imperfect 
'security.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  the  results 
'obtained  in  this  c^aintry  by  boarding  out  are,  on 
'the  whole,  preferable  to  those  which  are  arrived  at 
'even  in  well-regulated  establishments  where  the 
'  pauper  children  are  collected  together.  Individual 
'  cases  of  neglect  or  mismanagement  may  occur,  and 
'  may  for  a  time  escape  detection  ;  but  in  a  vast 
'  majority  of  cases  the  children  appear  to  be  treated 
'  with  kindness,  and  often  with  tenderness.  The 
'  instincts  of  domestic  attachment  are  developed  on 
'  both  sides.  The  children  become  members  of  a 
'  family,  with  some  feeling  of  the  sacred  character 
'of  its  ties,  its  duties -and  responsibilities.  They 
'acquire  the  habits  of  thuiigliL  and  action  of  those 
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'  with  whom  they  associate,  and  cease  to  be  a  separate 
'class.  They  are  not  placed  in  a  position  superior 
'  to  that  of  the  children  of  independent  labourers, 
*  neither  are  they  placed  so  much  beneath  that  con- 
'dition  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  be  attained  ;  and 
'the  practical  result  appears  to  be,  that  they  are 
'speedily  absorbed  and  lost  sight  of  in  the  mass  of 
'  the  labotiring  population  in  which  they  have  been 
'  brought  uj),  to  take  their  place  naturally  and  as 
'  a  matter  of  course  side  by  side  wil,h  the  niembeis 
'  of  the  family  in  which  they  have  been  reared.  It 
'may  be  doubted  whether  any  system  of  training 
'that  cuts  off  the  young  from  all  domestic  inter- 
'  course,  sy mpatlues,  and  atiections  ;  from  companion- 
'ship  with  the  independent,  tbe  hopefttl,  and  the 
'  five  of  their  own  age  ;  from  sharing  in  the  cares 
'and  anxieiics  of  a  household  ;  from  seeing  by  what 
'struggles  independence  is  maintained,  and  how 
'  much  it  is  prized,  can  provide  an  education  that 
'  will  compensate  for  what  it  withholds." 

87.  The  experience  of  subsequent  years  justifies  the  con- 
clusions at  which  the  Board  of  Supervision  arrived  in  1852. 
The  system  has  commended  itself  to  Parish  Councils  all 
over  Scotland  as  not  only  the  cheapest  but  also  clearly  the 
most  successful  method  of  dealing  with  pauper  children. 
Tiie  Central  Board  has  always  favoured  it,  and  their  officials 
have  invariably  regarded  it  as  a  success.  In  1875  Sir  John 
Skelton,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
vision, made  inquiry  into  the  system,  and  drew  up  an 
inteiesting  and  careful  report  ;  and  in  1893  Mr  Peterkin, 
one  of  the  General  Superintendents  of  Poor,  who  had  had 
fifty  years'  experience  of  Poor  Law  administration,  made  a 
further  detailed  report  of  the  working  of  the  scheme. 
These  reports  te.stified  to  the  excellent  results  obtained,  and 
to  the  care  and  sound  judgment  exercised  by  the  Parochial 
Authorities. 

88.  The  practice  of  boarding  out  children  having  been 
spontaneously  adopted  by  Parish  Councils,  the  Local 
Government  Board  have  not  had  much  occasion  to  press  it 
on  their  attention.  The  Board's  duty  has  rather  been  to 
maintain  a  general  supervision  of  the  system,  with  a  view 
to  checking  any  tendencies  that  might  result  in  failure  or 
abuse.  While  the  General  Superintendents  of  Poor,  in  the 
course  of  their  ordinary  duty,  visit  regularly  the  homes 
where  children  are  boarded  and  report  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  the  result  of  their  insj^ections,  the  Board  are 
alive  to  the  risk  that  over-inspection  and  visitation  may 
frustrate  one  important  object  of  the  system,  viz.  to  make 
the  pauper  children  indistinguishable  from  the  juvenile 
jiojuilation  of  the  locality. 

89.  The  experience  acquired  by  those  Parochial  Authori- 
ties that  had  adopted  the  practice  of  boaidiiig  prior  to  1845 
had  already  led  them  to  recognise  the  leading  principles 
that  are  essential  to  success.    They  had  learned — 

(1)  That  homes  for  the  children  are  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  country,  and  not  in  the  towns. 

(2)  That  the  utmost  care  must  be  exercised  in  the 
selection  of  guardians. 

(3)  That  there  must  be  regular  and  thorough 
inspection  and  supervision. 

(4)  That  the  guardians  must  be  fairly  remuner- 
ated. And 

(5)  That  the  number  to  be  boarded  in  each  home 
must  be  limited. 

As  the  practice  of  boarding  became  more  extended,  a 
further  condition  was  found  to  be  essential  to  sucess,  viz. — 

(6)  That  the  number  boarded  in  any  locality 
must  be  limited. 

90.  The.^e  conditions  have  been  generally  observed,  and 
the  Board  have  had  little  occasion  to  interfere  with  the 
discretion  of  Parish  Councils,  who,  in  the  words  of  Sir  John 
Skelton,  "  have  discharged  their  obligations  to  the  children  to 
'  whom  they  stand  in  loco  parentiis  with  kindness,  judgment, 
'  and  success."    The  rules  and  forms  used  by  the  Parish 
Council  of  Peterhead,  which  are  printed  at  pp.  26-28  of  the  Peterliead 
Eleventh  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board  (1905),  give  b  jarding-out 
a  fair  idea  of  the  practice  of  Parish  Councils  in  boarding  out  rules, 
children,  and  of  the  aims  that  the  Parish  Councils  have  in 

view. 

91.  Beyond  pressing  on  Parish  Councils  the  need  of  Qgneral  board- 
constant  and  efficient  supervision,  the  Local  Government  iug  out  iul-.;s 
Board  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  issue  any  rules  or  issued  by 
instructions  with  reference  to  the  boarding-out  of  children  Buard. 

save  the  following,  which  were  issued  on  10th  August 
1882  :— 

"(1)  The  inspector  of  the  parish  of  settlement 
'  shall  furni.di  the  inspector  of  the  parish  of  residence 
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'  annually  in  the  month  of  January  with  a  list  of  all 
'  children  boarded  ont  by  the  Parochial  Board  in  the 
'  latter  parish,  the  said  list  to  contain  the  following 
'  information, — 

'  (a)  the  name  and  age  of  the  child  ;  (6)  whether 
'  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic  ;  (c)  the  name  and 
'  address  of  the  person  with  whom  the  child  is 
'  boarded  ;  and  (d)  the  allowance  per  week  payable 
'  to  the  guardian. 

'  (2)  The  inspector  of  the  parish  of  residence  shall 
'  retain  the  list  for  the  use  of  himself  and  other  Poor 
'  Law  officials,  but  shall  not  make  its  contents  2Jublic 
'  by  laying  it  before  his  Parochial  Board  or  otherwise. 

'  (3)  The  inspector  of  the  parish  of  residence  shall 
'  immediately  inform  the  inspector  of  the  parish  of 
'  settlement  of  any  circumstance  affecting  the  welfare 
'  of  the  child  that  may  come  to  his  knowledge." 

92.  The  Board  of  Supervision  in  its  earlier  years  found 
some  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  religious  education  of 
pauper  children.  Frequent  comj^laints  were  made  by 
Roman  Catholics  that  endeavours  were  being  made  to 
proselytise  the  children  of  that  persuasion.  In  many  cases 
these  comj)laints  were  found  to  be  well  grounded,  and  the 
Board  had  to  issue  strict  instructions  that  children  must  be 
brought  up  in  the  faith  of  their  parents  or  last  surviving 
parent,  and  that  Roman  Catholic  children,  when  boarded 
out,  mnst  be  placed  with  Roman  Catholic  guardians,  or, 
where  that  is  impracticable,  mnst  be  boarded  where  they 
can  be  supervised  by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest.  In  one 
instance  the  Board  required  a  Parish  Council  to  dismiss 
the  governor  and  matron  of  a  poorhouse  who,  in  disregai  d 
of  the  Board's  injunctions,  had  ])ersisted  in  taking  two 
Roman  Catholic  girls  to  a  Protestant  place  of  worship. 
Complaints  of  attempts  at  proselytism  are  now  infrequent, 
but  the  scarcity  of  suitable  Roman  Catholic  guardians  in 
Scotland  has  always  created  difficulty,  and  continues  to  do 
so.  In  1901  the  Parish  Council  of  Glasgow,  with  a  view  to 
overcoming  this  difficulty,  projjosed  to  board  children  in 
the  north  of  Ireland.  There  are  obvious  objections, 
however,  to  such  a  proceeding,  and  the  Local  Government 
Board  did  not  view  the  proposal  with  favour. 

Settlement. 

Abro<'ation  of  93.  The  liability  for  the  expense  of  relieving  any  poor 
settlement  as  person  rests  on  the  parish  in  which  such  person  has  a 
regards  medi-  settlement.  The  law  of  settlement,  with  all  its  intricacies 
cal  relief  cases,  and  subtleties,  has  been  fully  explained  by  Mr  Macj^herson. 

It  remains  to  be  said  that,  in  one  important  particular,  the 
rule  as  to  the  liability  of  the  parish  of  settlement  has  been 
set  aside.  One  of  the  conditions  of  the  distribution  of 
the  Grant  in  aid  of  Medical  Relief  is  that  "  neither  a 
'  participating  parish  nor  the  medical  officer  of  that  parish 
'  is  entitled  to  recover  from  aiiother  participating  pari.-h 
'  the  cost  of  medical  attendance."  The  result  of  this  rule 
is  that  the  power  to  recover  the  cost  of  relief  from  the 
parish  of  settlement  is  practically  in  abeyance,  so  far  as 
medical  attendance  of  the  outdoor  poor  is  concerned,  over 
almost  the  whole  of  Scotland.  The  object  of  the  rule  M'as 
to  secure  simplicity,  and  to  avoid  trouble  and  difficulty  in 
the  distribution  of  the  Grant ;  and  though  it  entails  a  partial 
abrogation  of  the  law  as  to  the  liability  of  the  parish  of 
settlement,  it  has  met  with  general  acceptance. 

Board's  de-  94.  Under  section  2  of  the  Poor  Law  (Scotland)  Act, 
cision  of  cases  1898,  when  Parish  Councils  differ  as  to  the  settlement  of  a 
of  disputed  poor  person,  but  aie  agreed  on  the  facts,  they  may  refer  the 
settlement.      case  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  determination. 

This  provision  has  been  largely  made  use  of.  In  deciding 
such  cases,  the  Board  have  followed  the  lines  of  the  law  as 
laid  down  in  the  decisions  of  the  Court,  and  have  not  sought 
to  establish  fresh  rules  on  the  subject,  however  desirable 
such  may  be. 

•  Removals. 
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(a)  From  one  parish  in  Scotland  to  another. 


Romoval  of 


95.  A  poor  person  who  has  become  chargeable  in  a 
paupers  from  parish  other  than  that  of  his  settlement  may  be  removed 
one  parish  to  to  his  parish  of  settlement  by  the  Parish  Council  of  that 
another  and  p^risi^  if  ^hey  think  lit.  They  are  not  bound,  however, 
appeal  against  ^.e^ove  him  thither.  The  Parish  Council  of  the  parish 
same.             where  he  resides  may  remove  him  if  they  are  not  satisfied 

with  the  provision  that  his  parish  of  settlement  makes  for 
his  relief. 

96.  This  power  of  removal  operated  har.shly  in  some 
cases,  e.g.  when  a  widow  was  to  be  transported  to  the 
parish  of  her  husband's  birth,  where  she  was  unknown 
and  was  out  of  the  reach  of  friends  who  might  help  hei-. 
But  up  till  1«!J8  a  pool-  pers(.n  so  situated  had  no  ajipeal 


against  removal.  By  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  that  year  an 
appeal  to  the  Local  Government  Board  is  given  to  any 
poor  person  who  has  resided  continuously  for  a  year  in  the 
parish  from  which  he  is  to  be  removed.  Since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Act,  115  appeals  have  been  received,  and  Number  of 
these  have  been  disposed  of  as  follows  : — . 


Dismissed,  .... 
Informal  or  incompetent, 
Withdrawn  or  stojjped  by  death, 
Order  for  removal  withdrawn. 
Sustained,  .... 


56 
13 
3 
23 
18 
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97.  In  dealing  with  appeals,  the  Board  have  regard  to 
the  whole  circumstances  of  each  case,  and  have  to  consider 
whether  it  is  reasonable  and  proper  that  the  removal  be 
carried  out, 

98.  If  the  Board  sustain  the  appeal,  the  parish  of 
residence  is  bound  to  relieve  the  poor  person,  and  may 
recover  from  the  parish  of  settlement  the  amount  ex- 
pended, provided  that  such  amount  is  approved  by  the 
Board. 

(b)  Removals  to  England  or  Ireland. 

99.  Persons  born  in  England  or  Ireland  who  become  Removal  of 
chargeable  in  Scotland,  but  have  no  settlement  there,  may  paupers  to 
be  removed  to  tlieir  native  country  by  warrant  of  the  England  or 
Sheriff.  Up  till  1898  there  was  no  limitation  to  the  Ireland  and 
removal  of  such  persons,  but  by  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  that  s-l'P^al  agaii 
year  it  was  provided  that  an  English  or  Irish  born  person  s^'"^- 
who  has  resided  continuously  in  Scotland  for  five  years — 

one  of  which  being  in  the  parish  where  he  applies  for 
relief — and  has  maintained  himself  without  begging  or 
receiving  parochial  relief,  shall  be  irremovable  from 
Scotland. 

100.  "Warrants  may  still  be  obtained  for  the  removal  of 
English  and  Irish  born  persons  who  have  no  settlement  in 
Scotland,  and  who  are  not  irremovable  under  the  foregoing 
provision.  But  if  any  such  person  has  resided  con- 
tinuously for  a  year  in  the  parish  from  which  he  is  to  be 
removed,  an  apjoeal  may  be  taken  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  either  by  the  poor  person  himself  or  by  the 
Guardians  of  the  union  or  parish  to  which  he  is  to  be 
removed.  The  Board,  on  such  appeal,  are  to  determine 
whether  it  is  reasonable  and  proper  that  the  removal  be 
carried  out,  having  regard  to — 

(a)  The  length  and  character  of  the  residence  in 
Scotland ; 

(6)  The  causes  why  a  settlement  has  not  been 
acquired,  or  if  acquired,  has  not  been  retained  ; 
and 

(c)  Any  circumstances  tending  to  show  that  the 
exercise  of  the  j^ower  of  removal  would  unduly 
injure  the  interests  of  the  poor  person,  on  account 
of  the  industrial  emijloyment  of  his  children  or 
otherwise. 

101.  If  the  Board  sustain  an  appeal,  they  have  power  to 
determine  which  Parish  Council  or  Councils  shall  be 
liable  for  the  expense  of  the  poor  person's  maintenance, 
and  in  what  proportions,  and  under  what  conditions,  and 
for  what  period,  regard  being  had  to  the  length  and 
character  of  the  residence  in  one  or  more  of  such 
parishes. 

102.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  Act  of  1898  the 
number  of  appeals  under  this  provision  has  been  84, 
and  these  have  been  disposed  of  as  follows  : — 

Dismissed,     .......  28 

Informal  or  incomijetent,      .       .       .  .42 

"Withdrawn  or  stopped  by  death,  ...  3 
Order  for  removal  withdrawn,  ...  6 
Sustained,  4 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  large  proportion — 50  per  cent. — of 
appeals  were  incompetent,  the  appellants  being  evidently 
unaware  of  the  limitations  to  the  right  of  appeal. 

103.  The  Board  have  received  representations  from 
Parish  Councils  in  Scotland  complaining  that  they  are 
under  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  Boards  of 
Guardians  in  England,  the  latter  having  in  certain  cases 
a  right  of  ajajjeal  against  removals  from  Scotland  to 
England,  whereas  Parish  Councils  in  Scotland  have  no 
appeal  against  removals  from  England  to  Scotland.  The 
complaint  is  well-founded,  though  the  grievance  cannot 
be  said  to  be  very  serious. 
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Miscellaneous. 

104.  The  foregoing  is  a  brief  survey  of  the  methods  of 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in  Scotland,  and  of  the 
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ird's  advis-  procedure  of  the  Local  Government  Board  in  carrying  oiit 
functions  their  statutory  Poor  Law  duties.    In  addition  to  their 
Poor  Law    statutory  duties,  the.  Board  do  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of 
tters.         assisting  and  advising  Parish  Councils  in  the  performance 
of  their  functions.     Thousands  of  letters  are  annually 
received  on  questions  of  Poor  Law  administration,  in 
many  cases  involving  difficult  and  delicate  points ;  on 
these  the  Board  advise  as  far  as  they  possibly  can,  and  in 
this  way  render   ranch,  assistance  to  Parish  Councils, 
particularly  to  those  of  small  and  outlying  parishes,  where 
the  experience  of  the  Councillors  and  their  officials  is 
necessarily  limited . 

Recommendations.* 

Area  of  Administration, 

105.  This  should  be  of  such  an  extent  and  population  as 
to  engage  the  whole  time  of  one  inspector  of  poor  or 
w  areas  and  relieving  officer.    He  should  be  an  experienced  official, 
ole  time      whose  time  should  be  devoted  exclusively  to  visitation  and 
pec  tors  of    inquiry  and  inspection.    He  should  visit  frequently  every 
person  chargeable  in  his  district  and  make  himself  familiar 
with  the  circumstances  of  each. 

tails  of  ro-  106.  The  Poor  Law  district  should  be  divided  into 
ed  scheme  sub-districts  or  wards,  of  such  extent  l-hat  one  individual 
Poor  Law  could  without  difficulty  become  personally  acquainted  with 
every  resident  within  any  ward.  The  ward  would  be  the 
area  for  dealing  with  applications  for  relief  and  for 
payment  of  aliment.  Each  ward  would  have  an  assistant 
inspector  or  relieving  officer,  not  necessarily  giving  his 
whole  time  to  the  work.  The  ward  would  also  be  the  unit 
for  election.  Three  ward  councillors  might  be  elected  for 
each  ward  with  power  to  co-opt  others.  The  three  ward 
councillors  would  elect  one  of  their  number  as  a  district 
councillor.  Each  Poor  Law  district  might  consist  of 
twenty  or  twenty -five  wards. 

107.  The  ward  council  and  ward  inspector  would  deal 
with  application.?,  determine  the  nature  and  amount  of 
relief,  and  see  to  its  distribution.  The  district  inspector 
or  relieving  officer  would  advise  the  ward  council  and 
supervise  and  instruct  the  ward  inspector,  and  on  his 
representation  the  district  council  would  be  entitled  to 
review  the  decisions  of  the  ward  council. 

108.  No  burgh  would  be  in  two  Poor  Law  districts. 
The  large  cities  and  all  those  towns  that  are  too  large  to  be 
supervised  by  one  inspector  or  relieving  officer  would  be 
divided  into  Poor  Law  districts,  but  would  each  be  a 
single  Poor  Law  area  with  a  central  council  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  district  councils  and  having  power 
to  review  the  decisions  of  the  district  council. 


Area  of  Rating. 

109.  The  most  equitable  arrangement  would  be  to  have 
a  national  rate.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  practicable. 
Failing  a  national  rate  there  should  be  a  district  rate. 
The  objection  to  a  district  rate  is  that  there  would  still  be 
great  disparity  between  the  rates  in  different  districts.  The 
districts  in  Shetland  and  the  Hebrides  would  continue  to  be 
very  highly  rated.  The  simplest  remedj'  for  this  would  be 
a  modification  in  the  distribution  of  the  Government 
grants  — such  as  that  recommended  by  Lord  Balfour  and 
Lord  Kinross  in  their  Local  Taxation  Report. 

The  Dissolutt  Poor. 

110.  There  is  a  class  of  pauper  that  should  be  removed 
from  the  charge  of  the  Poor  Law  authorities,  viz.,  that  class 
which  requires  restraint  and  discipline  rather  than  relief. 
Many  of  them  are  weak-minded,  and  require  care  and 
protection  as  well  as  discipline.  The  Poor  Law  authority 
is  not  adapted  and  does  not  possess  the  requisite  powers  for 
dealing  with  persons  of  this  class,  who  are  more  akin  to 
the  inmates  of  jails  than  to  the  "  aged  and  impotent  poor  " 
that  the  Scottish  statutes  regard  as  the  projjer  objects  of 
poor  relief.  This  class  includes  the  "  ins  and  outs,"  those 
that  become  chargeable  owing  to  vice  or  indolence, 
vagrants,  mothers  of  two  or  more  illegitimate  children, 
and,  generally,  persons  of  dissolute  and  immoral  life. 
These  should  be  handed  over  to  the  charge  of  an 
authority  having  larger  powers  of  detention  and  discipline, 
as  well  as  greater  facilities  for  providing  labour  than  the 

*  The  preceding  portion  of  my  statement — pars.  1  to  104 — 
explains  the  system  of  Poor  Law  Adndnistration  in  Scotland  as 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the  Local  Govornmpnt  Board 
for  Scotland.  The  subsequent  portion — pars.  105  to  122 — record 
my  own  views  on  matters  calling  for  reform. — A.  M. 
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111.  There  should  be  power  to  remove  children  from  7  May  1907 
the  charge  of  immoral  parents  and  give  them  into  the 
charge  of  the  Poor  Law  authorities. 
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Belief  to  Able-bodied. 

112.  If  a  proper  scheme  of  providing  work  for  persons 
out  of  employment  were  in  force,  there  would  be  no  need 
to  grant  poor  relief  to  able-bodied  persons.  But  the 
present  law,  forbidding  relief  to  the  dependants  of  an 
able-bodied  man,  should  be  altered.  If  a  dependant  of 
an  able-bodied  man  is  sick,  and  the  man  is  unable  to 
provide  the  necessary  medical  treatment,  it  should  be 
provided  at  the  public  expense. 

PoorJwuses. 

113.  The  poorhouses  should  be  reserved  for  cases  of  jsfeed  for 
debility  and  of  chronic  disease  that  do  not  require  medical  better  clasaifi- 
treatment  or  nursing,  but  need  some  care  and  attendance,  cation  of  poor- 
Cases  of  acute  sickness  and  of  chronic  sickness  requiring  house  inmates, 
medical  treatment  or  nursing  should  be  treated  in  hospitals 

separate  from  poorhouses.  The  double  use  of  the  poor- 
house  as  an  asylum  for  the  infirm  and  as  a  place  of 
discipline  for  the  vicious  should  cease.  No  attempt 
should  be  made  to  treat  these  two  classes  in  one  institu- 
tion. The  poorhouse  should  be  reserved  for  the  infirm, 
and  the  regulations  as  to  discipline  should  be  relaxed. 

114.  Large  poorhouses  for  wide  and  sparsely  populated  Proposed 
districts  should  be  abolished  and  their  place  taken  by  abolition  of 
similar  smaller  institutions,  where  aged  and  infirm  poor  large  poor- 
persons  could  be  looked  after  without  being  taken  very  houses  in 

far  from  their  homes  and  without  being  subjected  to  rigid  sparsely  popu- 
discipline.    As  far  as  possible  each  person  or  aged  couple  ° 
should  have  a  separate  room. 


Outdoor  Belief. 

115.  Outdoor  relief  should  continue  to  be  given  to  the 
poor  who  can  use  it  properly  and  who  are  not  in  need  of 
hospital  treatment  or  of  paid  attendance.  There  should 
be  power  to  remove  compulsorily  to  a  hospital  or  home 
poor  persons  in  urgent  need  of  care  and  attendance. 

116.  There  should  not  be  a  hard  and  fast  rule  to  offer 
indoor  relief  only  to  certain  classes,  such  as  those 
enumerated  in-  the  Board's  circular  of  26th  July 
1883,  viz.  :— 

1.  Mothers  of  illegitimate  children  ;  2.  Deserted 
wives ;  3.  Persons  with  grown-up  families ;  4. 
Persons  with  collateral  relatives  in  comfortable 
circumstances  ;  5.  Wives  of  persons  in  prison;  and 
6.  Persons  of  idle,  inmioral  or  dissipated  habits. 
As  to  1.  I  agree  with  the  proposals  of  the  Irish  Vice- 
Regal  Commission  on  Poor  Law  Reform  as  to  the  treat- 
ment of  mothers  of  illegitimate  children. 

As  to  2,  3,  and  5.  The  circumstances  of  each  case 
should  be  considered. 

As  to  4.  A  poor  person  should  not  be  punished 
because  his  collateral  relatives  are  niggardly. 

Medical  Belief. 

117.  The  existing  arrangements  are,  in  certain  respects, 
not  satisfactory.  The  paupers  are  properly  attended  to, 
but  the  medical  treatment  of  the  non-pauper  poor  is  in  an 
unsatisfactory  condition.  In  the  larger  towns  there  are 
hospitals  and  infirmaries  and  dispensaries  giving  gratuitous 
medical  treatment.  In  sparsely  populated  districts  there 
are  no  such  facilities.  The  result  is  that  large  numbers  of 
the  population  are  not  in  a  position  to  procure  medical 
attendance  in  sickness,  and  many  die  without  being  seen 
by  a  medical  man.  The  gratuitous  medical  attendance 
given  in  the  hospitals  and  dispensaries  of  large  towns  has 
gone  too  far.  The  demands  on  the  charity  of  the  medical 
profession  should  be  reduced.  There  should  be  a  national 
health  service,  not  administered  by  the  Poor  Law 
authorities.  Every  person  should  be  entitled  to  receive 
medical  advice,  attendance,  and  treatment.  Every  person 
who  is  able  should  jjaj  a  small  sum  (say  6d.)  for  each 
medical  service.  The  payment  should  be  uniform  whether 
the  patient  lived  one  mile  or  twenty  miles  from  a  doctor. 
All  general  hospitals  and  infirmaries  should  be  affiliated 
to  the  national  service,  and  a  small  charge  should  be  made 
for  treatment  therein. 

118.  There  should  be  more  general  hospitals  m  rural 
districts.    In  sjjarsely  populated  localities  there  should  be  a 
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119.  Those  unable  to  pay  might  have  the  requisite 
payment  made  by  charitable  organisations,  but  should 
be  entitled  to  have  it  paid  by  the  Poor  Law,  public  health, 
or  other  authorities. 
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Lunatics. 

120.  The  area  of  rating  for  the  support  of  lunatics 
should  be  extended.  The  cost  should  be  a  national 
charge.  The  burden  of  lunacy  on  a  small  parish  is  very 
heavy.  In  Barra  it  involves  a  rate  of  about  2s.  6d  per  £ 
notwithstanding  the  assistance  received  from  the  Lunacy 
Grant.  The  cost  of  removal  to  asylum  is  very  great. 
There  are  no  asylums  in  the  Hebrides  or  in  the  Orkney  or 
Shetland  Islands.  Barra  lunatics  have  to  be  sent  to  the 
asylum  at  Inverness.  It  costs  about  £10  to  remove  each 
lunatic  thither. 

Settlement. 

121.  The  law  of  settlement,  or  rather  the  law  of  liability 
of  the  parish  of  settlement,  should  be  abolished.  It  is  not 
based  on  any  sound  principle,  it  produces  all  sorts  of 
inequitable  results,  and  it  involves  an  immense  amount  of 
litigation  and  correspondence.  The  law  has  been  abrogated 
as  regards  two  items  of  exj)enditure  : — (1)  A  Parish  Council 
is  not  entitled  to  charge  the  parish  of  settlement  with  the 
administrative  expenses  of  supervision,  distribution  of 
aliment,  etc.  (2)  A  Parish  Council  that  participates  in 
the  Medical  Relief  Grant  is  not  entitled  to  charge  the 
parish  of  settlement  for  medical  attendance  and  medicine. 
If  the  poor  rate  were  a  national  rate  the  law  of  settlement 
would  be  altogether  superseded.  If  the  rating  area  were 
enlarged,  the  application  of  the  law  would  be  more  limited 
than  at  present. 

Removals.  ^ 

122.  If  the  law  of  settlement  were  abolished  there  would 
be  no  necessity  for  removing  a  pauper  from  one  parish  to 
another.  Each  poor  person  would  be  at  liberty  to  live 
where  he  pleased.  Unless  there  were  a  national  poor  rate 
it  might  be  necessary  to  penalise  any  attempts  to  transfer 
a  pauper  from  one  Poor  Law  district  to  another.  It  might 
be  necessary  to  retain  the  power  to  remove  English  or 
Irish  paupers  to  their  own  country,  but  the  power  should 
be  limited  to  those  who  have  been  less  than  (say)  three 
years  in  Scotland.  The  present  limitations  on  the  appeals 
against  removal  under  the  Poor  Law  (Scotland)  Act,  1898, 
should  be  repealed. 

53511.  (Chairman.)  I  only  propose  to  examine  you  on 
those  points  where  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in 
Scotland  differs  from  that  in  England,  or  where  you  have 
suggestions  to  make  for  imi^rovements  of  the  existing  law. 
In  paragraph  2  you  describe  what  are  the  powers  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  the  first  heading  is  the 
right  to  determine  what  is  adequate  relief  to  a  pauper. 
Can  the  Local  Government  Board  take  the  initiative  in 
deciding  that  or  must  the  pauper  apply  to  them  first  ? — It 
is  only  on  a  complaint  from  a  pauper  that  the  Board  can 
determine  what  is  adequate  relief. 

53512.  Then  you  describe  the  system  of  inquiries,  which 
is  very  much  that  carried  on  in  England  ;  but  if  you  wish 
to  appoint  a  commissioner  there  is  a  limitation  as  to  the 
professions  from  which  you  can  select  commissioners?— 
That  is  so. 

53513.  Do  you  think  that  advisable? — No,  I  think  it 
would  be  advisable  if  that  limitation  were  removed,  and 
if  the  Board  could  secure  power  to  employ  whatever 
description  of  commissioner  they  desired. 

53514.  There  might  be,  I  assume,  some  person  with  a 
very  special  knowledge  of  the  particular  question  which 
required  inquiry  who  did  not  belong  to  one  of  those 
particular  professions  ? — Yes. 

53515.  Then  we  pass  on  to  the  general  superintendents 
of  the  poor.  Is  the  division  of  these  four  inspectorates  an 
old  one  ? — No.  When  the  general  superintendents  were 
first  appointed  there  were  only  two,  and  their  duties  were 
confined  to  the  Highlands.  Then  when  an  additional 
visiting  officer  was  a])pointed  (he  was  not  called  a  general 
superintendent,  he  was  called  a  visiting  officer)  he  had  the 
South  of  Scotland,  the  Lowland  Districts.  Then  a  fourth 
officer  was  appointed,  and  the  Lowland  Districts  were 
divided  between  the  two.    There  ai'e  now  four  general 
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superintendents,  and  their  districts  vary  from  time  to 
time  according  as  the  Board  considers  desirable. 

53516.  It  seems  to  me,  in  the  South-Eastern  District, 
the  grouping  is  rather  curious  ;  it  includes  Argyle,  Bute 
and  Dumbarton? — Yes,  the  South-Eastern  District  was 
increased  by  the  addition  of  Argyle,  Bute  and  Dumbarton  ; 
that  was  about  ten  years  ago. 

53517.  I  suppose  the  South- Western  District,  having  a 
larger  population,  it  was  found  diflScult  to  add  to  the 
duties  of  that  superintendent? — Yes,  it  was  inadvisable 
to  increase  his  district. 

53518.  The  duties  of  the  superintendents  seem  to  me 
much  the  same  as  those  of  the  English  inspectors  ;  but  in 
paragraph  8  you  point  out  that  the  general  superintendent 
of  the  South-Western  District  has  the  supervision  of  all  the 
poorhouses  in  Scotland  ? — Yes. 

53519.  That  is  a  peculiar  arrangement,  and  differs  from 
the  arrangement  in  England.  Do  you  think  it  works  well  ? 
— On  the  whole  it  works  ■well,  but  the  Board,  I  think,  in 
the  case  of  any  future  appointment,  will  consider  whether 
it  is  not  advisable  to  give  each  general  superintendent  the 
charge  of  the  poorhouses  within  his  district. 

53520.  It  would  seem  at  first  sight  that  the  severance 
of  the  two  would  make  it  difficult  for  tiie  superintendent 
to  know  or  to  report  accurately,  what  is  going  on  in  his 
district  ? — Yes,  that  difficulty  has  been  found. 

53521.  Has  any  superintendent  any  jurisdiction  or 
authority  in  the  poorhouse  other  than  the  superintendent 
of  the  South-Western  District  ? — No. 

53522.  The  unit  of  administration  is  the  parish  ? —  Large  numbei 
Yes.  of  small 

53523.  Speaking  generally,  many  of  these  parishes  are  ^ged^for  ^^'^ 
too  small  ?-Some  are  very  small.  further  powers 

53524.  You  have  contrived,  partly  through  pressure  of  combining 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  and  partly  by  the  action  them. 

of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland,  to  combine  a  good 
many  of  these  areas? — Not  very  many  have  been 
combined. 

53525.  Do  you  think  that  your  hands  want  strengthening 
for  that  purpose  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  woiild  be  an  improvement 
if  there  were  more  initiative  given  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  combine  parishes.  Under  section  16  of  the  Poor 
Law  Act  combination  may  be  carried  out  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  but  the  combination  must  commend 
itself  to  the  Parish  Councils  before  it  can  be  done.  In  the 
case  of  combinations  carried  out  by  the  Secretary  for 
Scotland  under  the  Local  Government  Acts,  it  is  necessarj', 
in  the  first  instance,  to  have  a  representation  from  a  local 
body,  either  a  County  Council,  Parish  Council,  School 
Board,  or  other  authority  in  the  district. 

53526.  I  assume  your  experience  is  that  there  is 
great  reluctance  to  alter  the  boundaries  unless  some 
financial  advantage  would  accrue  from  the  alteration  ? — 
Yes ;  and  naturally  if  there  is  a  financial  advantage  to 
one  parish  there  is  very  frequently  the  opposite  to  a 
neighbouring  parish.  Much  regard  is  given  to  the  question 
of  rates ;  if  there  is  a  proposal  to  combine  two  parishes, 
and  the  jjoor  rate  in  one  is  6d.  and  in  the  other  3d.,  the 
inhabitants  and  the  Parish  Council  of  the  parish  where 
there  is  the  lower  rate  are  very  reluctant  to  combine  with 
the  parish  having  the  higher  rate. 

53527.  It  is  taking  you  a  little  out  of  the  course  of  your  Effect  of  small 
paper,  but  you  point  out  later  on  that  there  is,  except  in  poor  law  areas 
Glasgow,  little  attempt  made  at  classification  in  the  on  poorhouse 
poorhouses.     Do  you  think  classification  is  possible  if  classification, 
you  keep  your  areas  so  small  ? — You  must  recollect  that 

in  Scotland  the  small  parishes  are  combined  for  poorhouse 
purposes.  None  of  the  small  parishes,  or  at  least  very 
few  of  the  small  parishes,  have  poorhouses  of  their 


53528.  I  assume  that  where  they  do  combine  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaiinng  a  common  poor- 
house, the  pooi'house  is  not  generally  of  such  dimensions 
as  would  permit  of  any,  or  certainly  a  thorough,  classifica- 
tion?— That  is  so.  The  poorhouses  in  Scotland  are 
generally  small. 

53529.  I  suppose  you  would  not  be  disposed  to  dispute, 
if  you  want  thorough  classification,  you  must  either  have 
larger  areas  or  larger  groups  of  combination  ? — Yes. 

53530.  Now  we  come  to  Parish  Councils.  There  is  a 
linutation  upon  the  number  of  members,  5  being  the 
minimum  and  31  the  maximum.  The  largest  parish  is 
Glasgow,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 
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53531.  That  has  a  large  population,  I  think  ? — Yes,  about 
570,000. 

53532.  Has  there  ever  been  any  complaint  that  the  31 
there,  which  is  the  maximum,  is  an  insufficient  number  ? — 
Yes,  the  Parish  Council  of  Glasgow  have  endeavoured  to 
have  the  number  increased. 

53533.  What  is  your  view  on  that  point?  Looking  at  it 
from  an  administrative  point  of  view,  would  you  be  in 
favour  of  increasing  the  number,  or  would  you  keep  it  much 
what  it  is  now  ? — I  think  31  is  quite  a  sufficient  number. 

53534.  You  think  that  by  a  proper  distribution  of  business 
31  ought  to  be  able  to  carry  on  the  Poor  Law  administra- 
tion for  so  large  a  population  as  that  ? — I  think  so. 

53535.  I  suppose  j^ou  are  influenced  rather  by  the  con- 
sideration that  if  you  increase  the  numbers  you  naturally 
do  not  get  as  good  a  class  as  you  can  obtain  for  a  more 
limited  number  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that. 

53536.  You  think  there  is  still  a  fund  upon  which  you 
can  draw  ? — I  think  so  ;  but  I  think  if  you  have  more  than 
about  30  yon  do  not  get  the  same  number  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  work. 

53537.  What  is  nobody's  particular  duty  rather  becomes 
ill-done  ? — Yes. 

53538.  What  is  the  process  of  election  ;  I  see  the  Parish 
Councillors  are  elected  every  third  year  by  the  County 
and  Burgh  electors  ;  are  the  elections  carried  on  at  the 
same  time  ? — Yes,  the  elections  of  Parish  Councils  are 
carried  on  at  the  same  time  as  the  elections  of  Town 
Councils  and  County  Councils.  The  same  officers  conduct 
both. 

53539.  Is  there  a  separate  election  for  Parish  Couu- 
cillors  ? — Yes. 

53540.  So  that  each  voter  on  these  occasions  votes  for 
two  sets  of  members  ? — Yes,  he  votes  at  two  different  elections 
at  the  same  time. 

53541.  Has  there  been  any  difficulty  in  giving  effect  to 
that  idea.  Have  you  had  complaints  that  tlie  electors  do 
not  understand  ?— No,  we  have  had  no  complaints  of  that 
sort  ;  but  in  Glasgow  a  local  Act  was  passed  which  separated 
the  election  of  Parish  Councillors  from  the  election  of  Town 
Councillors. 

53542.  Are  they  held  on  separate  days  ?— Yes,  they  are 
held  on  separate  days  in  Glasgow  ;  that  was  by  means  of  a 
local  Act,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  there  was  any  necessity 
for  it. 

53543.  The  double  election  necessitates  a  sort  of  double 
political  campaign  being  carried  on  at  the  same  time  ? — 
Yes. 

53544.  Have  there  been  any  complaints  that  that  is 
difficult  ?— No. 


53545.  It  has  worked  well  ?- 
has  worked  well. 
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53546.  Are  the  numbers  that  record  their  votes  numerous, 
do  they  form  any  consideralile  proportion  of  the  total 
electorate  ? — It  is  rather  difficult  to  say,  because  latterly 
the  number  of  contests  has  not  been  so  great,  but  the  first 
year  that  the  election  was  carried  out,  I  think  about  60  per 
cent,  of  the  electors  voted. 

53547.  I  will  put  it  in  another  way  ;  are  you  aware 
whether  there  are  very  many  more  voters  vote  for  the 
Town  Councillors  than  do  for  the  Parish  Councillors?— 
I  think  not.  When  there  is  an  election  for  both  purposes 
at  the  same  time,  mostly  all  the  electors  vote  in  both 
elections. 

53548.  The  tendency  rather  would  be  to  increase  the 
number  of  people  who  vote  for  Poor  Law  purposes  ? — I 
think  that  is  the  result. 

53549.  {Mr  Bentham.)  Is  there  any  disparity  between 
the  numbers  in  Glasgow,  where  the  elections  are  separate  ? 
— I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say. 

53550.  (Mr  Patten-AIacDougall.)  Has  there  been  a  sepa- 
rate Parish  Council  election  in  Glasgow  since  the  Act  was 
passed  ? — Yes. 

53551.  {Professor  Smart.)  I  think  in  Glasgow  most 
people  were  not  aware  that  the  two  elections  were  held  on 
one  day  ? — In  Glasgow  they  are  nt  t  held  on  one  day. 

53552.  At  one  time  I  suppose  they  were  ? — I  think  not. 
My  recollection  is  that  the  first  election  for  Parish  Councils 
was  not  held  on  the  same  day  as  the  Town  Council  and 
County  Council  elections  ;  it  was  held  in  the  month  of  May, 


at  a  difterent  time,  and  I  think  it  was  before  the  second  Mr.  Abijah 

election  that  the  Glasgow  Act  was  passed.    My  impression  Murray. 

is  that  there  has  been  no  double  election  in  Glasgow.  ^  May  1907 

53553.  {Chairman.)    In  certain  parts  of  the  country  the   

interest  taken  is  so  slight  that  there  is  not  a  sufficient 
number  of  candidates  ? — Yes. 

53554.  That  is  perhaps  more  noticeable  in  the  rural  areas 
than  in  the  urban  areas  ? — Yes,  generally  speaking. 

53555.  Is  it  in  the  Highlands  ? — Not  specially  in  the 
Highlands. 

53556.  You  say  the  Parish  Council  elections  througliout  Cost  of  Parish 
the  whole  of  Scotland  cost  over  £10,000.    What  does  that  Council  elec- 
include? — That  includes  all  the  cost  of  the  election  except  tions. 

the  making  up  of  the  roll  of  electors.  The  roil  of  electors 
is  made  up  for  other  purposes,  for  Parliamentary,  County 
Council  and  Town  Council  elections. 

53557.  Of  course  it  excludes  the  expenditure  of  the  in- 
dividual candidates  ? — Yes. 

53558.  {Mr  Lansbury.)  Is  there  any  limit  as  to  what  a 
candidate  can  spend  ? — No.  They  do  not  expend  anything 
at  all  as  a  rule.  They  have  to  make  a  return  of  their 
expenses,  and  I  think  in  almost  every  case  the  return  is 
blank. 

53559.  {Chaiiman.)    If  there  are  not  sufficient  councillors  Board's  power 
elected  to  form  a  quorum,  the  Local  Government  Board  can  in  case  of  in- 
elect  others,  I  understand  ? — Yes,  they  are  empowered  to  complete  elec- 
appoint  persons  to  carry  on  the  business.    Usually  if  any  tions  and 
councillors  have  been  elected  the  Local  Government  Board  action  in  case 
appoint  those  councillors  to  carry  on  the  business  until  the  of  Barra 
number  is  complete.  parish. 

53560.  In  one  particular  case,  the  Island  of  Barra,  the 
constituency  apparently  has  elected  only  one  councillor,  and 
tlie  Local  Government  Board  have  taken  over  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Poor  Law  ? — The  Local  Government  Board 
have  appointed  two  of  their  own  officers,  myself  and  Mr 
Millar,  to  act  as  parish  councillors,  but  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  taken  over  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law. 

53561.  I  believe  Mr  Millar  and  you  have  put  in  a  joint 
statement  about  what  you  have  done  in  Barra  ? — Yes. 

53562.  Passing  on  to  the  offices,  the  Parish  Councils  have  Extent  of 
no  power  to  provide  dwelling-houses  for  their  officials  1  Parish  Coun- 
— No.  oil's  power  to 

53563.  Not  even  for  the  master  of  the  poorhouse  ?— Yes,  provide  dwell- 
as  part  of  the  poorhouse.    They  have  no  express  power  to  '^^f  , 
do  so,  but  they  do  so.    It  is  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  ^'^^^^  ollicials. 
the  poorhouse  that  the  officials  of  the  poorhouse  should 

reside  there. 

53564.  I  suppose  in  the  same  way  they  have  power  to 
provide  dwellings  for  the  matron  or  nurses  of  an  infirmary  ? 
—Yes. 

53565.  You  are  thinking  here  more  of  the  outdoor 
officer.'^  ? — Yes. 

53566.  Now  we  come  to  the  inspectors  of  the  poor.  Is  Question  as  to 
any  qualification  necessary  for  an  inspector  of  poor  ? — No.  qualifications 

53567.  Would  you  suggest  there  should  be  any  sort  of  of^p^(^^r^^*^''*"' 
test  to  see  that  competent  persons  are  appointed  ? — I  think 

it  would  be  advisable,  but  when  the  areas  are  so  small  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  insist  on  that. 

53568.  The  Local  Government  Board  have  no  power  to  p^^er  of 
interfere  as  regards  an  insjjector's  remuneration,  but  if  a  Board  as  to 
Parish  Council  tried  to  so  dock  the  salary  of  an  inspector  dismissal  of 
as  to  force  him  to  resign,  then  the  Local  Government  Board  an  inspector  of 
consider  they  have  legitimate  ground  for  intervening  ? —  poor. 

Yes,  a  Parish  Council  has  no  power  to  remove  an  inspector 
of  poor  from  office,  and  if  they  tried  to  do  it  indirectly  by 
reducing  his  salary,  the  Local  Government  Board  are 
entitled  to  interfere. 

53569.  There  are  certain  offices  which  you  enumerate  in  proscribed 
paragraph  32  which  are  assumed  to  be  incompatible  with  offices  for  post 
the  discliarge  of  the  duties  of  inspector  of  the  poor  ? — Yes.    of  inspector  of 

53570.  Those  preclude  his  appointment  ? — Yes  ;  in  most  P°°^* 
cases  if  an  inspector  of  the  poor  who  held  one  of  those 
offices  was  appointed,  the  Board  would  remove  him  from 

his  office,  on  the  ground  that  his  other  duties  interfered 
with  the  proper  performance  of  his  duties  as  inspector  of 
the  poor. 

53571.  Passing  on  to  the  duties  of  an  insijector,  they  Duties  of  in- 
seem  very  similar  to  those  of  an  English  relieving  officer  ;  spector  of 

I  see  under  sub-head  2  he  has  to  make  himself  acipiainted  poor, 
with  the  circumstances  of  each  individual  receiving  relief, 
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and  under  sub-head  5  he  has  to  report  to  the  Parish  Council 
and  to  the  Local  Government  Board  upon  all  matters. 
Have  you  the  power  of  making  an  inspector  of  the  poor 
report  to  you  on  any  subject? — ^Yes,  that  is  a  statutory 
power. 

53572.  Does  he  send  in  an  annual  report  to  you,  or  a 
periodical  report  as  a  matter  of  course,  or  does  he  only 
report  to  you  when  you  require  him  to  ? — Only  when 
required.  There  is  no  annual  report  required  from  in- 
spectors of  the  poor  except  the  returns  which  they  have 
to  make. 

Power  of  in-  53573.  {Mr  Patten-MacBougall.)  If  an  inspector  of  the 
specter  of  poor  poor  has  reason  to  think  that  the  relief  which  is  being  given 
as  to  extrava-  is  extravagant  and  beyond  all  ordinary  reason,  it  is  quite 
gant  relief.  within  his  power  to,  and  he  frequently  does,  make  a  repre- 
sentation to  the  Local  Government  Board,  possibly  through 
the  general  superintendent  ? — Yes. 

53574.  But  either  through  the  general  superintendent 
or  propria  motu  ? — Yes,  he  may,  but  in  practice  it  occurs 
very  seldom,  although  it  does  occur. 

53575.  (Mr  Gardiner.)  Mr  Patten-MacDougall  put  the 
point  of  extravagant  relief  ;  but,  conversely,  supposing  the 
relief  is  inadequate  ? — Then  the  pauper  can  appeal. 

63576.  But  the  insjiecLor  of  the  poor  can  move,  cannot 
he  ? — Yes,  but  it  is  very  seldom  that  that  occurs.  The 
inspectors  of  the  poor  are  very  reluctant  to  complain  of 
the  action  of  their  Parish  Council,  and  if  they  want  to 
bring  the  matter  before  the  Board  they  usually  do  it 
indirectly  through  one  of  the  general  superintendents  of 
poor. 


Tlie  inspector 
of  poor  as 
clerk,  or  act- 
ing clerk  of 
the  Parish 
Council. 


53577.  (Chairman.)  In  a  good  many  cases  the  inspector 
of  poor  is  also  clerk  to  the  Parish  Council  ? — Yes  ;  and 
there  is  a  statutory  enactment  that  if  the  Parish  Council 
does  not  appoint  a  clerk,  the  inspector  of  the  poor  is 
bound  to  act  as  clerk,  and  in  the  small  parishes  a  great 
many  of  the  Parish  Councils  have  not  appointed  a  clerk, 
and  the  inspector  of  poor  acts. 

53578.  (Mr  Lansbury.)  Does  he  get  an  extra  salary  for 
that  ? — Sometimes  he  does,  and  sometimes  not.  The  clerk 
is  a  salaried  officer,  so  that  if  he  is  appointed  clerk,  he 
is  not  legally  appointed  unless  he  gets  a  salary. 

Publication  of  53579.  (Chairman.)  Passing  on  to  the  next  paragraph, 
lists  of  the  inspector  of  poor  has  to  keep  a  general  register  of 

paupers.  poor.  Is  that  published  ?— In  some  parishes  the  Parish 
Council  print  a  list  of  the  paupers  chargeable  to  the 
parish,  and  that  is  issued  to  the  ratepayers. 

53580.  There  is  no  uniform  rule  1 — No,  it  is  very  often 
published  along  with  the  abstract  of  accounts  and  attached 
to  the  demand  notes  for  the  rates. 

Duty  and  re-  53581.  Now  we  come  to  applications  for  relief  ;  an 
sponsibility  of  inspector  is  bound  to  give  an  answer  to  every  application 
inspector  as  to  within  twenty-four  hours  ?— Yes. 

for  relief""^  53582.  If  tlie  inspector  refuses  interim  relief,  and  if  any 
serious  consequences  result,  he  is  liable  to  a  criminal 
charge  ?  —  Yes ;  the  charge  would  be  for  neglect  of 
duty. 

53583.  Goiug  on  a  little  further,  the  question  iipjjarently 
arose  as  to  whether  an  inspector  had  exempted  himself 
from  criminal  responsibility  by  offering  relief  in  the  poor- 
house,  and  I  gather  that  the  Local  Government  Board  took 
the  view  that  the  mere  offer  of  poorhouse  relief,  if  the 
applicant  refused  it,  would  not  free  the  officer  from  re- 
sponsibility 1 — Yes.  The  opinion  expressed  by  the  Board 
lias  not  been  very  clear.  The  Board  of  Supervision,  the 
predecessors  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  expressed 
distinctly  the  view  that  if  an  inspector  of  the  poor  offered 
relief  in  the  poorhouse,  and  that  was  refused,  the  inspector 
was  relieved  of  criminal  responsibility  for  anything  that 
might  happen  to  the  poor  person,  but  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  are  not  inclined  to  endorse  that  view  ;  they 
think  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  inspector  to  watch  that 
case  and  see  that  nothing  untoward  happens  to  the  poor 
person. 

Destitution  53584.  In  paragraph  41  you  summarise  the  two  points 
and  disability  which  they  have  to  consider  as  to  whether  an  applicant  is 
as  the  title  to  entitled  to  relief  ;  is  he  destitute  or  is  he  disabled  1 — It  is 
relief.  not  alternative  ;  it  is  "and"  ;  the  two  must  go  together. 

53585.  Just  following  that  up  a  little,  able-bodied 
persons  are  not  entitled  to  relief  under  the  Scottish  law, 
but  I  understand  that  in  practice  an  inspector  would  incur 
some  risk,  under  certain  conditions,  in  refusing  all  relief 
to  an  able-bodied  applicant  1 — I  do  not  quite  follow  your 
question. 


53586.  Under  the  Scottish  law,  I  understand  that  the 
able-bodied  are  not  entitled  to  relief  ?— That  is  so. 

53587.  But  I  gather,  reading  these  paragraphs,  that  if  Responsi- 
an  able-bodied  man  under  certain  conditions  applied  for  bOity  of 
relief,  and  relief  was  refused  by  the  inspector  on  the  ground  inspector  of 
that  the  applicant  was  able-bodied,  and  if  some  untowaid  P°or  when 
circumstances  arose  afterwards  as  regards  the  applicant,  the  ''^^i^^  refused 
inspector  would  not  be  immune  from  responsibility  ? — I  am  v°  able- 
afraid  that  some  responsibility  would  attach  to  him,  but  °  persoi 
I  cannot  see  how  it  would  be  a  very  serious  responsibility, 

because  he  is  acting  strictly  according  to  the  law. 

53588.  (Mrs  Webb.)  Would  it  not  depend  on  whether 
the  man  died  from  starvation  ;  supposing  that  man,  having 
been  refused  relief,  were  killed  by  an  accident  in  the 
street,  tliere  would  be  no  responsibility  1 — No. 

53589.  The  only  responsibility  which  would  be  attached 
to  him  would  be  if  he  died  from  insufficiency  of  nourish- 
nient,  practically  ? — Yes. 

53590.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  The  inspector  of  poor 
is  protected  by  the  certificate  of  the  medical  ofiicer  to  the 
effect  that  the  man  is  able-bodied  1 — Yes ;  if  he  has  the 
certificate  from  the  medical  officer  that  the  man  is  in  good 
health,  I  think  that  would  relieve  him. 

53591.  (Mr  Lansbury.)    Does  he  always  get  that  when  Jiedical 

he  refuses  relief  'I — I  think  so.  examination 

53592.  (Chairman.)  The  practice  in  Scotland  is  for  the  for^rehef*"*^ 
medical  officer  to  examine  all  applicants  for  relief  1 — Yes. 

53593.  It  is  general,  but  is  that  the  invariable  practice  ? 
— I  am  not  sirfficiently  familiar  with  the  local  administra- 
tion to  say  whetlier  it  is  invariable  or  not,  but  that  is  the 
practice. 

53594.  At  the  ordinary  relief  committees  the  doctor 
would  be  present,  or  would  have  examined  each  applic  mt  ? 
— The  doctor  examines  the  applicant  before  the  application 
reaches  the  relief  committee. 

53595.  (Mr  Falten-MacDougall.) 
reaches  the  relief  committee  ? — -Yes. 


Invariably  before  it 


53596.  (Chairman.)  It  would  only  be  in  a  sudden  or 
emergency  case,  where  the  doctor's  opinion  was  not  im- 
mediately available,  that  the  sort  of  case  could  arise  which 
we  have  been  talking  of  ? — I  think  so  ;  an  inspector  would 
offer  relief  in  some  cases  without  a  medical  certificate ;  it 
would  be  obvious  in  some  cases  that  a  man  was  disabled 
by  disease  or  by  being  crippletl,  or  in  some  other  way,  but 
where  he  refuses  relief  he  usually  gets  a  medical  certificate. 

53597.  Then  going  on  a  little  further,  the  able-bodied  Impossibilitj 
dependants  cannot  claim  relief  legally  ? — No,  not  the  of  enforcing  . 
dependants  of  an  able-bodied  man.  the  law  as  toi 

,  ......      ,      ,  .       ,      able-bodied  ij 

53598.  In  practice  that  prcjhibition  is  relaxed,  i  under-  g^ses  with  i 
stand  ? — Yes  ;  inspectors  find  that  it  is  necessary  sometimes  gjck  I 
in  the  interests  of  humanity  to  break  the  law.  That  is  dependants. ' 
what  it  comes  to. 

53599.  These  cases  of  dependants  of  able-bodied,  I  j 
suppose,  are  few  and  far  between,  or  are  there  many  of 

them  ? — I  think  there  are  a  great  number.  j 

53600.  A  great  number? — I  suppose  in  the  large  cities 
there  are  a  great  number. 

53601.  Does  it  not  rather  come  to  this,  that  if  you  push 
your  law  beyond  a  certain  point,  in  practice  you  cannot 
enforce  it  ? — That  is  so.  I  do  not  think  that  the  law  that 
it  is  illegal  to  give  relief  to  the  dependants  of  able-bodied, 
if  those  dependants  are  disabled  by  disease,  can  be  fully 
carried  out. 

53602.  Has  any  case  arisen  in  a  court  of  law  of  an 
action  being  brought  against  an  inspector  in  connection 
with  the  dependants  of  an  able-bodied  person  for  having 
refused  relief  and  serious  consequences  having  ensued  ? — 
No,  I  think  the  inspectors  have  always  given  relief. 

53603.  (Air  Gardiner.)  In  paragraph  39  you  say,  "  If 
'  the  life  or  health  of  a  poor  person  is  endangered  by  such 
'  neglect,  he  is  liable  to  prosecution  on  a  criminal  charge." 
If  the  life  or  health  is  endangered,  who  moves  to  prosecute 
the  inspector  ? — The  public  prosecutor. 

53604.  On  the  suggestion  of  ?— Of  the  police  or  any  Responsi- 
individual  who  likes  to  complain  to  the  public  prosecutor,  bility  of 

lIlST)6CtOT  1 

53605.  (Mrs  Webb.)    Is  he  liable  to  prosecution  even  if  ^^en  relief 
he  has  received  the  certificate  of  a  medical  man  that  the  refused  to  an 
man  is  able-bodied  1 — That  would  depend  on  the  view  able-bodied 
taken  by  the  prosecutor.    I  think  he  would  be  liable  if  person, 
there  was  any  neglect  of  duty  on  his  part. 
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53606.  What  would  constitute  a  neglect  of  duty  if  the 
responsibility  really  lies  on  the  medical  man  in  giving  that 
certificate  ? — I  do  not  know.  No  cases,  so  far  as  I  am 
a^\■a^e,  have  ever  occurred.  I  cannot  recall  any  case  where 
anything  happened  to  a  person  through  having  been 
refused  relief  by  the  inspector.  There  may  be  cases,  but  I 
am  not  aware  of  them. 

53607.  Would  it  be  the  duty  of  the  medical  man  or  the 
inspector  to  watch  the  ease  ? — It  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
inspector,  not  the  medical  man. 

53608.  (Chairman.)  Where  an  inspector  refuses  relief, 
he  is  required  to  give  to  the  applicant  a  certificate  stating 
the  grounds  of  refusal  ? — Yes. 

53609.  Is  that  request  for  a  certificate  often  made  to  the 
inspectors,  do  you  know  ? — Yes,  in  fact  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
inspector  to  give  it  in  every  case  of  refusal. 

53610.  On  that  certificate  the  poor  person  may  apply  to 
the  sherilf  ? — Yes. 

speal  to  53611.  If   the   sheriff  decides  that   the  applicant  is 

eriff  against  entitled  to  relief,  he  will  give  an  order  on  the  parish  to 
fusal  of        give  it  ? — Yes. 

fectoi)  uiii-  53612.  Last  year  there  were  473  such  cases  ? — Yes. 
rmity  of  ad-  53613.  What  is  the  result  of  this  appeal  to  the  sheriffs 
inistration.  court.  Do  you  think  that  it  has  resulted  at  all  in 
establishing  uniformity  of  practice,  or  has  it  operated  in 
the  other  direction  ? — I  am  afraid  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  answer  that.  The  Board  have  very  little  information 
as  to  the  cases  that  are  granted  relief  at  the  instance  of  the 
sheriff. 

53614.  I  will  put  it  in  another  way.  Are  there,  as  far 
as  you  are  aware,  dissimilar  views  taken  by  diflf'erent 
sheriffs? — I  think  the  sheriffs  vary  a  good  deal  in  their 
views. 

53615.  This,  so  to  say,  judicial  appeal  has  not,  so  far  as 
you  know,  resulted  in  tlie  direction  of  establishing  uni- 
formity of  practice  ? — My  impression  is  that  it  has  not. 
I  find  it  stated  in  an  ajipendix  to  Mr  Maxwell's  statement, 
with  regard  to  tlie  number  of  cases  in  which  there  were 
appeals  to  the  sheriff,  that  last  year  316  persons  were 
relieved  by  order  of  the  sheriff,  so  I  expect  that  out  of  the 
473  cases  that  went  to  the  sheriff,  the  sheriff  ordered  relief 
in  the  case  of  316.  That  gives  a  sort  of  idea  of  how  often 
the  sheriff  takes  the  view  that  the  refu.?al  has  not  been 
properly  made. 

53616.  Tlie  applicants  practically  succeeded  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  ? — Yes  ;  but  you  must  recollect  that  the 
number  473  does  not  represent  the  total  number  of  cases 
that  have  gone  to  the  sheriff.  We  have  not  complete 
returns  of  the  number  of  cases  that  go  to  the  sheriff.  In 
some  sheriff  courts  a  record  is  not  kept. 

.I)lieals  53617.  Going  on  to  inadequate  relief,  that  is  a  question 

gainst  inade-  which  has  to  be  decided  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

As  I  understand,  if  the  applicant  in  a  sheriff's  court 
receives  a  decision  in  his  favour,  and  he  becomes  entitled 
to  relief,  the  question  of  what  relief  he  gets  is  a  matter 
which,  if  he  is  dissatisfied  with  it,  the  Local  Government 
Board  alone  have  any  concern  vnth  ;  is  that  right  ? — Yes. 
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53618.  Has  that  appeal  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
tended  to  uniformity  ? — I  think  it  has. 

53619.  You  lay  down  no  particular  scale  ? — No. 

53620.  Because,  I  suppose,  the  conditions  of  the  country 
are  so  varied  ? — Yes,  and  the  condition  of  the  individual 
varies. 

53621.  Has  this  appeal  at  all  strained  the  relations 
between  the  Local  Government  Board  and  the  Parish 
Councils  ? — No. 

53622.  Do  you  think  they  are  glad  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  rather  as  a  guide  of  what  they 
should  do  ?— I  am  not  sure  that  they  are  glad  of  it,  but  I 
think  they  accept  it  quite  willingly. 

53623.  I  understand  that  the  apjieal  may  be  made  on 
the  ground  that  the  character  of  the  relief  offered  is 
inadequate,  not  merely  the  amount ;  that  indoor  relief 
is  not  suitable  ?— Yes,  very  frequently  the  complaints  are 
to  that  effect. 

53624.  Has  the  Local  Government  Board  adjudicated 
upon  many  of  those  cases  1 — Yes. 

53625.  Has  it  upset  the  decision,  and  substituted  out- 
door for  indoor  relief  ? — Yes. 

53626.  Not  unfrequently  ?— Not  unf requently. 
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53627.  Let  us  take  the  procedure  of  the  Board  so  that 
we  may  have  it  perfectly  clear  in  our  mind  ;  the  complaint 
has  to  be  made  on  a  prescribed  form  1 — Yes. 

53628.  That  contains  a  schedule  of  questions  which 
has  to  be  answered  both  by  the  applicant  and  the  inspector. 
I  assume  the  inspector  supplies  the  applicant  with  the 
form  1 — Yes,  he  is  bound  to  do  so. 

53629.  Then  you  go  on  with  the  details  which  have 
to  be  filled  up.  It  is  then  sent  on  to  the  Board,  either 
by  the  inspector  or  the  applicant '? — Yes. 

53630.  May  I  ask  what  sort  of  machinery  inside  the 
Local  Government  Board  there  is  for  considering  these 
cases?  Do  they  come  up  to  you,  or  do  they  come  to  the 
superintendents  ? — They  do  not  go  to  the  superintendents 
in  the  first  place.  They  go  in  the  first  place  to  a  clerk 
in  charge  of  that  work.  He  goes  over  all  the  details,  and 
if  the  information,  in  his  opinion,  is  not  sufficient,  more 
information  is  asked  for,  until  there  is  sufficient  informa- 
tion to  enable  the  Board  to  form  some  opinion  on  the 
matter. 

53681.  Do  the  cases  come  bei^ore  you,  as  a  rule? — -Yes. 

53632.  Do  those  cases  give  much  trouble  ;  do  they  take 
up  much  of  your  time  ? — Not  a  great  deal  of  my  time,  but 
they  take  up  a  great  deal  of  the  time  of  the  members  of 
the  Board. 

53633.  The  members  of  the  Board  really  are  a  court  of 
appeal  ? — Yes. 

53634.  What  is  vour  view,  does  the  system  work  well  ? 
—Yes. 

53635.  If  you  were  to  knock  this  power  of  appeal  out, 
would  there  be  much  dissatisfaction  in  Scotland  ? — -I  am 
not  aware  whether  there  would  be  much  dissatisfaction 
over  Scotland  generally,  but  I  think  the  poor  would 
suffer. 

53636.  You  think  this  is  a  safeguard  ? — Yes. 

53637.  At  the  same  time  I  sup^DOse  the  decisions  have 
not  appreciably  aftected  the  rates  ?— I  think  not ;  the 
number  of  cases  is  not  sufficiently  great,  I  think,  to  affect 
the  rates. 

53638.  But  they  would  determine  tlie  general  scale  of 
relief  ? — Yes,  indirectly  perhaps  it  has  afi'ected  the  rates. 

53639.  In  the  next  paragraph  you  give  the  number  of  Number  of 
cases,  I  think?— Yes.  complaints  of 

53640.  In  the  last  sixty  years  there  have  been  21,000  inadequate 
lodged  ?-Yes.  relief  and 

°  details  as  to 

53641.  16,830  have  been  dismissed,  and  in  4,794  cases  their  disposal, 
the  ground  of  complaint  has  been  removed.    That  means 

to  say  that  the  Local  Government  Board  have  adjudicated 
in  favour  of  the  applicant? — Yes,  or  that  the  Parish 
Council,  without  waiting  for  the  decision  of  the  Board, 
have  given  effect  to  it  and  have  stopped  the  appeal. 

53642.  137  complaints  have  been  withdrawn,  and  in 
only  34  cases  has  it  been  necessary  for  the  Board 
to  i.ssue  a  Minute  declaring  that  the  applicant  has  a 
just  cause  of  action  ? — That  is  so. 

53643.  Those  are  the  only  cases  where  the  Parish  General 
Council  has  declined  to  act  on  the  suggestion  of  the  acquiescence 
Board  ?— Yes.  in  Board's 

53644.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  It  is  not  quite  that,  decisions  and 
is  it  ?  It  is  rather  that  these  34  are  cases  that  the  Board  machinery  for 
have  thought  so  serious  as  to  justify  them  in  issuing 

Minutes.  In  many  cases  where  the  Parish  Councils  have 
not  acceded  to  the  views  of  the  Board,  the  Board  have 
said — you  take  the  responsibility  of  it,  we  have  said  what 
we  think  ;  but  in  these  34  cases  tlie  Board  have  thought 
that  the  conditions  were  such  as  to  justify  tliem 
in  issuing  a  Minute  warranting  tlie  applicant  in  going 
to  the  court?— Yes,  but  in  those  cases  where  the  Board 
felt  that  they  could  not  issue  a  Minute  they  simply 
dismissed  the  case.  Those  cases  are  included  in  the 
number  of  cases  that  have  been  dismissed. 

53645.  It  does  not  follow  that  in  every  case  where  the 
Parish  Council  does  not  assent  to  the  view  of  the  Board 
a  Minute  is  issued  ? — No. 

53646.  {Ghaii  'mail.)  The  Minute  gives  the  ajjplicant  a 
right  to  go  to  the  court  ?— To  sue  the  Parish  Council  for 
adequate  relief. 

53647.  Then  by  the  action  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  the  applicant  can  appeal  to  the  sheriff's  courts 
on  the  ground  of  adequacy  ?— It  is  to  the  Court  of 
Session,  the  highest  court  in  the  land. 

H* 
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53648.  So  that  the  court  of  law  is  open  to  the  applicant 
as  regards  adequacy,  assuming  that  the  Parish  Council  do 
not  carry  out  tlie  view  of  the  Local  Government  Board  ? — 
Yes,  if  the  Local  Government  Board  gives  the  applicant 
a  Minute  to  that  effect.  But  I  do  not  recoUect  any  case 
having  gone  to  the  court. 

53649.  {Mr  Fatten-MacDoiigall.)  No,  but  there  has  been 
a  case  of  a  Minute  being  issued  in  the  last  few  years  1 — 
Yes,  only  one  since  1890. 

5.3650.  (Chairman.)  In  paragraph  59  you  say :  The 
Board,  in  dealing  with  cases  of  indoor  relief  where 
complaint  has  been  made,  require  a  certificate  from  tlie 
medical  officer  that  the  pauper  can  be  removed  to  the 
M-orl<house  without  injury  1 — Yes  ;  that  is  required  in 
every  case  before  a  person  can  be  sent  to  the  poorhouse  ; 
but  in  case  of  complaints  of  inadequate  relief  the  Board 
would  not  consider  it  an  offer  of  adequate  relief  to 
send  a  person  to  the  poorhouse  if  the  medical  officer 
certified  that  the  person  was  not  fit  to  go. 

53651.  Going  on,  you  say  that  where  an  offer  of  indoor 
relief  is  made  to  the  mother  of  a  family  whose  daughters 
have  ceased  to  be  dependants,  they  cannot  be  forced  to 
accompany  her  ;  and  the  Board  consider  that  the  Parish 
Council  should  make  pro\dsion  for  the  protection  of  the 
daughters  who  are  outside  the  workhouse  ^ — Yes. 

53652.  There  are  not  many  of  those  cases,  are  there  ?— 
Not  many,  but  they  do  occasionally  occur. 

53653.  That  is  the  rule  laid  down  1— Yes. 

53654.  Boys,  I  suppose,  are  thought  to  be  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves  ? — I  presume  so. 

53655.  They  are  not  treated  in  the  same  way  ?  —No. 
Of  course,  that  is  only  boys  who  are  above  the  age  of 
pupillarity.  If  they  are  dependants  of  the  mother  they 
must  be  treated  as  paupers  also. 

53656.  The  age  of  a  boy  is  fourteen  ? — Yes. 

53657.  And  a  girl  twelve  1— Yes. 

53658.  So  that  there  would  be  a  difference  of  two 
years  ? — Yes. 

53659.  (Mr  Lanshury.)  Does  that  mean  they  would  not 
insist  on  any  provison  for  a  girl  over  twelve  years  1 — No,  it 
does  not  involve  that. 

53660.  (Chairman.)  Now  we  come  to  the  poorhouses.  A 
great  many  of  the  parishes  poorhouses  have  either  singly, 
or  in  combination  ;  but  there  is  a  considerable  j)opiilation, 
amounting  to  over  600,000,  whose  Parish  Councils  have 
no  poorhouses,  but  have  a  right  to  board  paujjers  in  a 
poorhouse  1 — Yes. 

53661.  How  does  that  work?  Is  it  an  arrangement 
which  has  to  be  made  with  the  consent  of  those  who  own 
the  poorhouses  ? — Yes  ;  a  Parish  Council  that  wishes  to 
have  boarding  rights  applies  to  the  poorhouse  committee 
of  a  poorhouse,  and  asks  for  permission  to  board  paupers 
in  their  poorhouse. 

53662.  Supposing  the  house  committee  or  the  Parish 
Council  who  owned  the  poorhouse  declined  ? — Then  they 
would  go  to  another  poorhouse  ;  sometimes  they  do  decline 
because  they  have  no  room. 

53663  Assuming  that  there  was  a  general  refusal,  could 
the  Local  Government  Board  force  the  jDroprietors  of  one 
poorhouse  to  arrange  with  the  other  parish  ? — They  have 
no  power  to  enforce  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact  that  has  never 
arisen  ;  they  are  only  too  glad  to  have  boarders,  it  helps 
to  keep  down  the  expense. 

53664.  They  settle  the  terms  between  them  ? — Yes,  but 
the  terms  have  to  be  approved  by  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

53665.  In  practice  this  works  fairly  well  ? — Yes,  it 
works  very  well. 

5366G.  As  the  Poor  Law  of  Scotland  stands,  I  gather  that 
the  provision  of  a  poorhouse  is  not  statutory  on  any 
Pari^■>h  Council  ? — It  is  not  by  Statute  compulsory  on  any 
Parish  Council  to  provide  a  poorhouse. 

53667.  Are  there  any  parishes  in  Scotland  which 
decline  either  to  put  up  a  poorhouse  for  themselves  or  to 
board  out  any  poor  persons  in  another  poorhouse? — Yes, 
there  are  a  few. 

53668.  And  those  parishes  must  give  up  all  idea  of 
imposing  tlie  poorhouse  test  ?— Yes. 

53669.  There  are  not  many  such  parishes  ? — No  ;  I  give 


the  number  here  as  67.    I  am  not  quite  sure  that  that  is 
the  exact  figure,  but  it  is  something  like  that. 

53670.  Is  the  proportion  of  pauperism,  or  the  number  of 
paupers  relieved,  in  those  parishes  very  high  ? — I  think 
not.    They  are  mostly  small  parishes. 

53671.  Where  a  poorhouse  is  to  be  erected,  plans  have  to  Approval  of 
be  approved  ? — Yes.  poorhouse 

53672.  There  is  no  architect  attached  to  the  Local  go^^^^^j 
Government  Board  ?— No.  objections  to 

53673.  Consequently  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  uuifoimity  of 
designs  of  these  poorhouses  ? — No  ;   there  is  a  general  design,  etc. 
uniformity  owing  to  the  object  with  which  poorhouses  are 

built. 

53674.  Looking  at  it  from  an  administrative  point  of 
view,  would  there  not  be  some  advantaj^e  in  having  some 
uniformity  or  some  general  principles  laid  down  ? — Person- 
ally I  am  not  very  fond  of  uniformity. 

53675.  I  meant  as  regards  internal  arrangement  ? — 
Generally  speaking  the  poorhouses  have  some  approach 
to  uniformity  in  internal  arrangement,  but  I  think  it  is 
advisable  to  let  the  local  people  devise  what  they  think 
best  for  themselves,  so  long  as  they  do  not  transgress  any 
obvious  necessity. 

53676.  You  would  lay  down  the  general  conditions,  and 
they  would  have  to  comply  with  them  ;  is  that  it  1 — 1  am 
not  sure  that  the  Board  should  lay  down  any  general 
con-ilitions. 

53677.  If  you  want  to  get  classification  ? — If  you  want 
to  get  classification  it  is  necessary  to  have  certain  broad 
principles  of  construction. 

53678.  Is  your  dislike  of  uniformity  rather  based  on  the 
idoa  that  if  there  is  any  mistake  or  fault  in  the  design,  it 
will  become  stereotyped  in  all  buildings'? — The  Board  go 
over  all  the  plans,  so  that  they  would  not  allow  any  defect 
in  the  general  scheme  of  building  to  pass. 

53679.  Do  you  employ  an  architect  to  go  over  these  Board's  prac- 
plans,  or  is  there  some  official  who  is  not  an  architect  who  tice  as  to  eriti- 
goes  through  them  ? — The  general  superintendent  who  has  oism  of  poor- 
charge  of  the  poorhouses  goes  through  them  in  the  first  house  plans, 
place  ;  but  lately  the  Board  have  employed  a  surveyor,  not 

an  architect,  to  go  over  the  plans  and  criticise  the  provisions. 

53680.  There  must  be  some  very  large  poorhouses  in  Large  poor- 
Scotland  ? — There  are  a  few  large  poorhouses.  houses. 

53681.  The  Glasgow  poorhouses  are  lai-ge,  and  also 
Edinburgh? — Yes,  they  hold  about  1700  in  Edinburgh; 
there  are  two,  one  with  861  beds,  the  other  with  830. 


53682.  The  Poor  Law  area  of  big  towns  is  not  necessarily 
co-terminous  with  the  burgh  area  ? — No. 

53683.  In  a  big  town  like  Dundee  it  would  not  be  one 
Poor  Law  area '( — No,  nor  is  Glasgow  one  Poor  Law  area. 

53684.  Edinburgh  ? — Edinburgh  is,  and  Aberdeen. 

53685.  I  see  you  have  a  certain  limitation  on  the  borrow- 
ing powers  ;  a  parish,  unless  its  population  exceeds  100,000, 
cannot  borrow  a  furtiier  loan  until  it  has  paid  off  any 
previous  loan  ? — Yes. 

53686.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  an  undue  restriction  ? — 
Yes  ;  that  is  a  restriction  that  in  practice  works  out  very 
badly  ;  it  prevents  Parish  Councils  improving  the  poor- 
house until  the  whole  of  the  borrowed  money  has  been 
paid  off. 

53687.  (Mr  Bentham.)  What  is  the  period  for  which  the 
loans  are  granted  usually  ? — Thirty  years. 

53688.  (Gluiirman.)  You  have  found  that  in  these 
veiy  small  poorhouses  no  cLissification  is  possible  ? — It  is 
utt'irly  impossible  in  the  small  poorhouses  ;  but  in  the 
small  poorhouses  it  is  not  usual  to  have  persons  of  the 
dissolute  class  ;  there  are  not  many  of  those  in  the  small 
poorhouses. 

53689.  You  have  no  direct  power  to  force  upon  local 
authorities  the  improvements  in  the  structure  or  in  the 
administration  of  poorhouses  which  you  may  think 
necessary  ;  but  you  have  a  sort  of  indirect  power  in  con- 
sequence of  the  appeal  to  you  as  to  what  is  or  is  not 
adequate  relief? — Yes,  that  is  so.  The  Board  have  made 
use  of  their  power  with  regard  to  complaints  of  inadequate 
relief  to  induce  parishes  to  improve  their  poorhouses. 

53690.  Ought  you  not  to  have  direct  power  ?— Do  you 
mean  by  order  ? 

53691.  Yes,  by  order? — I  think  possibly  the  Board 
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might  attain  it  better  by  having  power  to  go  to  the  court 
to  compel  a  Parish  Council  to  carry  out  the  law  ;  and  I 
think,  even  at  present,  the  Board  could  do  that,  although 
they  have  not  made  use  of  that  power.  They  have  power, 
under  section  87  of  tlie  Poor  Law  Act,  to  go  to  the  court 
and  compel  a  Parish  Council  to  carry  out  its  duty. 

53692.  Summing  up  the  poorhouse  system  in  Scotland, 
we  may  say,  excepting  .Glasgow,  there  has  been  no  serious 
attempt  to  provide  sejiarate  institutions  for  the  respectable 
poor  and  the  ill-conducted  or  immoral  poor? — That  is  so  : 
Glasgow  is  the  only  place  where  any  attempt  of  that  kind 
has  been  made. 

•ochial  536.93.  Now  we  come  to  the  peculiarity,  it  seems  to  me, 

of  the  Scottish  Poor  Law — that  is,  the  parochial  lodging- 
house.  Is  the  qualification  to  get  admission  into  a 
parochial  lodging-house  the  same  as  that  of  an  ordinary 
pauper  ? — Yes  ;  these  parochial  lodging-houses  are  for  the 
ordinary  paupers. 

63694.  They  are  considered,  I  suppose,  and  looked  upon 
as  poorhouses  ? — They  are  sometimes  even  called  poor- 
houses  locally,  but  they  are  not  poorhouses  in  the  statutory 
sense — that  is  to  say,  they  are  not  under  the  provision  that 
the  plans  have  to  be  passed  by  the  Board,  and  the  Parish 
Councils  are  not  entitled  to  borrow  for  them. 

53695.  Do  they  disqualify  an  elector  who  lives  in  them  ? 
— Yes,  the  same  as  any  other  pauper. 

53696.  I  suppose,  really,  it  is  a  cheap  means  of  ol)t-aining 
indoor  accommodation  without  going  to  the  cost  of  raising 
a  loan? — Yes;  and  these  are  intended  for  the  re.spectable 
poor  that  the  Parish  Councils  do  not  want  to  send  to  the 
poorhouse. 

53697.  Some  of  the  parishes  have  these  lodging-houses 
in  addition  to  the  poorhouses  ? — Yes. 

53698.  In  one  sense  it  is  an  attempt  at  classification  ? — 
Yes,  it  is  an  attempt  at  classification,  but  it  is  rather  for 
convenience,  I  think. 

53699.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  It  often  happens,  does 
it  not,  that  a  Parish  Council,  particularly  in  trie  High- 
lands, thinks  it  its  duty,  and  the  proper  course  to  take,  to 
rejjair  the  dwelling  of  a  person  in  receipt  of  relief  rather 
than  send  lum  or  her  to  the  workhouse  ? — Yes,  tliat  some- 
times happens. 

53700.  You  frequently  consider  it  really  cheaper. and 
more  economical  in  every  way  to  have  this  j)arochial 
lodging-house  ;  is  that  not  so  ? — Yes  ;  and  there  is  another 
thing  they  have  in  view,  tliat  a  number  of  the  paupers 
may  require  attendance,  and  it  is  more  convenient  and 
cheaper  to  bring  them  together  and  have  one  attendant 
looking  after  them  all,  than  to  have  a  number  of  attend- 
ants looking  after  individual  paupers. 

53702.  {Chairman.)  Do  I  understand  that  the  Parish 
Councils,  under  certain  circumstances,  spend  money  for 
the  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  people  who  apply  to 
them  for  relief? — Yes,  especially  in  the  Highlands  they 
spend  money  in  improving  the  dwellings  of  the  paupers. 

53703.  (Mrs  Bosanquet.)  "Would  the  house  be  the  pro- 
perty of  the  pauper  then  1 — (Air  Patten-MacDougall.)  They 
are  mainly  crofters,  I  think  ? — And  cottars  ;  they  belong 
to  cottars,  I  thinlc,  more  often  than  crofters. 

53704.  (Chairman.)  What  form  does  it  take ;  does  the 
Pari.sh  Council  say  :  we  will  give  you  so  much  out-relief, 
and  a  certain  portion  of  this  we  will  apply  to  improving 
your  dwelling,  or  do  they  sometimes  give  a  certain  sum 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  dwellings  ? — If  a  pauper 
is  found  to  be  living  in  a  house  that  is  not  satisfactory — 
very  frequently,  for  instance,  in  the  Highlands  the  thatch 
of  a  house  goes  done,  and  the  inspector  reports  to  the 
Parish  Council  that  this  house  needs  repair — the  Parish 
Council  orders  the  repairs  and  pays  for  them. 

53705.  {Miss  Hill.)  Whomever  the  house  belongs  to  ? — 
Yes. 

53706.  (Chairman.)  Ls  it  legal  ? — I  believe  so  ;  it  has 
never  heen  challenged,  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

53707.  (Mrs  Bosunqud.)  If  the  house  belonged  to  a 
parish  coiincillor  would  not  they  make  him  do  it  Inmself, 
or  would  they  do  it  for  him  ? — I  do  not  think  they  would 
improve  a  house  belonging  to  a  parish  councillor,  but  you 
see  in  the  Highlands  the  tenure  of  a  hou.se  is  so  peculiar 
that  usually  the  house  belongs  to  the  occupier. 

53708.  (Mr  Booth.)  The  responsibility  to  repair  would 
be  with  the  occupier  ? — I  think  so. 

53709.  (Chairman.)    Is  this  a  common  practice  ? — Yes, 
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it  is  common  in  the  Highlands.  As  a  parish  councillor  of 
Barra,  I  may  say  we  have  paid  for  the  re-thatching  of 
several  houses  since  I  became  a  parish  councillor. 

53710.  Whom  did  the  houses  belong  to? — That  is  more 
than  I  can  say.  As  a  rule  a  house  cannot  be  taken  from 
the  occupier  without  the  occupier  getting  compensation. 

53711.  Is  it  the  idea,  that  it  is  cheaper  to  furnish  up 
their  houses  in  this  way  and  keep  the  inmates  in  them,  than 
to  send  them  to  a  poorhouse,  or  is  it  the  idea  that  because 
a  person  is  poor  he  is  entitled  out  of  the  poor  rate  to  have 
his  house  done  up  ? — It  is  the  duty  of  a  Parish  Council, 
as  part  of  the  maintenance  of  a  pauper,  to  see  that  he  is 
provided  with  proper  house  accommodation. 

53712.  (Miss  Hill.)  If,  as  Mr  Booth  says,  the  responsi- 
bility is  with  the  occupier,  then,  if  the  occupier  cannot 
fulfil  it,  it  would  be  naturally  taken  over  by  the  Parish 
Council,  would  it  not ;  just  like  the  question  of  board  or 
clothes,  it  would  be  a  necessity  of  life  which  the  occupier 
was  bound  to  provide  and  could  not  provide  for  himself  ? — 
I  think  that  is  the  idea. 

53713.  It  would  seem  logical  if  the  responsibility  were 
tlie  occupier's.  What  strikes  us  as  peculiar  is  that  it  looks 
like  a  present  to  the  landlord  ;  but  if  the  occupier's  responsi- 
bility is  looked  at,  that  would  be  natural  ?— You  must  under- 
stand that  in  the  Highlands  there  are  a  great  many 
instances  of  this  kind — that  a  person  builds  a  house  with- 
out any  title  from  the  proprietor,  and  that  house,  of  course, 
the  proprietor  might  turn  him  out  of,  but  he  does  not,  and 
the  house  belongs  to  the  person  who  builds  it.  When  that 
house  falls  into  disrepair,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  occupier,  if 
he  wants  to  have  it  in  repair,  to  repair  it.  The  proprietor 
of  the  ground  will  not  do  it. 

53714.  (Mr  Patten-MacDiiugi  II.)  And  the  occupier 
woidd  not  go  to  the  poorhouse,  he  would  absolutely 
decline  the  poorhouse  ? — Possibly. 

53715.  (Mr  Bcntham.)     It  may  be  less  cost  than  pro- 
viding a  poorhouse  ? — Yes. 

53716.  {Chairman.)  Wliat  sort  of  sums  ate  spent  in 
thatching  ;  very  small,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  about  30s.  or 
something  like  that. 

53717.  Would  that  constitute  the  whole  amount  of  the 
relief,  or  would  he  be  in  receipt  of  out-relief  as  well  ? — He 
receives  out-relief  as  well ;  this  is  an  extra. 

53718.  (Mr  Booth.)  Would  he  be  receiving  wages,  or 
would  he  get  his  living  out  of  the  occupation  of  the 
land  ? — In  cases  of  that  kind  he  might  be  receiving  casual 
wages.  Very  seldom  would  he  make  his  living  out  of  the 
land  ;  in  some  cases  he  might. 

53719.  (Chairman.)    Now  we  come  to  casual  sick-houses.  Casual  sicb- 
they  in  some  cases  are  necessary,  I  su^jpose  where  tlie  houses  and 
country  is  very  thinly  populated,  and  where  it  is  very  need  for  their 
difficult  or  impossible  to  send  the  casual  cases  of  sickness  pi'ovisioM  in 
to  an  infirnjary  ?— Yes.  outlying  dis- 
tricts ar^^  for 

53720.  It  is  an  arrangement  which  I  suppose  is  V  i';pe]led  borrowing 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  country? — Yes.    Iii  jntl^dng  powers, 
districts  there  are  no  infirmaries,  and  unless  tneii"!  is  a 
poorhouse  at  hand  it  is  almost  necessary  to  provide  a 

house  for  persons  who  casually  fall  sick. 

hTil'll.  These  casual  sick-houses  are  provided  really  in 
connection  with  the  branch  of  the  poor  relief  which  is 
associated  with  medical  relief  ? — I  think  they  are  largely 
provided  in  connection  with  vagrancy. 

53722.  For  the  sick  vagrants  ? — Yes,  the  vagrant  turns 
up  and  applies  for  relief,  and  the  medical  officer  certifies 
that  he  is  suti'ering  from  some  slight  ailment,  and  he  is 
put  into  this  casual  sick-house  for  a  few  days.  If  he  is 
suffering  from  a  serious  ailment  then  they  make  arrange- 
ments to  send  him  to  a  hospital  or  infirmary. 

53723.  You  think  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Parish 
Councils  provide  houses  in  this  way  for  the  casual  sick  is 
that  they  are  not  allowed  to  borrow  if  they  wish  to  put 
uj:)  a  permanent  building,  and  consequently  they  have  to 
meet  tliat  out  of  their  current  expenditure  ? — That  prevents 
a  number  of  Parish  Councils  providing  casual  sick-houses, 
because  they  cannot  borrow  and  they  cannot  afford  to  pay 
for  them  out  of  the  year's  rate,  out  of  the  current  assess- 
ment. 

53724.  Why  should  they  borrow  to  hire  a  casual  poor- 
house ? — Because  the  cost  is  too  much  to  be  paid  out  of 
one  year's  rates. 

53725.  They  are  casual  in  the  sense  that  they  are  taken 
for  a  short  time,  and  then  got  rid  of  ? — No,  the  houses  are 
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63726.  Why  should  they  be  allowed  to  raise  a  loan  for 
that  purpose  ? — Because  I  think  Parish  Councils  should  be 
entitled  to  borrow  for  any  building  that  is  necessary  for 
carrying  out  their  duties,  and  I  think  that  in  many  cases 
a  casual  sick- house  is  a  necessity. 

53727.  The  casual  sick-house  is  paid  for  by  a  yearly 
rent  1 — If  they  rent  it,  it  is  paid  for  by  a  yearly  rent,  but 
sometimes  they  cannot  get  a  place  to  rent,  and  they  have 
to  build  or  do  without. 

53728.  They  purchase  the  site  of  the  house  1 — Yes. 

53729.  {Mr  Bentham.)  Would  it  not  be  called  a  poor- 
house,  and  not  a  parochial  lodging-house  ? — It  is  called  a 
casual  sick-house.  It  is  simply  a  house  with  one  or  two 
apartments,  that  is  used  for  any  person  who  happens  to 
fall  ill  in  the  parish,  who  does  not  belong  to  the  parish 
probably  and  falls  ill  there,  and  has  to  be  attended  to  for 
a  short  time. 

53730.  (Mr  Booth.)  If  not  needed,  it  lies  empty  ?— Yes. 

53731.  And  there  is  no  expense  1— No. 

53732.  It  is  not  like  an  organised  establishment,  but 
is  a  building  which  can  be  used  on  occasion  ? — -That 
is  so. 

53733.  (Mr  Bentham.)  That  is  the  distinction  between 
it  and  the  poorhouse  ;  they  give  it  another  name  in  order 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  poorhouse  ?—  Yes  ;  really  the 
expression  "  casual  sick-house "  is  a  very  good  description 
of  the  house  ;  it  is  for  those  who  are  casually  sick,  or 
happen  to  fall  sick  in  the  parish. 

53734.  (Chairman.)  We  had  better  postpone  questions 
with  regard  to  the  medical  relief  until  we  have  the  officer 
whose  sjjecial  duty  it  is  to  deal  with  this  subject,  but  I 
notice  in  connection  with  this  that  you  attribute  the  great 
rise  of  the  poor  rate  in  certain  parts  of  Scotland  to  the 
improved  conditions  under  which  medical  relief  is  given  ? 
— Yes,  that  has  been  responsible  for  a  considerable  amount 
of  the  increase  in  the  poor  rate.  I  find  that  the  amount 
expended  on  Poor  Law  medical  relief  has  increased  very 
considerablv.  In  1883  it  was  £37,000,  and  in  1906  it 
was  £53,000. 

53735.  I  understand  that  the  rise  in  the  rates  has  been 
higher  in  Barra  than  anywhere  else? — The  increase  of 
expenditure  has  been. 

53736.  It  has  risen  from  nothing  to  30s.? — Yes,  there 
was  no  expenditure  at  all  on  medical  relief  when  the 
Poor  Law  Act  of  1845  was  passed,  and  now  there  is  a 
medical  officer  resident  iu  the  parish,  and  he  gets  a 
considerable  salary. 

53737.  (Mrs  Bosanquet.)  Do  you  think  their  health  is  any 
better  now  than  it  was,  when  there  was  no  medical  relief  1 
— From  all  accounts  they  were  in  a  very  bad  condition  in 
1845.  The  description  of  the  people  in  the  Highlands, 
and  the  sufferings  that  they  endured  owing  to  the  want 
of  medical  relief,  is  really  very  distressing  to  read. 

53738.  (Chairman.)  I  will  put  a  question  to  you  about 
phthisis.  Do  you  not  advocate  rather  a  national  poor 
rate? — If  it  is  practicable. 

53739.  For  Scotland  alone  you  were  thinking  oc  I — 
Yes,,  T  was  thinking  of  Scotland  alone. 

53740.  Phthisis  rather  leads  to  that.  Phthisis,  it  it  is 
to  be  dealt  with  successfully  in  your  judgment,  I  imagine, 
must  be  dealt  with  as  a  whole  in  Scotland  ? — I  think  so. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  a  matter  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Poor 
Law  authorities  alone. 

53741.  What  would  be  your  idea  now  of  a  national 
rate.  Would  you  have  to  make  any  alteration  in  the 
assessment  of  different  districts,  or  are  they  more  or  less 
on  a  uniform  basis? — They  are  on  a  uniform  valuation, 
but  each  Parish  Council  is  bound  to  give  certain  deduc- 
tions from  the  gross  rental  that  is  given  in  the  valuation 
roll,  and  these  deductions  involve  want  of  uniformity. 

53742.  Your  idea,  T  suppose,  would  be  to  levy  one  Poor 
rate  for  the  whole  of  Scotland  ? — Yes. 

53743.  Supposing  you  did  that,  would  you  dispense  with 
local  administration,  and  do  all  the  administration  from  a 
central  office?— No,  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  local 
administration. 

53744.  As  regards  institutional  relief,  buildings  and  so 
on,  you  woidd  be  able  to  administer  those  much  more 
satisfactorily  from  what  you  suggest  1 — I  think  so.    I  think 


it  would  be  possible  to  insist  upon  carrying  out  classifica- 
tion very  much  better. 

53745.  You  have  had  great  experience.  Supposing  you 
did  that,  how  would  you  deal  with  the  cases  of  relief  in  the 
different  localities  ?  Have  you  ever  thought  that  out  ? — 
The  only  difficulty  that  I  see  is  the  tendency  there  would  be 
to  put  persons  on  the  rates.  There  would  be  a  strong 
inclination  I  fear  to  put  persons  on  the  rates  without  the 
same  inquiry  and  the  same  strictness  that  there  is  at 
present. 

53746.  Supposing  you  had  a  uniform  rate,  you  would 
have  to  dissociate  a  uniform  rate  both  from  the  system  of 
election  and  the  system  of  full  control  over  expenditure 
which  each  local  body  has  ? — Yes. 

53747.  Then  comes,  as  you  say,  the  difficulty  about  Details  of  pro- 
relief.    Have  you  ever  thought  out   what  you  would  posed  new 
do  ?    Would  you  keep  the  present  relief  committees  or  Poor  Law 
would  you  substitute  some  other  body  to  adjudicate  upon  machinery, 
the  cases  that  came  up  ? — I  think  there  should  be  in  the 

first  instance  a  small  local  body  with  a  very  small  area  ;  a 
small  body  having  such  an  area  that  the  members  of  the 
body  would  know  everybody  within  the  area,  and  know  a 
good  deal  as  to  their  circumstances,  but  that  this  small  local 
body  should  be  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  a 
larger  body,  with  au  officer  giving  his  whole  time  to  the 
supervision  of  relief. 

53748.  The  officer  would  have,  I  suppose,  a  greater  con- 
trol and  directing  influence  over  the  local  bodies  than  he 
has  at  present  ? — Yes,  he  would  be  able  to  appeal  to  the 
larger  body,  and  also  to  the  central  body.  There  would  be 
a  central  body,  I  suggest. 

53749.  You  would  always  have  the  fundamental  objec- 
tion, would  you  not,  that  each  committeee  would  want  to 
put  its  hands  as  deeply  as  possible  into  the  national  pocket  1 
— Yes,  that  is  the  difficulty,  and  I  am  not  prepared  with 
any  suggestion  for  getting  rid  of  that.  That  is  why  I 
think  that  a  national  poor  rate  is  really  imi^racticable. 

53750.  Coming  to  the  other  point  of  relief  committees, 
assuming  you  were  starting  the  Poor  Law  de  novo,  would 
you  like  the  central  authority  to  have  more  control  over 
the  relief  committees  so  as  to  get  more  uniformity  of 
practice  right  throughout  Scotland  ? — No,  I  should  leave  a 
great  deal  in  the  hands  of  the  local  bodies.    I  should  have 
something  of  the  same  nature  that  exists  at  present,  the  Proposed  ap- 
complaints  of  inadequate  relief,  but  along  with  that  a  peal  against 
power  of  appeal  by  the  inspector  of  poor  (or  whoever  is  in  extravagant 
charge  of  local  relief),  to  the  central  body  against  undue  relief, 
relief,  or  relief  given  in  cases  that  had  not  deserved  it  or 
required  it,  and  also  as  to  the  amount  of  relief. 

53751.  You  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  power  of 
appeal  as  regards  inadequate  relief  does  tend  to  check  ex- 
treme diversity  of  practice  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

53752.  (Mis.s-  Hill.)  Would  your  local  body  be  an  elected  Details  of  pro- 
body  ? — Yes,  the  basis  of  it  would  be  elected,  but  I  would  posed  new 
give  the  small  local  body  power  to  co-opt  others.    I  think  Poor  Law 
that  in  this  way  the  knowledge  of  the  poor  would  be  better  machinery, 
attained.    There  are,  I  believe,  a  number  of  persons  who  are 

quite  -willing  to  act  in  the  way  of  relieving  the  poor,  and 
inquiring  into  their  circumstances,  who  are  unwilling  to 
stand  at  elections.    I  think  they  might  be  co-opted. 

53753.  (Mr  Loch.)  Men  or  women  ?— Both.  Lack  of  co- 

53754.  ((Jho,irman.)  Does  organised  charity  co-operate  ^et^^en'pooi 
much  with  the  Poor  Law  in  Scotland,  so  far  as  you  -^^^^  ^.^^ 
know  ?— Very  little.  charity. 

53755.  We  will  leave  nursing  until  we  get  the  official 
more  directly  responsible  for  it.  As  regards  lunatics, 
is  the  definition  of  what  constitutes  a  lunatic  satisfactory 
in  Scotland  ?  Are  there  a  number  of  imbeciles  or  feeble- 
minded, more  or  less  on  the  line,  in  the  same  category  ; 
is  the  distinotion  clear  enough  between  the  two  ? — I  am 
afraid  I  cannot  answer  that. 

53756.  Complaint  is  made  sometimes  of  the  extreme  Tendency  to 
cost  of  the  maintenance  of  lunatics,  and  it  is  sometimes  send  too  man 
alleged  that  a  number  of  persons  are  sent  off  to  lunatic  persons  to 
asylums  whom  it  is  not  necessary  to  so  send,  and  that  lunatic 
they  could  be  more  cheaply  and  better  taken  care  of  asylums, 
outside  ? — Yes ;  there  are  complaints  to  that  effect,  and 

I  believe  those  complaints  are  well  founded. 

53757.  (Mr  Patten- MacDougall.)  And  the  Local  Govern-  Observation 
ment  Board  have  recently  in  certain  institutions  started  wards  and 
observation  wards,  have  they  not  ? — Yes.  their  objects. 

53758.  With  a  view  of  lessening  the  expense? — Yes, 
partly  to  lessen  the  expense,  but  partly,  I  think,  to 
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prevent  persons  being  sent  to  the  asylum  at  all,  although 
it  may  cost  as  much  to  keep  them  outside. 

he  boarding-  63759.  {Chairman.)  Now  we  come  to  the  children.  The 
it  system,  its  boarding-out  system  seems  to  have  been  in  operation  for 
itiquity  and  a  very  long  time  in  Scotland  'I — Yes. 

53760.  You  like  it  ? — Yes,  we  think  it  has  been  very 
successful  in  Scotland. 

53761.  It  requires  very  careful  supervision  ? — Yes. 

53762.  Yqu  have  not  had  many  cases  of  maltreatment 
of  children  ? — We  hear  of  very  few  indeed. 

53763.  You  think  that  the  supervision  is  such  as  to 
bring  to  your  notice  the  majority  of  cases  where  there 
was  maltreatment  ? — Yes.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
the  supervision  is  perfect,  but  I  think  that  the  super- 
vision is  such  that  any  cases  of  maltreatment  that  do 
not  come  under  our  notice  would  be  very  infrequent. 

53764.  As  far  as  I  can  gather  from  this  paper,  the 
results  of  the  system  have  been  satisfactory  ? — Yes. 

53765.  I  suppose  there  has  been  or  there  is  some 
means  of  tracing  how  the  cliildren  have  turned  out  after- 

boarded-out  wards  ? — Yes,  in  the  large  parishes  they  keep  a  record  of 
liildren.        it.    In  Glasgow,  for  instance,  they  have  kept  a  record,  but 
in  the  smaller  parishes  it  is  only  from  talking  with  the 
inspectors  and  members  of  the  Parish  Council  that  one 
hears  the  results. 

53766.  I  believe  there  is  a  little  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  English  and  Scottish  inspectors  as  to  what 
a  re  the  necessary  methods  of  e.xamining  the  children  ? — 
So  I  have  heard. 

53767.  As  far  as  you  are  concerned,  you  are  pretty  well 
satisfied  with  your  system  ? — Yes,  on  the  whole  I  think 
it  is  very  good. 

53768.  It  has  been  alleged  to  us  that  the  inducement 
here  in  most  cases  is  the  prospect  of  making  a  little  money 
out  of  it.  Should  you  say  that  is  the  same  in  Scotland  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

53769.  I  have  put  it  perhaps  rather  coarsely ;  I  will 
say  that  the  addition  of  the  child  with  the  allowance 
will  rather  ease  housekeeping  ? — Yes,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  they  make  very  much  out  of  it.  I  do  not  think 
they  make  much  profit. 

53770.  You  would  not  suggest  any  alteration  in  the 
system  as  regards  the  training  of  children  ? — No  ;  I  think 
there  might  be  a  little  more  central  supervision  than  there 
is.  Tlie  local  supervision  I  think  is  good,  but  the  central 
supervision  I  thiak  is  not  quite  sufficient. 

53771.  I  suppose  you  would  want  to  have  an  increase 
in  the  staff  so  that  they  might  see  that  the  local  machinery 
is  efficient  ? — Yes. 

53772.  Because  you  must  depend  on  the  local  machinery 
in  a  case  of  that  sort  ? — Yes. 

53773.  That  is  by  having  proper  and  adequate 
committees,  or  committees  with  competent  persons,  in 
each  locality  1 — In  Scotland  there  are  not  committees  in 
each  locality. 

53774.  What  is  done  ? — The  inspector  of  poor  is 
informed  of  all  the  cases,  and  the  boarding  parish  sends 
an  inspector  every  now  and  again  to  inspect  the  houses 
and  the  children. 

53775.  Would  not  the  inspector  of  poor  look  after  the 
children  who  are  boarded  out  from  other  parishes  which 
happened  to  be  in  his  parish  ? — He  does  not  look  after 
them  beyond  keeping  his  eye  on  them,  and  reporting  to 
the  inspector  of  the  parish  to  wliich  they  belong.  He 
does  not  take  charge  of  them. 

53776.  If  he  thought  there  was  anything  wrong  he 
would  consider  it  his  duty  to  communicate  with  the 
authority  of  the  parish  'l — Yes. 

53777.  {Mr  Patten- MacDougall.)  And  so,  I  think,  would 
the  schoolmaster  ? — Yes,  so  does  the  schoolmaster  ;  they 
are  all  at  ordinary  board  schools. 

53778.  {Chairman.)  A  good  deal  of  that  has  grown  up 
in  the  long  period  that  the  system  has  been  in  force  ? — 
Yes,  they  all  seem  to  cn-operate  in  trying  to  make  it  a 
success. 

53779.  And  the  schoolmaster  is  an  important  factor  ? — 
Yes. 

53780.  Although  you  had  some  trouble  with  the  religious 
difficulty,  that  is  practically  settled  now  1 — Yes,  it  very 
seldom  occurs  now. 
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53781.  The  Roman  Catholic  children  are  sent  to  places 
where  they  can  be  looked  after  by  Roman  Catholics  1 — 
Yes,  to  Roman  Catholic  families  or  places  where  there  is 
a  priest  wlio  looks  after  them.  That  presents  some  little 
difficulty  in  Scotland  owing  to  the  paucity  of  Roman 
Catholic  families  suitable  for  boarding. 

53782.  In  Glasgow  how  do  you  manage? — There  are 
very  few  country  districts  where  there  are  Roman  Catholic 
families  with  whom  these  children  can  be  boarded. 

53783.  Then  what  do  they  do  with  the  Irish  children 
in  Glasgow? — They  board  them  with  Roman  Catholics  as 
far  as  they  can. 

53784.  Have  they  separate  schools  1 — Sometimes, 

53785.  I  was  not  sure  whether  they  had  started  boarding 
schools  ?— No. 

53786.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  All  the  children  are 
boarded  out  almost  entirely  in  country  districts  ? — Yes, 
almost  entirely. 

53787.  {Mr  Gardiner)  There  are  very  few  Roman 
Catholic  schools  except  at  Arran,  are  there  ? — There  are 
very  few  Roman  Catholic  schools. 

53788.  {Mr  Booth.)  There  is,  is  there  not,  considerable 
difference  in  the  character  of  the  administration  that  is 
necessary  between  the  landward  and  the  more  populous 
parishes  ? — Yes,  a  very  decided  difference. 

53789.  If  any  attempt  were  made  at  consolidation  of  the 
Poor  Law  administration  in  Scotland,  would  it  not  be 
desirable  to  draw  some  distinction  between  these  poijulous 
portions  of  Scotland  and  the  more  rural,  as  we  call  it  ? — 
I  think  they  might  be  dealt  with  on  the  same  lines.  What 
I  advocate  is  a  very  small  area  in  the  first  instance  and 
then  a  larger  area  ;  tlie  town  area  would  be  the  larger  area, 
but  I  would  have  very  small  districts  with  a  small  com- 
mittee or  Parish  Council  elected  simply  to  look  after  the 
applications  for  relief  and  the  giving  of  relief  within  those 
small  districts. 

53790.  But  the  organisation  of  a  small  area  in  the  land- 
ward parishes,  by  means  of  landward  parishes  or  divisions 
of  them,  would  be  of  a  very  different  character  from  the 
organisation  of  a  system  to  deal  with  a  population  crowded 
together  in  streets,  as  in  Glasgow  or  Edinburgh  ? — Yes,  it 
would  differ  largely  in  extent,  I  think,  more  than  in 
nature. 

53791.  You  think  you  could  get  the  same  form  of  com- 
ndttees,  or  whatever  you  adojrt,  to  work  in  urban  places 
and  also  in  the  landward  parishes  ? — I  think  it  might  be 
possible. 

53792.  At  any  rate  a  similar  system  ? — Yes. 

53793.  {Mr  Loch.)  With  regard  to  this  last  question, 
you  admit  ]3ersous  living  outside  the  particular  areas  you 
luention  to  join  in  the  administration  of  relief  out  of  those 
areas  ? — Yes. 

53794.  So  that  all  the  people  in  the  town  who  care  about 
it  might  take  their  part  in  the  work  in  areas  in  which  they 
do  not  themselves  reside  ? — Yes. 

53795.  With  regard  to  one  or  two  details  :  in  obtaining  Jiethoil  of 
information  in  a  country  parish  as  to  a  person  who  has  obtaining 
been  resident  in  a  town  parish,  we  will  say  Glasgow,  how  information 
do  you  make  your  inquiries  ? — The  insi^ector  of  the  country  as  to  non- 
parish  communicates  with  the  inspector  of  the  town  parish,  resident  poor, 
and  if  he  is  not  satisfied  with  that,  he  goes  himself  and 

inquires. 

53796.  That  is  what  I  want  to  come  to.  Is  it  not  the 
fact  that  sometimes  they  have  practically  what  we  call  an 
agent  giving  them  information  from  the  town  parish,  a 
man  paid  by  the  rural  parish  ? — Do  you  mean  with  regard 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  individual  ? 

53797.  Yes. — I  cannot  say  that  I  am  aware  of  that ;  it 
may  be  the  case,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

53798.  Are  you,  generally  speaking,  able  to  answer  the 
question  whether  or  not  the  system  of  employing  inspectors 
in  other  districts  for  the  making  of  inquiries  is  satisfactory  ? 
— I  cannot  say. 

53799.  With  regard  to  the  poorhouse  and  the  use  of  it.  Need  for 

by  the  instructions  of  the  Board,  cases  of  undesert,  women  better  classifi- 
with  illegitimate  children,  and  so  on,  would  naturally  be  cation  of 
referred  to  the  poorhouses,  would  they  not  ? — Yes.  poorhouse 

53800.  When  we  get  to  the  poorhouse  itself,  I  am  think-         ^  * 
ing  rather  of  the  rural  districts,  do  you  think  the  classifica- 
tion is  such  as  to  make  that  desirable?—!  am  afraid  not  ; 

in  the  small  poorhouses  it  is  not.    I  think  the  relief  of 
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these  different  classes  in  one  small  institution  is  one  of  the 
blots  on  the  system  of  Poor  Law  administration. 

5.3801.  With  regard  to  meeting  that  ground  that  the 
demand  is  only  for  a  small  institution,  and  that  that  is 
largely  filled  with  old  and  senile  people,  do  you  think 
that  it  should  be  met  by  leaving  the  present  poorhouse  as 
it  is,  and  having  some  other  place  of  resort  for  these 
undeserving  cases  ? — In  the  sparsely  popitlated  districts  I 
think  it  would  be  lietter  to  have  small  local  houses,  these 
parochial  lodging-houses,  not  confined  necessarily  to  one 
parish  or  one  unit  of  administration,  but  for  possibly  two 
or  three  combined,  and  that  these  should  take  the  place  of 
the  present  poorhouse  for  the  deserving  poor. 

538' '2.  Then  what  would  you  do  for  the  undeser\ang 
who  are  sick? — I  would  have  those  handed  over  to  an 
authority  with  more  power  than  the  Poor  Law  authorities 
have,  with  power  to  go  to  the  sheriff  or  court  for  the 
detention  of  these  persons,  with  a  view  to  their  improve- 
ment if  possible  ;  if  not  their  improvement,  their  segregation 
from  the  others. 

63803.  You  are  practically  led  by  yoitr  argument  to  wish 
for  a  grave  alteration  of  the  law  with  regard  to  this 
class  ? — Yes. 

53804.  Do  you  know  whether  now,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  any  control  over  tliese  people,  or  any  care  taken  of 
them,  when  they  go  back  into  the  world  ? — So  far  as  I  am 
aware  there  is  no  supervision  of  them  and  no  care  taken  of 
them. 

53805.  Do  you  find  at  all  that  the  administrators,  or  any 
of  their  people,  look  after  them  when  they  leave  and  try 
to  better  them  ? — So  far  as  I  am  aware  they  do  not.  There 
are  fitful  attempts  to  do  it,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anything  regular. 

53806.  Do  yoit  think  that  the  nursing  in  these  poor- 
houses  is  sufficiently  good  ? — In  the  best  poorhouses  it  is 
good,  but  in  some  of  the  poorhouses  it  is  not  sufficient. 

53807  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  about  another 
kind  of  institution,  I  think  you  would  call  it  possibly  a 
parochial  lodging-house.  Does  the  Board  control  in  any 
way  the  creation  of  these  parochial  lodging-houses  ? — No, 
not  the  creation. 

53808.  So  that  it  is  open  to  the  parish  to  start  an 
institution  of  this  kind  of  its  own  will,  quite  by  itself, 
without  any  inspection  ;  is  that  so  ? — That  is  so,  but  as 
soon  as  it  is  started  then  inspection  begins. 

53809.  Is  the  staff  sufficient  to  inspect  these  .small 
parochial  houses  ? — There  are  only  about  90  of  these  small 
parochial  hoitses  at  present,  and  the  staff  can  get  round 
them  all,  but  I  think  it  would  be  an  improvement  if  they 
were  visited  oftener  and  inspected  more  frequently. 

53810.  There  are  very  old  people  in  them  ? — Yes. 

53811.  Is  the  nursing  in  them  sufficient? — In  some 
cases  it  is  not,  I  think. 

53812.  No  regulations  as  to  the  amount  of  space  or 
anything  of  that  kind  are  in  force  for  this  particular  type 
of  institution  ? — No,  but  I  think  the  accommodation,  so  far 
as  extent  is  concerned,  is  sufficient,  as  far  as  I  know,  but, 
of  course,  I  have  no  practical  acquaintance  with  this  ;  it  is 
only  from  the  reports  of  our  superintendents  that  I  know 
about  them. 

53813.  Although  you  have  no  system  for  dealing  with 
the  able-bodied  vagrants  in  Scotland,  you  do  have  a  system 
of  dealing  with  .sick  vagrants,  whatever  they  may  be  ? 
— Yes. 

53814.  With  regard  to  settlement,  are  you  of  opinion 
that  a  system  of  settlement  need  be  continued  in  Scotland  ? 
— My  ovn\  opinion  is  that  it  need  not,  but  that  is  not  the 
opinion  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

53815.  Would  you  give  your  reasons  for  wanting  it 
abolished  ? — I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  unneces.sary 
trouble  connected  with  it. 

53816.  Do  you  ever,  by  any  chance,  compare  figures  to 
see  whetlier,  taking  the  income  and  outgoings  in  the 
question  of  settlement,  the  expenses  against  the  recovery, 
any  good  in  the  way  of  financial  good  resulted  to  the 

farishes  ? — I  have  never  gone  into  the  matter  in  detail, 
do  not  think  there  can  be  much  benefit. 

53817.  Do  you  know  whether  it  has  been  gone  into  in 
detail  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

53818.  Taking  the  small  area  system  which  you  surest 
even  in  a  case  like  Glasgow,  would  the  officer  of  the  larger 
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area  that  included  the  several  small  areas  be  the  inquiry 
ofiiicer  for  the  whole  district  ? — No  ;  there  would  be  a  small 
local  officer  wlio  would  inquire  in  the  first  place.  The 
officer  of  the  larger  area  would  supervise  all  these  inquiries, 
would  go  into  them. 

53819.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  very  costly 
question,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  money  that  was 
spent  on  the  inquiry,  and  so  on  ? —  [  think  a  great  jjart  of 
the  inijuiry  would  be  done  by  the  members  of  the  Parish 
Council,  or  whatever  the  body  was  called.  , 

53820.  What  is  your  reason  for  thinking  they  would 
do  it  properly  ? — Because  I  think  they  would  be  interested 
in  it. 

53821.  It  is  really  a  reversion  to  Dr  Chalmers'  idea  in  a 
manner?  —  Very  much  so.  It  is  a  reversion  to  what 
actually  happens  in  the  landward  areas ;  the  local 
councillors  know  all  the  people  within  the  parish,  and  they 
are  interested  in  them  all,  and  know  all  the  circumstances, 
and  are  quite  prepared  to  do  all  the  inquiries. 

53822.  The  weak  point  of  the  proposal  seems  to  me  when 
you  come  to  places  like  Glasgow  ? — Difficulties  arise  there. 

53823.  It  seems  to  me  one  might  ask  you  whether  you 
had  any  alternative  proposal  with  regard  to  places  like 
that  ? — No  further  than  this,  that  I  would  have  a  larger 
nitmlier  of  members  of  the  body  who  would  be  sufficiently 
interested  in  the  matter  to  try  and  become  acquainted  with 
the  people  within  the  locality.  I  would  have  very  small 
localities. 

53824.  You  have  not  had  personal  experience  of  that 
in  Scotland  anywhere  ? — No. 

53825.  Have  you  seen  it  tried  by  any  charitable  sj^stem, 
such  as  the  movement  in  1868  and  1869  in  Edinburgh  ? — I 
have  only  a  hazy  recollection  of  that. 

53826.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  inquiries  made  into 
the  cases  ? — In  the  large  towns  I  do  not  think  it  is 
sufficient. 

53827.  In  regard  to  the  amount  of  relief,  would  it  not 
be  better  sometimes  to  give  no  relief,  so  small  is  the  relief 
given  in  some  cases  in  rural  districts  ? — I  have  thought  of 
that,  but  I  think  not ;  in  some  cases  in  the  rural  districts 
the  poor  person  receives  a  good  deal  of  relief  from 
neighbours,  but  there  are  some  things  that  he  does  not 
receive.  For  instance,  he  needs  light,  fuel,  and  some  things 
like  that  which  he  does  not  get  from  the  neighbours. 

53828.  You  look  upon  outdoor  relief,  not  so  much  as 
outdoor  relief  from  the  parish,  but  outdoor  relief  supple- 
mentary to  voluntary  relief — that  is  to  say,  providing 
through  the  parish  what  otherwise  might  not  be  provided, 
but  taking  for  granted  a  great  deal  is  otherwise  provided  ? — - 
Yes,  that  is  the  case  ;  in  the  present  condition  of  outdoor 
relief  it  is  very  largely  that. 

53829.  You  would  accept,  under  those  circumstances, 
Is.  as  adequate,  possibly  ? — In  some  cases. 

53830.  Or  Is.  6d.  ? — As  a  matter  of  fact.  Is.  is  given  in 
the  parish  for  which  I  am  partially  responsible  ;  in  the 
parish  of  Barra  there  are  one  or  two  cases  where  the  relief 
is  Is. 

53831.  I  was  talking  to  an  inspector,  and  he  said  that 
the  cliange  was,  that  whereas  before  perhaps  Is.  6d.  was 
given,  it  was  now  2s.  6d.,  or  where  Is.  was  given,  it  is  now 
2s.  Is  that  what  you  would  call  the  natural  level  of 
outdoor  relief  in  Scotland  in  the  rural  districts  ? — No  ; 
I  should  say  the  average  is  a  little  more  than  that,  perhaps 
about  3s. ;  not  quite  perhaps  so  much,  abotit  2s.  6d.  In 
the  Barra  district  Is.  9d.  would  be  the  average  amount. 

53832.  You  think  money  from  other  sources  does 
actually  come  to  these  people  ? — Not  money,  but  help  in 
other  ways. 

53833.  In  fact  the  old  system  before  1844  is  still  in 
progress  in  a  manner  ? — Yes. 

53834.  By  reason  of  the  relations  of  the  people  with  one 
another  ? — Yes,  it  is  going  out,  but  very  gradually. 

53835.  {Chairman.)    I  am  afraid  I  omitted  to  take  you  Proposed 
through  your  suggestions,  which  are  important.     You  larger 
make  first  a  suggestion  with  regard  to  the  area  of  ad-  Poor  Law 
ministration.    You  think  it  should  be  of  such  an  extent  areas, 
and  popidation  as  to  engage  the  whole  time  of  one  inspector 

of  poor  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  larger  area. 

53836.  Would  you  like  that  divided  into  small  districts 
of  such  a  size  that  one  individual  should  be  able  to  become 
acquainted  with  those  resident  within  the  ward  ? — Yes. 
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53837.  In  addition  to  the  persons  who  were  elected,  you 
would  give  power  to  the  councillors  to  co-oj^t  others  ? — Yes. 

53838.  In  fact  it  is  rather  the  German  Elberfeld  system  ? 
— It  is  something  on  the  lines  of  that. 

53839.  In  the  town  perhaps  you  would  be  able  to  get 
those  people  ;  would  you  be  able  to  get  them  in  the 
country  ? — I  think  the  country  is  largely  supplied  with 
them.  The  jiarish  councillors  in  the  rural  districts  already 
know  all  the  people  of  the  parish. 

53840.  This  is  more  for  urban  districts  1 — The  provision 
as  to  co-option  is  more  necessary  in  towns. 

53841.  The  case  would  be  dealt  with  in  the  first  place 
by  a  ward  inspector  or  a  ward  councillor  ? — Yes. 

53842.  A  ward  inspector  would  be  an  oificer  in  addition 
to  the  present  inspector  of  poor  ? — Yes  ;  but  you  see  the 
small  parishes  would  be  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  wards, 
so  that  the  existing  inspector  of  poor  would  be  the  assistant 
or  sub-inspector  of  poor  under  what  I  propose. 

53843.  But  in  Glasgow  and  the  big  towns  he  would  not 
be  ?  —  You  would  need  far  more  officers  in  those  big 
towns. 

53844.  You  would  increase  the  number  of  officers  1 — 
Yes,  very  largely. 

53845.  Then  you  say  no  burgh  should  be  in  two  Poor 
Law  districts  ? — Yes,  I  tliink  that  is  essential. 

53846.  At  present  a  good  many  are? — About  30,  in- 
cluding Glasgow  and  Dundee. 

53847.  What  you  would  propose  would  be  to  delimit 
afresh  the  burghs  1 — Yes. 

53848.  And  you  would  make  the  area  of  administration 
the  municipal  area  ? — Yes,  somewhat. 

53349.  Would  not  you  exactly  1 — Not  exactly  uniform. 

53850.  You  woidd  try  as  far  as  possible  I — No,  liecause 
I  would  make  all  these  big  towns  one  area,  which  would 
break  through  any  role  as  to  uniformity. 

53851.  Is  not  a  burgh  a  big  town  ? — Some  of  the  burglis 
are  extremely  small.  Some  of  the  burghs  in  Scotland 
have  only  200  or  300  inhabitants. 

53852.  Your  recommendation  of  keeping  the  burgh  all 
in  one  area  applies  to  these  medium-sized  towns  ? — T 
should  not  suggest  that  these  should  be  separate  areas  ; 
they  might  be  combined  with  a  number  of  rural  areas,  or 
other  areas  in  proximity. 

53853.  Then  we  come  to  the  area  of  rating ;  admitting 
the  objection  to  a  national  rate,  you  would  like  to  have  a 
district  rate  1 — Yes,  I  sliould  like  to  have  the  area  of  rating 
extended,  but  my  objection  to  the  mere  extension  of  the 
area  of  rating  is  this  :  take,  for  instance,  the  Shetland 
Islands,  if  you  had  a  large  area  of  rating,  probably  you 
would  not  extend  it  bej'ond  the  area  of  Slietland,  and  that 
is  such  a  poor  county  that  they  must  he  heavily  rated. 
I  should  like  tlie  rate  made  more  uniform  over  the  whole 
country. 

53854.  You  could  do  it  if  you  were  to  separate  the  institu- 
tions from  out-relief,  could  you  not,  and  have  one  rate  for 
the  indoor  relief  and  one  for  the  out  relief  1 — That  would 
relieve  it,  yes,  and  if  lunatics  were  taken  out  of  the  poor 
rate  too. 

53855.  Would  that  quite  relieve  it  1 — It  would,  perhaps, 
in  many  cases. 

53856.  But  supposing  yoii  take  the  Lews  ;  I  assume  their 
rate  for  institution  relief  is  a  very  low  one  1 — I  think  not. 

53857.  Not  for  the  poor  rate  but  for  the  indoor  relief? 
— It  is  not  separated  ;  I  should  think  the  rate  retpured  for 
indoor  relief  is  pretty  high.  For  instance,  in  Barra  I 
should  think  that  the  rate  required  for  the  poorhouse, 
simply  the  cost  of  keeping  up  the  poorhouse,  is  somewhere 
about  lOd.  or  Is.  in  the  £  for  that  alone. 

53858.  {Mr  Patten-MacDuuyall.)  That  is  because  there 
are  so  few  inmates  in  the  jjoorhouse  ? — No,  apart  from 
the  number  of  inmates,  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  house, 
and  the  cost  of  the  repavnient  of  the  instalment  of  the 
loan  and  the  interest  and  the  necessary  expenditure  on  the 
house. 

53859.  {Chairman.)  You  would  not  be  able  to  give  an 
absolute  answer  unless  you  worked  it  out.  You  think 
some  idea  of  that  sort  would  give  relief  to  tlie  poor 
parishes — that  is,  having  a  larger  area  rate  for  institutional 
relief,  and  a  local  rate  for  outdoor  relief  ? — Yes,  it  would 
relieve  the  rates  to  some  extent. 


53860.  You  want  to  have  greater  power  of  restraint  or 
discipline  for  dealing  with  the  dissolute  poor  ? — Yes. 

53861.  Tlie  ins-and-outs,  and  others? — Yes. 

53862.  And  you  want  certain  powers  of  detention  as 
regards  tramps  ? — I  think  it  would  be  advisable  in  dealing 
with  that  class  of  poor  to  have  powers  of  detention. 

53863.  Can  anybody  who  goes  into  a  poorhouse  now 
discharge  himself  when  he  chooses  ? — Yes.  An  attempt  is 
made  in  the  poorhouse  rules  to  prevent  them  discharging 
themselves  straight  off,  but  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  very 
successful. 

63864.  You  have  no  legal  power  of  detaining  them  ? — 
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No. 

53865.  Would  you  like  to  have  that  power? — I  do  not 
think  that  the  Parish  Council  or  the  Poor  Law  authority 
is  the  proper  authority  for  detaining  persons.  The  only 
cases  where  I  think  they  should  have  power  of  compulsory 
removal  and  detention  are  those  cases  where  old  people 
live  by  themselves,  in  some  remote  locality  where  there  is 
no  means  of  looking  after  them  ;  I  think  there  should  be 
power  to  remove  those  to  a  place  where  they  can  easily  be 
looked  after. 

53866.  You  want  some  power  of  detention  for  the  feeble- 
minded and  women  who  constantly  have  illegitimate 
children  ? — Yes. 

53867.  Then  you  say  as  regards  the  able-bodied,  if  a  Proposed  pro- 
proper  scheme  of  providing  work  for  people  out  of  employ-  vision  of  work 
meiit  was  in  force  you  could  then  absolutely  refuse  to  for  unem- 
grant  relief  to  able-bodied  persons.    Who  did  you  propose  ployed  by  a 
should  provide  this  scheme.    Upon  whom  should  rest  the  non-Poor  La\v 
responsibility  of  providing  this  scheme  for  persons  out  of  authunty. 
work.    Would  you  put  it  on  the  Poor  Law  or  upon  some 

other  authority  ? — I  do  not  think  it  sliould  be  put  upon 
the  Poor  Law  authority. 

53868.  Putting  that  on  one  side,  you  think  that  the  law  l^roposal  t-i 
should  be  modified  with  regard  to  the  dependants  of  an  relieve  .sick 
able-bodied  man,  and  that  if  they  are  sick  and  he  is  unable  dependants  of 
to  give  them  the  necessary  treatment  it  should  be  pro-  an  able-budio.l 
vided  ? — Yes,  I  think  he  should  be  entitled  to  relief  in  "i'^'^- 

that  case. 

53869.  As  regards  the  poorhouses,  your  idea  is  rather  to  Proposal  to 
reserve  those  for  cases  of  debility  and  chronic  disease  that  separate  in- 
do  not  want  very  careful  medical  treatment  or  nursing,  firm  and  _ 
Cases  of  acute  sickness  or  chronic  sickness  requiring  chronic  si  k 
medical  treatment  you  want  to  be  removed  to  hospitals  acLittly 
separate  from  the  poorhouse  ? — Yes. 

53870.  But  I  assume  associated  with  the  Poor  Law  ? — 
Yes. 

53871.  (Mr  Loch.)    Do   you   mean  by  that,  hospitals 
which  are  paid  for  out  of  the  rates  ? — Yes. 

53872.  {Chairman.)  You  would  like  to  have  a  nuuiljer 
of  small  institutions  where  aged  and  infirm  persons,  I 
assume  of  good  character,  could  be  taken  care  of  without 
being  subject  to  very  rigid  discipline  ? — Yes,  I  think  in  rural 
districts,  especially  the  more  sparsely  populated  rural 
districts,  these  would  be  much  more  useful  than  large  poor- 
houses,  wliich  are  necessarily  a  long  way  away  from  the 
residences  of  the  poor  people. 

53873.  You  are  in  favour  of  outdoor  relief  under  certain 
conditions  ? — Yes. 

53874.  You   would  continue  very  much  the  present 
practice  ? — Yes. 

53875.  You  would  like  to  have  power  to  remove  com-  Proposed  com- 
pulsorily  to  a  hospital  or  home,  persons  who  are  unable  to  pulsory  re- 
attend  to  themselves  and  whose  circumstances  are  such  as  moval  of  cer- 
not  to  render  it  possible  for  them  to  live  in  a  decent  con-  tain  puses  to 
dition  ? — Yes,  that  power  has  been  found  to  be  needful.    I  hospital,  etc. 
do  not  think  it  would  be  exercised  very  frequently,  but  I 

think  it  ought  to  be  given. 

53876.  There  are  certain  classes  of  applicants  to  whom 
you  would  uncompromisingly  offer  the  house,  and  the 
house  only,  I  undei'stand,  such  as  mothers  of  illegitimate 
children  ? — The  whole  of  those,  I  think,  might  be  classed 
with  the  dissolute  poor  that  I  have  already  referred  to, 
which,  I  think,  should  be  taken  out  of  the  charge  of  the 
Poor  Law  authority  altogether. 

53877.  Let  us  take  these  classes — mothers  of  illegitimate 
children,  and  deserted  wives — you  would  hardly  put  those 
ill  that  category,  would  you  ? — No,  it  would  depend  on 
the  inquiry  in  each  case. 

53878.  This  is  your  classification  ;  first  you  classify  the 
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persons  to  go  to  the  workliouse :  (1)  mothers  of  illegitimate 
children  ;  (2)  deseited  wives  ;  (3)  persons  with  grown-up 
families  ;  (3)  persons  with  collateral  relatives  in  comfortable 
circumstances  ;  (5)  wives  of  persons  in  prison,  and  (6) 
.  persons  of  idle,  immoral  or  dissipated  habits  1 — Those  are 
the  classes  that  the  Local  Govei'nment  Board  suggest  to 
Parish  Councils  should  receive  indoor  relief  only.  I  think 
that  Parish  Councils  are  too  much  inclined  to  take  this  as 
a  hard  and  fast  rule  ;  I  think  they  should  inquire  into  each 
case. 

53879.  You  do  not  think  there  should  be  a  hard  and  fast 
rule  ? — No. 

53880.  But  each  case  should  be  inquired  into,  and 
adjudicated  upon  according  to  its  circumstances  V — -Yes, 
according  to  the  individual  circumstances. 

53881.  As  regards  medical  relief,  I  see  you  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  present  arrangement — that  is,  not  only 
for  the  pauper  poor,  but  you  are  thinking  of  the  non-pauper 
poor  ■? — Yes,  it  is  more  particularly  of  the  non-pauper  poor 
that  I  am  thinking. 

53882.  That  is  to  say,  that  class  just  above  pa^iperism 
who  can  maintain  themselves  in  ordinary  times,  but  cannot 
provide  n^edical  relief  ? — Yes,  and  even  can  maintain 
themselves  in  sickness,  but  are  not  able  to  afford  medical 
treatment,  they  are  too  far  from  a  medical  man  sometimes. 
There  are  a  great  many  places  in  Scotland  where  the 
inhabitants  are  very  far  removed  from  a  medical  man,  and 
in  most  cases  they  simply  die  without  attendance. 

53883.  You  indicate  that  in  your  judgment  there  are 
two  evils  now  as  regards  the  present  system  of  medical 
relief  in  Scotland — that  in  the  towns  the  gratuitous 
attention  given  in  hospitals  and  disjiensaries  has  gone  too 
far  ?— Yes. 

53884.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  country  a  large 
number  of  people  are  not  able  to  pr  ocure  medical  attendance 
in  sickness  and  many  of  tliem  die  without  being  seen  by  a 
medical  man  1 — Yes,  a  great  many. 

53885.  Your  idea  is  that  there  should  be  a  national 
health  service  dissociated  from  the  Poor  Law  1 — Yes. 

53886.  Your  idea  is  that  every  person  should  be  entitled 
to  receive  medical  relief,  attendance  and  treatment,  but 
those  who  are  able  to  pay  should  pay  a  certain  sum  ? — Yes, 
a  small  sum. 

53887.  And  you  would  affiliate  all  general  hosjoitals  and 
infirmaries  to  the  national  service  1 — Yes. 

53S88.  You  would  make  a  charge  for  treatment  1 — Yes. 

53889.  Those  who  could  not  pay  under  this  system  must 
either  get  the  payment  made  for  them  by  organised  charity, 
or  in  the  last  resource  be  entitled  to  fall  back  upon  the 
Poor  Law  or  the  Public  Health  authority  1 — Yes. 

53890.  An  idea  has  been  suggested  to  us  as  regards 
England,  that  some  scheme  of  this  kind  might  be  elaborated 
through  the  jirovident  medical  institutions,  that  pressure 
should  rather  be  put  on  persons  to  join  these  institutions 
by  which  they  would  make  provision  by  a  weekly  pay- 
ment for  medical  attendance  ;  that  the  gratuitous  out- 
assistance  in  liosjjitals  should  cease,  and  that  those  persons 
who  did  not  belong,  or  were  not  able  to  belong,  to  these 
provident  institutions  should  get  relief  at  once,  but  there 
should  be  a  power  to  recover  from  them  if  they  were  able 
to  pay  ;  if  not,  the  Poor  Law  should  pay.  Is  that  the  sort 
of  idea  tliat  is  underlying  your  scheme  ? — Yes,  but  that  is 
a  scheme  that  has  in  view  cliiefly  the  large  towns.  What 
I  am  thinking  of  is  the  sparsely  populated  rural  districts 
That  is  what  I  think  of  chiefly. 

53891.  You  do  not  think  the  medical  relief  there,  to 
put  it  plainly,  is  adequate? — I  think  not.  The  Depart- 
mental Committee  on  Medical  Relief  at  page  71  of  their 
report,  quote  the  opinions  of  a  number  of  medical  men, 
and  tliey  point  to  the  large  number  of  uncertified  deaths 

_      in  certain  j>arts  of  Scotland— people  who  die  without 
causes  tliereot.  having  any  medical  attendance  wliatever,  and  in  certain 
parishes  that  percentage  is  extremely  high  ;  in  the  parish 
of  Kilmuir  70  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  are  uncertified. 

53892.  Is  that  due  to  their  being  unable  to  provide 
relief,  or  is  it  due  to  the  distance  being  so  great  and  the 
medical  men  so  few  ?— The  two  really  go  together.  The 
number  of  medical  men  is  so  few,  and  the  tlistance  they 
have  to  travel  to  attend  tiie  patients  so  far,  that  the  cost 
of  attendance  is  very  liigh.  The  charges  of  the  medical 
men  are  extremely  high  ;  not  that  they  receive  more  than 
is  necessary,  but  it  involves  such  an  amount  of  travelling 
and  .such  an  exiiendilure  of  time  that  the  charges  are 
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necessarily  high,  and  the  people  are  unable  to  afford 
them. 

53893.  Have  you  read  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Proposed  .\ 
the  Irish  Poor  Law  ? — Yes.  national 

53894.  Your  ideas  with  regard  to  medical  relief  very  seivice, 
much  tally  with  the  recommendations  which  they  make  ? 

—Yes. 

53895.  They  seem  to  be  very  much  on  the  same  lines  ? 
— My  ideas  were  formed  before  I  read  that.  In  fact,  my 
idea  about  tliis  was  formed  very  long  ago.  I  was  crossing 
the  hill  country  in  Dumbartonshire  when  I  was  a  young 
fellow,  and  I  met  an  old  man  who  a.sked  me  if  I  was  a 
doctor ;  he  was  suft'eriiig  from  paralysis,  and  he  could  not 
afford  to  get  a  medical  man.  It  would  have  cost  him  15s. 
to  get  a  medical  man,  and  he  was  quite  able  to  pay  some- 
thing, and  quite  willing  to  pay  something,  but  he  was 
unable  to  pay  the  full  fee  of  a  medical  man,  and  he  did 
not  like  to  call  one  in  without  paying. 

53896.  I  do  not  suggest  your  ideas  were  drawn  from 
the  Irish  Commission  report,  but  they  seem  to  be  very 
much  the  same? — Yes,  they  run  on  the  same  lines. 

53897.  Those  suggestions  were  mainly  applicable  to 
rural  districts  not  very  dissimilar  from  those  which  you 
mention  1 — They  are  very  much  alike  ;  the  conditions  are 
very  similar. 

53898.  As  regards  lunatics,  you  think  they  should  be  a 
national  charge  ? — Yes,  thej'  are  an  extremely  heavy  charge 
on  the  small  parishes. 

53899.  By  a  national  charge  you  mean  a  national  rate, 
or  did  you  mean  an  Imperial  charge  1 — An  Imperial 
charge,  I  think. 

53900.  With  regard  to  the  law  of  settlement  and  removal, 
on  the  whole  you  would  like  the  parish  settlement  to  be 
abolished  ? — Yes. 
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53901.  Would  j'ou  abolish  the  law  of  settlement 
altogether,  or  would  you  increase  its  area  ? — I  would 
abolish  it,  I  think,  altogether.  I  would  prefer  an  increase 
of  area  to  nothing  being  done,  but  I  should  abolish  it 
altogether,  I  think. 

53902.  {Mr  Bentham.)  Between  Scotland  and  England  ? 
— You  mean  the  law  of  removal  ? 

53903.  Yes. — No,  but  I  would  reduce  the  cases  in  which 
removal  was  possible  very  much.  I  do  not  think  I  should 
abolish  it  altogether. 

53904.  (Chairman.)  You  would  have  a  national  law  of 
settlement,  so  to  say  ? — Yes. 

53905.  That  would  be  ratlier  difficult  to  enforce,  if  the 
person  removed  had  no  definite  settlement  in  the  country 
to  which  you  removed  him.  If  you  abolish  settlement 
you  cannot  retain  it  nationally.  Does  not  the  one  follow 
the  other  ? — I  am  not  sure  that  it  does.  Will  not  you 
still  have  the  law  of  removal  although  there  is  no 
settlement  ? 

53906.  (Mr  Bentham.)  Some  parishes  in  Scotland  would 
suffer  very  greatly,  would  they  not,  by  cases  removed  from 
England  being  put  more  numerously  in  one  place  than 
another  ;  if  they  could  not  remove  them  to  the  parish 
of  settlement,  some  parishes  on  the  border  would  suffer 
very  grievousl}',  would  they  not?  (Mr  Nunn.)  If  you 
had  to  remove  a  man  from  the  Hebrides,  what  part  of 
England  would  you  dump  him  down  in,  if  there  were  no 
laws  of  settlement? — I  am  afraid  I  should  find  some 
difficulty  in  deciding.  The  only  suggestion  I  would  make 
would  be  that  the  men  might  be  removed  to  the  places 
to  which  they  want  to  be  removed. 

53907.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  Do  you  propose  to 
retain  all  the  Irish  paupers  in  Scotland  ?— No,  I  think 
there -should  still  be  a  removal  act. 

53908.  (Mr  Lansbury.)     Has  the   Local  Government  Extent  of  con 
Board  any  ])ower  over  the  Parish  Councils  witli  reference  trol  by  Boanl 
to  spending  their  money  on  contracts,  and  that  sort  of  over  Parish 
thing,  for  the  supply  of  goods,  and  other  necessaries,  for  Council  con- 
the  poorhouse  ? — No,  the  Local  Government  Board  has  no  ti'^^ts. 
power  of  interference  ;  tlie  auditor,  of  course,  goes  over  the 

accounts  ;  but  there  is  no  power  of  interference  with  the 
making  of  contracts. 

53909.  Is  there  any  regulation  that  a  Parish  Council 
must  advertise  for  tenders  if  they  want  to  sjiend  any 
money  ? — No  ;  there  is  a  requirement  in  the  poorhoiise 
rules  to  this  effect,  that  goods  required  for  the  jjoorhouse 
are  to  be  obtained  bv  means  of  tenders,  but  I  do  not  think 
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there  is  any  requirement  as  to  advertising  ;  but  they 
usually  do  advertise. 

53910.  That  is  the  custom  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

53911.  And  the  Local  Government  Board  does  not  in- 
terfere to  see  that  that  is  carried  out  ?  You  simply  trust 
to  the  auditors  ? — Yes. 

53912.  Wlio  appoints  the  auditors  ? — The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  appoints  the  auditors. 

53913.  What  kind  of  men  do  you  appoint  as  auditors  ? — 
They  are  mostly  men  in  business  as  chartered  accountants. 

53914.  Do  they  pass  any  examination? — Not  for  the 
purpose  of  Poor  Law  audit. 

53915.  But  they  rule,  chartered  accountants  ? — 
Yes. 

53916.  You  do  not  appoint  just  anybody  ? — No  ;  they 
are  mostly  chartered  accountants. 

53917.  The  general  superintendents  are  appointed  by 
the  Local  Government  Board  ? — Yes  ;  they  are  officials  of 
the  Local  Government  Board. 

53918.  They  are  similar  to  the  inspectors  in  England, 
are  they  not  ? — I  believe  so. 

53919.  What  sort  of  qualification  do  these  gentlemen 
have  ? — There  are  four  at  present ;  two  of  them  have  had 
experience  in  the  office  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
the  other  two  were  appointed  from  outside. 

53920.  Had  they  had  any  experience  in  the  work  ? — No. 

53921.  Do  they  have  to  pass  any  examination  ? — No. 

53922.  So  that  they  might  not  know  anything  about 
it  ? — They  might  not. 

53923.  These  gentlemen  supervise  the  work  of  the  in- 
spectors of  the  poor  ? — Yes. 

53924.  And  of  the  Parish  Councils  ?— Yes. 

53925.  I  notice  in  your  statement  that  one  part  of  their 
duty  is  to  inform  the  poor  of  their  rights  ? — Yes,  that  was 
one  of  the  original  duties  laid  upon  them.  That  was  one 
of  the  objects  of  their  appointment  at  the  very  first. 

53926.  Is  that  in  vogue  now  ? — I  am  afraid  it  is  not 
carried  out  to  any  great  extent  now. 

53927.  Do  you  think  that  people  in  Scotland  know  that, 
or  look  upon  Poor  Law  relief  as  a  matter  of  right? — I 
think  they  do. 

53928.  Do  they  look  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  disgrace  that 
they  are  getting  the  Poor  Law  relief  ? — I  am  not  sure  that 
they  do.    A  number  of  poor  people  think  it  a  disgrace  and 


atdoor  relief,  will  not  apply. 


53929.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  Is  there  not  a  distinc- 
tion also  between  outdoor  and  indoor  relief  ? — Yes  ;  some 
will  accept  outdoor  relief  who  will  not  go  to  the  poor-house. 

53930.  {Mr  Lansbury.)  What  I  rather  wanted  to  get  at 
was  whether  you  had  establi.shed  in  Scotland  a  sort  of 
public  opinion  that  this  outdoor  relief  which  people  get 
they  get  as  a  matter  of  right,  and  that  it  was  a  kind  of 
pension  that  they  were  receiving  ? — A  considerable  number 
of  people  think  that  if  they  have  paid  rates  during  their 
lifetime  they  are  entitled  to  be  relieved  out  of  the  rates 
when  they  come  to  need  it. 

53931.  They  do  not  look  upon  themselves  as  paupers  in 
the  ordinary  sense  ? — I  do  not  know  what  meaning  they 
attach  to  the  word  "  pauper." 

53932.  Do  they  consider  it  disgraceful  because  they  are 
getting  outdoor  relief  ? — Some  of  them  do. 

53933.  Do  you  think  that  the  giving  of  outdoor  relief 
in  Scotland  has  led  to  an  increase  of  pauperism  ?  Do  you 
think  if  you  abolished  outdoor  relief,  pauperism  would 
decrease  ? — If  the  outdoor  relief  was  abolished  I  think  the 
number  of  paupers  would  be  considerably  reduced. 

53934.  Do  you  think  any  harm  would  befall  the  people 
who  refused  to  go  to  the  poorhouse  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

53935.  You  think  there  are  some  people  who  would 
rather  die  of  starvation  than  go  in?— -I  think  so.  Of 
course,  I  think  very  few  woidd  be  allowed  to  die,  but  1 
think  they  would  suffer  very  considerably. 

53936.  You  think  the  same  would  happen  as  happens 
to  the  able-bodied,  that  you  would  have  to  relieve  them 
anyhow  ?  You  told  us  this  morning  that  you  had  to  break 
the  law  occasionally? — What  I  was  thinking  of  was  not 
the  relief  of  the  able-bodied,  but  the  relief  of  those  able- 
bodied  who  have  disabled  dependants. 


53937.  Assuming  a  man  is  ill,  would  you  then  relieve  Mr.  Ahijah 
the  wife  and  children  1 — Yes.  Murray. 

53938.  You  do  that  ?— Yes ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  family  7  May  1907. 
are  destitute.   

53939.  Does  the  Local  Government  Board  approve  of  the  Board's 
appointments  made  as  inspectors  of  the  poor  ? — No  ;  they  control  over 
do  not  actually  approve  of  them,  but  they  have  the  power  appointment 
to  remove  any  inspector  of  poor  from  office ;   so  that  ^"^  discharge 
if  a  Parish  Council  appoints  a  man  whom  the  Local  °L  , 
Government  Board  consider  unfit  for  his  work,  the  Board  ° 

would  have  power  to  remove  him.    As  a  matter  of  fact, 
very  few  cases  of  that  kind  have  occurred. 

53940.  Do  you  approve  of  the  appointment  of  governor 
of  the  poorhouse  and  other  officers  ? — Not  at  all. 

53941.  The  Parish  Council  has  a  clear  right  to  appoint 
whom  they  please  ? — Yes. 

53942.  You  do  not  interfere  in  that  at  all  ? — Not  in  the 
least. 

53943.  Could  you  give  us  any  sample  cases  where  the  Cases  where 
Local  Government  Board  has  decided  against  the  Council  ?  Board  and 
Would  it  be  possible  to  do  that,  so  that  we  could  see  the  ParishCouncil 
difference  between  the  point  of  view  of  the  Council  and  the  diflered 
point  of  view  of  the  Department  ?— That  is  in  the  case  of     to  a.dequacy 
complaints  of  inadequate  relief  ?  o  re  le  . 

53944.  Yes,    Those  you  refer  to  in  paragraph  48. — I  am 
sorry  I  have  not  a  case  with  me. 

53945.  Will  you  send  in  a  few  sample  cases  where  you 
have  decided  against  the  Parish  Council  ? — Certainly. 

53946.  {Chairman.)  Showing  what  the  Council  proposed, 
and  what  you  decided  ? — Certainly.   {See  App.  No.  CL  I  ' III 

W) 

53947.  {Mr  Lansbury.)  I  understand  that  you  are  not  Objection  to 
in  favour  of  laying  down  a  cast-iron  rule  as  to  how  much  fixed  scale  of 
a  week  should  be  given  to  each  person,  without  regard  to  relief. 

the  conditions  ? — No,  I  am  not  in  favour  of  that. 

53948.  You  think  that  the  conditions  of  place  and  every- 
thing must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  fixing  the 
amount  of  relief  ? — Yes. 

53949.  Do  you  board  out  any  children  with  their 
mothers  ;  I  suppose  you  call  that  out-relief,  do  you  not  ? 
— That  is  out-relief. 

53950.  In  paragraph  56  you  say  that  on  the  5th  June  The  relief  of 

1902,  the  Board  issued  a  circular  recommending  liberal  respectable 

allowances  to  respectable  widows  with  young  children? —  widows  with 

Yes,  we  do  not  call  those  boarded-out  children,  but  we  children,  and 

call  it  out-relief.  1,"^*'?"  °^ 

obtaining 

53951.  Do  they  give  the  mothers  relief  as  well  as  the  statistics 
children  ? — Yes,  the  mother  receives  the  relief  for  herself  thereasto. 
and  her  children. 


?— 


na  ner  cniiaren. 

53952.  Where  possible  you  carry  that  out,  I  suppose 
Yes. 

53953.  You  would  rather  the  child  stayed  with  its 
mother  than  that  it  should  go  away  to  some  other  person 
to  take  care  of  it  ? — Yes  ;  if  the  mother  is  a  suitable 
guardian  for  the  children  I  think  it  is  better  that  the 
children  should  stay  N\dth  her. 

53954.  Could  we  have  any  kind  of  return  showing  the 
proportion  of  children  whom  you  have  helped  with  their 
own  parents  as  against  those  who  are  boarded  out  ?  What 
I  want  to  get  at  is  how  many  of  the  women  are  not  con- 
sidered decent  women  to  have  charge  of  their  children  ? — 
I  am  not  sure  whether  we  could  get  a  return  of  that  kind 
or  not.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  Parish  Councils  keep  a 
note  of  it,  but  they  might  make  it  up. 

53955.  In  England,  I  think  you  can  only  board  out 
a  child  away  from  the  Union  whose  parents  are  dead  ; 
in  Scotland,  I  suppose,  you  board  out  the  children  of 
what  you  would  consider  not  respectable  mothers,  do 
you  not?  —  In  some  cases,  especially  illegitimate 
children. 

53956.  I  am  talking  just  for  the  moment  of  the  ordinary 
widows,  and  what  I  want  to  find  out  if  I  can  is  what 
percentage  of  these  women  are  unworthy,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Parish  Council,  to  have  charge  of  their  own 
legitimate  children  ? — I  am  not  sure  whether  we  can 
get  a  return  of  that  kind  or  not.  I  do  not  think  there 
are  many  cases. 

53957.  You  think  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  where 
there  are  legitimate  children  that  the  mother  is  allowed 
to  retain  the  children  ? — Yes. 
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Mr.  AUjah      53958.  Is  the  outdoor  relief  in  those  cases  adequate, 
Murray.     do  you  think  ? — Y  general  rule,  I  think  it  is. 

7  May  1907.      53959.  Perhaps  someone  else  could  give  us  this;  you 

—   will  tell  me  if  I  ask  you  something  I  can  get  from  someone 

else :  could  we  get  the  scale,  say  in  Glasgow,  where  I 
sujDpose  it  would  be  tolerably  uniform,  of  relief  given 
to  children  and  the  mother? — Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  the 
inspector  of  Glasgow  could  give  you  that. 

53960.  And  also  the  cost  of  children  boarded  out  1 — 
Yes,  he  can  give  you  that. 

Method  of  53961.  Then  as  to  vagrants  and  tramps,  are  there  any 

dealing  with    in  Scotland  1 — Yes. 

tramps.  53962.  What  happens  to  them.     I   under.stand  that 

when  they  are  sick  they  are  taken  care  of  ? — Yes. 

53963.  What  happens  to  an  ordinary  tramp  who  is 
tramping  around  to-night  with  his  wife  and  perhaps 
one  or  two  cMldren ;  where  will  he  sleep  ? — He  sleeps 
frequently  outside ;  he  goes  to  any  farmhouse  and  gets 
shelter  in  a  barn  or  shed  or  something. 

53964.  Then  I  suppose  they  beg  their  way  along  ? — Yes. 

53965.  You  have  got  a  tramp  question  in  Scotland  ? — 
Yes. 

53966.  Only  it  is  not  dealt  with  at  all.  You  have  no 
casual  wards,  have  you  ? — ^No. 

53967.  And  there  is  no  provision  made  for  them  at  all  ? 
—No. 

53968.  {Mrs  Bosanqud.)  I  believe  that  a  good  many  of 
those  people  find  lodgings  in  the  police  cells,  do  they  not  ? 
— Possibly  sometimes  they  do,  and  sometimes  there  are 
shelters  which  are  under  the  charge  of  the  police. 

53969.  In  fact  the  police  are  recognised  as  the  guardians 
of  the  tramps  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  would  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that,  but  in  some  towns  there  is  an  arrangement 
lietween  the  inspector  of  poor  and  the  police,  and  the 
inspector  sends  all  those  whom  he  is  not  able  to  receive 
to  the  police,  and  they  sometimes  shelter  them,  but  that 
is  not  prevalent  all  over  Scotland ;  it  only  occurs  in  the 
south  of  Scotland. 

53970.  Still  it  does  occur  pretty  frequently  ? — In  the 
south  of  Scotland  in  a  number  of  cases  they  have  that 
arrangement. 

Police  census      53971.  {Mr  Gardiner.)  Are  any  statistics  available  as 
of  tramps.       to  the  number  of  tramps  ? — Yes,  the  police  take  a  census 
of  tramps. 

53972.  On  a  particular  night  ? — Yes,  twice  a  year,  I 
think. 

53973.  Are  those  figures  available  ? — I  think  so. 

53974.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  Some  evidence  was 
given  before  the  Vagrancy  Committee,  I  think,  on  this 
point,  and  the  figures  are  probably  given  there  ? — I  think 
that  is  so. 

53975.  {Mr  Lanshury.)  You  would  approve  of  some  law 
to  prevent  tramps  carrying  children  about  the  country  ? — 
Yes,  I  would. 

53976.  You  would  take  the  children  away  from  them 
altogether  ? — Yes. 

53977.  Have  yoii  any  proposals  as  to  what  to  do  with 
the  vagrants  generally "] — No,  I  have  no  definite  proposals 
farther  than  that  some  reformatory  methods  should  be 
applied  to  them. 

53978.  Have  you  any  powers  in  Scotland  to  emigrate 
people  under  the  Poor  Law  ? — No, 

53979.  The  Parish  Councils  cannot  emigrate  ? — No,  there 
is  only  a  power  under  the  Unemployed  Workmen's  Act ; 
there  is  a  power  of  emigration  under  that. 

53980.  I  did  not  gather  from  your  answers  to  the  chair- 
man or  to  Mr  Loch  what  was  the  authority  that  you  would 
hand  over  the  indolent,  the  vagrants  and  that  class  of 
persons  to.  You  have  not  in  your  mind  handing  them 
over  to  the  police,  have  you  ? — I  have  in  my  mind  a  com- 
bination of  prison  authorities  and  an  authority  for  dealing 
with  these  persons.  A  number  of  the  inmates  of  our 
prisons  are  very  much  of  the  same  class  ;  some  of  those,  I 
think,  should  not  be  dealt  with  in  prisons ;  they  should 
not  be  committed  to  prison,  but  should  be  dealt  with  in 
some  other  way. 

53981.  I  notice  here  you  say  that  it  should  be  reforma- 
tory rather  than  penal  ? — Yes. 

53982.  You  want  some  authority  that  is  not  the  Poor 
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Law  and  not  altogether  the  police,  but  something  perhaps 
that  would  combine  the  two,  is  that  it? — Yes,  or  some- 
tliing  between  the  two. 

53983.  Then  with  regard  to  able-bodied,  from  what  you  Need  for 
say,  do  you  want  us  to  gather  that  the  able-bodied  problem  further  pro- 
in  Scotland  l\as  become  such  that  measures  must  be  taken  vision  for  the 
for  providing  either  work  or  some  other  means  of  living  for  able-bodied,, 
a  number  of  able-bodied  men  ? — Yes ;  in  the  large  towns,  I  apart  from  t^^ 
think,  something  must'be  done.  Poor  Law.  • 

53984.  You  would  not  advocate  that  this  should  come 

under  the  Poor  Law  at  all,  in  any  sort  of  way  ? — No,  I  think  ; 
the  Poor  Law  authorities  should  not  give  relief  to  the  able- 
bodied. 

53985.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  you  think  that  there 
should  be  some  means  whereby  these  men  could  either  get 
work  or  relief  through  work  ? — -Yes,  relief  through  work,  if 
possible. 

53986.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  As  regards  the  four 
general  superintendents,  I  think  it  is  the  case,  is  it  not, 
that  they  are  furnished  by  the  Board  with  certain  forms 
which  they  have  to  fill  up,  giving  very  full  information 
as  to  the  administration  by  Parish  Councils  and  by  poor- 
house  committees  of  the  Poor  Law  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts ? — That  is  so. 

53987.  And  I  think  that  in  recent  years  the   Local  Improved 
Government  Board  has  very  much  elaborated  and  made  character  of,' 
much  fuller  the  questions  which  they  put  to  the  general  reports  by  , 
superintendents  ? — Yes.  General  • 

Snperintencl,.. 

53988.  Tell  us  on  what  lines  those  alterations  have  pro-  ents  of  Poor, 
ceeded,  and  generally  how  they  have  worked  ? — Generally 
speaking,  prior  to  four  or  five  years  ago,  or  not  so  much, 

the  general  superintendents  were  left  very  much  to  them- 
selves as  to  what  they  should  report,  and  they  had  no  lead- 
ing ideas,  no  leading  subjects  put  before  them  on  which 
they  were  to  report.  Now  it  is  dift'erent ;  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  have  prescribed  a  long  list  of  points  which  the 
general  superintendents  are  to  report  upon  in  each  case.  ' 

53989.  Accordingly,  although  prior  to  five  years  ago  they 
were  enabled  to  visit  all  the  parishes  within  their  district 
each  year,  now,  owing  to  the  larger  duties  that  are  put 
upon  them,  and  the  fuller  investigation  which  they  have 
to  make  in  order  to  forward  complete  replies  to  the  ques- 
tions, they  are  not  able  to  overtake  all  the  parishes  ;  at  the 
same  time  they  do  those  parishes  which  they  overtake  very 
much  more  completely  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  result. 

53990.  When  these  reports  are  received  by  the  Local  Action  taken 
Government  Board  they  are  gone  over  very  carefully  ? — Yes.  by  Board  on 

53991.  And  if  any  points  occur  which  seem  to  the  I^ocal  g|^^°gj]?^|^gj^^_ 
Government  Board  to  be  of  importance,  and  to  be  such  as  ents^^reports 
they  should  bring  under  the  notice  either  of  the  Parish 

Council  or  of  the  poorhouse  committee,  they  are  sent 
down  for  their  observations  ?— That  is  so. 

53992.  It  may  be  that  the  Local  Government  Board  find 
it  necessary  to  take  action  in  order  to  induce  the  Parish 
Councils  or  other  committees  to  give  effect  to  their 
suggestions  1 — Yes. 

53993.  There  is  also  this  provision  or  this  practice,  I  The  General* 
think,  with  regard  to  the  general  superintendents,  that  Superin-  _  | 
they  are  in  constant  touch  with  tlie  Local  Government  tendents  in 
Board,  and  form  a  very  etiective  bridge  of  communication  '^^P!®  1°"*'^ 
between  the  Local  Government  Board  and  the  Parish  Board. 
Councils  ? — Yes. 

53994.  And  they  attend  at  the  Board's  offices  in  Edin- 
burgh from  time  to  time,  and  there,  I  think,  they  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  all  the  official  work  which  has 

been  done  with  regard  to  their  district  during  whatever  1 
the  period  may  have  been  since  they  have  last  been  there  ; 
is  that  not  so  ? — That  is  the  practice.  The  two  superin- 
tendents who  live  in  Edinburgh  are  generally  in  the  office 
once  a  week,  and  the  others  come  at  irregular  intervals 
and  ascertain  what  is  going  on  and  what  the  views  of  the 
Board  are  on  any  special  points. 


53995.  Those  you  have  spoken  of  as  living  in  Edin- 
burgh generally  attend  upon  a  certain  day  of  the  week,  and 
on  the  other  days  of  the  week  they  are  doing  their  duty 
in  their  district  ? — Yes. 

53996.  The  other  two,  who  live  away  from  Edinburgh, 
come  at  stated  intervals  to  the  department  ? — Yes. 

53997.  To  keep  themselves  thoroughly  in  touch  with  all 
that  is  going  on  there  ? — Yes.  There  is  one  point  that  I 
might  have  called  attention  to  in  my  statement.  One  of 
the  points  that  the  general  superintendents  are  asked  to 
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ection  of  report  upon  is  tliis  :  How  many  cases  on  the  roll  of  poor 
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by 
sral 

srintend 


in  your  opinion  call  for  reconsideration  by  the  Parish 
Council  ?  They  note  any  of  those  cases,  and  it  is  the 
practice  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  communicate 
with  the  Parish  Council  and  ask  for  their  observations  on 
those  cases,  and  in  that  way  the  Board  are  brought  into 
touch  with  the  Parish  Council  in  connection  with  those 
cases  which  the  general  superintendents  think  ought  not  to 
receive  relief  at  all,  or  where  they  think  the  amount  of 
the  relief  ought  to  be  revised. 

53998.  It  is  part  of  the  duty  of  the  general  superin- 
tendents to  take  the  relief  roll  of  the  Parish  Council  and 
form  their  own  opinion  whether  the  relief  that  is  given 
is  j)roperly  appropriate  to  the  cases  in  question  ? — Yes. 

53999.  If  it  is  not  so,  they  call  attention  to  each 
individual  case? — Yes.  In  addition  to  that,  it  is  now 
the  practice  of  the  general  superintendents,  under  the 
instructions  given  in  that  form,  Jo  visit  as  many  of  the 
paupers  in  the  parish  as  they  conveniently  can,  and  report 
upon  the  relief  that  is  gived  to  them. 

54000.  That  is,  the  outdoor  paupers  ? — Yes. 

54001.  And  also,  I  think,  the  boarded-out  children? — 
Yes. 

54002.  It  is  the  case,  I  think,  that  the  general  superin- 
tendents find,  since  this  new  system  has  come  into  operation, 
that  their  work  has  very  largely  increased,  and  they  are 
not  able  to  overtake  it  as  rapidly  as  they  would  wish  ? — 
That  is  so,  and  I  believe  they  would  carry  out  their  work 
still  more,  fully  than  they  do  at  present  if  they  did  not  feel 
that,  they  would  thereby  be  neglecting  other  parishes. 
They  would  visit  more  of  the  jjoor  and  more  of  the  boarded- 
out  children  if  they  felt  that  they  had  more  time  at  their 
disposal. 

54003.  As  regards  the  elections  of  parish  coiincillors, 
they  now  take  place  every  third  year  ? — Yes. 

54004.  Have  you  had  brought  under  your  notice  the 
suggestion  which  has  been  made  by  some  Parish  Councils 
that  it  is  an  unfortunate  state  of  matters  that  the  whole 
council  should  go  out  every  third  year  ? — Yes. 

54005.  And  the  proposal  is  now  made  that  one-third 
should  retire  every  year  just  as  is  the  case  with  town 
coimcils.  Have  you  heard  that  suggested  ? — I  have  heard 
it  suggested. 

54006.  What  is  your  view  on  that  ? — I  do  not  see  any 
objection  to  it  in  the  large  towns,  but  I  think  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  in  other  districts. 

54007.  Because  in  other  districts  I  supjjose  what  happens 
is  this,  that  very  much  the  same  Parish  Coimcil  is  returned 
every  period  of  three  years  ? — Yes,  as  a  general  rule  ;  there 
may  be  exceptional  cases  wliere  a  great  majoiity  of  the 
council  retires,  but  usually  the  majority  of  the  council  is 
returned  every  third  year. 

.  54008.  Does  it  occur  to  you  tlmt,  if  there  be  justice  in 
the  suggestion,  it  might  be  a  solution  of  it,  that  in  burghal 
parishes  the  Parish  Council  should  retire  along  with  the 
town  councillors,  and  that  in  counties,  the  rural  areas, 
the  present  system  of  the  County  Council  and  the  Parish 
Council  retiring  every  three  years  should  remain  ? — Yes  ; 
and  even  in  a  big  town  I  am  not  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  it. 

54009.  As  regards  the  office  of  inspector  of  the  poor,  I 
think  there  are,  as  was  pointed  out,  a  number  of  disqualifi- 
cations in  this  sense  that  certain  people  holding  certain 
official  j)ositions  may  not  become  candidates  for  the 
inspectorshijj  of  the  poor " — Yes. 

54010.  I  think  the  Board  has  in  the  past  had  to  put  into 
operation  that  provision,  has  it  not  ? — Yes,  they  raised  an 
action  in  one  case  to  prevent  a  school  board  officer  from 
holding  the  office  of  inspector  of  the  poor. 

54011.  I  think  they  found  also  that  it  was  extremely 
essential  that  no  one  in  the  position  of  a  collector  of  rents 
or  factor  should  become  an  inspector  of  the  poor  ?— Yes, 
they  found  that  sometimes  men  who  held  those  two  posi- 
tions made  use  of  their  appointment  as  inspector  of  poor  to 
further  their  interests  as  collector  of  rents,  and  in  letting 
houses,  and  in  providing  houses  for  poor  persons. 

54012.  You  think  that  these  disqualifications  are  very 
essential? — Yes,  that  one  is.    I  am  not  convinced  as  to 

ish Council  the  necessity  for  all  the  disqualifications. 

lector  of  54013.  The  inspector  of  poor  in  many  cases,  besides  being 

es,  and  clerk,  to  which  you  have  spoken,  is  also  the  collector  of 

vantages  rates  for  the  parish,  is  he  not  ? — Yes. 
reof. 
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54014.  As  you  point  out,  in  many  cases  the  salary  of  the 
inspector  of  poor  by  itself  is  very  insignificant,  and  fre- 
qirently  it  happens  that  his  salary  as  collector  of  rates  is 
greater  than  that  as  inspector  of  poor  ? — It  sometimes 
happens  so. 

54015.  That  conjunction  of  offices  has  been  found  to 
work  very  well  ? — It  has  this  advantage,  that  the  combined 
salaries  enable  the  Parish  Councils  to  get  a  better  class  of 
man  than  they  could  get  for  the  salary  that  is  given  to  an 
inspector  of  the  poor  alone. 

54016.  You  would  extend  that  a  little  further,  would 
you,  in  the  case  of  small  parishes,  where  the  amount  of 
pauperism  is  not  large.  You  would  even  think  it  advisable 
that  the  inspector  of  poor  might  give  up  liis  whole  time  to 
the  duties  of  his  office,  but  tliat  his  dutie*^  niiglit  be  extended 
to  two  or  three  parishes,  that  they  might  be  combined  for 
that  purpose  ? — Yes,  that  comes  to  be  a  question  of  enlarged 
area.  If  you  have  an  enlarged  area  you  can  get  better 
officers  ;  that  is  one  of  the  objects  of  combining. 

54017.  It  is  possible  to  combine  the  parishes  now,  is  it 
not  ? — Yes,  but  the  initiative  comes  from  tire  parish  itself, 
or  from  the  locality. 

54018.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  on  paragraph  48  ;  Question  as  to 
I  am  not  sure  whether  your  attention  has  been  directed  to  number  of 
this,  these  473  cases  may  be  not  the  cases  that  originally  appeals  to  _ 
came  before  the  sheriff,  but  the  cases  in  which,  after  giving  sheriff  againsi 
interim  relief,  the  inspector  of  poor  has  appeared  to  defend  '[^[l^*?'^ 

his  action,  and  that  these  are  cases  which  are  heard  out.  I'^'i"^'- 
Do  you  know  to  what  the  figures  really  apply  ?    Do  you 
see  what  I  mean  ? — I  cannot  say  positively,  although  I  see 
what  you  mean. 

54019.  What  happens  is  this  :  when  the  pauper  is  given 
the  certificate  that  relief  has  been  refused  he  goes  to  the 
sheriff,  the  sheriff'  thereupon  gives  him  interim  relief,  but 
that  interim  relief  is  really  obtained  before  the  inspector 
of  poor  has  had  an  opportunity  of  appearing  and  presenting 
his  side  of  the  case  ? — Yes. 

54020.  I  thought  what  you  might  probably  make  clear 
is  whether  the  473  cases  are  cases  of  interim  relief,  or 
whether  they  are  cases  of  relief  being  given  by  the  sheriff" 
after  the  cases  have  been  heard  on  the  appearance  of  the 
inspector  of  the  poor  ? — What  we  wanted  to  get  at  when 
we  got  these  returns  from  the  sheriff  clerks  was  the  total 
number  of  applications  to  the  sheriff".  I  tliink  some  of  the 
sheriff  clerks  give  that  and  others  do  not.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  how  many  of  the  473  are  cases  of  original  application 
and  liow  many  are  those  in  which  the  inspector  has 
appeared  to  defend  his  side. 

54021.  In  paragraph  59  you  deal  with  the  case  where  an  Practice  of 

oft'er  of  indoor  relief  is  made  to  the  mother  of  a  family  who  Board  as  to 

has  daughters.    I  think  it  is  the  invariable  practice  of  the  relief  of  a 

Board,  is  it  not,  to  require  that  a  daughter  living  in  the  woman  with 

family  with  the  mother,  who  is  now  off"ered  indoor  relief,  f<rown  up 

is  to  be  provided  with  a  home  or  hoiise  outside  ? — Yes.  unmarried 

daughters. 

54022.  And  that  they  shall  be  themselves  carefully 
looked  after  by  the  Parish  Council  while  the  mother  goes 
into  the  poorhouse  ? — Yes. 

54023.  That  is  the  essential  requirement  of  the  Board  ? — 
YeSj  they  require  that  in  every  case.  They  have  in  each 
case  the  information  as  to  the  names  and  ages  and  occupa- 
tions of  the  family,  and  when  they  find  that  there  are 
young  daughters  just  beginning  to  work,  they  insist  upon 
some  provision  being  made  for  them,  either  that  they  are 
boarded  with  some  respectable  family  or  otherwise  looked 
after,  and  the  inspector  is. held  responsible  that  that  is 
done. 

54024.  (Mr  Lansbury.)  In  a  case  like  that,  would  the 
Parish  Council  be  compelled  to  pay,  if  necessary,  for  the 
home  for  those  girls  ?— Not  compelled,  but  sometimes  they 
do  give  something  ;  if  the  girls  are  not  earning  a  very  large 
sum,  and  they  want  to  have  them  in  a  better  home,  I  think 
they  do  give  something. 

54025.  In  any  case  a  home  has  to  be  provided  by  some- 
one if  the  mother  is  taken  into  the  poorhouse  ? — Yes,  that 
is  insisted  upon  by  the  Board.  They  do  it  under  their 
powers  dealing  with  complaints  of  inadequate  relief.  They 
regard  the  offer  of  relief  in  the  poorhouse  to  the  mother  as 

being  inadequate,  if  the  Parish  Council  does  not  at  the  Need  for  in- 
same  time  see  that  the  daughters  are  looked  after.  crease  of 

54026.  {Mr   Fatten  -  MacDougall.)     You  have  ^wken  ^^^j'^jp^ 
already  of  the  difficulty  which  is  now  experienced  becau.se  ijorrowin" 
where  the  population  of  a  parish  is  less  than  100,000  no  powei-s  and 
money  can  be  borrowed  unless  all  the  previous  loans  have  abortive 
been  paid  off?— Yes.  attempts  at 

lesi.slation. 
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54027.  You  are  aware  that  it  has  been  endeavoured  for 
many  years  to  get  legislative  enactment  in  order  to  do 
away  with  that  ? — Yes. 

54028.  You  think  that  is  a  thing  which  is  of  very  press- 
ing necessity  ? — It  is  a  very  pressing  necessity  ;  there  are 
some  poorhouses  which  the  Board  think  require  improving, 
but  which  they  are  compelled  to  let  alone.  The  Board 
cannot  insist  upon  improvements  because  it  would  necessi- 
tate borrowing,  and  the  Council  have  no  power  to  borrow. 

54029.  I  think  you  are  aware  that  recently  the  Local 
Government  Board  have  issued  a  circular  relating  to 
tuberculosis  and  phthisis  ? — Yes. 

54030.  With  a  view  of  handing  over  all  such  cases  from 
the  Poor  Law  authority  to  the  public  health  authority  to 
deal  with  ? — Yes,  that  is  one  object  of  it. 

54031.  Can  you  say  whether  the  terms  of  the  circular 
and  the  proposals  of  that  circular  have  met  with  accept- 
ance ? — I  think  they  have  met  with  very  general  acceptance. 

54032.  You  have  heard  nothing  to  tlie  contrary  ? — -There 
have  been  some  letters  in  the  newspapers  complaining  of 
it,  and  objecting  to  it,  but  I  think  the  vast  majority  of  the 
population  of  Scotland  concur  with  the  Board. 

54033.  Are  you  aware  that  any  steps  are  being  taken  to 
meet  the  situation  by  the  erection  of  sanatoria  or  other- 
wise?— Some  of  the  public  health  local  authorities  have 
made  provision  for  dealing  with  cases  of  phthisis,  but  the 
extent  of  the  provision  as  yet  is  not  sufficient  to  relieve 
the  Poor  Law  authorities  to  any  great  extent. 

54034.  Notification  exists,  does  it  not  ? — In  a  few  cases. 

54035.  And  the  public  health,  authorities  are  slowly 
taking  the  matter  up  ? — Yes,  slowly,  but  I  think  earnestly. 

54036.  As  regards  the  boarding-out  of  pauper  children, 
when  pauper  children  are  boarded  out,  it  is  the  duty,  I 
think,  of  the  inspector  of  poor  of  the  parish  which  is 
boarding  them  out  to  make  an  intimation  to  the  inspector 
of  poor  of  the  parish  in  which  they  are  to  reside  ? — Yes. 

54037.  Not  with  a  view  of  any  inquisitorial  observation 
on  his  part,  but  that  he  may  generally  keep  his  eye  upon 
them  with  a  view  of  seeing  that  all  goes  well  so  far  as  he 
is  able  to  judge  himself  ?— That  is  so.  He  is  not  expected 
to  interfere  with  them. 

54038.  The  object  being  that  they  shall  not,  if  possible, 
carry  any  stigma  of  pauperism  with  them,  or  be  known  in 
the  parish  of  residence  as  pauper  children  ? — That  is  so.  The 
one  great  object  is  that  these  children  who  are  boarded  out 
shall  be  indistinguishable  from  the  ordinary  juvenile 
population  of  the  parish. 

54039.  And  that  plan  is  one  which  has  worked  extremely 
well,  has  it  not  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

54040.  Accordingly,  would  yon  think  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  committee  of  inspection  in  the  jmrish  of  residence, 
as  there  is  in  England  ? — I  am  not  in  favour  of  local 
committees  of  inspection. 

54041.  You  are  in  favour,  as  I  think  you  said  previously, 
of  the  general  superintendents  having  more  time  to  devote 
to  the  inspection  of  boarded-out  children  ? — Yes  ;  in  fact,  I 
think  it  might  be  desirable  to  have  a  special  inspector  to 
look  after  boarded-out  children. 

54042.  Male  or  female  ? — Female,  I  think. 

54043.  {Mr  Bentham.)  Is  that  to  take  the  place  of  the 
inspector  who  inspects  the  children  in  the  place  of  residence 

Functions  of  now,  or  in  addition  ? — In  addition.  The  inspector  of 
local  inspector  the  locality  does  not  inspect  the  children;  he  simply 
of  i)oor,  etc.  as  knows  that  they  are  there,  and  if  he  thinks  there  is  any- 
to  boarded-  thing  wrong,  or  anything  that  needs  looking  after,  he 
out  children,  refers  it  to  the  inspector  of  the  parish  where  the  child 
comes  from. 

54044.  Is  he  paid  by  the  Parish  Council  for  that  ? — 
Yes ;  in  so  far  as  he  has  any  duty  connected  with  the 
children  boarded  out  in  his  parish  he  is  paid  for  it,  if  it 
amounts  to  anything  unusual. 

54045.  {Mr  Patten- Mac Dougall.)  That  shows  how  un- 
usual the  duty  is,  that  it  is  outside  his  regular  duties  ? — 
Yes,  it  is  outside  his  duties  as  inspector  of  the  poor. 

54046.  With  the  same  object  of  keeping  them  as  far 
away  from  pauperism  as  possible,  pauper  boarded-out 
cliildren  are  entitled  to  have  the  service  of  any  medical 
man  they  please,  not  of  the  Poor  Law  medical  officer  ? — 

.  That  is  tlie  arrangement — that  the  guardians  with  whom 
the  children  are  boarded  out  can  select  the  medical 
attendant  to  attend  to  the  cliildren. 
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54047.  That  is  with  the  object  of  dissociating  them  as 
far  as  possible  from  pauperism  ? — Yes. 

54048.  And  the  officials  connected  with  the  Poor  Law  ? — 
Yes.  Of  course  it  very  often  happens  that  these  children 
are  boarded  out  in  sparsely  populated  districts  where  there 
is  only  one  medical  man,  and  he  is  the  medical  officer  of 
the  parish,  but  he  does  not  attend  as  the  medical  officer, 
he  is  paid  specially  for  this  work. 

54049.  As  regards  settlement,  the  law  under  which  cases 
of  settlement,  where  the  respective  parties  are  agreed  on 
the  facts,  are  referred  to  the  Local  Goverment  Board  for 
arbitration  has  worked  well,  has  it  not  ? — Yes,  so  far  as  it 
goes.    It  has  saved  litigation. 

54050.  Assuming  the  law  of  settlement  to  remain,  would 
you  be  of  opinion  that  all  cases  of  settlement  should  be 
referred  to  the  Board  with  a  view  of  saving  expense  in 
fighting  cases,  and  so  on  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  it  would  be  an 
advantage.  • 

54051.  At  the  same  time  that  the  Legislation  of  1898 
provided  for  a  reduction  in  the  years  necessary  to  give  a 
settlement  by  residence  in  Scotland  there  were  also 
provisions  modifying  the  removal  laws? — Yes. 

54052.  And  those  have  operated  well,  you  think  ? — I 
think  so.    I  think  there  are  still  too  many  restrictions. 

54053.  In  what  way  ? — At  present  an  Englishman  who  Need  for  a- 
has  been  five  years  in  Scotland  is  irremovable,  provided  mending  law 
one  of  those  years  has  been  spent  in  the  parish  where  he  as  to  removals 
becomes  chargeable.    I  do  not  think  there  is  any  necessity  between  Scot- 
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for  that  limitation. 

54054.  You  think  that  operates  hardly  ? — I  think  so.  I 
think  it  may  prevent  a  man  who  has  been  working  in 
various  places  in  Scotland  for  years,  but  has  not  been  for  a 
year  within  the  parish  where  he  applies  for  relief,  getting 
relief  in  Scotland.    I  think  he  should  be  irremovable. 

54055.  You  are  aware,  I  think,  of  the  report  of  the  jq'ggfj 
Departmental  Committee  on  Poor  Law  Medical  Relief,  power  to 
which  reported  three  years  ago,  and  you  are  aware,  are  amend  medJ- 
you,  of  the  recommendations  of  that  report  involving  oal  relief  rules, 
legislation  ?— Yes. 

54056.  The  first  is  to  remove  the  stereotype  of  the  Acts 
of  1889,  under  which  the  distribution  of  certain  grants 
provided  under  that  Act  are  stereotyped  according  to  the 
rules  and  facts  as  they  existed  at  that  time  ? — Yes. 

54057.  You  are  of  opinion  that  there  are  many  reasons 
why  that  stereotype  should  be  removed  ? — Yes. 

54058.  Are  the  conditions  under  which  these  grants  are 
being  administered  so  very  inequitable  and  unfair  to  many 
parishes? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  they  are  very  in- 
equitable, but  they  could  be  considerably  improved — made 
more  equitable. 

54059.  There  was  also  a  proposal  or  recommendation  by  Proposed 
that  committee,  that  part  of  the  medical  relief  grants  grant  for  pro- 
should  be  distributed  by  way  of  paying  probationer  nurses,  batiuner 
with  a  view  of  improving  the  medical  relief  service  in  the  nu'ses. 
poorhouse  ? — Yes. 

54060.  You  think  that  is  amply  justified  ? — I  think 
20.  The  only  objection  is  that  the  more  you  take  for 
nursing  the  less  you  have  for  ordinary  medical  relief,  the 
amount  of  the  grant  being  fixed. 

64061.  And  the  amount  of  the  grant  being  extremely 
small  ? — Small  in  proportion  to  the  requirements. 

54062.  And  as  the  medical  service  improves  and  becomes  Diminishing' 
more  costly  the  grant  per  case  is  reduced  ? — Yes,  it  is  now  propoi-tion  of 
down  to  5s.  per  head.  medical  n  lief 

54063.  Do  you  recall  what  it  was  at  one  time?— It  was  me^by  grant 
meant  to  be  half ;  at  one  time  I  think  it  was  a  little  more 

than  half. 

54064.  At  any  rate  it  was  somewhere  about  10s.,  and  it 
is  now  reduced  to  5s.  per  head  ? — Yes.  In  1884  it  was 
10s.  9jd. ;  it  is  now  5s.  5d.,  almost  exactly  half. 

54065.  You  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  positions  of  Question  as  to 
outdoor  relief  medical  officer,  and  governor  and  matron  improved  ten- 
of  poorhouses,  should  be  placed  on  a  statutory  footing,  ure  for  certain 
which  they  are  not  at   present? — That  is  one   of  the  Po<".' ^^^^^ 
recommendations  ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  very  strong  in  officials, 
support  of  that.    I  do  not  think  it  is  very  urgently  called 

for. 

54066.  Then  with  regard  to  the  excessive  rates  in  certain 
parishes  in  Scotland,  I  think  you  know  the  suggestion  that 
was  made  bv  the  Local  Taxation  Commission  as  regards 
Scotland  ?-  Yes. 
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54067.  Namely,  that  the  ability  of  the  various  parishes 
should  be  tested  by  the  assessable  value,  and  their 
requirements  should  be  proved  partly  by  population  and 
partly  by  the  expenditure  actually  incurred  1 — Yes. 

54068.  That  suggestion  was  made  with  a  view  ol 
as  pro-  relieving  the  over-burdened  parishes  ? — Yes. 

54069.  You  are  of  opinion,  are  you,  that  the  conditions 
which  now  exist  in  the  West  Higlilands  and  at  Barra  are 
such  as  to  make  that  even  more  desirable,  and  more 
necessary,  than  it  was  at  the  time  when  this  Commission 
reported  ? — Yes,  the  conditions  are  worse  now  than  they 
were  when  the  Commission  reported. 

Tity  of  54070.  That  might  be  to  some  extent  relieved,  I  think 
acycharges  jq^^  ^^^^  ^]^g  cliairman,  if  the  cost  of  lunacy  were  made  an 
Imperial  matter  ? — Yes.  In  BaiTa  not  only  is  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  lunatics  heavy,  but  one  very  heavy  item 
is  the  cost  of  removing  them  from  Barra  to  the  asylum, 
which  is  at  Inverness.  A  lunatic  requires  attendance  in 
being  removed,  and  in  most  cases  two  attendants  have  to 
be  sent,  and  in  some  cases  three,  and  it  is  a  very  costly 
business,  and  the  whole  cost  falls  upon  the  parish.  To 
take  one  lunatic  to  Inverness  from  Barra  means  an  addition 
to  the  rates  of  Barra  of  something  like  2d.  in  the  £. 

54071.  I  tliink  the  Board  proposes  now  to  alleviate  that 
condition  of  things  if  they  can  by  having  provision  made 
in  the  poorliouse  at  Loci iniaddy  for  observation  wards? — 
Not  observation  wards,  they  are  rather  wards  for  harmless 
lunatics. 

54072.  Lunatics  who  have  hitherto  been  sent  to  Inver- 
ness ? — Yes. 

54073.  It  frequently  happens  that  some  of  these  lunatics 
from  the  island  go  to  Inverness  at  great  cost ;  three  people 
to  look  after  them  ;  and  they  come  back  again  within  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks,  perhaps  not  so  soon  as  that,  but 
say  within  a  month  ? — I  have  had  no  experience  of  that 
in  Barra  as  yet.  It  does  occasionally  hajipen  that  after 
a  month  or  two's  treatment  they  are  qTute  fit  to  go  back 
to  their  homes. 

54074.  Which  means  probably  another  large  addition  to 
the  rates  ? — Yes  :  there  is  no  cost  for  attendants  in  that 


54075.  (Miss  Hill.)  Have  they  to  be  paid  for  by  Barra 
when  they  get  to  Inverness  ? — Yes. 

54076.  So  that  it  would  be  much  cheaper  to  keep  them 
in  these  wards  attached  to  the  poorliouse  ? — Yes,  it  is  much 
cheaper,  but  the  wards  attached  to  the  poorliouse  are 
suitalile  for  certain  cases  only — harmless  cases. 

54077.  (Mrs  Bosanquet.)  Do  you  really  think  it  is 
possible  that  the  boarded-out  children  should  be  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  other  children  of  the  parish  they  are 
boarded  out  in  ? — I  think  so. 

54078.  But  having  regard  to  the  way  in  which  they 
come  ;  the  other  children  do  not  come  like  that.  They 
suddenly  appear  at  the  age  of  eight,  nine,  or  ten,  as 
strangers  ;  they  must  be  the  objects  of  great  interest  1 — 
Only  in  the  very  immediate  neighbourhood.  They  are 
not  known  generally  over  the  parish  as  being  boarded  out. 

54079.  You  think  they  are  accepted  as  members  of  the 
community  on  the  same  footing  exactly  ? — Yes. 

54080.  Are  all  the  applications  for  relief  registered 
whether  they  are  acceded  to  or  refused  ? — Yes. 

54081.  Are  they  all  brought  before  the  Parish  Council  ? 
—  No,  the  inspector  refuses. 

54082.  On  his  own  responsibility  ? — Yes. 

54083.  And  does  not  report  them  ? — He  has  to  report 
them  to  the  Parish  Council. 

54084.  I  have  heard,  in  connection  with  some  inquiries 
that  were  made,  that  the  inspector  could  not  tell  of  any 
cases  that  had  been  rejected  because  there  was  no  register 
kept  of  them.  Is  that  a  conceivable  state  of  things  ?— It  is 
certainly  conceivable,  but  I  do  not  think  it  does  occur. 
It  could  not  possibly  occur,  I  think,  without  the  general 
superintendent  finding  out. 

54085.  What  would  be  the  check  on  the  local  inspector, 
supposing  he  refused  cases  on  his  own  responsibility  and 
did  not  record  them  ?  Who  would  know  ? — No  one  would 
know. 

54086.  So  that  for  any  check  there  is,  there  may  be  any 
number  of  cases  simply  shelved  by  him  ? — Yes  ;  but  the 
pauper  has  the  right  of  ajjpeal  to  the  sheriff.    If  he  thought 
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he  was  refused  unjustly  or  improperly  he  could  go  to  the  Mr.  Ahijah 
sheriff.  Murray. 

54087.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  universally  known  ?  7  May  1907. 

— I  cannot  say  as  to  that :  I  do  not  know.  ^  — ;  

Question  as  to 

54088.  The  superintendent  inspector  would  have  no  recoi  d  of  ap- 
chance  of  telling  him  if  there  was  no  record  kept? — The  (ilicntions 
inspector  of  poor  ought  to  tell  him,  but  there  would  be  no  refused  by 
way  of  knowing.  iiispei'tor  of 

rr.  ^      ^         ■  1       P"T  '^^  ^iS 

54089.  If  he  came  to  the  office  and  the  inspector  said  :  ^^^y^  lesponsi- 
Go  away  and  see  if  you  can  get  along,  there  would  be  no  bility. 
record  kept  ? — These  might  be  no  record  kept. 

54090.  Is  there  any  system  by  which  you  could  check 
any  cases  like  that  ? — It  would  be  extremely  difficult,  I 
think. 

54091.  It  would  not  be  possible  for  him  to  do  that, 
would  it,  if  the  responsibility  for  refusal  lay  with  the 
Parish  Council ;  he  would  then  have  to  bring  every  case 
before  the  Parish  Council  ? — Yes  ;  but  that  would  mean 
very  frequent  meetings  of  the  Parish  Council. 

54092.  About  how  often  does  the  Parish  Council  meet 
in  country  districts  ? — About  four  times  a  year. 

54093.  Can  you  tell  us  who  are  the  members  of  the  Constitution 
Local  Government   Board  in  Scotland,  how   is  it  con-  of  Local 
stituted  ?— The  president  is  the  Secretary  for  Scotland.  Government 
Then  the  Under-Secretary  for  Scotland  is  a  member,  and  l^oard  (Scot- 
the  Solicitor-General  for   Scotland.    Those  are  ex  officio  land), 
members.    Then  there  are,  besides  those  three  members, 

the  paid  members,  the  vice-president,  the  legal  member, 
and  the  medical  member. 

54094.  When  you  tell  us  that  the  cases  in  which  appeals  Board's 

are  made  are  considered  by  the  members  of  the  Local  practice  as  to 
Government  Board,  I  conclude  it  does  not  mean  the  Chief  appeals. 
Secretary  for  Scotland  and  the  ex  officio  members  ? — Not 
usually.    Very  occasionally  a  case  goes  to  them,  but  very 
seldom. 

54095.  It  would  be  the  three  paid  members  ? — Yes. 

54096.  (Mr  Gardiner.)  Would  you  wish  to  see  a  regular  Proposed 
service  of  inspectors  of  poor  established  ? — I  think  it  would  higher  type  of 
be  an  advantage.  inspector  of 

54097.  Have  you  ever  thought  out  a  system  under 
which  a  scheme  may  be  organised  1 — No,  I  have  not 
thought  out  a  system.  I  have  simply  thought  of  the 
ad^'isability  of  having  a  better  class  of  men  than  we  have 
at  present,  men  of  wider  views  and  wider  information. 

54098.  And  I  suppose  promote  them  from  time  to  time  ? 
—Yes. 

54099.  I  see  some  are  paid  as  much  as  £1,000  a  year  ? —  - 
One.    That  is  a  very  exceptional  rate.    There  is  nothing 
near  it. 

54100.  Do  the  inspectors  of  poor  take  any  steps  to  follow  Need  of 
up  boarded-out  children  when  they  are  placed  out  in  record  of 
service  ? — Yss,  most  of  the  inspectors  do,  and  some  of  them  after-careers 
keep  a  record  of  the  cases.  of  boarded-out 

_,,  .    ,      ,  n  n    XT  children. 

54101.  They  are  not  required  to  keep  a  record  ? — No. 

54102.  Do  you  think  they  should  be  ? — I  think  it  would 
be  extremely  useful  if  they  were  to. 

54103.  Then  you  would  get  a  double  check  ? — Yes. 

54104.  Would  you  like  to  see  an  additional  column  in 
your  record  of  apjjlications  book  giving  the  name  of  the 
landlord  ?  You  tell  us  here  what  your  book  contains. — I 
liave  never  considered  that. 

54105.  You  have  never  had  it  suggested  it  might  be  a 
good  thing? — No. 

54106.  Could  you  give  us  a  little  more  information  Qost  of  Parish 
showing  the  reasons  which  led  the  Board  to  reduce  the  cost  Council 

of  conducting  elections?    You  simply  record  the  fact. —  elections  and 
What  happens  is  this,  that  in  the  towns  the  town  clerk  has  need  for  fixed 
charge  of  the  elections,  and  there  is  no  scale  laid  down  scale  of 
for  his  expenses  ;  he  can  charge  very  much  what  he  likes,  charges. 
The  town  clerk  is  usually  a  lawyer,  a  solicitor,  and  he  very 
often  draws  up  an  account  as  if  it  was  between  agent  and 
client,  charging  for  each  thing  he  does  ;  e.g.  for  reading  the 
Local  Government  Board  circular  10s.  or  6s.  8d.,  or  some- 
thing, and  so  he  goes  on  over  a  great  many  pages  of  charges, 
amounting  altogether  to  a  very  large  sum. 

54107.  You  want  to  have  some  power  with  regard  to 
that,  do  you  not  ? — Yes,  but  at  present  the  Board  have  the 
power  of  deciding  how  much  the  Parish  Council  has  to  pay. 

54108.  Would  you  prefer  to  see  a  fixed  scale  laid  down  ? 
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Mr.  Ahijah    — I  tliink  it  would  be  desirable  ;  in  tlie  counties  there  is 
Murray.     a  scale  for  each  county,  approved  hy  the  Secretary  for 
Scotland. 

54109.  So  much  per  number  of  voters  on  the  roll,  I 
suppose  ? — Yes  ;  something  like  that. 

54110.  At  the  Parish  Council  elections  is  the  party 
political  machinery  used  ? — "So. 

54111.  What  makes  the  line  of  cleavage  ?  Is  there  any 
line  of  cleavage  between  the  people  who  are  on  and  the 
people  who  want  to  get  on  1 — Sometimes  there  is  some 
local  question  that  comes  up. 

54112.  Does  the  question  of  vaccination  arise  with  you  ? 
— Yes,  but  not  to  any  great  extent ;  it  is  not  a  very  urgent 
question  in  Scotland. 

DiflBculty  in  64113.  Was  I  right  in  gathering  from  what  you  told 
obtaining  the  chairman  a  short  time  ago  that,  speaking  generally, 
Parish  there  is  not  much  interest  taken  in  your  Parish  Council 

Couucillors.  elections  ? — Not  as  much  as  I  should  like  to  see  ;  in  a 
large  number  of  rural  parishes  it  is  difficult  to  get 
many  people  to  stand.  In  some  parishes  the  inspector 
of  poor  goes  round  and  tries  to  get  people  to  stand. 

54114.  He  tries  to  get  people  to  become  his  masters? — 
Yes  ;  and  sometimes  even  after  the  Local  Government 
Board  have  appointed  a  further  election,  they  cannot  get 
per.5ons  to  stand.  In  some  places  they  have  had  to  reduce 
the  number  of  members  on  the  Parish  Council. 

54115.  Has  the  Local  Government  Board  in  Scotland 
power  to  compel  children  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
their  parents  ? — Not  the  Local  Government  Board,  but 
the  Parish  Council  has. 
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54116.  I  gathered  from  what  you  said  just  now  in 
oeneral  super-  ^'^^^'^'^i'  ^'^  MacDongall,  in  your  view  the  number  of 
Fntendents      general  superintendents  .should  be  increased  1 — I  think  so  ; 

there  is  work  for  far  more  of  them. 

54117.  Would  you  like  to  see  a  system  organised  some- 
thing on  present  lines,  or  would  you  like  to  see  general 
superintendents  such  as  you  have  now,  and  subordinate 
officers  to  them  ? — I  have  no  objection  to  that. 

54118.  Then  you  would  get  the  .senior  officers  training 
the  junior  ?  —  Yes. 

*  54119.  Wliich  would  be  an  advantage  from  the  point 

of  view  of  continuity  of  policy  ? — Ye.s,  it  would  be  an 
advantage,  I  think. 

54120.  Speaking  generally,  not  only  is  the  number  of 
inspectors  too  few,  but  the  districts  are  too  large  1 — Yes. 

54121.  Your  distances  are  so  great  that  they  cannot 
get  round  ? — The  amount  of  travelling  in  the  Highland 
districts  means  the  consumption  of  an  enormous  amount 
of  time. 
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54122.  You  said  just  now  you  would  like  to  have  the 
co.st  of  lunatics  made  an  Imperial  charge  1 — Yes. 

54123.  If  that  were  done,  they  would  be  under  central 
control  and  management  ? — I  suppose  they  would  ha\'e  to. 

54124.  Then  who  would  inpect  them? — The  officers 
from  the  central  board. 

54125.  So  the  same  department  would  control  manager 
and  inspector  ? — I  think  so. 

54126.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a  satisfactory  plan  1 
— I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  it  shoidd  not. 

54127.  In  England  it  is  not  quite  so  ;  the  Home  Office 
with  us  inspects  the  lunatics  ? — That  is  so. 

54128.  {Mr  Phelps.)  You  say  that  in  Scotland  there  is 
very  little  co-operation  between  charity  and  the  Poor 
Law  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  the  case,  very  little, 

54129.  Could  you  suggest  any  means  by  wliich  it  could 
be  improved  ? — I  think  it  would  be  easy  to  suggest  means, 
provided  that  it  were  made  compulsory  by  statute,  but 
I  am  afraid  it  would  have  to  be  compulsory. 

54130.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible,  for  instance, 
to  make  the  Parish  Councils  trustees  for  all  the  endowed 
charities  in  a  place  ? — Yes. 

54131.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  see  in  large  and 
populous  districts  the  administration  of  charity  and  the 
Poor  Law  put  into  the  hands  of  jjerhaps  two  distinct 
bodies,  but  each  riipresented  on  the  other  1 — I  think  that 
would  be  an  advantage. 

54132.  You  are  familiar,  of  course,  with  Dr  Chalmers' 
plan  ? — I  have  read  his  book. 


54133.  Could  you  state  shortly  why  that  fell  to  the  Dr  Chalmers' 
ground? — It  was  the  introduction  of  the  Poor  Law  Act,  plan  ;andiM 
I  think,  which  killed  it.  practicability 

of  charity 

54134.  Do  you  think  that  the  provision  which  charity  superseding 
would  be  making  now,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Poor  p  jor  relief. 
Law  Act,  would  have  been  adequate  ? — I  am  afraid  not. 

54135.  I  see  that  you  ArJw  a  great  distinction  between  Need  for 
the  deserving  poor  and  the  dissolute  poor  1 — Yes.  greater  dis- 

54136.  You  would  like  some  disciplinary  treatment  of  , 
,  „  i-         J  treatment  of 

the  latter  ?— Yes.  dissolute  poor, 

54137.  Do  you  think  public  opinion  would  support  you  etc.,  and  at- 
in  that  ? — I  am  inclined  to  think  it  would,  and  I  think  ^itude  of  _  _ 
public  opinion  is  getting  stronger  in  that  direction  every  P^bnc  opiuwu 
year.  thereasto. 

54138.  That  is  to  say,  it  would  rather  tend  to  obliterate 
the  distinction  between  what  is  now  called  criminal  and 

what  is  called  vicious  conduct  ? — Yes,  I  think  there  is  a  j 
tendency  to  restrict  prison  discipline  to  a  smaller  class,  to 
remove  some  of  the  prisoners  from  the  care  of  the  Prison 
t.'ommissioners,  and  treat  them  by  different  methods 
altogether,  especially  those  who  are  weak-minded.  I  think 
there  is  that  tendency,  and  at  the  same  time  a  tendency  to 
see  the  ins-and-outs  and  the  dissolute  poor  treated  much 
more  strictly  than  they  are  at  present,  and  much  more 
stringently. 

54139.  Do  you  think  public  ojjinion  would  supjiort  you 
in  applying  that  to  tramps? — I  think  so.  I  have  no 
means  of  gauging  what  pulili(;  opinion  would  be  e.xcept  my 
general  knowledge  of  the  opinion  of  the  country  gathered 
from  newsj^apers  and  otherwise,  but  I  think  it  would. 

54140.  To  whom  would  you  entrust  the  power  of  classi-  Proposed  pro- 
fying  the  people  morally  ? — That  is  a  very  difficult  point,  cedure,  eic, 
and  I  think  there  would  have  to  be  different  bodies — the  for  detention 
Poor  Law  authority  in  some  cases.    I  think  if  a  man,  for  of  dissolute 
instance,  comes  frequently  and  applies  for  relief  owing  to  poor, 
disability  due  to  his  own  vicious  courses,  that  after  two 

or  three  applications  of  that  kind  within  say  six  months 
or  a  year,  the  Parish  Council  should  be  able  to  go  to  the 
sheriff  or  to  some  court,  an  open  court  (I  woidd  have  it 
done  in  open  court),  and  have  that  man  sentenced  to 
detention  for,  possibly,  years. 

54141.  You  would  make  it  after  a  legal  and  public 
trial  ?— Yes. 

54142.  You  would  not  leave  it  to  the  I'arisli  Council  to 
decide,  in  camera,  what  class  the  man  belonged  to  ? — No,  I 
would  not. 

54143.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  .safe  ? — No. 

54144.  When  a  per.son  had  been  put  in  the  class  of  dis- 
solute poor,  you  would  put  him  uuder  discipline  that  would 
be  reformatory  ? — Yes,  as  far  as  possible. 

54145.  Do  you  suggest  any  limits  of  age  lor  that  treat- 
ment ? — No,  I  think  not.  I  think  that  age  would  be  a 
consideration  as  regards  the  length  of  time  that  a  person 
would  be  detained,  but  if  he  was  beyond  reform  altogether 
I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  he  should  not  be  confined 
altogether. 

54146.  You  mean,  supposing  a  man  was  sixty-five  and 
had  fallen  into  destitution  through  his  own  foolish  or  evil 
courses,  you  think  he  might  be  locked  up  for  life  ?  —Yes,  I 
think  he  might. 
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54147.  How  far  does  the  poorhouse  serve  that  function 
now  ? — There  is  no  power  of  detention,  but,  of  course,  a 
considerable  number  of  these  dissolute  poor  remain  in  the 
poorhouse  for  a  long  number  of  years,  until  they  die. 

54148.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  combine 
poorhouses  in  the  sense  of  classifying  their  inmates,  sending 
all  class  A  to  one  poorhouse  and  all  class  B  to  another,  in 
the  one  area  ? — Yes,  in  pojjulous  districts  it  would. 

54149.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  a  useful  change  ? 
—Yes. 

54150.  Do  you  find  that  the  governors  of  the  poorhouses  Unsuitability 
are  people  who  are  qualified  to  deal  with  that  kind  of  dis-  of  poorhouse 
tinction  ? — I  think  that  at  present  governors  of  poorhouses  governors  for 
are  selected  because  of  their  administrative  ability  in  dealing  dealinfc  with 
with  the  worst  cases. 


54151.  With  the  refractory  cases? — Yes  ;  I  do  not  think 
they  are  fitted  to  deal  with  the  better  class  of  poor  and  the 
infirm  poor.  They  are  rather  selected  for  their  strength  of 
will  and  strength  of  mind  in  dealing  with  the  dissolute 
cases. 


deserving 
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54152.  And  rather  with  regard 
with  regard  to  that  class  ? — Yes. 
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54153.  On  the  whole  you  would  rather  see  a  new  set  of 
institutions  for  that  purpose  ? — I  think  so. 

54154.  You  do  not  think  the  present  institutions  cr 
system  could  be  adapted  to  meet  it  ? — No,  a  few  of  them 
might,  but  taken  all  over  Scotland  I  do  not  think  tliey 
cotdd. 

ition  as  to     54155.  Do  you  think  from  your  experience  that  there 
ude  of      has  been  of  late  years  any  cliani.'e  in  the  feeling  of  the 
towards    country  with  regard  to  the  acceptance  of  relief  ?— I  have 
heard  that  people  do  not  regard  it  as  so  much  of  a  disgrace 
now  as  they  used  to,  but  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  on 
the  subject. 

54156.  Would  the  general  supeiintendents  be  able  to 
tell  us  more  about  that,  do  you  think  ? — Yes,  they  can  tell 
much  better  than  I  can. 

54157.  (Miss  Hill.)  You  say  that  where  the  population 
of  a  parish  does  not  exceed  100,000  they  cannot  negotiate 
one  loan  until  the  other  is  paid  off  ? — That  is  so. 

54158.  Do  you  think  that  unduly  restricts  their  powers 
in  doing  what  would  be  useful  ? — Yes. 

54159.  So  you  would  like  to  see  their  power  extended  ? — 
Yes. 

54160.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  giving  as  much  power 
i)f  borrowing  as  we  have  in  England? — I  am  sorry  I  do 
not  know  what  the  powers  are  in  England  ;  but  I  think  that 
all  borrowing  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  central 
body.  I  do  not'  think  a  local  body  should  be  entitled  to 
borrow  without  the  consent  of  the  central  authority. 

54161.  What  is  the  limitation  you  would  propose — that 
the  loans  shoidd  be  under  the  control  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  ? — Yes,  that  the  jjurpose  of  the  loan,  the 
amount  of  the  loan,  and  the  length  of  period  of  payment, 
should  all  be  aj^proved  by  the  central  body. 

54162.  Would  you  have  any  limitation  according  to  the 
assessable  value  of  the  parish,  that  it  should  not  exceed  a 
certain  projiortion  of  the  assessment  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 
There  is  that  at  jjresent ;  a  Parish  Council  cannot  borrow 
more  than  one- fifth  of  the  gross  rental  of  the  parish. 

54163.  {Mr  Benlham.)  When  a  Parish  Council  sends  np 
its  plans  for  the  sanction  of  the  Board  for  either  an 
extension  or  a  new  poorhouse,  are  they  accompanied  by 
estimates  of  cost  ? — Yes,  only  a  lump  estimate, 

54164.  If  that  estimate  is  exceeded,  has  that  Board  any 
power? — No,  the  Board  have  no  power,  they  do  not 
interfere  at  all. 

54165.  They  are  often  exceeded,  I  suppose? — I  think 
they  are  mostly  always  exceeded. 

54166.  Was  not  the  Barn  Hill  estimate  very  much 
exceeded  ? — Yes  ;  I  am  not  sure  to  what  extent,  but  I  have 
no  doubt  it  was  ;  in  the  other  Glasgow  poorhouse  hospitals 
the  estimates  were  very  largely  exceeded. 

54167.  And  the  Board  there  readily  gives  borrowing 
powers  for  providing  the  excess  ? — The  Board  does  not 
grant  borrowing  powers  for  the  excess.  The  only 
thing  the  Board  needs  to  do  is  to  grant  a  certificate  that 
the  Parish  Council  has  pro\T.ded  for  the  payment  of  any 
existing  loans. 

54168.  A  general  order  ? — It  is  simply  a  certificate  to 
that  effect.  Without  that  certificate  they  cannot  borrow 
any  further.  There  is  really  very  little  central  control  as 
regards  borrowing. 

54169.  With  regard  to  the  method  of  dealing  with 
widows  with  children,  are  they  sometimes  sent  out  into 
the  country  and  provided  with  homes  there  ? — The  mother 
and  the  children  ? 

54170.  Yes. — Not  very  often.  I  think  not.  There  is 
no  general  scheme  of  that  kind.  It  may  be  done 
occasionally,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  done  frequently. 

54171.  According  to  this  report,  the  inspector  has  power 
to  grant  interim  relief  to  all  classes  of  applicants  ? — Yes. 

54172.  And  we  are  told  that  at  Glasgow  every  applicant 
for  outdoor  relief,  whether  certified  able-bodied  or  nut,  is 
offered  indoor  relief  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  indoor 
committee.  Is  that  the  general  practice  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  the  general  practice.  I  think  you  had  better 
inquire  of  the  general  superintendent  when  he  comes  up 
as  to  these  points. 

54173.  There  are  some  general  rules  laid  down  as  to  the 
classes  of  persons  who  should  be  granted  indoor  relief  only. 
In  cases  where  there  is  no  poorliouse,  and  altogether  I 
think  there  are  nearly  400  that  have  not  a  poorhouse 
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at  all,  306  have  jjower  to  board  out  in  other  poorhouses, 
and  67  have  neither  a  poorhouse  nor  have  they  power  to 
board  out  in  other  poorhouses,  how  can  they  adhere  to  this 
and  refuse  outdoor  relief  to  these  cases  that  are  mentioned 
here  ?  Will  it  not  resolve  itself  into  giving  outdoor  relief 
in  all  those  cases  ? — Yes. 

54174.  Is  not  that  held  to  be  objectionable  ? — Yes. 

54175.  But  inevitable? — A  number  of  these  parishes 
have  no  applicants  of  that  kind  ;  they  are  small  parishes. 
Only  small  parishes  have  no  poorhouse  accommodation. 

54176.  You  say  there  are  482  parishes  in  combination 
and  they  have  44  poorhouses  for  the  482  parishes.  Will 
there  be  any  great  distance  to  take  the  people  in  some  of 
those  cases  ? — Yes,  in  some  cases  the  area  is  exceedingly 
large.  For  instance,  take  the  county  of  Sutherland,  which 
is  a  large  county  and  a  county  with  very  poor  means  of 
communication ;  I  cannot  speak  quite  definitely,  but  I 
think  the  poorhouse  would  be  quite  70  miles  from  some 
of  the  parishes  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Long  Island  poor- 
house, which  is  not  a  very  large  combination,  only  four 
parishes,  the  poorhouse  is  50  miles  from  Barra,  and  that 
means  a  sea  voyage  of  six  and  a  half  hours  or  so. 

64177.  Then  it  will  be  held  by  the  people  to  be  a  very 
serious  matter  to  be  removed  away  to  the  poorhouse  ? — It 
is  a  very  serious  matter,  not  only  to  the  people,  but  the 
Parish  Council  themselves  feel  it  is  a  very  serious  matter 
to  send  the  people  so  far,  and  expose  them  to  a  voyage  of 
that  kind. 

54178.  So  that  the  general  rides  that  are  laid  down  in 
principle  to  guide  the  Parish  Councils  in  giving  relief 
must  to  a  certain  extent  he  altogether  inoperative  in  rriiiny 
cases  ? — Yes,  but  in  the  sparsely  populated  districts  cases 
of  that  kind  do  not  very  often  occur.  Most  of  the  paupers 
are  elderly  people. 

54179.  In  paragraph  85,  referring  to  the  boarding-out 
system,  you  give  the  number  of  children  that  are  boarded 
out  ? — Yes. 

64180.  You  say  that  1209  were  deserted  children  ? — Yes.  Number  of 

deserted 

54181.  But  are  those  boarded  out  at  a  great  distance  (;iiji(ji-pji 
from  the  parishes  ? — Some  of  them  are  a  long  way  off.         bo;irded  out 

54182.  And  the  Parish  Council  have  no  power  to  detain  ^'"^  question 
them,  have  they  ? — There  is  no  express  power  to  detain  P'lreuts 
them.  caimiugsuel 

children. 

54183.  When  the  parents  turn  up  and  apply  for  them, 
they  have  to  be  fetched  back  again  from  the  boarded-out 
homes  ? — Yes.  I  suppose  the  parents  would  be  legally 
entitled  to  have  them  brought  back,  but  I  do  not  know 
how  often  it  occurs.  I  do  not  think  it  occurs  very  fre- 
quently. The  Parish  Councils  do  all  they  can  to  prevent 
the  parents  getting  access  to  the  children. 

64184.  There  are  3044  separated  from  their  parents  ;  Number  and 
what  does  that  mean  ? — That  means  that  in  some  cases  class  of 
the  Parish  Council  have  induced  the  parents — dissolute  children 
parents — to  allow  them  to  take  the  children.    Others  are  separated  fr>  n: 
illegitimate  children,  others  are  children  where  the  parents  their  parents, 
have  been  convicted  of  cruelty  and  the  Parish  Council 
ha\  e  taken  charge  of  the  children. 

541S5.  Taking  the  de.verted  children,  and  those  that  are 
separated  from  their  parents,  it  comes  to  considerably  more 
than  half  the  total  number  of  children  dealt  with  1 — Yes. 

54186.  And  it  leaves  a  balance  of  something  like  643  Number  of 
children  that  are  not  boarded  out.  Are  they  in  poorhouses  ?  children  in 
—Yes,  I  think  they  are.  poorhouses, 

and  question 

54187.  Are  the  poorhouses  used  as  receiving  quarters  for  of  receiving 
all  children  prior  to  being  boarded  out?— No,  not  for  all  homes  for 
children.  them. 

54188.  Where    are    they   received    in    Glasgow  ? — In 
Glasgow  they  are  received  in  the  poorhouse. 

54189.  Are  they  taken  to  Stobhill  ?— Yes, 

54190.  Are  they  also    taken  to    the    poorhouse  at 
Edinburgh?— Yes. 

54191.  And  they  may  remain  in  the  poorhouse  a  long 
time,  may  they  not  ? — Yes. 

54192.  (Mrs  Webb.)  I  thought  there  were  2,000  children 
in  the  poorhouses  in  Scotland  ? — Those  that  are  dealt  with 
in  my  statement  are  children  that  are  not  dependent.  The 
2,000  or  thereabouts  in  the  poorhouses  include  a  number 
of  dependants.  That  is  to  say,  the  parents  are  in  the 
poorhouses  or  in  prison,  or  something. 

54193.  That  means  rather  a  large  number  who  are 
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yet  in  the  poorhouse  ? — Yes,  a  considerable  number.  I  see 
the  number  on  the  1st  January  1905  was  1862. 

54194.  That  means  that  all  children  are  dealt  with  either 
in  the  poorhouse  or  boarded  out.  If  they  are  not  eligible 
for  boarding  out  they  remain  in  the  poorhouse  ? — Yes, 
roughly  speaking,  I  think  that  is  so. 

54195.  With  regard  to  the  election  of  guardians,  I  think 
you  give  some  figures  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
incomplete  elections  1 — I  do. 

54196.  There  were  one  in  seven  incomplete  in  1901,  and 
one  in  eight  in  1904.  That  seems  rather  a  large  number. 
Could  we  have  a  return  as  to  the  number  of  electors  of 
each  of  these  paiishes  and  the  number  of  persons  who  re- 
corded their  votes?* — I  do  not  think  we  have  the  numbers 
for  1904.  I  think  thei'e  were  returns  published  of  the 
number  of  electors  ;  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  included 
the  number  who  voted.  There  are  returns  as  to  the 
elections  in  1895  and  1898.  I  could  send  in  those.  I 
might  explain  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  that  was 
due  not  to  want  of  the  candidates  coming  forward,  but  to 
mistakes,  technical  errors,  in  the  election  procedure. 
Nominations  have  to  be  lodged  within  a  certain  time, 
and  sometimes  they  were  beyond  the  time,  and  a  new 
election  had  to  take  place.  Would  you  want  the  number 
of  electors  and  the  number  who  voted  1 

54197.  Yes. —  I  am  afraid  it  could  not  be  done  now. 
The  returns,  I  think,  would  be  destroyed  now.  AVe  could 
supply  the  returns  in  the  1895  and  1898  elections,  but  I 
am  afraid  as  regards  later  elections  the  returning  officers 
have  destroyed  the  voting  jjajaers. 

54198.  (Mrs  Webb.)  Mr  Hancock  Nunn  wishes  nie  to 
ask  you  three  questions.  The  first  is  with  regard  to  the 
place  which  you  call  Kilmuir  ;  70  per  cent,  of  the  deaths 
registered  were  of  people  who  died  without  medical 
assistance.  Mr  Nunn  wants  to  know  the  total  from  which 
that  percentage  was  worked  ? — I  took  these  figures  from 
the  report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  ;  it  does  not 
give  anything  more  than  the  percentage. 

54199.  That  might  be  such  a  very  insignificant  thing. 
70  per  cent,  might  be  three  out  of  five,  or  something  like 
that,  if  it  was  a  very  sparsely  populated  district  ? — Kilmuir 
is  in  Inverness-shire,  and  in  his  report  for  1900  Dr  Ogilvie 
Grant  records  the  fact  that  during  that  year  nearly 
400  persons  in  Inverness-shire  died  and  were  buried  with- 
out liaving  been  seen  by  a  doctor,  and  that  during  ten  years 
3,967  per.sons  had  died  under  similar  conditions. 

54200.  Mr  Nunn  also  wants  to  know,  if  the  applicant 
desires  to  ajjpeal,  how,  and  from  whom,  and  under  what 
formalities,  does  he  obtain  the  form  to  appeal  ? — He  obtains 
the  form  from  the  inspector  of  jjoor  ;  he  simply  goes  to 
the  insf)ector  of  poor  and  asks  for  a  form,  and  the  inspector 
is  bound  to  help  him  to  fill  it  up. 

54201.  Should  an  applicant  be  denied  relief  altogether, 
he  has  an  appeal  to  the  sheriff.  Is  the  sheriff  responsible 
for  the  relief  of  the  applicant  under  those  circumstances, 
or  is  the  inspector  still  responsible,  if  he  dies  of  starvation 
after  the  sheriff  had  refused  him  relief.  Who  is  resjjonsible 
for  his  death  if  he  dies  ? — I  sujjpose  it  would  still  be  the 
inspector.  Any  responsibility  that  would  exist  would  lie, 
I  think,  on  the  inspector. 

54202.  To  come  to  the  question  of  medical  relief,  would 
it  not  help  to  carry  out  your  provisions  with  regard  to 
the  non-relief  of  the  able-bodied  if  you  hand  over  the 
medical  relief  to  the  public  health  authorities,  because 
they  would  become  responsible  for  seeing  that  a  man  did 
not  die  of  starvation  ? — Yes,  if  the  public  health  authorities 
were  responsible  for  the  health  of  every  individual. 

54203.  If  they  had  a  system  of  medical  inspection  and 
medical  treatment,  would  that  not  enable  you  to  carry  out 
your  able-bodied  provisions  with  less  hardship  or  danger 
to  the  public  ? — Certainly. 

54204.  In  the  case,  for  instance,  of  the  dependant.s? — 
Yes,  in  the  case  of  the  dependants  ;  that  is  what  I  am 
looking  to,  the  case  of  the  dependants  of  able-bodied 
persons.  I  think  at  present  they  are  in  a  very  defenceless 
jiosition ;  they  have  no  recourse  wllate^•er,  and  if  the 
general  charge  of  medical  relief  was  under  the  public 
health  authority,  or  any  other  authority,  if  there  was 
power  to  give  medical  relief  in  every  case,  of  course  the 
jsarish  woidd  be  relieved. 

54205.  I  notice  that  one  of  your  difficulties  is  to  decide 
whether  a  man  is  really  able-bodied  or  not  ;  that  the 

♦  At  the  suKgestion  of  tlie  Coniniission  a  special  return  was  obtained 
giving  iiarticulars  respecting  the  election  of  Parish  Coniails  in  Scotland 
in  the  year  19u7.  Tlie  return  was  puljlished  as  a  parliamentary  paper. 
(H.C.  247-1908.) 
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examination   of  the  able-bodied  person  is  often  very 
indifferently  done  ? — Yes,  naturally  it  is. 

54206.  Supj)osing  you  had  a  complete  system  of  medical 
inspection  and  medical  treatment,  would  you  be  able  to 
incpiire  from  the  public  health  authority  ;  they  would 
know  by  long  experience  of  that  man  whether  he  was  ill 
or  not  ? — Yes,  if  they  had  a  long  experience  of  him.  With 
a  tramp  they  might  not  know  whether  he  was  a  malingerer 
or  not. 

54207.  With  regard  to  the  man  himself,  the  resident, 
they  woidd  know  if  they  had  a  complete  system  of  medical 
inspection  ? — Yes. 

54208.  I  notice  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  you  have  an 
able-bodied  male  population  growing  up  in  your  i^oorhouse 
is  that  they  suffer  fi'om  some  slight  complaint  and  are  kept 
in  without  the  necessary  consideration  of  whether  they 
are  really  ill  or  are  malingering  ? — Yes,  that  sometimes 
hajipens  ;  a  man  a]  (plies  for  relief  and  he  is  temporarily 
disabled. 

54209.  By  dysjDepsia  ? — Yes,  or  a  sore  foot  or  something. 

54210.  Or  a  cold  ? — Yes  ;  and  he  gets  relieved,  and  he  is 
often  kept  in  the  poorhouse  after  he  has  really  recovered 
from  the  disability  which  entitled  him  to  relief. 

54211.  My  suggestion  is  that  if  the  whole  treatment  of 
the  illness  were  in  the  hands  of  a  public  health  authority 
who  had  properly  equipped  hospitals,  that  man  would  go 
into  the  hospital  ? — Yes. 

54212.  Because  he  was  ill,  too  ill  to  work  ;  then  he 
would  be  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  patient 
who  had  to  be  got  well  and  discharged  when  he  was  well  ? 
—Yes. 

54213.  Would  that  not  be  another  lielp  towards  your 
carrying  out  your  condition  of  not  giving  relief  to  the 
able-bodied  ? — Certainly. 

54214.  (Miss  Hill.)  Would  he  not  be  under  the  medical 
man  in  the  poorhouse  1  (Mrs  Webb.)  Unfortunately  poor- 
houses  are  not  run  as  hospitals  with  a  view  of  getting  the 
men  well ;  they  are  run  as  poorhouses.  (Miss  Hill.)  They 
have  a  medical  officer?  {Mrs  Webb.)  I  gather  from  this 
report  of  the  Glasgow  administration,  that  that  is  given 
as  the  distinct  cause  of  the  upgrowth  of  the  able-bodied 
male  population  in  poorhouses.  "  Great  vigilance  should 
'  be  exercised  over  paupers  suffering  from  slight  ailments, 
'  such  as  catarrh,  cold,  diarrhoea  or  constipation,  which 
'  three  or  four  days  may  cure.  They  should  not  be  allowed 
'  to  remain  in  the  j)oorhouse  for  an  indefinite  period,  or 
'  until  they  see  fit  to  discharge  themselves  "  My  point  is 
that  if  the  public  health  authority  had  taken  those  people 
as  they  were  ill  into  a  hospital,  they  would  be  discharged 
when  they  had  been  treated  and  cured  ? — Yes. 

54215.  Quick  cure  and  discharge  would  be  the  main  aim 
of  the  institution  ? — Yes. 

54216.  {Miss  Hill.)  Might  that  not  be  done  just  as  well 
by  the  medical  officer  of  the  Poor  Law  ?  (Mrs  Webb.)  It 
is  not  done  because  the  ijoorhouse  is  not  run  as  an  institu- 
tion to  make  people  well  ? — It  ought  to  be  done ;  but  in 
many  cases  it  is  not. 

54217.  (Miss  Hill.)  It  would  be  their  duty  to  do  it 
surely  ? — Yes. 

54218.  {Mrs  Webb.)  The  question  is  whether  under  the 
other  system  yoir  would  get  it  done  more  adequately  ? 
{Miss  Hill.)  It  would  de^Jend  on  the  people.    {Mrs  Webb.) 
It  rather  depends  on  the  object  of  the  institution  and  the  Proposals  as 
equipment  for  carrying  the  specific  pui'pose.    With  regard  to  the  unem 
to  the  able-bodied  23eo23le  who  are  out  of  work,  I  gather  that  ployed,  the  ' 
you  would  prefer  that  they  should  be  dealt  with  by  an  dissolute  pool 
authority  separate  from  the  Poor  Law  ?— Yes  ;  I  think  and  the  sick, 
it  would  be  preferable. 

54219.  That  the  refractory  people  should  be  dealt  with 
by  some  authority  with  powers  of  compulsory  detention  ? 
—Yes. 

54220.  And  the  genuine  unemployment  by  a  distress 
committee  ? — Yes  ;  something  of  that  style. 

54221.  And  in  that  case  there  would  be  no  stigma  of 
pauperism  in  the  case  of  the  genuine  unemployed  ? — If 
that  were  effective  there  would  be  no  pauperism  due  to 
unemployment. 

54222.  You  would  prefer  that  ? — I  would  prefer  that. 

54223.  You  would  prefer  the  sick  people  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  public  health  authority  ? — Yes,  by  a  non- 
Poor  Law  authority  ;  I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  the  public 
health  authoritv. 
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54224.  Willi  resard  to  children,  would  there  uot  be 
a  great  advantage  that  the  children  should  be  dealt  with 
by  the  education  authority?  Would  it  not  be  desirable 
that  the  education  authority  should  take  those  2,000  out 
of  the  poorhouses  and  have  either  industrial  schools  (I  do 
not  know  whether  you  have  them  in  Scotland)  or  board 
them  out? — Yes.  Of  course  these  children  that  are  in 
the  poorhouses  are  mostly  children  who  would  not  remain 
long  in  the  poorhouse.  They  are  children  whose  parents 
are  in  the  poorhouse  and  might  leave  at  any  time  and  take 
the  children  with  them,  or  children  of  men  who  are  in 
prison,  for  instance,  for  a  short  time.  Even  the  education 
authority  might  have  difficulty  in  keeping  hold  of  such 
children. 

54225.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  to  give  the  authority 
that  deals  with  them  some  power  of  detaining  them,  at 
any  rate  for  a  given  period  ? — Yes,  if  the  parents  were 
unfit  to  take  charge  of  them. 

54226.  It  is  not  desirable  to  have  those  children  mixed 
up  with  other  paupers,  is  it  ? — Certainly  not ;  I  think  it 
is  very  undesirable. 

54227.  Would  it  not,  on  the  whole,  be  more  desirable  to 
transfer  the  children  to  the  education  authority,  if  you 
can  do  so  administratively? — I  am  afraid  it  would  be  a 
difficult  problem  for  the  education  authority. 

54228.  They  already  provide  industrial  boarding  schools 
for  children  neglected  by  their  parents  or  truant  children 
in  England  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  they  do  with  you  ? — 
Yes,  there  are  industrial  schools  ;  but  it  is  not  the  educa- 
tion authority  which  has  them  in  Scotland. 

54229.  In  England  industrial  schools  are  apart  from 
reformatories  ? — There  are  no  schools  in  Scotland  where 
the  education  authority  board  the  children. 

64230.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  following  the 
English  precedent  of  their  having  boarding  schools  for  a 
certain  type  of  child  ?  —  No,  I  think  it  would  be  an 
advantage. 

54231.  Is  it  not  better,  prima  facie,  that  the  authority 
concerned  with  education  should  deal  with  children  ? — 
Yes. 

54232.  It  is  uot  desirable  to  penalise  children  in  any 
way  ? — No. 

54233.  Supposing  your  idea  were  carried  out,  and  that 
the  refractory  able-bodied  were  dealt  with  by  the  police, 
or  by  an  aiithority  having  compulsory  powers ;  the  un- 
employed dealt  with  by  the  distress  committee  ;  the  sick 


dealt  with  by  some  authority,  we  will  not  say  necessarily 
the  public  health  authority,  but  some  authority  other 
than  the  Poor  Law  ;  and  the  children  by  the  education 
authority — would  there  be  any  necessity  to  keep  up  a 
separate  Poor  Law  authority,  except  for  such  things  as 
chargeability,  and  granting  aliment  in  the  homes,  and  that 
sort  of  thing?— It  would  stUl  be  required  for  the  aged 
poor. 

54234.  The  aged  poor  are  presumably  going  to  be  dealt 
with  partly  by  pensions  ? — Yes.  I  am  afraid  that  the 
pensions  would  not  quite  meet  the  whole  difficulty,  because 
many  persons  would  be  entitled  to  pensions  that  need  also 
care  and  attention. 

54235.  Is  not  the  authority  who  deals  with  the  sick  the 
proper  authority  to  deal  with  senile  decay  or  disablement  ? 
— People  not  acutely  sick  ? 

54^36.  Yes. — That  was  your  intention  ? 

54237.  Yes,  that  was  my  intention  ?— SuflFering  from  old 
age  you  would  regard  as  a  form  of  sickness  ? 

54238.  Yes  ;  why  should  not  they  be  dealt  with  by  the 
same  authority  which  deals  with  defectives  or  chronic 
invalids,  or  sick  persons  of  all  sorts  ? — They  might  be  dealt 
with  by  the  same  authority  as  the  sick. 

54239.  Assuming  that,  would  it  not  be  possible  to  do 
away  with  this  representative  authority  concerned  with 
the  Poor  Law,  and  to  replace  it  by  a  stipendiary,  who 
would  deal  with  such  cases  of  chargeability  and  removal, 
and  who  would  determine  in  case  of  dispute  the  right 
authority  to  deal  with  a  particular  person ;  who  would 
allot  the  person  to  the  sick  authority,  the  education 
authority,  the  compulsory  detention  authority,  and  the 
unemployed  committee  ;  there  would  not  seem  to  be  any- 
thing else  left  ? — I  should  not  be  inclined  to  leave  the  aged 
poor  simply  to  the  charge  of  an  authority  such  as  the 
public  health  authority.  I  should  prefer  to  have  a  body 
of  persons  interested  in  the  poor,  in  the  way  of  philan- 
thropic interest  in  them. 

54240.  Could  you  not  join  with  the  public  health 
authority  your  committee  of  voluntary  persons  to  deal  with 
the  aged  ? — It  might  be  done  in  that  way. 

54241.  To  put  it  shortly,  could  you  not  get  rid  of  the 
Poor  Law  altogether  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  quite  possible  to 
get  rid  of  the  Poor  Law. 

54242.  And  yet  deal  better  with  all  these  separate 
classes  ? — Yes,  it  is  possible,  I  think. 
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54243.  (Chairman,  to  Mr  Murray.)  In  conjunction  with 
Mr  Millar,  general  superintendent  of  poor,  I  understand 
that  you  have  been  appointed  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  Scotland  to  act  temporarily  as  parish  councillors 
of  the  parish  of  Barra  in  Inverness-shire  ? — {Mr  Murray) 
Yes. 

54244.  And  you  have  prepared  a  statement  which  we 
can  take  as  your  evidence-in-chief  on  that  point  ? — Yes. 

(The  witnesses  handed  in  the  following  statement.) 

1.  The  parish  of  Barra  is  the  most  southerly  portion  of  the 
string  of  islands  forming  the  Outer  Hebrides.  It  consists 
of  a  number  of  islands,  by  far  the  largest  of  which  is  the 
island  of  Barra,  with  2,362  inhabitants.  The  other  in- 
habited islands  are  Vatersay,  with  13  inhabitants,  Pabbay 
with  11,  Bernera  with  17,  Mingalay  with  135,  Sunderay 
with  3,  and  Fuday  with  4.  The  parish  extends  from  north 
to  south  for  about  20  miles ;  it  has  a  total  area  of  22,212 
acres,  and  a  total  population  of  2545. 

2.  The  chief  industries  are  agriculture  and  fishing. 

3.  Agriculture. — There  are  two  large  grazing  farms,  but 
much  the  greater  part  of  the  land  is  occupied  by  crofters. 
There  are  over  350  crofters.  The  crofts  are  small,  the 
rents  of  most  of  them  being  form  30s.  to  £2.  The  chief 
crop  is  potatoes,  which  are  grown  in  little  patches,  not  in 
drills,  but  in  "  lazy  beds."  The  larger  crofts  grow  oats  of 
an  inferior  class.  The  crofters  have  their  grazings  in 
common.  They  have  usually  from  one  to  three  cows,  and  a 
corresponding  number  of  calves  and  stirks,  a  pony,  and 
perhaps  a  dozen  sheep.    They  also  keep  a  few  fowls. 


4.  The  profit  to  be  made  from  a  croft  is  not  much. 
None  of  the  crop  is  sold.  The  potatoes  are  used  as  food  for 
the  family,  and  the  oats  for  the  cattle  and  ponies.  The 
only  cash  income  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  stirks,  sheep, 
and  ponies.  A  stirk  sells  at  about  £4  to  £5,  a  two-year- 
old  wether  brought  last  year  13s.,  and  a  one-year-old  pony 
about  £5. 

5.  A  number  of  the  crofters  are  purchasing  their  holdings 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board. 
There  are  58  of  these  settlers,  and  their  holdings  are 
entered  in  the  Valuation  Roll  at  from  £1  to  £3,  the 
majority  being  £1,  10s.  The  position  of  a  settler  with  a 
holding  valued  at  £3  is  as  follows  :■ — 


Anmiity  for  purchase  of  croft 

Do.  for  building  house  . 
Parish  rates  (1905-6) 
County  „        „       .  . 
Minister's  stipend 

Total  burdens 


£4  12 
1  2 
1  12 
0  5 
0  7 
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6.  His  income  depends  on  the  amount  of  his  stock,  but 
will  probably  not  exceed  £12. 

7.  As  the  settler  has  to  purchase  all  the  provisions  for 
the  family,  except  potatoes  and  milk,  it  is  obvious  that  he 
cannot  maintain  himself  by  his  croft  alone.  Most  of  them 
have  other  occupations.  A  few  are  masons,  joiners,  and 
blacksmiths.  Some  make  a  profit  out  of  kelp-burning. 
Others  gather  and  e.\port  cockles.  A  few  are  labourers, 
but  there  is  little  labour  to  be  had  in  the  island.  A  number 
used  to  go  in  the  winter  to  Glasgow  and  act  as  labourers 
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^fT.  Ahijah    there,  but  not  many  now  follow  this  practice.    Some  of 
Murray  and  the  young  women  go  to  service  on  the  mainland  during 
Mr.  A,  B.    the  winter  months. 
Millar. 

8.  FisJiin  ". — The  most  profitable  industry  is  fishing. 
Castlebay,  in  Barra,  is  an  important  centre  of  the  herring 
fishing.  This  is  j)rosecuted  both  by  the  local  fishermen 
and  by  outsiders.  The  herring  fishing  season  begins  about 
the  middle  of  April,  and  is  at  its  height  from  10th  May  to 
10th  June.  At  that  time  from  150  to  200  steam  drifters 
and  from  300  to  400  sailing  boats  will  be  engaged  at  the 
Barra  fisliing.  There  are  between  30  and  40  curing  stations 
at  Castlebay,  and  the  curers  emjDloy  large  numbers  of  the 
Barra  women  as  gutters  and  packers.  These  women  are  well 
paid.  They  receive  at  the  time  they  are  engaged  an 
"arles"  of  30s.,  and  during  the  period  of  their  employment 
they  get  3d.  each  per  barrel  of  herrings  cured. 

9.  About  10th  June  the  outside  boats  (i.e.  those  from  the 
East  Coast  of  Scotland,  England,  Ireland,  and  the  Continent) 
leave  Barra,  and  from  that  time  on  till  about  Christmas 
the  herring  fishing  is  jjrosecuted  by  the  local  fishermen. 
The  number  of  fishing  boats  belonging  to  the  island  is  37. 
Each  has  a  crew  of  five  or  six  men.  The  average  earnings 
of  the  local  boats  last  year  was  about  £230  2:)er  boat,  or 
possibly  a  little  more.  The  profitableness  of  the  local 
fishing  varies  from  year  to  year,  but  for  the  past  few  years 
it  has  been  good.  The  white  fishing  is  not  prosecuted  to 
any  great  extent.    A  little  is  done  at  lobster  fishing. 

10.  Apart  from  the  local  fishing,  a  large  number  of  the 
inhabitants  are  engaged  for  the  fishing  in  other  places — 
Shetland,  the  East  Coast  of  Scotland,  and  Yarmouth  and 
Lowestoft.  The  young  men  go  as  hired  hands  on  the  East 
Coast  boats,  while  the  young  women  are  engaged  as  gutters, 
and  go  from  place  to  place  following  the  fishing. 

11.  Last  year  about  forty  Barra  men  went  as  hired  hands 
on  East  Coast  boats.  The  method  of  payment  is  by  share 
in  the  profits,  after  paying  the  food  bill,  harbour  dues,  and 
coals.  In  sailing  boats  the  hired  hand  receives  j^th,  in 
steam  drifters  ^th,  of  the  profits.  One  young  man  stated 
that  at  the  Shetland  fishing  last  year  the  boat  he  was  in 
cleared  over  £1000,  of  which  he  would  receive  ^th,  or 
over  £70  for  three  months'  work. 

12.  Some  200  or  300  Barra  women  go  annually  to  the 
East  Coast  and  English  fishing.  For  the  latter  the  women 
receive  no  "arles,"  but  the  curers  pay  their  fares  to  and 
from  the  fishing  quarters.  The  curers  also  provide  lodgings 
for  the  women.  The  wages  are  10s.  a  week  and  8d.  a 
barrel,  or  12s.  a  week  and  6d.  a  barrel.  There  are  three 
women  to  each  barrel,  two  gutters  and  one  packer,  and  the 
amount  paid  per  barrel  is  divided  equally  among  the 
three.  The  women  sometimes  earn  30s.  a  week  or  more. 
Many  of  them  earn  £30  to  £40  per  season,  lasting  from 
April  to  December. 

Housing  con-      13.  Housing. — The  houses  in  Barra  are  as  a  rule  very 
ditions  in       bad.    The  practice  of  housing  cattle  along  with  the  human 
IJarra  and       beings  does  not  now  prevail  in  Barra,  but  is  occasionally  to 
improvements  be  met  with.    A  few  houses  are  built  of  turf,  but  the  usual 
tlierein.         type  is  of  stone.    The  older  houses  have  double  walls  of 
dry  stone  about  three  feet  apart.    The  space  between  is 
filled  with  turf  or  earth.    The  walls  are  about  five  feet  in 
height,  sometimes  less.    The  roof  timbers  rest  on  the  inner 
wall.    The  roofs  are  thatched  with  turf  and  straw.  Any 
rain  falling  on  the  roof  runs  into  the  earth  between  the 
double  walls.    In  tlie  old  houses  the  windows  are  in  the 
roof  and  are  very  small— a  foot  or  less  square.    They  do 
not  open.    There  is  sometimes  a  built  chimney,  but  more 
often  a  mere  hole  in  the  roof.    There  is  no  flooring — 
nothing  but  earth  or  bare  rock.    It  is  the  practice  in  Barra 
to  sprinkle  sand  on  the  floor,  which  gives  a  clean  and  fresh 
appearance.    The  houses  are  sometimes  of  one  aijartment, 
but  more  frequently  there  is  a  partition,  and  in  the  larger 
houses  there  are  three  apartments. 

14.  In  Barra  there  is  at  present  great  activity  in  house- 
building, and  a  large  number  of  the  old  houses  are  being 
replaced  by  improved  structures. 

Pauperism  of  15.  Pauperism. — The  total  number  of  paupers  chargeable 
Barra.  to  Barra  at  this  date  is  forty-three,  with  ten  dependants, 

the  ordinary  imupers  being  thirty-five,  and  the  lunatics 
eight.  Of  the  thirty-five  ordinary  paupers,  twenty-five  are 
resident  in  the  parish,  eight  reside  in  other  parislies  (three 
are  children  boarded  out,  and  one  is  in  an  industrial  school), 
and  two  are  in  the  poorhouse.  There  are  no  paupers 
chargeable  to  other  j^arishes  resident  in  Barra.  Of  the 
twenty-five  resident  poor,  thirteen  are  over  seventy  years 
of  age. 

16.  The  aliments  range  from  Is.  to  2s.  6d.  jjer  week.  In 


four  cases  an  allowance  is  given  for  attendance,  and  in  Allowances,, 
three  cases  an  allowance  is  given  for  fuel ;  but  these  etc.  to  out- 
additions  do  not  in  any  case  bring  the  weekly  allowance  door  poor, 
to  more  than  2s.  9d.    When  required,  the  Parish  Council 
carry  out  repairs  on  the  paupers'  houses. 

17.  Of  the  eight  lunatics,  five  are  in  the  asylum  and  Lunatics.  '. 
three  are  boarded  in  the  parish.  ^' 

18.  Finances. — When  the  present  acting  Parish  Council  Serious 

was  ajjpointed  in  October  1906,  the  finances  of  the  parish  financial  posi- 
were  in  a  serious  position.  The  parish  had  been  getting  tion  of  pariah, 
annually  more  deeply  into  debt,  and  the  annual  expenditure 
had  been  increasing  year  after  year.  In  the  year  1905-6, 
the  parish  rates  were  :  — 


Poor  rate 

Eegistration 

Education 


Owners. 
6s.  2d. 

Id. 
2s.  Od. 

8s.  3d. 


Occupiers.  Total. 

7s.  Id.  13s.  3d. 

Id.  2d. 

2s.  6d.  4s.  6d. 


9s.  8d. 


17s.  lld. 


19.  In  addition,  there  were  the  county  rates  of  2s.  9d. 
per  £,  bringing  the  total  rates  payable  by  the  ratepayers 
of  the  parish  up  to  20s.  8d.  per  £. 

20.  The  great  majority  of  the  ratepayers  refused  to  pay  Refusal  of 
these  very  high  rates,  and  as  the  Parish  Council  had 
exhausted  their  power  of  borrowing  on  the  security  of  the 
rates,  no  income  was  forthcoming.  To  enable  the  aliments 
of  the  resident  poor  to  be  paid,  the  Local  Government 
Board  approached  the  Treasury,  and  that  Department  paid 
certain  grants  in  advance,  and  also  gave  a  guarantee  to 
the  bank,  who  agreed  to  advance  money  on  that  guarantee, 
to  the  extent  of  £200. 
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21.  At  15th  May  1906,  the  Parish  Council  found  them- 
selves in  debt  to  the  bank  to  the  extent  of  £771,  and  in 
addition  they  had  liabilities  of  over  £500  that  they  were 
iinable  to  meet.  They  had  no  receipts  coming  in,  and 
their  credit  with  the  bank  was  exhausted.  The  members, 
with  two  exceptions,  resigned  office.  Of  the  two  remaining, 
one  was  away  from  the  parish  on  account  of  ill-health. 
The  Local  Government  Board  appointed  the  other  member 
to  act  till  a  new  election  should  take  place.  At  the  new 
election  no  person  could  be  induced  to  stand,  and  the  one 
remaining  member  continued  to  act  alone.  In  October 
1900,  the  Board  appointed  Mr  Murray,  their  Chief  Clerk, 
and  Mr  Millar,  the  General  Superintendent  of  Poor  for 
the  Northern  -  Highland  District,  to  act  along  with  the 
remaining  local  councillor,  and  this  arrangement  still 
continues. 

22.  When  the  acting  Parish  Council  came  to  frame  the 
budget  for  1906-7,  they  found  that  the  total  amount 
required  for  the  year  was  £2140.  To  meet  tliis  expendi- 
ture a  rate  of  17s.  6d.  per  £  would  have  been  necessarj'. 
It  was  deemed  advisable,  however,  to  leave  a  portion  of 
the  debt  to  |be  met  out  of  future  assessments,  and  a  total 
rate  of  13s.-  4d.  was  imposed. 

23.  This  is  an  extremely  high  rate,  but  in  a  parish  like  Unavoidable- 
Barra  a  high  rate  cannot  be  avoided.    The  gross  rental  of  ness  of  high 
the  parish  is  £2534.    After  allowing  for  the  deductions  rates  in  Barra 
prescribed  by  section  37  of  the  Poor  Law  Act  and  by  the  and  reasons 
Agricultural  Rating  Act,  the  assessable  rental  is  for  owners  therefor. 
£1726  and  for  occupiers  £1035.    A  rate  of  one  penny  in 

the  £  (|d.  on  owners  and  -|d.  on  occupiers)  produces  only 
£5,  15s. 

24.  The  salaries  of  officials  (inspector  of  poor,  £30  ;  clerk 

and  collector  of  rates,  £45  ;  medical  officer  and  vaccinator, 
£115  ;  registrar,  £10  ;  and  auditor,  £5)  amount  to  £205. 
To  meet  this  item  alone,  an  assessment  of  3s.  2jd.  would 
be  required,  but  about  one-third  of  the  medical  officer's 
salary  is  recovered  from  the  Medical  Relief  Grant. 

25.  The  lunatics  chargeable  to  the  parish  cost  over  £200 
a  year.  This  also  would  require  a  rate  of  3s.  2d,,  but  about 
£50  is  recovered  from  the  Pauper  Lunacy  Grant. 

26.  The  aliment  of  the  outdoor  poor  costs  over  £200  per 
annum.    This  again  requires  a  rate  of  3s.  2d.  per  £1. 

27.  It  is  obvious  that  such  rates  are  an  intolerable  burden 
on  a  poor  parish.  It  is  true  that  the  amounts  payable  by 
the  crofters  are  small.  A  crofter  with  a  rental  of  £2  has 
this  j-ear  only  4s.  to  pay,  although  the  rate  on  occupiers 
is  7s.  8d.  per  £.  But  if  he  is  purchasing  his  croft  under 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  scheme,  and  is  rated  as  owner 
also,  he  will  have  to  pay  12s.,  which  is  a  heavy  burden  on 
a  rental  of  £2. 

28.  As  might  be  expected,  the  ratepayers  complain  of 
the  heavy  rates  and  are  averse  to  paying  them.    There  are 
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no  facilities  for  enforcing  payment.  Last  year  the  Parish 
Council  obtained  some  hundreds  of  justice  of  peace  war- 
rants. There  is  no  J.P.  officer  in  Barra,  and  one  had  to 
be  brought  from  South  Uist  to  serve  the  warrants.  After 
serving  a  few  and  collecting  about  £18,  he  declined  to  do 
more.  No  sheriff  court  is  held  in  the  parish,  the  nearest 
being  at  Lochmaddy,  some  50  miles  off.  The  Parish 
Council  have  obtained  sheriff  court  decrees  against  some  of 
the  defaulting  ratepayers,  but  they  have  been  unable  to 
get  an  officer  to  serve  the  charges.  The  only  sheriff  officer 
in  the  Long  Island  lives  in  North  Uist,  about  50  miles 
away.  Though  repeatedly  applied  to,  he  declines  to  come 
to  Barra  to  serve  the  charges,  and  the  Parish  Council  have 
been  unable  to  enforce  the  warrants.  They  have  now 
instructed  that  an  officer  be  brought  from  Inverness  for 
the  purpose.  This  will  cost  at  least  £10,  a  most  wasteful 
piece  of  expenditure. 

29.  The  ratepaj-ers  in  the  smaller  islands  of  Mingalay, 
Pabbay,  and  Bernera  have  not  paid  any  rates  at  all  for  a 
long  series  of  years.  These  islands  are  so  difficidt  of  access 
that  it  would  be  a  very  costly  matter  to  collect  the  rates, 
and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  enforce  pajment.  The 
ratepayers  in  the  island  of  Barra  comjjlain  loudly  of  this 
injustice. 

30.  It  is  difficult  to  suggest  any  means  of  reducing  the 
pressure  of  the  rates.  The  parochial  expenditure  is 
necessarily  heavy.  Possibly  by  a  combination  of  the  offices 
of  inspector,  clerk,  and  collector  of  rates,  a  reduction  c-f 
salaries  might  be  effected.  But,  in  a  place  like  Barra,  the 
number  of  persons  capable  of  performing  the  duties  of  these 
offices  is  very  limited. 

31.  The  medical  officei''s  salary  is  a  heavy  charge,  but 
it  cannot  be  reduced.  It  is  essential  to  have  a  medical  man 
resident  in  Barra,  and,  to  secure  this,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
Parish  Council  to  offer  a  large  salary,  for  the  income  from 
private  practice  is  small. 

32.  The  poorhouse  expenditure  is  also  heavy.  The 
Board  of  Supervision,  by  an  action  in  court,  compelled  the 
Long  Island  parishes  to  provide  a  poorhouse.  It  has  not 
been  much  used.  There  are  at  present  only  six  inmates, 
two  of  them  being  from  Ban  a.  It  costs  Barra  Parish 
Council  over  £50  a  year,  involving  a  rate  of  lOd.  per  £. 
This  is  for  the  house  expenses  alone,  apart  from  the 
maintenance  of  the  inmates.  The  burden  would  be  less 
if  the  poorhouse  were  more  fully  made  use  of.  The  Parish 
Council  of  Barra  cannot  well  send  more  paupers  there. 
Aged  and  infirm  poor  persons  cannot  be  safely  exposed 
to  a  sea  passage  of  six  hours  or  more.  Something  is  at 
present  being  done  to  utilise  the  poorhouse  for  harmless 
lunatics,  and,  if  successful,  this  will  relieve  the  burden  on 
the  parishes. 

33.  But,  after  every  economy  is  exercised,  the  rates  in 
Barra  will  still  be  high,  and  something  ought  to  be  done 
to  relieve  them.  The  best  course  would  be  to  make  the  poor- 
rate  a  national  rate,  and  so  assimilate  it  all  over  Scotland. 
Or,  lunatics  might  be  made  a  national  charge,  and  a  change 
might  be  made  in  the  method  of  distributing  the  local 
taxation  grants  in  relief  of  rates,  so  that,  instead  of  being 
given  in  proportion  to  valuation  and  population,  they  might 
be  given  in  proportion  to  the  burden  of  local  rates. 

feet  of  low       54245.  (Qhairman.)    The  peculiarity  of  this  island,  I 
teable  value  understand,  is  that  it  has  a  very  small  rateable  value  ?— 
local  rates.  {Mr  Murray)  Yes.    A  penny  in  the  £  only  produces 
£5,  15s. 

54246.  Although  the  island  contains  between  2,000  and 
3,000  inhabitants  ?— Yes. 

54247.  I  understand  that  the  expenditure  went  up  to 
such  a  point  that  the  poor  rate,  the  registration  rate,  and 
the  education  rate  amounted  to  17s.  lid.  in  the  £  ? — Yes ; 
that  was  in  the  year  1905-6. 

54248.  And  when  the  county  rates  were  added,  the 
rate  in  the  £  was  over  20s.,  I  believe  ? — It  was  20s.  8d. 
(Mr  Millar)  It  was  not  exactly  the  expenditure  that  went 
up.  The  large  rate  was  due  to  bad  management,  and  the 
fact  that  the  banker's  overdraft  was  increasing.  The 
expenditure  was  normal,  and  did  not  rise  considerably. 

54249.  It  was  not  the  expenditure  that  rose,  you  say  ? — 
No.    They  failed  really  to  collect  the  rates. 

54250.  But  I  understand  that  the  rate  was  20s.  8d.  in 
the  £,  whether  collected  or  not? — That  is  so.  {Mr 
Murray)  It  was  all  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  debt 
over  a  series  of  years — not  to  the  excess  of  expenditure 
or  the  increase  of  expenditure  ;  but  to  the  fact  that  the 
annual  expenditure  was  not  met  by  the  annual  income  for 


a  succession  of  years.-  (Mr  Millar)  There  was  no  increase  Mr.  Ahijah 

in  the  expenditure  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Murray  and 
^                                                         ,  ^Mr.A.B. 

54251.  What  do  you  put  the  normal  expenditure  at  ?  Millar. 

What  sort  of  rate  would  be  required  to  defray  the  charges  ?  

— It  would  require  a  much  heavier  rate,  of  course,  than  other  7  May  1907. 
parishes  with  a  heavier  rental  would. 

54252.  Assuming  that  there  were  no  arrears,  what  would 
be  the  normal  rate  ? — Between  8s.  and  9s. 

54253.  {Ghairman  to  Mr  Murray.)    Do  you  say  about 
83.  or  9s.  1—{Mr  Murray)  Yes. 

54254.  I  understand  that  this  small  body  were  extrava- 
gant, and  did  not  enforce  the  payment  of  rates,  and  that  those 
two  causes  got  them  into  such  financial  trouble  that  the 
rate  they  had  to  levy  was  more  than  20s.  in  the  £  ;  is  that 
right  ? — Yes.  Tliere  was  an  accumulation  of  debt,  and 
there  was  a  laxity  in  the  collection  of  the  rates.  The 
general  result  was  that  the  rates  went  up  to  that  extreme 
point. 

54255.  On  the  top  of  that,  if  the  Parish  Council  wished 
to  enforce  the  payment  of  rates,  they  could  get  no  sheriff 
officer  to  undertake  to  serve  a  warrant  as  I  understand  ; 
is  that  correct  ? — That  is  correct. 

54256.  That  being  the  state  of  affairs,  you  and  Mr  Action  by 
Millar  were  nominated  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  body,  Board  to 

or  were  you  elected  by  the  electors  to  take  the  place  of  the  carry  on  the 
old  body  ? — We  were  appointed  by  the  Local  Covtrnment  p"*^'" 
Board  for  Scotland.    {Mr  Millar)  The  Board  a]  pointed 
the  remaining  member  of  the  old  Parish  Council  to  act  as 
the  Parish  Council.    Two  did  not  resign. 

54257.  How  did  you  get  rid  of  the  other  members? — 
The  Board  ordered  an  election,  but  the  ratepayers  did  not 
come  forward  when  the  election  was  called.  The  arrange- 
ment went  on  for  four  or  five  months,  and  the  bank  then 
stopped  advances ;  the  Board  had  to  step  in  and  relieve 
them,  and  then  they  appointed  Mr  Murray  and  myself  to 
act  along  Avith  the  present  member. 

54258.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  To  act  with  the  one 
remanent  member  ? — Yes. 

54259.  {Chairman.)  How  long  have  you  been  acting  ? — 
{Mr  Murray)  Since  October. 

54260.  Have  you  reduced  the  poor  rate  at  all? — Yes.  Re-adjust- 
W^jen  we  were  appointed,  the  one  remaining  member  had  meutof  paiish 
been  acting  for  some  mouths,  and  during  the  period  of  his  finances. 
regime  he  had  framed  a  budget  and  imposed  a  rate  of  22s. 

in  the  £.  That  high  rate  had  not  been  collected,  and  we 
thought  it  was  extremely  inadvisable  to  seek  to  collect 
such  a  huge  rate.  So  we  postponed  the  repayment  of  some 
of  the  debt  to  future  years,  and  fixed  the  rate  at  1 3s.  4d. 
altogether — I  mean  including  poor  rate,  education  rate,  and 
registration  rate. 

54261.  Has  that  been  paid  ? — It  is  being  paid  ;  it  haa 
not  been  paid. 

54262.  Have  you  had  to  have  recourse  to  warrants  ? —  Recourse  to 
We  are  now  having  recourse  to  warrants,  because  the  year  warrants  for 
is  now  almost  complete.     The  year  finishes  on  the  15th  collecting 
May,  and  I  think  only  about  one-third  of  the  ratepayers  rates, 
have  paid  the  rate.    {Mr  Millar)  It  is  just  about  a  third. 

54263.  Assuming  there  had  been  a  competent  authority 
managing  the  aflairs  of  Barra,  do  you  think,  with  your 
pre&ent  knowledge  of  the  state  of  affairs  there,  that  they  High  local 
would  have  got  into  the  mess  that  they  have  done  ? —  rates  due  to 
{Mr  Murray)  No.    It  would  not  have  been  necessary  to  bad  financial 
have  had  such  a  high  rate  if  the  finances  had  been  properly  management, 
conducted  during  the  past  five  or  six  years. 

54264.  Was  the  Poor  Law  administration  extravagant 
for  the  number  of  people  on  the  island  ? — No.  They  can- 
not be  accused  of  extravagance. 

54265.  {Mrs  Webh.)  Might  I  ask  what  happened  to  the  Question  as  to 
rent  ?   When  the  rates  were  20s.  in  the  £,  was  the  rent  etiect  of  higli 
paid  1     Was  there  any  landlord   who   had   tenants  ? —  local  rates  on 
Yes.  rent. 

54266.  When  those  tenants  had  to  pay  20s.  in  the  £, 
did  they  go  on  paying  rent  ? — {Mr  Millar)  Yes  ;  but  it 
was  not  20s.  in  the  £  for  them.  They  only  paid  the 
occupier's  share,  which  was  a  little  more  than  one-half.  The 
20s.  8d.  included  the  county  rates,  and  about  one-half  only 
of  the  17s.  lid.  which  was  levied  by  the  parish  was  payable 
by  the  occupiers. 

54267.  Might  I  ask  as  regards  such  rents  as  did  exist, 
whether  the  land  was  held  on  lease  or  on  a  yearly  rental  ? — 
They  are  crofters.    {Mr  Murray)  Paying  a  yearly  rent. 

54268.  Did  the  rent  go  down  as  the  rates  went  up  ? — 
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{Mr  Millar)  No.  The  rent  is  fixed  by  the  Crofters' 
Commission.    They  have  fixity  of  tenure, 

54269.  It  is  not  a  rent  that  could  go  down  ? — No. 

54270.  (Chairman.)  Lady  Cathcart  is  the  owner,  I 
think  ?— (Mr  Murray)  Yes. 

54271.  She  has  received  scarcely  any  rent  for  years,  I 
think  ? — She  receives  a  rent  from  the  greater  number  of 
the  occupiers,  but  in  one  or  two  of  the  islands  I  under- 
stand that  she  is  not  able  to  collect  the  rents. 

54272.  Is  she  liable  for  the  rates  though  she  does  not  get 
rent  ? — Yes ;  she  is  liable  for  the  owner's  share  whether 
she  gets  her  rent  or  not. 

54273.  Assuming  the  present  distribution  or  incidence 
of  the  charge  remains  as  it  is,  there  will  always  be  a  very 
heavy  burden  on  these  islands,  I  presume  1 — Yes ;  the 
rental  is  so  low  that  the  rate  must  necessarily  be  high. 

54274.  (Mrs  Webb.)  Do  explain  that;  it  has  a  very 
interesting  application  to  the  theory  of  rent  ? — The  rate  is 
paid  on  the  amount  of  the  rental.  If  you  want  to  collect 
£100,  say,  on  a  rental  of  £100,  then  you  must  impose  a 
rate  of  20s.  in  the  £.  In  Barra  the  rental  is  just  about  £1 
per  head  of  the  population,  and  the  amount  which  has  to 
be  collected  is  normally  about  one-half  of  the  total  rental 
every  year. 

54275.  You  are  rather  suggesting  that  the  owner  does 
not  get  the  real  economic  rent  because  the  rent  is  a  fixture  ; 
but  if  no  rents  were  fixed,  would  the  owner  be  able  to  get 
a  higher  rent  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  owner 
would. 

Question  as  to  54276.  (Chairman.)  What  I  rather  want  to  get  at  is, 
Long  Island  what  suggestions  can  you  make  ?  I  understand  that  the 
parishes  being  Board  of  Supervision  have  forced  these  islands  to  build  a 
compelled  to    poorhouse  ? — (Mr  Millar)  That  is  not  exactly  correct. 

54277.  What  is  the  fact  then  ?— The  four  parishes, 
Harris,  North  Uist,  South  Uist,  and  Barra,  agreed  to 
combine  and  erect  a  poorhouse.  After  this  agreement  had 
been  in  existence  for  about  a  year  or  eighteen  months.  South 
Uist  wanted  to  back  out  of  it,  and  the  Board  said.  No. 
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54278.  Is  one  of  the  suggestions  you  are  thinking  of  in 
reference  to  Barra  to  make  the  poor  rate  a  national  one, 
or  would  you  say  that  the  lunatics  might  be  made  a  national 
charge  ? — (Mr  Murray)  That  would  relieve  the  parish  of 
Barra  very  considerably. 

54279.  If  you  made  the  cost  of  the  poorhouse  and  other 
institutions  a  charge  over  a  larger  area,  would  that  help  ?— 
Yes,  it  would  ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  practicable, 
because  the  area  at  present  for  the.poorhouse  is  exceedingly 
large.    The  poorhouse  is  50  miles  from  Barra. 

54280.  I  see  the  education  rate  has  gone  wp  enor- 
mously?— Yes.  That  is  an  exceptional  circumstance.  Tliey 
had  to  build  increased  school  accommodation,  and  they 
built  houses  for  the  teachers,  and  they  built  them  in  such 
a  way  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  borrow  for  them,  so 
they  had  to  spread  the  payment  over  only  three  years. 
That  sent  the  education  rate  up  to  4s.  6d.  in  the  £. 
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54281.  Practically  you  have  exhausted  your  remedies  ? — 
I  think  so. 

54282.  (Mr  Bentham.)  Could  you  say  this  community 
is  so  poor  that  it  cannot  provide  for  its  own  poor  ? — Yes. 
But  there  is  this  to  be  considered — that  the  rental  does  not 
really  represent  the  ability  of  the  ratepayers  to  pay.  The 
rental  is  extremely  low,  because  the  land  is  of  very  little 
value,  but  tlie  income  of  the  inhabitants  comes  much  more 
largely  from  fishing  than  from  the  land.  The  average 
income  of  the  inhabitants  is,  I  think,  quite  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  pay  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  but  owing 
to  the  rating  being  on  the  rent  of  the  land  alone,  it  falls 
upon  the  crofting  class,  some  of  whom  are  not  fishermen  at 
all,  and  are  very  poor.    It  is  a  difiicult  question. 

54283.  Still,  they  might  afford  to  pay  a  higher  rate  to 
meet  their  own  local  expenses  ? — Yes.  The  amount  pay- 
able is  not  large,  apart  from  the  rate  in  the  £. 

54284.  The  rate  in  the  £  is  high,  but  the  total  amount 
they  have  to  pay  is  not  large  ? — That  is  so.  For  the 
present  year,  a  crofter  who  pays  £2  in  rent  has  only  about 
4s.  a  year  to  pay  in  rates,  although  the  rate  is  very 
high. 

54285.  Could  you  say  the  difiiculty  has  arisen  from  their 
unwillingness  to  pay  the  rate  ? — They  are  unwilling  to  pay 
the  rate,  because  the  rate  is  so  high,  and  that  is  the  reason 
they  give  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  although  the  rate  is 
high,  the  amount  they  have  to  pay  is  not  high. 

54286.  (Mr.s  Webb.)  Supposing  it  was  levied  as  a  poll 
tax,  they  would  not  so  much  object,  perhaps  ?— They  would 
object  to  anything,  but  they  would  not  have  the  same 
grounds  for  objection. 

54287.  (Cliairman.)  If  it  was  a  tax  per  head,  it  would 
not  amount  to  very  much,  would  it? — No,  the  amount 
would  not  be  large. 

54288.  (Mr  Bentham.)    Do  they  pay  their  rent  fairly  Payment  of 
well,  and  yet  refuse  to  pay  the  rate  1 — I  cannot  speak  rent, 
positively  as  to  their  payment  of  rent,  but  I  think  they  do 

pay  the  rent.  (Mr  Millar)  I  think  they  pay  it  well,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  in  the  South  Island  ;  the 
others  pay. 

54289.  (Chairman.)    Does  it  not  reaUy  come  to  this,  Education 
that  as  regards  education,  we  are  providing  for  them  a  '^^^^f^ 
costly  piece   of  machinery   which  is  far  in  excess  of  garra'rates 
what  they  want  ? — Building  is  very  expensive  out  there  ; 
although  they  get  stones  cheaply,  yet  getting  it  ready  and 
dressing  it  for  the  builders  is  very  expensive. 

54290.  (Mr  Benlham.)  As  far  as  education  is  concerned, 
it  is  part  of  the  county  of  Inverness,  is  it  not,  and, 
therefore,  it  only  pays  its  own  share  ? — (Mr  Murray)  The 
parish  is  a  school  area. 

54291.  But  it  pays  its  own  share  and  no  more  ? — Yes. 

54292.  (Chairman.)    How  many  schools  have  they  ? — 
They  have  five  schools. 
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Mr  T.  Hancock  Nunn. 

The  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps. 

Professor  William  Smart. 

The  Rev.  H.  Russell  Wakefiell. 

Mrs  Bernard  Bosanquet. 

Mrs  Sidney  Webb. 

Miss  Octavia  Hill. 

Mr  Francis  Chandler. 

Mr  R.  H.  A.  G.  Duff  (Secretary). 

Mr  J.  Jeffrey  (Assistant  Secretary). 


Mr  Alexander  Baigrie  Millar,  called  and  e.xamined. 


Mr.  A.  B. 

Millar. 


54293.  (Chairman)  You  are  the  general  super- 
intendent of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland 
for  a  large  portion  of  the  Highland  area? — The  northern 
Highland  district. 

54294.  Under  your  jurisdiction  come  most  of  the 
Islands? — Yes,  with  the  exception  of  the  Argyllshire 
Islands. 

54295.  We  wiU  treat  the  statement  you  have  prepared 
as  your  evidence-in-chief  if  you  will  kindly  hand  it  in  ? — 
Certainly. 

(The  witness  handed  in  the  following  statement?) 

1.  I  was  appointed  in  January  1882  to  a  clerkship  in  the 
Board  of  Supervision  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  and  of 
Public  Health  in  Scotland,  which  Board  was  formed  into 
the  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland  on  the  passing 
of  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1894,  and  in  April  1900 
I  was  appointed  General  Superintendent  of  Poor  and 
Inspecting  Officer  under  the  Public  Health  Acts. 

2.  The  counties  comprised  in  the  district  are  Banff, 
Elgin,  Nairn,  Inverness,  Ross  and  Cromarty,  Sutherland, 
Caithness,  Orkney  and  Zetland.  There  are  167  parishes 
in  these  counties,  149  of  which  have  provided  poorhouse 
accommodation.  These  poorhouses  are  situated  in  the 
following  counties : — 

Elgin,  1.         Nairn,  1.  Inverness,  3. 

Ross,  3.  Sutherland,  1.       Caithness,  2. 

Orkney,  1.       Zetland,  1. 

With  the  exception  of  Inverness,  they  are  all  poorhouses 
belonging  to  a  combination  of  parishes. 

3.  The  population  according  to  the  census  of 

1891  was   401,395 

while  in  1901  it  was   394,308 


showing  a  decrease  of  7,087 

The  decrease  is  in  the  rural  districts  and  in  some  of  the 
small  burghs.  The  counties  of  Banff,  Inverness,  Ross, 
Sutherland,  Caithness,  Orkney  and  Zetland  are  responsible 

for  a  decrease  of  9,191 

while  Elgin  and  Nairn  show  an  increase  of        .  2,104 


The  net  decrease  thus  is 


7,087 


Although  Ross  and  Cromarty  shows  a  decrease,  it  is 
worth  noting  that  three  of  the  four  parishes  comprising 
the  Lews  (Outer  Hebrides)  show  an  increase  of  1,483,  the 
remaining  parish  of  Uig  showing  a  decrease  of  124.  The 
total  increase  in  population  in  the  Lews  is  thus  1,359.  The 
total  decrease  for  the  county  of  Ross  was  2,277. 

In  the  Long  Island  parishes  (Outer  Hebrides)  belonging 
to  the  county  of  Inverness  there  is  a  decrease  of  174.  Two 
of  the  parishes,  Barra  and  Harris,  show  an  increase  of  427, 
while  North  Uist  and  South  Uist  show  a  decrease  of  601. 

The  seven  parishes  in  the  island  of  Skye  belonging  to 
the  county  of  Inverness  show  a  decrease  of  1,954,  while 
the  parish  of  Small  Isles,  comprising  the  islands  of  Eigg, 


District. 
Area. 


Rum,  Muck,  and  Canna,  also  belonging  to  the  same  county,      Mav  1907 

shows  an  increase  of  59.   The  total  population  of  this  parish  

is  495,  The  total  decrease  for  the  county  of  Inverness  Northern 
was  86.  Highland 

4.  The  area  of  the  district  is  7,813,632  acres. 

5.  The  valuation  of  the  district  for  the  year  1905-6 
was  £1,772,389.    The  rental  per  acre  is  thus  about  4s.  6d.  Valuation. 
The  rental  per  head  of  population  is  almost  £4,  9s.  lOd. 

6.  There  are  no  works  of  any  considerable  size  em-  industrial  etc. 

ploying  a  large  number  of  hands,  such  as  we  have  in  the  conditions':  

south.    The  district  may  be  said  to  be  mainly  agricultural, 

sporting,  with  fishing  industries  along  the  seaboard. 
There  are  several  deer  forests  and  many  large  shootings, 
which  bring  high  rents  and  have  considerably  lessened  the 
burden  which  woidd  have  fallen  on  the  resident  rate- 
payers. One  large  deer  forest  brings  a  rental  of  £4,349, 
an  increa.se  of  £2,029  since  1902.  The  total  rental  for  the 
year  1906-7  for  the  parish  is  £6,613.  There  are  several 
large  sheep  farms,  and  many  pedigree  cattle  are  reared,  and 
others  are  fattened  for  the  various  markets. 

The  counties  of  Banff,  Elgin,  and  Nairn  have  several  in  Banff, 
large  fishing  harbours  along  the  coast ;  there  are  many  Elgin,  and 
steam  drifters  and  large  sailing-boats,  and  a  considerable  Nairn, 
fishing.     In  the  lower  districts  are  many  large  farms 
where  cattle  breeding  and  fattening  are  carried  on  ;  in  the 
upper  districts  (with  one  or  two  exceptions)  sheep  are 
mainly  raised,  and  there  are  several  large  shootings. 

In  Inverness  county  there  are  many  large-sized  farms,  in  Inverness, 
and  sheei^-raising  is  carried  on  on  a  large  scale.  There 
are  several  large  shootings  and  fishings.  In  the  Long 
Island  of  Inverness  (Barra,  etc.)  there  are  a  great  many 
crofters  and  some  large  farms.  Congestion  is  very  marked, 
esjjecially  in  some  paitsin  South  Uist.  There  are  a  few 
shootings,  and  rod  fishing  is  carried  on  in  all  the  four 
parishes  Herring  fishing  is  prosecuted  to  a  considerable 
extent  at  Castlebay  (Barra)  and  Lochboisdale  (South  Uist). 
In  Skye  are  several  large  farms  and  many  crofters,  also 
several  sporting  jjroperties. 

In  Easter  Rots  many  cattle  are  reared  and  fattened,  in  Ross. 
Central  Ross  and  other  districts  have  large  sheep  farms  and 
deer  forests.  On  the  west  coast  of  Ross  there  are  crofters  ; 
herring  and  mackerel  fishing  are  prosecuted  at  times. 
The  Lews  (Barvas,  Lochs,  Stoi  noway,  and  Uig)  benefits  to 
a  great  extent  by  the  shooting  and  fishing  rentals.  Herring 
fishing  is  prosecuted  at  Stornoway,  also  white  fishing. 
There  are  a  few  large  farms  and  a  great  many  crofters. 
Housing  is  very  bad,  and  many  of  the  townships  are 
congested  ;  a  slight  improvement  in  building  is  noticed 
yearly.  Many  men  go  as  paid  hands  on  the  herring  fishing 
boats,  also  to  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve  and  Militia.  The 
women  leave  the  island  to  follow  the  herring  fishing  round 
the  coast,  and  are  employed  at  the  "  gutting." 

In  Sutherland  there  are  many  large  sheep  farms  and  in  Sutherland, 
deer  forests.    Crofters  are  principally  on  the  north  and 
west  coasts  ;  fishing  is  not  a  success,  owing  to  the  distance 
from  the  railways  and  the  want  of  harbour  accommodation. 

Caithness  raises  many  sheej),  and  the  slate  quarries  at  i"  Caithness, 
one  time  gave  employment  to  many  men,  but  they  are 
now  employing  only  a  few  (on  short  hours  in  many  cases), 
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conditions 
in  Orkney. 

and  in  Siist- 
laiid. 


Scarcity  of 
farm 

labourers. 


and  in  some  cases  the  quariies  have  been  shut  down. 
Destitution  prevailed  in  some  of  the  parishes  where  the 
quarries  existed,  but  this  was  relieved  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  local  benevolence.  Herring  fishing  is  carried 
on  at  Wick  and  Scrabster  principally. 

In  Orkney  Islands  herring  and  white  fishing  is  carried 
on.  Many  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  are  raised,  both  by  the 
small  and  the  large  farmer. 

Shetland  possesses  many  herring  fishing  stations,  scattered 
all  over  the  islands.  Cod,  ling,  and  haddock  fishing  are 
also  carried  on.  Sheep  are  raised  in  considerable  numbers, 
also  ponies. 

I  hear  complaints  on  all  hands  of  the  scarcity  of  farm 
labourers,  and  the  wages  of  farm  servants  are  stated  to 
have  risen  considerably.  Mr  Wilson  Fox,  in  his  Report  for 
1905,  gives  the  following  figures  : — 


Wages  of  farm 
labourers. 


County. 

Horsemen. 

Cattlemen. 

Orramen. 

Average 
Yearly  Cash 
Wages. 

Average 
Yearly 
Earnings. 

Average 
Yearly  Cash 
Wages. 

Average 
Yearly 
Earnings. 

Average 
Yearly  Cash 
Wages. 

Average 
Yearly 
Earnings. 

£  s. 

£  s. 

£  s. 

£  s. 

£  s. 

£  s. 

Banff,  . 

31  15 

47  6 

33  2 

48  3 

27  15 

44  13 

Elgin,  . 

32  1 

46  5 

31  12 

45  7 

35  0 

44  4 

Nairn,  . 

30  14 

44  8 

30  18 

45  16 

28  16 

40  18 

Inverness, 

29  9 

46  0 

26  14 

43  11 

33  9 

43  6 

Ross, 

27  1 

43  17 

29  11 

44  14 

29  16 

40  18 

Sutherland,  . 

25  15 

41  2 

22  16 

40  4 

22  19 

40  11 

Caithness,  ^ 

Orkney,  > 

18  8 

35  8 

18  6 

37  4 

16  11 

34  12 

Zetland,  j 

Clas.ses  of 
persons  be 
coming 
paupers. 


and  reason 
therefor, 


7.  In  several  parishes  in  the  crofting  counties  I  find  that 
the  persons  who  become  chargeable  to  the  rates  are  drawn 
mainly  from  farm  labourers,  labourers,  and  fishermen, 
while  those  with  land  do  not  so  readily  fall  on  the  rates. 
In  many  instances,  however,  there  are  cases  on  the  roll  of 
poor  who  were  crofters,  and  who,  now  being  unable  to 
work  their  crofls  themselves,  or  whose  families  have  left 
the  district,  have  been  compelled  to  apply  to  the  parish. 
In  some  parishes  the  Parish  Council  do  not  admit  crofters 
to  the  roll,  these  being  required  to  relinquish  their  croft 
before  being  admitted. 

Comparatively  ''^^   Long    Island,    including    the    Lews  (Outer 

low  pauperism  Hebrides),  the  pauperism  per  1,000  is  not  high  compared 
in  Long  Island  with  the  average  for'  the  counties,  but  is  above  the  average 
for  Scotland.  In  one  or  two  parishes  in  the  Long  Island 
crofters  are  allowed  to  hold  their  land  and  are  not  asked  to 
pay  the  rent,  the  reason  being  given  by  the  factor  for  the 
estate  that  it  is  cheaper  to  do  that  than  take  the  land  from 
them  and  allow  them  to  go  on  the  loU  of  poor.  The 
Parish  Council  would  require  to  provide  house  accommoda- 
tion for  these  cases.  This  helps  to  keep  down  the  roll  of 
poor  and  the  already  heavy  rate,  more  than  one-half  of 
which  faUs  on  the  estate. 

8.  The  allowances  are  paid  in  advance,  and  in  most 
cases  in  cash  every  four  weeks,  especially  in  the  country 
parishes.  In  one  or  two  cases  payments  are  made  quarterly, 
but  this  is  being  gradually  done  away  with,  it  not  being 
considered  advisable  to  grant  such  large  sums  at  one  time, 
as  before  the  next  payment  becomes  due  some  of  the 
paupers  who  could  not  dispose  of  their  allowances  in  a 
careful  manner  would  have  incurred  liabilities  with  the 
local  merchants. 

In  the  more  populous  parishes  and  in  the  villages  pay- 
ments are  made  weekly.  .  In  a  few  cases  payment  is  made 
in  kind. 


Method  of 
paying  out- 
door allow- 
ances. 


Medical  at- 
tendance,diffi- 
culties  there- 
asto,  and  \  re- 
posed 
remedies. 


9.  In  most  of  the  parishes  there  is  a  resident  medical 
officer,  or  if  not,  there  is  one  in  the  larger  parishes  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood.  Many  of  the  smaller  parishes 
cannot  maintain  a  doctor.  Some  of  the  smaller  islands  in 
Orkney  and  Shetland  are  without  medical  officers.  The 
salary  offered  is  small,  and  the  private  practice  being  very 
little,  great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  getting  anyone  to 
settle  even  in  a  small  parish.  In  these  small  island  parishes 
the  medical  officers  are  continually  changing,  and  the  cost  of 
advertising  (it  may  be  for  months)  becomes  a  heavy  charge 
on  the  rates.  A  trained  nurse  would  be  a  great  benefit,  and 
the  salary  or  donation  granted  by  the  Parish  Council 
might  be  allowed  to  rank  against  the  Medical  Relief  Grant. 
The  difliciUty  of  finding  a  house  often  keeps  medical  men 


from  applying.  If  a  Parish  Council  were  desirous  of  pro- 
viding a  house  for  the  medical  officer,  they  should  be 
empowered  to  do  so,  the  plans  being  approved  by  the 
Board,  and  the  number  of  years  over  which  the  loan  is  to 
be  spread  being  also  fixed  by  the  Board. 

10.  Medicines,  as  a  rule,  are  provided  by  the  medical  Method  of 
officer  in  the  country  parish;  in  some  cases  a  sum  is  allowed  for  providing 
medicines,  in  others  an  account  is  rendered  quarterly,  while  medicines  ai 
in  many  cases  the  medicines  are  provided  out  of  his  salary,  proposed  re- 
in the  town  parishes,  or  parishes  near  to  towns,  medicines  forms. 

are  provided  through  a  chemist  or  druggist.  In  the  large 
Highland  and  Island  parishes  some  depots  might  be 
maintained  by  the  Parish  Council,  at  which  medicines 
might  be  obtained  on  a  certain  day  or  days  in  each  weeTs, 
the  medical  officer  or  ntirse  being  in  attendance  at  stated 
hours.  In  no  case  should  the  medical  officer  supply 
medicine  in  respect  of  his  fixed  salary. 

11.  The  roll  of  poor  is  revised  half-yearly  as  a  rule.  Revision  of  ^ 

One  or  two  paiishes  revise  so  many  cases  at  each  monthly  cases  on  poor 
meeting,  and  so  complete  the  revision  at  the  end  of  the  roll  and  need 
half  year.  The  poor  in  the  Highland  parishes  are  known,  for  more  fre- 
to  most  of  the  members  of  the  Parish  Council  as  well  as  quent  revisio 
the  inspector  of  poor,  so  that  a  half-yearly  revisal  seems  ii  larger 
sufficient ;  the  inspector  or  some  member  would  report  any  parishes, 
change  of  circumstances,  and  at  the  first  meeting  the 
pauper's  case  would  be  reconsidered.  In  the  larger  parishes 
I  would  advocate  a  revisal. of  the  roll  of  poor  at  more 
frequent  intervals. 


Cottages  for 
paupers  pro- 
vided by 
Parish 
Councils. 


1 2.  In  some  parishes  there  are  rooms  or  cottages  provided 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  poor.  These  cottages  may 
have  been  provided  by  the  proprietor  or  by  the  old 
Parochial  Board,  and  some  may  be  leased  by  the  Parish 
Council.  I  am  only  aware  of  one  Parish  Council  having 
provided  such  accommodation  ;  and  as  they  have  no  power 
to  borrow  for  such  a  purpose,  the  building  was  paid  out 
of  the  rates.  Great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  per- 
suading old  people  to  leave — in  many  cases  their  miserable 
huts,  which  may  be  miles  from  the  nearest  house — and 
enter  the  poorhouse  or  the  parish  cottages.  At  one  time 
these  cottages  were  known  as  the  local  poorhouse,  and  this 
prejudiced  the  old  people  against  them.  Nursing  or 
attendance  for  the  outdoor  sick  is  difficult  to  procure  and 
is  vei  y  costly.  It  could  be  more  cheaply  provided  in  these 
cottages,  which  might  be  erected  near  the  residence  of  the 
medical  officer.  I  am  of  opinion  that  some  power  of 
removal  to  the  poorhouse  or  parish  cottages  ought  to  be 
granted  to  Parish  Council — of  course,  the  poor  person 
having  the  right  of  appeal  to  some  central  authority. 
Parish  Councils  wishing  to  provide  such  accommodation 
should  be  empowered  to  do  so,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  site  and  plans  by  the  central  authority,  who  would 
also  determine  over  how  many  years  the  loans  for  such 
buildings  shotdd  be  spread.  In  one  case  the  Parish  Council 
had  to  pay  21s.  weekly  for  attendance,  the  pauper  being 
very  difficult  to  get  on  with.  The  medical  officer  certified 
her  fit  for  removal  to  the  poorhouse,  but  she  would  not  go. 
After  some  months  a  woman  was  obtained  to  attend  on 
her  at.  10s.  weekly.  Some  parishes  are  so  far  from  the 
poorhouse  to  which  they  belong  that  it  is  of  very  little  use. 
The  parishes  in  the  west  of  Sutherland  are  from  fifty  to 
seventy  miles  from  the  railway  station,  and  about  ninety 
from  the  poorhouse.  The  parishes  of  Harris,  South  Uist, 
and  Barra,  in  the  Long  Island  Poorhouse  Combination, 
have  to  send  their  paupers  by  sea,  and  a  very  rough  passage 
it  is  at  certain  times  of  the  year.  A  poorhouse,  to  be  of 
value,  should  be  available  at  any  time,  and  should  not  be 
too  far  distant,  so  that  friends  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  visiting  the  inmates. 

13.  The  following  table  shows  the  paupers  and  depend-  Statistics  of 
ants  at  15th  January  in  each  year  since  my  appoint-  pauperism.eto 
iixQSxt :   of  Northern 

Highland 
 District 


Need  for  con 
pulsory  re- 
moval to  Pool 
house,  etc.  o 
certain  classes 

Need  for 
further  pcwe 
to  provide 
cottages  for 
paupers. 


Comparative 
inutility  of 
distant 
poorhouses. 


Year. 


1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 


Paupers. 


10,366 
10,152 
10,068 
10,058 
9,933 
9,946 
9,845 


Dependants. 


3,380 
3,374 
3,258 
3,297 
3,266 
3,310 
3,332 


Total. 


13,746 
13,526 
13,526 
13,355 
13,199 
13,256 
13,177 


14.  This  table  shows  the  numbers  on  the  outdoor  roll, 
indoor  roll,  and  in  the  asylum  : — 
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Year. 


1902, 
1903, 
1904, 
1905, 
1906, 
1907, 


Outdoor. 


3,579 
3,482 
3,458 
3,292 
3,328 
3,320 


PI 


3,309 
3,196 
3,222 
3,221 
3,283 
3,295 


Indoor. 


444 
418 
416 
436 
415 
413 


Q 


50 
52 
58 
40 
21 
33 


Asylum. 


£3 

Ah 


1,129 
1,168 
1,184 
1,205 
1,203 
1,212 


p 


15 
10 
17 

5 
6 
4 


Total. 


c3 
P-. 


10,152 
10,068 
10,058 
9,933 
9,946 
9,845 


a 


Oh 

Q 


3,374 
3,258 
3,297 
3,266 
3,310 
3,332 


15.  The  following  table  shows  the  expenditure  in  each 
coiinty  on  maintenance,  medical  relief,  and  management 
for  the  year  ended  15th  May  1905  : — 


County. 

Mainten- 

Medical 

Manage- 

ance. 

Relief. 

ment. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Banff,. 

13,672 

867 

2,044 

Caithness,  . 

10,184 

808 

2,124 

Elgin, 

12,271 

750 

2,419 

Inverness,  . 

28,676 

3,210 

6,195 

Nairn, 

2,124 

103 

616 

Orkney, 

6,513 

876 

1,384 

Eoss,  .... 

23,857 

3,077 

4,874 

Sutherland, 

6,786 

1,346 

1,484 

Zetland, 

6,101 

635 

1,314 

16.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  poor  and 
their  dependants  in  each  county  at  15th  January  1906  ;  also 
the  total  pauperism,  the  population,  and  the  ratio  per  1,000 
of  population  in  receipt  of  relief : — 


O  cS 
O  . 

-4-3 

c 

.2  > 

t-i 

D 

03 

County. 

,^  cS  O 

fl 

o 

•2  8 

°  a 

« 

O 

PM  O 

Banff,     .  . 

1,041 

387 

1,428 

61,488 

23-2 

Caithness, 

873 

304 

1,177 

33,870 

34-7 

Elgin,  . 

1,008 

444 

1,452 

44,800 

32-4 

Inverness, 

2,496 

723 

3,219 

90,674 

35-5 

Nairn,  . 

168 

72 

240 

8,721 

27-5 

Orkney,  . 
Ross, 

580 

204 

784 

28,699 

27-3 

2,354 

851 

3,205 

76,450 

41  9 

Sutherland, 

723 

240 

963 

21,440 

44-8 

Zetland,  . 

703 

85 

788 

28,166 

27-8 

uper 
ildien 
arded-out 
Northern 

glilaud  Dis' 
ct,  and 
eir  condi- 
)n. 


17.  At  15th  January  1906  there  were  boarded  out  by 
parishes  in  the  district  287  children,  while  924  children 
belonging  to  parishes  outwith  the  district  were  boarded  out 
in  the  district.  A  great  many  of  these  children  are  from 
Glasgow,  and  are  generally  found  in  Catholic  districts  such 
as  Kilmallie,  Kilmonivaig,  Arisaig,  Keith,  Kirkmichael, 
Eathven,  Kilmorack,  and  Kiltarlity. 

I  have  visited  many  of  these  boarded-out  children,  and 
found  them,  as  a  rule,  healthy  and  well  cared  for,  and  no 
complaints  were  made  of  their  conduct.  I  have  visited 
them  in  the  schools,  and  the  teachers  speak  favourably  of 
them.  The  allowance  runs  from  3s.  to  43.  weekly,  with 
clothing  in  addition. 

18.  In  the  Northern  Highland  district  some  parishes, 
owing  to  their  very  low  rental,  have  a  very  high  rate.  The 
rental  is  reduced  under  section  37  of  the  1845  Act,  which 
makes  the  rate  appear  higher.  I  giye  some  figures  taken 
from  the  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  1905. 


County. 


Banff, 
Caithness,  . 
Elgin, 
Inverness,  . 
Nairn, 
Orkney, 
Ross,  . 
Sutherland, 
Zetland, 


Average  Poor- 
rate  for 
County. 


O 


s.  d. 

0  7 

0  lOf 

0  7f 

0  9| 

0  7 

1  If 

0  lit 

1  10 


d. 
7 

lOi 

n 

5^ 
If 

Hi 

H 


Highest  Poor- 
rate  in 
County. 


1  8 
0  10 
3  9 


s.  d. 

I  0 

1  8 

1  1 

5  0 

0  9 

2  2 


Lowest  Poor- 
rate  in 
Coimty. 


3Ir  A.  B. 
Millar. 


O 


s.  d. 

0  li 

0  5fi 

0  3 

0  2| 

0  6 

0  6 


0  11 


13  May  1907, 

Instances  of 
high  local 
rates. 


Ph 


s.  '  d. 

0  Oi 

0  li 

0  3 

0  6 

0  7 

0  3 

0  7 

0  111 


The  rates  have  in  some  parishes  increased  since  these 
rates  were  levied.  The  following  table  shows  the  total 
rates  (Poor,  Education,  Registration,  and  it  may  be  Special 
Parish)  levied  by  the  Parish  Councils  in  the  parish  having 
the  highest  poor-rate  in  each  county : — 


Parish. 

County. 

Total  Rales  levied 

Grand 

by  Parish  Council. 

Total. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Gamrie  and 

Banff, 

1  2| 

1  4i 

2  7 

Macduff, 

Latheron, 

Caithness, . 

2  5 

2  5i 

4  10| 

Burgh 

Burgh 

New  Spynie,  . 

Elgin,  1 

1  6J 
Landward 

1  H 

1  8^ 
Landward 
1  2| 

}3  2| 

Barra, 

Inverness!  • 

5  8 

7  8 

13  4 

Auldearn, 

Nairn, 

1  1| 

1  4i 

2  6 

Westray, . 

Orkney,  . 

2  5 

2  9 

5  2 

Barvas,  '  . 

Ross, 

6  0 

8  4 

14  4 

Tongue,  . 

Sutherland, 

3  3 

3  2 

6  5 

Nesting,  . 

.Zetland,  . 

4  6 

4  6 

9  0 

In  Barvas  parish  the  school  rate  is  Is.  in  the  £  (6d. 
owner  and  6d.  occupier) ;  the  Scotch  Education  Department 
make  ujj  the  deficiency  by  special  Grants. 

These  heavy  rates — in  addition  to  which  are  the 
rates — are  a  heavy  burden  on  many  of  the  poor 


county  Proposed  rc- 
people.  adjustment 


Some  alterations  in  the  Grants  might  be  made  by  which  of  Grants  so  as 
these  parishes  would  receive  larger  Grants  so  as  to  reduce  to  relieve 
the  local  rate,  or  the  proposals  of  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  liigh|y  rated 
and  Lord  Blair  Balfour  might  be  adopted.    Some  safe-  parishes, 
guard,  however,  would  require  to  be  imposed  on  Parish 
Councils,  so  that  lax  administration  or  too  generous  treat- 
ment of  paupers  should  not  be  the  result.    To  obviate  this 
a  certain  percentage  of  the  rate  should  still  be  collected 
from  the  ratepayers. 

19.1  have  heard  complaints  of  the  cost  of  advertising  in 
the  newspapers  the  abstract  of  accounts,  and  consequently 
several  parishes  object  to  print  and  circulate  a  list  of 
persons  on  the  poor  roll.  When  such  list  is  printed  the 
whole  abstract  of  accounts  is  generally  printed.  I  consider 
that  the  printing  and  circulating  of  the  roll  of  poor  along 
with  the  abstract  is  sufficient,  and  that  the  advertisement 
•  might  be  dispensed  with.  Every  parish  should,  however, 
be  bound  by  statute  to  print  the  names  of  those  on  the  roll 
of  poor.  Objections  are  sometimes  made  that  the  circula- 
tion of  such  names  causes  dispeace  among  the  paupers,  as 
they  then  know  what  each  is  receiving.  Against  this 
objection  it  should,  however,  be  observed  that  the  Parish 
Council  fix  the  rate  of  aliment ;  and  if  every  case  is  properly 
inquired  into  and  a  definite  policy  carried  out,  there  should 
be  no  need  for  withholding  the  information.  Ratepayers 
are  entitled  to  see  the  information,  and  the  publication  of 
the  printed  list  should  be  compulsory.  At  15th  January 
1906, 128  parishes  in  the  North  Highland  district  published 
such  lists. 

20.  More  power  should  be  given  to  the  Central  Board —  Need  for 
by  reduction  of  grants  or  otherwise — to  compel  Parish  further  power 
Councils  to  carry  out  the  suggestions  of  the  Central  Board  to  enforce 
as  to  granting  of  relief  in  certain  cases.    I  cite  one  or  two  Board's 
cases :—  "  suggestions 

as  to  relief. 


Complaints  as 
to  cost  of  ad- 
vertising 
abstract  of 
accounts. 


Proposed 
compulsory 
publication  of 
list  of  paupers. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE : 


Mr.  A.  B. 
Millar. 


13  May  1907. 

Need  for 
further  power 
to  enforce 
Board's 
suggestions 
as  to  relief. 


Advantage 
of  refusing 
outdoor  relief 
to  women  with 
illegitimate 
children. 


Advantage  of 

refusing  out- 
door relief  to 
cases  where 
families  are 
able  to  cou- 
tribute. 


Woman,  single,  two  illegitimate  children,  lia^^ 
other  two  illegitimate  children.  The  parish  to 
which  this  woman  was  chargeable  possessed  no 
poorhouse  accommodation,  and  the  Parish  Council 
considered  the  cost  of  providing  such  would  be  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  advantage  to  be  received. 

A  single  woman  with  three  illegitimate  children 
receiving  a  small  outdoor  allowance.  The  case  was 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Parish  Council,  but 
nothing  was  done,  the  Parish  Council  saying  the 
exj^ense  of  sending  to  the  poorhouse  would  be 
ruinous,  and  that  it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  well- 
being  of  young  children,  by  removal  from  the  over- 
sight of  the  members  of  the  Council. 

Single  woman  with  two  illegitimate  children,  with 
a  small  outdoor  allowance.  The  parish  possessed 
no  poorhouse  accommodation. 

Single  woman  with  two  illegitiraate  children. 
The  Parish  Council  considered  a  small  outdoor 
allowance  would  be  a  saving  to  the  ratepayers.  The 
cost  in  the  poorhouse,  they  stated,  would  be  30s. 
weekly. 

Single  woman  with  five  illegitimate  children  was 
granted  a  weekly  outdoor  allowance  of  2s.  6d. 

Single  woman  with  four  illegitimate  children  was 
in  receipt  of  an  outdoor  allowance  of  Is.  3d. 

It  has  been  proved  to  be  misguided  policy  to  grant  out- 
door relief  to  women  with  illegitimate  children,  and  in 
support  of  this  I  quote  from  one  or  two  inspectors  of  poor  : — 

"For  some  years  now  the  poorhouse  test  has 
'  been  strictly  enforced,  especially  in  cases  of  young 
'  women  with  illegitimate  children,  with  such  good 
'  results  that  there  are  often  now  years  passed  with- 
'  out  one  application.  The  pauperism  in  this 
'  parish  has  decreased  almost  60  per  cent,  within 
'  the  last  thirty  years.  As  our  numbers  have 
'  decreased  we  have  increased  our  allowances,  until 
they  now  average  almost  £12  per  annum  per  head." 

"  The  poorhouse  is  applied  in  all  necessary  cases 
'with  excellent  results.  A  judicious  application  of 
'  the  test  has  the  effect  of  keeping  down  the  number 
'of  applications.  The  ratio  of  poor  chargeable  to 
•the  population  remains  about  5  to  6  per  cent. 

*  below  the  average  for  Scotland." 

"The  Council  is  becoming  a  terror  to  women 

*  having  bastards." 

"To  all  such  cases,  after  the  Council  came  to 
'realise  the  state  of  matters,  the  poorhouse  test 
'was  applied,  such  aid,  however,  being  declined 
'without  any  apparent  hardship.  It  may  be  of 
'interest  to  state  in  this  connection  that  recently 
'  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  to  legitimate  births 
'has  fallen  very  decidedly  in  the  parish.  In  the 
'  month  of  December  there  were  twenty-one  births, 
'  all  legitimate,  and  in  January  eighteen  births,  one 
'  being  illegitimate, — that  is,  for  the  two  months,  a 
•rate  of  not  quite  3  per  cent.,  compared  with  fre- 
'  quently  about  sometimes  more  than  20  per  cent,  a 
'few  years  ago.  I  could  hardly  venture  to  assert 
'that  the  two  things  are  connected  as  cause  and 
'effect,  but  to  me,  at  any  rate,  they  are  very 
'  suggestive." 

Then  there  are  cases  where  the  families  should 
support : — 

Widow,  weekly  allowance  Is.  3d.,  living  with  a 
son  and  daughter  both  working,  other  three  daughters 
were  in  domestic  service,  a  son  resided  with  an 
aunt,  two  sons  (single)  were  in  New  Zealand,  and 
two  daughters  were  married. 

Widow,  weekly  allowance  2s.  This  woman  had 
three  sons  and  one  daughter,  all  married  and  in 
good  circumstances. 

Widow,  weekly  allowance  Is.,  living  with  son 
and  daughter,  both  working.  Another  daughter 
married. 

Man  with  wife  and  son  aged  13,  weekly  allowance 
9d.    Has  seven  of  a  family  working. 

Widow,  weekly  allowance  2s.  Has  seven  sons 
and  three  daughters  at  work. 

Widow,  weekly  allowance  Is.  6d.  Has  four  sons 
and  four  daughters. 

A  rigid  adherence  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Board 
would  in  all  likelihood  have  compelled  the  families  of  the 
above  to  support  their  parents.  I  have  been  informed 
that  in  some  cases  the  parents  apply  to  the  inspector  of 
poor  without  the  knowledge  of  their  families,  and  when 
the  children  have  been  communicated  with  it  has  turned 
out  that  they' are  remitting  funds  regularly  to  them  quite 


sufficient  for  their  support,  and  were  most  Indignant  at  the 
action  of  their  parents. 

54296.  (Chairman)  You  give  a  clear  statement  of  the  Class  of 
conditions  existing  in  the  various  counties ;   and   in  persons  be- 
paragraph  17  you  state  that  the  persons  who  become  coming 
chargeable  are   mainly  drawn   from  farm  labourers,  P^'^P^rS" 
labourers,  and  fishermen  ? — That  is  so. 


I 


Decline  of 
population 
and  its  effect 
on  age  dis-  ^ 


54297.  The  population  of  the  Highland  district  has 
slightly  diminished  of  recent  years? — With  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  parishes. 

54298.  Which  are  mainly  of  an  urban  character  ? —  tribution 
Yes. 

54299.  I  presume  the  result  of  the  diminution  of 
population  is  that  the  old  people  bear  an  abnormally  high 
ratio  to  the  general  population  ? — Yes. 

54300.  That  is,  in  the  districts  where  the  population 
has  diminished  ? — Yes. 

54301.  You  have  a  certain  number  of  crofters  in  Paupers  who  j 
receipt  of  relief  ? — There  are  a  few ;  but  in  many  cases  are  crofters,  t 
they  will  not  admit  a  crofter  on  the  roll  of  poor  until  | 
he  gives  up  his  croft,  and  in  South  Uist  the  estate  does  Remission  of ' 
not  collect  the  rent  from  twenty  crofters,  otherwise  they  rent  and  rateal 
would  be  put  on  the  roU  of  poor.  of  poor  crofters 

T    .  .  .        and  its  efl'ect  ' 

5430^.  ihe  rule  in  certain  parts  oi  your  area  is  to  on  pauperism^ 
refuse  relief  to  crofters  so  long  as  they  are  on  their 
crofts ;  but  this  rule  in  certain  cases  is  modified,  where 
the  crofter  is  allowed  to  remain  on  his  croft  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  more  economical  ? — Yes,  the  estate  find 
that  so. 

54303.  He  pays  no  rates  then? — No  rates  and  no  rent. 
There  is  no  rent  collected. 

54304.  Does  the  Parish  Council  come  to  an  agreement 
with  the  landlord  on  that  point? — No,  but  the  estate 
factor  is  one  of  the  members  of  the  Parish  Cormcil. 

54305  And  he  agrees  to  that  ? — Yes. 

54306.  Does  that  practice  prevail  in  any  other  part  ? 
— No,  it  is  only  on  that  estate,  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

54307.  What  is  your  own  opinion  about  that  ?— I  thinV 
they  would  be  much  better  put  on  the  roU  of  the  poor, 
but  then  you  would  have  to  find  house  accommodation 
for  them,  and  that  would  be  expensive. 

54308.  In  these  cases  do  they  take  into  consideration 
whether  the  crofter  has  sons  ? — As  a  rule  they  do. 

54309.  I  suppose  they  would  not  remit  the  assessment 
if  the  son  was  able-bodied  ? — No,  they  would  not. 

54310.  That  is,  if  the  man  had  able-bodied  sons  ? — No ; 
they  would  try  and  get  it  from  them. 

54311.  Really  it  is  this :  that  in  practice  it  amounts 
to  allowing  old  people  to  remain  on  their  crofts  although 
they  are  unable  to  pay  rates  or  the  rent  ? — Yes,  that  is 
so.    It  is  only  the  very  old  people  that  that  is  done  with. 

54312.  It  is  a  sort  of  ready-made  old  age  almshouse  ? 
—Yes. 

54313.  That  is  the  idea  ?— That  is  so. 

54314.  Do  they  appear  as  paupers  ? — No,  they  do  not. 

54315.  The  assistance  they  get  is  the  remission  of  the 
rates  ? — And  the  rent. 

54316.  Then  they  are  expected  to  scrape  along  as  best 
they  can  ? — Yes ;  they  get  nothing  fi-om  the  Parish 
Council. 

54317.  {Mr  PattevrMacDougall.)  The  whole  island,  I 
think,  belongs  to  the  one  proprietor,  does  it  not  ? — Yes, 
the  whole  parish  belongs  to  one  proprietor. 

54318.  (Mrs  Webb.)  It  would  really  be  a  co-operation 
between  private  charity  and  the  Poor  Law,  would  it  not  ? 
— It  is  between  the  estate  and  the  Parish  Council. 

54319.  (Mr  Booth.) 
the  roll  of  paupers  ?- 
of  twentj'. 

54320.  There  are  only  about  twenty,  are  there? — 
Twenty. 

54321.  (Chairman.)  If  they  had  able-bodied  depen- 
dants, that  arrangement  would  not  be  made  ? — No  ;  it  is 
probably  an  old  woman  or  an  old  man  and  wife  with  no 
dependants. 

54322.  (Mr  Booth.)    Does  that  happen  at  all  generally  ? 


It  does  diminish  the  number  on 
Yes,  in  South  Uist  to  the  extent 
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—I  am  only  aware  of  it  in  that  one  parish.  I  think  it 
came  out  in  evidence  before  Sheriff  Fleming. 

54323.  (Chairman.)  The  allowances  are  made  in 
most  cases  in  cash  every  four  weeks  ? — Yes. 

54324.  Is  that  a  good  arrangement  ? — It  is  in  those 
Highland  parishes,  because  tlie  distances  the  inspector 
has  to  travel  are  tremendous.  As  a  rule  he  pays 
personally  at  the  homes  of  the  poor  in  a  great  many 
cases. 

54325.  In  this  country  there  is  a  good  deal  of  objection 
to  making  payments  of  such  long  duration,  especially  in 
towns  where  there  is  the  temptation  of  the  public-house, 
and  so  on? — In  to%vns  the  aliment  is  paid  weekly  or 
fortnightly,  probably. 

54326.  There  are  not  the  same  temptations  or 
liabilities  in  those  cases  to  have  the  money  wasted  as 
there  would  be  in  a  town? — I  do  not  think  so.  The 
inspector  would  require  to  get  extra  assistance  if  he  paid 
weekly  in  some  of  those  parishes. 

54327.  I  am  thinking  of  the  effect  on  the  persons? — I 
do  not  think  they  abuse  their  allowance. 

54328.  There  is  not  the  temptation  ? — No. 

54329.  One  of  your  greatest  difficulties  is  to  ensure 
medical  relief  ? — Yes  ;  but  most  of  the  parishes  have  a 
doctor  now,  or  one  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  ; 
but  the  salaries  paid  to  the  doctors  are  very  heavy  in 
some  cases. 

54330.  And  the  parishes  are  not  allowed  to  provide  a 
house  ? — No ;  the  Parish  Council  cannot  build  a  house. 
They  often  cannot  get  a  doctor  to  come  because  there  is 
not  suitable  house  accommodation. 

54331.  In  the  long  run,  I  suppose,  it  would  not  be 
more  expensive  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  more 
expensive ;  and  they  would  probably  get  a  better  class 
of  man  to  go  there. 

54332.  There  would  always  be  the  house  ? — The  house 
would  always  be  there. 

54333.  Is  the  stamp  of  men  you  get  as  medical 
officers  satisfactory? — I  think,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  is 
very  satisfactory. 

54334.  There  is  a  considerable  number  of  uncertified 
deaths  in  your  district,  is  there  not? — Yes,  a  great 
number. 

54335.  What  is  your  view  on  that  point? — They 
simply  will  not  send  for  a  doctor ;  the  cost  is  very  heavy 
for  an  ordinary  ratepayer.  It  would  probably  cost  more 
than  he  was  earning  in  two  or  three  weeks.  The  doctor 
cannot  be  expected  to  travel  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
imless  he  gets  his  fee. 

54336.  The  drugs  have  frequently  to  be  provided  out 
of  the  salary  of  the  medical  officer,  have  they  not? — In  a 
few  cases  that  still  is  so,  but  not  many. 

54337.  What  is  your  view  of  that  practice? — I  think 
they  are  better  to  charge  their  account  against  the 
Parish  Council. 

54338.  It  has  been  suggested  that  there  is  a  tendency 
to  order  alcohol  and  other  things  for  the  patient,  which 
save  the  drug  bill ;  has  that  ever  come  before  you  ? — 
No ;  I  have  never  heard  it  put  that  way. 

54339.  You  do  not  think  that  is  so? — No,  I  do  not 
think  so. 

54340.  The  revision  takes  place  every  half  year.  You 
think  that  is  sufficient,  because  in  these  out-of-the-way, 
thinly  populated  districts  the  Parish  Council  know 
everybody? — Yes,  they  know  everyone  in  the  parish, 
and  are  quite  aware  of  their  circumstances.  I  know 
that  they  do  bring  up  cases  between  the  revisions  and 
have  the  cases  struck  off  the  roll. 

54341.  You  provide  local  poorhouses  for  persons  who 
are  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves ;  but  there  is  a 
great  prejudice  on  the  part  of  people  to  go  into  these 
poorhouses  ? — Great  prejudice. 

54342.  In  certain  cases  there  is  the  duty  put  on  the 
Parish  Council  of  providing  some  sort  of  attendance  on 
the  old  people  in  order  to  take  care  of  them  ?  That  is  a 
difficulty? — It  is  very  difficult  to  get  attendants.  There 
is  one  case  where  they  paid  20s.  a  week  for  a  nurse. 


54343.  In  a  district  where  wages  are  low  that  seems  a    Mr.  A.  B, 
serious  sum  to  pay  ? — That  was  a  trained  nurse.  Millar. 

54344.  You  want  really  some  power  to  compulsorily  13  May  1907. 
take  people  who  cannot  look  after  themselves  and  put 

them  into  these  houses? — Into  the  poorhouse  or  into 
these  cottages.  The  doctor  in  the  case  I  am  referring 
to  in  my  statement  was  quite  willing  to  take  the  woman 
to  the  poorhouse  himself. 

54345.  But  the  main  cause,  you  think,  is  prejudice  ? — 
Yes.  Now  they  have  changed  them  to  parish  cottages 
instead  of  local  poorhouses  the  prejudice  is  not  so  strong 
against  them. 

54346.  If  there  were  compulsory  power,  would  there 
be  very  great  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  old  people 
to  leave  their  cottages  ? — I  expect  there  would  be  ;  they 
prefer  to  stay  in  their  old  hovels. 

54347.  But  on  sanitary  and  other  gi-ounds  you  would 
still  recommend  it  ? — Yes,  it  is  better  for  themselves. 

54348.  In  paragraph  15  you  give  the  cost  of  main-  Accessibility 
tenance,  medical   relief,   and   management ;    in   these  of  medical 
districts  where  people  are  veiy  far  aj)art,  I  suppose,  a  relief, 
person  who  wants  medical  relief  has  first  to  go  to  the 
inspector  of  poor? — Yes,  he  applies  to  the  inspector  of 

poor. 

54349.  Does  that  interfere  with  prompt  attention ;  the 
difficulty  first  of  sending  to  tlie  inspector  of  poor  and 
then  catching  the  doctor  afterwards? — I  have  never 
heard  of  any  complaint. 

54350.  You  have  never  heard  of  that  on  account  of 
delay  ? — No.  Of  course  if  they  are  on  the  roll  of  poor 
a  parish  councillor  can  intimate  to  the  doctor. 

54351.  But  supposing  they  are  not  on  the  roll? — Then 
they  apply  to  the  inspector  of  poor  first. 

54352.  You  do  not  think  there  is  any  practical  hard- 
ship experienced  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  There  are 
veiy  few  who  apply  for  medical  relief  only. 

54353.  I  suppose,  notwithstanding  the  bad  housing  Healthiness  of 
accommodation,  the  health  of  these  districts,  taking  it  aU  j^^j^j"°'g^\ 
round,  is  fairly  good  ? — Yes,  the  health  is  good.  large^propor- 

54354.  I  see  the  age  is  great  ? — They  live  to  veiy  long  tion  of  aged 
ages.  paupers. 

54355.  You  have  a  far  larger  proportion  of  old 
paupers  on  your  roll  than  is  the  case  in  the  urban 
districts? — Yes,  fairly  old  people,  and  mostly  females, 
more  than  one-half  of  them  are  females. 

54356.  You  think  the  system  of  boarding  out  children  Success  of 
works  well? — I  thinlc  so.    I  have  inspected  a  great 
number  of  the  children,  and  can  safely  say  there  are  ^'^.f 

only  one  or  two  cases  where   you   might   raise    the  ^^^jj^ 
objection  that  the  housing  accommodation  was  not  very 
suitable. 

54357.  The  allowance  varifes  between  3s.  and  4s.  a 
week  ? — With  clothing  extra,  and  boots. 

54358.  Supposing  a  widow  with  a  considerable  number  Relief  of 

of  children  came  for  relief,  is  the  practice  to  relieve  her  of  widows  with 
one  or  two  children  and  board  them  out  ? — A  respectable  children, 
widow  ? 

543.59.  Yes. 
her. 

54360.  If  there  were  four  or  five  ? — Yes. 

54361.  You  would  increase  her  allowance  proportion- 
ately?— They  give  widows  with  young  families  good 
allowances  as  a  rule. 

54362.  Have  you  any  scale  ?  —  It  depends  on  the 
number  of  children,  and  whether  they  are  healthy  or 
not. 

54363.  I  mean  per  head  ? — A  widow  with  four  children 
would  probably  get  8s.  to  10s.  a  week,  and  clothing  extra 
for  the  children. 

54364.  More  is  paid  per  head  for  the  children  boarded 

out  than  is  given  to  a  widow  for  her  children  if  they  live 

with  her? — Yes,  more   is   paid  for  the  boarded-out 

children.  „     ,  , 

Supply  of 

54365.  Have  you  experienced  any  difficulty  in  getting  foster  mothers, 
satisfactory  foster-mothers  ? — No  ;  the  children  take  very  and  their 
kindly  to  their  foster-parents,  and  return  in  many  cases  trearraent  of 
to  see  them.  boarded- 
out  children. 


-No,  they  would  leave  the  children  with 
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54366.  And  the  foster-mother  is  kind  to  the  children  ? 
— Yes,  I  have  never  heard  of  any  complaint. 

54367.  It  is  almost  a  national  practice,  it  has  gone 
on  for  many  years  ? — Yes,  many  years.  »• 

54368.  Almost  centuries,  one  might  say  ? — Yes. 

54369.  You  experience  very  considerable  difficulty  in 
connection  with  levying  the  poor  rates  in  parts  of  the 
Highlands? — Yes;  the  low  rentals  make  a  very  heavy 
rate. 

54370.  And  the  rental  is  low  because  the  value  of  the 
land  is  low,  I  assume  ? — Yes  ;  their  income  is  not  from 
the  land,  it  is  from  other  sources — fishing  generally. 

54371.  Consequently  there  is  very  considerable 
difficulty  in  getting  the  necessary  funds  ? — Yes ;  but 
they  pay  up  after  the  financial  year,  almost  everj'body, 
and  if  you  take  a  series  of  years  together  the  rate  is 
fairly  well  collected,  I  would  say. 

54372.  It  is  not  purely  a  Poor  Law  difficulty,  it  is 
really  a  rating  difficidty,  because  the  same  difficulty  is 
experienced  with  regard  to  the  education  rate? — Yes. 
The  whole  rates  together  are  levied  by  the  Parish 
Council :  the  poor  rate,  the  education  rate,  and  the 
registration  rate,  and  sometimes  a  special  parish  rate. 

54373.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  about  that 
by  increasing  the  area  and  throwing  the  charge  of  poor- 
houses  01'  institutions  over  the  larger  area ;  would  that 
help  the  difficulty,  or  mitigate  it  ? — That  is  spreading  it 
over  the  county  so  as  to  extend  the  area  ? 

54374.  So  that  the  institutional  relief  was  spread  over 
a  county  ? — It  would  rediice  the  rate  in  certain  parishes 
and  increase  it  in  others. 

54375.  Would  it  diminish  it  in  these? — It  would 
reduce  it  in  these  out-lj'ing  heavily-rated  parishes. 

54376.  The  out-relief  would  fall  on  the  same  area  as 
before,  it  would  only  be  the  institutional  relief  or  the 
poorhouse  that  would  fall  on  the  larger  area.  It  is 
rather  doubtful,  is  it  not? — Yes,  veiy  doubtful. 

54377.  Only  a  comparatively  smaU  proportion  of  this 
rate  is  spent  on  the  poorhouse  or  the  institutions? 
— It  depends  on  how  long  the  poorhouse  has  been  in 
existence.  There  may  be  a  debt  still  on  the  poorhouse. 
If  there  is  not  a  debt,  it  is  just  the  maintenance  and 
management  of  the  poorhouse. 

54378.  These  parishes  have  no  power  of  raising  a 
loan,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  for  poorhouse  pui-j)0ses  they  have. 

54379.  And  they  avail  themselves  of  their  power  ? — 
Yes. 

54380.  Can  they  borrow  ? — Yes,  for  the  poorhouse. 

54381.  Will  people  lend  them  the  money? — We  have 
got  the  poorhouses  there,  so  they  must  have  got  the 
money. 

54382.  Who  lends  the  money ;  is  it  the  banks  ? — Banks 
and  insurance  companies. 

54383.  It  is  not  exactly  a  permanent  loan  from  a  bank, 
it  is  an  overdraft  ? — No,  it  is  a  loan  repayable  in  thirty 
years,  or  probably  fifty  years. 

54384.  Has  the  Local  Government  Board  to  give 
its  assent  ? — Yes  ;  if  the  loan  is  from  the  Public  Works 
Loan  Board  the  Board  will  inquire  into  it,  otherwise 
they  do  not ;  if  it  is  a  private  loan,  tlaey  do  not  approach 
the  Board. 

54385.  It  is  only  in  those  cases  they  have  to  go  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  ? — If  the  loan  is  from  the  Public 
Works  Loan  Board. 

54386.  Is  the  greater  proportion  of  the  loans  obtained 
from  the  banks  or  from  the  Public  Works  Loan  Board  ? 
— I  could  not  say. 

54387.  You  cannot  suggest  any  means,  by  increasing 
the  area  or  otherwise,  of  reducing  the  incidence  of  these 
rates  ? — No. 

54388.  Is  the  difficulty  of  levying  the  rate  a  great 
imxiedimeut  and  obstacle  to  good  administration? — It  is 
the  collection  of  the  rate  which  is  the  difficulty. 

54389.  Is  that  difficulty  due  to  the  unwillingness  of 
the  peo{ile  to  pay,  or  is  it  due  to  the  unwilling-ness  of  the 
parish  to  have  recourse  to  summary  process  ? — It  is  due 
to  both. 
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54390.  One  reacts  on  the  other  ? — Yes  ;  and  the  cost 
of  prosecution  to  recover  rates  is  very  heavy. 

54391.  You  may  really  say  that  some  of  these  parishes 
are  almost  on  the  verge  of  insolvency? — No,  I  would  not 
say  so. 

54392.  But  there  is  your  territory  at  Barra  ? — Ban-a 
should  improve  in  another  year  or  two,  I  fancy. 

54393.  When  you  have  paid  off  a  certain  amount  of 
the  debt? — Yes,  the  large  overdraft  on  the  account. 

54394.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  The  condition  of 
Barra  is  due  to  bad  administration? — To  bad  financial 
administration. 

54395.  (Chairman.)  On  the  top  of  this  difficulty  you 
have  a  veiy  low  valuation  ? — Veiy  high  assessment. 

54396.  You  think  that  the  Central  Board  should  have 
more  power  to  compel  the  Parish  Council  to  cany 
out  those  suggestions  as  regards  granting  relief  in 
certain  cases  ? — Some  Parish  Councils  pay  veiy  little 
attention  to  the  Board's  recommendations,  and  their 
administration  is  not  what  it  should  be.  Cases  are 
admitted  that  should  not  be,  or  should  be  limited  to  the 
poorhouse. 

54397.  Do  you  ever  attend  the  relief  committees  ? — I 
have  attended  the  Parish  Council  meetings.  In  those 
rural  parishes  there  are  very  few  meetings ;  they  have 
only  five  meetings  in  the  year,  as  a  rule. 

54398.  Do  you  ever  attend  the  meeting,  whether  it  is 
a  Parish  Council  or  committee,  which  considers  questions 
of  relief  ? — Yes  ;  they  are  considered  at  every  meeting. 
As  a  rule,  in  tlie  North,  the  poor  persons  do  not  apply 
for  relief  imtil  just  before  the  meeting  is  to  be  held. 
They  know  when  the  meeting  is  to  be  held,  and  they 
make  their  application  two  or  three  days  before. 

54399.  You  consider  tliat  suggestions  and  advice  are 
not  siifficient  ? — No,  there  should  be  some  way  of  stopping 
a  grant,  or  something  to  compel  them  to  carry  out  the 
Board's  advice. 

54400.  Do  illegitimate  children  and  their  mothers  Out-relief  to 
contribute  largely  to  the  poor  roll  ? — Tliere  are  a  good  women  with 
number  of  women  with  illegitimate  cliildren,  and  the  'llcgiti"iate 
greater  number  are  on  the  outdoor  roll.  *^ 

54401.  If  a  woman  has  certain  illegitimate  children, 
and  then  marries  the  father,  the  children  all  become 
legitimate,  do  they  not,  by  the  Scottish  law? — I  could 
not  say  for  that,  but  they  take  tlie  father's  settlement. 

54402.  Which  is  the  district  to  which  you  allude  in  Decreased 
the  second  paragraph  of  the  last  clause  of  your  statement  pauperism  in" 
where  poor  relief  is  so  much  diminished? — The  first  one  Caithness  aud 
is  in  Caitlmess.  Bimtf. 

54403.  That  is  in  your  district  ? — Yes  ;  the  other  one 
is  in  Banffshire,  and  the  other  one  is  in  Caithness  too. 

54404.  You  say  here  the  Council  is  becoming  a  terror  Effect  of  poor 
to  women  having  bastards,  and  a  little  further  on  you  law  admini- 
say  it  may  be  of  interest  to  state  in  this  connection  that  fjj'""*^?" 
recently  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  to  legitimate  births  "I^g'timacy. 
has  fallen  very  decidedly  in  the  parish  ? — These  are 
quotations  from  the  report  of  inspectors  of  poor  to 
me. 

54405.  I  want  to  bring  rather  cause  and  effect  together. 
Do  you  think  that  the  tightening  up  of  the  test,  and  the 
refusal  to  give  relief  to  women  having  illegitimate 
children,  has  contributed  to  this  result? — Yes,  by  the 
strict  use  of  the  poorhouse  test  in  all  cases  of  illegitimacy. 

54406.  It  tends  to  morality  and  has  kept  the  women 
straighter  ? — Yes. 

54407.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  Cases  have  occurred, 
have  they  not,  where  the  father  has  married  the  woman 
rather  than  she  should  go  to  the  poorhouse? — Yes,  or 
supported  the  child. 

54408.  (Chairman.)  Then  reversing  it,  a  lax  relief  in 
these  districts  rather  tends  to  encourage  immorality? — 
Yes. 

54409.  (Mr  Lanshiiry.)    Do  you  visit  the  children  who  Relief  of 
are  getting  relief  with  their  mothers  ? — Yes,  that  is  one  widows  with 
of  the  duties  now  imposed  by  the  Board.  children,  and 

their  inspec- 

54410.  Are  they  as  well  nourished  and  generally  as  tion  by 
well  cared  for  as  the  children  who  are  boarded  out  at  a  General 
higher  rate  ? — A  great  deal  depends  on  the  mother.  Superin- 
tendents. 
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54411.  They  are  much  better  with  the  mother? — A 
great  deal  depends  on  the  mother. 

54412.  What  I  wanted  to  find  out  was  whether  the 
fact  that  you  paid  so  much  less  to  a  mother  meant  that 
the  child  with  its  ovm  mother  had  a  lower  standard  of 
life  than  the  child  boarded  out  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 
Probably  tlie  mother  with  the  young  children  is  getting 
assistance  over  and  above. 

54413.  From  other  people  ? — Yes,  probably  some 
relative,  friend,  or  neighbour. 

54414.  Is  that  taken  into  account  in  fixing  what  relief 
you  will  give  her  ? — They  know  what  position  the  widow 
is  in. 

54415.  So  if  necessaiy  you  would  increase  it  for  the 
mother  just  as  you  would  for  a  foster-mother? — 
Yes. 

54416.  (Mrs  Wehh.)  I  gather  that  in  cases  of  aged 
persons,  and  women  with  children,  you  do  not  medically 
examine  them  for  relief  ? — There  is  a  medical  certificate 
granted  by  the  doctor  in  every  case. 

54417.  In  this  Report  on  Methods  of  Administering 
Relief,  which  was  circulated,  the  suggestion  was  made 
that  in  Aberdeen  an  aged  person  or  a  woman  with 
children  might  be  exempt  from  examination  ? — That  is 
in  the  large  towns.    I  have  no  large  towns  in  my  district. 

54418.  You  signed  tliat  report? — Yes,  I  was  on  that 
committee. 

54419.  In  the  large  towns  are  the  women  with  children 
not  usuallj'  medically  examined  ? — That  came  out  in 
evidence. 

54420.  Would  that  apply  to  the  women  with  illegiti- 
mate children  as  well  as  legitimate  ? — No. 

54421.  You  would  examine  those? — She  would  not  be 
examined  either. 

54422.  I  notice  that  with  regard  to  the  able-bodied, 
in  order  to  say  that  a  person  is  able-bodied  you  must  be 
satisfied  that  he  can  maintain  himself  wholly  ? — Yes. 

54423.  What  is  your  standard  of  whole  maintenance. 
Have  you  got  a  standard  wage,  or  what  is  the  standard 
of  a  person  being  able  to  maintain  himself  wholly. 
Supposing  a  man,  for  instance,  could  not  earn  say  20s. 
a  week,  would  you  take  that  as  wholly  maintaining 
himself  ? — I  expect  less  than  that. 

54424.  Would  you  expect  15s.  ? — I  could  not  put  a 
figure. 

54425.  I  only  wish  to  solve  the  practical  problem.  T 
imderstand  that  a  person  is  not  considered  able-bodied 
imless  he  can  maintain  himself  wholly.  That  implies 
a  standard  of  life  ? — Yes. 

54426.  A  definite  standard  of  life.  Do  you  imagine 
there  is  that  idea  of  a  definite  standard  of  life  in  the 
inspector's  mind  ? — Every  case  would  be  considered 
separately.    I  do  not  think  you  could  fix  a  standard. 

54427.  One  would  think,  supposing  the  inspector  was 
satisfied  that  a  certain  man  could  only  earn  say  10s.  a 
week,  he  could  not  maintain  himself  wholly,  and  then 
he  would  not  be  able-bodied.  It  does  seem  to  imply  a 
definite  standard  of  life,  does  it  not  ? — I  do  not  think  the 
inspector  would  look  at  it  in  that  light. 

54428.  Could  you  tell  us  in  what  light  he  would  look 
at  it  ?  There  might  be  a  man  who  coxild  earn  7s.  or  8s. 
a  week ;  would  that  be  considered  whole  maintenance  ? — 
1  am  afraid  I  cannot  answer. 

54429.  With  regard  to  the  poorhouse  as  a  test  of 
destitution,  I  gather  from  this  Report  that  you  think  that 
it  came  out  that  the  poorhouse  is  used  as  a  mere  test  of 
destitution  to  the  able-bodied  persons  ? — Yes. 

54430.  And  every  able-bodied  person  is  taken  in  who 
chooses  to  come  in? — That  was  what  was  brought  out 
in  evidence,  in  the  large  towns. 

54431.  I  notice  another  fact  that  was  brought  out  in 
this  evidence,  that  the  great  difficulty  when  an  able- 
bodied  person  gets  into  the  poorhouse  was  to  discharge 
him  ? — Yes. 

54432.  Because  you  had  no  keen  observation  as  to 
whether  he  continued  to  be  disabled? — Yes,  that  was 
brought  out  in  evidence  too. 


54433.  Do  3'OU  see  your  way  to  get  over  that  difficulty  ?    Mr.  A.  B. 
— The  doctor  ought  to  examine  the  cases  regxilarly.  Millar. 

54434.  And  he  does  not  do  so  ? — No.  13  May  1907. 

54435.  Not  sufficiently  ? — No,  not  sufficiently. 

54436.  Would  the  doctor  consider  as  disabling  a  state 
of  inanition,  a  state  of  imder-nourishment  ? — I  expect 
he  would  take  it  into  account. 

54437.  That  would  seem  to  him  a  definite  disease? — 
Yes. 

54438.  Which  could  be  tested  ?— Yes. 

54439.  And  would  be  equivalent  to  being  non-able- 
bodied  ? — Yes. 

54440.  So  that  if  the  law  was  properly  carried  out,  an 
able-bodied  person  who  was  out  of  work  would  pre- 
sumably suffer  from  the  disease  of  inanition,  and  then 
he  wovdd  not  be  able-bodied  ? — He  would  not  be  able- 
bodied. 

54441.  I  gather  that  you  are  in  favour  of  removing  Proposal  to 

what  are  called  the  fatuous  poor  out  of  the  poorhouse —  remove 

that  is  the  expression  which  is  used — does  that  mean  the  '  fatuous 

imbecile  poor?-Yes. 

^  the  ordinary 

54442.  You  are  in  favour  of  their  being  moved  into  to  the  lunatic 
separate  establishments  ? — They  should  not  be  in  the  wards  of  a 
poorhouse.  pourhouse. 

54443.  But  they  are  in  the  poorhouse  now  ? — No. 

54444.  Do  you  have  no  imbeciles  or  defectives  in  your 
poorhouses? — We  have  lunatic  wards. 

54445.  Is  the  lunatic  ward  in  the  poorhouse  ? — Probably 
attached  to  the  poorhouse. 

54446.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  taking  the  lunatics 
and  the  fatuous  poor  right  out  of  the  poorhouse  altogether 
into  other  asylums  ? — It  is  cheaper  to  have  them  in 
the  lunatic  wards  of  the  poorhouse,  as  a  rule. 

54447.  Supposing  you  had  an  asylum  which  was  not 
68  expensive  as  a  curative  asylum,  would  it  not  be  better 
to  take  them  out  of  the  poorhouse  ? — I  do  not  see  any 
harm  in  having  them  in  the  lunatic  wards. 

54448.  With  regard  to  this  medical  relief  question, 
would  you  be  in  favour  of  handing  over  the  Poor  Law 
medical  relief  to  the  public  health  authorities? — The 
Poor  Law  medical  relief  ? 

54449.  All  medical  relief,  putting  the  medical  attend-  Question  as  to 
ance  on  the  poor  and  any  medical  inspection  which  was  tr.msfer  of 
required,    under   the   medical   officer   of  health,  and 
increasing  his  staff  ?—The  medical  officer  of  health  in 
Scotland  is  probably  for  a  whole  county,  one  man  ;  you  ' 
would  require  to  continue  the  medical  man  in  the  parish 
as  at  present. 

54450.  You  might  have  those  medical  men  working 
under  him  ? — I  think  the  present  system  has  worked 
fairly  well. 

54451.  But  you  do  not  get  sufficient  medical  attend- 
ance ? — I  do  not  say  you  do  not  get  sufficient  medical 
attendance.  Our  doctors  attend  fairly  well  on  them 
now.  Probably  the  poor  people  who  are  not  on  the  roll 
do  not  get  proper  medical  attendance. 

54452.  People  who  do  not  apply  for  medical  attend- 
ance do  not  get  proper  medical  attendance  ? — They 
cannot  afford  to. 

54453.  Supposing  you  had  a  scheme  of  free  medical 
attendance,  would  that  meet  the  difficulty  ? —  I  question 
very  much  whether  it  would  in  the  Highland  district. 

54454.  What  do  you  suggest ;  what  is  the  way  out  of 
this  absence  of  medical  attendance  ? — Increasing  the 
medical  mjn  in  some  of  those  very  wide  parishes. 

54455.  You  would  have  to  pay  them  then? — They 
would  have  to  pay  them. 

54456.  Then  it  does  mean  the  State  paying  the 
medical  man  in  some  sort  of  way  ? — The  parish  could 
not  very  well  afford  probably  to  be  rated  for  a  second 
medical  officer. 

54457.  It  means  then  that  they  would  have  to  be  paid 
oiit  of  public  funds  in  some  way  or  other  ? — Yes. 

54458.  You  desire  that  they  should  be  paid  out  of 
public  funds? — The  present  system  seems  to  have 
worked  fairly  well. 
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54459.  But  you  get  uncertified  deaths,  do  you  not? — 
We  have  a  certain  number  of  uncertified  deaths. 

54460.  And  you  get  people  who  lack  medical  attend- 
ance ? — Yes,  there  are  cases  of  that  too. 

54461.  Therefore  it  does  not  work  well.  What  about 
these  people  who  do  not  get  medical  attendance,  would 
they  be  qualified  to  receive  parish  medical  attendance, 
or  would  they  not  be  qualified.  These  people  who,  in 
answer  to  the  chairman,  you  said  lacked  medical  attend- 
ance because  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  it,  would 
they  be  qualified  ?  Would  they  be  sufficiently  destitute 
to  get  medical  attendance  under  your  administration. 
Why  do  they  not  apply  to  the  parish  doctor  ? — Because 
they  will  not  apply  to  the  inspector  of  poor. 

54462.  Why  do  they  not  apply  to  the  inspector  of 
poor;  do  they  dislike  to  be  paupers? — I  do  not  say  it 
is  that,  but  they  do  not  apply,  and  of  course  the  inspector 
will  not  interfere  until  an  application  has  been  made 
to  him. 

54463.  {Mr  Bentham.)  At  the  end  of  paragraph  6 
you  give  a  classification  of  the  men.  What  does  orraman 
mean  ? — A  man  doing  odd  jobs  about  a  farm. 

54464.  That  is,  a  miscellaneous  workman? — Yes, 
probably  hedging,  fencing,  or  draining. 

54465.  Are  there  any  nursing  associations  for  nursing 
the  poor  in  Scottish  parishes? — Some  parishes  have 
district  nurses.  In  Sutherlandsliire  there  is  the  Suther- 
landshire  Nursing  Association,  and  a  nurse  is  provided, 
but  she  has  a  big  extent  of  ground  to  cover. 

54466.  But  in  the  sparsely  populated  parishes,  are 
there  any  ? — We  have  in  some  parishes  a  district  nurse. 

54467.  Very  few  or  many  ? — We  are  gradually  getting 
more  year  by  year ;  it  seems  to  be  extending. 

54468.  Are  they  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions 
entirely? — Yes,  and  some  Parish  Coimcilsgive  a  donation. 

54469.  They  are  permitted  to  make  grants  ? — Yes, 
and  the  district  committees  give  donations  too. 

54470.  You  recommend  that  a  roll  of  the  poor  shoiJd 
be  published  by  all  parishes.  Do  you  think  that  tends 
to  encourage  people  to  make  applications  who  see  other 
people  who  are  not  quite  as  poor  as  themselves  on  the 
roll,  or  do  you  think  it  deters  them  from  making- 
application  ? — It  deters  them  rather.  They  do  not  care 
to  see  their  names  published.  Of  course,  if  it  is  a 
deserving  case  they  do  not  mind,  but  it  keeps  cases  off 
which  are  undeserving. 

54471.  Is  the  object  of  not  publishing  a  roll  to  save 
expense  only? — To  save  expense;  they  have  to  publish 
an  abstract  of  accounts  in  the  newspapers. 

54472.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  worth  while  to  incur 
the  expense,  because  of  the  number  of  people  who  would 
be  deterred  from  making  application? — It  would  not 
deter  them  from  making  apjilication,  I  think. 

54473.  Or  possibly  getting  relief? — A  deserving  case 
would  not  be  deterred,  but  an  undeserving  case  would  be. 

54474.  Deserving  cases  sometimes  are  rather  sensitive 
about  making  application  to  the  inspector  of  poor  or 
relieving  officer  for  relief.  It  is  just  that  class  of  case 
that  would  be  deterred,  is  it  not  ? — I  do  not  tliink  so ; 
that  is  not  my  experience. 

54475.  Are  these  cases  that  you  give  in  paragraph  20 
mostly  cases  which  you  have  visited  yourself  ? — The  first 
case  I  did  not  visit ;  the  second  one  I  did,  and  the  third 
one  I  did.    The  others  I  have  not  seen. 

54476.  In  those  two  -cases  where  the  family  could 
support,  are  we  to  understand  that  the  married  sons  and 
daughters  are  I'esiding  with  the  ajiplicants  ? — Not  witli 
the  family,  but  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

54477.  You  do  not  say  which,  I  notice? — Unfortunately 
my  notes,  or  most  of  them,  were  destroyed,  and  I  could 
not. 

54478.  In  some  cases  old  people  might  be  granted 
relief  who  have  sons  and  daughters  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  would  not  support  their  parents  unless  relief  were 
given  ? — In  that  case  of  the  wiclow  with  a  weekly  allow- 
ance of  2s.,  it  was  her  own  house,  and  one  of  her  sons 
was  earning  £5  a  week.  . 


children. 


in  good  circumstances? — Yes,  one  of  the   sons  was 
earning  £5  a  week. 

54480.  Living  in  the  same  house  ? — No,  the  mother 
was  living  alone  in  her  own  house. 

54481.  In  that  case  would  the  son  be  compelled  to 
pay  the  whole  of  the  allowance  made  by  the  Parish 
Council? — No,  the  Parish  Council  wo\ild  not  take  pro- 
ceedings against  the  family,  the  cost  is  too  great. 

54482.  Is  the  difficulty  of  getting  them  before  a  magis- 
trate and  enforcing  payment  very  great? — Yes,  it  is 
always  said  that  the  cost  of  prosecution  is  too  heavy. 

54483.  So  that  really  forms  a  very  big  loophole  for 
aged  people  to  get  on  to  the  relief  roll  where  the  sons 
and  daughters  are  well  able  to  maintain,  but  are  unwilling 
to  do  so  ? — Yes. 

54484.  Are  there  many  instances  where  widows  with  Relief  of 
children  are  boarded  out  in  the  country,  away  from  the  wid  ws  witl 
parish  ? — Receiving  relief  ? 

54485.  Yes. — There  are  quite  a  number  of  cases. 

54486.  What  is  the  object  of  sending  them  away? — 
They  are  not  sent  away. 

54487.  I  mean  wliere-they  are  found  homes  in  the 
country  and  relieved  there  instead  of  being  relieved  in 
their  omi  native  parish? — They  never  shift  a  widow  and 
family. 

54488.  Never  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  case.  \ 

54489.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  It  is  only  when  they  * 
board  oxxt  the  children? — Yes,  they  never  separate  the  4 
children  from  the  mother  if  she  is  a  suitable  guardian  | 
at  aU.  ! 

54490.  (Mr  Bentham.)  I  mean  the  children  along  with 

the  mother  ? — I  have  never  known  of  cases  where  they  j 
have  been  removed  from  one  parish  to  another.  ^ 

54491.  Does  not  that  system  obtain  in  Glasgow? — I 
cannot  say.  Tlie  children  are  boarded  out  from 
Glasgow,  but  I  never  heard  of  a  widow  and  children 
being  boarded  out. 

54492.  When  you  are  making  your  visits,  do  you  sit  Occasional 
with  the  Parish  Councils  ? — If  there  is  a  meeting  about  attendance  of 
the  time  I  am  visiting,  I  attend  it.  General 

"  Supennten- 

54493.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  make  them  fit  dent  at  Parish 
in,  I  svippose  ? — Some  parishes  have  only  four  meetings  Council  meet- 
in  the  year,  others  five ;  the  parishes  have  a  big  area,  ^"o^' 

but  they  do  not  Ineet  often. 

54494.  Do  you  take  any  interest  in  the  homes  of  the  Inspection  of 
boarded-out  children? — I  visit  as  many  as  I  possibly  boarded-out 
can  of  the  boarded-out  children ;  if  I  do  not  see  them  children  by 
in  their  own  homes,  I  go  to  the  schools  and  see  them  g^"^p|'JJ^.g^ 
there,  but  I  see  the  accommodation  that  is  provided  for  " 
them. 

54495.  Really  inspection  of  the  boarded-out  children 
comes  under  the  general  inspectors  ?  —  The  Local 
Government  Board  put  that  duty  on  us  last  year. 

54496.  Who   selects    the    homes    to    which    these  Method  of 
children  are  sent  ? — The  inspector  of  poor  of  the  parish  selecting 
of  residence  communicates  with  the  inspector  of  the  {"""'^^ 
parish  ;  he  knows  all  the  people  of  the  parish  and  can  ^{jij^f^^g^  ^ 
recommend  good  g-uardians. 

54497.  He    recommends   them    to    the    parish  of 
chargeability  ? — Yes. 

54498.  (Mr  Patten-MacDmigall.)  They  would  also 
make  inquiries  for  themselves? — Yes,  they  do  make 
inquiries  themselves. 

54499.  (Mr  Bentham)  Do  the  parish  coiincillors  of  Visitation  of 
the  parish  of  chargeability  visit  the  children   in  the  boai-di-d-out 
homes  ?— They   have    an    inspector   who    visits,    and  children  by 
sometimes  the*  committee  go  themselves ;  once  a  year  p^^', 


the  committee  make  it  a  nile  to  go — two  or  three 
of  them. 

54500.  Do  they  go  in  strong  force? — Two  or  three 
only.  I  have  never  met  any  of  them  ;  but  the  inspector 
goes  twice  a  year. 

54501.  Thty  do  not  make  a  holiday  of  it? — I  think 
they  do  their  duty  fairly  well  in  looking  after  the 
children. 


of  parish  of 
chargeability. 


54479.  Three  sons  and  one  daughter,  all  married  and  out 


54502.  Do  you  consider  the  amount  paid  for  boarded-  Sufficiency  of 
t  children  is  quite  sufficient?— I  think  it  is  quite  bo 'rding-out 


allowances. 
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sufficient  when  you  know  the  circumstances  of  the 
houses  that  the  children  live  in.  In  a  great  many- 
cases  they  are  a  small  crofting  family. 

54503.  Upon  the  whole  it  would  be  rather  more 
tlian  the  cost  per  child  of  their  own  children? — Yes, 
they  get  i-ather  more. 

54504.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  And  the  cost  of 
feeding  is  not  so  much  ? — No. 

54505.  Porridge  and  milk  being  the  staple  diet? — 
Porridge,  milk  and  potatoes  produced  on  the  croft. 

54506.  And  no  tea  ? — No  tea,  except  on  Sundays. 

54507.  (Mt-  Bentham.)  With  regard  to  Catholic  children 
boarded  out,  are  they  allowed  to  be  boarded  out  in 
mixed  families? — Not  as  a  rule,  they  are  boarded  out 
with  Catholic  families. 

54508.  Do  you  put  Protestant  children  in  the  same 
liomes  as  Catholic  children  ?— No ;  Protestant  children 
will  be  boarded  with  Protestant  families. 

54509.  Take  this  parisli  in  Inverness-shire  with 
267,000  acres,  is  there  only  one  inspector  for  that 
ai'ea  ? — There  is  an  assistant,  but  he  is  not  inspector ; 
he  just  receives  applications  in  one  end  of  the  parish, 
and  hands  them  to  the  inspector,  who  resides  at  the  other 
end . 

54510.  There  must  be  a  great  distance  between  the 
two  points,  between  the  insjDector  of  tlie  poor  and  his 
assistant  ? — It  is  a  long  distance  ;  a  new  communication 
has  been  opened  up  within  tlie  last  two  years,  a  new 
railway. 

54511.  Have  all  applications  .to  be  made  either  to 
the  inspector  or  the  assistant  inspector? — Yes,  but 
fortunately'  I  think  there  has  not  been  an  application 
within  the  last  two  years. 

54512.  An  inspector  has  to  reply  to  all  applications 
within  twenty-four  hours  ? — Yes. 

54513.  Do  you  find  that  this  large  area  is  the  cause  of 
hardship  to  the  poor  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

54514.  Twenty-four  hours  is  rather  a  long  time  in  the 
urgent  cases,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  in  an  urgent  case. 

54515.  There  are  no  means  of  relief  in  an  urgent  case 
except  through  tlie  inspector? — No,  through  the  in- 
spector of  the  poor.  Of  course  the  assistant  would 
relieve  if  he  considered  it  absolutely  necessary. 

54516.  If  this  works  satisfactorily,  what  objection  is 
there  to  amalgamation  of  the  smaller  parishes,  in  areas 
where  the  parish  is  exceedingly  small  ? — Enlarging  the 
area  of  the  smaller  ones  ? 

54517.  Amalgamating  their  parishes,  in  order  to  get  a 
larger  area  of  administration  ? — In  the  present  areas  the 
inspectors,  as  a  rule,  know  everyone  in  the  parish.  The 
smaller  parishes  may  be  more  heavily  populated. 

54518.  There  is  no  disadvantage  in  having  this  larger 
area  so  far  as  distance  is  concerned,  no  hardship  to  the 
poor?  What  advantage  is  there  in  retaining  a  smaller 
parish  where  an  inspector  has  to  be  paid  for  a  veiy  small 
number ;  in  many  cases  they  have  no  paupers  at  all,  and 
in  others  very  few,  and  some  parishes  only  cover  28 
acres.  Would  it  not  tend  to  better  administration  if 
those  parishes  were  amalgamated  with  others,  they  could 
have  one  common  poorhouse  ? — They  will  probably  not 
have  a  poorhouse  in  those  small  parishes,  they  are 
members  of  some  combination. 

54519.  Put  it  in  another  away ;  do  you  prefer  to  adhere 
to  the  present  system  of  the  parish  unit  for  Poor  Law 
administration  ? — I  think  it  has  worked  fairly  well  in  the 
past ;  I  have  never  heard  any  complaints. 

54520.  In  spite  of  these  tremendous  differences  both 
in  area  and  population  ?  — Although  the  area  is  so  large, 
the  population  may  be  in  one  or  two  centres. 

54521.  (Professor  Smart.)  You  say  you  hear  com- 
plaints on  all  hands  of  the  scarcity  of  farm  labour? — 
That  is  so. 

54522.  That  seems  an  accepted  fact  about  Glasgow ; 
but  in  Glasgow,  whenever  the  distress  committee  makes 
an  application  for  a  man  on  a  farm,  we  cannot  find  him 
a  place  ? — In  almost  every  county  in  the  North  they  com- 
plain bitterly,  and  the  wages  are  going  up  eveiy  year, 


they  say,  and  the  men  are  not  suitable  men  that  they  do    Mr.  A.  B. 
gQl  Millar. 

54523;  You  say  some  parishes  in  the  West  of  Suther-  13  May  1907. 
land  are  fi'om  50  to  70  miles  from  a  railway  station  ?- 
That  is  so. 
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54524.  Is  there  any  possibility  of  communication  by 
steamer  ? — Once  a  fortnight  probably,  in  the  winter  time 
once  in  three  months.  The  parish  of  Durness  is  between 
60  and  70  miles  from  Lairg  station. 

54525.  Is  that  on  the  coast? — The  station  is  on  the 
east  side  of  the  cormty,  and  Durness  is  on  the  north-west. 
We  have  no  communication  by  rail  on  the  west  side  of 
Scotland  after  passing  Dingwall. 

54526.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall)    No  communication 
with  Durness  ? — Except  by  mail-coach. 

54527.  Is  there  not  by  sea? — The  steamer  comes  into 
Loch  Erriboll  once  a  fortnight  in  sixmmer,  and  once  in 
three  months  in  winter. 

54528.  (Professor  Smart.)    The  conception   of   the  The  relief  of 
definition  of  able-bodied  in  Scotland  is  evidently  very  the  able- 
rough  and  ready  ? — An  able-bodied  man  is  not  siipposed  bodied 

to  be  entitled  to  relief  in  Scotland.  theory  and 

54529.  I  know ;  but  your  definition  of  what  an  able-  ^ 
bodied  man  is  is  rather  rough  and  ready ;  a  good  deal 

is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  inspector,  is  it  not? — Of 
the  medical  man. 

54530.  And  an  inspector,  for  example,  may  take  the 
view  that  if  a  man  is  stai^ving  he  really  is  not  able- 
bodied  ? — No,  he  is  not  able-bodied. 

54531.  You  have  heard  that  stated  ? — Yes. 

54532.  Does  that  appeal  to  you  as  very  logical? — I 
know  the  able-bodied  in  some  of  my  parishes  have 
received  relief. 

54533.  The  system  works  well  enougli ;  it  is  like  a 
distinction  between  a  tall  man  and  a  short  man.  You 
know  what  it  means,  but  you  do  not  like  to  draw  the  line 
very  closely  ? — That  is  so. 

54534.  Do  you  ever  have  appeals  to  the  sheriff  if  a  Appeals  to 
man  is  refiised  relief  on  account  of  his  being  able-bodied  ?  sheriff  by 
Does  he  ever  appeal  to  the  sheriff  to  say  that  his  wages  able-bodied 
are  so  small  that  they  cannot  be  considered  ? — That  came  ^  ,^ 
out  in  the  evidence  before  the  committee  on  the  ad-  relief 
ministration  of  relief,  that  in  the  large  tomis  they  did 

make  an  appeal  to  the  sheriff. 

54535.  On  that  ground  ?— Yes. 

54536.  (Mr  Phelps.)    The  fall  in  population  is  very  Movements  of 
unevenly  distributed,  I  gather,  in  your  district.    What  population 
has  been  the  cause  of  the  movement  of  pojDiilation  in  in  Northern 
Elgin  and  Nairn  and  that  part  of  the  world  ?— The  young  highland 
people  are  going  away,  leaving  the  coimtry  altogether.  ''^^^  ' 

54537.  Are  the  local  manufactories  in  those  towns, 
such  as  they  were,  diminishing  ? — We  have  very  few  big 
works  in  the  North  at  all. 


54538.  Have  you  much  domestic  industry  ?- 
labour,  but  they  cannot  get  farm  labourers. 


-Yes,  farm  Scarcity  of 
farm 

54539.  In  a  smaller  town,  such  as  you  find  in  that 

district,  would  you  find  many  people  working  still  in  gxtent°of  ° 
their  cottages  ? — Yes.  home 

54540.  At  looms,  or  what  not  ? — No,  they  work  on  industries, 
outside  labour. 

54541.  Do  yon  find  any  manufactures  going  on  in  the 
cottages  as  well  ? — In  certain  districts  we  do. 

54542.  What  kind  of  manufactiire  ? — There  is  the 
Highland  tweed  industry,  and  some  of  them  make 
blankets  for  themselves. 

54543.  That  is  in  the  western  half  ? — Yes. 

54544.  Do  you  find  anything  in  the  eastern  division  ? — 
No,  I  am  not  aware  of  any. 

54545.  How  do  the  small  towns  that  you  speak  of  Effect  of 
support  themselves  ;  what  industries  have  they  ?    Is  the  tourists  and 
tourist  industry  a  growing  one  ?- 

passing  through  the  North.  pauperism 

54546.  Take  places  like  Nairn,  for  instance,  has  that  and 
grown  of  late  years  in  consequence  of  visitors? — Con- ®"'P^°y''™^"''- 
siderably. 

54547.  What  effect  do  you  find   that   has   on  the 
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pauperism  of  the  place  ? — I  do  not  think  that  it  has  any 
effect  on  it,  except  it  tends  to  keep  down  the  pauperism, 
because  a  great  many  let  their  rooms ;  that  is  always  a 
means  of  earning  a  little. 

54548.  Does  it  concentrate  employment  on  a  certain 
part  of  the  year  ? — Yes,  in  letting  their  rooms. 

54549.  And  in  employment  ? — No,  there  is  no  employ- 
ment. 

54550.  Does  not  the  presence  of  visitors  increase  the 
casual  employment  of  the  town? — To  a  certain  extent 
in  Nairn ;  they  go  as  golf  caddies  on  the  links. 

54551.  What  effect  has  that  on  the  habits  of  the 
people  ? — I  think  it  is  better  for  them ;  it  is  always 
bringing  money  into  their  hands. 

54552.  Do  you  think  they  form  regular  habits  of 
industry  ? — I  think  so  ;  I  have  heard  no  complaints. 

54553.  With  regard  to  shooting,  you  say  that  in  some 
places  the  shooting  and  fishing  have  increased  the  rates, 
and  diminished  the  burden  ? — Have  increased  the  rental. 

54554.  What  has  been  the  effect  on  the  industry  of 
those  districts  of  the  spread  of  fishing  and  shooting 
properties  ? — There  are  no  industries  in  those  districts. 

54555.  Did  they  supplant  any  industry  ? — Some  people 
said  they  did  away  with  the  sheep  farms. 

54556.  Is  that  your  experience? — I  have  not  had 
sufficient  experience  to  answer  that  question. 

54557.  Have  you  any  experience  of  their  diminishing 
the  number  of  crofters  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that  either. 

54558.  You  have  no  experience  of  that  ? — No. 

54559.  You  do  not  attribute  the  diminution  in  the 
population  to  the  shooting  properties  ? — No. 

54560.  Nor  the  deer  forests? — No,  I  do  not  tliink 
there  is  the  same  demand  by  crofters  now. 

54561.  You  do  not  think  the  deer  forests  have  done 
anything  to  diminish  population  ? — I  am  not  aware  that 
they  have. 

54562.  You  say  that  people  who  hold  land  come  upon 
tlie  rates  less  often  than  people  who  live  purely  as 
labourers  ? — That  is  so. 

54563.  Why  is  that  ? — They  are  always  able  to  grow  a 
few  potatoes,  and  have  got  the  corn,  and  they  have  a  few 
hens  and  a  cow,  and  they  are  not  so  liable  to  come  on  the 
rates. 

54564.  They  have  more  to  fall  back  upon? — They 
have  more  to  fall  back  upon.  An  ordinary  labourer  with 
a  family  to  keep,  when  lie  lias  to  pay  the  rent  and  taxes, 
and  so  on,  cannot  afford  to  save  much  money. 

54565.  Do  you  think  the  occupation  of  land  in  that 
way  tends  to  promote  tlirifty  habits  ? — It  has  a  tendency 
to  keep  them  off  the  I'ates. 

54566.  I  am  asking  what  the  cause  of  that  is,  what 
is  the  immediate  cause ;  do  you  think  it  makes  their 
habits  more  thrifty? — They  have  always  had  something 
off  their  piece  of  land  attached  to  their  hotise. 

54567.  Then  you  tliink  people  in  that  position  are 
more  temperate  than  ordinary  labourers  ? — I  could  not 
say. 

54568.  You  can  only  state  the  two  facts,  that  they 
have  land,  and  that  they  are  not  on  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes. 

54569.  You  say  that  in  Barra  the  building  of  houses 
is  proceeding  rapidly  ? — Not  rapidly. 

54570.  At  any  rate  you  say  it  is  proceeding?  I  was 
rather  strack  with  the  expression  in  your  separate  report, 
in  paragraph  14  :  "  There  is  at  present  great  activity  in 
'  house-building."  That  is  your  expression  ? — That  is  not 
the  crofters,  that  is  a  different  class  of  people  altogether. 

54571.  By  whom  is  that  building  done?  Who  are 
putting  them  up  ? — Local  merchants. 

54572.  It  is  a  speculation  on  the  part  of  local 
capitalists  ? — Yes. 

54573.  Is  there  a  good  market  for  such  houses ;  do 
they  let  readily? — In  the  fishing  season  there  is  no 
accommodation,  and  that,  of  course,  is  the  reason  they 
are  going  up. 

54574.  They  are  occupied  during  the  fishing  season, 
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but  are  not  occupied  the  rest  of  the  year  ? — They  will  be 
occupied  the  rest  of  the  year. 

54575.  By    whom? — The    shopkeepers    and  their 
families. 

54576.  And  they  will  take  in  fishers  as  lodgers  in  the 
fishing  season  ? — Yes. 

54577.  What  sort  of  houses  are  they ;  how  many  rooms  Accommoda- 
would  they  have,  for  instance  ? — Four  or  five  rooms  :  tion  and  rents, 
two-storeyed  houses,  stone  and  lime,  and  slated. 

54578.  With  slated  roofs  ? — Yes,  those  that  are 
up  will  all  be  slated  roofs. 

54579.  And  glazed  windows? — Yes,  they  are  good 
houses. 

54580.  What  return  do  people  expect  to  get  on  their 
capital  for  building  houses  of  that  sort  ? — I  expect  they 
will  get  a  good  return  if  the  fishing  season  is  good  ;  if  the 
fishing  is  bad  for  a  year  or  two  they  will  get  no  return. 

54581.  It  is  payment  by  results? — Yes. 

54582.  A  man  goes  down  for  the  fishing  and  wants  to 
be  accommodated  with  a  bedroom,  I  suppose ;  he  would 
have  no  more  ? — Just  a  bedroom,  probably. 

54583.  What  would  he  pay  a  week  for  it  ? — Previous 
to  this  you  could  not  get  accommodation ;  they  built 
wooden  huts  on  their  curing  stations,  and  stayed  there, 
and,  of  course,  tliey  were  not  rated. 

54584.  What  should  you  expect  them  to  be  charged  ? 
— I  could  not  say  wliat  the  Barra  people  would  charge. 
There  is  really  no  accommodation  to  be  got.  I  know  one 
or  two  that  have  had  accommodation,  and  they  have 
complained  bitterly ;  but  what  they  paid  I  do  not  know. 

54585.  They  complained  that  the  charges  were  too 
high  ? — Yes. 

54586.  Supposing  a  cottage  of  the  kind  you  describe 
was  let  as  a  whole  by  the  week  for  a  year,  what  sort  of 
rent  would  you  get  for  it? — £12  or  £13. 

54587.  5s.  a  week  you  would  get  for  a  cottage  of  that 
sort  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  they  expect.  That  is  what  they 
will  be  rated  at,  from  £12  to  £13. 

54588.  The  assessment  would  represent  their  value? 
—Yes.  ^ 

54589.  Is  there  much  emigration  going  on  from  the  Emigration  \ 
upper  parts  of  the  Hebrides  ? — From  the  Protestant  part,  ^roiii  / 
but  not  the  Catholic  districts.  Protestant  ^ 

districts  of  thei 

54590.  Which  are  the  Catholic  districts  ? — Barra  and  Hebrides. 
South  Uist. 

54591.  They  are  almost  invariably  Catholic,  are  they? 
— Yes,  the  bulk  of  the  population  in  Barra  and  South 
Uist  are  Catholic. 

54592.  Can  you  explain  why  emigration  is  more  active 
in  one  than  in  the  other  ? — No,  but  they  are  not  leaving 
Barra  and  South  Uist. 

54593.  Taking  them  as  a  whole,  could  you  distinguish 
between  the  standard  of  living  in  the  two  parts  ? — No. 

54594.  Is  it  about  the  same  ? — Yes. 

54595.  But  the  Protestants  are  less  averse  to  moving  ? 
— They  are  going  away  in  greater  numbers. 

54596.  When  you  board  out  children,  you  send  the  Children 
Protestants  to  Protestant  homes  and  the  Catholics  to  boarded  with 
Catholic  homes  ?— That  is  so.  co-rehgionists, 


distinction  between  the 
—Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

You  would  class  them  together  in  that  way  ? — 


54597.  Do  you  make  any 
different  kinds  of  Protestants  ?- 

54598. 
Yes. 

54599.  How  many  poorhouses  have  you  under  your  Poorbouse 
inspection? — I  have  none  under  my  inspection.  inspection. 

54600.  You  do  not  inspect  the  poorhouses.  Do  you 
ever  visit  them  ? — I  have  visited  them  when  Mr  Barclay 
has  been  present.    He  is  the  senior  outdoor  officer. 

54601.  You  have  no  responsibility  with  regard  to  their 
management  ? — No. 

54602.  The  local  taxes  in  Scotland  are  divided  equally,  Division  of 
are  they  not,  between  the  owner  and  the  occupier  ? — The  local  rates 
amount  required  is  divided,  but  it  sometimes  happens  between 
tlie  occupiers'  rate  may  be  a  little  higher  than  the  ownera', 
or  it  may  be  the  other  way. 


occupier. 
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54603.  How  is  that  ? — The  grants  have  something  to 
do  with  it.  The  agricultural  rating  grant  in  the  rural 
parishes,  if  the  expenditiire  has  gone  down,  is  still  the 
same,  and  that  makes  a  slight  diiierence. 

54604.  And  the  benefit  of  that  goes  to  which  of  the 
two  ? — The  occupier. 

54605.  (Mr  Gardiner.)  With  regard  to  paragraph  17, 
would  you  be  glad  if  a  woman  inspector  were  appointed 
for  the  girls,  pure  and  simple  ?  —  I  think  a  woman 
inspector  woidd  be  a  veiy  good  thing. 

54606.  Would  you  welcome  it  rather? — Yes. 

54607.  I  do  not  quite  understand  how  you  manage 
your  able-bodied  men  even  now.  May  I  put  a  case  and 
ask  how  it  would  be  dealt  with.  An  able-bodied  man  is 
oixt  of  work,  his  wife  is  suffering  from  pneumonia,  say, 
and  needing  medical  attendance,  nourishment,  nursing, 
and  so  forth,  the  husband  applies  to  the  inspector  of 
poor  for  relief;  what  happens? — I  shoidd  think  relief 
woidd  be  granted  in  that  case. 

54608.  Although  the  man  is  able-bodied  ? — Yes. 

54609.  So  it  would  simply  be  the  necessity  of  the 
person  rather  than  the  condition  of  the  man  ? — Yes. 

54610.  You  do  not  regard  relief  to  the  wife  in  that 
case  as  relief  to  the  man? — It  would  be  the  husband 
that  would  be  relieved  in  that  case. 

54611.  Although  he  is  able-bodied  technically,  you 
would  relieve  ? — Yes. 

posed  54612.  From  paragraph  20,  I  notice  you  desire  an 

iuded  use    increased  control  on  the  part  of  the  central  authority  by 
■overnment  means  of  reducing  grants  in  cases  where  the  administra- 
tion is  unsatisfactory? — Withliolding  a  portion  of  the 
grant. 

54613.  Woidd  you  mind  telling  us  what  grants  are 
now  paid  through  the  central  authority?  You  have 
mentioned  one  to  Mr  Phelps  ? — The  Medical  Relief  Grant 
and  the  Pauper  Lunacy  Grant. 

54614.  Neither  of  those  grants  wovdd  help  you  as 
regards  good  administration? — No,  not  witliholding  the 
grants. 

54615.  So  would  you  like  to  see  the  grants  increased  ? 
— I  would  like  to  see  the  grants  increased  in  some  of 
those  Highland  parishes. 

54616.  From  Imperial  sources  ? — Yes. 

54617.  To  be  devoted  to  what  purpose  ? — Parish 
purposes. 

54618.  What  particular  purposes  ?  —  Towards  the 
reduction  of  the  abnormally  heavy  rates. 

54619.  You  would  like  to  get  something  for  your 
money  ?  —  Yes,  the  Board  might  have  some  further 
control. 

54620.  Over  the  internal  administration  of  the  poor- 
house  ?— Not  so  imich  that ;  over  the  poor. 

54621.  The  outdoor  poor  ?— Yes,  to  see  that  the  Parish 
Council  carry  out  their  suggestions  for  the  administration 
of  relief. 

54622.  In  your  theory,  if  the  Parish  Council  refuse 
to  administer  out-relief,  as  we  call  it,  on  soimd  lines, 
then  the  Pauper  Ltmacy  Grant  for  that  parish  should  be 
reduced? — A  pi'oportion  of  it  withheld  from  them  to 
make  them  cany  out  the  Board's  wishes. 

54623.  You  have  not  any  suggestion  to  make  with 
regard  to  what  other  grants  should  be  invented  ? — No. 

54624.  Because  that  was  rather  an  important  feature 
in  Barra ;  did  not  the  desire  for  an  increased  Imperial 
grant  lead  to  tlie  more  or  less  breakdown  of  Poor  Law 
administration  in  Barra  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

54625.  You  do  not  think  there  was  a  political  aim? 
— -Of  coui-se,  we  cannot  tell. 

54626.  You  cannot  tell  me  exactly  on  what  principle 
you  would  like  to  see  the  grants  increased,  except  what 
you  said? — For  the  reduction  of  the  rate.  Wealthy 
parishes  get  bigger  grants  than  the  poorer  parishes. 

ecial  grant  54627.  In  this  case,  which  you  give  in  paragraph  18, 

education  in  Barvas  the  school  rate  is  Is.  in  the  £,  and  the 

rposes  in  Scottish  Education  Department  makes  up  the  deficiency 

trvas.  by  special  grants? — That  is  a  Highland  and  an  island 


Mr.  A.  B. 
Millar. 


grant ;  if  the  poor  rate  is  above  3d.  in  the  £  they  make 
this  grant. 

54628.  From  Imperial  sources  ? — I  understand  so.         13  May  1907- 

54629.  You  would  like  tlie  same  thing  introduced  for 
your  poor  parishes  ? — Yes. 

54630.  I  did  not  quite  imderstaud  your  answer  to  Mr  Question  as  to 
Bentham  ;  in  the  very  large  parisli  you  mentioned  with  adequacy  of 
267,000  acres,  is  the  medical  relief  adequate  ?— Although  "^'^  ^^-gi^of 

it  is  of  that  extent,  a  great  deal  of  it  is  deer  forest ;  there  extent, 
are  no  people  on  it,  and  there  are  two  doctors,  one  at 
either  end. 

54631.  And  they  are  both  district  medical  officers? — 
Yes,  they  are  both  parish  doctors. 

54632.  (Mrs  Bosanquet.)  Can  you  tell  us  what  sort  Working 
of  hours  these  men  work  whose  wages  you  give  here —  hours  ot 
the  agricultiiral  labourers  ? — From  six  till  six,  with  two  agncultural 
■I              .  sxi  labourers, 
hours  or  two  and  a  half  hours  ott. 

54633.  Surely  the  orramen  or  cattlemen  must  be  up 
before  that  ? — They  are  the  hours,  but  they  must  be  up 
before  then,  they  have  the  horses  to  clean. 

54634.  ^Vhat  sort  of  hour  would  they  get  up? — 
Between  five  and  six  o'clock. 

54635.  Practically,  is  one  of  tlie  reasons  why  the 
unemployed  cannot  find  work  that  they  do  not  want  to 
be  up  at  liours  like  that — they  do  not  want  to  be  up  at 
four  or  five  o'clock  in  tlie  morning  ? — It  is  that  all  over 
Scotland  with  the  farm  labourers. 

54636.  The  farmers  would  not  find  town  men  much  Value  of 
use  to  them  ?— No,  they  are  of  little  use.  unemployed 

•'  .    as  farm 

54637.  What  does  a  school  teacher  do  for  a  house  in  labourers, 
these  districts  ? — The  School  Board  provide  a  house,  as  jjgusing  of 
a  rule.  board  school 

54638.  They  build  a  house  ?— A  house  is  attached  to  teachers, 
the  school. 

54639.  That  is  a  matter  of  course  ? — Yes. 

54640.  Would  a  system  of  Poor  Law  nursing  to  any 
large  extent  be  a  substitute  for  more  medical  work  or 
medical  attendance? — We  would  want  to  have  a  good 
number  of  nurses  in  some  of  the  parishes  for  you  to  say 
it  was  satisfactory. 

54641.  Do  you  think  the  peasant  would  object  to  the 
nurse  coming  in  and  helping? — Unfortimately  in  some 
of  the  parishes  the  nurse  coidd  not  stay  in  the  house. 

54642.  But  if  she  went  visiting  daily,  as  district  nurses 
do,  and  made  her  visit,  would  they  object  to  that? — I 
do  not  think  so. 

54643.  Is    phthisis   increasing  in   your  district? — 
Medical  men  say  so. 

54644.  Do  you  know  to  wliat  they  attribute  that ;  is 
it  the  want  of  ventilation  ? — I  cannot  say. 

54645.  Is  the  experiment  ever  tried  of  levying  tlie 
rates  in  kind? — No. 

54646.  It  woidd  be  very  much  easier  than  getting  the 
money  in  these  places,  woidd  it  not,  to  get  money's 
worth? — I  am  afraid  not. 

54647.  I  was  thinking  where  you  have  a  parish  with 
one  or  two  old  people  in  it,  it  would  be  quite  easy  for 
the  neighbours  to  take  them  a  little  oatmeal  and  milk  ? 
— They  do  that  to  a  great  extent  now. 

54648.  As  parish  relief? — No,  just  as  neighbours. 

54649.  It  struck  me  it  was  a  little  bit  expensive  and 
roundabout,  that  instead  of  letting  them  do  that  they 
should  have  to  pay  the  rate  that  would  have  to  be 
translated  again  into  food  by  the  Parish  Coimcil.  Do 
you  not  think  they  cou.ld  be  assigned  to  certain  numbers 
of  the  inhabitants  to  keep  ? — That  was  done  before  the 
Poor  Law  Act  of  1845  in  Shetland. 

54650.  How  did  tliat  work  ? — I  cannot  say. 

54651.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)   You  have  a  large  Duties  oj' 
district  to  inspect,  have  you  not? — Yes,  veiy  large. 
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54652.  Your  duties  are  not  only  Poor  Law  duties,  but 
you  also  have  certain  duties  under  the  Public  Health 
Act  ?-  Yes,  as  inspecting  officer  under  the  Public  Health 
Act. 

54653.  You  are  inspecting  officer  under  the  Public 
Health  Act  under  the  Local  Government  Board  ? — Yes. 


General  Super 
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Mr.  A.  B.        54654.  Each  of  the  inspectors  is  the  inspecting  officer 
Millar.      under  the  Public  Health  Act  for  his  district  ?— Yes. 

13  May  1907.     54655.  Just  as  he  is  general  superintendent  under  the 
 Poor  Law  ? — Yes. 

54656.  Recently,  as  you  know,  the  Local  Government 
Board  have  prepared  fresh  forms  with  a  largely  increased 
number  of  questions,  to  which  they  desire  answers  from 
each  parish  in  your  district  ? — Yes. 

54657.  Accordingly,  I  think  you  find  that  you  are  not 
able  to  overtake  the  visiting  of  all  the  parishes  each 
year,  as  you  fonnerly  did  ? — I  cannot  do  it  in  my  district. 
I  do  not  think  I  can  manaoe  to  do  one-half  of  them. 
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54658.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  new  system  is  a 
better  system  and  a  more  satisfactory  system? — Much 
more  satisfactoiy. 

54659.  And  more  thorough? — Yes,  and  the  Parish 
Councils  recognise  that. 

54660.  It  provides  yourself  and  the  Local  Government 
Board  with  very  much  increased  information  as  to  the 
administration  of  the  parish  in  question  ? — That  is  so. 

54661.  Your  district,  I  think,  necessitates  and  involves 
a  very  large  amount,  not  only  of  travelling  by  road,  but 
also  of  steamer  ti-avelling  ? — Yes. 

54662.  And  frequently  I  think  you  find  yourself  in 
winter  unable  to  plan  out  your  visiting  for  days  at  a 
time  ? — If  the  steamer  is  not  going,  of  course  you  cannot 
get  away ;  you  would  be  lying  up  in  some  places  for 
two  or  three  days. 

54663.  Several  years  ago,  before  a  Departmental 
Committee  of  the  Scottish  Local  Government  Board  on 
Medical  Relief,  you  gave  evidence,  I  think,  as  regards 
the  condition  of  things  in  your  district? — Yes. 

54664.  You  adhere  to  what  you  said  then  ? — Yes. 

54665.  I  think  you  have  also  seen  the  recommenda- 
tions Avhich  Avere  made  by  that  committee  ? — Yes,  1 
quite  agree  with  the  recommendations. 

54666.  One  of  those  recommendations  is  that  dwelling- 
houses  for  medical  officers  shoidd  be  provided  in  the 
parishes  ? — Yes. 

54667.  Where  they  do  not  exist  at  present  ? — Yes. 

54668.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  necessity  for  a  proper 
medical  relief  sei-vice  ? — I  think  so.  Great  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  getting  a  house  sometimes.  In  fact, 
there  was  a  pailsh  vacant  the  other  day,  and  one  of  the 
best  applicants  for  it  said,  it  was  only  on  condition  that 
the  parish  provided  a  house  that  he  would  come  to  the 
parish. 

54669.  Many  cases  of  that  have  occurred,  have  they 
not  ? — Yes. 

54670.  You  think  it  is  essential  to  a  proper  medical 
service  ? — Yes,  that  the  doctor  should  be  properly  housed. 

54671.  I  sujjpose  you  would  say,  would  you  not,  that 
one  of  the  main  defects  of  the  Poor  Law  administration 
in  the  Highlands  is  want  of  a  proper  medical  relief 
sei-vice,  is  it  not? — To  a  certain  extent,  but  there  have 
been  no  complaints,  at  least  I  have  not  heard  of  any 
complaints. 

54672.  You  have  told  us  about  the  medical  relief 
sen'ice  of  paupers,  but  I  suppose  now  it  is  within  your 
knowledge  that  the  salaries  that  are  given  to  medical 
officers  in  these  parishes  are  salaries  which  cover  not 
only  the  services  to  the  poor,  those  who  are  on  the  roU 
of  the  poor,  but  also  the  general  inhabitants  of  the 
parish  ? — The  salaiy  is  supposed  to  be  for  the  poor  only, 
but  as  a  nile  I  expect  it  includes  those  on  the  verge  of 
paujjei-ism. 

54673.  And  the  Local  Government  Board  has  very  little 
control  as  regards  the  salary  that  is  given  to  the  medical 
officer  out  of  the  rates  ? — They  approve  of  the  salary. 

54674.  In  so  far  as  it  ranks  against  the  medical  relief 
grant  ? — Yes. 

54675.  So  I  think  you  must  know  that  the  course  that 
the  Local  Government  Board  pursues  is  this :  when  the 
Parish  Council  comes  to  them  to  approve  of  a  salary 
which  they  think  is  inordinate,  looking  to  the  number  of 
paupers  in  the  jDarish,  the  answer  is :  we  will  only 
sanction  it  up  to  a  certain  sum  as  a  claim  against  the 


grant ;  but  in  so  far  as  you  give  anything  beyond  that, 
we  have  no  control  ? — Yes. 

54676.  That  is  the  position  ?— Yes. 

54677.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
salaries  in  different  parishes  are  really  not  at  all  uniform 
in  this  sense,  that  they  are  not  at  all  proportionate  to  the 
needs  of  each  parish  at  all  ? — They  are  not. 

54678.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  these  salaries  require  Need  for  re-f 
revision  so  far  as  they  claim  against  the  grant  for  the  vision  of 
whole  of  Scotland  ? — I  think  they  nright  be  revised.         medical  } 

_  A       ■  •  •     1      •  •!  1    •    ■  officers' 

o4d79.  a  revision  at  present  is  also  impossible,  is  it  salaries,  and] 
not,  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  stereotyping  section  of  the  difficulties 
Local  Government  Act,  1889  ? — Yes.  thereasto. 

54680.  That  section  makes  it  necessary  that  the  grants 
should  be  distributed  as  they  were  in  1889  ? — Yes. 

54681.  You  know,  I  think,  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  has  pressed  that  very  frequently  and  very  often 
on  successive  Governments  without  yet  having-  the  thing 
put  right  ? — That  is  so. 


medical  relief. 


54682.  The    result    of    the    present   system  being 
extremely  anomalous  ? — Yes. 

54683.  In  the  report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  Improved  \ 

of  1904  it  was  stated  of  your  district  that  while  much  medical  reliei 

remains  to  be  done,  the  conditions  appear  to  be  improv-  in  Northern* 

ing.    That  is  the  medical  relief  arrangements.    Is  that  JJjs'ils-Jid  > 
°       •  ■     o    V  •  •  District.  J 

your  opmion  .•' —  i  es ;  they  are  improving.  \ 

54684.  In  what  respect  are  they  improving  ? — Some  of 
the  parishes  have  another  medical  man  brought  into  the 
parish,  whereas  they  had  only  one  before ;  and  other 
jDarishes  that  had  not  a  doctor  have  now  obtained  the 
service  of  one.  Most  of  the  parishes  have  a  doctor 
either  within  the  parish  or  within  a  very  short  distance 
of  it. 

54685.  Is  that  the  case  in  Orkney  particularly,  where, 
of  course,  you  have  many  islands  ? — Almost  every  island 
in  Orkney  has  a  doctor. 

54686.  Either   a   male   or  female   resident  practi- 
tioner ? — Yes. 

54687.  That  is  very  necessary  there,  because  frequently 
in  winter  it  is  impossible  to  get  from  one  island  to 
another  ? — Yes. 

54688.  Although  there  may  be  two  or  three  islands 
comprehended  in  the  one  parish  ? — Yes. 

54689.  Generally  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  Local  Need  for 
Government  Board  should  have  more  power  of  regulating  increased 
the  administrative  details  connected  with  the  medical  powers  of 
officers?— Yes.  Board  as  to 

54690.  And  that  that  should  be  got  by  legislation  ?- 
Yes. 

54691.  There  is  mention  made  in  that  Report  of  the  Medical  Clubs 
club  system  that  is  in  operation  in  some  parishes  in  the  p^^^^^^ 
Highlands.    Will  you  explain  that  ? — The  Parish  Council  Qomjgjig  . 
form  themselves  into  a  medical  relief  committee,  and 
they  draw  up  rules.    In  some  parishes  the  doctor  gets 
5s.  per  family,  no  matter  how  many  members  are  in  the 
family ;  in  another  case,  Barra,  for  instance,  it  is  only 
3s.  a  family  that  the  doctor  gets.    In  one  or  two  of  the 
Orkney  parishes  he  will  get  5s.  for  the  man  and  wife, 
3s.  for  a  son  above  a  certain  age,  and  probably  2s.  for  a 
daughter  above  a  certain  age. 

54692.  That  is  a  voluntary  assessment  ? — Yes  ;  and 
the  doctor  collects  it  himself  in  most  cases,  or  gets  some- 
one to  collect  it  for  liim. 

54693.  Does  that  system  work  well,  do  you  think  ? — 
Some  doctors  say  it  does,  and  other  doctors  do  not  agree 
with  it,  because  they  think  the  figure  is  too  low  ;  and  I 
must  admit  that  3s.  a  family  for  a  year  is  rather  low. 

54694.  I  believe  that  the  system  existed  in  1904  in 
certain  parishes  in  the  counties  of  Inverness-shire,  Suther- 
land, Orkney,  and  Caithness? — Yes. 

54695.  Has  it  spread  since  then?— I  do  not  think  so. 
I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

54696.  It  still  goes  on  in  the  parishes  in  which  it 
existed  at  that  time  "i- — Yes. 

54697.  You  are  of  opinion  that  it,  on  the  whole,  works 
well  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

54698.  The  only  objection  being  that  in  some  cases 
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the  voluntary  assessment  is  too  small  ? — Yes  ;  and  tliey 
will  not  increase  the  volimtary  assessment  because  the 
doctor  is  already  getting  a  high  salary  to  attend  to  the 
paupers  on  the  roll.  They  consider  they  are  paying 
them  when  they  pay  their  rates. 

54699.  (il/?*  Bentliam.)  Do  they  pay  the  3s.  regularly  ? 
— Unfortunately  they  do  not  pay  it  regiilarly. 

54700.  Do  they  think  the  amoxmt  the  medical  man  is 
getting  from  the  rates  is  quite  sufficient  for  his  services 
as  a  whole  ? — They  take  that  into  account. 

54701.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  There  is  also  in  one 
parish  tire  case  of  the  salaiy  of  the  doctor  being 
g-uaranteed  and  paid  by  the  proprietor  ? — Yes ;  that  is 
so  in  North  Harris  ;  bxrt  he  is  not  the  parish  doctor  now. 

54702.  Will  you  explain  how  that  is  done  ?  —  The 
proprietor  of  North  Harris  guarantees  to  him  a  salary  of 
£200  a  year  and  a  fi'ee  house,  and  he  is  to  attend  all 
the  ci'ofters  and  cottars  on  his  estate.  They  pay  him  for 
medicine  ;  that  is  not  included  in  his  salaiy. 

54703.  Do  the  Parish  Council  make  any  arrangements 
with  him? — He  was  parish  doctor;  but  he  objected  to 
the  small  salary  attached  to  his  district,  and  resigned 
his  office,  so  that  he  is  not  parish  doctor  now. 

54704.  As  regards  the  poorhouse  in  Lochmaddy,  which 
is  in  North  Uist,  I  tliink  the  parishes  which  are  in  the 
combination  are  the  parishes  from  four  or  five  different 
islands,  are  they  not  ? — Yes ;  there  is  Harris,  North  Uist, 
South  Uist,  and  Barra.  Of  coiu'se,  there  are  several 
islands  over  and  above  that. 

54705.  I  tliink  you  are  of  opinion  that  sometimes  it  is 
impossible  to  send  old  people  to  tliat  poorhouse,  the 
passage  being  a  sea  one,  and  very  often  a  rather  rough 
and  stormy  one  ? — Yes ;  and  there  is  the  late  hour  of 
arrival.  Really  the  Lochmaddy  poorhouse  suits  the 
parish  of  North  Uist  and  the  parish  of  Harris,  but  not 
South  Uist  and  Barra. 

54706.  In  the  Lochmaddy  poorhouse  there  are  several 
old  people  ? — Yes. 

54707.  That  is  a  condition  of  things  which  is,  of 
course,  not  confined  to  Lochmaddy,  the  condition  of 
getting  to  the  workhouse  and  the  remoteness  of  the 
poorhouse  from  the  jiarish  of  chargeability.  It  is  that 
which  leads  you  to  think  that  tlie  suggestion  of  rooms 
or  cottages  provided  for  the  accommodation  of  the  poor 
is  a  good  one  ? — Yes ;  they  are  more  comfortable  in 
those  rooms. 

54708.  And  they  have  not  so  much  objection  to  going 
there  ? — No,  they  have  not. 

54709.  From  your  inspection,  in  yoru'  opinion  do  you 
think  these  rooms  and  cottages  are  well  equipped  and 
provided  and  built  ? — Some  of  them  are,  and  others  are 
not.  There  are  a  number  of  old  people  there,  infirm 
and  invalid  people ;  and  I  would  like  to  see  a  trained 
nurse  in  attendance.  The  nurse  who  is  in  attendance  is 
probably  not  a  trained  nurse,  although  she  attends  to 
their  wants. 

54710.  That  would  be  where  there  is  a  good  number  ? 
— Yes. 

54711.  What  is  the  largest  of  these  settlements? — 
There  ■  is  one  in  Invemess-shire  with  about  sixteen  rooms, 
but  there  are  only  foui-  occupied  just  now. 

54712.  Where  is  that  ?— Netliybridge. 

54713.  Is  there  any  reason  why  these  should  not  be 
occupied  ? — No ;  the  pauperism  is  going  down,  they  have 
no  one  to  put  in  them. 

54714.  Is  there  any  other  you  know  of  ? — There  is  one 
in  Laggan  parish.    That  is  a  very  nice  one.    They  have  - 
eight  rooms  there. 

54715_.  Where  is  that?  —  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
KingTissie.  It  is  a  stone  and  lime  house,  with  a  wooden 
floor,  water  laid  on,  and  very  comfortable ;  there  is  a 
nurse  and  the  doctor  and  the  inspector  of  the  poor  reside 
near  at  hand.    They  get  more  attention  there. 

54716.  You  think  it  would  be  well  that  these  smaU 
cottages  should  be  encouraged  ?  —  Yes ;  the  Parish 
Council  should  be  allowed  to  erect  them. 

54717.  Rather  than  the  large  poorhouses,  the  objection 
being  they  are  so  remote  from  the  parish  of  residence  ? — 
Yes. 
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54718.  I  think  you  know  that  in  Lochmaddy  you 
have  the  difficulty,  or  at  least  in  these  islands  you  have 
the  difficulty,  of  removing  lunatic  paupers  to  Inverness. 
I  tliink  you  are  aware  that  jDrovision  is  being  made  in 
this  Lochmaddy  poorhouse,  where  the  accommodation  is 
considerable,  for  obsei-vation  wards,  in  cases  where  the 
medical  officer  reports  that  the  patient  can  be  kept  there 
for  a  period  until  it  is  seen  really  whetlier  it  is  necessary 
to  send  him  on  to  the  district  asylum.  Is  tliat  not  so  ? — 
I  am  not  aware  of  it.  I  thought  the  cases  that  were  to 
go  to  Lochmaddy  were  those  that  were  suitable  for 
boarding  out. 

54719.  It  may  be  for  boarding  out  as  weU.  Instead 
of  sending  them  to  Inverness  at  a  cost  of  £10  to  the 
parish,  there  shall  be  observation  wards  there  with  the 
view  of  their  being  returned  to  their  homes  cured,  or 
being  boarded  out  ? — That  was  what  the  parishes  wanted, 
but  I  did  not  know  that  that  had  been  sanctioned  by  the 
Limacy  Board. 

54720.  Professor  Smart  asked  you  about  the  able-  Method  of 
bodied.    Is  it  not  the  case  that  in  eveiy  instance  where  determining 
relief  is  asked  for,  before  a  man  can  be  said  to  be  able-  ^^^'j^g^^^^foj. 
bodied  there  must  be  a  certificate  to  that  effect  by  the  jgjjgf 
medical  officer ;  it  is  not  a  question  for  the  inspector  of  bodied. 

the  poor  so  much  as  for  the  medical  officer? — The 
medical  officer  certifies  if  a  man  is  able-bodied. 

54721.  He  must  certify  that  he  is  able-bodied.  It  is 
not  so  much  the  discretion  of  the  inspector  of  poor  which 
settles  the  matter ;  it  is  the  certificate  of  the  duly 
appointed  medical  officer  ? — Yes. 

54722.  You  were  asked  about  the  letting  of  farms.  Scarcity  of 
and  the  getting  of  farm  laboui-.    Is  it  within  your  know-  agricultural 
ledge,  as  has  been  said  frequently,  that  farms  now  are  '^bour. 
difficult  to  let  unless  the  farmer  can  work  them  with  his 

own  family  ?    Have  you  heard  that  said  ? — I  have  heard 
that  said,  too. 

54723.  And  you  know  it  as  a  fact  ? — I  could  not  say 
it  is  a  fact. 

54724.  You  cannot  express  an  opinion  as  to  whether 
there  is  reason  for  it  ? — No. 

54725.  {Mr  Russell  Wakefield.)  With  regard  to  the 
scarcity  of  farm  labour,  is  it  an  all-tlie-year-roimd  scarcity, 
or  only  a  scarcity  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  ? — They 
are  engaged  for  a  year. 

54726.  Are  they  wanted  throughout  the  year? — They 
are  wanted  throughout  the  year. 

54727.  It  is  those  that  caimot  be  obtained  ?  It  is  not 
people  who  are  wanted  at  special  times? — No;  those 
who  are  required  for  the  year. 

54728.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Do  they  not  want  people 
specially  at  haymaking  and  harvest  times  ? — They  have 
difficulty  in  getting  that  labour,  too,  but  not  so  much 
as  getting  the  reg-ular  labour. 

54729.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)    With  regard  to  the  Parentsapply- 

last  23aragraph  of  your  statement,  you  say  that  frequently  ing  for  relief 

parents  apply  for  relief  without  the  knowledge  of  their  j  , 

families,  the  sons  and  daughters  ? — Yes,  I  have  come  of 
'       1  °  their  family, 

across  several  cases.  •' 

54730.  You  have  known  several  cases  of  that  sort  ? — 
Yes,  where  the  family  objected  veiy  much  when  they 
heard  the  people  were  getting  relief,  and  have  only  found 
out  they  were  getting  relief  through  the  printed  lists  of 
paupers. 

54731.  {Mr  Bentliam)  Would  not  the  inspector 
acquaint  the  family  with  the  fact? — Some  inspectors 
would,  and  others  would  not ;  there  is  no  definite  rule. 

54732.  {Mr  PattenrMaaBougall.)  The  sons  and 
daughters  are  probably  living  away? — Yes,  the  sons 
may  be  abroad. 

54733.  (Mr  Bentliam.)  I  thought  this  question  applied 
more  to  those  who  were  living  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — 
Many,  of  course,  are  living  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
others  are  in  other  parts  of  Scotland,  or  probably  abroad. 

54734.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall)    You  approve  of  the  Approval  of 

printing  of  the  lists  of  paupers,  do  you  ? — Yes,  and  that  practice  of 

is  a  recommendation  of  the  Board.  prmting  lists  j 

01  paupers. 

54735.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis)  With  regard  to  those 
parish  cottages  you  spoke  of,  how  are  they  managed  ? — 
There  is  generally  a  woman  put  in  charge,  who  attends 
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to  the  old  people  if  they  require  her  help.  If  they  do 
not  require  her  help  she  just  supei-vises  them,  but  does 
not  interfere  with  them.  If  they  are  confined  to  bed  she 
will  cook  their  meals  and  attend  to  them  and  clean  up 
■"he  manage-  the  room.  If  they  are  able  to  go  about  themselves  she 
aent  of  parish  fjggg  j^^^  interfere,  but  she  does  all  the  washing,  as  a  mle. 
ottages  for 

laupers.  54736.  Is  she  appointed  by  the  Parish  Coimcil  ? — Yes, 

and  receives  her  wages  from  the  Parish  Coimcil. 

54737.  Even  although  the  cottage  does  not  belong  to 
them  ? — The  cottages  are  all  tlie  property  of  the  Parish 
Council,  as  a  nile. 

54738.  I  thougiit  you  said  in  some  cases  the  proprietors 
provided  parish  cottages  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

54739.  With  regard  to  food,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
does  this  woman  look  after  that;  does  she  cook? — If 
they  are  confined  to  bed  she  does  the  cooking.  The 
inspector  pays  the  allowance  over  to  each  one,  and  they 
can  spend  it  as  they  like.  She  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  allowance,  but  she  attends  to  them  if  they  are  sick 
or  confined  to  bed. 

54740.  So  that  the  Parish  Councils  do  not  consider 
they  are  responsible  for  seeing  they  are  properly  fed  ? — 
The  inspector  pays  the  allowance  over  to  them  the  same 
as  he  would  to  an  ordinary  pauper. 

54741.  Supposing  they  did  not  spend  enough  upon 
food,  so  that  they  were  not  properly  fed,  the  Parish 
Council  would  not  consider  themselves  responsible  for 
that  ? — No ;  they  would  consider  after  they  had  paid  the 
allowance  that  that  was  all  they  had  to  do.  The  inspector 
to  a  certain  extent  is  responsible,  and  he  will  ascertain 
that  by  visiting. 

54742.  So  it  is  looked  on  as  outdoor  relief  ? — Yes ;  it 
is  outdoor  z-elief.  It  is  only  providing  houses  for  them 
because  tliey  are  lonable  to  get  a  house  anywhere  else,  or 
probably  their  own  was  in  a  ruinous  condition,  and 
dangerous  for  them  to  live  in. 

54743.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  Occasionally  Parish 
Councils  will  themselves  repair  a  ruinous  house,  re-roof 
it  ? — Yes,  they  will  do  that. 

54744.  (Mr  Bentham.)  That  is  classed  as  outdoor  relief ; 
is  that  not  so  ? — Yes,  outdoor  relief. 


then 


54745.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  The  repair  of  the  house 
men  would  be  regarded  as  relief? — It  would  be  con- 
sidered part  of  the  relief  given  to  the  pauper. 


54746.  Do  the  Parish  Council  ever  pay  the  rent  ? — Yes. 

54747.  Direct  to  the  landlord? — The  Board  have  re- 


ayment  of 
auper's  rent 

ouncu!         commended  they  shordd  not  pay  it  direct  to  the  landlord, 
but  hand  it  to  the  pauper. 

54748.  But  they  do  take  it  into  accoimt,  I  suppose,  in 
the  amoimt  they  give  to  the  pauper ;  is  that  it  ? — As  a 
rule  tliey  fix  the  weekly  aliment,  and  then  an  allowance 
for  rent  over  and  above  that. 

54749.  Specially?— Yes. 

54750.  They  give  it  as  a  settled  amount? — Yes,  as 
rent. 

eedforpower  54751.  You  said,  I  think,  that  it  was  desirable  that 
provide  a  the  Parish  Coimcil  should  i^rovide  a  house  in  some  cases 
for  the  medical  officer.  Do  you  mean  that  they  should 
build  it  ? — Yes,  build  it ;  the  Parish  Coimcil  should  be 
able  to  take  a  loan  over  it,  and  get  the  sanction  of  the 
Board  to  the  plans  and  the  number  of  years  for  the 
repayment  of  the  loan. 

54752.  The  difficulty  being  that  there  is  not  a  house  ? 
— Not  a  house  suitable.  There  may  be  a  house,  but  not 
a  house  suitable  for  a  doctor. 

54753.  At  present  they  cannot  do  it,  I  suppose  ? — No, 
they  cannot  do  it. 

54754.  It  is  necessary  they  should  be  able  to  borrow 
for  the  purpose  ? — Yes. 

54755.  With  regard  to  these  parishes  iu  wliich  the 
rate  is  so  very  heavy,  J  think  Mr  Bentham  said  some- 
thing to  you  about  whether  it  woidd  not  be  weU  that 
some  of  them  should  be  combined,  so  that  there  should 
be  some  larger  area  than  the  parish.    What  is  your 


objection  exactly  to  having  a  larger  area? — You  are  Objection  to 
altering  your  whole  district.    It  depends  on  how  you  are  ^^j^g^j,*' 
going  to  levy  the  rate,  if  it  is  to  be  over  the  county  or  relievine 
over  a  certain  district.  highly  nited 

54756.  Let  me  put  it  this  way  :  supposing  you  combine  P^-i'shes,  and 

•  i-irOi/  T)rOT)OSGCl  111" 

some  of  these  areas  into  a  larger  area,  would  not  that  ^i.e/sed  grants 
tend  to  diminish  the  burden  on  the  particularly  heavily-  to  such 
rated  parishes  ? — It  woidd.  parishes. 

54757.  Would  that  not  be  a  means  of  meeting  the 
difficulty,  or  do  you  see  objection  to  it,  and  if  so,  what? 
— I  would  rather  that  the  grants  were  increased  to  these 
poor  parishes. 

54758.  If  you  increase  the  grants,  that  means  that  you 
are  throwing  the  charge  on  the  State,  does  it  not  ? — The 
wealthy  parishes  get  the  best  of  the  grant,  they  are 
given  the  grant  on  valuation. 

54759.  You  mean  the  basis  of  allowing  the  grant 
should  be  changed  ? — Yes. 

54760.  So  that  the  poor  parishes  should  get  more 
benefit  from  it  ? — Yes. 

54761.  (Mr  Booth.)  In  that  way  would  you  decide 
which  parish  was  a  poor  parish  and  which  parish  was 
not.  You  want  the  grant  to  be  distributed  in  a  way  not 
according  to  population,  I  imderstand  ? — It  is  according 
to  population  and  valuation  just  now. 

54762.  You  want  to  alter  that  ?— Yes. 

54763.  And  make  it  more  according  to  poverty  ? — Yes. 

54764.  How  are  you  going  to  decide  Avhat  is  to  be  the 
test  of  poverty  ? — Against  the  heavy  rating. 

54765.  You  would  take  it  the  rating  per  head  ? — Yes. 

54766.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Would  that  not  be  open  to 
the  objection  that  the  more  they  spend  the  more  they 
would  get  fi-om  the  State  ? — But  there  would  be  a  safe- 
guard in  the  collection  of  the  rates,  a  certain  amount 
must  be  collected. 

54767.  But  anything  above  the  minimum,  you  would 
say,  would  be  recouped  wholly  or  partly  from  the  State ; 
is  that  your  scheme  ? — Yes. 

54768.  Is  it  not  open  to  the  objection  that  that  might 
lead  to  extravagance  ? — I  would  give  the  central  board 
more  power  over-  them. 

54769.  Is  it  not  difficult  for  a  central  board  in  a 
matter  of  that  sort  to  exercise  control  over  a  local 
board  ? — They  could  withhold  a  portion  of  the  grant. 

54770.  If  the  expenditure  exceeded  a  certain  amoimt  ? 
—Yes. 

54771.  If  they  withheld  the  grant  their  difficulty  would 
not  be  met,  because  they  would  not  get  the  increased 
expenditure  out  of  the  grant  ? — No,  but  the  administra- 
tion will  be  kept  up  to  standard. 

54772.  (Mr  Booth.)  You,  I  think,  told  Mr  Patten-  Method  of 
MacDoiigall  that  the  decision  as  to  whether  an  applicant  determining 
was  or  was  not  able-bodied  rested  mainly  with  the  ^ 

doctor  ? — As  a  rule  the  doctor  is  the  one  who  certifies  able-bodied 
the  able-bodied. 


54773.  Does  it  not  follow  fi-om  that  that  it  is  not  a 
question  of  what  a  man  is  earning,  but  what  he  is  capable 
of  earning  ? — Yes. 

54774.  With  regard  to  what  you  see  of  the  poorhouses.  Question  of 
you  do  visit  them,  I  think,  although  you  do  not  inspect  General 
them  ?— I  only  visit  them  if  Mr  Barclay  happens  to  be  in  ^uperinten- 

■1  "ijii  j_"  C16I1C  in  SpGC  t" 

the  parish  at  tfie  same  time.  ^^le  poor- 

54775.  You  do  not  visit  them  independently  ?— No.      houses  in  his 

district. 

54776.  Is  there  any  particular  object  in  your  visiting 
them  ? — No.  Mr  Barclay,  om-  senior  officer,  sees  all  the 
poorhouses,  and  if  he  is  in  the  parish  I  wiU  go  with  him 
to  the  poorhouse.  If  he  was  not  there,  I  would  not  go  to 
the  poorhouse  myself. 

54777.  Going  with  him  in  that  way,  what  is  the 
object? — Just  to  see  thimigh  the  building. 

54778.  Do  you  take  particular  interest  in  those  inside 
whom  you  have  known  outside? — If  I  saw  any  inside 
that  I  have  known  outside. 
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54779.  Yon  do  not  go  with  the  object  of  seeing  how 
they  are  treated  ? — I  do  not  visit  the  poorhouses  at  all. 
I  understand  the  Board  are  going  to  put  that  duty  on  us 
next  year. 

54780.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougaU.)  If  the  grant  were  to 
be  re-allocated,  I  think  another  suggestion  that  was  made 


ed  by  Local  ^j^^  Local  Taxation  Commission  is  that  it  should  be 
sation  •' 


according  to  the  ability  of  each  parish.  Is  that  not  so  ? 
—Yes. 

54781.  The  ability  of  each  parish  is  decided  by  the 
assessable  value  ? — Yes. 

54782.  That  woidd  be  a  very  fair  test,  would  it  not  ? — 
I  think  so. 


Mr.  A.  B. 

Millar. 


13  May  1907. 


Mr  William  Penney,  called  and  examined. 


ties  of 
eral 
perinten- 
it  of  Poor. 


54783.  (Mr  Patten-MaeDougall.) — You  are  one  of  the 
four  general  superintendents  under  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  Scotland  ? — I  am. 

54784.  Your  district  is  the  Southern  Highland  Dis- 
trict ? — It  is. 

54785.  You  were  appointed  to  that  district  in  1900  ? — 
I  was. 

54786.  Prior  to  1900  I  thint  it  is  the  case  that  joii 
were  general  superintendent  for  the  Highland  District, 
of  which  Mr  Millar  is  now  superintendent  ? — I  was. 

54787.  So  that  your  experience  of  Poor  Law  adminis- 
tration in  Scotland  is  now  somewhat  long? — Between 
tliirteen  and  fourteen  years. 

54788.  You  have  prepared  a  statement  of  your 
evidence,  which  we  Avill  treat  as  your  evidence-in-chief 
if  you  will  kindly  hand  it  in  ? — Certainly. 

(The  witness  handed  in  the  folloiving  statement.) 

1.  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  out  of  place  to  preface  this 
evidence  with  a  brief  descri23tion  of  the  duties  devolving 
on  the  General  Superintendents  of  Poor. 

2.  I  may,  therefore,  begin  by  saying  that  Scotland  is 
divided  into  four  districts,  to  each  of  which  a  General 
Superintendent  is  appointed.  Each  district  includes  several 
counties,  which  are  divided  into  parishes  for  the  purpose 
of  Poor  Law  administration. 

3.  The  principal  duty  of  the  General  Superintendent  is  to 
ascertain  and  report  to  the  Local  Government  Board  the 
manner  in  which  the  relief  of  the  poor  is  carried  out  in 
his  district. 

4.  With  this  object  in  view,  the  various  inspectors  of 
poor  are  visited  as  frequently  as  occasion  requires  and 
opportunity  permits.  These  visits,  I  may  mention,  are 
made,  as  a  rule,  without  previous  notice. 

5.  The  books  kept  by  each  inspector  of  poor  are 
examined,  and  a  note  made  of  their  condition  in  the  form  of 
report  provided  for  that  purpose.  Especial  attention  is  given 
to  the  record  made  by  the  inspector  of  the  ascertained 
circumstances  of  each  applicant  prior  to  admission  to  the 
roll  of  poor,  and  to  the  report  also  made  by  the  inspector 
of  the  condition  in  which  he  found  each  admitted  pauper 
at  the  dates  of  his  visits  made  since  the  last  scrutiny  by 
the  General  Superintendent. 

6.  A  memorandum  is  made  of  any  cases  in  which  aliment 
appears  to  be  inadequate  or  excessive,  also  of  any  in  which 
it  is  thought  possible  to  discontinue  it  without  undue 
hardship. 

7.  1  may  here  quote  from  an  annual  report  by  one  of  the 
best  inspectors  of  poor  in  my  district :  "  Careful  inquiry 
'  into  the  circumstance  of  each  case  before  admission,  and 
'  frequent  subsequent  visitation,  are  the  essentials  of  good 
'  administration." 

8.  Frequent  visits,  in  the  course  of  which  a  word  of 
sympathy  and  of  encouragement  may  be  spoken,  are,  in 
my  opinion,  very  potent  factors  for  good  in  every  way. 
The  majority  of  the  inspectors  of  poor  in  my  district — I 
allude  to  the  larger  parishes — make  a  point  of  visiting, 
where  it  is  reasonably  possible,  each  pauper  chargeable  to 
their  parishes  at  least  once  a  year,  whether  the  pauper  be 
resident  within  or  beyond  their  boundaries. 

9.  I  endeavoured  to  have  this  course  adopted  as  regards 
non-resident  paupers  by  the  inspectors  of  the  smaller 
parishes,  but  was  not  successful  in  getting  the  plan 
approved.    The  chief  objection  was  the  alleged  cost  of  the 

)or  of  narisli  3°^^^^^  involved,  it    being  apparently  forgotten  that 
chargea       circumstances  might  be  disclosed  which  would  relieve  the 
^   "      parish  of  chargeability  from  any  further  outlay  by  way  of 
^'  aliment. 


Mr.  William 
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10.  I  have  followed  up  cases  of  non-resident  paupers, 
visited  them  at  their  houses,  and  at  times  found  that  the 
aliment  given  could  be  reduced  or  abolished  without  the 
infliction  of  any  hardship.  I  may  here  mention  that  the 
course  usually  pursued  is  to  record  the  case  "for  re- 
consideration by  the  Parish  Council"  on  the  report  made 
to  the  Board  of  the  visit  to  the  parish. 

11.  In,  1  think  I  may  say,  the  majority  of  such  cases, 
the  Parish  Council  concerned  adopts,  with  or  without 
modification,  the  suggestions  made,  but  in  some  they  simply 
reply  that  "they  see  no  reason  to  alter  their  line  of 
action."  Where  such  is  the  case,  relief  being  given  in 
form  (e.g.  outdoor),  which  the  Board  have  declared  "  to  be 
(in  certain  cases)  hurtful  in  practice,"  and  no  special 
circumstances  being  set  forth,  1  venture  to  think  that  the 
Board  might  well  have  power  given  them  to  interfere. 

12.  The  hands  of  inspectors  of  poor  would  be  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  Board  having  such  power,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  the  better  class  of  Parish  Councillors 
would  take  exception  to  its  acquisition. 

13.  When  visiting  the  poor  at  their  houses,  accompanied, 
I  may  say  invariably  by  the  inspector  of  poor  of  the  parish, 
the  reception  accorded  him  by  the  person  so  visited  has 
frequently  been  of  great  assistance  to  me  in  drawing 
conclusions  with  regard  to  the  regularity  of  visits  paid, 
and  the  knowledge  acquired  by  him  (the  inspector)  of  the 
circumstances  of  those  under  his  charge.  I  have  often 
been  astonished  at  the  intimate  acquaintance  possessed  by 
him  of  the  family  history. 

14.  1  have  been  in  an  inspector's  office  when  a  call  has 
been  made  there  by  some  one  desirous  of  asking  his  advice 
on  a  purely  personal  or  family  matter,  and  been  told,  in 
reply  to  my  inquiry,  that  the  applicant  was  one  of  the 
registered  poor  who  "  come  to  ask  advice  on  all  subjects." 

This  is,  of  course,  practicable  in  small  parishes  alone,  but 
tends  to  show  that  the  inspector  is  frequently  looked  upon 
as  the  friend  and  adviser,  a  very  desirable  state  of  affairs. 

15.  In  addition  to  checking  the  roll  of  poor  and  their 
allowances,  it  is  part  of  the  General  Superintendent's  duty 
to  visit  and  examine  houses  belonging  to  or  rented  by  the 
Parish  Council  in  which  paupers  are  lodged,  also  the 
accommodation  provided  for  casual  sick  poor.  In  country 
parishes  these  houses  are  not  infrequently  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  house  of  the  inspector  of  poor. 

16.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  such  parishes 
there  is,  as  a  rule,  no  permanent  office  for  the  inspector. 
When  the  inspector  dies  or  resigns,  his  successor  may  live 
several  miles  from  where  the  late  officer  resided. 

17.  Another  and  very  important  duty  devolving  upon 
General  Superintendents  is  the  visiting  of  children  boarded 
out  by  Parish  Councils.  To  this  I  hope  to  refer  in  greater 
detail  later  on. 

18.  What  are  known  as    special  inquiries  "  form  another    Special  in- 
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portion  of  the  General  Superintendent's  work.    These  are 


quiries  "  by 


held  under  instructions  from  the  Board,  and  have  their  General 
origin,  as  a  rule,  in  complaint  made  by  someone.     The  Superintend- 
most  common  form  is  that  of  "  inadequate  relief."  ents. 

19.  Such  complaint  is,  as  a  rule,  made  on  relief  in  the  investigation 
poorhouse  being  oft'ered  instead  of  an  allowance  in  money,  of  complaints 
otherwise  called  "  outdoor  relief."    With  I'egard  to  com-  of  inadequate 
plaints  having  such  a  basis,  I  may  say  that  in  very  few  relief,  etc. 
cases  have  I  found  the  circumstances  to  be  such  as  to 

warrant  my  reporting  that  the  Parish  Council  against  whom 
complaint  was  lodged  had  acted  harshly  in  refusing  out- 
door aliment. 

20.  Such  inquiries  frequently  occupy  a  great  deal  of 
time,  as  what  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  strong  testimonials 
to  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  applicant,  are  at 
times  forthcoming  and  require  investigation.  Such  are 
too  often  given  with  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
applicant,  his  habits  and  real  chart^cter, 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE: 


Mr.  William     21.  A  case  of  this  kind  was  investigated  by  me  not  long 
Penney.      ago,  in  which  the  applicant  for  outdoor  relief  produced  the 
1  q  M — iQn?  excellent  certificates  of  sobriety  from  men  of  some 

13  May  1907.  gj^a,nding,  but  he,  on  inquiry,  admitted  to  have  been  far 
from  sober  when  applying  to  the  inspector  for  relief. 

22.  Differences  of  opinion  between  parishes  as  to 
liability  for  a  pauper's  support,  etc.,  also  furnish  material 
for  inquiry  by  the  General  Superintendent. 

In  the  Board's  Rules,  Recommendations,  etc.,  mention  is 
made  of  several  classes  to  whom  it  is  declared  that  ex- 
perience has  shown  it  to  be  "  hurtful  in  practice  "  to  give 
relief  other  than  in  the  poorhouse.  Prominent  amongst 
these  are  "  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children,"  a  class 
with  which  inspectors  of  poor  come  frequently  in 
contact. 


33.  The  following  table  shows  the  popidation  of  the  Southern 


several  counties  in  1891  and  1901 


Evils  of  out- 
door relief  to 
mothers  of 
illegitimate 
children. 


24.  This  pronouncement  would  seem  perfectly  clear, 
but  the  view  has  been  at  times  taken  that  regard  is  rather 
to  be  had  to  the  possible  cost  to  the  parish  than  to  the 
morality  of  the  person  involved.  That  this  is  fallacious, 
even  when  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  expense 
alone,  is  easily  demonstrated.  The  illegitimate  children, 
possibly  increasing  in  number  year  by  year,  are  more  than 
likely  to  fall  on  the  parish  at  a  later  period.  Disregard  of 
the  future,  in  order  to  effect  a  small  present  economy, 
is  a  very  expensive  policy. 

25.  I  may  here  give  a  salient  instance  of  the  result  of 
frequent  visits  to  a  parish.  In  May  last  I  made  the 
ordinary  visit,  and  furnished  the  iisual  report  to  the  Board. 
Having  occasion  to  re-visit  the  same  parish  for  some 
special  jjurpose  in  the  October  following,  and  knowing 
what  occasionally  happened  in  that  locality,  I  took  ad- 
vantage of  my  being  there  to  again  examine  the  roll  of 
poor. 

26.  I  ascertained  that  on  2nd  October  a  woman  had 
been  admitted  to  outdoor  relief  who  had  given  birth  to  an 
illegitimate  child,  her  husband  having  died  in  the  asylum 
a  year  before.  Her  case  was  taken  up  by  two  members  of 
the  Parish  Council,  and  not  opposed  by  any  of  the  others. 
An  allowance  of  4s.  a  week  was  given  her.  Any  protest 
by  the  inspector  of  poor  in  such  a  case  is  in  vain.  In  the 
ordinary  course  of  events  I  would  not  have  again  visited 
that  i^arish  before  the  spring  of  the  present  year  (1907),  and 
the  woman  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  in  receipt 
of  the  allowance  for  at  least  six  months. 

27.  Where  one  such  ajjplicant  is  successful,  others 
similarly  situated  hasten  to  come  forward,  and  with 
reasonable  prospects  of  success.  The  case  alluded  to  was 
reported  by  me  to  the  Board,  and  the  Parish  Council  asked 
for  their  observations.  The  result  was  that,  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Parish  Council,  the  woman's  name  was 
removed  from  the  roll  of  outdoor  poor.  T»  accept  relief 
in  the  poorhouse  never  for  a  moment  entered  her  head. 

28.  This  case  aptly  illustrates  the  evils  of  canvassing 
which  is  still,  in  some  quarters,  too  prevalent.  Applicants, 
or  their  friends,  seek  to  interest  any  one  supposed  to  have 
a  say  in  the  giving  or  withholding  of  relief.  The  Board 
liave  laid  it  down  that  "  Applications  for  relief  should  be 
made  to  the  inspector  only,"  but  there  are  not  wanting 
entries,  in  the  record  of  inquiries  pending  the  Board's 
decision,  of  statements  made  to  members  of  the  clerical 
staff  by  relatives  of  applicants.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to 
imagine  that  such  statements  were  made  in  the  hope  of 
influencing  the  outcome  of  the  case.  No  other  object 
seems  probable. 

General  29.  I  may  mention  that  the  general  sujierintendents  are 

Superinteiul-  ''ilso  inspecting  officers  under  the  Public  Health  Acts,  and 
ents  as  Public  that,  at  times,  there  is  a  considerable  demand  made  upon 
Health  In-  their  available  time  in  order  that  inqviiries  may  be  held, 
spectiug  and  reports  furnished,  on  various  subjects  to  which  these 
Officers.  Acts  apply. 

30.  I  hope  the  above  particulars  may  afford  a  fairly 
correct  idea  of  the  duties  devolving  iipon,  and  the  work 
done,  by  the  general  superintendents.  I  shall  now  pass  on 
to  treat  of  the  particular  district  of  Scotland  to  which  I 
have  been  appointed,  and  of  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law  therein. 


Canvassing 
for  relief  by 
applicants  or 
their  friends. 


Southern 
Highland 
District,  its 
extent  anil 
population, 
etc. 


31.  The  Southern  Highland  District,  to  which  I  was 
appointed  in  1900,  is  composed  of  the  counties  of 
Aberdeen,  Forfar,  Fife,  Perth,  Kincardine,  Clackmannan, 
and  Kinross. 

32.  It  contains  296  parishes  for  Poor  Law  purposes. 
Each  has  an  inspector  of  poor.  In  37  parishes  the  number 
of  paupers  and  dependants  does  not  exceed  five. 


1891. 

1901. 

Aberdeen 

.  284,036 

313,825 

Forfar 

.  277,735 

284,082 

Fife        .       .  . 

.  190,365 

218,840 

Perth 

.  122,185 

123,283 

Kincardine 

.  35,492 

31,537 

Clackmannan  . 

.  33,140 

32,029 

Kinross   .       .  . 

6,673 

6,981 

949,626 

1,010,577 

Highland 
District,  its 
extent  and 
population, 
etc. 


34.  The  total  increase  in  the  seven  counties  amounted  to 
60,951.  During  the  ten  years,  Aberdeen  gained  30,000, 
Forfar  gained  6,000,  Fife  gained  28,000,  and  Perth  1,000. 
Kincardine  lost  4,000,  Clackmannan  lost  1,000,  while 
Kinross  showed  little  change. 

35.  There  are,  in  the  district,  only  two  parishes, 
Aberdeen  and  Dundee,  with  a  population  exceeding 
150,000.  The  former  has,  of  late  years,  shown  an  annual 
increase  of  about  4,000,  while  the  latter  has  only  gone  up 
by  about  1,000  per  annum. 

36.  Taking  the  counties  separately  as  regards  pauperism,  Statistics  of 
we  find  Aberdeen  showing  an  increase  during  the  five  pauperism  in 
years — 1901  to  1906 — of  814   paupers  and  dependants.  Southern 
Forfar  one  of  340,  Fife  one  of  483,  and  Clackmannan  one  Highland 

of  38.     Perth  decreased  by  74,  while  Kincardine  and  District. 
Kinross  remained  practically  unchanged. 

It  is  noteworthy  that,  while  the  pauperism  of  the 
county  of  Aberdeen  showed  an  increase  of  814,  that  of  the 
city  parish  of  Aberdeen  rose  by  886. 

37.  The  ratio  of  paupers  to  population  does  not,  through- 
out that  county,  exceed  the  average  for  the  whole  of 
Scotland,  which  has  been  given  as  23  per  1,000.  I  may, 
perhaps,  here  record  tliat,  in  none  of  the  counties  in  my 
district,  is  this  ratio  appreciably  exceeded  except  in  one 
parish. 

38.  The  following  statement  shows,  with  approximate 
correctness,  the  ratio  of  paupers  (and  dependants)  in  each 
county  : — 


Aberdeen 
Forfar  . 
Fife 

Perth  . 
Clackmannan 
Kincardine 
Kinross " . 


23  per  1,000. 

22  „ 

18  „ 

18  „ 

17  „ 

16  „ 
11 


39.  The  difl^erence  in  the  figures  given  above  will 
possibly  be  explained  when  the  various  pursuits  and 
occupations  in  the  several  counties  are  considered. 

40.  In  the  county  of  Aberdeen  there  is  one  large  parish, 
Aberdeen,  with  a  popiilation  of  171,000.  Its  industries 
are  shipping,  engineering  works,  fishing,  granite  quarrying, 
manufactures,  and  the  usual  trades  of  a  large  centre. 
There  are  only  two  other  parishes  in  the  county  of  any 
considerable  size,  Peterhead  (15,000)  and  Fraserburgh 
(10,000).  The  prosperity  of  these  two  places  depends, 
almost  entirely,  on  herring  fishing.  The  rest  of  the 
county  is  agricultural. 

41.  Forfar  county,  like  that  of  Aberdeen,  has  one  large 
centre  of  population,  Dundee  (165,000)  ;  factory  work  and 
ship-building  are  the  chief  industries.  It  is  reputed  to 
contain  more  of  the  very  poor  than  any  other  town  in  the 
district.  At  the  beginning  of  1906  it  showed  25  per  1,000 
of  paupers.  During  the  previous  five  years  the  increase  in 
paupers  and  dependants  was  298. 

42.  The  other  large  parishes  in  the  county  of  Forfar  are 
Arbroath  (22,000),  and  Forfar  and  Montrose,  each  with  a 
little  over  10,000.  In  all  three,  work  in  different  factories 
is  the  chief  occupation  followed.  There  are,  in  addition, 
some  smaller  towns  throughout  the  county  in  which 
manufactures  are  carried  on.  The  rest  of  the  county  is 
agricultural. 

43.  Fife  has  two  large  parishes,  Dunfermline  (31,000) 
and  Kirkcaldy  (42,000).  These  are  manufacturing  centres, 
linoleum  and  linen  being  among  the  chief  products. 
Along  the  coast  fishing  is  also  followed,  but  the  great 
industry  of  the  county  is  coal-mining.  I  may  here  remark 
that,  in  the  most  densely  populated  parts  of  the  county, 
where  practically  every  man  is  a  miner,  the  ratio  of 
paujierism  to  population  is  very  low. 

44.  Perth  county  is  almost  entirely  agricultural.  In  the 
city  of  Perth  there  are  large  dye  works  and  some  lesser 
industries.    In  Blairgowrie  district  fruit-growing  is  largely 
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patronised,  and  the  picking  of  the  ripe  fruit  affords  profit- 
able occupation  to  large  numbers  every  summer. 

45.  Kincardine  is  another  agricultural  county.  In 
Stonehaven  (4,500),  the  only  town  of  any  size,  there  are 
some  small  net  and  wool  factories.  Fishing  is  carried  on 
along  the  coast. 

46.  Clackmannan  contains  one  considerable  town,  Alloa 
(11,000).  The  industries  in  and  near  it  are  brewing, 
manufacture  of  yarn,  shipping,  building,  and  coal-minmg. 

47.  Kinross,  the  smallest  county,  has  no  outstanding 
pursuit.  In  the  town  of  Kinross  (2,136)  there  are  a  few 
factories,  but  of  no  size. 

48.  There  are  14  poorhouses  in  the  district,  and  all  the 
296  parishes,  with  the  exception  of  19,  have  the  right  to 
send  paupers  to  one  or  other  of  these. 

49.  Certain  parishes  have,  in  addition,  almshouses,  in 
which  aged  and  infirm  paupers  are  maintained.  These 
are,  as  a  rule,  well  managed,  and  are,  what  they  are 
intended  to  be,  "  Homes  of  Rest "  for  the  aged.  There  is 
much  less  reluctance  to  enter  these  houses  than  to  go  to  a 
statutory  poorhouse.  I  may,  perhaps,  mention  that  in 
Peterhead  as  being  especially  well  kept. 

50.  I  go  over  this  house,  as  I  do  others,  whenever  I  visit 
the  parish,  and  have  always  found  the  inmates  comfortable, 
and  saying  "It  is  good  to  be  here." 

51.  Statutory  poorhouses  being  visited  and  reported 
upon  by  another  general  superintendent,  I  shall  make  no 
reference  to  their  administration. 

52.  It  may,  possibly,  be  of  interest  to  record  here  the 
ratio  of  pauperism  prevailing  in  the  larger  parishes  in  the 
district. 


Aberdeen  (171,000) 
Dundee  (165,000)  . 
Kirkcaldy  (42,000) 
Dunfermline  (31,000) 
Perth  (30,000) 
Arbroath  (26,000)  . 
Beath  (21,000) 
Alloa  (17,000) 
Peterhead  (15,000) 
Wemyss  (15,000)  . 
Fraserburgh  (10,000) 


23  per  1,000. 

25  „ 

13  „ 

23  „ 
15  „ 
20  „ 
12  „ 
18  „ 

24  „ 
18  „ 
19 


53.  These  figures  are  prepared  from  the  returns  made  to 
me  at  the  beginning  of  1906.  In  none  of  the  jmrishes  is 
the  ratio  of  ijauperism  to  population  so  high  as  to  call  for 
any  searching  inquiry,  but  the  low  figures  in  such  places 
as  Beath  and  Kirkcaldy  are  explained  by  the  fac*;  that 
employment  has  been  plentiful,  wages  good,  and,  practically, 
every  man  a  worker. 

54.  The  ratio  of  pauperism  to  population,  taking  the 
district  (seven  counties)  as  a  whole,  is  18  per  1,000. 

55.  In  the  larger  parishes  the  inspector  of  poor  gives 
his  whole  time  to  his  duties  as  inspector,  but,  in  the 
smaller,  he  is  frequently  a  schoolmaster,  occasionally  a 
shopkeeper,  a  carpenter,  a  farmer,  a  shoemaker,  or  a  black- 
smith. Not  a  few  are  appointed  with  no  previous  know- 
ledge of  Poor  Law  administration,  which  they  acquire  only 
after  appointment. 

56.  The  salary  paid  is  also  very  small  in  some  instances, 
and,  I  venture  to  think,  out  of  proportion  to  the  work 
which  the  officer  may  be  called  upon  to  perform  and  the 
knowledge  he  is  presumed  to  possess.  All  things  con- 
sidered, the  work  is  well  done. 

57.  It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  there  is  no  very  great 
interest  taken  in  the  election  of  Parish  Councillors  by  the 
ratepayers  as  a  body.  I  have  made  some  inquiry  into  the 
numbers  of  votes  recorded  when  a  Parish  Council  election 
takes  place. 

58.  At  that  in  the  city  parish  of  Aberdeen,  in  November 
1904,  nineteen  new  members  were  elected  to  a  council  of 
thirty-one.  Contests  took  place  in  eight  wards,  the  total 
number  of  possible  voters  being  24,426.  Votes  were 
recorded  by  only  10,479. 

At  the  election  in  1901  there  were  contests  in  five  wards, 
having  13,819  voters.  Of  these  only  6,675  voters  went 
to  the  poll. 

59.  The  same  indifference  prevails  elsewhere.  In 
Dundee,  the  next  parish  in  point  of  size  to  that  of 
Aberdeen,  not  half  the  total  vote.  The  fact  that  elections 
for  Town  and  Parish  Councils  take  place  at  the  same  time 
causes,  it  is  alleged,  the  latter  to  be  "over-shadowed  by  the 
former." 

"  It  is  difiBcult,"  writes  an  inspector,  "  to  get  a  sufficient 


'  number  of  good  business  men  to  come  forward  from  each  Mr.  William 
'  waid  as  Town  and  Parish  Councillors."  Penney. 

60.  It  has  also  been  alleged  that  "  continuity  of  manage- 
ment" is  impaired  by  a  (possibly)  entirely  new  council 
being  elected  at  a  triennial  election,  and  the  suggestion  made 
that  one-third  of  the  Parish  Council  should  retire  annually 
as  is  the  case  with  Town  Councils. 


13  May  1907. 
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61.  The  comparative  want  of  interest  taken  in  Parish 
Council  matters  leads,  at  times,  to  men  being  members  of 
Parish  Councils  who  are  "  hardly  in  a  position  to  sit  as 
judges  on  applicants  for  relief."  I  am  quoting  from  a 
statement  by  the  inspector  of  Aberdeen,  who  says :  "  We 
'  have,  at  the  present  moment,  as  councillors,  two  Funeral 
'  Society  collectors.  These  men  collect  for  the  Aberdeen 
'Northern  Friendly  Burial  Society.  They  are  working  and 
'  making  a  living  in  the  very  strata  of  society  from  which  our 
'  pauperism  springs,  and  on  several  occasions  the  applicants  i 
'distinctly  stated  to  my  assistants  that  they  would  not  have 

'  made  application  if  they  had  not  been  advised  to  do  so  by 
'oae  or  other  of  those  men." 

62.  The  inspector  of  Fraserburgh,  a  very  able  officer.  Apathy  of 
writes  :  "  I  cannot  say  that  a  great  deal  of  interest  is  ratepayers  to- 
'  taken  in  the  election,  just  about  the  same  as  would  be  wards  Parish 

'  taken  in  the  School  Board  election.    The  Town  Council  Council  elec- 
'  election  easily  creates  the  chief  interest.    Of  course,  Town  tions. 
'  Council  work,  although  not  one  whit  more  honourable  or 
'  more  useful,  is  more  interesting,  and  confers  more  dis- 
tinction upon  its  members." 

It  is  only  when  some  matter  crops  up  on  the  merits  of 
which  public  opinion  is  divided  that  much  interest  is 
taken  in  Parish  Council  business. 


63.  As  regards  the  general  trend  of  Poor  Law  adminis- 
tration of  late  years  throughout  the  district,  I  may  say  that, 
in  the  smaller  parishes,  there  has  been  no  very  marked 
change. 

64.  With  regard  to  the  largest  parish,  that  of  Aberdeen 
city,  the  words  of  the  inspector  of  poor  may  be  quoted. 
He  says  :  "  The  geneial  trend  of  Poor  Law  administration 
'is  certainly  to  increase  the  comforts  of  the  poor  both 
'  in-door  and  out-door." 

In  his  pari.sh,  he  says,  a  married  coujile  received,  ten 
years  ago,  as  a  rule,  4s.  a  week ;  they  now  receive  6s. 

65.  I  have  gone  over  the  allowances  to  married  couj)les 
given  in  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  larger  parishes  in  my 
district,  and  find  that  the  larger  sum  has  been  commonly 
given  for  many  years.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  that  the 
parish  of  Aberdeen  is  not  peculiar  in  its  grant. 

66.  The  same  inspector  says,  with  regard  to  families 
where  there  are  dependants :  "  The  allowance  was,  in 
'  1896,  Is.  6d.  per  child,  but  an  allowance  of  10s.  was 
'  generally  granted  where  there  were  six  dependants." 

67.  "  At  the  present  time,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  that 
'allowance,  in  similar  circumstance!?,  has  now  been  in- 
'  creased  to  2s.  per  child,  and,  in  cases  where  the  depend- 
'ants  number  six,  if  the  sixth  child  is  under  the  age  of 
'one  year,  another  2s.  is  generally  given."  Referring  to  a 
number  of  returns  made  me  on  this  subject,  and  taking 
the  first  two  coming  to  hand  from  largish  parishes,  I  find 
the  allowance  to  a  married  couple  in  one  (Arbroath)  given 
as  6s.  and,  in  the  other  (Kirkcaldy),  as  5s.  Each  of  the 
two  parishes  allows  2s.  per  head  for  dependants  when 
these  are  children.  In  the  smaller  and  rural  parishes, 
where  house  rent  is  lower,  the  sums  allowed  are  somewhat  less. 

68.  I  may  here  quote  from  the  information  given  by 
the  inspector  of  Arbroath,  an  official  of  long  standing  and 
high  repute,  who  .says :  "  The  weekly  allowance  to  each 

outdoor  pauper  has  not  materially  increased  during  the 
'last  ten  year.-,  but  the  total  amount  paid  to  outdoor 
'  paupers  in  that  period  has  increased  by  26  per  cent.,  and 
'  the  number  of  persons  in  receipt  of  relief  by  25  per  cent." 

69.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  those  in  receipt  of 
relief  he  explains  as  follows  :  "  When  factories  close,  the 
'  young  and  single  workers  migrate  elsewhere,  leaving  the 
'  old  and  helpless  behind  them." 

70.  This  statement  is  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the 
parish  of  Montrose,  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  jjar.  37. 
The  ratio  of  pauperism  is  there  about  33  per  1000.  At 
the  date  of  the  last  return  there  were  322  paupers  on  the 
roll  of  l^oor.  On  investigation  it  was  ascertained  that  li4 
of  these  were  women  over  sixt}'  years  of  age. 

The  great  majority,  if  not  all,  of  these  latter  had  been 
engaged  in  various  factories  in  the  town,  where  work  was 
no  longer  to  be  got. 

71.  When  visiting  paupers  at  their  houses  I  have  come 
on  many  instances  of  this,  and  have  been  told,  "  I  worked 
'  while  I  could  ;  then  my  friends  helped  me.    Now  their 
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Mr.  William  '  factory  is  closed  aud  tliey  have  gone  elsewhere  in  search 
Penney.      '  of  work.    I  have  had  to  take  relief."    Those  who  seek 
work  have  to  leave  all  heavy  baggage  behind  ! 

72.  As  regards  the  causes  contributing  to  pauperism, 
there  is  a  practically  unanimous  consensus  of  opinion 
among  inspectors  of  poor  with  regard  to  intemperance 
being  the  chief.  One  inspector,  with  o\'er  thirty  years' 
experience,  tells  nie,  Neither  my  chief  assistant  nor 
'  myself  can  recollect  a  single  case  of  a  life-long  total 
'  abstainer  having  become  chargeable  to  the  parish." 

73.  Other  largely  contril)uting  causes  are,  want  of  thrift, 
and  neglect  of  provision  for  old  age  and  for  possible 
widows  and  orphans. 

74.  There  is,  also,  a  growing  tendency  to  consider 
parochial  relief  as  something  to  which  the  payment  of 
poor  rates  entitles  the  applicant,  apart  from  any  considera- 
tion of  the  circumstances  of  his,  or  her,  relatives. 

75.  I  have  been  told,  aud  I  believe  correctly,  by  in- 
spectors of  poor,  that  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  the 
children  of  applicants  for  relief  to  endeavour  to  disclaim 
any  liability  for  their  parents'  suyiport  on  the  grounds  that 
the  latter  "had  paid  rates"  for  many  years,  and  were, 
therefore,  entitled  to  receive  a  refund  of  their  contributions 
in  the  shape  of  relief,  no  consideration  being  had  to  the 
circumstances  of  their  children  whom  they  had  supported 
until  able  to  do  for  themselves. 

76.  I  may  give  a  single  case  as  illustrative  of  what  I 
here  allude  :  a  complaint  was  made  to  the  Board  by  a  rate- 
payLT  that  the  Parish  Council  of  his  paiish  was  alimenting 
aa  old  woman  at  the  rate  of  4s.  a  week  whose  son  was 
quite  able  to  support  her. 

77.  I  visited  the  son's  house,  and  there  found  the  old 
woman  very  comfortably  lodged  and  tended,  as  was  quite 
correct  and  proper.  Her  sou  admitted  being  in  receipt  of 
good  and  regular  wages,  aud,  when  the  question  was  put 
directly  to  him  whether  he  could  assert  that  the  allowance 
to  his  mother  was  a  necessity,  he  rejilied  that  he  "  did  not 
grudge  Grannie  her  meat." 

78.  The  case  was  referred  to  the  Parish  Council,  who 
declined  to  withdraw  the  allowance.  The  position  taken 
up  by  them  was,  in  the  main,  that  she  had  brought  up  her 
children  well  as  long  as  she  could,  and  that  she  deserved 
some  reward  for  so  doing. 

79.  This  is  the  reasoning  which  appeals  to  sympathetic 
onlookers,  but  the  course  followed  was  not  in  accordance 
with  the  alleged  responsibility  of  children  for  their  parents' 
support,  their  circumstances  being  such  as  to  enable  them 
to  do  so. 

80.  Such  cases  form  precedents  which  are  apt  to  be 
quoted  elsewhere  and  interrupt  the  uniformity  of  adminis- 
tration which  it  is  desired  to  secure. 

81.  In  the  case  just  quoted,  had  it  been  intimated  to  the 
son  that  any  further  relief  given  his  mother  would  have 
been  in  the  shape  of  indoor  {i.e.  poorhouse)  relief  alone, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  I'efused  to  let 
her  go  there  and  would  have  supported  her  by  his  own 
exertions. 

82.  The  boarding  out  of  children  by  Parish  Councils  is 
a  matter  of  great  importance  aud  of  much  interest.  In- 
spectors of  poor  are,  as  a  rule,  throughout  my  district, 
averse  to  keeping  children  in  a  poorhouse  whenever  it  is 
possible  to  place  them  in  a  satisfactory  home. 

83.  The  large  majority  are  boarded  out  iu  the  country, 
those  boarded  out  in  towns  being,  almost  invariably,  with 
some  relative  anxious  to  have  charge  of  the  child  but 
•unable  to  bear,  unaided,  the  cost  of  keep. 

84.  I  believe  the  cases  where  such  children  are  taken  in 
■order  that  the  guardian  may  make  something  out  of  the 
transaction  to  be  very  rare.  I  have  found  babies  with 
childless  people  who  were  as  fond  of  them  as  if  they  had 
been  their  own.  Out  of  many  cases  visited  by  me  I  have 
only  come  on  a  single  instance  in  which  matters  were  not 
satisfactory.  On  my  bringing  this  to  the  notice  of  the 
parish  concerned,  the  children  were  at  once  removed  to  a 
more  suitable  home. 

85.  The  art  of  dealing  in  a  successful  manner  with 
children,  and  desire  to  have  them  iu  the  house,  seem  to 
be,  in  some  cases,  hereditary.  I  recollect  finding  children 
boarded  out  in  a  country  village  and  being  told  that  the 
guardian  {i.e.  the  woman  with  whom  they  were  placed), 
her  mother,  and  her  grandmother  had  all,  in  turn,  had 
children  entrusted  to  them  by  the  same  Parish  Coiincil. 

After-careers  86.  The  children  so  boarded  out  iu  the  country  go,  in 
of  boarded-out  most  instances,  the  boys  to  farm,  aud  the  girls  to  domestic 
children.        service.    In  towns,  the  boys  begin  by  doing  errands  for 
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shops,  into  which  they  are  taken,  if  well-behaved  and 
trustworthy,  for  better  posts. 

87.  The  girls  find  places  in  shops,  go  to  domestic  service, 
or,  where  there  is  opportunity,  to  work  in  factories.  In 
some  cases  the  children,  both  boys  and  girls,  are  aj^prenticed 
to  a  trade.  When  this  occurs,  they,  I  think  I  am  correct 
in  saying,  stay  on  with  tlieir  hitherto  guardian,  bringing 
to  her  the  few  shillings  they  receive  weekly  from  their 
employers,  and  which  money  takes  the  place  of  the  allow- 
ance previously  paid  by  the  Parish  Council. 

88.  In  this  procedure  the  children  seem  to  acquiesce  in 
a  manner  very  creditable  to  both  parties.  The  children 
look  on,  and  address  the  guardian  as  "mother,"  and  admit 
her  right  to  handle  their  earnings. 

89.  Girls,  who  have  gone  to  domestic  service,  make 
their  former  guardian's  house  their  home  in  intervals 
between  "  places,"  and  boys  similarly,  though,  jjerhaps,  not 
so  frequently,  re-visit  the  place  where  tliey  were  brought 
up.  Slention  has  been,  not  infrequently,  made  to  me  of 
presents  sent  by  children  to  their  sometime  "mother." 

90.  It  is  not  invariably  the  case  that  children  are 
boarded  out  with  private  people ;  they  are  also  sent  to 
"  Children's  Hop.ies,"  such  as  the  Orphanage  in  Aberlour, 
and  that  at  Whinwell,  Stirling.  The  former  I  used  to 
know  well  when  living  in  the  same  district.  I  have  not 
been  there  for  several  years,  but  believe  it  to  be  a  well- 
managed  establishment.  The  latter  I  visited  recently  and 
was  much  pleased  with  all  I  saw. 

91.  Both  institutions  are  supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions. When  a  Parish  Council  places  a  child  in 
either,  a  fixed  weekly  sum,  I  think  3s.  or  3s.  6d.,  is 
paid. 

92.  Some  of  the  boys  enlist  in  the  army,  and  I  have 
been  told  by  an  inspector  of  poor  of  letters  written  to  him 
by  lads  who  were  engaged  in  the  late  war  in  South  Africa. 

93.  When  visiting  these  boarded-out  children  I  make  a 
point  of  inquiring  about  the  food  provided  for  them.  In 
the  country  it  is'  customary  for  the  children  to  have  por- 
ridge at  least  once,  sometimes  twice,  a  day .  In  towns,  I 
regret  to  say,  this  is  not  nearly  so  much  the  case,  bread 
and  tea  forming  a  poor  substitute. 

94.  In  my  last  annual  report  tO'  the  Board  I  described 
the  regular  food  given  a  child  boarded  out  in  the  country. 
It  is  as  follows  : — porridge  and  milk,  perhaps  followed  by  a 
piece  of  bread  aiicl  jam,  with  a  little  tea  (this  last  is  not 
invariable)  for  breakfast,  broth  with  potatoes,  and  any 
other  vegetables  available,  for  dinner,,  and  either  porridge 
or  bread  and  jam  with  tea  in  the  evening.  There  is, 
certainly,  a  sameness  about  the  diet,  but  it  is  surprising 
how  the  children  flourish  on  it.  The  improvement  in 
pihysique  in  children  brought  from  towns  to  be  boarded 
out  in  the  country  is  vei'y  marked.. 

95.  Clothing  is  provided  for  these  children  by  the 
various  parishes  to  which  they  are  chaxgealjle.  There  is 
nothing  distinctive  about  it  which  would  mark  a  child 
as  dift'erent  from  others.  The  clnldren  attend  the  local 
school,  and  are,  in  every  way,  the  same  as  other  children 
iu  the  locality. 

96.  I  chanced  to  hear  to-day  of  a  lad,  now  doing  well  as  a 
soldier,  who  regularly  spends  his  leave  with  his  former 
guardian,  whom  he  continues  toi  call  "mother,"  and  tO: 
whom  he  is  much  attached. 

97.  When  touching  on  this  subject  of  children,  in  reports 
to  the  Board,  I  have  suggested  the  more  frequent  employ- 
ment of  female  visitors  for  boarded-ont  girls.  It  is  easy 
for  a  man  to  gain  a  fair  idea  of  a  boy's  physical  condition, 
but  there  are  easily  understood  difficulties  in  the  case  of 
girls. 

98.  I  may,  perhaps,  mention  that  the  childrens  who 
come  to  be  boarded  out  by  Parish  Councils  are  o.rphans, 
children  who  have  been  de.sei'ted  by  their  parents,  and 
children  who  are  separated  from  their  parents.  This 
last  condition  may  be  due  to  the  parent,  or  jsarents,  being 
in  prison,  or  in  an  asylum,  or  incapable  of  taking  charge. 

99.  Regular  visits  are  paid  to  such  cliildren  by  the 
inspector  of  poor,  or  his  assi.slaut,   of  the   i^arish  to 
which  they  are  chargeable,  and  a  record  is  kept  of  the  same, 
with  particulars  of  the  child's  welfare,  pixigress  at  school,  | 
etc. 

100.  This  boavding-out  system  is  xxndoubtedly  a  success,  Success  of 
all  things  consi  lered.    New  ties  are  created  to  rejJace  the  boar.liug-out 
old,  and  the  family  feeling  is  preserved.    Where  there  system. 

are  other  children  in  the  house  the  boarded-out  child  fares 
like  them  ;  where  there  are  UQU6,  the  child  so  takeu  in 
fills  the  gap  existing. 
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101.  I  may  mention  that  it  is  usually  the  guardian  who 
finds  a  place  for  the  child,  when  he,  or  she,  is  of  an  age  to 
go  to  work.  Information  is  given  to  the  inspector  of  poor, 
who  satisfies  himself  that  the  proposed  place  is  suitable. 
The  Parish  Council  are  notified  of  this,  and  an  outfit  is 
given  to  the  child. 

102.  I  have  made  every  endear  our  to  induce  the  smaller 
parishes  to  follow  the  example  of  the  larger  and  give,  with 
the  outfit,  a  suitable  trunk  to  hold  the  clothing  provided. 
It  means  a  great  deal  in  the  "life"  of  clothes.  The  sug- 
gestion has  been  generally  adopted. 

103.  In  my  annual  reports  to  the  Lo  al  Government 
Board  I  have,  not  infrequently,  remarked  on  the  unequal 
pressure  of  the  poor  rate  in  different  localities.  This  is 
very  marked  in  the  case  of  burghs  which  may  embrace 
portions  of  two  different  parishes  within  their  boundaries. 
A  single  instance  of  this  will  suffice  to  illustrate  my 
meaning. 

104.  The  river  Tay  flows  through  the  City  of  Perth. 
The  dwellers  cn  its  w  est  side  are  in  the  parish  of  Perth, 
and  pay  a  little  over  5d.  (as  owner  or  occupier)  per  £1  of 
rental,  while  those  on  the  eastern  side  are  in  the  parish  of 
Kinnoull  and  pay  less  than  half  that  sum. 

105.  In  past  years  I  have  alluded  to  this  matter,  and 
suggested  the  levy  of  a  general  rate  for  the  whole  country. 
If  it  were  impossible  to  fix  a  general  late  for  the  whole  of 
Scotland,  it  miglit  be  found  practicable  to  arrange  one  for 
each  county  or  group  of  counties. 

106.  The  objection  to  this  scheme  which  is  usually 
urged  is  that  extravagance  in  management  \\-ould  probably 
ensue.  It  would,  undoubtedly,  be  necessary  to  insist  on 
relief  being  given  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  which  would  become  rules, 
and  to  prohibit,  without  the  consent  of  the  Board,  the 
granting  of  allow  ances  over  a  certain  amtiunt. 

107.  This  question  of  a  poor  rate  naturally  leads  up  to 
that  of  settlement,  which  it  is  desired,  in  many  (quarters, 
to  have  abolished.  This  is  too  large  a  matter  to  go  into 
here,  but  it  maj',  perhaps,  be  urged  that  as  children,  the 
coming  generation,  are  connnonly  spoken  of  as  the  assets 
of  the  nation,"  it  might  be  equally  appropriate  to  look  on 
the  "exhausted  receivers"  {i.e.  those  who  have  to  be 
supported  by  the  poor  rate)  as  "  the  liabilities  of  the  nation," 
and  not  of  any  particular  parish. 

108.  The  parish  where  a  man  was  born  has,  not  in- 
frequently, to  support  him  when  he  becomes  old  and 
incapal'le  of  work,  although  he  may  have  left  it  early  in 
life  and  not  have  benefited  it  in  any  way  by  his  labour  for 
many  years. 

109.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  giving 
of  outdoor  relief  has  no  eff'ect  on  wages  throughout  my 
district.  The  inspector  of  poor  of  Aberdeen  says,  on  this 
point :  "  I  am  sure  that,  in  this  parish,  pauper  labour  does 
'  not  come  into  competition  with  the  labour  market.  With 
'  regard  to  female  paupers,  a  good  many  widows  with 
'  children  are  in  constant  employment  at  mill  work,  etc.,  but 
'  I  have  never  heard  it  suggested  that  their  employment  in 
'  any  way  affected  w^ges." 

110.  The  inspector  of  poor  of  Dundee  says;  "My 
'  experience  is  that  respectable  widows  in  receipt  of  relief 
'  are  always  amongst  the  best  paid  workers.  I  have  no 
'  hesitation  in  saying  that  outdoor  relief  does  not  in  any  way 
'  tend  to  lower  wages." 

111.  As  regards  the  extent  to  which  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  affects  the  paupeiism  of  a  locality,  I 
may  quote  the  inspector  of  poor  of  the  parish  of  Beatli  in 
Fife.  He  says:  "The  mining  industry  is  one  to  which 
'  the  provisions  of  the  Act  apply,  with  the  lesult  that  the 
'  widows  of  those  who  may  be  killed  while  following  their 
'  employment  invariably  receive  a  sufficient  sum  to  enable 
'  them  to  bring  up  their  families,  while  those  who  may  be 
'  temporarily  incapacitated  receive  during  the  period  of  such 
'  incapacity  a  weekly  sum  eciui\  alent  to  half  of  their  weekly 

*  wage  estimated  over  a  period  of  three  years,  and  amounting 
'  generally  to  fifteen  sliillings  or  thereby.    This  I  regard 

*  as  a  very  potent  factor  in  maintaining  a  low  ratio  of 
'  pauperism." 

112.  The  same  inspector  of  poor  says  of  friendly  societies  : 
"As  a  rule  the  miner,  bearing  in  mind,  no  doubt,  the 
'  hazardous  nature  of  his  employment,  is  identified  with  one 
'  or  more  of  these  societies,  and,  if  disabled  by  illness,  is 
'  thereby  placed  in  receipt  of  a  sum  approaching  to,  and  in 
'  cases  which  have  been  brouglit  to  my  notice,  equal  to  his 
'  average  weekly  wage,  according  to  the  number  of  these 
'  societies  of  which  he  may  be  a  member  and  the  aliment 
'  they  allow." 
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113.  Other  inspectors  of  poor,  however,  would  seem  to 
hold  that  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  prevents  the 
employment  of  a  certain  class,  especially  where  machinery 
is  employed.  The  class  alluded  to  are  those  no  longer 
capable  of  a  full  day's  work  by  reason  of  age  or  partial 
disablement,  the  risk  to  the  employer  being  too  great  to 
admit  of  their  being  employed. 

114.  Since  I  began  this  report,  the  statistics  of  pauperism 
as  on  15th  January  1907  have  come  to  hand.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  be  able  to  point  out  that,  during  the  year 
1906,  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  paupers  and 
dependants  throughout  the  district.  The  actual  amount 
(140)  is  not  very  great,  but  very  gratifying  when  it  is 
remembered  that  during  the  year  prior  to  that  under 
review  the  increase  amounted  to  over  500. 

115.  The  difference  is  most  marked  in  the  parish  of  Increased 
Dundee,  where  the  numbers  in  receipt  of  relief  have  pauperism  in 
diminished   by   324.     Although   Aberdeen   city  parish  Aberdeen 
continues  to  show  an  increase,  yet  it  has  been  on  a  much 

smaller  scale  than  during  the  last  few  years.  There  have 
been  great  devekqjiuents  in  the  linen  and  jute  trades  of 
late,  which,  perhaps,  have  a  good  deal  to  say  to  the  decrease 
in  the  number  of  paupers. 

116.  I  was  told  yesterday  by  a  partner  in  a  large  "  linen  " 
house  that  his  firm  had  orders  booked  for  a  year  ahead, 
although  prices  were  50  per  cent,  higher  than  four  years 
ago.  It  is,  according  to  him,  "  not  a  question  of  price  but 
of  when  the  goods  can  be  delivered." 

117.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  where  a  county  has  Effect  of 
one  conspicuously  large  town,  the  increase,  or  decrease,  in  large  towns 
the  number  of  its  paupers  very  accurately  represents  the  on  county 
rise,  or  fall,  of  pauperism  in  the  county  considered  as  a  pauperism, 
whole. 

118.  Aberdeen  county,  for  instance,  showed  an  increase, 
during  1906,  of  100  paupers  and  dependants,  while  the 
city  parish  of  Aberdeen  showed  124  more  persons  in  receipt 
of  relief. 

119.  Forfar  county,  similarly  considered,  went  down  by 
351  cases,  while  the  parish  of  Dundee  had  324  persons  less 
as  relieved  by  the  j)0ov  rates. 

120.  It  is  not  impossible  that  there  have  been  other 
contributing  causes,  apart  from  a  revived  pro.sperity,  but  it 
is,  I  imagine,  unnecessary  to  enter  here  on  more  or  less 
speculative  conjecture. 

121.  An  experiment  was  lately  made  in  the  city  parish  Aberdeen's 

of  Aberdeen  concerning  the  payment  of  outdoor  allowances  unsuccessful 

to  those  on  the  roll  of  poor.    It  had  been  the  practice,  for  experiment 

a  long  time,  to  pay  them  once  a  month.    Weekly  payments  °*  V^J^^K 

were  substituted.  ^"^'"^ 

allowances 

122.  The  inspector  of  poor  reports  that  this  was  not  a  weekly, 
success,  and  that  there  Avere  more  cases  of  drunkenness 
reported,  among  those  in  receipt  of  relief,  than  when 
payments  were  made  every  month. 

123.  I  may  here  mention  that  there  is  no  universally  Proposed 
adopted  interval  between  payments.    Some  inspectors  of  payment 
poor  pay  weekly,  some  fortnightly,  some  monthly  {i.e.  of  outdoor 
every  four  weeks),  and  some  as  infrequently  as  quarterly,  allowances 

3bji  siiortfr 

124.  These  last,  the  quarterly  payments,  are   to   be  intervals, 
discouraged,   and   the  Local    Government   Board  have 
approved  of  my  endeavours  to  get  aliment  paid  at  least 

every  four  weeks. 

125.  It  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  find,  in  the  pay  roll, 

a  certain  number  of  paupers  receiving  their  aliment  every 
week  and  others  at  greater  intervals.  It  is  generally  the 
case  that  the  former  are  thought  to  Ije  somewhat  thriftless, 
and  to  be  unfit  to  have  larger  sums  in  hand  at  a  time.  In 
this,  as  in  other  details,  much  depends  upon  the  inspector 
of  poor's  power  of  discrimination. 

126.  Many  Parish  Councils  print  an  annual  list  of  their  Publication 
paupei  s  and  allowances.    Some,  however,  do  not  do  so.  of  lists  of 
Dundee  Parish  Council  do  not.    I  venture  to  think  that  it  paupers,  need 
ought  to  be  done  in  every  case.  therefor  and 

127.  In  support  of  my  opinion  I  may  quote  from  a  reg^^lts 'there- 
statement  made  to  me  by  the  inspector  of  poor  of  a  small  f^^^^ 
parish.    He  says  :  "  In  two  cases  relatives  took  paupers  off 

'  the  roll  owing  to  their  names  appearing  in  the  printed 
'  list."  There  was  no  legal  obligation  on  them  to  assist 
their  poorer  brethren,  and  what  they  would  not  do  from 
kindly  feeling  they  did  for  the  credit  of  their  own  reputa- 
tion. 

128.  Parish  Councils  complain,  and  with  reason,  of  the  p^jjgQ^„  py^^^ 
difficulty  experienced  in  dealing  with  a  certain  class  of  |o  remove 
paupers  who  refuse  to  go  to  the  pooihouse,  and  who,  certain 
owing  to  their  personal  habits  and  infirmities,  are  a  constant  paupers  to 
source  of  anxiety.    I  have,  at  times,  visited  such  cases,  and  poorhouse. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Co-operation 
between 
charity  and 
poor  law  : 
extent  of  over 
lapping  and 
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overlapping. 


Mr.  William  cau  realise  the  difficulty  arising.    One  instance  may, 
Penney.      jjerhaps,  suffice  to  illustrate  my  allusion. 

13  jjay  1907.     129.  The  man  was  old,  his  room  far  from  clean,  his 

  clothing  disordered  and  unfastened,  his  person  reputed 

verminous,  and  his  temper  such  that  no  one  could  be 
induced  to  look  after  him. 

130.  To  all  representations  he  simply  replied,  "You 
'  haven't  the  power  to  send  me  to  the  poorhouse,  and  I 
'  won't  go."  He  relied  on  the  Parish  Council  hesitating  to 
take  the  extreme  step  of  withdrawing  his  allowance,  and 
remained  master  of  the  situation.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that,  had  he  known  that  the  Parish  Council  did  possess 
power  to  remove  him  to  the  poorhouse,  he  would  have 
gone  without  compulsion. 

131.  Some  inspectors  of  poor  tell  me  that  the  ad- 
ministrators of  charitable  bequests,  and  the  like,  co-operate 
with  them.  This  is,  however,  by  no  means  universal. 
There  is,  undoubtedly,  much  overlapping. 

132.  In  a  parish  of  no  very  great  size,  I  was  told  the 
following  story,  on  a  recent  visit,  by  the  inspector  of  jjoor. 
His  Parish  Council  give,  every  winter,  to  each  of  their 
outdoor  paupers,  a  ton,  or  thereby,  of  coal.  The  clergy 
of  the  different  denominations  in  the  town  where  he  lives 
have  also  funds  for  distributing  of  coal  to  the  needy 
among  their  congregations. 

133.  One  old  woman,  in  receipt  of  relief  from  the  poor 
rate,  got  her  coal  from  the  inspector  of  poor.  She,  it 
would  seem,  attended  one  church  in  the  morning  and 
another  in  the  afternoon.  From  the  "  minister "  of  each 
of  these  she  received  another  ton.  So  scanty  was  her 
space  for  storage  that,  according  to  the  inspector,  she 
was  obliged  to  deposit  a  great  part  of  the  coal  under  her 
bed  ! 

134.  It  is  evident  that,  in  the  case  just  mentioned,  there 
had  been  no  endeavour,  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge  of 
the  distribution,  to  ascertain  whether  the  woman  was, 
or  was  not,  really  in  need  of  what  they  had  to  give.  In 
some  parishes,  but  not  in  all,  the  inspector  of  poor  is 
consulted  before  charitable  doles  are  given.  This  course 
obviates,  to  a  great  extent,  the  overlapping  of  which  I 
have  just  quoted  an  instance. 

135.  I  have  mentioned  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  state- 
ment that  it  is  part  of  the  general  superintendent's  duty 
to  .see  that  relief  is  not  inadequate.  In  this  connection 
I  should  like  to  quote  the  remarks  of  the  Parish  Council 
of  a  small  parish  in  Aberdeenshire.  I  may  explain  that 
I  had,  after  visiting  a  pauper,  suggested  that  the  weekly 
allowance  was  rather  inadequate. 

136.  The  comment  was  as  follows:  "The  Council  have 
'  always  to  keej)  in  view  the  fact  that,  in  an  entirely  rural 
'  parish,  such  as  this,  where  a  large  proportion  of  the  rate- 
'  payers  have  but  small  holdings  and  earn  a  precarious 
'  livelihood,  many  have  to  pay  poor  rates  that  are  little 
'  able  to  do  so,  and  not  a  few  are  themselves  not  far  removed 
'  from  the  verge  of  pauperism." 

54789.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougaU.)  As  regards  your 
visits  to  the  parishes  in  your  district,  I  think  it  is  the 
case  tliat  you  generally  make  those  visits  without  any 
previous  intimation  or  knowledge  ? — Almost  invariably 
so. 

54790.  That  is,  of  course,  unless  you  are  on  some 
special  mission,  where  a  sj^ecial  inquiry  has  been  ordered 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  ? — Yes. 
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54791.  You  have  a  good  many  of  these 
now,  have  you  not  ? — A  very  fair  numbei . 

54792.  Do  you  find  it  possible  to  overtake  your 
district  each  year? — Not  now. 

54793.  I  think  the  original  intention  was  that  you 
should,  was  it  not? — It  was  supposed,  I  believe,  when 
Scotland  was  divided  into  four  districts,  that  as  a  rule 
each  superintendent  would  be  able  to  visit  each  parish 
once  a  year,  or  nearly  so,  and  for  the  first  few  years  that 
I  was  in  iny  jjresent  district  I  managed,  I  should  thiidc, 
eleven-twelfths  of  the  parishes  every  year.  Say  there 
are  296  parishes,  the  average  was  about  280  or  285  visits 
per  year.  To  some  of  them  I  would  go  twice  on  occasion, 
but  as  a  rule  each  parish  was  visited  practically  every 
year  or  fifteen  months.  Since  the  introduction  of  this  new 
form  of  report  the  number  has  fallen  to  less  than  half. 
I  only  manage  now  about  120  to  130  visits  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  and  by  visits  I  mean  the  ordinary  visits  as 
separate  from  si>ecial  inquiries,  which,  of  course,  miglit 
take  ine  to  a  parish  that  I  visited  the  previous  week ; 


but  the  ordinary  visits  for  the  ordinary  Poor  Law  pur- 
poses only  number  about  125  or  130  in  the  year. 

54794.  Do  you  think  the  more  searching  nature  of  the  Improved 
inquiry  which  has  now  been  instituted  is  an  improvement,  method  of 
or  not  ? — There  is  no  question  about  that.    The  former  inquiry, 
was  greatly  theoretical,  while  the  present  one  is  practical. 

54795.  To  a  certain  extent,  I  think,  the  previous  in- 
qxiiries  dealt  with  the  inspector  of  poor's  books  and 
accounts,  and  to  a  large  extent  that  has  been  superseded 
now,  has  it  not,  by  the  new  system  of  audit  which  was 
introduced  by  the  Act  of  1904  ? — Very  largely. 

54796.  Accordingly  your  duties  now  are  not  so  much 
audit,  you  do  not  devote  so  much  of  your  time  to  the 
audit  part  of  the  investigation  ? — Not  nearly  ;  we  some- 
times examine  the  books,  but  visiting  and  practical  work 
has  largely  superseded  that. 

54797.  Your  duties  now,  I  think,  are  largely  to  look 
into  the  administrative  work  of  the  Parish  Councils  ? — 
That  is  so. 

54798.  As  you  say  in  paragraph  6,  you  make  a  memo-  Reports  as  to 
randum  in  cases  in  which  the  allowance  appears  to  be  inadequate  or 
inadequate  or  excessive  ? — We  do.  excessive 

54799.  Those  cases  are  reported  to  the  Local  Govern-  ^^Y^'  K^,"' 

J.  T)      J  n  ceuure  tiiere- 

ment  Board  ?— Yes.  ^^^0  and 

54800.  And  the  practice  then  is  for  the  Local  Govern-  results  there- 
ment  Board  to  send  down  your  report,  or  such  items  in  ^'om. 

that  report  as  seem  to  them  to  call  for  it,  to  the  Parish 
Council  and  ask  for  observations  ? — Precisely. 

54801.  I  think  in  most  cases  it  is  found  that  when 
the  attention  of  the  Parish  Council  is  called,  as  it  is  now, 
by  the  report  and  by  the  fact  of  its  being  submitted  by 
the  Local  Government  Board  to  them,  they  give  attention 
to  the  points  that  come  before  them,  and  probably  act  in 
accordance  with  the  suggestions  made? — Decidedly,  in 
the  majority  of  cases. 

54802.  You  have  foxmd  that  ? — Yes,  undoubtedly. 

54803.  You  have  yourself  followed  up  cases  of  non- 
resident paupers,  have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

54804.  And  visited  them  in  their  homes  ? — Occasion-  Visitation  of 

ally  beyond  my  district.  non-resident 

c^on-   mi    i    •       •        ,1  .      relief  cases 

04o0o.  that   is   smce  the   new  system   came  into 

operation  ? — Since  the  new  system  entirely. 

54806.  That  is,  you  thinlc,  a  satisfactory  feature  of 
it  ? — I  consider  it  a  most  happy  one. 

54807.  That  is,  cases  getting  outdoor  relief  outside 
their  own  parish  ? — Yes. 

54808.  Not  within  your  district  ? — Not  always  within 
my  district ;  I  have  gone  beyond  my  district,  trespassed 
upon  another  inspector's  district,  because  I  was  following 
up  my  own  game. 

54809.  You  are  generally  on  these  occasions  accom- 
l^anied  by  the  inspector  of  poor  of  the  parish  of 
residence  ? — Almost  invariably. 

54810.  Have  you  noticed  whether  that  is  agreeable  to 
the  persons  whom  you  are  visiting,  that  you  take  the 
inspector  with  you? — Yes,  I  have  never  heard  the 
slightest  objection  raised  to  it. 

54811.  In  fact,  I  think  you  find,  do  you  not,  that  the 
inspector  is  the  person  those  people  getting  relief 
frequently  look  up  to  as  an  adviser  and  guide,  do  they 
not  ? — I  think  I  state  that  in  paragraph  14. 

54812.  Can  you  give  us  any  instance  of  that? — The  Inspector 
l^articular  instance  that  I  had  in  my  mind  when  I  wrote  of  Poor  as 
that  paragraph  was  at  Fraserburgh,  where  there  is  a  f'' 'ndly 
most  excellent  inspector.     Before   going  through  his 
books  I  happened  to  be  sitting  there,  and  a  woman 
cime  in  and  she  asked  about  fire  insurance.    I  naturally 
looked  at  the  inspector,  he  smiled  at  me,  and  told  her 
about  it.    I  said,  "  You  seem  to  be  a  sort  of  general 
'informant  for  the  parish.    Who  is  that?"    He  said, 
"It  is  one  of  tlie  paupers."    "But,"  I  said,  "that  has 
'  nothing  to  do  with  you."    He  said,  "  They  come  to  me 
'  and  ask  all  sorts  of  questions."    I  have  not  seen  it  in 
very  many  cases,  but  it  has  happened  more  than  once. 

54813.  You  also  visit  the  boarded-out  children,  do  you  Visitation  of 
not  ? — Yes.  boarded-out 

54814.  As  regards  the  election  to  the  Parish  Councils,  children, 
in  paragraph  28  you  teU  us  that  there  exist  in  certain 


adviser  of 
paupers. 
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quarters  the  evils  of  canvassing.  Will  you  tell  us  a 
little  more  about  that.  Have  you  come  across  instances 
of  that  ? — Paragraph  26  gives  an  instance  of  it.  I  could 
name  many  others,  but  that  was  a  salient  instance  in 
which  the  woman  had  got  two  parish  councillors  to  take 
up  her  case ;  it  was  rushed  forward ;  other  parish 
councillors,  probably  on  the  principle  of,  "I  will  not 
'  oppose  your  wishes  to-day,  if  you  will  let  mine  go  to- 
'  morrow,"  did  not  urge  anything  against  her  getting 
relief,  and  she  was  admitted  to  the  roll,  and  would  have 
been  on  for  perhaps  six  or  eight  months  if  I  had  not 
been  in  the  parish  again  and  seen  it.  I  reported  it  to 
the  Board.  As  I  say  in  paragraph  26,  I  wrote  a  special 
letter  about  it,  and  the  thing  was  so  extremely  palpably 
wrong  that  not  a  word  was  said  in  support,  and  her 
name  was  removed  from  the  roll. 

54815.  Your  experience  has  shown  you  that  that  is  not 
an  isolated  case  ? — Not  an  isolated  case  by  aay  means. 

54816.  Having  made  these  inquiries,  I  think  it  is 
your  practice,  is  it  not,  and  the  custom  of  the  general 
superintendents,  to  come  into  Edinburgh  to  the  dejiart- 
ment  there,  and  to  keep  them  in  touch  with  what  is 
going  on  in  your  district? — That  is  so. 

54817.  I  think  you  make  a  general  practice  of  coming 
in  at  stated  periods,  do  you  not  ? — I'ndoubtedly. 

54818.  So  that  the  Board  shall  be  kept  acquainted 
generally  with  the  methods  and  practice  of  administra- 
tion in  your  district,  and  you  shall  keep  yourself  apprised 
of  what  the  Board  is  doing  with  regard  to  youx  district  ? 
— That  is  so. 

54819.  It  is  your  habit,  is  it  not,  and  the  habit  of  the 
other  general  superintendents,  to  examine  the  official 
files  of  the  Board  relating  to  yonr  district? — Yes. 

54820.  The  cases  of  inadequate  relief  or  otherwise 
which  the  Board  may  be  considering  at  the  time  ? — 
That  is  so. 

54821.  (Mr  Nunn.)  Would  not  all  such  cases  of  appeal 
against  inadeqiiate  relief  naturally  come  automatically 
before  the  general  superintendent  for  the  district? — 
Yes ;  I  may  say  every  such  case  of  an  appeal  against 
inadequate  relief  would  almost  invariably  be  sent  to 
the  general  superintendent,  but  not  certainly.  Some  the 
Board  dispose  of  themselves ;  they  do  not  require  any- 
thing beyond  the  statement,  and  they  dispose  of  them 
themselves. 

54822.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  You  tell  us  as  regards 
the  pauperism  of  the  districts  that  the  pauperism  of  the 
county  of  Aberdeen  has  increased  by  814  ? — Yes. 

54823.  And  that  in  the  city  of  Aberdeen  it  has  risen 
by  886  ?— Yes. 

54824.  Do  you  find  that  is  the  general  condition  of 
matters  in  the  large  burghal  areas  in  your  district,  that 
the  pauperism  there  is  increasing? — Yes,  speaking 
generally,  I  do. 

54825.  I  think  you  give  instances  of  that? — In  para- 
graph 38  I  have  given  the  pauperism  of  the  counties, 
and  in  paragraph  52  of  about  a  dozen  parishes. 

54826.  In  paragraph  49  you  speak  of  the  almshouses 
in  your  district  ? — Yes. 

54827.  Are  there  many  of  these  ? — No,  the  number 
is  very  limited.  I  should  say  not  more  than,  in  rotmd 
numbers,  a  dozen  in  the  district. 

54828.  And  some  of  these  have  been  bequests,  I 
think,  have  they  not  ? — Yes,  some  have  originally  accrued 
as  bequests. 

54829.  There  is  one  in  particular,  is  there  not,  in 
Arbroath  or  Montrose  ? — The  Dorwood  House  of  Refuge ; 
that  is  in  Montrose. 

54830.  Tliat  is  managed,  I  think,  entirely  by  the  Parish 
Council,  is  it  not  ? — No,  they  have  only  a  certain  number 
admitted  free,  and  they  have  to  'pay  after  a  certain 
number.  It  is  a  small  number  of  admissions  free.  They 
may  be  represented  on  the  management,  but  it  is  not  in 
their  hands. 

54831.  Have  they  any  control  over  it? — I  am  not 
positive  on  that  point,  but  I  think  not. 

54832.  As  regards  the  inspectors  of  poor,  do  you  think 
the  seiTice  of  inspectors  of  poor  is  a  good  one.  Do  you 
think-  they  do  their  work  weU  as  a  rule  ? — As  a  rule. 


remarkably  well ;  I  lay  emphasis  on  the  words  "as  a 
rule,"  but  I  say  they  work  remarkably  well.  Of  course, 
there  are  exceptions. 

54833.  He  is  frequently,  is  he  not,  schoolmaster  in 
some  of  these  small  parishes? — Very  often. 

54834.  Do  you  find  that  that  answers  ? — As  a  rule  it 
does,  but  there  are  exceptions. 

54835.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  improvement  if 
there  was  a  i-egnlar  Poor  Law  service,  and  examination 
and  qualification,  and  if  a  knowledge  of  the  Poor  Law  was 
essential  to  the  performance  of  tlie  duties? — It  woidd 
imdoubtedly  be  an  improvement  in  this  way,  that  a 
man  woiUd  start  off  on  his  duty  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
Poor  Law,  which  he  often  at  present  does  not  possess. 

54836.  Have  yoti  often  heard  it  expressed  by  inspectors 
that  there  shoiild  be  such  a  seiwice? — I  have  seen  it 
propounded  in  some  of  the  reports  of  their  meetings. 

54837.  Was  it  mentioned  with  approval? — Yes,  but 
I  do  not  think  they  are  very  enthusiastic  about  it.  The 
posts  that  ai-e  held  by  men  without  experience  are 
extremely  small.  The  salaries  iim  down  to  about  £2, 
and  the  ambitious  inspector-to-be  has  not  his  eyes  on 
those  posts. 

54838.  At  present,  of  course,  the  inspectors  of  these 
small  parishes  are  inspectors  of  one  parish  only ;  does  it 
occur  to  you,  or  have  you  thought  at  all,  that  tlieir  duties 
might  be  extended  so  as  to  cover  three  or  four  parishes  ? 
— Yes,  undoubtedly  they  might. 

54839.  So  that  they  might  give  their  whole  time? — 
The  drawback  is  that  the  combined  salaries  as  at  present 
paid,  of  even  three  or  four  parishes,  would  not  amount 
to  a  good  salary.  Take  four  parishes  at  £10  a  year, 
which  is  not  an  uncommon  salary,  you  cannot  get  much 
of  a  man  for  £40. 

54840.  You  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  addition  to  his 
office  as  inspector  of  the  poor,  he  is  often  collector  of  rates  ? 
— Yes,  and  possibly  also  registrar — he  could  not  remain 
registrar,  of  course.  But  even  allowing  50  per  cent,  or 
100  per  cent,  more  for  the  collectorship — say  it  was  20, 
and  the  salaries  of  the  four  were  grouped  together,  that 
would  only  come  to  £80,  and  it  woiild  not  be  a  veiy 
able  man  you  could  get  to  devote  all  his  time  to  the 
work  for  that. 

54841.  It  would  be  four  very  poor  parishes  where  the 
combined  salary  of  inspector  of  poor  and  collector  of 
rates  would  not  come  to  more  than  £80  ? — Yes  ;  but  in 
Fifeshire,  there  is  a  district  that  I  know  where  there 
are  several  parishes,  and  there  is  an  inspector  eveiy 
three  or  four  miles,  and  he  does  not  get  paid,  as  a  rale, 
more  than  £20  a  year,  and  the  duties  of  inspector  and 
collector  of  rates,  going  quite  outside  that  area,  could 
be  pei'fectly  easily  done  by  one  man. 

54842.  That  area  woidd  comprise  how  many  parishes, 
do  you  say? — Perhaps  four  or  five. 

54843.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  You  said  he  cotd.d  not 
be  registrar  if  he  had  more  than  one  parish.  Why 
not  ? — It  would  be  too  large  a  district,  I  think.  Perhaps 
I  spoke  inadvisedly.  He  might  be  registrar  for  two 
parishes,  but  there  might  be  difficulties  raised  by  the 
Registration  Department  about  his  having  so  large  a 
district  as  four  or  five  parishes. 

54844.  The  relieving  officer  in  England  is  very 
commonly  the  registrar  of  births  and  deaths? — How 
does  his  district  compare  with  ours  ? 

54845.  It  would  consist  of  several  parishes. — Yes. 

54846.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  In  paragraph  57  you 
say  there  is  no  very  great  interest  taken  in  the  election 
of  Parish  Councils  so  far  as  your  experience  goes.  Is 
that  so  ? — That  is  so. 
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54847.  At  present,  of  course,  the  elections  of  Parish 
Councils  take  place  on  the  same  day  in  counties  with 
that  of  county  councillors  and  in  burghs  with  that  of 
Tovm  Councils  ? — Yes. 

54848.  Do  j^&u  think  the  same  interest  is  taken  in 
the  one  set  of  elections  as  in  the  other?  Do  you  think 
there  is  more  interest  taken  in  the  County  and  Town 
Council  elections  than  in  the  Parish  Council  elections  ? — 
Very  much  more. 

54849.  The  elections  being  on  the  same  day,  do  not 
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the  same  people  vote  for  both.  Of  coiirse  it  does  not 
follow  there  is  a  contest  in  both,  but  assuming  there 
is  a  contest,  would  not  the  same  people  vote  in  both  ? — 
Apparently  they  do  not.  From  the  number  of  votes 
recorded  it  would  seem  that  they  do  not. 

548.50.  Do  you  mean  that  a  man  who  has  a  vote  for 
both  the  County  Council  and  the  Parish  Council  would 
go  to  the  poll  and  vote  for  the  Town  Council  and  not 
for  the  Parish  Council  ? — I  should  not  liJie  to  say  for 
certain,  because  I  should  be  speaking  of  a  thing  I  am 
not  well  posted  in,  but  it  would  seem  not. 

54851.  You  mean  statistics  would  show  that? — 
Statistics  were  furnislied  to  me  for  only  the  votes  for 
Parish  Coimcils.  I  have  not  the  others,  but  I  have 
reason  to  believe  tliat  there  are  more  votes  given  for 
the  others. 

54852.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Are  there  published 
statistics  as  to  the  mmiber  of  voters  in  the  two  elections  ? 
— They  are  not  generally  published,  but  they  are  obtain- 
able. 

5485.3.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  You  say  in  paragraph 
61,  "  The  comparative  want  of  interest  taken  in  Parish 
'  Council  matters  leads  at  times  to  men  being  members 
'  of  Parish  Coimcils  who  are  hardly  in  a  position  to 
'  sit  as  judges  on  applicants  for  relief,"  and  j-ou  give 
two  cases  of  people  who  are  funeral  society  collectors 
being  elected  as  parish  councillors? — That  was  quoted 
to  me  by  the  inspector  of  Aberdeen  as  a  salient  instance 
of  what  he  referred  to. 

54854.  You  think  the  trend  of  Poor  Law  administra- 
tion has  been  very  much  of  recent  years  the  same  as 
it  had  been  for  years  before  then  ? — Very  miich,  with 
the  exception  that  the  treatment  of  the  poor  has  been 
more  generous  in  every  way. 

54855.  You  tell  us  that  in  the  parish  of  Montrose 
there  are  114  women  receiving  relief  who  are  over  sixty 
years  of  age  ? — Yes. 

54856.  Are  we  to  gather  that  these  women  have  been 
employed  in  the  factories  ? — Nearly  all  of  them. 

54857.  Are  they  discharged  when  they  reach  that 
age,  or  is  it  becaiise  they  become  mostly  past  work  ? — 
Mostly  past  work. 

54858.  Do  you  suggest  they  are  discharged  now 
earlier  than  they  were  owing  to  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act,  or  for  any  other  reason? — I  would  be 
more  ready  to  say  that  they  are  more  imlikely  to  be 
taken  on  again  if  their  work  has  temporarily  ceased 
than  that  they  are  discharged  while  work  is  still  on 
in  the  factory.  Undoubtedly  there  are  some  cases 
where  employers  will  not  take  the  risk,  and  people 
are  told,  "  You  are  too  old,  you  must  go."  It  is  not 
so  as  a  rale.  Many  of  the  factories  are  temporarily 
stopped  and  resume  work  again ;  if  the  elder  people 
happen  to  be  off  work,  there  being  no  work  for  that 
particular  factory,  when  it  begins  again  they  are  unlikely 
to  be  taken  back.  That  opportunity  is  taken  to  get 
rid  of  their  services. 

54859.  Without  any  direct  action  being  taken,  it  is 
done  indirectly  ? — That  is  so. 

54860.  You  tell  us  what  is  a  veiy  interesting  fact ; 
you  quote  your  inspector,  who  says,  "  Neither  my  chief 
'  assistant  nor  myself  can  recollect  a  single  case  of  a 
'  life-long  total  abstainer  having  become  chargeable  to 
'the  parish."  Where  was  that  said? — That  was 
Aberdeen. 

54861.  Aberdeen;  the  City  Parish ?— Yes. 

54862.  There  there  is  a  very  large  pauperism? — 
There  is. 

54863.  And  a  very  largely  increased  pauperism ;  is 
that  not  so  ? — A  very  large  increase  until  recently ;  and 
the  increase,  as  I  have  noted  in  a  paragraph  further  on, 
seems  to  have  received  a  very  marked  check. 

54864.  In  paragraph  75  you  say  the  claim  for  relief 
is  sometimes  made  by  the  children,  who  say  that  their 
parents  are  entitled  to  it  because  they  have  long  paid 
rates ;  that  the  fact  of  their  having  paid  rates  all  their 
life  is  sufficient  reason  for  their  getting  relief,  whether 
they  are  entitled  to  it  legitimately  or  not.  Do  you 
find  that  that  claim  is  made  ? — If  you  will  allow  me, 
I  should  perhaps  rather  word  it  this  way,  that  the 
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children  should   not   be  called   on   to   support   their  Relief  re-  ^ 

parents  who  have  paid  rates ;  that  the  State  or  the  girded  as  a 

Poor   Rate   should  support  the    parents ;   that    they        ^^^^  i.' 

shoidd  not  be  called  on  to  contribute  because  their 

parents  have  paid  rates.    In  theory  we  do  not  admit  feelin^  in  thi» 

to  the  roll   anyone   who   does   not   require   support,  direcilon. 

and  tliese  parents  must  require  some  support,  either 

indoor  or  outdoor,  or  presumably  they  would  not  be 

put  on  the  roll ;  but  when  the  children  are  told  that 

they  will  be  proceeded  against  if  they  do  not  repay 

what  has  been  laid  out,  or  take  the  burden  off  the 

parish,  they  put  forward  as  an  argument  that  their 

shoulders  should  not  bear  the  burden   because  their  * 

parents  have  paid  rates,  and  therefore  should  be  getting  I 

their  money  back,  or  their  pension,  or  any  other  phrase  S 

which  you  like  to  apply  to  it. 

54865.  (Air  Bentham.)  Is  it  not  also  used  rather  readily 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  applying  for  relief,  that 
they  have  paid  rates  and  therefore  are  entitled  to  be 
relieved  ?  —  Yes,  it  is  undoubtedly.  I  presume  you 
would  allude  to  those  who  have  no  children,  a  different 
case  to  that  to  which  Mr  Patten-MacDougall  referred. 

54866.  Does  that  feeling  obtain  in  Scotland? — Yes, 
undoubtedly  it  is  increasing. 

54867.  (Mr  Patlen-MacDougaJl.)  You  teU  us  your 
experience  as  to  boarded-out  cliildren,  and  you  say  that 
you  do  not  think  it  is  the  case  that  these  children  are 
taken  by  the  foster-parents  in  order  that  they  may  make 
money  out  of  the  transaction  ? — It  is  very  rare  when 
they  do. 

54868.  You  approve  of  the  system  of  boarding  out,  do 
you  ? — Thoroughly. 

54869.  You  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  it? — A  great 
deal. 

54870.  And  you  have  inspected  a  great  many  boarding- 
out  homes,  houses  where  children  are  boarded  out?  — 
Yes. 

54871.  And  you  can  say  that  in  some  cases  you  have 
found  these  homes  have  been  used  for  that  purpose  for 
many  years  ? — Yes. 

54872.  That  a  kind  of  heredity  is  established  ? — Just 
so — three  generations. 

54873.  The  gxandmother,  the  mother  and  the  woman 
herself  have  all  had  boarded-out  children? — Just  so. 

54874.  And  that  was  a  satisfactory  home  ?  —  Very 
satisfactory. 

54875.  As  a  rule,  employment  is  got  for  these  children  Method  of 
so  boarded  out  afterwards,  is  it  not  ? — Invariably,  we  finding 
may  say.  employnaent 

■'  for  boarded- 

54876.  By  the  foster-parents  ? — Yes.  out  children. 

54877.  Li  connection  with  the  inspectors  of  poor,  or 
the  Parish  Council  of  the  parish  to  which  they  are 
chargeable  ? — If  I  may  use  the  term  guardian  without 
misleading,  the  person  who  has  charge  of  the  child  finds 

a  place,  he  informs  the  inspector  of  the  poor,  who,  in  ' 
his  turn,  tells  the  Parish  Council  that  this  proposed  place 
is  either  suitable  or  unsuitable  ;  it  is  almost  invariably  a 
suitable  place ;  the  Parish  Coimcil  give  their  consent 
formally  to  the  child  going,  and  the  child  gets  an  outfit, 
and  a  box  sometimes  to  hold  tlie  outfit. 

54878.  I  see  you  suggest  that  in  all  cases  they  should 
get  a  suitable  trunlc? — Yes,  the  large  parishes  give  it, 
and  some  of  the  small  ones.  I  have  urged  it  on  the  small 
parishes  that  the  life  of  the  clothes  will  be  increased  by 
many  years  if  they  will  give  a  box  to  hold  them  in,  and 
in  most  cases  they  have  adopted  it.  It  is  a  matter  of 
some  10s.  or  12s.,  and  it  is  really  worth  it  in  the  interests 
of  the  children. 

54879.  You  tell  us  your  experience  of  the  kind  of  food  Dietary  of 
that  these  boarded-out  children  get  ?— Yes.  children'""* 

54880.  As  a  rule,  porridge  and  milk  is  the  main  diet, 
is  it  ? — In  the  morning.  I  have  always  advocated  porridge 
when  I  have  not  found  it  is  so.  In  towns  milk  is  not  so 
easily  got. 

54881.  There  are  not  many  boarded-out  children  in 
towms  ? — Yes ;  I  was  speaking  rather  of  the  exceptional 
instances  where  porridge  is  not  given.  Then  they  give 
bread  and  tea,  which  is  a  great  mistake.    I  should  say 
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that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  breakfasts  and  very 
often  the  suppers  are  porridge  and  milk. 

Iqnal  54882.  You  have  views  that  j'ou  express  here  as 

pi;sure  of  regards  the  levying  of  a  general  poor  rate  for  the  whole 
ptr  rate  aaJ  country.  Why  does  that  commend  itself  to  you  ? — On 
" 'Jersal  rate  ""^^o^^t  inequality  which  exists.    It  first  struck 

■  me  in  my  former  district  that  some  parishes  were  pay- 
ing the  sum  of  12s.  or  13s.  in  the  £  for  poor  rates, 
and  others  at  a  distance  were  paying  |d.  in  tlie  £.  That 
is  very  unfair  to  the  heavily-rated  parishes,  and  was  a 
serious  thing — in  fact,  it  drove  the  able-bodied  men 
away ;  the  poorer  the  parish  the  more  it  had  to  pay. 

54883.  That  was  an  opinion  which  you  formed  prob- 
ably very  strongly  from  your  experience  in  the  Highland 
districts  ? — Yes. 

54884.  You  have  not  altered  it  since  you  came  to 
your  present  district  ?  —  I  have  not  altered  it.  The 
conditions,  of  course,  are  very  different  in  my  present 
district,  because  I  think  the  largest  sum  that  anyone 
pays  is  lOd.  or  perhaps  Is.  in  the  £  poor  rate,  and  the 
lowest  is  |d.  There  is  a  considerable  difference  between 
the  two,  but  it  is  very  marked  in  such  a  case  as  that 
which  I  mention  in  paragraph  104,  the  city  of  Perth ;  I 
live  within  the  boundaries  of  the  city  of  Perth,  and  it 
happens  that  I  am  in  tlie  j^arish  of  Kinnoul,  because  I  live 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river ;  I  pay  half  of  the  rate 
that  my  neighbours  living  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 

pay. 

54885.  Of  the  poor  rate  ?— Yes. 

54886.  Because  you  are  within  the  burgh  of  Perth  but 
the  parish  of  Kimioul  ? — Yes,  I  am  within  the  city  burgh 
boundary,  but  I  pay  just  half  the  rate  that  the  others 
who  live  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  paj. 

iKct  of  a         54887.  Supposing  a  general  rate  were  levied  for  the 
versal  poor  wliole  country,  that  would  necessarily  involve,  would  it 
3  on  law  of        ^-j^Q  abolition  of  the  law  of  settlement  ? — It  would. 
;lement 

I  need  for  54888.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a  good  thing  in 
labolition,  the  interests  of  administration? — Yes.  It  would  give 
inspectors  and  others  so  much  more  time  to  devote  to 
matters  other  than  that  of  ascertaining  the  responsible 
parish  which,  whatever  one  may  say  and  do,  is  one  of 
tlie  very  first  thoughts  that  come  into  a  man's  mind  when 
relief  is  applied  for. 

54889.  Even  taking  into  account  the  fact  of  arbitra- 
tion by  the  Local  Government  Board — which  now  is 
generally  the  outcome  of  a  difference  between  parishes,  I 
believe  ? — Yes. 

54890.  I  suppose  you  are  of  opinion  tliat  the  prelimin- 
ary inquiries  wliich  have  to  be  made  by  the  inspectors  of 
poor  are  such  as  to  take  up  a  very  great  deal  of  their 
time  ? — Yes. 

It 


54891.  And  that  is  what  weighs  with  you  most?- 
does. 
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54892.  In  paragraph  111,  you  state  what  you  regard 
as  the  effect  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  and 

loapeusation  quote  there  what  the  inspector  of  poor  of  the  parish 
of  Beath  said  about  that.  Has  your  own  experience 
verified  his  view  ? — It  has. 

54893.  And  that  is  ? — That  it  is  veiy  difficult  to  say 
what  the  residt  of  these  Acts  is.  Opinions  are  so  very 
diverse  ;  some  say  it  is  an  insurance,  and  if  you  are 
injured  you  will  get  compensation  ;  otliers  say  no — men 
or  women  who  woidd  be  otherwise  emploj'ed  are  unem- 
ployed, because  they  may  cause  veiy  serious  outlay  to 
their  employers.  I  asked  an  employer  whom  I  met  the 
other  day  whether  in  his  particular  line  this  acted,  and 
he  said,  "  We  insure  against  it,  so  that  it  does  not  aifect 
'  us  the  least ;  we  will  take  on  the  workers  if  we  thiids: 
'  that  they  can  work,  despite  their  age ;  we  insure  our- 
'  selves  against  it  with  the  insurance  companies,  so  that 
*  it  costs  us  nothing  but  a  small  insurance  fee." 

54894.  May  I  ask  what  was  the  natm-e  of  this  business  ? 
— Linen-working,  in  Kirkcaldy. 

54895.  Is  that  a  solitary  instance  of  insurance  that 
you  have  come  across  ? — I  could  not  quote  others  specifi- 
cally, but  I  have  reason  to  believe  there  are  others  from 
what  I  have  heard. 

54896.  Take  Dundee,  where  there  is  a  large  amount 
of  factory  work;  the  jute  industry  is  veiy  prosperous 
there  at  present,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 
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54897.  Does  tliat  sort  of  thing  obtain  in  the  Dundee  ^fr.  William 
jute  industry  too  ? — In  some  instances,  but  I  should  be  Penney. 
sorry  to  say  that  it  obtains  generally.    Provided  a  man 
or  a  woman  has  a  character  for  being  steady,  I  do  not 
think  that  the  age  carries  very  much  weight  as  long  as 
employers  think  they  are  able  to  do  the  work. 

54898.  Going  to  paragraph  121,  I  see  you  say  there 
that  weekly  payments  of  relief  were  substituted  for 
monthly  payments,  in  the  city  parish  of  Aberdeen  ? — 
That  is  so. 

54899.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  the  rule  ? — The  result 
was  quite  against  one's  preconceived  ideas.  In  some 
places  they  pay  quarterly,  that  is  four  times  a  year,  and, 
as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  the  Board  has  in  fact  strongly 
backed  up  my  attempts  to  eradicate  tliis,  I  think  because 
the  payments  are  at  too  great  interv^als.  Wliether  it  is  a 
national  characteristic  or  not,  it  seems  to  me  that  when 
they  have  got  hold  of  a  large  sum  of  money  they  pay 
greater  regard  to  it,  and  they  do  not  reduce  it — their 
object  is  to  keep  it  intact  as  far  as  possible ;  whereas 
with  weekly  payments  the  amount  is  small,  and  the 
mental  argument  seems  to  be,  "  If  I  spend  this  or 
'  squander  it,  there  is  another  sum  coming  in  a  few  days, 
'  and  it  will  be  replaced."  If  the  payment  is  monthly, 
they  may  or  may  not  argue — but  I  think  sometimes  they 
do — "  We  will  get  nothing  more  for  a  month,  and,  there- 
fore, we  must  be  a  little  more  careful."  If  they  get 
nothing  more  for  three  months,  perhaps,  there  is  need  for 
greater  care.  That  is  tlie  only  explanation  I  can  give. 
The  chairman  of  one  of  the  parishes  of  Aberdeenshire — • 
and  a  verj'  well-known  one — strongly  opposed  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  C[uarterly  payments,  on  the  ground  that,  far 
from  people  becoming  improvident  from  liaving  a  large 
sum  put  into  their  hands,  it  tended  towards  providence  or 
to  make  them  more  careful. 

54900.  The  result  of  weeldy  payments,  I  see  you  say, 
in  Aberdeen  was  that  drunkenness,  increased  among  those 
who  were  in  receipt  of  relief? — I  have  it  on  the 
inspector's  authority  that  there  were  more  cases  of 
drunkenness,  which  seem  to  confirm  my  idea  that  the 
man  or  the  woman,  as  the  case  miglit  be,  said,  "If  I 
spend  this,  I  shall  have  something  more  coming  in  in  a 
few  days,  and  so  it  is  only  a  case  of  tightening  tlie  belt 
till  then";  but  if  they  liad  to  wait  for  a  month,  perhaps 
it  would  have  been  different. 

54901.  (Mr  Nunn.)  Is  that  not  a  train  of  thought 
wliich  would  occur  rather  in  a  provident  than  in  an 
improvident  man?  Would  not  the  tendency  rather  be 
with  an  improvident  person  having  a  large  sum  of  money 
coining  into  his  hands  once  a  month  that  he  would  get 
through  it  rapidly? — As  a  nation,  we  are  supposed  to  be 
of  a  provident  turn ;  naturally,  however,  we  may  fall 
away ;  there  are  some  good  instincts  still  remaining. 
That  is  the  only  explanation  I  can  give  to  account  for  it. 

54902.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Do  you  ever  get  cases  Question  as  to 
where  they  have  spent  the  quarterly  allowance  in  the  abuse  of  relief 
first  month  ? — Yes.    There  must  be  such  cases,  and  then  'f  P^id 

they  run  into  debt.  quarterly. 

54903.  They  do  not  get  additional  relief  ?— No  ;  if  they 
come  and  apply  for  it,  if  it  were  known  that  they  were 
absolutely  standng,  then  tliey  would  very  likely  get  some 
relief  in  kind,  but  not  otherwise.  But  such  a  case  is  to 
me,  I  may  say,  unknown.  I  have  asked  inspectors  just 
the  very  question  you  have  put  to  me  :  "  Have  you  not 
'  found  tliat  people  get  through,  or  "  rush,"  as  they  call  it, 
'their  quarter's  allowance  in  the  first  month,  say?"  and 
they  have  said,  "No,  it  is  very  rare." 

54904.  (Chairman.)  If  a  person  has  a  tendency  to 
drink,  surely  the  disposition  would  be  to  drink  more 
according  to  the  amount  of  money  he  had  in  his 
pocket  ? — That  is  quite  tiaie  ;  but  in  cases  of  that  sort, 
they  are  not  paid  quarterly.  People  who  are  suspected 
of  drinking  habits  are  noted.  Tlie  quarterly  payment  is 
not  a  universal  payment,  although  it  may  prevail ;  in 
certain  cases  the  inspector  says  to  me,  "I  have  doubts 
'  about  this  man — or  woman  it  may  be,  unfortunately — 
'  and  I  pay  him  or  her  fortniglitly  or  even  weekly." 
Where  he  suspects  the  case,  he  never  would  give  a 
quarterly  payment.  I  may  mention,  perhaps,  one  case 
which  it  might  interest  you  to  know,  which  sets  up  certain 
grounds  against  quarterly  payments.  A  widow  woman 
who  was  on  the  roll  was  paid  quarterly  in  advance,  and 
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ten  days  after  she  got  a  quarterly  payment,  she  got 
married  and  went  off  on  her  honeymoon,  which  was 
supposed  to  have  been  furnished  with  this  quarter!}^ 
payment  in  advance. 

54905.  {Mrs  Bosanquet.)  It  was  a  cheap  way  of 
doing  it,  was  it  not? — Of  getting  rid  of  her,  do  you 
mean  ? 

54906.  (Mr  Patten-MaeDougall.)  She  did  not  continue 
to  receive  relief  ? — No  ;  she  was  stnick  off  at  once. 

54907.  (Mr  Booth.)  Would  a  pauper  he  able  to  get 
goods  on  credit,  it  being  known  tliat  the  allowance  would 
be  paid  at  a  certain  date  ? — Yes,  I  am  sure  of  it. 

54908.  He  would  be  able  to  do  so  ? — I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  of  it. 

54909.  So  tliat  in  that  way,  although  they  may 
nominally  spend  it  all  at  once,  they  do  not  really  do 
so  if  they  are  gradually  borrowing,  and  are  in  debt  to 
something  near  the  amount  that  they  may  receive  ;  it 
merely  is  that  tliey  do  actually  draw  it  day  by  day,  but 
they  draw  it  on  credit  and  then  start  their  credit  afresh 
again  ? — That  is  quite  so. 

54910.  So  that  the  improvident  people  would  be  more 
likely  to  be  in  the  condition  of  being  always  in  debt 
excei)ting  when  the  money  came  in,  when  I  presume 
that  the  tradesmen  would  get  it  ? — The  tradesmen  would 
probably  not  get  the  entire  amount  that  is  due  to  him ; 
even  although  it  did  not  equal  the  amount  received  by 
the  pauper  as  aliment,  he  would  probably  allow  some  of 
the  debt  to  stand  over  in  order  to  keep  the  person  on  his 
books. 

54911.  Exactly  so ;  but  that  is  the  way  in  which  the 
money  would  be  gradually  distributed  ? — Undoubtedly. 

54912.  (Mr  Gardiner.)  Then  the  person  herself  would 
have  to  take  what  the  shopkeeper  chose  to  give  her  ? — 
That  is  the  mischief ;  and  possibly  at  his  prices. 

54913.  That  is  the  result  of  the  credit  system  ? — Yes. 

54914.  The  shopkeepers  dictate  ? — Yes. 

54915.  (Mrs  Bosanquet.)  Is  it  the  case  that  the  rents 
are  paid  quarterly  ? — They  are  paid  half-yearly. 

54916.  So  that  so  far  as  the  comparatively  large  sum 
which  goes  for  rent,  they  are  very  often  used  to  spend 
that  at  long  intei-vals  ? — Yes.  The  provident  pauper,  the 
careful  pauper,  puts  a  little  by  out  of  each  payment  that 
he  receives  weekly,  fortnightly  or  montUy,  or  whatever 
it  is.  Tlie  old  wives  are  rather  reticent  about  telling 
you  where  it  is  kept,  bat  they  wiU  put  it  under  the 
mattress  or  in  a  particular  part  of  the  house,  and  so  on ; 
one  never  goes  into  those  questions  except  perhaps  in  a 
jocular  way,  but  they  do  put  it  by,  and  they  pay  their 
rents  in  May  and  in  November. 

54917.  So  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  brought  xip  to 
handle  large  sums  quarterly  or  half-yearly,  because  tliey 
must  have  the  money  for  the  rent? — Yes,  they  must. 

54918.  (Chairman)  Have  j'ou  in  your  district  any 
military  pensioners  who  are  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law 
relief? — I  can  only  remember  one  case. 

54919.  Has  it  been  brought  to  your  notice  that  these 
pensioners,  or  a  certain  proportion  of  them,  celebrate 
the  day  after  which  they  receive  their  quarterly  pen- 
sion?— The  one  case  I  was  thinking  of  was  one  of 
the  most  artful  men  I  have  met.  He  was  in  a  poor- 
house  regularly  for  perhaps  two  months  or  rather  more 
on  end,  and  then  he  invariably  discharged  himself. 
No  one  knew  what  he  was.  It  was  suspected  that  he 
did  not  give  his  right  name  and  that  he  had  some 
means,  because  he  invariably  disappeared  about  the 
same  time  and  came  back  again  always  in  a  week  or 
two,  chargeable  in  another  poorhouse.  After,  I  think, 
some  years  of  this  he  was  given  away  by  a  man  whom 
he  had  treated,  and  possibly  had  not  treated  sufficiently. 
It  was  then  discovered  that  he  had  a  pension,  and  he 
allowed  this  to  accumulate  for  between  two  or  three 
months  and  then  he  went  and  drew  it  and  had  a  royal 
time  while  it  lasted. 

54920.  I  only  wanted  to  get  from  you  whether  you 
had  any  experience  of  pensioners  who  were  paid 
quarterly  ? — No,  I  have  none. 

54921.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence  to  the 
effect  that  the  quarterly  paymeiit  results  in  a  very  large 


proportion  of  it  going  for  drink? — I  know  of  no  such 
case  with  the  exception  of  this  man,  who  midoubtedly 
did  draw  his  pension  quarterly  and  spend  it  in  drink  and 
came  back  to  the  poorhouse.    That  was  the  only  case. 

54922.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  Do  you  think  it  would  Advantage 
assist  in  the  administration  and  be  a  good  thing  if  there  of  printed  list 
was  a  printed  roll  of  those  who  are  in  receipt  of  relief  ? —  °^  paupers. 

I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

54923.  And  you  also  think,  I  gather,  that  power  Need  for  com- 
should  be  given  to  compulsorily  remove  to  the  poorhouse  pulsory  power 
such  cases  as  demand  that  treatment  ? — I  do.  remove 

.  •  r.    1       1  n    1     .  •     certain  cases 

049^:4.  Ihen  certam  cases  of  tlie  abuse  of  chanties  to  poorhoiu|, 
have  come  under  your  notice,  I  see ;  and  in  paragraph  OverlaDcin* 
133  you  give  us  an  instance  of  an  old  woman  who  of  charity  f 
apparently  attended  two  different  churches? — She  did.     and  needfM 

54925.  And  in  addition  to  her  poor  relief  got  charity  ^o-operatio| 
from  each  of  those  churches? — Yes.  charityand 

54926.  Have  many  such  cases  come  under  your  notice  ?  the  poor  \a,% 
■ — A  good  many  similar  cases  have,  but  this  is  perhaps  f 
one  of  the  most  salient  and  pertinent  ones.  * 

54927.  You  would  be  of  opinion,  would  you  not,  that 
there  should  be  more  co-operation  between  the  Poor  Law 
and  charity  than  there  is  now  ? — Undoubtedly. 

54928.  Such  co-operation  at  present  hardly  exists,  ' 
does  it  ? — It  is  almost  wanting ;  it  exists  nominally. 

54929.  (Mrs  Bosanquet.)  In  paragraph  29  you  speak  of  Fimctions  of 
the  general  superintendents  being  also  inspecting  officers  general  supei- 
under  the  Public  Health  Acts;  as  such  inspecting  ji'tendentsfB 
officer  what  relation  do  you  hold  to  the  county  medical  inspecting 
otncer — do  you  report  to  him,  lor  instance ! — JMo,  as 
insj^ecting  officer  I  report  to  the  Board  entirely.  I  am 
instructed  by  the  Board  to  make  an  inquiry,  and  to  the 
Board  alone  I  report. 

54930.  Would  their  attention  be  called  to  something 
by  the  county  medical  officer,  or  what  are  his  duties? 
• — The  inquiries  to  which  I  allude  very  frequently  arise 
from  the  annual  reports  of  either  the  county  medical 
officer  or  the  burgh  medical  officer — the  smaller  man, 
you  know — who  reports  that  a  certain  state  of  affairs 
exists  which  is  not  desirable.  The  Board  then  direct 
myself  or  one  of  the  others  to  go  and  inspect  the  locality, 
to  confer  as  a  iTile  with  the  medical  officer,  and  to  furnish 
them  with  a  report. 

54931.  "So  that  you  really  corroborate  his  report ;  is 
that  so  ? — Yes. 

54932.  In  reference  to  what  you  say  in  paragraph  22  Scottish 
about  the  mothers  of   illegitimate  children,  the  last  marriage  laws 
gentleman  who  came  before  us,  Mr  Millar,  spoke  of 
their  receiving  out-relief.    It  is  the  case,  is  it  not,  in  " '^^ " 


office)  s  uudfT 
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of  their  effect 
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ae  ceremony  is  much  less  formal  ^j^^ 
Very  much  less. 


Scotland  that  tlie  marria; 
than  it  is  in  England  ?- 

54933.  And  also  that  the  wife  carries  on  her  maiden 
name  to  a  veiy  large  extent  for  many  purposes,  and  she 
will  be  known  as  one  or  the  other  ? — Yes.  If  her  maiden 
name  was  Campbell  and  she  married  a  Stuart  she  couhl 
be  Mrs  Campbell  or  Mrs  Stuart ;  that  is  a  very  common 
way  of  designation. 

54934.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  sometimes  it  may 
be  the  case  amongst  the  poorer  people  esf)ecially  that 
in  that  way  the  line  is  not  so  distinctly  drawn  as  it  would 
be  with  us  between  a  married  couple  and  a  couple  who 
are  not  married  ? — Undoubtedly. 

54935.  Those  who  are  receiving  this  relief  need  not 
necessarily  be  of  a  very  bad  character  ? — Not  of  necessity 
of  the  character  that  one  would  think  at  first  sight  they 
were. 

54936.  The  distinction  to  them  is  not  very  clear? — 
It  is  not  so  clear  and  not  so  marked  as  with  us  who, 
shall  I  say  without  offence  to  others,  have  had  greater 
education  and  perhaps  hold  more  moral  views. 

54937.  Passing  on  to  paragraph  49,  where  you  deal  Question  as  to 
with  homes  of  rest  for  the  aged,  I  should  like  to  ask  adniini>tia- 
whether  you  have  had  many  jiarishes  in  which  the  Parish 

Comicil  administers  the  charities  of  the  neighbourhood,  p^j.^gj^"''''  ^  „ 
or  some  of  them? — They  are  represented  on  some  of  Q^^jj(.jjg 
the  charities,  but  the  representation  is  small,  and  I  cannot 
now  recall  any  charities  of  which  they  have  the  sole 
administration. 

54938.  I  believe  in  St  Andrews  tliey  administer  some 
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of  the  endowment  charities,  and  I  thought  possibly  that 
in  other  places  they  did  the  same  ? — They  are  represented 
on  them  and  they  may ;  but  I  cannot  at  this  moment 
mention  any  of  which  they  have  the  sole  management, 
ds  of         54939.  You  have  spoken  of  the  boarded-out  children 
careers    and  the  sort  of  places  tliey  take  after  they  leave  ;  is  there 
boarded-out  any  record  kept  of  their  subsequent  histoiy  ? — In  some 
Idren.        places  there  is.    In  Peterhead  parish  one  of  tlie  members 
of  the  coimcil,  a  Mr  Murraj^  has  made  this  almost  his  sole 
object  for  many  years.    He  keeps  a  most  careful  record  of 
them,  and  keeps  himself  in  communication  with  them  in 
after  years.    Some  other  members  of  the  Parish  Coimcils 
do  and  some  inspectors  do,  but  not  to  that  extent ;  he 
stands  out  head  and  shoulders  above  the  rest. 

54940.  Is  he  an  inspector? — No,  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Parish  Coimcil.    He  is  a  schoolmaster. 

54941.  And  he  keeps  records  of  them  imtil  a  certain 
age  ? — He  not  only  keeps  records,  but  he  keeps  himself 
in  communication  with  them.  It  is  almost  a  craze  witli 
him. 

54942.  He  might  be  willing  to  let  us  see  some  of  these 
records  ? — I  am  sure  he  would. 
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54943.  (Mr  Phelps.)  In  the  East  Coast  coimties 
generally  do  you  notice  much  migration  of  population  ? — 
Kincardine,  which  lies  on  the  East  Coast,  seems  to  be 
emptying  itself  very  much  into  Aberdeen  city — which 
is,  of  course,  on  the  East  Coast,  too.  Was  your  question 
aimed  at  immigration  ? 

54944.  Yes,  immigTation  into  the  towns  fi'om  the 
coimtry  ? — That  is  a  conspicuous  instance  in  my  district. 

54945.  You  find  that  Aberdeen  is  growing  at  the 
expense  of  tlie  country  district  around  it  ? — It  seems  to 
be  sucking  the  life  out  of  Kincardine,  which  is  the  next 
county. 

54946.  What  is  the  attraction  which  takes  people 
thei-e?  —  The  difference  between  Aberdeen  and  other 
to^vns,  sucli  as  Arbroath,  lies  in  this,  that  in  Aberdeen 
there  are  many  industries  and  the  chances  of  the  people 
getting  occupation  are  greater.  Then  the  pleasures  of 
town  life  are  much  more  accentuated.  The  countiy  dis- 
trict iwmd  Aberdeen  and  its  vicinity  and  throughout  the 
coimty  of  Aberdeen  is  rather  barren,  and  in  many  places 
very  poor.  Then  there  is  a  desire  for  bettennent,  I 
think,  due  a  great  deal  to  education  and  a  great  deal  to 
liearing  from  those  who  have  gone  before  them  and  what 
they  are  doing.  All  this  seems  to  draw  the  people  from 
the  coimtry  into  the  towns. 

54947.  Do  you  think  that  this  migration  is  a  cause 
of  pauperism? — In  some  instances  it  must  be.  They 
come  in  with  the  idea  that  they  will  get  work.  Some 
migi-ate  after  the  workers  and  some  migrate  with  them ; 
they  stay  three  years  in  Aberdeen,  living  who  knows 
how — on  charity  or  otherwise — and  then  finally  they 
become  chargeable  to  the  parish  of  Aberdeen. 

54948.  Do  you  know  whether  any  attempt  has  ever 
been  made  in  Aberdeen  to  draw  out  figures  showing 
what  proportion  of  paupers  belong  to  native  Aberdonians 
and  what  to  immigrants  ? — I  think  that  the  inspector  and 
his  assistant  have  done  so,  but  I  cannot  say  positively. 
I  think  he  could  furnish  you  with  some  statistics  on  that 
point. 

54949.  If  you  take  the  smaller  towns  in  the  eastern 
counties,  do  you  find  domestic  manufactures  or  industries 
going  on  still  to  any  great  extent? — To  what  do  you 
particularly  refer  ? 

54950.  Weaving,  in  their  cottages  ? — That  is  almost 
extinct. 

54951.  Do  many  people  now  in  the  country  districts 
have  two  occupations,  that  is,  something  besides  their 
cultivation  of  land  ? — On  the  coast  they  will  fish  as  well 
as  cultivate  their  land,  and  inland  they  used  to  weave. 
There  ai'e  villages  in  Perthshire  which  thirty  years  ago  I 
have  been  told  were  full  of  busy-uess,  but  now  the  houses 
are  empty ;  there  are  a  few  of  the  old  weavers  stiU  on  the 
roll,  but  otherwise  they  are  extinct — machlneiy  having 
displaced  them. 

54952.  That  has  caused  a  fall  in  the  population,  has 
it  ? — Yes,  undoubtedly. 

54953.  Taking  again  Dundee ;  what  manufactures 
prevail  in  Dtmdee  ? — Jute,  principally. 
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54954.  Does  that  attract  any  large  population  into  the  M7:  William 
city  ? — No,  unless  there  is  an  absence  of  work  elsewhere.  Penney. 
But  then  you  may  say  that  the  smaller  towns  in  Forfar- 
shire, such  as  Arbroath,  Brechin,  Kirriemuir,  and  others, 
depend  upon  Dundee.  Ji  Drmdee,  is  in  full  work  they 
will  benefit  too  ;  if  there  is  no  work  in  Dundee,  they  do 
not,  as  a  rale.  But  the  population  fluctuates  a  good  deal, 
and  it  works  fi'oni  one  town  to  another.  Arbroath  has 
been  going  downhill  steadily  for  some  years — factory 
after  factory  working  short  time  or  closing ;  but  this 
last  year  there  has  been  a  change,  and  factories  have 
reopened  after  being  shut  up  for  years ;  and  so,  com- 
paratively speaking,  an  era  of  prosperity  begins  again. 

54955.  Is  the  jute  manufacture  liable  to  great  ups 
and  downs  ? — Very  great. 

54956.  Could  you  name  some  years  in  the  past  decade 
which  have  been  remarkable  for  either  prosperity  or  the 
reverse  ? — I  have  been  seven  years  in  tlie  district,  and  I 
shotdd  say  that  some  two  years  ago  it  was  much  the 
reverse. 

54957.  There  was  depression  then  ? — Yes. 

54958.  But  at  present  things  are  prosperous  ? — They 
are  looking  much  better. 

54959.  Is  the  local  government  in  Dundee  in  the  Classes  of 

hands  of  the  leading  manufacturers — I  am  talking  only  persons  as 

of  the  Poor  Law  ?— No.  J!^''*^.,, 

Councillors  at 

54960.  What  kind  of  elements  is  tlie  Board  there  Dundee, 
composed  of  ? — The  inspector  calls  them  shrewd  business 

men,  and  he  is  excellently  qualified  to  judge  of  their 
capacity.  They  Ijelieve  in  him  gi'eatly,  which  is  possibly 
one  cause  of  his  considering  they  are  •  shrewd  business 
men.  He  has  only  held  office  for  a  year,  and  the  roU 
of  poor  has  gone  down  veiy  much ;  perhaps  that  is  due 
to  prosperity,  perhaps  to  other  causes.  It  is  imusual,  I 
might  say,  for  a  leading  manufactru'er  to  be  on  the  Poor 
Law  Board  or  the  Parish  Council. 
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54961.  Is  much  interest   taken   in   the   Poor  Law 
elections  tliere  ? — Much  the  same  as  in  Aberdeen. 

54962.  Are  there  any  particular  cries  at  the  time  of 
an  election — I  am  thinking  of  Dundee  alone  ?— No,  I  do 
not  think  so  ;  I  never  heard  of  any. 

54963.  There  is  no  great  pressure  to  extend  outdoor 
relief,  or  to  make  the  conditions  of  relief  easier  ? — There 
are  always  promises  made  at  eveiy  election ;  some  men 
hold  out  promises  to  their  constituents  that  they  will 
put  tliem  on  the  roll.  I  think  that  in  Dundee,  for  its 
size,  that  is  wonderfully  absent. 

54964.  Is  the  working  class  represented  on  the  Board  ? 
— Yes,  they  have  two  or  three  members  who  certainly 
represent  the  working  class. 

54965.  How  is  relief  administered ;   do   they  have 
committees,  I  mean? — They  have  committees. 

54966.  Do  you  know  how  many  ? — I  think  in  Dundee 
the  whole  Coimcil  sits  on  the  relief  committee,  if  I 
am  sf)eaking  correctly.  The  relief  committee  sits 
weekly  to  take  applications. 

54967.  And  they  sit  for  the  whole  town? — Yes. 

54968.  Is  that  a  good  arrangement,  do  you  think? — 
It  works  veiy  well  there,  I  think. 

54969.  You  do  not  think  the  town  is  too  large  an 
area  to  get  the  benefit  of  local  knowledge  in  that  way  ? 
— If  by  local  we  are  to  understand  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances  of  each  applicant  

54970.  Yes,  I  mean  that? — Then  the  town  is  rather 
large ;  but  the  conclusions  that  they  can  draw  from 
experience,  I  think,  are  such  as  to  enable  them  to  judge 
very  fairly. 

54971..  Have  you  visited  many  cases  of  outdoor  relief 
in  Dundee  ? — A  veiy  fair  number. 

54972.  Li  their  houses  ?— Yes. 

54973.  What  conclusion  do  you  draw  with  regard  to  Strict  ad- 
the  administration  ? — That  it  is  very  well  done.    There  ministration 
has  been  rather  an  outciy  within  the  last  six  months  of  i"  Dundee  and 
the  stony-heartedness  of  the  inspector  of  poor  chiefly,  its  effect  on 
and,  of  course,  after  him  of  the  Cormcil.    I  have  gone  J.^';'^-^""""* 
into  some  cases  which  have  come  before  me  officially, 

and  into  others  out  of  curiosity,  and  I  have  foimd  that 
it  is  veiy  far-fetched.    One  case  appeared  in  a  Church 
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Mr.  William  paper.  The  clergyman  wrote  about  it,  and  said  that 
the  clerk,  as  he  called  him  (meaning  the  inspector  of 
poor),  was  worse  than  the  nether  millstone,  and  asked 
people  for  contributions.  I  sent  a  small  one  just  to 
qualify  myself  as  a  private  individual  for  going  into  the 
case,  and  then  went  into  it.  I  wrote  to  the  clergyman 
asking  liim  for  particulars,  and  he  replied  in  general 
terms  about  poor  children  with  bare  feet,  which,  of 
course,  touches  our  sympathy.  I  looked  up  the  case  then 
oiEcially,  and  I  foimd  that  the  woman,  the  mother  of  the 
family,  was  a  widow  in  receij^t,  including  the  earnings 
of  her  children,  of  some  30s.  to  £2  a  week ;  and  that  it 
was  said  that  if  she  had  £20  a  week  it  would  be  the 
same  thing — there  was  no  thrift  in  the  case. 

54974.  Does  that  suspicion  of  stony-heartedness  include 
the  sheriff  ?— No. 
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54975.  Do  you  find  in  the  cases  which  you  visit  that 
the  relief  is  adequate  as  a  rule  to  the  needs  of  the  case  ? 
— As  a  i-ule  it  is.  In  some  cases  I  tliink  or  tliought  that 
I  have  foimd  that  it  was  inadequate.  I  have  quoted  one 
at  the  very  end  of  my  statement. 

54976.  But  your  general  experience  is  that  it  is 
adequate  ? — Yes. 

54977.  Do  you  think  that  Dundee  presents  any  par- 
ticular features  in  the  way  of  the  administration  of  relief, 
or  should  you  say  it  was  about  an  average  town? — 
Certainly  it  is  an  average  town,  with,  if  one  may  use 
the  term  without  offence  in  any  way,  a  low  popidation, 
a  very  poor  population — the  dregs  as  some  people  call 
it — a  very  low  class. 

54978.  But  you  would  not  say  that  the  administration 
there  was  markedly  good  or  bad,  would  you  ? — I  should 
be  disposed  to  call  it  good. 

54979.  (Professor  Smart.)  In  paragraph  43  you  say, 
"In  the  most  densely-populated  parts  of  the  county, 
'  where  practically  every  man  is  a  miner,  the  ratio  of 
'pauperism  to  population  is  very  low."  That  is  very 
striking ;  have  you  formed  any  theory  on  the  subject  ? — 
I  had  in  my  eye  when  I  wrote  that  Kirkcaldy  and  Beath 
— especially  Beath,  which  is  a  good  large  parish  not, 
very  far  fi-om  Kirkcaldy,  where  every  one  is  working 
and  making  good  wages,  and  where  I  fancy  they  have 
ousted  the  poorer  classes.  The  demand  for  houses  for 
these  working  men  who  are  making  good  wages  is  great, 
and  the  others  have  got  pushed  out — they  have  either  died 
or  they  have  vanislied.  At  all  events  the  thing  remains 
that  eveiy  one  of  tlieni  there  is  capable  of  earning  good 
wages,  and  that  they  do  not  come  on  the  poor  rates. 

54980.  Then  it  comes  to  be  a  question  of  the  scarcity 
of  houses? — Yes,  a  good  deal.  Beath  is  very  densely 
popidated. 

54981.  Mining  is  a  very  steady  industiy,  is  it  not? — 
It  is  very  steady. 

54982.  You  seldom  have  any  unemployed  in  it? — 
Unless  there  is  a  big  strike,  wliich,  of  course,  is  a  thing 
that  you  cannot  guard  against. 

54983.  They  prefer  to  go  on  short  time  rather  than 
have  great  and  irregular  bursts  of  industry? — Yes.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  paid  and  one  of  the  steadiest  trades, 
going  on  in  Fifeshire. 

54984.  Miners  did  not  used  to  be  very  notable  for 
thrift,  did  they  ?— Notoriously  otherwise,  I  think.  They 
used  to  dog-fight  and  cock-fight  tremendously. 

54985.  Do  you  think  they  are  improving? — Yes,  I 
think  they  are  more  careful.  They  get  the  credit  of 
subscribing  to  more  of  those  societies  than  they  used  to, 
thus  making  a  little  effort  at  provision  for  others  besides 
tiiemselves.  They  do  spend  money  still  very  fi-eely,  and 
on  a  pay-night  the  condition  of  the  town  is  not  to  be 
envied.  One  thing  I  might  add  is  that  the  population  of 
such  towns  as  Beath  is  not  permanent.  It  is  what  you 
might  call  an  imcertain  popidation.  Beath  has  i-ushed 
up  by  almost  tens  of  thousands  in  the  last  few  years,  but 
if  pits  are  opened  elsewhere,  then  the  men  might  migrate, 
so  that  the  popidation  of  Beath,  which  sliows  us  at 
present  a  veiy  small  ratio  of  pauperism  for  its  population, 
might  drop  dowm  to  perhaps  two-tliirds  of  what  it  is  at 
present,  the  population  not  being  of  necessity  stationaiy. 

54986.  You  do  not  find  miners  a  very  mobile  class,  do 
you  ?— If  there  were  no  work  at  a  particular  place  they 
would  move  off  at  once. 


54987.  Indeed  ?— Yes,  they  would. 

54988.  Referring  to  paragraph  116,  woidd  you  mind  The  linen 
giving  us  the  name  of  the  town  where  the  linen  trade  is  industry,  its 
in  sucli  a  prosperous  condition? — The  man  I  met  is  a 
member  of  a  firm  in  Kirkcaldy. 

54989.  What  are  the  main  centres  for  the  linen 
industry  besides  Kirkcaldy? — Dunfermline  is  a  great 
linen  place,  and  Kii-kcaldy  is  known  for  linoleum,  in 
which  it  is  supposed  to  be  unequalled. 

54990.  Has  linoleum  anything  to  do  with  linen  ? — No, 
they  are  quite  different  things.  Linolermi,  of  course,  is  to 
be  used  underfoot. 

54991.  Take  these  two  towns  together,  Kirkcaldy  and 
Dunfermline,  would  the  extent  of  the  linen  trade  there 
compare  with  the  jute  trade  in  Dundee,  for  example  ? — 
I  do  not  think  so. 

54992.  Not  at  all  ? — Dunfermline  is  a  village  compared 
with  Dundee.  Dundee  has  a  population  of  160,000,  I 
think,  and  Dunfermline  has  a  population  of  31,000,  so  it 
is  about  a  fifth  the  size  of  Dundee. 

54993.  But  Kirkcaldy  is  a  good  big  place,  is  it  not  ? — 
It  has  about  42,000. 

54994.  It  is  a  very  long  town,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  what 
they  call  the  long  town. 

54995.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  conditions  of 
the  linen  trade ;  is  it  fi-ee  from  foreign  competition,  for 
instance?  We  always  hear  of  linen  as  such  an  extra- 
ordinarily prosperous  industry  in  Scotland,  and  I  should 
like  to  get  at  the  cause  of  it  ? — I  understood  from  this 
man,  who  was  just  a  casual  acquaintance  I  met  in  the 
train,  but  as  I  constantly  met  him  we  got  talking  about 
things,  that  his  orders  were  from  abroad.  He  said, 
"  Price  seems  to  be  no  object ;  it  is  50  per  cent,  more 
'  than  the  price  of  four  years  ago ;  it  is  not  a  question  of 
'  how  much,  it  is  when  I  can  give  delivery."  Eighteen 
months  ago  I  met  that  same  man  depressed.  He  had 
not  a  bad  enough  word  to  thi'ow  to  the  men  who  wanted 
an  increase  of  wages  and  so  on,  and  things  were  just  as 
bad  as  they  could  be.  Now  there  is  this  most  sudden 
revolution. 

54996.  Why  I  am  putting  these  questions  is  because 
I  met  a  man  in  the  train  two  years  ago  who  said  the 
same  thing  ? — That  is  very  curious. 

54997.  (Mr  Bentham.)  In  paragraph  12  you  suggest  Need  for 
that  the   Board   might  have  greater  powers   in   the  increa.sing 
direction  of  interfering  with  Parish  Councils  who  might  Board's 
be  giving  relief  contrary  to  what  is  the  policy  of  the  power 
Board  itself  ?— Yes,  I  do.  t°  interfere 

in  mdividual 

54998.  Would  that  not  be  taking  to  a  certam  extent  cases  of  relief 
responsibility  off  the  Parish  Council,  and  throwing  it 
upon  the  central  authority  with  regard  to  individual 
cases  of  relief  ? — Certainly  it  would. 

54999.  Would  that  not  lessen  the  interest  of  parish 
councillors  in  the  work? — I  have  thought  over  that  a 
good  deal.  It  certainly  would  be  proceeding  against 
tlie  principle  upon  which  oiu'  Poor  Law  works  just  now. 
The  wording  of  one  of  the  clauses  is  that  the  method 
in  wliich  relief  is  to  be  given  is  to  be  left  to  the  Parish 
Coimcils.  The  Board  could  not  interfere  and  say,  "  Thou 
'  shaft  not  do  this  thing  as  long  as  that  condition 
'  remains  " ;  but  it  seems  to  me  rather  a  necessity  in 
some  cases  that  it  should,  and  I  hardly  think  that  it 
would  be  an  insuperable  objection  in  anyone's  mind  to 
standing  as  a  parish  councillor  if  there  was  a  veto.  In 
fact,  as  I  have  said,  I  think  that  the  better  class  of  man 
would  rather  welcome  it,  and  possibly  the  popular 
candidate  might  not  be  unwilling  to  have  the  argument 
available,  "I  would  have  given  you  so-and-so,  but  the 
'  Board  stepped  in."  He  could  always  make  that  an 
excuse.  That  perhaps  is  only  an  unsound  theory  on  my 
part,  but  still  it  is  the  way  it  presented  itself  to  my 
mind. 

55000.  You  mean  the  Parish  Council  might  shelter 
themselves  behind  the  Board  ? — Yes. 

55001.  On  the  other  hand,  relief  might  be  given  by 
the  parish  councillors  in  cases  where  they  felt  it  was  the 
proper  amount  of  relief  to  meet  the  particidar  needs,  but 
the  central  board  might  take  a  different  view  of  it,  and 
then  the  parish  cotmciUors  would  be  at  cross-purposes 
with  the  central  authority? — I  liardly   think   that  a 
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question  woiJd  arise  about  the  amount  of  relief,  it  is 
more  the  nature  of  the  relief. 

55002.  Whether  it  should  be  indoor  or  outdoor? — 
Yes. 

55003.  Then  it  is  not  altogether  certain  that  the 
central  board  would  maintain  its  policy  without  change, 
is  it  ? — Is  anything  certain  ?    We  should  hope  so. 

55004.  I  notice  that  you  have  296  parishes  in  your 
district  ?— There  are. 

55005.  And  that  there  are  nineteen  wliich  have  neither 
a  poorhouse  nor  yet  any  power  to  send  the  paupers  to 
other  poorhoxises  ? — That  is  so. 

55006.  Have  many  of  these  nineteen  parishes  large 
areas  ?— No. 

55007.  Are  they  very  small? — They  are  quite  small. 

55008.  Does  that  tend  towards  an  extension  of  outdoor 
relief  in  those  parishes  where  indoor  relief  ought  to  be 
given,  because  they  have  not  a  poorhouse  to  send  their 
people  to? — They  cannot  give  it  in  any  other  shape,  so 
they  must  give  it  in  outdoor  relief.  I  might  quote  a 
rather  curious  case,  if  you  cared  to  hear  it,  where  the 
absence  of  this  power  was  a  great  drawback.  A  man 
witli  a  wife  and  family  lost  almost  entirely  the  use  of 
his  eyes ;  conseqiiently  he  was  disabled,  and  being 
destitute  he  applied  for  relief,  which  they  were  obliged 
to  give  him.  They  had  no  right  to  send  him  to  a  poor- 
house ;  they  were  obliged  to  give  him  out-relief,  and 
yearly  in  the  report  that  I  get  fi'om  the  parish  the  same 
thing  occurs — "  The  Parish  Coimcil  are  much  troubled 
'  over  this  case,  because  the  dependants  are  inci-easing  in 
'  number  every  year,"  which  means  that  the  family  is 
increasing,  and  that  their  outlay  is  the  greater.  I  always 
wiite  to  them  and  say,  "  Why  do  you  not  acquire  the 
'  power  to  send  your  cases  tp  a  poorhouse,  wJiich  would 
'  probably  meet  this  ?  "  But  they  will  not  incur  present 
expense  with  an  eye  to  future  saving,  which  I  think  is 
a  bad  policy. 

55009.  Has  the  Board  any  power  over  Parish  Coimcils 
in  that  respect  ?  —  Not  to  compel  them ;  it  can  only 
advise.  I  may  say  that  the  Board  always  presses  it  on 
them  and  endeavours  to  induce  them  to  obtain  such 
power. 

55010.  Is  it  purely  a  matter  of  policy  which  decides 
these  nineteen  Parish  Coimcils  not  to  join  with  any  other 
parish  ? — Entirely. 

55011.  {Mr  Nunn.)  If  I  imderstand  your  statement 
aright,  there  are  six  or  seven  general  reforms  under  the 
present  Poor  Law  of  which  you  would  be  in  favour.  I 
gather  that  you  ai'e  in  favour  of  restricting,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  administration  of  outdoor  relief  ? — To  within 
the  lines  laid  down  by  the  Board,  certainly. 

55012.  And  in  certain  cases  to  give  compulsory  power 
to  the  Board,  where  it  is  possible  for  persons  who  are 
obvioiisly  imsuitable  for  ovitdoor  relief  to  practically  defy 
the  Board  ? — Certainly. 

55013.  Under  what  conditions  would  you  have  those 
compulsoiy  powers  exercised  ?  Would  you  give  the 
power  to  the  Parish  Council  straight  oil,  or  would  you 
couple  it  with  a  medical  certificate  and  some  judicial 
order  ?; — Certainly  there  shoiUd  be  a  medical  certificate 
in  the  first  instance,  and  I  think  there  should  be  an 
application  either  to  the  Board  or  to  the  sheriff,  who 
would  require  to  make  an  order  to  that  effect. 

55014.  Were  those  two  conditions  fulfilled,  would  you 
give  to  the  guardians  compulsory  powers  of  admission 
to  the  workhouse  and  of  retention  in  the  workhouse  ? — 
Yes. 

55015.  Your  next  reform,  I  gather,  would  be  the  aboli- 
tion of  settlement,  which  you  think  is  practicable? — I 
am  in  favour  of  it,  and  I  think  it  is  possible. 

55016.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  very  unpopular  in 
certain  towns,  for  instance  the  seaports? — It  would,  of 
course,  result  in  this,  that  the  parish  where  a  man  or 
woman  became  chargeable  would  have  the  maintenance 
of  him  or  her,  and  there  would  be  no  more  inquiry. 
Undoubtedly  the  class  of  parishes  to  which  you  allude, 
the  seaports,  would  be  somewhat  heavily  hit,  but  I  do 
not  think,  as  far  as  my  own .  district  goes,  that  there 
would  be  any  serious  objection  urged  to  that  on  account 
of  their  position. 


55017.  Have  you  considered  whether  it  would  be  Mr.  William 
possible  to  recognise  the  special  burdens  that  might  be  Penney. 
laid  upon  some  towns  and  to  compensate  for  them  in  -^3  May  1907 

any  manner? — Undoubtedly  the  burdens  would  come  

upon  the  large  towns.    It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that 

these  are  the  people  or  the  places  which  should  bear 
the  burdens ;  they  get  the  work. 

55018.  And  they  have  a  great  increment  of  wealth 
owing  to  the  rise  in  rent  value  and  other  things? — 
Undoubtedly. 

55019.  You  couple  that  proposal  for  the  abolition  of  Proposed  _ 
settlement  with  the  institution  of  very  much  wider  rating  larger  rating 
areas,  if  not   national   rating  ? — Yes,  that   would  be 
inevitable. 
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55020.  Then  you  give  greater  power  to  the  central 
board  to  cany  its  own ,  principles  into  action  in  regard 
to  Parish  CoimcUs,  and  even  over  their  heads  ? — Yes. 

55021.  At  the  same  time  you  would  steady  the  Parish 
Coimcils  by  only  allowing  a  part  to  retire  triennially  ? — I 
think  so. 

55022.  Then  you  suggest  a  reform  such  as  the  appoint- 
ment of  female  visitors  for  boarded-out  girls ;  may  I  ask 
how,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  you  would  proceed  in  sucli 
a  matter  as  that  ? — In  visiting  the  boarded-out  children  ? 

55023.  Yon  find  that  it  is  more  suitable  for  women  to 
inspect  the  girls  than  for  men  to  do  so ;  how  would  you, 
as  a  superintendent,  propose  to  get  such  a  reform  carried 
into  practice  ? — By  the  appointment  of  ladies  as — call 
them  what  you  like. 

55024.  I  meant  what  machinery  would  you  piit  in 
motion  ?  Would  it  be  your  first  duty  to  make  them 
report  to  the  Local  Government  Board  ?  —  I  have 
mentioned  that  in  my  annual  reports  once  at  least,  and 
I  think  several  times. 

55025.  Under  the  Scottish  Local  Government  Board 
you  are  invited  to  make  suggestions  in  your  reports,  I 
believe? — Yes,  we  are,  and  the  Board  always  carefully 
consider  such  suggestions  and  adopt  them,  or  give  them 
eveiy  possible  encoiiragement  that  lies  in  their  power. 
There  are  some  things,  of  course,  that  they  cannot  do. 

55026.  To  what  extent  does  the  inspection  of  boarded- 
out  children,  especially  girls,  by  women  instead  of  men 
prevail  in  Scotland? — The  only  parish  that  I  know  of 
that  does  it  is  Glasgow,  although  there  may  he  more. 
There  is  no  parish  in  my  district  where  there  is  a  lady 
inspector. 

55027.  Is  that  lady  a  Local  Government  Board 
inspector? — Yes.  She  is  part  of  the  Parish  Council's 
staff  just  as  much  as  the  other  inspectors.  I  do  not  speak 
from  personal  knowledge,  but  I  understand  she  is  styled 
"  Assistant  Inspector,"  just  as  others  are. 

55028.  Is   there  a   woman  superintendent   of  such 
inspectors — of  course  there  would  not  be  ? — No. 

55029.  There   are    no   women   superintendents,  are 
there,  in  Scotland  ? — No. 

55030.  Do  you  consider  that  it  would  be  an  advisable 
thing  to  have  a  woman  superintendent  for  the  inspection 
of  such  cases  ? — For  such  cases  alone  ? 

55031.  For  such  and  for  similar  cases — that  is,  for 
looking  after  the  interests  of  women  and  girls  in  institu- 
tions ? — That  is  an  excellent  idea. 

55032.  It  has  not  been  suggested  by  you,  apparently? 
— No,  not  that  the  proposed  lady  assistant  should  have 
that  status ;  but  I  think  that  it  would  be  a  very  good 
idea. 

55033.  However,  there  are  no  women  superintendents  ? 
— No,  I  never  heard  of  any. 

55034.  (Mr  Booth.)  In  paragraph  27  you  speak  of  a  Question  of 
woman  who,  being  stnick  oS  the  roll  of  outdoor  poor,  sufficiency  of 
it  never  entered  iato  her  head  for  a  moment  to  accept  poorhouse 
indoor  relief;  among  the  large  number  who  receive  out-  accommoda- 
door  relief  in  Scotland  I  suppose  there  would  be  a  great  test 
many  who  would  not  dream  of  receiving  indoor  relief  ? 
— Undoubtedly. 

55035.  And  it  could  not  now  be  offered  them  broad- 
cast, because  you  have  not  got  the  accommodation,  have 
you? — If  they  would  not  accept  it,  the  oiler  might  be 
made  with  safety;  but  if  we  were  to  be  taken  at  our 
word  it  might  be  awkward,  of  course.    I  think  the  offer 
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might  be  made  with  considerable  safety ;  it  has  been 
done  in  one  parish  to  my  knowledge  of  late. 

5.5036.  Even  with  the  accommodation  which  now 
exists  and  with  its  evident  inadeq\iacy,  nevertheless  it 
might  be  offered,  and  efficiently  offered,  in  reducing 
the  amount  of  outdoor  paiiperisni  ? — I  think  so. 

550.37.  We  heard  from  the  previous  witness,  I  believe, 
the  fact  that  children  born  out  of  wedlock  previously  to 
marriage,  if  the  parents  marry  afterwards,  are  legitimised 
by  that  according  to  the  Scottish  law  ? — They  are. 

55038.  Are  all  tlie  children  of  the  mother  legitimised 
although  they  are  notoriously  not  the  children  of  the 
same  father? — I  understand  you  to  refer  to  a  woman 
who  has  borne  children  to  more  than  one  man  ? 

55039.  Yes  ;  if  afterwards  the  man  with  whom  she  is 
living,  and  by  whom  she  undoubtedly  has  had  children, 
marries  her,  is  it  only  the  children  that  in  a  certain 
sense  can  be  proved  to  be  his  who  become  legitimate, 
or  are  any  children  that  she  may  have  had,  legitimised  ? 
— I  am  speaking  without  certain  knowledge,  but  I 
believe  it  is  only  the  children  who  are  undoubtedly 
proved  or  admitted  to  be  his  who  are  legitimised ;  but 
on  that  point  I  should  think  you  should  consult  a  better 
authoritj'. 

55040.  {Chairman.)    You  have  no  official  powers  of 
■  superintending  poorhouses  in  your  district,  have  you  ? — 

None. 

55041.  They  are  alHmder  one  siiperintendent  ? — Yes. 

55042.  Supposing  you  started  de  novo,  would  you 
adopt  that  system  ? — Do  you  mean  if  I  had  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  duties  ? 

55043.  Yes ;  would  you  then  separate  the  two  ? — I 
should  expect  every  man  who  had  charge  of  a  district  to 
have  also  charge  of  the  poorhouses  in  it,  because  the 
one  thing  seems  to  me  so  very  much  bound  up  with  the 
other  that  one  is  a  little  at  a  loss  to  know  how  in  the 
first  instance  the  present  arrangement  came  to  exist. 

55044.  For  instance,  when  attending  a  poor  relief 
committee  the  cases  which  were  considered  suitable  for 
relief  would  be  divided  into  outdoor  and  indoor  cases? — • 
Undoubtedly. 

55045.  And  one  affects  the  other  ? — Undoubtedly. 

55046.  And  therefore  in  any  change  you  would  tliink 
that  point  worth  considering  ? — Certainly. 

55047.  (Mrs  Bosanquet.)  Have  you  the  right  to  attend 
committees  ? — We  have  not  an  absoliite  right,  but  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy  we  are  always  allowed  to  do  so.  The 
Board  can  give  us  a  special  order  empowering  us  to  do 
so  if  it  is  required. 

55048.  (Chairman.)  And  then  yoii  have  only  a  right 
of  course  to  go  to  the  poorhouse  committee  ? — I  believe 
that  I  have  a  right  to  go  into  any  poorhouse  in  my 
district — that  is  to  say,  if  the  governor  was  to  refuse  my 
entrance  the  Board  would,  I  thinly,  say  that  he  was  in 
the  wrong.  I  have  never  been  refused ;  when  I  have 
gone — not  habitually,  but  on  occasions — I  have  always 
been  welcomed  and  shown  rotmd. 

Extent  of  55049.  (Mr  Gardiner.)    Have  you  any  right  to  inspect 

general  super-  the  dietary,  for  example  ? — I  am  a  little  puzzled  to 
,.,(-„„^„„(-'„  answer  your  question.  One  has  no  right  to  do  a  thing 
that  one  is  only  allowed  to  do  by  coui-tesy.  I  have 
examined  it,  and  looked  at  it,  and  so  on,  and  they  could 
not  well  refuse  to  show  it  me  or  to  give  me  any  informa- 
tion. But  as  to  telling  a  man  "that  is  wrong,"  "you 
are  doing  wrong,"  and  so  on,  in  such  and  such  a  matter, 
I  have  absolutely  no  right  to  expect  the  man  to  listen  to 
what  I  say,  if  I  were  to  point  out  that  there  was  any- 
thing wrong,  although  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  would 
listen. 

55050.  (Chairman.)  You  have  no  power  to  enforce 
your  views  ? — I  have  no  such  power.  I  have  no  power 
to  give  him  an  order,  and  he  might  say,  "I  decline  to 
'  take  orders  from  you." 

55051.  (Mr  Gardiner.)  Is  that  Mr  Barclay's  business? 
—Yes. 

55052.  Including  the  medical  relief  as  well  ? — Yes. 

55053.  Mr  Barclay  takes  that  as  well  ? — He  does. 

55054.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Will  you  teU  me  a  little 
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more  about  the  boarding  out.  How  often  are  you  able 
to  visit  the  same  children  ? — In  some  parishes  there  are 
no  boarded-out  children,  and  in  some  parishes  there  are 
a  great  many.  In  a  parish  in  which  there  are  a  great 
many  I  try  to  take  different  children  at  different  visits, 
but  sometimes  I  come  across  the  same  children.  The 
system  of  visiting  the  poor  at  their  houses  and  the 
boarded-out  children  has  only  been  in  force  for  some 
eighteen  months  now — at  any  rate  under  two  years ;  and 
formerly  it  did  not  exist  except  as  a  voluntary  act  on  the 
part  of  the  suj)erintendents,  who  occasionally  did  it,  hut 
not  as  a  matter  of  coiirse.  I  have  not,  I  may  say,  yet 
got  through  all  my  parishes  under  this  new  system,  so  I 
have  only  visited  the  same  children  twice  on  very  rare 
occasions  hitherto. 

55055.  Are  they  visited  by  anybody  else  ? — Invariably 
b}^  the  inspector  of  poor,  either  of  the  parish  in  which 
they  live  or  of  their  own  parish. 

55056.  So  that  if  one  parish  boards  out  in  another 
parish,  which  is  pretty  often  the  case  I  think — — ? — Yes. 

55057.  The  inspector  of  poor  in  the  parish  in  which 
they  reside  would  visit  them,  would  he  ? — That  is  by  no 
means  invariably  the  case — in  fact,  it  is  the  exception. 
In  the  case  of  the  large  parishes,  such  as  Dimdee, 
Aberdeen,  Perth,  and  so  on  (I  am  speaking  entirely  of 
my  own  district  and  not  mentioning  the  others),  their 
own  inspector  goes  round  as  a  nde  twice  a  year,  some- 
times only  once  a  year,  but  as  a  rule  twice  a  year,  and 
visits  them  himself. 

55058.  Although  they  are  outside  the  area  ? — Athough 
they  are  outside  the  area.  You  may  say  that  that  is 
the  rule  with  all  parishes.  There  are  exceptions  where 
the  men  are  schoolmasters  and  so  on,  and  where  they 
have  perhaps  one  child  here  and  another  child  there ; 
and  then  they  very  often  get  those  children  visited  by 
the  inspectors  of  residence.  But  as  a  rule,  with  veiy 
few  exceptions,  the  inspector  visits  himself  the  children 
that  are  boarded  out  by  his  parish. 

55059.  Are  they  boarded  out  at  any  considerable  ' 
distance? — Sometimes  they  are  a  very  great  distance 
away ;  a  child  may  become  chargeable  as  an  orphan  at 
the  other  end  of  Scotland,  in  fact,  although  that  is  not 
frequent. 

55060.  In  a  case  like  that,  the  inspector  of  poor  would 
have  to  go  a  considerable  distance  from  his  own  parish 
in  order  to  visit  them  ? — Yes,  and  they  do  ;  the  inspector 
of  poor  in  Perth,  for  instance,  goes  up  to  Inverness-shire. 

55061.  Who  discharges  his  duties  in  Perth  while  he  Assistant 
is  away  ? — His  assistant.  inspectors  of 

55062.  Has  the  inspector  always  an  assistant? — Yes,  parishes'*'^^ 
if  the  parish  is  large  enough  to  require  an  assistant. 

55063.  Are  there  any  other  people  who  visit  these  Visitation  of 
children,  such  as  ladies  or  committees,  or  anything  of  boarded-out 
that   kind  ? — The  visiting   is   sometimes   done   by   a  children  by 
committee  of  the  Parish  Council.    I  think  it  is  preferably  Qo^^^ittg™ 
done  by  the  inspector,  but  that,  of  course,  is  a  matter  of  ° 
opinion.    The  Aberdeen  Parish  Council  go  out  in  a 
body  and  take  a  certain  district  one  day,  and  then 
perhaps  three  or  four  wiU  take  so  many  children  this 
side,  three  or  four  will  take  so  many  in  the  centre,  and 
three  or  four  more  will  take  so  many  in  a  third  place ; 
and  then  they  meet  and  go  home  together. 

55064.  Is  there  any  body  in  the  parish  in  which  they  Local  inspec- 
are  boarded  out  who  visits  them  or  looks  after  them  ? —  tor  of  poor  not 
They  are  very  rarely  visited  by  the  resident  inspector,  encouraged  to 
Their  existence  in  the  parish  is  intimated  to  him  by  ^'i^'*  boarded- 
the  parish  to  which  they  are  chargeable,  but  his  hands 
are  perfectly  fi-ee  in  respect  to  them. 
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55065.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  In  fact,  his  visits  are 
discouraged,  are  they  not  ? — They  are  not  encouraged. 

55066.  Because  the  desire  is  to  dissociate  the  children 
from  the  taint  of  pauperism  ? — Yes. 

55067.  (Mr  Bentham.)  Are  parish  councillors  entitled 
to  incur  expense  in  visiting  these  boarded-out  children  ? 
— That  has  been  before  the  Board  of  late.  Until  quite 
recently,  they  undoubtedly  did  so,  but  I  think  it  has 
been  considered  an  imnecessary  expenditure  of  late. 
Mr  Maxwell,  however,  will  be  able  to  inform  j^ou  better 
than  I  can  on  that  point. 

55068.  (Mr  Gardiner.)  Does  not  the  aiTival  of  a  brake- 
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fill  of  parish  coiuicillors  from  Aberdeen  tend  to 
strengthen  the  taint  of  pauperism  in  a  quiet  coimtry 
district?  Everybody  knows  why  they  come,  and  it 
must  make  a  great  stir  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — It  does  ; 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

55069.  Practically  everybody  must  know  after  one  of 
these  visits  that  the  cliildren  are  paupers? — I  tliink  so. 

55070.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Are  they  visited  by  the 
local  authority  of  the  parish  where  they  reside  ? — If 
necessarj'-. 

matter  of 


Only  if  necessary,  and  not  as  a 
—Not  as  a  matter  of  roiitine  at  all. 


55072.  Does  the  schoolmaster  have  anything  to  do 
with  it ;  does  he  make  any  rei:iort  on  them  ? — Some  of 


the  inspectors — and  I  may  instance  the  inspector  of 
Perth — rely  greatly  on  the  aid  they  get  fi-om  school- 
masters. I  said  to  the  inspector  of  Perth  once,  "  You 
'  visit  once  or  twice  a  year,  but  during  the  balance  of  the 
'year  what  about  the  children?"  He  said,  "I  am  in 
'  touch  with  all  the  schoolmasters,  and  whenever  a  child 
'  goes  to  a  parish  I  write  to  the  schoolmaster  and  ask 
'  him  to  let  me  know  how  that  child  looks  when  it  comes 
'  to  school,  whether  it  looks  well-fed  and  well-clothed ; 
'  and  if  there  is  anything  imtoward  or  out  of  gear  with 
'  him  or  her,  to  commimicate  with  me  at  once."  That  is 
so  done.  The  schoolmaster  is  a  very  valuable  agent  in 
that  way ;  many  of  them  are  inspectors  themselves. 

55073.  But  tliat  is  a  voluntary  act  on  the  part  of  the 
schoolmaster,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  entirely  voluntary. 

55074.  He  is  not  paid  for  it  ? — No. 
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Mr  John  Thomas  Maxwell,  called  and  examined. 


55075.  (Chairman.)  Yon  are  the  head  of  the  statistical 
and  audit,  etc.,  branch  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
for  Scotland  ? — Yes. 

55076.  And  you  have  been  good  enough  to  prepare 
for  us  an  excellent  and  veiy  full  paper,  with  a  large 
number  of  statistics,  which  are  veiy  useful,  and  if  jow 
will  hand  it  in  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  go 
through  that  statement  except  to  touch  on  certain  points  ? 
— I  have  the  statement  here. 
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(The  witness  handed  in  the  following  statement,) 

I.  Prior  to  1895  there  was  no  official  audit  of  parochial 
accounts  in  Scotland.  In  every  parish  the  accounts  were 
audited  or  not  as  the  Parochial  Board  thought  proper.  In 
some  parishes  there  was  no  audit  at  all,  or  it  was  a  mere 
form  conducted  by  members  of  the  Parochial  Board  ;  in 
few  was  there  an  audit  of  any  real  value,  and  in  none  was 
there  any  power  in  the  hands  of  the  auditor  to  disallow 
illegal  expenditure. 

II.  The  Board  of  Supervision  knew  that  a  strong  necessity 
for  an  efficient  audit  existed,  and  they  urged  Parochial 
Boards  again  and  again  to  appoint  trained  accountants 
to  audit  their  accounts.  But  the  Board  could  apply  no 
effectual  remedy  to  the  unbusinesslike  financial  arrange- 
ments which  from  time  to  time  were  brought  to  their 
notice.  They  remonstrated  with  Parochial  Boards  on  the 
subject  in  many  cases  without  avail. 

III.  In  1894  the  Parish  Councils  Act  for  Scotland  was 
passed.  The  old  Parochial  Boards,  with  their  practically 
hereditary  membership,  were  swept  away,  and  popularly 
elected  Parish  Covmcils  sprang  into  existence.  The 
opportunity  was  seized  to  place  a  check  upon  wasteful  and 
illegal  expenditure.  A  system  was  introduced  providing 
machinery  for  compulsory  audit  in  every  parish. 

IV.  Section  36  of  the  Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act, 
1894,  applied  to  Parish  Council  audits  the  County  Council 
audit  provisions  contained  in  sections  68  to  70  of  the 
Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1889. 

V.  The  Local  Government  Board  were  appointed  the 
Central  Audit  Authority.  At  the  outset  they  divided  the 
country  into  audit  districts.  In  the  first  place  each  poor- 
house  area  was  constituted  such  a  district.  The  larger 
parishes  have  poorhouses  of  their  own,  and,  generally 
speaking,  a  separate  auditor  was  appointed  for  each  of 
these  parishes.  Poorhouse  combinations  were  next  dealt 
with,  and,  as  a  rule,  an  auditor  was  appointed  for  all  the 
parishes  in  the  combination  and  for  the  poorhouse.  In 
this  manner  the  audit  of  the  poorhouse  accounts,  for  which 
there  is  no  specific  statutory  provision,  was  provided  for. 
But  about  400  parishes  had  no  poorhouse  accommodation. 
They  were  grouped  into  districts  of  8  or  10  parishes,  with 
the  view  of  one  auditor  being  appointed  for  each  district. 
There  are  at  present  100  audit  districts  and  92  separate 
auditors. 

nditions  of  Auditors  receive  their  appointments  annually  from 

pointment  the  Board.  They  are  re-appointed  each  year  to  the  same 
i  other  pro-  districts,  but  they  have  no  vested  interests  in  their  office, 
sions  of  and  in  some  cases  re-appointments  have  not  been  made, 
iitors.  The  majority  of  the  auditors  are  practising  accountants, 
and  the  Parish  Council  audit  forms  but  a  small  portion  of 
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their  business.    In  districts  remote  from  large  towns,  the 
aud  itors  are  not  infrequently  bank  officials  or  law  agents. 

VII.  In  making  new  appointments,  the  Board  now  regard 
the  residing  or  the  practising  in  an  audit  district  as  a 
disqualification  for  the  post  of  auditor  in  that  district. 

VIII.  When  an  auditor  is  first  appointed,  I  instruct  him 
in  his  duties.  Auditors  receive  further  assistance  from  time 
to  ti  me  by  correspondence,  and  by  such  personal  instruction 
as  I  am  able  to  give  without  interfering  with  my  other 
duties.  The  Board  also  issue  suggestions  or  instructions 
to  auditors. 

IX.  The  Board  have  prescribed  a  scale  of  fees  for  the  Scale  of  audit 
remuneration  of  auditors.    A  copy  of  the  scale  is  handed  fees. 

in  (see  App.  No.  GLIX.  (/))). 
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I  estimate  the  total  cost  of  audit  at 

Of  which — 
For  auditors'  fees       .       .  £6,000 
Advertising        .       .       .  1,700 
Carriage  of  books,  etc. ,       .  300 


£8,000 


Cost  of 
audits. 


  8,000 

The  whole  of  that  sum  falls  on  the  rates,  whereas  in 
England  and  Ireland  a  substantial  portion  of  the  cost  of 
local  audit  is  borne  by  Imiierial  funds. 

X.  A  form  of  abstract  of  accounts  (which  I  hand  in*)  has 
been  prescribed  by  the  Board.  It  is  made  up  and  balanced 
aiuiually  to  the  15th  May,  and  signed  by  a  prescribed 
official  before  1st  July. 

XI.  A  diet  of  audit  is  fixed  by  the  auditor.  The  clerk 
of  the  Parish  Council  thereupon  gives  at  least  fourteen  days' 
notice  by  advertisement  to  the  ratepayers  of  the  time  and 
place  of  deposit  and  of  the  audit,  in  order  that  they  may 
avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  inspecting  the  books 
and  accounts,  etc.  The  name  and  address  of  the  auditor  is 
also  intimated,  to  permit  objections  to  the  accounts,  if  any, 
being  lodged  with  the  auditor. 

XII.  The  books,  accounts,  vouchers,  etc.  are  deposited  for 
seven  clear  days  (exclusive  of  Sundays).  Every  reasonable 
facility  is  given  to  the  ratepayers  to  examine  the  books 
and  accounts.  The  clerk  or  other  officer  is  j^resent  during 
the  deposit,  and  refusal  on  his  part  to  allow  inspection 
renders  him  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £5.  Rate- 
payers seldom  examine  the  books  and  accounts,  and  an 
objection  by  a  ratepayer  is  rarely  lodged.  Only  90  rate- 
payers examined  the  books  at  audit  in  1896,  and  79  in  1900. 

XIII.  The  audit  is  usually  conducted  in  the  auditor's 
chambers.  In  large  parishes,  and  in  parishes  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  auditors'  chambers,  it  frequently  takes 
place  in  the  Parish  Council  office.  But  in  most  cases  the 
audit  is  not  conducted  locally,  the  majority  of  the  audits 
being  held  in  the  large  towns.  In  Glasgow,  twenty-five 
auditors  hold  Parish  Council  appointments  ;  in  Edinburgh, 
twenty-two ;  in  Aberdeen,  sjx.  The  accounts  of  the 
parishes  in  Wigtownshire  are  audited  in  Glasgow,  and  of 
Morayshire  and  Kirkcudbrightshire  parishes  in  Edinburgh. 
If  necessary  for  an  efficient  audit,  the  Local  Government 
Board  may  require  the  auditor  to  visit  the  parish,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Parish  Council. 

XIV.  The  Abstract  of  Accounts  in  duplicate,  and  all 
relative  books,  documents,  vouchers,  deeds,  contracts,  etc., 

*  Not  printed  in  Appendix.  For  copy,  vide  Eleventli  Annual  Report 
of  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland,  1905,  App.  A,  No.  20. 
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Mr.  John  T.  are  transmitted  to  the  auditor  before  the  date  of  audit. 
Maxwell.     They  are  usually  forwarded  in  June  and  July.  They 
must,  under  statute,  be  transmitted  to  the  auditor  on  or 
before  1st  August. 

XV.  The  powers  of  parish  auditors  are  derived  from 
section  70  of  the  Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1889. 
These  powers  are  extensive  : — "  Every  auditor  may,  by  a 
'  demand  in  writing,  require  the  jjroduction  before  him  of 
'  all  books,  deeds,  contracts,  accounts,  vouchers,  receipts 
'  and  other  documents  and  papers  which  he  may  deem 
'  necessary " ;  and  he  has  the  further  important  power 
(which,  however,  has  been  seldom  needed)  to  "  require  any 
'  person  holding  the  same,  or  accountable  therefor,  to 
'  appear  before  him  at  any  such  audit,  or  any  adjournment 
'  thereof,  and  to  make  and  sign  a  declaration  as  to  the 
'  correctness  of  the  same." 

XVI.  The  duty  of  a  parish  auditor  is  not  confined  to 
checking  the  arithmetical  accuracy  of  the  accounts  and 
to  discovering  fraud.  All  payments  are  scrutinised  by 
him  with  the  view  of  detecting  those  which  are  illegal,  and 
he  has  to  see  that  all  sums  which  ought  to  be  are  brought 
into  the  account.  Payments  may  be  illegal  from  two 
causes :  (a)  because  there  is  no  statutory  power  to  make 
them,  and  (6)  because  they  are  unreasonable  and 
extravagant. 

XVII.  In  auditing  poorhouse  accounts  it  is  necessary,  in 
addition  to  an  examination  of  the  usual  finance  books,  to 
see  that  all  provisions,  clothing,  and  other  articles  received 
are  shown  in  the  Stock  books,  and  their  disposal  properly 
accounted  for.  This  part  of  the  audit  is  frequently  very 
troublesome,  and  in  some  cases  the  Stock  books  in  use  are 
not  satisfactory. 

XVIII.  "  If  it  shall  appear  to  any  auditor  that  any  pay- 
'  ment  is,  in  his  opinion,  contrary  to  law  and  should  be 
'  disallowed,  or  that  any  sum  which,  in  his  opinion,  ought 
'  to  have  been,  is  not  brought  into  account  by  any  person, 
'  whether  such  payment  or  failure  to  account  has  been 
'  made  matter  of  objection  or  not,  he  shall,  by  an  interim 

'  *  report  under  his  hand,  report  thereon,  setting  forth  the 
'  grounds  of  his  opinion  as  aforesaid  .  .  .  . "  (52  and  53 
Vict.  c.  50,  section  70  (5)). 

XIX.  The  auditor  has  no  discretion  in  dealing  with 
payments  which,  in  his  opinion,  are  illegal,  or  with  sums 
not  brought  into  account.  In  every  case,  no  matter  how 
small  the  amount,  it  is  his  duty  to  make  an  interim  report, 
after  due  investigation,  and,  as  a  rule,  after  afi'ording  the 
officer  or  person  or  persons  concerned  an  opportunity  of 
explaining  the  matter. 

XX.  The  auditor  has  no  power  of  surcharge,  nor  is  it 
any  part  of  his  duty  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  whether  a 
surcharge  should  be  enforced.  He,  however,  states  in  a 
letter  accompanying  the  interim  report  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  expenditure  was  incurred,  and  whether 
the  irregularity  was  due  to  negligence,  misconduct,  or  error 
of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  person  or  persons  responsible. 

XXI.  The  Local  Government  Board  intimate  the  interim 
report  to  the  persons  concerned,  and,  after  considering 
explanations  and  making  full  inquiry,  they  decide  the 
questions  raised  and  issue  their  determination. 

XXII.  When  the  Board  declare  a  payment  illegal,  a 
surcharge  will  follow,  unless  they  exercise  their  dispensing 
power.  The  conditions  of  that  power  are  that  the  Board 
shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  payment  was  "  incurred  under 
'  such  circumstances  as  to  make  it  fair  and  equitable  "  that 
a  surcharge  should  not  be  made.  The  question  therefore 
becomes,  not  one  of  law,  but  of  fairness  and  equity  in  the 
circumstances. 

Board's  policy     XXIII.  The  Board's  policy  in  regard  to  surcharging  is  a 
as  to  sur-        mild  one.    They  surcharge  only  where  in  their  opinion  it 
would  be  unjust  and  inequitable  not  to  do  so — as  where 
an  illegal  payment  is  made  in  the  knowledge  that  it  is 
illegal,  or  in  defiance  of  their  ruling. 

XXIV.  When  a  surcharge  is  made  it  falls  on  the  person 
or  personsjmaking  the  illegal  payments.  This  has  been  held 
to  mean  the  persons  who  signed  and  countersigned  the 
cheque  by  which  payment  was  made,  and  where  the 
payment  was  made  in  cash,  the  person  responsible  for 
making  it.  This  view  was  taken  by  the  Lord  Ordinary 
(Lord  Kyllachy)  in  Maclachlan  &  Mackinnon  v.  Cameron 
and  others,  12th  March  1899,  and  was  confirmed  by  the 
Court  in  County  Auditor  of  Lanark  v.  Lambie,  1905,  7  F. 
1049.  Under  these  decisions  the  clerk  of  the  Parish 
Council  is  in  a  peculiarly  unfortunate  position.  He  must, 
under  statute,  countersign  all  cheques,  and  in  doing  so 
in  his  ofQc."al  capacity  he  renders  himself  liable  in  con- 
junction with  the  signers  of  the  cheque  for  surcharge, 


charge. 


Persons 
liable  for 
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even  where  he  disapproves  of  a  payment  and  expresses 
his  dissent. 

XXV.  A  sum  surcharged  must  be  paid  within  fourteen  Recovery  of 
days  after  determination  has  been  intimated.    If  not  paid,  sums  sur- 
the  auditor  must  recover  the  same.    The  determination  charged, 
has  not  the  effect  of  a  decree  of  Court ;  to  make  it  effective 

an  action  must  be  raised  and  decree  obtained  in  Court. 

XXVI.  Within  fourteen  days  after  the  completion  of  the  Completion 
audit,  the  auditor  reports  on  the  accounts,  and  certifies  of  audit.  _ 
each  of  the  duplicate  abstracts,  and  thereafter  transmits  Certificationol 
one  certified  duplicate  to  the  Parish  Council,  and  the  accounts  and 
other  to  the  Local  Government  Board.  Y^^^^  w'o^m- 

tion. 

XXVII.  A  summary  of  the  abstract  in  a  prescribed  form 
is  published  in  one  or  more  newspapers  circulating  in  the 
parish.  Default  in  publication  renders  the  clerk  of  the 
Parish  Council  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £20,  and 
the  Board  may  cause  publication  at  the  cost  of  the  Parish 
Council.  When  a  surcharge  has  been  made  the  Board's 
determination  must  be  published  along  with  the  abstract, 
but  not  necessarily  by  advertisement  in  the  newspapers. 


Defects  in  the  Audit  System. 

XXVIII.  (1)  In  dealing  with  illegal  payments,  the  pro- 
cedure is  unduly  cumbersome.  The  smallest  payment  of 
an  illegal  nature  found  in  the  accounts  sets  in  motion  a 
ponderous  machinery,  involving  much  time  and  labour  in 
the  central  department. 

(2)  The  direct  action  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
in  regard  to  petty  payments  produces  "  friction  and  some- 
'  thing  like  antagonism  between  the  Board  and  Parish 
'  Councils  of  such  a  kind  as  tends  seriously  to  interfere 
'with  the  usefulness  of  the  Board."  (The  quotation  is 
from  a  minute  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  Board  in  1897.) 

If  the  power  of  surcharge  could  be  safely  entrusted  to 
the  present  auditors,  it  would  be  better  that  they  should 
have  it,  there  being  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Board. 

(3)  There  is  want  of  uniformity  in  the  audits,  which 
is  keenly  felt  in  certain  districts.  Representations  have 
been  made  to  the  Board  that  expenditure  of  a  certain 
nature  passed  by  the  auditor  of  one  district  is  not  passed 
by  the  auditor  of  an  adjacent  district. 

(4)  The  parish  audit  work,  much  of  which  is  technical 
and  unique  in  character,  is  too  often  mainly,  if  not 
wholly,  performed  by  assistants,  who  change  from  time 
to  time,  and  who  have  had  little  experience  in  its  special 
requirements. 

(5)  The  Parish  Council  audit  forms  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  auditors'  work,  and,  except  in  the  large  parishes, 
occupies  but  a  few  weeks  each  year.  Consequently,  it  is 
not  derogatory  to  the  able  professional  accountants  who 
act  as  parish  auditors  (and  many  of  whom  are  deeply 
interested  in,  and  take  much  trouble  with,  the  parish 
accounts)  to  say  that  they  cannot,  and  do  not,  have  that 
close  familiarity  with  the  many  statutes  and  the  rules 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  under  which  parish  funds 
are  raised  and  disbursed  which  would  be  possessed  by 
ofiicers  whose  time  was  entirely  given  to  parish  audits. 

(6)  Power  should  be  given  to  surcharge  the  persons 
responsible  for  incurring  illegal  expenditure. 

XXIX.  The  Board  favour  the  introduction  of  a  local 
audit  conducted  by  official  auditors  employed  solely  in 
parish  or  local  authority  audits,  in  order  to  secure — 

(a)  Uniformity. 

(b)  Greater  efficiency. 

(c)  More  satisfaction  to — 

1.  The  ratepayers. 

2.  The  members  and  officials  of  the  Parish 

Councils. 

3.  The  Local  Government  Board. 


I.  POOR  LAW  AREAS. 

1.  As  the  Poor  Law  areas  in  Scotland  vary  in  a  degree 
unknown  in  English  Poor  Law  administration,  I  have 
thought  it  well  to  give,  at  the  outset,  some  statistical  in- 
formation concerning  their  extent,  populations,  valuations, 
and  jDauperism. 

2.  The  civil  parish  is  the  assessing  and  administering 
unit  for  poor  relief  in  Scotland,  and  the  Parish  Council  is 
the  Poor  Law  authority.  There  are  at  present  874 
parishes,  each  having  a  popularly  elected  Parish  Council. 

3.  The  parish  having  the  largest  area  is  Kilmonivaig' 
in  Inverness-shire,  with  267,047  acres  ;  that  having  the 
smallest  area  is  Anstruther  Easter,  in  Fife,  with  only  28 
acres  ;  the  average  area  is  21,819  acres.    Table  No.  1  of 
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Appendix  CLIX.  (A)  shows  the  number  of  parishes  in 
each  county,  classified  according  to  area.    There  are — 

16  parishes  of  less  than  2,000  acres. 
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4.  The  parish  having  the  largest  population  (census 
1901)  is  Glasgow,  with  571,615  ;  that  having  the  smallest 
population  is  Lyne,  in  Peeblesshire,  with  only  98  persons  ; 
the  average  population  is  5,117.  A  classification  of 
j^arishes  according  to  population  is  given  in  Table  No.  2  of 
Appendix  CLIX.  (A). 

128  parishes  have  less  than  500  of  a  population. 
208       „        „    from    500  to  1,000  of  a  population. 
291       „         „       „    1,000  „  2,500  „ 
112       „        „       „    2,500  „  5,000 
135       „        „    over  5,000 

5.  The  range  in  valuation  is  also  enormous,  from  Glasgow, 
with  a  rental  of  £4,231,191  in  1905,  to  Papa  Westray,  in 
Orkney,  with  a  rental  of  £719  in  1905.  The  average 
valuation  in  1905  was  £35,329.  Table  3  of  Appendix 
CLIX.  (A)  gives  a  classification  of  parishes  according  to 
gross  valuation. 

3  parishes  have  less  than  £1,000  of  valuation. 
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6.  Again,  the  density  of  the  popidation  in  the  parishes 
varies  very  much.  The  most  thinly  populated  parish  in 
1901  was  Laggan,  in  Inverness-shire,  where  there  were  on  an 
average  205  acres  to  each  person  ;  on  the  other  hand,  Leith 
was  the  most  densely  populated  parish,  there  being  53 
persons  to  the  acre,  or  '0189  of  an  acre  to  each  person.  As 
regards  Scotland,  there  were  on  an  average  4" 264  acres  for 
each  person.  Taljle  No.  4  of  Appendix  CLIX.  (A)  sets  out  a 
classification  of  parishes  according  to  density  of  population. 

78  parishes  have  less  than  1  acre  per  head. 
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7.  The  area,  valuation,  and  population  (census  1901) 
of  every  parish  in  Scotland  are  shown  in  Command  Paper, 
Cd.  2889/1906. 

8.  The  variation  in  number  of  poor  under  the  control  of 
the  Poor  Law  authorities  is  a  necessary  result  of  the 
extreme  range  of  parish  population.  On  15th  May  1906 
Glasgow  had  a  pauperism  of  11,418  exclusive  of  depend- 
ants. On  the  other  hand,  five  parishes  had  a  sheet  clear 
of  pauperism,  no  one  being  chargeable  to  the  poor  fund 
at  15th  May  1906.  The  average  pauperism,  exclusive  of 
dependants,  per  parish  was  83.  From  Table  No.  5  of 
Appendix  CLIX.  (A)  it  will  be  seen  that — 

5  parishes  had  no  paupers. 
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9.  Particulars  of  pauperism,  rating,  and  rental  of  the 
128  parishes  having  a  population  less  than  500  are  given 
in  Table  No.  6  of  Appendix  CLIX.  (A). 

10.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  average  pauperism  in 
these  small  areas  is  1-6  per  cent,  of  population,  as  against 
2-4  per  cent,  for  the  whole  of  Scotland.  In  23  of  the 
parishes  under  review  the  pauperism  is  higher  than  the 
average  for  Scotland,  in  3  parishes  it  is  equal  to,  and  in 
102  parishes  it  is  less  than,  the  average  for  Scotland. 

11.  In  the  great  bulk  of  the  small  parishes  the  poor 


rate  is  low,  partly  on  account  of  the  low  pauperism,  and  Mr.  John  T. 
partly  on  account  of  the  high  valuation  per  inhabitant.  Maxwell. 
In  1905-6  the  average  assessable  rental  per  inhabitant  in  ^^Tj,  r^»- 
the  small  parishes  was  £12,  4s. ;  for  the  whole  country  it 
was  £5,  143. 

12.  The  foregoing  figures  indicate  that  the  small  parishes 
were  more  lightly  burdened  than  the  other  parishes  both 
in  respect  of  the  number  of  poor  and  of  the  poor  rate  ;  and 
it  may  be  argued  that  it  is  rather  an  advantage  to  have 
small  Poor  Law  areas,  on  the  grounds  that  better  super- 
vision is  secured,  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  paupers  obtained,  and  more  thorough  work 
performed.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  contended  that 
(1)  the  small  parishes  are  rural  areas,  where  there  may  be 
less  destitution  and  less  mental  and  physical  disability 
than  in  the  large  town  parishes ;  and  (2)  that  the  much 
higher  valuation  per  inhabitant  is  the  main  cause  of  the 
lower  rates. 

II.  PAUPERISM, 
(a)  Statistics  for  1905-6. 

13.  The  total  number  of  poor  of  all  classes  relieved  on  Statistics 
15th  May  1906  was  109,234,  being  equivalent  to  23  per  giving  classifi- 
thousand  of  the  estimated  population  (4,726,070)  of  Scotland  cation  of 

as  at  the  middle  of  1906.  paupers  at 

14.  The  first  broad  classification  of  the  poor  is  as  ^- - 
between  paupers  {i.e.  individuals  or  heads  of  families)  and 
dependants.    Of  the  total  number  of  poor,  72,446  were 
paupers  and  36,788  were  dependants.     Of  the  72,446 
paupers,  26,478  were  males  and  45,968  were  females. 

15.  The  second  broad  classification  is  as  between  ordinary 
(or  sane)  poor  and  lunatic  poor.  There  were  94,403  ordinary 
poor  and  14,831  lunatic  poor.  Of  the  ordinarij  poor  there 
were — 


1906. 


13,187,  or  13-97  per  cent. 
81,216,  „  86  03  „ 


In  poorhouses, 
Otherwise  relieved. 

All  ordinary  poor  relieved  otherwise  than  in  statutory 
poorhouses  are  considered  as  outdoor  poor,  and  no  sub- 
division of  outdoor  poor  is  made  to  show  the  number  in 
institutions  other  than  poorhouses,  in  their  own  homes, 
etc. 

16.  The  lunatic  poor  were  distributed  as  follows  : — 

In  asylums  and  institutions 

for  imbeciles,    .       .       .  11,085,  or  7474  per  cent. 
In  licensed  wards  of  poorhouses,    978,  „    6'60  „ 
In  private  dwellings,    .       .    2,768,  „  18-66  „ 

17.  The  sane  poor — exclusive  of  dependants — numbered 
57,615.    An  age  classification  gives  the  following  results : — 

23,156,  or  40-19  per  cent.,  were  65  and  irpwards  ; 

7,260,  or  12"60  per  cent.,  were  orphan,  deserted,  or 
separated  children ;  and 

27,199,  or  47-21  per  cent.,  were  between  the  ages  of  (say) 
14  and  65. 

18.  Table  No.  1  of  Appendix  CLIX.  (B)  shows  the  Distribution 
number  of  ordinary  poor — (1)  outdoor,  and  (2)  in  poor- of  pauperism 
house — and  the  number  of  lunatic  poor,  in  four  groups  of  between 
parishes, — three  of  which  represent  urban  areas  of  various  ^^rban  and 
populations,  and  the  fourth  the  predominantly  rural  area  of  ^^^'^  areas. 
Scotland  ;  also  the  numbers  for  all  Scotland. 

19.  The  ratios  which  the  poor  of  each  class  in  1906  bore 
to  the  population  in  1901  are  as  follows  : — 


Ordinary  Poor. 

Ltdoor. 

idoor. 

anatic. 

'3 
+^ 
o 

o 

h- 1 

(-^ 

Group  I. — Largest  towns  (popu- 

lation over  100,000),  . 

17-4 

4-8 

3-3 

25-5 

Group  II. — Large  town  (popu- 

lation 30,000  to  100,000),  . 

160 

3-3 

2-8 

22-1 

Group  III. — Small  towns  (popu- 

lation 10,000  to  30,000), 

19-9 

1  8 

3-1 

24-8 

Group  IV. — Predominantly 

rural  areas,  .... 

191 

1-3 

3-5 

23-9 

Total  of  Scotland, 

18-2 

2-9 

3-3 

24-4 

In  Group  IV.  (above) — 

Northern  Highland  Counties, 

28-1 

1-4 

5-5 

35-0 

Other  rural  areas, . 

17-2 

1-3 

30 

21-5 

104 
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20.  Being  calculated  on  the  census  of  1901,  the  above 
ratios,  especially  in  the  largest  towns,  are  higher  than  if 
the  growth  of  the  population  were  allowed  for.  They  will, 
however,  serve  to  show  the  distribution  of  pauperism  in 
the  various  groups.  The  most  prominent  feature  brought 
out  is  the  greater  proportion  of  poor  relieved  in  the  poor- 
houses  of  the  largest  towns  and  the  large  towns.  In  the 
largest  towns  the  poorhouses  are  probably  used  to  a  greater 
extent  as  hospitals  than  in  the  other  areas. 

22.  I  shall  again  refer  to  the  distribution  of  j^auperism 
as  between  the  urban  and  rural  areas. 

23.  As  stated  above,  52'79  per  cent,  (or  rather  more  than 
one-half)  of  the  sane  jjoor  cases  at  15th  May  1906  were 
being  relieved  on  account  of  disability  arising  from  age,  or 
age  combined  with  other  cause,  and  47'21  per  cent,  on 
account  of  physical  disability  due  to  causes  other  than  old 
age  and  childhood.  In  speaking  here  of  the  age  pauperism 
of  the  sane  poor,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  dependants 
have  been  excluded.  The  term  "dependants"  includes 
wives  as  well  as  children  of  paupers,  and  there  are  no 
figures  showing  separately  the  number  of  adult  dependants. 

24.  Table  No.  2  of  Appendix  CLIX.  (B)  has  been  drawn 
up  to  show  the  effect  of  age  on  pauperism.  That  table  gives 
for  each  county  in  Scotland,  at  15th  May  1906,  the  ratio  of 
ordinary  poor,  classified  according  to  age,  to  each  thousand 
of  the  population  (census  1901),  and  the  proportion  of  the 
population  who  were  over  65  years  of  age. 

25.  On  an  average,  48'4  persons  in  each  thousand  of  the 
population  of  Scotland  are  over  65  years.  It  will  be  noted 
that  in  each  of  the  counties  of  Zetland,  Orkney,  Caithness, 
and  Sutherland  the  projjortion  of  the  aged  population  is 
more  than  double  that  of  the  average  of  the  whole  country. 
These  counties  are  in  the  extreme  north  of  Scotland.  They 
contain  no  important  towns.  There  is  a  more  or  less 
constant  stream  of  migration  of  the  younger  members  to 
the  large  centres  in  the  south.  The  aged  are  left  behind. 
Accordingly,  as  might  be  expected,  the  relative  pauperism 
in  these  counties  is  very  high,  and  the  great  bulk  of  it  is  in 
respect  of  persons  over  65  years  of  age.  A  comparison  of 
these  counties  with  the  average  of  Scotland  shows — 


Ordinary  Pauperism  (ex- 

clusive of  Dependants) 

Ratio  of 

per  1000  of  Population. 

Persons 

County. 

over  65 

per  1000 

Over  65 

All 

of  Popu- 

Total. 

Years 
of  Age. 

other 
Paupers. 

lation. 

Zetland, 

21-4 

14-5 

6-9 

116-6 

Orkney, 

16-1 

9-4 

6-7 

108-5 

Caithness,  . 

20-9 

14-4 

6-5 

102-1 

Sutherland, 

29-4 

19-6 

9-8 

1150 

Average  for  Scotland, 

12-9 

5-2 

7-7 

48-4 

Deducting  the  aged  paupers,  the  very  highly  pauperised 
counties  of  Zetland,  Orkney,  and  Caithness  would  actually 
have  a  sane  pauperism  lower  than  the  average  of  Scotland. 
Indeed,  speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
excessive  pauperism  in  many  of  the  Highland  and  rural 
parishes  is  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  due  to  physical  dis- 
ability arising  from  old  age. 

26.  The  preceding  table  shows  the  ratio  of  poor  over  65 
and  under  65  to  the  total  population.  But  the  general  result 
is  not  affected  by  taking  the  ratio  of  paupers  under  65  to 
the  population  under  65.  This  is  shown  by  the  figures  in 
Table  No.  2a  of  Appendix  CLIX.  (B).  There  are  in  Scotland 
107  paupers  (excluding  dependants)  over  65  years  of  age  to 
every  thousand  persons  over  65,  and  there  are  8-1  paupers 
(excluding  dependants)  under  65  to  every  thousand  persons 
under  65.  Zetland,  Orkney,  and  Caithness  have  a  lower 
ratio  of  poor  under  65  years  of  age  than  the  average  for  the 
whole  country,  the  figures  being — for  Zetland  7-8,  Orkney 
7-5,  Caithness  7-2,  and  all  Scotland  8-1.  Sutherland  is 
again  somewhat  higher  than  the  average  for  Scotland, 
there  being  11-1  paupers  under  65  years  of  age  to  every 
thousand  of  the  population  under  65. 

27.  In  Table  No.  2b  of  Appendix  CLIX.  (B)  I  have 
shown  the  ratio  of  all  ordinary  poor — paupers  and  de- 
pendants— over  65  years  of  age  and  under  65  years  of  age 
respectively  to  each  thousand  of  the  whole  population. 
The  general  statement  that  excessive  pauperism  in  the 
Highland  and  rural  parishes  is  mainly  due  to  old  age  dis- 
ability is  also  demonstrated   in  that  table.     The  total 


I 


number  of  paupers  and  their  dependants  under  65  years  of 
age  amoimts  to  15-5  per  thousand  of  the  total  popiilation, 
whereas  in  Zetland,  Orkney,  and  Caithness  it  is  9-9,  13-7, 
and  15-5.    In  Sutherland  it  is  19-7. 

28.  In  Table  3  of  Appendix  CLIX.  (B)  an  analysis  is 
given  of  age  pauperism  in  each  of  the  parishes  in  Caith- 
ness and  Lanarkshire, — Caithness  being  taken  as  a  typical 
example  of  the  northern  Highland  counties,  and  Lanark- 
shire as  the  principal  industrial  county  of  Scotland.  That 
analysis  shows  that  the  parishes  in  Caithness  compare 
favourably  with  those  in  Lanarkshire  in  respect  of  the 
pauperism  of  persons  under  65  years  of  age. 

29.  Dealing  with  the  children,  not  being  dependants,  it  Orphan, 
is  found  that  there  were —  deserted,  and 

2947  orphans,  separated 
1269  deserted  by  their  parents,  and  children. 
3044  separated  from  their  parents  by  action  of  the 

Parish  Council  or  of  law.  i 

30.  Of  these  children,  6617,  or  91  per  cent.,  were  boarded  Number  of 
out,  1903  being  with  relatives  and  4714  under  the  care  of  boarded-out 
strangers.  children. 

31.  A  large  proportion  of  the  pauperism  of  Scotland  is  Proportion  o 
due  to  Irish  immigration.  At  15th  May  1906  no  fewer  paupers  who 
than  11,992  (or  10-98  per  cent,  of  the  whole  pauperism  of  were  natives 
the  country)  were  natives  of  Ireland.  Scottish  paupers  of  England  ; 
born  in  England  numbered  2,968,  being  equal  to  2-72  of  the  and  Ireland.-' 
total  pauperism.  I 

32.  In  some  of  the  parishes  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  and  | 
more  especially  in  the  mining  and  industrial  districts,  the 

burden  of  Irish-born  paupers  is  specially  heavy.  Table  No, 
4  of  Appendix  CLIX.  (B)  shows,  as  regards  the  parishes 
in  the  counties  of  Dumbarton,  Lanark,  and  Renfrew,  the 
number  of  poor  of  all  classes  at  15th  May  1906,  the  number 
of  Irish-born  poor  at  that  date,  and  the  percentage  of  Irish- 
born  poor  to  the  poor  of  all  classes.  In  a  number  of 
parishes,  including  the  large  parish  of  Glasgow,  more  than 
25  per  cent,  of  the  poor  were  born  in  Ireland,  wliile 
natives  of  Ireland  formed  18-7  per  cent,  of  the  total  poor  in 
Dumbartonshire,  21-4  per  cent,  of  the  total  poor  in  Lanark- 
shire, and  20-3  per  cent,  of  the  total  poor  in  Renfrewshire. 
There  is  no  record  of  the  further  number,  who,  although 
of  Irish  extraction,  were  not  natives  of  Ireland.  It  is  many 
years  since  Irish  immigration  first  affected  the  pauperism 
of  Scotland.  In  1848  there  was  a  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  casual  poor  during  the  year  as  compared  with 
previous  years,  and  one  of  the  two  causes  of  the  increase 
was  ascribed  to  "  the  influx  of  destitute  persons  from 
'  Ireland"  (Third  Amiual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
vision, p.  vii.). 

33.  In  1903  a  table  was  prepared  by  the  Board  showing  Ratio  of 
for  each  parish  in  Scotland  the  ratio  of  poor  to  population  pauperism  t( 
according  to  the  census  of  1901.  The  information  will  be  population  i 
found  in  the  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Govern-  ^^''^  parish, 
ment  Board,  Appendix  B.,  No.  9.    That  table  shows  the 

ratio  per  thousand  of  population  of  (1)  Poor  of  all  classes, 
(2)  Lunatic  Poor,'and  (3)  Ordinary  Poor — (a)  Outdoor  and  (b) 
Indoor.    A  summary  shows  that  the  poor  of  all  classes  in 
1903  amounted  to  23  per  thousand  of  the  population.  The 
lunatic  poor  formed  3-1  per  thousand,  and  the  ordinary  poor 
19'9  per  thousand,  of  which  17"3  per  thousand  were  receiv- 
ing outdoor  relief  and  2-6  were  relieved  in  the  poorhouse. 
An  analysis  of  the  table  has  been  made  with  the  view  of  Classificatio: 
classifying  the  parishes  according  to  the  burden  of  pauper-  parishes 
ism.     The  result  is  shown  in  Table  No.  5  of  Appendix  according  to 
CLIX.  (B)  of  this  statement.  density  ol 

In  106  parishes  the  pauperism  was  less  than  10  per  1000 

of  the  population. 
In  303  parishes  the  pauperism  was  from  10  to  20  per 

1000  of  the  population. 
In  266  parishes  the  pauperism  was  from  20  to  30  per 

1000  of  the  population. 
In  128  parishes  the  pauperism  was  from  30  to  40  per 

1000  of  the  population. 
In  41  parishes  the  pauperism  was  from  40  to  50  per 

1000  of  the  population. 
In  15  parishes  the  paujjerism  was  from  50  to  60  per 

1000  of  the  population. 
In  15  parishes  the  pauperism  was  over  60  per  1000  of 

the  population. 
The  pauperism  at  15th  May  1903  ranged  from  nothing 
in  eleven  parishes  to  120  per  thousand  in  Kintail — the  most 
highly  pauperised  parish  at  that  date. 

34.  A  table  like  the  above  can  only  be  compiled  with 
accuracy  shortly  after  the  census  year,  as  changing  popu- 
lations of  parishes  render  the  ratios  less  and  less  trustworthy 
each  year  rmtil  the  next  census.  Accordingly,  a  similar 
table  has  not  been  prepared  for  any  subsequent  year. 
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35.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  highly  pauperised 
parishes  {i.e.  where  the  pauperism  is  over  40  per  thousand) 
are  mainly  in  the  Highlands,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
counties  of  Argyll,  Inverness,  and  Ross.  A  map  showing 
those  highly  pauperised  parishes  is  submitted — Appendix 
CLIX.  (B),  No.  6. 

36.  The  ratio  which  the  poor  at  15th  May  1906  bore  to 
each  thousand  of  the  estimated  population  was — 

Ordinary  poor,        .       .    20  per  1000  of  population. 
Lunatic  poor,  .       .       .     3       „  ,, 
Total  poor  of  all  classes   .    23       ,,  „ 

(6)  Retrospective. 

inction  in  37.  In  the  earlier  returns  collected  by  the  Board  of 
y  returus  Supervision  paujjers  were  classed  as  registered  (or  per- 
"''6611  manent)  poor,  and  casual  (or  temporary)  poor.  But  the 
gistered  "^^  distinction  was  to  a  great  extent  fallacious  and  was 
casual  gu'bsequently  abandoned.  The  casual  poor  were  almost 
entirely  (a)  poor  on  the  suspense  roll,  because  the  settle- 
ment had  not  been  determined  at  the  date  on  which  the 
return  was  compiled,  and  (6)  poor  receiving  relief  on  the 
inspector's  own  responsibility  pending  a  meeting  of  the 
Parochial  Board.  The  former  class — suspense  poor — were 
more  or  less  permanent,  and  many  of  the  latter  class  also 
became  permanent,  and  were  subsequently  placed  on  the 
register  by  direction  of  the  Parochial  Board.  In  large 
town  parishes  paupers  placed  on  the  register  (or  roll  of 
so-called  permanent  poor)  might  receive  relief  for  a  few 
weeks  onlj^,  whereas  in  small  rural  parishes,  where 
meetings  of  the  Boards  are  infrequent,  recipients  of  relief 
were  often  on  the  list  of  casual  poor  for  three  or  four 
months,  solely  on  account  of  there  having  been  no  meeting 
of  the  Parochial  Board. 


Mr.  John  T. 
Maxwell. 

13  May  1907. 
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38.  In  the  returns  prepared  for  the  Commission  no 
ilistinction  is  made  between  permanent  and  temporary 
poor,  nor  could  any  reliable  statistics  be  compiled  of  the 
two  classes.  The  number  returned  as  "  vagrant "  paupers 
at  the  middle  of  May  each  year  is  inconsiderable,  probably 
because  able-bodied  persons  are  not  entitled  to  parochial 
relief  in  Scotland. 

39.  The  number  of  poor  statistics  of  the  Board  of 
Supervision  were  originally  based  on  a  year's  count. 
The  first  statistics  of  this  nature  were  applicable  to'the 
year  1846-7,  and  they  were  continued  until  1888-9,  when 
they  were  abandoned,  as  they  were  unduly  inflated  on 
account  of — (a)  the  same  person  being  inclixded  several 
times  when  he  had  been  several  times  chargeable  during 
the  year,  and  (&)  a  double  reckoning  of  pertuns  who  had 
been  on  both  the  casual  and  the  permanent  rolls  during 
the  year.  I  have  made  no  use  of  these  statistics,  as  they 
ajjpear  to  be  not  only  useless  but  misleading. 

40.  A  record  of  the  number  of  poor  of  all  classes  on  a 
given  day  was  first  compiled  in  1859.  It  has  been 
continued  to  the  present  time.  From  1845  to  1849  the 
statistics  of  a  one-day  count  of  pauperism  were  confined  to 
the  "  registered  poor,"  i.e.  the  poor  upon  the  General 
Register  of  the  Parochial  Boards.  But  the  so-called 
"  casual "  or  "  occasional  poor  "  which  were  excluded  were, 
as  already  explained,  for  the  most  part,  as  permanent  as 
those  on  the  register.  A  one-day  count  of  casual  poor 
was  first  included  in  the  returns  in  1850,  and  dependants 
were  first  brought  in  in  1859.  The  figures  prior  to  1859 
are  therefore  incomplete. 

41.  Returns  of  number  of  jjoor  on  three  given  days — 
15th  January,  15th  May,  and  15th  September — have  been 
compiled  yearly  since  1870.  Lunatic  poor  were  first 
distinguished  in  the  returns  in  1859.  Poor  in  poorhouses 
have  been  shown  separately  since  1864  ;  orphan  and 
deserted  children  and  children  separated  from  their 
parents  since  1875  ;  Irish-born  poor  (one-day  count)  since 
1890  ;  and  aged  poor  since  1893. 

42.  Statistics  of  the  number  of  applicants  who  were 
refused  relief  by  the  inspectors  of  poor,  and  also  the 
number  who  were  subsequently  relieved  by  order  of  the 
Sheriff,  have  been  prepared  each  year  since  1847,  and 
statistics  from  1883  of  the  persons  who  were  offered  relief 
in  tlie  poorhouse  only,  and  who  declined  that  ofier.  A 
statement  of  the  number  of  applications  on  account  of 
inadequate  relief  made  to  the  Board,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  been  disposed  of,  has  also  been  published 
annually  since  the  Board  of  Supervision  was  formed  in  1845. 

43.  The  immediate  efl'ect  of  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1845 
was  an  increase  in  the  number  and  cost  of  the  legal  poor — 
an  increase  not  due  solely  to  greater  poverty,  but  rather  to 
the  loosening  of  the  moral  ties  of  per.sons  to  support  their 
poor  relations,  and  to  the  drying  up  of  voluntary  aid  and 


charity.  Moreover,  many  of  the  persons  who  had 
previously  been  licensed  to  beg  became  recipients  of  the 
legal  poor  relief. 

44.  The  Board  of  Supervision,  in  their  first  annual 
report  (p.  23),  expressed  regret  "that  since  the  legal 
'  provision  for  the  poor  has  been  extended,  and  more 
'  uniformly  and  systematically  enforced  under  the  recent 
'  statute,  parties  legally  bound  to  maintain  their  poor 
'  relations  have  manifested  a  greater  disposition  than 
'  formerly  to  evade  this  obligation,  and  to  throw  the  whole 
'  burthen  of  supporting  even  their  parents  and  their 
'  children  on  the  parish." 

Fluctuations  in  Pauperism. 

45.  Table  No.  7,  Appendix  CLIX.  (B),  shows  the  number  Movement  of 

of  paupers  and  dependants  chargeable  at  the  15th  May  of  pauperism 
each  year  from  1859  to  1906,  the  average  annual  numbers  'i'^*™  1859  to 
during  the  eight  years  to  1866,  and  thereafter  the  average 
annual  numbers  during  the  decennial  periods,  the  increase 
or  decrease  each  year,  and  the  ratio  of  poor  of  all  classes 
per  thousand  of  the  estimated  population. 

46.  This  table  shows  that,  so  far  as  recorded,  1868  was 
the  year  of  highest  pauperism,  both  actual  and  in  relation 
to  population.  At  14th  May  1859  the  pauperism  was 
122,013,  being  40'3  per  thousand  of  the  population. 
During  the  next  eight  years  the  ratio,  though  fluctuating, 
had  on  the  whole  shown  a  tendency  to  decrease,  and  at 
14th  May  1867  the  pauperism  was  39'6  per  thousand  of 
the  population.  During  1867-8,  however,  there  was  a 
considerable  rise  in  the  pauperism,  and  the  ratio  per 
thousand  increased  to  41 'f.  The  actual  pauperism  was 
then  136,236. 

47.  For  a  period  of  ten  years  (1868  to  1878)  there  was 
an  uninterrupted  fall  in  the  pauperism,  both  actual  and 
relative.  The  actual  pauperism  decreased  by  36,838,  or 
27  jDer  cent.,  and  the  ratio  of  paupers  to  population  fell 
from  41 '7  to  27'4  per  thousand,  or  no  less  than  34  per  cent. 

48.  The  year  1878-9  was  an  especially  bad  one.  The 
harvest  was  defective,  the  weather  exceptionally  severe, 
and  trade  much  depressed  throughout  the  country  during 
the  whole  year.  Although  the  pauperism  increased  by 
3501,  or  at  the  rate  of  '7  per  thousand  of  the  estimated 
population,  the  Board  of  Supervision  considered  that,  in 
the  circumstances,  the  number  and  cost  of  poor  afforded 
grounds  for  satisfaction  as  the  result  of  the  year's 
administration.  In  the  following  year  there  was  an 
increase  in  the  actual  nuniber  of  poor,  but  a  decrease  in 
the  ratio  per  thousand  of  population.  The  Board  referred 
to  this  in  their  annual  report  as  follows  (35th  Annual 
Report,  p.  X.) : — 

"  The  depressed  state  of  trade  and  the  deficiency  in 
'  the  crops  referred  to  in  our  34th  annual  report 
'  prevailed  again  during  the  past  year,  and  have  now 
'  continued  for  three  years  in  succession.  The  pressure 
'  upon  the  population  and  the  strain  upon  the  adminis- 
'  tration  of  the  Poor  Laws  have  consequently  been 
'  great,  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  in  these 
'  circumstances  either  the  number  of  poor  or  the  cost 
'  of  their  maintenance  would  show  any  diminution. 
'  The  slight  increase  under  both  these  heads  which 
'  the  following  figures  exhibit  may  indeed  be  regarded 
'  as  satisfactory,  especially  when  the  annual  increase 
'  in  the  population  is  kept  in  view." 

49.  After  1880  there  was  a  steady  fall  in  the  pauperism, 
actual  and  relative,  for  four  years.  In  1885  the  fall  was 
arrested,  and  there  was  a  slight  rise  for  two  years,  followed 
by  a  further  fall  for  each  of  the  next  six  years,  when  (in 
1892)  the  lowest  point  of  recorded  actual  pauperism  as  at 
Ibth  May  was  reached,  viz.  90,792.  (The  lowest  actual 
pauperism  —  89,942  —  was,  however,  recorded  on  14th 
September  1892,  and  the  lowest  point  of  pauperism  in 
relation  to  jjopulation — 22'0  per  thousand — was  touched  in 
September  1900.)  Since  1892  there  has  been  a  st-eady 
increase  in  the  actual  pauperism — except  in  the  years  1899, 
1900,  and  1901,  when  there  was  a  small  decrease  as  com- 
pared with  1898.  But  the  increase  in  relation  to  the 
population  has  not  been  great.  The  pauperism  at  the 
middle  of  May  1906  was  109,234,  or  23-1  per  thousand 
of  the  estimated  population. 

Main  Cause  of  Reduction  in  Pauperism, 

50.  The  great  decrease  in  pauperism  subsequent  to  1868  Elfect  of 

is  probably  due  mainly  to  stricter  administration,  outdoor  administia- 
and  indoor,  urged  and  encouraged  by  the  Board  of  Super-  tion  on 
vision  and  their  outdoor  officers.   In  outdoor  administration  pauperism, 
inspectors  of  poor  were  requested  to  make  careful  examina- 
tion of  each  case,  not  only  when  it  first  came  before  them, 
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Mr.  John  T.  but  subsequently  with  every  change  of  circumstances.  The 
Maxu'ell.     Parochial  Board  registers  were  carefully  scrutinised  by  the 

 Board's  officers,  and  doubtful  cases  reported  on  with  a  view 

13  May  1907.  j.^  revision  by  the  Parochial  Boards. 

51.  Parochial  Boards  were  urged,  by  circulars  and 
otherwise,  to  discourage  indolence,  to  detect  imposture,  and 
to  check  or  reform  vice  by  a  judicious  and  firm  use  of  the 
poorhouse  test,  involving  work  and  discipline. 

52.  The  results  were  most  striking,  and  were  frequently 
referred  to  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Board.  Two 
references  will  be  sufficient.  In  their  26th  annual  report 
(1871)  the  Board  say  (pp.  xvi.-xvii.) : — 

"The  number  of  casual  poor  relieved  during  the 
'  past  year  has  been  smaller  than  in  any  previous  year 
'  since"  1861  ;  and  this  we  are  disposed  to  attribute  to 
'  increased  care  and  vigilance  on  the  part  of  inspectors 
'  of  poor  in  the  administration  of  this  description  of 
'  relief." 

And  in  their  33rd  annual  report  (1878)  the  Board  say 
(p.  xiv.) : — 

"  The  steady  decrease  in  the  number  of  poor  during 
'  the  last  eight  years  is  almost  entirely  due  to  more 

*  efficient  administration.  AVe  continue  to  be  of 
'  opinion  that  a  still  further  diminution  in  the  number 
'  of  paupers  might  be  safely  attained  if  in  all  parishes 

*  there  were  a  more  searching  inquiry  into  the  circum- 

*  stances  of  applicants,  and  a  more  discriminating  use 

*  of  the  poorhouse  test." 

53.  An  indication  of  the  views  of  the  outdoor  officers 
during  this  period  of  declining  pauperism  may  also  be  of 
interest.  In  his  half-yearly  report  to  the  Board,  dated 
July  1877  (32nd  Annual  Report,  p.  8),  Mr  M'Neill  (after- 
wards Sir  Malcolm  M'Neill,  Vice-President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board)  stated  : — 

"There  has  been  little  reason  since  1873,  either  in 
'  the  prosperity  of  the  community  or  in  the  internal 
'  administration,  to  believe  that  the  reduction  of 
'  pauperism  is  mainly  due  to  any  cause  other  than 
'  a  more  discriminating  use  of  the  poorhouse  test." 
Mr  Campbell,  another  of  the  outdoor  officers,  reports  in 
1884  (39th  Annual  Report,  p.  9)  :— 

"  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  any  parish  which  has 
'  adopted  strictly  the  rules  recommended  by  the  Board, 
'  and  inculcated  by  its  officers,  for  regulating  the 
'  question  of  outdoor  or  indoor  relief  in  each  case,  has- 
'  had  reason  to  regret  it.     Rates  in  such  parishes 

*  decline,  the  poor  are  contented,  and  the  work  of 
'  Parochial  Boards  and  inspectors  is  made  simple  and 
'  easy.    It  is  not  strictness  of  administration  which 

*  causes  discontent  in  a  parish,  but  uncertainty  of  it, 
'  by  cases  exactly  similar  in  kind  being  treated  differ- 
'  ently  at  different  meetings." 

54.  Information  in  the  possession  of  the  Board  as  to  the 
effect  of  a  strict  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws  and  a 
rigid  application  of  the  poorhouse  test  is  very  limited,  but, 
80  far  as  it  goes,  it  tends  to  show  that  rigid  Poor  Law 
administration  does  not  result  in  evil  consequences,  such 
as  increase  of  crime  or  of  vagrancy.  On  the  contrary,  the 
statistics  available  point  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  persons  refused  relief,  or  paupers 
struck  off  the  roll  on  their  refusing  the  offer  of  relief  in 
the  poorhouse,  become  self-supporting,  or  are  supported  by 
their  relatives.  I  hand  in  copies  of  the  Board's  circulars 
of  28th  January  1878  and  26th  July  1883.    {See  App.  No. 

result  of  strict  CLIX.  (B),  Nos.  8a  and  86.)    These  circulars  show  the 
administra-     manner  in  which  675  cases  reported  on  by  the  officers  of 
the  Board  of  Supervision,  and  in  regard  to  which  action 
was  taken  by  Parochial  Boards,  were  dealt  with.  A 
summary  of   the  cases  is  given  in  Table  No.  8  of 
Appendix  CLIX.  (B).    Of  the  675  cases  there  were— 
Struck  off  the  roll  at  once,  ....  154 
Struck  off  roll  after  offer  of  poorhouse  was 

declined,  486 

Accepted  offer  of  poorhouse,  .  .  .12 
Outdoor  aliment  ordered,    .       .       .  .23 

Total,       .       .  675 

Of  the  640  cases  struck  off  the  roll  at  onoe,  or  after  offer  of 
poorhouse  was  declined, — 

There  became  self-supporting,     .       .       .  166 
Supported  by  family  or  relatives,       .       .  188 
Partly  self-supporting  and  partly  supported 
by  family  or  relatives,     ....  160 

Ee-admitted  to  outdoor  roll,       ...  53 
Died,   ....  ...  12 

Particulars  not  stated,.        .       .       .  .61 


Cases  refused 
relief  as  a 


tion. 


Total, 


640 


Of  the  61  cases  in  which  particulars  were  not  given,  it 
appears  that  46  had  not  again  become  chargeable  when  the 
statements  were  prepared  by  the  inspectors  of  poor. 

55.  Table  No.  9,  Appendix  CLIX.  (B),  shows  for  each  year 
from  1870  to  1906  the  number  of  poor  of  all  classes  relieved 
on  three  given  days,  and  the  average  of  the  three  days'  count. 

56.  Table  No.  10,  Appendix  CLIX.  (B),  shows  the  number 
of  ordinary  poor  and  of  lunatic  poor  at  the  middle  of  May  in 
each  year  since  1859  ;  the  ratios  which  the  ordinary  poor 
and  the  lunatic  poor  respectively  bear  to  each  thousand  of 
the  population  ;  and  the  ratio  of  lunatic  poor  per  thousand 
of  the  total  poor  of  all  classes.  Charts  are  also  submitted 
showing  (1)  the  fluctuations  in  the  number  of  poor  of  all 
classes,  and  also  in  the  number  of  ordinary  (sane)  poor 
relieved  at  the  middle  of  May  in  each  year  from  1859  to 
1906,  and  (2)  the  fluctuations  in  the  ratios  per  1000  of 
estimated  population  in  respect  of  (a)  poor  of  all  classes,  (6) 
total  ordinary  poor,  (c)  ordinary  poor  outdoor,  (d)  ordinary 
poor  indoor,  and  (e)  lunatic  poor.  Appendix  CLIX.  (B), 
Nos.  11  and  12. 

57.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  number  of  lunatic  poor  rose 
more  rapidly  after  1874.  This  was  due,  in  part  at  least, 
to  the  effect  of  the  Pauper  Lunacy  Grant,  which  was  first 
distributed  in  1875.  Many  previously  returned  as  ordinary 
poor  were  certified  and  returned  as  lunatics  in  order  that 
a  share  of  the  Grant  might  be  obtained  in  respect  of  their 
cost. 

58.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  in  the  thirty-eight 
years  from  1868  to  1906,  notwithstanding  the  great  increase 
of  the  population  of  the  country,  the  ordinary  poor  have 
decreased  from  130,446  to  94,403,  or  from  40  to  20  per 
thousand  of  the  estimated  population  ;  and  that  during  the 
same  period  the  lunatic  poor  have  increased  from  5,790  to 
14,831,  or  from  1'8  to  3'1  per  thousand  of  the  estimated 
population.  Taking  the  increase  of  population  into  account, 
the  number  of  ordinary  poor  has  decreased  50  per  cent., 
and  the  number  of  lunatic  poor  has  increased  fully  70 
per  cent. 

Poor  in  Poorhouses. 

59.  Table  No.  13,  Appendix  CLIX.  (B),  shows  for  each 
year  from  1848  to  1906  the  number  of  poorhouses  in  opera- 
tion, with  their  sanctioned  accommodation,  and  the  number 
of  pauper  inmates  at  15  th  May,  also  the  number  and  the 
population  of  parishes  to  whom  poorhouse  accommodation 
was  available,  and  the  number  and  population  of  parishes 
to  whom  poorhouse  accommodation  was  not  available. 

60.  In  1848  there  were  14  poorhouses,  with  a  sanctioned 
accommodation  of  3,193  ;  in  1906  there  were  70  poorhouses, 
with  a  sanctioned  accommodation  of  18,861.  In  1851,  91 
parishes,  with  a  population  of  1,034,744,  had  available 
poorhouse  accommodation ;  in  1906,  816  parishes,  with  a 
population  of  4,426,600,  liad  such  accommodation. 

61.  It  may  be  explained  that  a  parish  may  either  possess 
a  poorhouse  entirely  or  have  a  share  in  a  poorhouse  along 
with  other  parishes  formed  into  a  combination  for  the 
purpose ;  and  that  parishes  having  no  share  in  a  poor- 
house may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  have  the  right  to  board  paupers  in  a  poorhouse. 

62.  Table  No.  14,  Appendix  CLIX.  (B),  shows  for  the  years 
1864  to  1906  the  number  of  ordinary  poor  in  poorhouses, 
and  not  in  poorhouses,  at  the  middle  of  May,  and  the  ratio 
which  the  nuuiber  of  ordinary  poor  in  poorhouses  bore  to 
the  total  number  of  ordinary  poor,  and  also  the  ratio  of 
indoor  poor  and  of  outdoor  poor  respectively  to  each  1000 
of  the  estimated  population. 

63.  For  many  years  the  number  of  poor  in  poorhouses 
was  more  or  less  stationary.  Since  1900,  however,  it  has 
increased  very  rapidly.  The  poorhouses  erected  in  recent 
years  are  much  more  attractive  than  the  older  houses,  and 
are  probably  less  repellent  in  their  effect  upon  applicants 
offered  the  poorhouse  as  a  test.  Other  witnesses  will  be 
able  to  speak  upon  this  point. 

64.  As  explained  by  the  Legal  Member  of  the  Board,  the 
poorhouse  is  intended  to  be  (1)  a  hospital  for  the  sick,  (2) 
a  house  of  refuge  for  the  aged  and  the  infirm,  (3)  a  jjlace  of 
restraint  for  the  immoral  and  the  improvident  who  are  not 
able-bodied,  and  (4)  a  place  to  test  imposture. 

65.  Table  No.  15,  Appendix  CLIX.  (B),  shows  the  popu- 
lation of  the  poorhouses,  with  the  number  and  proportion 
of  those  on  the  sick  list  for  each  year  from  1860  to  1905, 
and  the  number  and  proportion  of  children  for  each  year 
from  1875  to  1905. 

66.  The  proportion  of  sick  in  poorhouses  has  increased 
and  the  proportion  of  children  has  greatly  decreased 
during  these  periods. 
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67.  The  information  available  as  to  the  number  of 
aged  and  of  infirm  inmates,  not  being  on  the  sick  list,  and 
of  test  cases  in  poorhouses,  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  me  to 
submit  trustworthy  statistics. 

ed  poor  in  '^^^  total  number  of  poor  in  the  poorhouse  at  15th 

)rliouses.     May  1905  who  were  65  years  of  age  and  upwards  was  4,712, 
of  whom  2,504  were  males  and  2,208  were  females. 

itribution       69.  Table  No.  16,  Appendix  CLIX.  (B),  shows  for  1876, 

urban  and  and  at  intervals  of  five  years  thereafter,  the  population, 

al  the  poor  of  all  classes,  and  the  ratio  of  poor  per  thousand  of 

Uperism.  population,  in  groups  of  parishes. 

70.  In  the  first  group  there  are  included  the  parishes 
wholly  or  partly  in  the  towns  of  (a)  Glasgow  and  suburban 
burghs,  (b)  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  (c)  Dundee  and  suburban 
burghs,  (d)  Aberdeen,  and  («)  the  group  of  burghs  composed 
of  Hamilton,  Motherwell,  and  Wishaw ;  in  the  second 
group,  the  parishes  having  town  populations  between 
30,000  and  100,000;  in  the  third  group,  the  parishes 
having  town  populations  between  10,000  and  30,000  ;  and 
in  the  fourth  group,  the  parishes  in  the  rural  areas  and  in 
the  very  small  towns. 

71.  The  number  of  poor  of  all  classes  in  these  groups  was 
as  follows : — 

In  1876.  In  1906.  Increase.  Decrease. 
.     28,184     45,626  17,442 


Group  I., . 
„  II.,. 
„  III.,. 
„     IV., . 


10,011 
6,871 

57,592 


10,917 
8,496 
44,195 


Total  for  Scotland,    102,658  109,234 

Increase  in  town  parishes,  . 
Decrease  in  rural  parishes,  . 
Net  increase  for  Scotland,  . 


906 
1,625 


19,973 


6,576 


13,397 


13,397 


72.  The  change  in  the  distribution  of  pauperism  in  1906 
as  compared  with  1876  may  be  shown  in  another  way. 
The  percentage  of  pauperism  in  the  parishes  in  the  various 
groups  was — 

1876 

In  Group  I.,  .  .  27'5 
,.  „  II.,  .  .  9-7 
„  „  III.,  .  .  G-7 
„      „     IV.,   .       .  56-1 


Total, 


100-0 


100-0 


73.  These  statements  are  of  interest  and  importance. 
They  show  the  drift  of  pauperism  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  viz. — from  the  riu'al  areas  to  the  large  towns. 

74,  But,  to  show  the  true  burden  of  pauperism  in  the 
various  areas,  the  increase  of  population  has  to  be  taken 
into  account.  Taking  the  census  figures  of  1871  and  1901, 
it  is  found  that  the  population  has  increased  in  the  area  of 
each  of  the  groups.  But  in  the  towns,  and  more  especially 
in  Group  I.,  the  increase  hg,s  been  much  more  rapid  than 
in  the  rural  areas ;  and  further,  the  population  has 
increased  more  rapidly  than  the  pauperism  in  all  the 
groups.  The  fairest  comparison  of  the  burden  of  pauperism 
will  be  had  by  taking  the  figures  of  the  number  of  j^oor 
and  the  population  of  the  census  years  1881,  1891,  and 
1901,  shown  in  the  table.  The  ratios  of  paupers  per 
thousand  of  the  population  based  on  these  figures  were — 


Group    I.,  . 

n.,  .  . 
„    III.,  .  . 
„     IV.,  .  . 
Whole  of  Scotland, 


75.  While  the  relative  pauperism  had  decreased  in  all 
the  groups  in  1901  as  compared  -with  1881,  the  most 
marked  diminution  was  in  the  rural  areas. 

76.  In  1901,  as  compared  with  1891,  there  was  an 
increase  of  relative  pauperism  in  all  the  groups  except 
No.  IV. — the  rural  areas. 

77.  Since  1901  relative  pauperism  has  still  further 
increased,  but  not  to  the  extent  shown  in  the  last  column 
of  the  table,  in  which  the  census  populations  of  1901  are 
taken  as  the  basis  of  the  ratios,  'i'he  populations  have 
increased  during  the  last  five  years  but  I  have  no  data 


Decrease  in 

1901  as 

compared 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

with  1881. 

23-8 

19-7 

21-7 

2-1 

25-3 

18-2 

19-1 

6-2 

24-4 

21-4 

23-2 

1-2 

31-0 

26-4 

23-2 

7-8 

27-4 

22-6 

22-1 

5-3 

upon  which  to  frame  trustworthy  estimates  of  the  popula-  Mr.  John  T. 
tions  of  the  various  groups  in  1906.  MaxuvU. 

78.  Appended  to  the  summary  of  the  groups  is  an  13  May  1907. 
additional  statement  giving  particulars  for  Group  IV..  j^^^ 
divided  into  the  northern  counties  and  the  rest  of  the  r^u-al  pauper- 
rural  area.    It  is  found  that  the  pauperism  per  thousand  jgjjj 

of  population  in  these  two  districts  was —  northern 

1881         1901  counties. 

Northern  district,  .  .  42-0  36-2 
Other  rural  area,       .       .     28-3  20-4 

Although  there  has  been  a  considerable  diminution  in  the 
relative  pauperism  of  the  northern  counties,  the  pauperism 
there  is  still  much  higher  than  in  Scotland  generally. 

79.  Statistics  of  aged  poor,  excluding  lunatics,  have  been  Increase  in 
obtained  since  1893.    Table  No.  17  of  Appendix  CLIX.  (B)  aged  pauper- 
shows  the  estimated  population  over  65,  the  total  ordinary  ism. 

poor  (and  dependants)  over  65,  and  the  percentage  of  the 
population  over  65  who  were  pauj^ers.  The  rate  of  increase 
in  the  number  of  aged  poor  is  practically  equivalent  to 
the  rate  of  increase  in  the  number  of  aged  inhabitants. 

80.  Table  No.  18,  Ajipendix  CLIX.  (B),  shows  for  the  Orphan, 
years  1 890  to  1906  the  number  of  pauper  children  chargeable  deserted,  and 
in  their  own  right  at  the  middle  of  May,  distinguishing  separated 
between  orphans,  deserted  children,  and  children  separated  children  and 
from  parents  ;  also  the  number  of  those  children  who  were  numbers 
boarded  out  with  relatives  and  with  strangers  respectively.  '^^^''"^'^  o^^' 

81.  Table  No.  19  of  A]ipendix  CLIX.  (B)  shows  the  Number  of 
average  number  of  applicants  refused  relief,  and  the  average  applicants 
number  subsequentlv  relieved  by  order  of  the  Sheriff",  refused  relief 
during  each  decennial  period  from  1856  to  1896,  and  the  and  number 
actual  numbers  for  each  )-ear  from  1897  to  1906  ;  also  the  ^^^^^T^  °^ 
number  who,  being  offered  relief  in  the  poorhouse  only,  s 
declined  the  offer,  for  each  year  from  1897  to  1906. 

82.  Table  No.  20  of  Appendix  CLIX.  (B)  shows  the  Number  of 
average  annual  number  of  applications  made  to  the  Central  complaints  of 
Board  complaining  of  inadequate  relief  in  each  quin-  inadequate 
quennial  period  since  1845,  and  the  manner  in  which  they         and  how 
have  been  disposed  of  ;  also  the  actual  number  for  the  last  '^P°*^ 

six  years. 

83.  Table  No.  21  of  Appendix  CLIX.  (B)  shows  the  num-  Deaths  among 
ber  and  percentage  of  deaths  of  poor  in  poorhouses  in  each  paupers, 
year  from  1864  to  1906,  and  also  the  number  and  percent- 
age of  deaths  of  poor  not  in  poorhouses  in  each  year  from 

1883  to  190t).  But  the  percentage  of  deaths,  as  shown,  is 
considei-ably  in  excess  of  the  actual  death-rate,  as  the 
deaths  during  the  whole  year  are  taken,  whereas  the 
pauper  population  on  which  the  calculation  is  based  is 
only  a  one-day  count.  It  is  also  to  be  kept  in  view  that 
most  of  the  poor  in  poorhouses  are  sick  or  infirm. 


III.  COST  OF  POOE  KELIEF. 
(a)  Statistics  for  1905-6. 

84.  Table  No.  1  of  Appendix  CLIX.  (C)  shows  the 
ordinary  revenue  and  expenditure,  the  outstanding  debt, 

gross  rental  and  Poor  Law  assessable  rental  of  parishes  Classified 
within  (a)  burghs  of  certain  populations  (Groups  I.  to  III.),  Poor  Relief 
(6)  the  predominantly  rural  area  (Group  IV.),  and  (c)  the  expenditure, 
whole  of  Scotland.  etc.  in  1905-6, 

85.  The  total  cost  of  poor  relief  in  Scotland 

in  1905-6  was,  £1,407,169 

Of  which  the  cost  of  ordinary  poor  was 
Outdoor,    ....  £554,270 
In  poorhouse,    .       .       .  314,474 


The  cost  of  lunatic  poor,  wherever  situated. 
And  general  administration  expenses,  . 


868,744 
396,823 
141,602 

£1,407,169 


86.  The  "  general  administration  expenses "  refer 
exclusively  to  those  expenses  of  management  which  are 
applicable  to  all  classes  of  poor,  and  cannot  be  said  to 
appertain  to  one  class  more  than  another.  They  include 
salaries  of  inspectors  of  poor  and  collectors  of  rates,  clei-ks, 
office  rents,  expenses  of  audit,  elections,  etc.  All  other 
charges  met  out  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  year  are 
included  in  the  cost  of  the  poor — ordinary  or  lunatic. 

87.  Table  No.  2  of  Appendix  CLIX.  (C)  shows  the  cost 
per  head  of  ordinary  poor  and  lunatic  poor — the  former 
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cost  of  indoor 
paupers. 


Average  cost 
of  paupers  in 
Glasgow  poor 
houses. 


class  being  differentiated  as  between  "outdoor"  and  "in 
poorhouse" — in  urban  groups  of  parishes,  in  the  pre- 
dominantly rural  area,  and  in  the  whole  country. 

88.  The  average  cost  per  head  of  the  ordinary  outdoor 
poor,  including  dependants,  was  £6,  16s.  6d.  per  annum,  of 
the  poor  in  poorhouses  £23,  16s.  lljd.,  and  of  the  lunatic 
poor,  wherever  lodged,  £26,  15s.  lid.  To  these  amounts 
there  falls  to  be  added  a  proportion  of  the  general 
administration  expenses  above  referred  to  ;  and  in  the  case 
of  lunatics,  the  cost  of  providing,  furnishing,  and  maintain- 
ing the  district  asylum  buildings  amounting  to  £151,313 
in  1904-5,  or  £10,  4s.  Ojd.  per  head  per  annum. 

89.  1  may  expilain  that  these  averages  have  been  arrived 
at  by  dividing  the  total  cost  of  the  various  classes  by  the 
number  of  each  class  chargeable  at  15  th  May  1906,  a  one- 
day  count  Avhich  represents,  approximately,  the  mean 
daily  number  chargeable  during  the  year. 

90.  The  average  cost  of  poor  in  poorhauses  seems  high, 
and  probably  it  is  slightly  higher  than  an  average  based  on 
the  average  daily  number  of  inmates  during  the  year,  but 
it  is  to  be  kept  in  view  that  (1)  in  a  number  of  poorhouses 
there  is  much  vacant  accommodation,  and  the  establishment 
charges  are  practically  the  same  whether  the  house  is 
empty  or  full ;  (2)  the  annual  debt  charges  are  very  high 
on  account  of  the  number  of  costly  buildings  recently 
erected  ;  (3)  the  cost  covers  poorhouse  hospitals  as  well  as 
ordinary  wards,  and  the  annual  charges  in  certain  of  these 
splendidly  equipped  large  medical  and  surgical  institutions 
are  necessarily  much  higher  than  in  the  ordinary  poorhouse 
wards ;  and  (4)  the  cost  includes  all  charges  incidental  to  in- 
door poor,  including  expenses  of  removals,  interments,  etc. 

91.  In  illustration  of  the  foregoing  statement  No.  (3),  I 
may  say  that  the  parish  of  Glasgow  has  considerably  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  total  indoor  paupers  of  Scotland, 
and  that  they  are  housed  in  four  poorhouse  institutions,  in 
which  the  average  daily  number  of  inmates  in  1 905-6,  the 
total  expenditure,  and  the  cost  per  head  were  as  follows  : — 


Institution. 

Average  Daily 
Number  of  Inmates 
in  1905-6. 

Expenditure 
in  1905-6. 

Average  Cost 
per  head  of 
the  Inmates. 

Barnhill  Poorhouse,  . 
Stobhill  Hospital, 
Eastern  District  Hospital, . 
Western     „  „ 

Total, 

1,959 
1,608 
231 
180 

£ 

32,991 
62,451 
14,504 
12,765 

£  s.  d. 
16  16  10 
38  16  9 
62  15  9 
70  18  4 

3,978 

122,711 

30  16  11 

Excluding  annual  debt  charges  (repayment  of  loans 
and  interest),  the  cost  in  the  above  institutions  was  as 
follows : — 

Institution. 

Average  Daily 
Number  of  Inmates 
in  1905-6. 

Expenditure  in 
1905-6  exclusive 
of  Debt  Charges. 

Average  Cost 
per  head  of 
Inmates. 

Barnhill  Poorhouse,  . 
Stobhill  Hospital, 
Eastern  District  Hospital, . 
Western     „  „ 

Total, 

1,959 
1,608 
231 
180 

£ 

26,081 
38,051 
8,697 
7,362 

£  s.  d. 
13  6  3 
23  13  3 
37  13  0 

40  18  0 

3,978 

80,191 

20    3  2 

Poorhouse. 

Sanctioned 
Accommodation. 

Average  Dady 
Number  of  Inmates. 

Cost  for  Main- 
tenance only. 

Total  Cost 
for  Year. 

Total. 

Per  head. 

Amount. 

Per  head. 

£ 

£   s.  d. 

£ 

£  s. 

d. 

Athole,  etc., . 

70 

38 

599 

15  15  3 

1080 

28  8 

5 

Galashiels,  . 

65 

28 

317 

11    6  5 

726 

25  18 

7 

Latheron, 

50 

14 

117 

8    7  2 

486 

34  14 

3 

Lewis,  . 

66 

28 

275 

9  16  5 

1406 

50  4 

3 

Long  Island, 

20 

9 

115 

12  15  7 

553 

61  8 

11 

Skye,  . 

40 

16 

213 

13    6  3 

455 

28  8 

9 

Average  cost 
of  paupers  in 
poorhouses 
with  large 
surplus  ac- 
commodatioD. 


Lewis  and  Long  Island  poorhouses  are  burdened  with 
debt,  and  the  exceptionally  heavy  average  cost  per  head  in 
these  houses  is  mainly  due  to  the  annual  debt  charges. 

93.  I  make  no  suggestion  that  excellent  results  are  not 
obtained  by  the  use  of  these  houses,  nor  do  I  suggest  that 
an  empty  poorhouse  is  neces.sarily  indicative  of  loss  to  the 
parishes  supporting  it.  If  properly  used  as  a  test,  and  if 
its  emptiness  is  due  to  the  disinclination  of  applicants  to 
remain  in  the  house,  the  lack  of  inmates  is  profitable  ;  but  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  jiarishes  have  a  poorhouse  and  do  not 
use  it  for  testing  purposes  or  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  it  is 
obviously  a  serious  and  needless  expense. 

94.  From  returns  received  from  poorhouse  treasurers,  it 
would  ajjpear  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  alone  {i.e.  ex- 
penditure on  food  and  clothing,  fuel,  light,  water,  stimulants, 
and  all  other  necessaries  actually  consumed  by,  and  furni- 
ture, furnishings,  and  bedding  required  for  the  comfort  and 
subsistence  of  the  pauper  inmates)  was  £132,037  in  1905-6, 
representing  an  average  annual  cost  per  head  of  £9,  7s.  lid. 
This  maintenance  is  exclusive  of  all  salaries  and  other 
establishment  charges,  debt  charges,  medical  relief,  etc. 

95.  The  expenditure  of  £1,407,169  was  met  as  follows  : — 


Average 
annual  cost 
for  "  main- 
tenauce," 


From  Government  Grants, 

,,     relatives    and  miscellaneous 
sources,  .... 
Leaving  to  be  met  out  of  rates,  . 


Total, 


£244,635 

41,574 
1,120,960 

£1,407,169 


Poor  Law 
expenditure 
and  sources 
from  which 
met. 


92.  The  accommodation,  population,  and  cost  for  main- 
kenance,  and  total  cost  of  sane  poor,  in  a  few  of  the  poor- 
houses having  a  large  proportion  of  vacant  beds,  are  as 
follows : — 


96.  The  deficit  falling  to  be  met  by  assessment  would  ' 
require  a  rate  of  Sj^jd.  per  £  of  the  gross  \'aluation  of  the 

country.  The  Government  Grants  represent  a  rate  of 
ItV^-  P^'-'  £  ^'^  ^l'*^  same  valuation,  and  the  receipts  from 
relatives  and  miscellaneous  sources  are  equivalent  to  the 
product  of  a  rate  of  -f^A.  per  £. 

97.  In  Table  No.  3  of  Appendix  CLIX.  (C)  I  have  dis-  Expenditure 
tinguished  expenditure  in  urban  and  rural  areas.    That  and  rating 
table  shows,  inter  alia,  the  total  expenditure  in  1905-6,  the  in  burghal 
amounts  raised  from  Government  Grants  and  miscellaneous  and  rural 
sources  respectively,  the  deficit  falling  to  be  met  by  assess-  areas, 
ment,  and  the  rate  per  £  of  gross  rental  required  to  produce 

such  assessment. 

98.  It  will  be  observed  (1)  that  the  northern  counties 
are  the  most  heavily  rated  areas,  the  burden  being  on  an 
average  Is.  2/gd.  jjer  £  of  gross  valuation ;  these  are  pre- 
dominantly rural  areas  ;  (2)  that  in  the  rest  of  the  country 
the  predominantly  rural  areas  are  the  most  lightly  rated, 
the  burden  being  on  an  average  6^d.  per  £  ;  (3)  that,  on 
the  whole  the  urban  areas,  and  more  especially  those  in  the 
largest  towns,  are  more  highly  rated  than  the  rural  areas. 

99.  It  may  be  explained  that  the  average  rates  have  been 
calculated  on  the  gross  rental  as  appearing  in  the  valuation 
roll,  and  not  on  the  net  Poor  Law  assessable  rental.  As 
the  deductions  allowed  in  arriving  at  the  assessable  rental 
vary  greatly  in  different  parishes,  this  method  is  the  oidy 
one  by  which  a  proper  comparison  as  between  different 
areas  can  be  arrived  at.  It  should,  however,  be  kept  in 
view  that,  if  calculated  on  assessable  rental,  the  average 
rates  would  have  been  considerably  higher  than  those  given 
here,  especially  in  rural  areas  where,  in  addition  to  the 
deductions  under  section  37  of  the  Poor  Law  Act,  large 
deiiuctions  are  made  in  re-spect  of  rental  of  agricultural 
subjects  under  the  Agricultural  Kates  Act,  in  connection 
with  levying  occupiers'  rates. 

100.  Passing  now  from  average  rates  to  actual  rates  levied 
on  assessable  rental  there  is  shown  in  Table  4  of  Appendix 
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ification 
rishes 
ding  to 
1  poor 
levied. 


CLIX.  (C)  tlie  number  of  jjarishes  in  each  county  classified 
according  to  the  rates  in  tlie  £  imposed  in  1905-6.  The 
rates  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  were — 


In  282  parishes  less  than  6d.  in  the  £. 

„  .305 

„         6d.  and  less  than  Is.    in  the  £. 

„  156 

))  11 

Is.  6d.  ., 

„  52 

„      Is.  6d. 

2s. 

„  24 

„  2s. 

2s.  6d.  „ 

„  28 

„     2s.  6d. 

4s. 

V  13 

„  4s. 

5s. 

.,  6 

n  5s. 

6s. 

8 

„     6s.  and  over. 

The  lowe-t  rate  levied  was  ^^j^d.  in  the  £,  and  the 
highest  13s.  3d.  in  the  £. 

raphical       ^^1-  '^^^s  accompanying  map  (Appendix  CLIX.  (C), 
ibution     No.  5)  shows  the  fifty-five  parishes  in  which  the  rate 
?h  ra-.es.   exceeded  2s.  6d.  in  the  £  of  assessable  rental.  These 
highly  rated  parishes  are  all  in  the  northern  counties 
already  referred  to.    There  were — 

In  Zetland,  11  of  these  parishes. 
„  Orkney,  10  ,, 
•  ,,  Caithness,  2  „ 
„  Sutlierlaiid,  4  „ 
„  Ross,  12 
„  Inverness,  11  „ 
»  Argyll,  5 

iesofhigh  102.  The  main  causes  of  the  high  rates  are,  (1)  low 
rental,  (2)  high  pauperism  (especially  lunatic  pauperism), 
and  (3)  deficiency  in  Agricultural  Rates  Grant.  The  first 
named  is  almost  invariably  the  ])redominant  cause,  and  a 
good  illustration  of  its  effect  is  given  on  p.  xliv.  ot  the 
reports  on  the  rates  in  the  Outer  Hebrides  (Cd.  3014/1906). 
It  is  there  shown  that  on  account  of  the  exceptionally  low 
rental  per  family  "  with  the  same  proportion  of  pauperism 
'  and  the  same  expenditure  per  head,  the  rate  in  Barvas 
'  would  be  thirteen  times  as  heavy  as  in  Scotland 
'  generally." 

Retrospkctive. 

Law  ex-      103.  According  to   returns  laid  before  Paiiianient  in 
iiture       1843,  the  total  amount  of  the  poor  funds  in  Scotland  in  1836 
■I    and      was   £171,042,  and   in   1841,  £218,481.    In   1844  the 
r  1845  and  expenditure  on  the  relief  and  management  of  the  poor  was 
oiUty  of     £258,815.    After  the  passing  of  the  Poor  Law  Act  the 
paring  i  .  ^^^^  relief  expenditure  rose  rapidly.    But  it  is  right  to 
point  out  that  no  proper  comparison  can  be  made  between 
the  expenditure  before  and  after  the  passing  of  the  Act. 
Sir  John  Skelton,  in  his  report  on  local  taxation  (p.  3),  has 
made  this  ^  ery  clear  : — 

"The   Poor   Law  Act  of    1845   was  called  an 
'  '  Amending'  Act  ;  it  was  substantially  the  introduc- 

*  tion  of  an  entirely  novel  system.  Any  attempt  to 
'  contrast  the  total  amount  expended  on  the  relief  of 
'  the  poor  in  any  year  prior  to  1845  with  the  total 
'  amount  expended  in  any  subsequent  year  would 
'  serve  no  good  end,  and  would  indeed  only  tend  to 
'  inislead.  No  approximate  estimate  of  the  burden 
'  imposed,  either  on  real  property  or  on  the  '  means 
'  and  3ub.stance '  of  the  community  at  large,  can  now 
'  be  made.   Outside  the  principal  centres  of  population, 

•  the  old  Scottish  Poor  Law  system  may  best  be 

*  described  as  a  regulated  and  legalised  scheme  of 
'  begging,  supplemented  by  voluntary  assessments  and 
'  the  charities  of  the  Church.    In  the  northern  and 

•  western  counties,  constituting  the  Highland  district, 

•  the  allowances  awarded  to  the  poor  were  illusory,  so 
'  small,  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into 
'  the  subject  reported,  as  to  be  of  no  real  assistance  in 

•  providing  for  their  support.  In  these  districts  the 
'  allowance  was  given  indeed,  not  in  the  light  of  relief, 
'  but  as  '  an  acknowledgment  of  poverty,'  so  that  the 
'  recipient  could  not  be  prosecuted  as  a  '  sturdy  beggar.' 

*  In  many  rural  parishes  throughout  the  country  the 
'  smallest  amount  of  relief  was  refused  ;  but  the  poor 
'  received  a  badge,  and  were  licensed  to  beg  within  the 
'  limits  of  the  parish,  in  conformity  with  the  Act  of 
'  of  1672.  Even  without  receiving  such  badges,  the 
'  Commissioners  found  that  in  many  of  the  burghs 
'  and  smaller  towns  the  paupers  were  allowed  to  beg 

*  on  one  or  more  days  of  the  week,  as  in  Inveraray, 
^'  Dingwall,  Thurso,  Perth,  Kirkcaldy,  and  Peterhead. 
'  In  Shetland,  again,  the  poor  were  relieved  by  being 
'  'quartered'  in  rotation  upon  (in  other  words,  lodged 
'  and  fed  by)  the  inhabitants  of  each  district.  In 
'  these  circumstances  it  is  obvious  that  even  if  fairly 
'  complete  returns  could  now  be  obtained,  any 
'  comparison  between  the  amount  expended  on  the 


'  relief  of  the  pour  before  and  since  the  passing  of  the  Mr.  John  T. 
'  Act  would  be  of  comimratively  little  value."  Maxwell. 

104.  But  even  as  regards  the  years  subsequent  to  1845,  a  13  May  1907. 

complete  statement  of  the  annual  cost  of  poor  relief  cannot   

be  made,  as  the  annual  returns  collected  by  the  Board  of  Incomplete- 
Supervision  prior  to  1894  were  framed  so  as  to  exclude °f  ^''J^y 
from  the  ordinary  expenditure  annual  charges  in  respect  ''8*'"™^ 

of  repayment  of  bonded  debt  and  interest  on  such  debt.  'Jooj  i.gj[gf°° 
Nor  can  the  capital  expenditure  on  buildings  be  shown,         *  ' 
because  under  cost  of  buildings  there  was  included,  prior  to 
1894,  not  only  the  cost  of  erection  and  enlargement  of 
buildings  met  out  of  loans,  but  also  repairs  and  interest  on 
borrowed  money  defrayed  out  of  ordinary  revenue. 

105.  Table  No.  6  of  Appendix  CLIX.  (C)  contains  what  Comparison  of 
is  possibly  as  complete  a  comparative  statement  of  the  expenditure 
financial  transactions  of  Poor  Law  authorities  over  a  period  on  '■  relief 

of  sixty  years  as  can  now  be  compiled.    It  shows,  for  the  and  manage- 

years  from  1846  to  1905,  the  gross  rental ;  the  receipts,  nient "  from 

subdivided    into   assessments,  grants-in-aid,  and  other  18*6-1905. 

receipts  ;  the  expenditure  on  "  relief  and  management," 

i.e.  on  maintenance,  medical  relief,  management,  and  law  ; 

the  rate  of  such  expenditure  per  £  of  gross  rental,  and  per 

head  of  estimated  population  ;  and  from  the  year  1859,  the 

average  cost  per  huad  for  maintenance  only,  and  for  "  relief 

and  management," — the  calculations  being  based  on  the 

number  of  poor -according  to  a  one-day  count.    As  already 

explained,  "relief  and  management"  does  not  represent 

the  total  cost  of  poor  relief,  as  debt  charges  and  certain 

other  items  have  been  omitted. 

106.  Tables  Nos.  7  and  8  of  Appendix  CLIX.  (C)  are  Poor  Law 
supplementary  to  Table  No.  6.    No.  7  shows  for  the  years  receipts  and 
1894  to  1905  the  ordinary  receipts  and  ordinary  expendi-  expenditure, 
ture,  s\ibdi\'ided  into  various  heads,  and  capital  receipts  and  '^^c.  from 
expenditure  out  of  the  same.    In  this  table  the  expenditure  ^^^^  *° 

is  complete,  and  the  statistics  as  to  rates  of  expenditure  per 
£  of  gross  valuation  per  head  of  estimated  population  and 
per  i^auper,  given  therein,  may  be  of  more  value  than  those 
shown  in  the  previous  table.  No.  8  shows  for  the  years 
1894  to  1906  the  valuation  (gross  and  net),  and  the  in- 
debtedness, actual  and  per  £,  of  gross  valuation.  The 
increase  of  debt  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  borrowing 
l)y  the  Parish  of  Glasgow — the  debt  of  that  parish  having  >' 
increased  by  upwards  of  half  a  million  pounds  since  1901. 

107.  I  have  previously  referred  to  the  rapid  increase  in  Increase  of 
the  legal  poor  which  followed  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  expenditure 
1845.     The  augmentation  of  the  expenditure  was  even  immediately 
more  rapid.     In  their  third  annual  report  the  Board  of  subsequent  to 
.Supervision  said  : —  1845  ;  its 

"  We  have  stated  that  the  annual  expenditure  on  causes  and 
'  the  relief  and  management  of  the  poor  is  now  greater  results. 
'  by  £249,102  than  it  was  two  years  ago,  and  we  are 
'  satisfied  that  the  condition  of  the  poor  has  been 
'  materially  improved  in  almost  every  parish  in  this 
'  country  ;  but  we  cannot  venture  to  assert  that  this 
'  improvement  has  been  commensurate  with  the 
'  increase  in  the  expenditure.  On  the  contrary,  we 
'  have  no  doubt  that  a  great  proportion  of  this  sum  of 
'  £249,102  represents  in  money  what  was  formerly 
'  contributed  voluntarily  in  kind,  as  relief  or  charity 
'  to  poor  persons  in  parishes  which  were  not  then 
'  a.ssessed,  or  goes  to  relieve  the  labouring  population 
'  from  a  corresponding  part  of  the  burden  of  support- 
'  ing  or  aiding  their  relations." 
In  short,  the  increase  at  first  was  probably  more  a  substitu- 
tion of  one  form  of  relief  for  another  than  an  increase  of 
the  burden  of  supporting  the  poor. 

108.  Poor  relief  expenditure  and  the  number  of  poor  Increase  of 
were  as  follows  :—  expenditure 

Expenditure  *  Number  of  Poor  of  all      ^'""^^  ^n*^ 
Jixpendituie.          ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  causes  there- 
Ordinary.  Lunatic. 

1846  £295,232 

1860              643,303  115,878  5  028 

1880              849,064            95,089  8,097 

1900            1,109,(:]9            85,850  13,166 

1906            1,407,169            94,4()3  14,831 

109.  It  is  obvious  that  the  growth  in  the  expenditure 
is  not  due  to  increase  in  the  number  of  sane  poor  •  such 
poor  have  actually  decreased.  The  tables  show  that  it  is 
attributable  to  several  causes,  of  which  the  principal  are— 

(1)  The  increase  in  the  number  and  cost  of  poor  in  poor- 
houses.  Table  No.  9  of  Appendix  CLIX.  (C)  shows  that  the 
average  daily  number  of  poor  in  poorhouses  was  8,773  in 

Prior  to  1900  the  expenditure  is  exclusive  of  annual 
debt  charges,  upkeep  of  buildings,  and  certain  miscellaneous 
exjicnditure. 
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1890,  and  in  1906,  14,050,  an  increase  of  60  per  cent.,  and 
that  the  expenditure  on  poor  in  jjoorhouses,  exclusive  of 
annual  payments  for  redemption  of  debt,  increased  during 
the  same  period  from  £117,717  to  £261,243,  or  122  per 
cent.  During  the  same  period  the  average  cost  per  inmate 
(exclusive  of  charges  for  repayment  of  debt)  rose  from 
£13,  8s.  to  £18,  12s. 

(2)  More  liberal  allowances  granted  to  outdoor  poor 
accompanying  a  higher  standard  of  living. 

(3)  A  great  increase  in  the  number  and  co.st  of  lunatic 
poor.  The  number  of  lunatic  poor  increased  from  5,028 
in  1860  to  14,831  in  1906,  and  the  expenditure  on 
maintenance  of  lunatic  poor  increased  from  £238,725  in 
1894  to  £350,707  in  1905. 

110.  Prior  to  1845  there  was  no  general  and  uniform 
system  of  rating  in  Scotland.  The  power  to  assess, 
although  given  by  the  Act  of  1579,  was  in  practice  only 
looked  upon  as  a  security  against  want  of  funds.  For 
nearly  two  centuries  after  the  passing  of  the  1579  Act  the 
Church  continued  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  poor.  The 
necessitous  cases  were  all  known  to  the  minister  and  his 
elders,  and  the  weekly  church-door  collections  and 
sessional  funds,  supplemented  by  private  charity,  were 
sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  poor.  Compulsory  rating 
\^-as  unnecessary  and  iuipo]Dular,  and  was  only  resorted  to 
in  emergencies  when,  from  bad  harvest  or  other  cause,  the 
ordinary  sources  of  revenue  failed.  It  was  abandoned  as 
soon  as  the  necessity  for  it  ceased. 

111.  About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
secessions  from  the  National  Church  began  to  serio\isly 
affect  the  church-door  collections,  and  rates,  legal  or 
voluntary,  came  to  be  more  or  less  regularly  imposed  in 
some  districts  to  supplement  the  ordinary  poor's  funds. 
The  steady  growth  in  the  number  of  Dissenters  caused 
rating  to  be  more  and  more  resorted  to,  and  finally  the 
Disruption  in  1843  rendered  it  essential  to  adopt  more 
widely  the  compulsory  means  of  raising  revenue.  Never- 
theless, at  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1845,  assessments  were 
imposed  in  a  comparatively  limited  number  of  parishes. 

112.  The  number  of  parishes  assessed  and  unassessed  at 
different  dates  is  as  follows  : — 


Dififerent 
methods  of 
raising  poor- 
rates  allowed 
by  Poor  Law 
Act  of  1845. 


Classification 
of  occupiers 
for  rating 
pur])oses. 


Year. 

Assessed 
Parishes. 

Unassessed 
Parishes. 

1817 

192 

1845 

230 

650 

1846 

448 

432 

1847 

558 

322 

1848 

600 

280 

1850 

644 

236 

1870 

794 

93 

1890 

835 

51 

1906 

870 

4 

It  is  evident  that  rating  became  general  soon  after  the 
passing  of  the  1845  Act.  In  four  parishes  only  are  the 
funds  now  raised  otherwise  than  by  a  legal  assessment. 

113.  The  34th  section  of  the  Act  of  1845  gave  to 
Parochial  Boards,  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of 
Su]3ervision,  a  choice  of  three  methods  of  raising  the  rates. 

(1)  One  half  of  the  assessment  might  be  imposed  upon 
the  owaiers  and  the  other  half  upon  the  tenants  and 
occujiants  of  all  lands  and  heritages  within  the  parish 
rateal^ly  according  to  the  annual  value  of  such  lands  and 
heritages. 

(2)  One-half  of  the  assessment  might  be  imposed  upon 
the  owners  of  all  lands  and  heritages  within  tlie  parish 
according  to  the  annual  value  of  such  lands  and  heritages, 
and  the  other  half  \xpoi\  the  whole  inhabitants  according  to 
their  means  and  substance  other  than  lands  and  heritages 
situated  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland. 

(3)  The  whole  assessment  might  be  imposed  as  an  equal 
percentage  upon  the  annual  value  of  all  lands  and  heritages 
within  the  parish,  and  upon  the  estimated  annual  income  of 
the  whole  inhabitants  from  means  and  substance  other  than 
lands  and  heritages  situated  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland. 

114.  The  35th  section  of  the  Act  permitted  a  further 
method  of  assessment,  viz.  the  continuation  of  that  which 
had  been  established  by  local  Act  or  by  usage.  In  many 
cases  the  establi.shed  usage  was  assessment  upon  old  valued 
rent,  a  rental  fixed  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  and  revised 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

115.  A  variation  of  the  first  method  of  assessment  might 
be  made  under  the  36th  section  of  the  Act,  Parochial 
Boards  adopting  that  method  being  permitted,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Board  of  Supervision,  to  distinguish 
into  two  or  more  separate  classes,  according  to  the  jnirposes 
for  which  such  lands  are  used  and  occupied,  and  to  fix 
such  rates  of  assessment  upon  the  tenants  or  occupants  of 


each  class  respectively,  as  to  such  Boards  may  seem  just 
and  equitable.  This  was  a  rough  method  of  adjusting  the 
assessment  to  the  taxable  capacity  of  the  ratepayer. 

116.  The  second  and  third  modes  of  assessment  were 
abolished  by  the  Poor  Law  (Scotland)  (No.  2)  Act,  1861, 
and  the  twenty -three  parishes  which,  at  the  passing  of  the 
Act,  had  been  assessing  under  the  second  and  third  modes, 
were  then  required  to  assess  according  to  the  first  mode, 
with  an  equitable  classification.  The  experiment  of  levying 
local  taxation  on  income  had  been  tried  for  fifteen  years 
without  success,  and  was  abandoned. 

117.  Power  to  classify  parishes  for  assessment  purposes 
is  suspended  during  the  continuation  of  the  Agricultural 
Rates  Act,  1896,  but  parishes  which  were  classified  at  the 
time  of  the  passing  of  that  Act  might  be  certified  by  the 
Secretary  for  Scotland,  and  the  classification  continue  in 
force  provided  occujjiers  of  land  were  under  tlie  classifica- 
tion at  least  as  favourably  treated  as  they  would  have  been 
without  classification  under  the  Act.  When  the  Act  of 
1896  passed,  162  parishes  were  classified.  The  effect  of  the 
Act  has  been  to  reduce  that  number  to  68.  Of  course, 
it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Agricultural  Rates 
Act  has  in  effect  established  a  uniform  classification  in 
those  parishes  which  are  not  otherwise  classified. 

118.  The  average  rate  of  assessment  in  the  £  of  gross 
rental  of  assessed  parishes  was  — 
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119.  The  average  rates  would  have  been  considerably 
higher  but  for  the  proportion  of  the  cost  of  poor  transferred 
from  local  to  imperial  taxation. 

120.  Medical  Relief  Grant.— In  1847  a  grant  of  £10,000 
was  first  voted  by  Parliament.  That  vote  was  thereafter 
continued  annually  until  1882,  when  the  Grant  was 
increased  to  £20,000.  In  1885,  in  order  to  encourage  the 
development  of  trained  sick-nursing  in  poorhouses,  special 
pu'ovision  was  'made  for  defraying  out  of  the  Grant  a 
proportion  of  the  cost  of  such  nursing.  One-half  of  the 
actual  salary  of  each  trained  sick-nurse,  together  with  an 
allowance  of  3s.  per  week  in  respect  of  the  cost  of  rations, 
lodging,  and  uniform,  is  allowed  as  a  first  charge  against  the 
£20,000,  the  balance  being  divided  and  distributed,  upon  a 
vouched  expenditure,  on  medical  relief,  indoor  and  outdoor, 
at  such  rate  per  £  as  will  exhaust,  or  as  nearly  as  may  be 
exhaust,  the  whole  amount.  The  cost  of  trained  sick- 
nursing  has  increased  beyond  all  anticipation,  and  is  still 
going  up,  with  the  result  that  the  amount  of  Grant 
available  for  the  original  purpose, — i.e.  in  aid  of  the  salaries 
of  Poor  Law  medical  officers,  and  of  medicines  and  medical 
ap|)liances, — is  seriously  affected.  For  the  year  ended  15th 
May  1906  the  cost  of  trained  sick-nursing  in  poorhouses 
amounted  to  £11,137  of  which  one-half  was  repaid  from 
the  Grant.  The  great  bulk  of  the  trained  sick-nursing 
Grant  goes  to  the  large  town  parishes — Glasgow  alone,  in 
1905-6,  having  received  £2303  of  it.  The  cost  of  Poor 
Law  medical  relief  other  than  trained  sick-nursing  in 
poorhouses  was  £53,303,  of  which  there  was  repaid  from  the 
Grant  £14,436,  being  at  the  rate  of  5s.  5d.  per  £  of  vouched 
expenditure.  Table  No.  10  of  Appendix  OLIX.  (C)  shows 
the  expenditure  on  trained^'  sick-nursing  in  poorhouses,  the 
amount  allowed  from  the  Grant  in  each  year  since  its 
introduction  in  1885,  and  since  1883  the  expenditure  on 
Poor  Law  medical  relief  chargeable  against  the  Grant,  the 
amount  of  Grant  distributed,  and  the  rate  per  £  of 
expenditure.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  Grant  for  trained 
sick-nursing  has  grown  from  £264  in  1885  to  £5568  in 
1906,  and  that  the  rate  per  £  of  expenditure  at  which  the 
Poor  Law  medical  relief  Grant  was  distributed  has  fallen 
from  10s.  9ld.  in  1883  to  5s.  5d.  in  1906,  the  fall  in  the 
rate  being  due  partly  to  the  smaller  amount  available  and 
partly  to  the  increased  expenditure  on  medical  relief. 
Since  1889  the  Grant  has  been  paid  out  of  the  Local 
Taxation  (Scotland)  Account. 

121.  Grant  in  aid  of  Maintenance  of  Pauper  Lunatics. — 
The  Lunacy  Grant  was  first  voted  by  Parliament  in  1875, 
when  £59,500  was  voted.  The  amount  of  the  vote  steadily 
increased  till  1889,  the  amount  voted  that  year  being 
£91,300.  During  that  period  the  Grant  was  allocated  at 
the  rate  of  4s.  per  heacl  jjer  week  where  the  exjDenditure 
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on  maintenance  of  a  pauper  lunatic  was  not  less  than 
8s.  per  week,  and  at  the  rate  of  one-half  of  the  expenditure 
where  the  cost  of  maintenance  was  less  than  8s.  per  week. 
The  amount  of  Grant  was  stereotyped  at  £90,500  by  the 
Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act  1889,  and  became  pay- 
able not  out  of  sums  annually  voted,  but  out  of  the  Local 
Taxation  (Scotland)  Account. 

Under  the  Education  and  Local  Taxation  (Scotland)  Act, 
1892,  a  further  sum  of  £25,000  was  set  aside  for  allocation 
among  Parish  Councils  as  a  contribution  to  the  cost  of 
maintenance  of  pauper  lunatics.  The  principles  of  alloca- 
tion which  previously  obtained  became  in  part  inapplicable, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  modify  them  to  some  extent.  The 
total  of  the  two  contributions,  amounting  to  £115,500,  is 
now  divided  and  distributed  among  Parish  Councils  at  such 
rate  per  £  of  expenditure  on  maintenance  not  exceeding 
8s.  per  week  as  will  exhaust,  or  as  nearly  as  may  be 
exhaiist,  the  whole  amount, 
sed  cost  number  and  cost  of  lunatic  poor  is  annually  in- 

acy  and  creasing,  and  consequently  the  rate  per  £  at  which  the 
cot  on  Grant  is  distributed  is  annually  decreasing.  Table  11  of 
Appendix  CLIX.  (C).  shows  for  each  year  since  1892  the 
total  cost  of  maintenance  of  pauper  lunaticp,  the  admissible 
expenditure  upon  which  Grant  was  allowed,  and  the  rate 
per  £  at  which  the  Grant  was  distributed.  It  will  be 
observed  that  in  1892  the  Grant  was  distributed  at  the 
rate  of  lis.  7|d.  per  £  on  an  expenditure  not  exceeding 
8s.  per  week ;  in  1906  the  rate  had  fallen  to  8s.  2d. 
per  £  on  a  similar  expenditure. 

Copies  of  the  forms  of  claim  on  the  Medical  Relief  and 
Lunacy  Grants,  showing  the  conditions  of  participation, 
are  handed  in.  {For  conditions  of  Lunacy  Grant  see  Am. 
No.  GLIX.  {£).)* 

t  in  relief  122.  Grant  in  relief  of  Rates. — A  Grant  of  £50,000  has 
es  and  since  1893  been  paid  annually  to  Parish  Councils  under 
applied,    the  Education  and  Local  Taxation  (Scotland)  Act,  1892. 

It  is  difctributed  by  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  on  the 
double  basis  of  population  and  valuation,  one-half  (£25,000) 
being  apportioned  on  each  basis.  It  is  usually  applied  by 
Parish  Councils  in  relief  of  the  poor  rate,  but  it  is  in 
their  discretion  to  apply  it  to  any  or  all  of  the  rates 
levied  by  them. 

123.  Agric%dtural  Rates  Grant. — Under  the  Agricultural 
3  Act  and  Rates  Act,  1896,  occupiers  of  agricultural  subjects  were 
Tect  on     relieved  of  five-eighths  of  their  rates,  and  a  portion  of 

the  Estate  Duty  was  ear-marked  to  provide  an  amount 
equivalent  to  live-eighths  of  the  agricultural  occupiers' 
rates  in  that  year.  Tlie  amount  provided,  however,  was 
found  to  be  short  of  the  amount  required,  and  the  con- 
tribution only  slightly  exceeded  lis.  in  the  £  of  the 
agricultural  rates  so  levied  instead  of  five-eighths,  or 
12s.  6d.  in  the  £.  The  shortage  was  made  good  in  1898 
and  subsequent  years  by  an  additional  payment  out  of 
the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  the  amount  was  raised  to 
approximately  five-eighths  of  the  agricultural  occupiers' 
rates  in  1896.  Since  that  year,  however,  the  rates  in  many 
of  the  parishes  have  greatly  risen,  with  the  result  that 
the  Grant  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  entire  relief  to  agri- 
cultural subjects,  and  a  proportion  of  the  farmer's  burden 
is  accordingly  transferred  to  the  non-agricuUural  occupier. 

124.  Table  No.  12  of  Appendix  CLIX.  (C)  shows  the 
s-            amount  of  ordinary  church  collections  taken  in  Established 

Churches,  and  the  amount  of  such  expended  on  the  relief  of 
the  poor  and  on  other  purposes  respectively  in  certain  years 
from  1847  to  1906.  As  explained  by  the  Legal  Member  of 
the  Board,  the  church  collections,  which  prior  to  1845  were 
the  main  source  of  the  poor's  funds,  have  now  practically 
ceased  to  be  applied  to  the  legal  poor.  A  small  proportion 
of  the  Church  colleclions  in  Established  Churches  is  still 
used  for  the  relief  of  persons  in  necessitous  circumstances, 
but  these  funds  are  generally  employed  to  afford  aid  to 
persons  who  have  fallen  into  temporaiy  difficulties,  with 
the  view  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  paupers. 

ihic  view  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  on  one  diagram — Appendix 
atistios  of  CLIX.  (C),  No.  13— the  fluctuations  during  the  p&riod  1&59 
)eristn,  to  1905  in  rental,  assessment,  expenditure,  pauperism,  and 
populatioii.  The  various  curves  have  been  superimposed 
so  that  the  average  for  the  period  in  each  case  is  shown  by 
the  horizontal  dotted  line— an  equal  space  being  allotted  to 
each  5  per  cent,  above  or  below  the  average. 

GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS. 

125.  The  conclusions  to  which  the  foregoing  statement 
would  appear  to  point  are  : — 

(a)  That  there  is  great  diversity  in  the  parochial  areas 

*  for  conditions  of  Medical  Relief  Grant  see  Report  of  Departmental 
Committee  on  Medical  Relief,  1904,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  282-3  [Cd.  2022,  1904]. 
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in  Scotland,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  the  smallest  areas  are 
lightly  burdened  in  respect  of  number  of  poor  and  of  poor 
rate. 

(6)  That  the  most  highly  pauperised  parishes  are  in  the 
Highlands  and  Islands,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
counties  of  Argyll,  Inverness,  and  Ross. 

(c)  That  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  pauperism  of  the 
country  is  due  to  disability  arising  from  old  age,  and  that, 
in  the  highly  pauperised  rural  parishes,  old  age  is  usually 
the  sole  cause  of  the  excessive  pauperism. 

{d)  That  Irish  immigration  accounts  for  at  least  one-ninth 
of  the  pauperism  of  the  whole  country,  and  for  more  than 
one-fifth  of  the  pauperism  in  the  industrial  and  the  mining 
centres  in  the  West  of  Scotland. 

(e)  That  there  has  been  a  great  reduction  in  the  sane 
poor  since  1868,  probably  due  in  the  main  to  a  stricter 
administration  of  relief — outdoor  and  indoor. 

(/)  That  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  lunatic  poor,  and  that  the  highest  proportion  of  lunatic 
poor,  relative  to  population,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Highlands 
and  Islands. 

{g)  That  the  Pauper  Lunacy  Grant  has  to  some  extent 
operated  in  increasing  the  amount  of  registered  lunacy. 

(/i)  That  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  poorhouse 
accommodation,  and  in  the  number  of  poor  in  poorhouses. 

{i)  That  the  distribution  of  pauperism,  as  between  urban 
and  rural  areas,  is  changing,  there  being  a  visible  shifting 
of  the  burden  from  the  rural  areas  to  the  large  towns. 

(j)  That  during  the  past  five  years  there  has  been  a 
decided  increase  in  the  pauperism  of  the  whole  country, 
both  actual  and  in  relation  to  jjopulation,  and  that  the 
increase  has  been  most  marked  in  the  large  towns. 

{k)  That  an  increase  of  expenditure  on  poor  relief  imme- 
diately followed  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1845,  and  that 
there  has  been  a  progressive  increase  of  such  expenditure 
down  to  the  present  time,  the  annual  increase  in  recent 
years  being  very  great. 

{I)  That  the  increase'  is  attributable  to  several  causes,  the 
chief  being  (1)  the  erection  of  costly  poorhouses  and  their 
maintenance,  (2)  the  increase  in  the  number  of  indoor  poor, 
and  (3)  the  increase  in  the  number  of  lunatic  poor,  and  (4) 
more  liberal  allowances  to  outdoor  poor. 

(m)  That  the  mode  of  raising  Poor  Law  expenditure  has 
entirely  changed  since  1845.  Assessment,  which  was  the 
exception  at  that  time,  is  now  practically  universal,  and 
church  collections,  which  formed  the  main  source  of  the 
funds  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment 
Act,  have  ceased  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the  legal 
poor. 

(n)  That  the  local  taxation  contributions  in  aid  of 
medical  relief  and  pauper  lunacy  have  fallen  largely  in 
proportion  to  the  expenditure  in  relief  of  which  they  are 
given,  the  Grant  being  a  fixed  sum,  whereas  the  expenditure 
on  these  services  has  greatly  increased. 

(o)  That,  on  the  average,  the  rate  per  £  of  assessments 
in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  is  much  higher  than  in  the 
rest  of  Scotland,  and  that  the  rates  in  the  town  parishes  are, 
on  the  average,  higher  than  the  rates  in  the  rural  parishes. 

(p)  That  the  exceedingly  heavy  rates  in  many  parishes 
in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  are  mainly  due  to  three 
causes  :  (1)  the  poverty  of  the  parish— the  rental  being 
insufficient  to  produce  at  ordinary  rates  the  amounts 
required  for  the  needs  of  the  poor  ;  (2)  high  pauperism, 
both  ordinary  and  lunatic  ;  and  (3)  the  inadequacy  of  the 
Agricultural  Kates  Grant  to  meet  the  relief  to  agricultural 
occupiers. 

55077.  {Chairman.)  Dealing  first  with  the  audit,  that, 
I  luiderstand,  is  compulsoiy  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

55078.  Previous  to  1895  there  was  no  official  audit, 
but  it  came  into  existence  with  the  Local  Government 
Act  of  1894  ?— It  did. 

55079.  Do  the  Parish  Councils  now  appoint  their  ovm 
auditors  ?— No,  the  Local  Government  Board  appoint  aU 
the  parish  auditors. 

55080.  Then  who  pays  them?— The  Parish  Council 
pays  them  direct. 

55081.  Are  they  reappointed  every  year? — Yes. 

55082.  Do  the  ratepayers  take  much  interest  in  this 
audit  ? — Veiy  little  indeed. 

5508.3.  I  rmderstand  you  have  had,  so  far  as  you 
know,  very  few  complaints  as  regards  the  expenditure 
and  the  conduct  of  affairs  by  the  Parish  Councils? — 
Very  few  indeed. 

55084.  I  think  you  point  out  in  your  statement  that 
the  result  of  appointing  persons  of  position  who  are 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  John  T.  located  in  towns  is  that  a  very  consideral^le  number  of 
Maxu-eU.     parish  accounts  are  audited  in  the  big  towns,  such  as 
13  AlayTooj  Gr^^sgow,  Edinburgli,  and  Aberdeen  ? — They  are. 

—   55085.  That  is  not  altogether  an  advisable  practice, 

Disadvanta^'es  jg     ?_]s[o,  inasmuch  as  the  audit  is  not  then  local,  and 


of  audits  liot 
being  held 
locally. 


a  ratepayer  has  not  the  opportunity  of  readily  coming 
to  the  auditor  and  expressing  his  objection  to  any  items 
in  the  account.  There  is  another  matter  which  might 
be  touched  upon ;  that  is,  it  has  frequently  been  found 
to  be  inconvenient  to  send  the  books  to  a  distance,  as 
in  that  case  the  inspector  of  poor  is  often  for  three 
weeks  or  a  month,  or  sometimes  even  longer,  without  his 
accounting  books  and  his  minute  books. 

55086.  The  official  who  is  responsible  for  making  up 
the  books,  I  presume,  is  more  or  less  present  to  explain 
what  the  books  mean  ? — Sometimes  the  official  is  present, 
but  in  many  cases  he  is  not.  It  would  be  a  long  journey 
to  bring  an  official  fi'om  Kirkcudbright  to  Glasgow  with 
his  books. 

Need  for  55087.  I  think  j^ou  would  suggest  that  official  auditors 

whole  time  be  appointed  who  should  solely  be  employed  in  this  class 
auditors.         of  work  ?— I  would. 

55088.  You  have  calculated  what  the  rate  of  pay 
amounts  to,  and  instead  of  distributing  that  amongst  a 
large  number  of  persons,  I  gather  you  would  have  a 
certain  number  of  officials  ? — Yes. 

Scope  of  tlie  55089.  As  regards  their  work,  they  look  into  the 
audit  and  legality  of  payments  fi-om  two  p)oints  of  view — first, 
que.stion  as  to  whether  there  is  statutory  power  to  make  the  payments, 
audit  of  con-  ^nd  secondly,  whether  they  are  unreasonable  or  ex- 
tracts, etc.  travagant.  Do  they  ever  look  into  contracts  ? — I  am 
afraid  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  tliey  do  not. 

55090.  I  suppose  if  they  had  any  reason  to  believe 
that  the  contract  was  an  unfair  one,  and  disadvantageous 
to  the  ratepayer,  they  would  ? — Yes ;  or  if  the  matter 
was  referred  to  by  a  ratepayer. 

55091.  They  have  to  take  account  of  the  stock? — In 
the  case  of  the  poorhouses  they  have. 

55092.  Have  there  been  any  cases  of  improper  con- 
tracts having  been  made  which  have  come  prominently 
before  you? — No  such  case  has  come  before  me  or 
before  tlie  Board. 

55093.  It  would  come  before  you,  of  course,  if  there 
was  a  question  of  surcharging  ? — Improper  contracts  in 
this  light  have  undoubtedly  come  before  tiie  Board — 
where  contracts  have  been  made  with  members  of  the 
Parish  Council  they  come  before  the  Board.  The 
Board  do  not  permit  those,  and  they  may  surcharge  in 
the  case  of  a  contract  made  with  a  member  of  the 

*  Coimcil.     Tliey  have  declared  such  payments  to  be 

illegal.  They  have  not  hitherto  surcharged  in  any  such 
case,  however. 

55094.  Has  any  case  come  before  you  where  there 
has  been  a  little  manoeuvring  and  dodging? — No  case 
of  that  kind  has  come  before  us. 

„  J  ,  ,  55095.  The  auditor,  I  vmderstand,  has  no  power  of 
Need  for  and         i       •        i  i         i  Ii,    t      i  r\ 

effect  of         sui-chargmg ;  he  recommends,  and  the  Local  Uovem- 

auditor  ment  Board  consider  the  matter? — That  is  so.  The 

having  direct  auditor  is  the  first  judge,  and"  he  decides  whether  the 

yowc.v  of  sur-   payment  is  legal  or  illegal — at  least  he  gives  liis  opinion 

charge.  gg  to  whether  it  is  legal  or  illegal.    It  is  then  for  the 

Local  Govei-nment  Board  to  decide  as  to  its  legality,  and 

if  they  hold  that  it  is  illegal,  they  can  either  surcharge 

or  abstain  from  surcharging. 

55096.  The  policy  of  the  Board  has  been  an  easy  one 
as  regards  that,  then  ? — It  has. 

55097.  Do  you  think'  it  would  be  an  improvement  if 
tlie  auditor  had  the  power  of  surcharging,  the  person 
surcharged  appealing  to  the  Local  Government  Board  ? 
— Undoubtedly  I  do.  It  would  relieve  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  of  a  great  deal  of  what  is  considered  un- 
necessary labour-  in  respect  of  veiy  paltiy  amounts. 
Sometimes  the  case  of  a  sixpence  or  a  sliiUing  has 
caused  cumbrous  machinery  to  be  put  in  motion  and  a 
great  deal  of  work. 

55098.  Of  course  it  would  bring  the  auditors  more 
into  collision  with  the  Parish  Coimcils  ? — At  the  present 
time  it  brings  the  Local  Government  Board  into  collision 
with  the  Parish  Cormcils. 

55099.  But  then  the  Board  does  not  personally  come 
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into  contact  with  the  Coimcil,  whereas  in  the  other  case 
the  auditors  do,  and  this  might  make  the  audit  more 
difficult,  might  it  not? — It  would  make  his  duty  more 
difficidt. 

55100.  And  you  would  protect  him  by  making  him 
a  whole-time  Govei-nment  officer  ? — That  would  be  so. 

55101.  Then  the  law  itself  is  inconvenient,  I  under- 
stand, in  respect  that  the  clerk  who  counter-signs  the 
cheque  is  liable  to  be  surcharged  ? — He  is,  and  has  been 
surcharged  in  some  cases  along  with  other  members  of 
the  Council.  Of  course  he  has  recourse  against  the 
persons  who  cause  the  expenditure. 

55102.  Whereas  you  would  contend,  I  suppose,  that 
the  person  who  gave  the  order,  and  not  the  people  who 
merely  in  an  administi-ative  way  formally  signed  the 
cheque,  ought  to  be  surcharged  ? — Yes  ;  the  person  who 
is,  or  the  persons  who  are,  ultimately  responsible  for  the 
expenditure  being  incurred  should  be  surchaged. 

55103.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Are  not  those  the  people 
who  sign  the  cheque  ? — No.  The  people  who  sign  the 
cheque  are  simply  the  instruments  through  which  the 
payment  is  made. 

55104.  They  are,  are  they  not,  the  people  who  cause 
the  money  to  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  the  person  receiving  it? — They 
are  the  persons  who  release  the  money  from  the  local 
authority's  bank,  but  by  that  time  the  expenditure  has 
been  incurred,  the  account  is  due,  and  someone  must 
pay  it. 

55105.  If  it  is  illegal,  the  local  authority  would  not 
be  liable  for  it,  would  they  ? — Someone  is  liable  for  it. 

55106.  But  not  necessarily  the  local  authority,  if  it 
is  illegal  ? — Not  the  local  authority ;  but  I  should  say 
the  persons  who  originally  caused  the  expenditure  to  be 
incurred  were  the  persons  who  ought  to  be  held  liable. 

55107.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  Those  who  sign  the 
cheque  have  recourse  against  them? — They  have,  but 
it  is  rather  an  expensive  method. 

55108.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  It  is  not  always  quite  easy 
to  discover  who  they  are,  is  it  ? — Sometimes  it  is  very 
difficult,  where  the  minutes  do  not  say  who  voted  for  or 
against  a  motion. 

55109.  That  would  be  the  auditor's  difficulty,  would 
it  not  ? — Indeed,  we  experienced  that  difficulty  the  first 
year  of  the  audit.  We  thought  of  getting  at  the  men 
who  were  the  cause  of  the  expenditm-e  being  incurred 
in  one  case,  but  found  that  there  was  no  record  of  who 
the  persons  were. 

55110.  (Chairman.)  There  is  a  considerable  want  of  Want  of  uni- 
uniformity  by  the  present  system,  is  there  not? — There  formity  in 
ig  audit.s. 

55111.  Have  there  been  any  surcharges  on  account  of 
extravagance  of  building  ? — No. 

55112.  How  long  have  you  been  at  the  head  of  your 
department? — Since  1892,  but  the  audit  system  only 
came  in  in  1895. 

55113.  What  has  been  your  experience  since  1895  ?  Sufficiency  of 
On  the  whole,  would  you  say,  looking  at  it  fi'om  a  present  audit 
financial  point  of  view,  that  Parish  Councils  discharge  system  as  :i 
their  duties  fairly  well,  and  that  there  have  been  no  cases  'i'^^^^  "P°" 
of  fi-aud  or  malversation  or  misappropriation  to  any 

extent? — There  have  been  a  number  of  cases  of  fraud 
and  malversation — there  is  no  doubt  about  that;  and 
they  are  not  always  found  out  at  the  audit.  But  I  am 
glad  to  saj'  the  percentage  of  the  inspectors  convicted  of 
malversation  is  very  small. 

55114.  Then  there  have  been  a  certain  number  of 
cases  ? — There  have  been  one  or  two  cases. 

55115.  Do  you  think  the  present  system  sufficiently 
efficient  as  a  check  upon  malversation? — I  do.  The 
accountants  appointed  by  the  Board  are  accustomed  to 
see  that  there  is  no  fraud  and  no  possibility  of  fraud,  and 
they  do  their  work  in  that  respect,  I  think,  very  well. 

55116.  Extravagance  in  biiilding  and  so  on,  I  suppose,  risallowaiico 
would  rather  come  under  the  notice  of  the  General  of  extravasan 
Superintendent,  would  it  not  ?— Yes,  it  would.    We  have  ''xpenditure. 
declined  in  one  or  two  cases  to  pass  payments  which 
a])peared  to  be  extravagant.    But  these  payments  were 

not  in  respect  of  ijuildiugs. 
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™-d's  55117.  Yoti  have  no  architect  at  the  Local  Government 

tice  as  to  Board  to  pass  desigTis  for  buildings,  have  yon  ? — The 

oval  of  -1  _x     j.:   ,  _^c  _i   i._  _   

iing 
s. 


 —   jr^  ;   o —  ^  , ^ 

plans  of  bnildings  are  sometimes  referred  to  a  commis- 
sioner ;  but  we  have  no  arcliitect  attached  to  the  depart- 
ment. 
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55118.  Yon  take,  1  suppose,  the  advice  of  the  General 
Snperintendeuts,  and  outside  opinion,  if  you  want  it? — 
Yes. 

Poor  Law  55119.  Now  coming  to  the  Poor  Law  statistics,  you 
.en  in  deal  witli  those  in  the  sections  of  yoiir  statement  headed 
land  in  "Poor  Law  Areas,"  "Pauperism,"  and  "  Cost  of  Poor 
I  parishes.  Relief."  You  analyse  the  areas,  tlie  valuation,  and  tlie 
population  of  the  different  parishes  in  Scotland,  and  j'ou 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  smaller  area  secures  a 
better  sxipervision,  and  that  expenditure  is  somewhat 
lower  in  the  smaller  areas  than  in  the  larger  areas  ? — The 
supei"visiou  is  better,  and  probably  the  expenditure  on 
relief  is  lower  in  the  smaller  areas,  but  naturally  the 
expenditure  upon  administration  is  somewhat  higher  in 
proportion.  I  rather  deal  with  the  rate  per  £  of  assess- 
ment, 1  think,  than  with  the  actual  expenditure.  The  rate 
is,  on  tlie  whole,  lower,  but  that  is  not  so  much  on  account 
of  the  expenditure  being  lower  as  on  account  of  the 
ratealile  value  per  head  of  population  being  higher. 

55120.  What  you  say  is  that  the  smaller  parishes  are 
more  lightly  burdened  ? — Yes,  in  respect  of  the  assess- 
ment. 

55121.  Many  of  the  areas  seem  to  be  exceedingly 
small? — They  are  very  small  indeed. 

55122.  Taking  the  statistics  for  1905-6,  I  see  that 
about  14  per  cent,  of  the  poor  were  relieved  in  poor- 
houses  and  about  86  per  cent,  were  relieved  by  outr-relief. 
I  understand  that  in  Scotland  the  letter  of  the  law  is 
against  relief  being  given  to  tlie  able-bodied  or  to  their 
dependants  ? — That  is  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

55123.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  figures  in 
paragraph  17.  There  you  first  take  the  old- who  were 
sixtj'-five  and  upwards,  then  you  take  the  children,  and 
then  you  take  those  between  fourteen  and  sixty-five. 
According  to  your  figures,  there  are  40  per  cent,  in  receipt 
of  relief  above  sixty-five — exclusive  of  dependants? — 
Yes ;  this  gives  heads  of  families. 

55124.  Then  there  are  12  6  per  cent,  who  were  orphan, 
deserted,  or  separated  children,  and  47  per  cent,  between 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixty-five.  That  is  a  very  high 
percentage  for  the  adult  period  ;  and  from  those  figures  I 
assume  I  may  infer  that  the  letter  of  the  law  is  not  strictly 
observed  ? — I  am  afraid  that  that  is  the  conclusion  one  is 
forced  to  unless  that  number  represents  those  who  are 
disabled,  whoUy  or  partially,  and  not  fit  to  earn  their 
living. 

55125.  I  will  put  it  in  another  way :  statistically  it 
woidd  look  as  if  tlie  restriction  against  the  able-bodied 
had  not  been  very  effective? — That  is  how  it  comes  out 
statistically. 

nparison  of  55126.  I  want  to  get  this  in  evidence,  but  I  daresay 
glish  and    you  may  be  able  to  supplement  these  figures  afterwards. 

Taking  the  census  of  Scotland  and  England,  1  have  had 
idk  aged  children  under  fourteen  taken  out,  and  1  find  that  they 

P  "  '  form  27  per  cent,  of  the  pauperism  in  England,  includ- 
ing dependants,  whereas  the  children  under  fourteen 
in  Scotland  form  40  per  cent.  ? — These  figures  are  not 
prepared  upon  the  same  basis  at  all.  The  figures  which 
I  submit  in  paragraph  17  are  exclusive  of  dependants. 

55127.  I  did  not  want  to  impugn  your  figures  at  all ;  I 
only  wanted  to  say  that  taking  in  the  dependants  certain 
conclusions  would  be  come  to,  and  1  wanted  to  know 
whether  you  could  give  us  some  statistical  explanation  of 
them.  As  1  said,  the  number  of  children  in  receipt  of 
relief  in  England  is  27  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 
paupers,  and  in  Scotland  it  is  40  per  cent. ;  the  number 
of  persons  between  foui'teen  and  sixty-five,  including  de- 
pendants, is  33  per  cent,  in  England  and  32  per  cent,  in 
Scotland;  and  the  number  of  adidts  above  sixty-five  is 
39  per  cent,  in  England  and  26  per  cent,  in  Scotland. 
These  figures  seem  to  show  that  there  were  more  children 
proportionately  in  receipt  of  poor  relief  in  Scotland  than 
in  England,  that  there  is  the  same  number  practically  in 
Scotland  as  in  England  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
sixty-five,  and  that  there  is  a  much  smaller  proportion  of 
old  people  in  Scotland  in  receipt  of  relief  than  there  is  in 


iperism. 


England  ? — I  am  aware  of  that.     At  the  time  that  I   Mr  John  T. 
prepared  the  figures  submitted  in  my  statement,  the  Maxwell. 
census  of  pauperism  had  not  been  completed.     Since      May  190" 

then,  however,  I  have  checked  my  figTires  against  the  

census  of  pauperism,  and  allowing  for  the  difference  of  Comparison  of 
dates— the  census  being  taken  on  March  31,  1906,  and  child  ami  aged 
the  other  fi,gures  as  at  May  15,  1906— the  figures  are  very  ^n'tland^nd 
much  alike,  taking  paupers  only.    Taking  dependants  gcodand 
from  the  census,  I  find  that  out  of  35,983,  some  4639 
were  adults  or  wives,  and  no  fewer  than  31,344  were 
children — that  is,  90  per  cent.,  rouglily,  of  the  deiDendants 
of  Scottish  jiaupers  are  children.    So  that  the  percentages 
which  I  have  brought  out  in  paragraph  17  are  no  doubt 
somewhat  similar  to  the  census  figxires,  which  you  may 
have.    That  entirely  confirms  the  statement  that  you 
make,  that  in  Scotland  the  proportion  of  aged  paupers  is 
considerably  lower  than  that  in  England,  and  that  the 
proportion  of  children  is  very  much  higher,  the  i^roportion 
of  paupers  between  fourteen  and  sixty-five  being  not 
greatly  different. 

55128.  Taking  the  old  people,  those  figures  are  rather 
remarkable,  as  you  have  in  the  Highland  counties  so 
large  a  proportion  of  pauperism  consisting  of  old  people  ? 
— Yes,  it  does  seem  remarkable,  but  this  is  not  anything 
novel  to  us,  because  a  number  of  years  ago,  when  prei)ar- 
ing  figures  in  connection  with  the  old-age  pension  scheme, 
we  found  that  in  Scotland  there  wordd  be  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  aged  people  getting  the  pension  than  in 
England.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  it,  unless  it  be  that 
in  a  number  of  counties  the  little  farms  are  of  svich  a 
size — take  Orkney  as  a  case  in  jDoint — that  they  can  be 
worked  by  a  single  family  where  all  help,  and  when  the 
father  gets  over  sixty-five,  he  stiU  woits ;  he  may  do 
less  and  less  work,  but  he  can  work  even  till  seventy-five, 
and  in  many  cases  they  are  working  to  that  age,  not 
doing  veiy  much ;  and  then  when  beyond  labour  he  gets 
a  seat  in  the  corner  of  the  house,  and  so  he  does  not  fall 
upon  the  rates. 

55129.  The  figures  you  work  out  show  that,  taking  the 
age  simply  there  would  be  a  larger  number  of  persons 
entitled  to  old-age  pensions  ? — That  is  so,  because  they 
had  not  receiA^ed  parochial  relief,  which  was  one  of  the  two 
disqualifications — imprisonment  or  receijit  of  parochial 
relief.  With  regard  to  the  greater  number  of  children, 
I  can  only  hazard  this  suggestion  as  an  explanation :  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  must  be  that  the  paupers  who  are 
relieved  in  Scotland  have  on  an  average  more  children 
than  the  paupers  who  are  relieved  in  England ;  1  can 
think  of  no  other  reason.  Of  course  I  am  assuming  that 
the  English  statistics  are  prepared  upon  an  exactly 
similar  basis  to  the  Scottish  statistics. 

55130.  (Mrs  Bosanquet.)  Do  you  think  there  are  more 
families  left  by  their  fathers  being  sailors  or  fishermen 
and  meeting  witli  sudden  death  at  sea  ? — I  am  afraid  we 
have  no  statistics  bearing  upon  that. 

55131.  (Miss  Hill.)  Do  you  think  there  are  more  old 
people  living  in  Scotland  than  in  England  ? — I  have 
no  figures  as  to  the  relative  proportion  of  the  popida- 
tion  over  sixty-five  in  Scotland  and  in  England,  so  I 
cannot  say. 

55132.  {Chairman.)     As  to  the  number  of  jmupers  Comparison  of 
taken  from  the  adult  class,  prima  facie  one  might  think  adult  pauper- 
they  ought  to  be  considerably  less  than  in  England  ? —  ism  in 

Yes.    If  anyone  may  be  relieved  in  England,  and  only  England  and 
disabled  persons  may  be  relieved  in  Scotland,  prima  ^'CotJand. 
facie  there  ought  to  be  less  adult  pauperism  in  Scotland 
than  in  England. 

55133.  The  statistics  are  a  little  upset,  are  they  not,  Irish  paupers 
by  the  large  proportion  of  Irish  in  Scotland  ? — We  have  in  Scotland, 
a  very  large  proportion  of  Irish. 

55134.  They  are  congregated  mainly,  I  suppose,  in 
three  or  four  towns? — In  the  industrial  centres,  where 
imskilled  labour  is  mainly  employed,  I  should  say. 

55135.  Your  figures  in  this  section  are  most  interesting,  Eatio  of 
and  I  think  that  almost  exhausts  on  that  point  what  pauperism  to 
I  wanted  to  put  to  you.    What  is  the  ratio  of  pauperism  population, 
in  Scotland  to  the  whole  population? — The  total  poor 

of  all  classes  is  23  per  1,000,  of  which  20  per  1,000 
represent  the  sane  poor  and  3  per  1,000  the  insane 
poor. 

55136.  Going  retrospectively  into   the   statistics,  I 
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Ml-  John  T.   find  that  the  Act  of  1845  tended  to  increase  both  the 
Maxwell,     number  as  well  as  the  cost  of  the  legal  poor  ? — Yes. 

55137.  It  gave  a  legal  right  wliere  before  there  was 
practically  only  a  sort  of  charity  ? — Yes. 

55138.  Following  up  your  figirres,  I  see  that  there 
was  a  rise  up  to  1868  ? — That  is  so. 

55139.  Then  there  was  a  faU  down  to  1892  ?— Yes. 

55140.  Then  I  think  from  1892  there  was  a  very 
slight  rise  up  to  about  1900? — Yes,  or  up  to  1899. 

55141.  Then  from  1900  there  has  been  a  steady 
increase  in  the  actual  number  and  a  slight  increase 
in  tlie  ratio  ? — Yes. 

55142.  Could  you  give  any  reason  for  that?  Have 
the  last  five  years  been  bad  years  for  trade,  do  you 
say,  or  do  you  attribute  it  to  the  war? — I  do  not  put 
it  down  so  much  to  trade.  The  war  has  undoubtedly 
had  an  effect,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  also  that 
Parish  Councils  are  sometimes  giving  relief  now  where 
they  did  not  before,  and  that  they  are  possibly  more 
liberal. 

55143.  Then  you  think  administrative  as  well  as 
industrial  causes  have  contributed  to  it? — I  put  the 
depression  following  tlie  war  down  as  possibly  being  the 
primary  cause  of  the  increase  of  pauperism. 

55144.  Looking  at  it  statistically,  should  you  say  that 
there  has  been  any  noticeable  laxity  of  administration  or 
a  milder  administration  during  the  last  five  or  six  years  ? 
— I  think  the  administration  has  been  milder ;  indeed,  the 
Local  Government  Board  have  encouraged  in  some  respects 
a  more  liberal  administration  to  widows  with  children. 

55145.  There  was  a  circular  issued,  was  there  not? — 
I  think  you  will  very  likely  get  from  later  witnesses 
better  evidence  on  this  point  than  I  can  give.  1  rather 
fear  also  that  that  circular  has  to  some  extent  been 
misinterpreted  in  the  very  large  parishes. 

55146.  That  is  the  circular  of  1902?— I  think  that 
was  the  date  of  the  Board's  circular.  The  result  is  that 
they  are  inclined  to  give  more  liberally  all  over,  and 
that  they  are  taking  a  more  lenient  view ;  but  witnesses 
who  will  follow  will  be  able  to  speak  to  that  much  better 
than  I  can. 

55147.  I  was  really  asking  you  only  statistically. 
Upon  the  point  of  strict  administration,  in  paragraph 
50  and  subsequent  paragraphs  you  give  illustrations 
of  how  a  large  number  was  struck  off  by  stricter 
administration  between  1871  and  1877.  That  corre- 
sponded to  a  period  in  England  in  which  in  the  same 
way  there  was  a  tendency  to  restrict  outdoor  relief 

Cases  refused  and  to  apply  more  the  test  of  the  poorhouse.  In 
relief  as  a  paragraph  54  you  give  some  very  interesting  statistics 
result  of  strict  showing  wliat  happened  to  several  hundreds  v.'ho  were 
administra-  refused  or  strack  off  the  roll,  or  who  declined  the  offer 
tion.  Qf  ^j^g  poorhouse  ?— Yes. 

55148.  Have  yoxi  any  particulars  of  the  twelve  who 
died? — I  have  no  particulars  at  all.  The  basis  upon 
which  those  fi,gures  are  made  is  contained  in  Appendix 
CLIX.  (B),  Tables  No.  21  or  22.  The  information  was 
obtained  from  inspectors  of  poor  and  has  been  tabulated. 
Tliere  are  no  particulars,  so  far  as  I  recollect,  with  regard 
to  the  deaths.  Tlie  appendix  shows  that,  for  instance, 
in  Cumbernauld  three  persons  who  were  offered  relief  in 
the  poorhouse  only  were  subsequently  supported  by  their 
families ;  and  one  died,  but  was  supported  by  a  daughter 
till  death. 
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55149.  Passing  on  to,  paragraph  63,  I  see  that 
previous  to  1900  the  number  of  inmates  in  the  poor- 
houses  was  more  or  less  stationary,  but  smce  then 
there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  ? — Yes.  That 
is  showTi  in  Appendix  CLIX.  (B),  No.  14. 

55150.  You  attribute  that  to  the  house  being  more 
conafortable  ? — And  there  is  more  accommodation  to 
begin  with. 

55151.  So  that  the  test  of  the  poorhouse  could  be 
applied  and  enforced  if  it  were  accepted  ? — Yes. 

55152.  Then  passing  on  to  urban  and  rural 
pauperism,  the  characteristics  of  the  two  are  an  increase 
in  pauperism  in  the  urban  districts  and  a  decrease  in 
the  rural  districts  ? — Yes. 

55153.  And  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there 
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has  been  during  the  period  you  have  taken  a  certain 
migration  from  the  rural  districts  to  the  urban  districts, 
which  would  leave  the  proj)ortion  of  old  people  higher  in 
the  raral  districts  than  in  the  urban  districts  ? — Yes,  I 
might  mention  in  connection  with  that,  that  when  trade 
is  in  a  good  condition  in  to^vns,  people  unemployed  in  the 
rural  districts  come  into  the  towns,  and  very  often  their 
families  follow  them.  If  trade  falls  off  again  and  they 
lose  employment,  the  breadwinner  goes  elsewhere,  but 
does  not  always  take  his  family  with  him. 

55154.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  movement,  is 
there,  of  that  kind? — Thei-e  is.  Good  trade  followed 
by  bad  trade  in  an  industrial  area  means  a  considerable 
increase  of  pauperism  in  that  industrial  area. 

55155.  The  head  of  the  family  has  been  attracted  to  the 
place  ;  the  family  then  become,  so  to  say,  tenants  of  the 
place,  and  then  he  leaves  and  goes  elsewhere  ? — That  is  so. 

55156.  Do  you  think  that  goes  on  to  some  extent  in 
Scotland  ? — I  know  that  it  does. 

55157.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougaU.)  Do  you  know  that 
there  are  complaints  at  present  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  as  regards  emigration  to  Canada,  because  in  many 
cases  the  father  of  the  family,  the  breadwinner,  has  gone, 
and  the  wife  and  children  are  left  behind,  the  result  being 
that  they  become  paupers  ? — That  is  precisely  the  same 
point. 

55158.  (Chairman.)  Now  we  come  to  what  is  rather 
a  i)eculiarity  of  Scottish  Poor  Law  administration,  namely, 
the  refusal  of  relief  and  the  power  to  appeal.  In  the  table. 
Appendix  CLIX.  (B),  No.  19,  there  are  three  columns 
headed  respectively,  "  Number  of  applicants  refused 
relief,"  "Subsequently  relieved  by  order  of  sheriff,"  and 
"  Offered  relief  in  the  poorhouse  only  and  declined  that 
offer."  Is  that  last  column  a  separate  column  from  the 
first  ? — Yes. 

55159.  It  would  look  from  the  figures  in  that  table  as 
if,  according  to  the  mind  of  the  applicant,  relief  had 
been  more  strictly  administered  during  the  period  since 
1897.  Take  1906,  for  instance,  the  number  of  applicants 
refused  relief  has  increased,  and  the  number  offered  the 
poorhouse  has  also  increased  ? — A  year  or  two  ago  a 
Departmental  Committee,  consisting  of  the  general  super- 
intendents of  poor  and  Mr  Jeffrey,  your  assistant  secretary, 
inquired  into  relief  in  the  large  towns ;  and  it  is  quite 
possible  as  a  result  of  their  report  that  there  has  been  a 
more  stringent  administration. 

55160.  Of  course,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  not  saying 
that  the  applications  were  constant ;  there  may  have 
been  a  great  many  more  applications  ? — Yes,  there  were 
a  great  many  more  applications,  but  the  number  of 
applications  in  which  the  relief  was  granted  is  not  shown 
on  this  table.  This  simply  shows  tlie  api:)lications  which 
were  refused  relief  altogether,  or  in  which  the  applicants 
were  offered  the  poorhouse. 

55161.  The  number  of  paupers  has  gone  up,  and  if 
you  add  that  on  to  those  who  were  refused  relief,  it  is 
clear  there  must  have  been  a  very  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  applicants  over  that  period  ;  is  that  not  so  ? — 
You  would  have  to  take  the  amount  of  increase  in  the 
pauperism — not  the  number  of  paupers.  If  you  were  to 
add  the  increase  in  the  paviperism  to  the  applications 
refused  or  offered  the  poorhouse  only,  then  you  would 
get  something  like  the  number. 

55162.  I  suppose  those  figures  would  be  on  a  rising 
scale  for  that  period  of  years  ? — If  the  increase  was  on  a 
rising  scale — that  is,  if  the  increases  were  becoming 
greater. 

55163.  And  it  looks  also  as  if  the  sheriff's  had  pro- 
portionately made  more  decisions  in  favour  of  the 
applicants  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  than 
before? — Would  that  not  follow  the  fact  that  there 
were  more  refusals  of  relief? 

55164.  It  might,  but  proportionately  it  is  larger.  I 
do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  much  in  the  ex- 
penditure that  I  wish  to  put  to  you.    Coming  to  the  High  poor- 
assessments,  I  see  that  practically  all  the  really  high  rates  in 
assessments  are  in  the  Highlands? — Yes.  Highlands. 

55165.  In  fact,  I  think  all  the  assessments  over  4s.  in 
the  £  are  in  the  Highlands  ?— That  is  so— in  Argyllshire, 
and  Scotland  north  of  the  great  glen. 
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55166.  I  have  taken  you  through  the  main  features  of 
your  Statement,  I  think,  and  notv  I  would  like  to  pass 
on  to  your  General  Conclusions.  In  (c)  you  say  that 
old  age  is,  in  the  rural  districts,  in  many  cases  the  sole 
cause  of  the  excessive  pauperism  ? — It  is. 

55167.  Then  relief  there  is  practically  an  old-age 
pension — I  suppose  that  is  really  what  it  comes  to  ? — 
In  the  Northern  Highlands  it  is. 

55168.  In  (f)  you  say  that  the  highest  proportion  of 
limatic  poor  is  to  he  foimd  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  ; 
is  that  a  recent  increase  or  has  it  always  been  so? — 
There  is  no  doubt  that  lunacy  is  increasing,  but  I  have 
not  the  figures  before  me  which  will  enable  me  to  say 
whether  it  was  always  higher  in  the  Highlands  and 
Islands.  It  is  so  now,  more  especially  since  the  limacy 
grant  of  1875  was  instituted ;  and  I  think  it  has  been 
higher  all  along. 

55169.  You  liave  come  to  the  conclusion  that  during 
the  past  five  years  there  has  been  a  decided  increase  in 
the  pauperism  of  the  whole  comitry  in  actual  relation 
to  population,  and  that  the  increase  is  most  marked  in 
the  large  to\vns  ? — That  is  feo. 

55170.  Did  those  figures  deal  with  the  people  who 
were  medically  relieved  only,  or  did  they  exclude  them  ? 
— They  ought  to  deal  with  them.  The  relief  granted  in 
anj'  shape  ought  to  pauperise  the  recipient  according 
to  the  law  of  Scotland,  although  medical  relief  is  not 
a  disqualification  for  Parliamentary  voting. 

55171.  These  figures  are  based  on  the  numbers  taken 
twice  a  year,  are  they  not? — The  figures  I  have  dealt 
with  throughout  are  drawn  up  on  the  number  taken  at 
15th  May,  which  we  consider  is  about  the  mean  pauperism 
of  the  year. 

55172.  The  actual  number  of  people  who  in  some 
shape  or  other  get  relief  in  the  course  of  a  year,  is,  of 
course,  a  great  deal  in  excess  of  these  figxires  ? — It  is  a 
great  deal  more  than  that. 

55173.  What  do  you  put  that  at?  Could  you  make 
a  rougli  estimate  ? — For  a  number  of  years  we  collected 
statistics  of  the  number  of  people  relieved  throughout 
the  year,  as  well  as  the  number  relieved  on  15tli  May. 
To  put  it  broadly  there  were  twice  as  many  relieved 
throughout  the  year  as  on  a  certain  date.  Anticipating 
that  such  a  question  might  be  asked  I  drew  out  a  short 
table  of  this,  and  I  have  it  here.  In  1864,  for  example, 
the  number  lelieved  throughout  the  year  was  256,000, 
and  on  one  day  127,000 — that  is  rather  more  than  twice. 
Ill  1874,  throughout  the  year  it  was  202,000  as  against 
110,000  on  one  day,  and  so  on.  In  1889,  the  last  year 
of  which  1  have  statistics,  there  were  187,000  relieved 
throughout  the  3'ear  as  against  96,000  on  one  day.  How- 
ever, it  nuist  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  paupers  relieved 
throughout  the  year  do  not  represent  the  individuals 
relieved,  and  that  one  man  may  haA'e  been  relieved  a 
dozen  times,  and  recorded  as  twelve  paupers. 

55174.  Then  you  may  take  it  at  about  doiible  ? — It 
would  be  less  than  double  taking  the  individuals,  1 
think.  Taking  the  rechargeabilities  it  is  about  double, 
according  to  these  figures. 

55175.  They  are  not  later  than  1889,  are  they? — No. 

55176.  (Professor  Smart.)  I  think  you  say  the  increase 
of  expenditure  has  been  perfectly  steady  since  1845  ? — 
The  increase  in  expenditure  has  been  steady  throughout 
from  1845  right  onward.  1  do  not  recollect  a  single  year 
in  which  there  has  been  a  decrease  on  the  previoiis  year. 
You  will  find  the  fig-ures  in  Appendix  CLIX.  (C),  No.  6. 
There  was  a  slight  decrease  in  1849  as  against  1848, 
but  from  1849  there  is  practically  an  increase  right  on. 

55177.  That  is  in  the  total  sum ;  is  it  so  per  head, 
too  ? — The  figures  per  head  are  shown  in  the  third-last 
column  of  that  table.  The  greatest  cost  per  head  was 
about  1868  or  1869.  I  may  explain  with  regard  to  this 
table  that  it  does  not  give  the  complete  expenditure.  It 
simply  gives  the  expenditure  on  certain  heads — mainten- 
ance, medical  relief,  management,  and  law.  The  cost  of 
buildings  is  not  there — that  is,  the  annual  debt-charges 
and  upkeep  of  buildings. 

55178.  That  is  not  included  in  it? — No.  Curiously, 
for  many  years  up  to  1894,  I  think,  the  returns  of  the 
Board  of  Supervision  were  drawn  up  in  such  a  manner 
that  current  and  capital  expenditure  were  mixed  together. 


This  is  the  best  table  that  we  can  now  make.  You  will  find 
the  figures  for  the  total  from  1894  onwards  in  Appendix 
CLIX.  (C),  No.  7. 

55179.  People  are  apt  to  read  that  as  meaning  an 
increase  in  the  expenditure  per  head  ? — But  it  is  on  relief 
and  management.  I  think  I  have  explained  in  the 
Statement  itself  that  I  could  not  give  complete  figures  of 
expenditure  prior  to  1894,  for  the  reason  that  the  capital 
expenditure  on  buildings  was  included  in  the  expenditure 
out  of  revenue,  when,  of  course,  it  was  exi^enditure  out  of 
loan. 

55180.  Do  you  know  if  these  figures  are  comparable 
with  the  English  statistics? — Subsequent  to  1894, 1  think 
they  are. 

55181.  {Mr  Bentham.)  With  regard  to  the  system  of 
audit,  you  advocate  power  being  given  to  the  auditors  to 
surcliarge,  and  tliat  there  shoiild  be  a  system  of  official 
auditors — that  is,  travelling  auditors,  on  tlie  same  lines  as 
in  England;  is  that  so? — The  Local  Government  Board 
are  in  favour  of  such  apiiointments  ;  and  I  may  say  that 
there  was  a  bill  drafted  some  years  ago,  which  is  no  doubt 
still  in  the  Scottish  Office,  with  a  view  to  the  introduction 
of  such  a  system. 

55182.  You  claim  by  that  method  to  get  uniformity  ? 
—Yes. 

55183.  Of  course  all  tlie  auditors  use  their  own  judg- 
ment with  regard  to  items  they  will  submit  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  ? — They  do. 

55184.  Then  the  Local  Government  Board  goes 
through  aU  those  points  and  decides  whether  a  surcharge 
shall  be  made  ? — It  decides,  in  the  first  instance,  whether 
the  payment  is  an  illegal  one,  and,  if  illegal,  whether  a 
surcharge  should  be  made. 

55185.  Is  it  not  likely  that  the  Board  will  deal  with 
aU  cases  alike  that  are  submitted  to  it  ? — The  Local 
Government  Board  deal  with  all  cases  alike. 

55186.  Therefore,  is  there  not  more  likelihood  of 
getting  uniformity  of  treatment  now  than  if  the  auditors 
had  power  to  surcharge  themselves  ? — Not  in  this  way — 
the  auditor  is  the  first  judge,  and  if  he  considers  that  the 
payment  is  legal  he  never  raises  any  question  at  all  about 
it,  and  it  is  passed  in  the  accounts.  Tlie  point  is  I'ather 
this,  that  these  skilled  accountants,  who  are  excellent 
men,  do  not  have  the  same  opportrmity  of  acc|uiring  that 
knowledge  of  legal  and  illegal  payments  which  they 
would  if  they  were  wholly  employed  upon  official  audit 
work. 

55187.  The  Local  Government  Board  appoint  them? 
—Yes. 

55188.  Then  they  can  select  what  class  of  auditor  they 
please ;  and  it  would  be  exactly  the  same  if  they  had 
official  auditors  who  give  all  their  own  time,  would  it 
not? — With  this  difference,  however,  that  the  official 
auditor  is  always  auditing  official  accounts.  The  present 
auditors  official  audits  wiU  only  occupy  perhaps  two 
months  or  two  montlis  and  a  half,  and  they  are  partly 
performed  by  his  clerks,  who  frequently  change. 

55189.  But  an  auditor,  once  he  has  got  familiar  with 
the  various  items  that  are  illegal,  would  allow  no  item 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Local  Government  Board  by  his 
assistant  without  his  knowledge  ? — That  woidd  be  so. 

55190.  That  is  exactly  the  same  as  it  is  now  with  our 
auditors,  is  it  not  ?  We  have  an  aviditor,  and  he  has  an 
assistant,  and  clerks,  and  so,  on  imder  him  ? — Yes  ;  but 
I  think  in  the  case  of  the  English  Local  Government 
Board  auditors  they  have  a  much  wider  experience  of 
local  authority  accovmts,  of  contracts,  and  so  on,  than  our 
auditors  can  possibly  have.  In  the  case  of  our  auditors, 
the  parish  audit,  more  esf)eciaUy  the  poorhouse  audit,  is 
to  them  quite  a  rmique  branch  of  work.  Their  ordinaiy 
commercial  audits  differ  entirely  from  these  local  authority 
audits,  and  although  tliey  are  very  able  men,  they  have 
not  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  such  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  law  and  of  the  reg-ulations  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  as  if  they  were  officials  doing  nothing 
else. 

55191.  Is  it  expected  that  less  work  would  fall  upon 
the  Local  Government  Board  ? — Much  less  work. 

55192.  Parish  councillors  would  not  submit  to  a 
surcharge  without  appealing  to  the  Local  Government 
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Board  unless  it  was  a  very  trivial  item,  avouM  they  ? — 
Many  of  the  items  s\ircharged  are  exceedingly  trivial. 
That  is  where  the  great  objection  to  this  system  of 
auditing  conies  in. 

55193.  As  a  matter  of  principle,  Parish  Councils 
would  appeal  to  the  Local  Government  Board  even  if  the 
item  was  small ;  it  is  the  trivial  things  which  annoy 
tliem  most,  is  it  not? — I  am  not  aware.  I  think  they 
would  i-ather  pay  for  the  trivial  thing  than  appeal. 

55194.  At  an}^  rate  it  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  now,  and  all  the  surcharges 
are  made  by  them  ? — All  the  surchai'ges  are  made  by  the 
Local  Government  Board. 

55195.  Therefore  they  Avould  not  surcharge  one  Parish 
Council  for  an  item  and  let  another  Parish  Council  go 
scot  free,  would  they  ? — No. 

55196.  (i¥r  Patteyi-MacDougall.)  But  they  could  only 
do  it  in  so  far  as  it  is  brought  under  their  notice  by  tlie 
auditor? — Of  course. 

55197.  The  auditors  diifer,  and  there  are  a  large 
number  of  them  ? — Possibly  other  witnesses  may  speak 
to  the  same  jioint.  The  complaints  which  have  been 
made  to  me  have  been  that  in  one  parish  an  auditor  passes 
certain  expenditure,  whereas  another  auditor  in  an 
adjacent  jiarish  will  not  pass  it. 

55198.  (Mr  Bentliam.)  With  auditors  travelling  from 
parish  to  parish,  it  would  mean  that  if  they  spend  the 
whole  of  the  year  travelling  they  would  be  auditing 
some  of  the  accounts  at  the  end  of  the  half-year  or  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  others  at  the  begiiming  ? — Yes. 

55199.  Is  that  so  now,  or  do  the  aijditors  get  through 
the  work  at  a  given  time? — The  majority  of  the  audits 
are  completed  before  the  end  of  August ;  some  of  them, 
however,  where  there  are  difficulties,  are  not  completed 
before  the  1st  January,  and  sometimes  it  is  February 
even  before  the  audits  are  all  completed. 

55200.  To  what  date  are  the  accounts  made  up  ? — 
May  15. 

Need  for  55201.  Once   a  j^ear? — Yes.     There   is  one  grave 

power  to  con-  objection  at  the  present  time — that  is,  that  no  interim 
duet  an  extra-  audit  can  be  ordered  by  the  Local  Government  Board, 
audit^'"^  The  audit  must  only  be  conducted  after  the  close  of  the 
accounts  and  after  the  ])ooks  have  been  transmitted  to  the 
auditor-  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  Aug-ust ;  so  that  if 
irregularities  are  suspected,  tlie  Local  Government  Board 
caimot  say  to  an  auditor,  "Go  to  this  parish  and  audit 
'  the  accounts  up  to  date." 

55202.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  There  is  no  power  to 
make  an  extraordinary  audit  then  ? — No. 

55203.  (Mr  Bentham.)  Would  it  not  meet  the  case  if 
that  power  were  given? — That  would  not  ensure  uni- 
formity. 

55204.  Are  any  of  the  surcharges  ever  enforced? — 
Yes,  a  number  of  them  have  been  enforced. 
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55205.  Is  it  the  practice  to  remit  as  a  warning?— 
Always  as  a  warning.  The  practice,  generally  speaking, 
is  this :  tlie  first  time  that  an  iUegal  item  apjDcars  in 
the  accounts  it  is  declared  illegal,  and  a  circular  is  issued 
at  the  end  of  the  year  including  that  and  all  other  illegal 
items.  If  in  a  future  year  after  the  issue  of  the  circular 
other  exiDcnditure  of  a  similar  nature  is  incurred  by 
Parish  Councils,  surcharges  are  made,  because  then  it  is 
considered  the  councillors  ought  to  know  what  items  are 
legal  and  what  are  illegal,  and  they  ought  to  have  known 
that  the  payment  surcharged  was  an  illegal  one. 

55206.  Are  all  Parish  Councils  circularised  when  each 
new  item  is  surcharged  ? — No.  A  circular  is  sent  to  the 
clerk  of  the  Parish  Council  for  submission  to  his  Council. 
The  councillors  are  a  changing  body. 

55207.  I  meant  the  Parish  Councils  qua  Councils. 
So  when  a  new  item  is  surcharged  for  the  first  time  all 
the  auditors  are  circularised  ? — They  are. 


55209.  Therefore  there  ought  to  be  uniformity  of 
action  when  both  the  auditors  and  the  Parish  Councils 
are  circularised  ? — That  is  so. 

55210.  With  regard  to  the  area,  you  suggest  in  section  Question  as 
1,  paragraph  12,  that  small  areas  are  better  than  large  larger  Poor 
ones,  I  think  ? — I  did  not  intend  altogether  to  suggest  Law  areas, 
that ;  I  just  f)ut  there  what  I  thought  was  both  sides  of 

the  case. 

55211.  Do  you  suggest  a  departure  from  the  parish  as 
a  unit  for  Poor  Law  administration  ? — I  can  give  my 
personal  view,  but  I  cannot  give  the  Board's  view  upon 
this,  because  I  am  simply  dealing  statistically  with  the 
matter  for  the  Board.  My  own  view  is  that  small  areas 
might  with  advantage  be  combined,  so  long  as  you  did 
not  increase  the  size  of  the  area  of  the  parish  beyond  a 
reasonable  limit  where  you  can  get  individual  attention 
to  the  cases  coming  on  the  roU. 

55212.  Would  you  recommend  a  division  of  some  of 
the  larger  areas? — Some  of  the  areas  are  very  large 
indeed.  It  is  a  question  to  consider  whether  you  should 
divide  a  large  town  area.  Of  course  there  are  objections 
against  having  a  very  large  area,  and  there  are  also 
reasons  why  a  large  parish  should  be  in  one  area. 

55213.  When  it  happens  to  be  a  large  urban  area,  do 


you  mean : 


-Yes. 


55214.  Would  you  recommend  dividing  a  large  rural 
area  like  the  one  you  have  mentioned,  or  does  it  work  all 
right,  as  far  as  you  know,  as  it  is  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  that  I  would  recommend  that  a  large  rural  area 
should  be  split  up.  But  take  an  area  such  as  you  have  in 
Black  Isle,  where  there  are  five  paiishes  in  the  one  pen- 
insula, with  one  inspector  of  poor ;  there  is  no  sufficient 
reason,  I  think,  why  it  should  not  be  one  parish. 
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55208.  And  the  clei-ks  to  the  Parish 
circularised  ? — They  are. 


Councils  are 


55215.  (Mr  Gardiner.)    If  a  service  of  official  auditors  Question  as  to 
were  established,  such  as  I  understand  you  would  desire,  appointment 
have   you  any  system   to   recommend  to   secure    the  f.'^*^  qualifica- 
appointment  of  suitable  persons? — I  thinls  that 
considered  at  the  time.    I  have   no  doubt  that 
first  auditors  would  be  mainly  men  who  were  young- 
chartered  accountants  who  had  conducted  the  existing 
parisli  audits  well. 

55216.  Then  in  after  years  how  do  you  propose  to 
recruit  the  sei-vice  ? — Tliere  would  jDrobably  be  a  certain 
number  of  auditors  and  some  assistant  auditors,  and  the 
assistant  auditors  would  naturally  be  appointed  auditors. 

55217.  Would  they  be  appointed  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  or  by  the  president  of  the  Board,  and  after 
examination? — They  would  be  appointed  by  the  Local 
Government  Board.  As  to  the  examination,  they  would 
be  chartered  accountants. 

55218.  Only  chartered  accountants? — A  chartered 
accountant,  or  a  man  with  a  qualification  of  that  kind, 
having  had  experience  of  parish  audits.  It  woiild  be 
very  little  use  indeed  to  examine  such  a  man. 

55219.  In  the  years  to  come,  after  your  scheme  were 
established,  probably  he  would  not  have  experience  of 
parish  audits  ? — A  young  chartered  accountant  of  twenty- 
three  or  twenty-four  would  be  veiy  pleased,  I  have  no 
doubt,  to  take  an  assistant  auditorship  with  a  prospect 
of  promotion  to  auditor. 

55220.  And  he  would  be  appointed  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  ? — Yes. 

55221.  That  is  what  you  think  would  be  satisfactory? 
— I  think  so.  He  would  have  all  the  qualifications  of  the 
present  accountant,  together  with  the  special  knowledge 
in  respect  of  being  specialised  for  this  local  authority 
work. 

55222.  (Mr  Patten-MaeDougall.)  The  proposal  of  the  Question  as 
Local  Government  Board,  I  think,  was  that  there  should  to  official 
be  a  Government  official  audit  in  Scotland,  is  that  not  ^^^^^  of 
so,  so  as  to  embrace  not  only  Parish  Council  accounts, 

but  County  Council  accounts  and  other  local  accounts,  ^^^^^ 
such  as  the  education  accounts,  and  so  on  ? —  That  was  Scotland, 
the  original  proposal,  but  that  was  departed  from. 
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55223.  Of  course  that  depended  upon  the  other 
departments  and  their  wishes  in  the  matter  ? — Yes. 

55224.  But  that  was  the  view  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  ? — Originally  it  was  their  view,  but  it  is 
not  their  latest  view,  however.  / 

uitable  55225.  As  regards  tiie  Government  grants,  which  you 
irmnent''^  "^'^'^^  with  in  paragraph  119  and  onwards,  have  you  any- 
^  thing  to  add  to  the  statement  you  make  there  ? — I  have 

no  statement  to  make  other  than  tliat  some  of  the  grants 
are  veiy  inequitably  distributed  in  Scotland. 

55226.  Would  you  say  inequitably  distributed  and 
also  proportionately  small  ? — Also  proportionately  small. 

55227.  I  think  in  1906,  last  year,  you  went  to  The 
Lews  and  the  Outer  Islands,  and  you  prepared  a  memor- 
andum on  the  increase  of  rates  in  The  Lews? — I  did. 

55228.  Which  is  now  in  a  Blue  Book,  and  has  been 
issued  to  the  public  ? — Yes. 

55229.  That  report,  1  think,  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commission  also  ? — Yes. 

illowance      55230.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Your  auditors,  I  suppose, 
surcharge  g^^^jj^  ^j-^g  accounts  of  the  officers  as  weU  as  of  the  Parish 
Coimcils  themselves,  do  tliey? — Yes. 
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55231.  Supposing  that  an  auditor  disallows  an  item 
in  the  account  of  an  officer,  what  happens?  Has  the 
officer  to  pay  over  that  Hwm  ? — Clearly. 

55232.  Has  he,  unless  the  Local  Government  Board 
take  some  action? — The  auditor  cannot  disallow ;  he 
can  only  report  to  the  Local  Government  Board  that  in 
his  opinion  a  certain  item  is  in  tlie  accounts  that  oiight 
not  to  be  there,  and  leave  it  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  disallow. 

55233.  I  thought  he  could  not  surcharge  ? — He  cannot ; 
it  is  the  Local  Government  Board  who  disallow. 

55234.  Can  he  not  disallow?  The  two  things  are 
not  the  same  ? — After  a  payment  is  disallowed  the  sur- 
charge is  eiTective,  and  if  within  fourteen  days  payment 
is  not  made  the  axxditor  then  takes  up  the  matter  and 
takes  proceedings  if  necessarj'.  The  position  is  this,  1 
think,  that  the  Local  Government  Board  declare  a  debt 
due  which  the  auditor  calls  upon  the  authority  or  the 
officer  concerned  to  pay,  and  if  there  is  a  refusal  he  has 
to  take  it  to  the  Court  to  get  a  decree. 

55235.  So  the  mere  striking  out  and  disallowance  of 
the  item  in  the  auditor's  account  would  not  in  the 
absence  of  some  action  on  the  part  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  have  any  effect  at  all  ? — No. 

55236.  Do  you  get  a  certain  number  of  cases  in  which 
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it  is  quite  clear  that  the  officer  made  a  mistake  or  that 
the  paj^ment  is  not  one  which  covild  be  allowed  ?  Take 
for  instance  a  collector  of  rates  who  has  not  accounted 
for  some  sxim  which  he  did  in  fact  receive  ;  would  cases 
of  that  sort  have  to  come  up  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  they  would.  The  auditor 
is  more  inclined  to  look  upon  those  as  mistakes  in  the 
account,  and  if  the  officer  brings  in  what  is  obviously  a 
payment  or  some  receipt  that  ought  to  have  been  brought 
in,  the  auditor  makes  no  report  upon  it. 

55237.  That  is  dealt  with  at  the  audit,  then  ?— I  thiidc 

so. 

55238.  And  it  never  goes  any  further? — No. 

55239.  Do  you  get  cases  of  that  sort  coming  up  to 
you  ? — Not  unless  the  officer  concerned  refuses  to  allow 
it  to  be  brought  into  account ;  then  it  has  to  be  reported, 

55240.  And  then  it  has  to  be  investigated,  of  course? 
—Yes. 

55241.  Is  there  an  appeal  to  the  Court  as  well  as  to  Appeals 

the  Local  Government  Board  against  the  decision  of  the  8^g"^i"st  audit 
auditor  ? — It  is  the  decision  of  the  Local  Government  ^^^'^  arges. 
Board  rather. 

55242.  There  is  no  decision  until  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  have  given  a  decision,  but  that  can  be  taken 
into  the  Courts  ;  can  it  ? — Quite  so  ;  but  then  the  Courts 
have  held  that  unless  the  Local  Government  Board  act 
ultra  vires,  there  is  no  appeal  to  them.  On  the  question 
of  law  the  Local  Government  Board  are  final. 

55243.  Therefore  unless  there  was  some  action  that 
was  ultra  vires  on  the  part  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  the  decision  of  the  auditor  could  not  be  brought 
into  Court  ? — There  have  been  one  or  two  cases  brought 
before  the  Court,  but  they  have  been  thrown  out. 

55244.  Let  me  tell  you  what  I  have  in  my  mind.  In 
England  there  is  an  alternative  appeal — that  is,  the 
appeal  may  be  either  to  the  Court  or  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  ;  if  the  appeal  goes  to  the  Court  the 
Court  can  only  determine  questions  of  law,  but  if  it  comes 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  they  may  exercise  an 
equitable  jurisdiction  and  relieve  the  person  sxxrcharged. 
You  have  not  got  that  power  in  Scotland  of  taking  the 
case  to  the  Court  direct  without  the  inteiwention  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  have  you  ? — No. 

55245.  With  regard  to  the  cases  in  which  there  is  an  Appeals 
appeal  to  the  Local  Government  Board  because  the  relief  against  in- 
is  inadequate,  are  they  difficult  cases  to  deal  with  ?  adequate 
Perhaijs  they  do  not  come  before  you? — They  do  not ' 
come  under  my  jurisdiction  ;  but  I  know,  as  a  matter  of 

fact,  that  some  of  them  are  not  difficult,  though  some  of 
them  may  be  rather  difficult. 
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to  South 
Eastern 
District. 


Comparison  of 
Local  Gorern- 
ment  Board 
inspectorial 
staff  in 
England, 
Ireland,  and 
Scotland. 


55246.  {Chairman.)  You  have  been  a  General  Super- 
intendent of  Poor  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
Scotland  for  nearly  ten  years,  I  think  ? — Ten  years  this 
month. 

55247.  You  have  favoured  us  by  preparing  a  state- 
ment which,  I  think,  gives  us  a  good  deal  of  useful 
information,  and  which  we  can  take  as  your  evidence-in- 
chief  if  you  will  hand  it  in  ? — Thank  you. 

{The  witness  handed  in  the  following  statement.) 

1.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Scottish  Bar,  and  was  ap- 
pointed in  June  1897  a  General  Superintendent  of  Poor 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland.  My 
district,  known  as  the  South-Eastern,  comprises  the 
counties  of  Argyll,  Berwick,  Bute,  Dumbarton,  Edinburgh, 
Haddington,  Linlithgow,  Peebles,  Roxburghshire,  Selkirk, 
and  Stirling.  These  11  counties  contain  225  parishes 
and  52  burghs.  There  are  19  poorhouses  within  the 
district,  which  are  inspected  by  the  Senior  General 
Superintendent,  Mr  Barclay.  I  also  visit  them  occasion- 
ally, but  only  for  my  own  satisfaction  or  when  engaged 
on  a  special  inquiry. 

2.  There  are  only  four  general  superintendents  for 
the  whole  of  Scotland.  There  is  one  medical  inspector. 
The  total  staff  of  inspectors  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland  respectively  is  67,  26,  and  5. 

Taking  the  figures  of  the  census  of  1901,  each  officer 
has  under  his  charge  an  average  population  of  in 


Scotland 
England 
Ireland 


894,420 
485,463 
171,460 


Duties  of 
General 
Superinten- 
dents of  Poor, 


In  regard  to  area,  each  officer  has  under  his  super- 
vision in 

Scotland    .       .    5,957  square  miles. 
England    .       .  870 
Ireland      .       ,  1,251 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  inequality  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  although  Ireland  has  a  smaller  population  than 
Scotland,  she  has  26  officers  to  Scotland's  5.  Needless 
to  say,  our  salaries  are  much  smaller  than  those  of  the 
English  and  Irish  officers. 

3.  The  general  superintendents  in  Scotland,  in 
addition  to  being  Poor  Law  superintendents  and 
inspectors  of  boarded-out  children,  are  required  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  inspecting  officers  under  the  Public 
Health  Acts ;  they  are  also  employed,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  as  engineering  inspectors,  having  to  report  to  the 
Board  on  questions  of  water  supply,  drainage,  slaughter- 
houses, and  repair  of  public  ways.  They  have  also  to 
report  in  regard  to  loans  on  these  and  other  subjects. 


4.  I  have  been  instructed  to  prepare  a  prScis  dealing 
with  the  following  points  :  — 

(1)  A  description  of  district,  and  any  special 
characteristics  such  as  would  affect  the  number 
and  character  of  applicants. 

(2)  An  account  of  the  methods  and  general 
trend  of  Poor  Law  administration  in  the  district, 
with  statistics. 

(3)  An  account  of  any  peculiarities  resulting 
from  Special  Acts,  Orders,  or  local  customs. 

(4)  A  note  of  any  new  or  expei-imental  action 
in  regard  to  relief. 

(5)  Any  special  points. 


(1)  A  Description  of  District,  and  any  Special  Char- 
acteristics such  as  icould  affect  the  Number  and 
Character  of  Applicants. 

5.  The  chief  characteristics  of  the  various  counties  in  Industrial 
my  district  are —  conditionsand 

6.  Argyll. — Mainly  agricultural,  both  sheep  and  dairy  goufii^Ea^tern 
farms,  and  fishing.    There  are  also  a  great  many  dis-  District, 
tilleries.    Pauperism. —  The  pauperism  per  1,000  of  this 

county  at  1905  (census  1901)  was  28-0. 

7.  Berwick  is  almost  entirely  agricultural,  with  a 
certain  amount  of  fishing.    Pauperism,  19"0  per  1,000. 

8.  Bute  is  agricultural.    Pauperism,  19  0  per  1,000. 

9.  Dumbarton. — The  chief  industries  are  shipbuilding, 
engineering  works,  and  numerous  dye-woi'ks  in  the  Vale 
of  Leven.    Pauperism,  22  per  1,000. 

10.  Edinbu7'gh  is  agricultural,  with  shipping  at  Leith 
and  Granton.  There  are  also  manufactures,  quarries, 
paper-works,  brick-works,  breweries,  and  coal-mines. 
Pauperism,  23  0  per  1,000. 

11.  Linlithgow  is  chiefly  industrial.  There  are,  how- 
ever, a  good  number  of  farms,  coal-mines,  and  the  shale- 
oil  industiy.  There  is  shipping  at  Bo'ness.  Pauperism, 
22-0  per  1,000. 

12.  Peebles  is  almost  entirely  agricultural,  and  has 
only  a  pauperism  of  10  per  1,000. 

13.  Roxburgh,  with  the  exception  of  large  mills  at 
Hawick,  is  almost  entirely  agricultural.  Pauperism,  17 
per  1,000. 

14.  Selkirk  is  principally  agricultural,  but  it  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  over  5,000  textile  operatives  em- 
ployed in  tweed  manufacture  in  the  county,  principally 
in  Galashiels.    Pauperism,  17  per  1,000. 

15.  Stirling. — The  chief  industries  are  coal-mining 
and  agriculture,  with  some  shipping  at  Grangemouth. 
Pauperism,  23  per  1,000. 
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hes  with  16.  From  my  return  of  15th  January  1907  the  follow- 
ithout    [j^g  information  is  taken  : — 

nmoda-  205  out  of  my  225  parishes  have  poorhouse 

accommodation. 

105  parishes  have  provided  tliemselves  with 
accommodation  for  casual  sick  poor. 

,  for  pub-  81  parishes  annually  print  a  list  of  their  poor.  I 

on  of  lists  am  veiy  strongly  of  opinion  that  every  parish  should 
upers.  print  a  list  of  those  in  receipt  of  relief,  and  provide  each 
ratepayer  with  a  copy  each  year.  If  a  copy  of  the 
abstract  of  accounts  were  printed  along  with  this  list,  I 
think  that  P.C.'s  might  be  allowed  to  disjoense  with  the 
publishing  of  the  abstract  in  the  newspapers. 

18.  In  the  poorhouses  of  my  district  there  are  96 
deserted  children  and  224  others.  853  children  are 
boarded  out  with  strangers  and  408  with  relatives. 

19.  1,677  vaccination  defaulters  have  been  returned  to 
me :  of  these  439  have  not  been  traced,  owing  to  their 
having  gone  from  the  parish,  leaving  no  address. 

(2)  A?i  Account  of  the  Methods  and  General  Trend  of 
Poor  Law  Administration  in  Districts,  with  Statistics. 


)er 
ren. 

ination 
alters. 


alence 
itdoor 

and  dis- 
nation  to 
paupers 
stant 
houses. 


fienoy  to 
1  generous 
tment  of 
jers. 

'ease  in 
■age  cost  of 
Mrs. 


20.  The  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in  Scotland 
differs  from  that  in  England  in  that,  roughly  speaking, 
the  proportion  of  indoor  to  outdoor  paupers  in  Scotland 
is  1  to  7,  while  in  England  it  is  1  to  3.  I  may  mention 
that  in  the  Highland  counties,  where  the  means  of  transit 
to  tJie  poorhouse  are  difEciilt,  Parish  Councils  show  great 
disinclination  to  send  paupers  to  the  poorhouse. 

21.  The  general  trend  of  Poor  Law  administration  in 
Scotland  is  to  treat  paupers  more  generously  than 
formerly,  the  general  opinion  being  that  no  decent  person 
should  be  sent  to  the  poorhouse. 

22.  The  rate  of  aliment  has  certainly  increased,  as  the 
average  cost  of  outdoor  paupers,  including  vagrants, 
was  in 

1897       .       .       .       .     £5  12  10 


1905 

Of  paupers  in  poorhouse, 
1897 
1905 

Limatics, 

1897 
1905 


6  13  10 


£7  17 
10  5 


£21   5 10 
23  19  10 


ireased  23.  The  percentage  of  tliose  relieved  in  the  poorhouses 

portion  of  is  decreasing.  Taking  two  of  my  coimties — Argyll  as 
pers  re-  representing  the  Highland  and  Edinburgh  the  LoAvland 
fredinpoor-  district— I  find  that  in  Argyll,  in  1896,  9  9  per  cent,  of 
the  paupers  were  relieved  in  the  poorhouse,  while  in 
1905  the  percentage  was  9'6.  In  Edinburgh,  in  1896, 
21'1  per  cent,  were  in  the  poorhouse,  while  in  1905  only 
19'4  per  cent,  were  so  relieved.  These  figures  also  show 
that  in  the  Highlands  there  is  a  much  greater  disinclina- 
tion to  offer  or  accept  indoor  relief.  The  Highland 
county  of  Argyll  is  my  most  heavily  pauperised  county, 
having  a  pauperism  of  28  per  1,000,  the  next  having  a 
pauperism  of  23  per  1,000. 

I  imber  of         24.  The  methods  of  Poor  Law  administration  in  Scotland 
Ispectors  of  differ  from  those  in  England  in  this  particular,  that  our 
lor  who  also  inspectors  of  poor  seem  to  have  rather  more  responsi- 
t  as  collector  jjiiity  placed  on  them  than  on  the  relieving  officers  in 
rates,  etc.    England.    Out  of  the  873  parishes  in  Scotland,  the 
inspector  of  poor  in  no  less  than  690  cases  is  also 
collector  of  poor  and  school  rates.    He  is  also,  as  a  rule, 
clerk  to  the  Parish  Council. 

Bed  for  25.  I  am  of  opinion  that  our  inspectors  of  poor  ought 

|nsious  and  to  have  pensions.  I  would  be  wUling  that  there  should 
falifying  be  some  examination  as  to  whether  the  inspectors  were 
.amination  i  „         ,      ,    .  ^ 


Ir  Inspectors 
Poor. 

3cupations 
'  Inspectors 
'  Poor. 


^  properly  qualified  to  perform  the  duties. 

26.  Of  my  inspectors,  99  are  schoolmasters ;  88  have 
no  other  occupation  in  addition  to  their  inspectorships, 
except  that  perhaps  of  the  registrar,  collector  of  rates, 
clerk  to  the  Parish  Coiincil,  or  cemetery  clerk;  8  are 
farmers ;  5  lavtyers ;  4  bankers ;  3  postmasters ;  2 
tailors ;  2  clerks  ;  2  joiners  ;  2  grocers  ;  2  estate  clerks  ; 
1  chemist;  1  baker;  1  distillery  clerk ;  1  fishcurer; 
1  house  factor,  and  1  coal  merchant. 

27.  At  present  there  is  no  system  of  pension,  with  the 
result  that  many  inspectors  continue  in  oifice  whilst  far 


past  their  best.  1  have  had  inspectors  over  eighty  years 
of  age.  The  question  of  pension  is  sometimes  got  over 
by  appointing  the  inspector  assistant  inspector  and 
paying  him  a  salary,  while  the  new  inspector  does  all 
the  work. 

A  good  inspector  makes  a  very  material  difference  in 
the  amount  of  jjauperism  in  a  parish. 

28.  Table  showing  the  respective  pauperism  per  1,000 
for  the  years  1898,  1901,  and  1905  :— 


loyo. 

iaui. 

1  QOf^ 

iauo. 

(On  1891 

(On  1901 

(On  1901 

Census.) 

Census.) 

Census.) 

Argyll  .... 

31 

31 

28 

Berwick 

20 

23 

19 

Bute  .... 

18 

17 

19 

Dumbarton 

19 

15 

22 

Edinburgh 

21 

18 

23 

Haddington  . 

27 

26 

22 

Linlitligow 

22 

18 

22 

Peebles  .... 

13 

16 

10 

Roxburgh 

19 

17 

17 

Selkirk  .... 

16 

8 

17 

Stirling  . 

22 

20 

23 

Average 

21 

19 

22 
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29.  The  following  Table  shows  the  pauperism  of  my 
district  from  1898  to  1906  :— 


Paupers. 

Dependants. 

Total. 

L\matic8. 

1898 

13,250 

7,851 

21,101 

1899 

13,811 

7,702 

21,513 

1900 

13,739 

7,579 

21,318 

2,617* 

1901 

14,067 

8,138 

22,205 

3,100 

1902 

14,018 

8,100 

22,118 

3,142 

1903 

14,351 

8,206 

22,557 

3,205 

1904 

14,901 

7,997 

22,898 

3,302 

1905 

15,308 

8,001 

23,309 

3,394 

1906 

15,638 

8,377 

24,015 

3,393 

1907 

15,759 

8,253 

24,012 

3,440 

The  limatics  for  1906  are  composed  of — 

In  lunatic  wards  of  poorhouses  .  .  344 
Boarded  out  .....  619 
In  asylums  ......  2,430 

Total       .  3,393 

(3)  Account  of  any  Peculiarity  resulting  from 
Special  Acts,  Order's,  or  Local  Customs. 

30.  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  are  no  Sj^ecial  Acts  Thatching  of 
or  Orders  in  Scotland.  paupers' 

The  only  local  customs  of  which  I  am  aware  are  the  houses,  etc. 
thatching   of   paupers'  houses  in  some  districts,  and 
providing  them  with  milk  and  coals  in  others. 

Some  parishes  pay  their  paupers  at  longer  intei^vals 
than  others  (quarterly),  but  this  practice  is  being  dis- 
couraged by  the  Board. 

(4)  A  Note  of  any  New  or  Experimental  Action 
in  regard  to  Relief. 

31.  The  principal  experimental  action  of  which  I  am  Edinburgh 
aware  has  taken  place  in  the  parish  of  Edinburgh,  where  Parish  Council 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  children  on  the  roU  are  provision  of 
provided  with  free  dinners.    At  present,  out  of  a  total  dinners  for 
number  of  1,203  children  at  school,  420  are  in  receipt  of  J.'j'J^j^^gn  ^f.. 
food  tickets.    This  practice  began  in  June  1904,  and  up  tending  Roard 
to  25th  September  1906  there  had  been  issued  197,903  school.s. 
tickets,  at  a  cost  of  £1,236,  17s.  lOd.    There  is  one  lady 
superintendent,   who   supervises   the   feeding   of  the 

*  It  was  only  in  1900  that  I  got  inserted  in  our  returns  a 
question  which  enabled  me  to  tabulate  the  total  lunacy. 
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Mr  Alex.     children.    It  was  originally  proposed  that  food  tickets 
Stuart.      should  only  be  given  to  the  children  of  those  women  who 
14  Ma  1907  ■^^ere  out  working  at  dinner,  and  so  were  miable  to 

  ■  prepare  diimer  at  home,  but  this  is  not  strictly  adhered 

to  now,  as  food  tickets  are  also  given  where  it  is  felt  that 
an  increase  of  aliment  would  not  benefit  the  children,  or 
where  the  children  have  a  consumptive  tendency.  Each 
dimier  is  provided  at  a  cost  of  l^d.,  and  the  bills  of  fare 
are  very  varied  and  the  food  good.  Miss  Barclay,  the 
lady  superintendent,  informs  me  that  the  improvement 
in  the  children's  physical  condition  is  very  marked. 
Miss  Barclay  every  week  distributes  these  tickets  at  the 
various  schools,  thirty-six  in  number,  attended  by  the 
pauper  children.  These  tickets  are  handed  over  every 
day  to  the  children  by  the  master  or  the  janitor.  They 
are  given  up  by  the  children  at  the  shops,  of  which  there 
are  sixteen,  and  are  collected  eveiy  week  by  Miss  Barclay 
and  re-issued  to  their  respective  schools.  The  largest 
number  of  children  fed  at  one  shop  is  64,  the  smallest  5. 
Terms  of  reproach  were  at  first  used  to  those  children 
who  got  food  tickets,  but  this  has  died  out  now. 

32.  In  1898  I  drew  the  attention  of  Dr  Russell,  the 
late  medical  member  of  our  Board,  to  the  absence  of 
any  provision  in  one  of  our  poorhouses  for  the  isolation 
of  i^aupers  suffering  from  plithisis,  and  at  his  request  I 
drew  up  a  memorandum  on  the  subject.  Since  then 
Mr  Barclay,  our  senior  general  superintendent,  has 
made  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  question,  and 
continues  to  report  on  the  matter  annually.  In  1898 
there  was  practically  no  provision  made  for  isolation  of 
paupers  suffering  from  phthisis  in  any  of  our  poorhouses. 
Now  1  am  glad  to  say  that  in  five  poorhouses  (Craig- 
lockliart,  Stobhill,  Linlithgow,  Maybole,  and  Leith)  open 
shelters  have  been  erected  for  the  accommodation  and 
treatment  of  phthisical  patients.  In  several  of  the  other 
poorhouses  special  wards  are  now  provided  for  tubercular 
diseases,  and  special  precautions  are  taken  by  providing 
separate  feeding  utensils,  and  by  disinfecting  clothes, 
etc.,  etc. 

33.  In  the  poorhouse  of  Craiglockhart,  up  to  April,  167 
patients  were  passed  through  the  phthisis  male  wards. 
Of  these  5  were  cured,  72  imj^roved,  29  died,  8  were  in 
statu  quo,  23  transferred  to  sanatoria,  20  still  present ' 
in  ward,  4  i-emoved  to  other  wards  on  account  of 
developing  other  diseases,  and  6  were  removed  to  their 
own  parishes. 

In  the  female  ward  92  patients  have  been  treated,  of 
whom  2  have  been  cured,  38  improved,  22  died,  1  in 
statu  quo,  11  transferred  to  sanatoria,  13  stiU  in  wards, 
3  in  otlier  wards  for  other  diseases,  and  2  have  been  sent 
to  their  own  parishes. 

34.  In  my  annual  report  for  the  year  190i  I  called 
attention  to  the  number  of  cases  suffering  from  some 
form  of  phthisis,  who  were  chargeable  to  the  parish  of 
Edinburgh,  and  were  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief.  In 
that  parish  there  were  63  cases  suffering  from  phthisis 
on  the  outdoor  roU.  These  63  paupers  had  191 
dependants  or  relations  living  in  the  same  houses  with 
them.    I  may  give  a  few  examples  : — 

35.  J.  B.,  aged  37,  with  wife  and  5  dependants,  lived 
in  one  large  room. 

F.  W.,  aged  44,  with  wife  and  4  dependants,  lived 
in  one  room  and  kitchen. 

A.  R.,  56,  with  wife  and  6  of  a  family,  lived  in  a 

house  of  3  rooms. 
J.  G.,  wife  and  5  dependants,  in  kitchen  and 
closet. 

J.  C,  has  5  dependants.    Her  husband  died  of 
phtliisis,   and   some   of   her   children  are 
developing  the  disease. 
N.  F.,  with  wife  and  5  dependants,  lives  in  kitchen 

and  small  closet. 
T.  L.,  52,  wife  and  6  of  a  family,  live  in  a  house 
of  3  rooms.    Two  of  the  sons  are  sho\\ang 
signs  of  phthisis. 
M.  K.,  aged  28,  a  widow,  with  2  dependants,  has 
only  1  room. 

W.  W.,  39,  lias  wife  and  6  dependants,  and  only 
2  rooms. 

J.  W.,  45,  has  5  dependants,  and  only  2  rooms. 
R.  P.,  aged  38,  has  3  dependants.    Only  1  room. 

G.  M'G.,  aged  37,  has  5  dependants.  Only  1  room. 
J.  N.,  aged  31,  has  3  dependants.    Only  2  rooms. 
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36.  In  addition  to  Parish  Councils  treating  con- 
sumptives in  their  poorhouses,  they  occasionally  send 
tliem  to  sanatoria,  where  as  much  as  £1  per  week  is 
paid  for  them. 

While  I  was  attending  recently  a  relieving  committee 
of  tlie  Edinburgh  Parish  Council,  a  case  of  a  man  suffering 
from  phtliisis  was  discussed.  This  man  has  a  wife  and 
4  children  who  live  in  the  same  room  with  him.  I  a:n 
glad  to  say  that  the  committee  came  to  the  decision  that 
relief  should  be  offered  only  in  the'  hospital  wards  ol  the 
poorhouse.  The  man  was  to  be  informed  that  if  he 
went  into  the  hospital,  his  wife  would  receive  8s.  a  week 
aliment. 

37.  The  number  of  cases  on  the  outdoor  roU  suffering 
from  phthisis  has  now  been  reduced  to  47  ;  and  if  tlie 
policy  adopted  in  the  above  case  be  carried  out,  every 
case  of  phthisis  would  be  treated  in  the  i^hthisical  wards, 
a  result  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

38.  The  Parisli  Council  of  Edinburgh,  whether  strictly 
legally  or  not  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  have  on  their  roU 
59  apprentices,  whose  ages  range  from  fourteen  to  eighteen 
years.  Tlie  practice  is  to  supplement  their  earnings  till 
tliey  reach  a  sum  of  7s.  a  week.  After  that  the  aliment 
ceases,  although  clothing  is  continued  for  one  or,  in 
exceptional  circumstances,  for  two  years.  These 
apprentices  have  in  nearly  every  case  been  boarded-out 
children,  and,  as  a  rule,  stay  on  under  the  charge  of  their 
guardians.  I  feel  convinced  that  this  custom  is  pro- 
ductive of  much  good,  as  the  Parish  Council  and  their 
inspector  of  boarded-out  children  are  kept  in  toucli  with 
the  children  at  the  most  critical  stage  of  their  life. 

39.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  Scottish  Girls'  Friendly 
Society  is  doing  good  work  in  obtaining  from  clerks  of 
Parish  Councils  the  names  and  addresses  of  those  girls 
who  have  gone  to  sei-vice.  It  must  be  of  great  benefit 
to  those  orphan  or  deserted  girls  who  have  been  boarded 
out  by  Parish  Coimcils  to  find  that  someone  takes  an 
interest  in  them  after  they  are  no  longer  under  the  care 
of  the  Parish  Council. 

40.  Tlie  Parish  Council  work  together  witli  voluntary  Co-operation 
institutions,  receiving  and  giving  information.    Members  between 

of  the  Parish  Council  are  often'  also  members  or  interested  charity  and 
in  charitable  institutions,  and  thus  are  able  to  prevent  '® 
overlapping  of  relief.  Some  of  these  institutions  are  the 
Blind  Asylum,  where  the  Parish  Council  subscribe  from 
£15  to  £20  a  year  for  each  of  their  paupers ;  the 
Destitute  Sick  Society,  who  spend  £3,000  a  year  in 
charities,  which  is  only  given  in  cases  of  temporary 
illness.  Other  societies  are  the  Old  Men  and  Women's 
Society,  the  Incurables,  the  Sick  Children's  Hospital, 
Miss  Flora  Stevenson's  Fimd  for  Feeding  School  Children, 
and  the  various  church  societies — in  all,  over  sixty. 


(5)  Any  Special  Points. 
Boarding  out  of  Pauper  Children. 

41.  I  am  quite  convinced  that  the  system  of  boarding  Increasing 

out  children  is  a  good  one,  but  I  much  prefer  that  they  I'roportion  of 

should  be  Iwarded  with  strangers  and  not  with  relatives,  P,*"P^'" 
—  A  T  „i„j  i._    _„    :  children 
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43.  One  reason  why  children  are  better  with  strangers 
is  that  Parish  Councils  very  often  give  smaller  aliments 
to  relatives,  no  doubt  tliinking  that  because  they  are 
relatives  they  should  keep  tlie  children  for  less.  While 
3s.  6d.  and  4s.  are  readily  paid  to  strangers,  I  have  come 
across   cases  where  only  2s.  or  even  less  is  paid  to 
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bjection  to  relatives.  I  am  also  of  opinion  that  boarded-out  children 
oanliiig  shoiild  not  he  hoarded  witli  paupers,  or  in  houses 
ildren  with  ^yliere  paupers  are  hoarded,  although  I  have  come  across 
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instances  where  children  have  been  very  comfortable  and 
well  treated  under  those  circumstances. 

44.  This  year  in  my  district  there  were  only  150 
orphan  or  deserted  children  in  poorhouses,  and  out  of 
that  number  85  were  chargeable  to  the  parishes  of 
Edinburgh  and  Leitli.  These  were  only  temporarily  in 
the  poorliouse,  either  because  they  required  hospital 
treatment,  were  too  young  to  be  boarded-out,  or  were 
merely  waiting  imtil  arrangements  had  been  made  with 
guardians  with  whom  it  was  intended  to  board  them. 

45.  Li  the  palish  of  Edinburgh  and  in  some  other 
large  parishes  an  assistant  inspector  devotes  his  whole 
time  to  visiting  boarded-out  children  and  apprentices. 
The  Edinburgh  assistant  visits  quarterly ;  and  as  there 
are  515  Edinburgh  children  boarded  out  in  other  parishes 
and  56  in  Edinburgh  itself,  the  inspector's  time  is  fully 
taken  up.  I  lind  that,  as  a  nde,  tlie  larger  parishes  are 
better  supijlied  with  foster-parents  than  the  smaller  ones, 
the  reason  being  that  the  larger  parishes  have  always  a 
constant  supply  of  cliildren  on  hand,  so  that  when  one 
child  has  I'eached  the  age  limit,  another  can  abnost 
certainly  be  got  to  take  its  place.  A  small  parish  may 
not  have  another  child  ready  to  be  boarded  out  for  years. 
It  is  pleasing  to  note  the  frequency  with  which  children 
wlio  have  gone  to  sei-vice  return  to  their  guardians  when 
on  holiday  or  out  of  a  situation. 

46.  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  the  effect  of  tlie  Emi^loyers' 
Liability  Act  of  1897  on  pauperism.  It  teUs  both  ways. 
Some  old  men  say  that  employers  will  not  readily  enifJoy 
them,  as  they  are  more  likely  to  meet  with  an  accident 
than  yomiger  men.  This  statement  may  in  some  cases  be 
made  as  an  excuse  for  not  trying  to  get  work.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  rates  are  saved  to  some  extent  when  a 
man  who  woidd  otherwise  I'eceive  parochial  relief  when 
injured  receives  compensation  from  the  employer. 

47.  A  Parish  Coimcil  is  sometimes  called  on  to  aliment 
an  injured  man  for  the  first  fortnight  of  his  disablement, 
as  that  time  elaj^ses  before  he  gets  his  compensation. 
In  many  cases  tlie  sum  advanced  by  the  Parish  Council 
has  been  repaid  voluntarily  by  the  injured  man,  but  this 
is  not  so  fi'equent  now,  as  the  injured  are  becoming 
awai-e  that  there  is  no  legal  obligation  on  them  to  repay 
the  advances  of  the  Parisli  Council. 

48.  A  bad  featxire  of  the  Act  is  that  frequently  widows 
si^end,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  money  they  have  received 
for  the  death  of  their  husbands.  One  widow  in  my 
district  received  £200  as  compensation  for  her  husband's 
death.  Within  two  years  of  her  husband's  death  she  had 
spent  all  the  money,  had  given  birth  to  an  illegitimate 
child,  and,  when  I  reported  on  her  case,  was  in  receipt  of 
outdoor  relief.  A  more  recent  case  is  that  of  a  widow 
who  received  £230  compensation  and  applied  for  relief 
within  a  year ! 

49.  I  think  there  should  be  some  legislation  on  the 
following  points : — 

First. — To  enable  Parish  Councils  to  detain  the  class 
of  "outs  and  ins"  in  the  poorhouse.  In  one  of  my 
parishes  I  noticed  that  one  of  these  pests  had  been 
chai'geable  on  48  different  occasions  and  received  relief 
from  17  different  parishes.  As  some  of  them  were  far 
off  fi-om  his  own  parish,  the  amoimt  expended  on  railway 
fares  alone  was  considerable.  In  another  of  my  parishes 
18  paupers  were  in  one  year  admitted  to  the  poorhouse 
on  269  occasions. 

50.  Secondly. — Power  should  be  given  to  enable  Parish 
Councils  to  remove  and  board  out  children  of  dissolute 
parents.  ^ 

51.  Thirdly. — Parish  Councils  should  have  power  to 
remove  to  the  poorhouse  persons  living  in  uninlaabitable 
houses. 

52.  Fourthly.  — The  prosecution  of  deserting  husbands 
should  be  rmdertaken  by  the  Procurator-Fiscal. 

53.  Fifthly. — I  am  in  favour  of  paroctiial  lodging- 
houses,  instead  of  poorhouses,  being  made  more  use  of  in 
island  districts,  such  as  Tiree.  It  is  certainly  a  hardship 
i-emoving  a  person  from  one  of  the  islands  to  a  poorhouse 
on  the  mainland.  Many  paupers  have  never  been  off  the 
island  in  their  lives,  and  it  seems  as  great  a  change  to 
them  being  sent  to  a  poorhouse  on  the  mainland  as  it 


would  be  to  sonae  persons  on  the  mainland  being 
transported  to  the  colonies. 

54.  A  remarkable  change  for  the  better  has  taken 
place  in  regard  to  the  number  of  women  in  receipt  of 
outdoor  relief  on  accovrnt  of  young  illegitimate  children. 
At  15th  January  last  there  were  in  the  whole  of  my 
district  only  13  women  with  28  illegitimate  children  in 
receipt  of  outdoor  relief,  while  in  1872  there  were  in  one 
of  my  counties — Berwickshire — no  less  than  45  women 
in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  for  98  illegitimate  children. 
This  year,  1907,  in  that  same  coimty,  there  was  no 
woman  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  on  account  of 
illegitimate  children.  It  is  also  encouraging  to  be  able 
to  state  that  not  one  of  the  32  paiislies  of  Berwickshire 
is  relieving  a  woman  in  the  poorhouse  on  accormt  of 
young  illegitimate  children. 

55.  I  may  x'efer  to  our  report  on  the  methods  of 
administering  poor  relief  in  certain  large  town  parishes 
of  Scotland,  which  expresses  the  views  of  the  general 
superintendents  in  detail  on  various  poiixts  of  Poor  Law 
administration. 

56.  I  produce  a  specimen  of  our  new  form  of  Poor 
Law  Report,  which  has  only  been  in  use  since  last  year. 
Its  introduction  has  been  of  material  advantage,  and  I 
anticipate  that  in  the  futiu-e  its  value  will  be  still  more 
evident.* 

Since  the  new  form  of  Poor  Law  Report  has  come  into 
use  I  have  visited  205  paupers  and  327  boarded-out 
children. 

This  visitation  entails  so  much  more  woi'k  that  I  am 
imable  to  visit  so  many  parishes  as  formerly,  as  I  am  now 
only  able  to  visit  about  100  parishes,  whereas  I  formerly 
used  to  average  over  200. 

Special  inquiries  have  also  increased,  as  I  average 
about  one  a  week.  As  some  of  these  inquiries  occupy 
from  two  to  three  days,  a  large  proportion  of  my  time  is 
thus  employed. 

57.  I  see  from  my  Annual  Report  of  1900  that  1  had 
at  that  date  called  the  attention  of  Parish  Councils  to 
209  cases  which  in  my  opinion  called  for  reconsidera- 
tion ;  in  only  33  instances  were  my  recommendations 
adopted — not  a  very  encouraging  proportion.  vSince  the 
new  form  has  been  in  use,  our  recommendations  have 
been  so  well  backed  up  by  the  Board  that  a  marked 
change  has  taken  place.  Taking,  at  random,  27  of  my 
recommendations,  I  find  that  in  21  cases  they  have  been 
adopted  by  Parish  Councils,  4  cases  are  still  piending, 
and  in  only  2  cases  have  Parish  Councils  declined  to 
agree  with  my  proposals. 

58.  I  think  it  would  be  of  advantage  if  we  could 
attend  more  meetings  of  relieving  committees  of  Parish 
Councils.  At  present  a  general  superintendent  is  not 
entitled  to  attend  a  meeting  of  a  Parish  Council  unless 
he  has  been  authorised  by  a  writing  signed  by  two  at 
least  of  the  members  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

59.  The  chief  causes  of  pauperism  I  believe  to  be — 

1.  Drink. 

2.  Heredity. 

3.  Early  improvident  marriages. 

4.  Spending  all  the  wages. 

5.  Bad  health. 

6.  Bad  trade. 

Nos.  2,  4,  and  5  are  in  a  great  degree  attributable  to  No.  1. 

60.  1  do  not  think  tliat  outdoor  relief,  as  compared 
with  indoor,  demoralises  to  any  great  extent.  In  one  of 
my  parishes  I  found  that  no  less  than  150  paupers 
voluntarily  gave  up  their  aliments  in  one  year. 

61.  I  do  not  thiirk  that  adequate  outdoor  relief  lowers 
Avages  to  any  appreciable  extent.  Scotland  is  essentially 
an  outdoor  relief  country;  she  is  also  mostly  an  agri- 
cultm-al  country,  but  the  rate  of  wages  of  an  agricultural 
labourer  in  Scotland  is  higher  than  that  of  one  in  England, 
an  indoor  relief  countiy. 

62.  Where  small  doles  of  Is.  or  Is.  6d.  are  given, 
they  might  slightly  affect  the  wages  of  non-paupers. 

63.  I  am  in  favour  of  a  national  poor  rate,  at  all  events 
as  far  as  lunacy  is  concerned.  At  present  we  generally 
find  that  rates  are  highest  in  those  districts  which 
are  least  able  to  pay  them.  Some  of  the  advantages 
would  be  that  parishes  would  no  longer  have  to  spend  so 

*  For  copy  of  form,  see  paper  handed  in  by  Mr  A.  Murray,  App. 
CLVIII.  (B). 
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much  money  in  litigation.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
since  1845  no  less  than  £410,695  have  been  spent  on 
cases  of  settlement.  One  recent  case,  taken  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  is  said  to  have  cost  the  successful  jiarish  £300, 
while  the  losing  one  had  to  pay  £2000.  It  is  calculated 
that  £6000  is  now  spent  annually  on  litigation. 

64.  Another  advantage  would  be  that  the  large  amoiuit 
of  time  at  present  occupied  by  inspectors  in  investigating 
questions  of  settlement  could  be  emploj^ed  in  more 
freq^rent  visitation  of  cases.    (See  our  report.y* 

I  do  not  thint  that  a  national  rate  would  lead  to 
lavishness  of  aliment  to  any  great  extent. 

65.  I  think  there  should  be  some  qualification  for 
Parish  Councillors,  such  as  paying  rates.  A  person  with 
a  near  relative  on  the  roll  should  be  disqualified  fi-om 
being  a  Parish  Councillor 

55248.  {Chairman)  In  Scotland  the  general  super- 
intendents of  poor  are  required,  in  addition  to  their 
Poor  Law  duties,  to  perform  the  duties  of  inspecting 
officers  under  the  Public  Health  Acts,  we  have  been  told  ? 
— They  are. 

55249.  Is  there  a  public  health  officer  under  the 
Cor-poration  in  each  of  the  big  towns  ? — Yes. 

55250.  Then  how  do  you  fit  in  with  theni^? — Are  you 
thinking  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  ? 

55251.  Yes. — I  have  a  copy  of  a  Public  Health  Report 
here  which  I  coidd  put  in.  First  of  all,  in  making  our 
examination  of  a  burgh  we  visit  the  medical  officer  of 
liealth  and  get  a  lot  of  information  from  him ;  then  we 
visit  the  sanitary  insjjector,  who  goes  round  the  burgh 
with  us.  We  are  empowered  to  get  him  to  go  with  us ; 
but  there  is  no  regaxlation  empowering  us  to  compel  the 
medical  officer  of  healtli  to  go  with  us,  although  we 
can  take,  as  I  say,  the  sanitary  inspector  with  us. 

55252.  As  I  understand  it,  you  do  this  work,  not 
because  yorr  are  a  Poor  Law  superintendent,  but  because 
j'Ou  are  an  official  of  the  Local  Government  Board? — 
Exactly. 

55253.  And  then  you  report  on  these  duties  to  tlie 
Board  ? — We  rej^ort  straight  to  the  Board. 

55254.  You  have  also  to  report  on  questions  of  water 
supply,  drainage,  and  other  such  matters  ? — Yes. 

55255.  Do  you  report  at  all  upon  the  health  of  the  . 
locality? — Only  by  way.     Any  special  circtrmstance 
turning  up  we  would  report  at  once. 

55256.  How  does  your  combination  of  duties  affect 
your  work ;  do  these  various  duties  fit  in  pretty  well  ? — 
They  fit  in  very  often,  l}iit  of  course  it  takes  up  a  great 
deal  of  tlie  time  whicli  should  otherwise  be  exj^ended  on 
our  Poor  Law  work  proper. 

55257.  Do  you  find  it  difficidt  to  combine  tlie  two  ? — 
We  find  it  very  difficult  to  get  nearly  over  our  whole 
Poor  Law  district,  as  long  as  we  are  doing  public  health 
work  as  well. 

55258.  Do  you  do  public  health  work  in  the  iiiral 
districts  as  well  as  in  the  town  districts? — We  are 
principally  confined  to  the  1)urglis  in  that  respect.  We 
have  got  a  new  form ;  that  form  has  been  made  for 
burghs,  and  we  have  not  yet  had  one  made  for  the 
counties,  and  I  do  not  sxipjiose  we  sliall  really  have  a 
new  form  made  for  the  counties.  The  general  super- 
intendents were  instructed  first  of  aU  to  visit  all  the 
smaller  burghs,  not  tlie  counties. 

55259.  You  have  the  infectious  hospitals  under  you,  I 
suppose  ? — Yes ;  we  visit  them. 

55260.  Who  is  responsible  for  these  hospitals  ?  Is  it 
the  burgh  council  ? — Yes. 

55261.  And  the  medical  officer  of  health? — Yes — 
under  the  town  council  in  burghs. 

55262.  Coming  now  to  the  description  of  your  district, 
it  appears  to  me  to  present  the  characteristics  of  almost 
every  form  of  industrial  and  agricultural  occupation? 
—Yes. 

55263.  Argyllshire  is  much  the  highest  so  far  as 
rate  of  pauperism  is  concerned,  I  see  ? — It  is. 

55264.  Argyllsliire,  I  suppose,  includes  the  islands  of 
Argyll?— Yes;  Islay,  Mull,  CoU  and  Tiree  are  the 
principal  ones. 

*  Cd.  2624.— 1905. 


55265.  Is  the  rate  of  pauperism  much  higher  on  the 
islands  than  on  the  mainland  ?  If  so  would  that  account 
for  Argyllsliire  being  so  liigh? — I  thiiili:  it  is  high  all 
over,  but  higher  in  the  islands. 

55266.  When  going  through  your  Cgaxres,  I  noticed  Pauperism  in 
that  the  ratio  of  pauperism  in  the  industrial  centres,  industrial 
such  as  Dumbarton  and  Edinburgh,  and  in  Linlithgow  counties, 
and  Stirling,  is  very  much  the  same? — Yes,  practically 
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55267.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  variation  in 
the  agricultural  districts,  Peebles  having  a  pauperism 
of  only  10  per  1,000? — Yes.  I  may  say  that  Peebles 
with  its  10  per  1,000  is  the  ]A&ce  with  my  lowest  rate 
of  pauperism,  and  Argyllshire  with  its  28  per  1,000  is 
the  higliest.  1  happened  just  lately  to  read  the  report 
of  the  Small  Holdings  Committee — I  do  not  know 
whether  it  bears  on  this  very  much — and  I  noticed  that 
in  Argj'll  one  out  of  every  70  persons  has  got  a  small 
holding,  whilst  in  Peebles  only  one  in  486  has.  So  far 
as  that  goes,  it  seems  to  show  that  where  there  are  the 
most  small  holdings,  there  is  the  highest  pauperism, 
and  where  tliere  are  the  fewest  small  holdings,  the 
pauperism  is  lowest.  I  do  not  know  wliether  there  is 
anytliing  in  it  or  not,  but  it  stmck  me  when  I  found  that 
the  figTires  came  out  in  that  way  for  my  two  extreme 
counties. 

55268.  The  population  in  Peebles  Is  sparse,  is  it  not  ? 
— There  is  a  population  of  15,000  odd  in  the  county,  and 
in  Argyllshire  the  pojDulation  is  73,000. 

55269.  Then  Argyllsliire  at  first  sight  would  not  be 
much  more  densely  populated,  taking  its  whole  area, 
than  Peebles  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

55270.  Do  you  think  this  variation  is  due  to  the 
different  conditions  existing  in  the  different  cormties,  or 
is  there  a  considerable  difference  in  the  methods  and 
system  of  Poor  Law  administration? — I  do  not  think 
there  are  great  differences  in  the  methods  except  in  this 
way,  that  in  the  Highlands  the  aliments  are  smaller. 
What  would  be  luxuiy  in  the  Highlands  would  be 
comparative  poverty  in  the  big  towns  of  the  Lowlands. 

55271.  Then  I  supjjose  we  may  assume  that  in  these 
more  sparsely  inhabited  agricultural  districts  the  com- 
mittees or  the  Parish  Councils  know  the  individual 
paupers  much  more  closely  ? — Yes.  Question  No.  5  in 
the  report  by  the  general  superintendents  of  poor  is, 
"  What  inquiry  is  made  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
applicants  for  relief  before  they  are  admitted  to  the  roll 
of  poor?  "  A  very  common  answer  that  we  get  to  that 
question  in  the  sparsely  popidated  parishes  is  that  eveiy- 
body  is  well  known,  both  to  the  Parish  Council  and  to 
the  inspector. 

55272.  I  see  by  paragraiih  17  that  you  are  in  favour 
of  every-  parish  printing  a  list  of  its  poor  ? — I  am. 

55273.  But  only  eighty-one  parishes  out  of  your  total 
number  do  print  a  list  of  their  poor  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

55274.  Do  you  think  the  printing  of  such  a  list  has 
a  salutary  and  a  rather  deterrent  effect  ? — I  think  it  has. 
I  have  had  cases  where  the  insj^ector  has  pointed  out 
that  p)eople  have  been  removed  from  the  roll  on  accoimt 
of  their  names  appearing  in  this  list. 

55275.  In  section  2  of  your  statement  you  go  on  to  Trend  of  Poor 
describe  the  general  trend  of  Poor  Law  administration ;  Law  adm  inl- 
and from  paragraph  21  I  see  you  find  that  the  tendency  stration  in 

of  Poor  Law  administration  in  Scotland  is  rather  to  treat  ^ 
paupers  more  generously  than  before  ? — Yes. 

55276.  As  I  gather,  the  reluctance  to  send  people 
to  the  poorhouse  is  rather  on  the  increase  ? — I  think  so. 

55277.  In  paragraph  23  yoti  quote  figures  to  show 
that  in  Argyllshire  the  percentage  of  paupers  relieved 
in  the  poorhouse  was  less  in  1905,  but  only  slightly  less, 
than  it  was  in  1896  ? — Yes. 

55278.  In  Edinburgh  the  difference  is  rather  more 
noticeable  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

55279.  Speaking  generally,  are  you  in  favour  of  the  Approval  of 
mass  of  relief  being  outdoor  relief  ? — Yes.  out-relief,  and 

attitude  of 

55280.  It  is  sometimes  alleged  that  that  tends  to  Scottisli 
increase  the  amoimt  of  relief  indoor,  and  that  if  the  one  people  there- 
goes  uji,  the  other  goes  up  too  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any  to. 
statistics  to  show  that  exactly. 
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55281.  The  history  of  the  Scottish  Poor  Law,  I 
suppose,  is  such  tlaat  out-relief  is  and  always  has  been 
its  chaiacteristic  ? — It  lias.  It  is  the  general  system  in 
the  coimtiy. 

55282.  And  it  is  rather  in  accord  with  what  I  might 
call,  not  only  local  but  national  sentiment? — It  is  in 
accord  with  national  feeling. 

55283.  Coming  now  to  the  officers,  yovr  think  the 
inspector  of  poor  plays  a  bigger  part  in  Poor  Law  ad- 
ministration tlian  the  relieving  officer  does  in  England  ? 
— I  think  lie  does  slightly.  He  is  generally  collector  of 
rates  and  clerk  to  the  Parish  Council. 

55284.  And  his  opinion  is  generally  taken,  is  it? — 
Yes,  generally ;  sometimes  it  is  not. 

55285.  Woidd  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  rather 
rare  for  an  inspector's  opinion  to  be  overruled  ? — Yes,  it 
is  rai-e.  It  is  only  occasionally  done,  and  then  only 
perhaps  on  details. 

55286.  As  regards  the  inspectors,  you  think  that  there 
should  be  some  test  as  to  whether  they  are  qiialified  to 
perforin  their  duties  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

55287.  And  that  in  addition  they  should  be  entitled  to 
a  pension  ? — I  think  so.  I  think  it  would  be  most 
important  that  the  Local  Government  Board  should  have 
the  power  of  vetoing  an  ajipointment.  At  present  the 
Parish  Coimcil  can  ajipoint  anyone  they  choose,  and  the 
Local  Government  Board  has  not  a  word  to  say  to  it.  I 
know  of  one  case  where  an  inspector  of  poor  was  chair- 
man of  tlie  Parish  Council,  and  when  he  was  chairman 
he  had  a  boarded-out  lunatic  living  in  his  house  for 
whom  he  drew  5s.  a  week,  and  j^et  the  woman  did  all  his 
house-work.  That  man  resigned  his  chairmanship  and 
liecame  inspector  of  poor.  I  think  the  Local  Government 
Board,  if  they  had  power,  could  veto  an  appointment  like 
that,  because  he  really  gets  other  people  to  do  part  of 
his  work. 

55288.  When  he  was  chairman  he  had,  you  say,  a 
pauper  lunatic  boarded  in  his  house  ? — Yes,  and  received 
aliment  for  that  pauper. 

55289.  Then  he  became  inspector  of  poor  ? — Yes, 
having  resigned  his  chairmanship. 

55290.  Was  he  appointed  by  the  very  Parish  Council 
of  which  he  had  been  chairman  ? — Yes.  He  would  have 
to  resign,  of  course,  before  he  was  ai^pointed  inspector. 
In  a  case  like  that,  and  in  other  cases  where  the  in- 
spectors are  stiipiil,  or  have  no  experience  whatever  in 
Poor  Law  work,  I  tliink  the  Board  shoidd  have  tlie  power 
of  veto,  and  that  they  should  pass  an  examination  of 
some  sort ;  and  in  return  I  tlihik  decidedly  thej'  should 
have  a  pension.  I  have  at  present  one  inspector  in  my 
district  over  eighty  years  of  age  ;  he  does  his  work  very 
well,  but  still  he  caimot  do  the  same  amount  of  work  as 
if  he  were  forty  years  younger. 

55291.  (Mr  Patten-MacBougall.)  The  Board's  power 
at  present  is  limited  to  this,  I  think,  that  when  an  in- 
spector of  poor  is  in  office,  if  he  is  mifit,  or  incompetent 
imder  the  Statute,  then  the  Board  may  stej)  in  ? — Yes, 
they  may  step  in  then ;  but  as  far  as  the  appointment  is 
concerned,  they  liave  no  power  of  interference. 

55292.  (Chairmmi.)  And  they  have  no  power  of 
sii]ieramiuating  him  ? — No.  What  is  done  is  done  in  a 
roundabout  way.  When  an  inspector  gets  old  they 
appoint  tlie  original  inspector  assistant  inspector,  and 
then  appoint  a  new  inspector ;  and  so  the  old  inspector 
gets  a  salary  as  assistant  inspector,  very  often  with  the 
proviso  that  he  is  to  take  no  part  whatever  in  conducting 
the  parochial  affairs. 

55293.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  But  these  are  ex- 
tremely rare  cases,  are  they  not  ? — I  have  several  in  my 
district. 

55294.  (Chairman.)  I  see  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  j^oiir  inspectors  are  schoolmasters  ? — Yes,  they  are. 

55295.  Do  they  give  up  the  profession  of  school- 
master to  become  inspectors  ? — No  ;  they  cany  both  on 
at  the  same  time. 

55296.  Do  you  think  that  is  advisable  ? — Yes.  They 
have  got  great  chances  of  seeing  all  the  boarded-out 
children.  Tliey  see  them  eveiy  day,  and  if  there  is 
anything  the  matter  with  them,  they  will  re]3ort  it  to  me 
or  to  the  Board.    Veiy  often  in  these  Highland  parishes 


they  are  the  only  educated  people  that  are  available  for    ^^r  Alex. 
the  office.  Stuart. 

55297.  You  rely  a  good  deal,  do  you  not,  on  the  14  May  1907. 
teachers'  reports  on  boarded-out  children? — Partly,  but 

it  is  not  very  commonly  the  case.    They  do  not  report 
as  teachers,  you  see  ;  they  report  as  inspectors  of  poor. 

55298.  I  thought  it  was  rather  a  practice  which  had 
grown  up  that  whether  they  were  inspectors  of  poor 
or  not  they  communicated  their  views  if  they  thought 
there  was  any  ill-treatment  ? — An  inspector  very  often 
writes  to  them,  and  asks  them  to  give  him  any 
information  about  such  and  such  a  child,  and  they  do 
so  at  once. 

55299.  I  thought  it  went  somewhat  further,  and  that 
they  rather  took  the  initiative,  and  wrote  to  the 
inspector  if  they  thoiight  there  was  anything  wrong  ? — 
They  do  that  occasionally. 

55300.  It   would   not  be   possible   as   regards   the  Question  as  to 
greater  part  of  Scotland  to  insist  on  the  inspector  of  extent  to 
poor  doing  nothing  else  hut  Poor  Law  work,  would  it  ? —  which  it 

No.    I  visited  six  parishes  the  other  day  in  Peeblesshire,  ^o^jye^^o 
and  I  found  that  the  total  salary  for  the  six  inspectors  {(g^^g  ^.j^j,^^. 
there,   as  inspectors,  collectors,  and   clerks,   came   to  time  In- 
£73,  8s.    The  i^opulation  of  these  six  parishes  was  1,473.  spectors  of 

55301.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  What  was  the 
pauperism  ? — There  was  one  resident  pauper,  there 
was  one  pauper  resident  in  another  parish,  there  was 
one  pauper  in  the  asylum,  and  there  was  one  pauper 
of  another  parish.  In  that  same  county  of  Peebles 
a  year  or  tw^o  ago  there  were  five  parishes  in  which 
there  was  not  a  pauper  chargeable  at  all. 

55302.  (Mrs  Bosanquet.)  Were  the  inspectors  receiving- 
salary  in  those  cases  ? — Yes.  In  these  six  parishes  they 
get  £15 ;  £15,  18s. ;  £16 ;  £10 ;  £6,  and  ten  gaiineas 
respectively,  as  inspectors,  collectors,  and  clerks. 

55303.  (Chairman.)    Tiiming  now  to  the  amount  of  Increase  in 
pauperism  which  is  described  in  the  table  given  in  pauperism  of 
your  paragraph  29,  it  would  seem  that  there  has  been  -district  since 
a  steady  increase  in  your  district  since  1900? — Yes.  1900. 

55304.  And  also  that  the  number  of  lunatics  seems 
to  have  considerably  increased  ? — Except  that  in  the  last 
year,  1906,  there  was  a  decrease  of  one  from  1905.  It 
was  practically  stationary  then. 

55305.  As  regards  the  increase  of  lunacy,  do  you  Effect  of  ex- 
believe  that  that   may  be  attributable,  as   has   been  cessive  tea- 
sometimes  said,  to  the  excessive  drinking  of  tea? — The  blinking  on 
doctors  say  it  is  so  in  the  Highlands.    The  people  leave  ^""^^j. 

the  tea  stewing  on  the  hob  for  hours  and  lioui's  before 
they  drink  it. 

55306.  Now   turning   to   the  aggregate   amount   of  Causes  of  in- 
paupers,  do  you  think  the  increase  since  1900  has  been  creased 
due  to  the  industrial  conditions  being  worse,  or  to  a  pauperism, 
change  in  administration,  or  to  a  combination  of  both  ? 

— I  think  it  has  been  due  to  a  little  of  both.  I  think 
the  administration  is  a  little  more  lenient  and  generous, 
as  we  have  not  nearly  so  many  complaints  of  inadequate 
relief  now,  which  seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that  people 
are  getting  better  aliments. 

55307.  Are  there  many  appeals  in  your  district  about  Number  of 
inadequate  relief? — Yes.     1  have  not  got  the  figTires  appeals  as  to 
with  me  for  my  own  district  particularly,  but  I  have  got  "la'lequate 
them  for  the  whole  country.    Tlie  total  appeals  up  to     '®  " 
1905  were  21,685. 

55308.  We  have  got  that  figure,  I  think.  What  I 
rather  wanted  to  get  from  yoa  was  whether  there  have  _ 
been  appeals  to  the  different  sheriffs  ? — Yes.  Those 
appeals  are  made  when  there  is  an  absolute  refusal  of 
relief ;  in  the  case  of  inadequacy  of  relief  the  appeals 
then  come  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 

55309.  A  case  of  inadequate  relief  is  decided  by  the 
Board,  but  a  case  where  there  has  been  a  refusal  of 
relief  is  decided  by  the  sheriff  ?— Exactly. 

55310.  Have  you  had  many  appeals  in  your  district  Number  of 
to  the  sheriff  against  refusals  of  relief  ? — No,  not  veiy  appeals  to  _ 
many.     Glasgow,  I  think,  has  had  the  most  appeals.  ^^]^^^^  against 
I  think  in  Edinburgh  there  were  about  sixty,  and  only  J^^^j.^ 

six  were  admitted  to  the  roll  by  the  sheriif.  In  1854 
there  were  1,239  such  appeals,  and  in  1905  there  were 
only  542,  which  also  bears  out  that  there  is  not  so 
much  reason  to  go  to  the  sheriff  now, 
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55311.  What  do  you  say  from  your  general  experience 
about  this :  are  the  decisions  of  the  sheriffs  pretty 
uniform,  and  based  on  much  the  same  grounds  ? — No ; 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  difference.  5,000  people  were 
refused  relief,  of  whom  only  about  500  or  600  went  to 
the  sheriff — that  is  to  say,  only  about  10  per  cent,  went 
to  the  sheriff  when  refused  relief  by  the  inspector  of 
poor. 

55312.  If  the  object  be  to  establish  uniformity  in 
administration,  does  this  appeal  to  the  sheriff  tend  in 
that  direction? — Some  sheriffs  take  different  views. 
In  Glasgow  eveiy  applicant  who  is  refused  is  given 
interim  relief  by  the  sheriff. 

55313.  As  a  result  of  the  ajjpeal,  does  he  receive 
relief  permanently? — It  comes  down  veiy  considerably 
finally.  Last  year  only  nine  cases  out  of  the  whole 
number  who  appealed  were  finally  put  on  the  roll  of 
the  poor  by  the  order  of  the  sheriff. 

55314.  What  is  your  opinion  about  this  appeal  to 
the  sheriff? — I  think  it  might  come  to  the  Board,  just 
the  same  as  the  appeals  on  inadequate  i-elief  do ; 
because  it  does  not  work  veiy  satisfactorily  as  it  is, 
I  think,  owing  to  the  different  views  which  the  different 
sheriffs  take. 

55315.  You  are  in  favour  of  this  appeal,  then  ? — Yes. 

55316.  And  you  thirtk  it  works  well? — I  do  not  know 
that  it  might  not  all  just  be  treated  as  inadequate  relief, 
and  leave  out  the  sheriffs  altogether. 

55317.  As  regards  securing  uniformity,  you  would 
prefer  that  the  apjieal  should  be  made  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  rather  than  to  a  number  of  different 
sheriffs  ? — Yes,  I  think  so,  because  there  is  one  policy  in 
the  Local  Government  Board ;  but  so  many  sheriffs,  so 
many  opinions. 

55318.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  Might  not  the  delay 
be  material  to  the  applicant? — Yes,  that  might  be  a 
factor  certainly,  because  now  he  can  go  to  the  sheriff  at 
once. 

55319.  (Chairman.)    As  regards  special  local  customs, 
I  see  that  in  certain  places  they  thatch  the  paupers'' 
houses  for  them  ? — Yes. 

55320.  And  they  also  provide  the  paupers  with  milk 
and  coals  ? — Yes. 

55321.  Are  those  practices  confined  to  the  Highlands? 
— No ;  there  are  coals  given  near  Edinburgh  in  the 
parish  of  West  Calder,  which  is  a  mining  district.  They 
are  not  given  to  all  the  paupers. 

55322.  Where  is  the  tiiatching  of  the  houses  done  ? — 
Tliat  is  only  done  in  the  Highlands. 

55323.  The  feeding  of  the  children  in  the  schools 
seems  to  have  assumed  considerable  proportions  in 
Edinburgh? — Yes,  it  has. 

55324.  But  on  the  whole  I  gather  that  you  are  favour- 
able to  it? — So  far  as  it  goes  to  the  children  of  these 
women  who  are  out  working  during  the  day  and  camiot 
come  home  to  cook  their  children's  dinner.  It  is  a  great 
benefit  to  tlie  children,  and  they  thrive  on  it.  It  is  very 
good  food. 

55325.  Does  the  mother  repay  ? — No,  she  is  a  pauper. 

55326.  Is  she  a  i^auper  only  in  respect  of  this,  or  has 
she  to  be  a  pauper  otherwise  ? — She  is  a  pauper  other- 
wise ;  she  has  young  children,  you  see. 

55327.  These  dinners  then  are  only  provided  for  the 
people  who  are  on  the  roll  of  paupers  ? — Yes. 

55328.  In  fact,  it  is  supi)lementing  their  relief,  I 
suppose  ? — It  is. 

55329.  Does  it  come  out  of  the  rates? — Yes,  it  comes 
out  of  the  poor  i-ate. 

55330.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  way  of  providing  that 
the  children  while  at  school  shall  be  properly  fed  ? — 
Exactly ;  and  where  the  aliment  might  be  misapplied,  it 
is  done  to  make  sure  that  the  children  get  tlie  benefit  of 
the  aliment  to  a  certain  extent. 

55331.  And  it  is  included  in  the  relief  given? — Yes. 

55332.  To  put  it  in  other  words,  it  is  a  sort  of  cooked 
relief  in  kind  ? — Yes,  they  get  it  in  addition.  The 
children  get  the  tickets  themselves.  They  do  not  get 
money ;   they  simply  get  little  tickets  distributed  at 
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school,  and  they  go  to  the  various  cookshops  and  present 
the  ticket  and  get  their  dinner. 

55333.  Then  the  mother  does  not  come  up  and  get 
these  tickets  ? — No  ;  they  are  given. direct  to  the  children. 

55334.  Who  investigates  this  matter? — There  is  a 
lady  inspector  who  visits  continually.  She  goes  to  their 
homes,  and  finds  out  wliether  they  are  suitable  sxibjects 
for  getting  these  tickets,  and  she  distributes  the  tickets. 
1  have  gone  romid  with  her,  and  had  lunch  with  her  and 
the  children,  in  order  to  test  it.  She  goes  round  and 
sees  that  the  food  is  up  to  the  standard.  She  takes  the 
general  supervision  of  the  whole  thing. 

55335.  Then  though  the  tickets  are  given  in  school, 
they  are  distributed  really  through  the  agency  of  the 
Poor  Law  ? — They  are.  The  janitor  gets  them  from  the 
Poor  Law  official,  and  he  gives  them  to  the  children ; 
but  they  are  obtained  in  the  first  i^lace  from  the  Poor 
Law  autliorities. 

55336.  Inquiry  is  made,  and  whether  the  child  obtains 
the  ticket  or  not  depends  on  the  inquiiy  which  is  made  ? 
— Yes.  The  ticket  is  given  up  each  day,  and  it  is  re- 
issued every  day. 

55337.  And  whether  the  child  continues  to  have  the 
ticket  depends  upon  the  report  made  as  regards  its 
condition  ? — Exactly. 

55338.  (Mr  Bentham.)  Is  a  reduction  made  in  the 
ordinaiy  aliment  in  conseqvience  of  this  ? — No ;  tliis  is 
extra. 

55339.  (Chairman.)  The  children  get  food  in  the 
shops,  you  say,  so  there  is  no  particular  shed  or  place  put 
up  ? — No ;  they  get  their  dinner  just  in  the  ordinary 
shops  with  the  public. 

55340.  I  see  that  you  have  certain  poorhouses  in  your  Provision  for 
district  which  have  special  phthisical  male  wards  ? — Yes.  phthisis  in 

55341.  You  have  given  some  attention  to  that  subject,  and^'pfivsical 
have  j'ou  not? — Yes,  I  have.    1  reported  in  1897  or  1898  condition  of 
to  the  late  Dr  RusseU,  the  late  medical  member  of  the  patients. 
Board,  on  that  subject. 

55342.  Were  you  able  to  get  at  these  patients  in  time  ? 
— Do  you  mean  to  catch  them  before  the  disease  had 
gone  too  far  ? 

55343.  Yes. — As  a  rule  not,  I  believe ;  they  were  too 
far  gone  for  a  great  deal  of  improvement  to  be  made. 
But  now,  I  think,  they  are  catching  them  earlier,  and 
there  is  more  improvement  in  them  now. 

55344.  What  is  your  experience  ?   Is  there  a  reluctance  Reluctance  of 
on  the  part  of  the  jsatient  in  the  earlier  stages  to  notify  phthisical 
the  disease  for  fear  of  losing  his  employment  ? — I  think  patients  to 
so,  and  also  for  fear  of  having  to  go  into  the  poorhouse  I'esort  to  the 
hospital.  I^*^- 

55345.  The  parish  having  to  maintain  his  dependants, 
I  suppose,  whilst  he  is  in  the  hospital  ? — Yes. 

55346.  It  is  I'ather  a  difficult  system  of  cure  to  work  Proposal  to 
in  coimection  with  the  Poor  Law,  is  it  not  ? — Yes.    I  transfer  treat- 
think  it  shovild  be  mider  the  public  health  authorities.       ment  of 

55347.  If  it  was  under  the  Public  Health  Aiithoi-ities,  Puhlic^Health 
would  you  make  the  man  a  pauper  ? — That  is  a  difficult  Authorities, 
question.  and  question 

55348.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  I  suppose,  in-  ance"^***"*^"" 
dependent  of  the  cost  of  keeping  him  in  the  hospital,  the  dependants  of 
parish  has  to  pay  for  the  support  of  his  childi-en  ? — I  patients, 
think  the  children  and  the  wife  might  be  supported  by 

the  parish,  and  that  the  man  himself,  who  is  really  being 
separated  on  account  of  the  good  of  other  people  as  well, 
should  be  paid  for  out  of  the  public  health  funds. 

55349.  Treating  phthisis  more  as  an  infectious  disease  ? 
— Exactly.  Let  his  wife  and  dependants  stiU  receive 
Poor  Law  relief. 

55350.  Referring  to  paragraph  37,  what  is  the  area  in  Decrease  in 
which  the  number  of  cases  on  the  oiitdoor  roU  suffering  Edinburgh 
from   phthisis   has    been    reduced  ?  —  The    whole    of  i)hthisical 
Edinburgh.  outdoor 

.  paupers,  and 

55351.  That  has  a  population  of  what — about  200,000  ?  effect  of 
— More  than  that,  I  think — about  250,000.  poorhouse 

55352.  These  phthisis  wards  seem  to  have  been  effec-  pl^tl}is^°al 
five  ;  have  thej^  not  diminished  the  amount  of  phthisis  ? 
— I  think  they  have,  slightly. 

55353.  Slightly,  do  you  say? — Yes,  not  a  great  deal. 
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55354.  As  regards  the  boarding  out  of  children,  you 
I)refer,  I  think,  tliat  they  sliould  be  boarded  out  with 
strangers  rathei'  than  with  relatives  ? — I  do,  decidedly. 

55355.  Covild  you  give  me  j'our  reasons  ? — I  think  for 
one  reason  tliat  relatives  generally  get  smaller  aliments 
for  tlie  cliildren.  The  authorities  seem  to  think  that, 
being  relations,  they  should  do  something  on  their  own 
accoiuit,  and  so  they  give  these  smaller  aliments.  Then 
I  think  the  relatives — say  it  is  an  aunt — think,  "  Well 
'  they  are  nieces  and  nej)hews,  but  we  have  our  own  chil- 
'  dren  here  " ;  and  so  perhaps  they  do  not  give  these 
boarded-out  children  quite  so  much  as  a  stranger  might 
do. 

55356.  Do  you  tliink  they  are  more  apt  to  draw  a  dis- 
tinction between  their  o^vn  children  and  a  nephew,  say, 
who  is  a  paxiper  ? — I  tliink  so. 

55357.  I  think  the  number  boarded  out  Avitli  strangers 
has  steadily  increased,  has  it  not  ? — It  has. 

55358.  And  you  think  with  satisfactory  results  ? — I  do 
think  it  has. 

55359.  What  is  the  inducement  to  a  person  wlio  is  not 
a  relative  to  take  a  child  of  this  kind  ? — In  the  countrj'  a 
great  many  foster-parents  take  children  simply  for 
compan}\  and  adopt  them  and  get  attached  to  them.  In 
one  of  my  parishes,  in  Bute,  there  was  an  old  woman 
who  had  had  a  great  many  boarded-out  children  through 
her  hands  ;  she  died  the  other  day,  and  about  ten  or  twelve 
of  these  old  boarded-out  children  came  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  to  attend  her  fimeral.  Then  there  was 
another  case  near  Edinburgh,  where  a  boy  was  boarded 
out  with  an  old  man ;  this  boy  got  on  tlie  railway  and 
got  on  well,  but  the  old  man,  his  foster-parent,  got  into 
bad  circumstances,  and  was  compelled  to  api^ly  for  relief. 
When  the  boy  heard  this,  lie  said  rather  than  that  his  old 
foster-parent  should  go  to  the  poorhoiise,  he  would 
come  forward  and  support  him  himself. 

55360.  Then  you  do  not  thinlc  that  the  dominant  motive 
is  to  make  something  out  of  the  child  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
so — that  is,  not  as  a  rule  ;  of  course  there  are  exceptional 
cases.  They  do  little  jobs  on  the  farms,  and  are  very 
useful  in  that  way  and  in  mnning  messages,  but  the 
foster-parents  do  not  make  a  livelihood  out  of  them. 

55361.  You  do  not  like  the  children  to  be  boarded 
out  in  houses  where  paupers  are  : boarded?  —  No, 
not  as  a  rvle,  though  I  have  seen  it  done. 

55362.  I  suppose  you  mean  that  where  there  is  a 
woman  with  a  family  who  is  in  receipt  of  out-relief,  you 
think  it  is  not  advisable  she  shoiild  have  boarded-out 
children  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is. 

55363.  Has  that  been  at  aU  common  in  the  past  ? — No, 
it  is  not  common.  Nor,  I  think,  shoiild  the  children  be 
boarded  out  where  there  is  a  lunatic. 

55364.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence  about 
the  Employers'  Liability  Act ;  you  seem  doubtful  as  to 
whether  in  the  long  run  it  has  put  more  people  on  the 
rates?— -Yes,  it  tells  both  ways,  I  think. 

55365.  It  is  asserted  to  us  by  a  good  many  witnesses 
that  it  is  more  difficult  now  than  it  was  for  an  elderly  man, 
or  a  man  with  grey  hair,  when  discharged  to  get  fresh 
employment  ? — That  is  quite  true  ;  but  I  think  there  is 
another  thing  comes  into  j^lay  there,  and  that  is  the 
trade  union  rate  of  wages.  If  a  man  has  to  pay  the 
same  rate  of  wages  to  an  oldish  man  that  he  is  paj'ing  to 
a  young  man,  he  would  choose  the  younger  man  if  he 
was  an  equally  competent  worker,  because  he  would 
probably  get  better  work  out  of  the  younger  and  stronger 
man. 

55366.  Then  would  you  like  to  have  some  control 
exercised  over  the  money  paid  to  widows  on  the  death 
of  their  husbands  ? — Yes,  that  is  a  very  necessary  thing. 

55367.  Several  cases  have  apparently  come  to  your 
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Yes.  The  last  lady  that  I  had  to  do  with  got  over  £200, 
and  she  went  off  on  a  tour  to  Ireland  with  it  and  spent 
the  whole  of  it. 

55368.  Among  the  suggestions  that  you  make  as 
regards  legislation  is  that  there  should  be  more  power 
of  detention  in  the  case  of  the  ins-and-outs  ? — Yes. 

_  55369.  I  see  that  in  one  of  your  parishes  you  say  that 
eighteen  paupers  were  admitted  into  the  poorhouse  on 


269  occasions  in  the  j^ear? — Yes.  That  was  in  Edin- 
burgh. 

55370.  Then  you  would  like  to  have  more  j)Ower  to 
remove  and  board  out  the  children  of  dissolute  parents  ? 
— Yes ;  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  that 
power. 

55371.  You  would  want  something  more,  wovild  you 
not  ?  You  would  want  jDower,  not  only  to  board  tlieni 
out,  but  to  retain  control  over  them  up  to  a  certain  age  ? 
—Yes. 

55372.  What  age  would  you  take? — I  think  up  to 
sixteen  or  seventeen. 

55373.  As  far  as  that  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  that  is  the  most 
important  time. 

55374.  Then  you  want  further  power  to  remove  to  the 
poorhouse  people  who  are  living  in  unsanitary  or  filthy 
conditions  ? — Yes. 

55375.  You  would  like  also  that  the  Procurator-fiscal 
should  have  the  power  of  prosecuting  deserting  hus- 
bands ? — I  think  it  would  be  better. 

55376.  Is  there  miich  collusion,  do  you  think  ? — Yes, 
I  think  there  is  a  good  deal.  I  know  that  the  man  stands 
round  the  corner  when  the  woman  applies  for  a  casual 
shelter  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  turns  up  afterwards 
on  many  occasions. 

55377.  Then  you  would  like  to  have  parochial  lodging- 
houses  instead  of  poorhovises  ;  are  they  cheajjer  ? — Yes, 
I  think  they  woiild  be  a  little.  But  I  would  only  liave 
them  in  certain  places — only  in  the  Highlands  and  the 
Islands.  1  do  not  think  that  in  the  centres  where  you 
have  large  poorhouses  they  would  be  cheaper. 

55378.  We  had  some  evidence  yesterday  which  1  think 
your  statement  corroliorates,  to  the  effect  that  the  refusal 
of  relief  to  women  with  illegitimate  children  has  had  a 
good  moral  effect  ? — Very  much  so,  I  think. 

55379.  Just  pushing  it  a  little  bit  further,  what  do 
you  suppose  hajspens  in  that  case  ?  Do  you  suppose  that 
the  man,  finding  tljat  the  woman  cannot  get  relief,  is 
more  likely  to  many  her? — I  tliink  so. 

55380.  It  appeals  to  him  ? — I  think  it  does. 

55381.  Are  there  many  cases  of  rather  feeble-minded 
girls  having  illegitimate  children  constantly  ? — There  are 
some  ;  not  a  great  many,  I  think. 

55382.  Have  any  suggestions  been  made  that  there 
should  be  a  power  of  detention  over  those  girls  who 
are  constantly  having  illegitimate  children? — I  think 
some  of  the  parishes  have  proposed  it,  but  that  is  all. 
The  Board  have  never  done  so. 

55383.  It  has  not  attained  such  dimensions  then  as, 
in  your  judgment,  to  justify  it  ? — No,  not  yet. 

55384.  As  a  General  Superintendent  you  go  into  in- 
dividual cases,  do  you  ? — Yes. 

55385.  And  that  is  .the  practice,  is  it,  in  Scotland  ? — 
Yes. 

55386.  Generally,  are  Parish  Councils  disposed  to  take 
your  advice? — Yes — especially  within  the  last  tlu-ee 
years,  since  we  have  had  this  new  form  of  report. 
It  is  entirely  different  to  Avhat  it  was.  It  is  veiy  seldom 
we  ever  get  a  refusal  now. 

55387.  I  see  that  you  have  no  power  of  attending  a 
Parish  Coimcil? — Not  imless  we  get  a  written  order 
signed  by  two  members  of  the  Board. 

55388.  Has  it  to  be  a  special  order  for  each  time  ? — 
I  read  the  Act  so. 

55389.  (Mr  Patten  MacDougall.)  You  do  not  really 
require  that,  do  you  ?  You  may  go  witlioiit  that — you  are 
never  refused  admission,  are  you  ? — I  would  not  like  to 
go  to  Old  Kirkpatrick  without  an  order. 

55390.  (Chairman.)  Is  that  the  general  interpretation, 
do  you  think,  that  is  put  on  the  law  ? — It  is  in  the  Act 
of  1845. 

55391.  Your  experience  is  that  outdoor  relief  does  not 
demoralise  more  than  indoor  relief? — I  do  not  think  it 
does. 

55392.  You  say  that  in  one  parish  150  paupers  gave 
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55393.  What  was  the  cause  of  that? — They  got 
employment  or  recovered,  or  their  families  grew  up  and 
were  able  to  support  them. 

55394.  Then  I  see  you  would  like  to  make  lunacy  a 
national  charge  ? — I  think  so. 

55395.  What  would  you  do  as  regards  settlement; 
would  you  be  disposed  to  abolish  it  altogether? — It 
would  save  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  expense,  I  thiiik. 

55396.  Would  it  operate  hardly  now  in  those  heavily- 
rated  parishes  ?    I  should  think  not  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

55397.  Have  you  much  difficulty  now  as  regards  the 
heavj'  charges  on  these  low  rented  districts  ? — No.  That 
is  not  the  case  in  my  district ;  that  is  more  in  the  North. 

55398.  Is  the  assessment  higher  in  some  of  those 
districts  imder  you  than  it  is  in  the  North? — It  is 
highest  in  tlie  North.  I  am  not  veiy  heavily  assessed 
in  any  of  my  coimties. 

55399.  {Mr  Patten  MacDoiigall.)  There  are  some 
Argyllshire  parishes  where  the  assessment  is  pretty  high, 
are  there  not? — Some  of  the  parishes  are,  but  nothing 
to  the  ones  in  the  North. 

55400.  (Chairman.)  How  do  you  account  for  that? 
Is  the  assessable  rental  higher  in  Argyllshire  ? — Yes,  it 
is  higher  there  than  it  is  in  the  North. 

55401.  What  about  Tiree  ? — Tiree  is  in  Argyllshire. 

55402.  Are  the  rates  high  there  ? — No,  not  very. 

55403.  So  you  have  not  experienced  any  difficulties 
in  this  respect? — No,  I  have  had  none  of  those  difficulties 
which  are  felt  in  Mr  Millar's  district. 

55404.  Are  there  many  parish  councillors  now  in 
these  poor  districts  who  do  not  pay  rates  ? — There  are 
some.  I  have  got  one  parish — not  in  the  Highlands — 
where  one  parish  councillor  does  not  pay  any  rates  at  all, 
as  he  has  been  exempted  from  paying  the  rates.  The 
Commission  of  1832  held  that  a  man  who  was  exempted 
from  paj'ing  rates  was  an  able-bodied  man  getting 
relief.  That  man  pays  nothing,  and  the  next  four  or 
five  on  the  list  of  councillors  pay  from  2s.  to  3s.  or  4s. — ■ 
tliat  is  all — so  there  is  no  very  great  inducement  to 
them  to  keep  down  the  rates. 

55405.  Is  the  practice  of  remitting  the  rates  prevalent 
in  any  part  of  your  district  ? — Yes ;  in  nearly  every 
parish  some  people  are  relieved  of  the  rates. 

55406.  And  they  are  not  made  paupers? — No,  they 
are  not ;  they  are  simply  relieved  of  the  rates. 

55407.  They  would  be  qualified  to  become  parish 
councillors,  would  they  ? — They  are  qualified,  and  some 
of  them  are  parish  coimcillors. 

55408.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  Those  who  are  in 
receipt  of  poor  relief,  or  who  are  exempted  from  paying 
poor  rates,  ought  not  to  be  on  the  roll  of  voters  ;  is  that 
not  so  ? — But  this  man  is  a  parish  councillor.  In  Denny 
there  is  one  parish  councillor  who  has  been  exempted 
from  the  rates  entirely,  and  he  is  on  the  Parish  Coiuicil. 

55409.  Must  it  not  be  that  he  has  been  exempted  from 
the  rates  in  a  year  subsequent  to  that  in  which  tlie 
Parish  Council  election  took  place  ? — Probably. 

55410.  (Chairman.)  Then  the  remission  would  be 
made  by  a  Parish  Council  of  which  he  is  a  member? — 
And  on  which  he  probably  voted. 

55411.  What  is  the  qualification  for  a  parish 
councillor  in  Scotland  ? — You  require  to  be  a  resident, 
and,  I  thiixk,  to  pay  rates. 

55412.  But  assuming  that  after  you  have  become  a 
parish  coimcillor  your  rates  are  remitted  to  you,  that 
does  not  invalidate  the  office  ? — It  did  not  in  this  case. 

'  55413.  (Mr  Gardiner.)  Supposing  a  man  pays  his  rates 
with  his  rent,  is  he  disqualified  from  standing  as  a 
parish  councillor? — No,  not  if  he  pays  his  rates  with 
his  rent. 

55414.  I  mean  if  lie  pays  an  increased  rent  and  the 
landlord  pays  tlie  rates  ?— No ;  he  is  all  right  then. 

55415.  (Chairman.)  When  a  man  has  his  rates  remitted 
to  him,  does  he  pay  rent,  or  is  tliere  an  understanding 
that  he  shoiild  pay  no  rent  ?— He  is  proliably  paying  rent. 
You  see  he  pays  the  rent  to  the  landlord,  but  then  he  has 
to  pay  the  taxes  to  the  collector. 
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55416.  Might  it  not  be  argued  that  if  the  rates  are 
remitted  to  him,  the  remission  is  practically  a  contribu- 
tion towards  the  rent  ? — It  is  ;  at  least  it  comes  to  that. 

55417.  (Mr  Bentham.)  And  if  his  rates  were  remitted, 
would  lie  be  strack  off  the  voters'  list  ? — Yes,  I  think  he 
would. 

55418.  (Mr  Russell  Wakefield.)  Supposing  a  person 
gets  excused  once  from  paying  rates,  that  does  not 
disqualify  him  in  subsequent  years,  does  it  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  so. 

55419.  In  paragraph  20  you  say,  "In  the  Highland 
'  coimties,  wliere  the  means  of  transit  to  the  poorhouse 
'  are  difficid.t.  Parish  Councils  sliow  great  disinclination 
'  to  send  paupers  to  the  poorhouse."  I  rather  want  to 
ascertain  whether  there  are  any  other  reasons  whj' 
parish  councillors  are  disinclined  to  send  them  to  the 
poorhouse,  or  whether  the  parish  councillors  themselves 
are  favourable  to  out-relief,  a2)art  from  that  consideration 
of  the  means  of  transit  ? — No  doubt  they  are  favourable 
to  out^relief,  and  that  consideration  operates  as  well  as 
the  difficulty  of  transit. 

55420.  The   general  feeling  of   the  population  in 
Scotland  is  in  favour  of  out-relief,  I  think  ? — Quite  so. 

55421.  In  regard  to  children,  is  anything  besides  food 
ever  given  to  those  children  in  tlie  schools — clothing,  for 
instance  ? — They  get  boots  and  shoes. 

55422.  I  thought  they  were  rather  independent  of 
boots  and  shoes  there  ? — No ;  they  get  them. 

55423.  Then  they  do  get  clothing  of  some  kind,  as 
well  as  food  ? — Yes. 

55424.  Are  the  dinners  and  the  gifts  of  clothing  kept 
sti'ictly  to  those  whose  mothers  are  in  receipt  of  poor 
relief  ? — Yes  ;  thej'  are  all  in  receipt  of  relief. 

55425.  Those  things  are  not  given  to  anybody  else  ? 
■  —No. 

55426.  Not  even  in  tlie  case  of  consumptives'  cliildren  ? 
— No ;  those  motliers  must  have  been  paupers  as  well  as 
their  children  consumjitive. 

55427.  In  your  judgment,  j^ou  say  outdoor  relief  is  Effect  of 

not  demoralising;  could  you  amplify  tliat  a  little  bit  for  out-relief  on 

nie,  as  to  why  you  think  so?    Is  it  solely  because  the ''^^M''^"^^'^'''^ 

people  volimtarily  give  up  their  aliments  ? — Tliat  is  one  ^^ti*""^ 

•  ...  13001'  towHrrds 

reason.     Going  round  and  visiting  paiipers,  you  see  ou(;.,.t,]ief  etc 

people  receiving  relief  who  are  most  respectable  and 

well-behaved,  and  who  evidently  require  this  to  live,  and 

wlio  behave  well  on  it. 

55428.  They  do  not  fly  to  it  readily  ?— No.  There  is 
a  gTcat  disinclination  to  accept  it — not  so  much  now  as 
formerly ;  but  still  there  is  a  great  disinclination. 

55429.  They  do  not  treat  it  as  sometliing  to  which 
tliej^  have  a  right,  and  therefore  readily  come  to  it  ? — 
Tlie  feeling  is  growing  slightly  that  they  really  have 
been  sx\bscribing  to  an  old-age  pension,  and  that  they 
are  entitled  to  it.  That  feeling  certainly  is  arising,  but 
not  to  a  very  great  extent. 

55430.  At  any  rate  you  would  not  say  that  because 
there  is  a  discoiiragement  I'ather  of  indoor  relief,  that 
encoiirages  them  to  apply  for  outdoor  relief  ? — I  do  not 
thinlt  so. 
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55431.  (Mr  Bentham.)  You  said  in  answer  to  a  question 
that  you  were  in  favour  of  the  pulilic  health  authority 
dealing  ■with  phthisical  cases ;  would  tliat  not  involve 
compulsory  jirovision  of  hospital  accommodation? — 
Probably  it  would. 

55432.  Would  that  not  be  rather  costly  in  manj^ 
parishes  ? — Yes,  it  would. 

55433.  If  any  other  members  of  the  family  required 
maintaining,  would  you  have  those  maintained  through 
the  public  liealth  authority  ? — No  ;  thi'ough  the  Poor  Law 
authority. 

55434.  So  that  the  Poor  Law  would  be  dealing  with 
part  of  the  family  ? — Yes. 

55435.  And  tlie  public  health  authority  with  the  other 
part  ? — Yes. 

55436.  If  cases  suffering  from  phthisis  came  under  the 
notice  now,  or  even  then,  of  the  Poor  Law  authorities, 
would  you  say  they  should  be  transferred  to  the  i)ublic 
health  authority? — A  person  suffering  from  phthisis 
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should  be  treated  m  the  same  way  that  you  would  isolate 
a  person  suffering  from  fever. 

55437.  There  are  not  many  persons  suffering  from  this 
disease  in  Scotland  in  proportion  to  the  population,  are 
there  ? — I  do  not  think  so — nothing  extraordinaiy. 

55438.  And  it  is  dying  out,  I  suppose,  in  Scotland  ? — I 
hope  so. 

55439.  In  that  case,  would  it  be  wise  to  make  special 
provision  througli  another  authority  compulsorily  for 
hospital  accommodation  for  this  class  of  case  ? — It  might 
be  expensive.  If  I  could  be  assured  that  it  would  die 
out,  of  course  I  should  not  advocate  it  at  all. 

55440.  There  is  already  provision  made  in  some  of  the 
poorhouses,  which,  as  I  understand  from  you,  is  satis- 
factory ? — So  far,  yes. 

55441.  What  woidd  be  the  gain  in  transferring  it  to 
the  public  healtli  authority  if  these  present  arrangements 
are  satisfactory? — I  think  the  public  health  authority 
would  even  make  it  better.  They  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  deal  witli  tlie  public  liealth,  whereas  in  the  poor 
law  they  liave  got  other  people  as  well  to  deal  with — the 
poor  children  and  the  hmatics  in  the  wards  of  some 
poorhouses.  I  think  if  they  specialised  it,  it  might  be 
better. 

55442.  Would  not  provision  made  by  the  Poor  Law 
authorities — that  is,  special  wards  set  apart  compulsorily, 
as  it  were — get  over  the  difficulty  in  a  much  cheaper 
form? — Yes,  it  might. 

55443.  It  is  not  a  question  of  sentiment,  is  it,  with  you 
that  they  shoidd  be  treated  hy  the  public  health  authority 
rather  than  by  the  Poor  Law  ? — No  ;  I  think  they  would 
be  just  as  well  treated  by  the  Poor  Law  as  by  the  public 
health  authority. 

55444.  Witli  regard  to  the  apprenticeship  system 
which  you  mention  in  paragraph  38,  is  that  practice 
peculiar   to  Edinl)urgh  ? — I  think  it  is  in  my  district. 

linbur^li  There  may  be  a  few  other  places  that  do  it,  but  Edin- 
ish  system  burgli  is  the  principal  one  at  any  rate. 

supple  55445.  In  other  parts  of  (Scotland  they  manage  to  put 

out  tlie  boys  to  occupations  without  having  to  supplement 
their  earnings,  do  they  not  ? — Yes. 
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55446.  Were  the  hfty-nine  you  mentioned  apprenticed 
to  si:)ecial  trades,  wliere  the  wages  paid  are  low? — Yes, 
they  are  apprenticed  to  trades,  and  I  do  not  suppose  they 
would  make  enougli  for  the  first  year  or  two  to  keep 
them  without  being  helped.  In  the  country  districts  a 
boy  often  goes  to  work  on  a  farm,  and  he  gets  odd  things 
liere  and  there,  and  it  is  cheaper  to  keep  him.  He  is 
more  easily  able  to  keep  himself  in  the  coimtiy. 

55447.  Does  the  jjractice  of  paying  a  premium  to  a 
master  obtain  in  Scotland  ? — I  do  not  know  of  it  much  ; 
I  do  not  think  so. 

55448.  With  regard  to  the  children  wlio  are  boarded 
out  with  relatives,  you  say  they  are  paitl  rather  less  than 
in  cases  where  they  are  boarded  out  with  strangers  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  so. 

55449.  Do  you  not  think  relatives  ought  to  do  a  little  ? — 
They  should. 

55450.  And  that  really  in  many  cases  the  relatives 
would  take  them,  even  if  no  relief  were  granted  at  all  ? — 
They  do. 

55451.  Probably  it  would  be  rather  hard  on  them  if 
they  did  take  them  without  any  relief  being  granted, 
especially  where  a  smaU  allowance  might  meet  the 
case  ? — It  does  certainly  help  them  in  that  way. 

55452.  After  all,  it  is  better  that  they  should  be 
brought  up  with  relatives  than  with  strangers,  is  it 
not? — No,  I  do  not  think  so.    I  may  have  been  im- 

.  fortunate  in  those  children  that  I  visited  who  were  with 
relatives,  but  the  ones  with  strangers  were,  certainly, 
without  any  doubt,  better  looked  after  and  more 
comfortable. 

55453.  Really  there  is  no  advantage  iv,  relationship 
then?  That  must  be  singular  to  Scotland.  Are  there 
many  children  in  poorhouses  ? — In  the  larger  poorhouses 
there  are  a  good  many  just  waiting  till  they  get 
g-uardians  to  board  them  out  with. 

55454.  How  many  are  there  in  Edinburgh? — There 


55455.  Will  they  average  aboiit  that  in  the  course  of  14  May  1907. 
the  year  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.   

55456.  How  are  they  educated  ? — I  do  not  visit  the 
poorhouse  officially,  but  I  think  they  liave  got  school- 
masters in  Edinburgh.  Li  the  comitry,  in  Oban,  for 
instance,  wliere  there  are  a  good  many  boarded  in  the 
poorhouse — and  I  am  sorry  to  say  they  will  not  board 
them  out  there — they  are  sent  to  the  school,  which  is 
next  door  to  the  poorhouse. 

55457.  Do  you  approve  of  their  being  maintained  in 
the  workliouse? — No,  not  if  it  can  possibly  be  helped. 

55458.  Is  there  any  provision  made  anywhere  in 
Scotland,  in  your  district  say,  by  means  of  homes,  for 
receiving  the  children  prior  to  their  being  boarded  out  ? — 
No.  They  go  direct  to  their  foster-parents'  homes  from 
the  poorhouse. 

55459.  [Professor  Smart.)  Do  you  consider  that  there 
is  any  call  in  Scotland  for  any  great  change  in  the  Poor 
Law  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 
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55460.  Has  there  been  any  complaint  of  the  Parish 
Councils  as  a  body  ? — No,  except  over  a  lot  of  details, 
such  as  building  houses  for  Parish  Cormcil  offices.  You 
have  power  in  a  iiarish  wliich  is  partly  burghal  and 
partly  landward  to  build  Parish  Council  offices ;  and  at 
present  they  get  over  the  difficulty  of  building  a  house 
for  an  inspector  by  building  a  house  and  putting  the 
inspector  in  as  caretaker.  He  gets  his  six  rooms  in  the 
house,  but  he  is  not  there  as  insp)ector,  but  as  caretaker. 

55461.  Am  I  not  right  in  saying  that  the  people  are 
pretty  well  satisfied  with  their  Parish  Coimcils  ? — I  think 
they  are,  as  a  rule. 

55462.  It  is  more  honoured,  I  think,  than  a  Board  of 
Guardians  in  England  ? — I  have  not  had  mucli  experience 
of  Boards  of  Guardians  in  England. 

55463.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  ambition  to 
get  on  a  Parish  Council  in  Scotland,  is  there  not  ? — Yes, 
except  that  there  is  not  a  very  great  poll.  A  parish 
generally  polls  aboiit  a  third  for  a  Parish  Council  election. 

55464.  Women  have  been  found  of  considerable 
benefit,  have  they  not  ? — Exceedingly ;  and  they  are 
most  useful  members. 

55465.  Referring  to  your  second  paragraph,  is  there 
any  reason  for  the  number  of  Scottish  inspectors  being 
smaller  than  the  number  of  English  and  Irish  inspectors  ? 
— Only  that  Scotland  just  takes  what  slie  can  get. 

55466.  The  usual  neglect  since  the  Union,  in  fact.  In 
paragraph  11  you  say  that  Linlithgow  is  chiefly  industrial ; 
what  are  its  industries  ? — Shale  oil. 

55467.  You  say  there  are  a  good  number  of  farms  and 
coal  mines  as  well ;  are  there  other  industries  besides 
those  ? — I  think  there  is  some  bootmaking. 

55468.  But  it  is  generally  industrial  because  of  the 
shale,  is  it  ? — Yes. 
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55469.  You  are  in  favour  of  printing 


,        ^         -  tlie  list  of  the^j^^„tagoof 
poor  r— I  think  it  does  good.  printing  a  list 

55470.  Is  it  not  apt  to  be  a  little  too  deterrent  ?— Do  °f  paupers. 
you  think  that  a  person  who  really  is  entitled  to  relief 

might  be  choked  off  from  applying  in  consequence  ? 

55471.  I  think  in  a  country  like  Scotland  you  might 
di'ive  a  good  deal  of  real  distress  imderground  ? — I 
prefer  that  the  list  should  be  printed.  There  might  be 
one  or  two  cases  of  hardship,  but  I  think  on  the  whole 
the  balance  would  be  in  favour  of  having  the  list 
printed. 

55472.  You  say  in  paragraph  21,  "  The  general  opinion  popuiar 

'  being  that  no  decent  person  should  be  sent  to  the  pooi-  sentiment  as 
'  house  "  ;  is  that  not  a  little  strong?    Take  the  case  of  to  the  poor- 
entirely  destitute,  fi-iendless  old  people,  for  example ;  house, 
the  feeling  is  quite  strong  in  favour  of  sending  these  to 
the  poorhouse,  is  it  not  ? — If  there  is  no  one  to  look  after 
them. 

55473.  Entirely  destitute,  friendless  people,  I  put  it  ? 
— Yes,  but  that  is  an  exception,  certainly. 

55474.  Where  paupers'  houses  are  thatched,  are  they  The  thatching 
houses  belonging  to  paupers  themselves,  crofters  ? — In  of  paupers' 
some  cases.  houses. 
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55475.  You  would  not  thatch  the  house  of  a  landlord 
who  had  let  a  house  to  a  pauper,  would  yow  ? — I  think  I 
know  of  cases  where  they  are  landlords'  houses. 

55476.  And  where  rent  was  being  charged  ? — Yes. 

55477.  That  is  not  qmie  right,  is  it  ? — No,  in  one  way 
it  is  not. 

55478.  Is  Miss  Barclay,  the  lady  superintendent,  an 
official  of  the  Parish  Council? — She  is,  of  Edinburgh. 

55479.  Referring  to  paragraph  48,  do  you  see  any 
jiractical  chance  of  legislation  with  regard  to  widows 
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55480.  What  hold  have  you  on  them? — You  cannot 
do  anything. 

55481.  You  have  not  thought  of  what  is  possible? — 
It  might  be  taken  into  account,  as  has  been  done,  by 
saying,  "  You  will  get  nothing  but  the  poorhouse  if  this 
'  money  is  spent  within  a  certain  time." 

55482.  But  the  money  will  go  before  they  appeal  to 
you  ? — Very  often  in  the  parishes  in  Scotland  they  know 
all  about  who  are  going  to  appeal  for  relief  a  year  before 
they  do  so. 

55483.  (Mr  Phelps.)  Are  there  any  purposes  for  which 
you  think  a  parish  is  not  a  good  area  nowadays  ? — I  think 
there  might  be  an  enlarged  area  for  rating. 

55484.  You  speak  about  a  national  rate ;  what  would 
that  imply  exactly?  What  is  your  idea  of  a  national 
rate? — I  think  so  far  as  lunacy  goes,  that  at  all  events 
it  should  be  paid  equally  from  the  whole  coimtiy. 

55485.  Do  you  propose  to  continue  the  existing  system 
of  rating,  but  to  pay  all  the  rates  into  a  common  fund, 
and  then  to  dole  them  out  again  to  the  different  localities  ? 
— ^I  think  the  money  should  go  into  a  common  fimd,  and 
each  locality  should  claim  for  what  was  necessary. 

55486.  You  do  not  mean  an  extension  of  the  system 
of  grants  from  the  consolidated  fimd,  do  you  ? — No. 

55487.  Or  from  the  income  tax? — No. 

55488.  Or  from  any  of  those  funds  ? — No. 

55489.  But  merely  that  we  should  pool  more  or  less 
the  rates  of  the  country,  and  then  distribute  them? — 
Yes ;  that  is  all. 

55490.  Do  you  think  there  are  any  purposes  for  which 
the  imion  of  parishes  would  be  desirable? — I  do  not 
think  it  wo\ild  be  any  cheaper  in  administration.  Take, 
for  instance,  these  six  parishes  in  Peebles ;  the  total 
salaries  for  the  six  inspectors  there  only  came  to  £73 ; 
if  those  six  parishes  were  all  combined  into  one  area, 
you  would  not  get  a  man  to  give  his  whole  time  for  £73, 
so  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  saving. 

55491.  Would  you  say  in  a  case  of  that  sort,  although 
the  income  seems  very  large  for  the  number  of  paupers, 
that  a  great  part  of  the  inspector's  duty  is  the  prevention 
of  pauperism  ? — Quite  so. 

55492.  He  might  be  very  weU  earning  his  £73, 
although  he  had  a  very  small  list  of  paupers  to  show  for 
it  ? — Yes,  he  might,  because,  amongst  other  tilings,  there 
would  be  the  travelling. 

55493.  He  might  be  earning  it  all  the  more  because 
of  the  list  being  so  small  ? — Yes. 

55494.  Should  you  be  in  favour  of  a  system  by  which 
the  inspectors  were  made  into  a  Government  service  ? — 
I  think  that  would  add  to  the  expense.  I  would  rather 
leave  it  as  it  stands. 

55495.  It  would  give  people  more  chance  of  promotion, 
and  it  would  give  people  more  chance  of  movement  ? — 
Yes,  it  would. 

55496.  You  would  be  glad  to  see  some  test  before  they 
are  appointed  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

55497.  Wliat  sort  of  test  have  you  in  your  mind  ? — 
I  think  they  sliould  be  examined  on  the  Board's  niles 
and  recommendations. 

55498.  Is  there  any  form  of  diploma  given  by  the 
Universities  of  Scotland  which  you  could  expect  them 
to  hold?— No. 

55499.  Or  anything  showing  that  they  possessed  a 
general  knowledge  of  economics?— I  do  not  think  so. 
I  think  that  would  be  too  much  to  ask. 


55500.  You  have  nothing  in  your  mind  that  could  be 
adopted  ? — No. 

55501.  (Mr  Bentham.)  Would  they  submit  themselves  ; 
to  an  examination  for  the  amount  that  is  paid  by  these  ' 
six  parishes  ? — I  think  so. 

55502.  (Professor  Smart.)  Many  of  the  inspectors  are 
quite  poor  men,  villagers  who  could  not  be  expected 
to  pass  any  special  examination,  are  they  not? — Not  a 
very  hard  one,  at  any  rate,  but  enough  to  know  the 
outlines  of  their  business. 

55503.  A  great  many  inspectors  are  chosen  because  Occupations, 
they  belong  to  the  people  and  know  the  people,  are  they  etc.  of  Inspec- 
not  ? — Yes.  tors  of  Poor. 

55504.  (Mr  Phelps.)  Do  they  differ  veiy  much  in  class 
and  position  from  tlie  schoolmasters  ? — In  my  parishes 
most  of  them  are  schoolmasters.  I  give  the  figaires  in 
paragraph  26,  and  I  see  that  99  are  schoolmasters  out  of 
225,  that  is  nearly  50  per  cent,  are  schoobnasters.  The 
rest  are  farmers,  bankers,  tailors,  joiners,  grocers,  and  so 
on,  including  one  chemist,  one  baker,  one  fishcurer,  and 
one  coal  merchant. 

55505.  Is  there  any  test  of  efficiency  for  a  school- 
master?— Under  the  School  Board,  yes. 

55506.  That  would  meet  the  objection,  then,  that  there 
should  be  one  for  the  Poor  Law  inspector  with  regard  to 
the  great  majority  of  them  at  any  rate  ? — Yes. 

55507.  Have  you  come  across  in  your  district  questions 
of  administration  of  charities  ? — Very  little. 

55508.  Have  you  not  any  co-operation  with  your  charit-  Co-operation 
able  people  ? — Yes.  A  good  many  parish  councillors  of  between  Poor 
Edinburgh  are  also  members  of  charitable  organisations.  Law  and 
and  give  information  at  the  relief  committee  meetings  charity  in 


as  to  this  man  or  that  woman  being  on  such  and  such 
fund,  or  such  and  such  another. 

55509.  Is  there  much  interchange  of  cases  between 
the  two,  do  you  think? — Yes,  there  is  a  good  deal. 
There  are  about  sixty  charities  in  Edinburgh,  so  that  it  is 
difficult  to  get  the  whole  of  them  mider  obsei"vation. 

55510.  I  can  understand  that, 
is  this :  do  you  think  that  in 


Edinburgh. 
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What  I  rather  mean 
Scotland   there   is  a 
strong  motive  for  saving  people  from  becoming  paupers  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  there  is. 

55511.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  desirable  thing  to  do, 
apart  from  the  expense  and  so  forth  ? — Certainly. 

55512.  So  far,  do  j'ou  feel,  or  is  it  generally  felt,  that  The  stigma  of 
pauperism  is  a  stigma  ? — It  is.  pauperism. 

55513.  Whether  it  is  out  or  in  ? — Especially  in,  but 
both. 

55514.  What  is  the  origin  of  that  distinction,  do  you 
think  ? — I  do  not  know ;  I  fancy  they  look  upon  it  more 
as  a  prison. 

55515.  That  woidd  be  rather  commiseration  than  con- 
deiimation,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

55516.  However,  you   think   there  is  that  definite 
difference  ? — I  think  there  is  quite  that  distinction. 

55517.  Do  you  think  in  the  life  of  the  people,  in  the 
country  first  of  all,  that  the  expectation  of  assistance  from 
the  Poor  Law  is  a  force  ? — That  they  look  forward  to  it  ? 

55518.  That  they  look  forward  to  it  in  their  old  age? 
— As  a  right  ? 

55519.  As  a  probability? — You  often  hear  people  say,- 
"  I  will  have  to  come  to  the  house  some  day." 

55520.  Is  tliat  put  forward  as  an  excuse  for  extrava- 
gance at  the  moment? — No,  not  as  an  excuse,  but  as  a 
dread. 

55521.  Do  you  tliiiilc  that  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law  now  is  a  check  on  making  provision  for  old 
age  ? — That  it  prevents  people'making  provision,  because 
they  know  they  must  get  relief  ? 

55522.  Yes. — It  might  to  a  certain  extent. 

55523.  I  gather  from  your  statement  that  you  do  not  fhe  effect  of 
tliink  it  has  much  effect  upon  the  rate  of  wages  ? — I  do  poor  relief  on 
not  think  so,  except  perhai^s  in  the  case  of  a  charwoman  wages, 
and  such  like. 

55524.  Do  you  distinguish  women's  work  from  men's 
work? — Tes.  I  do  not  think  it  has  much  effect  upon 
the  rate  of  wages  in  the  principal  trades. 
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55525.  You  would  apply  that  to  the  towns  as  well  as 
to  the  country? — Yes. 

55526.  (Mr  Gardiner.)  As  regards  those  parishes 
where  the  schoolmaster  is  also  the  inspector  of  poor,  do 
not  his  two  sets  of  duties  conflict? — No,  not  to  any 
extent. 

55527.  How  does  he  manage  the  visiting,  for  example  ? 
— Most  of  the  parishes  where  the  schoolmasters  are 
inspectors  are  very  small  parishes. 

55528.  Then  he  goes  out  of  school  hours  ? — Yes.  He 
is  only  required  to  make  two  statutory  visits  in  the  year. 
If  he  visits  twice  a  year  and  fiUs  it  in  in  his  book,  he 
has  fulfdled  his  obligations  under  the  statute. 

55529.  So,  practically,  the  schoolmasters  are  only 
inspectors  of  poor  in  very  small  parishes  ? — Yes. 

55530.  As  regards  the  limatics  who  are  boarded  out, 
does  it  come  within  the  sphere  of  your  duty  to  inspect 
them? — No,  but  I  do  inspect  them  occasionally.  The 
Board  of  Lunacy  is  responsible,  and  they  have  inspect- 
ing officers  who  visit  all  the  boarded-out  limatics. 

55531.  So  you  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
them  ?— No. 

55532.  Nor  with  the  lunatics  in  the  poorhouses  ? — No, 
Mr  Barclay  visits  the  poorhouses.  I  have  been  through 
the  lunatic  wards  in  our  poorhouse,  but  that  is  just  by 
the  way. 

55533.  (Mrs  Bosanquet.)  In  paragraph  2,  when  you 
say  that  the  total  staff  of  inspectors  in  England  is  67, 
are  you  referring  to  Poor  Law  inspectors  ? — I  am  refer- 
ring to  the  whole  staff,  medical  and  everything. 

55534.  Including  sanitary  inspectors  also? — I  think 
we  include  the  sanitary  inspectors. 

55535.  Do  the  superintendents  in  Scotland  have  any 
medical  training  for  their  sanitary  work,  or  any  special 
training  for  it  ? — Some  of  them  have  passed  examinations 
in  Public  Health. 

55536.  I  think  you  said  just  now  that  a  certain 
number  of  bankers  are  also  inspectors  ? — Yes. 

55537.  Would  they  be  bankers  or  bank  managers  ? — 
Bank  managers. 

55538.  It  soimds  rather  a  wealthy  position  ? — The  one 
I  recall  just  now  is  the  bank  manager  at  Dunoon ;  he  is 
inspector  of  poor. 

55539.  Woirld  there  not  be  a  difficrdty  in  apportioning 
pensions,  or  in  making  a  scale  of  pensions,  which  would 
apply  to  inspectors  who  have  such  a  very  small  amoimt 
of  work  and  such  very  small  salaries? — It  is  done  in 
England  and  Ireland,  I  think. 

55540.  I  do  not  fancy  in  England  you  ever  find  an 
inspector  with  any  salary  as  low  as  £10,  which  was  one 
that  I  think  you  quoted  ? — There  are  none  as  low  as  that 
in  England,  of  course.  One  of  my  men  gets  £6  a  year 
as  inspector,  collector,  and  clerk. 

55541.  It  would  be  difficult  to  apportion  a  pension  on 
that,  would  it  not? — He  might  get  a  small  pension  in 
proportion  to  his  present  salary. 

55542.  Then  it  would  have  to  be  irrespective  of  the 
amount  of  their  work,  or  the  size  of  their  parish? — I 
would  make  the  pension  correspond  to  the  amount  of 
the  work  that  they  had  done. 

55543.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  having  a  woman 
inspector  for  the  boarded-out  children? — Yes,  I  should. 
They  have  one  in  Glasgow,  who,  I  believe,  is  doing  very 
good  work. 

55544.  With  that  exception,  are  the  boarded-out 
children  ever  seen  by  a  woman,  unless  she  is  a  guardian 
or  foster  parent? — There  are  ladies  on  the  visiting 
committees  who  go  round  and  visit  the  boarded-out 
children. 

55545.  Do  the  inspectors  record  and  report  all  applica- 
tions, whether  they  reject  them  or  not? — I  am  afraid 
some  slip  by.  They  are  bound  to  report  them  all,  and 
they  ought  to  do  so,  and  we  enforce  it,  whenever  we  can. 

55546.  Is  there  any  possible  means  of  checking  it,  if 
an  inspector  chooses  not  to  record  an  application  ? — No, 
unless  by  roundabout  means,  such  as  asking  a  policeman 
if  such-and-such  a  man  had  gone  to  the  Parish  Council 
and  applied  for  relief,  and  then  going  and  looking  at  the 
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record  of  applications,  and,  if  you  see  no  entry  there, 
asking  the  inspector  why  the  man's  name  was  not  down. 
He  would  say,  "  I  was  just  going  to  do  it  and  I  was  in- 
terrupted," or  something. 

55547.  Then  unless  some  special  reason  called  your 
attention  to  it,  or  unless  there  was  some  special  cause, 
you  would  have  no  reason  for  making  the  inquiry  ? — No ; 
and  then  you  cannot  tell. 

55548.  Can  you  teU  us  anything  about  the  bearing  of 
night  asylums  in  Edinburgh  upon  Poor  Law  work  ? — I 
do  not  think  I  can  exactly. 

55549.  Do  you  see  much  of  the  work  of  the  night 
asylums  ? — No. 

55550.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  class  of  people 
who  go  to  them  ? — They  are  very  poor — just  the  lowest, 
I  believe. 

55551.  Do  you  know  whether  they  are  the  class  of 
people  who  M^ould  be  found  in  the  casual  wards  in 
England? — Yes,  probably  they  are  just  the  same.  In 
some  of  our  parishes,  we  have  something  very  much  like 
a  casual  ward  where  the  tramps  are  put  in ;  I  have  seen 
them,  but  they  are  not  in  Edinburgh. 

55552.  Would   those  be  refuges  ?  —  Yes,  just  for 
tramps. 

55553.  Would  they  be  due  to  private  charity? — No, 
not  at  first.  We  stopped  it  in  one  parish  where  in- 
numerable tramps  were  accommodated  out  of  the  poor 
rate  ;  now  a  vokmtaiy  assessment  has  been  made  in  the 
town. 

55554.  Do  you  know  at  all  what  proportion  of  people 
who  frequent  the  poor  asylums  are  drafted  into  the 
workhouse  and  Poor  Law  institutions?  Are  there  any 
numbers  who  go  in  from  these  night  asylums  and 
refuges  ? — Yes,  a  great  many  of  them  go  there  the  one 
night,  and  apply  at  the  Parish  Council  office  the  next 
day. 

55555.  Are  those  mostly  residents  in  Edinburgh,  or 
are  they  people  from  outside  ? — They  come  f-rom  outside  ; 
they  are  tramping  through  the  country. 

55556.  Is  there  a  system  by  which  the  tramps  and  Need  for 
casuals  are  housed  in  the  police  cells  in  your  district  ? —  tramps  being 
No ;  but  I  think  there  should  be.    I  think  the  tramps  under  cha.rg& 
should  be  under  the  charge  of  the  police  entirely.  '^^  police. 

55557.  I  believe  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  it  is  the 

fact,  is  it  not,  that  the  police  make  a  business  of  that  ?  Tramps  ad- 
In  some  of  my  parishes  they  go  straight  to  a  policeman  raitted  to 
and  he  gives  them  a  ticket.  casual  sick- 

55558.  For  the  police  cells? — No,  for  the  casual  sick  tickets  i.'sued 
house ;  but  that  is  not  strictly  allowable,  of  course.  by  police. 

55559.  That  would  be  without  the  medical  certificate  ? 
—Yes. 

55560.  Are  there  any  other  methods  of  dealing  with 
the  tramps  that  are  habitual  in  Scotland  ? — I  think  these 
are  the  principal  ones. 

55561.  Can  you  account  at  all  for  the  fact  that  the  Large  propor- 
proportion  of  children  amongst  Scottish  vagrants  is  so  tion  of 
much  larger  than  it  is   amongst  a  similar  class  in  children 
England  ?— No. 

55562.  It  came  out  in  the  VagTancy  Report  ?- 
I  am  afraid  I  cannot  account  for  it. 

55563.  (Chairman.)    Does  the  Edinburgh  relief  com-  Method  of 
mittee  sit  eveiy  day  ? — No,  they  sit  about  three  days  administering 
a  week.     They  miss  a  week  now  and  then,  but  it  relief  in 
averages  about  that.  Edinburgh. 

55564.  Does  the  same  committee  sit  each  day,  or  is 
there  a  rota? — The  same  people  sit.  It  is  divided  up 
into  committees,  and  the  same  people  sit  on  their  own 
committee,  and  the  same  chairman. 
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55565.  (Mr  Chandler.)  Li  your  paragraph  38  you  refer 
to  the  scheme  of  the  Edinburgh  Parish  Council  for  dealing 
with  their  apprentices,  and  I  think  you  approve  of  it  ? — 
I  do. 

55566.  Has  it  not  supplied  what  is  felt  to  be  a  great 
need  in  dealing  with  that  class  of  children  ? — I  think  it 
has. 

55567.  Which  the  law  at  present  does  not  do  ? — No. 

55568.  Would  it  be  necessary  for  that  Parish  Council 
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to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
for  Scotland  ? — They  do  it  without  that. 

55569.  It  is  quite  open  then  for  all  other  Parish 
Councils  to  adopt  a  similar  course  without  any  alteration 
of  the  law,  I  take  it  ? — {Mr  Patten-MacDougaU.)  In  para- 
graph 38  the  words  you  use  are,  "  Whether  strictly  legally 
'  or  not,  I  am  not  jDrepared  to  say  "  ? — Yes,  I  do  use  those 
words. 

55570.  (Mr  Chandler)  Then,  in  reference  to  those 
cases  that  you  give  in  paragraph  48,  where  compensation 
is  received  by  a  widow,  I  assume  tliat  where  there  are 
children  it  would  be  customary  for  the  court  to  award 
an  amount  per  child,  and  that  they  would  not  give  the 
widow  the  total  sum  if  there  are  children  to  provide 
for  ? — I  think  in  Scotland  she  gets  the  full  sum.  Both 
those  widows,  I  might  mention,  had  children. 

55571.  Then,  in  that  case,  I  assume,  the  Scottish  law 
differs  from  the  English  law  ? — One  of  them  had  a  lump 
sum  down,  and  both  had  children  and  large  families — 
one  of  them  especially. 

55572.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougall).  Woiild  that  not  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  coui-t  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  so. 

55573.  Supposing  an  application  was  made  to  the 
court,  "  We  want  this  money  allocated,  as  it  may  not 
'  be  spent  quite  as  it  ought  to  be  " — would  not  the  court 
probably  take  the  view  that  it  is  as  well  that  some  provision 
should  be  made  for  keejaing  it  for  the  children  ? — The 
court  might  do  so ;  but  it  all  depends  upon  the  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Act. 

55574.  Would  your  proposal  be  to  go  to  Parliament  to 
get  some  provision  in  order  to  effect  that  ? — Quite  so — 
to  administer  the  trust  practicallj^ 

55575.  {Miss  Hill.)  In  paragraph  31,  where  you  speak 
of  1203  children  at  school,  do  you  mean  children  whose 
mothers  are  in  receipt  of  parish  relief? — Yes,  the 
mothers  are  all  in  receipt  of  relief. 

55576.  Then  it  is  about  a  third  of  those  particular 
children  who  are  dealt  with  in  this  way  ? — Yes. 

55577.  It  is  not  a  third  of  all  the  children  at  school 
who  are  dealt  with  in  this  way  ? — No. 

55578.  But  a  third  of  all  the  paupers  ? — Exactly. 

55579.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  superiority  of  the 
treatment  of  children  boarded  out  with  strangers,  to  the 
treatment  of  children  boarded  out  with  relatives,  is  that 
not  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  more  selection  of  the 
family  with  whom  they  are  boarded  in  the  one  case  than 
in  the  other  ? — That  is  a  factor  certainly. 

55580.  A  family  would  be  selected  in  the  case  of  a 
child  who  was  to  be  boarded  out,  but  less  so  in  the 
case  of  relatives  ? — Quite  so. 

55581.  I  should  think  that  would  be  really  the  ground 
of  the  difference,  would  it  not  ? — Certainly  it  would  be 
one  ground. 

55582.  Referring  to  paragraph  38, 1  suppose  the  reason 
that  the  custom  is  not  adopted  generally  of  supplement- 
ing a  boy's  wages,  is  tlrat  the  general  tendency  of  such 
a  course  might  be  to  excuse  the  employer  from  giving 
as  good  terms  as  he  m.ight  otherwise  give  ? — It  is 
practically  illegal. 

55583.  There  is  some  reason  for  its  being  illegal,  is 
there  not?  It  is  a  power  that  ought  to  be  used  only 
with  discretion,  is  it  not  ? — Surely. 

55584.  So  that  you  would  be  rather  in  favour,  I 
suppose,  of  legalising  it  vmder  certain  cojiditions,  or  with 
a  reference  to  the  Board,  rather  than  giving  a  general 
power  of  doing  it  ? — Yes.. 

55585.  It  might  be  held,  might  it  not,  to  have  a 
detrimental  effect  on  the  earnings  of  young  people 
beginning  work,  if  their  earnings  were  generally  supple- 
mented by  the  Poor  Law? — Do  j^ou  mean  that  they 
would  not  work  enough  then  ? 

55586.  That  the  master  would  not  give  them  as  much 
money  if  he  knevr  it  would  be  supplemented  by  the 
parish  ? — ^It  might  operate  in  that  way. 

55587.  So  you  would  be  in  favour  of  the  power 
being  given,  only  providing  it  was  appiroved  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  ? — Yes ;  so  that  they  would  have 
some  control  over  it. 


55588.  {Mr  Patten-MaeBougall.)  Your  headquarters 
are  in  Edinburgh,  I  think  ? — They  are. 

55589.  But  a  large  portion  of  your  time  is  spent  in 
visiting  your  district  ? — Yes. 

55590.  At  the  same  time,  I  think  it  is  the  practice 
of  the  general  superintendents,  is  it  not,  to  attend  the 
Board  at  certain  stated  times  ? — Yes. 

55591.  Generally,  I  think,  once  a  week?  —  On  a 
Friday,  and  on  a  Saturday  occasionally. 

55592.  In  order  that  you  may  acquaint  yourselves 
with  what  is  going  on  at  the  Board  with  reference  to 
your  own  district,  and  in  order  that  you  may  confer  with 
the  other  general  superintendents  who  are  there  (that  is, 
those  of  them  who  are  sufficiently  near  Edinbui'gh),  and 
with  the  Board,  as  to  matters  of  interest  arising  in  the 
course  of  your  work  ? — Yes. 

55593.  You  find  that  a  satisfactory  system,  do  you 
not  ? — Very  much  so  indeed.  We  like  to  keep  in  touch 
with  every  question  that  is  going  on  as  far  as  we  can. 

55594.  And  that  is  acceptable,  is  it  not,  to  the  Parish 
Councils  ? — I  think  so. 

55595.  You  are  thus  able  to  commimicate  to  the 
Parish  Councils  the  latest  views  which  the  Board  may 
have  as  regards  any  matter  which  arises  in  the  course  of 
your  work? — Yes,  and  I  have  done  so  on  several 
occasions. 

55596.  That,  of  course,  covers  both  your  Poor  Law 
duties  and  your  Public  Health  duties  ? — Both. 

55597.  As  affecting  the  great  variation  in  the  pauperism 
of  Argyllshire,  as  compared  with  what  exists,  say,  in 
Peeblesshire,  do  you  think  it  is  at  all  affected  by  this,  that 
in  Argyllshire  there  may  be  a  reluctance  to  apply  the 
test  ? — I  think  it  is. 

55598.  You  find  that  in  island  parishes,  do  you  not  ? — 
Yes. 

55599.  To  what  causes  do  you  attribute  that? — For 
one  thing,  in  the  islands  they  look  upon  going  to  the 
mainland  as  a  person  here  might  look  upon  going  to  the 
colonies,  as  being  far  away  and  apart  fi-om  their  own 
friends  across  the  sea. 
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55600.  The   poorhouses  are  some  of 
mainland,  are  they  not  ? — They  are. 

55601.  And  many  of  them,  in  fact  all  of  them  as  a 
rule,  are  remote  from  the  parishes  where  many  of  these 
paupers  live? — With  a  difficult  journey  by  sea  very 
often. 

55602.  Accordingly  there  is  less  application  of  the 
test  in  these  island  districts  ? — Yes. 

55603.  That  to  some  extent  may  account  for  the  large 
pauperism  ? — No  doubt  it  does. 

55604.  As  regards  the  increase  in  lunacy,  you  have 
told  us  already  that  you  think  that  may  be  attributable 
in  part  to  the  change  in  diet  from  oatmeal  porridge  to 
tea  ? — Yes. 

55605.  Are  there  any  other  causes,  do  you  think,  to 
which  it  is  attributable  ? — I  think  they  are  more  taken 
notice  of  now.  I  think  more  lunatics  are  certified  now 
than  in  the  old  days  when  a  man  was  just  the  village 
idiot  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

55606.  What  has  led  to  that,  do  you  think  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  the  fee  is  sufficient ;  the  lunacy  certificate 
would  not  induce  it. 

55607.  Then  it  is  not  a  case  of  the  doctor?— No,  it  is 
not  due  to  the  doctor. 

55608.  What  about  the  relations  of  the  lunatic  ?  Are 
they  more  anxious  that  he  should  be  relieved  at  the 
expense  of  the  rates  ? — Of  course ;  and  tlien  the  parish 
is  getting  tlie  grant  as  well. 

55609.  The  relations  themselves  would  be  relieved 
of  the  upkeep  and  maintenance  of  this  weak-minded 
person  ? — Surely. 

55610.  Is  that  a  factor  ? — That  is  certainly  a  factor. 

55611.  You  have  experienced  that,  have  you? — Yes. 
556]  2.  As  regards  the  appeal  to  the  sheriff  in  cases 

where  relief  is  refused,  you  have  made  the  suggestion,  I 
think,  that  that  might  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  ? — Quite  so. 
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ipulty  of  55613.  Do  you  not  think  that  one  great  object  which 
ji'sls  is  affected  by  that  appeal  to  the  sheriff  is  that  relief  is 

pst  refusiil  giygji  at  once,  that  in  fact  it  freqiiently  happens  that  the 
Local  applicant  having  been  refused  relief  by  the  inspector  of 
poor  immediately  repairs  to  the  sheriff  court  ? — Quite. 

55614.  Which  is,  in  Edinburgh,  for  instance,  quite 
near? — Quite. 

55615.  And  he  probably  gets  relief,  interim  relief  it 
may  be,  immediately? — Yes;  but  of  course  the  Board 
could  order  interim  relief  by  telegraph  at  once. 

55616.  Do  j^ou  think  that  would  be  advisable? — I 
think  the  duties  of  the  Boai'd  are  sufficiently  onerous 
already  perhaps,  without  throwing  any  more  on  them. 

55617.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  rather  a  serious 
consideration  for  these  applicants  when  relief  has  been 
refused  by  tlie  inspector  of  poor  that  they  should  have 
to  apply  to  the  Local  Government  Board  ? — Yes ;  they 
could  not  come  from  a  distance,  of  course. 

55618.  There  are  advantages  in  the  appeal  to  the 
sheriff,  are  there  not? — There  is  the  advantage  that  they 
can  get  it  at  once,  of  course. 

55619.  As  regards  the  boarded-out  paupers,  I  think 
you  have  done  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  visiting  these 
boarded-out  paupers,  have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

55620.  I  tliink  there  are  a  number  in  the  Island  of 
Arran  ? — Yes. 

55621.  Have  you  not  had  occasion  to  report  specially 
upon  them  ? — Yes. 

55622.  Can  you  tell  us  what  tlie  reason  of  that  investi- 
gation and  inquiiy  was? — There  was  some  feeling  in 
Arran  that  the  number  of  pauper  children  boarded  out 
in  Arran  from  Glasgow  and  other  mainland  parishes  was 
too  large,  and  there  was  an  assertion  made  that  they 
came  ultimately  to  be  chargeal>le  to  the  island,  with 
which  they  had  no  real  connection  except  by  being 
boarded  there.  Then  there  were  some  complaints  made 
about  their  behaviour.  I  spent  several  days  in  Arran, 
and  went  roimd  practically  to  the  whole  of  the  boarded- 
out  child]-en,  and  found  tliere  was  no  real  foimdation  for 
the  complaints  at  all.  I  went  over  the  books  of  the 
inspector,  who  had  been  there  a  number  of  years,  and 
found  that  there  were  really  very  few  of  these  boarded- 
out  children  who  ever  became  chargeable  to  Arran 
eventually. 

55623.  {Professor  Smart.)  Was  that  lately,  because 
the  complaint  is  still  being  made  there  ? — Yes,  about  a 
year  or  eighteen  months  ago. 

55624.  (Mr  Patten  MacDougall.)  I  think  you  had 
f)<;casion  to  make  a  somewhat  similar  inquiry  on  the 
Island  of  lona  ? — Yes. 

55625.  There,  I  think,  the  objection  was  at  the  instance 
of  the  School  Board,  was  it  not,  the  complaint  being 
that  owing  to  the  very  large  number  of  these  pauper 
children  coming  to  the  schools  in  the  island  the  scliool 
rate  went  up  ? — Yes. 

55626.  Can  you  tell  us  what  your  investigation  re- 
vealed?— It  told  both  ways,  because  with  the  larger 
number  of  children  they  got  an  increased  grant. 

55627.  Accordingly,  there  was  no  substance  in  the 
complaint  ? — No. 

55628.  As  regards  the  report  which  you  make  now 
upon  j'our  visits  to  the  parishes,  I  think  you  have  a  copy 

-  of  one  of  these  reports  with  you  ? — Yes,  I  have  filled  one 
up ;  I  just  took  it  by  chance  and  filled  it  up  in  case  you 
wanted  to  see  it. 

55629.  This  is  a  specimen  report  ? — Yes,  just  taken  by 
chance.  I  might  have  made  a  much  better  one  if  I  had 
known  it  would  be  wanted. 

55630.  Do  any  other  suggestions  occur  to  you  in  view 
of  what  you  tell  us  in  your  statement  ? — I  think  there  is 
one  gi-eat  anomaly,  and  that  is  that  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  have  power  to  prevent  a  Parish  Council 
reducing  the  medical  officer's  salary,  but  if  that  Parish 
Council  choose  to  dismiss  him,  the  Board  have  no  say  in 
the  matter  at  all.    That  seems  to  be  quite  an  anomalj'. 

55631.  That  arises  from  this,  does  it  not,  that  the  only 
control  which  the  Board  have  is  under  the  Medical  Relief 
Grant  Distribution  Rules,  I  think  ? — Yes.  The  Board  have 
power  to  prevent  a  salary  being  reduced,  but  they  have  no 
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power  to  prevent  a  doctor  being  dismissed.  I  think  the 
doctors  should  certainlyhave  an  appeal  to  the  Board,  as  well 
as  the  governors  and  the  matrons  of  poorhouses.  Then  I 
think  every  large  parish  should  have  an  isolation  room, 
where  applicants  can  be  isolated  if  they  are  suffering 
from  an  infectious  disease.  In  Edinburgh  I  went  in  one 
day,  and  I  found  a  man  who  had  smallpox  on  him  at 
the  time  sitting  in  the  room  with  forty  other  applicants, 
and  he  was  not  removed  by  the  Public  Health  Authority 
for  two  hours.  They  ought  to  have  an  isolation  room  at 
every  large  Parish  Coimcil  office. 

55632.  These  matters  all  deal  with  Poor  Law  medical 
relief  ? — Yes. 

55633.  I  tliink  you  are  aware  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Departmental  Committee  with  regard  to  that 
subject  some  years  ago? — Yes. 

55634.  Do  you  approve  of  those  ? — Yes,  decidedly. 
May  I  say  about  boarded-out  children,  in  reference  to  a 
question  that  I  heard  put  yesterday,  that  the  inspectors 
of  the  parish  of  residence  do  not  as  a  rule  visit  the 
children,  and  there  is  a  question  now  that  when  they  do, 
they  wish  to  be  paid  for  it. 

55635.  It  is  only  when  there  is  a  special  request  made 
to  them  from  the  parish  of  chargeability  that  tlie 
inspector  of  poor  is  called  upon  to  visit  these  boarded- 
out  children  in  his  own  parish  ;  is  that  not  the  case  ?— 
Yes. 

55636.  The  reason  of  that  being  that  they  may  be  as 
far  as  possible  relieved  from  any  association  with 
pauperism  or  with  the  officials  who  administer  it  ? — Yes. 
One  inspector  refused  to  do  so  until  he  was  paid. 

55637.  I  think  there  is  a  general  idea  that  the  school- 
master, as  you  have  told  us,  and  also  I  think  the  clergy- 
man of  the  parish  where  the  children  are  boarded  out, 
communicate  with  the  inspector  of  poor  of  the  parish  of 
chargeability,  when  they  find  there  is  anything  calling 
for  i-emark  as  regards  the  treatment  of  the  boarded-outs  ? 
— Surely. 

55638.  (Sir  Samuel  Pr-ovis).  Have  you,  in  fact,  had  any 
scandals  vrith  regard  to  boarded-out  cliildren? — I  have 
had  none. 

55639.  None  at  all  ? — No.  I  have  reported  adversely 
on  about  half  a  dozen  out  of  about  300  cases,  and  they 
were  removed  to  other  foster-parents ;  but  I  have  had  no 
scandal. 

55640.  And  no  serious  ground  of  complaint  ? — I 
raised  the  complaint  myself.  I  foimd  two  children 
boarded  in  a  casual  sick  house  with  whom  I  considered 
imsatisfactory  foster-parents ;  the  Board  took  up  tlie 
matter  at  once,  and  communicated  with  the  inspector, 
and  they  were  removed  within  a  week. 

55641.  Are  there  any  reg-ulations  which  apply  to  the 

boarding  out  of  children  in  Scotland,  putting  limitations  Question  as  to 
on  the  numbers  and  so  forth? — Certain  parishes  make  boarding-out 
regulations  of  their  own.  regulations, 

55642.  Is  it  optional  with  them  whether  they  will  or 
will  not  make  such  regulations  ? — Yes.  The  Board  re- 
commend that  there  should  only  be  a  certain  number  in 
a  family,  and  only  a  certain  number  in  a  parish,  so  as 
not  to  have  too  many  in  one  family  or  in  one  parish. 

55643.  Is  there  any  power  in  Scotland  on  the  part  of  Absence  of 

the  Parish  Council  to  acquire  the  parental  rights  in  power  of 

respect  of  any  children  ? — No.  adoption  of 

r-roAA    mi        •  1   Ti  children  by 

00D44.  Ihere  is,  as  probably  you  are  aware,  a  power  parish 

of  that  sort  in  England,  but  you  say  there  is  no  corre-  Councils. 

sponding  power  in  Scotland? — I  do  not  know  of  it  in 

Scotland.    One  of  my  inspectors  does  it  on  his  own  hook. 

He  just  goes  and  takes  away  the  children  from  the 

woman  who  he  does  not  tlJnk  thould  have  them,  and 

does  not  tell  her  where  they  are.    He  has  aever  been 

had  up  for  it  yet, 

55645.  (Chairman.)  Were  any  of  these  cases  of  mal- 
treatment of  children? — No,  not  of  maltreatment,  at 

any  rate  not  those  that  I  discovered,  but  just  unsatis-  Compari.scn  of 
factory  surroundings.  number  of 

55646.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.) 

paragraph   2,    that   the   total  ou^x^   ^j.   iuoucv^-tujo       ^  „ 
TP    1     ]  •     -  ,  -ITT-       ■      •         .  Government 

Jl,nglana  is  sixty-seven,  you  include,  1  imagme,  inspectors  Boards  of 

for  aU  purposes,  do  you  not  ? — Yes,  for  the  Public  Health  England  and 

and  so  on.  Scotland. 
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55647.  Inspectors  of  eveiy  kind  ? — Yes,  engineering ; 
the  whole  thing,  in  fact. 

11  May  1907.     55648.  And  the  alkali  inspector? — Yes. 

55649.  But  you  do  not  credit  Scotland  with  an  alkali 
inspector,  do  you  ? — No. 

55650.  They  come  in  the  sixty-seven  for  England,  do 
they  not  ?  My  suggestion  is  that  if  you  put  them  in  for 
England  you  should  put  them  in  for  Scotland  too? — I 
do  not  think  the  alkali  inspector  was  included  in  the 
sixty-seven. 

55651.  {Mr  Patten  MaeDougall.)  The  alkali  inspector 
is  under  the  Scottish  Office  and  not  under  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  Scotland  at  all ;  is  that  not  so  ? — 
That  is  so. 


uy  a,  sign,  ai 
object  there! 


and  that  you  visited  one  of  them ;  T  suppose  as  a  rule  you 
visit  more  than  one  ? — Yes.    That  is  just  as  it  happened. 

55654.  There  is  one  question  I  do  not  quite  understand  The  dis- 
here :  "  Is  the  office  of  inspector  suitable  for  the  trans-  tinguishinol 
'  action  of  the  business  of  the  Parish  Council  ?    Yes,  but  a  Parish 

'  rather  small."  The  next  question  is,  "  Is  it  distinguished  Council  offii 
'by  any  sign?"  What  does  that  mean? — It  means  the  ^7,^  ^'S"*)  *i 
Parish  Council  office. 

55655.  The  answer  is,  "  Not  since  a  tramp  put  his  foot 
'  through  the  glass  door"  ? — They  had  "  Parish  Council 
Office  "  painted  up  on  the  glass  door,  and  he  did  away 
with  it. 

55656.  {Mr  Patten  MaeDougall.)  The  object  of  the 
sign  is  that  the  poor  may  know  where  to  come  for  relief, 
is  it  not  ? — Yes. 
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55652.  {Mr  Nunn.)  Is  there  any  means,  through 
committees  or  otherwise,  for  the  supervision  by  ladies, 
either  as  inspectors  or  superintendents,  over  the  children 
who  are  boarded  out  ? — Very  often  there  is  what  is  called 
a  visiting  committee  in  a  Parish  Council,  and  there  are 
ladies  on  that  committee  who  visit  the  children.  There 
is  one  lady  inspector  in  Glasgow  who  visits  the  boarded- 
out  children,  and  there  is  the  Miss  Barclay  in  Edinburgh 
whom  I  referred  to,  who  visits  the  children  who  get  the 
free  food  tickets.    These  are  the  only  lady  inspectors. 

55653.  I  see  from  the  report  which  you  handed  in — and 
which,  of  course,  was  quite  casually  taken — that  there  are 
about  fifty-eight  paupers  in  the  parish  with  which  it  deals, 
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55657.  {Mr  Gardiner.)  It  is  said  in  a  paper  I  have 
before  me  that  boards  of  guardians  and  Parish  Coimcils 
meet  in  public-houses  ? — They  do  meet  in  hotels  in  the 
country  places. 

55658.  Do  they? — Yes,  there  will  be  about  5  per  cent, 
of  them,  I  should  think. 

55659.  In  fully-licensed  houses  ? — Yes. 

55660.  Do  the  applicants  for  relief  come  before  tlie 
Council? — No,  the  applicants  do  not  come  before  the 
Council  in  Scotland  as  a  rule,  or  only  very  rarely. 

55660a.  {Mr  Patten  MaeDougall.)  Not  in  the  country 
districts  ? — Nor  in  Edinburgh  even. 
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The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burlkioh,  K.T.,  called  and  examined. 


55661.  {Chairman)  You  have  been  kind  enough  to 
prepare  for  us  a  statement  of  the  evidence  that  you 
are  ready  to  give  ? — Yes. 

(The  witness  handed  in  the  following  statement.) 

1.  1  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  Parochial  Board  of  the 
Parish  of  Clackmannan  in  1870,  and  became  first  Chairman 
of  the  Parish  Council  in  1895,  and  during  these  thirty- 
seven  years  have  regularly  attended  the  meetings  and 
transacted  the  business  of  the  Board  and  Council. 

The  parish  of  Clackmannan  contains  a  population  of 
4,000.  The  population  is  mining  and  industrial  as  well  as 
agricultural. 

I  was  also  for  some  years  Chairman  of  the  Stirling 
Combination  Poorhouse. 

From  1895  to  1903,  I  was  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  Scotland,  which  included  the  period  of 
transition  from  the  nominated  and  ex  officio  Parochial 
Boards  to  the  Parish  Coimcils  constituted  under  the  Act 
of  1894. 

I  liave  therefore  had  considerable  opportunities  of  watch- 
ing this  administration  of  the  Scottish  Poor  Law  in  both 
its  strong,  and  its  less  strong  elements. 

With  regard  to  general  experience,  I  may,  perhaps,  add 
that  I  have  also  acted  as  Chairman  of  every  Local  Body  of 
which  a  country  gentleman  can  be  a  member,  including 
Commissioners  of  Supply,  County  Council,  District  Com- 
mittee, Local  Authority,  and  District  Lunacy  Board. 

2.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  elected  Parish  Councils  have 
worked  well  in  Scotland  :  they  have  inherited  the  traditions 
of  the  Parochial  Boards  whom  they  succeeded.  In  my  ex- 
perience, and  I  am  able  to  speak  from  a  wide  knowledge  of 
country  areas,  the  particulars  of  each  case  that  comes 
before  the  Council  are  noted  with  great  care,  and  the 
majority  of  parishes  are  not  so  large  in  area  or  population 
as  to  make  it  impossible  to  apply  accurate  and  personal 
knowledge  to  the  consideration  of  each  case.  So  soon  as  the 
areas  of  administration  become  large,  the  difficulty  of  satis- 
factory administration  is  greatly  increased  ;  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  circumstances  of  the  applicants  cannot  be  so 
exact  and  thorough. 

3.  I  have  no  experience  of  administration  in  the  large 
city  parishes,  except  what  I  gained  during  tlie  period  of  my 
tenure  of  office  as  Secretary  for  Scotland,  and  ex  officio 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  It  is  obvious 
that,  when  the  areas  are  large  and  complicated  like  the 
cities,  personal  knowledge  cannot  always  be  applied  ;  but 
the  disadvantages,  having  regard  to  our  law  of  settlement, 
of  having  cities,  and  indeed  any  areas,  inhabited  by  what  is 


practically  one  community  cut  up  into  different  Poor  Law 
areas,  are  so  great  that,  on  a  balance  of  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages, it  was  clearly  right  to  unite  all  parishes  so 
situated  into  one  area  of  Poor  Law  administration. 

4.  I  have  never  heard  any  suggestion  of  partial  treatment 
on  the  part  of  any  Councillor  in  regard  to  cases  of  individual 
applicants  representing  the  electoral  districts  from  which 
they  come.  I  can  speak  with  some  certainty  that  this  does 
not  exist  in  rural  districts,  and  if  it  does  in  urban  parishes 
exist  in  some  cases,  I  do  not  think  it  does  to  any  material 
extent. 

5.  The  number  of  Parish  Councillors  on  each  Council 
is  regulated  by  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1894,  and 
I  think  Glasgow  is  the  largest,  in  which  there  are  thirty- 
one  Councillors.  Speaking  generally,  I  should  think  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  have  worked  well  in  this  respect, 
and  that  their  business  is  conducted  in  a  satisfactory  and 
efficient  manner  ;  but  this  is  the  sort  of  point  on  which  the 
records  of  the  Local  Government  Board  will  give  the  best 
information. 

Administration  op  Belief. 

6.  Administration  of  relief  in  Scotland  is  regulated  by 
the  Act  of  1845,  and  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Local  Government  Board.  These  rules  and  regulations 
have  worked  well ;  they  have  always  taken  rather  the  form 
of  suggestions  and  recommendations  for  the  guidance  and 
information  of  the  Local  Authorities  in  dealing  with  the 
applications  for  relief  which  come  before  the  latter.  It 
has  always  been  the  part  of  the  Central  Board  to  guide  and 
advise  and  lead  rather  than  to  drive  or  to  compel — in  other 
words,  to  make  the  Local  Authorities  feel  that  they  and  the 
Central  Board  are  fellow-workers  in  the  same  great  cause, 
and  must  dejjend  upon  each  other  in  their  respective  spheres 
for  friendly  co-operation. 

7.  I  should  like  to  refer  as  types  to  two  Minutes  of  the 
Board  which  were  passed  during  my  tenure  of  office,  viz., 
those  of  30th  October  1895  and  5th  of  June  1902.* 

8.  The  first  of  these  was  passed  at  the  time  of  transition 
from  the  nominated  Boards  to  the  elective  Councils,  and 
summarises  the  conditions  under  which,  as  it  then  appeared 
to  the  Local  Government  Board,  Poor  Law  relief  should  be 
regulated  ;  and  its  terms  speak  for  themselves.  Adminis- 
tration has,  I  think,  proceeded  in  accordance  with  the 
suggestions  contained  in  every  sense  ;  any  alterations  which 
have  been  made  have  arisen  out  of  the  fact  that  several 
cases  were  brought  to  our  notice  where,  after  the  death  of 
the  breadwinner,  the  widow  and  children  were  granted 

*  For  copies,  see  papers  handed  in  by  Mr  A.  Mui-ray,  App.  CLVIII. 
(A)  and  (F). 
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what  appeared  to  us  somewhat  small  allowances  of  relief, 
and  a  recommendation  was  issued  that  Parish  Councillors 
should  be  more  liberal  in  such  cases, 
cter  ad-        9.  I  think  I  may  go  so  far  as  to  say  that,  during  the 
linistration    years  when  I  was  at  the  Local  Government  Board,  the 
der  Parish    administration,   speaking  generally,   was   rather  stricter 
luncils  than  under  the  elected  Parish  Councillors  than  it  was  before  ; 
der  _  and  this  may  have  proceeded  either  from  the  firmer  posi- 

Tochial  tion  which  election  gave  to  the  individuals  as  compared 
oards,  and  t,yit\i  nominatioii,  or  from  the  progressive  education  in 
sound  principles  which  has  taken  place.  There  has  been 
really  no  material  change,  comparing  the  nominated  ex 
officio  with  the  elected  Councillors.  I  can  only  recollect 
two  cases  in  which  the  Board  had  difficulties  during  my 
tenure  of  office  :  one  was  with  a  crofting  parish  and  the 
other  with  a  mining  parish  in  Lanarkshire. 
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Appeal  in  Cases  of  inadequate  Relief. 

10.  In  usual  routine,  especially  in  country  districts,  the 
relief  is  given  in  the  first  instance  by  the  inspector  of  poor, 
and  each  case  is  brought  before  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Parish  Council,  and  the  arrangement  is  approved  or 
moditied  by  them.  This  is  universal  where  meetings  of 
the  Parish  Council  are  not  very  fietpient.  If  relief  is 
refused,  the  applicant  can  appeal  to  the  Sherift' ;  or  if  the 
relief  given  by  the  inspector,  the  Committee,  or  the  Parish 
Council  is  considered  inadequate,  there  is  an  appeal  to  the 
Local  Government  Board.  This  system  has  worked  well, 
and  it  seems  to  me  to  remove  any  grievance  which  the 
applicant  may  have  as  to  his  not  receiving  sufficient 
consideration. 

IL  Many  cases  of  appeal  on  the  ground  of  inadequate 
relief  are  actually  brought  before  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  are  the  subject  of  inquiry  before  officers,  and  of 
comnumications  between  them  and  the  Parish  Council 
concerned.  In  the  result,  and  without  any  recourse  to  the 
Law  Courts,  settlements  are  arrived  at,  and  Parish  Councils 
either  acquiesce  in  the  view  taken  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  or  the  Local  Government  Board  recognises 
that  the  relief  given  is  really  adequate  to  the  necessities  of 
the  case.  I  am  able  to  say,  distinctly,  that  very  little 
friction  arises  in  the  course  of  this  procedure. 


Medical  Relief. 

Departmental  12.  I  appointed  a  Departmental  Committee  on  medical 
Committee  on  relief,  both  indoor  and  outdoor,  and  the  subject  is  ex- 
medical  relief,  haustively  treated  in  the  Report  of  that  Committee.  The 
Report  was  not  presented  till  1904,  after  I  resigned  office. 
The  suggestions  and  recommendations  of  that  Committee 
have  not  yet  been  the  subject  of  legislation,  in  so  far  as 
they  require  it.  But  I  think  I  am  not  wrong  in  stating 
that  in  many  details,  where  legislation  has  not  been  found 
necessary,  the  Local  Government  Board  have  adopted  the 
recommendations  of  the  Report  for  themselves,  and  have 
succeeded  in  inducing  many  of  the  more  important  Parish 
Councils  to  adopt  its  policy.  But  this  had  probably  better 
be  spoken  to  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

Medical  Relief  Grant. 

The  medical  13.  This  grant,  payable  in  Scotland,  does  not  exceed  the 
relief  grant,  comparatively  small  sum  of  £20,000  per  annum,  and  as  the 
and  uoeJ  fur  ijrovisions  which  are  made  for  medical  relief  are  being  con- 
increasing  its  stautly  extended  and  improved,  the  result  is  that  the 
amount.         amount  of  this  relief  per  head  is  constantly  diminishing. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago  it  amounted  to  about  10s.  9d. 
per  pound  of  expenditure,  but  now  it  is  not  more  than 
5s.  5d.  I  suggest  that,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that 
grants  given  to  England  and  Ireland  are  much  larger  in 
proportion,  we  have  a  good  claim  for  a  considerable 
increase,  and  that  claim  will  be  made  stronger  whenever 
the  scope  of  the  grant  is  extended  to  improve  the  nursing 
service  in  the  poorhouses  of  Scotland,  or  to  provide  means 
for  training  probationers.  I  should  regard  this  as 
" onerous"  expenditure,  within  the  meaning  given  to  that 
word  in  the  Report  of  the  Local  Taxation  Commission. 

IN.SPECTORS  OF  PoOR. 

14.  The  work  and  qualifications  and  requirements  of 
these  officers  has  considerably  improved  during  my  ex- 
perience. In  former  days  they  were  miich  less  usually 
"  whole  time  officers''  tlian  they  are  now.  I  think  that, 
speaking  generally,  they  do  credit  to  the  service,  and  it 
is  becoming  more  and  more  a  recognised  career  in  which 
promotion  may  be  looked  for  from  one  position  to  another. 
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14  May  1907. 


I  should  approve  of  the  proposal  further  to  increase  the 
standard  of  their  qualifications,  and,  at  any  rate  for  the 
more  important  posts,  to  insist  on  candidates  offering  them- 
selves for  some  test  of  efficiency,  and  that  they  should 
receive  certificates  if  they  do  so  successfully.  I  think  this 
would  tend  to  improve  the  service  to  a  useful  extent. 

Special  Features  of  Scottish  Poor  Law. 

15.  The  peculiarity  of  our  Scottish  Poor  Law  is  that  no  Able-bodied 
able-bodied  man  or  woman  is  entitled  to  receive  Poor  Law  not  entitled  to 
relief,  and  the  question  whether  the  applicant  is  able- relief :  but 
bodied  or  not  is  one  for  the  decision  of  the  medical  officer,  destitute 
whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  applicants  before  their  cases  disabled 
are  dealt  with.    I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  this  P®''.^1"\  '® 
restriction  of  relief  to  those  who  are  not  able-bodied  i*^  ^J|°f  ° 
based  upon  the  old  Scottish  Poor  Law,  and  existed  prior  to 
the  Act  of  1845,  and  was  not  enacted  for  the  first  time  in 
that  year.    On  the  other  hand,  the  corollary  of  this  is  that 
no  inspector  of  poor  is  entitled  to  refuse  relief  where  he 
knows  that  the  apjjlicant  is  destitute,  when  he  is  physically 
or  mentally  unfit  to  earn  his  living  ;  and  this  rule  is  always 
followed. 


16.  Difficult  cases  must  arise  at  times,  where  the 
dependants  of  an  able-bodied  man  out  of  work  may  be  in 
such  a  condition  as  to  require,  let  us  suppose,  medical 
treatment,  for  which  the  man  himself,  though  technically 
able-bodied,  has  not  the  means  to  pay  ;  and,  not  impro- 
bably, the  further  condition  would  arise  that  the  illness 
could  not  be  treated  at  the  home.  Humanity  renders 
it  necessary  that  considerable  discretion  to  deal  with  such 
cases  must  be  assumed,  but  I  regard  it  as  of  great  import- 
ance that,  wherever  possible,  that  class  of  case  should  be 
dealt  with  rather  by  the  organisation  of  private  charity 
than  by  the  Poor  Law,  and,  if  that  is  not  possible,  then  the 
case  should  be  taken  into  the  sick  wards  of  a  poorhouse. 

17.  If  I  attempted  to  discuss  all  the  questions  which  arise, 
and  the  difficulties  which  surround  the  problem  of  medical 
relief  in  its  relation  to  the  Poor  Law  system  as  we  know  it 
in  Scotland,  I  should  have  to  write  a  long  essay.  I  could 
not  anticipate  all  the  questions  that  may  be  put  to  me,  and 
I  prefer  to  express  my  willingness  to  reply  to  them  to  the 
best  of  my  ability. 

The  present  condition  of  the  Law  and  the  administration 
of  it  are  not  easily  defensible  in  logic,  but,  like  many  other 
things  not  altogether  logical,  the  system  can  be  made  to 
work  in  practice  if  sound  common  sense  is  applied  to  it. 

I  should  like  to  see  a  higher  sense  of  public  duty  enforced 
in  the  case  of  those  of  all  classes  who  accept  medical  relief 
gratis,  for  which  they  ought  to  pay. 

The  question  is  a  very  large  one,  and  the  issues  are 
difficult  and  complicated. 

Mainly  they  arise  from  the  fact  that  our  public  medical 
institutions  are  raised  to  so  high  a  level,  and  the  treatment 
they  give  is  so  infinitely  better  than  what  the  immense 
majority  of  the  people  can  obtain  in  their  own  homes,  that 
many  are  tempted  to  s^jonge  upon  them  who  ought  not  to 
do  so. 

I  look  in  the  direction  either  of  insurance,  or  in  that  of 
enforcing  payment  to  some  extent,  and  according  to  means, 
where  these  justify  it. 

18.  Cases  of  great  difficulty  may  arise  where  the  disease 
is  of  an  infectious  character.  In  that  class  of  case,  and 
perhaps  in  all  cases  where  the  suff'erer  has  to  be  removed 
from  the  home,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  rule  against 
relieving  the  dependants  of  an  able-bodied  man,  which  I 
have  mentioned,  should  not  be  enforced  in  a  pedantic  way ; 
but  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  extremely  desirable  that  every 
precaution  should  be  taken  to  prevent  abuses  creeping  in. 

19.  Perhaps  the  difficulty  is  more  pressing  in  country 
districts  than  in  towns  and  cities,  where  there  are  large 
charitable  institutions.  These  institutions  are  all  main- 
tained by  funds  contributed  by  the  public  in  one  form 
or  another,  and  they  have  it  in  common  that  anyone  may 
be  admitted,  and  that  none  are  refused,  provided  there  is 
room,  and  the  case  be  suitable  for  infirmary  treatment. 
These  facts,  taken  together,  are  only  too  liable  to  open  the 
door  for  abuse,  and  I  tliink  the  evidence  is  irresistible  that 
many  people,  well  able  to  afi^ord  to  pay,  and  who  ought  to 
pay  for  treatment  of  the  kind,  obtain  it  for  nothing,  when, 
with  proper  organisation  and  care,  they  might  be  made  to 
pay,  and  it  would  be  a  great  deal  better  for  themselves  to 
dc  so. 

I  am  certain  this  question  must  have  been  brought 
before  the  Commission  during  its  English  inquiries  by 
persons  much  more  competent  to  speak  upon  it  than 
I  am. 

20.  I  assume  that  the  witnesses  of  the  Local  Government 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE: 


Board  will  have  explained  tlie  law  of  settlement  as  a 
qualification  for  or  condition  of  relief  from  any  parisli. 

I  do  not  therefore  offer  any  statement  in  regard  to  it, 
but  I  am  familiar  with  its  chief  characteristics,  and  will 
accordingly  reply  to  questions  concerning  it.  In  its  main 
features  I  regard  it  as  an  integral  part  of  our  Scotch 
system,  and  am  of  opinion  that  without  it  that  system 
would  prove  unworkable. 

To  anyone  coming  new  to  it,  it  appears  complicated  and 
diihcult  to  work.  It  is  not  so  ;  its  main  principles  are 
simple,  wise,  reasonable,  and  eminently  calculated  to  secure 
careful  administration. 

Hard  and  difficult  cases  sometimes  arise  and  have  led  to 
litigation,  but  this  is  mainly  true  of  years  that  are  past, 
and  as  worked  under  present  conditions,  including  the  Act 
of  1898  and  perhaps  with  somewhat  extended  powers  of 
arbitration  in  the  hands  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  I 
support  the  system  entirely. 

Charitable  Bequests  for  the  Benefit  of  the 
Poor. 

^eed  for  21.  There  are  many  of  these,  especially  in  the  Lowland 

eform  in  ad-  E^nd  Eastern  districts  of  Scotland,  but  I  am  by  no  means 
ninistration  satisfied  that  they  are  in  all  cases  wisely  administered, 
if  charities  Instances  have  been  brought  to  my  knowledge  in  which 
or  the  poor,    their  administration  shows  a  distinct  tendency  to  pauperise. 

I  understand  that  a  parliamentary  return  is  now  being 
obtained  of  them  ;  it  will  be  brought  up  to  date,  and  I 
venture  to  express  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  most  satis- 
factory if  these  charities  could  be  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  the  educational  charities  and  endowments  were  about 
thirty  years  ago  ;  and  that,  by  reform,  and  being  made 
suitable  to  the  altered  conditions  of  the  time,  they  should 
be  made  of  real  use  for  the  deserving  poor  of  the  country. 
The  Act  of  1894  relaxes  some  of  the  restrictions  attaching 
to  the  membership  of  the  Governing  Bodies  of  these 
charities,  and  gives  power,  on  cause  shown,  to  nominate 
new  members  to  serve  on  these,  but  I  aim  at  a  more 
thorough  and  complete  reform. 

Relief  of  Helpless  Old  People  Living  Alone. 

22.  There  is  a  class  of  case  which,  in  the  country,  affords 
great  difficulty  of  administration.  Old  people,  without 
relations  or  dependants,  living  alone,  are  frequently  reduced 
to  such  a  condition  that  they  cannot  look  after  themselves  ; 
they  do  not  wish  to  face  removal  from  their  dwellings,  and 
either  will  not  apply  for  relief,  or,  if  they  apply,  will  not 
accept  it  in  the  form  of  removal  from  their  dwelling.  Yet, 
if  their  dwelling  is  isolated,  the  expense  of  nursing  them  in 
their  own  homes  is  more  than  ought  to  be  laid  on  the  rate- 
payers of  a  parish.  Insjiectors  of  Parish  Councils  are, 
however,  often  placed  in  a  dilemma  of  a  very  difficult  kind. 
I  hesitate  to  recommend  a  power  of  compulsory  removal,  at 
sight  of  the  Parish  Council,  in  case  it  might  be  abused,  and 
it  would  be  a  serious  inroad  on  the  liberty  of  the  subject  ; 
but  I  think  some  further  powers  in  that  direction  might 
well  be  enacted,  and  be  put  in  force,  either  at  sight  of  the 
Sheriff  or  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

23.  I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  Report  of  the  Local 
Taxation  Commission  on  questions  of  rating  and  the  col- 
lection of  rates,  and  on  the  subject  of  the  proper  way  to 
divide  the  burden  of  "onerous"  services,  of  which  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  is  one  between  Local  and 
Imperial  Funds. 

55662.  (Chairman.)  Your  opinion  will  be  especially 
valuable,  because  you  have  not  only  had  practical 
experience  as  chairman  of  the  Parochial  Board,  but 
also  for  many  years  you  were  president  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  Scotland.  Speaking  generally, 
do  you  think  that  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1894 
has  worked  well,  so  far  as  the  Poor  Law  is  concerned  ? 
— I  think  so.  But  in  regard  to  the  Poor  Law,  all  that 
that  Act  did  was  to  transfer  from  a  nominated  body 
to  an  elected  body  the  administration  of  the  law;  it 
did  not  alter  the  law  itself. 

55663.  The  fact  of  substituting  an  elected  body 
has  not  operated  detrimentally  to  the  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law,  nor,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  has  it 
tended  much  to  extravagance  ? — I  agree ;  it  is  not  so. 
In  my  own  case  and  my  own  parish  the  most 
energetic  administi-ators  and  colleagues  were  those 
who  were  elected  on  the  Parish  Council  by  election, 
and  have  remained  there  since. 

55664.  Do  vou  find  that  th^re  is  a  general  interest 
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taken  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  or  does  Interest  taken 
it  rather  take  a  back  seat  as  regards  local  administra- Ppor  Law 
tion  ?— Our  Parish  Councils  are  elected  now  for  that    ™"'^*p^*". . 
purpose,  and  therefore  I  should  not  say  that  so  far  as  c°unc^ls^"^ 
the  Parish  Councils  are  concerned  it  has  taken  in  any 
way  a  place  in  the  background. 

55665.  They  have  functions  to  discharge  that  are 
independent  of,  and  in  addition  to,  the  Poor  Law 
functions? — Yes,  there  are  such  things  as  charge  of 
burial  grounds,  rights  of  way,  and  things  of  that  kind, 
but  the  main  function  of  a  Parish  Council  in  Scotland 
is  the  Poor  Law  authority. 

55666.  Some  of  these  parish  areas  seem  to  us  verj- 
small ;  although  that  has  of  course  the  advantage  of 
enabling  each  councillor  to  have  a  much  closer  know- 
ledge of  the  individuals  coming  up  than  would  be 
the  case  in  a  larger  area? — That  is  so.  Undoubtedly 
some  of  the  rural  parishes  are  small  in  population, 
but  the  encouragement  of  local  patriotism  and  keeping 
the  area  of  the  Poor  Law  administration  the  same  as 
other  areas  are  gi'eat  advantages.  Amalgamations 
would  not,  I  think,  as  a  rule  be  successful. 

55667.  Your  experience  is  that  the  administration 
of  the  relief  has  been  generally  impartial,  I  think? — 
I  should  say  absolutely. 

55668.  There  is  a  section  in  the  Act  of  1894,  is  there 
not,  by  which  there  is  a  limitation  on  the  number  of 
members  on  a  Parish  Council  ? — Yes. 

55669.  In  England  we  have  been  struck  by  the  great 
variety  in  the  numbers,  and  by  what  at  times  seem  to 
us  the  excessive  numbers ;  but  in  Scotland  I  think 
thirty-one  is  the  maximum  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  in  Glasgow. 

55670.  You  have  had  great  experience  of  local 
administration ;  have  you  any  opinion  as  regards  the 
necessity  of  limiting  the  numbers  ?- — I  think  the  smaller 
the  number  that  can  do  the  work,  the  more  indiAddual 
responsibility  you  get.  I  should  be  soriy  to  say  that 
there  is  no  case  anywhere  for  an  increase,  but  anything 
like  a  general  increase  would  in  my  opinion  be  distinctly 
disadvantageous,  in  respect  that  it  would  diminish 
personal  direct  responsibility. 

55671.  The  largest  Parish  Council,  I  understand,  is  Number  of 
that  of  Glasgow,  and  the  number  there  is  your  members  on 
maximum,  namely,  thirty-one  ? — Yes.  Glasgow 

55672.  I  understand  that  an  application  was  made  to  Council,  and 
increase  that  number ;  was  that  during  the  time  you  question  of  its 
were   at   the   Local  Government  Board?— I  do   not  sufficiency, 
recollect  it  in  my  time ;  but  you  must  remember  that 

Glasgow  since  the  Act  of  1894  has  been  made  into  one 
parish.  It  was  formerly  two  parishes,  the  Barony  and 
the  City.  I  think  I  am  right,  but  I  should  not  like  to 
trust  my  recollection,  that  when  it  first  started  there 
were  two  Parish  Councils  and  they  have  been  amalgam- 
ated, so  making  thirty-one  members  in  all.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  thirty-one  is  too  smaU.  for  Glasgow ;  if 
Glasgow  unanimously  asked  for  an  increase,  I  think 
I  would  say  frankly,  from  my  knowledge  of  Glasgow, 
that  it  is  likely  to  be  right. 

55673.  From  your  general  experience  of  Poor  Law  General  ade- 
in  Scotland,  shoidd  you  say  there  was  a  difficulty  in  quacy  of 
getting  persons  adequately  qualified  to  discharge  the  supply  of 
duties   of   parish   coimcillors  ? — Not   in   the   parishes  ggy^gjuQj-g 
generally,  but  if  you  go  to  some  of  the  West  Highland 
parishes,  which  are  large  in  area  and  small  in  population, 

there  may  be  some  difiicidty.  All  over  my  district 
in  Scotland,  which  I  know  best,  I  should  say  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  at  all. 

55674.  That  would  apply,  I  suppose,  to  the  agri- 
cultural districts  generally,  except  to  certain  portions 
of  the  Highlands? — I  should  answer  that  question  in 
the  affirmative.  You  talk  of  an  agricultural  district 
in  Scotland,  but  with  the  sole  exception  of  one  or  two 
of  the  south-westena  counties,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
sirch  a  thing  in  Scotland  as  a  purely  agricultural  district ; 
they  are  always  mixed  up  with  industries,  such  as  fishing, 
or  mining,  or  something  or  another,  almost  without 
exception.  There  are  little  towns  scattered  about 
throughout  the  county,  which  are  almost  always  the 
centres  of  administration. 

55675.  In  passing  on  from  the  personnel  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  the  principles  of  tlie  Poor  Law,  what  has 
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impressed  us  is  that  in  Scotland,  according  to  the  law, 
relief  is  forbidden  to  the  able-bodied  and  his  depend- 
ants, but  I  see  the  tendency  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  from  1878  up  to  the  present  day  has  been  to 
encourage  rather  an  indulgent  interpretation  of  the  law 
as  regards  that  particidar  point? — Qua  able-bodied,  I 
should  say  not ;  but  when  you  come  to  questions  affecting 
medical  relief,  I  think  humanity  renders  it  necessary 
that  you  must  look  with  a  favourable  eye  upon  the 
necessities  so  long  as  they  are  the  effect  of  illness  of 
one  of  the  family.  I  should  be  very  sorry  indeed  to  see 
any  relaxation  of  the  stringency  against  the  able-bodied 
man  who  was  a  maljngerer.  I  think  this  personal 
experience  of  my  own  is  worth  having.  When  I 
was  made  chairman  of  the  Stirling  poorhouse  about 
1878,  I  found  there  was  no  labour  test  there  at  all, 
and  I  got  my  colleagues  to  put  in  a  shed  for  stone- 
breaking.  When  the  iirst  piece  of  the  stracture  came 
in,  two  men,  one  of  whom  had  been  fifteen  years  resident 
in  the  poorhouse,  took  their  leave  and  said  it  was  no 
place  for  them  if  they  were  going  to  be  made  to  work. 
That  is  a  very  small  incident,  and  it  is  some  time  ago, 
but  it  shows  the  way  that  some  spirits  look  at  things. 

55676.  I  was  thinking  rather  more  of  the  class  who 
are  perhaps  able-bodied  in  one  sense,  yet  perhaps  hardly 
up  to  the  average  standard  of  strength.  In  the  figures 
that  were  given  us  yesterday,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the 
number  of  persons  in  receipt  of  relief,  including  de- 
]iendants,  between  fourteen  and  sixty-five  is  veiy  much 
the  same  in  Scotland  as  in  England  ? — I  should  not  be 
surprised  at  that. 

'  ndency  to  55677.  Therefore  it  would  seem,  would  it  not,  that 
like  excep-  tlie  wholesale  exclusion  of  able-bodied  relief  fi-om  the 
tins  iu  rule  Scottish  code  has  in  practice  not  been  possible  to  carry 
;  to  non  relief  out? — I  think  that  probably  is  so.  There  is  a  tendency 
'  d^d'ffi^^l"'''  *°  D^ake  exceptions,  but  I  think  it  is  a  tendency  on 
•  ettino-"  ^  medical  grounds,  and  it  may  be  rather  more  on  account 
'ctorTo^*  difficulty  of  getting  the  doctor  to  certify  to  the 

irtify  as  to  able-bodiedness,  because  you  recollect — at  least  I  may 
le-bodied-  presume  that  you  recollect — it  depends  on  the  doctor  to 
as.  certify  whether  A,  B,  or  C  is  or  is  not  able-bodied,  and 

if  the  doctor  will  not  certify  that,  or  certifies  that  they 
are  not  able-bodied,  then  tlie  individual  has  a  claim  to 
relief  which  has  to  be  considered. 

55678.  That  is,  in  practice,  another  difference  between 
the  English  Poor  Law  and  the  Scottish  Poor  Law,  is  it 
not  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

55679.  To  put  it  in  another  way,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  original  idea  of  the  Scottish  law  was  to  deny  all 
relief  to  the  able-bodied  ? — Yes. 

ie"test"  55680.  Then  the  poorhouses  were  grafted  on  to  the 
the  primary  Scottish  law,  and  they  were  intended  for  tlie  sick  and  the 
)ject  of  a  old  ? — I  should  not  say  that.  I  think  our  idea  is  that 
jorliouse.       ^j^g  gj^,]^  gQ  long  as  they  are  not  malingerers, 

shoidd  have  a  fair  out-relief,  but  the  idea  of  our  com- 
bination poorhouse  is  to  use  it  as  a  test. 

55681.  That  was  rather  my  point.  I  thought  that  if 
the  poorhouses  were  intended  as  places  for  the  reception 
of  the  sick  or  the  aged,  it  was  difficult  also  to  make  tliem 
test  houses ;  but  you  would  rather  take  the  other  view  ? 
— I  take  distinctly  the  view  that  they  should  be  test 
houses.  If  an  old  couple  have  lived  in  a  parish  all  their 
lives  and  are  known  to  tlie  people,  but  have  fallen  into 
misfortune  from  illness  or  other  reason  late  in  life,  I 
should  be  sorry  to  see  them  sent  to  the  poorhouse ;  and 
we  do  not  as  a  rule  do  it.  It  is  only  when  they  become 
so  helpless  that  they  cannot  look  after  tliemselves  that 
they  would  be  removed. 

55682.  Pather  following  up  your  idea  that  these  poor- 
houses  should  be  test  hoiises,  you  would,  I  suppose,  in 
Scotland  continue  the  system  of  out-relief  even  to  the 
aged  and  sick  where  practicable,  and  make  the  poor- 
houses  more  and  more  a  test  for  those  who  were  on  the 
line,  so  to  say  ? — I  should  answer  that  generally,  yes ; 
but  when  you  come  to  cases  of  sickness,  it  is  obvious 
that  individuals  can  be  so  much  better  attended  out  of 
their  o^vn  families  and  out  of  their  own  homes  and  in 
an  institiition.  Therefore,  when  illness  comes  in,  I 
personally  think  they  should  be  removed,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  this,  that  when  people  are  living  in  family 
and  one  of  them  is  an  invalid  and  requires  medical 
comforts,  and  so  on,  it  is  very  much  more  difficult  to 
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make  sure  that  what  is  given  for  the  individual  goes  to 
the  individual  when  they  are  living  in  family  than  when 
the  sick  person  is  treated  in  an  institution. 

55683.  The  information  and  evidence  that  we  have 
obtained  from  England  all  point,  so  far  as  the  English 
Poor  Law  is  concerned,  to  the  necessity  of  a  greater 
classification  as  regards  the  workhouse,  and  also  point 
rather  to  the  necessity  of  an  increase  of  area  as  regards 
the  individual  unit  of  administration ;  so  that  there  may 
be  different  institutions  adapted  for  different  purposes. 
Have  you  ever  considered  whether  in  Scotland  it  would 
be  possible  to  combine,  to  a  greater  extent  than  now  is 
the  practice.  Poor  Law  areas  for  institutional  relief  and 
classification  ?— I  think  there  ought  not  to  be  any 
difficulty  about  that,  and  it  would  have  very  cordially 
my  support.  While  I  was  president  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  we  constantly  put  pressure  iipon 
Edinburgh  and  Leith  to  do  that,  because  Edinburgh  and 
Leith  had  poorhouses  handed  over  to  them,  they  are 
closely  contiguous  one  to  the  other,  and  if  you  could  get 
more  than  one  building  in  the  hands  of  closely  contigu- 
ous authorities,  you  should  take  advantage  of  that, 
because  it  is  of  the  greatest  possible  importance  to  have 
different  discipline  in  two  different  houses. 

55684.  Had  you  the  power,  as  president  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  or  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland,  of 
forcing  parishes  to  combine,  whether  they  wished  it  or 
not  ? — I  think  not  to  combine  ;  but,  if  I  may  just  explain 
for  a  moment,  the  theory  of  a  combination  poorhouse  in 
Scotland  is  that  it  is  formed  by  a  combination  of 
parishes.  There  are  comparatively  few  areas  of  Poor 
Law  relief,  single  parishes,  which  are  large  enough  to 
have  houses  of  their  own — in  that  they  are  tmlike  the 
English  unions — and  the  commonest  form  of  poorhouse 
is  a  combination  by  contract,  more  or  less  voluntary, 
amongst  different  parishes  which,  in  proportion  to  their 
needs,  take  different  shares  in  the  poorhouse.  I  think  it 
would  be  quite  right  to  give  the  Scottish  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  a  little  more  power  in  coercing  parishes  into 
combinations  of  that  kind. 

55685.  If  you  did  that,  that  would  give  you,  and  would  Difficulties 
properly  give  you,  the  buildings  for  the  necessary  classi-  attending 
fication  ? — I  agree,  provided  you  take  this  into  considera-  distant  poor- 
tion,  that  where  you  have  veiy  lai-ge  areas  and  expensive  '^o'^ses. 
transit  by  railway  and  otherwise,  it  is  bad  economy  to 

send  a  man  or  a  woman  to  a  poorhouse,  when  they  can 
take  their  discharge  the  following  day  and  perhaps  put 
you  to  a  great  expense.  They  turn  up  again  in  a  neigh- 
bouring parish  and  ask  for  relief,  and  then  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  correspondence,  commimication  and  even  travel- 
ling to  deal  with  them. 

55686.  Supposing  we  were  to  cany  out  the  idea  upon 
which  we  are  both  agreed,  and  assuming  you  had  a 
larger  area,  and  one  of  these  buildings  was  an  infirmary 
devoted  to  the  nursing  of  the  sick  or  the  infirm,  when 
that  necessitated  the  relatives  who  wanted  to  see  their 
friend  who  was  in  the  infirmary  travelling  some  little 
distance,  wordd  they  much  object  to  that? — There  would 
be  occasional  cases  of  hardship,  of  course.  That  is  one 
of  the  things  I  perhaps  should  liave  mentioned  in  relation 
to  the  travelling.  But  it  would  not  occur  in  the  case  of 
the  larger  cities  and  towns,  where  the  pooi'house  would 
be  close  to  them ;  and  the  number  of  cases  in  which  it 
would  occur  in  country  parishes  would  be  relatively  very 
small. 
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55687.  If  we  agree  about  the  institutional  relief,  how 
would  you  deal  with  the  local  committees  ?  Would  you 
combine  the  smaller  parishes  for  relief  committee 
purposes,  or,  I  should  put  it,  for  investigating  the  cases 
that  come  up  for  relief;  or  would  you  leave  them  as 
they  are  ? — 1  should  leave  them  as  they  are,  and  give 
them  a  share  in  a  common  poorhouse  with  proportionate 
representation.  If  I  may  illustrate  my  own  instance  in 
Stirling,  there  are  about  fifteen  or  seventeen  parishes  in 
that  combination,  and  each  parish  sends  one  or  two 
representatives,  according  to  the  share  that  it  has  in  the 
house. 

55688.  Has  that  worked  pretty  well  ? — It  has  worked 
very  well  indeed,  I  think. 

55689.  There  is  another  peculiarity  of  the  Scottish 
Poor  Law,  and  that  is,  the  power  the  applicant  has  of 
appealing  either  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  if  he 
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considers  the  relief  inadequate,  or  to  the  sheriff  court 
if  the  relief  is  refused.  What  is  your  opinion  about 
those  appeals ;  do  you  think  the  power  generally  tends 
to  easy  administration? — Yes.  I  think  the  power  of 
these  appeals  is  a  safety  valve,  and  satisfies  public 
14  May  1907.  opinion  that  a  small  body  sitting  more  or  less  in  secret 
is  not  too  autocratic,  because  if  there  is  anything  in  the 
nature  of  injustice  or  undue  harshness  done  there  is  that 
loophole. 
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55690.  I  assume  you  will  agree  that  one  of  the  objects 
of  administering  the  Poor  Law  is,  making  due  allowance 
for  local  conditions,  to  secure  uniformity  ? — Yes.  There 
should  be  uniformity  as  far  as  you  can  manage  it,  but  it 
is  very  difficult  to  say  that  any  one  case  is  an  exact 
precedent  for  another.  So  there  should  be  imiformity 
in  principle,  but  here  and  there  you  must  ease  it. 

Appeal  to  55691.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  the  appeal  to 

Board,  and     the  Local  Government  Board   as  regards  inadequate 
appeal  to        relief  does  tend  to  establish  uniformity  in  principle,  but 
Sheriff,  advan-  that  the  appeal  to  the  sheriff  as  regards  the  refusal  of 
t*g*  of  ^"^T'^'  i"elief  does   not  always  go  in  that  direction,  as  the 
and  method  of  decisions  vary  so  ? — I  think,  nowadays,  when  you  have 
latter"^^"  '"^  ^  popidarly-constituted  local  authority  and  facility  of 
communication,  that  an  appeal  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  is  infinitely  more  valuable  than  an  appeal  to  the 
sheriff.     I  do  not  tell  any  secrets  out  of  court  when  I 
say  that  of  course  a  Parish  Council  can  always  evade  the 
appeal  to  the  sheriff  by  simply  giving  6d.  or  Is.  a  week, 
in  which  case  the  sheriff  is  functus  officio,  and  you  can- 
not get  at  him  because  the  person  has  been  relieved,  and 
the  only  recourse  that  the  pauper  has  is  to  appeal  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  on  the  gi'ound  of  inadequate 
relief.    I  have  done  it  myself  over  and  over  again,  and 
I  have  known  it  done  when  I  was  president  of  the  Local 
Government  Board. 


Question  of 
abolishing 
appeal  to 
Sheriff. 


Eating  diffi- 
culties in  the 
Highlands 
and  Islands, 
and  proposed 
remedy. 


55692.  Assuming  there  were  changes  made  in  the 
law,  would  you  be  averse  to  making  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  the  authority  of  appeal,  both  as  regards 
refusals  and  as  regards  inadequacy  ?  —  I  should  not, 
personally.  If  it  was  proposed,  and  public  opinion 
sanctioned  it,  I  think  it  would  do  nothing  but  good,  but 
it  is  not  a  sort  of  reform  which  I  should  think  worth 
while  carrying  against  a  feeling  that  it  was  a  change 
from  the  old  ways  and  that  it  might  be  getting  rid  of 
some  safeguards.  There  is  a  certain  mistmst  of  officials, 
however  good  they  are,  everywhere. 

55693.  Is  there  any  special  value  attached  to  the 
appeal  to  the  sheriff,  he  being,  as  it  were,  a  judicial 
officer? — I  think  not,  now.  I  think  the  appeal  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  is  much  the  most  efficient  and 
satisfactory. 

55694.  We  have  had  before  us  some  evidence  as 
regards  the  exceptional  rating  difficulties  which  arise 
in  some  of  the  poor  parishes  in  the  Highlands  and 
Islands  of  Scotland ;  I  believe  your  attention  was  a 
good  deal  drawn  to  those  cases? — Yes.  The  point  is 
very  fully  dealt  with  in  a  report  by  Sheriff  Fleming  and 
his  colleagTie,  and  I  do  not  think  I  can  add  anything  to 
what  they  say;  but  if  there  is  any  point  upon  it  on 
which  I  can  help  you,  I  would  gladly  do  so. 

55695.  It  seemed  to  some  of  us  veiy  much  to  re- 
produce the  features  of  the  old  English  Poor  Law,  when 
some  of  the  parishes  were  almost  bankrupt.  Would 
you  let  things  go  on  as  they  are,  or  would  you  try  to 
remedy  them  by  a  special  grant? — I  do  not  think  the 
parishes  were  as  bankrapt  as  they  made  themselves  out 
to  be,  because  if  you  followed  the  course  of  the  pro- 
ceedings and  tested  it,  not  by  the  rate  per  £,  but  by 
the  gi-Qss  amount  received  from  the  ratepayer,  you 
would  find  that  there  was  a  much  smaller  increase  in 
the  gi-oss  amount  received  than  there  was  in  the  rate 
per  £.  What  they  did  was  done  by  means  quite  known 
to  Parish  Councils;  they  gave  deductions  and  reduced 
the  valuation  to  a  lower  point  than  it  had  been  by 
means  of  deductions  and  classification  of  subjects,  so 
that  the  rate  per  £  seemed  to  grow  very  much  more 
largely  than  there  was  any  justification  for.  On  the 
other  hand,  these  parishes  are  very  poor,  and  there 
was  a  tendency — and  I  think  it  is  so  still,  if  the  law 
of  settlement  is  not  fairly  worked — to  throw  back 
people  who  have  been  employed  in  Glasgow  and  else- 
where for  a  large  part  of  their  lives  on  to  their  birth 


settlement,  and  to  put  an  undue  charge  upon  a  rural  Rating  diflS- 
parish.    But  if  you  are  going  to  help  parishes  of  that  culties  in  the 
kind,  I  hold  very  strongly  that  it  should  be  done  in  such       jg^^  j 
a  way  as  to  keep  up  tlie  idea  that  they  can  help  them-  mows'd 
selves  a  good  deal  by  being  economical.    I  would  rather  remedy, 
not  go  into  that  now,  if  I  may  do  so,  because  it  is 
Imperial  rather  than  Scottish ;   but  I  did  go  so  far 
myself,  as  chairman  of  the  Local  Taxation  Commission, 
as  to  put  forth  a  scheme  which  would  have  enabled  the 
State  safely  to  give  a  larger  amount  of  support  and  yet 
to  keep  up  a  premium  upon  local  economy. 

55696.  We  have  hardly  advanced  suf&ciently,  I  think, 
to  go  into  that  question  ? — I  agree. 

55697.  But  if  your  Lordship  would  be  kind  enough  to 
come  back  when  we  do  go  into  it,  perhaps  you  then 
wordd  not  mind  assisting  us  ? — That  is  what  I  should 
like  to  do  best,  near  the  end  of  your  inquiry,  when  you 
are  taking  up  the  finances  of  the  whole  coimtry,  if  I  may 
do  so. 

55698.  Speaking  with  your  wide  and  general  know-  Scottish  Pooi' 
ledge  of  administration,  wovild  you  say  tliat  you  are        system  i 
fairly  weU  satisfied  with  the  Scottish  Poor  Law  as  it  is  fa^g^ggl^^ 
at  present  worked  and  administered  ? — Yes,  I  should  ^"  ' 
say  that  generally.    But  notliing  is  so  good  but  what  it 

might  be  improved,  you  know ;  and  I  think  when  you 

come  to  deal  with  a  thing  on  terms  of  strict  logic,  there 

are  logical  difficulties  which  you  get  into  in  such  matters  * 

as  medical  relief  coupled  with  the  able-bodied  test  and  so  < 

on ;  and  therefore  you  have  veiy  great  difficulties  in  i 

administration  undoubtedly ;  but  I  do  not  think  you  can 

improve  the  law. 

55699.  Adequate  medical  relief,  perhaps,  in  the  poor  Difficulties  ai 
parishes,  is  most  difficult  of  all,  is  it  not? — Yes,  I  should  to  medical 
say  so  certainly,  for  tliis  reason,  that  you  have  got  to  ''^'i^fi 
steer  between  these  two  difficidties — you  want  as  long  as  '^^Q^y'-^  ^  tV 
you  can  to  presei-ve  the  family  life,  and  yet  you  want  to  ^0^33  fof  thsi 
stop  malingering.  doctor, 

55700.  Taking  these  veiy  poor  areas  in  the  North  and 
in  the  West,  the  distances  are  such  that  sick  people 
have  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  to  the  doctor? 
— That  is  so. 

55701.  Have  you  any  views  about  allowing  the  Parish 
Councils  to  provide  a  residence  for  the  doctor,  therefore  ? 
— I  sliould  prefer  that  Parish  Councils  were  not  allowed 
to  go  into  stone  and  lime  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.  It  requires  some  control  certainly,  and 
except  where  absolutely  necessaiy,  I  should  not  like  to 
see  it  done.  But  one  is  forced  out  of  strict  logic,  if  you 
know  the  islands  and  some  of  the  western  parishes  in  the 
mainland,  by  the  utter  impossibility  of  getting  a  decent 
house  for  an  educated  man. 

55702.  Just  reverting  for  one  moment  to  those  parishes,  Rating  diffi-' 
do  you  think  that  the  Parish  Councils  rather  diplo- culties  in  then 
matically  made  their  financial  position  much  worse  than 

it  really  was,  in  order  to  prevent  cases  being  forced  back  ^  Islands  « 
on  them  througli  settlement? — No,  I  do  not  think  that. 
They  could  not  do  that,  because  the  law  was  against 
them.  If  a  worker  has  failed  to  secure  from  migratory 
habits,  or  what  else,  a  settlement,  the  parish  of  birth  cannot 
help  themselves ;  they  must  go  on  the  birth  settlement. 
No ;  I  think  they  made  things  out  as  bad  as  they  could 
from  the  diplomatic  idea  that  the  worse  they  appeared 
the  more  likely  they  would  be  to  get  help,  and  I  do  not 
blame  them  much  for  that. 

55703.  In  a  minor  way  the  same  difficulty  arose  as 
regards  the  educational  rate,  did  it  not  ? — Yes ;  and  in 
former  days,  just  about  the  time  I  was  secretary  for 
Scotland,  we  had  to  take  over  the  educational  adminis- 
tration of  t'H'o  or  three  of  the  parishes,  because  they  were 
unduly  wasteful  and  extravagant  and  were  getting  beyond 
wliat  they  could  pay. 

55704.  One  of  the  evils  of  the  system  there,  is  that 
they  allow  people  to  get  very  much  into  arrears  as 
regards  the  payment  of  their  rates  ? — That  is  so  certainly. 
I  think  the  Celtic  temperament  is  not  anxious  to  defi'ay 
its  obligations  sooner  than  is  alsolutely  necessary. 

55705.  (Mr  Booth.)  In  reply  to  the  chairman,  you 
pointed  out  the  difficulty,  if  areas  were  large  and  paupers 
were  sent  to  this  or  that  special  institution,  which  would 
arise  if  they  had  the  power  of  immediately  or  verj' 
summarily  taking  their  discharge  ;  a*id  I  want  to  pursue 
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that  a  little  further.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable 
to  limit  the  jiowers  of  taking  the  discharge  ? — I  think  in 
extreme  cases  it  would  be  desirable ;  but  do  not  let  vis 
hide  from  ourselves  that  that  is  a  tremendous  step  in  the 
way  of  interfering  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  I 
think  you  would  find  very  great  popular  resistance  to 
any  change  which  made  a  poorhouse  of  the  nature  of  a 
prison.  If  you  did  that  or  tried  to  do  it,  I  am  perfectly 
certain  you  coidd  only  do  it  after  a  judicial  process,  and 
before  a  stipendiary  official  sxich  as  a  slieriff.  There  are 
cases,  as  you  will  see,  not  so  much  in  the  Islands  as  in 
Glasgow  and  other  large  cities,  hwt  Glasgow  is  in  my 
mind  particularly,  where  there  are  a  class  of  peo]ile  who 
regidarly  make  it  a  practice  to  go  in-and-out — they  are 
kno'mi  in  our  Poor  Law  phraseology  as  ins-and-outs. 
They  go  in  for  two  days  and  get  washed  and  cleaned, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  set  wp ;  tlien  they  go  out  again, 
and  in  forty-eight  hours  or  so  they  come  back  probably 
besotted  with  drink  and  extremely  dirty.  It  is  a  very 
great  grievance  to  the  officials,  and  I  am  certain  that  the 
officials  from  Glasgow  will  urge  that  there  should  be 
some  control. 

55706.  But  you  would  feel  that  it  would  have  to 
be  done  imder  jvulicial  sanction  of  some  kind,  would  you 
not? — I  admit  tlie  desiral)ility  of  it,  but  very  much 
impressed  with  the  practical  difficulties. 

55707.  If  institutions  for  the  poor  are  differentiated,  it 
;  would  be  largely,  I  suppose,  those  for  the  sick — for  the 

treatment  of  different  classes  of  disease  and  different 
conditions  of  the  mind  and  so  on,  woidd  it  not  ? — I  think 
the  mental  diseases  are  pretty  well  provided  for  and 
classified  now ;  and  I  think  our  system  is  veiy  mercifid 
and  works  well.  So  far  as  physical  bodily  diseases  are 
concerned,  I  am  in  favour  of  the  most  humane  treatment 
possible  ;  but  for  those  who  are  now  neither  mentally  iU 
nor  physically  ill,  and  yet  are  constantly  malingering  on 
the  Poor  Law,  I  shoidd  myself  like  to  go  as  far  in  severity 
as  popidar  opinion  will  allow. 

55708.  But  if  you  enlarge  the  area  so  as  to  have  one 
institution  for  that  class,  and  another  institution  for  the 
old  and  infirm,  or  whatever  the  grading  may  he,  would 
it  not  be  possible,  or  nnght  it  not  be  possible,  to  indicate 
when  the  pauper  entered  the  institution  the  length  of 
time  for  which  he  was  to  be  treated  ? — Then  it  must  be 
done  judicially  before  a  sheriff,  before  a  law  court ;  it 
must  not  be  done,  I  wiU  not  say  at  the  arbitraiy  will, 
but  at  the  discretion  and  will  of  the  administering 
authority.    I  am  sure  public  opinion  would  not  like  that. 

55709.  Even  if  it  was  a  condition  voluntarily  accepted 
by  the  pauper  ? — It  is  difficult  to  be  quite  sure  that  the 
paujier  can  act  voluntarily.  Unfair  pressvvre  may  be  put 
upon  him  by  unscmpulous  people,  and  it  is  a  danger  to 
be  guarded  against.  However  much  one  may  desire  it, 
however  much  one  may  wish  to  educate  piiblic  opinion, 
it  is  just  the  sort  of  point  in  which  I  think  you  may  do 
great  harm  by  going  in  advance  of  public  opinion,  until 
you  educate  it  up  to  the  necessity  of  it. 

55710.  I  shotdd  like  to  put  to  you  a  concrete  instance  : 
take  the  case  of  phthisis ;  suppose  there  is  an  attempt  to 
deal  with  phthisis  on  a  basis  of  attempting  if  possible  to 
stamp  it  out — and  you  have  cases  of  phthisis  which 
come  under  the  Poor  Law — it  may  be  no  use  at  all  for 
them  to  go  in  for  a  short  time  and  then  come  out  again, 
and  become  again  a  source  of  infection  to  eveiybody. 
Woidd  it  not  be  possible  in  a  case  of  that  sort,  in  the 
public  interest  and  with  tlie  consent  of  the  patient,  to  fix 
the  term  for  which  he  was  to  undergo  treatment  ? — That 
is  physical  sickness,  of  course,  in  that  case. 

5571L  It  is  physical  sickness,  and  it  is  also  infection 
— it  is  phthisis  ? — I  see  great  difficulties. 

55712.  It  would  seem  as  though  the  cost  that  was 
incurred  would  be  wasted,  unless  the  thing  was  done 
thoroughly? — I  take  it  some  of  those  round  the  table 
may  have  personal  exjjerience  of  the  matter ;  and  I  am 
interested  in  pulmonaiy  disease.  You  may  have  to  im- 
mure the  patient  for  a  year  or  fifteen  months  or  two 
years ;  and  that  seems  to  me  a  very  largo  demand  to 
make. 

55713.  I  agree,  but  all  I  mean  is  that  length  of  time 
would  appear  to  be  essential  to  the  object ;  it  might  be 
a  shorter  time,  of  course,  than  that  ? — I  do  not  think,  if 
I  may  say  so,  that  it  is  a  Poor  Law  object. 


14  May  1907. 


Question  of 
compulsory 
detention  of 
certain  cases 
in  the  poor- 
house,  e.g. 
women  with 
ille<,'itimate 
children  ; 


55714.  (Mr  Nunn.)  Are  there  not  other  instances  of  The  Right 
compulsory  powers  in  Guardians  when  dealing  with  J^ord 
certain  classes  of  cases? — There  is  the  detention  of  ^j^^ig^'h^ 
feeble-minded   women,   especially   yoimg  women  who       ^  ' 

have  been  brought  into  the  workhouse  to  bear  children.   '.  L 

I  suppose  you  would  be  in  favom-  of  some  kind  of  com- 
pulsory powers  over  them,  which  the  Guardians  could 
exei'cise  in  company  with  a  magistrate's  order? — You 
will  not  think  me  discourteous  if  I  ask  what  the  com- 
prdsory  powers  shoidd  be  ?  At  present  it  has  been  a 
constant  source  of  pressure  on  the  part  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  and  the  local  authorities  in  Scotland, 
not  to  give  out-relief  to  women  who  have  illegitimate 
children,  or  to  young  widows  whose  moral  conditions 
are  not  of  the  very  best.  Personally  I  should  be  in 
favour  of  treating  them  like  able-bodied  people,  and  I 
think  they  should  not  get  relief  outside ;  they  ought  to 
go  to  the  poorhouse  if  they  go  wrong  a  second  time. 

55715.  In  the  case,  therefore,  of  women  of  low  moral  Women  of  low 
power  and  very  feeble  intellectual  power,  who,  being  moral  and 
single,  for  the  second  time  have  entered  the  workhouse  intellectual 
in  order  to  give  birth  to  a  child,  would  you  not  allow  P°^^®'  > 

the  Guardians  to  have  compulsory  poAvers  of  detention, 
coupled  with  an  order  from  a  magistrate  and  a  medical 
certificate  ? — It  is  difficult  to  see  how  long  that  would 
have  to  last.  Are  you  going  to  imprison  a  woman  for 
ten  or  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  or  for  what  period  of 
time  ?  I  want  to  be  perfectly  courteous  and  to  under- 
stand your  point,  but  I  see  great  difficulties  in  asking 
for  the  compidsory  power  of  detention  for  the  length  of 
time  which  would  effect  a  cure. 

55716.  I  imagine  that  it  woidd  have  to  be  accompanied 
by  some  kind  of  provision  for  the  i^eriodical  medical 
reporting  of  such  cases ;  such  medical  reports  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Guardians  and  to  the  magistrate. 
When  you  have  a  person  who  is  of  that  type  of  morality 
and  of  a  veiy  low  intellectual  tyjie,  does  it  not  seem 
desirable  that  something  should  be  done  for  their  pro- 
tection ? — I  have  never  myself  seen  my  way  to  go  beyond 
the  refusal  of  all  relief  except  an  offer  of  the  combination 
poorhouse.  I  am  certain  that  that  would  be  considered 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  an  adecpiate  offer  of 
relief  in  such  a  case,  and  that  it  would  not  be  over-ruled. 

55717.  It  would  be  an  adequate  offer  of  relief,  I 
suppose,  in  so  far  as  the  person  was  then  destitute  and 
required  relief,  but  it  would  not  be  adequate  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  woman  herself  and  of  the  community, 
looking  forward  a  little  way.  Of  course  I  can  understand 
that  j''ou  might  assume  that  it  would  be  not  desirable 
for  the  Guardians  to  look  foi-ward,  but  that  they  should 
merely  consider  the  present  destitution  ? — If  the  woman 
is  not  destitute,  and  not  therefore  coming  on  the  Poor 
Law,  you  are  going  beyond  Poor  Law  matters ;  and  it 
then  becomes  a  social  question  whether  you  are  justified 
in  imprisonmg  that  class  of  person. 

55718.  Precisely.  Sujjposing  you  do  not  admit  that 
the  Poor  Law  has  any  power  to  deal  with  that  question, 
would  you  make  any  further  suggestions  beyond  the 
range  of  the  Poor  Law  for  dealing  with  that? — I  am 
unable  to  do  so  at  the  present  time. 

55719.  To  take  another  department  of   compulsory  ^jjd  children 
power,  we  have  heard  that  the  English  Act  by  which  of  vicious 
Guardians  are  enabled  to  practically  adopt  and  protect  parents, 
until  they  are  eighteen  the  children  of  really  vicious 

persons,  does  not  prevail  in  Scotland  ? — I  think  we  have 
carried  that  in  Scotland  as  far  as  anybody  else  has  carried  ' 
it ;  but  then,  instead  of  adopting  the  children  and  putting 
them  in  an  institution,  we  board  them  out.    I  confess  Advantages 
I  have  the  strongest  liking  for  the  boarding-out  system,  of  boarding 
I  hope  the  results  of  it  have  been  put  before  the  Com-  out  pauper 
mission.    It  is  demonstrable  by  actual  facts  over  thirty  children, 
years  that  the  boarded-out  children,  although  the  children 
of  paupers  and  the  children  of  a  bad  class  of  parent,  do 
not  come  back  on  the  Poor  Law  in  anything  like  the 
numbers  that  children  do  when  they  are  kept  in  touch 
with  the  Poor  Law  authorities. 

55720.  Supposing  the  parents  to  be  living,  and  to  come  Question  of 
back  and  to  claim  their  children,  would  you  not  allow  compulsory 
the  Guardians  any  compulsory  powers  to  retain  them  retention  of 
until  they  are  able  to  look  after  their  own  interests  ? — In  certain  cases, 

•'  e.g.  children 

extreme  cases,  yes.  of  vicioas 

55721.  Would  you  give  the  Parish  Councils  in  Scot-  parents. 
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land  the  same  power  that  the  Guardians  possess  in 
England  ? — If  the  Guardians  have  that  power  in  England, 
I  am  sure  it  would  not  be  bad  for  Scotland  ;  but  I  am 
not  absolutely  familiar  what  power  they  have. 

  55722.  The  Guardians  in  England  can  do  it  by  a 

[4  May  1907.  simple  resolution  of  the  Board?— I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  abused  in  Scotland. 

55723.  Then  there  is  a  third  case,  which  goes  a  little 
juestion  of  further  than  that.  Supposing  you  have  a  veiy  old  person 
eed  of  com-  who  is  quite  imfit  to  look  after  herself  and  has  no 
ulsory  power  relatives  or  friends  in  the  house  with  her,  do  you  not 
1  remove  think  it  desirable,  provided  that  she  appears  to  be 
ertain  cases  ^jestitute  and  the  Guardians  do  not  consider  it  desirable 
0  tlie  poor-     ^     •     outdoor  relief  owing  to  her  physical  condition, 

that  they  should  have  compidsoiy  powers  of  admittmg 
her  to  one  of  their  indoor  institutions  ? — Yes  ?  and  I  go 
very  near  that  in  paragraph  21  of  my  statement, 
because  I  have  known  in  my  own  experience  cases  of 
exactly  that  kind  of  type.  I  v'enture  to  say  there, 
"Inspectors  of  Parish  Councils  are,  however,  often 
'  placed  in  a  dilemma  of  a  very  difficult  kind.  I 
'  hesitate  to  recommend  a  power  of  compulsory  re- 
'  moval,  at  sight  of  the  Parish  Council,  in  case  it  might 
'  be  abused,  and  it  wordd  be  a  serious  inroad  on  the 
'  liberty  of  the  subject ;  but  I  think  some  further 
'  powers  in  that  direction  might  well  be  enacted,  and 
'  be  put  in  force,  either  at  sight  of  the  sheriff  or  of  the 
'  Local  Government  Board." 

55724.  Plus  a  medical  certificate,  I  suppose? — In 
regard  to  the  medical  certificate,  the  doctor  is  a  local  man 
and  his  tendency  is  to  think  of  what  is  easiest  for  the 
locality.    I  should  like  the  independent  authority. 

55725.  Have  you  considered,  in  reference  to  the  very 
important  suggestion  contained  in  paragraph  14,  that  the 
inspectors  should  be  qualified  for  their  posts  always — I 
gather  you  mean  before  they  apply  for  them — that  they 
should  have  some  sort  of  training  ? — It  is  very  desirable, 
but  it  is  a  pity  to  make  it  compulsoiy,  Ijecause  some  of 
the  Poor  Law  areas  are  very  small  and  you  cannot  make 
them  whole-time  ajjpointments,  even  if  you  make  it  a 
consolidated  appointment  of  the  coUectorsliip  and  in- 
spectorship. 1  should  like  to  see  it  done,  and  the  man 
giving  his  whole  time  and  always  being  on  the  spot ; 
but  a  good  many  of  the  paiishes  are  extremely  small, 
and  they  cannot  afford  more  that  £10,  £15  or  £20  a  year 
of  salary,  and  perhaps  they  have  not  got  half  a  dozen 
paupers  on  their  roll ;  therefore  to  have  an  expensive 
course  of  education  and  a  whole-time  man  for  that  place 
would  be  wasteful. 

55726.  I  suppose  one  has  to  recognise  that  a  different 
system  has  to  be  applied  to  a  place  like  Glasgow  or 
Edinburgh  to  what  you  can  apply  to  very  sparsely 
populated  j^laces  ? — Certainly ;  but  in  a  place  like 
Glasgow  you  wiU  find  the  head  man  a  man  of  veiy  high 
standing,  getting  a  large  salary,  and  probably  every 
assistant  he  has  is  a  whole-time  person  in  training  for 
other  appointments. 

55727.  Then  the  system  of  training  you  would  have 
would  be  that  every  candidate  for  the  full  post  of 
inspector  should  be  trained  \mder  someone  who  had 
several  assistants  ? — Yes  that  would  be  so. 

55728.  Would  you  suggest  any  course  of  lectures 
which  they  shoidd  have  to  attend  on  the  law  and  its 
administration? — No.  I  think  they  pick  it  up,  and  I 
think  you  may  tmst  the  Parish  Coimcils  to  put  a 
sufficient  premium  upon  inquiring  into  qualifications  to 
make  it  worth  the  while  of  any  one  who  is  going  into 
it  to  get  himself  weU  prepared. 

55729.  With  regard  to  the  boarded-out  children  and 
all  the  institutions  into  whicli  girls  and  women  are  taken, 
are  there  any  women  superintendents  or  inspectors  in 
Scotland? — We  have  none  under  the  Poor  Law,  I  think; 
at  least  there  were  none  during  my  time.  It  was  some- 
times discussed,  but  we  never  actually  had  one. 

55730.  Do  you  thiidt  it  is  advisable  to  have  a  woman 
superintendent  of  the  institutions  into  which  women  are 
taken  ? — I  have  no  objection  to  it,  provided  you  get  a 
fit  jierson. 

Juestion  as  to      ---rr.,i    t     •  i  i 

loarding-out  00 /oi.  1  think  there  is  no  system  of  committees  for 
ommittees  in  looking  after  boarded-out  children  in  Scotland,  is  there? 
cotJand.        I  do  not  know,  of  course,  about  the  large  towns,  but  I 


shoidd  think  there  probably  are  special  committees 
charged  with  it  in  some  of  the  large  cities.  In  our  own 
case  it  is  very  much  under  the  inspector,  who  reports 
from  month  to  month  on  tlie  cases. 

55732.  But  he  is  not  supported  by  a  local  committee  ? 
— No.  If,  as  is  really  desirable,  the  child  should  he 
boarded  out,  provided  he  or  she  is  not  boarded  out  with 
an  absolutelj^  near  relative,  it  is  better  that  they  shoiild 
be  away  fi-om  their  own  particular  surromidings,  where 
everybody  knows  of  their  calamities  and  difficixlties.  I 
woiild  rather  see  them  in  a  neighbouring  parish,  or  a 
little  bit  away  in  a  mral  district,  away,  at  any  rate,  from 
their  own  immediate  home  surrovmdings. 

55733.  But  if  in  that  rural  district  there  were  two  or 
three  ladies  and  men  who  were  interested  in  tliem  and 
who  supervised  them,  that  committe  might  be  recog- 
nised by  the  Parisli  Council  from  which  they  came  ? — I 
do  not  know  of  any  evils  now  existing  which  that  would 
cure.  I  think  the  thing  is  well  done,  and  I  venture  to 
suggest  that  the  less  they  are  earmarked  from  others,  and 
the  more  they  can  be  let  slide  back  into  the  general 
population,  the  better  it  is  for  everybody.  I  have  known 
cases  where  children  have  been  boarded  out  on  a  purely 
commercial  basis,  and  when  they  have  really  from 
gratitude  supported  their  foster-parents  in  old  age  as  if 
they  were  their  own  parents. 

55734.  (Mr  Bentham.)  Do  you  consider  it  desirable  in 
the  large  urban  parislies  to  make  special  provision  for 
the  reception  of  children,  instead  of  receiving  them  in 
workliouses  ? — I  think  probably  they  must  be  so  received 
for  a  night  or  two,  or  a  few  nights,  but  I  should  like 
them  to  be  boarded  out  so  soon  as  possible.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  have  quite  gathered  the  effect  of  the 
question. 

55735.  Before  they  are  boarded  out  they  must  be 
received  somewhere.  At  the  present  time,  I  understand, 
they  are  all  received  in  the  workliouses,  and  are  main- 
tained there  imtil  such  time  as  the  proper  homes  can  be 
found  for  them  ? — Yes. 

55736.  Will  those  cases  tliat  cannot  be  boarded  out 
remain  in  the  workhouses  until  they  are  discliarged  with 
their  parents? — That  may  be  tme  of  England,  but  I 
think — although  it  is  difficrdt  to  trast  to  one's  memory — 
you  will  find  that  there  is  such  an  infinitesimal  number 
of  children  in  the  poorhouses  of  Scotland  that  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  dealing  with  them  so  far  as  Scotland  is 
concerned. 

55737.  There  are  really  more  children  coming  under 
the  charge  of  the  Poor  Law  in  Scotland  than  in  England, 
I  understand? — Yes,  but  they  are  passed  through  the 
institution  and  boarded  out  pretty  rajDidly.  I  would  get 
figures  for  you  if  necessary.  I  am  not  quite  sure  how  it 
stands  now,  but  Mr  Patten-MacDougall,  I  have  no  doubt, 
would  help  me. 

55738.  There  are  something  like  an  average  number 
of  80  at  the  present  time  in  the  Edinburgh  poorhouses,  I 
think ;  that  seems  rather  a  large  number  ? — It  is  a  large 
number.  I  am  surprised  it  is  so  large,  but  if  I  might 
suggest,  the  point  would  be  to  discover  what  is  the 
greatest  length  of  time  any  one  of  them  remains  in  the 
poorhouse.  There  may  be  80  there  to-day,  but  the 
question  is  whether  any  of  those  same  80  were  there  a 
month  or  six  weeks  ago. 

55739.  Apart  from  the  length  of  time  they  may  remain 
there,  do  you  consider  it  advisable  they  should  not  enter 
the  workhouse  at  all ;  that  there  shovdd  be  some  receiving 
house  apart  from  the  workhouse,  a  kind  of  sorting  house, 
and  that  thej''  should  be  dealt  with  from  there,  instead 
of  entering  the  poorhouse — I  am  thinking  of  all  healthy 
children  above  the  age  of  3  ? — It  seems  almost  a  counsel 
of  perfection,  but  I  see  no  objection  to  it,  except  the 
difficulties  of  administration. 

55740.  (Professor  Smart.)  I  obsei-ve  you  do  not  think 
that  the  Poor  Law  can  go  much  in  advance  of  public 
opinion  ? — No ;  I  am  sometimes  afraid  it  lags  behind. 

55741.  The  two  outstanding  principles  in  the  Scottish 
Poor  Law  are,  I  think,  the  denial  of  relief  to  tlie  able- 
bodied  ? — Yes. 

55742.  And  that  indoor  relief  should  be  the  exception, 
outdoor  relief  the  iiile  ? — I  think  that  is  what  it  works 
out  to ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  is  so  much  laid  down  in  the 
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statute  as  that  that  is  the  necessary  effect  of  using  the 
poorhouse  only  as  a  test. 

55743.  These  two  principles  have  been  really  engrained 
into  the  minds  of  the  people  for  over  five  centuries  ? — I 
think  so. 

55744.  Do  you  think  that  any  proposals  to  depart  from 
these  two  principles  would  meet  with  any  considerable 
support  in  Scotland  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  have  never 
heard  it  urged.  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  entirely  trust 
the  local  bodies  for  administration,  and  that  in  my  own 
experience  I  have  had  more  often  to  interfere  with  the 
view  of  getting  a  slightly  larger  allowance  in  outdoor 
relief  than  I  have  had  to  interfere  for  greater  stringency. 

55745.  If  this  Commission  were  ultimately  to  report, 
as  regards  England,  in  favour  of  retaining  relief  to  the 
able-bodied  and  in  applying  the  workliouse  test  more 
strictly,  that  is,  in  favour  of  making  indoor  relief  the 
nile  and  outdoor  i-elief  the  exception,  could  such  a 
finding  be  applied  to  Scotland? — I  mistrast  applying 
things  from  one  covrntry  to  the  other,  except  with  careful 
study. 

55746.  Do  you  thiiik  that  proposals  which  would  go 
dead  in  the  teetli  of  Scottish  principles  would  be  accept- 
able in  Scotland  ? — I  should  say  not,  speaking  generally 
in  answer  to  a  rather  general  question. 

55747.  Do  you  consider  tliat  in  Scotland  we  on  the 
wliole  are  pleased  with  the  Parish  Council  as  an  adminis- 
trative body  ? — Yes.  They  are  sometimes  laughed  at 
and  sneered  at,  no  doubt,  and  I  think  they  get  a  great 
deal  of  that  sort  of  thing  which  they  do  not  deserve.  I 
want  to  say  this,  too,  particularly,  that  I  think  in  recent 
years  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  people  who  are  serving 
on  Parish  Councils  is  distinctly  better.  The  men  that 
are  being  chosen  are  men  in  whom  their  fellow- 
parishioners  have  real  confidence,  not  only  on  Poor  Law 
questions,  but  because  they  like  the  men  themselves.  It 
is  considered  an  honour  to  go  in  and  sei-ve,  and  it  is 
accepted  as  an  honour  and  not  as  a  mere  labour. 

55748.  There  are,  of  course,  amendments  on  the 
Scottish  Poor  Law  which  are  veiy  obvious,  but  I 
was  just  saying  to  Mr  Bentham  that  the  unanimity  of 
Scottish  witnesses  on  these  amendments  is  verj^  singular. 
There  certainly  would  be  a  great  many  changes  in  detail 
desirable,  hut  do  you  think  there  has  been  any  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Scotland  for  a  serious  revisal 
of  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  think  not. 

55749.  On  the  other  hand,  am  I  not  right  in  thinking 
that  in  Scotland  there  was  a  special  call  for  the  considera- 
tion of  unemployment  in  regard  that  tlie  Poor  Law  did  not 
deal  with  the  able-bodied  ? — I  am  not  at  the  moment  at 
all  conscious  of  any  evidence  of  it. 

55750.  We  have  cases  continually  before  the  distress 
committees  in  Scotland  of  able-bodied  men  who  cannot 
be  sent  to  the  Poor  Law,  but  wlio  evidently  would  be  sent 
to  the  Poor  Law  in  England  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  Scotland  a 
man  may  not  be  able  to  get  any  help  from  the  State  what- 
ever, because  of  this  bar  of  the  able-bodied  prohibition, 
and  yet  his  may  be  a  thoroughly  desei-ving  case  ? — Rather 
than  remove  the  bar,  I  would  endeavour  to  deal  with  that 
class  of  case  by  the  organisation  of  private  charity.  I 
think  there  is  veiy  great  room  in  Scotland  for  greater 
co-operation  between  private  charity  and  the  Poor  Law. 
If  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  the  great  problem  before  you 
is  when  a  man  is  tumbling  down-hill  to  get  in  touch  with 
him,  to  save  him  and  encourage  him  and  keep  his  home 
together  before  he  has  got  to  the  stage,  so  to  speak,  of 
pawning  his  tools,  wliich  is  a  tj^pical  thing.  By  the  time 
he  has  got  to  that,  it  is  infinitely  more  difficult  to  raise 
him ;  and  imtil  he  gets  to  that,  I  am  afraid,  I  say,  that 
the  Poor  Law  ought  not  to  take  cog-nisance  of  him,  but  I 
do  think  that  under  the  management  of  the  various 
Chi-istian  chiirches  and  philanthropic  societies  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  catch  that  fellow  before  he  gets  down, 
destitute,  and  to  help  him  on  his  feet. 

55751.  Do  you  think  there  was  no  room  in  Scotland 
for  the  distress  committees  ?  Do  you  think  that  question 
might  aU  be  dealt  with  by  charity? — That  is  rather  a 
large  general  question.  I  am  afraid  I  am  mistrustful  of 
public  distress  committees,  for  fear  that  they  attract 
people  to  make  application  who,  if  they  did  not  exist, 
would  not  make  the  application. 


55752.  You  think  on  the  whole  that  the  cases  might 
have  been  met  by  private  charity  in  Scotland?  I 
should  say  so  generally,  but  some  case  may  be  brought 
against  me  which  shows  that  I  do  not  know  every- 
thing. 

55753.  {Mr  Phelps.)  Have  you  any  experience  of 
charities  administered  by  Parish  Councils  ? — Yes. 

55754.  Under  what  circumstances  ?— There  are  tAvo 
or  three  classes.  I  gather  from  a  conversation  I  have 
had  with  Mr.  Macpherson  upon  this  point  that  he  has 
put  before  you  the  classes  of  charities  and  the  law  as 
before  1845  and  subsequent  to  1845,  and  the  sort  of 
recrudescence  of  the  question  whether  it  is  now  legal 
to  use  some  charities  which  have  been  left  to  the 
Parish  Comicil  for  anytliing  but  the  relief  of  the 
absolutely  legal  poor.  I  shotild  like  to  get  out  of  that 
as  far  as  I  can,  and  to  use  parish  charities,  either  by 
the  reformation  of  them,  or  by  some  other  way,  for 
helping  people  in  difficulty  before  they  get  to  the  Poor 
Law. 
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55755.  Do  you  thinlc  that  that  is  a  power  which 
might  usef^illy  be  entrasted  to  Parish  Councils? — The 
tendency  of  a'  Parish  Cormcil  is  to  save  the  i-ates,  you 
know,  and  I  should  rather  see  them  acting  along  that 
line  and  in  concert  with  other  people  who  would  take 
care  that  they  did  not  use  the  charity  money  for  the 
relief  of  the  legal  poor. 

55756.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  confine  the  Parish 
Council  by  preference  to  dealing  with  the  legal  poor? 
— I  do  not  want  to  confine  them  to  it,  because  I  want 
their  help  and  assistance ;  I  want  co-operation  and 
intercomnmnication  between  the  statutory  body  and 
tlie  volimtary  body. 

55757.  I  quite  understand  that  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgoy, 
and  Dundee  that  may  be  possible,  but  is  it  possible  in 
the  coimtry?— Yes,  certainly.  We  have  got  bodies 
known  as  kirk-sessions — ecclesiastical  bodies  belonging 
to  the  different  churches.  After  all,  there  are  compara- 
tively few  parishes  in  Scotland  where  one  or  other  of  the 
ministers  is  not  a  parish  councillor,  and  if  the  public 
mind  and  attention  was  turned  to  it,  the  getting  up 
of  such  co-operation  as  is  indicated  is  perfectly  easy. 

55758.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  anything  which 
can  be  done  from  above,  I  mean  by  the  Government, 
in  that  direction? — There  is  a  clamant  case  for  the 
reformation  of  the  charities  in  Scotland.  _  I  was  myself 
twenty-five  years  ago  concerned  in  reforming  educational 
endowments  in  Scotland,  but  nothing  has  been  done 
with  the  charitable  side  of  the  endowments.  I  suppose 
the  Commission  knows  that  a  return  has  been  recently 
asked  for,  and,  I  believe,  recently  published,  and  _  I 
should  hope  that  the  Commission  would  turn  its 
attention  to  that  side  of  the  question. 

55759.  Do  you  think,  for  instance,  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  might  issue  a  circular  recommending 
such  co-operation  in  Scotland  ?  We  had  one  in  England 
many  years  ago. — Certainly,  that  would  be  an  initial 
obvious  step. 

55760.  Take,  for  instance,  institutions  such  as 
hospitals ;  do  you  think  that  the  activity  of  the  Parish 
Council  might  be  extended  in  that  direction  towards 
the  management  of  hospitals  ?— No,  I  do  not  think 
they  are  suited  for  the  management  of  hospitals,  unless 
you  are  going  to  put  the  hospitals  on  the  rates  altogether, 
and  that  is  a  large  step.  I  think  if  people  give  money 
for  hospitals  tliey  have  a  right  to  manage  the  thing  m 
their  own  way,  but  at  the  same  time  I  should  like  to 
see  again,  as  I  have  said,  more  co-operation  and  inter- 
communication between  those  who  are  managing 
voluntary  charities  of  aU  kinds  and  the  Parish  Councils. 

55761.  Do  you  think,  as  matters  stand,  that  the 
provision  of  hospitals  in  the  country  districts  of 
Scotland  is  adequate  ?— The  districts  vaiy,  and  I  should 
be  sorry  to  say  hospitals  were  universally  adequate. 

55762.  Do  vou  find  cottage  hospitals  springing  up  ? — 
Yes;  I  think  "they  have  them  in  almost  eveiy  district 
now.  But  they  are  rather  for  accidents  than  for  disease, 
and  you  must  draw  a  distinction  between  surgical  and 
medical  cases,  I  think. 

55763.  I  gather  that  you  would  not  be_  in  favour  of 
combining  the  preventive  side  of  medicine  with  the 
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curative  side  in  the  country  districts  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  I  quite  follow. 

55764.  It  has  been  recommended  by  some  persons 
that  the  medical  officer  of  health  should  also  Ijecome 
the  Poor  Law  medical  officer,  and  that  the  two  services 
should  be  combined  in  one? — I  do  not  think  you  can 
do  that,  because  the  Poor  Law  officer  must  be  resident 
on  the  spot.  The  medical  officer  of  health  ought  in 
my  opinion  to  be  a  whole-time  officer,  and  shoidd, 
therefore,  have  a  very  much  larger  area  to  deal  with. 
The  same  individual  could  not  do  both. 

55765.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  better  to  make 
the  area  smaller,  and  to  make  him  a  whole-time  officer 
witli  the  two  duties  ? — It  is  impossible  with  so  small 
an  area  as  our  parish. 

55766.  He  might  have  an  area  half-way  between 
the  area  joii  suggest  for  the  medical  officer  of  health 
and  the  parish  ? — We  have  three  areas  in  Scotland — 
the  parish,  the  district  committee,  and  the  county 
coimcil,  or  in  towns  the  burgh  council — and  I  should  be 
verj^  sorry  to  bring  in  a  new  area.  Under  the  Act 
of  1894  we  have  reformed  our  areas  to  such  an  extent 
that  no  parish  overlaps  into  two  counties,  and  no  parish 
is  in  two  districts  of  a  coimty. 

55767.  What  is  the  area — I  ask  in  ignorance — of  a 
combination  poorhouse? — There  is  no  definite  area.  It 
is  a  combination  of  parishes — it  may  be  a  dozen  or 
it  may  be  twenty  parishes. 

55768.  But  it  is  a  voluntary  combination? — It  is  a 
voluntary  combination  mder  pressure  from  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

55769.  Like  an  incorporation  in  England  in  the 
old  days? — I  would  not  like  to  commit  myself  to  a 
parallel  with  which  I  am  not  thoroughly  familiar. 

55770.  I  mean  the  combination  is  not  a  unit  for 
local  government  ? — No,  it  is  not ;  because  it  is  com- 
bined of  a  number  of  units.  The  parish  is  the  miit, 
and  each  parish  pays  its  own  share  to  this  other  unit, 
the  combination  jjoorhouse,  which  has  no  rating. 

55771.  Have  they  each  of  them  power  to  send  re- 
presentatives to  the  body  of  management  ? — Yes. 

55772.  Taking  the  case  of  persons  of  advanced  years 
suffering  from  debility,  are  they  removed  to  this  poor- 
house? — Sometimes,  but  I  do  not  think  they  are 
except  they  go  voluntarily.  There  is  no  power  of 
compulsory  removal,  and  the  pressure  used  is,  "I  wiU 
'  not  give  you  relief  except  in  the  poorhouse." 

55773.  Would  the  inmates  of  a  combination  poor- 
house be,  generally  speaking,  people  of  what  are  called 
the  imdesei-ving  class  ? — Excepting  those  who  are  there 
on  medical  grounds  or  because  of  their  old  age,  I  should 
say,  certainly. 

55774.  (Mr  Nunn.)  Do  you  consider  that  the  organisa- 
tion of  charity  in  connection  with  the  kirk  sessions  or 
othen\ase  might  be  used  to  such  an  extent  as  to  con- 
siderably restrict  the  administration  of  outdoor  relief  ? — 
I  shotdd  not  go  so  far  as  that. 

55775.  You  do  not  think  it  would  tend  in  that 
direction  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  that. 

55776.  Would  it  be  very  useful,  if  it  did  not  ?— I  think 
so ;  at  any  rate,  it  would  be  useful  to  tlie  individuals, 
becaiise  it  would  save  them  before  they  come  on  to  the 
Poor  Law. 

55777.  Would  its  tendency  not  be  to  restrict  the  out- 
door relief,  because  it  would  restrict  the  applications  for 
it  ? — It  might  diminish  the  applications  certainly ;  I 
should  hojDe  it  would. 

Question  as  to  55778.  (Mr  Gardiner.)  As  regards  the  recommenda- 
qualifications  tion  you  make  in  paragraph  14  about  the  inspectors  of 
foi-  {,'eneial  poor,  would  you  wish  that  kind  of  recommendation  to 
t"^^d'^"t"  d  ^PP^"'  *°  general  superintendents  ? — The  general 
auditors^  ^"  superintendents  are  officers  of  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

55779.  Would  you  like  them  to  be  qualified  in  some 
other  way  ? — I  think  not.  I  think  you  may  safely  trust 
the  Local  Government  Board,  because  it  is  an  appoint- 
ment made  by  the  Local  Government  Board  with  a  more 
or  less  practical  veto  on  the  part  of  the  president,  the 
Secretaiy  for  Scotland  for  the  time  being. 


55780.  And  as  regards  the  auditors? — The  auditors 
now  in  all  our  parishes  are  appointed  by  the  Local 
Government  Boai-d  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary 
for  Scotland.  The  accoimts  of  every  parish  are  carefully 
audited,  and  I  think  the  audit  is  as  good  as  you  can 
make  it. 

55781.  It  is  done  by  ordinary  chartered  accountants.  Class  of 
is  it  not  ? — They  are  all  professional  accountants,  but  I  persons 
am  not  sure  they  are  all  chartered  ;  the  tendency,  and  appointed  as 
the  proper  tendency,  of  the  Local  Government  Board  is  auditors, 
to  make  them  all  professional  accormtants.     When  I 
came  into  it  in  1895, 1  had  to  revise  all  the  appointments. 
We  did  not  disturb  the  local  solicitors  and  others  who 
were  in,  but  subsequently,  whenever  we  had  to  make 
new   appointments,    there    has    been    the  tendency, 
thoroughly  agreed  to  by  public  opinion,  to  make  it  as 
much  a  professional  matter  as  possible. 

55782.  Then  you  would  not  wish  to  see  the  English 
system  of  auditing  applied  to  Scotland — that  is  to  say, 
that  there  should  be  a  Local  Government  Board  service 
of  auditors  ? — There  are  some  advantages  in  that,  one 
being  that  the  English  people  are  getting  a  service  paid 
for  out  of  the  piiblic  fimds,  which  the  Scottish  people  are 
not.  That  is  a  distinct  Scottish  grievance,  as  you  may 
easily  imagine,  and  I  am  glad  you  mentioned  it. 

55783.  Except  on  financial  gi'ounds,  may  I  take  it  that 
you  do  not  wish  for  it? — No,  I  think  not,  except  on 
financial  grounds. 
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55784.  (Mrs  Bosanquet.)  It  has  been  represented  to 
us  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  getting  sufficient  qualified 
women  to  serve  as  parish  councillors  owing  to  the  rates 
qualification ;  and  it  is  said  that  women  of  leisure 
generally  are  living  in  their  father's  houses,  and  thus 
are  not  ratepayers.  Would  it  be  well  to  have  the  quali- 
fication removed  therefore  ? — With  all  the  experience  I 
have  had,  that  is  a  new  point  to  me.  I  have  never 
heard  that  the  reason  why  there  are  so  few  women  on 
the  Parish  Councils  in  Scotland  was  the  difficulty  of 
getting  qualified  ones.  I  will  take  it  from  you,  but  I  am 
afraid  it  is  a  point  on  which  I  am  not  quite  sure,  that  a 
person  must  be  a  ratepayer  before  he  or  she  can  be 
elected. 

55785.  I  think  it  is  so  ? — If  so,  I  think  that  there  is  a 
case  for  change,  because  I  am  keenly  in  favour  of  drawing 
the  proper  women  into  this  class  of  work. 

55786.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  Question  as 
a  Poor  Law  outdoor  nursing  staff,  with  a  view  of  meeting  to  better  pro 
the  scarcity  of  medical  relief  in  the  coimtry  districts  ? —  vision  for 
I  should  hesitate  to  commit  myself  to  that.    I  think  that  ""f f  ng  of 
had  better  be  done  voluntarily. 

55787.  Is  there  much  chance  that  voluntary  agency 
can  cover  the  groimd,  or  will  cover  the  ground  ? — I  think 
it  is  overtaking  it.  In  almost  all  the  parishes  in  my 
district  there  are  now  nurses  voluntarily  supported  ;  we 
have  one  in  our  own  parish. 

55788.  Would  they  nurse  the  Poor  Law  cases  as  well 
as  the  others  ? — They  woidd  take  any ;  they  would  make 
no  distinction  between  a  Poor  Law  case  and  other  cases. 

55789.  (Mr  Patten-MacDoiigall.)    The  Parish  Councils  Subscriptions 
frequently  make  a  contribution  or  a  subscription  towards  Parish 
these  nurses,  do  they  not  ? — They  may,  but  I  do  not  Councils  to 
know  ;  and  I  have  never  asked  mine  to  do  so.  iationlf 

55790.  (Mrs  Bosanquet.)  Would  you  object  to  that  as 
being  an  infi-ingement  of  the  voluntary  principle  ? — I 
think  I  might  trust  the  Parish  Councils,  if  you  give 
certain  controlling  power  to  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

55791.  With  regard  to  the  able-bodied,  do  you  think  Question  as  to 
that  a  task  of  work  or  a  doctor's  certificate  is  tlie  best  ''^'lether  a 
test  of  whether  a  man  is  able-bodied  or  not  ?— I  think  ]^^'^  ,ioctor^s 
the  doctor's  certificate  is  the  most  humane.  certificate  is 

55792.  I  think  you  told  us  that  in  your  workhouse  ^^^^ 
jou  applied  the  test  of  work? — In  the  combination  poor-  "  " 
house  for  those  who  were  then  in,  but  that  would  only  be 
under  a  doctor's  certificate  there,  and  no  one  woiild  be 
put  to  work  who  was  not  certified  as  fit  for  it — certainly 
not. 

55793.  Does  the  doctor  in  the  workhouse  periodically 
revise  the  cases  who  are  in  ? — Every  poorhouse  doctor 
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is  bound  to  give  a  daily  attendance  and  to  see  the  cases, 
cei'tainly. 

55794.  Would  he  renew  tlie  certificate  as  to  whether  a 
man  was  able-bodied  or  not  ? — He  would  not  have  any- 
tliing  to  do  with  that.  If  the  man  was  in  the  poorhouse, 
lie  would  attend  him  for  whatever  was  required. 

55795.  So  that  there  would  be  no  reason  why  that 
man  shoiild  leave,  as  the  doctor  would  not  certify  him  as 
now  able  to  go  out  or  as  now  able  to  work  ? — No ;  I 
think  they  would  trust  to  the  desire  of  the  man  to  go 
out.  Of  course  it  woidd  be  in  the  option  of  the  master 
of  tire  workhouse  to  piit  him  to  any  labour  test  that  was 
put  on,  and  if  the  individual  objected,  he  could  appeal  to 
the  doctor.  Therefore,  you  would  have  the  doctor's 
certificate  whether  he  was  or  was  not  fit  to  do  the  work. 

55796.  It  has  been  represented  to  us  here  that  there 
is  a  veiy  great  case  for  the  superannuation  of  the  in- 

■  spectors  ;  would  that  be  applicable  where  you  have  men 
working  on  such  very  low  salaries  ? — I  do  not  think  you 
can  superannuate  a  man  who  is  not  a  whole-time  officer ; 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible,  and  I  think  it  would 
bring  in  great  abuses. 

55797.  I  see  that  you  think  settlement  must  continue 
a  part  of  the  Scottish  law  ? — Yes  ;  I  am  rather  strong  on 

■  that. 

55798.  Could  you  tell  us  why  you  think  settlement  is 
necessary  ? — I  cannot  conceive  tlie  Scottish  system 
worked  without  it ;  that  is  my  answer.  It  is  the  one 
great  check  we  have  against  extravagance,  in  the  first 
place ;  because  if  a  person  is  chargeable  to  a  special 
district,  that  district  having  to  pay  for  him,  its  Parish 
Council  take  very  good  care  that  he  is  really  a  subject 
for  the  Poor  Law  before  they  admit  him  on  to  the  roll ; 
and  the  parish  of  residence,  if  it  chooses  to  pay,  pays  on 
its  own  charges,  and  cannot  recover  unless  the  parish 
of  settlement  admits. 

55799.  But  suppose  the  parish  of  residence  was  the 
only  qualification  ;  would  they  not  be  just  as  careful  ? — 
That  would  not  be  doing  away  with  the  law  of  settlement. 
Do  j'ou  mean  to  imply  that  wherever  a  person  is  when  he 
becomes  chargeable,  that  parish  is  always  to  maintain 
him  to  the  end  of  his  time  ? 

55800.  That  seems  the  simplest  way? — Of  course  it 
would  then  be  a  race  and  a  contest  between  every  in- 
spector of  poor  to  shove  the  probable  applicant  over 
the  boundary  into  the  next  parish  before  he  gave  him 
anything  l)ut  casual  relief. 

55801-3.  I  do  not  think  I  would  leave  any  power  to  the 
inspector  of  poor  to  sliove  anybody  over  ? — He  could  not 
help  himself.  What  would  happen  midoubtedly  would 
be  this — he  would  say,  "  Here  is  a  person  who  is  just 
'  going  to  make  an  ai^plication  to  me  for  Poor  Law  relief ; 
'  I  cannot  give  him  anything ;  you  are  a  philanthropic 
'  fellow,  give  him  a  shilling  and  get  him  to  go  over  into 
'  the  next  parish,  and  let  him  make  an  application  there." 
'  It  would  lead  to  the  greatest  possible  abuses. 

55804.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  It  would  be  a  criminal 
offence  in  England,  I  think,  to  pay  a  man  with  a  view 
to  his  going  into  another  parish  in  order  to  make  him 
chargeable  there  ? — You  would  have  to  prove  it,  and  it 
would  be  done  a  great  many  times  when  you  could  not 
prove  it,  I  can  assure  you. 

'he  refusal  of  55805.  (Miss  Hill.)  I  am  afi'aid  I  do  not  quite  under- 
elief  to  the  stand  the  distinction  between  ihe  claims  of  able-bodied 
men  in  England  and  those  in  Scotland.  I  gather  that 
you  do  recognise  the  claim  of  an  able-bodied  man  to  be 
relieved  in  a  workhouse  ;  is  that  so  ? — No ;  if  a  man  is 
certified  to  be  able-bodied,  you  cannot  give  him  anything 
in  Scotland. 

55806.  Then  the  worldiouses  are  not  test  places  for 
the  able-bodied,  if  they  are  healthy? — No.  The  process 
is  this :  supposing  an  individual  applies  to  an  inspector 
of  poor,  tlie  first  thing  that  the  inspector  of  poor  has 
to  satisfy  himself  is,  is  this  person  able-bodied  or  is 
he  not  ?  I  need  hardly  say  that,  as  a  matter  of  practice 
and  administration,  that  is  not  lightly  done.  A  person 
is  not  refused  for  the  pleasure  of  refusing  him  ;  but  if 
he  is  distinctly  able-bodied  then  he  is  refused,  and  if  he 
is  not  able-bodied  then  he  is  given  casual  relief  first  and 
asked  where  he  belongs  to,  where  he  has  lived,  where  he 
was  bom,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.    A  schedule  filled  up  with 


certain  statutory  particidars  has  to  be  sent  to  the  parish 
which  prima  facie  appears  to  be  the  parish  of  settlement. 
Notice  is  sent  by  the  next  day's  p(jst  probably,  and  the 
claim  is  accepted  or  rejected  v/ithin  a  few  days ;  but 
everything  which  is  spent  on  the  individual  after  that 
claim  has  been  posted  is  recoverable  from  the  parish 
ultimately  found  to  be  the  parish  of  settlement. 

55807.  Then  practically  the  workhouse  test  is  only 
offered  to  the  people  who  are  more  or  less  iU  ? — I  should 
not  say  tliat  at  all.  The  applicants  are  of  two  classes — 
either  they  must  be  resident  in  the  parish,  or  they  must 
be,  so  to  speak,  casual  poor  who  move  from  place  to 
place.  In  the  case  of  a  resident  in  the  parish  the  strong 
j)resumption  is  that  it  is  a  case  for  outdoor  relief,  and 
outdoor  relief  is  given  first  at  sight  of  the  inspector  and 
reported  to  the  Parish  Council.  If  it  seems  to  the  in- 
spector of  poor  or  to  the  Parish  Council  not  a  case  for 
outdoor  relief,  either  fi-om  habits  or  fi'om  some  otlier 
similar  cause,  the  answer  to  the  application  is,  "  No,  we 
'  will  give  you  nothing  unless  you  go  to  the  poorhouse." 
The  poorhouse  is  therefore  a  test  for  eveiybody  to  whom 
it  is  applied,  but  it  is  not  applied  in  cases  of  sickness, 
unless  the  sickness  is  of  such  a  kind  that  it  is  manifestly 
better  treated  inside  than  outside. 

55808.  Then  there  are  reaUy  no  able-bodied  poor  in 
the  workhouses  in  the  sense  of  people  being  able  to  work, 
or  there  should  not  be  ? — There  ought  not  to  be ;  but 
this  is  a  veiy  practical  form  of  test — "  You  shall  have 
'  the  poorhouse  if  you  will  take  it."  If  they  say  "  Yes  " — 
well,  there  are  very  few  nowadays  in  the  poorhouse  who 
are  in  a  real  sense  able-bodied. 

55809.  Have  you  enough  poorhouses  to  make  it  a 
practical  test? — Over  all  the  industrial  parts  of  Scotland, 
I  should  say  yes. 

55810.  With  regard  to  the  detention  of  people  in  the 
workliouse,  you  see  a  veiy  great  difficulty  there,  because, 
however  desirable  it  may  be,  it  is  infringing  the  liberty 
of  the  subject? — That  is  it. 

55811.  But  we  have — and  I  suppose  you  have  also  in 
Scotland — a  certain  number  of  hours  during  which  we 
detain  people ;  is  there  any  difference  in  principle 
between  detaining  for  hours  or  for  days? — I  do  not 
think  we  do  that  at  all  in  Scotland ;  I  have  never 
known  it. 

55812.  A  man  cannot  discharge  himself  at  any  hour 
of  the  twenty-four,  can  he  ? — There  woidd  be  a  consider- 
able objection  on  the  part  of  the  inspector  of  poor  if  he 
was  called  up  often  between  two  and  three  in  the 
morning ;  but  the  inspector  of  poor  is  bound  himself  to 
be  resident  on  the  place,  so  that  anybody  who  knows  the 
district  knows  where  the  inspector  is  to  be  found  ;  or  if 
he  is  away  for  a  day  some  individual,  his  assistant 
inspector,  who  can  deal  with  an  emergency,  must  be  there. 

55813.  But  in  the  case  of  a  discharge  from  a  work- 
house there  is  a  certain  amoimt  of  notice  to  be  given. 
Do  you  see  any  difficulty  in  saying  that  people  who  have 
been  in  and  out  a  great  many  times,  and  have  caused  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  and  a  great  deal  of  expense,  should 
not  come  in  without  requiring  them  to  remain  a  certain 
time  in? — They  give  twenty-four  hours'  notice  before 
they  discharge  themselves,  they  go  at  the  end  of  the 
twenty-four  hours  and  they  disappear  for  perhaps  forty- 
eight  hours,  and  have  some  drink  or  get  some  friends  to 
stand  them  treat,  and  so  on,  and  tlien  they  come  back 
again  to  the  inspector  of  poor  at  the  end  of  their  jollifica- 
tion. The  difficulty  comes  in  at  the  moment  of  reception 
again,  because  you  cannot  let  them  stai-ve — you  must 
take  them  in,  and  therefore  they  are  masters  of  the 
situation. 

55814.  Does  it  seem  to  you  unfair  or  unreasonable 
that  the  body  which  is  supplying  them  with  food  and 
lodging  fi-ee  should  also  in  certain  cases — such  cases  as 
tramps  with  children,  for  instance  —  demand  that  a 
certain  amomit  of  time  shoidd  be- passed  before  they 

'cause  all  this  trouble  and  expense  again? — No,  it  is  most 
reasonable,  and  I  am  entirely  in  favour  of  it.  But  the 
difficulty  that  I  see  is  the  practical  difficulty  of  coercing 
them  to  stay  in.  Look  at  it  how  you  like,  it  is  a  large 
departure  from  anything  we  have  ever  done  ;  I  know  it 
will  be  pressed  upon  the  Commission  veiy  largely  from 
Glasgow,  Govan,  and  similar  places,  and  I  should  like 
to  see  it  done. 
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55815.  It  is  a  difficulty  that  occurs  to  every  g-uardian 
and  every  parish,  and  they  have  to  watch  very  dreadfiil 
things  happening  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the 
power.    Tlie  effects  due  to  these  ins-and-outs  are  very 

  terrible,  of  course? — I  agree. 

14  May  1907.  55816.  It  is  not  a  question  of  expense  so  much  as  a 
Difficulties  as  question  of  the  effect  upon  their  lives  ? — I  agree  ;  but 
to  compulsory  the  only  suggestion  I  can  make  is  that  which  I  make  in 
detention  of  one  of  tlie  paragraphs  of  my  statement,  namely,  that  it 
' '  ins  and  shoiild  be  done  at  sight  of  the  sheriff  or  of  the  Local 
Government  Board. 
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55817.  Under  some  kind  of  legal  process,  in  fact? — 
Yes.. 

55818.  I  suppose  with  regard  to  the  feeble-minded 
girls  about  whom  Mr  Nunn  asked,  practically  a  very 
great  deal  could  be  done  voluntarily ;  I  mean  many  of 
them  would  remain  in  voluntarily,  if  the  guardians  were 
ready  to  pay  for  them,  and  there  were  places  to  send 
them  to,  so  that  it  need  not  necessarily  be  a  question  of 
detention  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  the  class  we 
have  are  determined  to  go  in  and  out  as  long  as  they 
are  allowed  to. 

55819.  Many  feeble-minded  girls,  if  there  were  homes 
for  them,  would  stay  only  too  gladly — but  it  is  such  a 
very  great  expense  ? — The  class  of  people  whom  I  have 
in  mind  deliberately  start  themselves  to  go  in  and  out, 
and  calculate  on  the  fairs  and  public  holidays  for  the 
purpose  of  going  out  when  drink  is  going. 

55820.  The  care  of  the  feeble-minded  seems  to  me 
more  hopeful  than  the  others,  and  I  think  we  might  surely 
tiy  what  voluntaiy  effort  will  do  with  them  primarily  ? — 
With  that  I  venture  respectfully  to  agree,  but  that  is 
what  I  should  term  rescue  work,  which  I  venture  to  say 
cannot  be  done  so  much  by  the  Poor  Law,  unless  it  is 
backed  and  aided  by  the  Christian  philanthropy  of 
the  country. 

55821.  You  see  no  particular  difficulty  in  homes  for 
the  feeble-minded  being  certified  and  the  Guardians 
paying  for  people  in  them,  do  you  ? — No ;  I  see  no 
difficulty  about  that,  provided  you  get  the  consent  of 
the  individual,  ceitified  by  a  magistrate,  to  stay  in  for 
a  period  of  weeks. 

55822.  Or  it  might  even  be  done  without  a  fixed 
period,  might  it  not?  I  mean  to  say,  the  two  cases 
seem  to  me  veiy  different.  On  the  one  hand,  the  ins- 
and-outs  very  often  have  a  perfect  use  of  their  senses 
and  are  pretty  determined  to  go  in  and  out? — Yes, 
they  are. 

55823.  But  the  feeble-minded,  I  think,  would  be  only 
too  happy  to  be  placed  somewhere  with  people  who  were 
kind  to  them  and  so  on,  and  they  might  be  dealt  with 
as  the  blind  people  are  whom  you  send  to  a  certified 
home  ? — Of  that  latter  class  I  have  no  such  experience 
as  will  enable  me  to  speak. 

55824.  {Mr  Patteii-MacDougall.)  I  gather  that  you 
are  of  opinion  that  the  present  administi-ation  of  the 
Poor  Law  in  Scotland  is  on  the  whole  fairly  satisfactory  ? 
— I  should  say  more  than  that — I  should  say  it  is  quite 
satisfactory. 

_  55825._  And  that  the  system  of  rales  and  recommenda- 
tions which  the  Local  Government  Board  has  dravsTi  up, 
and  which,  of  course,  are  intimated  to  all  the  Parish 
Coimcils,  is  a  very  appropriate  and  satisfactory  method 
of  working  the  administration  ? — I  agree.  I  think  that 
the  advice  of  the  central  body  is  welcomed  and  acted 
upon  as  far  as  possible. 

55826.  And  that  sj^stem  of  rales  and  recommendations, 
which  are  really  rales  and  recommendations,  and  which 
are  only  put  in  force  very  occasionally,  if  need  be,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  87th  Section  of  the  Poor  Law  Act, 
work  really  better  than  a  system  of  orders  would?—! 
think  the  Scottish  nature  is  very  reluctant  to  take  orders, 
but  it  will  take  advice. 

55827.  Then,  as  regards  our  system,  which  I  think  is 
a  different  system  in  some  aspects  from  that  in  England, 
by  which  the  general  superintendents  may  be  said  to 
be  a  link  between  tire  Local  Government  Board  and  the 
Parish  Councils,  and  are  thoroughly  in  touch  with  them 
—I  understand  you  approve  of  that  ? — I  entirely  approve 
of  that.  The  general  superintendents  are  most  valuable, 
because  when  they  know  their  business  and  do  their 
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work,  as  all  of  them  I  have  come  across  do,  they  make 
fi'iends  with  the  inspectors  of  poor  and  with  the  local 
authorities ;  and  a  friendly  visit  and  discussion  is 
infinitely  better  than  only  the  hard  writing  of  letters. 

55828.  The  custom  of  the  general  superintendents  is, 
as  I  think  you  are  aware,  to  come  into  Edinburgh  to 
the  Board  at  stated  intervals,  in  order  to  ascertain  there 
what  the  Board  are  doing  as  regards  their  district  ? — Yes. 

55829.  Do  you  think  that  is  an  important  element  in 
the  working  of  the  office  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  most 
valuable. 

55830.  Then  you  are  aware  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Departmental  Committee  upon  medical  relief, 
which  you  appointed  some  years  ago? — I  have  read 
them ;  but  I  should  not  like  to  say  I  have  them 
absolutely  at  my  fingers'  end. 

55831.  One  of  the  recommendations  they  make  is  that, 
as  many  of  the  poorhouses  in  Scotland  are  not  very 
largely  occupied  by  the  indoor  poor,  those  poorhouses 
should  be  more  or  less  classified,  and  that  one  set  of 
them  might  be  appropriated  to  the  sick  and  infirm  and 
the  other  to  purely  test  cases.  Does  it  occur  to  you 
that  that  is  a  recommendation  which  might  be  carried 
out? — I  agree,  but  it  is  obviously  much  more  easy  to 
do  it  in  places  where  the  two  houses  are  closely  allied 
to  one  another.  For  instance,  if  j'ou  go  into  the  High- 
lands and  the  more  or  less  raral  districts  of  Scotland, 
you  may  have  50  miles  between  the  two  poorhouses. 
Now,  you  cannot  interchange  individuals  between  houses 
so  far  apart  without  an  amount  of  expense  which  is 
practically  prohibitive,  because  someone  in  many  cases 
must  go  with  them,  and  the  travelling  expenses  are 
so  great. 

55832.  Take  a  case  which  one  has  in  one's  mind,  the 
case  of  Caithness,  where  there  are  two  poorhouses  not 
very  far  apart  and  neither  of  them  very  full.  That  is 
a  case,  is  it  not,  where  the  keeping  up  of  hospital 
treatment  in  both  is  really  an  expense  which  is  not 
justified  by  the  results,  and  where  it  would  be  desirable 
that  the  two  classes  of  inmates  might  be  separate? — 
I  agree. 

55833.  Then  in  the  report — and  I  think  this  has  come 
to  your  Lordship's  notice — there  is  also  a  recommenda- 
tion to  amend  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1889,  by 
which  the  grants  as  at  present  administered  are  stereo- 
typed in  the  sense  that  they  must  be  given  as  given  in 
1889.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  room  for  legislative 
amendment  as  regards  that? — I  am  one  of  those  who 
do  not  think  that  the  stereotj^ping  of  1889  was  ever 
intended  to  be  permanent.  1  believe  that  it  has  been 
decided  to  be  permanent  by  the  advice  of  the  law  officers 
of  the  Crown,  and  so  I  think  legally  that  it  is  permanent, 
and  that  it  is  so  as  a  matter  of  law ;  but  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  sense  in  maintaining  it  as  permanent,  and 
I  hope  that  it  will  soon  be  done  away  with. 

55834.  The  result  has  been  to  produce  very  great  Inequity  and 
injustice  and  inequity  in  the  allocation  of  the  grants,  injustice 

has  it  not  ? — There  is  no  doubt  of  that.    It  has  handi-  resulting  from 
capped  the  most  forward  parishes,  and  has  not  in  any ''''®^''^^'-'°*yi* 
way  allowed  the  central  authority  to  deal  with  people 
according  to  merits  and  according  to  the  efforts  they 
were  making  themselves. 

55835.  Therefore,  you  would  be  of  opinion  that,  if 
possible,  legislation  should  be  got  in  order  to  correct 
that  ?  —I  think  it  is  urgently  necessaiy. 


iJi 
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55836.  In  paragraph  20  you  deal  with  the  qirestion  of 
charitable  bequests  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  I 
think  you  refer  there  to  the  matter  of  the  educational 
bequests  which  were  dealt  with  by  an  Act  of  Parliament 
of  thirty  years  ago,  and,  following  upon  that,  by  an 
executive  commission  which  reviewed  these  educational 
bequests  and  produced  schemes  making  them  apjilicable 
to  the  requirements  and  wants  of  the  present  time? — 
Yes. 

55837.  You  are  of  opinion  that  that  might  with 
advantage  be  done  also  as  regards  the  bequests  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor? — I  am  keenly  in  favour  of  it,  but 
not  to  give  these  bequests  for  the  relief  of  the  legal 
poor.  I  would  like  to  see  them  a  nucleus  of  voluntaiy 
effort  for  saving  people  from  getting  on  to  the  Poor 
Law. 
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55838.  I  think  you  yourself  were  the  chairman,  were 
you  not,  of  tlie  Commission  which  dealt  with  the  educa- 
tional endowments  ? — Yes,  I  was. 

55839.  And  accordingly  you  are  able  to  speak  with 
all  the  more  emphasis  ? — In  many  cases  we  had  then  to 
leave  the  charitable  side  of  some  bequests  unreformed, 
because  we  had  no  authority  over  it ;  we  had  only 
authority  over  the  educational  part. 

decision       55840.  You  have  had  experience,  I   think,  of  the 
mplaints  working  of  petitions  upon  inadequate  relief? — Yes. 
adequate      5584I.  And  of  the  attention  which  is  given  them  by 
tlie  Local  Government  Boaixl  in  all  individual  cases  ? — 
Yes.    I  have  assisted  in  administering  a  good  many  of 
them. 

55842.  You  have  found  the  work  very  nice  and  some- 
times very  difficiilt,  have  you  not  ? — After  a  visit  by  the 
general  superintendent,  the  issues  were  generally  quite 
plain. 

55843.  The  general  superintendent,  I  think,  in  your 
experience,  almost  always  visits  and  rejiiorts? — I  think 
he  was  generally  right,  too. 

55844.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  You  would  agree,  perhaps, 
in  the  view  as  reg'ards  the  qualifications  of  an  auditor, 
that  it  is  desirable  he  should  have  a  knowledge  of  law 
as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  accounts  ? — Yes,  I  should  say 
so.  1  should  be  soriy  to  imply  that  a  knowledge  of  law 
was  ever  a  disadvantage  for  anyone. 

55845.  Is  it  not  rather  difficvdt  to  secure  that,  unless 
you  have  an  officer  who  devotes  his  whole  time  to  his 
duty  ? — I  think  it  is  difficult  in  Scotland,  but  1  see  many 
advantages  in  your  English  system,  especially  the  one 
whereby  you  are  relieved  of  payment. 

55846.  In  England  the  local  authorities  contribute  to 
the  cost  of  the  audit,  three-fourths  of  the  cost  being  paid 
by  the  local  authority? — But  in  Scotland  we  pay  the 
whole  of  it. 

ipers'  55847.  {Mrs  Wehh.)  Do  you  approve  of  the  appeal  to 

leal  to  jj^g  sheriff? — Yes,  1  think  it  is  a  safeguard  for  public 
lit  Board"  opinion,  but  I  do  not  think  it  nearly  so  valuable  as  the 
more  value  administrative  appeal  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 
,n  appeal  to  55848.  Why  should  it  not  always  be  an  appeal  to  the 
,evi£F,  and  Local  Government  Board  ?  Why  should  you  bring  the 
sheriff  into  it  at  all  ? — It  happens  to  be  the  law. 

55849.  We  had  it  in  England  in  the  shape  of  an 


appeal  to  the  justices  of  the  peace,  and  it  was  a  The  Right 
disastrous  failure ;  why  have  you  not  abolished  it  in  ^^'h  ^"''"'^ 
Scotland ?— It  is  really  so  small  a  matter  that  I  think  a  f 
large  majority  of  the  people  hardly  know  that  it  exists,       ^  rp  ' 

but  those  who  do  know  think  it  a  safeguard  on  the   

whole.    Some  questions  were  put  to  me  earlier  as  to  14  ^^<^y  1907. 

whether  I  would  like  to  see  it  abolished,  and  I,  naturally 

conservative,  said  I  would  not  like  to  see  it  abolished ; 

but  I  accompanied  that  by  saying  that  I  jDerferred,  as  a 

matter  of  administration  and  of  getting  the  best  decision, 

the  administrative  appeal  to   the   Local  Government 

Board. 

55850.  On  the  groimd  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  would  be  more  or  less  experts  in  the  matter? — 
Yes  ;  and  they  know  and  care  more  about  it. 

55851.  {Mr  Booth.)  You  spoke  of  the  Scottish 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  and  its  satisfactory 
character,  in  your  replies  to  Mr  Patten-MacDougall ; 
does  that  apply  equally  to  the  urban  portion  as  to  the 
rural  portion  ? — So  far  as  I  know  them,  yes ;  bixt  of 
course  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  administration 
in  a  big  centre  like  Glasgow  or  Dundee  must  be  much 
more  difficult  than  in  a  rural  disti'ict,  because  you  cannot 
have  the  personal  individual  knowledge  of  eveiy  applicant 
wliich  you  can  get  in  a  rural  district. 
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55852.  Do  you  make  any  difference  in  the  administra- 
tion, in  order  to  attempt  to  meet  tliat  extra  difficulty  ? — 
You  are  taking  me  a  little  beyond  what  I  know  myself,  but 
at  the  Local  Government  Board,  when  we  had  cases  from 
the  larger  towns,  the  method  of  administration  was  this — 
there  were  relief  committees  appointed  of  the  councillors, 
and  they  sat  eveiy  other  day,  or  even  daily,  at  certain 
times  in  the  year,  and  considered  the  cases  as  far  as  they 
could.  But,  after  all,  in  those  large  places,  it  must 
depend  upon  the  result  of  the  inquiiy  by  the  expert  paid 
assistant.  In  the  rural  district  it  is  not  so,  because  you 
know  the  individuals,  and  pi'obably  have  known  them 
for  twenty  years. 

55853.  Is  more  expert  paid  assistance  supplied  in 
order  to  meet  that  want  ? — No,  but  they  have  power  to 
employ  whatever  they  require. 

55854.  And  do  they? — I  think  the  larger  Boards  in 
Scotland  are  extremely  well  adminstered ;  but  I  hope 
the  Commission  will  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
individuals  who  actually  do  administer  them  when  they 
go  to  Scotland. 


NINETY-NINTH  DAY. 


Monday,  21th  May  1907. 


At  THE  Foreign  Office,  Downing  Street,  S.W. 


PRESENT ; 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  G.C.S.I., 

etc.,  etc.,  etc.  {Chairman). 
The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Booth,  F.R.S. 
Mr  F.  H.  Bentham. 
Dr  A.  H.  DowNES. 
The  Rev.  T.  Gage  Gardiner. 
Mr  George  Lansbury. 
Mr  C.  S.  Loch. 


Mr  J.  Patten-Macdougall, 
Mr  T.  Hancock  Nunn. 
The  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps. 
Mrs  Bernard  Bosanqdet. 
Mrs  Sidney  Webb. 
Miss  OcTAViA  Hill. 
Mr  Francis  Chandler. 


C.B. 


Mr  R.  H.  A.  G.  Duff  {Secretary). 
Mr  J.  Jeffrey  {Assistant  Secretary). 


Mr  Robert  B.  Barclay,  I.S.O.,  called  and  examined. 


55855.  {Chairman.)  You  are  General  Superintendent 
of  Poor  under  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland  ? 
— 1  am. 

55856.  You  have  prepared  a  statement  which  we  wiU 
treat  as  your  evidence-in-chief  if  you  will  kindly  hand  it 
in  ? — Certainly. 


{The  witness  handed  in  the  following  statement.) 

1.  1  have  been  General  Superintendent  of  Poor  for 
upwards  of  fifteen  years,  and  1  have  been  on  the  staff  of 
the  Board  of  Supervision  and  Local  Government  Board  for 
thirty-eight  years. 

2.  My  Poor  Law  duties  include  the  inspection  of  all  the 
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poorhouses  in  Scotland^  and  all  the  parishes  in  the  South- 
western District,  that  is,  in  the  counties  of  Lanark, 
Renfrew,  Ayr,  Dumfries,  Kirkcudbright,  and  Wigtown.  I 
also  act  as  Inspecting  Officer  under  the  Public  Health  Act 
in  these  counties. 

3.  I  was  a  member  of  a  Departmental  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  to  inquire  into  the 
system  of  Poor  Law  Medical  Relief  in  Scotland,  and  into 
the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  management  of  poorhouses. 
The  Committee  reported  on  17th  Marcli  1904.  The  system 
and  condition  of  indoor  relief  in  Scotland  are  fully  described 
in  that  Report,  and  I  propose  to  refer  tlie  Royal  Commission 
to  the  sunmiary  of  recommendation  in  that  Report,  and 
to  make  short  notes  under  the  different  heads  of  that 
Report,  bringing  the  conditions  as  far  as  possible  up  to  date. 

mprovenients  4.  I  have  much  satisfaction  in  stating  that  the  Report 
esultin"  from  has  had  a  marked  effect  in  improving  the  conditions  of 
Ifport  of  many  poorhouses.  As  a  rule,  copies  of  the  Report  were 
)epartniental  obtained  by  poorhouse  committees  and  circulated  among 
Committee  on  the  members. 

Gi  ll  eft  1 

telief.  5-  Since  the  publication  of  that  Report,  and  following 

the  experience  gained  by  us  in  England  and  Ireland,  I 
have  been  provided  with  a  new  form  of  visiting  report  on 
which  to  submit  to  the  Board  the  result  of  my  periodical 
inspections  of  poorhouses.  It  deals  with  the  principal 
points  referred  to  in  the  Departmental  Committee's  Report. 
I  hand  in  a  copy  to  the  Royal  Commission.* 

Annual  report  6.  It  was  suggested  by  the  Departmental  Committee  that 
roin  medical  the  Board  should  receive  annual  reports  from  the  medical 
ffioer  and  officers  and  governors  of  j^oorhouses.  This  suggestion  the 
;overnors  of  Board  gave  effect  to,  and  reports  were  received  by  the 
loorhouses,  Board  from  these  officers  for  the  first  time  for  the  year 
nd  beneficial  ended  31st  December  1905.  I  hand  to  the  Royal  Commission 
a  copy  of  the  Circular  issued  by  the  Board,  which  shows  the 
points  on  which  these  officers  were  asked  to  report  to  the 
house  committees  and  the  Board. t  Many  of  these  reports 
have  been  of  great  interest,  and  have  had  most  excellent 
practical  results  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  houses. 
They  have  also  been  the  means  of  recognising  the  position 
of  the  medical  officer  in  regard  to  the  general  management 
of  the  poorhouse,  which  was  not  previously  understood.  I 
am  also  very  jjleased  to  note  that,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  I 
cannot  call  to  mind  a  single  instance  where  friction  has 
arisen  between  the  officials  on  account  of  these  reports. 
This  result  was  at  first  feared  when  the  reports  were  called 
for  ;  and  it  is  gi-atifying  to  the  Board  and  creditable  to 
the  officials  that  the  harmony  of  their  relations,  which  is 
so  essential  to  good  management,  has  not  been  disturbed. 
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7.  Parochial  Boards  (now  superseded  by  Parish  Councils) 
were  empowered  by  section  60  of  the  Act  of  1845  to  erect 

)ower  to  erect  poorhouses  where  the  population  of  the  parish  exceeded 
loorhouses.     5000,  and  by  section  61,  two  or  more  contiguous  parishes 
were  empowered  to  erect  a  common  poorhouse. 

8.  The  preamble  to  section  60,  which,  by  the  Statute 
Law  Revision  Act  of  1891,  may  be  omitted,  but  has  not 
been  repealed,  is  : — 
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"  And  whereas,  for  more  effectually  administering 
'  to  the  wants  of  the  aged  and  other  friendless 
'  impotent  poor,  and  also  for  providing  for  those 
'  poor  persons  who  from  weakness  or  facility  of 
'  mind,  or  by  reason  of  dissipated  or  improvident 
'  habits,  are  unable  or  unfit  to  take  charge  of  their 
'  own  affairs,  it  is  expedient  that  poorhouses  be 
'  erected  in  populous  parishes."  : 

9.  This  accurately  describes  the  classes  of  poor  wliich 
are  to  be  found  in  our  poorhouses. 

10.  It  is  generally  said  that  there  are  no  able-bodied  poor 
in  our  Scottish  poorhouses,  but  this  applies  only  in  a 
modified  sense.  There  are  many  men  and  women  who  are 
physically  able  for  work,  but  through  age  cannot  find 
employment  by  which  they  can  maintain  themselves,  or 

'through  weakness  of  mind  are  unable  to  take  charge  of 
themselves  outside.  Persons  who  are  only  temporarily 
disabled  are  classed  as  not  able-bodied. 

11.  At  30th  June  1906  there  were  seventy  poorhouses 
in  Scotland,  having  accommodation  for  19,170  inmates. 
The  number  of  ordinary  inmates  in  these  poorhouses  was, 
at  1st  January  1906,  14,745 ;  at  15th  Mav,  13,187  ;  at  1st 
July,  12,709. 

12.  Of  these  poorhouses  twenty-five  were  parish  poor- 

*  For  copy,  see  papers  handed  in  by  Mr  A.  Murray,  App.  CLVIII 
(B-D). 

t  ma.,  App.  CLVIII.  (G  and  H). 
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houses  under  the  60th  section  of  the  Act,  and  forty-five 
combination  poorhouses  under  section  61. 

13.  Twelve  poorhouses  had  wards  licensed  by  the 
General  Board  of  Lunacy  for  the  reception  of  lunatic  pauper 
patients  who  are  not  dangerous  and  do  not  require  curative 
treatment. 

14.  At  31st  December  last  the  poorhouses  situated  in 
towns  and  serving  populous  urban  districts  were  fidly 
occupied  or  neai'ly  so.  The  poorhouses  in  the  country 
districts  were  not  then  unusually  full  from  the  poor  of  the 
districts  which  they  accommodate. 

15.  I  shall  now,  as  promised,  refer  in  detail  to  the 
lecommendations  of  the  Departmental  Committee. 

16.  Poorhouse  Rules  and  Regulations. — It  was  pointed  Poorhouse 
out  that  the  rules  at  present  in  use,  as  adopted  by  house  rules  out  of 
committees,  were  in  many  respects  obsolete  and  out  of  date,  date. 

and  a  new  code  was  drawn  up,  and  their  adoption  by  house 
committees  recommended.  In  no  instance  have  new  rules 
on  these  lines  been  adopted.  Except  that  some  anachronisms 
would  be  removed,  I  have  not  pressed  the  issue  of  these 
amended  rules.  My  own  experience  is  that  the  fewer  rules  Objection  to 
there  are  in  an  institution  the  better,  and  that  these  should  detailed  poor- 
be  as  general  as  possible.  When  officials  are  working  house  rules, 
harmoniously  together,  rules  and  regulations  are  of  no  use  ; 
and  when  friction  arises,  the  rules  are  appealed  to,  and  it 
may  happen  that  the  matter  of  detail  over  which  dispute 
has  arisen  is  not  provided  for.  As  I  was  much  interested 
in  drawing  up  the  model  rules  which  were  issued  by  the 
Departmental  Committee,  I  do  not  wish  to  appear  in- 
consistent, and  I  should  like  tu  see  these  rules  issued  and 
formally  adopted  by  house  committees,  and  to  hear  no 
more  of  them. 

17.  Poorhouse  Hospitals  and  Sick   Wards. — The  intro-  Increase  in 
duction  of  trained  sick-mrrsing  into  poorhouses  is  still  and  extent  of! 
increasing.    There  are  now  forty-four  poorhouses  having  poorhouse 
trained  sick-nurses.  trained  sick 

They  may  be  classified  as  follows  : —  nuismg. 

6  are  training  schools  for  nurses. 

8  are  under  charge  of  a  lady  superintendent  with 

a  staff  of  nurses. 

9  have  a  trained  nurse-matron  over  poorhouse  and 

hospital,  with  otlier  nurses. 
9  have  a  trained  nurse-matron,  with  no  other  trained 
nurse. 

12  have  trained  nurse  other  than  matron  who  is 
not  trained. 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  seven  poorhouses  have 
paid  nurses  whose  training  is  not  sufficient  to  qualify 
for  registration  imder  the  Board's  rules. 

18.  In  the  smaller  poorhouses  it  is  now  usual,  when  Beneficial 
a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  matronship,  to  appoint  a  trained  results  of 
nurse-matron.    We  have,  so  far,  been  fortunate  in  the  appointing  a 
selection  which  has  been  made  in  these  cases,  for  it  is  nurse-matron 
evident  that  every  trained  nurse  may  not  have  capacity  to  smaller 
for  the  general   management  of   the   institution.     The  poorhouses. 
appointment  of  these  skilled  officials  has  had  the  effect  of 

raising  the  standard  of  equipment  and  comfort  in  the 
poorhouses  where  they  have  gone  ;  more  can  be  done  by 
the  personality  of  a  trained  and  educated  woman  than  by 
any  amount  of  rules  and  inspections  and  reports.  It  is 
but  fair  to  add  that  some  of  our  untrained  matrons  are 
most  attentive  and  tender  in  their  care  of  the  sick,  and 
that  house  committees  are  pleased  to  provide  skilled 
attendance  for  serious  cases  when  they  arise  in  these 
houses. 

19.  The  Departmental  Committee  suggested  the  classifi-  Suggested 
cation  of  poorhouses  for  sej)arate  classes  of  inmates  so  that,  classification 
for  instance,  in  a  house  where  the  number  of  sick  was  of  poorhouses 
usually  small,  they  could  be  transferred  to  another  poor-  for  indoor 
house  where  the  number  would  be  sufficient  to  justify  a  V^oi: 
well-equipped  hospital  and  statt",  but  in  no  case  has  the 
suggestion  been  given  effect  to.    If  the  area  for  Poor  Law 

purposes  were  enlarged,  some  such  arrangement  might  be 
carried  out  with  advantage. 

20.  Treatment  of  Phthisis. — In  seven  poorhouses  there  Provision  for 
are  shelters  for  the  ojjen-air  treatment  of  phthisis  patients  phthisis  in 
who  seem  likely  to  improve  by  curative  treatment.    Some  poorhouses 
results  have  been  fairly  successful  and  encouraging.    In  and  attitude 
many  poorhouses  there  are  wards  set  apart  for  these  cases,  of  poorhouse 
and  in  tlie  less,  occupied  poorhouses  it  is  possible  to  make  committees 
an  empty  ward  available  for  this  purpose.  thereto. 

21.  I  regret  to  say  ihat  there  are  still  some  poorhouses 
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where  no  attemjit  at  isolation  has  been  made.  It  would  be 
of  advantage,  at  least  for  the  other  patients,  if  these  cases 
were  removed  to  some  other  poorhouse  where  isolation  was 
available.  I  do  not  charge  these  house  committees  with 
apathy.  I  believe  most  of  them  would  provide  the  accom- 
modation if  they  were  satisfied  of  the  jjermanent  need  for 
it ;  but  at  the  present  time,  when  there  is  a  prospect  of  these 
cases  being  taken  over  either  by  the  Local  Authorities 
under  the  Public  Health  Act  or  private  benevolence,  they 
are  loth  to  sjjend  money  on  erecting  new  buildings  which 
in  a  few  years  may  be  useless.  In  many  ways  the  treat- 
ment of  phthisis  cases  in  poorhouses  is  disheartening  and 
discouraging.  The  patients  often  take  their  discharge 
during  treatment,  and  do  not  continue  it,  and  return  in  a 
condition  which  renders  further  treatment  useless. 


Q'an  sue-  ^^^^  other  hand,  a  very  pleasing  feature  is  the 

(,  ifni  result  of  tin;  successful  experiment  made  by  Govan  Parish 

e  eriment     Council  about  six  years  ago  in  renting  a  house  and  grounds 
i  treatment  in  the  Island  of  Bute  for  tuberculous  children  who  were 
uberculous  too  unhealtliy  to  be  boarded  out.    Many  cliildren  have 
Idren.         been  restored  to  health  and  strength  by  their  residence 
there. 

ariHncout      ^3.  Several  Parish  Councils  have  adopted  the  system  of 
phthisical    boarding  out  phthisis  cases  in  private  dwellings  in  country 
pipers  in      places  with  much  succes.'^.    The  following  is  an  account  of 
ral  private    a  visit  I  made  to  two  patients  boarded  out  in  Ayrshire  by 
Sellings  and  the  Parish  Council  of  Maybole  : — 

ladvan-  Parish  Councils   in  my  district  have 

'adopted  the  system  of  boarding  out  in  country 
'places  suitable  cases  of  pauper  consumptives, 
'  instead  of  sending  them  to  sanatoria  or  poorhouses. 
'  If  suitable  places  and  homes  are  selected,  and  the 
'guardians  and  jiatients  educated  as  to  the  proper 
'  precautions  necessary  to  prevent  risk  of  the  spread 
'  of  infection,  I  think  the  system  has  great  advantages 
'over  institution  treatment.  The  life  is  freer,  more 
'homelike,  and  natural,  and  the  jiatients  have  the 
'association  of  healthy  peojjle,  and,  with  these 
'advantages,  it  is  more  economical.  I  have  heard 
'  of  several  cases  where  the  treatment  has  proved 
'  very  successful  and  the  patients  have  become  self- 
'  supporting. 

'On  the  25tli  July  last,  along  with  the  medical 
'officer  and  inspector  of  poor,  I  made  a  most 
'interesting  visit  to  two  male  phthisis  cases  who 
'  were  boarded  out  by  the  ParLsh  Council  of  Maybole. 
'  These  men  were  at  a  place  called  Shalloch-on- 
'  Miniioch,  situated  on  the  watershed  between  Ayr- 
'  shire  and  Kirkcudbrightshire,  1,250  feet  above  sea- 
'  level.  The  district  is  moorland  and  very  sj^arsely 
'  populated  ;  indeed,  from  any  eminence,  not  more 
'  than  eight  or  ten  cottages  can  be  seen  within  view. 
'  At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  men  were  occupying 
'one  room  in  a  shepherd's  cottage,  at  a  cost  for 
'board  and  lodging  of  10s.  per  week  each.  The 
'  cottage  was  situated  in  what,  for  this  region,  might 
'  be  called  a  sheltered  hollow  between  two  streams, 
'well  stocked  with  trout.  There  was  no  family. 
'The  shepherd  had  a  cow,  pony,  and  fowls,  and 
'  some  arable  land.  The  men  had  as  much  whole- 
'  some  food  as  they  could  possibly  consume,  such  as 
'new  milk,  butter,  cheese,  scones,  oatcakes,  fowls, 
'  ham,  eggs,  rabbits,  and  burn-trout.  After  a  short 
'  residence  here  the  men  were  able  to  make  extensive 
'  fishing  excursions,  and  carried  their  food  with  them. 
'  The  men  had  therefore  an  object  in  taking  exercise 
'  — one  of  them  caught  five  dozen  trout  in  a  day — 
'  and  in  the  most  bracing  hill  air.  One  day,  to 
'reach  a  loch,  they  crossed  the  shoulder  of  a  hill 
'  2,500  feet  high.  Another  advantage  was  that  they 
'could  have  their  meals  when  and  were  they 
'  pleased,  and  when  they  had  an  appetite  and  relish 
'for  them. 

'  The  following  details  of  the  cases,  and  the  pro- 
'  gress  made  by  the  patients,  are  of  interest ; — 

'  A.  A.  was  33  years  of  age  when  he  applied  for 
'relief  on  15th  November  1905.  He  had  a  wife 
'and  four  children.  He  had  been  working  in  a 
'boot  factory  till  the  end  of  October,  and  earning 
'27s.  a  week.  At  the  time  of  the  application  he 
'  was  confined  to  bed,  and  was  suffering  from  phthisis 
'  in  an  acute  form  ;  a  constant  and  hacking  cough, 
'  with  frequent  ha;moptysis,  night  sweats,  sore 
'throat,  and  great  thirst.  On  31st  May  1906  he 
'  was  removed  from  his  bed  and  driven  with  great 
'  care  to  Shalloch-on-Minnoch  On  2nd  July  he 
'walked  and  'hiked'  to  Maybole,  20  miles,  and 


'  returned  next  day.  At  our  visit  Dr  Girvan 
'  examined  this  man  carefully,  and  found  the 
'disease  arrested.  All  the  unfavourable  symptoms 
'had  disappeared.  He  remained  at  Shalloch  till 
'  3rd  August,  and  on  2nd  November  1906  he  ceased 
'  to  receive  relief.  He  is  now  employed  as  a  post- 
'  runner  and  insurance  canvasser,  and  has  not  been 
'an  hour  off  duty  during  the  late  stormy  weather. 

'  W.  M'G.  was  35  years  of  age  when  he  applied  for 
'relief  on  14th  December  190^.  He  was  a  widower 
'  with  six  children.  His  wife  died  of  consumption 
'on  16th  November  1905,  and  his  eldest  daughter, 
'at  17  years  of  age,  of  the  .same  disease,  on 
'  13th  February  1906.  At  the  time  of  his  applica- 
'  tion  he  was  working  intermittently  in  a  boot 
'factory,  and  earning  about  5s.  6d.  a  week.  He 
'  was  suffering  from  phthisis  in  an  acute  form.  In 
'his  case  there  was  loss  of  Hesli  and  weight,  and 
'great  debility,  severe  cough,  high  temjJerature, 
'diarrha?a,  voudting  and  paljjitation.  He  was 
'  removed  to  Shalloch,  with  the  other  man,  on 
'31st  May,  and  quickly  improved.  All  the  un- 
'  favourable  symj^toms  rapidly  disappeared,  and  at 
'  our  visit  his  weight  had  greatly  increased,  and  he 
'  looked  as  healthy  a  man  as  one  could  wish  to  see. 
'  He  remained  at  Shalloch  till  3rd  August,  and 
'  ceased  to  receive  relief  on  5tli  October.  After  a 
'  satisfactory  trial  he  has  now  been  placed  on  the 
'  jtermanent  staft"  of  the  Post  Office  as  a  post-runner, 
'and  supjjlied  with  a  uniform.  He  has  improved 
'  in  weight,  and  has  successfully  stood  the  test  of  the 
'  present  most  inclement  weather." 

24.  Another  ])omt  of  interest  is  the  Diet  of  Inmates. 
Most  poorhouses  have  now  adopted  the  Board's  Amended 
Dietary  Scale  issued  on  2nd  February  1898,  or  a  modified 
form  of  it  ajjproved  by  the  Board,  to  suit  local  conditions 
and  habits.  1  hand  in  a  copy.  {See  Appendix  No.  GLX. 
{A).)  The  diet  is  amjile,  but  is,  I  think,  lacking  in 
variety.  Governors  are  afraid  to  deviate  from  it  on  account 
of  the  audit.  Monotony,  which  is  tiring  to  the  inmates,  is 
convenient  for  official  bookkeeping.  I  have  frequently 
urged  governors  to  get  certificates  from  the  medical  officer 
that  fish,  fruit,  or  vegetables  is  necessary  for  the  health 
of  the  inmates  at  a  certain  season,  and  a  variety  such  as 
fresh  herring,  rhuljarb,  or  apples  would  be  relished  and 
healthful,  and  no  auditor  could  take  exception  to  it. 

25.  The  other  matters  referred  to  in  the  Departmental 
Committee's  Report  are  more  matters  of  detail,  to  be  dealt 
with  in  the  case  of  individual  poorhouses. 

26.  The  Board  and  their  officers  have  persistently  set 
their  faces  against  the  detention  of  children  in  poorhouses. 
Few  children  are  now  detained  except  in  the  large  town 
poorhoTises,  where,  on  account  of  vice  and  criminality,  a 
large  number  are  always  temporarily  resident. 

27.  The  following  figures  give  the  number  of  children  in 
poorhouses  at 
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28.  The  greater  number  of  these  children  were  in  the 
large  town  poorhouses.  Two  of  these,  Glasgow  and  Govan, 
have  special  buildings  set  apart  for  children,  with 
certificated  teachers,  having  respectively  accommodation 
for  636  and  180  children,  and  at  1st  January  last  they  were 
occupied  by  625  and  153  children. 

29.  Many  of  these  children  are  sent  in  by  the  action  of 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  and 
in  other  cases  they  are  in  ill  health,  or  the  parent  or  parents 
are  in  desertion,  or  in  prison. 

30.  A  special  committee  in  Glasgow  and  Govan  examine 
the  children  monthly  and  recommend  such  as  are  fit  to  be 
boarded  out.  I  also,  at  my  periodical  visits  to  all  poorhouses, 
report  on  cases  which  appear  to  me  suitable  for  boarding 
out.    My  efforts  have  been  very  successful. 

31.  In  Wigtownshire  poorhoirse,  after  persistently  for 
years  calling  attention  to  the  number  of  children  in  the 
house,  I  have  been  able  to  report  satisfactory  results.  On 
the  12th  February  last  there  were  six  children  over  5  in  the 
House,  and  one  of  these  was  a  serious  hospital  case.  Seven 
years  ago  there  were  twenty-nine  of  the  same  class. 

32.  The  South-Western  District,  of  which  I  have  charge, 
stretches  from  the  Clyde  to  the  Solway. 
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33.  The  follo\ving  Table  shows  the  pauperism  of  my  district  as  at  15th  January  1907  as  compared  with  January 
1897  :  — 


County. 

Numljer  of 
Parishes. 

Population, 
1901. 

Poor  and 
Dependants, 
1907. 

Poor  and 
Dependants, 
1897. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Lanark,  ..... 

Kenfrew,  

Ayr,  

Dumfries,  .... 

Kirkcudbright, 

Wigtown,  .... 

39 
16 
44 
43 
28 
17 

1,314,810 
293,497 
254,468 
72,571 
39,383 
32,685 

34,392 
5,948 
5,741 
1,568 
911 
953 

25,431 
5,428 
5,585 
1,591 
1,093 
1,145 

8,961 
520 
156 

23 
182 
192 

Total, 

187 

2,007,414 

49,513 

40,273 

net 

9,637 
9,240 

397 

34.  The  following  Table  shows  the  pauperism  of  my  district  at  15th  January  1907,  of  various  classes,  and 
percentage  of  ordinary  poor  receiving  indoor  relief,  and  the  pauperism  per  1,000  of  estimated  population : — 


the 


County. 

Estimated 
Population, 
1907. 

Outdoor. 

Indoor. 

Lunatics  in 
Institutions. 

Total. 

Percentage  of  In- 
door to  Outdoor 
per  100  Poor. 

Ratio  of  Pauperism 
to  Estimated  Popu- 
lation per  1,000. 

Lanark,  . 

1,448,706 

24,808 

6,146 

3,438 

34,392 

18 

23 

Eenfrew,  . 

322,555 

4,332 

963 

653 

5,948 

18 

19 

Ayr,  ... 

271,316 

4,658 

475 

608 

5,741 

9 

21 

Dumfries, 

71,469 

1,286 

116 

166 

1,568 

8 

21 

Kirkcudbright, 

39,023 

778 

41 

92 

911 

5 

23 

Wigtown, 

30,663 

806 

62 

85 

953 

7 

3] 

Total, 

2,183,826 

36,668 

7,803 

5,042 

49,513 

17 

22 

tndustrial 


35.  The  county  of  Lanark  *  is  divided  into  three  wards 


sonditioiis  and  for  public  health,  etc.  purposes  (but  not  for  Poor  Law 
pauperism,      purposes),  viz.  the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Wards. 

Lanarkshire.  xipper  ward  is  mostly  agricultural  and  pastoral, 

with  a  few  coal-mining  districts,  in  which  the  coal  is  now 
becoming  exhausted.  It  has  a  population  of  46,870,  of 
which  6,450  are  in  the  two  burghs  of  Biggar  and  Lanark. 
The  pauperism  of  the  ward  at  15th  January  last  is  equal 
to  21  per  1,000  of  the  population  of  1901.  The  highest 
pauperised  parish  in  the  district  is  Lesmahagow,  with  29 
per  1,000. 

37.  The  Middle  Ward  is  largely  manufacturing  and 
mining,  and  is  a  prosperous  district.  It  has  a  population 
of  322,708,  of  which  143,345  are  in  the  burghs  of  Airdrie, 
Coatbridge,  Hamilton,  Motherwell,  and  Wishaw.  The 
pauperism  is  equal  to  23  per  1,000  of  the  population. 

38.  The  Lower  Ward  is  chiefly  urban.  It  has  a  population 
of  969,748,  of  which  928,218  are  in  the  burghs  of  Glasgow, 
Govan,  Kinning  Park,  Partick,  and  Rut'nerglen.  The 
population  of  this  ward  in  the  county  of  Lanark  is 
945,232,  and  the  pauperism  is  equal  to  27  per  1,000  of  the 
population. 

39.  The  pauperism  of  the  whole  county  of  Lanark  is 
equal  to  26  per  1,000  of  the  population  of  1901. 

40.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  pauperism  of  Lanarkshire 
may  be  reduced  in  a  short  time.  My  returns  were  obtained 
in  January,  soon  after  the  termination  of  the  strike  in  the 
shipbuilding  trades  on  the  Clyde,  which  lasted  during  the 
months  of  October,  November,  and  December.  With  a 
possible  improvement  in  trade,  a  decrease  in  pauperism 
may  be  looked  for.  But  when  cases  are  put  on  the  roll 
through  the  inability  of  families  to  support,  it  takes  some 
time  before  these  can  be  weeded  out.  Having  once  tasted 
the  sweets  of  jjarochial  aid,  the  young  men  are  unwilling 
to  again  contribute  unless  legally  liable.  They  are  not 
liable  for  younger  brothers  and  sisters. 

41.  The  ijarish  of  Glasgow,  with  a  population  of  571,615, 
and  a  pauperism  of  11,397  cases  with  4,557  dependants,  is 
the  dominant  factor  in  my  district,  and,  indeed,  in  the 
whole  of  Scotland,  of  which  it  forms  over  one-sixth. 

42.  The  county  of  Renfrew  is  chiefly  manufacturing  and 
shipping.  It  has  a  population  of  293,497,  of  which  210,460 
are  in  the  Irarghs  of  Paisley,  Greenock,  Port-Glasgow, 
Pollokshaws,  Johnstone,  Barrhead,  Renfrew,  and  Gourock. 

*  In  all  these  statements  I  am  dealing  with  the  registered 
poor  only,  i.e.  those  having  a  settlement  in  a  parish. 
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conditions 
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The  pauperism  is  equal  to  18  per  1,000  of  the  population 
of  1901. 

43.  The  pauperism  of  Port-Glasgow,  with  a  population  of  Unsatis- 
16,888,  is  exceptionally  high  for  this  county,  being  equal  to  factory 
22  per  1,000  of  the  population.    This  jjarish  is  almost  housing 
wholly  urban,  the  rural  (or  landward)  population  numbering  conditions  at 
only  31.    The  housing  accommodation  is  wholly  inadequate  Port  Glasgow 
for  the  workers  employed  in  the  shipyards  and  factories, 
and  it  is  also  of  the  most  wretched  description.    The  great 
majority  of  the  workers  travel  from  Greenock  and  Paisley, 
and  a  class  of  casual  and  badly-paid  workers  and  elderly 
people  is  chiefly  left  in  the  town. 

The  following  extract  from  a  report  by  the  medical 
inspector  and  myself  gives  an  idea  of  the  housing  conditions 
in  Port-Glasgow : — 

"  There  were  living  in  the  properties  visited  by  us 
'  on  8th  and  9th  current  430  people.  Of  these 
'  more  than  250  had  no  water-closet  or  dry-closet 
'  accommodation. 

'  Over  400,  or  nearly  all  of  them,  had  no  wash- 
'  house  accommodation  whatever.  All  washing  has 
'  to  be  done  at  home  (often  a  single  apartment)  or 
'  at  the  public  wash-house,  some  distance  away,  and 
'  where  a  charge  is  made. 

'For  the  disposal  of  ordinary  domestic  refuse 
'  (ashes,  etc.)  bins  are  provided,  one  of  which  stands 
'  at  the  foot  of  an  unventilated  common-stair,  and 
'  distributes  its  foul  efiluvium  over  the  whole 
'  tenement.  Others  stand  in  the  badly  paved  and 
'  cramped  yards  or  back-courts,  several  (so  small 
'  is  the  space  available)  immediately  outside  the 
'  windows  of  dwelling-houses. 

'The  absence  of  W.C.  accommodation  in  con- 
'  nection  with  so  many  houses,  and  the  utter 
'  inadequacy  of  this  form  of  convenience  provided 
'  in  the  case  of  others,  result  in  the  bins  being  filled 
'  with  the  foulest  of  wet  refuse ;  each  of  them 
'  constituting,  in  fact,  a  cesspool  and  a  nuisance  of 
'  the  most  aggravated  type.  For  the  most  jmrt, 
'  these  bins  are  so  clumsy  and  unwieldy  that  their 
'  contents  have  to  be  thrown  out  on  the  surface  of 
'  the  lanes  and  streets,  there  to  lie  till  the  scavenging 
'  carts  come  round." 

44.  Kilmalcolm,  with  a  poimlation  of  4,869,  has  a 
pauperism  of  7  per  1,000  of  the  jjopulation.  It  is  a 
favourite  health-resort,  and  a  residential  suburb  from 
Greenock  and  Glasgow. 

45.  The  county  of  Ayr  has  a  population  of  254,468.  It 
is  divided  into  four  districts  for  public  health,  etc.  pur- 
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poses  (but  not  for  Poor  Law  purposes),  Ayr,  Carrick, 
Kilmaruock,  and  Northern,  which  (exclusive  of  burghs) 
have  a  population  of  123,668.  There  are  sixteen  burghs 
in  the  county,  with  a  population  of  130,800,  the  largest 
being  Kilmarnock  (34,165),  and  then  Ayr  (28,697). 

46.  The  Southern  district  (Carrick)  is  almost  wlioUy 
agricultural,  but  contains  the  burghs  of  Girvan  (4,024)  and 
Maybole  (5,892).  The  population  of  this  district  is  12,570, 
and  the  pauperism  is  equal  to  35  per  1000  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  district  is  sparsely  populated,  and  the  jjarishes 
are  of  large  area,  four  of  them  being  over  30,000  acres 
in  extent.  The  majority  of  the  poor  in  this  district  are 
old  people.  With  the  exception  of  Maybole,  with  its  large 
boot  and  shoe  factories,  there  are  no  manufactories  to 
attract  a  working  population.  The  fishing  industry  in  the 
coast  towns  and  villages  has  not  been  very  prosperous  for 
some  years.  There  is  little  emijloyment  for  young  people, 
and  the  old  hang  on,  deriving  a  chance  living  from 
summer  visitors. 

47.  The  other  districts  of  Ayrshire,  viz.  Ayr,  Kilmai'- 
nock,  and  Northern,  having  a  population  of  111,098,  have 
industrial  centres  scattered  throughout  them  :  engineering 
works,  iron  foundries,  textile  weaving,  dynamite  and  furni- 
ture works,  quarries  and  collieries,  while  the  seaboard 
towns  have  harbours  and  shipbuilding  yards,  and  are 
favourite  resorts  for  summer  visitors  and  trippers. 

48.  The  pauperism  of  these  districts  is  equal  to  21  per 
1,000  of  the  population. 

49.  The  pauperism  of  Ayrshire  is  equal  to  22  per  1,000 
of  the  population  of  1901. 

50.  The  county  of  Dumfries  is  divided  into  five  districts 
for  public  health,  etc.  purposes  (but  not  for  Poor  Law 
purposes),  but  there  is  no  particular  feature  in  any  of  the 
districts  to  affect  the  pauperism  as  compared  with  another. 
The  county  is  chiefly  pastoral,  with  factories  at  Dumfries 
and  Langholm,  and  engineering  works  at  Annan.  There 
are  a  few  collieries  in  the  Sanquhar  and  Langholm  dis- 
tricts. Dairy  farming  is  very  extensive  over  the  county, 
and  Moffat  is  a  popular  health-resort. 

51.  The  population  of  the  county  is  72,571,  which  in- 
cludes seven  burghs,  with  a  population  of  27,480,  the 
largest  being  Dumfries  (13,092). 

52.  The  pauperism  is  equal  to  21  per  1,000  of  the 
population  of  1901. 

53.  The  county  of  Kirkcudbright  had  in  1901  a  popula- 
tion of  39,383,  which  was  somewhat  less  than  at  the  census 
of  1891.  The  county  is  purely  agricultural,  with  the 
exception  of  granite  quarries  at  Dalbeattie  and  Creetown 
and  some  factories  at  Maxwelltowu  (which  is  practicallj'  a 
suburb  of  Dumfries).  There  are  six  small  burghs  in  the 
county,  having  an  aggregate  population  of  16,058,  the 
lai-gest  being  Maxwelltown  (5,796). 

54.  The  pauperism  is  equal  to  26  per  1,000  of  the 
population  of  1901. 

55.  This  county,  like  Wigtown,  has  an  unenviable 
notoriety  for  illegitimacy,  but  the  pauperism  of  the  county 
is  not  greatly  aft'ected  by  it.  At  15th  January  last,  seven 
mothers  with  nineteen  children  were  chargeable,  one 
mother  and  her  two  children  being  in  the  poorhouse. 
None  of  these  women  had  less  than  two  children,  and  two 
had  four. 

56.  I  find  that  ten  years  ago  there  were  nine  mothers 
(two  in  poorhouse)  with  twenty -one  children  chargeable. 
Pauper  illegitimacy  is  therefore  decreasing  slightly. 

57.  The  poorhouse  is  now  invariably  offered  in  these 
cases,  and  is  not  accepted  except  in  the  case  of  weak- 
minded  women,  and  of  expected  difficult  labour. 

58.  The  county  of  Wigtown  has  a  population  of  32,685, 
which  is  less  than  at  the  census  of  1891.  The  county  is 
luostly  devoted  to  dairy  farming,  and  the  milk  is  sent  to 
the  creameries,  of  which  there  are  several  in  the  county. 

59.  There  are  four  small  burghs  in  the  county,  with  an 
aggregate  population  of  10,814,  the  largest  of  which  is 
Stranraer  (6,036).  None  of  these  burghs  are  flourishing, 
and  Stranraer,  which  is  well  known  as  the  port  for  the 
short  sea-passage  to  Ireland,  does  not  derive  much  benefit 
from  that  traffic. 

60.  The  pauperism  is  equal  to  29  per  1,000  of  the 
population  of  1901. 

61.  Illegitimacy  is  also  high  in  Wigtownshire,  but  the 
pauperism  is  not  aflected  by  it  directly.  At  15tli  January 
last  there  were  only  five  single  women  with  eight  children 
chargeable.    Of  these,  four  mothers  were  in  the  poorhouse 
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with  infants  ;  in  some  of  these  cases  the  chargeability  will 
tlierefore  be  temporary. 

62.  The  pauperism  (jf  the  district  is  equal  to  24  per  1,000 
of  the  population  of  1901. 

63.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  increase  occurs  in  the 
county  of  Lanark.  I  find  that  the  population  of  Lanark 
has  increased  during  the  decade  1891-1901  by  20  per  cent., 
and  the  pauperism  by  35  per  cent. 

64.  Various  causes  are  contributory  to  this  increase. 
The  parishes  of  Glasgow  and  Barony,  comprising  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  city  of  Glasgow  north  of  the  river  Clyde, 
were  amalgamated  on  15th  December  lb98,  and  greater 
facility  was  tlms  afforded  in  obtaining  a  settlement ;  and 
on  25th  July  1898  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  was 
jjassed,  reducing  the  period  of  residence  necessary  to  acquire 
a  settlement  from  five  to  three  years,  further  facilitating 
the  acquisition  of  a  settlement  in  a  large  town  parish  and 
tending  to  increase  pauperism.  Glasgow  has  also,  since 
the  amalgamation,  erected  three  new  and  splendidly 
equijjped  hospitals,  which  do  not  go  under  the  name  of 
poorhouse,  and  admission  to  them  is  eagerly  sought  for, 
and  reckoned  no  disgrace. 

65.  Govan  has  also  largely  increased  and  improved  its 
poorhouse  and  hospital  accommodation. 

66.  I  am  merely  trying  to  account  for  the  large  increase 
of  pauperism  in  Lanarkshire,  and  I  am  offering  no  criticism 
on  the  policy  of  the  Parish  Councils  of  Glasgow  and  Govan. 

67.  These  are  special  factors  which  account  for  the 
exceptional  increase  of  pauperism  in  Lanarkshire,  apart 
from  those  which  affect  the  whole  district. 

68.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  increase  of  pauperism  Effect  of 
in  my  district  is  in  the  industrial  counties  of  Lanark,  Employers' 
Renfrew,  and  Ayr  ;  and  when  I  observe  that  the  increase  Liability  Act, 
is  chiefly  in  males,  I  still  adhere  to  the  views  I  expressed  joint  stock 

in  my  report  of  16th  May  1899  :—  companies, 

"Trade  has  been  particularly  good  in  manufactur-  unionism,  etc. 
'  ing  districts,  and  agricultural  employment  has  on  pauperism. 
'  been  plentiful  in  rural  districts.  Several  recent 
'  changes  in  legislation  and  conditions  of  employ- 
'  ment  act  somewhat  as  factors  tending  to  increase 
'  pauperism.  The  Employers'  Liability  Act,  while 
'  on  one  hand  relieving  the  parishes  of  persons  who 
'  have  actually  received  injury  in  employment,  if 
'  they  are  fortunate  in  making  good  their  claim, 
'  hinders  the  engagement  of  aged  persons,  or  persons 
'  with  physical  or  mental  disability,  such  as 
'  defective  eyesight  or  hearing,  weakness  of  heart 
'  (causing  faintness),  or  dulness  of  intellect.  The 
'  increase  of  joint  stock  companies  and  co-operation 
'  and  trades  unionism  in  some  respects  tend  to 
'  increase  pauperism,  for  where  individual  firms 
'  would  formerly  retain  a  servant,  although  unable 
'  to  perform  a  full  day's  work,  the  eagerness  for 
'  dividends  and  the  necessity  for  paying  standard 
'  wages  do  not  now  pernrit  of  his  employment. 
'  Emigration  of  the  young  often  leaves  fathers  and 
'  mothers  stranded  at  home,  with  no  resource  for 
'  sustenance  but  the  parish.  Although  I  deplore, 
'  as  much  as  anyone  can,  the  neglect  of  jjarents  by 
'  their  children,  I  am  afraid  it  is  often  not  a  cause 
'  for  wonder,  for  the  parents  have  probably  done 
'  little  for  them  but  bring  them  into  the  world,  and 
'  let  them  fight  their  way  in  it  as  best  they  can." 

69.  The  conditions  in  Wigtownshire  are  very  different.  Industrial 
The  population  has  decreased  by  8  per  cent,  and  the  conditions  and 
pauperism  by  17  per  cent.    With  the  exception  of  the  pauperism, 
dairy  farms   and   creameries,  there   is  little  industrial  etc  in 
emjDloyment,  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  is  small  Wigtown- 

in  comparison  with  the  number  which  would  be  emj^loyed  ^^i''^- 
in  manufacture,  or  even  in  a  county  with  arable  farms. 
There  is  little  employment  for  males,  who  migrate  to  other 
districts. 

70.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  General  Superintend-  Scrutiny  of 
ents  for  many  years  to  analyse  the  lists  of  poor,  and  to  call  lists  of  poor 
attention  to  cases  which,  in  their  opinion,  were  not  proper  by  general 
objects  of  relief,  or  of  outdoor  relief.  superintend- 

71.  I  have  continued  this  practice,  and  on  the  whole  my  effecT^  ^''^ 
suggestions  have  been  well  received  and  given  effect  to. 

72.  In  some  rare  cases  my  interference  has  been  resented. 
I  find,  however,  that  sometimes  the  cases  have  been  put  on 
the  roll  by  private  influence  or  canvassing,  possibly  against 
the  strictly  conscientious  views  of  members,  and  they  are 
pleased  to  put  the  blame  of  reconsideration  on  a  Govern- 
ment official. 

73.  As  an  example  of  the  effect  of  my  suggestions,  I  may 
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say  that  in  May  1900  I  noted  a  hundred  cases  in  the  parish 
of  Govan.  In  most  of  these  cases  the  family  earnings, 
which  were  equal  to  or  above  those  of  a  labouring  man 
(in  one  case  42s.  6d.  per  week),  seemed  to  me  suflicient 
without  parochial  relief.  In  seventy  nine  of  these  cases, 
after  my  report,  they  ceased  to  receive  further  relief. 

74.  In  fourteen  cases,  I  suggested  more  liberal  treatment, 
and  this  was  granted  in  seven  cases,  and  one  person 
preferred  a  request  to  be  taken  into  the  poorhouse. 

75.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  find  an  increasing  neglect 
of  families  to  assist  their  parents,  and  an  increasing  dislike 
on  the  part  of  Parish  Councils  to  insist  on  it,  and  of 
magistrates  to  support  the  Parish  Councils  when  they  do 
take  action. 

76.  Very  few  of  those  who  apply  for  relief  are  or  have 
been  members  of  friendly  societies.  I  find  that  in  a  recent 
investigation  by  the  inspector  of  Glasgow  only  sixteen 
on  the  outdoor  roll  had  been  members  of  a  friendly 
society.  Many  are  members  of  burial  societies,  and  in 
mining  districts  in  pit  societies. 

77.  I  have  frequently,  however,  observed  on  the  roll 
widows  who  have  recently  received  compensation  under 
the  Emi^loyers'  Liability  Act  for  the  death  of  husbands. 
The  money  has  been  squandered,  sometimes  £120  to  £150, 
in  a  few  months.  I  think  where  there  are  children  the 
sum  recovered  shoidd  be  invested  in  trustees,  appointed  by 
the  Sheriff. 

78.  On  I4th  December  J  903  the  Board  issued  a  Circular 
to  Parish  Councils  suggesting  that  tliey  should  print  and 
circulate  among  the  ratepayers  a  list  of  the  poor  and  their 
allowances.  This  is  generally  done  in  my  district,  but  a 
few  Parish  Councils  still  refuse  to  do  so,  on  the  ground  that 
some  respectable  people  might  suffer  hardship  rather  than 
have  their  names  piublished  as  paupers.  I  have  a  suspicion 
that  sometimes  this  is  not  the  real  reason.  There  may  be 
such  cases,  but  they  are  rare,  the  general  view  taken  by 
applicants  being  that  parochial  relief  is  a  thing  they  are 
entitled  to  demand  on  account  of  having  paid  poor-rates 
previously.  The  chance  of  causing  hardship  cannot  be 
compared  to  the  benefit  derived  in  checking  imposture. 

79.  The  inspector  of  poor  of  a  small  parish  with  twenty- 
three  paupers  informs  me  that  last  year  he  recovered  £93, 
lis.  9d.  from  relatives  of  paupers  which  he  attributes  "en- 
tirely to  the  publicity  given  to  the  contents  of  the  poor 
roll." 

80.  On  14th  April  1905  the  General  Superintendents 
made  a  report*  "  on  the  methods  of  adminstering  poor  relief 
in  the  large  town  parishes.  "  The  jiarishes  in  my  district 
were  Glasgow,  Govan,  Greenock,  and  Paisley. 

81.  A  summary  of  the  recommendations  which  we  made 
were  sent  to  the  Parish  Councils,  and,  where  necessary, 
were  adopted. 

82.  The  jjoorhouse  test  is  not  used  so  strictly  as  it  might 
be.  In  dissolute  cases  relief  in  kind  is  sometimes  given 
instead  of  the  offer  of  the  poorhouse.  This  system,  I  have 
frequently  seen,  is  delusive.  A  shopkeeper  will  rather  give 
the  money  or  its  substitute  in  liquor  than  be  bothered 
weighing  out  small  quantities  of  provisions.  I  believe  that 
administration  has  as  much  or  more  to  do  with  fluctuations 
of  pauperism  than  the  state  of  trade.  I  find  that  in  my 
report  for  1897  I  wrote  : — 

"  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  increase  of 
'  pauperism  this  year,  and  it  would  have  been  much 
'  easier  to  have  accounted  for  a  decrease,  as  eniploy- 
'  ment  for  the  laljouring  classes  was  rarely  more 
'  abundant  in  the  large  towns,  provisions  were 
'  cheap,  and  the  early  winter  was  not  severe.  There 
'  is  little  doubt  that  the  Parish  Councils  have  been 
'  freer  in  admitting  persons  to  the  outdoor  roll,  and 
'  less  stringent  in  the  use  of  the  poorhouse  test,  than 
'  their  predecessors  on  the  Parochial  Boards.  The 
'  first  duty  of  the  Parish  Council  is,  no  doubt,  to 
'  grant  relief,  but  the  second,  though  less  agreeable, 
'  is  equally  important — namely,  to  refuse  relief.  As 
'  I  have  above  observed,  the  figures  are  somewhat 
'  reassuring  that  if  the  ]:)resent  conditions  continue 
'  we  may  next  year  have  to  record  not  only  a 
'  retarded  increase,  but  an  actual  decrease. " 

83.  On  5th  June  1902  the  Board  issued  a  Circular  with 
reference  to  the  relief  of  respectable  widows  with  young 
children.  In  this  circular  it  was  pointed  out  that  a  respect- 
able widow  with  young  children  lias  claims  not  inferior  to 
those  of  orphans  boarded  with  strangers.  The  allowance  to 
the  latter  class,  it  was  pointed  out,  was  at  least  3s.  a  week 
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and  clothing  for  each  child,  and  it  was  suggested  that  the 
allowance  to  a  widow  with  young  children  should  at  least 
ajjproximate  to  this  rate. 

84.  In  my  district,  this  suggestion  has  been  readily 
adopted,  and  there  is  no  doubt  it  has  had  a  tendency  to  in- 
crease the  aliments  to  all  respectable  poor.  But  like  all 
suggestions  for  the  bettering  of  the  poor,  it  must  be  accepted 
guardedly,  and  the  effect  carefully  watched,  so  that  the 
motlier  does  not  lapse  into  a  lazy,  gossiping  woman.  It 
was  the  first  occasion  in  which  the  Central  Board  had 
made  a  definite  suggestion  of  liberality  to  any  class  of  poor. 
It  was  generally  assumed  that  the  Board's  chief  interest 
was  to  secure  economy,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  restrict  the 
number  of  poor  and  expenditure  on  them. 

85.  The  general  tendency  of  Parish  Councils  now  is  Liberal  allow- 
liberality  to  the  poor.    The  aliments  given  to  some  widows  ances  to 

are  more  than  their  husbands  could  have  provided  for  widows  with 
them  by  any  amount  of  thrift  or  insurance,  and  possibly  children, 
more  than  the  share  of  wages  they  received  when  their 
husbands  were  alive.    I  note  a  few  examples  from  the  roll 
of  a  parish  I  lately  visited  : — 

Widow,  36—  three  dependants,  11,  9,  7 — son  earns  6s. 

Lodger  3s.    Aliment  12s.  6d.  and  clothing. 
Widow,  43 — five  dependants,  13,  11,  10,  8,  5 — one 

lodger.    Aliment  15s.  and  clothing. 
Widow,  38 — four  dependants,  13,  11,  9,  7 — earns 

5s.  6d.  and  no  rent.    Aliment  12s.  and  clothing. 
Widow,  39 — five  dependants,  13, 11,  8,  6,  4 — daughter 

15,  working.    Aliment  15s.  and  clothing. 


86.  There  are  a  very  large  number  of  children  boarded 
out  in  my  district  from  town  parishes.  Lanark,  Girvan, 
and  Dalbeattie  are  found  suitable  centres  for  boarding-out 
Roman  Catholic  children.  I  have  visited  many  hundreds 
of  boarded-out  children,  and  can  speak  most  emphatically 
of  the  success  of  the  system  in  my  district,  where  the 
children  are  really  boarded  out  ;  in  some  cases  the  children 
have  been  left  with  relatives — a  grandmother,  elder  sister 
or  brother,  or  aunt — who  have  probably  offered  to  take 
the  children  at  a  reduced  aliment,  say  Is.  6d.  a  week  each. 
In  these  cases  I  have  not  found  the  children  so  well 
accommodated  and  cared  for,  and  I  think  it  would  some- 
times be  good  policy  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  board  and 
insist  on  better  conditions,  or  remove  the  children  elsewhere. 

87.  The  rates  paid  by  Glasgow  parish  for  boarded-out 
children  have  been  adopted  by  many  other  parishes.  They 
are  : — 

Children  under       years  5s.   per  week. 


Visitation  of 
boarded-out 
children  by 
general 
superintend- 
ent ;  success 
of  boarding 
out  system ; 
disadvantages 
of  boarding 
children  with 
relatives. 


Glasgow 
boarding  rates 
for  children. 


6 
10 
14 


3s. 
3s.  6d. 

4s. 


— and  clothing. 

88.  Little  interest  is  taken  in  Parish  Council  elections. 
I  find  that  at  the  last  election  in  1904,  in  nineteen  parishes 
in  my  district  the  full  number  of  Councillors  was  not 
nominated,  and  I  was  told  that  in  other  jjlaces  a  personal 
appeal  had  to  be  made  to  get  nomination  jjapers  signed. 

89.  This  apathy  is  much  to  be  regretted,  and  in  some 
cases  it  results  in  the  appointment  of  j)ersons  who  would 
not  be  elected  if  the  voice  of  the  ratepayers  was  heard. 

90.  I  am  very  anxious  that  something  should  be  done  to 
raise  the  status  of  the  Parish  Councillor.  I  think  no  person 
should  be  eligiljle  for  election  who  is  not  rated  for  the  poor, 
has  not  paid  his  poor-rates  for  year  to  15th  May  preceding, 
or  has  a  near  relative  in  receipt  of  relief  in  the  parish.  In 
the  larger  jJarishes  there  .should  be  a  rental  qualification. 

91.  The  pauperism  of  my  district  is  not  excessive,  but  I 
do  not  attribute  this  to  the  administration  of  the  Parish 
Councils.  It  is  due  to  other  causes,  and,  not  least,  to  official 
knowledge  of  the  views  of  the  Local  Government  Board  as 
to  relief.  Where  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Board 
are  strictly  adhered  to,  applications  decrease  ;  and  if  an 
exception  is  made  and  the  principle  departed  from,  there 
will  at  once  be  a  number  of  similar  applications.  The 
classes  which  the  Board  recommend  should  be  offered 
indoor  relief  are  —  (1)  Mothers  of  illegitimate  children. 
(2)  Deserted  wives.  (3)  Persons  with  grown-up  families. 
(4)  Persons  with  collateral  relatives  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances. (5)  Wives  of  persons  sentenced  to  imprisonment. 
(6)  Generally,  all  persons  of  idle,  immoral,  or  dissipated 
habits. 

92.  In  many  parishes  it  is  (unfortunately,  I  think)  the  Disadvantage 
practice  to  "let  the  honours  go  round,"  as  it  is  called,  and  of  yearly  elec- 
a  new  chairman  or  poorhouse  delegate  is  elected  yearly,  tion  of  Parish 
Consistent  administration  is  not  thus  secured,  and  the  Council  chair- 
chairman  cannot  hold  the  position  of  influence  and  control 

which  he  ought  to  have. 


Lack  of  inter- 
est in  Parish 
Council  elec- 
tions. 


Proposal  to 
raise  status 
of  parish 
councillors. 


Eflfect  on 
pauperism  of 
adhering  to 
Board's  prin- 
ciples as  to 
relief. 
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fl  d  for  com- 
pi5ory  power 
tceniove 
at  ain  cases 
t(  loorhouse. 


P  posal  to 
ti  Jsfer 
ti  nps  to 
pice  authori- 
ty. 


oposed  ex- 
ision  of 
or  Law  area 
rating  and 
itleraent 
rposes. 


oposal  that 
ch  general 
peiiiiten- 
nt  should 
spect  the 
)orhouses  of 
s  district. 


'he  general 
uperintend- 
;uts  as  in- 
^^ecting 
fficers  under 
'ubiic  Health 
Lot,  and  ques- 
ion  as  to 
low  far  it  is 
)ossible  to 
lischarge  the 
lonble  duties. 


93.  I  am  of  opinion  that  compulsory  removal  of  certain 
cases  to  the  poorhouse  is  much  reqxiired.  I  have  seen  cases 
of  old  persons  lying  in  filth,  starvation,  and  solitude  who 
absolutely  refused  to  go  to  the  ]ioorhouse.  Removal  would 
have  been  the  greatest  kindness  to  them,  and  relieved  the 
outdoor  Poor  L.iw  officials  of  anxiety  and  responsibility. 
The  Board  hold  that  the  offer  of  the  poorhouse  does  not 
free  the  inspector  of  resiJonsibility. 

94.  With  regard  to  vagrancy,  I  agree  with  the  view  of 
the  late  Departmental  Committee  on  Vagrancy  (1906)  that 
Poor  Law  authorities  should  be  relieved  of  the  care  of  the 
vagrant ;  the  natural  authority  for  controlling  the  vagrant  is 
the  police,  and  with  the  establishment  of  labour  colonies  the 
number  of  wanderers  would  in  time  be  reduced.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  in  Scotland  the  Poor  Law  unit  is  the  par- 
ish. The  inspector  of  the  poor  of  A  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
inspector  of  the  parish  of  B,  say  five  miles  off,  or  knowledge 
of,  or  interest  in,  the  management  of  relief  in  that  parish. 
The  only  interest  A  has  is  to  get  rid  of  the  tramp.  The 
police  area  is  the  county,  and  communication  can  be 
established  between  police  stations.  In  my  journeys  I 
have  seen  many  cases  of  rank  imj^osture.  I  have  known  a 
man  with  an  ulcerated  leg  travel  for  years  with  a  wife  and 
family  from  one  poorhouse  and  casual  sick- house  to 
another.  He  would  not  wait  long  enough  in  any  house  for 
his  leg  to  be  healed.  It  was  his  "stock  in  trade,"  and 
ipialification  for  jiai'ochial  relief  and  idleness. 

95.  This  change  has  now  become  urgent,  as  the  Local 
Government  Board  are  insisting  on  the  house  (which  is  in 
the  majority  of  cases  the  office)  of  the  inspector  of  poor 
being  distinguished  by  a  sign.  An  inspector  of  poor,  who 
is  a  schoolmaster,  complains  to  me  that  his  position  is  now 
unbearable,  as  he  is  rung  up  late  at  night  by  able-bodied 
tramps  persistently  demanding  relief  or  a  night's  lodging. 

96.  I  think  the  Poor  Law  area  should  be  extended  for 
purposes  of  assessment  and  settlement.  The  advantages,  I 
expect,  would  be  economy  in  management  and  sounder 
administration.  It  might  also  assist  in  arresting  rural  de- 
population. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  rural  parishes 
have  escaped  heavy  rates  for  many  years  at  the  expense  of 
the  urban  parishes. 

55857.  (Chairman.)  Your  duties  as  general  superin- 
tendent include  not  only  the  supervision  of  one  of  the 
districts  of  Scotland,  but  also  the  inspection  of  all  the 
poorhouses  in  Scotland  ? — That  is  so. 

55858.  Assuming  you  were  starting  again,  is  that  a 
system  that  you  would  recommend,  or  would  j'ou  give 
the  inspection  of  the  poorhouses  in  a  district  to  the  in- 
spector of  that  district  ? — I  think  it  would  be  better  now, 
considering  the  new  forms  that  are  issued,  that  each 
superintendent  should  examine  the  poorliouses  in  his  own 
district.  I  do  not  now  see  the  necessity  of  having  a  man 
going  over  all  the  country.  The  conditions  are  very 
much  changed  from  the  time  when  I  commenced  duty, 
and  I  do  not  see  tliat  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  the 
superintendents  of  the  different  districts  examining  their 
own  poorliouses,  the  examination  of  plans  being  done 
in  the  office,  and  the  hospitals  being  under  the  charge  of 
a  medical  inspector. 

55859.  In  addition  to  your  Poor  Law  duties,  you  are 
inspecting  officer,  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  of  the 
counties  within  your  district  ? — Yes,  the  same  counties. 

55860.  What  is  the  local  Public  Health  authority  in 
Scotland  ?  Is  it  the  town  council  in  burghs  ? — Yes,  in 
burghs. 

55861.  And  in  counties? — The  district  committee  of 
the  comity  cormcil. 

55862.  That  is  rather  a  new  combination  to  this  Com- 
mission ;  how  does  it  work  ?  Are  you  able  to  fit  in  the 
double  discharge  of  duty  I  do  not  get  aU  the  parishes 
in  my  district  visited  every  year ;  but  I  do  not  think 
now,  since  the  official  audit,  that  it  is  at  all  necessaiy. 
I  have  a  great  number  of  small  parishes  that  have  only 
one  or  two  paupers  on  the  roll,  and  their  expenditure  is 
very  small ;  I  do  not  thini  it  is  in  the  least  necessary  to 
visit  them  annually. 

55863.  I  was  thinking  of  the  two  sets  of  duties :  that 
you  are  the  inspecting  officer  under  the  Public  Health 
Act  and  you  are  also  general  superintendent  of  the  poor. 
Do  you  find  a  difficidty  in  discharging  this  two-fold 
duty? — I  make  the  inspection  of  the  poorhouses  my 
principal  duty,  and  the  special  inquiries  that  I  get  from 
the  Board  I  take  up  as  soon  as  possible,  both  Poor  Law 


and  public  health ;  then,  in  the  other  time  that  I  have  ^fr  R.  B, 
in  hand,  I  visit  parishes  and  public  health  authorities.  Barclay. 

55864.  I  suppose  there  is  this  difference  between  the  27  May  1907. 
two  duties :  that  whereas  as  general  superintendent  of 

the  poor  you  make  an  annual  insi:)ection  of  the  various 
establishments  and  tlie  general  administration  of  the  poor 
law,  as  inspector  imder  the  Public  Health  Act  j^ou  would 
not  do  that  unless  your  attention  was  specially  called  to 
something  ? — That  is  so.  I  do  not  make  many  ordinary 
visits  under  the  Public  Health  Act ;  it  is  principally 
remits  that  I  get  from  the  office. 

55865.  It  has  sometimes  been  suggested  that  there  Advantage  of 
should  be  a  greater  combination  of  the  Pirblic  Health  general  super- 
duties  with  Poor  Law  duties  ;  do  you  find,  acting  in  that  intendent 
double  capacity,  that  you  get  a  double  experience  which  pQ^j^^^La^^^ji-jj 
is  useful  in  the  discharge  of  your  work  ? — I  think  so.  pyijijg  Health 
The  poor  as  a  rule  are  housed  in  the  most  insanitary  functions, 
parts  of  the  town,  and  I  find  it  very  useful  in  going- 
through  a  town  to  see  the  conditions  in  which  the  poor 

are  living. 

55866.  In  consequence  of  this  combination,  are  you 
able  more  accurately  to  diagnose  a  particular  disease,  or 
to  say  whether  a  particular  trouble  was  connected  with 
the  Poor  Law  or  the  Public  Health  ? — Under  the  Public 
Health  Act  I  do  not  take  up  infectious  diseases  at  all ;  it 
is  merely  the  question  of  the  dwellings  and  drainage,  and 
things  of  that  kind. 

55867.  You  were  a  member  of  the  committee  which  Report  of 
inquired  into  the  Poor  Law  Medical  Relief  in  Scotland.    I  Departmental 
have  read  the  re]iort  of  that  committee,  and  you  think  Committee  on 
that  the  i-esult  of  that  report  has  been  a  marked  im-  MecJicid  Relief 
provement  generally? — I  am  perfectly  sure  of  it.  ana  improve- 
^                 o           J                 L-           J                               ments  loHow- 

55868.  The  condition  of  things  as  revealed  by  that  ing  thereon, 
report  did  not  seem  to  be  very  satisfactory  in  some  parts 

of  Scotland  ? — In  some  parts.    I  think  on  the  whole  there 
was  nothing  very  bad  discovered. 

55869.  The  system  in  England,  of  course,  is  different, 
but  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  medical  and  nxrrsing  con- 
ditions were  not  up  to  the  standard  which  prevails  either 
in  England  or  Ireland  ?  —  You  are  referring  to  the 
medical  relief  in  poorhouses  ? 

55870.  Yes,  and  tlie  nursing? — I  do  not  feel  inclined 
to  admit  that. 

55871.  Certain  changes  have  been  made  for  the  better  Reports  by 
since  this  report  was  received :  the  medical  officers  now  poorhouse 
report  to  the  Board  ? — Yes ;  they  report  to  their  house  medical 
committees,  and  their  reports  are  sent  on  to  the  Board,     officers,  and 

advantages 

55872.  That  is  a  procedure  which  is  accepted  by  the  thereof. 
Parish  Cormcils,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

5587.3.  The  medical  officer  has  been  put  in  a  better 
position  than  before  with  regard  to  the  general  manage- 
ment of  the  poorhouse  ? — That  is  so.  As  a  inle  formerly 
it  was  understood  that  the  medical  officers  simply  came 
into  the  house  and  looked  at  the  sick  and  attended  to 
them,  and  did  not  pay  any  particular  attention  to  the 
general  management  of  the  house. 

55874.  Passing   on   to   the   establishment   of   poor-  Classes  for 
houses,  they  were  established  for  three  different  classes  whom  poor- 
apparently :    the   aged   and   friendless  impotent  poor,  houses  were 
persons  of  weak  or  unsound  mind,  and,  lastly,  those  established, 
who  were  of  dissipated  and  improvident  habits.    Those  method 


are  the  three  classes  for  which  tlie  poorhouse  was 
intended  ? — Yes. 

55875.  Was  the  general  practice  to  establish  a  separate 
infirmary  in  those  poorhouses  ? — No ;  there  were  just 
separate  wards  for  the  sick.  That  was  the  usual  custom 
at  first. 

55876.  But,  looking  to  the  great  distinction  between 
the  three  classes,  according  to  our  modern  ideas,  it  seems 
almost  essential  that  there  should  be  a  classification,  if 
possible,  of  them  ? — Most  certainly. 

55877.  And  the  small  area  of  the  unit  of  administra- 
tion makes  that  classification  very  difficult  in  places  ? — 
Yes,  outside  of  the  large  town  parishes. 

55878.  The  law  in  Scotland  is  against  giving  relief  to 
the  able-bodied  poor  and  also  to  their  dependants.  That 
is  a  difficult  provision  to  rigorously  enforce,  but  I  under- 
stand, through  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  Act, 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr  R.  B.     the  medical  officer  enables  the  local  authority  rather  to 
Barclay.     gg^  round  that  ? — That  is  so.    There  are  very  few  cases 
27  May  1907  '^here  a  man  would  be  refused  relief  simply  because  he 
  '  was  able-bodied  if  there  were  destitution. 

55879.  It  is  the  same  as  regards  the  dependants,  is  it 
not?  The  dependants  are  dealt  with  more  under  tlie 
Minute  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  are  they  not  ? — 
It  is  the  parent,  the  head  of  the  house,  that  we  relieve  ; 
in  every  case  he  becomes  the  pauper. 

55880.  It  is  illegal  to  give  relief  to  the  dependants  of 
able-bodied  persons  ? — Yes,  I  understand  so. 

55881.  Is  that  difficulty  got  over  by  the  doctor's 
certificate,  or  is  the  order  or  suggestion  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  which  was  sent  round  I  think  in 
1900,  acted  upon :  that  the  letter  of  the  law  should  not 
be  too  rigorously  enforced  ? — That  princijDle  is  certainly 
followed. 


Statutory 
position  of 
poorhouse 
medical 
officer. 


Evasion  of 
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relief  of  able- 
bodied. 


55882.  The  medical  officer  of  tlie  poorhoiise,  therefore, 
to  a  certain  extent  solves  tlie  difficulty  about  the  able- 
bodied.  He  is  not  a  statutory  officer,  is  he ;  he  lias  no 
statutory  position? — Yes,  he  has.  A  medical  officer  is 
bound  to  be  appointed  to  the  poorhouse. 

55883.  Can  he  be  removed  by  the  Parish  Coimcil  with- 
out the  assent  of  the  Local  Government  Board  ? — It  is 
understood  not ;  he  has  the  same  tenure  of  office  as  an 
inspector  of  i^oor. 

55884.  Wliat  I  was  ratlier  coming  to  was,  this  :  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  letter  of  the  law  is  a  little  too  rigid,  and  it 
has  been  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  these  ste^DS  in  order 
rather  to  get  roimd  it ;  that  is  so,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  tliat 
is  so. 

Lunatic  wards     55885.  Can  the  Board  of  Lunacy  grant  certificates  for 
of  poorhouses,  ^j^g  establishment  of  limatic  wards  in  the  poorhouses  ? — 
their  certifica-  rpj^ 
tion  ;  classes 

of  patients  55886.  Is  that  now  a  common  practice  in  Scotland  ? — 
and  success,     No  ;  I  have  given  the  number. 

55887.  I  see,  according  to  paragraph  13,  there  are 
twelve  ? — Yes,  twelve  poorhouses  have  lunatic  wards. 

55888.  They,  I  suppose,  deal  with  the  patients  whom 
you  describe  as  not  dangerous? — Not  dangerous  and 
not  curable. 

55889.  How  does  that  work  in  practice  ? — Very  well 
indeed  ;  for  my  own  part  I  should  like  to  see  it  veiy  much 
extended. 

55890.  I  assume  it  is  much  less  costly  than  treating  the 
patients  in  asylums  ? — Much  less  costly  than  in  asylums. 

55891.  How  is  the  General  Board  of  Lunacy  appointed  ? 
Is  it  nominated  by  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  ? — By  the 
Crown,  I  think ;  but  that  matter  has  never  come  under 
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55892.  It  is  a  separate  department? — A  separate 
department  from  the  Local  Government  Board  altogether. 

55893.  Is  the  duty  now  imposed  upon  it  of  providing 
the  necessaiy  accommodation  for  lunatics?  How  is  it 
managed  ? — They  license  the  different  lunatic  asylums  : 
the  royal  asylums  and  district  asylums  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  lunatics. 

55894.  I  suppose  the  local  authority  provides  the 
accommodation,  and  they  certify  it  and  inspect  it  ? — The 
Lunacy  Board  inspects  it. 

55895.  And  they  certify  it  ?~Yes ;  and  the  Parisli 
Councils  have  no  representation  on  the  district  committees. 

55896.  It  is  only  an  inspection  board  ;  they  do  not 
provide  accommodation,  do  they  ? — They  do  not  pay  for 
it ;  they  pay  for  nothing  except  the  inspection.  Miglit  I 
mention  my  reason  for  saying  I  would  like  to  see  this 
extended  ?  It  is  that  the  diet  of  the  lunatics  in  the  lunatic 
wards  of  a  poorhouse  is  much  better  than  the  ordinary 
poorhouse  dietary,  and  it  is  all  made  together,  and  the 
ordinary  inmates  get  some  benefit  from  that  dietary  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  tlie  inmates  in  the  limatic  wards 
of  a  poorhouse  are  able-bodied  people  and  can  do  a  great 
deal  of  work,  and  in  our  poorhouses  now  we  are  getting 
very  few  people  sent  in,  especially  in  the  country  pooi^ 
houses,  who  are  able  to  do  any  work  at  aU,  and  the  lunatics 
are  of  great  assistance  in  keeping  the  liouse  clean  and 
tidy.  1  may  mention  that  the  best  of  thein  do  that  in 
tlie  ordinaiy  wards  as  well  as  in  the  lunatic  wards.  They 
work  in  the  garden,  and  so  forth. 


55897.  This  work,  I  suppose,  is  good  as  a  rale  for  this 
particular  class  ? — Verj^  good  for  them. 

55898.  So  that  in  fact  you  are  so  far  satisfied  with  the 
system  that  you  would  like  to  see  it  extended? — Yes. 
The  Lunacy  Board  for  a  number  of  years  were  very  much 
against  it.  I  proposed  in  a  number  of  different  poor- 
liouses  that  they  should  have  lunatic  wards,  but  the 
Lunacy  Board  were  against  it.  However,  there  have  been 
some  changes  in  the  Lunacy  Board  lately,  and  the  present 
Board  are  more  in  favour  of  extending  them. 

55899.  We  now  go  on  to  poorhouse  hospitals  and  sick 
wards.  There  are  stiU  a  good  many  poorhouses,  I  see, 
that  have  no  trained  sick  nurse  ? — Yes,  a  number. 

55900.  I  assume  since  tliis  report  of  the  Departmental 
Committee  of  1904  was  issued  the  number  has  dimin- 
ished ? — Yes ;  as  I  have  mentioned,  tlie  committees  are 
taking  every  opportunity  when  a  vacancy  occurs  for 
appointing  a  trained  nurse-matron.  There  has  been  one 
appointed  since  I  wrote  out  this  -precis. 

55901.  You  have  no  power,  have  you,  under  the  Local 
Government  Board,  to  insist  upon  trained  nurses  ? — No. 

55902.  You  can  only  suggest  it? — Yes. 

55903.  Coming  to  phthisis,  in  certain  cases  the 
special  treatment  of  phthisis  in  poorhouses  seems  to  have 
attained  satisfactoiy  results  ? — Yes,  in  a  few  cases.  As 
1  liave  mentioned  here,  it  is  a  very  disheartening  thing- 
treating  phthisis  in  poorhouses,  for  we  have  no  means  of 
detaining  tlieni  even  if  it  were  to  do  them  good  ;  they  go 
out  and  tlien  come  back,  and  nothing  can  be  done 
for  them. 

55904.  Do  you  think  one  reason  why  Parish  Coimcils 
have  not  made  more  effort  to  deal  with  phthisis  is  that 
they  think  there  is  a  prospect  of  these  cases  being  taken 
over  by  the  local  authority  under  the  Public  Health  Act, 
or  by  private  benevolence  ? — Yes. 

55905.  Is  there  a  great  desire  on  the  part  of  local 
authorities  other  than  the  Poor  Law  authorities  to  deal 
with  these  cases  ? — Yes ;  in  Lanarkshire,  the  authority 
under  the  Public  Health  Act  are  taking  those  cases  into 
their  infectious  disease  hospitals.  There  has  been  veiy^ 
little  infectious  disease  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  during 
the  last  year,  and  they  have  been  making  use  of  their 
empty  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  plithisis,  and  in 
other  cases  erecting  outdoor  sheds  in  the  grounds  of  the 
infectious  hospitals. 

55906.  Is  that  confined  to  Glasgow  ? — I  am  speaking 
of  outside  Glasgow,  I  am  speaking  of  the  coimty  of 
Lanark. 

55907.  Has  anything  of  the  same  kind  been  done  at 
Craiglockhart  ? — In  the  poorhouse  at  Craiglockhart  there 
are  special  provisions  for  plithisis  cases,  and  sheds  for 
outdoor  treatment. 

55908.  That,  of  course,  is  a  Poor  Law  thing  ? — Yes. 

55909.  That  treatment  at  Craiglockhart  has  been 
satisfactory,  as  far  as  you  know? — Yes. 

55910.  {Mr  Patten  MacDougall.)  It  is  not  an  extensive 
scheme,  is  it? — Yes,  there  is  a  considerable  number 
there. 

55911.  (Chairman.)  As  far  as  I  can  recollect,  the 
results  have  not  been  as  satisfactoiy  as  they  might  have 
been,  because  the  cases  did  not  come  into  the  hands  of 
the  Poor  Law  until  they  were  far  advanced  ? — As  a  rule  ; 
but  there  is  an  advantage  to  be  gained  there  in  taking 
those  advanced  cases  away  from  the  small  houses  in 
which  they  are  living,  perhaps  one-  or  two-roomed 
houses,  and  preventing  the  spread  of  the  infectious 
disease  to  the  other  members  of  the  family.  I  think  it 
is  more  beneficial  that  way  than  in  curing  the  patients 
themselves. 

55912.  One  or  two  Parish  Coimcils  have  adopted  the 
system  of  boarding  out  the  phthisis  cases  ? — Yes. 

55913.  That  is  a  new  departure  ? — Within  the  last  two 
or  tliree  years. 

55914.  You  give,  in  your  statement,  two  cases  where 
it  has  been  very  satisfactoiy  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  have  heard 
recently  that  those  men  are  still  in  veiy  good  health  and 
at  work. 

55915.  The  cost  of  methods  like  this  is  not  great? — 
No,  very  much  smaller  than  sanatoi'ium  treatment. 
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55916.  Of  course  there  is  a  limit,  but  tliis  system 
could  be  extended  to  some  extent  ? — Yes,  but  not  to  any 
great  extent.  There  is  not  accommodation  available  in 
the  coimtiy  to  provide  for  a  great  number  of  cases ;  and 
people  do  not  care  to  take  them  in  either. 

55917.  Now  we  come  to  the  question  of  diet.  You 
seem  to  think;  there  is  a  connection  ratlier  between  diet 
and  aixditing? — There  is  no  doubt  of  it.  I  have  heard 
that  i-epeated  quite  recently. 

55918.  The  simpler  the  diet  and  the  more  monotonous, 
the  easier  the  audit  ? — The  book-keeping  is  easier. 

55919.  To  remedy  that  the  medical  officer  must  come 
in? — That  is  my  solution  of  it  at  the  present  time.  I 
was  in  a  poorhouse  last  week  in  a  coimtry  district  where 
the  inmates  do  not  have  jjotatoes,  except  for  a  week  or 
two  in  the  autunm,  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other. 

55920.  The  dietary  has  been  enlarged  since  tlie  report 
of  tlie  Departmental  Committee  ? — In  certain  cases. 

55921.  You  did  go  into  that  question,  did  you  not? — 
Not  to  any  great  extent.  There  was  an  amended  dietary 
issued  by  the  Board  previous  to  that,  in  1898. 

55922.  The  diet  is  not  as  varied  in  Scotland  as  it  is 
imder  the  English  iide,  is  it? — 1  could  not  speak  as  to 
that,  but  it  is  not  sufficiently  varied,  to  my  mind,  at  the 
■present  time,  especially  in  the  HigUand  poorhouses. 
They  put  on  the  same  sort  of  scale  as  the  Lowland  poor- 
houses  ;  the  people  have  brose  or  soup  and  baker's  bread 
every  day,  and  some  butcher's  meat.  I  would  feel 
inclined  to  give  them  a  much  greater  variety  and  give 
them  herrings  and  potatoes,  and  oat-cakes  and  scones, 
and  things  of  that  kind  that  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  live  on  before  they  came  into  the  poorhouse ;  they 
would  relish  it  very  much  better. 

55923.  Is  there  much  waste  in  consequence  of  the 
imiform  diet?- 


-A  great  deal  of  waste. 


55924.  The  question  of  the  improvement  of  the  diet 
is  not  a  (piestion  of  exi^enditure  so  much  as  it  is  of 
trouble  and  attention? — Yes.  In  a  number  of  poor- 
houses  they  have  very  few  women  to  do  the  cooking 
now,  perhaps  the  matron  and  one  yoimg  woman,  or 
something  of  that  kind  ;  and  it  saves  her  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  have  the  dietary  the  same.  There  is  no  one 
to  help  her  in  baking,  or  paring  the  potatoes,  or  anything 
of  that  kind. 

55925.  She  gets  into  a  groove  ? — Yes. 

55926.  Coming  to  the  children,  yoiu-  evidence,  I  think, 
is  in  accordance  with  that  of  a  good  many  other  witnesses, 
namely,  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  detain  children  in  the 
large  town  poorhouses  ? — In  any  poorhouse. 

55927.  If  you  look  at  your  table,  the  figiires  of  the 
children  retained  in  poorhouses  seem  to  have  gone 
lip  a  good  deal  of  recent  years  ? — Yes,  I  was  rather 
suriDrised  at  that,  and  that  is  why  I  added  paragraph 
28,  because  you  will  find  that  it  is  these  large  poor- 
houses where  they  have  provided  special  accommoda- 
tion for  them  that  accoimt  for  the  increase  in  the 
numbers,  and  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  has 
been  much  more  active  in  all  the  towns  of  recent  years, 
and  they  are  sending  a  great  number  of  children  into 
the  poorhouses  when  the  parents  have  been  prosecuted 
for  neglecting  them,  or  have  deserted  them. 

55928.  There  is  a  large  increase ;  it  is  an  increase 
of  500  since  1889?— Yes,  but  this  StobhiU  Hospital 
that  I  speak  of  there  at  Glasgow  has  been  built  since 
that  time.  You  will  see  that  Glasgow  and  Govan 
have  special  buildings  set  apart  for  children,  having 
respectively  accommodation  for  636  and  180  children ; 
and  on  the  1st  January  last  those  were  occupied  by 
625  and  153  children,  so  those  two  places  alone 
account  for  778  children,  about  half  of  the  whole. 

55929.  These  two  parishes,  recognising  the  evil,  have 
made  special  preparations  to  meet  it? — Yes,  and  in 
those  two  places  the  children  are  kept  apart  from  the 
other  inmates  entirely. 

55930.  The  whole  policy  and  pressure  of  the  Board 
is  against  the  retention  of  children  in  poorhouses? — 
Yes,  it  is  very  strong.  I  visit  a  number  of  poorhouses 
in  the  countiy  districts  where  there  is  not  a  single 
chUd  in  the  poorhouse. 


55931.  {Mr  Bentham.)  They  are   in  the  poorhouse     Mr  R.  B. 
grounds  at  Stobhill,  are  they  not,  and  are  under  the  Barclay. 
charge  of  the  house  committee? — Yes.    That  is  Stobhill  27M(i~T907 
that  1  have  referred  to  here.  ^ 

55932.  They  are  not  removed  really  from  the  poor- 
house?— No,  they  are  within  separate  buildings  in  the 
poorhouse  grounds. 

55933.  Does  that  apply  to  Govan  also  ? — Yes. 

55934.  In  no  single  instance  are  they  removed  entirely 
away  from  the  poorhouse  ? — Not  healthy  children. 

55935.  {Chairman)    Coming   on    to    the    statistics  Statistics 
relating  to  pauperism  in  your  district,  paragraphs  33  of  pauperism, 
and  34,  tliey  show  the  same  characteristics  as  nearly 

all  the  figures  brought  before  us,  which  are  an  increase 
of  pauperism  in  the  town,  and  a  certain  diminution  in 
the  agricultural  districts? — Yes.  Since  I  made  up 
this  table  I  have  been  able  to  make  up  a  later  table 
comjiaring  Januaiy  of  this  year  with  January  of  last 
year,  and  I  find  that  the  increase  in  Lanarkshire  is  now 
arrested.  It  has  not  become  a  decrease  yet,  but  during 
the  last  two  years  it  is  ari'ested ;  the  increase  is  not  so 
great. 

55936.  The  tendency  of  the  population  in  agrictdtural 
districts  is  to  decrease  very  slightly,  but  to  decrease  ? 

-Yes. 


—  I  es. 

55937.  That  generally  means  that  the 
of  old  people  is  increased  as  they  are  lefi 
That  is  so 


us  uiau  ina  proportion 
they  are  left  behind  ? — 


55938.  Therefore  one  might  assume  that  the  percent- 
ages would  have  gone  up  in  the  agricultural  districts  ?  — 
Yes. 

55939.  Then   almost  the   main    difficulties   of  the  Poor  Law 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  are  in  the  crowded  difficulties  in 
centres  in  your  district  ? — Yes,  the  pauperism  to  be  populous 
dealt  with  there  is  much  higher.  districts. 

55940.  And  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  deal  with? 
—Yes. 


55941.  You  M^ould  say  as  regards  the  rural  administra- 
tion that  there  is  not  verj^  much  amiss,  and  not  very 
much  that  is  capable  of  improvement  under  the  existing 
law  ? — In  the  niral  districts  I  do  not  think  you  can 
expect  much  improvement ;  the  inspectors  there  know, 
some  time  before,  cases  which  will  apply ;  they  ai-e  just 
waiting  for  applications  from  different  people. 

55942.  You  have  been  for  many  years  associated  with 
the  Poor  Law,  have  you  not  ? — Thirty-nine  years. 

55943.  Taking  these  big  towns,  should  you  say  that 
the  conditions  with  which  the  Poor  Law  authorities  have 
to  deal  are  more  difficult  now  than  they  used  to  be  ? — I 
have  oidy  been  outdoor  officer  for  fifteen  years,  so  I  can- 
not go  frirther  back  than  that  as  to  the  visiting  of  the 
different  places,  but  in  that  time,  owing  to  the  improve- 
ment in  poorhouse  hospitals  in  large  towns,  the  class  of 
applicants  are  from  a  higher  class  which  would  not  have 
applied  formerly. 

55944.  Do  you  think  the  problems  they  have  to  deal 
with  now  are  more  difficult  than  they  used  to  be  ? — As  to 
the  class  of  applicants  that  they  have  to  deal  with  ? 

55945.  Yes,  and  the  conditions  surrounding  the 
applicants  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

55946.  As  regards  the  composition  of  the  authority, 
taking  the  rural  districts,  would  you  say  it  was  satis- 
factory ? — Yes,  I  think  so,  in  the  mral  districts. 

55947.  And  in  the  towns?  That  is  more  doubtful,  is 
it  ? — Yes,  it  is  more  doubtful. 

55948.  Is  there  a  difficulty  in  getting  capable  men  to 
do  tlie  work  in  the  Glasgow  parish,  which  is  by  far  the 
largest  ? — There  is,  and  1  find  at  each  election  the  class 
of  councillors  that  are  elected  is  not  so  good. 

55949.  The  Poor  Law  work  of  that  very  large  parish 
must  entail  the  expenditure  of  a  good  deal  of  time  and 
trouble  ? — A  good  deal  of  time  and  trouble  to  committees. 
I  was  not  very  long  ago  in  the  Glasgow  office,  and  I  came 
out  with  one  of  the  members  of  a  committee  that  I  was 
attending,  and  he  said  he  had  been  on  committee  eveiy 
day  of  that  week ;  he  had  scarcely  been  able  to  devote 
any  time  to  his  own  business. 

55950.  That  is  on  relief  committees  ? — Different  corn- 
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Mr  R.  B.  mittees.  He  was  a  good  biisiness  man,  and  his  services 
Barclay.     -were  valued  on  all  the  committees. 

27  May  1907.     55951.  I  as.sume  that  some  of  the  councillors  really 

  have  great  difficulty  in  giving  up  the  necessary  time  ? — 

They  do  it  fairly  -well. 

55952.  As  regards  the  number,  is  thirty-one,  in  your 
judgment,  sufficient  ? — I  do  not  think  so,  in  Glasgow ; 
but  it  is  quite  siifficient  in  any  other  parish  that  I  am 
acquainted  with.  You  asked  me  if  the  administration 
was  satisfactory  in  the  rural  parishes ;  it  is,  as  far  as  it 
goes  at  the  present  time ;  but  I  think  it  might  be 
improved  by  combining  a  number  of  the  parishes.  In 
a  number  of  parishes  they  have  a  Parish  Council 
elected  of  five,  six  or  eight  members,  and  they  meet 
twice  a  year  and  have  practically  nothing  to  do.  Perhaps 
they  have  one  application  for  relief  to  attend  to,  and  then 
look  after  the  finance  matters. 

55953.  Let  us  follow  that  up  a  little :  supposing  you 
had  to  form  an  ideal  scheme,  sweeping  away  all 
difficulties  of  boundaries,  you  would,  I  assiime,  like  to 
have  a  much  larger  area  in  the  rural  districts? — I  think 
it  would  be  a  great  advantage. 

55954.  Assuming  j^ou  liad  that  area,  there  would  be 
no  particular  difficulty  about  the  poorhouse,  or  about 
institutional  relief,  because  you  would  either  be  able  to 
shut  \\Y>  some  of  the  existing  poorhouses,  or,  if  you 
wanted  them,  you  woiJd  be  able  to  classify  much  easier  ? 
— In  some  districts  certainly.  My  ovm  idea,  if  the  area 
was  to  be  extended,  was  to  take  the  present  poorhouse 
combination  as  the  new  area  for  all  Poor  Law  purposes. 
The  parishes  in  a  poorhouse  combination  at  the  present 
time  have  to  pay  for  the  upkeep  of  the  house  and  build- 
ings, and  each  separate  parish  pays  for  the  paupers  that 
they  send  in.  A  number  of  those  combination  poor- 
houses  are  veiy  empty,  because  the  parishes  will  pay  for 
the  up-keep  of  the  buildings,  but  when  it  comes  to 
sending  people  into  the  poorhouse  that  they  have  to  pay 
for  themselves,  they  are  reluctant  to  do  it ;  they  would 
rather  give  them  a  dole  of  outside  relief,  when  perhaps 
they  were  proper  cases  for  indoor  relief.  If  the  indoor 
charge  was  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  district,  the. 
poorhouse  would  be  better  filled. 

55955.  If  a  number  of  parishes  combine  do  they 
divide  equally  amongst  them  the  initial  cost  of  estab- 
lishing a  poorhouse  ? — Not  equally  among  them. 

55956.  Proportionately  ? — Yes. 

55957.  Then  having  paid  proportionately  a  certain 
part  of  the  initial  expenditure  they  can  send  their  paupers 
there,  and  each  parish  pays  for  the  cost?— Yes,  they  pay 
for  the  cost  of  their  maintenance. 

55958.  Which  is  settled  between  the  different  parishes  ? 
— It  is  made  up  at  the  end  of  each  year,  when  the  books 
are  aiidited,  and  it  is  foimd  what  the  cost  is. 

55959.  If  there  is  a  dispute,  do  you  adjudicate  as  to 
what  should  be  the  proper  payment  ? — I  do  not  recoUect 
any  dispute  ever  having  arisen  as  to  the  cost  in  a  combina- 
tion poorhouse. 

55960.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  There  is  generally  a 
contract,  I  think  ? — Yes,  an  agxeement. 

55961.  Under  which  so  many  parishes  join  in  tlie 
combination,  and  each  parish  has  a  right  to  a  certain 
number  of  beds  ? — That  is  so. 

55962.  (Chair  'man.)  Is  there  any  system  by  which  a 
parish  does  not  contribute  towards  the  initial  expense  of 
a  poorliouse,  but  makes  a  contract  with  a  parish  that  it 
may  send  its  paupers  there  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  we  caU 
"boarding  parishes";  the  House  Committee  have  the 
right  to  take  in  boarders,  and  they  fix  tlie  rate  that  they 
are  to  charge  for  tlie  boarders,  but  those  parishes  have  no 
say  in  the  management  of  the  house. 

55963.  Does  that 
Very  well. 

55964.  Botli  systems  work  well  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  I 
do  not  see  any  reason  for  a  change  in  either  tlie  one 
system  or  the  other. 

55965.  Have   you  both 
district  ? — Yes. 


system  work  fairly  well  now? — 


systems  in  force  in  your 


to  send  their  poor  without  participating  in  the  initial 
cost? — We  have  some  fairly  large  parishes  that  board, 
medium-sized  parishes  that  have  no  share  in  the  house. 

55967.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  Where  a  parish  finds  Sale  of 
that  all  their  beds  are  not  occupied,  and  they  have  no  use  poorhouse 
for  them,  they  are  able  to  dispose  of  them  to  some  shares  by  one 
parishes  which  find  tlieir  demands  for  beds  increase  ? —  parish  to 
Yes. 

55968.  (Mr  Booth.)  If  they  are  disposed  of,  do  they 
get  payment  ? — Yes ;  it  frequently  occurs  that  some  of 
the  parishes  have,  in  the  combination,  gone  down  in 
population,  and  others  have  increased,  and  they  seU 
shares  between  one  and  the  other,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Local  Government  Board. 


another. 
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55966.  I  supiDose  it  is  where  the  parishes  are  veiy  small 
that  they  have  this  contract  system  wliich  enables  them 


55969.  (Chairman.)  I  suppose  the  contracting  system, 
if  properly  iitilised,  very  much  facilitates  the  combination 
of  parishes.  It  is  a  simple  and  easy  method  by  wliich  a 
parish  can  avoid  building  a  poorhouse  of  its  own  ? — Yes. 

55970.  And  yet  come  in  and  participate  ? — Yes,  they 
get  the  use  of  it  by  paying.  You  asked  a  little  while  ago 
if  there  were  any  disputes  with  regard  to  the  charges.  It 
occurred  to  me  afterwards  that  there  is  a  form  of  agree- 
ment drawn  up  between  the  parishes,  and  there  is  always 
a  clavise  at  the  end  of  it  that  if  there  is  any  dispute  it  is 
to  be  settled  either  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  or  by  the  sheriff,  or  some  other  person. 

55971.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  An  arbitration  clause  ? 
—Yes. 

55972.  (Chairman.)  Following  ivp  your  memorandum, 
you  deal  with  some  health  questions  in  paragraph  35  and 
onwards.  The  county  of  Lanark  is  divided  into  three 
wards  for  public  health  pu.rposes ;  how  do  those  agree 
with  the  Poor  Law  division  ? — The  Poor  Law  division  is 
the  parish. 

55973.  Is  not  Glasgow  in  Lanarkshire  ? — Yes,  but  that 
is  a  burgh ;  I  am  speaking  here  of  the  landward  parts. 

55974.  You  consider  the  housing  conditions  of  some 
parishes  are  veiy  bad — Port-Glasgow  for  instance  ? — 
Yes  ;  that  is  in  Renfi-ewshire. 

55975.  Do  you  trace  any  direct  connection  between  bad 
housing  and  rising  pauperism? — Very  strongly  every- 
where. 

55976.  You  would  say  it  is  a  great  contributing  cause  ? 
— Certainly,  it  is  most  natural.  Of  course  the  people 
that  have  come  down  in  the  scale  of  life,  and  cannot  afford 
to  pay  high  rents,  have  naturally  drifted  into  the  slums. 

55977.  Has  any  Poor  Law  authority  ever  declined  to  Refusal  of 

give  out-relief  to  people  residing  in  a  certain  district  on  Parish 

account  of  the  unsanitary  conditions? — Yes,  frequently  Council  to 

they  have  only  offered  the  poorhouse  on  account  of  the  out-relief 

insanitary  conditions  in  which  they  were  dwelling.  ^?  V^^^?^^ 

./  »  living  in 

55978.  Has  that  been  effective  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  so.  unsanitary 
That  has  principally  been  in  the  case  of  widows  with  dwellings, 
children ;  they  had  gone  in  the  slum  dwellings,  and  the 

Parish  Council  did  not  think  it  was  a  proper  place  to 
grant  them  outdoor  relief,  and  would  only  give  them  tlie 
poorhouse. 

55979.  I  think  it  is  sometimes  alleged  that  the  effect  of 
outdoor  relief  being  given  to  the  inmates  of  tliese  slums 
puts  up  the  value  of  the  slum  property? — It  may,  to 
some  extent. 

55980.  It  is  a  common  practice  to  decline  to  give 
relief? — Yes,  it  frequently  occurs. 

55981.  Is  the  area  ever  a  large  one ;  would  it  go  so 
far  as  to  be  a  long  street  or  a  considerable  area,  or  would 
it  be  only  one  or  two  houses  that  are  specially  selected  ? 
— It  is  generally  the  back  lanes  off  the  streets.  In  a 
number  of  these  places  there  are  lanes  at  the  back,  and  a 
better  street  has  been  built  in  front  and  shut  them  out. 

55982.  In  your  statement,  you  give  an  extract  fi-om  Report  on 
the  report  which  you  and  the  medical  inspector  made.  Port  Glasgow 
showing  a  veiy  bad  state  of  affairs.     Did  anytliing  housing 
happen  on  that  report  ? — They  have  made  some  improve-  conditions, 
ment.  ^"'^  improve- 
ments 

55983.  (Mr  Booth.)  When  was  the  report  made  ? —  following 
About  two  years  ago,  I  think.  thereon. 

55984.  (Chairman.)  There  has  been  some  improve- 
ment ? — There  has  been  a  slight  improvement. 
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55&85.  {Mr  Patten-MaeDougaJl.)  The  Local  Govemment 
Board  have  taken  distinct  action  ? — They  have. 

55986.  (Chairman.)  The  figures  you  give  here  are 
interesting ;  I  do  not  know  that  they  call  for  any  special 
attention,  but  in  paragraph  55  you  say  .  that  Wigtown- 
shire has  an  imenviable  notoriety  for  illegitimacy  ? — That 
is  so. 

55987.  It  has  been  suggested,  I  think,  that  in  places 
where  Poor  Law  assistance  has  been  refused  to  a  woman 
with  illegitimate  children,  it  has  had  a  tendency  to  stop 
illegitimacy  ? — Pauper  illegitimacy. 

55988.  In  certain  cases  the  woman  has  become 
married ;  has  anything  of  that  kind  come  to  your 
knowledge  ? — No  ;  in  Kirkcudbright  and  Wigtown  the 
illegitimacy  is  as  high  as  ever. 

55989.  That  is  rather  a  feature  of  certain  rural 
districts  in  Scotland,  is  it  not  ? — It  is. 

55990.  Passing  on  to  the  coiinty  of  Lanark,  in  para- 
grapli  6-1  j'ou  give  various  reasons  which  have  contributed 
to  the  increase  of  jjauperism,  and  you  add  that  Glasgow 
lias  erected  three  new  and  splendidly  equipped  hospitals  ; 
are  those  general  hospitals,  or  under  the  Poor  Law?- 


;s  of 

upers,  and 
vantages 
sreof. 


poorhouse.  rpj^gy  ^^.g  ^^jifigj.  ^j^g  Poor  Law ;  I  am  only  speaking  of 
the  Poor  Law. 

55991.  They  are  imder  the  Poor  Law,  but  because 
they  are  not  associated  witli  the  poorhouse,  admission  to 
them  is  eagerly  sought  for,  and  reckoned  no  disgrace  ? — 
That  is  so. 

set  of  55992.  In  paragraph  68  you  point  out  that  the  increase 

ployers'  of  pauperism  is  chiefly  in  males.  You  think  that  the 
biliiyAct  Employers'  Liability  Act  has  in  some  way  contributed 
pauperism.  ^  that" result  ?— Most  certainly. 

55993.  You  have  no  figures  to  siipport  that,  have  you ; 
it  is  a  general  impression  ? — No,  I  have  no  figures. 

55994.  Is  that  the  general  impression  of  all  the  people 
you  have  come  in  contact  with  ? — Yes,  most  strongly. 

55995.  You  have  no  doubt  in  your  own  mind  ? — None 
whatever. 

blication  of  55996.  Some  of  the  parishes  publish  lists  of  those  who 
are  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief  ? — It  is  very  general 
now  in  my  district. 

55997.  You  are  in  favour  of  tliat  practice? — Strongly 
in  favoiir  of  it. 

55998.  I  do  not  know  if  you  state  it,  but  I  think  I 
have  read  somewhere  that  a  result  of  the  publication  has 
not  unfrequently  tended  to  a  redvxction  of  pauperism  ? — I 
Icnow  a  number  of  cases  where  it  has.  By  the  publica- 
tion of  those  on  the  roll,  the  inspector  has  got  information 
from  neighbours  that  he  never  would  have  found  out 
otherwise. 

55999.  You,  as  general  superintendent,  occasionally 
look  into  individual  cases  ? — Frequently. 

56000.  You  consider  that  a  part  of  your  duty  ? — I  have 
been  advised  by  the  Board  to  do  so. 

56001.  On  the  \vhole,  you  find  that,  though  your 
interference  is  sometimes  resented,  the  local  authorities 
become  accustomed  to  it  and  submit  to  it  ? — Yes  ;  on  the 
whole  my  suggestions  have  been  favourably  received. 
I  have  no  cause  to  complain  at  all  of  the  way  in  which 
they  have  been  received  by  the  Parish  Councils.  Some- 
times they  have  been  able  to  bring  forward  further 
information  with  regard  to  the  cases  than  I  had  at  the 
time  when  I  visited  them. 

56002.  I  suppose  one  of  your  objects  is  to  establish 
something  like  a  uniformity  of  practice  ? — Yes. 

56003.  You  have  said  nothing  here  about  the  appeals 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  as  regards  inadequate 
relief  ? — No,  I  have  not  mentioned  that. 

56004.  How  does  that  operate,  in  your  judgment ; 
does  it  tend,  do  you  think,  to  establish  uniformity? — I 
think  the  existence  of  it  is  a  very  good  thing,  because 
I  have  kno^vn  numbers  of  cases  where  the  allowance  has 
not  been  suf&cient,  and  it  has  been  increased  because  the 
Parish  Council  thought  that  if  they  did  not  increase  it 
there  would  be  an  appeal  to  the  Local  Government 
Board.  These  appeals  have  fallen  off  very  much  of  late 
years,  and  I  think  it  is  for  that  reason  that  the  Parish 
Coimcils  are  now  more  liberal  than  the  ]iarochial  boards 
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were  in  former  days ;  and  when  a  person  asks  for  an  Mr  R.  B. 

increase  of  aliment,  and  they  know  there  is  an  appeal  to  Barclay. 
the  Local  Government  Board  behind  it,  they  are  more      May  1907 
ready  to  grant  the  increase  than  formerly. 

56005.  I  suppose  it  gives  the  Parish  Coimcils  rather  a 
line  to  guide  their  action  by  ? — I  wish  they  would  accept 
it  more. 
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56006.  Turning  to  the  other  appeal,  the  appeal  to  the 
sheriffs,  are  you  in  favour  of  maintaining  that  appeal,  or 
would  you  like  the  Local  Government  Board  to  act  in 
those  matters? — If  the  Local  Government  Board  were 
able  to  undertake  it,  I  should  certainly  have  the  appeal 
to  the  Local  Government  Board.  You  would  then  have 
■uniformity.  Now,  you  have  such  a  difference  in  different 
counties.  I  know  some  districts,  I  will  not  define  them, 
where  there  is  no  appeal  taken  to  the  sheriff  at  all, 
because  the  Parish  Council  are  of  opinion  it  is  no  use. 

56007.  The  decisions  vary  very  much? — Very  much 
indeed. 

56008.  The   discrepancy  between  the  decisions,  of 
course,  then  gets  known  ? — Yes. 

56009.  I  assume  there  are  many  more  aj^peals  to 
certain  sheriffs  than  there  are  to  others  ? — Veiy  many 
more.  Talking  of  the  sheriffs,  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
is  worth  mentioning,  but  the  appeal  is  very  seldom  to 
the  sheriff,  it  is  to  the  sheriff-substitute. 

56010.  He  hears  them  as  a  rule,  does  he? — Yes,  the 
sheriff  is  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  there  are  several 
sheriff-substitutes ;  in  Lanarkshire  there  are  eight  sheriffs'- 
substitute,  and  they  hear  those  appeals. 

56011.  {Misn  Hill.)  Are  they  allocated  to  particular 
districts  ? — Yes. 

56012.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  The  sheriff-substitute 
is  also  an  official  appointed  by  the  Crown  ? — Yes. 

56013.  But  there   is   no   appeal   from   the   sheriff-  Divergent 
substitute  to  the  sheriff  in  a  case  as  to  the  refusal  of  decisions  by 
relief  ? — There  is  not.    Of  course  there  are  other  matters  sheriffs  as  to 
in  the  Poor  Law  which  come  before  the  sheriff-substitute 

with  regard  to  actions  against  sons  to  maintain  their 
parents,  and  the  same  want  of  imiformity  prevails  there. 


56014.  (Chairman.)  Coming  on  to  the  payments  made 
under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  you  would  like 
trustees  to  be  appointed  to  safeguard  the  money  given, 
and  prevent  it  being  squandered  ? — Yes,  where  there  are 
children.  I  have  known  several  cases.  I  came  across  one 
within  the  last  few  weeks,  where  a  woman  with  a  family 
got  £150  under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  and  it  was 
completely  gone  within  two  months,  and  she  applied  for 
relief,  quite  destitute. 

56015.  Let  its  follow  up  your  suggestion ;  is  it  the 
slieriff  who  awards  the  compensation  ? — Only  in  cases  of 
dispute  and  they  go  to  the  Court  of  Session. 

56016.  You  would  like  to  have  some  power  of  protect- 
ing or  allotting  the  money,  even  when  it  was  paid  without 
the  applicant  having  gone  into  court  ? — Yes,  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  any  hardship  to  any  person,  because  if 
the  trastees  knew  that  it  was  a  widow  that  could  be 
trusted,  they  coidd  give  her  the  money  right  away,  and 
if  they  had  doubts  they  could  keep  it  in  their  hands  for 
the  benefit  of  the  children. 

56017.  Have  you  any  idea  of  how  it  could  be  done  in 
those  cases  where  no  piiblic  official  or  judicial  official  was 
approached  ? — The  sheriff  could  appoint  trustees  in  each 
case ;  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  very  hard  work. 

56018.  How  would  the  sheriff  have  cognizance  of  the 
matter  ? — I  expect  you  would  require  to  change  the  law 
to  bring  this  about. 

56019.  Would  you  have  it  that  the  sheriff  or  some 
judicial  authority  shordd  have  cognizance  of  it  ? — Yes. 

56020.  In  every  case  of  a  payment  made,  in  order 
that  he  might  protect  the  interests  of  the  children,  or  tlie 
future  interests  of  the  wife  to  whom  the  money  was 
paid  ? — Yes ;  of  course  I  am  speaking  here  principally  of 
the  mining  districts,  where  those  accidents  mostly  occur. 

56021.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  Where  can  you  draw 
the  line;  must  not  it  apply  to  everybody? — Certainly; 
but  it  comes  very  prominently  before  you  in  those 
districts. 
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56022.  {Chairman.)  Coming  on  to  paragraph  82,  you 
do  not  think  the  poorhouse  test  is  used  as  strictly  as  it 
might  be  ? — Certainly  not. 

56023.  The  poorhouse  test  has  grown  up,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  in  the  administration  of  the  Scottish  Poor  Law. 
Originally  the  poorhouse  was  not  established  for  the 
purpose  of  being  a  test,  but  to  receive  certain  classes  of 
paupers  ? — Yes.  When  I  speak  of  the  poorhouse  test  I 
mean  the  test  of  offering  the  poorhouse,  not  the  testing 
of  the  inmates  after  they  have  gone  in. 

56024.  It  seems  to  me  if  you  want  to  make  any 
institution  a  real  test  you  must  begin  by  classifying  ? — It 
is  quite  necessary. 

56025.  Othenvise  it  does  not  seem  to  me  quite  a  fair 
test,  becaiise  a  person  might  be  poor  or  destitute  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  be  ready  to  go  into  the  poorhouse,  and 
submit  to  the  stigma  of  the  restrictions  which  the  poor- 
house imposed,  but  would  not  be  prepared  to  be  associ- 
ated with  the  dissolute  and  disreputable  people  who  were 
inside  the  house  ? — I  would  not  call  that  a  test  case 
at  all. 

56026.  Is  that  not  now  rather  the  test  that  is  imposed  ? 
— What  I  refer  to  is  people  that  could  provide  for  them- 
selves outside,  or  have  relatives  that  could  provide  for 
them,  and  they  are  given  outdoor  relief  instead  of  the 
offer  of  the  poorhouse. 

56027.  I  was  rather  thinking  of  the  case  of  a  person 
who  came  iip  and  was  offered  the  poorhouse,  for  instance, 
and  would  not  accept  it,  though  in  very  straitened 
circumstances  ? — I  should  hold  that  the  poorhouse  test 
had  been  applied  in  that  case.  If  the  poorhouse  had 
been  offered,  then  your  test  was  applied,  and  it  had 
acted  properly. 

56028.  Is  it  quite  a  fair  test  ? — I  think  so.  The  Local 
Government  Board  hold  that  if  a  person  is  certified  able 
to  be  removed  to  the  poorhouse,  it  is  a  proper  offer  of 
relief. 

56029.  I  am  putting  a  hypothetical  case.  What  may 
prevent  a  respectable  person  who  is  destitute  from 
accepting  the  poorhouse  is  not  so  much  that  they  object 
to  the  restriction  or  stigma,  but  the  association  with  the 
disreputable  people  who  are  sent  to  the  poorhouse  ? — 
That  is  certainly  so ;  they  ought  not  to  be  associated  in 
the  poorhouse  with  disreputable  people.  You  are  speak- 
ing of  people  who  might  be  tested,  because  they  were 
supposed  to  have  means,  or  might  be  able  to  provide  for 
themselves  otherwise  ? 

56030.  Yes. — I  think  you  are  quite  right  there. 

56031.  Classification  by  which  you  could  dissociate 
these  different  classes  by  putting  them,  if  possible,  in 
different  institutions  would  make  the  poorhouse  a  fair 
test,  would  it  not  ?  — Certainly. 

56032.  Now  we  come  to  the  children;  you  are  very 
well  satisfied  with  the  system  of  boarding  out? — Yes,  I 
am,  on  the  whole. 

56033.  We  have  heard  such  a  glowing  accoimt  of  it, 
that  I  should  like  to  hear  any  of  the  objections  to  the 
system  which  are  present  to  your  mind  ? — I  have  men- 
tioned here  one  class  of  case  where  the  children  are  not 
really  boarded  out,  but  are  left  with  relatives,  a  grand- 
mother or  an  aunt,  or  an  elder  brother  and  sister,  at  a 
low  rate  of  aliment.  If  you  are  to  caU  those  boarded-oxxt 
cases  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  so  satisfactory  as  they 
might  be.  I  have  visited  some  of  those  cases  where 
they  were  in  charge  of  an  elder  brother  and  sister,  and 
the  brother  was  out  working  aU  day,  and  probably  the 
Bister  too,  and  the  children  were  just  left  very  much  to 
themselves ;  but  that  is  scarcely  pure  boarding  out.  If 
the  boarding  out  was  limited  to  cases  where  they  have 
been  actually  taken  by  the  Parish  Council  and  lodged 
in  dwellings  approved  of  by  the  Parish  Council,  I  think 
the  system  is  most  satisfactory  in  every  case  that  I  have 
seen. 

56034.  The  assumption  that  the  relative  is  prepared 
to  take  a  less  sum  and  look  as  well  after  the  children  as 
an  outsider  is  rather  a  risky  experiment,  you  think? — 
It  is. 

56035.  Otherwise  you  think  the  system  has  worked 
well? — Very  well. 

56036.  And,  as  far  as  you  know,  children  who  have 
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been  so  boarded  out  have  not  come  back  on  the  Poor 
Law  ? — Veiy  few  of  them  have  been  able  to  be  traced 
back  on  to  the  Poor  Law,  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  many  cases  of  children  that  have  been  brought  up 
in  pooihouses  that  have,  in  after  years,  become  charge- 
able. 

56037.  Have  you  any  views  about  the  age  at  which 
the  control  of  the  gnardians  over  children  should  cease  ; 
or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  should  the  age  be  extended  ? 
— I  thirds  it  would  require  to  be  dealt  with  in  individual 
cases  very  much.  I  do  not  think  you  could  lay  down 
any  hard  and  fast  rule  with  regard  to  that.  I  was  think- 
ing over  it  in  the  case  of  girls.  For  instance,  if  a  girl 
gets  into  a  situation,  such  as  domestic  service,  after  she 
is  able  to  provide  for  herself  for  a  little,  I  think  the 
employer  would  resent  the  interference  of  the  parish 
authorities,  and  it  would  be  against  the  interests  of  the 
girl. 

56038.  I  was  thinking  more  of  the  boys.  It  is  some- 
times stated  that  there  is  rather  a  dangerous  period 
when  they  cease  to  have  the  protection  of  the  Poor  Law 
authority,  and  go  out,  and  yet  are  not  strong  enough 
quite  to  stand  by  themselves? — In  a  great  number  of 
cases  the  Parish  Coimcils  continue  an  allowance  until 
they  are  able  to  maintain  themselves. 

56039.  They  do  ? — Yes,  in  a  number  of  cases. 

56040.  To  enable  them  to  get  lodgings? — Of  course 
when  a  boy  goes  into  an  apprenticeship,  or  anything  of 
that  kind,  he  earns  a  very  small  wage,  and  he  is  not  able 
to  provide  for  himself,  and  the  allowance- is  frequently 
continued.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  great  number  of 
cases  when  they  have  been  boarded  out  in  country 
places,  the  guardians  find  employment  for  them,  and  the 
Parish  Council  do  not  require  to  provide  anything  for 
them  further  than  giving  them  an  outfit  to  start  with. 

56041.  You  find  verj'  little   interest  taken  in  the 
election  of  parish  councillors  ? — Very  little  interest. 

56042.  In  Glasgow  is  not  the  parish  election  held 
about  the  same  time  as  the  burgh  election  ? — Yes ;  I  am 
speaking  more  in  respect  of  the  country  places. 

56043.  What  was  the  result  in  Glasgow;  did  it 
increase  the  interest  ? — There  is  more  interest  taken  in 
the  large  towns. 

56044.  Did  they  not  tiy  the  experiment  of  having  the 
elections  for  two  sets  of  bodies  on  the  same  day? — Yes. 

56045.  It  is  in  rural  districts  you  find  the  interest  is 
the  least  ? — In  rural  districts  and  cotmtry  towns. 

56046.  Can  you  suggest  anything  with  regard  to  that  ? 
— My  idea  was  that  if  there  was  a  larger  area,  and  coim- 
cillors  were  elected  for  it,  there  would  be  more  interest 
in  the  working,  having  more  applications  for  relief  and 
larger  finances  to  manage. 

56047.  And  a  proportionately  less  number  from  the 
area? — Yes,  certainly. 

56048.  Really,  many  of  your  suggestions  and  your 
experience  tend  in  the  direction  of  larger  areas? — 
Certainly.  I  have  drawn  up  a  table  showing  seventeen 
parishes  with  at  least  five  councillors  in  each ;  that  is  a 
tremendous  body  of  men  to  manage  the  affairs  of  about 
230  paupers.    (See  ilp?j.  No.  GLX.  (B).) 

56049.  Eighty-five  councillors  to  manage  230  paupers. 
You  would  like  to  have  some  power  of  compidsion  with 
regard  to  the  removal  of  persons  who  are  living  in  filthy 
and  imsanitary  conditions.  I  assume  that  this  compul- 
sion should  take  the  form  of  appealing  to  a  judicial 
authority,  or  would  you  make  it  inherent  in  the  Poor 
Law  ? — No  ;  an  appeal  to  a  judicial  authority. 

56050.  If  you  ask  for  compulsory  powers,  yon  would  Difficulties  as 
confine  them  merely  to  the  cases  just  mentioned,  or  are  to  detaining 
there  other  cases  where  you  would  wish  to  detain  people  " 
in  the  poorhouse — ins-and-outs,  for  instance  ? — I  am  not 
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so  clear  upon  that  point ;  I  think  there  are  difficulties  in  P° 
the  way  of  it.  Li  the  first  place,  you  would  convert  the 
poorhouse  to  a  certain  extent  into  a  prison,  and  unless  we 
could  have  better  classification  in  the  pooi-house,  you  would 
have  those  people  who  were  detained  there  compulsorily 
mixed  with  the  others  who  had  freedom.  It  would 
require  to  a  very  large  extent  a  reconstruction  of  a  great 
many  of  our  poorhouses,  unless  you  could  select  poor- 
houses  specially  for  that  purpose.    But  I  think  it  would 
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be  better  to  hate  them  in  separate  institutions  altogether, 
not  in  the  poorhouses.  Another  thing,  it  would  iipset 
the  present  law  of  Scotland,  because  after  being  detained 
in  these  poorhouses  for  some  time  they  might  become 
able-bodied  and  quite  able  to  maintain  themselves,  and 
you  would  have  an  able-bodied  person,  certified  able- 
bodied,  detained  in  the  poorhouse  instead  of  being  sent 
out  to  work. 

vantage  of  56051.  There  is  another  class  .of  person  it  is  suggested 
aiaing  it  would  be  desirable  to  detain,  that  is  the  feeble- 
ble-minded  minded  women  ? — I  think  it  woiild  be  a  great  advantage 
^'  in  that  case.  I  gave  evidence  before  the  Feeble-minded 
Commission  some  time  ago,  and  gave  them  some  tables 
showing  the  class  of  women  in  poorhouses  that  had 
been  in  and  out,  and  some  of  them  had"as  many  as 
ten  illegitimate  children. 

56052.  Most  of  whom,  I  suppose,  if  they  lived,  came 
upon  the  rates  ? — I  cannot  say  as  to  that ;  some  of 
them  did.  I  may  mention  that  at  a  special  inquiiy 
which  I  held  in  a  poorhouse  with  regard  to  a  woman 
who  had  had  ten  illegitimate  children,  I  examined 
her,  but  she  coidd  not  tell  me,  even  counting  on  her 
fingers,  how  many  children  she'  had  had,  or  what  had 
become  of  them. 

e  vagrancy      56053.  Passing  on  to  vagrancy,  is  the  sturdy  vagrant 
blem  in      rather  a  source  of  alarm  and  terror  to  women  living 
otland,  and       out-of-the-way  houses  on  the  hillside? — The  sturdy 
posal  to      vagrants  do  not  go  off  the  main  roads  very  much,  but 
ace  vagrants  .i  °  °  ,      •  j  ' 
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56054.  It  has  been  suggested,  I  tliink,  that  they  rather 
frighten  women  when  their  husbands  are  out  at  work  ? — 
Most  certainly ;  they  call  at  lonely  houses. 

56055.  Is  vagi'ancy  on  the  increase  in  Scotland  now  ? 
— I  have  not  any  figures  to  show  exactly,  but  during  the 
last  winter  the  number  of  applications  that  have  been 
made  to  inspectors  of  the  poor  on  certain  routes  have 
been  very  much  on  the  increase. 

56056.  You  are  in  favour  of  placing  them  under  the 
police  ? — I  am. 

56057.  Is  one  of  your  reasons  that,  areas  in  Scotland 
not  being  very  big,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  obtain 
anything  like  imiformity  in  the  treatment  of  vagrants 
in  contiguous  districts? — My  opinion  is  that  the  unit 
for  Poor  Law  purposes  is  so  small  that  you  have  no 
uniformity  of  treatment,  and  the  only  interest  an 
inspector  of  poor  of  one  parish  has  is  to  get  quit  of 
them,  and  to  send  them  on  to  tlie  next.  I  have  been 
trj'ing  for  some  time  to  trace  these  vagrants  up  the 
different  roads.  A  great  number  of  them  come  from 
England,  and  they  expect  to  be  treated  in  the  same 
way  in  Scotland  as  they  are  in  England,  to  get  their 
night's  lodging  in  a  casual  ward  and  breakfast  in  the 
morning,  and  then  be  sent  on.  My  district  goes  down 
close  to  Carlisle,  and  I  have  tried  to  follow  up  these 
vagi'ants  along  the  roiite,  and  it  is  very  cmious,  to 
show  the  urgency  of  their  appeals,  that  the  first 
parish  on  the  road  out  from  Carlisle  is  Gretna,  and 
the  inspector  of  poor  there  happens  to  live  off  the 
road  about  half  a  mile  from  the  tramp  road,  and  he 
very  rarely  has  an  application.  Then  they  get  up 
to  Dumfries,  and  the  inspector  of  poor  of  Dumfries 
has  an  arrangement  with  the  police  that  if  any  person 
is  found  homeless  at  night,  sleeping  in  a  stair  or 
anything  of  that  kind,  they  send  them  into  a  lodging- 
house,  and  the  inspector  of  poor  pays  for  them.  The 
next  parish  beyond  Dumfries  is  Thomhill,  which  is 
about  fifteen  miles  on  the  road  towards  Glasgow,  and 
the  inspector  of  poor  there  relieved  seventy-seven 
tramps  with  a  night's  lodging  in  the  course  of  last 
year,  and  he  had  a  very  curious  experience.  Pa-evious 
to  last  year  he  was  schoolmaster,  and  the  school-house, 
where  he  lived,  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away 
from  the  main  street.  He  removed  a  year  ago  now 
to  within  about  six  yards  of  the  cross  of  the  vilhge, 
and  from  the  main  road,  and,  owing  to  the  new 
regulation  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  he  had 
to  put  "inspector  of  poor"  upon  his  door.  I  vn-ote 
to  ask  him  specially  if  this  had  been  a  cause  of  any 
great  increase,  and   he   says:    "It  certainly  has,  to 

the  amount  of  five  or  six  applications  every  week." 
They  would  not  bother  to  go  up  this  quarter  of  a  mile 
to  apply  at  his  o-\yn  house  when  he  was  at  the  school- 


house,  but  when  he  is  on  the  road  there  they  all  Mr  R.  B. 
apply.  The  next  parish  beyond  that  about  fifteen  Barclay. 
miles  is  Sanquhar,  and  the   inspector  of  poor  there       May  1907. 

lives  in  the  main  street  and  has  an  office  there,  and  — ■  

he  relieved  133  of  those  vagrants  with  a  night's  lodging  Tramps  en 
during  last  year,  and  he  tells  me  that  that  was  not  ^""^^  ^'^''"^ 
a  quarter  of  the  number  of  applications  made  to  him,  kj^s  nd 
which  he  refused.    The  next  parish  is  New  Ciimnock,  their  relief 
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where  you  get  into  a  different  district,  a  mining 
district  with  ironworks,  and  during  the  whole  of 
last  year  the  inspector  of  poor  there  relieved  only 
thirty-five  people,  and  those  for  the  most  part  were 
real  cases  requiring  relief.  Seven  of  them  were  sent 
to  the  poorhouse,  one  was  offered  the  poorhouse  but 
declined,  one  was  detained  in  the  sick-house  imtil  able 
.to  be  removed  to  the  poorhouse,  and  two  of  them  died 
in  the  sick-house.  So  that  you  have  77  and  133,  then 
they  drop  to  35  and  disappear. 

56058.  (Mrs  Bosanquet.)  Where  do  you  suggest  they 
have  disappeared  to? — In  some  cases  farmers  take 
them  in  and  allow  them  to  sleep  in  their  bams  and 
outhouses,  and  then  when  you  get  up  to  that  district 
where  there  ai'e  mines,  brickworks,  ironworks,  and 
things  of  that  kind,  and  they  go  in  and  sleep  about 
the  furnace. 

56059.  You  do  not  suggest  they  have  gone  and 
got  work  there? — No,  they  have  not  got  work,  I  am 
certain  of  that. 

56060.  {Chairman.)  The  road  j'ou  have  taken  is  the 
great  road  on  the  west,  from  Carlisle  ? — From  England 
up  to  Glasgow  and  Kilmarnock  and  those  places. 

56061.  So  long  as  the  Poor  Law  imit  is  so  very  Proposal  to 
small,   it  is   clear   you   cannot  have    anything   like  place  tramps 
imiformity.     Silpposing  the  area  is  increased,  would  under  control 
you  stiU  be  in  favour  of  the  police  dealing  with  the  ' 
vagrants? — Certainly.    I    think   the    police    are    the  colonies  etc 
proper  parties  to  deal  with  them,  because  in  a  nimiber 

of  cases  our  inspectors  of  poor  are  not  physically  able 
to  deal  with  a  wild  tramp  that  applies.  This  inspector 
of  poor  at  Sanquhar  is  a  bank  agent  and  partner  with 
a  lawyer;  they  are  gentlemen  who  would  not  care  to 
tackle  a  wild  tramp.  I  would  give  it  to  the  police ;  not 
that  the  system  might  be  continued,  but  that  it  should  be 
stopped  ahogether. 

56062.  You  would  associate  that  with  labour  colonies  ? 
— Most  certainly.  There  would  be  no  use  whatever  in 
the  police  going  on  and  continuing  the  present  system. 
I  Avant  to  have  them  taken  off  the  road. 

56063.  Assuming  that  your  idea  was  given  effect  to.  Proposed 

do  you  wish  to  have  associated  with  it  some  plan  by  certificates  to 

which  the  workman  legitimately  in  search  of  employment 

could  liave  his  movements  facilitated  ? — Certainly.  workmen 

_  seeking 

56064.  Is  he  to  get  the  certificate,  or  whatever  it  is  employment, 
he  is  to  get,  through  the  police  ? — I  do  not  think  there 

would  be  any  objection  to  it. 

56065.  Or  if  there  were  a  labour  bureau  which  was 
recognised  in  the  district,  he  coidd  get  it  fi-om  there  ? — 
Yes,  that  of  course  would  be  preferable,  if  there  were 
such  a  thing. 

56066.  (Mr  Lansbury.)  What  I  imderstand  about  the  Waste  of  food 
dietary  is  that  you  get  a  great  lot  of  food  prepared  for  in  poorhouses. 
people,  which  they  are  unable  to  take  ? — Yes,  in  the 
poorhouse. 

56067.  Therefore  there  is  a  great  deal  of  waste  there  ? 
- — A  great  deal  of  waste. 

56068.  And  the  people  the  food  is  provided  for  simply 

go  without? — Yes.  ' 

56069.  You  give  a  good  deal  of  outdoor  relief  in  Policy  as  to 
Scotland  to  widows  with  children,  do  you  not  ? — Almost  relief  of 
wholly  outdoor.  respectable 

56070.  And  the  children  that  you  board  out  away  chUdren*^'*'' 
from  the  parents  will  be  orphans  or  the  children  of 
dissolute  mothers,  will  they? — Yes. 

56071.  Do  you  find  any  great  harm  come  by  giving 
out-relief  to  the  mother  to  bring  xip  her  own  children  ? — ■ 
To  a  respectable  widow  ? 

56072.  Always  providing  she  is  a  respectable  woman  ? 
— No. 

56073.  If  care  is  taken  that  the  home  is  a  suitable  one 
and  not  in  a  slum  ? — Certainly. 
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56074.  Supposing  you  found  a  respectable  woman  in  a 
slum,  would  the  Poor  Law  people  in  Scotland  give 
sufficient  relief  to  enable  her  to  go  and  live  in  a  decent 
place  ?— Certainly. 

56075.  They  would  not  take  the  children  away  merely 
because  they  were  living  in  a  slum  ? — No,  a  respectable 
woman  would  not  willingly  live  in  a  slum  if  she  could 
find  better  quarters,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  most  of 
my  Parish  Councils  would  give  an  allowance  to  enable 
her  to  provide  better  quarters  in  which  to  bring  up  her 
children. 

56076.  You  do  not  find  that  that  does  any  harm  to 
either  the  mother  or  the  children  ? — No. 

56077.  Would  you  say  that  the  children  are  better 
brought  up  by  their  own  mothers  than  by  foster- 
mothers  ? — I  could  scarcely  answer  that  question. 

56078.  Which  system  do  you  think  best? — I  should 
certainly  never  take  children  away  from  their  mother 
who  was  a  respectable  woman  and  able  to  look  after  them. 

56079.  I  gather  from  you  that  most  of  the  pauperism, 
even  in  the  big  towns,  is  in  just  small  centres  of  those 
towns? — That  is  so. 

56080.  And,  as  a  rule,  they  are  centres  where  the 
housing  accommodation  is  very  bad  and  the  sanitary 
arrangements  are  very  bad  ? — As  a  rule. 

56081.  So  that  if  a  family  gets  down  in  the  world  at 
all,  they  drift  into  these  districts,  and  there  is  everything 
which  tends  to  drive  them  into  pauperism  ? — That  is  so. 

56082.  Because  of  bad  health  and  bad  surroundings 
generally  ? — Yes. 

56083.  The  question  was  put  to  you,  that  the  fact 
that  outdoor  relief  was  given  to  people  living  in  the 
slums  increased  the  rental  value  of  the  slums ;  do  you 
think  that  that  operates  very  much  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

56084.  The  amoimt  would  be  so  small  ? — I  think  that 
my  reply  to  that  question  was  that  it  may. 

56085.  As  to  the  class  of  councillors,  I  take  it  you  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  present  kind  of  person  who  acts  as  a 
parish  councillor  ? — Yes,  I  am,  in  some  cases. 

56086.  What  sort  of  person  are  you  on  the  look-out  for 
as  an  ideal  man  or  woman? — A  man  with  business 
habits  who  has  had  a  business  training,  whether  he  is  in 
business  at  the  present  time  or  not,  or  may  have  retired 
and  be  able  to  devote  his  leisure  to  it,  and  a  man  who 
has  some  responsibility  for  the  money  spent,  in  that  he  is 
paying  some  fair  share  of  it.  We  have  men  on  Parish 
Councils  who  are  only  paying  a  few  shillings  for  poor 
rate  in  a  year,  and  voting  expenditure  of  thousands  of 
pounds. 

56087.  Take  Glasgow ;  do  the  kind  of  people  you  have 
just  named  live  in  the  town  of  Glasgow  ? — Do  you  mean 
are  they  available  as  parish  councillors  ? 

56088.  Yes.— They  do. 

56089.  They  live  in  the  town,  in  these  parishes  where 
the  poor  live  ? — They  have  a  qualification. 

56090.  That  is  not  what  I  mean ;  do  they  reside 
there  ? — The  better  class  of  the  population  of  Glasgow, 
like  other  places,  reside  in  the  suburbs.  Will  that  meet 
your  point  ? 

56091.  Tliat  is  all  I  want.  I  only  want  to  know  the 
fact? — Most  of  them  live  within  the  parish  of  Glasgow 
or  in  its  near  neighbourhood. 

56092.  Wliy  do  they  not  come  forwaitl  if  there  is  a 
number  of  these  people  available? — Because  they  will 
not  associate  with  the  men  who  are  now  in  the  Parish 
Council.    I  say  that  without  any  doubt. 

56093.  Does  that  apply  to  the  town  council  too? — I 
cannot  speak  as  to  the  town  council. 

56094.  It  is  rather  an  essential  point,  is  it  not,  whether 
the  same  class  of  man  is  on  the  to-wTi  council,  because 
what  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  the  kind  of  authority  you 
propose  to  set  up,  how  you  propose  to  bring  these 
idealistic  gentlemen  in  to  do  the  work  ? — By  making  a 
rental  qualification,  that  is  my  idea. 

56095.  Tliere  is  nothing  to  prevent  them  doing  it  now, 
is  there ;  they  are  not  barred  out  because  these  other 
people  ai-e  barred  in.  If  there  are  enough  of  them  they 
could  come  forward,  and  if  the  affairs  have  been  so 
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badly  managed  they  could  get  elected  and  have  control  ? 
— There  is  nothing  to  prevent  them  if  they  would  come 
forward. 

56096.  Do  you  really  think  that  they  want  to  come 
forward  ?  Do  you  really  think  if  you  raised  the  qualifica- 
tion they  would  come  forward  and  do  the  work? — I 
think  so  fi'om  former  experience. 

56097.  It  is  a  question  of  class  prejudice  then  ? 
They  wiU  not  mix  with  these  workmen  who  do  not  pay 
high  rates,  and  that  kind  of  thing? — Not  class  prejudice, 
please. 

56098.  What  is  it  really? — I  have  no  objection  to  a 
workman  being  on  the  Parish  Council,  a  real  bona  fide 
workman  who  has  studied  the  question  of  Poor  Law 
relief,  but  that  is  not  the  class  I  refer  to  at  all.  We 
are  getting  agitators  on  who  mislead  the  voters  at  their 
election  meetings. 

56099.  You  have  got  thirty-one  peoj^le  on  the  Parish  Question  as  to 
Council  for  Glasgow.    Could  we  have  supplied  to  us  the  occupations, 
occupations  of  those  gentlemen  ? — Certainly.    There  are  parish 
good  men  on  the  Glasgow  Parish  Council.*  councillors  in 
°                              °  Glasgow,  etc, 

56100.  I  want  to  know  how  these  thirty-one  are  made 
up,  and  how  many  fill  the  bill  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a 
very  good  thing  if  you  could  get  information  fi'om  a 
number  of  parishes  of  the  amount  of  poor  rate  that  is 
paid  by  the  parish  councillors  in  the  parish. 

56101.  That  leads  to  another  question.  I  have 
gathered  from  the  Scotch  evidence  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  is  continually  on  the  lookout  to  see 
that  the  poor  get  enough  relief  ? — I  am  speaking  of  the 
amount  paid  by  the  parish  councillors. 

56102.  Exactly ;   but  if  there   was   a   tendency  to  Indis- 
squander  money  on  relief   because  people  were  not  criminate 
paying  it  themselves,  it  seems  to  me  the  Local  Govern-  relief  and  ex 
ment  Board  would  be  likely  to  do  the  other  thing,  and  travant  ex-  ^ 
teU  people  they  were  giving  too  much,  but  that  does  j^u^'^'j^i^'^g 
not  seem  to  be,  according  to  your  evidence,  the  function  ^ 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  of  Scotland  at  all  ? — It 
is  not  on  account  of  giving  too  much  relief,  but  giving 
relief  to  persons  who  do  not  require  it,  and  possibly 
spending  money  on  buildings  and  things  of  that  kind 
somewhat  extravagantly. 

56103.  That  would  only  be  the  case  in  the  towns, 
would  it  not  ? — In  the  towns. 

56104.  I  wiU  not  bother  about  that  any  more,  because 
I  understand  we  have  got  tlie  list  of  the  Glasgow 
Coimcil,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  see  what  it  is  made  up 
of.  {Mr  Loch.)  Does  the  list  that  is  furnished  contain 
the  amount  paid  in  poor  rates  by  each  person  ? — No. 

56105.  Would  it  illustrate  your  point  really? — No. 
I  might  give  an  illustration.  A  man  is  called  an 
engineer ;  he  may  simply  be  an  engineer  earning  a 
trade  union  wage  or  he  may  be  an  employer  of  himdreds 
of  men. 

56106.  (Mr  Lansbury.)  Could  we  have  a  return  show-  Suggested  list 
ing  the  men  on  the  Glasgow  Parish  Council  together  of  councillors, 
with  their  rateable  value ;  that  is  really  the  point  ? — I  with  their 
would  be  very  pleased  if  you  would  extend  that  to  the  occupations, 
whole  of  the  towns  in  Lanarkshire. 

56107.  I  do  not  mind  how  it  is  extended  at  all.  I 
imderstaud  that  your  suggestion  to  us  is  that  in  Scotland 
a  man's  interest  in  the  proper  administration  of  affairs  is 
limited  by  the  amount  it  costs  him  personally,  that  there 
is  not  such  a  thing  as  tme  public  spirit  at  all? — Oh, 
dear,  no,  I  would  not  commit  mj'self  to  that. 

56108.  (Chairman.)  I  understand  that  your  contention  Undcsirability 
is  that  a  certain  number  of  persons  come  on  who  pay  of  drawing 
very  little  if  any  rates,  and  consequently  considerations  parish  coun- 
of  the  burden  imposed  by  a  rising  rate  are  not  present  cillors  from 
to  their  minds  ;  that  is  the  way  I  understand  it  ? — That  ^j^'^Q^g^'^^^^ 

is  exactly  what  I  mean.    I  have  taken  the  amount  of  *]g|^g^  pauper 

rates  paid  by  the  jmrish  councillors  as  a  sort  of  gauge 

of  their  position.    AVhat  I  mean  is  that  in  a  number  of 

parishes  we  liave  a  class  that  is  far  too  near  tlie  pauper 

class  to  take  a  wide  view  of  relief  and  the  granting  of 

relief.    We  have  men  on  the  Parish  Councils  whose 

mothers  are  on  the  poor  roll,  whose  brothers  and  sisters 

are  on  the  poor  roll.    In  a  parish  that  I  visited  lately 

*  For  occupations  of  the  members  of  Glasgow  Parish  Council,  see 
Evidence  of  Mr  J.  E.  Motion,  Inspector  of  Poor,  Q.  68087  (4). 
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there  is  a  chairman  of  the  poorhouse  committees  who  has 
a  hrother  aiid  a  sister  in  the  poorhouse. 

56109.  (Mr  Lansbury.)  You  consider  it  undesirable 
that  councillors  should  be  drawn  from  the  stratum  just 
above  pauperism  ? — Yes. 

56110.  Is  there  a  Parish  Council  in  your  district 
where  the  majority  of  the  members  are  drawn  fi-om 
the  stratum  of  society  just  above  the  pauper  line? — 
I  would  not  like  to  say  the  majority;  but  I  have 
parishes  where  there  is  a  sufficient  number  to  rale 
the  Parish  Council,  or  influence  the  Parish  Council  in 
their  decisions. 

56111.  How  many  of  that  class  are  on  the  Glasgow 
Parish  Council  ? — I  cannot  say.  It  is  such  a  large  body 
and  so  constantly  changing  that  I  cannot  keep  in  touch 
with  the  whole  of  it. 

56112.  Is  there  any  appeal  to  the  sheriff  by  the  rate- 
X)ayer  because  too  much  relief  is  given? — No. 

56113.  It  is  only  to  the  Parish  Coimcil.  Ratepayers, 
of  course,  can  go  to  the  Parish  Coimcil  if  they  find  a  case 
getting  out-relief  tliat  ought  not  to  have  it? — There  is 
no  statiitoiy  power  of  appeal.  They  may  go  privately, 
and  often  do  communicate  witli  the  officials  of  the 

.  Parish  Council,  either  anonymously  or  otherwise. 

56114.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  had  no  actual 
figures  about  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  and  that  it 
was  really  only  a  general  impression  ? — From  the  visiting 
of  parishes,  yes. 

56115.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  actually  dis- 
charging men,  but  inability  to  get  work  after  a  certain 
age? — That  is  so.  If  a  man  has  any  defect  and  gets 
out  of  employment,  he  has  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
finding  employment  again. 

'56116.  Are  the  vagrants  that  you  relieve  able- 
bodied? — A  great  number  of  them  are. 

56117.  So  that  the  law  against  giving  relief  to  able- 
bodied  does  not  apply  to  the  chap  who  is  tramping 
round  ? — It  is  in  this  way :  that  you  take  the  case  of  a 
woman  that  is  tramping  with  children ;  she  may  be 
quite  able-bodied  and  able  to  carry  one  of  the  children 
on  her  back  for  miles ;  she  applies  to  an  inspector  of 
poor,  and  it  is  a  pouring  wet  night  and  she  has  no 
place  to  go  to.  It  would  not  be  luiman  on  the  part 
of  the  man  to  say :  you  are  able-bodied,  I  cannot  relieve 
you ;  you  nnist  lie  out  all  night. 

56118.  The  law  is  inhuman;  but  the  common 
humanity  of  the  people  in  Scotland  wiU  not  allow  it 
to  be  carried  out ;  that  is  wliat  it  comes  to  ? — Yes,  and 
the  same  with  men ;  they  very  often  are  able-bodied, 
but  they  have  walked  many  miles  and  they  are  footsore  ; 
that  is  the  general  ailment. 

56119.  {Mrs  Wcbh.)  With  regard  to  paragraph  8  of 
your  statement,  which  deals  with  the  preamble  to 
section  60,  the  definition  of  a  poorhouse,  or  the  reason 
for  a  poorhouse,  I  notice  it  is  only  regarded  here  as  an 
asylum  for  persons  who  are  aged,  friendless  or  iU ;  there 
is  no  mention  of  a  test? — None.  The  test  has  grown 
out  of  the  working  of  the  system. 

56120.  I  notice  that  in  the  Code  of  Poorhouse  Rules 
in  1850,  there  is  a  distinct  reference  to  the  poorhouse 
as  a  test.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  it  was  contem- 
plated that  it  should  be  used  distinctly  as  a  test  of 
destitution  ? — At  the  passing  of  the  Poor  Law  Act. 

56121.  Yes.  Is  there  any  difference  of  policy  in  this 
1891  description  of  what  a  poorhouse  should  be  for,  and 
these  1850  poorhouse  rules? — This  was  not  1891,  this 
is  the  Act  of  1845 ;  but  by  the  Statute  Law  Revision 
Act  of  1891  it  now  does  not  form  part  of  the  statutes, 
it  is  merely  regarded  as  a  description. 

56122.  What  is  tlie  latest  statutoiy  description  of 
what  a  poorhouse  should  be  used  for  ? — 1845. 

56123.  Then  this  holds  good  ?— That  holds  good  still. 

56124.  And  there  is  no  test  there? — Except  tmder 
the  rales  f)f  the  Local  Government  Board.  They  are 
drawn  up  by  the  house  committees,  and  approved  by  the 
Local  Government  Board ;  and  there  are  suggestions  in 
them  which  actually  may  be  regarded  as  statutory  law 
because  they  are  drawn  up  under  the  statute. 

56125.  So  that  it  is   contemplated   by  the  central 
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authority  in  Scotland  that  these  poorhouses  should  be 
used  both  as  an  asylum  for  the  sick  and  the  aged  and  the 
poor,  and  also  as  a  test  for  persons  who  are  likely  to 
deceive  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes. 

56126.  It  is  accepted  that  it  is  not  a  fair  test? — Yes  ; 
that  there  ought  to  be  more  classification  in  the  poor- 
houses  than  there  is  at  the  present  time. 

56127.  Would  it  not  be  better   to   have  the  sick 
altogether  in  separate  infirmaries  ? — Most  certainly. 

56128.  And  the  children  in  separate  schools,  or  boarded 
out? — I  do  not  want  the  children  connected  with  the 
poorhouse  at  all.    I  would  have  them  boarded  out. 

56129.  Would  you  prefer  that  they  should  be  handed 
over  to  the  education  authority? — And  supported  by 
them  ? 

56130.  Yes.  Suppose  you  were  to  hand  over  all 
destitute  children  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  local  education 
authority  ?— I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  any  improve- 
ment. 

56131.  You  would  get  them  free  from  the  pauper 
taint  then  ? — I  do  not  think  the  pauper  taint  amounts  to 
very  much  at  the  present  time. 

56132.  You  are  anxious  to  get  them  out  of  the  pauper 
taint? — Yes,  most  certainly;  that  is  why  we  prefer 
boarding  out. 

56133.  Woidd  not  the  education  authority  be  the 
natural  person  to  superintend  the  children  and  visit 
them?— Would  the  education  authority  pay  for  them 
also  ? 

56134.  Supposing  you  had  an  arrangement  by  which 
the  education  authority,  if  satisfied  with  the  home  in 
which  they  resided,  had  power  to  apply  for  alimony  to, 
say,  a  stipendiary  or  a  superintendent  relieving  officer? — 
I  think  that  the  body  that  pays  should  always  be  the  one 
that  has  the  control  of  the  money. 

56135.  Supposing  you  allowed  the  education  authority 
to  pay,  would  you  object  then  ? — No,  if  it  was  paid  by 
them. 

56136.  Is  there  not,  on  the  whole,  some  advantage  in 
the  children  being  dealt  with  by  tlie  education  authority  ? 
— There  might  he. 

56137.  With  regard  to  the  sick,  have  you  thought  at  Question  of 
all  of  tlie  suggestion  which  has  been  made  to  us  that  the  transferring 
sick  should  be  taken  out  of  the  Poor  Law  and  dealt  with 

by  the  jniblic  health  authority  ? — I  have  not  heard  of  the  authorities, 
suggestion.     That  the  sick  should  be  taken  from  the 
Poor   Law   and   provided  for  by   the   public  healtli 
authority  ? 

56138.  Yes  ? — Li  Scotland  we  have  two  public  health 
authorities ;  in  the  burghs  we  have  one  public  health 
authority  and  in  the  counties  we  have  another. 

56139.  There  is  only  one  public  health  authority  for 
one  area  ? — For  one  area ;  but  a  great  many  parishes 
have  two  areas  and  two  public  health  authorities  or  more. 
Some  of  them  have  three  or  four  public  health  authorities 
within  the  same  area. 

56140.  But  that  would  not  matter  so  long  as  there  was 
only  one  public  health  authority  for  one  area,  supposing 
you  made  the  piiblic  liealth  authority  responsible  for  the 
treatment  of  the  sick  altogether  ? — You  cannot  have  one 
public  health  authority  for  one  area  unless  you  change 
the  law  completely. 

56141.  Supposing  you  take  the  sick  entirely  out  of  the 
Poor  Law,  supposing  you  do  as  Dr  Mackenzie  suggests, 
and  make  the  public  health  authority  responsible  for  the 
sick? — This  has  come  quite  new  upon  me.  I  did  not 
know  that  Dr  Mackenzie  had  suggested  that. 

56142.  I  gather  that  from  his  statement  of  evidence ; 
I  thought  perhaps  you  had  considered  it  ? — No,  I  have 
not  seen  his  statement  of  evidence. 

56143.  With   regard   to    the    poorhouses    and    the  Provision  for 
infirmary  accommodation,  the  details  that  you  give  in  poorhou.se 
paragraph  17  relate  to  forty-four  poorhouses? — They 

relate  to  the  whole  of  the  poorhouses  in  Scotland. 

56144.  There  are  more  than  forty-four  poorhouses  ? — 
Seventy ;  but  the  rest  have  no  accommodation.  You 
will  notice  the  note  at  the  end  of  that  paragraph.  The 
rest  have  no  nurses  of  any  kind  except  the  matron. 
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■  56145.  What  provision  is  there,  in  those  parishes,  for 
sick  people  ? — In  the  poorhouses  ? 

56146.  In  the  parishes  is  there  any  other  provision 
besides  the  poorhouses.  Supposing  a  person  has  phthisis 
or  cancer,  what  happens  ? — They  may  be  treated  in  their 
o\vn  homes  and  attended  to  by  the  parochial  medical 
officer. 

56147.  Supposing  they  require  institutional  treatment  ? 
— They  cannot  force  it  upon  them.  We  have  many 
cases  of  that  kind  where  they  woidd  be  far  better  off  if 
they  would  go  to  the  poorhouse  and  be  treated  there. 

56148.  I  gather  there  is  no  accommodation  at  the  poor- 
house in  these  thirty  parishes.  I  want  to  know  wliat 
happens  in  one  of  the  parishes  in  which  there  is  no 
proper  infirmary  accommodation  in  the  poorhouse ; 
supposing  a  person  is  quite  willing  to  go  into  the 
poorhouse,  what  happens? — They  have  accommodation 
without  the  trained  nursing. 

56149.  But  you  can  hardly  call  that  accommodation, 
can  you  ? — I  wiU  admit  that  if  you  like,  but  in  most  of 
the  parishes  that  are  anything  near  a  large  town  they 
subscribe  to  the  infinnaries  in  those  towns,  and  any  case 
of  malignant  disease,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  in  tliose 
parishes  woiild  be  removed  to  the  nearest  infirmary  and 
treated  there. 

56150.  They  do  not  pay  for  them  per  week  per  head, 
they  mostly  subscribe  ? — In  some  cases  they  do  that,  and 
in  other  cases  they  subscribe. 

56151.  In  cases  where  they  subscribe,  does  the  patient 
become  a  pauper  in  consequence  ? — No. 

56152.  When  they  pay  for  them  by  the  week  they  do 
become  paupers  ? — They  would. 

56153.  So  it  depends  on  whether  a  Parish  Council 
subscribes  or  pays  by  the  week  whether  a  person 
becomes  a  pauper? — It  does. 

56154.  And  whether  he  is  chargeable  to  his  relatives  ? 
—If  he  was  chargeable  to  his  relatives  he  would  get  in 
without  applying  to  the  Parish  Council  at  all. 

56155.  Supposing  the  relatives  are  not  willing  to  send 
him.  Take  this  case,  that  in  a  parish  there  is  no  accom- 
modation in  the  poorhouse  for  a  person  who  is  iU  from 
cancer,  say,  and  wants  an  operation ;  the  Parish  Coimcil 
subscribes  to  a  voluntary  hospital  in  the  nearest  town ; 
assuming  that  this  destitute  person,  iU  of  cancer,  is  sent 
to  that  voluntary  hospital  imder  the  subscription  of  the 
Parish  Council,  does  he  become  chargeable  to  any  relative 
to  whom  he  is  legally  chargeable  ?  {Mr  Nunn.)  Can  the 
Parish  Council  charge  his  maintenance  to  his  relatives  ? 
—No. 

56156.  (Mts  Webh.)  He  is  not  a  jiauper  ? — No. 

56157.  He  is  not  chargeable  to  his  relatives? — No. 

56158.  It  is  the  mere  chance  of  whether  the  Parish 
Council  subscribes  or  whether  it  pays  per  head  that 
makes  him  a  pauper  and  chargeable  to  his  relatives  ? — 
Exactly.    Of  course,  those  cases  are  somewhat  rare. 

56159.  I  notice  in  paragraph  91  of  your  statement  you 
suggest  that  the  poorhouse  should  be  iised  as  a  test  for 
persons  with  collateral  relatives  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances. I  would  rather  like  to  know  whether  you  would 
suggest  that  it  should  be  used  as  a  test  to  prevent  a  person, 
who  is  othei-wise  deserving,  getting  outdoor  relief,  because 
they  have  collateral  relatives  who  might  othemise 
support  them  ? — Certainly. 

56160.  What  exactly  do  you  mean  by  "  collateral 
relatives  " — people  not  legally  liable  ? — Persons  not  legally 
liable. 


Use  of  poor-  56161.  Supposing  there  was  an  eminently  praiseworthy 
home  "test"  and  deserving  old  person  who  would  like  ov^tdoor  relief, 
to  compel  ^ras  in  every  way  fitted  for  it,  a  person  who  has  led 

affluent  ^  perfectly  blameless  life,  would  you  apply  a  test  to  force 

suppoit  their  l'^"Pl^>  '^^'^^  legally  liable,  to  supjDort  her  in  spite 

relatives,  '^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  person  would  be  injured  by  it  ? — I 
would  not  like  to  have  the  Poor  Law  administered  in  any 
way  that  it  wotdd  be  a  hardship  on  people. 

56162.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  why  should  you  in  any 
way  alter  your  attitude  to  a  deserving  old  person  because 
they  happen  to  have  collateral  relatives  A\-ho  are  not  liable 
to  support  them  ? — I  might  say  this  is  the  recommenda- 


tion of  the  Local  Government  Board,  not  mine ;  I  am  Use  of  poor- 
following  it  up.  house  "test 

I  want  to  know  whether  you  support  it  ? — Yes,  affluent 
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56163. 
in  many  cases  I  do. 

56164.  Would  you  in  this  particular  case,  because  it  is 
rather  an  important  point  in  policy ;  would  you  really 
use  the  workhouse  as  a  way  of  forcing  people  to  subscribe 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  person,  at  the  cost  of  making  that 
person's  life  more  disagreeable  than  it  otherwise  would 
be,  or  than  they  have  a  right  to  expect,  if  they  have  them- 
selves led  a  blameless  life  ? — In  most  of  the  cases  in  my 
experience  where  that  has  been  applied,  the  friends  have 
come  forward  and  provided  for  them,  and  not  allowed 
them  to  go  to  the  poorhouse. 

56165.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  old  person,  has 
it?— No. 

56166.  They  may  desei-ve  outdoor  relief? — ^Yes. 

56167.  It  only  has  to  do  with  somebody  who  is  not 
legally  liable  for  them ;  you  are  putting  -pressure  on  the 
wiU  of  somebody  not  legally  liable  ? — Yes. 

56168.  (Mr  Bentham.)  Does  that  obtain  in  practice  ? — 
It  does. 

56169.  (Mr  Nunn.)  When  you  say  it  does  obtain  in 
practice,  do  you  mean  the  relatives,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
usually  come  forward  ? — They  do,  as  a  rule. 

56170.  (Mr  Bentham.)  I  mean,  do  the  Parish  Coxmcils 
act  on  this,  and  where  there  are  collateral  relatives  who 
are  able  to  maintain,  do  they  oiler  indoor  relief  only ;  is 
that  a  common  practice  ? — It  is  a  practice. 

56171.  (Mrs  Webh.)  May  I  ask  again  what  you  mean  Meaning  ( 
exactly  by  a  "collateral  relative."  Wotdd  you  apply  it  "collater* 
to  an  uncle  or  an  aunt? — Brothers  and  sisters  very  often,  relative."! 

56172.  But  to  an  uncle  or  an  aunt  ? — I  would  go  so  far 
as  an  uncle  or  an  aunt. 

56173.  Even  cousins? — And  even  to  cousins.  Every 
individual  case  has  to  be  judged  on  its  own  merits.  If 
they  had  an  uncle  or  aimt  or  cousin  away  in  America,  I 
do  not  think  you  coiild  apply  it  in  a  case  of  that  kind,  but 
if  they  are  living  in  the  same  town  you  can  bring  pressure 
to  bear  upon  them  in  that  way. 
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56174.  (Mr  Loch.)  Your  theory,  I  assume,  is  that  the 
relatives  have  a  moral  responsibility  with  regard  to  the 
jjerson  dependent,  and  their  responsibility  should  first  be 
fiilfilled  before  they  go  to  the  public  ? — We  are  speaking 
of  persons  who  have  no  legal  responsibility. 

56175.  "Moral  responsibility," 
is  so. 

56176.  (Mrs  Wehb.)  The  only  point  I  want  to  bring  out 
is  that  it  is  rather  hard  on  the  old  person  who  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.  (Mr  Loch.)  Can  you 
answer  the  question  in  tliis  way :  do  you  know  of  many 
cases,  or  of  any  sufficient  number  to  form  a  general 
proposition  upon,  in  which  the  offer  having  been  made  of 
indoor  relief,  there  being  rich  relations,  the  relations 
have  not  come  forward  ? — No,  not  any  large  number. 

56177.  Then  the  proposition,  as  a  general  proposition, 
would  not  be  of  any  particular  value  ? — I  do  not  think  so, 
but  it  has  a  moral  effect  when  it  is  known  that  that  is  a 
rule  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  it  is  regarded 
as  a  rule ;  it  often  brings  people  forward  to  provide  for 
the  collateral  relations. 

56178.  (Mrs  Webb.)  To  go  to  another  question,  the  widow 
with  young  children,  I  notice  in  the  circular  issued  by  the 
Board  in  1902,  it  is  suggested  that  they  should  be  given 
the  same  terms  as  the  foster-mothers  with  whom  children 
are  boarded  out? — "  Nearly  assimilate  "  ;  it  does  not  say 
the  same. 

56179.  In  a  later  paragraph  you  state  that  that  did  not 
altogether  succeed  ? — Not  in  every  case. 

56180.  Might  we  liave  your  experience  about  it, 
because  it  is  rather  important? — Do  you  mean  the  case 
of  those  who  are  boarded  with  relatives  ? 

56181.  No ;  I  meant  rather  the  suggestion  made  in 
paragi'aph  83,  that  the  widow  with  children  should  be 
given  practically  the  same  alimony  that  is  allowed  to  the 
person  with  whom  a  child  is  boarded  out.  You  afterwards 
suggest,  in  paragraph  84,  that  this  sometimes  leads  to  a 
lazy  gossiping  life  ? — Mr  Motion,  the  inspector  of  Glasgow, 
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will  be  able  to  give  you  full  particulars  with  regard 
to  that,  and  individual  cases.  Tlie  Glasgow  Parish 
Council  appointed  a  lady  inspector  to  take  the  whole 
charge  of  those  cases,  and  it  was  found  in  a  number  of 
cases  that  the  mother  got  the  children  away  to  school  in 
the  morning,  and  then  she  went  out  herself  and  neglected 
the  house  altogether.  Those  cases  were  specially  con- 
sidered by  the  Parish  Coimcil.  Mr  Motion,  I  know,  will 
be  able  to  give  you  the  whole  details  and  the  number  of 
those  cases  which  have  been  imsuccessful.  In  Glasgow 
there  are  a  great  number  of  young  marriages,  and  the 
women  tliat  become  mothers  have  had  no  experience 
of  household  life  at  aU ;  they  have  worked  in  factories  or 
warehouses,  and  they  could  not  make  a  garment  for  the 
children,  and  can  scarcely  cook  for  them. 

56182.  With  regard  to  the  casual  sick-house,  I  notice 
that  that  is  used  for  vagrants.  You  suggest  in  some 
places  it  is  used  for  the  regular  tramps.  It  was  not 
intended  to  be  iised  as  a  vagrant  ward,  was  it? — No. 
The  casual  sick  ward  was  instituted  first  of  all  for  the 
use  of  people  whom  it  was  imnecessaiy  to  remove  to 
the  poorhouse,  that  woiild  only  be  ill  temporarily,  and 
could  be  looked  after  in  this  house  ;  but  in  the  most  of 
the  cases  part  of  it,  at  least,  has  been  set  apart  for 
)  vagrants. 

[t  tion  as  to     56183.  When  it   is  used   as  a  temporary  sort  of 

uing,  etc.   infirmary,  is  there  a  skilled  nurse  ? — No  skilled  nurse. 

1  ,sual  sick-  ,  , 

0  es.  56184.  And  there  is  no  medical  attendance  ? — Yes ; 

the  outdoor  medical  officer  attends  to  the  cases  the  same 
as  if  the  persons  were  residing  in  their  own  homes. 

56185.  Has  it  been  made  use  of  extensively  as  a  sort 
of  temporary  sick  shelter  ? — No. 

56186.  It  has  deteriorated  into  a  vagrant  ward  ? — It 
is. only  in  cases  where  perhaps  an  old  person  in  a  house 
takes  ill  for  a  little  while,  and  there  is  no  one  in  the 
house  to  look  after  tliem,  they  send  them  into  the  casual 
sick-house  for  a  little  while,  when  it  is  a  temporary 
illness. 

56187.  (Mr  Loch)  With  regard  to  the  sick-ho\ise  that 
has  just  been  referred  to,  is  it  really  as  much  used  for 
vagrants  as  lias  been  suggested ;  is  it  not  rather  used 

ing  house  £qj.  casual  sick  cases  that  are  resident  ? — No.  We  give 
casua  ^  different  name,  we  call  it  a  parochial  lodging- 

house.  There  are  not  very  many  of  them.  I  have  only 
one  or  two  parishes  where  they  send  any  paupers  who 
are  chargeable  for  a  considerable  period,  instead  of 
sending  them  to  the  poorhouse.  They  are  a  better  class 
of  poor  and  able  to  look  after  themselves  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  have  no  home  or  anybody  to  look  after  them 
in  the  home.  There  is  a  distinction  between  a  parochial 
lodging-house  and  a  casual  sick-house. 
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56188.  The  casual  sick-house  has  become  what  it  is 
practicall}^  has  it  not,  by  reason  of  the  Scottish  Poor 
Law  giving  no  relief  to  able-bodied  people,  so  that  the 
casual  man  must  be,  nominally  at  any  rate,  a  sick 
man  ? — Yes. 

56189.  So  that  it  is  a  resxilt  really  of  the  law  with 
regard  to  the  able-bodied  ? — Yes,  to  an  extent. 

56190.  With  regard  to  the  children,  according  to  the 
return  in  your  annual  report,  the  children  separated 
from  parents  run  to  a  considerable  number ;  there  are 
over  3,000  of  such  children.  In  those  cases  what 
control  is  there  as  to  the  parents ;  is  the  parent  an 
able-bodied  person  ? — I  should  hold  so ;  it  is  a  person 
not  in  receipt  of  relief,  at  any  rate,  as  a  rule. 

56191.  Who  come  under  that  class  then? — Children 
of  dissolute  parents,  or  children  whose  parents  are  in 
prison,  or  who  have  deserted  them. 

56192.  Does  the  dissolute  parent  simply  get  off,  or  is 
it  a  case  in  which  he  is  punished  possibly,  and  the  result 
is  that  the  children  are  left  ? — In  a  number  of  parishes 
they  are  most  rigorously  searched  out.  In  the  parish 
of  Glasgow  (I  should  like  to  say  a  word  in  favour  of  it 
now)  they  have  from  twenty  to  thirty  deserting  fathers 
and  mothers  punished  every  month.  They  have  an 
officer  who  gives  his  whole  time  to  that  duty,  and  he 
hunts  them  up,  and  the  sheriffs  deal  very  rigorously 
with  them.  In  almost  every  case  of  a  man  deserting 
his  wife  or  children  it  is  sixty  days  with  hard  labour. 

56193.  Does  that  result  in  the  parents  looking  after 
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their  children  in  the  future  ? — In  a  great  number  of  cases 
it  does.  If  they  have  deserted  them  for  the  first  time, 
and  come  forward  and  say  that  they  will  take  charge  of 
them,  they  are  allowed  to  take  charge  of  them.  If  they 
are  deserted  for  the  second  time,  if  it  is  only  children, 
they  will  take  the  children  away  from  them. 

56194.  By  resolution  of  the  Parish  Coimcil  ? — Yes. 

56195.  Would  you  say  the  prosecution  was  equally 
severe  in  regard  to  these  cases  in  other  parts  of  Scotland  ? 
— I  cannot  speak  with  regard  to  other  parts  of  Scotland. 

56196.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  including  under  the 
legally  responsible  relatives  the  brother  and  sister  of  an 
applicant  who  receives  relief  ? — It  would  be  a  _  great 
advantage  to  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  if  you 
could  do  so. 

56197.  In  principle  do  you  see  anything  wrong  in 
■  doing  so  ? — I  do  not.    We  have  a  great  number  of  cases 

that  I  can  point  out,  where  there  is  a  brother  and  sister 
living  in  the  family,  or  perhaps  two  brothers,  receiving 
very  good  wages,  and  they  absolutely  refuse  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  their  younger  brothers  and  sisters. 

56198.  In  England,  of  course,  the  matter  is  settled  by 
the  Act  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Can  you  teU  me  whether 
in  Scotland  the  relationship  is  so  distinctly  defined  as  it 
has  been  in  the  English  statute  ? — I  caimot  say. 

56199.  When  you  have  these-  cases  of  phthisis,  which  After-careers 
you  refer  to  in  paragraph  23  of  your  statement,  how  do  phthisical 
you  arrange  for  their  return  to  ordinaiy  life  ?  _  Do  7°^^  boarde'^d  in 
find  they  come  back  and  take  their  part  in  ordinary  life,  (.o„„ti.y 
those  that  have,  as  you  explain  there,  been  boarded  out  districts, 
by  the  Parish  Council  in  Ayrshire,  and  so  on  ? — In  those 

two'  cases,  as  I  mentioned  before,  the  men  are  still 
supporting  themselves,  their  wives  and  their  families,  and 
I  have  heard  of  several  other  cases  belonging  to  the  . 
parish  of  Govan  where  the  same  thing  has  occurred. 

56200.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  due  largely  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  in  good  air,  in  conditions  which  are 
veiy  beneficial  to  them,  and  not  in  an  institution? — 
Certainly;  I  think  they  are  much  better  than  in  an 
institution. 

56201.  That  is  to  say,  they  have  not  fallen  into  insti- 
tution ways  at  all  ? — It  is  a  more  natural  life.  The  life 
in  a  consumptive  sanatorium  is  very  depressing,  seeing 
other  people  getting  worse. 

56202.  With  regard  to  the  sanitary  difficulties,  I  Improved 
understand  that  you  say  that  the  rmsatisfactoiy  cases  of  ^^'""^f^S 
distress  drift  into  the  districts  where  there  are  bad  p^^pg^j^g^^ 
dwellings  ? — That  is  so. 

56203.  Do  you  see  any  way  at  all  for  preventing  or 
improving  it  ? — To  improve  the  dwellings. 

56204.  To  improve  the  dwellings  for  that  class  that 
we  are  speaking  of ;  would  that  improve  the  people  ? — 
I  should  hope  so  in  time ;  it  could  not  at  once. 

56205.  Take  the  histoiy  of  the  Glasgow  Models,  would  Effect  of 
you  say  that  it  had  that  effect — that  the  Glasgow  Models  Glasgow 
have  raised  the  condition  of  the  people  ? — Most  certainly  niodel  lodging 
not. 

56206.  Therefore,  in  that  case  you  have  the  new 
institution  formed  ? — You  mean  the  model  lodging- 
houses  ? 

56207.  Yes,  in  this  case  you  have  a  new  building  of 
very  good  description  created,,  but  it  has  not  had  the 
effect  of  altering  the  character  and  condition  of  the 
people? — No,  many  of  the  applications  come  from  the 
Models. 

56208.  So  there  must  be  something  rather  deeper 

than  the  question  of  the  building  that  is  at  fault  ? — Yes,  ! 
something  deeper.    Those  men  that  live  in  the  Models 
ai'e  living  bachelor  lives  without  any  responsibility  at  all ; 
they  can  live  there  very  cheaply  and  spend  the  rest  of 
their  money  in  any  way  they  like. 

56209.  There  are  married  couples  just  like  that  out- 
side ? — Yes. 

56210.  Do  you  find  as  a  rule  the  relief  is  larger  where  Question  of 
the  rateable  value  is  greater ;  that  there  is  more  gener-  relation 
osity  in  giving  where  the  rateable  value  is  high  ? — I  between  hi.<;h 
should  assume  it  was  so,  but  I  could  not  say  it  for  a  fact.  ^^j^^J^gj.^,'"^ 
I  know  the  reverse  is  the  case,  that  in  the  parishes  where  jgijef 

they  have  very  little  means  they  are  stingy  in  giving  relief. 
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56211.  You  use  the  schedule  which  is  referred  to  as 
a  kind  of  case  paper  test,  do  you  not  ? — In  the  visitation 
of  the  pai'ishes,  yes. 

56212.  And  go  through  it  point  by  point,  reporting  it 
to  the  Board  ? — Yes. 

56213.  Do  you  thint  that  system  can  be  improved  on 
in  any  way,  so  that  you  could  hold  the  administration 
much  more  closely  to  the  acceptance  of  a  general 
principle,  such  as  you  have  advocated  yourself — the 
system  of  schedules  and  reporting-  on  the  detailed  cases  ? 
— I  do  not  think  so. 

56214.  You  have  enoiigh  inspection  ? — Yes  ;  we  do  not 
require  to  adhere  strictly  to  that  form.  We  can  give 
any  other  facts  bearing  iij^on  the  case  that  are  necessary. 

56215.  And  you  find  that  that  practically  is  given  ? — 
Yes,  I  thLnk  so. 

56216.  {Mr  Bentham.)  In  paragraph  26  you  refer  to 
the  detention  of  children  in  poorhouses,  and  you  say 
that,  "  On  account  of  vice  and  criminality  a  large  number 
'  are  alwaj-s  temporarily  resident "  ;  does  that  mean  vice 
and  criminality  on  the  part  of  the  parents  ? — Yes. 

56217.  Many  of  these  children  are  sent  in  by  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  I 
understand  ? — They  are. 

56218.  When  the  parents  have  been  punished  and 
come  out  of  prison,  are  the  children  given  up  to  their 
parents  as  a  matter  of  course  if  they  make  application 
for  them? — Yes.  The  children  are  taken  down  to  the 
prison  to  meet  their  parents  and  are  there  handed  over  to 
the  parents. 

56219.  Is  there  no  power  of  adopting  those  children 
in  Scotland,  like  the  power  we  have  in  England  ? — No, 
there  is  no  such  power ;  the  parents  can  demand  them. 

56220.  And  reaUy  the  Parish  Council  takes  every  step 
to  ensure  that  the  parents  shall  get  their  children,  even 
though  they  are  imdesirable  parents  in  a  sense  ? — 
In  most  cases  that  is  so.  There  may  be  exceptional 
cases  where  they  know  that  the  parents  are  so  thorouglily 
bad  that  they  would  never  hand  the  children  over  to 
them.  In  ordinary  cases,  they  do  not  see  why  they 
should  support  the  children  of  parents  who  are  able  to 
provide  for  them  and  ought  to  provide  for  them. 

56221.  In  the  first  case  you  mention,  wiU  the  Parish 
Coimcil  run  the  risk  of  the  parents  appl.ying  to  the 
magistrates  for  the  children  ? — Yes,  they  will. 

56222.  Is  that  the  only  method  ?— Under  the  Custody 
of  Children  Act  1891  the  parents  can  apply  to  the  Court 
of  Session  to  have  the  child,  and  the  court  have  the  right 
to  say  whether  they  are  the  proper  parties  or  not  to  have 
the  children.    The  Parish  Council  take  the  risk  of  that. 

56223.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  need  for  a  law  similar 
to  our  English  Act  of  1899,  which  enables  guardians  to 
take  full  control  of  children  belonging  to  parents  of 

havijig  power  vicious  habits  who  are  held  to  be  ^mfit  to  have  the  charge 
of  bringing  up  their  own  children  ? — It  woidd  be  a  great 
advantage  to  give  statutory  authority  for  it,  because  tlie 
Parish  Coimcil  only  do  it  at  the  present  time  in  an 
underhand  sort  of  way. 

56224.  Do  you  think  that  statutoiy  authority  would  be 
an  advantage  so  far  as  the  children  are  concerned  ? — I 
think  it  would.  I  think  everything  should  be  done  for 
the  sake  of  the  children. 
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56225.  With  regard  to  the  poorhouse  management, 
you  say  in  paragraph  16,  where  you  speak  of  the  poor- 
liouse  rules  and  regTilations,  that  "in  no  instance  have 
'  new  rules  on  these  lines  been  adopted  "  ;  does  that  mean 
the  lines  siiggested  by  the  Departmental  Committee  ? — 
Yes.  Since  1  wrote  that,  one  parish  has,  to  a  great 
extent,  adopted  these  mles. 

56226.  Were  there  many  poorhouses  with  mles  of  any 
description  prior  to  that  ? — They  all  have  rules. 

56227.  Rules  of  their  own?  —  Rules  that  have  been 
approved  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  In  the 
statute  it  is  enacted  that  the  house  committee  shall 
frame  the  rules  and  the  Board  approve  of  them ;  but,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  the  Board  issued  a  set  of  rules 
shortly  after  the  passing  of  tlie  Poor  Law  Act,  and  tlie 
house  committee  have  adopted  those  rules.  They  have 
been  gradually  revised,  and  this  form  which  I  hold  in 
my  hand,  dated  1892,  is  the  last  revision  of  them. 
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56228.  After  their  approval  by  the  Board   does  it 
form  any  part  of  your  duty  as  inspector  to  ascertain  on 
your  visits  whether  those  rules  are  adhered  to  or  not  ?- 
It  does. 

56229.  Providing  you  find  that  the  rules  are  not 
adhered  to — they  being  their  o^vn  rules  sanctioned  by 
the  Board — what  power  have  you  to  insist  upon  the 
rules  being  carried  out? — I  report  to  the  Board,  and 
the  Board  takes  steps  to  insist  upon  that. 

56230.  What  power  have  they  ? — They  can  take  them 
into  court. 

56231.  They  can  take  the  Parish  Council  into  court 
and  insist  on  their  carrying  out  the  rides,  is  that  it  ? — 
The  Board  can  hold  that  as  long  as  those  mles  are  not 
carried  out  the  offer  of  relief  in  that  poorhouse  is  not  an 
offer  of  adequate  relief. 

56232.  Is  that  their  only  remedy  ? — Yes. 

56233.  That  might  be  acceptable  to  some  Parish 
Councils,  might  it  not,  if  they  were  inclined  to  give  all 
outdoor  relief  ? — They  would  have  to  pay  for  the  iipkeep 
of  the  poorhouse  all  the  same. 

56234.  Has  the  Board  any  power  over  the  internal  Board's  po' 
arrangements  of  the  poorhouse  and  its  management  ? —  as  to 
The  Board  sanction  its   plans   and   the  plans  of  all  poorhouses;  ^ 
stractural  alterations,  and  fix  the  number  of  inmates  ^"fi-s*^"^^*'"" 
that  are  to  be  accommodated  in  the  house.  sufficiency 

56235.  {Chairman.)  Have  they  any  further  authority  J 
inside  the  poorhouse  when  it  is  opened  ? — They  have 
the  inspection  of  the  poorhouse,  and  they  can  see  that 
the  mles  are  carried  out. 

56236.  Can  they  enforce  their  views  in  respect  of  the 
poorhouse  ? — Yes,  in  the  way  that  1  have  stated. 

56237.  That  is,  by  the  appeal  to  the  court  ? — Yes. 

56238.  But  they  have  no  direct  authority? — That  is 
so ;  but  if  a  minute  of  the  Board  was  passed  I  think  it 
would  be  recognised  by  all  the  house  committees  and 
Parish  Councils. 

56239.  That  is,  in  practice  it  would  ? — As  a  matter  of 
practice,  yes. 

56240.  {Mr  Bentham.)  If  any  subsequent  alteration 
was  required  in  the  poorhouse,  could  they  make  that 
without  applying  to  the  Board  ? — No  ;  every  structural 
alteration  lias  to  be  approved  by  the  Board  and  plans 
sent  in. 

56241.  If  on  your  visit  you  find  that  the  accommoda- 
tion is  insufficient  or  inadequate,  and  that  stmctural 
alterations  ought  to  be  made,  do  you  make  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  Board  ? — Yes. 

56242.  And  have  they  any  power  to  compel  these 
l^eople  to  carry  out  those  alterations  ?  —  Simply  the 
process  that  I  indicated  before. 

56243.  What  power  have  the  Board  over  the  officers 
of  the  poorhouses  ? — The  medical  officer  of  the  poor- 
house cannot  be  removed  from  office  except  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Board  ;  the  other  officers  can  be  removed 
by  the  house  committees. 

56244.  Do  the  Parish  Council  appoint  the  medical 
officer  ?^They  do. 

56245.  What  position  does  the  governor  hold  ? — He 
can  be  removed  at  any  time  by  the  house  committee  or 
the  Parish  Council. 

56246.  What  power  has  he  over  any  act  of  in- 
subordination on  the  part  of  the  inmates? — By  the 
mles  of  the  Board  he  can  punish  them  by  withholding 
articles  of  diet,  or  by  putting  them  in  a  cell  for  a  certain 
time. 

56247.  Just  in  accordance  with  the  mles  of  the  council 
of  the  particular  parish  ? — In  accordance  with  the  mles 
of  the  particular  poorhouse. 

56248.  Has  the  local  sanitary  authority  any  power 
over  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  poorhouse  ? — Not 
any  further  power  than  they  have  over  any  other  house 
in  the  district. 

56249.  You  act  also  as  inspector  under  the  sanitary 
authority,  do  you  not  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

56250.  Would  you  report  to  the  sanitaiy  authority, 
provided  the  sanitary  arrangements  were  not  satisfactory, 
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besides  reporting  to  the  Board  ? — I  have  never  done  so, 
and  I  have  never  found  it  necessary  to  do  so. 

56251.  Do  you  find  that  reporting  to  the  Board  is  quite 
sufficient  ? — Yes.  In  several  cases  I  have  recommended 
that  a  report  sliould  be  obtained  on  the  drainage  or  other 
sanitaiy  arrangements  of  the  poorhouse  fi'om  the  sanitary 
officers,  and  in  every  case  it  has  been  done. 

56252.  With  regard  to  the  parochial  lodging-houses, 
are  they  set  up  at  times  as  an  expedient  because  tlie 
Parish  Council  has  not  power  to  build  a  poorhouse,  or  to 
extend  its  poorhouse  ? — They  are  not  used  for  the  same 
class  of  cases  that  woidd  be  sent  to  the  poorhouse.  I 
have  veiy  little  experience  of  them,  because  there  are 
only  two  or  three  in  my  district ;  but  I  know  in  other 
districts  —in  Forfarshire  and  Aberdeenshire,  for  instance, 
where  those  parochial  lodging-houses  are  more  common — 
that  when  the  inmates  do  not  behave  themselves  properly, 
they  are  sent  to  the  poorhouse. 

56253.  The  inmates,  you  mean,  of  the  parochial 
lodging-houses  ? — Yes. 

56254.  Do  the  regulations  of  the  poorhouse  apply  to  a 
parocliial  lodging-house  ? — No,  but  a  number  of  them 
have  regulations  of  their  own  which  they  have  drawn  up 
themselves. 

56255.  Are  they  approved  also  bj'  the  Board  ? — No. 
These  parochial  lodging-houses  are  not  recognised  by  the 
Board  in  any  official  way,  and  they  are  not  inspected  the 
same  as  the  poorhouses  are ;  but  the  outdoor  officers  are 
now  asked  to  report  upon  them. 

56256.  In  a  Minute  of  the  Board  of  Supervision  of 
1861  it  is  said  that  these  parochial  lodging-houses  are  in 
such  a  condition  that  the  Board  recommend  that  they 
should  be  abolished,  and  that  the  relief  given  in  those 
parochial  lodging-liouses  coiild  not  be  held  to  be 
adequate  relief  in  many  cases  because  the  arrangements 
were  so  bad  ? — That  was  the  case,  imless  they  were 
examined  and  found  to  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

56257.  The  Board  of  Supervision  recommended  practi- 
cally that  tlie  parochial  lodging-houses  should  be 
abolished  ? — Yes.  Speaking  as  far  as  my  own  district, 
the  south-western  district,  is  concerned,  that  has  been 
carried  out ;  at  any  rate  there  are  very  few  of  them. 

56258.  I  understand  it  is  the  practice  of  the  inspectors 
of  poor  to  grant  interim  relief  to  able-bodied  persons,  or 
to  any  person  who  makes  application,  and  to  give  an 
order  for  the  workhouse  without  a  medical  certificate.  I 
am  referring  to  page  10  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  on 
"  The  Methods  of  Administering  Poor  Relief."  Speaking 
of  Glasgow  it  says  :  "  Every  applicant  for  outdoor  relief, 
'  whether  certified  able-bodied  or  not,  is  offered  indoor 
'  relief  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Relief  Committee. 
'  Interim  poorhouse  relief  to  in-and-out  cases  is  granted 
'  by  a  special  officer."  Then  on  the  next  page  it  says  : 
"  The  Committee  seldom,  if  ever,  refuse  an  applicant  to 
'  whom  the  assistant  inspectors  have  granted  interim 
'  relief."  That  practice  seems  to  apply  to  several  of  the 
parishes  that  are  mentioned  in  this  Report,  and  apparently 
all  those  cases  that  are  granted  interim  relief  by  the 
inspectors  are  passed  en  hloc  by  the  committees  when 
they  meet  in  Glasgow  ? — That  only  applies  to  Glasgow. 

56259.  When  those  who  accept  the  relief  offered  have 
arrived  at  the  poorhouse,  what  happens  ?  Does  the 
governor  take  them  in  as  a  matter  of  course  without  a 
medical  certificate  ? — No  person  can  be  admitted  to  the 
poorhouse  except  with  a  medical  certificate. 

56260.  Then  how  do  these  people  get  in,  and  what  is 
the  object  of  offering  relief  to  them  if  they  cannot  get 
admittance?  This  report  says  whether  certified  able- 
bodied  or  not,  every  applicant  is  offered  indoor  relief 
until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Relief  Committee? — If 
they  accept  the  indoor  relief  they  are  examined  by  the 
medical  officer  and  sent  on  to  -  the  poorhouse.  The 
report  here  is  simply  speaking  of  the  offer,  and  showing 
how  the  cases  are  dealt  with.  They  are  offered  indoor 
relief,  and  if  they  accept  it  then  they  are  examined  by 
the  medical  officer,  and  so  sent  on  to  the  poorhouse  with 
the  certificate. 

56261.  Suppose  that  the  certificate  is  that  the  person 
is  able-bodied — because  that  is  quite  likely  to  happen — 
then  would  they  be  refused  admittance? — They  would 
not  be  refused.    That  rests  with  the  inspector  of  poor. 
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There  is  an  order  as  well  as  the  certificate,  and  if  there 
is  an  order  given  for  relief  the  governor  must  admit 
them  whether  they  are  able-bodied  or  not. 

56262.  Then  there  is  the  inspector's  order  and  the 
certificate  accompanying  it,  which  says,  we  wiU  assume, 
that  the  person  is  able-bodied  ;  these  two  documents  the 
applicant  takes  to  the  poorhouse,  and  although  he  is 
able-bodied  he  is  admitted  by  the  governor  as  a  matter 
of  course  ? — As  a  rule  he  would  not  be  sent  to  the  poor- 
house if  he  was  certified  as  able-bodied,  but  there  woiild 
very  probably  be  some  other  disability.  It  might  be  that 
a  woman  with  children  was  certified  to  be  able-bodied, 
but  she  would  not  be  able  to  provide  for  her  children. 

56263.  I  read  this  paragraph  with  regard  to  interim 
relief  as  meaning  that  there  was  some  method  of  reliev- 
ing a  person  before  the  committee  meet  on  the  following 
week,  so  that  the  inspector  would  not  be  held  to  be  blame- 
worthy for  having  refused  relief,  and  that  as  a  matter  of 
course  indoor  relief  is  offered  ? — Yes,  indoor  relief  is 
offered ;  but  the  cases  that  are  referred  to  here  do  not  go 
to  the  poorhouse. 

56264.  They  can  go  if  they  wish,  can  they  not? — 
Eveiy  applicant  for  outdoor  relief  is  offered  indoor  relief 
until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Relief  Committee. 

56265.  If  they  accept  the  offer,  what  I  want  to  get  at 
is  whether  the  governor  would  admit  tliem  knowing  thej' 
are  able-bodied,  ami  retain  them  in  the  house  until  the 
next  meeting  of  the  committee  ? — Yes,  if  he  got  an  order 
from  the  inspector. 

56266.  What  would  be  the  process  of  getting  that 
person  out  of  the  poorhouse?  Would  he  come  up  before 
the  Relief  Committee  at  the  following  week  (as  a  matter 
of  course)  ? — He  would  be  examined  by  the  medical 
officer  of  the  poorhouse  (if  it  was  one  of  the  large  poor- 
houses)  weekly,  and  if  the  medical  officer  certified  him 
to  be  able-bodied  his  name  would  be  reported  to  the 
inspector  of  poor,  who  either  on  his  own  responsibility, 
or  waiting  for  a  meeting  of  the  Relief  Committee,  woiild 
have  him  discharged. 

56267.  Then  it  would  not  be  possible  for  a  person  of 
that  kind  to  remain  in  simply  because  he  had  been 
admitted  on  an  order  of  the  inspector,  and  so  be  lost 
sight  of  ? — It  ought  not  to  be  possible  unless  the  poorhouse 
was  very  badly  managed,  and  I  do  not  know  any  poor- 
house in  Scotland  where  that  would  occur. 

56268.  {Chairman.)  There  would  be  two  medical 
officers  engaged  in  the  case  apparently,  first  the  outdoor 
medical  officer  who  would  give  the  certificate  ? — Yes. 

56269.  And  then  the  applicant  would  be  subsequently  Need  for 
examined   by  the  indoor  medical  officer? — Yes.     To  governors 
carry  on  Mr  Bentham's  point  when  he  was  asking  about  having  same 
the  officers  of  the  poorhouses,  I  might  mention  that  the  ''^"'^''^ 
medical  officer  of  the  poorhouse  could  not  be  dismissed  ,,',e^ii(.ai" 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board  ;  I  officers. 

am  very  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  governor  of  the 
poorhouse  should  be  put  in  the  same  position. 

56270.  {Mr  Bentham.)  Do  you  think  the  poorhouses 
would  be  better  managed  if  the  governors  had  a 
permanent  tenure  of  office  ? — I  am  sure  they  would  be  if 
the  governor  was  independent  of  the  house  committee. 

56271.  Do  you  think  the  Board  ought  to  have  more  Need  for 
power-  also  over  the  internal  management  of  poorhouses  ?  Board  having. 
— I  think  so.    They  should  have  the  same  power  as  power  to 

the  Lunacy  Board  have.    Poorhouses  should  be  licensed,  'i'^^n^e 
and  if  a  poorhouse  did  not  come  up  to  the  mark  in  any  ouses. 
way  the  Board  should  be  able  to  withdraw  the  licence. 

56272.  Would  not  the  withdrawal  of  grants  have  a 
more  powerful  effect  if  grants  were  given  to  various 
Parish  Councils,  provided  tlaeir  institutions  were  properly 
managed  ? — The  only  grants  we  have  in  connection  with 
the  poorhouse  at  the  present  time  are  the  grants  for  the 
medical  officer's  salary,  for  medical  appliances,  and  for 
trained  sick  nursing. 

56273.  If  those  grants  were  withdrawn,  would  that  not 
have  the  same  effect  ? — I  would  prefer  to  have  it  done 
direct.  We  have  a  trained  nursing  grant  at  the  present 
time,  and  I  have  heard  it  said  by  a  Parish  Coimcil  that 
they  would  rather  do  without  the  grant  and  have  their 
own  way. 

56274.  {Miss  Hill.)  Referring  to  the  account  which 
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you  give  in  paragraph  23  of  two  men  who  had  phthisis, 
and  were  boarded  out  in  a  shepherd's  cottage,  that 
sounds  so  very  satisfactory,  but  I  suppose  it  is  only  a 
very  limited  number  you  cou.ld  deal  witli  in  that  way  ? — 
A  very  limited  number  indeed. 

56275.  As  far  as  the  accommodation  allows,  is  it  being 
followed  up  by  other  cases  being  sent  in  the  same  way  ? 
— It  is  to  a  limited  extent  by  those  Parish  Councils  that 
have  adopted  the  system.  Other  Parish  Councils  have 
provided  poorhouse  sanatoriums,  and  prefer  that  system 
of  treatment. 

56276.  It  sounds  as  if  that  were  much  less  satisfactory 
and  much  more  expensive,  does  it  not  ? — Yes. 

56277.  Oidy,  of  course,  it  enables  them  to  deal  with  a 
larger  number  ? — Yes  ;  and,  of  course,  you  may  require 
to  select  yoiir  cases.  You  may  have  a  number  of  cases 
in  poorhouse  hospitals  that  you  would  not  trast  to  be 
boarded  out. 

56278.  With  regard  to  those  children  whose  parents 
are  in  prison,  or  have  otherwise  misconducted  them- 
selves, are  they  kept  in  the  poorliouses  until  the  parents 
come  out  of  jirison,  or  are  they  boarded  out  ? — They  are 
retained  in  the  poorhouses  until  tlie  parents  come  out  of 
prison. 

56279.  You  have  a  good  many  children  of  imsatis- 
factoiy  parents  tliat  are  boarded-out,  have  you  not  ? — 
Yes,  a  large  number. 

56280.  How  do  you  disting-uish  between  the  children  ? 
They  are  not  those  you  have  adopted,  are  they,  because 
you  have  no  system  of  adoption  in  Scotland,  I  gather  ? — 
We  have  no  reg-ular  system  of  adoption,  but  a  few  Poor 
Law  children  are  adopted,  of  course. 

50281.  They  are  not  adopted  by  the  Parish  Councils, 
are  they? — No. 

56282.  But  by  individuals  ?— Yes. 

56283.  In  fact,  you  have  no  system  of  adoption  by  the 
Parish  Councd  ? — No,  we  have  not. 

56284.  But  j'ou  remove  the  children  with  unsatisfactory 
homes  to  be  boarded  out  in  other  people's  homes,  do  you 
not  ? — Yes.  They  are  boarded  out  in  the  coimtry  when 
the  homes  are  unsatisfactory,  owing  to  the  surroundings 
in  the  town,  and  owing  to  the  parents'  character  being 
unsatisfactory  also. 

56285.  In  those  cases  the  parents  would  have  the 
power  of  withdrawing  them  if  they  were  prepared  to 
support  them,  would  they  not  ? — Yes,  they  would. 

56286.  Does  that  frequently  arise  ?  —  No,  not  until 
they  are  of  an  age  to  help  the  parents.  In  some  in- 
stances they  find  out  where  the  children  are  and  they 
Imow  when  the  children  come  of  age  and  then  they  come 
for  them. 

56287.  The  children  are  sent  to  some  distance, 
perhaps,  are  they  ? — As  a  rule  they  are. 

56288.  You  are  satisfied  with  tlie  system  of  suj)er- 
vision  of  boarded-out  children,  I  gather? — Yes. 

56289.  With  regard  to  the  persons  to  whom  you 
would  offer  the  house  because  collateral  relatives  in 
comfortable  circumstances  did  not  support  them,  you 
would  feel,  I  take  it,  that  those  people  liad  more  claim 
on  their  collateral  relatives  than  they  would  have  on 
strangers? — More  claim  than  they  would  have  on  the 
rates  certainly. 

56290.  And  that  it  would  promote  family  feeling  to 
call  up  the  sense  of  duty  in  those  cases  ? — Yes. 

56291.  And  you  find  it  generally  does  succeed  in 
that? — It  does. 

56292.  [Mr  Phelps.)  When  you  are  in  your  district 
do  you  make  a  practice  of  visiting  cases  in  which  outdoor 
relief  is  being  paid  ? — ^I  have  visited  a  considerable 
number,  but  lately  I  have  not  visited  so  many,  because  I 
found  f  ;r  one  thing  that  in  a  great  number  of  the  cases 
there  was  very  little  interest  in  visiting  them ;  and  in 
another  way,  when  they  found  that  they  were  being 
visited  by  an  inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
1  foimd  that  it  encouraged  some  of  the  grambling 
characters  to  complain,  and  ask  for  higher  allowances. 
We  have  what  we  call  the  inspector's  visiting  reports 
half-yearly,  and  my  practice  lately  has  been  to  go  over 
all  those  visiting  reports,  which  give  a  description  of  the 


case,  and  if  I  see  that  any  of  them  look  imsatisfactoiy  in 
one  way  or  another  I  go  and  visit  those  cases.  I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  veiy  much  to  be  gained  by  making 
a  general  visitation  of  the  poor. 

56293.  When  you  visit  those  cases  do  you  find  that 
mucli  attention  is  paid  to  the  housing  conditions  under 
which  the  cases  live  ? — I  am  afraid  not,  imless  there  are 
children. 

56294.  You  find  unsatisfactory  conditions  sometimes  ? 
— Yes.  You  cannot  help  it.  They  are  not  any  better 
than  the  neighbours  amongst  whom  they  live,  and  a 
great  many  of  them  are  living  in  most  imsatisfactory 
conditions. 

56295.  Have  tlie  recent  Acts  of  Parliament  which 
have  been  passed  for  the  clearing  out  of  different  areas 
been  put  in  force  in  Scotland  much  ? — In  several  places 
they  have  been,  and  that  has  been  a  great  advantage. 

56296.  Do  you  think  the  standard  of  the  homes  is 
rising  ? — There  is  a  better  class  of  dwellings  rising, 
certainly. 

56297.  Is  that  the  case  in  the  comtry  as  well  as  in 
the  towns  ? — No,  I  am  speaking  of  the  towns  just  now. 

56298.  In  the  country  do  you  find  the  housing 
accommodation  bad? — Not  in  my  district. 

56299.  Then  you  do  not  think  that-  would  accoimt  for 
the  amount  of  illegitimacy  in  two  of  your  comities  that 
you  speak  of? — Not  the  bad  housing  accommodation. 
The  illegitimacy  arises  in  the  dairy  farms  and  places  of 
that  kind. 

56300.  What  should  you  say  gives  rise  to  it  ? — Perhaps 
because  the  milkers  are  boarded  out  in  different  cottages, 
four  to  six,  say,  in  a  cottage  by  themselves  without  any 
oversight  whatever. 

56301.  You  are  rather  in  favour,  I  gather,  of  a 
combination  of  parishes  for  the  purpose  of  administering 
the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes. 

56302.  Do  you  find  many  cases  in  which  two  parishes 
have  the  same  inspector  in  common  ? — There  are  such 
cases,  but  not  in  my  district ;  they  are  in  the  Highland 
district.  They  are  not  so  common  now  as  what  they 
were.  Some  years  ago  there  was  a  considerable  number 
of  such  inspectors  ;  there  was,  for  instance,  an  inspector 
at  Tain  wIlo  was  inspector  of  five  different  parishes ; 
and  now  there  is  one  at  Black  Isle,  Fortrose,  who  has 
four  parishes. 

56303.  Does  that  work  well  ? — Of  course  it  depends 
very  much  upon  the  man.  I  have  not  the  inspection  of 
the  Fortrose  district,  but  there  is  a  very  good  man  there, 
and  I  believe  it  works  veiy  well. 

56304.  Would  you  like  to  see  it  extended  into  your 
own  district  ? — Yes,  if  the  whole  area  was  extended,  but 
I  do  not  know  that  it  is  a  very  good  thing  for  a  man  to  be 
inspector  of  four  or  five  different  units  of  parishes  which 
have  different  interests,  the  one  against  the  other ;  but  if 
those  ioxiv  or  five  parishes  were  one  area  tmder  one 
authority,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  great  imi^rovement. 

56305.  Do  you  find,  to  take  up  one  expression  of 
yours,  that  those  parishes  are  constantly  playing  tricks 
upon  one  another  in  the  way  of  removals  and  things  of 
that  sort — that  the  hostility  of  their  interests,  I  mean, 
leads  them  to  i^ut  off  paupers  or  possible  paupers  on  to 
one  another  ? — I  have  seen  very  sharp  i:>ractice  in  some 
cases. 

56306.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  laws  of 
settlement  might  be  modified  ? — Of  course  the  effect 
of  the  area  being  enlarged  would  modify  the  law  of 
settlement. 

56307  No  doubt  the  cases  of  removal  would  be  much 
less  fi-equent  if  you  sul)stituted  a  smaller  number  of 
areas  ? — That  would  be  so. 

56308.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  reconnnend  that 
settlement  should  be  abolished  altogether? — I  do  not 
think  so.  The  law  of  settlement  at  the  present  time 
is  Court  of  Session  law  and  not  statute  law  at  aU — it 
is  the  law  that  has  been  decided  by  the  Court  of  Session. 
I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  I  think  if  we  had  the  law  of 
settlement  more  definitely  described  it  might  be  a  very 
great  advantage.  For  my  own  part,  I  would  simplify 
the  law  so  as  to  reduce  litigation. 
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56309.  At  the  same  time  you  still  think  that  it  wovUd 
act  imfaiily  in  some  parishes,  for  instance,  if  it  was 
abolished? — I  do  think  so. 

56310.  {Dr  Downes.)  Do  you  attend  any  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Parish  Councils  ? — Very  few. 

56311.  Under  what  circumstances  would  j'ou  attend? 
— If  there  was  anything  special  to  come  up  that  I  liad 
to  report  upon  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  I  would 
attend.  As  a  mle,  the  meetings  of  the  Parish  Councils 
are  all  held  now  in  the  evening,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  a  Parish  Council  unless  you  are 
staying  in  the  place  where  the  meeting  is  to  be  held. 
In  visiting  one  place  and  another  yon  have  not  much 
opportunity  of  attending  Parish  Councils'  meetings. 

56312.  You  have  the  statutory  right  of  attending,  I 
suppose  ? — Yes,  we  have. 

56313.  But  not  of  voting? — Not  of  voting. 

56314.  Then  it  is  like  the  English  system.  Do  you 
make  any  annual  report  to  your  Board  ? — I  do. 

56315.  Is  that  published  ? — It  is. 

56316.  In  the  inspection  of  poorhouses,  do  you  go 
into  the  books  and  into  the  question  of  accounts  at  all  ? 
— No,  not  at  all. 

56317.  What  do  you  do? — I  simply  look  at  the  books 
to  see  that  they  are  written  up,  so  as  to  make  sure  that 
the  governor  is  not  neglecting  his  duties,  and  I  see  that 
the  admissions  and  dismissions  and  the  medical  officer's 
visits  and  things  of  tliat  kind  are  written  up ;  but  I  do 
not  make  any  audit  or  particular  examination  of  tliem. 

56318.  Coming  to  the  effect  that  was  given  to  the 
suggestion  of  the  Departmental  Committee  that  the 
Board  shoidd  receive  annual  reports  from  the  governors 
and  medical  officers,  are  those  reports  sent  direct  to  the 
Local  Government  Board,  or  do  they  pass  llirougli  tlie 
Parish  Councils  ? — They  pass  through  the  house  com- 
mittee ;  they  are  made  to  the  house  committee  and 
sent  on. 

56319.  But  the  same  report  must  necessarily  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Board  ? — Yes. 

56320.  Does  the  medical  officer's  report  go  in  to  the 
Parish  Council  independently  of  the  governor's  ? — Yes. 

)ortance  of  56320a.  In  paragraph  8,  you  refer  to  the  preamble  to 
.sification  section  60  of  the  Act  of  1845.  It  has  been  suggested 
ipplying  that  the  effect  of  that  preamble  was  to  make  the  jioor- 
poorhouse  house  an  asylum,  but  the  preamble  goes  on  to  include 
''•  also  people  of  dissipated  or  improvident  habits.  You 

have  issued  circular  letters,  have  yoxi  not,  as  to  the 
application  of  the  poorhouse  as  a  test? — Yes,  several. 

56321.  In  reading  those  letters,  I  gather  that  the 
Local  Government  Board  have  laid  stress  on  the  im- 
portance of  classification,  because  it  says  this,  "  The 
'  Board  have  also  to  remind  those  parochial  boards  that 
'  have  poorhouses,  that  to  make  the  poorhouse  a  thorougli 
'  test,  it  is  necessaiy  to  divide  the  inmates  for  the 
'  purposes  of  discipline  into  the  two  classes  described," 
that  is  to  say,  the  impotent  class  and  the  improvident 
and  dissipated  class  ? — Yes. 

56322.  So  that  I  should  gather  from  that — and  I  want 
to  know  whether  I  am  right  in  doing  so  -that  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  Scotland  regard  classification  as 
a  very  important  element  in  the  application  of  the  poor- 
house test  ? — They  do. 

56323.  How  are  the  combined  poorhouses  govei-ned  ? 
Are  they  governed  by  delegates  from  each  parish? 
—Yes.  According  to  the  number  of  shares  that  each 
parish  has  in  the  house,  there  are  so  many  delegates 
appointed. 

56324.  Who  appoints  the  delegates?  —  The  Parish 
Councils. 

56325.  How  are  the  shares  allocated?  Are  they 
allocated  in  proportion  to  the  rateable  value  or  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  or  by  a  combination  of 
those  circumstances  ? — They  are  allocated  by  an  agree- 
ment which  is  drawn  up  when  the  combination  is 
formed.  Each  Parish  Council — or  parochial  board,  as 
they  were  in  those  days— agreed  to  take  so  many  shares, 
and  the  rest  of  the  parishes  agreed  to  admit  them  into 
the  combination  on  their  taking  those  shares. 

56326.  In  case  of  disagreement,  how  is  it  decided  ? — 
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There  is  an  arbitration  clause  at  the  end  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

56327.  How  do  you  find  that  those  combinations  work  27  May  1907. 
from  the  administrative  point  of  view? — I  think  they 

work  very  well. 

56328.  Do  you  find  any  undue  jealousy  between  the 
constituent  parishes  ? — There  is,  sometimes.  Occasionally 
a  parish  has  gone  against  any  improvements  tliat  the 
other  parishes  wanted  ;  we  have  had  a  few  cases  of  that 
kind.  In  some  of  the  agreements  it  is  part  of  the 
contract  that  a  motion  must  be  carried  by,  say,  three- 
fourths,  or  something  of  that  kind.  We  have  cases 
where  veiy  necessary  alterations  in  a  poorhouse  have 
not  been  carried  out  because  tlaere  was  not  a  sufficient 
majority. 

56329.  With  regard  to  those  poorhouses  that  have 
wards  licensed  by  the  General  Board  of  Lunacy,  do  you 
inspect  tliose  at  all  ? — I  inspect  the  ordinary  wards,  and 
the  Commissioners  of  Lvmacy  inspect  the  limatic  wards. 

56330.  To  whom  do  the  Lrmacy  Commissioners  report  ? 
— To  the  Lunacy  Board. 

56331.  Does  your  Board  have  any  information  as  to 
those  reports? — None. 

56332.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  they  shoidd  be 
furnished  to  your  Board  for  information  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  it  is  necessaiy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  two 
Boards  work  very  harmoniously  together  just  now,  and  if 
the  Limacy  Board  found  it  necessary  in  any  way  to 
communicate  with  our  Board,  they  woidd  do  so  at  once, 
and  our  Board  would  gladly  accept  their  recommendation. 
I  do  not  see  that  there  would  be  anything  to  be  gained 
by  furnishing  those  reports  to  the  Board ;  it  might 
rather  be  tlie  reverse,  because  it  woidd  insinuate  that 
our  Board  really  had  a  control  over  the  lunacy  wards. 

56333.  Under  the  present  arrangement,  might  you 
not  be  in  ignorance  of  important  reports  that  were 
made  to  the  Lmiacy  Board  ? — Yes,  we  might. 

56334.  There  are  points  in  common  between  you,  are 
there  not  ?  Woidd  not  the  same  laundry  seive  for  the 
lunacy  side  as  for  the  poor  side? — The  same  lamidry 
would  serve. 

56335.  The  commissioner  on  one  side  might  find  fault 
with  the  laundry,  and  you  might  not  be  aware  of  his 
having  found  fault  with  it ;  might  that  not  be  the  case  ? — • 
Yes,  that  might  occur.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  most 
of  those  houses  the  lunatic  females  do  the  laundry  work 
for  both  their  own  part  of  the  house  and  for  the  ordinary 
wards. 

56336.  The  system  which  we  have  in  England  is  that 
the  Limacy  Commissioners  send  the  report  of  their  com- 
missioner to  the  English  Local  Government  Board,  who 
pass  it  on  to  the  local  authority  responsible,  so  that  we 
are  cognisant  of  what  has  passed  between  the  two 
bodies  ? — It  is  not  so  with  us. 

56337.  You  have  not  that  procedure  in  Scotland  ? — - 
No. 

56338.  Do  the  p)arochial  councils  recover  any  cost  of  Recovery  of 
relief  from  the  inmates  of  poorhouses  ? — Only  in  the  maintenance 
case  of  pensioners. 

56339.  Take  the  cases  of  medical  relief  in  those 
hospitals  which  Glasgow  has  lately  put  up ;  do  the 
Glasgow  Parish  Council  recover  anything? — Yes,  tliey 
do ;  they  recover  a  considerable  amount.  Mr  Motion 
will  be  able  to  give  you  all  that  information. 

56340.  Have   you    any    paying    patients    in  those 
hospitals  ? — I  think  we  have. 
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56341.  In  paragraph  91  you  mention  some  classes 
which  the  Board  recommend  should  be  offered  indoor 
relief,  I  take  it  more  or  less  as  a  test ;  but  you  do  not 
include  in  that  list  the  case  of  persons  living  in  insanitary 
conditions  ? — That  is  so. 

56342.  I  think  in  your  evidence  you  M^ere  asked 
whether  you  would  not  favour  indoor  lelief  being  given 
to  persons  who  were  living  under  very  unwholesome 
conditions,  and  I  think  you  were  in  favour  of  that? — 
Yes,  certainly. 

56343.  How  far  would  you  be  able  to  carry  that  out  ? 
If  the  person  refused  indoor  relief  and  were  in  danger  of 
dying  of  starvation,  what  would  be  the  position  of  the 
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Mr  R.  B.  inspector  ? — He  would  be  responsible  ;  it  bas  been  held 
Barclay.      go  by  the  courts. 

56344.  If  the  person  did  die  of  starvation,  what  woidd 
be  the  machinery  that  would  be  put  into  operation  ? 
Would  the  procurator-fiscal  take  up  the  case  ? — The 
procurator-fiscal  would  take  up  the  case ;  -we  have  had 
one  such  case  at  least. 

56345.  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  information  as  to 
that  case  that  you  have  spoken  of  at  this  moment  ? — It 
was  a  case  in  Kirkwall,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
have  heard  of  it  or  not.  Tlie  inspector  pled  guilty  and 
was  admonished,  and  that  was  the  end  of  it.  But 
following  that  up,  the  Board  on  several  occasions  when 
the  question  has  been  put  to  them,  have  intimated  that 
an  inspector  is  not  freed  from  responsibility  on  account 
of  having  simply  offered  the  poorhouse. 

56346.  {Mr  Booth.)  Those  Avere  Scottish  cases,  I 
suppose  ? — Yes. 

56347.  (Z)r  Downes.)  In  that  case,  was  there  an 
inquiry  by  the  procurator-fiscal? — Yes,  and  the  man 
was  brought  to  trial. 

56348.  On  the  charge  of  manslaughter,  or  what 
would  be  the  charge  ? — I  cannot  give  you  definitely  the 
terms.  It  was  the  case  of  an  old  woman  who  applied 
for  relief  and  was  offered  the  poorhouse,  but  she  refused, 
and  subsequently  she  was  found  by  the  police  dead  in 
a  house. 

Deaths  from        56349.  Have    you    got   any    systematic   returns  of 
starvation.      inquiries   by  the   procurator-fiscal   into   starvation  ? — 
No. 

56350.  Of  your  own  knowledge,  do  cases  of  fatal 
starvation  occur  with  any  frequency  in  Scotland  ? — Not 
to  my  knowledge. 

Rents  of  56351.  Returning  for  the  moment  to  the  question  of 

houses  in        insanitaiy  surroundings,  is  it  within  your  knowledge 
slum  districts,  that   the   rents   of   houses   in   the    slum  centres  are 
frequently  higher  for  the  accommodation  given  than 
the  rents  in  more  wholesome  places? — Yes,  compara- 
I  tively  speaking. 

i  56352.  So  it  is  not  always  a  condition  of  poverty 

i  which  goes  with  these  slum  centres  ? — No  ;  I  speak 

here  comparatively.     They  perhaps  pay  half-a-crown 

a  week  or  something  like  that  for  the  accommodation 
j  that  they  are  given,  but  it  is  not  worth  it  as  compared 

with  what  they  would  get  where  they  would  be  paying 

double  that  or  so. 

"Reason  for  56353.  In  my  own   experience,  I  have   foimd  the 

improvident    improvident  and  dissipated  class  attracted  to  centres 
class  being      Qf  that  sort  because  fewer  inquiries  are  made  by  the 
landlords  of  those  houses,  and  they  are  let  more  easily ; 


attracted  to 
slum  districts,  t 


is  that  within  your  own  experience  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

56354.  So  that  it  does  not  always  follow  that  the 
surroundings  make  the  paupers  that  come  from  those 
districts,  because  the  pauper  class  may  be  attracted 
into  them  ? — Yes,  it  may  be  so. 

Inadequacy  of     56355.  In  paragraph  64  you  mention  the  Glasgow 


Glasgow 
voluntary 
hospitals  for 
chronic  sick. 


hospitals,  and  you  speak  of  the  readiness  with  which 
admission  into  them  is  sought ;  is  there  any  hospital 
other  than  the  Poor  Law  hospitals  available  for  chronic 
cases  in  Glasgow?  —  No,  except  some  small  places 
supported  by  private  benevolence. 

56356.  There  is  nothing  adequate  ? — There  is  nothing 
general. 

Question  as  to  56357.  In  your  suggestion  for  larger  areas  of 
difficulties  of  administration,  do  you  take  into  accomit  any  possible 
conimunica-  difficulties  of  communication  in  the  sparsely-poiDulated 
districts? — Not  in  my  district.  In  the  table  I  have 
drawn  up  and  handed  in,  I  have  consitlered  that 
supposing  an  inspector  of  poor  was  to  live  in  Lanark, 
there  is  railway  communication  through  every  parish 
in  that  district. 

56358.  Then  in  your  own  district  you  would  see  no 
difficulty  of  tliat  sort? — No  difficulty  whatever. 

56359.  Do  you  know  whether  your  colleagues  would 
share  that  opinion  with  regard  to  some  of  their  districts  ? 
— I  have  not  discussed  it  with  them. 


tion  in 
connection 
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56361.  Have  you  any  power  of  detention  in  venereal 
cases  ? — We  have  no  power  of  detention  there. 

56362.  Have  you  no  power  under  any  Scottish  law 
of  detention  in  any  hospital  ? — None,  except  under  the 
Lunacy  Acts,  of  course. 

56363.  Then  practically  lunatics  are  the  only  people 
who  can  be  compulsorily  detained  in  Scotland  ? — Yes. 

56364.  In  reference  to  vagrancy,  you  mention  the  Description  oti^ 
casual  sick-houses ;  will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  a  casual  sick- 
casual  sick-house  is ;  is  it  a  part  of  the  ordinary  poor-  houses, 
house,  or  is  it  distinct  ? — It  is  never  in  connection  with 
the  poorhouse  ;  it  is  just  simply  a  cottage  or  something 
of  that  kind  which  has  been  acquired  in  the  parish,  very 
often  not  far  from  the  inspector's  residence.  In  a  number 
of  cases,  where  there  are  not  a  great  number  of  applica- 
tions in  the  course  of  the  year,  they  take  a  two-  or  four- 
roomed  cottage,  and  they  put  perhaps  a  person  who  is 
not  very  fit  for  work,  or  even  in  some  cases  a  pauper, 
into  the  one  room  and  let  them  sit  rent  free  there, 
providing  that  they  always  keep  the  other  room  or 
rooms  tidy  for  any  person  that  the  inspector  may 
require  to  send  in.  Then  in  a  number  of  other  cases 
where  they  have  model  lodging-houses — a  number  of 
them  have  been  started  in  my  district  now  by  different 
companies — the  Parish  Council  make  an  airangement 
to  have  the  use  of  two  rooms  which  are  not  to  be 
inhabited  by  or  let  to  ordinary  lodgers,  but  are  to  be 
kept  for  the  needs  of  the  inspector  of  poor,  the  Parish 
Council  paying  a  rent  for  them. 

56365.  Are  these  casual  sick-houses  provided  by  the 
Parochial  Comicil  ? — Yes. 

56366.  And  of  course  they  are  paid  for  by  them  ? — 
Yes. 
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56360.  Then  as  to  the  powers  of  detention,  do  you 
possess  any  powers  of  detention  in  respect  of  persons 
in  poorhouses  ? — No,  none,  except  moral  suasion. 


56367.  Do  they  get  any  grant  for  nursing  out  of  the 
money  that  goes  for  medical  relief? — No,  and  there  is 
no  trained  nurse  in  any  of  them.  A  person  is  never 
retained  there  long — very  often  for  a  couple  of  nights 
only,  if  they  were  footsore  or  anything  of  that  kind.  I 
was  speaking  about  combining  parishes  and  the  com- 
munication with  the  inspector ;  I  call  to  mind  that  it 
occurred  to  me  in  drawing  this  table  up,  that  the  sanitary 
inspector  of  this  district  lives  in  Lanark  and  has  his 
headquarters  in  Lanark,  and  has  the  whole  of  this  district 
rmder  him,  and  more.  I  do  not  tliink  that  there  would 
be  any  gi'eater  difficulty  in  an  inspector  of  poor  attend- 
ing to  any  application  for  relief  in  any  of  those  parishes 
than  what  there  would  be  in  the  sanitary  inspector 
attending  to  any  case  of  infectious  disease  that  occurred 
in  those  parishes — provided  the  vagrants  were  removed 
from  his  charge. 

56368.  Would  it  be  difficult  for  the  poor  to  come  to 
the  inspector? — I  expect  that  the  inspector  would 
nominate  some  person  in  every  parish  who  would  send 
on  an  application  to  him. 

56369.  So  he  would  have  to  have  deputies  ? — It  would 
simply  be  a  person  to  receive  applications.  It  might 
be  the  postmaster  who  had  the  post  office  and  could 
telegraph  for  him,  or  any  other  person  that  was 
accessible. 

56370.  Has  any  arrangement  of  that  sort  been  in  Unsuccessful 
operation  in  Scotland  ? — There  was  a  combination  in  combination 
the  Island  of  islay  some  years  ago,   but  it  was  not  of  parishes  in 
successful.  Islay. 

56371.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  failure  there? — 
I  thinlc  Mr  Macpherson,  the  legal  member,  can  tell  j^ou. 
I  am  not  cognisant  of  the  facts,  but  he  si:)oke  to  me 
about  it. 

56372.  (Mr  Gardiner.)  As  inspecting  officer  under  the  Constitution 
Public  Health  Act,  you  work  in  connection  with,  and  I  of  county 
suppose  to  some  extent  supervise,   the   work  of  the  council 
district  committees  of  the  county  coimcils  ? — Yes.  district 

56373.  How  are  these  committees  constituted? — They 
are  elected,  and  each  Parish  Council  sends  a  represen- 
tative to  the  district  committee. 

56374.  Do  you  get  a  higher  or  a  lower  level  of 
administration  on  these  county  council  committees 
compared  with  the  level  of  administration  obtained  by 
the  health  committees  of  burgli  councils  ? — Mucli  higher. 
We  liave  what  we  call  special  districts,  that  is,  villages 
which  are  turned  into  special  water  supiply  and  drainage 


committees. 
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districts  ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  my 
district  these  are  superior  to  the  small  burghs  from  a 
sanitary  point  of  view. 

56375.  What  is  that  due  to? — They  have  more 
efficient  officers  to  begin  with,  and  then  the  members 
of  the  committee  are  not  locally  interested  in  the 
expenditure.  In  the  burghs,  the  small  burghs  especially, 
members  of  the  local  authority  are  proprietors,  perhaps, 
of  slum  property. 

56376.  That  would  be  an  argument  in  favour  of  a 
general  enlargement  of  the  area,  woiild  it  not? — I 
think  so. 

56377.  I  did  not  quite  appreciate  the  results  of  some 
answers  which  you  made  to  Mr  Lansbury.  Has  tlie 
cliange  in  the  qualification  of  parochial  councillors 
affected  adversely  the  level  of  Poor  Law  administration  ? 
— I  think  so. 

56378.  Could  you  tell  me  in  what  ways  ? — There  are 
persons  Avho  get  on  to  the  roll  who  ought  not  to  be  on 
the  roll,  because  certain  councillors  are  nearly  related  to 
them  or  are  living  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  They 
are  canvassed.  A  great  deal  of  canvassing  goes  on 
amongst  that  class  of  parish  councillor,  and  they  come  to 
the  meetings  prepared  to  support  certain  cases  that  they 
know. 

56379.  Do  members  of  the  richer  classes  offer  them- 
selves as  candidates  for  election  ? — Some  still  are 
patriotic  enough  to  do  so. 

56380.  But  comparatively  few? — Yes. 

56381.  Is  that  because  they  cannot  get  elected? — I 
think  so. 

;tioneer-  56382.  They  would  come  forward  if  they  could  get 
promises  elected  ;  is  that  it  ? — They  will  not  go  through  the 
jandidates  turmoil  of  an  election.  Where  some  of  those  men  want 
icil^  to  drive  tlieir  ideas  they  hold  meetings  in  different 
tions  places  and  lecture  the  people,  and  promise  everything ; 
but  a  man  in  a  higher  position  of  life  will  not  do  so. 

56383.  Is  that  because  the  majority  of  the  electorate 
in  these  urban  parishes  which  you  have  in  your  mind 
favour  a  particular  political  theorj^  or  is  it  because  they 
desire  that  the  Poor  Law  should  be  administered  in  what 
they  consider  to  be  a  more  humane  spirit  ? — I  do  not 
think  they  consider  it  very  much  at  all ;  that  is  my  own 
opinion.  They  do  not  give  it  much  personal  considera- 
tion ;  they  are  carried  away  by  the  promises  that  are 
made  by  those  who  are  coming  forward  for  election. 


56384.  Promises  which,  in  many  cases,  I  suppose,  are 
broken  ? — Which  are  not  fulfilled. 
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itions.  00385.  lou  get  a  very  small  number  of  electors 

taking  the  trouble  to  vote,  I  think  you  said? — Yes,  a 
very  small  number. 

56386.  Therefore  the  majority  of  the  electorate  are 
not  sufficiently  concerned  to  put  in,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  administration,  more  competent  people? — Yes, 
that  is  so. 

estion  as  to  56387.  (Mrs  Bosanquet.)  Do  you  think  that  it  occurs 
ether  often  that  the  inspectors  refuse  applications  for  relief 
Iicctorsof  without  recording  them? — There  are,  in  the  covmtry 
parishes,  a  great  number  of  cases  of  tramps  who  are 
refused  without  their  applications  being  recorded  ;  I  am 
quite  aware  of  that,  and  the  inspectors  admit  it,  and  say 
they  would  not  have  time  in  the  day  to  do  it.  A  great 
number  of  them  call  at  the  insi^ector's  hovise  just 
begging,  and  really  not  applying  for  parochial  relief. 
That  is  the  only  class  whose  applications  are  not 
recorded.    Is  that  what  you  refer  to? 

56388.  That  among  others.  Do  you  think  there 
might  not  be  a  case  of  that  kind,  or  a  case  of  a  woman 
applying,  and  the  inspector  might  say,  "  Go  away,  and 
'  see  if  you  cannot  get  on,"  and  that  he  might  do  that 
without  recording  the  application  ? — It  is  quite  possible 
that  it  might  occur,  but  it  would  not  come  imder  my 
knowledge  (because  I  can  only  see  what  is  in  the  books) 
that  a  person  was  refused.  If  the  matter  is  not  recorded 
I  should  never  find  it  out.  I  do  not  recollect  hearing 
any  well-founded  cases  of  complaint  where  a  person  said 
that  he  had  applied  to  the  inspector  and  that  he  had 
been  just  told  to  go  away. 

56389.  Still  it  is  the  case  that  there  woidd  be  no 


means  of  getting  hold  of  the  facts  if  you  had  an  inspector  Mr  Ji.  B. 
who  did  that?— Quite  so.  Barclay. 

56390.  That  would  not  be  the  case,  would  it,  if  he  27  May  1907. 
were  bound  to  bring  every  case  before  the  committee  or 

the  Parish  Coimcil  before  deciding  it ;  then  it  woiild  be 
obliged  to  be  recorded,  would  it  not? — No,  I  do  not 
think  so.  If  he  chose  not  to  record  it  on  his  own 
responsibility,  then  the  case  would  never  come  \vp  before 
the  committee. 

56391.  To  turn  to  the  tramps,  the  fact  that  they  are  Impossibility 
refused  in  that  way  wovdd  make  it  difficult  to  get  of  obtaining 
statistics  as  to  their  numbers  if  we  desired  to  do  so,  statistics  as  to 


number  of 
tramps. 


would  it  not  ?  —  It  would  be  impossible  to  get  the 
statistics  as  to  tramps. 

56392.  Because  there  would  be  no  record  in  the 
matter  at  all  ? — It  would  be  impossible  even  in  the  case 
of  those  that  are  recorded.  Speaking  of  that  district  of 
Dumfriesshire  that  I  followed  up,  in  two  of  those  parishes 
I  took  the  names  down  of  a  great  number  that  had 
applied  over  about  a  month,  and  I  went  on  to  the  next 
parish  and  I  coidd  not  recognise  them. 

56393.  Because  of  the  different  names? — They  had 
either  given  different  names  or  had  disappeared. 

56394.  Referring  now  to  the  last  sentence  in  your  Migration 
statement,  you  say,  "There  is  no  doubt  that  the  rural  fiom  the 

'  parishes  have  escaped  heavy  rates  for  many  years  at  country  to 

'  the  expense  of  the  urban  parishes  "  ;  I  do  not  quite  t''*^  town  as 

follow  how  that  is  ? — Because  people  have  drifted  into  ^H^p^'ting 

the  town  when  they  were  becoming  imfit  for  countiy  ■„ 
,         ,  ,  ,  T    Ti      1        -11       1  paupeiism, 

work,  and  have  eked  out  a  livelihood  tmtil  they  have 

gained  a  settlement  in  the  town. 

56395.  On  the  other  hand,  we  hear  constantly  that  the 
old  and  infirm  people  are  left  in  the  country  now  and 
come  on  the  rates  ? — I  am  speaking  of  a  time  when  they 
are  not  quite  so  old  and  infirm,  but  are  still  able  to  do 
something  to  help  themselves.  I  cannot  put  my  finger 
upon  positive  evidence,  but  I  have  heard  it  reported 
frequently  that  when  a  person  was  seen  to  be  declining 
they  were  shunted  out  of  their  houses  by  the  proprietors  ; 
it  was  seen  that  they  would  become  paupers,  and  the 
house  was  needed  for  something  else — it  was  to  be  pulled 
down  or  something — and  so  they  were  moved  out  of  the 
parish.  I  do  not  know  that  that  amounts  to  very  much, 
but  I  have  heard  of  cases. 
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56396.  You  think  there  is  a  definite  drift  of  future 
paupers  to  the  towns? — There  is.  The  industries  in 
rural  parishes  are  all  gone  now.  I  was  discussing  that 
with  a  very  old  fi-iend  of  mine  only  last  week.  Pie  is 
eighty-four  years  of  age,  and  he  was  pointing  out — it  had 
not  occurred  to  me  before — that  in  the  rural  parishes 
there  used  to  be  a  village  where  there  was  a  blacksmith, 
and  a  wright  (who  was  a  cartwright),  and  a  tailor, 
and  they  always  were  bringing  on  a  set  of  men 
working  for  them  ;  but  now  all  the  farm  implements 
are  made  in  America  or  Sheffield,  and  they  are  all  iron. 
At  that  time  they  were  all  wood  ;  the  cart  wheels  were 
wood,  and  the  plouglis  were  wood.  Then  all  the  jDeople 
wore  clothes  made  in  the  village.  But  all  those  industries 
are  now  gone ;  they  get  all  their  clothing  from  the  large 
tovnis,  and  there  is  nothing  to  keep  a  working  popula- 
tion in  the  villages  except  on  the  farms,  and  even  the 
farmers  are  using  very  few  labourers  now  tkrough 
having  so  many  machines. 

56397.  On  the  other  hand,  one  hears  that  it  is  the 
able-bodied  who  go  into  the  towms,  and  the  old  people 
who  stay  in  the  villages ;  I  mean  there  seem  to  be 
two  things,  namely,  the  able-bodied  go  into  the  towns, 
and  so,  according  to  you,  do  those  who  are  getting  old 
and  infirm  ? — I  think  I  am  quite  consistent  if  I  could 
explain  myself. 

56398.  No  doubt ;  but  there  are  those  two  tendencies 
and  both  those  things  going  on  ? — Yes.  There  is  a  class 
very  near  pauperism  that  is  drifting  into  the  towns,  that 
will  be  able  to  keep  themselves  for  some  time,  and 
then,  of  course,  there  is  the  birth  settlement  as  well 
— though  I  do  not  know  that  it  arises  just  now ;  but 

people  that  have  wandered  about  and  been  unsettled  in  Provision  as  to 
towns  come  back  upon  their  birth  settlement.  appointment 

56399.  {Mr  Pattcn-MaeDougall).     Going  back  to  the  and^parish^*^ 
early  part  of  your  evidence,  I  am  not  sure  that  you  medical 
made  it  quite  clear  what  is  the  distinction  between  the  otHcers. 
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poorhonse  medical  officer  and  the  parish  medical  officer. 
I  think  it  is  the  case,  is  it  not,  that  the  Act  of  1845 
empowered  the  Parish  Council  to  appoint  a  properly 
qualified  medical  man  who  should  give  regxilar  attend- 
ance at  such  poorhouse  ? — Yes. 

56400.  But  there  is  no  similar  provision  as  regards 
the  medical  officer  of  the  parish  ? — No. 

56401.  And  the  only  way  of  obliging  the  Parish 
Council  to  have  a  medical  officer  of  the  pai  ish  is  under 
the  medical  relief  grant? — Yes,  under  that  grant,  and 
the  regulations  relating  to  that  grant. 

56402.  As  regards  the  cases  of  infectious  disease, 
including  phthisis,  they  are  removed  from  the  Poor  Law 
authorities  to  the  public  liealth  authorities,  and  I  think 
the  cost  of  the  treatment  of  these  cases  is  always  met  by 
the  public  health  authorities  in  Scotland  ;  that  is,  sup- 
posing a  case  of  phtliisis,  or  otlier  infectious  disease,  is 
handed  over  by  the  Poor  Law  authorities  to  the  public 
health  authorities  to  deal  with  and  to  treat,  the  cost  of 
the  treatment  is  borne  by  the  local  authority  out  of  the 
public  health  rate,  is  it  not? — I  do  not  know  of  any 
cases  that  have  been  handed  over  by  the  Poor  Law 
authorities  to  the  public  health  authorities  under  the 
Public  Health  Act.  It  is  simjjly  that  some  of  the  local 
authorities  rmder  the  Public  Health  Act  liave  taken 
phthisis  up  as  an  infectious  disease,  considering  that 
it  is  suitable  for  them  to  treat.  They  have  done  this 
of  their  own  accord  witliout  consulting  the  Poor  Law 
authorities,  or  considering  whether  the  people  were 
proper  objects  of  Poor  Law  relief  or  not. 

56403.  To  put  it  in  another  way ;  supposing  that  in 
a  poorhouse  a  case  of  scarlet  fever  arose,  that  would  be 
handed  over  to  the  public  health  authority,  would  it 
not?— Yes. 

56404.  And  the  public  health  authority  would  not 
claim  the  cost  of  the  treatment  from  the  Poor  Law 
authority  ? — No. 

56405.  That,  I  think,  is  a  distinction  between  Scotland 
and  England  which  I  thought  it  right  to  point  out.  Li 
paragraph  22  you  call  attention  to  what  is  done  by 
the  Govan  Parish  Council ;  they  have  rented  a  house 
and  groimds  in  the  island  of  Bute  for  tubercidous 
children,  and  have  removed  a  number  of  them  there 
from  the  poorhouse ;  that  is  so,  is  it  ? — Yes.  Perhaps 
I  coiild  explain  that  these  children  are  rarely  phthisical ; 
they  are  children  with  other  tuberculous  disease. 


townshire. 


56406.  But  in  this  instance  they  are  not  excluding 
phthisis,  are  they  ? — No. 

56407.  That  system  works  veiy  well,  does  it  not? — 
It  has  been  most  successful. 

56408.  That  is  a  different  kind  of  system — and  it  is 
a  more  elaborate  system,  of  course — than  that  to  which 
you  call  attention  as  existing  in  Ayrshire,  at  Maybole  ? — 
Yes,  it  is  a  different  system  altogether. 

56409.  Would  you  advocate  an  extension  of  the  Govan 
sj'stem  with  a  view  of  attacking  the  disease  at  its  earliest 
stage,  and  of  saving  those  children  ? — Yes.  I  should 
like  very  much  if  some  of  the  members  of  this  Commis- 
sion wlien  they  are  in  Scotland  could  manage  to  go  and 
see  tliat  place ;  Dr  Richards,  I  am  sure,  would  go  and 
explain  the  benefit  that  it  has  been. 

56410.  (Chairman.)   How  many  children  are  there 
there  ? — Twenty. 

56411.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)    In  the  table  which  Reason  fo: 
you  give  in  paragraph  34,  I  notice  tliat  the  ratio  of  high  paupff 
pauperism  in  Wigtownshire,  which  is  an  a  gricirltural  j^m  Wig. 
comity,  is  31  per  1,000,  which  is  very  much  larger  than 
it  is  in  any  other  of  your  coimties.    To  what  do  you 
attribute  that  ? — Because  the  yoimg  people  are  all  going 
away  and  leaving  the  old  people,  and  the  workers  even 
that  come  there  do  not  stay  very  long. 

56412.  It  is  an  old-age  pauperism  then? — Yes. 

56413.  And  it  is  not  due  in  any  sense  to  lax  adminis- 
tration ? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  have  examined  the  cases 
well  there. 

56414.  (Chairman.)  One  of  our  witnesses  has  shown 
that  in  some  counties  in  Scotland  the  rate  of  pauperism 
was  veiy  high,  and  I  think  Wigtownshire  was  one,  but 
although  their  rate  is  still  high,  there  has  been  a  steady 
decrease  ? — Tliere  is  a  decreasing  population. 

56415.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  Appendix  B  (2)  to 
Mr  Maxwell's  statement  gives  the  pauperism  of  Wigtown- 
shire as  19  2  per  1,000  as  against  your  31  per  1,000,  but 
that  is  exclusive  of  limatics,  which  probably  explains  the 
difference  between  the  figures? — Yes.  My  table  gives 
the  number  of  limatics  in  institutions,  and  you  will  see 
that  there  were  85  in  Wigtownshire.* 

56416.  The  limatics  in  Wigtownshire  are  pretty  high 
apparently,  but  not  abnormally  so,  I  tliink  ? — Yes. 

*  Mr  Maxwell's  table  also  excludes  dependants. 


Sir  Malcolm 
M'Neill,  C.B. 


Sir  Malcolm  M'Neill,  C.B.,  called  and  examined. 


56417.  (Chairman.)  You  were  the  late  Vice-president 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland  ? — Yes. 

56418.  I  think  you  have  prepared  a  statement  wluch, 
following  our  usual  practice,  we  can  take  as  your  evidence- 
in-chief  ? — Yes. 


(The  witness  handed  in  the  following  statement.) 

1.  I  desire  to  comply,  as  far  as  my  ability  permits, 
■with  the  wish  of  the  Commission,  and  accordingly  I  beg 
to  present  the  following  statement, — premising,  however, 
that  circumstances  have  led  me,  since  my  retirement 
from  office,  to  put  aside  the  recollection  of  my  official 
career,  and  I  have  thus  become  somewhat  unfit  to  express 
opinion. 

Duties  of  2.  In  the  year  1867  I  was  appointed  junior  outdoor 

geneial  super-  officer  under  the  Board  of  Supervision,  and  I  assumed 
intendent.       duty  on  the  1st  July.    The  matters  committed  to  my 
charge  were  these  : — 

(1)  An  annual  inspection  of  each  of  the  62  poor- 
houses  then  in  occupation. 

(2)  As  frequent  visits  as  time  permitted  to  each 
of  the  parishes  of  my  Poor  Law  District,  com- 
prising parts  of  Aberdeenshire  and  Kincardine- 
shire, one-half  of  Forfarshire,  some  parishes  in 
Stirlingsliire,  and  the  non-Highland  counties  south 
of  those  named — in  aU  some  400  parishes. 


(3)  The  holding  of  such  special  inquiries  as  the 
Board  might  from  time  to  time  direct. 

(4)  Special  visits  to  poorhouses  and  parishes 
(under  the  direction  of  the  Secretaiy  to  the  Board) 
as  occasion  required. 

3.  In  the  following  year  (1868),  on  the  passing  of  the 
Public  Health  Act,  I  became  further  (vnth  my  colleagues) 
an  Inspecting  Officer  under  that  Act. 

4.  In  the  year  1885  an  additional  outdoor  officer  was 
appointed,  with  whom  my  district  was  divided,  and,  with 
re-adjustments  previously  made,  this  left  me  : — 

The  poorhouses,  now  65  in  number,  and 
the  counties  of 
Lanark, 
Renfrew, 
Ayr, 

Dumfries, 
Kirkcudbright,  and 
Wigtown. 

5.  In  1892  I  became  Secretary  of  the  Board,  and  sub- 
sequently, on  the  passing  of  the  Local  Government  Act  in 
1894,  Secretarjr  of  the  new  Local  Government  Board. 
In  1897  I  succeeded  the  late  Sir  John  Skelton  as  Chair- 
man and  Vice-President,  and  in  November  1904,  having 
reached  the  age-limit,  I  retired. 

6.  It  may  possibly  be  of  interest  to  the  Commission  to 
describe  in  a  few  words  the  condition  of  the  Poor  Law 
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Administration  in  1867,  but  I  should  despair  of  gaining 
any  credence  for  my  description  if  there  did  not  exist 
abundant  proof  to  support  me  iu  the  archives  of  the 
Board.  Speaking  generally,  then,  eveiy  applicant  iu  those 
days  who  complied  with  the  conditions  of  "  disablement 
and  destitution  "  received  outdoor  relief  as  a  matter  of 
course ;  no  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  groAvn-up 
families  was  made ;  the  use  of  the  poorhouse  as  a  test 
was  not  understood,  aliments  of  6d.  and  Is.  a  week  were 
common,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  pauperism,  which 
had  increased  year  by  year,  reached  its  highest  point  in 
1868,  when  it  was  returned  as  136,231,  or  4'1  per  cent,  of 
the  then  estimated  population. 

7.  The  state  of  the  poorhouses  also  seemed  to  me 
deplorable,  e.g.  nearly  every  child  in  eveiy  poorhouse 
whom  I  examined — I  examined  all  except  those  who 
chanced  to  be  absent  at  school — was  "  vemiinous,"  there 
was  no  labour-system  anywliere,  there  was  not  one  trained 
nurse  in  the  Poor  Law  Service,  there  was  hardly  an 
attempt  at  classification,  the  beds  were  often  filthy  and 
were  so  disposed  as  to  conceal  it,  the  clothing  worn  by 
paupers  on  admission  was  stored  unwashed  and  often 
alive  with  vermin,  discipline  was  neglected,  and  imi- 
formity  of  management  was  not  regarded  as  important. 
The  Commissioners  will  no  doubt  see  for  themselves 
whether  tlie  present  conditions  are  in  any  degree  similar 
to  those  above  described,  and,  if  they  desire  additional 
information,  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  refer  them  to 
the  Board's  44th  Annual  Report  (Ai^p.  A,  pp.  8,  9,  10, 
11),  where  the  subjects  are  set  forth  in  fuller  detail  than 
is  compatible  with  the  brevity  which  I  am  requested  to 
observe. 

8.  I  may  point  out — thougli  it  is  probably  umiecessaiy 
— that  the  Poor  Law  system  of  Scotland  is  essentially  one 
of  outdoor  relief,  tempered — according  to  the  discretion 
of  the  administrators — by  a  more  or  less  consistent  use 
of  indoor  lelief.  This  system  appears  to  me  to  suit  the 
habit  and  temper  of  the  people,  and,  but  for  the  wild 
abuse  of  outdoor  relief  during  the  earlier  years  of  the 
present  law,  would  probably  have  become  thoroixglily 
understood  by  the  pauper  classes  long  ere  this.  The 
prmciples  on  which  indoor  relief  sliould  be  administered 
— I  may  say  that  I  am  entirely  in  accord  with  those 
principles — are  clearly  set  forth  in  a  circular  letter  of  the 
Board  of  Supei-vision,  covering  the  suggested  code  of 
Poorhouse  Rules,  dated  the  2nd  Febraaiy  1850,  and 
printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Fifth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Board.  The  following  extracts  I  deem  of  such 
weighty  importance  that  I  have  inserted  them  :  — 

*  "  The  proper  subjects  for  admission  into  a 
'  poorhouse  forai  two  separate  classes,  easily 
'  distingvii-shaljle  from  other  classes  of  paupers  and 
'  from  one  another.  Poor  persons  who  are  not 
'  comprised  in  one  or  other  of  these  two  classes  will, 

*  with  more  advantage,  both  to  tlie  parish  and 
'  to  themselves,  be  admitted  to  outdoor  relief. 
'  For  any  systematic  attempt  to  refuse  all  relief, 
'  except  such  as  may  be  received  within  the  walls 
'  of  the  poorhouse,  would  excite  a  baneful  spirit  of 
'  discontent  amongst  the  poor,  and  that  part  of  tlie 
'  population  with  which  they  are  most  closely 
'  connected,  without  effecting  any  saving  to  the 
'  funds  of  the  parish  and,  far  from  being  coun- 
'  tenanced,  would  scarcely  be  tolerated  by  i)ublic 
'  opinion  in  the  country. 

'  The  first  of  these  two  classes  of  paupers,  for 
'  whom  relief  in  a  poorhouse  is  preferable  to  out- 
'  door  relief,  comprises  all  destitute  persons  who 
'  are  incapacitated,  by  youth  or  old  age,  or  by 
'  disease,  whether  mental  or  physical,  from  con- 
'  tributing  in  any  way  to  their  own  support,  and 
'  who,  at  the  same  time,  from  being  friendless,  or 
'  weak  in  mind,  or  from  requiring  more  than 
'  ordinary  attendance,  cannot  be  adequately  main- 

*  tained  and  cared  for  by  means  of  outdoor  relief, 
'  except  at  a  cost  exceeding  that  for  which  the}'' 
'  can  be  provided  for  in  the  poorhouse. 

'  The  other  class  of  paupers,  for  whom  relief  in 
'  in  a  poorhouse  is  preferable  to  outdoor  relief, 
'  and  to  whom  it  is  peculiarly  applicable,  either 
'  as  a  test  or  as  affording  the  means  of  needful 
'  restraint,  consists  of  applicants  for,  or  recipients 
'  of,  relief  of  every  kind,  whose  claims  are  doubt- 
'  ful, — such  as  persons  who  are  suspected  of 


'  concealing  or  of  misrepresenting  the  extent  of  Sir  Malcolm 
'  their  means  and  resources,  whether  arising  from  M'Neill,  C.B. 
'  their   own   exertions   and    earnings,   or   from  27  May  1907 

'the  aid  afforded  by  friends  or  relatives;  or   

'  persons  who,  though  not  able-bodied,  are  yet  not 
'  so  disabled  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  parochial 
'  board,  to  render  them  incapable  of  maintaining 
'  themselves  and  their  dependants,  if  any,  without 
'  relief  from  the  parish ;  but  more  especially  all 
'  persons  of  idle,  immoral,  or  dissipated  habits, 
'  who,  if  atlmitted  to  outdoor  relief,  would  squander 
'  their  alloA\'ance  in  drmikenness  and  debauchery, 
'  or  otherwise  misapjily  it.  Poor  persons  may 
'  not  be  allowed  to  starve  because  they  or  their 
'  parents  are  vicious,  but  the  law  leaves  to  the 
'  bodies  to  whom  its  administration  is  entiiisted, 
'  a  choice  as  to  the  manner  of  affording  relief; 
'  and  if  jiarochial  boards  desii'e  to  discourage 
'  indolence,  to  detect  imposture,  to  check  extrava- 
'  gance,  and  to  reform  or  control  vice,  they 
'  must  make  loorh,  confinement,  and  discipline  the 
'  conditions  upon  which  paupers  of  this  class  are 
'  relieved." 

9.  Had  the  above  simple  principles  been  observed,  the  Reduction  in 
l^auperism  of  Scotland  woidd  probably  never  have  attained  pauperism 
the  disgraceful  high-water  mai'k  of  1868 ;  I  liave  sum-  since  1868. 
marised  above  the  causes  that,  in  my  opinion,  produced 

the  high  percentage  of  4T  ;  I  now  j)roceed  to  show  the 
result  that  followed  careful  attention  to  those  principles. 

10.  In  1873  pauperism  had  fallen  to  3  3  per  cent. ; 
in  1878  to  27  ;  in  1883  to  2-5  ;  and,  in  1893,  to  23  per 
thousand  of  the  poj)ulation  as  against  41  per  thousand  in 
1868.  Having  been  personallj^  engaged  in  tlie  measures 
that  produced  this  resrdt,  I  am  in  a  position  to  describe 
generally  the  improvements  in  administration  during 
these  years  of  sustained  effort. 

11.  The  first,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  most  important  Efforts  made 
— at   the   same  time  the  most  difHcult — task  was  to  by  Central 
educate  the  local  officials  and  the  parochial  boards  in  Department 
the  consistent  and  reasoned  use  of  the  test.      Some  1°  .^i' admfnis' 
strenuous  years  were  spent  in  this  duty,  but,  in  the  end,  ^.,,^^0^  q[- 
results  proved  so  uniformly  satisfactory  that  adherents  pg^j  Lj^^, 
came  to  be  in  a  majority,  and  imjjrovement  then  pro- 
ceeded  almost   automatically.     At   the   very  root  of 
successfid  administration  lies  the  duty  of  careful  visita- 
tion, and  in  this  branch  we  were  hopelessly  defective  ;  we 

had  indeed  a  visiting-book  wherein  two  annual  visits  to 
each  pauper  were  recorded,  but  the  record  contained 
nothing  but  trivialities,  such  as  "  sitting  by  the  fire  "or 
"  boiling  i^otatoes," — matters  no  doubt  interesting  enough 
to  the  pauper,  but  of  no  value  to  the  Parochial  Board 
except  as  showing  that  there  was  a  "  fire  "  to  sit  by,  and 
that  there  were  "  potatoes "  to  boil.  It  followed  then 
that  something  must  be  done  in  the  direction  of  improved 
visiting  if  we  were  to  advance,  and  accordingly  a  small 
schedide  was  introduced  with  printed  headings  for  all 
the  more  important  inquiries  (such  as,  e.g.,  the  details  as 
to  the  pauper's  family,  their  addresses,  earnings,  etc.),  and 
the  official  was  urged  to  use  the  schedule  frequently, 
checking  the  information  by  the  replies  at  previous 
visits.  The  effect  of  this  schedule  alone  was  very 
remarkable,  and  its  use  resulted  in  the  exposure  of 
himdreds  of  cases  of  deliberate  deception,  of  which, 
if  space  permitted,  I  coid.d  relate  to  the  Commission 
amusing  examples. 

12.  It  also  became  absolutely  essential  that  indoor  Difficulties  of 
management  shordd  keep  pace  with  the  changes  outside,  securing 
and,  as  has  been  sliown  above,  there  was  ample  scope  improved 
for  reform  in  the  poorhouses.    Sick,  infirm,  and  children  po"rhouse 
required  attention,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  impera-  ^jo™''*^^ 
five  to  offer  some  deterrent  in  the  form  of  labour  to  the 

dissolute  classes.  There  were,  however,  obstacles  which, 
as  they  would  not  naturally  occur  to  the  Commission,  I 
may  indicate  in  a  few  words.  The  old  almshouse  idea 
still  lingered  and  was  deeply  opposed  to  stringent 
discipline  ;  but  the  most  formidable  difficulty  lay  in  the 
position  of  the  poorhouse  governors,  who,  imlike  the 
inspectors  of  poor,  are  removable  from  oflice  by-  the 
local  boards  and  dare  not  therefore  oppose  their  wishes. 
Fortunately  time  and  patience  ultimately  changed  the 
views  of  the  local  administrators  ;  better  conditions  now 
prevail,  and  I,  at  least,  am  fully  convinced  that,  but  for 
the  use  of  the  test  on  well-considered  lines,  the  pauperism 
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13.  It  might  be  inferred  from  the  above  remarks  that 
I  incline  towards  a  system  of  indoor  relief ;  this,  how- 
ever, is  far  from  the  truth.  On  the  contrary,  I  should 
strongly  deprecate  the  introduction  of  any  such  systein ; 
I  hold,  in  short,  that  tliere  are  large  classes  in  this 
country  to  which  indoor  relief  is  wholly  un  suited  and 
should  never  be  applied.  There  may  be  observed,  how- 
ever, here  and  there,  an  imfortimate  tendency  towards 
relaxation  of  indoor  discipline  and  the  misuse  of  outdoor 
relief ;  this  tendency  should  be  combated,  for,  as  surely 
as  it  prevails,  so  surely  will  pauperism  and  the  attendant 
demoralisation  increase.  I  am  prepared  later  to  offer  a 
suggestion  on  this  subject,  and  meantime  I  may  explain 
that  the  Board  in  1878  issued,  at  my  urgent  request,  a 
series  of  recommendations  to  parochial  boards  on  the  use 
of  indoor  relief ;  the  circular  was  re-issued_  more  than 
once  with  tabulated  results,  and  it  remains,  in  my  view, 
a  trastworthy  g-uide  to  those  concerned  in  Poor  Law 
administration. 

14.  If  my  memory  serves  me,  we  inquired  many  years 
ago  into  the  meaning  of  "  able-bodied "  as  it  occurs 
under  the  English  Poor'  Law ;  it  then  appeared  that 
certain  classes  termed  "  able-bodied "  in  England  were 
not  so  regarded  in  Scotland.  E.g.  I  think  strong  single 
women  with  illegitimate  children  are  held  to  be  able- 
bodied  in  the  south,  while  with  us  the  children  are  held 
to  be  "  disablement "  ;  it  has  even  been  decided  in  a  court 
of  law  that  one  child  entitles  the  mother  to  relief  if  she 
can  show  that  she  has  been  imable  to  find  employment. 
This  last  was  a  sheriff  court  decision,  and  I  well  re- 
member it,  but  I  am  not  aware  whether  the  Supreme 
Court  has  ever  confirmed  tlie  judgmeiit,  which,  however, 
appears  sensible. 

15.  When,  then,  tlie  question  of  introducing  "  able- 
bodied  "  relief  in  Scotland  is  considered,  it  is  important 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  persons  here  falling  under  that 
designation  are,  in  point  of  fact,  those  otherwise  called 
the  "  unemployed,"  and  I  must  declare  myself  entirely 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  complicating  our  Poor  Law 
system,  overloading  our  officials,  and  burdening  our 
rates  by  the  inclusion  of  this  class.  The  dearth  of 
employment  is  no  doubt  a  grievous  misfortune  for  the 
working  man,  but  it  is  due  to  conditions  that  have  no 
relation  to  the  Poor  Law,  and  should  therefore  be  other- 
wise dealt  with  by  those  who  may  be  charged  with  the 
duty. 

16.  If  the  present  lack  of  employment  continues,  the 
support  of  those  unable  to  find  work  will  certainly  fall 
on  imperial  fimds — for  it  caimot  be  expected  that  charity 
is  inexliaustible — and  it  will  be  necessary  to  impose 
such  tests  as  to  discourage  imposture.  The  mmii- 
cipalities  in  burghs  and  the  county  councils  in  the 
country  districts  must  follow  the  example  ab'eady  set 
(I  understand)  in  one  great  burgh,  and  provide  test-farms, 
workshops,  etc. ;  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  what  steps  should 
be  taken  in  regard  to  che  impostors  so  often  met  with 
among  the  unemployed,  but  I  may  be  permitted  to  think 
that  a  season  of  compulsory  labour  within  four  walls 
might  prove  beneficial. 

17.  Our  Poor  Law  as  it  stands  has  always  been 
humanely  and  liberally  interpreted  in  the  interests  of  the 
applicants  by  our  officials,  no  change  in  the  direction 
indicated  is  required,  and  I  trust  none  may  be  made. 

18.  It  has  been  one  of  my  most  frequent  experiences 
to  hear  the  extension  of  Poor  Law  areas  advocated,  and 
I  admit  that  this  might ,  result  in  economy  in  the  cost  of 
management,  while  it  would  certainly  ease  the  labours 
of  the  Board's  of&cers ;  the  administrative  unit  with  us 
is  the  parish  which  maintains  its  own  staff,  collects  its 
own  rates,  contends  with  its  neighbours  on  cases  of 
settlement,  and  is  responsible  for  its  own  poor.  At  first 
sight  it  seems  as  if  a  grouping  into  rmions  would  be  a 
distinct  advantage,  but  I  must  venture  notwithstanding 
to  record  my  preference  for  our  parochial  system  with 
all  its  drawbacks — real  or  imaginary.  Let  the  Commis- 
sion bear  in  mind  that,  in  a  comitry  parish,  the  inspector 
of  poor  either  knows  personally,  knows  about,  or  can 
easily  obtain  information  on,  every  resident  case  ;  there 
is  also  the  fact  that  tlie  inspector  is  often  the  parish 
schoolmaster  and  registrar  of  births,  etc. ;   that  the 
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members  of  the  coimcil — proprietors,  clergymen,  shop- 
keepers, farmers,  labourers,  etc. — have  knowledge  of 
the  cases  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  inspector ;  that  a 
rise  or  fall  in  the  poor  rate  is  felt  instantly  and  indi- 
vidually by  each  member  of  the  council ;  and  that  the 
chairman  and  members  are  easily  accessible  to  the 
officers  of  the  central  board  on  their  visits ;  these  facts 
being  borne  in  mind,  the  Commission  will  readily  follow 
my  contention  which  is  that,  if  the  inspector  of  poor  is 
fidly  aware  of  the  principles  of  administration — it  is  the 
function  of  the  Board's  officers  to  instruct  him — the 
parochial  system  has  advantages  which  wotdd  disappear 
in  an  extended  area.  I  leave  out  of  account  the  difficulty 
of  communication  in  the  Highlands,  the  vast  area  of 
Highland  parishes,  and  similar  considerations  which 
\mfavourably  affect  the  present  parochial  system,  and  '/ 
would  be  still  more  severely  felt  in  an  extended  area ; 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  Higliland  districts  the 
management  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  officials  only 
— a  result  that  I  should  deprecate — or  of  a  central 
committee,  which  would  be  even  worse. 

19.  It  used  to  be  the  custom  of  the  Board's  officers —  Scrutiny  of 

I  presume  it  is  so  still — on  visiting  a  parish,  to  devote  a  roll  of  poor  by 
large  part  of  their  time  to  analysis  of  each  case  on  the  genei-al  super- 
roll,  and  to  append  to  their  reports  the  outlines  of  those  intendents, 
cases  in  which  the  Parish  Coimcil  appeared  to  have  acted  ^j^g^g^f  ^ 
with  doubtful  judgment ;  it  was  the  Board's  practice  to 
inquire  later  as  to  the  decisions  on  the  re-consideration 
of  the  cases  so  noted.    This  practice  made  a  sensible 
impression,  not  only  on  the  pauperism,  but  on  the  habits 
of  the  councils  in  dealing  with  applications  for  relief, 
but  such  scrutiny  could  hardly  be  applied  with  effect  to 
a  list  such  as  a  Union  would  supply,  and,  to  be  effective, 
the  presence  of  the  responsible  official  is  indispensable. 

20.  I  venture,  only  with  the  greatest  diffidence,  to 
point  out  directions  in  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  im- 
provement is  possible  :  — 


(1)  The  Magna  Charta  of  the  Scottish  pauper 
I  have  always  held  to  be  the  statutory  complaint 
of  inadequate  relief,  and  this  provision  in  our  Act 
has  worked  so  uniformly  with  success  that  it 
might  be  expedient,  with  a  view  to  check  eccen- 
tricities of  administration,  to  introduce  a  similar 
system  whereby  minorities  of  Parish  Coimcils 
could  obtain  a  review  by  the  central  authority  of 
decisions  in  relief  which  they  disapprove.  My 
countrymen  possess  many  virtues,  but  that  of 
"Poor  Law  modesty"  has  been  denied  them; 
every  Scot  believes  that,  whatever  there  may  be 
that  is  bej'ond  his  powers,  he  is  at  least  a  bom 
Poor  Law  administrator,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
he  signalises  his  first  entry  into  a  Parish  Council 
by  proceeding  to  upset  decisions  which  have  been 
the  evolution  of  many  years  of  experience ;  in 
time  he  occasionally  settles  down  into  a  useful 
member,  but  not  before  he  has  done  more  mischief 
than  can  be  easily  remedied.  I  should  like  then 
to  see  the  central  board  armed  with  the  power  of 
gently  curbing  him  till  he  is  able  to  run  alone. 

(2)  England  enjoys  no  monopoly  of  gTiardians 
inclined  to  plunder,  and  I  saw  so  much  that  was 
doubtful  —  or  worse  —  in  former  days  that  the 
audit  system  now  in  operation — defective  as  it  is 
— was  most  welcome.  But  I  fail  to  rmderstand 
why  we  in  Scotland  should  be  denied  the  much 
superior  system  established  in  the  South. 

Judging  from  my  own  experience  as  an  out- 
door officer,  the  district  auditor  would  very  soon 
become  not  merely  the  critic  but  the  tiaisted 
financial  adviser  of  his  local  officials,  and  the 
result  would  be  harmony  and  efficiency.  I  think 
it  is  hardly  maintained  that  the  English  sj'stem 
would  be  whoUy  self-supporting  from  the  first  in 
Scotland,  but  this  is  not  a  convincing  argument 
against  its  introduction — at  least  it  is  not  a  fatal 
objection  elsewhere. 

(3)  Attention  has  been  drawn  above  to  the 
position  of  governors  of  poorhouses  as  an  obstacle 
to  the  early  improvement  of  indoor  relief ;  it  is 
within  my  knowledge  that  a  governor,  many  years 
ago,  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  committee, 
and  was  idtimately  dismissed,  for  giving  effect  to 
recommendations  of  mine  which  seemed  not  un- 
reasonable.   They  were,  as  far  as  I  can  remember. 
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these,  viz. : — to  lock  the  entrance  gate  and  also 
the  back  entrance  of  die  honse  (leading  directly 
into  the  kitchen)  which  faced  it  at  a  distance  of 
four  or  five  yards.  Tlie  action  of  the  committee 
does  not  appear  altogether  free  from  painful 
suggestion.  The  poorhouse  governors  of  Scotland 
as  a  body  are  a  credit  to  the  public  sei-vice ;  their 
duties  are  onerous,  higldy  responsible,  and  ad- 
mirably performed  ;  it  is  thus  difhcidt  to  defend 
tlie  anomalous  position  in  wliicli,  as  compared 
with  ins^iectors  of  poor  and  even  with  tlieir  own 
medical  officers,  tliey  are  placed. 

The  Poor  Law  medical  officers  of  Scotland 
(other  than  those  attached  to  the  poorhouses)  are 
in  tlie  same  position  as  the  governors,  and,  like 
them,  have  strong  claims  to  the  protection  of  the 
central  board. 

(4)  It  may  perhaps  surprise  the  Commission  to 
Imow  that  tlie  Central  Board  in  Scotland  has 
really  no  authority  whatever  within  the  walls  of 
a  poorhouse — a  veiy  remarkable  position,  and  one 
that  has,  over  and  over  again  in  my  exjierience, 
produced  provoking  results.  The  most  the  Board 
can  do  in  the  exercise  of  authority  is  to  "  decline 
to  hold  tlie  offer  of  relief  in  the  poorhouse  of 
.  .  as  adequate " ;  the  result  being  to 
close  the  whole  establishment  and  dislocate  the 
entire  administrative  machine,  this  stringent 
course  has  never  been  adopted,  and  has  veiy 
rarely  been  tlu'eatened,  but  some  less  drastic 
means  of  dealing  witli  an  ill-managed  department 
has  always  seemed  to  me  easy  to  provide 
and  urgently  required.  The  plan  I  have  often 
urged  is  this,  viz. : — that  the  Board  shoiild  be 
required  to  giant  formal  license  to  the  occupation 
of  the  various  dejiartments  of  each  jioorhouse,  and 
should  be  empowered  to  modify  or  withdraw 
their  license  as  regards  the  whole  house  or  any 
dejjartment  thereof  when  they  may  deem  it 
necessaiy.  The  residt,  in  practice,  woidd  be 
that,  if  on  a  rare  occasion  the  Board  were  driven 
to  withdraw  a  license  (say  of  a  sick-ward  or 
nursery),  the  parochial  machineiy  would  remain 
undisturbed  except  as  regards  one  small  branch. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  conclude  witli  an 
illustration : — Many  years  ago,  in  the  days  of 
pauper  nursing,  1  lield  an  inquiiy  in  a  certain 
town  poorhouse ;  several  curious  facts  weie  dis- 
closed in  evidence,  but  the  most  curious  of  these 
was  that  the  hands  and  faces  of  the  sick  were 
washed  only  once  a  week  !  The  house  committee 
M^ere  greatlj^  amused,  and  it  was  quite  fifteen 
years  before  they  appointed  trained  nurses,  but,  if 
the  Board  had  possessed  the  powers  above 
suggested,  I  should  have  advised  that  the  license 
for  these  sick-wards  should  be  withdra-^ai  till 
decent  and  satisfactoiy  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  care  of  the  occupants — we  should  then 
have  had  trained  nurses  within  six  months.  Fidly 
realising  that  increased  powers  mean  increased 
responsibilities,  I  am  by  no  means  greedy  of 
power  for  the  central  board,  but  I  maintain  that 
what  I  suggest  above  does  not  exceed  the  limits 
•of  such  moderate  and  reasonable  control  as  should 
vest  in  the  Local  Government  Board. 

21.  Tliere  still  remains  one  serious  matter  on  which, 
as  I  am  now  free  from  official  trammels,  I  desire  briefly 
to  touch — the  more  so  that  tlie  bulk  of  tlie  evidence 
before  the  Commission  will  probably  be  derived  from 
those  whose  mouths,  on  certain  points,  are  officially  closed. 
In  those  sections  of  the  Local  Government  Act  conferruig 
powers,  the  words  fi-equently  occur  "  the  Board  shall 
(or  may)  "  do  this  or  that,  and  ordinaiy  persons  would  no 
doubt  conclude  that,  when  the  word  "  Board  "  is  used, 
"  Board  "  is  meant.  But,  during  my  tenure  of  office  as 
vice-president,  it  happened  more  than  once  that  the 
word  was  interpreted  to  mean  not  the  Board  but  the 
Secretaiy  for  Scotland.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  desire 
on  the  part  of  my  colleagnes  to  oppose  the  wishes  of  the 
president;  on  the  contrary,  there  was  every  desire  to 
give  effect  to  them ;  but,  when  the  statute  distinctly 
enacts  that  "  the  Board  shall  (or  may) "  I  conceive  that 
the  president's  position  was  intended  to  be  that  of  a 
member  of  the  Board,  with  probably  a  casting  vote  when 
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the  members  were  equally  divided  in  opinion.  I  entirely 
admit  that,  if  a  majority  of  the  Board  should  resolve  on 
a  coiTupt  proceeding  or  one  manifestly  opposed  to  public 
policy,  the  nobile  offieium  of  the  Secretaiy  for  Scotland 
(not  as  president  of  the  Board)  would  emerge,  and  it 
would  be  his  duty  to  veto  the  proposed  action.  The 
Commission  will  perhaps  allow  me  to  illustrate  my 
meaning  by  a  case  in  point : — The  statute  requires  the 
Board  to  appoint  local  auditors,  and,  at  least  while  I  was 
chairman,  we  had  but  one  aim,  viz. : — to  ajipoint  the 
most  suitable  candidates  quite  irrespective  of  their 
political  opinions.  I  personally  neitlier  knew  nor  cared 
what  political  opinions  were  held  by  any  of  our  officers. 
If  then  the  Board,  after  careful  inquiiy,  propiosed  to 
appoint  an  auditor,  would  it  be  competent  to  the 
president  to  order  the  appointment  of  another  person  ? 
I  maintain  that  it  would  not,  though,  as  I  liave  above 
explained,  special  information  not  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Board  might  fuUy  justify  the  interposition  of  a  veto  by 
the  Secretary  for  Scotland.  The  Commission  will  recog- 
nise the  wide  difference  between  an  assumption  of  the 
Board's  powers  as  to  an  appointment  on  one  hand  and 
tlie  veto  on  the  other ;  the  matter,  in  my  judgment, 
should  be  adjusted  in  the  sense  of  the  statute  or  should 
be  the  subject  of  further  legislation. 

56419.  (Chairman.)  From  your  statement  I  see  that 
you  were  appointed  junior  outdoor  officer  vmder  tlie 
Board  of  SupeiTision  in  the  year  1867  ? — Yes. 

56420.  There  would  therefore  be  a  period  of  about 
twentj'-two  years  between  the  date  at  which  you  were 
appointed  and  the  creation  of  the  new  Poor  Law  under 
the  Act  of  1845  ? — Yes ;  just  about  that. 

56421.  The  condition  of  things  of  which  you  have 
given  a  description  appears  to  have  been  very  imsatisfac- 
tory  ? — Most  imsatisfactoiy.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  explain 
that  the  administration  started  without  any  outdoor 
officers  at  all,  and  I  think  tliat  partly  accoimted  for  the 
condition  into  which  matters  had  grown. 

56422.  I  suppose  the  system  of  1845  M^as  the  one  in 
which  compulsion  to  a  certain  extent  superseded  volimtary 
effort? — Yes,  I  fancy  so.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
condition  of  matters  before  1845,  I  may  say. 

56423.  You  give  a  graphic  description  in  your  state- 
■  ment  of  the  pauperism,  which  was  veiy  high,  and  of  the 

poorhouses,  many  of  which  you  examined  and  fomid  to 
be  in  a  veiy  bad  condition  ? — Yes  ;  I  had  the  inspection 
of  them  all. 

56424.  The  children,  you  say,  were  many  of  them 
verminous  ? — I  think  without  exception  that  those  I  saw 
were  verminous. 

56425.  And  there  was  no  labour  system,  and  no 
attempt  at  classification? — That  is  so. 

56426.  Then  side  by  side  with  tliat  you  found  a  veiy 
wild  abuse  of  outdoor  relief  ? — There  certainly  was  that. 

56427.  But  measures  were  almost  immediately  taken 
to  tiy  and  improve  the  condition  of  tilings  ?— We  tried 
oiu-  best  for  a  great  many  years,  and  I  think  succeeded 
more  or  less. 

56428.  That  was,  I  suppose,  by  continuous  steady 
pressure  ? — Simply  by  holding  meetings  and  visiting  the 
chairman  and  writing  reports  which  were  published, 
and  by  degrees  taken  up  by  the  Press,  and  so  on. 

56429.  The  result  was  by  these  changes  of  methods  of 
administration  the  pauperism  fell  from  4'1  per  cent,  in 
1868  to  2^5  per  cent,  in  1883  ? — Yes ;  very  nearly  one- 
half. 

56430.  Although  the  conditions  of  the  countiy  im- 
proved, that  fact  was  not  in  itself  sufficient  to  explain 
the  change  ? — No,  I  think  not,  for  there  were  periods  of 
very  bad  trade  during  those  years. 

56431.  One  of  the  first  things  that  you  did,  I  see,  was  The  poorhouse 
to  try  and  enforce,  to  use  your  own  words,  a  consistent     a  test,  and 
and  reasoned  use  of  the  test  ? — Yes,  that  was  one  of  om-  qijestion  as  to 
points. 

56432.  The  test  being  tlie  house,  of  course  ? — Yes. 

56433.  It  has  rather  been  suggested  to  us  by  the 
evidence  we  have  been  taldng  that  originally  the  poor- 
house was  merely  a  receptacle  for  certain  classes  of 
pauper  applicants,  and  that  the  test  was  not  in  the  minds 
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MINUTES  OP  EVIDENCE: 


Ur  Malcolm  of  those  who  set  up  the  poorhouse  in  the  first  instance  ? 
i'Neill,  C.B.  — I  thinli  it  is  plain  that  that  was  not  so. 

7  May  1907.     56434.  You  do   not   accept   that  statement?  —  No, 

  because  the  circular  of  Febraary  2,  1850,  puts  it  very 

plainly  in  the  opposite  sense ;  it  divides  the  poor  into 
two  classes — the  disabled  and  the  dissolute. 

56435.  So  then  you  would  contend  that  fi-om  the  first 
it  was  a  test  ? — I  clearly  think  so,  from  the  first. 

56436.  The  test  was  the  main  change,  was  it,  that  was 
effected? — Yes,  the  test  was  the  main  change,  and  it 
involved,  of  course,  the  improvement  of  the  poorhouse 
discipline  as  part  of  it. 

56437.  The  material  condition  and  the  discipline  of 
the  poorhouse  were  improved  ? — Yes. 

56438.  And  the  test  was  offered  outside  ? — Yes. 
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56439.  Whilst  we  are  on  that  point,  to  have  a  satis- 
factoiy  test  j^ou  want  efficient  classification,  do  you  not  ? 
— You  want  efficient  classification,  imdoubtedly,  so  as  to 
separate  the  dissolute  class  from  the  others. 

56440.  Are  you  an  advocate  of  the  extension  of  area  ? 
— On  the  contrary,  I  am  dead  against  the  extended  area 

tending  the  for  assessment.  I  would  make  each  parish  collect  its 
oor  Law  own  rates,  and  feel  its  own  pressure ;  then  we  should 
sa.  have  it  improving  its  administration  automatically. 

56441.  Are  you  in  favour  of  combinations  ? — Certainly 
not,  except  for  poorhouse  purposes. 

56442.  How  would  you  work  a  larger  area  ?  Would 
yoii  leave  the  methods  of  selection  and  of  administration 
as  regards  applications  to  an  individual  j)arish  much  the 
same  as  they  are  now  ? — I  think  they  must  be  left  so, 
and  also  the  arrangement  of  settlements.  Each  parish 
must  bear  its  own  responsibility  for  its  whole  dealing 
with  the  paupers. 

56443.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  the  law  of 
settlement  can  be  abolished  ? — I  think  certainly  not. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  great  pity  to  abolish  it.  There 
is  one  thing  I  may  say  that  might  be  simplified ;  and 
that  is  the  collection  of  assessments.  Each  parish  should 
be  rated  according  to  its  needs,  but  the  collection  might 
be  very  much  simplified  by  abolishing  the  parish 
collector,  and  having  it  collected  by  the  district,  or  the 
county  council,  whichever  is  the  simplest. 

56444.  Is  the  system  of  valuation  pretty  much  the 
same  in  different  parishes? — I  think  it  is  identical  all 
over  Scotland. 

56445.  I  see  you  like  the  parochial  unit,  from  the 
increased  Imowledge'  that  the  smaller  area  gives  to  the 
people  who  are  administering  relief  ? — Yes ;  everybody 
knows  everybody's  circumstances  in  a  coimtry  parish. 

56446.  And  the  system — we  have  had  a  good  deal  of 
evidence  on  it — of  combination,  and  of  parishes  with  no 
poorhouse  contracting  with  a  parish  that  has  a  poor- 
house, has  worked  weU  on  the  whole  ? — It  has  worked 
very  weU  indeed  as  far  as  my  exf)erience  has  gone.  In 
my  early  days,  there  were  a  great  many  parishes  that 
had  no  poorhouse  accommodation ;  for  instance,  the  whole 
county  of  Berwick  was  absolutely  without  poorhouse 
accommodation,  and,  of  course,  the  condition  of  matters 
there  was  dreadful. 

56447.  Now  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  combinations 
being  increased,  and  the  area  enlarged  ? — None,  for  poor- 
house pui'poses. 

56448.  Supposing  that  were  done,  would  you  prefer 
the  contract  system  to  levying  a  common  rate  for  the 
poorhouse? — Most  certainly;  I  think  their  volimtary 
contracts  are  much  simpler.- 

bjection  to  56449.  What  is  the  drawback  now  to  levying  a  uniform 
uniform  rate  rate  for  the  poorhouse  ? — It  really  would  be  levied  as  a 
Poo^'  rate,  and  I  should  like  to  see  each  parish  bear 
absolutely  its  own  poor  rate,  and  to  feel  the  pressure  of 
it  if  it  rose,  and  to  feel  the  lightening  of  it  if  it  fell, 
because  that  interests  everybody  in  the  parish  more  or 
less  in  Poor  Law  administration. 

56450.  And  a  uniform  institutional  or  poorhouse  rate 
would  not  operate  fairly,  jow  think? — It  would  tend 
to  equalise  the  thing,  which  is  just  what  I  want  to  avoid. 

56451.  Assuming  you  have  that  form  of  rate,  I  suppose 
you  would  contend  that  the  tendency  of  each  parish  as 
they  paid  a  uniform  rate  would  be  rather  to  pixt  their 
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hands  into  that  fund  as  much  as  they  cordd  ? — That  is 
so ;  it  woidd  be  somebody  else's  pocket.  That  is  the 
sort  of  feeling  that  would  grow  up  with  a,  uniform  rate. 

56452.  Coming  back  to  the  test,  are  you  satisfied  now  Relaxing  of 
with  the  application  of  the  test? — I  do  not  think  anyone  poorhouse tei 
is  absolutely  satisfied  with  it ;  I  think  of  late  there  has  f  "'I  t^n^eno; 

"  '  I'  111  1  T»(l  ICOT'lnn 

been  rather  a  tendency  to  wander  away  from  the  old 
direction.  The  discipline  of  the  poorhouses,  I  think, 
has  been  rather  relaxed  of  late  years.  People  have 
become  a  little  too  benevolent  in  dealing  with  the 
dissolute  classes.  Then  I  think  there  has  been  in  some 
of  the  large  town  parishes  a  tendency  to  add  to  the 
outdoor  relief,  in  fact  to  fall  back  into  the  old  system 
with  a  sort  of  idea  of  benevolence,  which,  I  think,  is  a 
mistaken  one. 

56453.  Do   you  think  that  the  discipline  is  at  all  Effect  of 
affected,  and  that  the  administration  of  the  poorhouse  insecui-ity 
has  gone  back  owing  to  the  governor  being  liable  to  °*  tenure  of 

dismissal  ? — I  think  it  may  have  done.    Certainly  it  was  ^^^^ 

,,  ,  ,       y  .  ,  .•'  governors  an 

one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  an  imj^rovement  m  poor-  "utdoor 
house  administration  ;  we  could  not  get  the  governors  to  medical 
do  what  we  wished  because  they  were  simply  afraid  of  oflicers. 
their  emploj^ers. 

56454.  Would  you  therefore  in  any  alteration  of  the 
Poor  Law  make  the  governor's  a  statutory  appointment  ? 
— Most  certainly.  I  may  say  that  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  the  Lord  Advocate  who  passed  the  Poor  Law 
Act.  I  asked  him  why  he  did  not  at  the  time  the  Act 
was  passed  put  the  governors  in  the  position  of  inspectors 
of  poor.  His  reply  was  that  the  state  of  opinion  in  the 
House  of  Commons  was  such  that  he  had  great  difficulty 
in  getting  the  protection  for  the  inspectors,  and  he  said  : 
"If  I  had  put  the  governors  in  I  should  have  lost  the 
'  BiU." 

56455.  I  suppose  in  the  same  way  you  would  protect 
the  medical  officer  ? — Most  certainly ;  I  think  the 
medical  officers  all  over  Scotland  are  entitled  to 
protection. 

56456.  Because  they  play  a  very  important  jjart  as 
regards  the  certificate  ? — A  very  important  part  indeed. 
Then  you  see  there  is  the  anomaly  that  while  the 
governor  of  the  poorhouse  is  dismissable  by  the  local 
board,  his  own  medical  officer  is  protected.  1  think  that 
is  such  a  pity. 

56457.  Going  now  to  the  able-bodied,  you  think  the 
interj)retation  which  is  given  to  that  term  is  sufficiently 
understood  and  definite  in  Scotland  ? — I  think  in  Scotland 
we  know  quite  well  what  an  able-bodied  person  means  ; 
it  means  what  you  call  in  England  the  unemployed. 

56458.  You  contend  that  any  relaxation  of  the 
definition  amounts  practically  to  giving  relief  to  the 
unemployed  ? — Practically  I  think  so. 

56459.  On  the  other  hand,  the  letter  of  the  law  being 
so  stringent,  the  medical  officer  gets  the  local  board  out 
of  difficulties  by  giving  a  certificate  when  a  man  might 
legally  come  under  the  definition  of  able-bodied  ? — Yes. 
It  is  very  humanely  interpreted  in  Scotland. 

56460.  Then  as  regards  dependants,  do  you  think  that 
the  provision  is  enforceable  by  which  the  dependants  of 
an  able-bodied  man  are  not  entitled  to  relief? — You 
cannot  avoid  it ;  it  is  part  of  the  system. 

56461.  Woidd  you  keep  that  as  part  of  the  code? — It 
is  the  weak  point  of  it ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

56462.  Admitting  that  that  is  the  weak  point,  you  stiU 
would  retain  the  rigid  prohibition  against  relief  to  the 
able-bodied  ? — Certainly. 

56463.  I  see  that  in  paragraph  19  you  attach  great 
importance  to  the  analysis  which  the  Board's  officers 
made  of  each  case  on  the  roll ;  you  refer  there,  I  suppose, 
to  what  in  England  we  should  call  rather  a  case-paper  ? — 
I  can  give  the  Commissioners  specimens  of  what  I  refer 
to.  It  is  a  very  simple  matter ;  it  is  merely  going  over 
the  cases  on  the  roU  and  enumerating  the  salient  points, 
and  showing  v,rhere  the  Parish  Council  may  be  said  to 
have  gone  wrong.  Here  are  the  first  three  circulars  *  that 
were  issued ;  they  are  identical  except  as  to  the  tables 
attached  to  them,  which  bring  the  cases  up  to  date. 
These  circulars  were  very  satisfactory  and  most  useful. 
It  was,  in  fact,  one  circular  which  was  issued  in  identical 
terms  tliree  times,  I  think,  and  then  was  issued  practi- 

*  The  circulars  were  dated  28th  January  1878,  26th  July  1883,  and  20th 
October  1887.  For  copies  of  the  first  two,  see  papers  handed  in  by  Mr 
John  T.  Maxwell,  App.  CLIX.  (B.),  Nos.  Sa  and  b. 
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calty  in  the  same  terms,  but  slightly  enlarged  at  the  time 
of  tlie  formation  of  tlie  Local  Goverameut  Board  for 
Scotland. 

56464.  These  are  not  reports  of  the  inspectors  oi  poor 
on  the  persons  wlio  are  receiving  relief? — No;  they  are 
the  reports  of  our  officers  on  inspecting  the  books  made 
to  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  by  the  Board  sent 
domi  to  tlie  Parish  Council  for  revision. 

56465.  Do  the  general  superintendents  in  Scotland 
take  up  individual  cases  in  this  way  now? — I  do  not 
know,  of  course,  but  they  ouglit  to  do  so.  I  fancy  tliey 
do  so  stilL    It  was  very  useful,  certainly. 

56466.  I  see,  according  to  tliese  circulars  tliat  you  have 
just  handed  in,  that  action  was  taken  in  a  number  of 
cases  ? — Yes,  in  almost  all ;  and  it  residted  favourably,  I 
think,  in  the  majoritj'  of  the  cases. 

56467.  (Mr  Booth.)  This  system  prevails  up  till  to-day, 
you  think? — 1  understand  from  Mr  Patten-MacDougaU 
that  it  prevails  still. 

56468.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  But  we  have  amplified 
tlie  forms  ? — Yes,  but  it  is  practically  the  same  thing,  I 
believe. 

56469.  It  is  the  main  work  of  the  general  superintendent, 
is  it  not  ? — I  believe  so.  I  may  say  that  I  had  the  honour 
of  introducing  the  system ;  it  was  my  invention  as  an 
outside  officer. 

56470.  (Cliairmnn.)  This  was  only  bringing  what  you 
woidd  call,  I  suppose,  experienced  pressure  on  the  local 
authorities  ? — That  is  so.  Of  course  there  was  no  com- 
pulsion whatever,  hut  then  I  may  explain  that  this  rei^ort 
which  the  outdoor  officer  made  upon  the  parish  usually 
followed  an  intei^view  with  the  chairman  which  he  had 
had  upon  the  spot,  and  perhaps  an  attendance  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Parish  Council ;  then  tliis  report  came 
down  to  clinch  it. 

56471.  I  think  we  should  like  to  put  these  in  our 
evidence  ? — Please  retain  them  ;  I  have  brought  them  on 
purpose  for  the  Commission. 

56472.  Would  these  cases  to  which  the  superintendent 
called  attention  come  under  the  notice  of  the  auditor  ? — 
1  do  not  think  the  auditor  ever  touclies  that.  At  the 
time  wlien  we  had  our  present  audit  first  established  we 
Iioped  that  it  woidd  be  so,  but  I  think  it  was  decided  that 
it  must  not  be. 

56473.  I  see  you  want  to  adopt  the  English  system 
of  audit? — Certainly.  The  Scottish  system  is  very 
inefficient  compared  with  the  English  system,  but  ours 
is  an  immense  improvement  upon  the  no-audit  at  all 
that  we  had  before. 

56474.  The  combined  power  of  the  superintendent  in 
analysing  individual  cases  and  of  the  official  audit  would 
of  course  be  veiy  strong  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  most 
effectual.  I  do  not  know  whether  in  England  the 
auditor  interferes  with  that  sort  of  thing,  but  I  have 
always  thought  he  should.  I  should  like  to  hand  in  a 
report  dated  1st  July  1872,  showing  the  class  of  cases 
that  we  had  in  Berwickshire  when  the  whole  county  was 
absolutely  without  poorhouse  accommodation.  (Handing 
in  same.)* 

56475.  You  attach  great  importance  to  the  power  of 
appeal  on  the  question  of  inadequate  relief,  do  you 
not  ? — I  think  it  is  an  admirable  thing. 

56476.  Woid-d  you  agree  with  previous  witnesses  tliat 
the  result  of  it  was  to  tend  towards  uniformity  ? — I  think 
it  had  a  distinct  effect  in  that  direction.  The  power  has 
been  extended,  too,  of  recent  years,  and  it  now  applies 
to  an  appeal  against  removal  from  parish  to  parish.  As 
you  may  understand,  in  the  case  of  people  coming  from 
the  Highlands  to  work  in  the  South,  after  having  given 
their  whole  lives  to  work  in  various  parishes  of  the 
South,  tliey  find  it  rather  a  crael  thing  to  be  ordered 
home  when  all  their  relations  are  dead  ;  and  now  they 
can  appeal  against  that  removal. 

56477.  Is  that  an  alteration  of  settlement? — No,  the 
settlement  remains  where  it  should  be  ;  but  they  cannot 
be  sent  home. 

56478.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  That  is  under  the 
Act  of  1898,  1  think?— Yes;  and  further,  the  Local 
Government  Board  can  fix  the  aliment  that  they  are  to 
receive  where  they  are  living— which  is  very  important. 

*  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Superviiiion,  1872  [C— 681 
-1§72.] 


56479.  (Chairman.)  Then  I  see  you  would  like  the 
minority  to  appeal  against  an  excessive  aliment  ? — I 
think  so.  I  may  say  that  a  suggestion  was  made  the 
other  day  to  me  by  Mr  Murray,  who,  I  think,  has  been 
a  witness  here,  that  it  might  be  well  to  put  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  inspectoi'  of  poor  to  make  this  appeal.  I 
am  a  little  doubtfol  about  that,  because  I  think  the 
inspector  would  be  sometimes  piutting  himself  in  rather 
an  invidious  position  as  regards  his  Parish  Council ;  so 
I  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  appeal  in  the 
hands  of  the  minority. 

56480.  As  regards  the  refusal  of  relief,  are  you  in 
favour  of  the  appeal  to  the  sheriff? — I  think  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  some  appeal. 

56481.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  the  sheriffs' 
views  differ  and  that  there  is  not  much  uniformity  in 
their  decisions  ? — There  is  a  want  of  uniformity,  but  I 
would  not  suggest  certainly  that  the  appeal  should  be 
transferred  to  the  Local  Government  Board.  I  think  it 
is  far  better  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff. 

56482.  You  prefer  it  so,  even  with  this  want  of 
imiformity  ?— Yes ;  it  is  a  judicial  decision. 

56483.  You  believe  that  these  two  methods  of  appeal 
are  popular,  and  are  rather  ingrained  in  the  minds  of 
the  Scottish  people  ? — The  appeal  against  inadequate 
relief  has  been  very  largely  used. 

56484.  You  have  had  great  administrative  experience  ; 
woid-d  you  say  that  the  residts  of  those  appeals  have 
been  in  favour  of  good  and  imiform  administration  on 
the  whole  ? — I  think  so.  I  think  the  decisions  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  as  far  as  I  remember  them, 
were  very  just. 

56485.  You  state  in  paragraph  20  (4),  "That  the 
'  Central  Board  in  Scotland  has  really  no  authority  what- 
'  ever  within  the  walls  of  the  poorhouse  "  ? — That  is  so ; 
it  has  no  real  authority  whatever. 

56486.  Assuming  you  thi-eatened  to  withdraw  a  license, 
you  would  punish  tlie  paupers  and  you  would  not  punish 
the  Parish  Council,  would  you? — If  you  took  a  single 
department  in  the  poorhouse  and  withdrew  the  license,  it 
would  be  closed,  and  the  Parish  Council  would  have  to 
provide  elsewhere  for  the  inmates  who  were  there 
accommodated. 

56487.  They  would  be  obliged  to  do  that,  would  they? 
— Certainly. 

56488.  Have  you  any  power  of  declaring  a  Parish 
Council  in  default? — I  know  of  no  such  power.  The 
only  power  we  have  with  regard  to  the  poorhouse  is  to 
say,  You  shall  not  use  it. 

56489.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  There  is  a  power 
under  the  87th  section  of  the  Poor  Law  Act,  is  there 
not,  by  which,  when  a  Parish  Coimcil  refuse  or  neglect 
to  do  what  is  by  law  required  of  them,  the  Local 
Government  Board  may  take  them  into  court  ? — Yes, 
that  is  quite  tme.  I  did  not  really  follow  the  word 
"  default,"  as  we  never  use  it  in  Scotland.  The  Local 
Government  Board  have  the  power  of  taking  the  whole 
management  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Parish  Council, 
and  jilacing  it  in  the  hands  of  pei-sons  nominated  by 
them,  if  the  Parish  Council  do  not  elect  the  members  to 
serve  on  the  Council. 

56490.  That  has  been  done  in  Barra  under  the  Act 
of  1894,  has  it  not? — Yes  ;  and  that  is  what  I  mean. 

56491.  (Chairman.)  But  in  that  case,  of  course,  the 
parish  must  put  themselves  in  the  wrong  by  not  electing 
their  own  Council? — Yes.  1  think  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  Scotland,  if  the  Parish  Council  refuse 
to  do  what  is  by  law  required  of  them,  may  go  to  the 
Court  of  Session,  as  they  can  do  nothing  of  themselves 
under  the  87th  section  of  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1845. 
My  contention  as  regards  the  licensing  of  the  poorhouse 
is  that  the  power  would  never  have  to  be  used,  as  the 
possession  of  the  power  would  make  it  unnecessary  to 
use  it.  The  Board  have  never  had  occasion  to  use  the 
only  power  that  they  have,  and  that  is  to  cease  holding 
the  poorhouses  as  an  offer  of  adequate  relief.  Similarly, 
1  do  not  believe  it  would  ever  have  to  use  the  poAver  of 
withdrawing  the  license  from  any  portion  of  the  poor- 
house— the  simple  threat  to  do  it  would  be  enough. 

56492.  In  your  last  paragraph  you  call  attention  to 
the  position  of  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  as  regards 
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appointmeuts  imder  the  Local  Government  Board  ? — 
Perhaps  I  had  better  not  have  said  it. 

56493.  I  do  not  know.  The  difficulty  of  the  suggestion 
you  make  is  that  under  Parlianientaiy  Government  the 
head  of  a  department  must  be  responsible  for  all  the 
department  do,  and  consequently  whatever  j^ou  may 
call  the  tribunal,  he  would  pi-actically  control  all  the 
appointments.  As  long  as  you  have  the  official  re- 
sponsibility, I  think  you  cannot  get  away  from  that  ? — 
That  is  so. 

56494.  Your  idea  is  that  he  should  have  the  veto 
only  ? — I  think  he  ought  to  have  a  veto  certainly,  if  he 
found  the  Board  was  doing  something  that  was  quite 
wrong ;  but  I  really  think  that  when  he  is  a  member  of 
a  Board  he  shoiild  not  override  their  decisions  and  make 
himself  the  Board. 

56495.  Is  he  the  president  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  ? — Yes. 

56496.  Summing  up  your  evidence,  you  are  on  the 
whole  pretty  well  satisfied  with  the  Scottish  Poor  Law  as 
it  at  present  exists,  but  you  woidd  like  to  have  more 
classification,  and  a  larger  combination  for  that  purpose  ? 
— For  rating  purposes — or  for  collecting  purposes,  I 
should  say ;  not  for  rating  purposes. 

56497.  Are  there  any  other  suggestions  you  have  got 
to  make  ? — I  thiiik  Scotland  wants  the  same  audit  as 
England.  I  understand  that  a  very  large  sum  is  granted 
from  the  Treasury  to  Ireland  for  the  audit. 

56498.  There  are  also  various  ways  that  you  have 
suggested  in  which  you  would  give  more  powers  in 
Scotland  ? — A  little  more  power,  yes. 

56499.  Subject  to  that,  you  think  the  system  works 
well  ? — I  think  it  does  work  well ;  I  think  it  is  suited 
to  the  people,  and  I  think  they  understand  it. 

56500.  One  little  point  of  peculiarity  in  the  Scottish 
Poor  Law  is  the  boarding  out  of  the  children  ;  I  suppose 
you  qiiite  a])prove  of  that  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  an  admir- 
able system  as  long  as  there  is  not  too  much  inspection. 
The  mistake,  I  think,  that  you  make  in  England  is  that 
they  are  eternally  insf)ecting.  It  would  never  have  done 
in  Scotland  if  we  had  gone  on  inspecting  in  that  Avay. 

56501.  Do  you  know  within  your  experience  of  any 
cases  of  maltreatment  of  children  ? — I  cannot  recall  one 
single  case  since  I  have  been  connected  with  the  Board. 
I  have  had  many  cases  in  which  there  were  complaints, 
but  I  do  not  think  they  were  ever  borne  out.  There  was 
one  very  serious  complaint,  I  recollect,  which  was  not 
investigated  by  me,  but  there  is  a  report  upon  it  in  one 
of  our  Blue  Books.  I  think  there  were  twelve  or  fourteen 
children  boarded  in  one  house,  and  the  Board  of  Super- 
vision, as  it  was  in  tliose  days,  thought  this  was  far  too 
many,  so  they  sent  one  of  my  colleagues  down  to  inspect 
it.  His  report  showed  that  it  was  a  most  admirably 
managed  jjlace — so  much  so  that  one  of  the  old  pupils 
had  sent  his  motherless  child  there  to  be  taken  charge  of 
by  the  matron  who^  had  brouglit  him  up. 

56502.  In  your  time  were  there  any  proposals  made 
about  dealing  with  phthisis  ? — Only  at  the  very  last. 

56503.  It  is  a  new  development,  I  suppose  ?^It  is 
quite  a  new  development.  1  think  the  only  large  Parish 
Council  tliat  had  begam  to  experiment  was  the  Parish 
Council  of  Edinburgh. 

56504.  Do  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland 
present  great  rating  difficulties  as  we  shoidd  call  them  ? — 
Dreadfid.  Tliey  cannot  collect  the  rates,  and  their  rates 
are  so  tremendously  heavy,  partly  because  there  is  a 
failure  to  pay  on  the  part  of  so  many  people. 

56505.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  so  much  a  question 
of  Poor  Law  as  a  question  of  the  general  want  of 
management  ?— Of  course  it  is ;  and  when  people  are 
crowded  on  an  area  that  will  not  support  them,  and  they 
have  no  work  to  do,  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  be 
othervrise. 

56506.  There  is  not,  imder  the  existing  conditions,  the 
means  of  self-support  for  the  number  of  people  who  are 
on  these  islands,  is  there  ? — Certainly  not. 

56507.  What  is  your  view  about  it?  Do  you  think 
anything  can  be  done  to  improve  the  conditions?—! 
think  the  soundest  thing  that  ever  was  done  by  any 


Govei'nment  was  Lord  Lothian's  emigration  scheine,  if  it 
had  only  been  allowed  to  go  on ;  but  it  was  attacked 
from  every  side,  and  especially  on  the  spot  by  the 
agitators.  I  was  the  person  wlio  had  to  recruit  the 
emigrants,  so  I  knew  all  about  it.  All  the  first  emigrants 
that  were  recraited  were  of  an  admirable  class,  but  in 
every  case  these  people,  as  soon  as  they  got  the  tickets, 
withdrew  under  the  influence  of  the  agitators.  The 
result  was  that  the  people  who  were  actually  sent  to 
Canada,  although  the  full  number  were  sent,  were  of  a 
very  inferior  type ;  biit  even  the  first  lot  that  went 
succeeded  verj'  well.  The  second  lot  did  not  succeed, 
owing  entirely  to  a  gi-oss  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  ; 
Canadian  Govei-nment,  who,  having  promised  a  certain 
area,  failed  to  keep  their  promise  and  made  no  prepara- 
tions whatever.  ' 

56508.  There  seems  to  be  a  special  difficulty  as  regards  Difficulties  as 
the  provision  of  medical  attendance  in  those  parts  ? —  to  medical 
Yes,  there  is  a  great  difficulty,  because  the  areas  are  so  relief  in  High- 
enormous,  lands  and 

Islands. 

56509.  They  are  not  allowed  by  law  to  i^rovide  houses 
for  the  doctors,  I  imderstand  ? — That  is  so. 


56510.  What  is  your  view  abo^^t  that  ? — I  think  they 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  build  houses  for  the  doctors,  most 
certainly ;  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  accommodation  for 
the  doctors.  I  think  I  would  make  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  the  critic  of  the  plans  of  the  houses. 

56511.  I  gather  that  in  your  judgment  no  relief  from 
the  Imperial  Exchequer,  and  no  general  rate,  will  really 
touch  the  heart  of  the  difficulty? — It  will  have  to  be 
given  eveiy  year  if  they  began  it,  but  it  must  be  done,  I 
am  afraid.  1  do  not  see  the  slightest  hope  of  improve- 
ment in  that  country.  I  am  told — I  do  not  know  what 
trath  there  is  in  it — that  there  has  been  a  discovery  of 
very  valuable  minerals  in  Long  Island  within  the  last 
few  months.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of 
mmeTals,  whether  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  it  worth 
working  nobody  yet  knows,  hut  that  will  be  inquired 
into  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  If  it  really  turns  out 
as  expected,  it  will  be  a  perfect  godsend  to  that  countiy, 
if  they  will  only  work  at  it ;  but  I  am  afraid  thej^  will 
have  to  import  miners  from  elsewhei'e  to  do  it. 

56512.  I  Tinderstand  that  though  there  is  a  great  catch 
of  fish  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  of  these  islands, 
that  is  done  by  fishermen  from  other  parts  of  Scotland  ? 
— The  most  of  it  is  so,  I  belieA^e.  Of  course  there  are 
local  boats,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  tliere  ought  to  be. 
Then  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  fishing  boat  nowadays 
is  rather  an  expensive  thing ;  it  costs  about  £1,000  to 
£1,200,  even  for  a  sailing  boat,  including  gear,  sails 
and  so  on. 

56513.  {Mr  Patten  -  MacDougall.)  As  regards  the 
number  of  outdoor  superintendents,  you  tell  us  they  have 
been  increased  since  you  first  became  one  ? — Yes. 

56514a.  Do  you  think  the  four  we  now  have  are  able  to 
cover  the  ground  ? — I  think  they  shoxdd,  but  I  think 
possibly  you  will  want  another  one  or  two  if  you  are 
going  to  require  them  to  go  mimitely  into  the  cases,  and 
of  course  the  more  minutely  they  go  into  the  cases,  the 
better  the  work  is  done. 

56514.  As  I  imderstand  it,  you  regard  that  as  one 
of  the  most  effective  departments  of  Scottish  Poor  Law 
administration? — Certainly.  It  is  really  the  super- 
vision of  the  visiting. 

56515.  The  general  siiperintendents  are,  I  think,  always 
in  touch  with  the  parish  councillors  on  the  one  side, 
and  with  the  Local  Government  Board  on  the  other  ?  — 
Certainly. 

56516.  They  are  a  means  of  communication  between 
the  two  ? — Certainly. 

56517.  They  keep  themselves  informed  as  to  every- 
thing that  is  going  on  in  the  locality  which  they 
administer  ? — They  should  do  so. 

56518.  And  they  come  to  the  Local  Goveniment 
Board  in  order  to  see  what  the  Board  are  doing  on 
any  matters  that  may  have  arisen  in  the  course  of  the 
Board's  administration? — Certainly.  They  ought  to  be 
on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  the  Parish  Councils 
always. 

56519.  As  regards  the  Parish  Councils,  are  you  able 
to  express  any  opinion  upon  the  type  of  parish  councillors 
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of  that  you  get,  as  compared  with  those  who  formed  the 
old  jiarochial  boards? — I  am  afi'aid  the  old  parochial 
Ijoard  was  better.  But  then  you  see  the  backbone,  as 
I  might  say,  of  the  parochial  board  was  composed  of 
heritors  who  went  on  from  year  to  year,  and  so,  of 
course,  became  very  experienced.  I  think  it  is  a 
pity  that  tire  Parish  Councils  are  elected  entire ; 
I  think  it  would  be  far  better  if  there  had  been  an 
election  of  a  third  every  j^ear. 

56520.  As  is  the  case  with  town  councils  ? — Yes. 

56521.  You  would  distinguish  there  as  between 
burghal  Parish  Coimcils  and  landward  or  rural  Parish 
Coimcils  ? — I  thiidc  the  same  rule  would  ajiply  to  both  ; 
I  think  they  woidd  both  be  better  for  having  one-third 
only  of  new  members  every  year. 

56522.  That  might  add  to  the  exjjense,  might  it  not  V 
— Yes,  no  doubt ;  and  that  was  the  objection  to  it  which 
was  pressed  at  tlie  time,  I  recollect. 

56523.  Do  you  thiidi  tliat  would  lead  to  greater 
interest  being  taken  in  the  elections? — I  am  sure  it 
would.  An  entire  council  coming  new  to  their  business 
are  sure  to  go  wrong ;  it  is  i-ather  an  intricate  business 
to  manage. 

56524.  It  would,  of  course,  promote  continuity  of 
administration  ? — Yes ;  and  continuity  of  administration 
is  really  a  great  point. 

56525.  {Chairman.)  Was  the  third  that  came  in  a 
third  of  the  entire  area  ? — It  was  a  third  of  the  number. 

56526.  The  election  was  over  the  whole  area  ? — Yes, 
and  a  third  of  the  number  came  in  new. 

56527.  Of  course  the  local  objection  is  the  expense  ? 
— Yes  ;  that  is,  to  having  an  election  every  year  instead 
of  one  election  every  three  years. 

56528.  (Mr  Patten-MacDongnll .)  Would  the  larger  cost 
of  the  more  frequent  elections  be  compensated  by  the 
result  that  the  cost  of  administration  would  be  thereby 
diminished? — I  cannot  really  say.  No  doubt  tire  cost 
of  an  election  sometimes  is  very  much  too  large,  and 
I  think  I  remember  some  opinions  of  yours  to  that 
effect. 

56529.  As  regards  the  outer  islands  and  the  relief  of 
those  overburdened  parishes,  are  you  aware  of  the  report 
of  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh's  Local  Taxation  Commission, 
where  they  say  it  depends  very  much  upon  the  ability 
of  the  parish  to  bear  the  burden  that  is  put  upon  tlie 
rates,  and  accordingly  the  suggestion  is  made  that  there 
should  be  a  levelling  up — I  mean  that  no  Parish  Coimcil 
in  Scotland  shoidd  be  expected  to  pay  a  rate  of  more 
than  a  certain  sum  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  it ;  I  have  not 
seen  the  report. 
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56530.  Do  you  think  that  that  might  be  a  possible 
way  of  meeting  the  difficulty  ? — It  sounds  like  it.  But 
it  means  government  subventions — or  does  it  mean  that 
the  rich  parishes  are  to  help  ? 

56531.  It  means  assistance  by  the  wealthier  parishes 
to  the  poorer  ? — That  rather  infringes  on  my  j^rinciple 
of  letting  each  parish  bear  the  cost  of  its  ovm  adminis- 
tration. I  think  these  island  parishes  such  as  The 
Lews  and  Barra  ought  to  be  assisted  by  the  public, 
especially  in  sanitary  matters.  I  think  it  is  too  much  to 
expect  them  now  to  build  hospitals ;  they  would  require 
a  great  many  hosiDitals  to  cover  their  area,  and  of  course 
it  is  out  of  the  question.  That  matter,  I  think,  might  be 
taken  off  their  hands.  I  do  not  think  I  would  touch 
their  poor  rate ;  I  would  leave  them  to  fight  with  that 
themselves. 

56532.  Do  you  think  that  assistance  in  public  health 
conditions  might  affect  the  amount  of  paiqierism  ? — I 
think  it  would  do  that ;  it  certainly  would  relieve  their 
burden  of  taxation. 

56533.  And  that  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  State  ? — 
I  think  it  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  State.  It  is  the  faidt 
of  the  State  that  these  people  are  existing  in  these  places 
in  such  numbers. 

56534.  There  is  also  another  point  which  I  have  no  doubt 
you  will  give  us  your  views  about — that  is,  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  lunatics,  which  is  a  thing  that  has  arisen 
very  largely  in  the  last  twenty  years.  To  what  do  you 
attribute  that  ? — It  was  always  my  view,  and  I  remember 


it  was  also  the  view  of  a  clever  coUeagare  whom  you  may 
have  known,  Mr  Campbell  of  Auchindarroch,  that  lunacy 
ought  to  be  a  national  rate,  because  no  good  administra- 
tion of  a  Parish  Council  woidd  affect  it,  and  no  bad 
administration  would  increase  it.  It  was  thei'e,  it  was 
not  the  fault  of  the  administrators,  and  therefoi'e  the  rate 
ought  to  be  a  public  i-ate. 

56535.  And  Uiat  is  a  very  large  item  in  tlie  exjienditure 
of  the  outer  islands  ? — Yes,  very  large. 

56536.  The  cost  of  the  removal  to  Inverness  is  very 
great  ? — It  is  immense. 

56537.  (Dr  Doicnes.)  If  the  cost  of  lunacj'  were  made 
a  national  affair,  would  it  not  be  necessary  for  the 
central  authority  to  have  some  check  on  the  certification 
of  lunatics? — Do  you  mean  a  check  on  the  medical 
certificates  ? 

56538.  Might  there  not  be  a  tendency  for  the  local 
miits  to  throw  their  hmacy  too  freely  on  to  the  State  ? — 
It  might  be  so.  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny  that  that 
is  a  likely  thing  to  happen. 

56539.  Take  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  become  silly 
and  is  suffering  from  senile  dementia ;  in  former  days 
he  was  possibly  nursed  by  his  people,  or  even  in  a  poor- 
hmise ;  now  we  find  in  England  that  that  class  is  coming 
into  the  asylums  more  and  more  ? — That  is  so  in  Scotland 
too,  and  that  is  one  reason  they  allege  for  the  apparent 
increase  of  lunacy  in  Scotland.  Those  people  are  now 
thrown  on  the  rates  because  so  miich  of  the  rates  are 
now  paid  by  the  public  excheqiier. 

56540.  What  was  in  my  mind  was  the  possible  need 
of  some  clieck  to  prevent  an  abuse  of  that  j^auper  certi- 
fication?— I  think  it  is  quite  possible  that  might  have 
the  effect  of  steadying  it. 

56541.  Es23ecially  if  it  became  a  national  charge? — 
I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  oiight  to  be  a  national 
charge,  because  you  caimot  control  it,  as  also  i^robably 
the  cost  of  dealing  with  tuberculosis. 

56542.  But  it  should  be  with  the  possible  safeguards  ? 
— With  safeguards,  undoubtedly  ;  I  think  that. 

56543.  (Mr  Bentham.)  I  think  you  agree  with  the 
principle  of  the  Scottish  Poor  Law  that  it  ought  not  to 
make  provision  for  able-bodied  persons? — I  am  veiy 
mucli  against  its  doing  that. 

56544.  Do  you  also  agree  that  the  State  ought  not 
to  provide  in  any  way  for  able-bodied  persons  ? — I  think 
tlie  State  will  have  to  provide  for  able-bodied  persons 
who  are  out  of  emi^loyment,  if  things  go  on  as  they  are 
doing;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  matter  for  the  Poor 
Law. 

56545.  Is  it  more  necessaiy  now  than  it  was  formerly  ? 
— Apparently  there  are  more  unemployed,  or,  at  any 
rate,  they  make  more  outcry — I  do  not  know  which 
is  the  case — than  there  used  to  be. 

56546.  Which  do  you  think  weighs  most  —  whether 
they  make  the  most  of  it,  or  whether  there  are  really 
more  imemployed  ? — I  do  not  know ;  I  should  have  to 
go  to  some  municii)al  autliority  to  ascertain  that.  I 
rather  think  they  are  more  noisy  than  they  were. 

56547.  Was  not  the  object  of  excluding  the  able- 
lx)died  from  Poor  Law  relief  one  of  throwing  people 
iipon  their  own  resources  ? — I  suppose  that  was  in  the 
minds  of  the  framers  of  the  Act. 

56548.  Do  you  agree  with  that  principle? — I  think  it 
is  a  very  great  principle  and  a  sound  principle. 

56549.  If  the  vmemployed  were  provided  for  in  any 
form  from  public  fimds,  would  it  not  be  a  departure 
from  that  principle  ? — Yes ;  but  still  it  is  very  difficidt 
to  allow  them  to  stai-ve  if  they  really  are  starving. 

56550.  Is  that  not  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  Poor 
Law  relieving  them  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  Poor  Law  relieving  them, 
but  it  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  someone  relieving 
them.  What  I  think  is  that  our  machinery  is  not  suited 
to  it ;  I  think  it  is  introducing  a  new  principle  that  we 
have  always  been  fighting  very  shy  of.  We  have  re- 
lieved a  great  many  people  in  Scotland  as  paupers  that 
you  call  able-bodied  in  England,  but  we  do  not  consider 
them  able-bodied. 


Sir  Malcolm 
UrNeilL  C.B. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE: 


Sir  Malcolm  56551.  You  do  not  claim  that  as  a  virtue,  do  you? — 
M'Neill,  C.B.  ]s^q  .  ]-,^^^      are  able  to  do  so  under  our  Poor  Law. 

27  May  1907.  56552.  Is  it  hy  a  stretch  of  the  Poor  Law  arrange- 
ment? — No,  I  think  not,  because  in  the  case  of  women 
with  children  tlie  iScottish  law  liolds  them  disabled  by 
the  possession  of  children.  You  call  them  able-bodied, 
do  jon  not  ? 

56553.  We  call  healthy  widows  with  children  able- 
bodied,  but  they  are  not  called  able-bodied  in  Scotland  ? 
—No. 

Proposed  56554.  You  do  not  hold  it  to  be  dangerous  in  principle 

worksho  IS  State  to  acknowledge  that  a  man  who  is  out  of 

etc  fbi'°able-  employment,  and  yet  able-bodied,  has  a  right  to  claim 
boiiied,  and  either  work  or  relief  from  the  State  ? — I  would  give  no 
punishment  of  man  a  right  to  claim  relief.  We  will  decide  for  him  and 
the  work-.shy.  set  him  to  work  and  find  work  for  him  on  a  farm  or  in  a 
worksliop. 

56555.  But  that  means  setting  up  workshops,  does  it 
not? — Certainly  it  does,  and  competing  with  other 
labour,  but  j^ou  cannot  help  that. 

56556.  The  want  of  some  provision  being  made  for 
the  relief  of  able-bodied  persons  has  become  more 
apparent  in  recent  times? — Apparently. 

56557.  And  you  think  some  provision  should  be  made 
for  able-bodied  persons  ? — Yes. 

56558.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  genuine  reason  for  it  ? — 
I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure,  whether  there  is  or  not.  I 
think  that  the  impostor — for  there  must  be  a  good  many, 
in  fact,  I  know  there  are  a  good  many — ought  to  be 
punished,  you  know. 

56559.  That  means  another  authority,  setting  up  the 
machineiy  for  detecting  that  wliich  should  be  pimished 
and  that  which  should  not  ? — The  impostor,  of  course,  is 
the  man  for  whom  you  provide  work,  but  who  will  not 
work.  That  should  be  quite  sufficient ;  do  you  not  think 
so? 

56560.  If  work  be  offered  and  it  is  refused? — Yes. 
He  says  he  is  starving  and  he  can  get  no  work ;  you 
give  him  work  and  he  will  not  do  it ;  then  I  think  that 
gentleman  should  be  transferred  to  hard  labour. 

56561.  Would  not  the  question  of  the  nature  of  the 
work  come  in  then  ? — It  does  come  in  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, but  the  municipal  workshops  might  vary  the  kind 
of  labour.  There  are  certain  kinds  of  labour  that  destroy 
men's  hands  for  other  kinds  of  work,  I  am  aware. 

Objection  to       56562.  Under  the  English  poor  law,  work  is  offered  to 
unemployed    able-bodied  persons,  but  it  is  not  always  congenial  work, 
being  dealt     and  it  is  sometimes  refused ;  but  it  is  offered  more  as  a 
with  under     test  of  whether  thev  are  fit  persons  for  relief ;  you  think 
the  Poor  Law.  that  would  not  meet  the  case  in  Scotland  ?— We  would 
rather  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  as  Poor  Law 
officials  in  Scotland.    Let  it  be  left  to  the  mimicipalities 
or  to  others. 

56563.  That  means  duplicating  the  machinery,  does  it 
not  ? — It  may  mean  duplicating  the  machinery,  but  they 
have  been  obliged  to  set  up  machineiy  already  to  deal  with 
this  unemployed  business,  and  it  would  just  be  assisted  by 
the  public  or  the  public  would  be  rated  for  it.  Our  Poor 
Law  officials  have  plenty  to  do  with  their  own  work. 

56564.  On  the  question  of  principle  do  you  think  it 
is  better  under  a  riiunicipality  than  under  the  Poor 
Law?— I  think  it  is  done  quite  as  well.  I  think  that  the 
management  of  these  labour  farms  and  workshops  is 
perhaps  better  done  by  the  municipality  than  it  could  be 
done  by  the  Parish  Council. 

56565.  As  an  administrator  of  large  experience,  do  you 
think  it  is  dangerous  in  principle  to  make  any  provision 
at  all  for  able-bodied  unemployed  persons?  —  I  am 
not  a  political  economist,  but  it  looks  rather  as  if  the 
unemployed  were  going  to  be  with  us  for  a  good  while. 

,  -  56566.  With  regard  to  the  audit,  you  would  claim, 

audft  fvstem  ^^"""^'^  ^"^^  ^^^^        ^  "^^^^  uniform  system 

and  n»Ltxc,n  '  °^  auditmg  accoimts  and  of  making  surcharges  by 
adopting  the  English  method?— Yes.  I  imagine  that 
the  English  method  is  to  divide  tlie  countiy  into  districts 
and  to  give  eacli  in  charge  of  a  Poor  Law  auditor ;  who 
probably  has  an  assistant,  and  he  audits  the  whole 
accounts  of  that  district  and  is  empowered  to  make  sur- 
charges, which  can  be  remitted  on  appeal  to  the  Local 


Government  Board.  That  is  tlie  sort  of  thing  that  I 
should  like  to  see  in  Scotland. 

56567.  (Mr  Gardiner.)  How  would  you  appoint  those 
auditors? — I  would  appoint  them  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  tlie  English  Local  Government  Board  do — take 
the  best  men  they  can  find. 

56568.  Bj^  any  examination  ? — I  do  not  know  how  it  is 
done  in  England,  but  I  should  simply  ask  the  English 
Local  Government  Board  to  say  how  it  was  done ;  they 
probably  do  it  in  the  best  Avay,  as  they  have  more  experi- 
ence of  it. 

56569.  (Mr  Bentham.)  It  is  quite  likely  that  each  of 
tliese  auditors  might  hold  different  views  as  to  the  items 
to  be  surcharged  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

56570.  In  that  case  you  do  not  get  unifonnity,  do 
j^ou? — It  all  has  to  be  appealed  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  or  can  be  appealed  to  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

56571.  That  is  after  the  sm-charge  is  made? — Yes; 
but  then  they  can  release  the  siircharge. 

56572.  But  the  irritation  has  already  been  created  ? — 
Yes. 

56573.  And  you  have  got  friction  between  the  auditor 
and  the  central  department? — You  see  we  have  great 
advantages  in  Scotland  in  that  way.  We  have  a  much 
smaller  area  to  cover  and  we  have  a  remarkably  good 
man  at  the  head  of  the  audit  department.  He  has  his 
mind  turned  to  this  matter  of  uniformity,  and  I  do  not 
think  there  wordd  be  much  variation  from  uniformity 
in  Scotland. 

56574.  If  each  auditor  was  given  absolute  discretion, 
of  course,  within  the  limits  of  the  law  which  he  is 
supposed  to  understand,  then  you  would  get  slight 
vaiiations,  would  you  not? — Yes,  but  you  would  have 
your  inspector  of  audits  always  correcting  these  varia- 
tions as  far  as  his  influence  with  his  subordinates  was 
concerned. 

56575.  Would  you  suggest  that  the  auditors,  first  of 
all,  before  they  make  a  surcharge,  should  send  the  case 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  ? — I  have  never  been 
into  the  question  so  thoroughly,  because  I  was  always 
afraid  we  should  never  get  this  audit ;  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that  would  be  a  very  good  plan. 

56576.  In  Scotland,  I  imderstand  that  the  auditors 
send  up  particulars  of  the  case  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  the  Local  Government  Board  decides  whether 
a  surcharge  should  be  made  or  not  ? — Yes. 

56577.  In  that  case  the  Local  Government  Board  is 
not  likely  to  vary  as  between  one  Parish  Council  and 
another  over  similar  items? — No.  They  are  the  sur- 
charging authority  in  Scotland,  whereas  it  is  the  auditor 
who  surcharges  in  England. 

56578.  Therefore  j^ou  are  more  likely  to  get  imiformity 
l)y  the  present  Scottish  system  than  by  the  English 
system  ? — On  tlie  other  hand,  the  auditors  in  the 
districts  of  Scotland  would  come  to  be  very  much 
looked  up  to  by  the  inspectors  of  poor,  and  would  be 
on  friendly  terms  with  them.  The  auditor  would  advise 
them  as  to  their  accounting,  and  they  would  go  to  him 
for  ojjinions  on  financial  points.  I  think  you  would  find 
that  it  would  end  pretty  much  as  the  Poor  Law  adminis- 
tration has  done ;  as  it  has  made  the  general  super- 
intendent the  friend  of  all  the  inspectors,  so  would  the 
auditor  also  become  the  friend  of  all  the  inspectors. 

56579.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  that  is  so  in  England  ? — 
I  cannot  tell  you,  and  I  really  do  not  know. 

56580.  (Mr  Booth)  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  even  yet 
quite  know  what  is  the  definition  of  "  able-bodied  "  in 
Scotland.  You  said  it  was  quite  clear,  but  it  is  not 
quite  clear  to  me  yet? — I  merely  said  to  Mr  Bentham 
that  we  are  relieving  in  Scotland  as  disabled  people 
several  classes,  who,  as  I  understand,  are  considered  as 
able-bodied  in  England. 

56581.  You  are  doing  it  more  or  less  by  a  side  wind? 
— No,  it  is  perfectly  right.  Women  with  children  are 
lield  by  Scottish  lawyers  to  be  disabled  by  the  possession 
of  children. 

56582.  Can  you  give  me  a  definition  of  able-bodied  ?— 
All  others  who  are  not  "disabled  and  destitute." 
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56583.  Woiild  not  the  same  theory  of  disablement 
that  applies  to  the  widow  with  cliildren  apjjly  equally  to 
the  man  who  was,  from  one  reason  or  another,  incapable 
of  actually  supporting  his  wife  and  family? — It  would 
look  like  it,  but  I  do  not  know  how  to  get  over  it. 

56584.  I  do  not  see  any  way  through  it,  but  I  imder- 
stood  you  to  say,  I  think  to  the  chairman,  that  the 
Scottish  definition  of  able-bodied  was  perfectly  clear  and 
distinct  ? — It  is. 

56585.  I  was  hoping  you  would  be  able  to  give  it  to 
us? — I  think  you  have  put  the  only  difficulty  in  the 
matter ;  but  this  man  who  has  a  family  and  cannot  get 
work,  although  he  is  strong,  would  under  our  labour 
system  get  work  from  the  local  autliority,  and  he  would 
then  be  able  to  support  them. 

56586.  What  I  think  the  chaiiman  said  to  you  was, 
then  it  is  simply  a  case  of  the  imemployed,  and  you  said, 
Yes,  it  was  ? — And  it  is. 

56587.  Surely  that  is  not  the  case,  if  the  man  is 
perfectly  able  to  get  employment,  but  his  work  is  not 
worth  much  ?  It  does  not  follow  that  he  should  be 
classed  as  unemjDloyed,  because  his  earnings,  from  his 
own  stupidity,  or  because  he  has  only  one  arm,  whatever 
it  may  be,  are  only  little  ? — If  he  has  only  one  arm  he  is 
an  object  of  relief  in  Scotland. 

56588.  Then  I  have  got  another  instance  :  a  man  can 
be  equally  stupid  if  he  is  still  left  with  arms  ? — Then  if 
he  is  so  stupid,  he  is  disabled,  and  he  would  become  a 
pauper.  But,  really,  joking  apart,  our  officials  have  all 
been,  you  may  almost  call  it  very  slack — they  have  been 
verj'  humane  in  interpreting  these  things. 

56589.  But  it  is  by  no  means  only  a  doctor's  question. 
A  man  may  be  perfectly  well  up  to  a  certain  point,  but 
he  may  be  mentally  slow,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be — or 
he  may  have  thirteen  children  ? — A  man  who  is  mentally 
slow  woidd  certainly  be  considered  by  an  inspector  of 
poor  to  be  disabled ;  if  he  possibly  could  make  liim  so, 
he  would  make  him  so. 

56590.  You  make  the  law  elastic  by  the  way  you 
administer  it? — Yes. 

56591.  (Chairman.)  I  svippose  the  idea  of  a  widow  who 
comes  up  with  children  is  that  she  is  unable  to  support 
them,  and  consequently  is  considered  as  disabled,  the 
main  part  of  her  disability  being  that  she  has  lost  the 


bread-winner  and  the  head  of  the  family  ? — I  think  it  is  Sir  Malcolm 
rather  the  consideration  that  she  has  the  children  to  M'Neill,  C.B. 
support,  because  the  same  rale  applies  to  single  women  27  May  1907. 
with  illegitimate  children.  

56592.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  And  she  has  not 
only  to  support  them  pecimiarily,  but  to  nurse  them  ? 
—Yes. 

56593.  (Chairman.)  Has  there  been  a  case  of  an  able- 
bodied  man  coming  up  and  claiming  aliment  on  the 
groimd  that  the  number  of  children  he  had,  brought  him 
within  the  term  "disabled"? — I  have  no  doubt  there 
must  have  been  such  cases,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the 
inspector  managed  to  help  him  somehow.  I  have  pointed 
out  that  I  myself  remember  a  case  where  a  single  woman 
with  one  illegitimate  child  was  ordered  by  the  Sheriff  to 
receive  relief  on  the  ground  that  she  was  unable  to  find 
work. 


56594.  (Mr  Booth.)  hi  administering  the  law  in  this 
very  sensible  way,  without  a  very  exactly  fixed  rule,  does 
the  rule  apply  differently  to  indoor  relief  and  outdoor 
relief — tliat  is  to  say,  would  there  be  some  j^eople  who, 
in  a  sense,  are  able-bodied  who  would  be  considered  to 
be  properly  relieved  by  being  offered  the  h(nise  when  they 
would  not  be  properly  relieved  by  being  given  out- 
relief  ? — That  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  character 
and  the  amount  of  the  disablement.  If  they  were  unable 
to  nurse  themselves  or  to  get  on  without  nursing,  naturally 
you  would  send  them  into  the  house  to  be  nursed. 

56595.  So  that  that  is  another  elasticity? — Yes. 
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56596.  (Chairman.)  Tested  by  statistics,  the  operation 
of   the  Poor  Laws  in  Scotland   and   in  England 
apparently  much  the  same  ? — So  I  see. 

56597.  That  is,  if  you  take  the  number  of  persons 
between  sixteen  and  sixty-five,  the  percentage  proportion  an<l  65  years, 
of  them  in  receipt  of  relief  is  about  the  same  in  the  two 
countries,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

56598.  (Mr  Bentham.)  Has  a  Parish  Coimcil  any  claim  Responsibility 
upon  the  son  of  a  widow  who  is  in  receipt  of  relief  ? —  of  son  to 
UndoubtecUy.  maintain  his 

WldoWGu, 

56599.  An  able-bodied  widow,  I  mean  ? — Yes.  mother. 

56600.  That  is  not  so  in  England,  she  being  able- 
bodied  ? — I  am  not  a  lawyer ;  but  you  have  a  Scottish 
lawyer  opposite  you.  I  should  think  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it. 
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PKE8ENT : 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  G.C.S.I., 

etc.,  etc.,  etc.  (Chairman). 
The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Booth,  F.R.S. 
Mr  F.  H.  Bentham. 
Dr  A.  H.  DowNES. 
The  Rev.  T.  Gage  Gardiner. 
Mr  George  Lansbury. 
Mr  C.  S.  Loch. 


Mr  J.  Patten-MacDougall,  C.B. 
Mr  T.  Hancock  Nunn. 
The  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps. 
Professor  William  Smart. 
Mrs  Bernard  Bosanquet. 
Mi-s  Sidney  Webb. 
Miss  OcTAViA  Hill. 
Mr  Francis  Chandler. 

Mr  R.  H.  A.  G.  Duff  (Secretary). 

Mr  J.  Jeffrey  (Assistant  Secretary). 


Dr  W.  Leslie  Mackenzie,  called  aod  examined. 


56601.  (Chairman.)  You  are  now  the  Medical 
Member  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland  ? — 
I  am. 


56602.  Previously 
the  Board  ? — I  was. 


you  were  Medical  Inspector  under 


56603.  What  is  the  distinction  between  the  duties  of 
the  two  posts  ? —  The  medical  officer  of  the  Board  is  a 
member  of  the  Board,  one  of  the  six  that  constitute  the 


Board.  The  medical  inspector  is  an  officer  working 
under  the  instructions  of  the  Board. 

56604.  And  the  medical  member  of  the  Board,  I 
assume,  does  no  inspection  unless  it  is  of  a  very  special 
character  ? — Not  ordinarily.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
him  making  any  inquiry ;  normally  he  does  not  do  so. 

56605.  Yoxi  have  prepared  a  very  full  and  interesting 
statement,  which,  if  you  will  kindly  hand  it  in,  we  will 
treat  as  your  evidence-in-chief.— Certainly. 


Dr  W.  Leslie 
Mackenzie. 

28  May  1907. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE; 


Dr  W.  Leslie 
Mackenzie. 


(Tlie  witness  handed  in  the  following  statement) 


Qualifications 
and  duties  of 
witness. 


1.  I  am  Medical  Member  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
28  May  1907.  for  Scotland  ;  formerly  I  was  Medical  Inspector  under  the 
Board.  My  previous  Piihlic  Health  appointments  were — 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  counties  of  Kirkcudbright 
and  Wigtown  and  five  small  burghs  (three  years) ;  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  town  and  port  of  Leith,  and  Visiting 
Physician  to  the  Infectious  Disease  Hospitals  (six  years). 
I  hold  the  following  degrees  or  diplomas  : — Master  of 
Arts  ;  Doctor  of  Medicine  ;  Diploma  in  Public  Health  ; 
Diploma  ot  the  Medico- Psychological  Association  ;  Member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Edinburgh  {honoris 
causa).  My  duty  as  a  member  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  includes  Poor  Law  administration  in  all  its  branches, 
as  well  as  Public  Health  administration.  Along  with  Mr 
Patten  Macdougall,  Vice-President,  and  Mr  Barclay, 
General  Superintendent,  I  acted  on  the  Departmental 
Committee  that  recently  reported  on  Poor  Law  Medical 
Relief  and  the  Rules  for  the  Management  of  Poorhouses  in 
Scotland.  Four  years  ago  I  reported  on  600  Edinburgh 
School  Children  to  the  Royal  Conmiission  on  Physical 
Training  (Scotland),  and  more  recently  I  directed  the 
medical  examination  of  1400  school  children,  whose 
conditions,  as  found,  form  the  medical  basis  of  the  Report 
recently  issued  by  the  Edinburgh  Charity  Organisation 
Society. 
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I.  Introduction. 

2.  In  1844  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  administration  and  practical  operation  of  the  Poor 
Laws  in  Scotland  reported  that  "there  is  scarcely  any 
'  provision  for  medical  relief  to  the  poor  out  of  poor  funds 

in  Scotland.  This  seems  to  be  left  systematically  to 
private  charity.  ...  It  cannot,  however,  be  said  that, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  poor  swifter  materially  from  the  want 
of  medical  aid.  In  all  the  large  and  in  many  of  the 
smaller  towns  there  exist  dispensaries,  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions."  They  give  some  further 
particulars  to  show  that,  according  to  the  conceptions  of 
that  day,  the  poor  were  on  the  whole  provided  for 
adequately  by  voluntary  agencies.  Among  these  they 
include  dispensaries,  hospitals,  sick  benetit  societies, 
gratuitous  medical  services  by  medical  men,  individual 
charity  of  estate  proprietors,  colliery  owners,  and  others. 

3.  The  Commissioners  in  their  recommendations  said  : — 
"  We  think  it  desirable  that  the  managers  of  the  poor  in 
'  each  parish  should  have  full  discretionary  power  by  law 
'  to  afford  medical  relief  in  all  cases  where  it  may  seem  to 
'  them  desirable.  Expense,  we  believe,  might  sometimes 
'  be  saved  to  the  parish  in  the  end  by  medical  assistance 
'  being  promptly  and  efficiently  granted  :  the  temporary 
'  sickness  may,  if  not  taken  in  time  and  properly  attended 
'  to,  be  converted  into  a  permanent  malady,  and  a  burden 
'  be  thus  thrown  upon  the  parochial  funds,  which  a  small 
'  outlay,  judiciously  applied  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
'  disorder,  would  have  provided  against."  In  this  recom- 
mendation the  expression  "discretionary  power  .... 
desirable "  does  not  seem  to  be  limited  by  any  preliminary 
test,  such  as  destitution.  Taken  literally,  the  recommenda- 
tion would  cover  a  medical  service  for  every  person,  what- 
ever his  economic  condition, — relief  being  limited  only  by 
the  condition  "  where  it  may  seem  to  them  desirable." 

4.  These  statements  and  recommendations  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  assumed  to  have  had  quite  the  same  meaning  for 
the  Commissioners  of  1844  as  similar  statements  and 
recommendations  might  have  for  us  to-day.  For  medical 
knowledge  was  then,  in  many  ways,  rudimentary.  This 
is  shown  Ijy  another  paragraph  in  their  report.  They  say, 
in  reference  to  "fever  and  epidemics,"— "  It  is,  however, 
'  very  questionable  whether  the  periodical  prevalence  of 
'  fever  in  these  places— that  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow— 
'can  justly  be  ascribed  to  any  specific  cause.  There  may 
'be  said  to  be  three  distinct  opinions  on  the  subject. 
'  The  first  is  stated  in  the  sanitary  report,  and  attributes  the 
'  spread  of  fever  to  filth  and  defective  sewerage  ;  the  second 
'would  ascribe  the  evil  to  an  overcrowded  population  ;  the 
'third,  to  destitution.  We  believe  it  to  be  true  that 
'  wherever  fever  prevails,  one  or  more  of  these  concomitants 
'  will  be  found  to  exist.  But  as  to  the  amount  of  influence 
'  which  all  or  any  of  such  causes  may  have  on  the  diffusion 
'  or  origin  of  disease,  we  feel  that  it  would  be  presumptuous 
'  in  us  to  offer  any  opinions,  where  medical  men  of  the 
'  greatest  experience  are  not  agreed." 

5.  In  those  days  it  was  not  possible  to  be  more  exact. 
There  was  no  science  of  bacteriology.  There  was  very 
little  sanitation.  The  fevers  were  lumped  together  under 
the  vague  name  of  "fever,"  ■«!j>ich  probably  included 


diseases  as  diverse  as  typhus,  typhoid,  pneumonia,  cerebro- 
spinal fever,  tubercular  meningitis,  appendicitis,  septic- 
emia, and  some  others. 

6.  We  must,  therefore,  take  with  serious  qualifications  EflBciency  of 
the  statement  that  the  poor  did  not  "suffer  materially  medical  aid  to 
for  the  want  of  medical  aid."    Where  so  many  diseases  poor  in  18 
were  regarded  as  inevitable  incidents  of  life,  it  was  natural 
to  suppose  that  existing  methods  of  dealing  with  them 
were  satisfactory.    But  even  on  the  basis  of  such  very 
imperfect   knowledge,  the   recommendations  were  of  a 
fruitful  kind,  and  j^repared  the  way  for  the  elaborate 
Poor  Law  and  Public  Health  services  that  we  enjoy  to-day. 

7.  We  need  not,  I  think,  go  further  back  in  history 
than  this  report.  For  it  is  obvious  that  before  1844  there 
was  no  systematic  Poor  Law  medical  relief.  But  the  Poor 
Law  Act  of  1845  was  an  immediate  result  of  the  Com- 
mission's report,  and  it  is  under  this  elaborate  Act  that 
medical  relief  of  the  poor  in  Scotland  has  grown  up. 

8  In  the  sequel,  it  will  appear  that  a  large  number  of 
diseases  are  to-day  relatively  in  much  the  same  relation 
to  Poor  Law  and  Public  Health  organisations  as  the  grosser 
infections  were  then.' 

9.  In  the  following  statement,  I  do  not  deal  with 
(luestions  of  relief  in  general.  These  have  been  fully  set 
forth  by  the  legal  member  and  the  other  witnesses  from 
this  Board.    I  confine  myself  to  medical  relief. 

10.  This  was  dealt  with  from  the  purely  administrative 
standpoint  by  the  recent  Departmental  Committee  of  this 
Board,  and  I  assu^me  that  the  Commission  have  this  docu- 
ment before  them.  This  will  permit  me  to  deal  more 
with  matters  of  ])rinciple  than  with  matters  of  adminis- 
trative detail.  Incidentally,  I  shall  endeavour  to  furnish 
such  information  as  I  possess  on  the  specific  topics  set 
forth  by  the  Commission  for  the  guidance  of  witnesses, 
particularly  on  the  relation  of  the  Public  Health  Authorities 
to  the  Poor  Law  Authorities.  As  it  is  impossible  to  offer 
more  than  an  outline  of  the  existing  public  organisations 
for  medical  relief  and  service,  I  may  state  that  I  shall  be 
prepared  for  examination  on  the  whole  range  of  Public 
Health  medical  service  and  Poor  Law  medical  service,  so  far 
as  administered  by  this  Board. 


II.  The  Statutory  Pbovisions  for  Medical 
Relief  in  Scotland. 

11.  The  primary  legal  provisions  for  the  medical  relief 
of  the  poor  in  Scotland  are  the  following  sections  of  the 
Poor  Law  (Scotland)  Act,  1845  :  — 

Section  69. — "  In  every  parish  or  combination,  it 
'  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  Parochial  Board, 
'  and  they  are  hereby  required,  out  of  the  funds 
'  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  to  provide  for 
'  medicines,  medical  attendance,  nutritious  diet, 
'  cordials,  and  clothing  for  such  poor,  in  such 
'  manner  and  to  such  extent  as  may  seem  equitable 
'  and  expedient." 

Section  60.— "And  whereas,  for  more  effectually 
'  administering  to  the  wants  of  the  aged  and  other 
'  friendless  impotent  poor,  and  also  for  providing  for 
'  those  poor  persons  who  from  weakness  or  facility 
'  of  mind,  or  by  reason  of  dissipated  and  improvident 
'  habits,  are  unable  or  unfit  to  take  charge  of  their 
.  '  own  affairs,  it  is  expedient  that  poorhouses  should 
'  be  erected  in  populous  parishes  " 

Section  59. — "  Lunatic  paupers  are  to  be  placed 
'  in  asylums  at  the  expense  of  the  Parochial  Board  or 
'  combination." 

Section  66. — "  In  all  cases  in  which  poorhouses 
'  shall  be  erected,  or  enlarged,  or  altered,  under  the 
'  provisions  of  this  Act,  there  shall  be  proper  and 
'  sufficient  arrangements  made  for  dispensing  and 
'  supplying  medicines  to  the  sick  poor,  under  such 
'  regulations  as  the  Parochial  Board  shall  make,  and 
'  the  Board  of  Supervision  shall  approve  ;  and  there 
'  shall  be  provided  by  the  Parochial  Board  proper 
'  medical  attendance  for  the  inmates  of  every  such 
'  poorhouse,  and  lor  that  jjurpose  it  shall  be  lawful 
'  for  the  Parochial  Board  to  nominate  and  appoint  a 
'  properly  qualified  medical  man  who  shall  give 
'  regular  attendance  to  such  poorhouse  and  to  fix  a 
'  reasonable  remuneration  to  be  paid  him  by  such 
'  Parochial  Board  ;  Provided  always  that  if  it  shall 
'  appear  to  the  Board  of  Supervision  that  such 
'  medical  man  is  unfit  or  incompetent,  or  neglects 
'  his  duty,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Board  of 
'  Supervision  to  suspend  or  remove  such  medical 
'  man  from  his  appointment  and  attendance. 
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Section  67. — "It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  P.arochial 
'  Board  in  any  parish  or  combination,  for  the  benefit 
'  of  the  poor  of  such  parish  or  combination,  to 
'  contribute  annually,  or  otherwise,  such  sums  of 
'  money  as  to  them  may  seem  reasonable  and  ex- 
'  pedient  from  the  funds  raised  for  the  relief  of 
'  the  poor,  to  any  public  infirmary,  dispensary,  or 
'  lying-in  hospital,  or  to  any  lunatic  asylum  or 
'  asylum  for  the  blind  or  deaf  and  dumb." 


The  importance  of  these  inferences  will  become  more  Dr  IV.  Leslie 

obvious  when  we  discuss  the  relation  of  Poor  Law  to  Mackenzie. 

public  health.  —  _ 

^  28  May  1907. 


IV. 


III. 


GfiHERAL  Principles  involved  in  these 
Provisions. 


12.  The  fundamental  principle  of  these  provisions  may 
be  stated  thus  :— 

Under  the  Poor  Law  of  Scotland,  a  person  suffering 
from  disease  cannot  receive  medical  treatment  until 
he  is  admitted  to  tlie  ]ioor  roll.  He  cannot  be 
admitted  to  the  poor  roll  unless  he  is  (a)  destitute, 
(6)  disabled. 

13.  These  two  propositions  govern  the  whole  practice 
of  the  Poor  Law  medical  service.  It  is,  therefore,  well  to 
set  forth  at  the  outset  some  inferences  from  them.  These 
inferences  indicate  the  strength  and  the  limitations  of  the 
Pour  Law  service  us  a  possible  basis  of  a  medical  service, 
adequate  to  the  untreated  sickness  of  the  community  as  a 
whole. 

14.  Disease,  liowever  severe,  does  not  itself  entitle  any 
person  to  medical  treatment  under  the  Poor  Law.  Althouglt 
a  poor  person,  not  destitute,  niay  be  unable  to  afford  private 
medical  attendance,  he  cannot  claim  treatment  from  any 
medical  organisation  supported  out  of  public  funds.  He 
may  die  for  want  of  such  treatment ;  but  neither  the  Poor 
Law  nor  any  other  service  is  under  any  obligation  to 
provide  treatment  merely  on  the  ground  that  it  would  save 
life.  I  put  this  inference  thus  quite  broadly.  Of  course, 
if  the  disease  happens  to  be  a  dangerous  infection,  the 
Public  Health  Authority  steps  in  ;  but  this  is  because  of 
danger  to  others,  not  primarily  because  of  the  benefit  to 
the  sick  person.  I  am  aware,  too,  that  practice  does  not 
always  conform  to  principle  ;  but  the  position  is  sub- 
stantially correct  that  sickness,  as  such,  does  not  entitle  the 
sick  person  to  treatment  by  any  medical  service. 

15.  Destitution  is  the  primary  condition  of  admission 
to  the  poor  roll.  For,  first,  none  l)ut  destitute  persons  are 
eligible  ;  and,  second,  destitution  rapi<lly  leads  to  disable- 
ment. 

16.  This  marks  off  Poor  Law  medical  relief  from  the 
relief  offered  by  the  voluntary  organisations,  which,  as  a 
rule,  provide  medical  attendance  for  the  poor,  but  do  not 
require  proof  of  destitution. 

17.  It  also  marks  off  the  Poor  Law  medical  service  from 
the  public  health  medical  service,  which  regards  disease 
(infectious)  and  insanitary  conditions  as  primary,  and  does 
not  take  the  economic  condition  into  account  at  all  (see 
below — Relation  of  Public  Health  Service  to  Poor  Law). 

18.  As  a  consequence  of  making  destitution  of  the 
patient  the  primary  condition  of  admission  to  medical 
relief  of  any  kind,  the  Poor  Law  medical  service  has  to 
deal  with  tlie  most  chronic  types  of  disease.  The  patients 
have  usually  exhausted  every  other  resource  before  they 
apply  to  the  inspector  of  poor.  They  go  to  the  Poor  Law 
not  as  they  go  to  a  public  hospital,  because  they  hope  to  be 
cured,  but  often  because  no  voluntary  agency  can  do 
anything  more  for  their  ailment. 

19.  Normally,  therefore,  the  Poor  Law  medical  service 
does  not  aim  at  curative  treatment,  or  is  seriously  handi- 
capped in  attempting  it.  The  conditions  of  relief  make  it 
practically  impossible  that  cases  should  come  to  the  Poor 
Law  hospital  early.  This  is  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  when 
the  Commissioners  of  1844  reported.  This  is  seen  very 
strikingly  in  cases  of  phthisis,  where  late  treatment  can 
never  be  more  than  palliative. 

20.  It  follows  that,  on  its  present  footing,  the  Poor  Law 
medical  service  can  never  become  effectively  preventive,  in 
the  broad  sense. 

21.  But  if  it  cannot  become  preventive  of  disease  among 
the  poor,  and  yet  is  not  adequately  supplemented  by 
other  preventive  organisations,  the  Poor  Law  medical 
service  wiW  remain  an  expensive  service  for  dealing  with 
an  unending  and  uncontrolled  stream  of  derelict  sick. 
How  far  the  voluntary  organisations  and  the  public  health 
service  are  preventive  of  disease  is  a  matter  for  evidence  ; 
but  I  am  satisfied  that  vast  masses  of  preventable  disease 
are  untouched  by  any  preventive  service,  public  or  private. 


Practical  Application  of  the 
ABOVE  Principles. 


22.  Although  destitution  and  disablement  are  conditions  Liberal  inter- 
of  medical  relief,  as  of  relief  in  general,  the  necessities  of  pretation  of 
practical  administration  have  resulted  in  a  certain  liberal  Poor  Law 
interpretation  of  the  law.     Thus,  in  a  minute  of  the  principles. 
Board  of  Supervision  (1878),  it  is  laid  down  that, — "It 

'  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  Parochial  Boards  have  no 
'  power  to  expend  any  of  their  funds  in  the  relief  of  persons 
'  who  are  not  both  destitute  and  (wholly  or  partially) 
'  disabled.  In  considering  the  question  of  disability, 
'  however,  in  the  case  of  a  person  really  destitute,  the 
'  inspector  should  not  carry  the  letter  of  the  law  to  an 
'  extreme,  and  cause  delay  in  a  doubtful  case  by  the 
'  necessity  of  an  appeal  to  the  Sheriff.  Moreover,  it  is 
'  obvious  that  if  a  person  is  really  destitute,  no  long  period 
'  would  elapse  before  he  also  became  disabled  from  want  of 
'  food.  It  would  probably  be  a  safe  rule  of  practice  in  such 
'  cases  to  afford  immediate  relief,  if  the  inspector  is  of 
'  opinion  that  the  Sheriff  on  appeal  would  order  it." 
(Rules,  p.  94.) 

23.  This  deliverance,  which  really  covers  the  case  of  a 
destitute  "  unemployed,"  even  if  at  the  moment  able-bodied, 
makes  it  j)ossible  for  the  certifying  medical  officer  to 
interpret  "disablement"  or  "health"  in  the  most  liberal 
manner.  He  may,  for  instance,  take  into  account  not  only 
the  applicant's  physiological  fitness  to  maintain  himself, 
but  also  the  mental  distress  caused  by  the  destitution  of 
his  dependants,  e.g.  a  starving  wife  and  children.  Some 
medical  officers  habitually  take  this  into  account  in  their 
estimate  of  an  applicant's  health  or  fitness. 

24.  Nevertheless,  an  able-bodied  applicant  as  such  is  Medical  relief 
not  entitled  to  relief  even  if  he  is  destitute,  and  it  does  to  able-bodied 
frequently  happen  that  he  has  sick  dependants.    These,  if  dependants, 
not  in  desertion,  cannot  receive  medical  or  other  relief, 

although  they  may  be  dying  of  disease.  Yet,  if  any  of 
them  does  die,  the  inspector  of  p)oor  is  liable  to  a  criminal 
charge. 

In  the  Chief  Clerk's  evidence  a  case  to  illustrate  this 
administrative  contradiction  is  given.  No  system  founded 
on  such  a  contradiction  can  be  literally  carried  out  ;  but, 
in  point  of  fact,  many  cases  of  serious  hardship  do  arise 
from  the  limitation  of  relief  to  the  head  of  a  family. 

25.  The  unrelieved  sick  dependants  of  a  destitute  but 
able-bodied  man  must  seek  assistance  from  other  organisa- 
tions than  the  Poor  Law.  Wherever  possilile,  they  natur- 
ally resort  to  charitable  institutions,  which  thus  may  be 
required  to  provide  for  the  really  destitute.  Where  there 
are  no  such  institutions,  as  in  the  most  of  the  rural 
parishes,  the  dependants  must  rely  on  private  benevolence. 
The  burden  of  their  maintenance  then  falls  on  the  most 
tender-hearted,  not  necessarily  the  most  wealthy,  neigh- 
bours. 

26.  In  my  opinion,  the  limitation  of  relief  to  the  head  of 
a  family  puts  a  premium  on  wife-desertion,  and  the  conse- 
quent disintegration  of  family  life.  In  the  case  referred 
to  by  the  Chief  Clerk,  the  sick  woman  would  have  been 
entitled  to  relief  if  her  husband,  instead  of  remaining  to 
assist,  had  deserted  her.  I  am  aware  that  there  are  grave 
dangers  in  departing  from  the  principle  of  granting  relief 
only  to  the  disabled  and  destitute  head  of  the  family  ;  but, 
on  the  other  side,  it  has  to  be  said  that  a  law  cannot  remain 
effective  if  an  officer  is  exposed  to  a  criminal  charge,  unless 
he  breaks  the  law. 

27.  The  difficulty  cannot  be  met  by  any  single  remedy. 
But,  if  sickness  by  itself,  whether  the  person  is  a 
dependant  or  not,  could  ground  a  claim  to  relief,  most  of 
the  difficulties  would  disappear,  and  the  integrity  of  the 
family  would  be  better  respected  than  it  is  under  the 
present  impossible  law.  This  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a 
sounder  practice  than  to  grant  relief  to  the  aljle-bodied 
destitute.  The  problem  of  the  able-bodied  destitute  seems 
to  me  entirely  different  from  the  problem  of  the  sick 
destitute. 

28.  But  in  actual  administration,  the  medical  officer.  Liberal  inter- 
relying  on  the  principle  of  the  Board's  deliverance,  usually  pretation  of 
accepts  a  very  slight  ailment  as  sufficient  to  justify  a  Poor  Law 
certificate  of  disablement.    This  certificate  carries  with  it  principles, 
admission  to  the  poor  roll,  and,  if  necessary,  admission  to 

a  poorhouse. 

29.  Accordingly,  many  applicants  more  or  less  able- 
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bodied  necessarily  find  their  way  to  the  poorhouse.  The 
poorhouse  thus  may  combine  the  functions  of  a  hospital  for 
the  sick,  a  honie  for  the  infirm,  aged,  and  children,  ami  a 
workhouse  for  the  slightly  ailing  or  pracLicaily  able-botlied. 
In  some  city  poorhouses,  I  have  frequently  been  unable  to 
distinguish  the  inmates  from  the  able-bodied  inmates  of 
an  English  workhouse.  But  in  none  of  the  rural  poor- 
houses  visited  have  I  found  an  inmate  that,  on  a  fair  con- 
sideration of  mental  and  bodily  health,  I  could  declare  fit 
to  maintain  himself. 

30.  Another  con.sequence  of  the  departure  from  the  purely 
medical  test  of  disablement  is  tliat  the  poorliouse  ha.s 
come  to  be  used  as  a  "  test "  (a)  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
alleged  destitution,  (6)  of  malingering.  The  result  is  that 
many  grades  of  f)oor  come  to  be  associated  in  the  same  institu- 
tion. As  we  shall  see,  classification  is  then  difficult  or 
impossible,  and  the  normally  deterrent  effect  of  the  poor- 
house "test"  is  greatly  accentuated  by  the  belief  that  a 
person  of  good  character,  but  made  destitute  )>y  sickness,  is 
exposed  to  association  with  men  and  women  of  all  .'^liades 
of  degradation.  In  this  way,  the  poorhouse  "  test"  has  a 
distinctly  deterrent  eff'ect  on  the  sick, — a  result  obviously 
not  intemled  or  contemplated  either  by  the  statute  or  by 
the  Board  of  Supervision. 

31.  In  Glasgow  and,  less  markedly,  in  some  other  places, 
e.g.,  Dundee,  this  indirect  effect  of  the  poorhouse  "test"  has 
been  more  or  less  neutralised  by  the  provision  of  hospitals. 
I  am  informed  that  there  is  rarely,  if  ever,  the  same 
unwillingness  to  go  to  hospital  as  there  is  to  go  to  the 
poorhouse.  In  other  word.s,  chissilication  by  institutions 
has  been  made  possible,  and  the  immediate  effect  has  been 
to  remove  objections  to  indoor  medical  treatment.  In 
those  places,  the  poorhouse  "test"  no  longer  debars  the 
patients  from  the  poorhouse  hospital. 

32.  Incidentally,  this  fact  must  be  taken  as  some  quali- 
fication to  my  statement  that  the  parochial  system  cannot 
on  its  present  footing  become  a  preventive  system. 

V.  Machinery  of  Poor  Law  Medical  Relief. 
A.  Outdoor, 


(1)  InsiKctor  of  Poor. 

33.  When  a  sick  person  wishes  Poor  Law  medical  relief, 
he  applies  to  the  insjiector  of  poor,  who  must  satisfy  him- 
self that  tlie  applicant  is  entitled  to  relief. 

Duties  and  re-  34.  In  the  rules  for  inspectors  of  poor,  issued  in  the 
sponsibilities  Board's  first  Annual  Report,  1846,  it  is  laid  down  that  the 
of  inspector  of  iuspgctiji.  of  poor  shall  make  "all  necessary  inquiries  into 
P"*"^'  'the  state  of  health,  the  aljility  to  work,  and  the  means  of 

'  support  of  the  applicant"  ;  also  that  "  in  all  cases  of 
'  sickness  or  accment  befalling  persons  entitled  to  parochial 
'  relief  and  requiring  medical  or  surgical  assistance,  the 
'  inspector  must,  upon  his  own  responsibility,  take 
'  measures  for  procuring  without  delay  such  medical  aid  as 
'can  be  obtained,  in  conformity  with  tlie  provisions  which 
'  may  have  been  made,  and  the  instructions  which 
'he  shall  have  received  from  the  parochial  board." 
Further,  "in  every  case  of  sickness  or  accident  of  any 
'person  in  the  receipt  of  parochial  relief,  the  inspector 
'  must,  as  soon  as  may  be,  and  from  time  to  time  afterwards, 
'visit  the  home  of  sucli  sick  person,  and  supply  him  with 
'such  articles  as  may  seem  necessary,  until  the  case  shall 
'have  been  reported  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Parochial 
'  Board." 

35.  The  inspector  of  poor  is  thus  placed  in  charge  of  all 
accepted  applicants  for  relief,  and  is  responsible  for  seeing 
that  they  have  adequate  medical  attendance  and  treat- 
ment. 

(2)  Medical  Officer. 

Creation  and  36.  The  inspector  of  poor,  when  satisfied  of  the  economic 
functions  of  destitution  of  the  applicant,  instructs  the  medical  officer  to 
medical  officer,  examine  him.    If  the  applicant  is  medically  certified  to  be 

unfit  to  maintain  himself,  he  is  admitted  to  the  roll. 

Thereafter,  unless  removed  to  the  poorhouse,  he  remains 

under  the  treatment  of  the  medical  officer.    (See  Rules 

etc.,  p.  102.) 

37.  (The  Medical  Officer,  it  may  be  here  noted,  is  a 
creation  of  the  Medical  Relief  Grant.  The  Statute 
requires  only  "  medical  attendance."  But  by  administra- 
tive use  of  the  Grant  (for  details  see  Mr  Maxwell's 
evidence),  the  Board  of  Supervision  secured  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Medical  Officer  in  the  large  majority  of  the 
parishes.    This  was  an  immeasureable  advance  on  the 


conditions  before  1845.  But  many  large  areas,  as  pointed 
out  in  the  Chief  Clerk's  evidence,  remain '  inadequately 
provided  with  medical  attendance,  and  it  seems  to  me  that, 
with  the  present  administrative  units  and  local  resources, 
it  is  not  pos.sible  to  provide  an  adequate  service.  The 
details  of  those  areas  are  given  in  the  Departmental 
Committee's  Report,  pp.  70-3.) 

38.  In  the  "  Rules  as  to  Medical  Relief  of  the  Poor,"  Medical 
a   distinction   is   drawn    between  "  medical   relief"  and  fxtras. 
"nutritious  diet,  cordials,  clothing,  suitable  lodging,  and 
sick-bed  attendance."    The  Medical  Officer  orders  "  medical 
relief," — which,  I  presume,  means  drugs,  or  surgical  or 
medical  appliances, — and  the  inspector  of  poor  must  see 

that  they  are  furnished  to  the  patient.  But  when  the 
Medical  Officer  orders  "nutritious  diet,  etc.,"  the  "inspec- 
'  tor,  on  his  own  responsibility,  shall  forthwith  furnish  or 
'  ref  use  the  relief  so  intimated  to  be  necessary,  until  he  shall 
'  have  brought  the  case  before  the  Parochial  Board,  and  re- 
'  ceived  their  instructions  regarding  it.  But,  if  the  inspector 
'  refuses  or  fails  to  furnish  that  relief,  or  any  part  of  it, 
'  he  will  be  held  accountable  for  such  refusal  or  failure." 

39.  The  distinction  between  "  medical  relief "  and  "nu- 
tritious diet,  etc.,"  seems  to  be  a  survival  from  a  very  old 
practice.  In  present-day  medicine  it  is  entirtdy  worthless. 
Doubtless,  the  veto  conferred  on  the  inspect(n'  constitutes  a 
theoretical,  and  sometimes  a  practical,  restriction  on  the 
prescriptions  of  the  Medical  Officer.  But,  as  indicated  in 
the  Departmental  Committee's  Report,  page  74,  the  use  or 
abuse  of  the  veto  seems  to  be  small.  A  certain  relaxation 
of  the  rule  is  recommended  for  the  thinly-peopled  parishes. 
Personally,  if  I  had  had  to  devise  rules  for  the  Medical 
Officer,  I  should  not  have  conferred  on  the  inspector  the 
power  to  veto  any  medical  prescription,  even  temporary, 
but  neither  should  I  have  drawn  a  distinction  between 
one  medical  prescription  and  another.  But  in  practice, 
this  veto  seems  to  be  more  or  less  a  dead  letter, 
and  the  medical  treatment  of  the  outdoor  poor  is,  in  my 
opinion,  not  in  any  danger  of  becoming  grossly  extravagant, 
even  if  the  inspector's  veto  were  withdrawn.  The  check 
of  the  Parish  Council  itself  would  be  sufficient. 

40.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  rules,  as  a  whole,  work 
smoothly  enough.  There  are  occasionally  difficulties  in 
the  transmission  of  medicines,  etc.  ;  but  this  is  due  to 
inadequacy  of  medical  service  in  the  large  areas,  and  these 
rules  could  not  be  expected  to  overcome  those  difficulties. 

41.  The  Medical  Officer  does  not  make  an  annual  report 
to  the  Local  Government  Board,  but  the  making  of  such 
a  report  is  under  consideration. 

42.  Nor  has  the  Medical  Oflicer  the  same  tenure  of 
office  as  the  inspector.  The  question  of  tenure  is  a  com- 
plicated one.  I  adhere  to  the  argument  of  the  Departmen- 
tal Committee's  Report,  pp.  86-88. 
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(3)  Nursing  Attendance. 

43.  Except  in  some  of  the  large  town-,  there  is  no 
regular  system  of  trained  nursing  for  outdoor  poor.  The 
Parish  Councils  rely  on  the  work  of  the  voluntary  agencies 
to  which  they  may  contribute.  Among  others,  the  Victoria 
Institute  Nurses  (Jubilee  Nurses)  have  in  many  localities 
done  valuable  work.  But  the  Parish  Councils  rely  mainly 
on  attendance  by  the  untrained.  (Further  details  in 
Departmental  Committee's  Report,  p.  77.) 

44.  No  grant  is  available  for  trained  nursing  of  outdoor 
poor.  The  Board  have,  therefore,  not  been  able  to  develop 
an  outdoor  system  as  they  have  developed  the  indoor 
system.  But  if  trained  nursing  is  necessary  in  poorhouse 
sick-wards,  where  there  is  every  advantage  of  housing, 
bedding  and  control,  all  the  more  is  it  necessary  for  the 
outdoor  poor,  who  are  usually  badly  housed,  difficult  to 
keep  clean  and  difficult  to  control.  I  know  of  no  argument 
favourable  to  indoor  nursing  that  does  not  tell  equally  in 
favour  of  outdoor  nursing. 


(4)  Parochial  Lodging-Hoiises  or  Parish  Homes. 

45.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  policy  of  housing  the  Need  of  estab- 
selected  outdoor  poor  in  parochial  lodging-houses  or  villas  lishment  of 
or  associated  cottages  should  not  be  developed.    If  this  home  colonies 
policy  were  developed,  a  system  of  outdoor  nursing  could  selected 
without  much  difficulty  be  arranged.    If  it  were  for  this  Paupers, 
alone,  the  growing  practice  of  forming  colonies  of  outdoor  . 
poor,  either  in  villas  or  groups  of  cottages,  deserves  every  m 
encouragement.    Such  colonies   could    be  reserved  as  a  ^ 
privileged  substitute  for  the  poorhouse.    I  am  satisfied 
from  tiie  evidence  given  at  the  Departmental  Committee's 
inquiry  that  from  every  standpoint,  convenience  of  in- 
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i  of  estab-  sj^ection,  management  and  nursing,  the  colony  of  selected 
nent  of  poor  is  a  sound  line  of  development.  Poor  persons  are 
e  colonies  always  ready  to  go  to  such  a  colony  of  homes  when  they 
elected  -will  not  go  to  the  more  stringently  managed  poorhouses. 
lers.  jt  jg  time  frankly  to  recognise  that  there  are  many  poor 
persons  for  whom  the  monotonous,  restricted,  quasi-penal 
life  of  the  pnorhouse  is  an  unearned  and  unnecessary  hard- 
shin. 

(See  Departmental  Committee's  Report,  p.  80.) 

(5)  Casiial  Sick-Houses. 

i  of  estab-     46  In  all  populous  places  a  casual  sick-house  is  desir- 
ent  of     able,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  parishes  have  such  a 
al  sick-     house     The  Board  continue  to  press  the  matter  on  the 
3es.  Parish  Councils. 

(See  Rules,  etc.,  pp.  72-74,  Departmental  Committee's 
Report,  p.  79.) 

(6)  On  Compulsory  Powers  of  Removal  to  and  Detention 
ill  a  Poorhouse  Hospital. 

ipulsory  47.  Many  inspectors  and  medical  officers  have  suggested 
ers  of  that  the  Parish  Councils  should  be  empowered  to  have 
mtion  and  cases  removed  compulsorily  to  the  poorhouse.  The  Depart- 
oval  for  mental  Committee,  in  view  of  the  evidence  adduced, 
recommended  that  "it  shoidd  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
nciis.  ^jjg  Parisli  Councils  to  apply  to  the  Sheriff  for  warrant  to 
remove  to  a  poorhouse  hospital  or  other  suitable  lodging 
any  individual  case  the  conditions  of  which  seem  to 
require  the  step,  and  that,  safeguarded  in  this  way,  no 
harm  could  result  from  or  exception  be  taken  to  the 
possession  and  exercise  of  such  a  power."    (Report,  p.  83.) 

48.  If  the  system  of  parochial  cottages  were  developed, 
there  would  be  less  demand  for  compulsory  powers  of 
removal.  With  the  existing  service,  doubtless  the  case 
for  such  powers  is  strong.  But  such  powers  have  not  the 
clear  and  easily  understood  basis  of  the  Public  Health 
powers,  and  iu  no  case  ought  the  Parish  Council  to  be 
empowered  to  act  except  with  the  same  legal  safeguards 
as  the  Local  Authority  under  the  Public  Health  Act. 


(7)  Convalescent  Homes  and  General  Hospitals. 

avalescent      49.  Instead  of  being  sent  to  poorhouses,  the  outdoor 
nies  for       poor  are  sometimes  sent  to  convalescent  homes  or  general 
flits  and       hospitals.     Two  typical  examples  are  the  Govan  Parish 
Idren.         Council's  Convalescent  Home,  in  Bute  (Stewart  Hall ),  where 
sume  twenty-five  delicate  children  (mostly  tubercular)  are 
housed,  and  the  children's  department  of  Stobhill  Hospital, 
Glasgow.    Adults  are  sometimes  sent  to  similar  Homes,  the 
justification  being  that  they  thereby  more  rapidly  become 
fit  to  maintain  themselves. 


(8)  General. 

adequacy  of  50.  Of  outdoor  medical  relief  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  saiil 
Mical  aid  that  the  system  seeks  to  offer  rather  the  minimum 
I;-  poor.  necessary  than  the  maximum  possible.  From  what  I 
know  of  Scotland  generally,  both  town  and  country — 
and  I  have  visited  officially  almost  every  county — I  know 
that  efficient  medical  treatment  for  any  but  the  simplest 
ailments  is  not  possible  in  the  homes  of  the  poorer  classes, 
not  to  speak  of  the  homes  of  paupers.  Over  very  large  areas 
of  the  Highlands  and  remote  parts  of  the  Lowlands  medical 
relief  miist  be  very  much  a  name  and  nothing  more. 
Voluntary  Agencies  have  done  a  very  great  deal  to  provide 
nurses,  and  the  Paiish  Councils  have  had  the  benefit. 
But  within  the  narrow  limits  of  relief  as  understood  by 
the  Parish  Councils,  I  have  no  evidence  to  show  that  the 
work  is  not  satisfactorily  done. 

eedofout-  51.  There  is,  however,  no  central  medical  inspection  of 
)or  medical  outdoor  medical  relief;  the  medical  officers  do  not  make 
spection.  an  annual  report,  though  the  question  of  such  a  report  is 
under  consideration  ;  and  meanwhile  the  detailed  iidbrma- 
tion  available  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  practice  is  not 
great.  It  is  certain  that  in  many  of  the  poorer  parishes 
more  money  is  required. 

52.  If,  however,  the  sickness-test  becomes  primary  and 
the  destitution-test  secondary,  the  whole  problem  will  be 
transformed.  The  voluntary  agencies  can  then  be  better 
correlated  with  the  statutory  bodies. 


B.  Indoor. 

53.  In  Part  IV.  of  the  Departmental  Committee's 
Report,  there  is  a  full  statement  of  the  existing  system  of 


indoor  medical  relief.  I  should  like  to  isolate  for  special  Dr  W.  Leslie 
discussion  a  few  points.  Mackenzie. 

28  May  1907. 

(1)  Governor. 

54.  AVhy  the  term  "Governor"  came  to  be  applied  to  Terminology 
the  superintendent  of  a  poorhouse  1  have  not  been  able  to  of  "  Gover- 
discover.    Possibly  it  was  adopted  from  the  Prison  Regula-  nor"  of  poor- 
tions.    It  is  certainly  better  suited  to  a  criminal  than  to  a  house. 

civil  institution. 

55.  The  Governor,  as  the  Model  Poorhouse  Rules  indicate, 
is  the  superintendent  of  the  whole  poorhouse,  including 
sick-wards  or  hospital. 

56.  By  Rule  28  he  is  "  to  send  for  the  medical  officer  Duties  and  re- 
of  the  poorhouse  in  case  any  inmate  is  taken  ill  or  becomes  sponsibilities 
insane,  and  to  take  care  that  all  sick  and  insane  inmates  of  Governor  of 
are  duly  visited  by  the  medical  officer,  and  are  provided  poorhouse. 
with  such  medicines,  attendance,  diet,  and  other  necessaries 

as  the  medical  officer  shall  in  writing  direct." 

57.  He  appoints,  suspends,  and  dismisses,  subject  to  the 
House  Committee,  hired  servants,  helpers,  and  nurses. 
He  is  thus  in  full  control  of  sick-ward  or  hospital  admin- 
istration. 

58.  The  governor  of  a  poorhouse  requires  no  academic  Combination 
or  professional  qualification.    With  two  excejJtions — Duke  of  offices  of 
Street  Hospital  and  Stobhill  Poorhouse,  Glasgow  —  no  Medical 
poorhouse  has  ever  had  a  governor  with  a  medical  quali-  Officer  and 
hcation.    In  the  largest  rural  poorhouse — Cunninghame  Governor  of 
Combination — it  is  now  proposed  to  combine  the  offices  poor'io^se. 
of  Governor  and  Medical  Officer.    This  Board  have  expressed 

their  approval  of  the  proposal.  As  many  poorhouses  are 
essentially  medical  institutions,  and  as  all  poorhouses  would 
be  predominantly  medical  if  the  law  were  rigidly  admin- 
istered, it  is  as  appropriate  that  a  Medical  Doctor  should 
be  Governor  of  a  poorhouse  as  that  he  should  be  super- 
intendent of  an  asylum.  All  the  inmates  of  all  poor- 
houses require  medical  supervision. 


(2)  Medical  Officer. 

59.  The  Medical  Officer  is  responsible  for  the  classification  Duties  and  re- 
of  all  inmates  ;  for  the  treatment  (including  diet)  of  such  sponsibilities 
as  are  sick  ;  for  the  general  health  of  all  inmates  ;  for  of  Medical 
directing  the  bathing  of  inmates;  for  certifying,  when  Officer  of  poor- 
necessary,  fitness  for  punishment.  house. 

60.  But  he  is  not  responsible  for  "administration."  He 
has  no  voice  in  the  selection,  suspension,  or  dismissal  of 
nurses. 

61.  This  is  not  a  satisfactory  condition  ;  but  it  has 
probably  arisen  out  of  the  fact  that,  in  the  majority  of  the 
poorhouses,  the  Medical  Officer  is  not  resident  in  the 
poorhouse. 

62.  But,  \)j  the  present  rules,  a  resident  Medical  Officer 
has  no  greater  power  than  a  non-resident. 

63.  In  the  days  when  trained  nursing  did  not  exist  in 
poorhouses,  there  was  some  justification  Ibr  the  practice 
of  excluding  the  Medical  Officer  fmm  all  direct  adminis- 
trative control;  but  at  the  piresent  day  there  is  no  more 
ju,--tification  for  this  than  for  excluding  a  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  (non-resident)  from  control  of  an  infect  ious  disease 
hospital.  A  lady  superintendent  of  nurses  has,  in  voluntary  ' 
hospitals  and  public  health  hospitals,  been  shown  to  be 

as  efficient  as  a  lay  male  superintendent. 

64.  When  the  treatment  of  the  sick  is  properly  specialised, 
the  Medical  Officer  will  probably  secure  a  less  anomalous 
position. 

(3)  Nursing  Staff. 

65.  (a)  Grant  for  Trained  Nursing. — The  present  indoor  Grant  for 
nursing  system  is  one  of  the  most  gratifying  results  of  trained 
administrative  evolution.    By  the  application  of  the  Grant  nursing, 
for  trained  sick-nursing,  a  large  number  of  House  Com- 
mittees have  been  induced  to  appoint  trained  nurses.  The 
details  are  given  in  the  appended  list.  {See  App.  CLXI.  {A).) 

66.  (&)  Registration  of  Nurses. — The  present  rules  for  Registration 
Registration  have  been  accidentally  stereotyped.  But  in  of  Poor  Law 
spite  of  this,  the  system  has  steadily  developed.  nurses. 

67.  By  the  present  rules,  a  nurse  is  qualified  for  regis- 
tration if  she  has  served  for  two  years  as  a  nurse  "in  a 
'  public  hospital,  being  a  training  school  for  nurses,  and 
'maintaining  a  resident  Physician  or  House-Surgeon." 

68.  Four  poorhouses,  having  large  hospitals,  train  their 
own  nurses. 
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69.  (c)  'Examination  of  Nurses. — Recently,  the  Board  have 
instituted  a  scheme  of  examination  for  poorhouse  nurses. 
By  this  examination,  it  is  hoped  to  improve  the  whole 
training  and  status  of  Poor  Law  nurses.  Tliey  will,  on 
passing  u  saiisiactory  examination  (a)  in  general  knowledge, 
(6)  in  professional  knowledge,  obtain  a  parchment  certifi- 
cate and  will  be  placed  on  a  special  register.  The  final 
examination  is  based  on  a  three  years'  course  of  training. 

70.  It  is  expected  that  many  of  the  nurses  at  present  on 
the  two  years'  register  will  enter  for  the  parchment 
certificate. 

71.  The  Board  have  appointed  two  medical  men  as 
Commissioners  to  conduct  the  examination.  One  has  been 
selected  from  the  Poor  Law  service,  the  other  from  the 
staff  of  a  large  general  hospital.  The  test  will  thus  have  the 
imprimatur  of  recognised  experts. 

72.  I  append  the  details  of  the  course  of  training  and 
the  form  of  application  for  permission  to  enter.* 

73.  As  an  index  of  the  pojjularity  of  the  examination,  1 
may  note  that  many  applications  have  already  been  received. 

74.  This  system  of  State  registration  of  nurses  will, 
doubtless,  soon  be  extended  to  include  nurses  from  other 
training  institutions. 


(4)  Classification  of  Inmates. 

75.  This  has  always  been  a  difficult  problem.  Classifi- 
cation on  entrance  is  the  first  duty  of  the  medical  officer, 
who,  by  the  present  Model  Rules,  need  not  again  inspect 
the  inmates  unless  he  is  asked  to  do  so  by  the  governor. 

f        most  of  the  poorhouses,  however,  as  the  result  of  a 
separate  insti-  suggestion  by  the  Departmental  Committee  duringitssession, 
u  ions.  there  is  a  periodic  medical  inspection  of  the  inmates  with  a 

view  to  re-classification  of  chronically  infirm,  or  discharge  of 
able-bodied.  In  many  of  the  poorhouses,  a  record  of  these 
systematic  inspections  is  maintained. 

76.  In  the  larger  poorhouses,  where  the  number  of  so-called 
"test"  cases  is  large,  there  is  an  arrangement  whereby  the 
patients  have  direct  access  to  the  medical  officer  every" day, 
and  the  revisal  of  fitness  is  a  matter  of  daily  routine.  In 
the  smaller  poorhouses  this  is  not  necessary. 

77.  The  reason  for  the  difficulty  in  classification  is  that 
the  poorhouse  combines  the  functions  of  a  hospital,  a  home 
for  the  infirm,  and  a  workhouse. 

78.  But  it  is  almost  impos.sible  to  keep  the  three  classes 
separate  in  a  single  institution.  The  conditions  that  suit 
the  sick  and  infirm  do  not  equally  well  suit  the  "  test  " 
class.  Until  the  three  classes  are  housed  in  separate 
institutions,  under  an  administration  adapted  to  each  class, 
I  do  not  expect  that  classification  will  ever  cease  to  be  the 
rough  and  unsatisfactory  compromise  it  is  at  present. 


(5)  Diet. 

79.  The  revisal  of  the  dietary  has  been  under  considera- 
tion for  some  time.  Observations  on  height  and  weight 
were  collected  two  years  ago  and  I  hope  shortly  to  be  in  a 
position  to  present  some  general  results  from  an  analysis  of 
the  figures. 

80.  The   recent  tendency 
dietaries. 
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81.  Some  of  the  phy.sical  appearances  of  the  poorhouse 
inmate  are  probably  connected  with  the  diet.  I  have 
noted  particularly  a  certain  characteristic  pallor.  What 
its  precise  cause  is  I  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  it 
probalily  has  some  relation  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  food.  There  is  room  here  (or  further  researcli.  Mean- 
while, if  we  take  the  rough  test  of  appetite,  my  impression 
is  that  the  diet,  certainly  in  the  larger  poorhouses,  is 
sufficient.  The  monotony  of  the  poorhouse  life  is,  of 
course,  a  factor  in  nutrition. 

82.  The  Poorhouse  Model  Rules  and  regulations  are  at 
present  being  revised  by  the  Board,  and  they  will  be 
brought  into  line  with  the  administrative  developments 
shown  by  experience  to  be  necessary  or  desirable.  Already, 
m  two  or  three  instances,  the  Board  have  approved  of 
regulations  adapted  to  the  more  recently  organised  poor- 
houses and  hospitals. 

(6)  Development  of  Poorhouse  into  Hospital. 

83.  The  i)oorhouse  began  as  an  institution  for  accommo- 
Attractiveness  dating  all  forms  of  di.sease  affecting  the  destitute  poor,  in- 
of  poorhouses  fectious  diseases  being  included.  Latei',  it  was  found  to  be 
for  sick.                  ,  ,,  ,     ,  J  ■  ^ 

*  bee  paper  lianded  in  by  Mr  A.  Murray,  App.  CLVIII.  (I). 
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unsuitable  for  the  major  infections  and  its  fever  functions  Attractiveness 
were  in  large  part  transferred  to  the  public  health  hospitals,  of  poorhouses 
(The  growth  of  this  movement,  through  many  vicissitudes,  for  sick, 
is  shown  with  convincing  wealth  of  detail  in  the  "  Evolu- 
tion of  the  Public  Health  Function,"  by  Dr  J.  B.  Russell, 
late  Medical  Member  of  this  Board.)  But  many  of  the 
infectious  diseases,  whicli  in  part  are  active  causes  of 
destitution  and  in  part  also  caused  by  destitution, 
continue  to  be  accommodated  by  the  poorhouses.  (See 
below.)  Further,  the  improved  nursing  and  medical 
service  has  induced  many  to  enter  the  poorhouse  sick- 
wards  that  would  otherwise  decline  the  oft'er  of  the  poor- 
house. The  result  is  that,  in  large  measure,  the  poorhouses 
have  become  hospitals  for  the  sick-poor.  The  full  develop- 
ment of  this  is  exhibited  in  Glasgow,  where  the  sick  have 
for  years  been  so  numerous  as  to  require  special  hospitals. 
These  are  now  equipped  as  modern  general  hospitals. 
Medically,  the  only  essential  difference  between  them  and 
the  voluntary  hospitals  is  that,  in  the  voluntary  hospitals, 
medical  students  are  admitted  ;  in  the  Poor  Law  hospitals, 
students  are  not  admitted. 

84.  The  Board,  on  at  least  two  occasions  wlien  the  Poorhouse 
question  was  raised,  refused  to  sanction  the  admission  of  hospitals  as 
students — graduates  engaged  in  research. 

85.  My  personal  view  is  that  all  public  hospitals  .should 
be  open  for  the  purposes  of  medical  teaching.  The 
presence  of  students  is  an  advantage  in  every  way.  They 
assist  materially  in  the  work.  They  maintain  the  highest 
efficiency  in  the  service.  I  can  see  no  difference  in 
principle  between  admitting  medical  students  to  a  poor- 
house hospital  and  admitting  them  to  public  health 
hospitals  for  the  study  of  infectious  diseases,  and  to  lunatic 
asylums  for  the  study  of  mental  diseases.  Fees  could  be 
charged  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 


(7)  Relation  of  Poorhouse  Hospitals  to  Voluntary  Hospitals. 

86.  One  result  of  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  poor-  Relation  of 
house  hospitals  and  their  separate  management  is  to  relieve  poorhouse 
somewhat  the  strain  on  the  voluntary  hospitals.     The  hospitals  to 
patients  of  the  voluntary  hospitals  are  largely  drawn  from  voluntary 
the  very  poor,  and,  if  their  ailments  become  chronic,  must  hospitals, 
occasionally  be  transferred  to  the  poorhouse  hospitals. 

87.  But  the  inadequacy  of  the  voluntary  hospitals  to  the 
needs  of  the  community  has  the  further  result  that 
patients,  instead  of  applying  in  the  first  instance  to  a 
voluntary  hospital,  apply,  whether  entirely  destitute  or 
not,  to  the  Poor  Law  hospitals,  and  frequently  are  admitted. 
The  relatives  liable  are,  according  to  ability,  re(piired  to 
contribute  to  the  patient's  maintenance.  This  occurs  in 
Glasgow  to  the  extent  that  the  Glasgow  Parish  Council 
exacts  a  considerable  annual  sum  in  payment  of  hospital 
treatment.  And  there  is  every  indication  that  the  practice 
is  increasing  rather  than  decreasing. 

88.  We  thus  have  the  administrative  paradox  that  an 
institution  intended  by  statute  for  the  "  friendless  impotent 
poor  "  has  evolved  into  a  "  pay  "  ho.spital  for  poor  persons 
that  may  be  paid  for  by  their  Iriends. 

89.  To  this  we  may  add  that  by  the  Medical  Relief 
Disqualification  Removal  Act,  1885,  the  acceptance  of 
medical  relief  alone  does  not  involve  the  loss  of  the  parlia- 
mentary or  municipal  vote,  but  does  involve  the  loss  of  the 
Parish  Council  vote. 

90.  In  principle,  therefore,  the  parish  hospital  is  already  Need  of  re- 
a  public  hospital  involving  practically  no  disabilities,  organisation 
That  this  should  come  as  a  result  of  stringent  administra-  of  hospitals, 
tion  goes  to  show  that  our  present  system  of  hospitals 
demands  reorganisation  and  expansion.  The  poorhouse 
hospitals  at  their  best  are  equal  to  the  b  st  voluntary  or 
public  health  hospitals.  Medical  investigations  have 
shown  that  anything  less  than  the  best  (in  essentials,  not 
in  luxuries)  is  not  economical.  The  smaller  poorhouses 
are  steadily  following  in  the  steps  of  the  larger  by 
improving  their  accommodation  and  nursing.  When, 
as  must  ultimately  happen,  the  poorhouse  hospitals 
generally  are  as  efficient  as  the  voluntary  hospitals  generally, 
the  sick  poor  will  not  hesitate  to  use  either.  The 
distinction  between  the  two  orders  of  hospital  will 
disappear  in  form  as  it  has  already  largely  disappeared  in 
fact, — as,  for  instance,  when  it  is  a  question  of  incurable 
diseases  (cancer)  or  phthisis,  or  rheumatoid  arthritis,  or 
various  forms  of  paralysis.  In  the  early  stages  of  these 
diseases,  many  patients  are  found  in  the  voluntary  hospitals. 
In  the  later  stages,  the  same  patients  may  be  found  in  the 
poorhouse  hospitals.  So  far  as  such  diseases  go,  therefore, 
the  distinction  between  Poor  Law  hospitals  and  voluntary 
hospitals  is  purely  one  of  form. 
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91.  It  seems  to  me  tliat  iliese  facts  favoui'  the  view 
of  (a)  that  tlie  relations  between  voluntar}'  hospitals  and 

Pi  or  Law  hospitals  in  Scotland  need  readjustment ;  (6) 
thai  t)i"  vciluiitary  hospitals,  as  they  are  serving  public 
needs,  ought  to  receive  public  rate  aid  ;  (c)  that  existing 
public  hospitals,  whether  rate-aided  or  not,  are  insufficient 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  destitute  poor  ;  (d)  that  practice 
has  shown  the  need  lor  further  hospital  accommodation 
for  the  non-destitute;  («)  that  the  "destitution"  test  has 
failed  to  restrict  tlie  class  of  sick  to  the  "friendless 
impotent  poor"  or  destitute  sick. 

(8)  Hospitals  in  Rural  Areas. 

92.  What  I  have  said  applies  primarily  to  the  large 
towns.    As  to  the  rural  areas,  hospitals  for  the  poor  are 

inaccessi-  practically  non-existent.    The  rural  poorhouses  do  not 
;y  of  rural  fully  meet  the  needs  of  the  rural  sick  person.    They  are 
house       not,  as  a  rule,  within  easy  reach  of  the  people,  and  they 
are  not  very  well  fitted  for  the  treatment  of  serious  illness. 
The  fact  tliat  so  many  deaths  are  uncertified  is  alone 
enough  to  prove  the  need  of  more  hospitals. 

93.  If,  however,  the  treatment  of  sickness  were  dis- 
sociated from  the  poorhouse,  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
unwillingness  to  enter  hospital  would  largely  disappear. 

ical  relief  The  e.\perience  of  the  voluntary  cottage  hospitals,  such  as 
Poor  those  at  Oban,  Foires,  Fyvie,  Dutt'town,  and  many  otliers, 
sup])orts  this  conclusion,  which  is  also  supported  by  the 
experience  of  the  public  health  hospitals.  In  towns  the 
percentage  of  removed  infectious  cases  sometimes  runs  up 
to  98  or  100  per  cent.  ;  in  some  rural  areas  it  runs  up  to 
40,  50,  60,  and  80  per  cent.  If  similar  accommodation 
were  offered  for  general  diseases,  and  arrangements  made 
where  paying  patients  could  be  visited  by  their  own 
doctor,  there  would  be  an  equal  readiness  to  use  the 
hospitals. 

(9)  Mental  Observation  Wards. 

94.  In  1880,  the  Board  of  Supervision  indicated  that 
a  certain  looseness  was  common  in  the  filling  up  of  the 
medical  certificate  of  admission.  In  particular,  the 
question  "Is  pauper  or  any  dependant  lunatic,  insane, 
idiot,  or  of  unsound  mind  ?"  was  evasively  answered.  The 
Circular  reiterated  the  proposition  that  "no  person  so 
'  described  can  be  legally  sent  to,  or  received  in,  the 
'  ordinary  wards  of  a  poorhouse,"  and  it  was  laid  down 
that  the  question  should  always  be  answered  by  a 
categorical  "yes"  or  "no."  This  requirement  has  not,  as 
a  fact,  totally  prevented  the  admission  of  persons  of 
unsound  mind,  epileptics,  imbeciles,  feeble-minded,  or 
fatuous  persons  to  the  poorhouse. 

95.  The  answering  of  the  question  categorically  has 
repeatedly  given  rise  to  trouble.  A  categorical  answer  has, 
in  fact,  very  frequently  been  evaded.  This  was  inevitable. 
Many  cases  are  of  unsound  mind,  but  not  therefore 
unsuitable  for  treatment  in  poorhouse.  If  they  are 
certified  lunatics,  they  must,  of  course,  be  treated  in  an 
asylum  ;  but  multitudes  of  cases  of  unsound  mind  are 
suitable  for  poorhouse  or  general  hospital  treatment. 
Consequently,  this  requirement  has  largely  broken  down. 

9C.  Recently,  the  Local  Government  Board,  in  conceit 
with  the  General  Board  of  Lunacy,  have  approved  of 
mtal  obser-  observation  wards  for  mental  cases,  and  the  answer  to  this 
tion  wards,  question  in  the  certificate  may  be  modified  to  suit  the 
particular  case. 

97.  Such  wards  have  been  established  in  several  poor- 
houses.  The  largest  are  in  Duke  Street  Hospital,  Glasgow. 
Recently,  along  with  Dr  John  Macpherson,  Commissioner 
in  Lunacy,  I  conducted  an  inquiry  into  the  administration 
of  the  wards,  and  we  were  able  to  report  that,  under  the 
control  of  Dr  Carswell,'  Certifying  Officer  in  Lunacy  to 
Glasgow  Parish  Council,  they  were  admirably  fulfilling 
the  purpose  intended.  Tliey  have  been  the  means  of 
saving  large  numbers  of  insane  patients  from  the  asylum 
"stigtna,"  which  no  doubt  is  a  survival  from  the  older 
beliefs  as  to  the  nature  of  insanity.  (For  copy  of  Report,  see 
App.  CLXI.  (R).  For  copy  of  Circular  and  Conditions  as  to 
Observation  Wards,  see  jjapers  handed  in  by  Mr  A.  Murray, 
App.  GLVIII.  (J).) 

98.  Incidentally,  it  is  to  be  n(jted  that  the  "pauper 
lunatic"  occupies  a  peculiar  jjosition  as  a  medical  case, 
for  he  does  not  have  to  fulfil  the  condition  of  destitution 
before  he  is  entitled  to  Poor  Law  treatment.  There  are 
several  good  reasons  for  this  ;  Init,  from  the  scientitic  stand- 
point, I  have  difficulty  in  .satisfying  myself  that  there  is 
any  good  ground  for  sujjerseding  the  "  destitution "  test 
when  the  higher  nerve-centres  are  diseased  (as  in  insanity), 
and  retaining  it  when  other  portions  of  the  same  nerve- 
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centres  are  diseased  (as  in  hemiplegia  or  other  forms  of  Dr  JV.  Leslie 
paralysis),  or  when  the  lower  nerve-centres  are  diseased  Mackenzie. 
(as  in   locomotor  ataxia).     In  all  three  types  of  case      ~  r: 
disablement  may  be  total.    Further,  general  paralysis  of  " 
the  insane  is  now,  by  many,  held  to  be,  and  in  all  proba-  Pauper 
bility  is,  a  disease  due  to  a  microbe.    One  cannot  readily  lunatics, 
see  why  these  selected  nervous  diseases  should  be  jirivileged 
to  have  free  public  treatment  whether  the  persons  are 
destitute  or  not,  while  the  others  are  admitted  only  when 
the  persons  are  destitute. 

99.  For  what  it  is  worth,  this  practice  confirms  the  view 
that  all  forms  of  medical  relief  need  readjustment  on  the 
basis  of  .sickness  as  the  primary  test. 
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(10)  Licensed  Lunacy  Wards. 

100.  In  many  poorhouses  there  are  licensed  wards  for 
selected  insane  patients.  These  wards  are  under  the 
supervision  of  the  General  Board  for  Lunacy,  but  they 
are  under  the  management  of  the  poorhouse  committee  and 
officials.  Before  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Care  and 
Control  of  the  Feeble-minded  I  was  askeil  whether  this 
dual  control — i.e.  Local  Government  Board  and  General 
Lunacy  Board — over  the  same  officials  did  not  give  rise  to 
difficulty  ;  but  I  stated  that,  so  far,  it  had  given  rise  to 
none.  On  the  contrary,  the  arrangement  has  lieen  an 
advantage  ;  for  it  keeps  the  two  central  Boards  in  intimate 
touch,  and  helps  to  relieve  the  asylums  of  chronic  cases. 

101.  So  far  as  it  goes,  this  provision  for  chronic  and 
manageable  insane  patients  confirms  the  view  that  the 
poorhouse  has  remained  a  predominantly  medical  institu- 
tion. 

(11)  Central  Supervision  of  Poorhouse  Hospitals. 

102.  The  poorhouses  and  poorhouse  sick-wards  and  j^^ged  for 
hospitals  are  inspected  once  a  year  by  one  of  the  General  supervision  of 
Superintendents.     The  form  of  his  report  is  appended.*  poorhouse 
There  is  no  systematic  medical  inspection  by  this  Board  ;  hospitals, 
but,  as  occasion  arises,  the  medical  inspector  makes  special 

inquiries  and  reports.    For  example,  he  reports  on  nursing 
staffs,  complaints  of  unsuitable  treatment,  etc. 

103.  My  personal  opinion  is  that  the  hospital  work  of  the 
poorhouses  has  now  assumed  such  proportions  that  medical 
supervision  is  called  for.  This  will  be  all  the  more 
necessary  if  any  readjustment  and  correlation  of  voluntary 
and  public  medical  organisations  is  to  be  effectively 
arranged. 

(12)  General. 

104.  I  am  prepared  to  answer  questions  on  points  arising 
out  of  the  other  matters  dealt  with  in  part  four  of  the 
Departmental  Committee's  Report,  and  the  medical  jDarts  of 
the  Report  by  the  General  Superintendents. 

VI.  The  Adequacy  of  the  present  System 
OF  Poor  Law  Medical  Relief. 

105.  The  adequacy  of  the  system  may  be  considered 

from  two  points  of  view  : — (1)  Is  it  adequate  witliin  the  Question  as  to 
conditions  of  the  present  Poor  Law  ?    (2)  Is  it  adequate  as  ^e(iuacv  of 


system  of  medical  treatment  for 
destitute,  poor  ? 


the   sick,  but   not  Yoov  Law 
medical 


(1)  Adequacy  within  present  Law. 

106.  In  the  towns,  the  system  may,  on  the  whole,  be 
regarded  as  adequate  within  the  somewhat  narrow  con- 
dition of  pre-established  destitution.  But,  as  I  have 
shown,  the  kind  of  treatment  possible  among  the  outdoor 
poor  even  in  the  towns  is  the  minimum  necessary,  not  the 
maximum  possible.  Further,  the  chronic  character  ot 
most  of  the  ailments  among  in-door  and  out-door  alike 
makes  adequate  treatment  very  difficult.  Then,  the  want 
of  power  to  detain  cases  of  phthisis,  or  similar  diseases, 
often  makes  treatment  futile.  The  treatment  of  skin 
diseases,  such  as  scabies,  is  not,  as  a  rule,  carried  out  in 
concert  with  the  Public  Health  Authority,  and,  accordingly, 
the  patient  may  be  cured,  but  he  may  return  to  a  verminous 
anil  infected  house.  Even  in  most  poorhouses  the  medical 
and  nursing  service  is  kept  at  the  minimum  necessary. 
In  one  poorhouse  hospital,  a  single  lady  resident 
physician  (with  a  visiting  physician)  has  some  350  patients 
to  attend  to,  and  does  her  own  dispensing  as  well.  Her 
"morning"  round  takes  some  five  hours.  In  another 
poorhouse  hospital,  a  lady  resident  had  about  the  same 

*  For  form  of  Report,  see  papers  handed  in  by  Mr  A.  Murray,  App, 
CLVIII.  (D). 
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Dr  W.  Leslie  number  of  patients  to  manage  practically  single-handed. 
Mackenzie.    In  the  Glasgow  hospitals,  the  medical  service  is  more  in 
line  with  good  modern  hospitals. 

107.  The  nursing  staff  again,  exct^pt  in  the  larger 
nospitals,  is  kept  down  to  the  minimum  required  by  the 
Board's  Rules  for  Trained  Nursing  Grant,  namely — Rule  8, 
"  In  every  poorhouse  where  tlie  average  daily  number  of 
'sick  amounts  to  20,  there  should  be  one  trained  nurse  in 
'addition  to  the  matron,  and  this  proportion  shoukl  be 
'maintained  where  the  number  does  not  exceed  60." 
Rule  9 — "In  every  poorhouse  where  the  average  daily 
'number  of  sick  exceeds  60,  there  should  be  a  trained  head 
'  nurse  or  lady  superintendent,  in  addition  to  the  number 
'  of  nurses  required  by  Rule  8  ;  but  the  proportion  of 
'  trained  nurses  to  the  sick  above  60  may  be  as  one  to  thirty." 

108.  These  rules  were  obviously  framed  in  the  days 
when  nursing  was  undeveloped  as  a  public  system.  But, 
meanwhile,  this  minimum  cannot  be  altered  by  this  Board. 
Each  poorhouse  ought  to  be  considered  on  its  merits  ;  the 
number  of  nurses  and  ward  staif  should  be  settled  on  the 
basis  of  a  detailed  medical  inspection,  as  it  is  in  Ireland. 

109.  As  to  special  diseases,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
treatment  of  pulmonary  phthisis  can  rarely  be  adequately 
carried  out  in  a  poorhouse.  The  efforts  in  this  direction, 
however,  have  been  very  gratifying.  But  in  this  disease, 
more  than  in  almost  any  other,  early  treatment  is  necessary. 
By  the  present  Poor  Law  system,  early  treatment  is  rarely 
possible.  The  diet  has  given  rise  to  difficulty.  So  has 
the  discipline  ;  for  the  temper  of  phthisical  patients  is 
apt  to  be  difficult.  As  a  whole.  Poor  Law  medical 
organisation  is  not  well-titted  for  the  treatment  of  phthisis. 
But  as  phthisis  contributes  more  to  pauperism  than  any 
other  single  disease,  the  poorhouses  have  had  to  crowd 
their  available  space  with  phthisis  cases,  and  most  of  them 
have  served  well  the  incidental  purposes  of  isolating 
dangerous  cases.  The  Board,  however,  in  their  Circular  of 
10th  March  1906  {cojnj  appended,  see  App.  No.  GLXI.  (C)), 
have  made  quite  explicit  the  duty  of  the  Public  Health  Local 
Authorities,  and,  in  course  of  time,  these  will  be  required 
to  deal  more  effectively  with  this  di.sease,  which  accounts 
for  about  6,000  deaths  annually  in  Scotland.  With  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  Local  AutJhorities  for  Public  Health, 
it  is  as  yet  only  the  Parish  Councils  that  have  done  any- 
thing effective  towards  treatment  or  prevention.  But  the 
city  of  Edinburgh  and  some  four  other  Local  Authorities 
have  adopted  compulsory  notification  and  others  are 
preparing  for  preventive  work.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
Parish  Councils  will  soon  be  relieved  of  the  enormous 
burden  cast  on  them  by  the  accidents  of  their  legal  position. 

110.  In  the  rural  areas,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Poor 
Law  medical  service  is  so  adequate  as  in  the  towns.  The 
general  considerations  given  above  apply  with  greater 
force  to  the  rural  areas  and  poorhouses.  (See  Dejjart- 
niental  Committee's  Report,  page  68.) 

(2)  Adequacy  as  a  System  of  Medical  Relief  for  the  Sick, 
but  not  Destitute,  Poor. 

Inadequacy  of  111.  To  this  there  can  be  but  one  reply,— the  system  is 
medical  relief  not  adequate.    Two  conclusive  proofs  may  be  given,  and 
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they  apply  more  or  less  to  towns  as  well  as  to  rural  areas  :— 
(a)  The  voluntary  hospitals  are,  as  a  rule,  over- 
crowded with  acute  cases  and  cannot  accommodate 
chronic  or  incurable  cases.    Figures  are  here  un- 
necessary ;  the  facts  are  everywhere  admitted. 

This  applies  to  towns  and,  in  a  less  degree,  to  the 
country" 

(6)  The  number  of  uncertified  deaths  is,  in  some 
parishes,  enormous. 
For  instance,  in  1900,  in  certain  parishes  of  Inverness- 
shire,  the  uncertified  deaths  were — 
Kilinuir,  . 
South  Uist,      .  ■  . 
Duirnish,  . 
Harris, 

Again,  in  1905,  the  crude  figures  for  certain  areas  were— 

Total  Deaths.  Uncertified. 

(  Lewis  (as  a  whole),  . 
Ross-shire'^  Mid  Ross, 

\  Wester  Ross,  . 

rSkye,      .  . 
Inverness-shire    Harn._^  ■ 

V  South  Uist, 
Sutherland,  ..... 
Shetland  (landward), 
Argyll  (landward),  . 


70  per  cent. 
67  „  „ 
64   „  „ 
51    11  11 


390 

114 

204 

57 

81 

43 

218 

89 

67 

34 

69 

18 

143 

71 

329 

69 

337 

114 

714 

103 

112.  It  is  impossible  to  regard  a  medical  service  of  any  Number  of 
kind  as  ade([uate  to  the  needs  of  the  community  when  the  uncertified 
percentage  of  uncertified  deaths  may  rise  as  high  as  60  and  deaths. 
70.    This  means  that  Lirge  numbers  of  sick  people  go  un- 
treated, because,  though  not  perhaps  destitute,  they  are  too 
poor  to  engage  a  doctor,  and  no  public  hospitals  or  dis- 
pensaries are  within  their  reach.    When  the  Commission 
of  1844  made  the  extraordinary  statement  that  "it  cannot 
'  be  said  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  poor  suffer  materially 
'  from  the  want  of  medical  aid,"  they  were  speaking  eleven 
years  before  the  Registration  Act  was  passed,  and  could 
not  possibly  know  as  true  ^vbat  they  declared  to  be  so  "  in 
point  of  fact."    The  figures  I  have  given  are,  even  by 
themselves,  absolutely  conclusive. 

VII.  Present  Relation  of  Local  Authority 
FOR  Public  Health  to  Parish  Council. 

113.  By  the  present  law,  the  local  authority  for  public  Relation  of 
health  is  responsible  (a)  for  general  sanitation,  and  (6)  the  Public  Health 
infectious  disease  of  their  district.    In  the  towns,  the  local  Authority 
authority  for  public  health  is  the  Town  Council     In  the  to  Pari.sh 
counties,  the  local  authority  is  the  District  Committee.  Council. 

114.  The  Parish  Council,  by  the  Local  Government  A 
(Scotland)  Act,  1894,  sections  24  (3)  and  44,  have  certain  w 
powers  of  initiative  in  public  health  matters  ;  but  they 

have  no  responsibility  for  public  health  admiiiistiation. 

115.  Before  the  Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1889, 
came  into  force,  the  Parochial  Boards  were  the  rural  public 
health  local  authorities  ;  but  by  this  Act  they  ceased  to  be 
so,  their  place  being  taken  by  the  district  committees. 
The  abolition  of  the  parish  unit  as  a  local  sanitary 
authority  was  entirely  justified.  Under  the  Public  Health 
(Scotland)  Act,  1867,  the  local  authority  had  been  the 
"  Parochial  Board"  ;  but  this  Act  was,  in  the  rural  areas, 
almost  a  dead  letter. 

116.  The  reasons  for  this  lay  on  the  surface 

(fi)  the  parish  unit  was  much  too  small  for  public 
health  administration  ;  (b)  the  Parochial  I5oard  had 
to  combine  Poor  Law  administration  with  the 
public  health  administration,  and  these  two  were 
then  incompatible  ;  (c)  the  expense  of  officers  was 
too  great  for  the  local  funds  available  ;  (d)  the 
interests  of  the  individual  members  of  the  Parochial 
Boards  tended  always  to  conflict  with  the  duties 
required  of  them  as  a  local  authority  for  public 
health. 

117.  The  Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1889,  accom- 
plished a  revolution  in  public  health  developments  in  the 
counties.  The  district  of  a  District  Committee  includes 
several  parishes.  The  area  of  assessment  is  greater. 
Usually  arrangements  are  made  between  the  County 
Councils  and  the  District  Committees  for  the  service  of 
officers.  The  result  is  an  effective  service  in  almost  the 
whole  of  Scotland. 

118.  In  all  of  the  Scottish  counties,  the  sanitary  organisa-  \ 
tion  is,  in  form  at  lea&t,  almost  as  complete  as  in  the  large  ' 
towns,  and,  in  many  of  the  countie?^,  the  sanitaiy  conditions 

have  shown  as  marked  an  improvement  as  in  the  great 
towns. 

119.  So  long  as  the  present  organisations  remain,  it  would  Possibility  of 
be  a  national  disaster  to  attemjjt  once  more  to  unite  the  unification  of 
functions  of  a  public  health  authority  with  the  functions  of  medical 

a  Poor  Law  authority.  Past  experience  in  Scotland  is  services. 
ab=iolutely  conclusive  on  this  point.  It  is  true  that  the 
Parochial  Boards  were  themselves  abolished  in  1894  (Local 
Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1894),  and  the  Parish  Councils 
took  their  place.  But  the  Parish  Councils  are  in  no 
es'sential  respect  better  qualified  for  public  health  adminis- 
tration than  the  old  Parochial  Boards.  The  same  objections 
apply  to  both, — too  small  a  unit  of  area,  too  great  dis- 
proportional  expense,  impossibility  of  procuring  efficient 
officers. 

120.  But,  apart  fiom  these  objections,  there  is  a  funda- 
mental opposition  between  the  aims  of  public  health  and 
the  aims  of  Poor  Law  as  at  present  conceived.  The  public 
health  movement  is  based  on  the  fundamental  proposition 
that  disease  in  general,  and  infectious  diseases  in  particular, 
can  be  largely  prevented  by  systematic  sanitation,  provision 
of  hospitals,  purification  of  water  supplies,  drainage,  etc., 
etc. 

121.  The  fundamental  proposition  of  the  jiresent  Scottish 
Poor  Law  is  that  a  poor  person  does  not  exist  for  the 
parish  until  he  is  (a)  destitute,  and  (6)  disabled. 

122.  The  contrast  is  profound.  The  Public  Health  Act 
takes  no  account  of  destitution.    It  deals  with  all  matters 
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affecting  tlie  health  of  all  classes  in  the  coummnity.  Con- 
si'qnently,  the  local  authority  provides,  out  of  the  rates,  for 
cleansing,  nursing  and  medical  attention  of  infectious 
diseases,  systematic  sanitary  inspection  of  the  district, 
sanitation  of  schools,  slaughter-houses,  dairies,  cow-sheds, 
sewerage,  and  all  the  round  of  sanitary  duties.  In  most 
localities  at  the  present  moment,  the  powers  of  the  public 
health  authorities  are  readily  invoked  by  every  class. 

For  instance,  in  Glasgow  some  98  per  cent,  of  the 
ordinary  infections  are  removed  to  hospital.  Infectious 
cases  are  removed  by  the  local  authority  from  prisons,  from 
poorhouses,  from  the  general  hospitals.  It  is  correct  to 
say  that  no  local  government  service  is  better  understood 
or  more  systematically  used  by  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity than  the  public  health  service. 

123.  With  the  Poor  Law  service  the  principles  of 
action  are  different.  Here  the  administration  does  not 
operate  until  a  comjdaint  is  made.  There  is  no  effort  at 
preventicm.  No  account  in  advance  is  taken  of  poverty 
or  socii  1  condition,  or  industry,  or  seasonal  depression  or 
privation.  The  usual  means  of  invoking  the  Poor  Law 
.service  is  to  apply  to  the  poor  inspector.  The  effort  of 
the  Poor  Law  service  is  to  keep  pauperism  at  the  lowest 
level  ;  to  apply  rigid  tests,  medical  and  labour,  to  all 
applicants  ;  to  place  responsibility  on  the  parish  of  settle- 
ment ;  to  use  every  endeavour  to  prevent  a  pauper  being 
settled  in  the  parish  where  he  has  become  destitute  ;  to 
keep  the  amount  of  relief  down  to  the  level  of  bare 
subsistence  ;  to  endeavour  by  every  legitimate  means  to 
induce  the  relatives  (liable  or  non-liable)  to  provide  for  the 
pauper. 

124.  Recently,  a  new  policy  has  emerged.  In  the 
laige  parishes,  like  Glasgow,  a  set  effort  has  been  made 

litals.  to  remove  the  sick  from  the  ordinary  category  and  to 
provide  them  with  medical  attendance  on  the  same  level 
as  the  general  hospitals.  This  has  generated  a  further 
tendency  to  transfer  the  more  feeble  of  the  infirm  to  the 
care  of  nurses  in  hospitals.  The  result  is  that  the  Poor 
Law  hospitals  are  becoming  as  efficient  as  the  public 
health  hospitals,  or  the  general  voluntary  hospitals. 

125.  But,  .so  long  as  the  same  Parish  Council  deals 
with  classes  so  diverse  as  the  sicic  and  the  so-called 
"test"  classes  of  pauper,  the  parochid  hospitals  will 
never,  in  my  opinion,  attain  to  the  level  of  efficiency 
that  almost  everywhere  is  realised  in  the  public  health 
ho.spitals.  Further,  to  unite  the  Poor  Law  administration 
as  such  with  the  public  health  administration  as  such 
would  certainly  destroy  the  prestige  and  attraction  of  the 
public  health  hospitals,  and  would  certainly  tiot  imjirove 
the  efficiency  of  the  Poor  Law  hospitals.  Undoubtedly,  one 
primary  reason  for  the  popularity  of  the  public  health 
hospitals  is  that  they  do  not  involve  any  taint  of  pauperism. 
Their  efficiency  as  preventive  agencies  and  centres  of 
special  treatment  would  at  once  suffer  if  admission  to 
them  did  involve  any  taint  of  pauperism  or  classification 
by  poverty  grades. 

126.  If  all  the  sick  in  the  community  are  to  be  provided 
for  under  a  single  organisation,  this  organisation  should 
not  have  the  administration  of  poor  relief  as  its  primary 
function,  It  should  be  an  organisation  with  a  preventive 
object,  on  the  same  lines  as  the  present  local  authorities  for 
public  health. 

127.  To  regard  all  disease  as,  in  some  degree,  preventable 
is  not  such  a  great  extension  of  our  present  principles  as 
it  might  at  first  sight  appear.  In  the  popular  mind, 
"  public  health  "  covers  only  infectious  disease  of  the  more 
obvious  kind,  and  some  vague  beliefs  about  drains.  But 
it  really  covers  all  legislation  that  deals  with  the  pre- 
vention of  disease  of  all  kinds — not  only  the  Public  Health 
and  Notification  Acts,  but  also  the  Factory  Acts,  Food 
and  Drugs  Acts,  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Acts, 
provisions  for  medical  inspection  of  school  children,  etc., 
etc. 

128.  But,  even  if  we  consider  infectious  diseases  alone, 
we  include  a  large  number  of  the  causes  of  pauperism  and 
of  the  diseases  incidental  to  poverty  and  destitution. 
Theoretically,  the  local  authority  for  public  health  may 
legally  deal  with  the  following  well-known  and  common 
infectious  diseases  : — anthrax,  cerebrospinal  fever,  chicken- 
pox,  cholera,  diphtheria,  dysentery,  endocarditis  (infective), 
enteric  fever,  enteritis  (infective),  erysipelas,  gangrene 
(acute  infective),  german  measles,  influenza,  measles, 
mumps,  osteomyelitis  and  periostitis  (acute  infective), 
phagedaena,  plague,  pneumonia,  pyaenna,  pyrexia  of 
uncertain  origin,  relapsing  fever,  rheumatic  fever, 
scarlet  fever,  septicaemia,  smallpox,  tetanus,  tuber- 
culosis, typhus,  whooping-cough — 30  orders  of  disease. 
These  are  taken  from  the  official  "  Nomenclature  of 
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Diseases,  1906." 
venereal  group.) 

129.  To  these  we  may  add  the  infectious  eye-diseases,  28  May  1907 

such  as  conjunctivitis  in  most  of  its  forms  (trachoma,  etc.),   

infectious  ear  diseases  (abscesses,  etc.)  ;  infectious  nose  and  Need  for 
throat  diseases ;  abscesses  of  all  kinds  not  due  to  tuber-  extension  of 
culosis  ;  parasitic  skin  diseases,  and  some  others 

130.  To  these,  again,  we  may  add,  as  due  to  immediate 
environment  and  preventable,  the  occupational  (non- 
infectious) diseases  :  chronic  arsenical  poisoning,  chronic 
lead  poisoning,  chronic  phosphorus  poisoning,  mercury 
poisoning,  coal-miner's  lung,  steel-grinder's  lung ;  the 
diseases  due  to  dusty  occupations, — skin  diseases,  lung 
diseases,  bowel  diseases  ;  and  many  others  due  to  special 
manufactures,  as  rubber  works,  chemical  works,  dry- 
cleaning,  rag-works,  etc.,  etc. 

131.  If  I  were  asked  to  say  where,  among  all  these 
groups  of  diseases,  public  health  responsibility  stops  and 
general  medical  responsibility  begins,  I  should  not  know 
what  to  reply.  How  much  by  way  of  prevention  is  to  be 
required  of  the  various  responsible  authorities,  is  a  matter 
of  expediency  at  the  given  time  and  place.  But  I  produce 
this  forniidaljle  list  here  merely  to  show  that  the  principle 
embodied  in  the  Public  Health  Acts  covers  an  enormous 
range  of  disease,  and  yet  these  Acts  are  not  conditioned  in 
their  operation  by  any  such  irrelevant  consideration  as  the 
possible  patient's  poverty  or  destitution.  The  authorities 
are  bound  to  do  what  is  possible  to  prevent  disease  what- 
ever be  the  economic  condition. 

132.  But,  to  carry  the  argument  one  step  further,  if 
all  these  diseases  were  thus  dealt  with  from  the  preventive 
standpoint,  the  pauperism  due  to  them — and  that  must  be 
considerable — would  also  be  prevented.  So  far,  therefore, 
as  those  diseases  are  preventable,  it  would,  in  the  long  run, 
be  more  economical  to  treat  them  without  regard  to  poverty 
or  destitution,— just  as  we  at  present  treat  scarlet  fever  or 
smallpox. 

133.  Similar  reasoning  can  be  legitimately  applied  to 
chronic  bronchitis,  which  can  usually  be  prevented  if  the 
acute  stage  is  properly  treated  ;  to  catarrhal  pneumonia, 
which  is  often  the  precursor  of  phthisis  ;  to  the  heart 
diseases  that  are  due  to  acute  rheumatism  ;  to  chronic 
kidney  disease,  which  often  follows  neglect  of  acute  kidney 
disease  ;  to  some  forms  of  cancer,  which  are  curable  if 
operation  is  early  enough. 

134.  On  the  ground  of  direct  financial  saving  alone — 
which  is,  however,  only  the  most  easily  understood,  not 
the  only,  form  of  economy — it  is,  in  niy  opinion,  possible 
to  establish  a  good  case  for  the  preventive  methods  here 
indicated.  Tlie  experience  of  the  German  Insurance 
Companies  with  phthisis  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  a  striking 
confirmation. 

135.  As  an  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  infectious  Extent  to 
diseases  are  still  treated  in  the  poorhouses,  I  take  some  which  in- 
figures  from  the  Glasgow  Poorhouse  and  Hospital  Report  fectious 
for  1906.  disease  is 

.   .     .  ,  T  •     1    T     1    r  11     ■       treated  in 

136.  Among  "infectious  diseases  1  include  the  toiiowing,  poorhouses. 
named  in  the  Reports  : — pneumonia  (croupous),  phthisis, 
parasitic  skin  diseases,  tuberculosis  other  than  phthisis, 
syphilis  and  other  venereal  diseases,  diseases  of  eye,  ear, 

nose,  and  throat  (being  mostly  infectious),  abscesses,  cellu- 
litis, gangrene,  adenitis.  I  omit  "  rheumatism,"  which  is 
not  differentiated  into  acute  and  chronic.  Obviously  we 
can  regard  the  figures  only  as  an  approximation  ;  but  even 
if  we  write  off  10  per  cent,  as  error,  the  totals  are  still 
very  striking. 


Barnhill  (Poorhouse) 
Stobhill  (hospital  for 

chronic  cases) 
Duke  Street  (acute 

cases) 

Oakbank  (acute  cases) 


Total 

Percentage 

treated. 

Infectious. 

infectious. 

2,892 

1,.304 

45'1 

4,738 

1,605 

33-9 

2,125 

470 

22-1 

1,688 

335 

19-8 

11,443 

3,714 

32-4 

137.  The  percentage  of  infectious  disease  rises  to  45 
per  cent,  in  Barnhill, — the  poorhouse  proper.  It  is  natur- 
ally lower  in  the  two  hospitals  for  acute  cases. 

138.  Of  the  3,714  infectious  cases  treated,  1,645  were 
cases  of  phthisis ;  327  were  cases  of  venereal  disease  ; 
185  were  cases  of  abscess  ;  460  were  cases  of  parasitic  skin 
diseases. 

139.  The  poorhouses  are  now  being  used  for  all  those 
classes  of  infectious  disease  much  as  they  were  used  in  the 
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early  days  for  the  undifferentiated  disease-group  iiamed 
"  fever."  The  same  relative  difficulties  arise  as  to  the 
proper  authority  for  taking  charge  of  tlie  cases.  All  the 
cases  involve  public  health  issues,  just  as  "  fever "  did  ; 
but  the  public  health  authorities  have  not  yet  tackled  those 
diseases  from  the  preventive  standpoint,  and,  accordingly, 
the  poorhouses  are  flooded  with  them.  Contrast  the 
manner  of  dealing  with  typhus,  which  once  raged  in 
Glasgow,  killing  thousands  annually,  but  is  now  extinct ; 
typhoid  fever,  which  is  under  definite  control  ;  scarlet 
fever  and  diphtheria,  which  are  more  or  less  under  control. 
All  these  diseases  are  dealt  with  preventively.  Hence 
they  rarely  affect  the  poorhouses.  They  occur  frequently 
among  the  poor,  but  are  then  treated — not  by  the  Poor 
Law  organisations,  but — by  the  public  health  organisations. 

140.  Broadly,  it  may  be  said  that  every  disease-group  when 
treated  from  the  preventive  standpoint  has  diminished  or 
tended  to  diminish.  This  applies  to  occupational  diseases, 
to  diseases  like  bronchitis,  rheumatism,  rickets  and  some 
others,  as  well  as  to  the  familiar  infections. 

141.  The  medical  inspection  of  school  children  is  a 
definite  movement  towards  prevention  early  in  life.  So 
are  milk-depots,  health  visitors,  day  nurseries,  etc.  No- 
where has  it  been  proposed  to  associate  these  with  the 
Poor  Law  medical  service.  They  are  natural  outgrowths 
of  the  public  health  organisations. 


VIII.  On  the  Relation  of  the  Methods  of  General 
Relief  to  Medical  Relief. 

(1)  Law  of  Settlement. 

142.  By  the  conditions  attached  to  the  Grant  for  Medical 
Relief,  the  cost  for  ordinary  medical  attendance  on  outdoor 
poor  not  belonging  to  a  parish  is  not  charged  against  the 
parish  of  settlement.  Functionally,  therefore,  the  law  of 
settlement  has  been  practically  abrogated  for  the  outdoor 
sick.  Each  jjarish  treats  all  the  sick  poor  within  its 
district  whether  they  belong  to  the  district  or  not.  This 
is  precisely  parallel  to  the  oi)ligations  of  the  public  health 
local  authority  in  cases  of  infectious  disease.  So  far  as  I 
am  aware,  this  administrative  abrogation  of  settlement 
has  had  no  unsatisfactory  results. 

143.  The  law,  however,  still  applies  to  the  sick  indoor 
poor.  It  probably  acts  to  a  certain  extent  as  an  obstruction 
to  early  treatment  of  cases  ;  since  the  parish  of  settlement, 
if  poor,  will  not  readily  acquiesce  in  the  higher  charges 
of  the  cities,  even  if  the  accommodation  is  better  than  tlieir 
own.  And  some  complaints  have  been  made  to  the  board 
of  the  high  charges  (10s.  6d.  and  20s.  a  week)  in  some 
city  hospitals. 

]  44.  If  my  general  argument  is  sound,  it  would  involve 
the  abrogation  of  settlement  in  the  case  of  all  sick  j^ersons 
whether  they  be  outdoor  or  indoor.  And  I  do  not  think 
a  serious  hardship  to  any  parish  would,  even  with  the 
present  relief  system,  result  from  thus  placing  the  indoor 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  outdoor  sick. 

(2)  Possibility  of  a  Preventive  System. 

145.  The  whole  problem  of  medical  relief  is  affected  by 
the  method  of  administering  relief  in  general.  So  long 
as  relief  is  given  only  on  condition  of  destitution,  it 
necessarily  comes  somewhat  after  the  fact.  As  a.  con- 
sequence, medical  relief  also  comes  after  the  fact,  and  must 
be,  therefore,  more  or  less  inadequate.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  system  of  relief  in  general  were  designed  from  the 
preventive  standpoint, — that  is,  if  it  aimed  at  the  relief 
of  poverty  and  the  prevention  of  destitution — the  nature 
of  medical  relief  would  also  spontaneously  become  pre- 
ventive. 

146.  This,  I  gather,  is  what  happens  in  some  German 
towns,  e.g.  Wiesbaden.  There  the  system  of  poor  relief 
rests  on  the  presupposition  that  the  class  of  persons  with 
an  income  of  less  than  £45  a  year  must  persistently  produce 
a  certain  number  of  very  poor  or  destitute.  Accordingly, 
the  claim  to  public  assistance  begins  when  a  person's 
income  falls  belows  £45  a  year.  He  is  then  entitled  to 
medical  advice  and  legal  advice  at  the  expense  of  the 
municipality.  The  actually  destitute  seem  to  be  dealt 
with  much  as  in  Scotland  ;  but  as  relief  begins  higher  up 
the  scale,  as  the  Poor  Law  staff  numbers  about  160  for  a 
permanent  population  of  about  90,000,  it  is  obvious  that 
destitution  can  be  more  readily  foreseen.  The  Poor  Law 
investigators  are  numerous  enough  to  keep  in  touch  with 
every  family  in  their  areas,  to  master  the  economic  con- 
ditions of  the  local  populations,  and  thus  to  ascertain  in 


advance  the  conditions  that  justify  the  giving  of  public  System  in 

assistance.    The  committee  for  the  poor  must  acquaint  vogue  in 

themselves  with  the  actually  operative  causes  of  poverty  Wiesbaden 

in  their  district  as  well  as  with  the  actually  destitute  ^'"-1  possi- 

persons.  I'llity  °l  . 

its  apphcation 

147.  As  a  contrast,  the  city  of  Edinburgh  has  a  Poor  to  Scotland. 
Law  investigation  staff  of  nine  for  a  population  of  about 
340,000.    On   the  Wiesbaden   scale,  Edinburgh  should 

have  from  500  to  600  (including  120  to  150  women). 

148.  If  it  be  said  that  the  service  in  Wiesliaden  is 
voluntary,  the  answer  is  simple — it  is  practically  voluntary, 
yet  legally  obligatory.  (Of  this,  however,  I  can  produce 
no  documentary  evidence.  I  was  so  informed  verbally  by 
a  member  of  the  Poor  Law  Committee.)  That  is,  any 
qualified  person  may  be  required  to  serve,  but  only  a  limited 
number  can  serve,  and  these  are  normally  chosen  because 
they  wish  to  serve.  I  do  not  see  why  the  enormous  mass 
of  voluntary  workers  in  this  country  should  not  have  a 
similar  opportunity  of  serving  the  public  in  official 
capacities.  A  panel  of  qualified  persons  could  be  framed 
on  the  model  of  the  jury  panel  and  a  selection  made  from 
the  most  suitable.  As  in  Wiesbaden,  they  could  be  put 
under  an  oath  of  office  ;  they  could,  according  to  circum- 
stances, be  required  to  give  some  or  all  of  their  time  to 
the  work,  and  thus  the  social  energies  at  presently  largely 
wasted  by  overlapping  charities  could  be  organised  into 
effective  service. 

149.  It  may  be  noted  that,  in  Wiesbaden,  some  thirty  to 
forty  of  the  Poor  Law  staff  are  women.  In  Scotland,  we 
have  no  women  serving  as  inspectors  of  poor.  The  Board 
of  Supervision,  and  more  recently  the  Local  Government 
Board,  discountenanced  the  appointing  of  women  as  in- 
spectors. I  know  of  no  good  reason  for  this  exclusion. 
If  the  Poor  Law  staffs  were  extended  by  tlie  organising 
of  an  honorary  official  service,  there  are,  I  am  satisfied, 
large  numbers  of  men  and  women  ready  and  well  fitted  for 
the  work. 

150.  In  the  rural  districts,  as  well  as  in  the  towns,  such 
a  voluntary  staff  would  serve  as  a  correlating  agency  for 
all  forms  of  charity. 

151.  We  should  thus  have  an  organisation  fitted  to 
discover  poverty,  destitution,  and  sickness.  We  should  not, 
as  now,  have  to  wait  until  these  reveal  themselves,  which 
they  usually  do  when  the  possibility  of  maintaining 
efficiency  of  character  is  at  a  minimum. 

152.  What  applies  to  relief  in  general  applies  with  much 
greater  force  to  medical  relief. 

153.  I  offer  Wiesbaden  simply  as  an  illustration  of  a 
possible  system, — not  as  a  model  to  be  transferred  un- 
modified to  this  country. 

154.  As  the  ground  covered  by  the  Wiesbaden  Poor 
Law  system  is  different  from  the  ground  covered  by  ours, 
it  is  impossible  to  make  any  exact  comparison  of  results. 

154a.  I  beg  to  submit  a  translation  of  the  regulations  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  in  Wiesbaden.  {SeeApf.No.  CLXI.  {D).) 
These  regitlations  are,  doubtless,  repeated,  with  slight  local 
variations,  in  many  German  towns  ;  but  Wiesbaden,  a  town 
of  approximately  96,000  of  a  permanent  population,  is  a 
favourable  case  for  study  ;  because  in  towns  of  that  size  the 
whole  working  of  a  system  can  be  more  readily  controlled. 
How  the  actual  results  of  the  system  may  compare  with  the 
results  of  the  Scottish  Poor  Law,  I  am  unable  to  say  ; 
because  much  of  what  falls  to  voluntary  effort  in  Scotland 
comes  under  official  direction  in  Wiesbaden.  The  regu- 
lations, however,  seem  very  simple  and  very  complete. 
They  may  be  of  some  service  in  indicating  how  a  system 
founded  on  the  preventive  idea  may  be  elaborated  in 
detail.  One  point  is  obvious  :  the  system  involves  much 
more  personal  attention  from  the  honorary  officers  of  poor 
than  any  system  at  work  in  Scotland  can  possibly  do. 

It  has  been  somewhat  difficult  to  find  precise  English 
equivalents  for  some  of  the  German  terms,  but  the  trans- 
lation is,  I  trust,  sufficiently  exact  to  serve  its  purpose. 


IX. 


On  the  Possibility  op  a  Single  Medical 
Service  for  all  Sickness. 


155.  Both  in  town  and  country,  the  Public  Health  Possibility  of 
organisations  are  capable  of  being  so  developed  as  to  do  transferring 
for  the  preventive  treatment  of  disease  in  general  what  medical  relief 
they  have  already  done  for  the  preventive  treatment  of  Public 
infectious  disease.    This  Board's  Circular  on  the  Adminis-  Health 
trative  Control  of  Pulmonary  Phthisis  indicates  liow  elastic  -A-uthority. 
and  various  the  administrative  control  of  a  single  wide- 
spread disease  can  be  made    The  Public  Health  Authority 
is  there  exhibited  as  a  mechanism  for  the  correlation  and 
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direction  of  all  available  agencies,  voluntary  and  official. 
If  the  parochial  investigation  staff  were  developed  on  the 
lines  indicated,  so  facilitating  the  discovery  of  sickness,  the 
Public  Health  service  might  be  develoiied  in  various 
directions,  until  it  became  tlie  centre  of  the  preventive 
medical  work  of  the  whole  community, — keeping  in  olticial 
touch  with  dispensaries,  hospitals,  cnnvalescent  homes, 
homes  for  incurable.-^,  private  nursing  homes,  and  all  other 
medical  institutions  of  the  city  or  county. 

15(!.  Very  little  legislation  is  needed  to  make  this 
development  possible.  In  most  of  the  counties,  where,  as 
a  rule,  hospital  accommodation  is  very  inadequate,  the 
Pul)lic  Health  organisations  are  peculiarly  well  placed  for 
extending  their  spheres  of  activity. 

157.  I  may  remind  the  Commission  that,  under  the 
Pul)lic  Health  (Scotland)  Act,  1867,  the  Local  Authority 
had  power  to  erect  general  hospitals,  as  well  as  hospitals 
for  infectious  disease.  By  section  39  of  that  Act,  "the 
'  Local  Authority  r.idj  provide  within  their  district  hospitals 
'  or  temporary  places  for  the  reception  of  the  sick,  for  the 
*  use  of  the  inhabitants."  This  power  was  not  renewed  in 
the  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act,  1897  ;  but  this  Act 
contains  powers  to  erect  i-eception  houses  and  convalescent 
homes  for  those  that  have  suffered  from  infectious  disease, 
and  to  jirovide  nursing  and  medical  attendance  for  infectious 
cases  not  removed  to  hospital.  If  we  are  to  include  under 
"infectious  disease"  all  the  classes  named  above,  it  is 
obvious  that  tlie  powers  here  conferred  will  cover  a  very 
large  part  of  tlie  medical  work  of  the  present  Poor  Law. 
If  the  quoted  clause  of  the  1867  Act  were  re.-tored,  the 
Local  .\utliority  could  at  once  proceed  to  piovide  for  all 
the  sick  not  at  present  accommodated  by  other  agencies, 
voluntary  or  official.  Provision  for  all  classes  of  incurable 
disease  would  be  among  the  earliest  apijlication  of  such  a 
power. 

158.  As  an  illustration  of  a  preventive  development  that 
will,  I  hope,  shortly  take  place,  I  may  mention  the 
medical  inspection  of  school  children.  This  will  engage 
the  energies  of  the  public  health  and  voluntary  services. 
It  will  result  in  many  fruitful  re  adaptations  of  medical 
institutions.  Probably,  in  many  counties  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  will  become  the  chief  director  of  the 
inspection.  There  is  no  suggestion  anywhere  that  the 
Poor  Law  should  have  any  official  part  in  this  movement. 
When  the  public  health  relations  of  this  work  are  fully 
dealt  with,  the  amount  that  remains  is  not  more  than  a 
Local  Authority  could  readily  dispose  of  or  arrange  for 
with  the  School  Board.  In  this  matter,  of  course,  treat- 
ment is  not  in  question.  But  even  the  organisation  of 
treatment, — as,  e.g.,  of  eyes,  ears,  throat,  skin,  tuberculosis, 
etc., — might  very  appropriately  be  undertaken  by  the  Local 
Authority. 

159.  This  leads  me  somewhat  off  the  line  of  Poor  Law 
medical  relief  ;  but  I  wish  to  illustrate  the  many  directions 
in  which  medical  service  may  be  required,  and  how  the 
modern  movement  towards  prevention  may  be  realised  in 
detail,  with  little  disturbance  of  existing  institutions. 


X.  Some  Special  Points. 
(1)  Phthisis. 

160.  This  is  the  disease  that  presents  most  administrative 
difficulties,  both  to  Parish  Councils  and  to  Local  Authorities. 
In  my  opinion,  the  time  has  come  for  a  systematic  cam- 
atment  of  paign  of  preventive  treatment.  This  cannot  be  under- 
'bisis.  taken  by  the  present  Poor  Law  medical  service  nor  by 
any  voluntary  medical  service  ;  but  both  Poor  Law  and 
voluntary  agencies  have  done  admirable  work.  The 
Public  Health  Authorities  have  scarcely  begun  to  work 
effectively.  In  Scotland,  the  Board  have  laid  down  in 
unmistakable  terms  the  duty  of  local  authorities,  who,  for 
the  moment,  are  only  feeling  their  way.  The  death-rate 
is  going  down  ;  but  in  Scotland  alone  about  6000  die  of 
phthisis  annually.  Until  this  number  is  reduced  to  at 
least  1,000,  we  cannot  congratulate  ourselves  on  the 
falling  death-rate.  Dr  Newsholme's  investigations  leave 
little  dovibt  of  the  effect  of  preventive  measures,  even  of 
the  incidental  segregation  in  poorhouses. 

(2)  Venereal  Diseases. 

jvious  difiS-  161.  Innumerable  proposals  have  been  made  for  dealing 
Ities  in  way  with  this  disease  -  group,  particularly  with  syphilis, 
preventive  Recently,  a  large  Parish  Council  ajjproached  the  Board 
eatment  of  with  a  view  to  forwarding  legislation  to  secure  detention 
nereal  powers  in  syphilitic  cases.    It  was  admitted  that  one  im- 

seases.         mediate  effect  of  detention  in  poorhouse  wards  would  be 
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that  the  patients  would  present  themselves  in  smaller  Br  W.  Leslie 
numbers.    Detenti(m  would  thus  tend   to   increase    the  Mackenzie. 
spread  of   the  particular  disease.    Further,  compulsory 

notification  has  been  proposed.    But,  for  obvious  reasons,   

this  would  not  reveal  more  than  a  small  proportion  of  cases. 

162.  The  only  positive  suggestion  I  have  to  make  is  Treatment  of 
that,  instead  of  the  present  custom  of  placing  every  diffi-  venereal  dis- 
culty  in  the  way  of  treatment,  and  every  possible  indignity  eases  to  be 
on  the  patient,  we  ought  to  make  public  treatment  of  nou-deterrent, 
venereal  diseases  as  easy  and  as  easily  accessible  as  the 
treatment  of  enteric  fever  or  scarlet  fever.    In  this  way 

we  may  hope  to  reduce,  in  some  slight  degree,  the  cir- 
culation of  those  virulent  and  fatal  infections  ;  but  I  have 
little  expectation  of  limiting  them  by  measures  of  direct 
repression.  These  fail  uniformly  everywhere  except  when 
(as,  e.g.,  to  a  limited  degree  in  an  army)  the  whole 
population  is  under  control. 

Conclusion. 

163.  In  the  course  of  this  statement  I  have  made  some 
practical  suggestions.  These,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to 
summarise.  1  shall  be  prepared  to  amplify  such  points  as 
may  need  further  discussion. 


Finance  and 
expenditure 
of  Poor  Law 
medical  relief. 


Salaries  of 
medical 
officers  in 
Lowlands  and 
Highlands. 


Note  011  Financial  As'ped  of  Medical  Belief. 

164.  The  growth  of  the  idea  of  puljlic  medical  relief 
service  may  be  estimated  from  the  I  olio  wing  facts  : —  In 
1846,  the  expenditure  by  the  parishes  in  the  Hebrides 
(Barvas,  Lochs,  Uig,  Storuoway,  North  Uist,  South  Uist, 
and  Barra)  amoirnted  to  only  £8,  15s.  id.,  or  a  sum  of  about 
3d.  for  each  pauper  ;  in  1906,  the  expenditure  was  £1,416, 
or  19s.  per  pauper.  In  the  parish  of  Barra,  the  cost  of 
medical  relief  per  pauper  is  now  30s.  In  Stornoway,  it  is 
10s.  In  these  parishes,  an  average  salary  of  about  £200  is 
paid  to  the  medical  officer. 

165.  In  Shetland,  the  expenditure  during  the  same 
period  has  risen  from  5s.  to  £582.  This  now  represents  an 
expenditure  of  14s.  per  pauper.  The  Shetland  crofter- 
fisherman  is  better  off  than  the  same  class  in  the  Hebrides, 
and  the  medical  officers  usually  have  some  private  practice 
in  addition  to  their  Poor  Law  salary. 

166.  In  Sutherland,  the  expenditure  has  risen  from  £17 
5s.  to  £1,191,  or  25s.  per  pauper.  In  this  county,  the 
population  is  poor  and  scattered,  and  in  several  parishes  the 
medical  officer  receives  little  or  no  remuneration  apart  from 
his  official  salar3\ 

167.  In  these  poverty-stricken  Highland  and  insular 
parishes,  it  is  essential  to  keep  in  view  the  fact  that  in 
respect  of  his  official  salary  the  medical  officer,  though  not 
avowedly,  actually  gives  medical  attendance  to  the  people 
generally.  The  fees  that  he  receives  are  a  negligible 
quantity,  and  he  is  dependent  on  his  Poor  Law  salary  for  a 
bare  living. 

168.  In  the  Lowland  counties,  the  work  performed  by 
the  medical  officer  in  respect  of  his  salary  is,  as  a  rule, 
restricted  to  the  registered  poor.  Hence,  although  the 
figures  would  appear  to  indicate  that  the  paupers  receive  a 
smaller  amount  of  medical  relief,  it  is  probable  that  they 
receive  at  least  as  much,  the  difference  being  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  medical  officer  has  usually  a  remunerative 
private  practice. 

169.  In  Haddingtonshire,  the  expenditure  on  Poor  Law  Comparative 
medical  relief  in  1846  was  £68  ;  in  1906,  it  was  £456,  or  costs 

10s.  per  pauper.    In  Aberdeen,  in  1846,  it  was  £14  ;  in  per  head  of 
1906,  it  was  £1,350,  or  6s.  per  pauper.    In  Edinburgh,  in  medical  relief 
1846,  it  was  £166  ;  in  1906  it  was  £3,695,  or  10s.  per  i"  1846  and 
pauper.    In  Glasgow,  in  1846,  it  was  £1,728,  or  5s.  per  1906. 
pauper  ;  in  1906  it  was  £14,386,  or  17s.  per  pauper. 
This  large  cost  per  head  in  a  populous  centre  like  Glasgow 
is  due  to  the  excellent  system  of  hospitals  that  Glasgow 
has  provided  for  the  sick  poor. 

56606.  (Chairman.)  As  medical  member  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  I  suppose  you  have  health 
qirestions  coming  before  you  as  well  as  Poor  Law 
questions  ? — Yes ;  both  public  health  and  Poor  Law. 

56607.  You  give  that  part  of  the  Poor  Law  which 
relates  to  medical  treatment  special  attention? — That 
is  so. 

56608.  In  1844,  when  the  Commissioners  rejoorted  Report  of 
upon  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Law  in  iScotland,  they  Roy*l  Com- 
practically  foimd  there  was  a  discretionary  system  in  ""ssion,  1844, 
operation? — That  is  the  inference  I  take  fi-om  their 
statement. 
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56609.  And  that  the  Poor  Law  relief  proper  was 
largely  dependent  upon  charity  and  snbscrii^tions,  and 
what  medical  relief  was  given  was  even  still  more 

'  dependent  upon  charity? — That  is  so,  almost  entirely. 
They  give  a  great  deal  of  detail  in  the  report  about 
certain  houses  of  refuge  and  relief  houses  in  Edinburgh 

■  and  Glasgow.  I  did  not  put  that  into  my  statement,  but 
those  even  were  not  exactly  official,  they  were  a  sort  of 
semi-official,  semi-volmitary  institutions. 

56610.  Therefore  it  was  upon  this  foundation  that  the 
administrators  of  Scotland  had  to  build  up  the  Poor  Law 
system  ? — Precisely. 

56611.  I  gather  that  in  those  days  sickness,  apart  fi-om 
destitution,  did  not  entitle  the  i^eople  to  relief  under  the 
old  system  ? — That  is  what  I  infer.  Of  course  it  is  not 
explicitly  so  stated,  but  I  gather  that  from  the  statement. 

56612.  That  is  your  interpretation  ? — Yes. 

56613.  Passing   on   to  the  statutory  provisions  for 

■  medical  relief  in  Scotland  (paragraph  11  of  your  state- 
ment) ;  under  the  Act  of  1845,  it  is  optional,  not  com- 
pulsory, on  the  local  arithorities  to  provide  medical  relief? 
It  is  rather  more  than  optional,  I  think  it  is  obligatory, 
substantially  obligatory  at  any  rate ;  it  is  "  it  shall  and 
'  may  be  lawful  for  the  Parochial  Board,  and  they  are 
'  hereby  required  to  provide  for  medicines,  medical 
'  attendance,"  and  so  on  ;  that  is  section  69. 

56614.  You  take  the  words  "  shaU  and  may  be  "  as 
being  obligatoiy? — I  think  so;  "and  they  are  hereby 
'  required  "  ;  I  think  that  is  quite  without  any  qualification. 

56615.  That  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  Act  has  been 
administered  ? — That  is  so. 

56616.  That  is  as  regards  what,  I  suppose,  we  should 
caU  out  medical  relief  ? — Yes. 

56617.  As  it  was  not  obligatory  on  a  parish  to  establish 
a  poorhouse,  therefore  there  was  no  obligation  to  provide 
any  indoor  medical  relief  ? — That  is  so.  I  presume  that 
medical  attendance  under  this  section  69  would  really 
cover  all  that  any  parish  might  be  required  to  do,  or 
could  do,  including  the  poorhouses.  I  should  interpret 
it  as  covering  anything,  whether  indoor  or  outdoor,  but 
no  doubt  in  actual  fact  it  primarily  meant  outdoor  and 
primarily  now  means  outdoor,  but  I  think  it  is  intended 
to  cover  the  whole  question  of  medical  relief,  whether 
poorhouse,  hospital,  or  anything  covered  by  medical 
attendance. 

56618.  Where  there  was  a  poorhouse  it  woidd  so  cover 
it?— Yes. 

56619.  But  there  was  no  obligatory  power  to  force  a 
parish  to  build  a  poorhouse  ? — No. 

56620.  There  is  a  close  argument  you  advance  from 
paragraphs  12  to  21,  and  you  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  I 
think,  that  on  its  present  footing  the  Poor  Law  medical 
sei-vice  can  never  be  effectively  preventive  ? — That  is  my 
conclusion. 

56621.  You  advance  in  the  next  part  of  your  state- 
ment, in  paragraphs  22  to  31,  strong  reasons  for  dis- 
sociating medical  relief  from  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes,  I 
think  that  that  is  involved  in  the  argument,  and  the 
whole  paper  really  is  devoted  to  that  proposition.  I  wish 
to  say  that  of  course  in  this  statement  there  is  necessarily 
a  little  play  of  cross  purposes  in  the  argument,  because 
one  has  to  adapt  oneself  to  two  things,  the  administrative 
necessities  of  the  moment  and  the  ultimate  result  of  the 
properly  developed  institutions.  These  are  two  different 
points  of  view,  and  consequently  there  is  a  sort  of  play 
of  cross  purposes  between  them. 

56622.  You  refer  again  at  the  end  of  your  paper  to  the 
deductions  which  you  think  are  established.  We  will 
now  take  the  intermediate  part  of  your  paper,  which 
relates  to  the  improvements  on  the  existing  system. 
The  outdoor  medical  officer  is  not  a  statutory  officer  ? — 
No,  he  is  the  creation  of  the  Medical  Relief  Grant.  He 
is  an  administrative  creation  really. 

56623.  You  are  strongly  of  opinion  he  ought  to  be 
made  statutoiy  ? — He  ought  to  be,  certainly. 

56624.  By  his  examinations  and  his  certificates  he 
plays  a  very  important  part  in  really  determining  what 
the  law  is  ? — Yes,  undoubtedly. 

56G25.  Is  j)ressure  brought  to  bear  at  all,  do  you  think, 
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whether  a  man  is,  or  is  not,  qualified  for  medical  relief  ? — 
My  detailed  exj^erience  is  not  enough  to  justify  me  in  say- 
ing that  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  ;  but  a  man  is  in  a  very 
difficult  position ;  he  can  hardty  help,  where  you  have 
destitution  established,  taking  the  more  liberal  view. 
The  tendency  would  certaiidy  be  that — a  looser  view  of 
what  imfitness  would  mean ;  I  think  that  is  almost 
essential. 

56626.  We  may  infer  that  the  medical  officer  is,  as  Latitude  in 
regards  this  discharge  of  his  duties,  practically  a  free  certificatioii 
agent,  though  he  necessarily  would  be  animated  in  the  pi^dioal 
discharge  of  that  duty  by  the  humanitarian  instincts  of  ^u^j^'jjp'jj  j 
his  i)rofession  ? — I  think  that  is  quite  a  correct  way  of  *  e-  o  le  , 
putting  it.    It  is  a  serious  responsibility  for  any  medical 

officer  to  reject  a  case  if  the  man  is  known  to  be 
starving^  I  should  not  do  it,  and  I  know  individual 
medical  officers  who  simply  woidd  not  do  it.  For 
instance,  I  discussed  this  shortly  with  a  medical  officer 
of  wide  experience  some  time  ago,  and  they  take  into 
accoimt  the  mental  distress  involved  in  a  man  having  a 
starving  wife  and  children  as  part  and  parcel  of  his 
health  condition.  Supposing  he  is  imable  to  work,  he  is 
opjjressed  by  the  mental  distress  resulting  from  that, 
and  they  are  quite  prepared  to  certify  that  as  amounting 
to  not  able-bodied.  I  know  that  is  done.  That  is  a  very  ? 
wide  departure  from  mere  physiological  sickness  or  bad  | 
health  in  the  strict  sense.  In  other  words,  what  I  should 
say  is  that  the  standard  applied  hei'e  in  certifying  for 
Poor  Law  purposes  is  not  the  standard  strictly  that 
would  apply  in  admitting  a  case  to  a  hosi^ital,  for 
example,  or  at  a  dispensary  or  for  the  outdoor  depart- 
ment of  a  hospital.  It  is  not  merely  the  severe,  strict 
amount  of  ailment  that  would  entitle  admission  to  a 
hospital ;  usually  it  is,  but  there  are  marginal  cases,  of 
course,  where  I  think  the  condition  is  much  wider. 

56627.  They  have  to  take  into  consideration  the 
physical  condition  of  the  man,  although  that  may  not 
necessarily  be  based,  I  suppose,  on  Avhat  might  be  defined 
as  actual  sickness  or  illness  ? — Quite  so.  This  applies, 
of  course,  more  strictly  to  the  cases  admitted  to  poor- 
houses.  There  is  probably  a  good  deal  also  of  that  in 
the  matter  of  actual  outdoor  medical  attendance — that  is, 
cases  unremoved. 

56628.  Assuming  that  relief  was  refused,  that  there 
was  a  medical  certificate  to  support  the  refusal,  that 
the  inspector  acted  upon  the  medical  certificate,  and  that 
any  tmtoward  result  occurred,  would  the  medical  officer 
be  legally  liable,  or  only  the  inspector  ? — I  am  afi'aid  I 
cannot  answer  that  question. 

56629.  It  has  never  occurred  ? — Not  in  my  experience. 
Would  you  kindly  put  the  case  again ;  I  am  not  quite 
sui-e  that  I  grasped  it. 

56630.  Supposing  a  man  comes  up  for  relief  who  is 
just  on  the  verge  of  the  definition  of  able-bodied ;  the 
medical  officer  who  examines  him  puts  him  in  that 
category  as  able  -  bodied ;  relief  is  refxised  to  him ; 
something  happens  to  him ;  and  he  dies.  Would  the 
doctor  be  liable,  or  would  it  be  only  the  inspector  who 
refused  tlie  relief? — I  should  tliink  it  would  be  the 
inspector,  because  the  doctor  is  not  a  jjrincipal  in  the 
case.  He  is  examining  for  the  representative  officer  of 
the  Parish  Coimcil ;  but  it  is  a  purely  legal  question 
that  I  should  not  like  to  give  a  definite  opinion  upon  ;  I 
really  do  not  know. 

56631.  An  inspector  is  required  by  law,  or  by  the 
order  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  to  furnish  the 
applicant  with  the  reasons  of  refusal,  which  he  himself 
signs  ? — 1  do  not  know  much  of  that  side  of  it,  but  that, 
I  imderstand,  is  the  actual  procedure.  As  I  miderstand 
it,  the  inspector  of  poor  is  really  the  person  responsible 
for  the  applicant,  and  the  medical  office:-  comes  in  as 
a  certifying  adviser,  so  to  speak.  The  inspector  of 
poor  is  responsible  for  carrying  the  thing  through,  so 
I  suppose  the  fuU  responsibility  rests  on  him. 

56632.  A  good  many  of  the  suggestions  which  you  Report  of 
make  here,  and  some  of  the  facts  which  you  state,  were  Deiiartnieutal 
obtained  from  the  investigation  of  tlie  Departmental  Committee. 
Committee  ? — That  is  so. 

56633.  I  have  read  their  report  pretty  carefully,  and 
it  seems  to  me  to  show  that  in  certain  parts  of  Scotland 
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the  state  of  medical  relief,  and  m  certain  portions  the 
Poor  Law  administration,  were  inadequate  and  defective  ? 
-  -I  think  so  still,  undoubtedly. 

56G34.  I  have  noted  some  points  upon  tliat  report. 
Up  to  1885  the  aggregate  amount  expended  in  nursing- 
was,  I  think,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  inadequate  ? 
— It  was  quite  secondary.  Could  you  refer  me  to  the 
passage  in  the  report  which  deals  with  that  ? 

56635.  It  is  on  pages  20  and  21.  Of  course  there  had 
been  a  great  improvement  between  1885  and  1902? — 
A  very  great  improvement. 

56636.  But  still  it  was  hardly  up  to  what  I  think  the 
committee  considered  tlie  necessary  standard? — That 
is  so. 

56637.  The  next  statement  that  attracted  my  attention 
is  on  page  25,  that  the  poorhouse  accommodation  was 
not  sufficiently  STipei-vised,  and  there  was  not,  in  many 
of  the  poorhonses,  a  proper  classification? — That  is 
generally  the  case. 

56638.  Lastly,  on  pages  47  and  48  it  was  shown  that 
the  inquir}'  into  deaths  was  defective,  so  nuich  so  that 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  deatlis  in  the  Highlands, 
and  more  agriciiltural  parts,  were  not  certified  ? — That 
is  so.  That,  of  course,  is  not  entirely  a  Poor  Law 
question.  There  is  a  big  percentage  of  deaths  un- 
certified ;  I  refer  to  that  in  my  statement  further  on. 

56639.  Then  I  thint  one  of  the  rather  general  con- 
clusions arrived  at  was  that,  in  certain  parts  of  Scotland, 
there  was  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  access  to 
the  medical  officer? — In  the  rural  Highland  parishes;  in 
the  large  parislies  of  course  that  is  so,  but  it  cannot 
really  be  said  to  be  so  in  the  smaller  parishes  and  in 
the  towns  ;  there  is  no  difficulty  there  whatever. 

56640.  The  committee  made  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations ;  and  although  it  is  only  a  short  period 
between  that  rei)ort  and  the  present  date,  considerable 
improvement,  I  understand,  has  taken  place  ?  —  Un- 
doubtedly, considerable  improvement.  The  wliole  in- 
spection has  become  closer,  and  the  work  of  the  general 
superintendents  has  been  developed  considerably.  I 
have  some  figures  later  on  where  I  think  that  will  come 
in  more  appropriately. 

56641.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  Legislation  is  re- 
quired in  order  that  effect  may  be  given  to  some  of  the 
more  important  recommendations? — A  certain  amount 
of  legislation ;  for  instance,  the  development  of  the 
nursing  S3'stem  cannot  proceed  further  than  it  has  gone 
witliout  some  fresh  legislation,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  want 
of  legislation  will  obstract  or  hamper,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  improvement  which  the  Board  have  already 
set  on  foot,  namely,  a  system  of  examination  of  nurses. 

56642.  And  also  with  regard  to  the  removal  of  the 
stereot>q)e,  which  is  a  great  feature  of  the  medical  relief 
question  ? — Yes ;  that  more  or  less  ties  the  money 
grants. 

56643.  (Chairman.)  It  was  also,  I  think,  shown  that 
the  medical  relief  grant  was  small  compared  with  what 
England  and  Ireland  have  ? — We  always  understood  so. 
I  really  think  that  is  so. 

56644.  And  that  is  tied  up  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  not 
applied  in  the  most  effective  manner? — That  is  so.  For 
instance,  it  is  restricted  to  poorhouse  sick  nursing.  We 
have  no  financial  means  of  helping  or  developing  or 
pressing  the  question  of  outdoor  sick  nursing,  and  yet 
undoubtedly  in  a  great  many  of  the  parishes  that  is  of 
primary  importance,  and  will  become  more  important,  I 
should  think. 

56645.  Coming  back  to  your  statement,  in  paragraph 
44  you  point  out  the  difficulties  of  developing  the  outdoor 
nursing  system  in  consequence  of  the  limitation  imposed 
upon  the  grant ;  but  you  add  you  know  of  no  argument 
favourable  to  indoor  nursing  that  does  not  apply  eqiiallj'' 
to  outdoor  mirsing  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

56646.  In  the  next  paragraph  you  allude  to  the  policy 
of  parochial  lodging-houses  or  parish  homes.  You  think 
this  is  a  cheap  and  convenient  form  of  meeting  the  wants 
of  certain  classes  of  the  poor  ? — I  think  so  ;  and  I  think 
it  is  a  system, — although  it  hardly  amounts  as  yet  to  a 
system  —  it  is  a  situation  that  might  very  well  be 
developed  in  the  interests  of  certain  localities. 


56647.  Speaking    administratively,     supposing    the  Dr  W.  Leslie 
system  was  developed,  there  would  be  no  difficulty,  I  Mackenzie. 
assume,  in  having  proper  supei-vision  ? — None  whatever ;      Mav  1907 

I  know  of  none.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  Highland   

district,  where  Mr  Millar  is  general  superintendent,  he  Home  colonies 
does  informally  insj^ect  these  places,  he  knows  all  about  selected 
them,  and  keeps  in  touch  with  them.    I  have  been  at  one 

in  Forres  where  it  is  a  half-way  house  to  the  poorhouse  ;  P^^^P®''^' 
the  place  is  nicely  conducted,  and  no  difficulty  what- 
ever would  be  offered  to  anyone  on  the  question  of 
inspecting  it. 

56648.  Have  you  ever  gone  into  the  question  of  cost  ? — 
I  cannot  give  you  any  facts  as  to  that. 

56649.  I  think  we  might  assume  that  it  is  a  less  costly 
system  than  is  involved  in  Iniilding  poorhouses  ? — I  am 
certain  of  that.  The  attendance  is  entirely  different 
and  the  whole  idea  is  different  fi-om  a  poorhouse.  It  is 
really  for  the  treatment  of  the  selected  outdoor  poor.  In 
Forres,  for  example,  the  place  is  managed  by  a  man  and 
his  wife ;  the  man  acts  as  caretaker,  and  the  woman  acts 
as  cook  for  the  few  paupers  there.  Tliere  is  no  restric- 
tion whatever  beyond  just  that  the  place  is  kept  decently 
and  nicely ;  and  I  am  quite  certain  that  the  expenses  of 
tliat  would  fall  far  below  the  expenses  of  a  poorhouse 
doing  the  same  amount  of  work. 

56650.  And  assiiming  that  such  a  system  could  be 
largely  developed,  it  would  veiy  nuich  help  classification 
of  all  kinds  ? — Undoubtedly  it  would  ;  it  helps  the  idea, 
of  course,  of  selecting  by  separate  institutions,  which  is 
what  I  should  like  to  see  developed. 

56651.  Coming  on  to  the  proposal  relating,  to  com- Compulsory 
pulsory  powers,  are  you  in  favour  of  giving  compulsory  powers  for 
powers  of  removal  under  certain  conditions  ? — In  a  very  Parish 
limited  way.    I  am  not  anxious  to  encourage  compulsory  Councils, 
removal  simpliciter,  so  long  as  the  poorhouses  are  on 

their  present  footing,  because  the  poorhouses  are,  as  the 
Commission  knows  well  enough,  compound  institutions 
having  all  sorts  of  classes  thrown  together,  and  people 
naturally  resent  being  thrown  indiscriminately  amongst 
them.  Consequently  I  am  not  quite  prepared  to  say 
simpliciter  you  ought  to  have  full  power  of  removal  in 
any  case  in  which  the  Parish  Council  may  think  fit. 
There  are  cases,  undoubtedly,  where  compulsory  removal 
may  be  desirable ;  but  one  would  like  to  see  it  safe- 
guarded as  is  indicated  by  the  Committee's  Report.  I 
mean  it  should  not  be  open  in  the  case  of  a  poor  person, 
any  more  than  it  would  be  in  the  case  of  a  small-pox  or 
scarlet  fever  patient,  for  a  Parish  Comicil  to  step  in  and 
say.  You  must  go  to  the  hospital,  and  without  further 
warrant  to  execute  that  determination.  I  should  make 
it  a  full,  formal  court  matter,  just  the  same  as  in  the 
case  of  a  lunatic ;  in  that  way  it  is  safegTiarded.  I  am 
not  satisfied  myself,  although  a  great  deal  has  been 
made  of  this  question  in  Glasgow  and  elsewhere,  that  it 
amounts  to  very  much  in  Scotland.  There  are  occa- 
sionally very  trying  cases,  certainly,  of  old  people  in 
remote  places  tliat  cannot  look  after  themselves,  where 
the  expense  of  looking  after  them  is  very  considerable  ; 
but  I  am  not  in  the  least  satisfied  that  that  amounts  to  a 
ver}^  great  deal.  In  other  words,  I  do  not  think  that 
this  question  of  compulsory  removal  powers  is  a  question 
of  primary  importance.  It  is  a  matter  of  convenience 
more  than  anything  else. 

56652.  There  are  a  certain  number  of  cases  in  rural 
districts  in  the  North,  are  there  not? — There  are,  but  I 
do  not  think  they  are  veiy  numerous.  I  have  no  figures 
more  tlian  we  have  here  ;  ljut  from  wliat  1  know  of  the 
Highlands,  and  I  know  the  Highlands  fairly  well,  I  do 
not  think  the  cases  are  very  numeroiis.  The  trouble  is  in 
the  remote  ]Darishes,  and  in  the  remote  houses  where  old 
people  and  senile  people  get  into  trouble  and  cannot 
manage  tliemselves.  On  the  other  hand,  as  I  indicate, 
if  the  parochial  cottage  system  were  developed  wliere  an 
inspector  might  have  a  few  houses  at  hand,  or  one  or  two 
houses  where  he  could  keep  these  people  conveniently, 
the  matter  of  compidsoiy  removal  would  be  a  veiy 
secondary  affair ;  you  would  find  them  ready  enough  to 
go  into  that  kind  of  house. 

56653.  Passing  on  to  the  general  obsei-vations  on  out- 
door medical  relief  which  are  contained  in  paragraph  50, 
you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  efficient  medical  treat- 
ment for  any  but  the  simplest  ailments  is  not  j)ossible  in 
the  homes  of  the  poorer  classes,  not  to  speak  of  the 
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homes  of  paupers.  Over  very  large  areas  of  tlie  High- 
lands and  remote  parts  of  the  Lowlands  medical  relief 
must  be  very  much  a  name  and  nothing  more  ? — Yes, 
that  is  really  so. 

56654.  You  fit  that  in  with  your  argument  that  the 
conditions  would  be  very  miich  changed  if  the  sickness 
test  Ijeeame  primary  and  the  destitution  test  secondarv  ? 
—Yes. 

56655.  By  that  I  assume  you  mean  you  would  give 
the  relief  first  and  inquire  afterwards  ? — Precisely ;  that 
is  what  it  would  come  to  in  practice.  It  might  even  be 
more  than  that  in  actual  fact ;  if  you  could  organise  the 
system  as  I  seem  to  see  it  in  my  own  mind,  it  woirld 
make  the  primary  question  to  be :  does  the  case  need 
treatment  ?  if  so,  it  should  be  treated ;  the  economic 
qixestion  would  be  a  question  of  further  consideration, 
how  the  case  should  be  disposed  of. 

56656.  (Mrs  Webh.)  Treated  in  any  case,  the  question 
of  chargealiility  would  be  reserved  ? — Certainly  ;  the 
primary  qixestion  is  treatment. 

56657.  (Chairman.)  The  relations  of  governors  and 
the  medical  officers,  I  tliink,  in  your  judgment,  require 
some  little  revision  ? — Yes. 

56658.  Or  you  would  like  that  the  governor  sliould 
have  some  medical  qualification? — That  is  one  solution 
of  it,  of  course.  It  has  actually  been  carried  through  in 
that  way  in  Glasgow.  In  the  two  hospitals,  which  are 
technically  poorhouses,  the  governors  are  medical  men ; 
and  in  one  other  large  niral  poorhouse  it  has  been 
suggested,  but  not  yet  carried  throiigh,  that  the  governor 
should  have  a  medical  qualification.  At  present  thej'  are 
under  some  legal  process  which  is  delaying  the  whole 
thing,  and  it  may  not  come  ofE  as  they  intend,  but  that 
was  the  resolution  of  the  house  committee. 

56659.  In  the  large  centres  there  is  generally,  I  suppose, 
in  the  poorhouse  an  infirmary  which  is  distinct  from  the 
rest  of  the  building  ? — In  very  few  of  the  poorhouses  in 
Scotland.  We  have  special  sick  wards,  but  not  special 
buildings.  In  the  larger  ones  there  is  a  separate  building, 
but  it  is  not  common  with  us. 

56660.  That  is  the  reason  why  you  would  suggest  that 
the  governor  should  have  medical  cxualification  ? — That  is 
really  the  meaning  of  it. 

56661.  Putting  it  in  other  words,  that  means  the 
governor  must  be  a  medical  man  ? — Yes,  it  would  come 
to  that.  I  am  not  laying  that  down  as  a  desirable  thing- 
straight  away  and  in  every  poorhouse.  Take  this 
Cuimingham  ]-)Oorhouse  combination, — that  is  a  very  fair 
type  that  would  justify  a  medical  man  at  the  head  of 
it.  It  is  a  poorhouse  with  about  500  or  600  inmates, 
of  whom  you  may  regard  one-third  as  more  or  less 
acutely  sick.  They  have  at  the  same  time  licensed 
lunacy  wards,  which  need  a  certain  amount  of  medical 
supei-vision.  At  the  present  moment  tliey  work  by  an 
outdoor  visiting  officer.  The  house  committee  there,  or 
many  of  them,  are  of  opinion  that  the  whole  of  the  work 
of  governorship  and  medical  attendance  could  quite  well 
be  done  by  a  governor  having  a  medical  Cjualification  ; 
and  I  do  think  that  is  about  the  size  of  poorhouse  and 
the  type  of  poorhouse  where  a  medical  man  would  be 
desirable  as  the  head.  I  do  not  say  that  in  every  case  it 
is  equally  urgent,  or  that  in  every  case  the  salary  offered 
would  be  such  as  to  attract  the  right  type  of  medical 
men.    In  this  case  I  think  it  is  quite  adequate. 

56662.  Even  in  cases  where  there  is  an  infirmary 
separate  from  the  rest  of  the  poorhoiise,  the  medical 
officer  has  not  control  ovei^  the  appointment  or  dismissal 
of  tlie  nurses  ? — No,  he  has  no  administrative  control 
whatever,  except  as  regards  treatment.  He  must  see 
that  his  instiiictions  as  to  treatment  are  cai'ried  out ; 
beyond  that  he  has  no  power  whatever.  That  is  theo- 
retical, and  that  is  the  nile  in  force,  bi^t  by  the  personal 
acciflent  of  the  medical  man  it  may  become  different ; 
sometimes  there  is  more  control  and  sometimes  less, 
but  teclmically  tlie  governor  is  always  resjionsible. 

5666?).  Where  there  is  an  infirmaiy  which  is  separate, 
and  a  matron,  is  the  matron  under  tlie  doctor? — For 
treatment  i^urposes,  yes. 

56664.  For  nothing  else? — No.  He  has  no  control 
over  her  appointment  in  any  way  whatever,  as  far  as  1 
know.    That  has  arisen,  as  I  indicate,  largely  out  of  the 


fact  that  the  medical  officers  of  the  poorhouses  are  Need  of  medi- 
usually  visiting  officers.    It  is  only  a  I'ecent  growth  that  qualifica- 
the  poorhouses  have  resident  medical  officers,  and  only  ''"^ 
the  large  ones  have  been  able  to  develop  that,  such  as  poorhouse" 
Dimdee,  Edinburgh,  and  a  few  others. 

56665.  (Mr  Bentham.)  In  a  poorhouse  like  Barnhill, 
would  a  medical  man  be  the  best  kind  of  governor  to 
appoint? — It  depends  on  the  medical  officer.  I  think 
you  could  get  a  very  capable  medical  officer  to  act  as 
governor.  But  that  is  one  of  the  comjoound  institutions 
that  one  would  like  to  see  different.  It  is  both  work- 
liouse,  infirmary,  centre  for  unemployed,  and  so  on. 

56666.  His  work  there  would  be  principally  adminis- 
trative, would  it  not  ? — Largely. 

56667.  (Mrs  Well.)  There  are  children  in  it,  too?— 
There  may  be  a  few,  accidentally  ;  they  are  not  intended 
to  be  there,  except  just  in  passing.  I  think  that  BarnhiU 
is  more  on  the  footing  of  a  large  asylum,  and  as  a  fact  it 
includes  so  many  fatuous  people,  so  many  epileptics, 
so  many  chronically  sick,  so  many  infirm  and  some 
imbeciles,  that  it  really  is  in  the  nature  more  of  a  large 
asylum  than  an  ordinary  workhouse,  so  that  if  you  have 
(and  it  has  proved  a  great  success  in  Scotland  certainly) 
medical  superintendents  of  large  asylums,  I  see  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  the  case  of  a  worldiouse,  even  in 
a  place  like  Bariiliill,  with  regard  to  making  a  medical 
man  the  head. 

56668.  (Chairman.)  At  i^resent  the  medical   officer  Classification 
has  the  duty  imposed  upon  him  of  classifying  the  inmates  in  poorhousi 
as  they  come  in  ? — That  is  so. 

56669.  As  you  point  out,  the  poorhouse  combines  the 
fimctions  of  a  hospital,  a  home  for  the  infirm,  and  a 
workhouse  ? — That  is  so,  normally. 

56670.  And  so  long  as  there  is  this  combination, 
classification  is  exceedingly  rough  ;  it  must  necessarily  be 
rough  and  unsatisfactory? — That  is  inevitable  ;  it  cannot 
be  as  complete  as  one  would  wish  to  see  it.  Wliat  I 
should  like  to  say  on  this  question  of  classification  is  that 
the  Departmental  Committee  fomid  that  there  was  almost 
no  provision  in  most  of  tlie  places  for  the  medical  officer 
following  up  his  classification.  He  made  a  primary 
classification  on  admission,  afterwai'ds  he  knew  nothing 
more  about  the  case  ;  the  responsibility  for  re-classifica- 
tion and  medical  re-consideration  of  the  case  lay  entirely 
with  the  governor.  That  I  do  not  think  sound.  But  in 
the  larger  places  since  then,  and  at  one  or  two  of  them 
before  then,  arrangements  were  made  so  that  all  the 
inmates  of  the  poorhouse  have  full  access,  as  they  choose, 
to  the  medical  officer.  Times  were  arranged  each  day 
when  they  could  find  the  medical  officer  at  a  certain 
place,  and  any  man  could  make  a  complaint  direct.  Up 
to  that  time  the  complaints  were  made  through  the 
governor,  who,  of  course,  got  his  comj)laints  through  the 
ward  man  or  attendants,  and  then  it  was  transmitted  to 
the  medical  officer.  The  medical  superintendent  of  one 
of  the  Glasgow  hospitals  put  it  before  us  that  as  the 
medical  officer  had  no  responsibility  for  the  direct 
medical  supervision  of  the  cases,  accidents  might  happen 
for  which  lie  could  not  be  at  all  responsible,  although 
nominally  he  was  medical  officer  of  the  institution.  That 
has,  however,  been  pretty  well  altered  all  round  ;  I  think 
now  it  may  be  said  tliat  all  the  inmates  of  all  the  i:ioor- 
houses  are  either  systematically  inspected  bj'  the  medical 
officer  periodically  or  have  daily  direct  access  to  him, 
which  on  the  whole  I  think  meets  the  case  on  the  present 
administration. 

56671.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  There  is  a  duty  on 
the  medical  officer,  is  there  not,  to  review  the  cases  ? — 
Yes,  there  is  now  as  a  result  of  the  Departmental 
Committee's  report. 

56672.  (Chairman.)  Before  we  leave  the  status   of  Attractions  o| 
doctors,  are  the  attractions  of  the  Poor  Law  medical  ^ooi-  Law 
sei-vice  at  present  sufficient  to  get  the  class  of  man  j'ou  ""^djcal 
wish  ? — I  do  not  tliinlt  so,  taking  it  all  over.    I  tJiink 
tliat  in  some  of  the  large  cities  on  the  whole  it  is  fairly 
good,  but  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  answer  the  question, 
because  the  conditions  are  so  various.    One  thing  applies 
in  the  Highlands  and  another  to  the  fairly  thickly- 
crowded  parishes. 

56673.  (Mrs  Well.)  Have  you  got  any  wliole-timers  as 
district  medical  officers? — Outside  of  the  cities,  no ;  in 
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f  the  city  of  (rlasgow  you  liave  two  men  tliat  are  wliole- 
timers  iu  the  sense  tliat  tliey  are  Ijoth  sniiei  inlcmlents  of 
the  hospital,  and  tlie  tliird  one  is  pract irrilly  a  whole- 
timer,  namely  Dr  Carswell.  There  are  a  lew  residents  ;  I 
have  a  note  about  them  somewhere,  but  practically  you 
may  say  with  that  exception  there  are  no  whole-timers 
except  resident  officials. 

56674.  Not  for  domiciliary  relief  at  all  ? — No. 

56675.  (Chairman.)  It  seems  to  me  that  although  the 
medical  man  comes  in  as  a  doctor  he  really  is  the 
responsible  pivot  on  which  a  great  deal  of  the  adminis- 
tration depends? — Undoubtedly  his  certificate  is  the 
pivot  of  the  whole  administration. 

56676.  Coming  on  to  diet,  ou  the  whole  you  think 
that  the  diet  is  sufficient,  but  that  it  rather  wants  looking 
into ;  a  good  many  of  the  inmates  seem  to  you  to  have  a 
characteristic  pallor? — Yes,  the  question  of  diet  is  an 
extremely  difficult  one.  I  do  not  think  on  the  whole 
that  tlie  quantity  is  much  to  be  found  faidt  with. 
Representations  were  made  to  us  in  this  committee 
that  both  quantity  and  qualitj'  were  defective.  We 
have  set  going  an  investigation  that  may  help,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  decide  the  matter  of  quantity,  but  I  have  not 
been  able  as  yet  to  disjjose  of  the  figures.  We  had  the 
heights  and  weights  for  periods  varying  from  a  week  up 
to  six  months  of  some  17,000  paupers,  and  possibly  these 
maj'  yield  some  fraitfrd  conclusions ;  but  the  difficulty 
and  danger  of  fallacy  is  very  great.  But  on  the  wliole, 
from  our  general  impression,  I  think  it  may  be  said,  as 
I  have  said  here,  that  the  quantity  of  the  food  is  enough. 
No  doubt  the  diet  is  monotonous  in  the  poorhoiise.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  myself  we  make  ratlier  much  of  the 
oatmeal  diet ;  although  it  is  a  good  diet,  it  is  rather 
overdone  in  the  poorhouse. 

56677.  This  question,  since  the  Departmental  Com- 
mittee's report,  is  receiving  increased  and  constant 
attention? — Yes,  a  great  many  houses  have  revised 
their  diet  lists,  and  a  good  many  have  been  improved ; 
although  it  is  still  in  a  fluid  state,  as  it  were ;  we  have 
not  finally  disposed  of  it. 

56678.  Passing  on  to  the  question  of  medical  scliools, 
yovi  would  be  in  favour  of  associating  a  medical  school 
with  a  Poor  Law  hospital  of  acknowledged  status  ? — 
I  would. 

56679.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  certain  medical 
men  that  inasmuch  as  tlie  chronic  cases  are  frequently 
transferred  from  the  general  hospitals  to  the  Poor  Law 
hospitals,  medical  officers  in  Poor  Law  hospitals  get  an 
exceptional  knowledge  of  the  ultimate  stages  of  certain 
of  these  chronic  cases  ? — That  is  undoubtedly  so. 

56680.  And  that  that  knowledge  is  rather  lost  to  the 
medical  world  by  the  Poor  Law  hospitals  not  being- 
medical  schools  ? — It  is  entirely  lost.  I  have  had  applica- 
tions fi'om  medical  men,  graduates,  not  students,  to  be 
allowed  to  study  the  Poor  Law  cases,  in  order  that  they 
might  obseiTC  the  cases  there.  Cases  of  nei-ve  degenera- 
tion, chronic  rheumatism,  hemiplegia,  brain  diseases, 
and  all  those  chronic  illnesses  are  completely  shut  otxt 
from  the  medical  profession  just  now,  and  without  any 
good  reason  that  I  know.  The  matter  has  been 
discussed,  Irat  the  poorhouse  medical  wards  are  the 
only  medical  institutions  that  I  know  of  that  are  really 
closed  to  students.  Asylums  are  open,  the  infectious 
diseases  hospitals  and  general  hosj^itals  are  oj^en,  but 
the  Poor  Law  hospitals  in  Scotland  are  not. 

56681.  I  assume  if  this  idea  were  given  effect  to  it 
would  tend  to  elevate  the  status  of  the  Poor  Law  medical 
officers  ? — I  think  so. 

56682.  We  now  come  to  your  opinion  as  to  the  relation 
'oorLawwitli  ])etween  poorhouse  hospitals  and  voluntary  hospitals, 
oluntary                    point  out  that  in  your  judgment  the  position 

P     '  ■       of  the  two  is  very  anomalous  ? — It  is. 

56683.  Yoii  have  a  class  in  Glasgow  socially  perhaps 
above  the  pauper  class  going  to  the  general  hospitals 
and  getting  free  treatment  ? — Yes. 

56684.  Is  that  on  the  increase  now  ? — I  am  not  able 
to  give  you  the  figxires,  but  from  conversations  with 
medical  men  in  various  towns,  especially  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow,  I  think  on  the  whole  it  is  on  tlie  increase, 
but  I  really '  cannot  give  quantities  to  sliow  it.  It  is  a 
little  difficult  to  prove  or  disprove,  but  the  general 


impression  ajnoug  general  practitioners  is  that  it  certainly  Dr  W.  Leslie 
is  on  tlie  increase.  Maskenzie. 

56685.  So  that  under  the  present  system  there  are  28  May  1907. 

apparently  two  anomalies — the  people  who  can  afford  to   

pay  for  their  medical  relief  do  get  medical  relief  gratu- 
itously from  the  hospitals,  and  tliere  is  another  class  veiy 

little  dissimilar,  almost  the  same  as  the  pauper  class, 
who  go  to  the  general  hospitals,  but  who  suffer  no  penalty 
from  getting  free  treatment  there  ? — That  is  so. 

56686.  Whereas,  if  they  went  to  the  Poor  Law  institu-  Disftfancliise- 
tion    they   would    be   disqualified   for  Parliaraentaiy  ment. 
purposes  ? — No,  not  if  it  were  purely  a  question  of 

medical  relief.  You  will  notice  that  the  Medical  Relief 
Disqualification  Removal  Act  makes  that  unnecessary. 
They  would  lose  their  vote  for  Parish  Coimcil  purposes, 
but  for  nothing  else. 

56687.  (Mrs  Wehb.)  And  they  would  be  chargeable  to 
their  relatives  ? — Yes,  they  would  be  chargeable  to  their 
relatives,  that  is  the  point ;  whereas  if  they  go  to  an 
infirmary,  such  as  the  Glasgow  Royal  Infirmaiy,  there  is 
no  claim  on  anybody.  As  a  fact — I  cannot  give  you  the 
figures  exactly,  but  we  did  get  them  at  one  time — the  - 
Glasgow  Poor  Law  hospitals  do  have  a  considerable 
number  that,  on  failing  to  get  admission  to  the  general 
hospitals,  are  admitted,  for  operation  purposes  more 
especially,  to  the  Poor  Law  hospitals,  and  their  relatives 
contribute  a  certain  amount.  That,  1  understand  from 
Dr  Johnston  of  Glasgow  and  from  Mr  Motion,  is  rather 
ou  the  increase  than  the  decrease. 

56688.  (Chairman.)  Therefore  you  arrive  at  the  con-  Need  of  re- 
clusion  that  the  relations  of  the  vohmtary  hospitals  and  adjustment  of 
the  Poor  Law  hospitals,  certainly  in  large  towns,  require  relations  be- 
re-adjustment  ? — Yes,  I  think  there  is  certainly  a  clear 

case.  One  of  the  primaiy  administrative  reasons  ^oi"  g^,'^  poor  Law 
requiring  re-adjustment  is  that,  as  separate  and  indepen-  jiospitals. 
dent  institutions  at  the  present  moment,  there  is  a  distinct 
antagonism  between  those  two  institutions.  Take  the 
Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary  and  the  Craiglockhart  Poor- 
house ;  it  was  represented  to  us  by  Mr  Ferrier,  the  late 
Inspector  of  Poor  of  Edinburgh,  that  the  infirmary 
and  the  poorhouse  were  working  against  each  other,  as 
it  were — that  is,  that  the  infirmaiy  was  bringing  in  cases 
from  all  Scotland  and  dumping  them  down  on  the 
Glasgow  parish ;  that  was  not  strictly  accurate,  as  he 
afterwards  admitted,  but  in  point  of  fact  the  infirmary 
was  doing  a  veiy  large  amount  of'  medical  work  that 
would  have  fallen  to  the  jiarish  if  the  infirmary  did  not 
do  it.  Of  course,  in  Scotland,  we  speak  of  the  general 
hospital  as  the  infirmary. 

56689.  What  would  you  call  the  Poor  Law  hospital  ? — 
We  have  no  special  name  for  it,  simplj'-  Poor  Law 
hospital. 

56690.  Is  there  any  very  largely  endowed  hospital  in 
Edinburgh? — No  largely  endowed  hospital,  as  far  as  I 
know ;  but  the  general  hosijital — the  Royal  Lifirmaiy — 
is  maintained  by  subscriptions,  legacies,  and  so  on.  It 
has  a  considerable  endowment,  but  it  does  not  anything 
like  amount  to  the  outlay. 

56691.  Has  it  a  large  out-patient  department? — A 
considerable  out-patient  department.  I  do  not  laiow  what 
the  numbers  exactly  amount  to. 

56692.  It  is  gratuitous,  I  siippose? — Yes,  they  are 
boimd  by  their  charter  to  be  gratuitous.  They  have  no 
pay  wards  of  any  kind. 

56693.  Passing  on  to  the  rural  areas,  you  point  out 
that  there  are  veiy  few  hospitals? — Yes,  there  is  not 
large  hospital  accommodation  in  the  rural  areas. 

56694.  You  seem  to  think  that  the  fact  of  the  hospital  Deterrence  of 
being  associated  with  the  poorhouse,  and  thus  having  on  Poor  Law 

it  the  stig-ma  of  pauperism,  is  a  deterrent? — I  think  it  is.  medical  relief. 

56695.  Is  that  so  all  over  Scotland,  in  towns  as  well  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  that  is  really  so  ;  they  prefer  to  go  to  the 
non-Poor  Law  institutions  if  they  possibly  can. 

56696.  Up  in  the  North  is  there  any  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  the  poor  to  go  to  the  Poor  Law  institutions  ? — The 
number  of  cases  removed  to  any  hospital  is  really  very 
small ;  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  whether  any  real 
reluctance  exists  or  not.  The  principal  hosi^ital  in  the 
North  is  the  Inverness  Infirmary ;  it  does  a  large  work 
from  districts  round  about,  but  that  is  not  a  parochial 
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Dr  IV.  Leslie  institutiou  at  all ;  of  coiirse,  it  is  a  voluntaiy  hospital. 
Mackenzie.    The  rmmber  is  so  small  it  would  be  impossible  to  say. 
28  May  1907.     56697.  Now,  we  come  to  mental  observation  wards. 

  You  are  in  favour  of  wards  being  estal)lished  which 

Need  of  medi-  would  afford  accommodation  to  persons  who  were  of 
cal  mental  unsovmd  mind,  but  whose  infirmitj^  was  not  sufficiently- 
observation  developed  or  dangerous  to  justify  tJieir  removal  to  a 
wards.  lunatic  asylum  ? — ^Yes  ;  or  rather,  to  put  it  another  way, 

even  where  the  condition  at  the  moment  was  such  as  to 
justify  a  certificate  of  limacy.  The  cases  may  be 
evanescent  cases  and  curable  cases.  I  think  a  case  is 
clearly  made  out  for  the  desirability  of  providing  for 
those.  These  medical  mental  observation  wards  are  not 
only  to  accommodate  simply  doubtfail  cases  of  insanity, 
but  rather  passing  cases  of  insanity  that  are  incidental  to 
other  diseases.  Of  course,  a  type  would  be  the  delirirrm 
tremens  following  alcohol.  It  is  absurd  to  put  people  of 
that  class  into  an  asylum,  they  are  usually  well  in  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks,  or  less ;  that  type  is  a  mental 
observation  case.  There  are  several  others,  such  as 
insanity  incidental  to  rheximatism  or  some  other  physical 
condition,  such  as  paralysis  or  hemiplegia,  where 
temporary  treatment  in  an  observation  ward  may  either 
result  in  curing  the  patient  or  bringing  him  into  a  condi- 
tion where  his  friends  can  look  after  liim.  In  these  cases 
it  would  be  quite  justifiable,  in  the  great  mass  of  them, 
to  certify  them  for  an  asylum,  and  normally  they  would 
be  certified  for  an  asylum,  but  they  are  curable  cases, 
and  an  observation  ward  should  be  found  for  cases  of 
that  character. 

56698.  {Mrs  Webb.)  The  same  would  apply  to  insanity 
after  childbirth  ? — Exactly. 

56699.  The  woman  in  that  case  would  get  the  stigma 
of  pauperism  without  the  least  necessity  for  it? — 
Quite  so. 

56700.  {Chairman)  There  was  some  doubt,  was  there 
not,  in  the  minds  of  the  Board  of  Supervision,  whether 
persons  who  are  epileptic,  imbecile,  feeble-minded,  or 
fatuous,  could  be  sent  to  the  poorhouse  ? — There  seemed 
to  be  no  doubt  in  tlie  minds  of  the  Board  of  Supei-visibn ; 
they  laid  it  down  definitely,  if  there  was  any  sign  of 
insanity  in  the  man,  he  should  be  excluded  fi-om  the 
poorhouse.  That  was  the  form  of  the  certificate.  It  is 
on  the  matter  of  that  certificate,  which  tended  to  prevent 
the  admission  of  such  cases,  that  this  whole  question  of 
mental  obsei"vation  wards  arose. 

56701.  They  answered  the  circrdar  in  this  way,  but 
was  it  impossible  to  act  on  the  circular  ?  How  did  these 
people  get  into  the  poorhouse  ? — I  do  not  know  if  you 
have  a  copy  of  the  ordinaiy  form  of  medical  certificate  of 
admission  to  poorhouses.  It  includes  a  question,  "  Is 
'  pauper,  or  any  dependant,  lunatic,  insane,  idiot,  or  of 
'  unsound  mind  ?  "  That  question  had  to  be  answered  Yes 
or  No.  That  was  the  old  imderstanding.  If  it  was 
answered  "  Yes,"  then  the  case  woiUd  not  be  admitted  to 
the  poorhouse.  It  had  to  be  answered  "  No  "  if  the  case 
had  to  be  admitted.  A  great  many  men  found  cases  of 
slight  feeble-mindedness,  or  found  congenital  imbecility, 
or  one  thing  and  another,  that  did  not  exactly  cpialify 
the  person  for  treatment  in  a  poorhouse,  and  yet  did  not 
amount  to  ordinaiy  certifiable  lunacy.  They  filled  in  the 
certificate  often  as  "weak-minded,"  "feeble-minded,"  or 
something  of  that  kind.  The  Board  of  Siipervision 
required,  or  rather  tlie  Local  Government  Board  following 
them  required,  that  this  should  be  answered  "  Yes  "  or 
"  No."  The  result  was  that  a  great  many  cases  were 
answered  "  No,"  when,-  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  might  be 
more  or  less  feeble-minded  ;  still,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  for 
instance  in  Barnhill  Poorhouse,  there  were,  when  I  went 
there  a  little  time  ago,  well  on  to  a  hundred  cases  of  un- 
sound mind,  and  that  sort  of  case  would  have  been  rigidly 
excluded  if  the  "  No "  was  to  be  an  absolutely  correct 
statement  of  the  fact.  That,  however,  is  not  the  only 
kind  of  case  that  is  covered  by  mental  obsei-vation  wards. 
We  now  take  it  quite  frankly  that  there  are  cases  that, 
although  of  acute  insanity,  are  still  capable  of  cure, 
Avithin  say  a  period  of  six  weeks  or  three  months,  and 
primarily  the  obsen^ation  wards  are  meant  for  those. 
We  have  accordingly  adapted  that  form  to  meet  the 
circumstances ;  we  have  left  the  question  in,  but  put 
a  note  to  it :  Is  the  dependant  lunatic,  insane,  or  of 
unsound  mind?  If  the  medical  officer  thinks  it  is  a 
suitable  case  for  treatment  in  a  mental  obsei-vation  ward, 


he  gives  on  the  back  his  reason  for  considering  it  so.  Need  of  medi- : 

Then  tlae  case  is  admitted  to  the  mental  observation  ward,      mental  „ 

and  is  in  charge  of  the  Palish  Council.    If  it  is  foimd  it  obsei-vation  j 

is  not  a  suitable  case,  it  is  certified  and  transferred  to  an 

asylum.    If  it  is  a  suitable  case  it  is  kept  for  six  weeks  ; 

if  no  such  improvement  takes  place  in  the  patient  as  to 

justify  a   discharge,  the  medical  superintendent,  and 

through  him  the  Parish  Council,  requests  the  sanction  of 

our  Board  to  the  detention  of  the  case  for  a  further  period 

of  six  weeks  ;  and  if  the  case  is  then  not  either  cured  or 

fit  to  be  discharged,  it  is  normally  transferred  to  an 

asylum.    That  is  how  the  thing  works.    AU  this  has 

been  drawn  up  in  detail  after  a  conference  with  the 

Central  Boanl  of  Lunacy,  who  have  agreed  with  what  we 

have  done  in  the  matter. 

56702.  Is  the  circular  of  the  Board  of  Supervision 
of  1880  withdrawn,  or  is  it  stiU  supposed  to  be  in  force  ? 
— I  do  not  know  that  it  has  been  formally  withdrawn, 
but  practically  it  is ;  everything  in  it  that  contradicts 
that  arrangement  is  put  on  one  side. 

56703.  The  result  administratively  is  that  in  the  poor- 
houses  now  you  have  a  considerable  number  of  mental 
cases  of  the  less  acute  type.    These  are  watched,  and 

their  treatment  is  much  more  satisfactory^  and  much  less  , 
costly  than  it  would  be  by  sending  them  to  a  lunatic  i 
asylum  ? — The  cost  may  be  less,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  1 
it  is  much  less.  I  do  not  think  the  cost  of  the  observation 
ward  in  Glasgow,  in  the  Duke  Street  Hospital,  will  be  ! 
much  less  than  at  an  asylum,  that  is  at  the  present  '•\ 
moment ;  accidentally,  probably  in  the  course  of  years  it  1 1 

will  become  so,  but  the  Paiish  Council  did  not  make  it  a  b 
question  of  cost  simply.  They  were  prepared  for  this  J 
development  on  the  ground  that  they  thought  it  an 
economic  advantage  that  the  patient  should  not  be  sent 
to  an  asylum  if  possible,  because  it  absolutely  destroys  a 
person's  reputation  afterwards  for  domestic  sei"vice,  or 
any  emjjloyment  of  any  kind. 

56704.  What  should  you  say,  from  a  medical  point  of 
view,  is  the  effect  on  the  person';  would  it  depress  a 

patient  to  know  that  he  had  been  sent  to  a  lunatic  asylum,  ' 
woidd  it  i-etard  his  recovery  ? — In  most  cases  I  do  not 

think  the  patient  knows  much  about  it,  it  is  more  the  i 

friends  who  have  to  be  considered.  ] 

56705.  I  was  thinking  of  cases  in  the  poorhouse  wards  y  • 
are  they  more  likely  to  recover  than  if  they  were  sent  to  * 
a   hmatic  asylum  ? — It  just   depends  ;    all   the   more  !  •< 
advanced  limatic  asylums  now  have  special  hospitals  for  * 
acute  cases,  and  they  are  treated  on  those  lines,  so  the 

mental  obsei-vation  wards  at  Glasgow  are  iim  really  as 

curative  insanity  wards,  and  as  I  say,  the  large  asylums  i 

all  have  tliat  class  of  ward,  so  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  say  ' 

whether  they  have  more  or  less  effect,  because  it  is 

certain  that  the  nursing  and  the  general  attendance  are 

as  adequate,  and  must  be  as  adequate,  as  they  woidd  be 

in  an  asylum. 

56706.  {Mr  Nunn.)  I  should  like  you  to  say  whether  Eflfect  on 
your  exjDerience  indicates  that  the  associations  of  the  mental  cases 
obsei-vation  ward  tend  to  aggravate  the  condition  of  the  ofaggregatio: 
patient,  the  association  with  other  persons  in  a  worse 
condition  than  themselves.    I  was  thinking  of  a  person 

whose  case  is  doubtful,  and  who  is  sent  to  an  observation 
ward  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

56707.  It  is  your  experience  that  it  is  not  so? — I  do 
not  think  so.  The  same  criticism  precisely  might  be 
made  of  an  ordinary  lunatic  asylum.    The  great  mass  of 

cases  of  acute  insanity  are  individually  absolutely  un-  j 
affected  by  the  personal  surroundings  or  the  existence  of 
other  people  in  connection  with  them. 

56708.  These  presumably  are  not  certified  lunatics  ? — 
They  are  not  certified  Imiatics  ;  they  are  insane,  they  are 
curable  insane. 

56709.  Surely  persons  are  put  in  the  observation  ward 
for  the  jjurpose  of  observing  as  to  whether  they  are  to  be 
permanently  detained  or  not  ? — Yes. 

56710.  So  that,  presumably,  a  certain  number  of  them 
are  not  insane  ;  it  is  about  those  persons  that  I  am  asking 
the  question.  Would  not  their  association  with  other 
persons  who  are  lunatics  be  prejudicial  to  their  recovery  ? 
— That  is  precisely  the  class  of  case  that  is  not  taken  into 
these  obsei-vation  wards  ;  they  ai-e  all  insane. 

56711.  {Mr.s  Webb.)  Temporarily  insane?— They  are 
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cases  of  evanescent  insanity,  or  what  we  may  call 
incidental  insanity.  In  one  case  I  remember  a  young 
•  girl  of  twenty  who  had  had  extremely  acute 
rheumatism,  and  she  fell  into  a  stuporous  condition 
which  woukl  be  called  insanity ;  she  was  quite  un- 
couscicras,  and  would  remain  so  perhaps  for  weeks,  but 
ultimately  slie  would,  and  did,  recover.  Tliat  is  the  kind 
of  case  that  would  be  quite  imaffected  by  its  surroundings. 
She  would  not  know  wJiat  they  are  ;  that  is  a  typical  case 
of  what  I  mean. 

56712.  {Mr  Nu)m.)  Have  you  no  observation  ward  for 
a  jierson  under  detention  pending  a  certificate? — This 
waixl  would  fit  that.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  ex2:>lain 
precisely,  but  the  memorandum  we  sent  out  with  these 
cases  gives  the  type  of  cases,  but  they  are  more  the 
evanescent  insanity  or  probably  evanescent  insanity,  or 
incidental  insanity,  that  is  incidental  to  other  diseased 
conditions.  You  migiit  conceivably  have  a  case  which 
was  doubtful,  and  he  would  no  doubt  be  taken  into  that 
mental  obsei-vation  ward,  but  I  do  not  think  that  that 
mere  fact  -would  prejudice  him  in  any  way ;  I  do  not 
think  so.  My  experience  of  lunacy  would  not  confirm 
that.  In  the  cases  I  speak  of  they  are  not  certified 
lunatics.  You  may  have  a  person  having  delirium 
following  influenza,  for  instance,  for  a  fortnight.  That 
is  the  type  of  case  you  would  not  certify  as  a  Imiatic. 
You  treat  the  influenza,  and  the  limacy  disappears,  so 
that  it  does  not  fall  within  the  ordinaiy  category. 

56713.  (Chairman.)  You  advance  this  general  arg-u- 
ment  in  favour  of  your  method  of  treating  siclmess 
gratuitously,  that  a  certified  lunatic  is  treated  at  the 
expense  of  the  State  whether  he  is  destitute  or  not  ? — 
That  is  so. 

56714.  But  a  person  who  is  not  in  that  condition  has 
to  prove  destitution  ? — Yes. 

56715.  I  assume  the  answ^er  would  be,  woidd  it  not, 
that  the  one  is  a  danger  to  the  public  at  large,  or  is 
sui^posed  to  be  ? — Yes  ;  but  then  a  great  manj^  lunatics 
are  not,  of  course ;  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  attention.  He 
may  not  be  any  more  dangerous  than  a  fatuous  paralytic. 
The  contraiy  is,  I  know,  the  popular  xmderstanding,  but 
a  great  many  kmatics  are  not  dangerous  at  all ;  they  live 
for  twenty  years  and  may  not  be  dangerous. 

56716.  The  poorhouse  hospitals  are  inspected  by  one 
of  the  general  supei-intendents  ? — Yes. 

56717.  But  there  is  no  systematic  medical  inspection? 
—No. 

_  56718.  You  think  now  that  they  have  attained  such 
dimensions  that  it  is  essential  that  there  should  be  such 
inspection? — I  think  it  is  certainly  advisable,  because 
this  whole  indoor  movement,  as  Mr  Maxwell's  evidence 
would  have  shown  you  by  figures,  has  immensely 
developed  within  tlie  last  thirty  years,  so  that  the  poor- 
house  hospitals  are  a  much  greater  quantity  tiian  they 
were  even  twenty  years  ago.  That  is  partly  the  result 
of  administration.  I  certainly  think  that  medical  inspec- 
tion is  called  for.    It  does  exist  in  Ireland. 

"19.  You  as  inspector  did  not  regularly  inspect — 
periodically  ? — No. 

56720.  You  went  dowTi  on  special  occasions  ? — Yes. 

56721.  What  you  propose  is  that  there  should  be  a 
regular  periodical  inspection  by  a  medical  ofiicer? — Yes, 
I  think  so.  The  present  medical  inspector  of  course  is 
understood  also  to  report  on  aU  the  infectious  disease 
hospitals,  and  now  this  is  a  further  development  that  I 
do  tliink  calls  for  more  supervision.  We  have  only  a 
small  staff  at  the  present  moment  in  Scotland,  and 
cannot  do  what  we  should  wish  in  the  matter.  I  should 
like  to  say,  a  propos  of  this  present  central  supei-vision  of 
hospitals,  that  Mr  Barclay,  who  was  before  you  yesterday, 
is  the  general  superintendent  in  special  charge  also  of 
poorhouses,  and  he  practically  visits  every  poorhouse 
once  a  year,  reporting  on  the  detailed  form  which  you 
have,  and  reporting  in  detail  also  on  the  sick  wards.  He 
makes  very  elaborate  reports  now.  It  is  sometimes  not 
possible  for  him  to  visit  every  poorhouse  in  Scotland  every 
year.  For  instance,  I  find  that  last  year  he  was  not  able 
to  overtake  the  whole  of  them.  I  consider  that  every 
poorhouse  ought  to  be  visited  at  least  once  a  year.  I 
shoidd  like  to  see  the  inspection  of  the  poorliouses  put 
upon  the  same  footing  as  the  inspection  of  an  asylum  or 


a  prison,  in  the  sense  that  the  inspecting  superintendent  Dr  W.  Leslie 
should  interview  j^ersonally  eveiy  pauper  in  confinement.  Mackenzie. 
For  instance,  I  have  gone  with  the  Commissioners  in  .^g  Mav  1907 

Limacy  roimd  some  of  the  asylums  ;  they  intei-vicAV  and  "  "  

accomit  for  eveiy  person  on  the  hmacy  roll.    It  does  not  Inspection  of 
take  much  time  to  do  it,  but  the  supposition  is,  of  course,  poorliouse 
that  as  a  paujier  lunatic  has  no  rights,  the  inspector  is  hospitals, 
responsible  for  seeing  that  the  Acts  are  carried  out.  I 
should  like  to  see  eveiy  poorhouse  done  in  the  same  way. 
At  most  of  tlie  smaller  ones  that  is  done,  but  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  quite  generally  done. 

56722.  Now  we  come  to  your  general  conclusions  as  Inadequacy 
to  the  adeqviacy  of  the  present  system  of  Poor  Law  of  Poor  Law 
medical  relief.    Taking  the  number  of  uncertified  deaths,  medical  relief, 
the  figxires  which  you  there  ailduce  are  such  as,  in  your 
judgment,  to  make  it  impossible  to  maintain  that  the 

present  system  of  medical  relief  is  adequate  to  the  needs 
of  the  community  ? — I  think  that  is  so.  So  long  as  you 
have  60  or  70  per  cent,  of  deaths  uncertified,  you  cannot 
say  that  the  medical  relief  is  adequate. 

56723.  Your  last  four  or  five  pages  are  a  very  able  Unification  of 
arg-unient  as  to  tlie  advisability  of  combining  public  I'oor  Law  and 
health  and  Poor  Law  functions.    You  state  the  case  so  l'"blic  Health 
well  that  I  really  do  not  think  I  need  suj)plement  the  ^^I'^ices. 
.statement  by  many  qiiestions.    I  understand  that  one  of 

your  contentions  is  this,  tliat  the  Public  Health  Authority, 
on  the  gTovmd  that  it  deals  with  diseases  which  are  in- 
fectious and  dangerous  to  tlie  conmiimity,  offers  gratxiitous 
relief  to  all  who  are  affected  by  a  certain  category  of 
diseases  which  are  notifiable  as  infectious,  and  that  the 
tendency  is,  as  medical  science  increases,  to  enlarge 
that  ? — Undoubtedly  that  is  so. 

56724.  Until  it  is  difficult,  in  certain  cases,  to  draw 
tlie  line  between  what  entitles  a  person  to  fi'ee  treatment 
and  what  does  not  entitle  him  to  it  ? — That  is  precisely 
so.  I  give  a  list  of  diseases  to  show  just  how  impossible 
it  is  to  draw  the  line. 

56725.  You  take  tlie  poorhouses  and  show  the  per-  Treatment  of 
centages,  classifying  them  medically ;  the  persons  treated  phthisis, 
who  are  infectious  and  tliose  who  would  come  into  other 
categories? — Yes.    Of  course  the  two  striking  groups 

of  infection  are  tlie  tuberculosis  cases  and  the  venereal 
cases,  and  skin  cases,  of  course.  I  may  say  that  taking 
Glasgow  as  a  type,  and  it  is  a  fair  type  of  the  cities,  you 
notice  tliat  the  amoimt  of  phthisis  is  veiy  large, — 1,645 
cases  treated  last  year.  That  is  a  somewhat  recent 
development ;  there  always  has  been  a  considerable 
number,  but  within  the  last  two  years  the  number  has 
gone  up  very  rapidly.  That  has  been  the  result  of  Mr 
Barclay's  reporting  for  tlie  last  eight  or  nine  years  upon 
the  accommodation  for  jjlitliisical  cases,  and  calling  the 
attention  of  the  Parisli  Councils  to  it.  The  result  is  that 
nearly  every  jjoorhouse  in  Scotland  makes  some  accom- 
modation for  the  segregation  of  phthisis  cases,  and  in  the 
Glasgow  hospital  about  eighteen  months  ago  or  so  they 
made  a  further  departure  by  providing  for  sanatorium 
treatment  at  tlie  larger  place,  Stobhill.  The  result  is 
that  there  has  been  a  great  rash  of  cases  to  the  Glasgow 
institutions,  and  that  accounts  for  the  enormoiis  number 
of  1,645.  In  the  meanwhile  the  local  authorities  for 
public  health,  although  they  have  been  urged  by  us  to 
take  the  matter  up,  have  not  taken  it  up  in  any  effective 
way  yet,  but  a  good  many  of  them  are  seriously  con- 
sidering it ;  doubtless  by  and  by,  s^Dontaneously,  tlie 
majority  of  cases  that  would  normally  go  to  the  jjoorhouse 
will  normally  go  to  the  jjublic  health  authority. 

56726.  Wliat  are  these  phtliisical  cases ;  had  they  a  Abolition  of 
settlement  in  Glasgow  ? — I  presume  so,  either  in  Glasgow  law  of  settle- 
or  elsewhere,  but  I  think  they  would  just  be  taken  in,  ment. 
whether  or  not.    I  do  not  think  the  question  of  settle- 
ment affects  it,  because  the  settlement  parishes  were 

quite  wiUiug  to  pay  for  the  treatment. 

56727.  You  advance  the  argument  that  settlement 
ought  to  be  abolished  ? — As  far  as  disease  is  concerned,  I 
think  it  should  be. 

56728.  I  want  to  know  whether  x^ractically  it  has  been 
abolished  as  regards  the  phthisical  cases,  although  the 
settlement  was  aclaiowledged  ? — In  practice  in  all  cases 
the  23arishes  pay.  We  had  a  deputation  some  time  ago 
from  groups  of  parishes  discussing  the  question  of  the 
charges  at  the  Glasgow  hospital,  but  no  one  objected  to 
paying  the  charges  for  the  phthisical  cases ;  all  the 
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parishes  that  were  represented  were  quite  willing  to  pay 
the  Glasgow  charges  for  phthisis,  so  that  that  really  does 
not  exist  as  a  difficulty  at  all. 

56729.  There  are  two  classes  of  infectious  cases,  of 
course,  very  different  in  their  character  and  origin — one 
phthisical  cases,  and  the  other  venereal  cases,  but  they 
both  in  common  are  dangerous  to  the  public  health  ? — 
Undoiibtedly. 

56730.  Would  you  have  power  of  detention  of  those 
cases  ? — No,  but  I  deal  with  that  in  a  couple  of  paragraphs 
at  the  end  of  my  paper.  I  do  not  think  that  detention 
in  wnereal  cases  is  any  solution  whatever.  It  would 
simply  mean  keeping  them  away  from  the  poorhouse. 

56731.  You  are  afi-aid  that  it  woiild  act  as  a  deterrent  ? 
— I  am  sure  it  Avould  ;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt 
but  that  it  would. 

56732.  Do  you  think  that  this  disease  is  sufficiently 
prevalent  to  affect  the  health  of  any  considerable  portion 
of  the  popiulation? — Yes,  I  have  actual  figixres  which  I 
can  hand  in  as  a  supplementary  table.  I  may  refer  to 
them  now.  We  had  a  :^turn  quite  recently,  as  the  result 
of  a  deputation  from  Glasgow  on  this  particular  question. 
They  urged  the  Board  to  press  for  legislation  involving- 
detention  of  syphilitic  cases,  particiilarly  vmtil  such  time 
as  they  could  be  cured.  It  was  pointed  out  to  them  that 
the  cure  of  syphilis  means  a  year's  treatment  at  least,  and 
in  most  cases  two  years ;  so  it  woidd  need  detention  for 
at  least  a  year.  They  admitted  tliat  detention  would 
deter,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  cases  would  go  elsewhere, 
and  that  was  their  experience  so  far  as  they  tried  to 
detain.  They  also  asked  us  to  get  the  facts  from  the 
different  poorhouses,  and  this  is  the  result  of  the  return. 
We  have  asked  for  the  facts  for  the  last  five  years,  from 
1902  to  1906.  Of  cases  of  primai-y  syphilis  admitted, 
the  total  has  been  215,  of  secondary  syphilis  1,089,  an 
average  of  261  cases  of  syphilis  a  year.  Of  other 
venereal  diseases  there  have  been  admitted  1,631,  or  an 
average  of  326  a  year.  Taking  the  two  classes  together, 
the  average  has  been  587  cases  a  year.  We  also  got 
information  from  the  Prison  Commissioners  as  to  the 
number  of  cases  of  syphilis  and  other  venereal  diseases 
in  the  i^risons.  The  result  of  that  return  has  been  an 
average  in  the  five  years  of  thirty-two  cases  of  jDrimary 
syphilis  and  of  eighty-two  cases  of  secondary  syi)hilis. 
Of  other  venereal  diseases,  in  the  five  years  there  has 
been  admitted  an  average  of  116  cases.  In  the  poor- 
houses  a  number  of  the  syphilitic  cases  are  returned  as 
cured,  and  we  inquired  into  some  of  them  and  foimd  that 
the  periods  during  which  they  were  imder  treatment  were 
such  that  no  man  could  propeily  say  the  cases  were  cured. 
In  the  jjrisons  tlie  medical  officers  are  more  guarded  in 
their  statements,  and  thej^  say  that  Avhen  the  sentence  is 
long  enough  they  have  been  able  to  cure  certain  cases, 
and  the  proportions  are  given.  These  are  the  facts  as  we 
found  them,  so  that  it  ijractically  comes  to  261  cases  of 
syphilis,  in  the  poorhouses  alone,  on  an  average. 

56733.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  That  is  for  the  whole 
of  Scotland  ? — Yes.  Of  course,  these  will  be  mainly  in  the 
city  poorhouses,  but  as  a  fact,  from  my  general  experience 
of  hospital  work  and  the  general  knowledge  of  the 
distribution  of  tertiaiy  syphilis,  and  so  on,  I  say  that 
roughly  that  does  not  represent  one-tenth  of  the  cases  to 
be  found  in  the  general  commimity,  or  anything  like  it. 
No  one  can  teU,  beca^ise  we  have  no  information. 

56734.  {Chairman.)  Are  there  any  figures  at  aU  as 
regards  the  lunacy  which  has  been  caused  by  this 
disease? — We  could  get  them  easily  enoixgh.  The 
Central  Lunacy  Board  will  have  tlie  figures,  and  in  their 
report  I  have  no  doubt  the  facts  are  stated. 

56735.  {Mrs  Wehh.)  What  sort  of  proportion  ;  have  you 
any  notion  ? — I  have  not  any  notion. 

56736.  Does  it  come  to  as  much  as  one-third  ? — Of  the 
limacy,  do  you  mean  ? 

56737.  Yes.— I  do  not  think  that  is  likely.  The  old 
supposition  used  to  be  that  the  general  paralysis  of  the 
insane,  which  is  a  general  form  of  insanity,  was  due  to 
syphilis,  but  that  is  now  given  up ;  it  is  proloably  due  to 
a  specific  organism  of  its  own,  but  the  susceptibility  to 
that  organism  is  increased  in  syiJiilitic  cases. 

56738.  What  other  diseases  spring  from  syphilis? — 
You  may  have  many  varieties  of  insanity  due  to  the 


deposit  of  tertiary  substance  in  the  brain,  such  as 
locomotor  ataxy,  paralysis,  degeneration  of  organs,  and 
so  on. 

56739.  Do  you  regard  it  as  more  serious  than  phthisis  ? 
— Undoubtedly,  as  a  cause  of  insanity. 

56740.  As  a  cause  of  disability  or  illness  ? — Yes,  I  Congenital  in- 
thinli  it  is  more  serious  for  this  reason,  that  in  iDlithisis  fection  and 
you  deal  with  a  definite  quantity,  that  is,  consumption  of  disablement 
tire  Imigs ;  it  nms  an  indefinite  course,  hut  it  is  still  a  g^^' 
manageable  course.    In  the  case  of  s}''j)hilis  it  may  begin  " 

now  and  the  results  still  be  going  on  twenty-five  years 
hence  ;  it  is  such  a  chronic  disease,  it  results  in  so  nnich 
indii-ect  disease,  such  as  aneurisms  and  degenerations  of 
every  kind,  degenerations  of  bone  and  every  other  tissue, 
that  it  must  be  regarded  as  in  fact  the  most  serious 
disease  we  have  in  Western  Europe. 

56741.  And  more  liable  to  infect  other  people? — Un- 
doubtedly, it  is  very  infectious. 

56742.  And  it  affects  injuriously  future  generations  ? 
— Unquestionably. 

56743.  It  is  more  likely  to  be  inherited  ? — It  is  about 
the  only  disease  that  you  can  say  is  inherited,  or,  more 
properly,  it  may  be  a  congenital  infection. 

56744.  {Chairman.)  The  indirect  consequences  from 
this  disease  are  transmitted  to  the  children,  I  suppose  ? — 
Unless  the  disease  in  the  parent  has  been  treated,  and 
treated  to  a  finish  and  exhaustively,  the  result  is  an 
infected  child,  and  the  disease  runs  a  specific  course  in 
the  child  just  as  it  woirld  in  the  adult ;  there  are  certain 
differences  due  to  the  differences  in  the  child's  tissiies,  but 
it  runs  quite  as  serious  a  course. 

56745.  It  is  hereditary  in  a  sense  in  which  phthisis  is 
not  ? — Not  exactly,  but  it  is  a  more  easily  communicated 
infection — that  is  to  say,  the  child  of  a  sjrphilitic  father 
would  in  many  cases  be  syphilitic ;  the  child  of  a 
phthisical  father  might  conceivably  be  infected  in  utero, 
but  in  the  great  mass  of  cases  would  not.  It  is  a  possi- 
bility that  you  may  have  a  child  born  with  tuberculosis 
caught  from  intra-uterine  infection,  but  in  syphilis  the 
probability  of  his  being  born  with  syphilis  is  manifestly 
greater  than  of  his  being  born  with  tuberculosis. 

56746.  Woiild  you  say  really  that  amongst  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  commimity  these  diseases  are  qiiite  as 
destructive  of  health  and  of  able-bodiment  as  phthisis  ? — 
Yes ;  of  course  one  cannot  say  fi'om  actual  numbers ; 
probably  there  is  more  phthisis  than  there  is  syphilis, 
but  I  am  not  certain  that,  if  you  totalled  up  all  the  in- 
direct results  of  syphilis,  possibly  it  may  not  account 
for  as  great  a  number  of  individuals  as  phthisis.  I  think 
the  number  of  individuals  dying  from  phthisis  is  greater, 
but  the  variety  of  diseases  produced  by  syi^hilis,  and  the 
disablement  from  it,  is  probably  greater.  I  speak  subject 
to  correction,  because  the  facts  are  so  difficult  to  get. 

56747.  You  have  an  objection  to  detaining  persons 
suffering  from  this  illness ;  your-  objection  I  imderstand 
is  a  practical  one  ? — Purely  practical.  If  you  coid.d  get 
the  resiUt  of  curing  the  disease  by  detaining,  I  should 
say  certainly  detain  at  once. 

56748.  You  would  not  hesitate  ? — I  wotdd  not  hesitate 
a  moment. 

56749.  {Mr  Booth.)  Inlieritance  of  that  disease  in  some 
of  its  forms  is  by  no  means  confined  to  uterine  infection  ? 
—No. 

56750.  The  consequences  on  future  generations,  on 
the  children,  or  even  on  the  children's  children,  go  on ; 
it  is  not  a  question  of  infection  in  utero? — The  first 
generation,  the  first  child,  might  be  infected  in  utero,  but 
his  children  would  not  necessarily  be  syphilitic,  because 
the  case  might  be  cured,  or  it  could  go  on  to  a  tertiary 
state  Avhere  it  is  not  infectious,  but  the  third  generation 
might  be  affected  for  tlifferent  reasons,  because  of  the 
infected  condition  of  the  original  infant's  father ;  it  would 
not  necessarily  be  transmitted  to  the  third  generation  as 
syphilis,  but  it  might  be  in  some  other  form,  e.g.  epilepsy. 

56751.  {Mr  Nunn.)  In  what  form  does  inherited 
syphilis  declare  itself  in  children ;  it  is  not  often  one 
happens  across  an  actual  case,  is  it  ? — When  a  syjiliilitic 
child  is  born,  the  usixal  first  symptom  is  what  is  known 
popularly  as  "  snuffles  "  ;  there  is  lamning  at  the  nose  of  a 
peculiar  kind.    Very  often  within  a  certain  time — the 
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jenital  incubation  periods  of  syphilis  are  very  long — it  may  be 
tion  and  in  days  or  weeks,  it  depends  on  the  condition  of  the 
blement  infant,  you  get  rashes  appearing  and  so  on,  and  in  the 
later  life  the  child  begins  to  degenerate,  you  find  siink-in 
noses  and  all  that  kind  of  thing. 

56752.  My  point  is  whether  they  would  be  certihed 
as  syphilis  cases,  or  certified  under  the  name  of  some 
other  disease  ? — In  the  great  mass  of  cases  of  congenital 
s}-pliilis  recognisable  at  all,  they  would  be  certified  as 
syphilis  ;  they  are  quite  easily  recognisable,  and  of  course 
they  are  in  the  hospitals  in  considerable  numbers. 

56753.  {Mrs  Webh.)  You  deliberately  thiuk  that  fi-ee 
medical  assistance  is  the  only  way  out  of  this  ? — That  is 
the  only  way  that  occurs  to  me. 

56754.  That  has  been  ratlier  the  experience  in  tlie 
Army,  has  it  not  ? — I  think  so. 

56755.  And  the  rescue  workers  are  now  in  favour  of 
it  ?— Yes. 

56756.  {Chairman.)  Your  argument,  I  think,  is  so  close 
and  consecutive  as  regards  the  establisliment  of  a  single 
medical  service  for  all  sickness,  that  I  wiU  not  put  any 
further  questions  to  you  on  tliat,  but  I  want  you  just  to 
consider  how  practical  effect  can  be  given  to  your 
suggestions,  because  however  perfect  fi-om  a  medical 
point  of  view  a  scheme  might  be,  it  is  no  use  putting  it 
forward  if  there  is  no  chance  of  cariying  jiublic  opinion  ? 
— Quite  so. 

56757.  What  you  suggest  seems  to  me  to  entail  in  the 
first  place  that  medical  relief  should  be  gi-atuitous  ? — 
Substantially  yes,  if  you  put  it  on  the  same  footing  as 
public  health,  but  not  necessarily  all  free.  I  think  we 
look,  as  I  say,  to  an  ultimate  condition  of  wliat  would  be 
practical.  At  the  moment,  for  instance,  I  think  it  is  called 
for  distinctly  tliat  we  should  have  hospitals  with  j^aying 
wards,  where  you  can  give  special  accommodation.  That 
is  one  of  the  ciying  necessities  of  towns  at  the  present 
moment.  In  Edinburgh,  for  instance,  where  a  working- 
man  earning  anything  from  £1  to  £3  a  week  wishes  to 
have  some  serious  operation,  he  camiot  enter  a  private 
nursing  home  under  five  gaiineas  a  week.  That,  of  course, 
is  a  prohibitive  hgnre  to  a  great  many.  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  Royal  Infirmary  in  Edinburgh,  and  institutions 
like  it,  should  not  have  paying  wards,  where  sums 
vaiying  from  5s.  ujjwards  shoidd  be  exacted,  and  I  am 
certain  if  that  were  done,  there  are  large  masses  of  the 
community  that  would  take  advantage  of  it  at  once. 
Further,  I  see  no  reason  why  institutions  coidd  not  either 
be  adapted  or  created,  where  medical  men  could  attend 
their  own  patients  in  private  practice ;  in  various  ways 
like  that  you  would  reduce  the  number  that  w^ould  apply 
for  free  medical  treatment. 

,te  medical  56758.  Your  scheme  wordd  necessarily  involve  a  State 
vice.  medical  sei-vice  V — State  in  the  sense  of  a  pid^lic  medical 

sei'vice,  but,  I  presimae,  you  do  not  mean  an  Imperial 
medical  sei-vice  in  the  sense  that  aU  the  medical  men 
involved  Avould  necessarily  be  civil  seiTants.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  involved. 

56759.  What  it  seems  to  me  to  entail  is,  that  you 
would  have  to  have  a  whole-time  medical  service.  If 
your  relief  is  gratuitous  to  a  considerable  section  of 
the  community,  you  nmst  have  a  whole-time  medical 
service  ? — You  woidd  have  a  considerable  number  in 
the  whole-time  medical  sei'vice,  but,  in  point  of  fact, 
to  take  the  concrete  case  of  Edinburgh,  which  I  know^ 
moderately  well,  you  have  there  already  a  very  elaborate 
medical  sei-vice  doing  an  enormous  amount  of  work,  but 
it  is  done  mider  the  vohmtary  organisations.  What 
I  should  like  to  see  as  an  immediate  matter  wwild  be 
that  the  Edinburgh  hospital,  wdiicli  is  2>artly  a  national 
hospital,  partly  a  local  Edinburgh  hospital,  and  j^artly 
a  medical  school  and  part  and  parcel  of  the  miiversity, 
shorxld  receive  a  certain  amount  of  support  from  the 
public  health  rate.  At  the  present  moment  it  receives 
nothing.  That  would  be  one  stejD  towards  publicising 
the  whole  of  the  medical  relief  of  Edinburgh. 

56760.  It  would  be  subsidised  conditionally? — Yes. 
At  the  j^resent  moment  the  public  health  rate  does 
not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  contribute  anything  whatever, 
and  the  poor  of  Edinburgh  get  the  benefit  of  this 
national  institution,  and  yet  the  payment  on  behalf 
of  the  poor  of  Edinburgh  does  not  cover  tlie  cost  of 
the  relief  of    the    Edinburgh  poor.     I  am  speaking- 


subject  to  correction  as  to  this  ;  you  wiU  get  all  this  Dr  W. 
information  from  the  secretary  of  the  institution.  Leslie 

56761.  If  3^011  had   a   w^holesale  public  gratuitous  -  

system  of  relief,  you  think  there  must  be  whole-time  28  May  1907. 
medical  officers  in  the  public  service  ? — Yes. 

56762.  Would  not  the  profession  generally  strongly 

object  to  that,  becaiise  it  would  preclude  them,  in  the  Charitable 

poorer  districts,  imm  practising  amongst  the  jioor  ? —  rnedical  aid 

Tliey  possibly  might ;  but  I  tliink  they  would  he  largely  giyen  by 

standing  in  their  own  light  in  doing  it.    I  do  not  think  P'^^^*®. 

it  would  opei'ate  in  the  sense  that  everybody  woidd  ^ 

rash  for  free  medical  i-elief.    As  a  fact,  the  private 

practitioner  in  an  industrial  to-wn  will  tell  you  that 

about  one-third  of  his  cases  are  gratiaitous  cases.  I 

know  as  a  fact  that  in  most  towns  it  is  the  case  that 

doctors  are  luipaid  for  about  one-third  of   the  cases 

they  attend.    Those  cases  would  eventually  be  drafted 

off  or  removed  to  the  public  institutions.    If  at  the 

same  time  you  provide  paying  wards,  you  will  account 

for  another  considerable  section ;   and  as  a  residt  ef 

the  natural  stratification  of  cases  you  would  find  that 

those  that  can  afford  to  pay  would  normally  prefer  to 

go  to  the  paying  places.    That  is  'how  it  would  operate. 

At  the  present  moment,  as  I  say,  you  find  cases  that 

are  quite  willing  and  anxious  to  pay  for  consultants 

at  the  hospitals,  and  so  on ;  they  can  afford  £1  or  £2 

a  week,  even,  but  they  camiot  afford  to  pay  either  the 

private  consultant's  fees  or  the  fees  of  a  nursing  home. 

These  at  present  are  left  to  the  private  practitioner,  or 

else  go  illegitimately  to  the  public  hosfjital.    I  should 

make  that  the  other  way  by  increasing  your  facilities 

for  admission  to  pay  wards  at  the  same  time  that  you 

open  the  treatment  to  the  poor.    It  would  normally 

become  so  that  you  would  not  need  to  specify  who  is 

to  be  who.    I  think  it  would  operate  spontaneously. 

Of    course,    tlie    friendly   societies    are    also   to  be 

considered. 

56763.  The  fundamental  idea  of  your  scheme  would  Dissociation 
be  to  dissociate  medical  relief  from  the  Poor  Law  ? —  °f  medical 
Ygg  aid  from 

Poor  La-w. 

56764.  Your  theory  being  that  you  must  treat  the 
person  first  and  inquire  afterwards  ? — Yes. 

56765.  Another  scheme  has  been  suggested  to  us ;  Provident 
it  was  this  :  that  we  shordd  use  the  provident  medical  in-  system  of 
stitutions,  and  so  on,  and  in  various  waj's  bring  pressure  insurance  as 
to  bear  upon  certain  classes  of  society  to  join  them  ;  Nurem- 
that  members  of  tliese  provident  institutions  should,  by 
payment,  be  entitled  to  medical  treatment ;  that  all 
the  acknowledged  j)ractitioners  in  the  neighbourhood 
should  be  on  the  list;  there  w^ould  be  a  limitation  as 
to  the  income  of  persons  who  might  obtain  this  relief ; 
if  a  person  required  medical  relief  and  did  not  belong 
to  the  society,  then  the  Poor  Law  would  have  to  piay 
and  recover  if  possible ;  that  the  hospitals  shoidd  stop 
their  system  of  out-treatment,  but  they  should  in  some 
vf&y  be  brought,  by  municipal  assistance  or  otherwise, 
to  submit  to  certain  conditions ;  and  that  a  letter  fi-om 
any  medical  piactitioner  associated  with  one  of  these 
societies  should  enable  a  person  to  go  to  the  hospital 
if  he  required  serious  treatment.  Have  you  ever 
thought  of  anything-  of  that  kind  ? — These  things  we 
have  all  been  turning  over  in  our  minds.  I  see  no 
objection  to  that  as  a  matter  of  tactics  and  growth ;  I 
think  it-  is  a  sormd  enough  line.  Of  course,  in  places 
like  Nuremburg,  in  Germany,  the  thing  actually  operates 
in  that  way,  where  you  have  compulsoiy  workmen's 
insurance.  If  a  domestic  sei^vant,  for  example,  takes 
ill,  you  may  ask  any  doctor  to  come  and  treat,  and  he 
is  paid  by  the  municipality.  If  she  requires  hospital 
treatment  she  goes  into  the  municiijal  hospital,  which 
is  a  hospital  of  aboiit  900  beds  for  a  to-wn  of  240,000 
people,  that  is  about  the  size  of  the  Edinburgh  general 
hospital  with  a  slightly  less  population.  A  workman 
in  Nru-emburg  is  entitled  to  that  same  service,  but 
they  work  imder  this  compulsory  workmen's  insiu-ance. 

56766.  (Mrs  Webh.)  That  entails  the  free  choice  of 
the  medical  attendant  as  regards  domiciliaiy  treatment  ? 
—Yes. 

56767.  But  not  as  regards  institutional  treatment? — 
I  think  not.  I  think  that  the  institution  would  have 
officially-appointed  men.  1  am  not  quite  certain  as  to 
that,  but  I  think  it  is  probable. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE;: 


56768.  Are  there  not  great  objections  to  the  free 
choice  of  medical  attendants  from  the  point  of  view  of 
preventive  medicine  ? — On  thinking  of  Scottish  medical 
men,  I  do  not  see  why  there  shoiild  be.  The  line  we 
follow  in  the  development  of  public  health  in  Scotland 
is  that  the  medical  practitioners  are  jDracticallj'  all  in 
some  sense  members  of  the  public  health  sei-vice,  be- 
cause they  are  under  the  obligation  to  notify  infection. 
That  makes  them  all  so  that  they  have  toiich  with 
the  public  health  system,  and  to  that  extent  they  are 
jjublic  officers,  and  it  works  extremely  well,  and  it 
interests  the  whole  of  the  medical  profession  in  the 
movement.  Of  course  I  have  not  thought  the  matter 
out  in  detail  as  to  that.  I  am  tliinking  of  concrete  cases 
rather  than  of  it  as  a  complete  sj^stem. 

56769.  (Chairman.)  Coming  back  to  what  I  was 
saying :  assuming  that  any  system  of  that  kind  was 
attempted,  there  is  a  difficulty,  is  there  not,  as  regards 
patients  who  require  special  nutriment  ? — I  presume  there 
would  be. 

56770.  How  woidd  you  deal  with  those  cases  under 
your  system  ? — Have  you  ever  thought  of  that,  because 
that  is  outside  pure  medical  relief  ? — Theoretically  it  is 
outside,  but  of  course  I  have  my  doubts  whether  it  is 
legitimately  outside,  because  nutriment  may  be  part  and 
parcel  of  treatment ;  it  very  often  is.  At  the  present 
moment  that  same  difficulty  arises  not  infrequentlj'  in 
connection  with  infectious  diseases  ;  where  paupers  take 
infection,  and  where  thej^  are  not  removed  to  hospital, 
the  Parish  Council  becomes  liable  for  their  maintenance, 
but  the  mimicipal  authority  for  the  treatment  of  the 
disease  ;  but  fi-ankly  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  draw 
any  line,  certainly  as  far  as  infection  goes,  between  main- 
tenance and  treatment  when  the  case  is  outdoor  any  more 
than  when  it  is  indoor ;  I  do  not  think  it  matters  very 
much  in  substance. 

56771.  It  might  open  the  door  very  wide,  might  it  not  ? 
— Not,  I  think,  if  you  provide  at  the  same  time  for  all  the 
grades  of  paying  persons.  I  think  a  good  deal  would 
follow  upon  that. 

56772.  Then  youi-  system  would  necessitate  a  list  of 
persons  entitled  to  relief  free? — That  would  naturally 
grow  up  spontaneously.  If  you  were  going  to  go  on  the 
idea  of  making  a  poverty  list,  as  it  were  ;  hut  personally 
again  thinking  in  actual  cases,  I  do  not  think  that  that 
would  be  specially  necessaiy,  because  I  think  that  nor- 
mally the  poor  persons  will  do  just  as  they  do  now,  go  to 
the  hospital ;  that  is  more  a  matter  of  management  than 
actual  treatment  of  the  case,  and  I  think  would  be 
managed  by  the  friendly  societies.  The  fit'iendly  societies 
look  after  themselves. 

56773.  I  am  afraid  under  your  scheme  you  will  destroy 
all  the  provident  medical  institutions  ? — Not  necessarily. 
I  do  not  see  why  I  should.  I  do  not  see  why  the  jiro- 
vident  medical  institutions  should  not  at  the  present 
moment  work  with  the  municipality  in  su^jplying  food. 
An  effort  has  been  made  to  do  that  in  some  cases, 
especially  vnth  regai'd  to  phthisis. 

56774.  Do  you  like  the  system  of  out-patient  treatment 
at  hospitals  ?  Would  you  be  prepared  to  abolish  that  ? — 
I  have  reaUy  not  considered  that  question.  I  do  not 
know  why  it  should  be  a  jjroblem. 

56775.  It  is  asserted  that  the  treatment  is  perfunctory, 
it  is  not  domiciliary,  and  that  it  may  very  largely  inter- 
fere with  the  legitimate  practice  of  the  medical  men  in 
the  neighbourhood.  That  has  not  been  brought  to  your 
notice  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  that  that  has  been  forcibly 
brought  to  my  notice  in  a.  place  like  Aberdeen,  which  I 
am  most  familiar  with.  I  do  not  think  it  operates  very 
largely ;  it  might  in  large  places,  but  I  do  not  know. 

Deterrence  of  56776.  Summing  up  your  evidence,  your  belief  is  that 
medical  relief  as  long  as  medical  relief  is  associated  with  the  Poor  Law 
under  Poor  it  will  be  a  deterrent  to  people  coming  for  relief '? — Yes, 
Law.  I  think  so.    I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  this  matter 

of  infection.  At  the  present  moment,  if  you  take  out  of 
the  hospitals  aU  cases  of  endocarditis,  osteomyelitis, 
periostitis,  phagedena,  pneumonia,  pyfemia,  pyrexia  of 
uncertain  origin,  which  may  be  rheumatic  or  otherwise, 
rheumatic  fever,  septictemia  and  tubercular  diseases 
generally,  you  remove  from  the  present  hospitals  about 
one-half  of  their  cases,  1  should  say,  roughly ;  because 
these  are  aU  cases  at  present  treated  in  general  hospitals, 


not  in  infectious  diseases  hospitals  at  all,  yet  by  the  law  Extent  to 
of  Scotland,  and  I  fancy  the  English  Public  Health  Act  which  diseases 
covers  the  same  ground  there,  all  these  are  legitimately  should  be 
treatable  by  the  local  authority  for  public  liealth  at  the  f^^^*^? 
present  moment.     It  is  responsible  for  them.     If  you  ^'^ 
go  a  stage  further  and  take  eye  diseases, — it  would  not  be 
true  to  say  that  the  majority  of  eye  diseases  are  infectious, 
— but  all  the  conjunctivitis  diseases,  or  nearly  all,  are 
infectioiis,  a  great  many  of  the  ear  diseases  are  infectious, 
a  great  many  of  the  nose  diseases  are  infectious,  abscesses 
of  all  kinds  are  infectious,  and  parasitical  skin  diseases  ; 
if  you  take  all  those  away  fiom  your  dispensaries,  the 
renmant  wiU  be  a  vanishing  quantity.    Though  you  did 
nothing  more  than  take  the  list  of  infectious  cases,  you 
are  covering  roughly  about  half  the  gromid.    Then  if  you 
go  a  stage  further  and  take  the  occupational  diseases, 
such  as  chronic  arsenical   poisoning,  lead  poisoning, 
phosphorus  poisoning,  mercuiy  poisoning,  coal-miners' 
lung,  steel-grinders'  lung,  and  dust  diseases,  the  pneumo- 
konioses  as  they  are  called,  skin  diseases  fi'om  dust, 
pneumonia  and  bowel  diseases   from  dust,  and  then 
your  special  work  diseases,  all  those  are  at  present  under  j, 
the  management  and  control  of  the  factory  inspectors,  or  ■ 
most  of  them  are ;  in  fact,  they  are  already  in  a  kind  of 
way  brought  into  line  with  infectious  cases,  because  they  t 
are  reported  on  specially.    I  presimie  now  that  rmder  the  ^ 
new'  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  all  these  will  be  held  », 
as  involving  compensation  fi-om  the  employer,  because  " 
there  is  a  clause  in  that  Act  that  puts  an  occupational 
disease,  which  is  a  disease  due  to  the  occupation,  on 
the  same  footing  as  an  accident.      The  Home  Office 
are  given  power  to  extend  the  schedule  so  far  as  it  is 
necessary  to  cover  any  particular  disease  ;  it  might  include 
phthisis,  which  might  come  from  some  occupation.    So  if 
you  take  those  three  classes,  for  which  we  can  logically 
and  legitimately  say  now  that  either  the  authority  for 
public  health  or  some  other  equivalent  State  authority  is 
responsible,  you  remove  something  like  a  half  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  disease  at  present  under  treatment  volim- 
tarilyinto  the  control  and  direction  of  the  local  authorities. 
The  remnant  is  not  such  a  very  large  order,  and  all 
these,  of  course,  are  dealt  with,  not  on  the  ground  of 
poverty  or  destitution  at  aU,  but  on  the  ground  simply  of 
infection,  or  disease-producing  occupation. 

56777.  (Mrs  Bosanquet.)  In  what  sense  do  the  factory 
inspectors  deal  with  these  diseases? — That  is  only  in- 
cipient at  the  present  moment. 

56778.  They  only  report  them  ? — They  report  them, 
but  they  also  insist  that  the  patients  are  put  out  of 
employment. 

56779.  They  do  not  treat  them? — No,  they  do  not 
treat  the  cases. 

56780.  (Mrs  Wehb.)  They  make  and  enforce  rules 
of  conduct  obligatory  on  the  persons  concerned  ;  hygienic 
rules  ? — Yes ;  they  make  niles,  and  they  also  require  the 
adaptation  of  the  works  to  the  prevention  of  the  disease. 
That  is  only  a  beginning.  All  the  same  the  principle 
is  involved,  I  think,  in  that  compensation  acts  in  tliis 
sense,  that  the  contracting  of  these  diseases  may  now  be 
a  basis  for  compensation. 

56781.  (Chairman.)  They  are  diseases  with  which  the 
State  interferes  ? — Quite  so,  that  is  the  point. 

56782.  (Mrs  Bosanquet.)    They  deal  Avith  them  £iom 
the  preventive  point  of  view  ? — Yes. 

56783.  (Mr  Booth.)    It  seems  that  in  Scotland  the  rule  Relief  to 

as  to  the  refusal  of  out-relief  to  the  able-bodied  is  practi-  able-bodied, 
cally  mitigated  and  arranged  by  the  doctor's  point  of 
view,  that  a  man  under  certain  considerations  is  not  to 
be  called  able-bodied  because  of  medical  or  gitasi-medical 
reasons  ? — That  is  so. 

56784.  If  you  were  to  remove  entirely  the  truly  sick 
questions  from  the  Poor  Law,  you  would  be  left  with  the 
same  problem  with  regard  to  the  able-lwdied,  and  without 
your  solution,  would  you  not  ? — It  would  isolate  the  able- 
bodied  as  a  problem  by  themselves. 

56785.  You  would  have  different  legislation  with 
regard  to  the  able-bodied  ? — I  should  think  so.  We  have, 
as  a  fact,  under  the  distress  (from  unemployment)  com- 
mittees what  practically  amounts  to  legislation  for  the 
able-bodied.  However,  of  course  you  are  thinking  of  the 
able-bodied  destitute  ? 
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r)(5786.  It  raises  a  question  of  lack  of  eniplojiiient  and 
possibly  insufficient  remimeration,  or  anything  which 
causes  destitution  ? — Yes  ;  you  mean  the  able-bodied 
destitute  ? 

56787.  I  mean  the  destitute  \vho  may  or  may  not 
now  be  called  able-bodied  ? — Yes. 

56788.  You  would  be  left  with  the  problem  of  how  to 
deal  with  them  ? — Undoubtedly. 

56789.  And  you  would  probably  have  to  alter  the 
law  ? — Yes. 

56790.  (Mrs  Wehh.)  Would  you  not  get  over  the 
difficulty  by  the  category  of  the  illness  due  to  inanition  ? 
— That  is  the  way  it  has  administratively  been  got  over. 

56791.  Why  should  it  not  continue  to  be  imder  the 
public  health  authority? — I  see  no  necessity  for  altering 
that.  If  it  were  real  destitution  in  the  sense  that  the 
Board  of  Supei"vision  indicate  here,  that  it  actually 
results  in  disablement,  destitvition  to  that  extent  would 
iindoubtedly  remain  a  medical  question. 

56792.  Inanition  would  become  a  definite  disease  ? — 
Yes  ;  but  of  course  I  can  imagine  what  Mr  Booth  indicates, 
that  there  are  still  cases  left. 

56793.  (Mr  Booth.)  Their  food  would  become  a 
medicine  solely ;  I  thiirk  that  is  an  exti'eme  way  of  looking 
at  it  ? — Yes. 

56794.  No  doubt  food  is  a  most  important  thing  as  a 
medicine,  but  we  are  not  usually  talking  about  it  from 
that  point  of  view  ? — That  is  quite  true. 

56795.  Have  you  considered  the  possibility  of  meeting 
at  any  rate  some  of  the  difficulties  by  enlarging  the  areas 
and  by  sixfficient  institutional  classification  ? — I  think  if 
you  are  to  have  effective  classification  the  enlargement 
of  areas  would  be  essential. 

56796.  And  that  would  cover  both  difficulties  ? — Yes. 

56797.  Because  you  woidd  have  a  suitable  institution 
for  eveiy  class  of  those  who  cannot  jDrovide  for  them- 
selves from  various  intermediate  causes  between  idleness 
and  illness  ? — Yes ;  in  fact,  to  take  our  concrete  model 
in  Glasgow,  you  have  two  hospitals  for  acute  diseases, 
one  hospital  for  chronic  diseases,  and  the  workhouse,  or 
rather  a  poorhouse  that  includes  a  number  of  destitute 
people,  but  not  needing  very  much  treatment.  In  the 
middle  one  for  chronic  cases  the  cases  are  in  a  great 
measure  chronic,  but  also  a  great  number  of  purely  infirm 
who  want  more  medical  supervision  than  the  nominal 
able-bodied  or  approximately  able-bodied.  One  would 
say  that  is  an  indication  of  the  line  to  be  drawTi  for  the 
rural  parishes  as  well  as  for  the  cities. 

56798.  That  is  to  say,  it  woidd  be  possible  by  some 
combination  or  arrangement  in  most  of  the  parishes  to 
secure  adequate  institutional  treatment? — I  think  so. 
In  Scotland  I  see  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  arranging 
that  at  all. 

56799.  Would  it  not  still  be  necessary,  even  if  you 
relieve  the  Poor  Law  of  certain  classes  of  the  sick,  even 
the  majority  of  the  sick,  to  have  this  complete  institu- 
tional sei-vice  for  the  remainder  ?  —  Of  course  your 
remainder  would  be  a  veiy  much  smaller  remainder. 

56800..  Smaller  in  number  and  slightly  smaller  in  the 
number  of  institutions,  but  not  a  very  greatly  smaller 
number  of  institutions  ? — Yes. 

56801.  You  would  stiU  need  larger  areas? — It  would 
tend  that  way,  but  I  should  contemplate  that  if  the  idea 
at  the  base  of  the  distress  committee  development  is  to 
be  used  at  all ;  I  do  not  see  why  the  relief  of  unemploy- 
ment is  not  merged  into  the  cases  that  you  are  contem- 
plating ;  but,  of  course,  fi-ankly,  I  really  have  not  thought 
that  out  from  the  merely  relief  point  of  view.  I  have  been 
confining  myself  so  much  to  medical  relief  that  that  is 
what  I  emphasise. 

56802.  You  would  agree,  perhaps,  that  medical  c[ues- 
tions  do  mix  themselves  up  with  the  others  ? — Yes. 

56803.  So  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  whether  a  man 
is  incapable  because  of  illness? — Yes,  that  is  so.  Of 
course  if  you  are  to  separate  the  medical  examination 
and  administration  from  the  Poor  Law,  I  should  insist 
that  the  kind  of  medical  examination  should  be  very 
much  more  thoroughgoing  than  it  is  largely  at  present. 

56804.  You  would  have  to  draw  a  very  definite  line  ? — 


under  Poor 
Law. 


Yes,  you  would  take  it  at  the  hospital  standard,  as  it      Or  IV. 
were — that  is  to  say,  for  treatment  in  hospitals.    That  is 
practically  what  it  would  come  to.    In  fact,  at  the  present    ^^^'^^'f  • 
time,  if  the  idea  of  this  1845  Act  were  rigidly  enforced,  it  28  Jlay  1907 

would  mean  that  a  great  namber  of  the  cases  at  present  

admitted  on  a  medical  certificate  would  not  be  considered 
fi-om  that  point  of  view  at  all,  because  their  ailments 
are  trivial. 

56805.  That  is  to  say,  a  good  deal  would  be  left  to  the 
Poor  Law  ? — I  suppose,  on  the  present  footing,  if  you  are 
not  changing  the  whole  thing,  that  would  be  the  case. 

56806.  Your  proposals  do  not  change  the  whole  thing.  Dissociation 
do  they  ?— As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  this  statement  is  a  of  medical 
little  at  cross  purposes.    I  am  looking  at  it  from  two  relief  from 
points  of  view — what  is  immediately  practicable  from  an  ^oot  Law. 
administrative  point  of  view  and  what  might  be  ulti- 
mately desirable.    So  far  as  sickness  is  concerned,  you 

would  aljsolutely  remove  it  from  the  Poor  Law ;  that 

what  I  wish  to  see.  , 

56807.  You  say  that  sickness  would  be  defined  by  a 
much  more  accurate  diagnosis  ? — Yes. 

56808.  My  point  is  definite  in  that  Avay,  which  I  can 
vmdei'stand ;  what  would  still  be  left  to  the  Poor  Law 
would  still  be  as  complicated  as  it  is  to-day  ? — Possiblj', 
but  it  woiJd  be  a  smaller  amount  certainly. 

56809.  A  smaller  amount,  but  still  a  very  large 
amoimt,  and  it  would  more  clearly  demand  large  areas  ? 
—Yes. 

56810.  Then  my  argument  goes  on,  if  you  have  those 
large  areas,  and  you  have  thorough  classification,  that 
yf)u  solve  the  difficult}'  in  another  way  ? — Quite  so. 

56811.  {Mts  Wehh.)  You  do  not  agiee  that  you  would 
solve  the  difficulty,  do  you  ?  (Mr  Booth.)  I  do  not  ask 
that,  but  you  see  my  point  ? — Yes,  I  see  your  point. 

56812.  (Mr  Booth.)  In  that  case,  if  you  have  the  Extent  of 
larger  areas,  would  you  not  be  able  to  so  arrange  the  deterrence 
institutional  relief  that  the  degree  of  deterrence  was  of  medical 
traded  too.  Do  you  not  find  now  in  Scotland  that  there  assistance 
IS  less  deterrence  with  regard  to  the  medical  treatment 
in  hospitals  than  with  regard  to  the  ordinary  poorhouse  ? 
— It  is  decreasing,  but  it  is  decreasing  only  in  the  places 
where  proper  hospital  provision  has  been  made,  namely, 
in  Glasgow.  There  is  less  deterrence  now  in  Glasgow,  I 
think,  as  far  as  the  sick  are  concerned,  than  there  used  to 
be,  simply  because  the  institutions  have  been  improved. 
In  other  places  I  am  not  sure  that  it  makes  much 
difference. 

56813.  That  is  my  point,  that  if  you  have  complete 
institutional  treatment,  differentiated  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  diseases,  and  so  on,  that  the  degree  of 
natural  deterrence,  the  stigma,  is  differentiated  also? — 
Yes. 

56814.  That  the  people  do  not  shrink  from  entering 
an  institution  because  it  is  Poor  Law,  but  they  do  shrink, 
that  is  my  point,  because  it  has  certain  Poor  Law  dis- 
advantages?— I  am  not  sure  about  that  point.  I  think 
in  Scotland  what  would  be  called  Poor  Law  would  be 
resented  by  a  veiy  large  proportion  of  people,  as  long  as 
it  was  associated  with  pauijerism. 

56815.  At  all  ? — At  all.  I  do  not  know  what  it  woidd 
be  in  England,  but  I  do  think  that  the  taint  of  pauperism, 
as  it  is  called,  it  maj'  be  right  or  it  may  be  wrong,  does 
operate  as  a  deterrent  for  eveiything.  That  is  why  I 
personally  am  in  favour  of  dissociating  disease,  because 
I  think  the  great  mass  of  your  diseases  are  public  health 
quantities  to  begin  with,  and  that  it  is  economically 
advantageous  ultimately  to  get  them  early,  and  to  deal 
\\'ith  them  rather  than  to  allow  them  to  become  causes  of 
pauperism,  and  treat  the  cases  for  five,  ten,  fifteen,  or 
twenty  years  as  chronic  ailments,  when  they  do  not  need 
to  exist  at  all. 

56816.  You  did  say,  I  think,  that  where  these  excellent 
institutions  exist  under  the  Poor  Law  there  is  at  any 
rate  less  feeling  of  deterrence  ? — There  is  less  feeling, 
but  it  is  because  a  great  many  people  even  in  Glasgow 
do  not  imagine  that  these  hospitals  are  poorhouses.  For 
instance,  I  am  told  by  the  medical  superintendent  of  one 
of  them,  and  by  some  other  of  the  officials  in  Glasgow, 
that  the  people  express  themselves  quite  willing,  and 
say,  "I  will  not  go  to  Barnhill,  but  I  will  go  to  the 
'  hospital."    Bamhill  is  looked  upon  as  the  poorhouse,  the 
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hospital  is  looked  upon  as  a  hospital,  and  they  do  not 
thiok  it  is  a  Poor  Law  iustitiition. 

56817.  They  prefer  not  to  think  it  is  so? — Yes. 

56818.  That  is  my  point,  that  they  prefer  not  to  thiid<. 
so,  provided  that  the  institutions  were  conij)lete,  because 
the  real  trath  and  real  bottom  of  the  thing  would  be  that 
they  were  going  into  an  institution  because  they  suffered 
from  a  disease  for  whicli  tliey  could  not  have  jirovided  in 
any  way,  therefore  they  are  paupers  under  an  entirely 
different  aspect  ? — They  are  ;  but  a  great  number  of 
them  do  not  think  so,  and  do  not  know  any  better. 
That  is  really  the  case,  so  that,  of  course,  they  do  not 
thiiik  they  are  going  to  the  poorhouse. 

56819.  You  think  the  disadvantage  would  cling  to  it? 
— As  long  as  you  associate  it  with  pauperism,  I  am 
certain  it  would.  They  might  outgrow  even  that,  but,  all 
the  same,  at  present  I  think  that  is  the  effect. 

56820.  As  to  the  question  of  medical  relief,  removed 
fi'om  the  Poor  Law,  being  gratuitous  or  not,  I  gather  that 
you  consider  that  that  would  adjust  itself ;  it  worrld  be 
a  matter  of  self-adjustment,  that  practically  only  those 
who  should  receive  it  would  apply  for  it  ? — I  think  on  the 
whole  it  would  tend  that  way,  but,  as  a  matter  of  develop- 
ment, what  1  should  like  to  see  would  be,  that  those  diseases 
of  the  class  of  disease  named — that  is — those  that  you  cotdd 
say  legitimately  are  infectious  should  be  dealt  with  as 
infectious.  Let  that  be  the  first  thing  handled ;  it  is  a 
perfectly  definite  quantity,  and  a  perfectly  definable 
quantity,  and  that  covers  something  like  a  half  or  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  diseases  treated  in  the  general  hospital. 

56821.  Infectious  in  the  sense  of  being  the  cause  of 
the  spread  of  disease  ? — Yes,  being  communicable. 

56822.  That  would  be  compulsory  and  free,  would  it  ? 
— Compulsory  and  free ;  I  would  put  it  exactly  on  the 
public  health  footing,  as  now. 

56823.  Whatever  the  people,  rich  or  poor? — Yes. 

56824.  They  might  either  do  that  or  be  properly  dealt 
with  in  their  own  homes  ? — Quite  so.  In  fact,  yoii  could 
apply  the  Scottish  Public  Health  Act  to  it  now,  with 
perfect  precision,  and  without  any  difficulty.  You 
cannot  enforce  a  compulsory  removal  to  a  public  health 
hospital,  except  where  the  patient  is  without  proper 
lodgings  ;  they  cannot  be  removed  from  their  homes  where 
they  have  proper  lodgings,  and  in  any  case  they  cannot 
be  removed  without  the  medical  certificate  and  a 
magistrate's  order ;  so  these  conditions  could  be  fulfilled 
for  any  disease. 

56825.  You  would  extend  the  list  of  diseases  ? — Yes. 

56826.  To  make  them  all  compulsorily  notifiable  and 
treatable  ? — Compulsorily  notifiable  is  a  secondaiy  matter, 
because  if  the  treatment  were  available  for  these  diseases, 
the  medical  men  woidd  normally  use  the  institutions 
for  them,  because  it  is  no  advantage  for  any  man  to 
treat,  say,  a  case  of  septicfemia  or  pysemia  in  his  private 
work ;  on  the  contrary,  the  quicker  he  gets  rid  of  it  the 
better  for  himself,  because  it  is  a  great  danger. 

56827.  So  these  M'ould  all  be  collected? — Yes,  spon- 
taneously. 

56828.  And  all  treated  freely?— Yes,  treated  freely, 
except  the  extreme  cases,  where  a  person  is  perfectly 
well  looked  after  and  has  good  accommodation. 

56829.  Quite  so.  It  would  be  compulsory  in  this 
sense,  that  if  they  were  liable  to  spread  infection  to 
others  they  would  be  obliged  to  be  isolated,  one  way  or 
the  other? — Yes. 

Provision  for  56830.  How  would  you  deal  with  the  family  left 
family  of  sick  without  the  support  of  the  bread-winner  ?  Wordd  you 
breadwinner,    throw  them  on  the  Poor  Law  ?~That  is  a  question ";  it 

really"  arises  in  the  matter  of  public  health.    I  do  not 

know  how  it  is  met. 

56831.  It  is  sometimes  met  by  the  local  authoritj',  is 
it  not  ? — Yes.  In  the  poor  classes  I  do  not  know  how 
you  would  best  deal  with  that.  As  a  fact,  at  the  present 
moment  the  local  authorities  do  a  great  deal  of  looking 
after  the  families  in  the  meantime  ;  they  maj^  take  them 
in  for  so  many  days  during  the  disinfection  of  the  house, 
and  so  on.  In  that  way  they  are  provided  for,  but  in  a 
prolonged  illness  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  is  done. 

56832.  If  you  did  not  do  that,  the  difficulty  of  deter- 


rence would  come  in  again  ? — To  a  certain  extent,  yes.  Provision  fer 
I  think  you  would  have  to  provide  for  the  families.  family  of  aick 

56833.  {Mr  Bentham.)    Under  the  public  health?- 
Yes. 

56834.  (Mr  Booth.)  Or  by  throwing  them  on  the 
Poor  Law  ? — Yes ;  you  could  not  very  well  have,  say, 
the  father  of  a  family  or  a  child  from  a  family,  or  a 
mother,  dealt  with  under  the  public  health,  and  the  rest 
of  them  under  the  Poor  Law.  I  do  not  think  that  would 
be  a  very  sound  arrangement. 

56835.  It  is  a  difficidty,  is  it  not? — Yes,  so  far  as 
public  relief  is  concerned.  I  do  not  see  where  the 
matter  of  principle  woultl  lie  affected ;  it  woiild  be  an 
indifferent  matter  whether  it  should  come  from  the  public 
health  or  the  Poor  Rate,  as  long  as  it  did  not  carry  any 
disability.  The  point  of  pauperism  is  that  it  does  carry 
disability,  and  these  disabilities  have  become  associated 
in  everybody's  mind  with  degradation  and  disgrace.  In 
the  public  health  it  is  not  so  associated  and  never  has 
been. 

56836.  If  the  family  were  throwm  on  the  Poor  I^aw, 
the  head  of  the  family  or  the  sick  person  would  feel  the 
degradation,  naturally  ? — Yes. 

56837.  But  you  do  not  escape  it? — You  wotdd  escape 
it  easily  enough.  To  take  a  concrete  case,  supposing 
you  have  a  sailor  or  a  man  coming  to  a  town  like  Leith, 
for  instance,  as  I  have  had,  with,  say,  pyaemia ;  his  wife 
and  family  remain  in  Leith,  the  man  is  taken  to  the 
hospital ;  I  see  no  reason  why  the  public  health  authority 
should  not  provide  for  the  family  during  the  time  he  is 
ill  or  dying,  as  in  the  particular  case  1  am  thinking  of 
happened.  I  do  not  see  why  the  family  shotdd  be  made 
paupers  by  the  mere  fact  of  his  having  a  temporaiy 
illness. 

56838.  {Mr  Loch.)  His  relief  would  be  incidental  to 
the  disease,  but  the  other  way  no  ? — Yes. 

56839.  {Mrs  Wehh.)  It  would  be  just  as  it  is  now  ?— Just 
as  it  is  now  with  infection.  Of  course,  the  question  has 
never  arisen  to  any  extent  in  my  experience,  because  j'^ou  ■ 
see  infection,  although  it  is  largely  amongst  poor  people, 
is  not  confined  by  any  means  to  poor  people.  Tliey 
usually  have  enough  to  come  and  go  upon ;  for  instance, 
in  most  cases  in  Leith,  where  I  was  medical  officer  for 
seven  years,  the  friendly  societies  provide  for  that,  they 
get  relief  from  the  societies  during  the  time  that  the  man 
is  in  hospital,  for  example,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

56840.  {Mr  Booth.)  If  there  was  a  customaiy  or  legal 
right  to  that  foi-m  of  relief  in  consequence  of  the  action 
of  the  health  authority,  surely  private  effort  would  be 
checked  ? — Not  necessarily.  It  is  not  at  the  present 
moment  by  ordinary  institutional  treatment  in  the  Scotch 
towns. 

56841.  The  more  j'ou  remove  the  disabilities  or  stigma.  Effect  on 
the  more  you  take  away  from  the  motive  for  independent  of  gratuity 
effort,  surely  ? — You  are   thinking  of  it  in  terms  of  medical  aid. 
Poor  Law,  I  am  alwaj's  thinking  of  it  in  terms  of  public 
health. 

56842.  You  state  at  present  the  friendly  societies' 
actions  and  so  forth  have  filled  the  place.  What  I  say  is 
that  they  come  in  in  order  to  avoid  the  Poor  Law  and 
dithculties  of  tliat  sort,  and  if  you  take  away  the  danger 
you  take  away,  at  any  rate,  some  of  the  impulse  ? — You 
mean  that  even  if  we  confine  our  operations  in  the  first 
instance  to  infectious  diseases  ? 

56843.  Extended  as  you  propose  to  extend  them? — 
Frankly,  I  do  not  think  so.  My  experience  is  all  the 
other  way  in  the  public  health ;  I  think  it  increases  the 
feeling  of  independence  and  self-reliance. 

56844.  That,  in  fact,  thei-e  still  remains  enough  to 
provide  for  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  I  must  say  I  have  never 
fomid  much  difficulty  in  that  way,  and  in  one  or  two 
instances  where  the  people  were  veiy  poor  I  have  taken 
a  whole  family  into  hospital  foi'  a  time  imtil  we  could 
arrange  with  the  Society  for  the  Assistance  of  the  Poor ; 
but  I  do  not  see  that  these  voluntary  associations  or 
volimtary  provisions  are  one  bit  interfered  with,  as  far 
as  the  actual  public  health  in  Scotland  at  the  present 
moment  is  concerned.  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  be 
interfered  with  if  you  extend  the  list.  Of  course,  one  is 
not  to  suppose  that  if  you  did  extend  the  list  that  forth- 
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with  all  the  local  authorities  would  proceed  to  erect 
separate  lu)spitals,  and  so  on.  I  shoidd  use  the  institu- 
tions now  existing.  Most  oi'  these  indicated  here  are 
pretty  well  provided  for,  in  the  to^vns  at  least,  hy  exist- 
ing institutions,  by  genei'al  hospitals,  but  what  I  shoixld 
do  would  be  to  help  those  general  hospitals  to  carry 
through  the  treatment,  that  is  how  they  would  come  more 
or  less  under  the  local  authority. 

56845.  I  gather  you  do  propose  that  this  classification 
of  diseases,  and  the  treatment  as  infectious  diseases, 
should  be  imiform  all  over  the  country.  You  do  not 
propose  to  leave  it  to  local  option  ? — In  Scotland  we  are 
not  anxious  to  force  people  by  laying  down  s]iecial  rules 
as  to  absolute  unifonuity.  As  a  fact,  in  the  history  of 
the  working  of  the  Notification  Act  and  of  jiul^lic  health 
administration  generally,  it  has  been  done  sijontaneously 
by  the  localities,  one  imitating  the  otlier  without  our 
insisting  that  it  should  be  done.  Take,  for  instance, 
phthisis,  which  is  one  of  the  biggest  infectioiis  diseases ; 
one  place  is  beginning  to  imitate  another  pi-etty  l  apidly. 
I  daresay  legally  we  might  bring  pressure  of  various  kinds 
to  bear  so  that  they  should  all  act  at  once,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  necessary. 

56846.  You  would  leave  that  to  develop  ? — I  think  so. 
The  bigger  places  will  always  go  first,  and  they  will  find 
it  to  their  advantage  to  go  on,  and  they  do. 

56847.  That  again  would  leave  a  large  sjihere  for  some 
length  of  time  for  what  may  be  called  the  present  system  ? 
— Yes. 

56848.  Then  with  regard  to  the  diseases  which  even 
you  exclude  fi-om  those  of  an  infectious  chai'acter,  and 
ailments  of  that  kind,  I  understood  you  to  say  you  did 
propose  to  make  their  treatment  necessarily  gratuitous  ? 
— No,  I  shordd  concurrently  provide  for  the  possibility 
of  payment.  I  think  that  is  really  called  for  as  an 
immediate  thing,  because  it  is  a  crying  case,  quite  apart 
from  ultimate  solutions.  The  people  themselves  wish  it, 
I  know.    I  have  had  peojjle  come  to  me  asking  for  it. 

56849.  I  think  your  proposal  is  that  they  shoidd  be 
left  to  their  own  judgment ;  all  those  who  can  afford  to 
pay  would  pay  without  being  forced  to  do  so  ? — I  think 
they  would  largely.  I  know  they  would ;  I  have  been 
told  so  on  all  hands  by  medical  men.  The  difficulty  is, 
as  I  say,  that  the  veiy  poor  are  at  the  present  moment 
well  provided  for,  they  have  got  the  hospitals ;  the  well- 
off  are  well  enough  provided  for  in  their  private  nursing- 
homes,  and  so  on.  It  is  the  intermediate  people  that 
could  afford  to  pay  a  little  and  cannot  afford  the  other, 
and  yet  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  destitute,  that  have 
practically  no  resources,  and  it  comes  hardest  on  them  ; 
I  should  certainly  make  some  provision  for  that  class 
without  delay. 

56850.  Is  that  not  a  class  that  can  be  and  in  some 
cases  is  very  legitimately  provided  for  under  what  is 
called  the  contract  system  ? — In  club  practice  ? 

56851.  Yes,  club  practice  fi'om  the  medical  point  of 
view,  not  from  the  charitable  point  of  view,  but  from  the 
point  of  view  that  the  medical  class  as  a  mle  are  willing 
to  take  as  club  members  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  after 
aU  a  sufficient  sum  to  ensure  themselves  with  treatment 
in  case  of  disease,  but  yet  Avho  could  not  paj'  any  very 
large  medical  fees.  There  has  been  an  interesting  publi- 
cation by  the  British  Medical  Association  on  that  subject  ? 
—Yes.  ' 

56852.  Have  you  considered  whether  that  class  which, 
as  you  say,  has  no  independent  resources  now,  could  not 
be  treated  independently  by  the  contract  system? — I 
have  no  doubt  that  covers  part  of  the  case,  but  I  am 
thinking  of  the  special  lines  of  treatment.  If  you  take 
the  treatment  possible  at  a  place  like  a  large  hospital 
where  you  have  skin  diseases  treated  by  Rontgen  rays 
and  Finsen  light,  and  other  diseases  treated  by  high- 
frequency  treatment  and  so  on,  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
for  the  private  practitioner  to  provide  that.  If  you  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  treating  cases  entirely  from  the  chxh 
resources,  you  really  shut  out  large  sections  of  people 
from  the  possibility  of  such  treatment  which  at  the  same 
time  is  legitimate  and  proper.  So  that  you  have  there- 
fore a  considerable  function  for  a  pulDlic  hospital  to 
perform,  because  private  practitioners  cannot  afford  to 
have  the  apparatus  necessary  for  those  things.  That 
covers  a  certain  amount  of  ground  too. 


56853.  I  was  really  considering  the  contract  system      Dr  W. 
lather  to  deal  with  medical  advice  and  ordinary  medical     t,^^'l^^^  ■ 
attention  outside  hospital  treatment,  and  I  think  the 
chairman  asked  whether  you  did  not  consider  it  possible  28  May  1907. 

that  some  ]:)i'ivilege  with  regard  to  voluntary  hospital  

treatment  might  not  be  accorded  to  those  in  medical  P^'y^ent 
clubs? — That  is  a  possible  way  of  working  it,  no  doubt,  ^^jjj^  '"^  " 

I  do  not  know  much  about  it  personally,  because  I  never 
liad  any  experience  of  club  piactice.  I  know  as  a  fact 
that  the  comj^etition  amongst  medical  men  themselves 
in  connection  with  those  clubs  is  very  strong ;  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  rmderbidding  and  that  sort  of  thing,  with 
the  residt  that  club  practice  tends  to  become  rather  a 
perfunctory  type  of  practice. 

56854.  It  would  have  to  be  properly  organised,  no 
doubt  ?— Yes. 

56855.  {Mr  Nunn.)  Take  the  case  of  an  able-bodied 

man  with  a  family  who  falls  ill  with  an  iUness  which  will  Relief  to  able- 
proliably  last  for  a  few  weeks,  do  you  think  that  such  a  bodied  with 
man  should  have  gratuito\is  attendance  and  relief? — dt^pendants. 
That  raises  the  whole  question. 

56856.  I  am  assuming  that  this  man  has  not  joined  any 
provident  club  or  dispensary  ? — Ultimately  I  should  work 
towards  that,  but  as  a  matter  of  practice  I  should  say 
that  if  he  sirffered  from  any  of  the  diseases  in  those  three 
paragraphs,  without  hesitation,  he  should. 

56857.  He  should  have  it  free  on  public  groimds? — 
Yes. 

56858.  The  attendance  only,  or  the  attendance  and 
relief? — You  mean  medical  treatment  and  maintenance? 


noance  oniy,  or  xne  atieuoance  anu 
medical  treatment  and  maintenance  ? 

56859.  Yes. — I  really  have  difficulty  in  answering  the 
question.  Do  you  mean  outdoor  treatment  or  institu- 
tional treatment?  Supposing  it  was  a  case  of  double 
pneumonia,  for  example,  or  a  case  of  pneumonia,  not 
coimting  it  as  a  case  of  infection,  but  a  case  like  that 
which  wordd  rmi  for  a  month. 

56860.  I  am  assuming  a  case  in  which  the  man  coidd 
be  treated  at  home  if  maintenance  were  forthcoming  and 
attendance  were  given  ? — I  should  say  it  is  primarily  a 
question  of  finance.  I  do  not  see  much  that  there  is  a 
question  of  principle  in  it. 

56861.  Does  not  the  question  of  principle  come  in, 
when  you  consider  the  number  of  men  who  have  be- 
longed to  clubs  and  provided  for  themselves  medical 
attendance  and  maintenance  during  their  illness.  It  then 
becomes  a  qiiestion  of  princijile,  does  it  not,  because 
in  giving  him  the  relief  that  he  asks  for,  and  the  medical 
attendance  he  needs,  you  are  undermining  the  efforts  of 
a  very  large  body  of  men  to  provide  those  things  for 
themselves  and  those  belonging  to  them  ? — Do  I  think  it 
is  a  wrong  thing  to  do  to  make  a  limited  requirement  ? 
I  have  not  anywhere  here,  so  for  as  I  know,  although  it 
might  be  more  or  less  implied,  said  that  you  should  in- 
discriminately give  free  medical  treatment  for  every  type 
of  case  whatever. 

56862.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  treating  a  case  like 
that  on  these  lines — offering  him  indoor  Poor  Law  treat- 
ment and  whatever  stigma  might  attach  to  it? — The 
indoor  Poor  Law  treatment  I  should  not  object  to,  if  it 
is  made  quite  clear  that  you  are  not  basing  the  treatment 
on  the  existence  of  destitution  simply,  but  that  you  are 
prepared  to  find  treatment  for  a  disease  he  is  suffering 
from.  How  the  thing  has  worked  out  actually  in  Glasgow 
is,  that  in  the  Duke  Street  Hospital,  which  is  the  chief 
acute  hospital,  men  are  brought  in  just  as  they  would  be 
to  any  voluntary  hospital.  In  point  of  fact,  cases  have 
been  brought  in  there,  and  are  habitually  brought  in 
there,  becaiise  there  was  no  room  at  the  general  hospital, 
say  the  Royal  Infirmary  at  Glasgow,  or  the  Victoria 
Hospital,  or  the  Western  Hospital.  In  that  case  you  are 
simply  making  his  disease  the  sole  ground  for  taking  him 
over  and  treating  him.  To  myself,  personally,  it  would 
be  a  matter  of  detail  what  rate  that  came  out  of ;  it 
involves  no  disability  of  any  kind,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  growth  of  the  hospitals  in  Glasgow  has  resvdted  in 
making  tlujse  institutions  practically  public  hospitals. 

56863.  Can  any  body  of  persons  come  to  a  conclusion 
in  regard  to  their  action  about  some  person,  from  purely 
physical  data.  Do  not  some  moral  considerations  enter 
into  every  case  ? — I  am  not  drawing  the  distinction.  I 
think  every  physical  condition  is  associated  with  mor^l 
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conditions.  I  mean  that  3"onr  priniavy  duty  is  to  treat 
the  disease. 

56864.  Does  treating  the  disease  come  Ijefore  treating 
the  man  as  a  memher  of  the  community?  —  Undoubtedly 
you  must  treat  the  disease. 

56865.  A  doctor  must  treat  the  .disease  first,  hut  lias 
not  a  representative  body  of  the  commmiity  got  to  con- 
sider the  effect  on  the  comnumity  of  the  relief  they  give 
besides  the  effect  on  the  disease  that  the  medicine  adopted 
has? — It  is  rather  a  complicated  question.  I  look  at 
it  from  the  iDurelj-  medical  i)oint  of  view.  For  instance, 
if  a  man  is  habitually  drunk  and  breaks  his  leg,  and  is 
brought  to  me  to  loolc  after,  it  woidd  make  absohitely  no 
difference  to  me,  or  to  the  tieatnient  I  should  give  him, 
whether  he  had  been  sober  all  his  life  or  drunk  all  his 
life. 

56866.  Pi'ecisely,  as  a  member  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession ? — It  would  be  my  primary  diity  to  treat  him. 

56867.  You  recognise  there  is  another  point  of  view  ? — 
Undoubtedly,  but  not  a  point  of  view  that  can  supersede 
that.  It  is  a  j^rimary  point  of  view  that  you  must  treat 
tlie  man. 

56868.  You  might  treat  the  drunkard  with  all  kinds 
of  comfort,  or  yoxi  might  treat  him  in  an  institution, 
which  would  mean  to  liim  that  he  lost  his  freedom, 
which  in  my  opinion  he  would  voluntarily  have  sacrificed. 
Is  that  not  a  distinction  which  you  can  conceive,  that 
the  good  of  the  commimity  might  make  it  necessary  to 
impose  ? — I  should  have  no  objection  to  that  at  all.  I 
do  not  see  that  the  two  things  are  contradictory  in  the 
least.  I  shoidd  not  make  the  treatment  of  his  broken  leg 
depend  upon  his  moral  history  nor  his'  social  history ; 
that  is  mj^  point. 

56869.  Do  j'ou  mean  he  does  not  want  any  moral  treat- 
ment because  he  happens  to  be  suffering  from  a  pliysical 
disease  ? — No  ;  on  the  contrary,  take  a  case,  for  example, 
of  this  group  of  cases  that  troubles  xis  so  much,  the 
venereal  diseases.  I  have  had  that  question  put  to  me 
as  resident  in  the  hospital  at  Aberdeen,  and  pressure  put 
on  me  not  to  admit  particular  men,  or  to  ptit  some 
disability  upon  them  or  restraint,  or  the  like.  I  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  that.  Your  duty  is  to 
treat  the  disease  and  cure  it.  That  is  the  primary  moral 
duty. 

56870.  That  is  the  duty  of  the  professional  medical 
man  ? — Undoubtedly. 

56871.  But  the  Board  that  represents  the  communitj'^ 
has  to  look  after  the  community  ? — Yes. 

56872.  You  recognise  that  the  man  who  is  the  head 
of  a  household,  but  drinks,  has  committed  a  sin  not 
only  against  himself  but  against  the  community  ?— Yes. 

56873.  Is  it  not  right  that  the  community  should 
make  some  kind  of  distinction  between  the  treatment 
of  such  a  man  and  a  man  who  broke  his  leg,  while  sober, 
in  trj'ing  to  save  someone  else's  life  ? — Theoretically  you 
do  make  the  distinction,  but  practically  it  cannot  be 
done.  I  am  sure  you  cannot.  Neither  in  London  nor 
anywhere  else  can  the  distinction  be  made.  I  anr  not 
thinking  of  it  from  the  Board  of  Guardians'  point  of 
view.  I  am  looking  at  it  from  the  i^oint  of  view  of 
hospital  administration. 

56874.  You  regard  it  purely  from  a  professional  point 
of  view,  whereas  members  of  Boards  of  Guardians  have 
to  look  upon  it  from  quite  a  different  point  of  view. 
That  you  would  recognise,  would  you  not? — That  I 
understand.  I  cannot  understand  how  the  mode  of 
your  treating  such  a  case  would  make  a  difference  to  the 
medical  treatment. 

56875.  Not  make  a  difference  to  the  medical  treat- 
ment, but  make  a  difference  to  the  conditions  under 
which  the  medical  treatment  was  given.  Would  you 
not  recognise  that  the  community  had  a  right  to  impose 
such  restrictions  ? — Yes ;  I  cannot  say  no  to  that ;  but 
in  actual  practice  I  do  not  think  it  would  amount  to 
very  much. 

56876.  I  think  it  does  in  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law  in  various  parts  of  the  countiy.  What  is  your 
conception  of  the  functions  of  a  hospital,  either  a  Poor 
Law  hospital  or  a  vokmtary  hospital  ?  What  are  the 
special  conditions  in  a  patient,  in  your  opinion,  which 
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render  it  desirable  on  the  part  of  the  community  that  Sickness  to  be 
he  should  go  into  a  hospital  or  infirmary  ? — That  is  a  qualifioa,tion 
very  difficidt  ciuestion.    I  thinlc  that  would  be  adequately  medical 
answered  by  taking  the  list  of  actual  cases  in  yoiu' 
different  hospitals,  and  the  class  of  case  that  is  foimd 
as  a  fact  to  require  hospital  treatment. 

56877.  For  instance,  you  would  not  admit  that  it  was 
the  function  of  a  hospital  to  deal  with  a  case  which  could 
be  dealt  with  by  a  private  practitioner,  when  the  patient 

was  in  a  position  to  pay  the  private  practitioner  ? — No,  ' 

I  do  not  think  so ;  that  is  to  say,  it  would  not  be  an 

obligation.  } 

56878.  It  is  not  the  function  of  the  hospital  to  deal  with  | 
cases  like  that  ? — It  depends  upon  whether  the  case  can 

be  dealt  witli  in  that  way.    Take  cases  needing  electrical 

treatment.    That  type  of  case  cannot  be  dealt  with  by  a  i 

private  practitioner.  * 

56879.  Supposing  the  private  practitioner  can  deal  EfTeot  of 
with  the  case,  and  the  patient  can  pay  for  such  treat-  gratuitous 
ment,  then  it  is  not  a  case  for  the  hospital  ? — I  should  treatment  on 
not  interfere  with  it,  of  course.  medical 

56880.  You  recognise  it  is  desirable  that  the  private  practitioners, 
practitioners  should  be  paid  ? — Undoxibtedly ;  and  one 
of  the  reasons  why  I  should  advise  more  development 
of  hospitals  and  the  increase  of  public  treatment  is,  that 
it  would  relieve  the  private  practitioner  of  a  considerable 
number  of  non-paying  patients.  At  tlie  present  moment 
they  are  saddled  with  cases  that  they  cannot  very  well 
refuse,  and  yet  they  can  never  get  a  copper  for  them. 
I  know  several  pi-actitioners  who  have  made  that 
statement. 

56881.  May  we  assume  that  that  is  what  the  fimction 
of  tlie  hospital  is,  to  d^al  with  cases  that  cannot  be  dealt 
with  in  their  own  homes? — You  could  say  that  of  the 
public  health  hospitals  as  well,  of  course.  That  is  a 
legitimate  enough  way  of  putting  it. 

56882.  Who  should  decide  whether  a  case  is  a  case 
for  a  hospital  or  private  treatment  imder  those  circimi- 
stances? — If  you  put  it  on  the  footing  that  I  should 
like  to  see  for  these  diseases,  the  patient  himself  would 
be  the  initiator ;  and  if  the  authorities  of  the  hospital  found 
him  suitable  for  admission  they  would  admit  him,  if  not, 
they  would  not. 

56883.  You  would  not  make  it  dependent  on  a  recom- 
mendation from  the  medical  practitioner  himself? — 
That  could  be  done. 

56884.  Would  that  not  be  preferable? — Yes,  except 
that  you  wotdd  be  limiting  the  patient  to  the  direction 
of  his  medical  adviser.  I  think  your  primarj^  individual 
to  deal  with  is  the  patient  himself. 

56885.  Do  you  think  the  hospital  wotUd  be  a  good 
Court  of  Appeal  for  a  man  from  his  private  medical 
practitioner? — In  point  of  fact  it  largely  is  in  actual 
practice.  I  am  not  much  acquainted  with  the  private 
practice  side  of  this  question,  or  how  it  would  work, 
and  I  do  not  think  we  quite  know.  I  know  how  the 
public  health  side  of  it  works,  and  that  is  initiated  by 
two  people :  the  private  practitioner  and  his  patient. 
As  far  as  infection  is  concei'ned,  they  are  both  imder 
liability  and  responsibility  even  for  notification. 

56886.  Are  all  the  voluntary  hospitals  practically 
dependent  upon  the  voluntary  sei-vices  of  medical  men 
who,  outside  the  hospital,  get  remuneration  for  their 
seivices  ? — Yes,  that  is  largety  so. 

56887.  So  that  practically  the  money  question  lies  at  the 
root  of  the  whole  matter  as  far  as  the  voluntary  hospitals 
are  concerned  ? — It  is  a  primary  question,  I  admit ;  and  it 
is  a  difficidty  which  at  the  present  moment  I  do  not 
see  veiy  clearly  through ;  but  what  I  am  satisfied  of  is 
that  if  you  work  what  is  already  possible  the  remainder 
largely  determines  itself,  or  will  determine  itself. 


56888.  1  woidd  like  to  turn  to  paragraph  155,  and  so 
on,  of  your  very  interesting  statement,  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  a  pi-eventive  service,  from  which  I  gather  that 
you  take  up  this  position,  that  the  old  system  under 
which  the  Poor  Law  was  worked  was  that  you  waited  for 
an  apiilication  from  some  person  who  considered  himself 
in  distress  or  destitute,  and  that  on  his  application  you 
dealt  with  his  more  immediate  needs,  and  just  so  long 
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as  you  thought  he  was  absolutely  dependent  upon  you  ? 
— Yes. 

56889.  I  gather  your  proposals  for  a  possible  jtre- 
ventive  system  are  based  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
community  itself  feels  the  responsibility  of  curing  various 
kinds  of  disease  and  distress,  and  plunges  in  before  any- 
one makes  any  application  at  all  ? — That  is  an  extreme 
way  of  putting  it.  What  I  find  is  the  defect  of  our 
present  sj-stem  in  Scotland  (I  do  not  speak  of  England)  is 
that  we  do  not  deal  with  a  case  until  a  person  is  destitute, 
that  is  to  say  the  person  does  not  exist  for  the  Poor  Law 
imtil  he  is  destitute.  The  Parish  Councils  make  no 
provision  whatever  ;  it  is  done  incidentallj'  by  interested 
members  of  a  Parish  Council,  or  interested  inspectors, 
but  the  Parish  Council,  as  such,  makes  no  provision 
whatever  for  getting  into  touch  with  the  poverty  of  a 
district,  and  keeping  in  touch  with  the  families  to  see 
what  is  happening.  That  is,  I  think,  the  j^rimary  defect. 
If  that  were  done,  then  I  think  the  system  of  o\itdoor 
relief  could  be  better  administered,  and  I  think  there 
would  be  less  of  the  extreme  destitution.  For  exami:)le, 
we  had  a  case  brought  before  us  once  where  a  young- 
woman  had  locked  herself  in  a  room  and  nobody  had  the 
slightest  concern  with  her.  She  was  found  dying,  in 
about  three  oi'  four  daj's,  when  the  door  was  broken  in. 
She  had  been  attending  a  medical  dispensary ;  there  was 
no  person  whatsoever  to  blame  for  any  neglect  of  any 
kind,  and  yet  she  rightlj'  was  certified  as  having  died  of 
stai-vation.  That  is  the  type  of  case  that,  if  you  had  an 
adequate  sei-vice,  would  have  been  discovered  early,  and 
a  little  would  have  made  all  the  difference.  That  is  the 
kind  of  thing  I  have  more  in  my  mind  than  merely 
stepping  in  to  do  the  work. 

56890.  I  gather  that  you  suggest  here  that  whilst  on 
the  one  side  you  have  a  system  that  deals  with  people  by 
the  Poor  Law  institution  and  the  police  court,  on  the 
other  hand  you  propose  a  big  preventive  system  which 
should  ally  itself  more  with  religious  and  educational 
influences  in  order  to  prevent  destitution  and  distress  ? — 
That  is  what  I  should  like  to  see.  I  shovild  like  to  get 
the  advantage  of  all  the  voluntary  social  enthusiasm  in 
intimate  touch  with  the  official  bodies. 

56891.  How  would  you  propose  to  get  such  a  body 
into  being ;  would  you  have  it  a  representative  body,  or 
would  you  have  it  a  fi-esh  body  started  by  popular 
election,  or  nominated.  Have  you  thoiight  at  all  what 
constitution  you  would  give  to  such  a  body  ? — 1  confess  I 
have  not  thought  that  out.  I  was  thinking  more  of  the 
conditions  of  getting  a  system,  and  I  do  think  that  the 
German  system  does  give  a  start,  that  we  might  get  any 
citizen  of  any  city  to  act  if  reqiiired.  You  would  not 
possibly  require  more  than  a  given  number  of  people,  and 
you  could  select  your  people. 

56892.  Is  it  not  almost  an  essential  consideration  for 
the  growth  of  institutions  in  England  and  Scotland,  that 
any  great  preventive  body  like  that  which  is  to  prevent 
persons  falling  into  distress  and  destitution,  should  have 
some  representative  capacity,  that  is  to  say  that  it  should 
represent  all  the  various  agencies  which  have  grown  up 
from  time  to  time  in  order  that  all  the  varioiis  services 
which  severally  they  may  perform  may  be  brought  into 
action  immediately  and  without  friction '? — 1  am  not  in 
the  least  objecting  to  that  way  of  creating  a  body.  Only, 
as  dealing  with  so  many  institutions,  one  would  like  to 
see  any  new  creation  made  as  simple  as  possible,  and 
growing  as  naturally  as  possible  out  of  existing 
organisations. 

56893.  Would  that  not  be  so  if  it  grew  out  of  the 
organisations  which  do  preventive  work  ?  —  Yes ;  it 
would  be  something  on  the  model  of  our  newly  estab- 
lished provincial  committees  for  the  training  of 
teachers. 

56894.  Might  not  that  combination  be  produced  by 
means  of  some  statutoiy  regulations  with  this  kind  of 
proposal  which  you  bring  fi'om  these  various  towns  in 
Germany  which  you  describe  ;  if  you  had  a  statutory 
body  which  represented  the  various  agencies  and  had 
power  to  call  upon  personal  service,  in  that  way  you 
would  get  the  kind  of  social  enthusiasm  which  you  requii  e 
for  your  preventive  action  ? — There  is  something  to  be 
said  for  that  suggestion. 

56895.  You  have  something  of  that  kind  at  present 
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there,  a  representative  system  of  the  various  municipal  Z*?-  IV. 
and  charitable  agencies  ? — It  is  just  begiiming  to  come  ;  Leslie 
it  has  started.  '  Mackenzie. 

56896.  Has  that  had  any  actual  effect  in  drawing  28  May  1907. 
together  the  volmitary  and  mmricipal  bodies  that  tleal, 

for  instance,  with  such  a  disease  as  phthisis  ? — So  far  as  I 
am  aware,  not  yet  at  any  rate,  whatever  it  may  come  to, 
but  1  camiot  speak  veiy  intimately  of  its  working.  As  a 
fact,  as  far  as  phthisis  is  concerned,  I  do  not  think  I  can 
say  it  has  had  ;  but  I  do  not  blame  them  for  that,  because 
there  has  been  hardly  time  to  do  anything  effective  in 
that  line  yet. 

56897.  (i¥r  Phelps.)  It  is  a  revival  rather  than  a  new 
creation,  is  it  not  ? — No,  I  think  it  is  a  new  administration, 
as  far  as  I  am  aware.  There  may  have  been  something 
before,  but  not  anything  on  this  elaborate  scale. 

56898.  (Mr-  Loch.)  I  think  you  are  right,  but  it  is  far 
more  elaborate  than  it  was  before  ? — I  think  so.  It 
really  aims  at  being  an  organisation  that  ultimately  will 
cover  the  whole  city.  I  do  not  think  we  have  had  any- 
thing appi'oaching  that  at  all. 

56899.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  hospitals  in 
relation  to  Poor  Law  institutions,  also  hospital  institutions, 
do  you  thinly  that  any  line  is  feasible  by  which  the 
vokuitaiy  institutions  cordd  be  endowed  with  some  kind 
of  status  by  wliich  they  should  be  reckoned  upon  as  part 
of  the  common  organisation  of  Poor  Law  institutions 
which  are  hospitals,  or  of  that  type,  being  thus  used  as 
part  of  the  same  organisation? — I  see  no  difficulty 
whatever.  It  is  a  matter  of  detailed  arrangement  in 
each  locality.    It  is  not  an  insupeiable  question  at  all. 

56900.  You  arg-ue,  I  think,  fi-om  what  is  in  your  state- 
ment, that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Poor  Law  hospital  is 
treated  as  if  the  word  Poor  Law  was  deleted? — It 
Ijractically  comes  to  that. 

56901.  You  would  have  on  that  basis  two  sorts  of 
hospital,  voluntary  and  rate-paid,  side  by  side  ? — Yes. 

56902.  You  would  use  tliem  differently  from  the  point 
of  view  of  administration.  Woidd  you  say,  in  preference, 
to  people  which  are  chronic  cases,  You  will  go  to  the 
Poor  Law;  and,  in  preference,  in  acute  cases,  You  wiU 
have  to  go  to  such  and  such  an  institution,  a  voluntary 
one  ? — I  think  that  is  how  it  would  work  out  in  practice, 
hut  I  do  not  think  in  any  two  places  it  would  be  quite 
the  same.  To  take  Edinburgh,  the  Edinburgh  infirmaiy 
is  a  composite  institution ;  it  is  part  of  the  medical 
school ;  it  is  a  national  institution  contributed  to  by  all 
Scotland :  they  would  have  to  be  represented.  It  is 
contributed  to  by  towns  and  by  parishes  and  congxega- 
tions  :  those  would  have  to  be  considered,  and  so  on.  It 
is  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  contributed  to  by  the  Edinburgh 
municipality,  imless  accidentally,  but  1  see  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  partially  subsidised  from  the  rates ;  but 
in  any  organisation  affecting  the  Avhole  you  would  have 
to  represent  all  these  interests.  Of  course,  if  that  were 
done,  I  shovrld  see  no  difficulty  in  working  them  all  into 
one. 

56903.  L)o  you  think  it  is  necessaiy  to  subsidise  the  Subsidy  for 
hospital ;  can  yoti  use  it  leaving  it  voluntaiy  ? — You  voluntary 
could,  except  that  the  hospitals  themselves  would  begin  hospital, 
to  object.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  losing  ground 

pretty  steadily  in  Scotland,  and  you  woidd  want  some 
subsidies. 

56904.  But  if  they  were  not  losing  ground  ? — Yes. 

56905.  You  think  it  is  possible  to  bring  a  voluntary 
institution  into  line  under  conditions  ? — Undoubtedly  ;  I 
do  not  see  any  difficulty  about  that  at  all.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  have  only  outgrown  it  in  public  health  a  little 
time  ago.  As  a  fact,  it  is  still  open  legally  for  public 
health  authorities  to  make  arrangements  with  voluntary 
institutions,  and  we  do.  We  have  a  great  many  of  such 
arrangements  in  Scotland.  There  is  no  new  principle 
with  regard  to  it. 

56906.  With  regard  to  the  payment  of  medical  men.  Payment  of 
I  understood  from  an  answer  you  gave  to  Mr  Nunn,  that  patients 
you  woiild  be  in  favour  of  a  system  by  which  all  who  to 
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could  pay,  should  pay  ? — Undoubtedly. 

56907.  And  those  who  could  not  should  l^e  paid  for 
out  of  some  fund,  whatever  it  may  be  ?— Yes. 

56908.  Do  you  think  that  the  public  opinion  of  medical 
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men  iu  Scotland  would  be  in  favour  of  payment  on  tliose 
terms? — I  think  so  possibly,  but  I  camiot  speak  as 
representing  the  general  practitioner.  I  think  they 
would  tend  to  be  in  favour  of  pay  wards  in  hospitals,  to 
that  extent  at  least. 

56909.  Would  it  tend  to  medical  men  getting  paid 
-pro  rata,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  man,  for  cases 
they  now  lose  in  their  practice  owing  to  those  cases 
disappearing,  so  to  speak,  into  the  outpatient  departnient 
of  the  hospitals  ? — Yes,  if  the  medical  men  were  paid  in 
respect  of  those  cases  it  would  no  doubt,  but  I  am  not 
quite  sure  that  I  quite  catch  your  meaning. 

56910.  What  I  want  to  know  is  this,  do  you  think  that 
if  a  pay  system,  such  as  I  have  described,  were  adopted, 
medical  men  would  receive  payment  foi'  cases,  which 
now,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  hospitals,  are  taken  out  of 
their  reach,  for  which  they  do  not  get  any  remimeration, 
so  that  it  would  pay  the  medical  men,  as  it  were,  to 
have  this  arrangement  as  a  better  one  for  their  own 
behoof  ? — You  mean  if  the  medical  men  were  paid  foi' 
cases  moved  to  the  hospitals  ? 

56911.  If  those  cases  were  to  a  large  extent  their  own, 
and  they  did  not  lose  tottch  with  them,  as  they  do  now  ? — 
Undoubtedly.  I  do  not  think  the  medical  men  would 
object  to  that. 

56912.  So  we  get  another  step.  It  is  possible,  is  it,  to 
bring  the  Poor  Law  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  voluntary 
hospitals  on  the  other,  into  a  relation  with  the  medical 
practitioner  in  general,  by  which  his  position  wotild  not 
be  worse,  because  the  amount  of  the  contribution  would 
be  greater,  rather  than  less,  tlian  he  would  otiierwise 
receive  ? — I  think  that  is  quite  possible. 

56913.  Do  you  tliink  with  regard  to  the  system  of  con- 
tribution from  the  public  at  large  it  is  advisable  in  any 
way  to  move  towards  what  the  Germans  have  -done  in 
paying  for  their  infirmity  insurance,  as  it  is  called  ;  I  do 
not  speak  of  the  old  age  payment  ? — I  think  so.  What- 
ever way  it  is  to  be  accomplished  I  must  say  I  should  like 
to  see  that  developed.  The  principle  of  it  or  a  hint  of  it 
is  already  given,  as  I  said,  in  the  new  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act,  where  occupational  diseases  are  put  on  the 
same  footing  as  accidents.  I  think  really  the  principle 
of  insurance  for  sickness  is  more  or  less  inferred  in  that. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  a  point  that  may  be  developed  in  that 
direction,  esjDecially  as  the  Home  Office  has  the  power  to 
schedule  any  disease  that  they  consider  is  due  to  occupa- 
tion.   That  is  an  indication  that  it  is  practicable. 

56914.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  it  is  practicable  to 
bring  in  the  Friendly  Society  movement  as  sui^plementing 
such  unification  as  I  have  mentioned  ? — That  has  crossed 
my  mind  as  one  way  of  doing  it.  I  am  not  an  expert  in 
these  matters  at  all ;  it  is  only  a  possibility. 

56915.  You  propose  large  changes,  and  one  has  to  see 
how  things  which  would  be  affected  by  those  changes 
woidd  have  to  be  adjusted  ? — 1  am  giving  differentice 
for  the  more  practical  side  of  it.  You  still  keep  the 
I)ublic  health  idea  in  the  limited  sense  of  preventing 
infection.  I  think  that  covers  so  much  ground  that  it  is 
enough  to  go  on  with.  When  that  is  developed  and  you 
take  over  the  control  of  the  one-third  to  one-half  of  aU 
your  disease,  then  you  get  more  light  on  what  is  to  be 
done  with  the  remainder. 

56916.  Yotir  proposition  goes  so  far  that  I  think  one 
wants  to  see  how  far  one  may  go  to  take  your  steps  ? — 
That  is  quite  a  legitimate  question  to  ask. 

56917.  {Mr  Lansbury.)  I  understood  you  to  say  just 
now  that  there  were  a  large  number  of  people  Avho  were 

certification  of  put  on  the  poor  roll  as  being  sick,  but  who  were  I'eally 
able-bodieii.     p^^j  through  a  subteringe  mei'ely  to  give  them 

relief,  to  legalise  the  giving  of  relief.    Is  that  so? — It 

practically  comes  to  that. 

56918.  That  is  because  of  the  law  that  no  able-bodied 
person  may  receive  relief,  is  it  not  ? — That  is  so. 

56919.  You  think,  of  course,  that  should  be  done  away 
Avith  in  some  way  or  other  ? — That  is  the  substance  of 
my  argument  here. 

56920.  As  to  giving  L-ee  treatment  to  people  who 
really  need  it,  do  1  understand  your  argTiment  to  be  this, 
tliat  just  as  we  give  fj-ee  education  open  to  all  and  leave 
it  to  those  who  care  to  pay  to  send  their  children  to  a 
difierent  class  of  school,  you  would  say  that  people  who 
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can  afford  to  pay  for  medical  attendance  should  still  go  Free  medical 
on  paying  as  they  pay  now,  but  there  should,  for  the  relief  and 
well-being  of  the  commtmity,  be    at  the  disposal  of  analogy  of 
everybody,  medical  attention  and  medical  skill,  especially  free  education, 
for  those  complaints  you  name  in  your  paragraph? — 
Yes,  that  is  really  implied,  only,  as  I  said,  I  should  like  to 
limit  it  in  the  meanwhile  to  those  complaints  specially  that  <ff 
I  say  ;  it  is  quite  enough,  but  in  principle  that  is  what  it  | 
comes  to.  ■ 

56921.  Logically  there  is  not  any  difference,  is  there? 
— None. 

56922.  It  is  the  same  principle  that  has  been  applied 
to  education,  is  it  not  ? — Yes ;  only,  of  course,  it  is  a 
misnomer  to  speak  of  it  as  free  treatment.  It  is  only 
paid  for  in  a  different  way. 

56923.  I  was  just  going  to  suggest  to  you  that  there 
is  not  any  difference  between  a  person  co-operating 
through  society  to  do  certain  things,  or  co-operating 
through  a  small  section  of  society  to  do  certain  things  ? — 
Yes. 

56924.  Logically  there  is  not  any  difference  except 
that  it  is  through  everybody  instead  of  through  a  section. 
Is  that  not  so  ? — That  is  so  ;  but  you  must  make  allow- 
ance for  differences  of  view  clashing  at  some  time,  of 
course. 

56925.  Even  in  a  society  there  are  points  of  view,  are 
there  not,  that  are  not  all  one  point,  except  to  do  a 
certain  thing  in  the  best  way  for  the  whole  of  the  people 
who  form  that  society  ? — Of  course. 

56926.  {Mr  Bentham.)  In  the  one  case  they  are 
willing  to  co-operate  for  that  purpose,  and  in  the  other  it 
is  compulsory  for  most  of  them?  {Miss  Hill.)  Would 
that  not  make  a  very  radical  difference  ?  (Mr  Lansbury.) 
I  suggest  to  you  that  the  difference  is  not  so  tremendous 
as  my  colleagues  seem  to  imagine  ;  that  society  nowadays 
is  managed  by  the  majorit}%  or  is  supposed  to  be,  and 
that  therefore  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  only  making 
such  arrangements  as  they  think  are  for  the  common 
good,  and  that  as  everybody  will  be  paying,  no  one  can 
be  said  to  be  getting  something  for  nothing ;  that  is  to 
say,  if  it  comes  out  of  the  common  fund  everyone  wiU 
have  paid  their  quota.  If  it  is  open  to  eveiyone  to 
receive  the  same  kind  of  treatment,  no  one  is  being 
exploited  or  robbed  in  any  kind  of  way ;  is  that  so  ? — I 
do  not  wish  you  to  commit  me  exactly  to  the  whole 
question  of  collectivistic  socialism. 

56927.  {Mrs  Webb.)  Might  I  suggest  that  really  the 
practical  question  is,  what  effect  what  you  call  the  rate- 
aided  service  has  on  character  ? — That  is  practically  the 
question. 

56928.  It  would  not  do  to  give  them  fi'ee  bread  and 
gin,  but  it  may  do  to  give  them  ventilation? — Yes,  it 
is  lai'gely  the  accident  of  the  growth  of  a  particular 
side  of  the  social  organisation.  There  are  so  many 
questions  involved.  You  are  aslcing  me  to  answer  by  a 
very  short  reply  what  is  the  supreme  social  question  at 
the  moment.  I  should  like  to  keep  myself  to  my 
particular  department  of  medical  relief.  I  indicate 
where  the  common  sei-vice  can  be  effective,  and,  as  I  say, 
economically,  without  any  detriment  to  anybody,  applied  A 
to  a  great  group  of  diseases  as  effectively  as  it  has  * 
already  been  to  some  diseases  of  this  same  group. 

56929.  {Mr  Lansbury.)  And  you  are  insisting  all  the 
time  that  a  person  shoukl  be  encouraged  to  come  and  be 
treated  rather  than  that  he  shoidd  be  deterred  from 
coming  ? — Quite. 

56930.  Therefore  you  do  not  want  him  to  be  pauperised 
because  he  happens  to  be  suft'ering? — Precisely.  I  do 
not  want  any  disease  to  be  blocked  by  having  destitution 
as  a  ]3reliminarjr. 

56931.  Not  even  in  this  list  that  j-ou  speak  about? — 
No.  I  think  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  community  that 
that  should  not  be  so. 

56932.  {Mrs  Webb.)  Keeping  to  the   public  health  Effect  on 
question  entirely,  do  you  not  think  that  in  some  cases  personal 
the  provision  of  free  medical  assistance  actually  increases  responsibility 
the  obligation  of  the  individual  aather  than  decreases  it?  "'^ |'**i"**°"ef, 
— Undotibtedly,  my  experience  in  pidjlic  health  points™* 
that  way  certainly. 

56933.  If  you  extend  public  health  inspection  and  treat- 
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ment,  for  instance,  to  infants,  with  a  view  of  preventing 
infantile  mortality,  yow  wonld  be  increasing  the  oLliga- 
tion  of  the  mother,  not  decreasing  it  ? — Undoubtedly  that 
is  so. 

56934.  That  surely  is  the  test  as  to  whether  a  public 
service  is  desirable  or  not? — Quite.  In  public  health 
my  experience  is  that  instead  of  reducing  the  individual 
effort  of  the  parents,  removal  to  hospital  and  disinfection 
of  their  houses  and  any  advice  that  I  have  ever  had  to 
give  have  operated  entirely  in  the  opposite  direction. 

56935.  Coming  to  the  point  which  Mr  Booth  raised 
with  regard  to  maintenance  while  a  person  is  being 
medically  attended  in  their  own  homes,  would  it  not  be 
possible  to  make  a  distinction  between  medical  treat- 
ment only,  and  medical  treatment  plus  outdoor  relief. 
Would  it  not  be  possible  to  give  medical  advice  and 
treatment  only  in  the  homes,  and  medical  advice  plus 
maintenance  in  institiitions  in  all  cases  free,  but  if  it 
was  considered  desirable  to  give  medical  treatment  plus 
outdoor  relief,  to  allow  that  to  carry  with  it  the  stigma 
of  pauperism  ? — It  is  quite  a  possible  arrangement.  I 
see  no  difficulty  in  that  at  all. 

56936.  As  a  practical  question,  supposing  you  made 
the  pixblic  health  authority  entirely  responsible  for  treat- 
ing all  disease,  permitting  the  pubhc  health  authority 
to  treat  it  in  the  homes  or  in  institutions  as  they 
thought  fit,  in  which  case  there  would  be  no  stigma  of 
pauperism.  But  if  they  applied  to  the  Poor  Law 
authority  for  maintenance  in  the  homes,  or  relief  for  the 
cliildren,  in  that  case  it  should  cany  vnth  it  certain 
disqualifications  ;  would  that  not  be  a  possible  scheme  ? 
— That  is  c^uite  a  possible  scheme,  and  that  would 
certainly  limit  the  whole  idea  of  free  medical  relief. 

56937.  The  Friendly  Society  could  supjjly  the  main- 
tenance during  sickness  ? — Yes. 

56938.  But  it  would  relieve  the  Friendly  Societies  of 
the  difficidt  question  of  medical  assistance  ? — Yes. 

56939.  Supposing  you  imagine  the  sick  taken  out  of 
the  Poor  Law,  and  supposing  you  imagine  the  other 
clr.sses  taken  out  of  the  Poor  Law,  which  we  will 
not  discuss  just  now,  it  would  be  possible  to  have  a 
stipendiaiy  who  would  grant  aliment  in  the  home  on  the 
application  of  the  public  health  authority,  or  the  educa- 
tion authority,  and  in  that  case  it  might  carry  a  certain 
amount  of  stigma  with  it  ? — Yes. 

56940.  Whereas  treatment  in  the  institutions,  being 
in  the  interests  of  public  health,  and  not  having  the 
dangerous  social  and  economic  consequences  that  outdoor 
relief  has,  might  be  without  the  stigma  of  pauperism  ? 
— Quite  so.    I  see  no  objection  to  that. 

56941.  In  that  case  you  would  not  discourage  benefit 
societies  or  provident  societies  that  deal  with  sick  main- 
tenance ? — No. 

56942.  I  gather  that  you  think  that  the  Public  Health 
Authority  should  search  out  disease  ? — Quite. 

56943.  As  well  as  treat  disease  ? — I  think  really  why 
we  are  loaded  with  so  mtich  chronic  disease  is  for  want  of 
that  searching  out.  I  see  it  particularly  in  school  children 
who  are  not  provided  for  by  any  sort  of  voluntary  agency 
practically. 

56944.  And  any  attempt  to  connect  mere  medical 
treatment,  as  ajDart  from  outdoor  relief,  with  the  test 
of  destitution  prevents  you  from  searching  out  disease  ? 
— That  is  so. 

56945.  I  notice  that  in  that  interesting  report  as  to 
the  1,400  children  which  you  supervised,  there  was  an 
enormous  amount  of  what  I  assiime  to  be  preventible 
disease — adenoids  ? — Yes. 

56946.  And  all  sorts  of  throat  and  nose  affections  ? — 
Yes. 

56947.  Those  are  very  disabling,  are  they  not? — They 
are  undoubtedly  disabling  in  every  respect,  Ijoth  in 
spoiUng  the  education  and  spoiling  the  growth  of 
children. 

56948.  And  they  are  likely  to  lead,  to  pauperism? — 
I  fancy  so.    That  I  think  is  a  legitimate  inference. 

56949.  Anyhow  they  are  likely  to  decrease  the 
faculties  of  the  person  concerned  ? — Yes. 

56950.  Those  would  also  be  diseases  which  you  would 


want  to  search  out  ? — Yes,  I  would  propose  to  do  that  by  -0'*  ^f-  Leslie 
getting  hold  of  the  children  at  school.    That  would  be  Mackenzie. 
the  beginning  of  the  method  at  any  rate.  28  Mayl907 

56951.  Would  you  put  that  under  the  public  health  

authority  ? — Not  necessarily ;  preferably  under  the  public  ^edical 
health  authority,  biit  where  the  education  authority  is  'n^jiectioii  of 
sufficient  itself  they  should  be  made  primarily  respon-''^^ 

sible ;  but  normally  it  will  work  out  as  the  public  health 
authority  where  the  education  authorities  are  not  large 
enough  to  have  officers  of  their  own.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  dispute  as  to  which  is  the  most  desirable. 

56952.  Would  you  extend  the  medical  inspection  and 
treatment  to  mothers  with  infants  and  to  infant  life 
generally? — I  had  not  thought  of  that,  but  of  course 
ultimately  you  must  come  to  that  in  some  form  if  you 
are  to  make  it  adequate,  but  I  had  not  thought  of  that  as 
connected  with  education  at  all. 

56953.  It  does  bear  upon  the  question  as  to  which 
authority  is  to  deal  with  the  children ;  if  the  public 
health  authority  had  the  child  fi'oni  one  to  five  years  of 
age,  it  seems  more  reasonable  it  should  go  on  having  the 
child  ? — Except  that,  of  course,  our  institutions  differ  a 
little  in  Scotland.  We  have  our  School  Board  on  the 
one  hand  and  our  mimicipality  on  the  other,  and  then 
the  Parish  Council.  In  England  you  have  the  education 
authority  and  Town  Council  authority  in  one.  That  is  in 
some  ways  an  advantage,  and  in  others,  possibly,  a  dis- 
advantage ;  but  with  us,  as  we  stand,  I  should  not  want 
to  make  any  alteration,  because  I  see  no  difficulty  in 
secirring  the  complete  co-operation  of  the  public  health 
authority  with  the  school  authority. 

56954.  So  that  really  it  would  be  a  question  to  be 
practically  worked  out  ? — Yes. 

56955.  You  would  advise  some  sort  of  medical  super- 
vision over  the  child  from  birth  to  school  age? — Un- 
doubtedly. If  it  were  a  practicable  quantity  you  should 
aim  at  that ;  and  perhaps  indirectly,  or  I  need  not  say 
indirectly,  but  more  or  less  directly,  tliis  system  of 
sanitary  inspection,  supplemented  by  the  system  of 
health  visiting  that  is  springing  up  in  our  Scotch  townis, 
and  under  our  medical  officers  of  health,  your  milk 
depots,  and  so  on,  which  refer  more  to  the  earlier  ages 
than  the  medical  inspection  of  the  schools,  working  in 
harmony  with  the  sanitary  department,  are  all  tending  to 
complete  the  supei"vision  from  infancy  u.p  to  school  age, 
and  throiigh  school  age. 

56956.  And  free  medical  attendance  and  treatment 
will  enormously  improve  that? — Undoubtedly. 

56957.  There  are  a  great  many  diseases  which  are 
contracted  in  infancy  which,  if  they  are  not  early  treated, 
become  incurable  :  for  instance,  infantile  blindness.  You 
would  think  it  desirable  to  give  free  medical  assistance 
in  such  cases  ? — Absolutely.  That  I  should  put  amongst 
the  infectious  diseases.  The  blindness  you  refer  to 
is  essentially  a  vinilent  infection,  that  goes  without 
saying.  That  is  quite  competent  at  the  present  moment 
under  our  present  law,  without  anything  more. 

56958.  Adenoids  would  not  be? — No;  and  adenoids 
are  only  in  a  very  indirect  sense  preventable.  The 
production  of  adenoids  is  a  little  bit  of  a  mysterj-,  it 
depends  on  so  many  factors ;  but  as  to  the  treatment 
of  adenoids,  that  shoidd  be  looked  upon  as  preventive 
treatment. 

56959.  How  really  do  adenoids  begin  ? — Probably  it 
is  affected  by  the  whole  nutritional  conditions,  but 
veiy  often  they  foUow  acute  diseases  like  whooping 
cough,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  the  like ;  it  is  a 
little  difficult  to  give  a  reason. 

56960.  Are  there  not  a  whole  series  of  preventable 
diseases  which  arise  from  bad  habits  which  could  best 
be  dealt  with  by  free  medical  assistance ;  take,  for 
instance,  dyspepsia.  Would  it  not  be  advisable  to 
bring  those  complaints  within  the  sphere  of  free  medical 
assistance  with  a  view  to  getting  more  hygienic  living? 
— If  ycu  go  into  details  there  is  almost  nothing  that 
you  could  leave  out.  It  is  a  matter  of  expediency  how 
far  you  are  going  to  go.  Especially  with  the  digestion 
of  children ;  no  doubt  the  whole  question  of  the  pro- 
vision of  prepared  milk  and  food,  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
is  based  upon  that  conception,  and  it  makes  an  enormous 
difference. 
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56961.  But,  generally  speaking,  you  could  give  free 
medical  treatment  and  advice  in  aU  those  cases  in  order 
to  increase  the  sense  of  personal  obligation,  the  obligation 
to  be  healthy  ? — I  tliini  so  ;  I  see  no  difficulty  in  that 
at  aU. 

56962.  That  is  one  of  the  real  reasons  for  doing  it  ? 
—Yes. 

56963.  That  you  are  increasing  the  amount  of 
deliberate  action  as  against  the  amoimt  of  impulsive 
action  ? — Yes,  that  quite  falls  in  with  my  view.  _  I 
may  say  fi-ankly  that  I  do  not  take  the  ordinary  view 
that  everj'thing  that  is  done  by  the  public  authority 
necessarily  takes  away  something  from  the  person 
that  is  benefited.  On  the  contraiy,  what  one  wants 
to  create  in  him  is  the  feeling  that  that  is  the  instru- 
ment for  doing  the  work,  and  his  personal  obligation 
becomes  more  intense. 

56964.  And  the  practical  question  is  whether  you 
do  create  that  sense  of  obligation  or  not? — Speaking 
from  my  experience  in  public  healtli,  I  think  you  tend 
to  create  it  rather  tlian  diminish  it. 

56965.  (Mr  Bentham.)  How  would  you  prevent  a 
person  having  dyspepsia? — You  want  to  reach  him 
before  he  needs  treatment  to  prevent  it.  (Mrs  Wehh.) 
If  he  has  got  dyspepsia,  by  judicious  visiting  and 
advising  treatment  you  might  persuade  him  that 
drinking  any  amoimt  of  stewed  tea  was  not  likely 
to  improve  his  condition  ? — Quite  so. 

56966.  (Mrs  Webb.)  In  that  case  you  would  be  making 
him  more  deliberate  and  more  self-con troUed  than  he 
was  before  ? — Undoiibtedly.  Of  course  the  whole  pubbc 
health  movement  has  been  spread  by  the  voluntarj'  public 
health  movement  of  your  health  societies  distributing 
information  and  giving  lectures ;  that  is  all,  I  presume, 
in  the  line  of  what  you  mean  ? 

56967.  I  gather  that  the  general  superintendents  of 
the  poor  are  somehow  or  other  connected  with  health 
administration  ? — Yes  ;  they  are  all  appointed  inspecting 
officers  imder  the  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act. 

56968.  What  does  their  inspection  amount  to  ? — Thej' 
are  understood  to  make  all  minor  public  health  inquiries, 
such  as  disputes  about  nuisances,  and  so  on,  in  the  first 
instance ;  but  as  an  actual  fact  that  does  not  cover 
much  gTOtmd.  I  have  put  together  some  figures  here, 
and  I  find  that,  taking  the  three  years  1904,  1905  and 
1906  for  each  of  the  four  officers,  their  public  health 
inquiries  are:  20,  21  and  13  for  one  officer;  another 
officer,  33,  18,  9;  another,  28,  29,  30;  another,  20, 
23  and  10.  Comparing  that  with  the  work  of  the 
medical  inspector,  his  inquiries  would  amoimt  to  about 
80  in  the  year;  that  is  special  inquiries,  so  that  really 
the  work  of  the  general  superintendents  as  inspecting 
officers,  other  than  Poor  Law,  is  not  a  considerable 
quantity ;  and  recently  Ave  have  put  into  their  hands 
a  form  for  reporting  on  the  general  sanitation  of  burghs. 
That  has  borne  some  fiiiit ;  but  owing  to  the  increased 
work  of  the  new  form  for  reporting  on  Poor  Law,  they 
have  had  less  time  to  devote  to  this,  and,  consequently, 
it  has  more  or  less  fallen  through. 

56969.  It  would  be  desirable  that  public  health  work 
should  be  put  into  the  hands  more  or  less  of  public 
health  experts? — I  think  we  are  coming  to  that, 
especially  with  the  great  development  of  infectious 
disease  hospitals.  There  are  now  something  like 
15,000  to  20,000  people  removed  in  any  year  to  the 
hospitals,  or  at  any  one  time  in  hospital,  and  that 
needs  more  supei-vision  than  the  present  sj'stem  is  able 
to  give  to  it,  so  that  the  tendency  certainly  is  to 
specialise  in  that  way. 

56970.  With  regard  to  infectious  diseases,  have  you 
ever  had  the  (Question  raised  as  to  recovei-mg  some  of  the 
cost  of  the  treatment  from  the  patient  ? — Not  in  Scotland  ; 
I  think  that  is  practically  an  unknown  quantity. 

56971.  Was  it  ever  a  kno-um  quantity? — Yes  ;  I  think 
in  the  old  Public  Health  Act,  1  am  not  quite  certain  as  to 
that  though,  1  know  recoveiy  from  the  Parish  Coimcil 
was  suggested,  especially  in  the  case  of  pauper  patients, 
but  that  is  completely  given  up  ;  so  far  as  1  know,  nobody 
is  asked  for  direct  pa}Tnent.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
them  contributing,  if  they  so  choose;  but  I  do  not 
think  anybody  is  asked  anywhere  in  Scotland  to  refund 
outlays  for  public  health  purposes 
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I  think  so.    For  instance 

where  I  was  medical  officer,  my  instructions  were  to  diseases, 
accept  nothing  from  anybody  whatever,  even  captains  of 
vessels  coming  to  the  Port.    With  all  their  crews  and 
eveiything  else,  treatment  was  to  be  absolutely  free, 
although  they  might  contribute  if  they  chose. 

56974.  What  was  the  object  of  that? — To  prevent 
them  wishing  to  hide  any  disease,  as  the  tendency  would 
be  in  a  ship  to  prevent  delay,  if  they  could  hide  it  or 
give  wrong  information ;  and  certainly  if  they  had  had 
to  i^ay,  it  woidd  have  been  a  deterrent.  We  wanted 
to  encourage  absolutely  every  person  to  come  in  ;  and  it 
had  that  effect,  too. 

56975.  Assuming  that  you  had  public  hospitals  for 
various  classes  of  diseases,  immicipal  hospitals,  would  it  be 
difficult  to  charge  a  certain  amount  to  persons  requiring 
a  little  more  amenity  in  their  treatment? — I  see  no 
difficulty. 

56976.  Dr  Newsholme  charges  30s.  to  £2  a  week  for 
the  more  well-to-do  of  his  consumptive  patients  in  the 
Brighton  Municipal  Hospital,  and  gives  them  in  return 
better  rooms  ? — 1  see  no  difficulty  whatever  in  that ;  in 
fact,  I  should  advocate  it. 

56977.  If  a  man  wanted  a  little  more  privacy  he  would 
pay  for  it  ? — Yes,  that  is  quite  a  practicable  question. 

56978.  (Mr  Bentham.)  In  paragraphs  14  and  15  you  Question  of  i 
refer  to  the  conditions  on  which  a  person  may  claim  destitution  as 
relief  from  Parish  Councils.  I  want  to  put  a  question  qi^^lification 
m  this  way,  is  not  a  person  destitute  m  the  eye  of 
the  law  who  is  unable  to  pay  for  the  treatment  of  the 
particular  disease  from  which  he  is  suffering? — You 
might  put  it  that  way,  I  daresay,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
that  would  be  counted  destitution  with  us. 

56979.  Would  the  Poor  Law  refuse  to  treat  a  case 
that  could  not  possibly  pay  for  the  treatment  of  the 
particular  disease,  although  in  other  ways  the  person  was 
not  destitute  of  the  ordinarj^  means  of  livelihood  ? — I  am 
pretty  sure  such  cases  do  not  present  themselves  for 
treatment  with  us ;  certainly  it  would  be  an  exception. 
You  mean  a  man  that  is  making  a  certain  amoimt  of 
wages  suffering  from  a  disease  that  he  cannot  afford 
medical  treatment  for? 

56980.  Yes. — I  do  not  think  that  kind  of  case  would 
come  up  veiy  often ;  it  may  happen,  but  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  such  case. 

56981.  Supposing  it  was  an  expensive  operation,  would 
the  Parish  Council  take  the  responsibility  of  refusing  to 
take  that  as  a  case  needing  relief? — They  take  such 
cases  in  for  operation  in  Glasgow,  certainly,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  so  except  in  Glasgow ;  I  am  not  aware  that 
it  often  comes  up  at  all. 

56982.  That  is  akeady  being  done  at  Duke  Street 
Hospital,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

56983.  Therefore  destitution  means  rather  more  than 
what  you  state  here  ? — Yes,  but  destitution  as  ordinarily 
and  ia  practice  interpreted  is  not  interpreted  quite  ia 
the-  sense  that  you  are  indicating.  I  should  say  that  such 
a  case  is  not  destitute  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the 
Poor  Law  practice. 

56984.  You  say,  "But  the  position  is  substantially 
'  correct  that  sickness,  as  such,  does  not  entitle  the  sick 
'  person  to  treatment  by  any  medical  service  "  ? — Yes. 

56985.  But  that  is  actually  so  in  Glasgow  to-day,  that 
it  does  entitle  people  to  relief  and  it  is  not  refused  ? — 
You  mean  sickness  such  that  the  man  is  destitute  if  he 
tries  to  treat  it ;  but  the  kind  of  case  I  am  contemplating 
is  not  that  kind  of  case,  it  is  any  sick  person.  He  is 
not  entitled  to  relief  unless  he  is  destitute  even  on  your 
supposition.  I  am  thinking  of  other  cases  as  well  as 
cases  that  are  not  so  destitute,  but  that  they  could  more 
or  less  pay  for  treatment. 

56986.  Then,  of  course,  if  they  could,  they  are  not 
destitute  in  the  meaning  that  I  want  to  attach  to  it,  that 
is,  they  are  able  to  pay  for  the  particular  disease,  therefore 
they  are  not  destitute,  but  destitution  through  sickness 
really  entitles  a  person  to  relief  ? — Yes,  I  say  that  some- 
where else  in  the  argument,  but  my  point  is  that  you 
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56987.  Every  person  who  is  sick,  whatever  tlieir  con- 
dition, if  not  able  to  pay  for  the  treatment  of  that  sick- 
ness, is  entitled  to  relief  imder  the  Poor  Law  of  Scotland  ? 
—  My  point  is  tliis,  that  you  cannot  be  considered  by  the 
Poor  Law  until  you  are  destitute.  Your  destitution  may 
have  various  causes.  Take  a  case  of  phthisis,  it  may  be  a 
disability  through  the  disease  of  phthisis  or  so  on ;  it 
does  not  matter  what  it  is  through,  but  it  must  be 
destitution.  It  is  the  destitution  that  is  dealt  with,  it  is 
from  that  point  that  the  Poor  Law  starts,  it  is  not  from 
the  nature  of  the  sickness. 

56988.  It  only  means  when  you  come  to  analyse  it, 
does  it  not,  the  want  of  means  to  pay  for  something  ? — 
That  I  am  inclined  to  doubt.  I  do  not  think  the  ordinary 
inspector  of  poor  would  operate  just  on  that. 

f 6989.  Could  you  say  they  would  refuse  medical  treat- 
ment because  they  were  not  receiving  aliment  in  any  other 
form  ? — I  have  little  doubt  scores  are  refused  treatment. 
I  do  not  know  of  them,  but  I  am  pretty  certain  that  is  so. 
In  actual  fact,  neither  the  patients  nor  the  inspectors  work 
upon  that  supposition. 

56990.  Does  it  not  mean  that  the  Poor  Law  is  ad- 
ministered i-ather  against  the  spirit  of  the  Act? — That 
may  be  so  ;  but  the  actual  fact  is  that  the  Poor  Law  acts 
as  a  deterrent.  The  mere  class  of  case  that  you  get  is 
itself  a  proof  of  that.  You  will  find  almost  nothing  in 
poorhouses  of  the  acute  iUnesses,  with  the  exception  of 
the  suddenly  disabling  iUnesses,  which  I  make  allowance 
for,  such  as  sudden  pneumonia  in  the  poor  person,  or  some- 
thing like  that ;  but  the  great  mass  of  cases  in  poorhouses 
are  chronic  ailments.  That  fact  alone  shows  that  they 
come  last  to  the  Poor  Law  authority. 

56991.  Is  not  the  deterrent  the  outcome,  as  it  were,  of 
experience  ?  Has  it  not  been  found  necessary  to  impose 
conditions  under  which  the  medical  relief  is  given? — 
Yes  ;  that  is  what  I  have  said. 

56992.  And  the  deterrent  is  considered  a  necessary 
part  of  Poor  Law  work  in  Scotland  in  order  to  prevent 
people  coming  upon  it  who  could  otherwise  pay  ? — Yes. 

56993.  Then  again,  the  decessary  amount  of  inquiry 
which  must  take  place  in  the  Poor  Law  to  prevent  im- 
position, to  prevent  people  taking  advantage  of  it  who 
could  pay,  is  also  itself  a  deterrent  ? — Undoubtedly. 

56994.  In  order  to  enable  people  to  get  more  free 
medical  relief,  you  would  remove  all  such  inquiries  and 
all  such  deterrents  ? — Yes. 

56995.  Coidd  you  not  obtain  that  xmder  Poor  Law  ?— 
You  could,  I  daresay,  but  as  long  as  you  associate  the 
treatment  of  the  sick  with  the  Poor  Law  and  leave  it 
Tinder  the  same  administration,  I  am  afraid  you  will  have 
some  difficTilty  in  getting  the  best  resiilt. 

56996.  The  Poor  Law  is  only  a  name,  and  with  it  is 
associated  the  stigma  and  deterrents  which  have  grown 
round  it ;  if  those  were  removed  you  would  have  all  that 
you  desire  ? — Yes,  if  those  were  removed,  but  it  is  a  large 
condition. 

56997.  You  want  to  take  all  these  away  in  order  to 
enable  people  to  make  more  fi-ee  use  of  these  facilities 
for  medical  treatment  ? — Precisely. 

56998.  I  would  like  to  see  how  that  would  work  out, 
in  your  proposition,  in  Glasgow.  If  all  these  diseases 
which  you  put  down  as  infectious,  the  treatment  of  which 

kofPublic  would  transfer  to  the  public  health  authority,  were 
ilth  so  transferred,  what  would  remain  in  Glasgow  ?    All  the 

thority.  people  at  Bamhill  really  are  supposed  to  be  medically 
deficient,  and  45  per  cent,  of  them  are  suffering  from 
infectious  ailments  ? — Yes. 

56999.  Would  you  separate  those  and  put  part  of  them 
imder  the  public  health  ? — I  would,  without  any  hesitation. 

57000.  You  would  take  out  those  which  you  consider 
to  be  infectious,  the  45  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

57001.  And  have  those  in  separate  institutions  under 
the  public  health  authority? — Yes. 

57002.  And  the  remainder  in  another  institution  under 
the  Poor  Law? — I  leave  the  question  quite  open  what 
you  are  to  do  ultimately.  If  you  ask  me  what  I  should 
do  as  a  matter  of  administration  now,  I  shotild  do  as  you 


suggest,  namely,  take  aU  the  phthisis  cases,  skin  diseases, 
and  venereal  diseases  from  under  the  Poor  Law  authority 
and  deal  with  them,  making  the  local  authority  for 
pubhc  health  responsible.  It  does  not  follow  that  the 
authority  for  public  health  is  to  take  them  over  in 
a  body ;  it  does  not  mean  to  say  you  cannot  make 
arrangements  with  other  institutions ;  it  does  not  mean 
you  are  to  build  straight  away  other  institutions. 

57003.  Are  there  institutions  to  take  them;  would  it 
not  be  necessary  to  build? — It  would  ultimately  be 
necessary  to  build  ;  there  is  a  good  deal  of  provision  for 
consumption  now,  but  they^  would  have  to  build  for  that 
and  skin  diseases. 

57004.  Of  the  cases  dealt  with  at  Duke  Street,  only 
22  per  cent,  are  infectious  ? — Yes. 

57005.  Those  would  need  separating  in  the  same  way? 
— I  am  taking  infection  in  the  wide  sense ;  it  does  not 
mean  necessarily  isolation  to  prevent  the  further  spread 
of  infection  when  you  say  a  case  is  infectious.  That  is 
what  is  associated  in  the  public  mind  with  infection,  but 
that  is  quite  wrong.  A  case  of  septicemia  is  not  veiy 
infectious  in  the  popidar  sense. 

57006.  I  am  trying  to  ascertain  what  part  would  come 
tmder  the  health  authority  and  what  part  wordd  come 
mider  the  Poor  Law  ? — You  would  certainly  take  away  all 
your  infectious  cases — abscesses,  tuberculosis  in  certain 
forms,  and  so  on. 

57007.  Taking  the  case  of  rheumatic  fever,  for  instance, 
rheumatic  fever  you  might  deal  with  as  infectious,  and  it 
wovild  go  first  of  all  to  an  institution  provided  by  the 
public  health  authority  ?  —  Not  necessarily.  At  the 
present  moment  these  cases  go  normally  to  the  Victoria 
Hospital  or  the  Western  Hospital,  or  the  infirmary  in 
Glasgow.  Instead  of  merely  getting  those  volmitaiy 
institutions  to  do  the  work  of  looking  after  those  cases, 
I  should  put  the  responsibihty  for  looking  after  them  on 
the  public  health  authority.  How  it  woiild  work  out  in 
practice  would  be  that  the  public  hospitals  would  provide 
special  accommodation  and  the  local  authoiity  would  pay 
the  whole  or  part  of  the  cost,  whatever  it  may  be.  It 
would  not  necessarily  involve  that  you  are  going  to  build 
a  whole  set  of  institutions. 

57008.  What  I  meant  was,  it  would  become  a  public 
health  charge  ? — Yes. 

57009.  I  imderstand  that  rheumatic  fever  usually 
leaves  something  behind  ? — Very  often. 

57010.  The  person  becomes  a  chronic  invalid ;  when 
he  becomes  a  chronic  invalid  he  becomes  a  Poor  Law 
charge,  is  that  so  ? — That  is  so  at  the  present  moment. 
That  would  become  less  and  less  if  j^ou  had  ready  and 
easily  accessible  treatment  at  the  early  stages. 

57011.  It  means  a  constant  change  from  one  authority 
to  another  of  the  same  case? — That  goes  on  at  the 
present  moment ;  it  is  quite  habitual. 

57012.  The  whole  of  the  maintenance  which  is 
involved  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  that  is,  the  maintenance 
of  the  family,  does  not  change  in  this  way,  it  is  constantly 
a  Poor  Law  charge,  but  if  a  rheumatic  case  had  a  family 
dependent  and  the  whole  of  the  maintenance  of  the  case 
was  a  public  charge  when  it  becomes  a  chronic  case,  it 
would  mean  the  transference  of  the  invalid  vsdth  the 
family  so  that  it  became  a  Poor  Law  charge,  but  there 
is  no  such  thing  under  the  present  arrangement  ? — I  am 
not  so  sure  about  that.  You  might  have  the  same  thing 
arising  with  an  ordinary  case  of  scarlet  fever  or  enteric 
fever. 

57013.  But  it  does  not  arise  now,  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  family  of  the  scarlet  fever  patient  is  not  a  public 
health  charge,  it  is  a  Poor  Law  charge,  as  I  understand  ?  — 
Yes,  I  suppose  it  woidd  be  in  most  cases,  but  I  do  not 
see  that  the  difficulty  in  the  one  case  is  anj^  more  or  less 
than  the  difficiilty  in  the  other.  It  wotdd  not  be  an 
objection  to  the  method  of  treating  the  case  medically. 

57014.  Not  medically ;  but  involved  in  your  suggestion 
all  thi-ough  is  the  suggestion  of  personal  responsibility, 
and  the  economic  part  of  the  problem  is  involved 
entirely.  Take  the  case  of  a  man  who  is  injured  in  a 
drunken  brawl ;  he  becomes  chargeable  and  his  family 
also ;  his  injury  turns  to  erysipelas,  and  then  he  becomes 
a  case  under  the  public  health,  and  a  demand  would  be 
made  by  the  Poor  Law  authority  upon  the  public  health 
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Dr  W.  Leslie  authority  for  the  maintenance  of  the  whole  of  the  family, 
Mackenzie,    and  the  removal  of  the  case  of  erysipelas  to  the  public 

28  May  1907  ^'ospital? — That  is  our  reason  for  altering  the  whole 

  '  system ;  the  breaking  up  of  the  division  between  Poor 

Law  and  public  health ;  it  is  not  a  reason  for  not  dealing 
with  the  infectious  disease.  For  instance,  I  have  often 
had  to  take  erj'sipelas  cases  from  the  Poor  Law ;  it 
suddenly  passes  from  a  Poor  Law  charge  into  a  public 
health  charge,  but  I  do  not  see  tliat  that  interferes 
with  it  in  any  way  whatever,  it  is  a  matter  of  little 
consequence  so  long  as  it  is  the  same  ratepaj^ers  who  are 
paying. 

57015.  It  would  not  matter  if  they  remained  where 
they  were,  provided  they  got  proper  treatment  ? — What 
I  say  is  that,  with  the  single  exception  of  Glasgow,  and 
one  or  two  other  places,  these  diseases  are  not  provided 
with  proper  treatment. 

57016.  What  guarantee  is  there  that  they  would  be 
properly  treated  under  the  puljlic  liealth ;  it  would  cost 
a  lot  more  monej'-,  and  that  is  alwaj's  a  deterrent  on 
public  bodies  from  entering  5n  a  wider  and  more  ex- 

Authwities  P^^^^^®  method  of  administration  ?  — My  experience  in 
Scotland  is  that,  with  the  exception  of  Glasgow,  the 
management  and  the  treatment  in  the  public  health 
hospitals  is  distinctly  superior  to  the  treatment  in  the 
poorhouses ;  it  starts  from  a  different  idea,  and  it  is  not 
based  on  the  presiippositiou  of  destitution.  It  is  a  move- 
ment that  has  come  much  later,  and  it  was  organised  in 
an  entirely  different  way  from  a  different  standpoint,  and 
altogether  I  think  it  has  got  to  a  higher  level.  I  do  not 
say  that  the  Poor  Law  authority  may  not  follow  suit ;  it 
has  largely  followed  suit. 

57017.  Provided  the  Poor  Law  was  reformed  in  that 
respect,  and  the  people  were  treated  in  the  separate 
institutions  according  to  their  ailments  and  the  proper 
stigma  woiild  attach,  as  it  were,  to  each  particidar 
institution  according  to  the  class  of  people  who  are 
housed  there,  would  that  not,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
meet  your  case  ? — Yes,  that  woiild  very  largely,  I  quite 
admit. 

57018.  For  instance,  that  has  ali-eady  taken  place 
with  regard  to  Duke  Street,  has  it  not? — Yes,  though 
not  in  name,  biit  it  is  going  on,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
will  increase. 

57019.  If  it  is  done  substantially,  that  means  that 
people  are  looking  on  it  less  as  Poor  Law  treatment 
than  as  treatment  of  their  disease.  They  go,  I  under- 
stand, readily  to  Duke  Street  where  they  woidd  not  go 
to  Bamhill  ? — That  is  so. 

57020.  So  that  is  gradually  growing  out  of  the 
situation? — Yes,  which  indicates  to  me  that  it  is  a 
sound  line  of  growth,  and  I  would  complete  it. 

57021.  The  proper  classification  of  inmates  by  institu- 
tion would  be  a  great  measure  of  reform  ? — Undoubtedly. 

57022.  And  another  aspect  of  it  is,  as  you  say  I 
understand,  that  there  is  one-third  of  the  whole  of  the 
patients  of  general  practitioners  who  do  not  pay? — 
Roughly.  I  would  not  like  that  figure  to  be  taken  as  a 
figTire  based  on  more  than  a  general  impression. 

57023.  Rather  than  that  the  general  practitioner  shoidd 
be  treating  these  people  free,  you  would  prefer  they 
should  become  a  public  charge  ? — Yes. 

57024.  On  what  ground :  purely  the  interests  of  the 
medical  men  or  the  interests  of  the  patients? — The 
interests  of  the  patients  primarily,  of  course. 

57025.  Do  you  infer  these  people  are  not  properly 
treated  because  they  do  not  pay  ? — No,  one  cannot  say 
that,  but  it  would  certainly  be  a  relief  to  the  medical  men, 
and  quite  a  proper  relief  too.  You  get  a  more  efficient 
medical  service  if  you  do  not  load  a  man  up  with  useless 
cases. 
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57026.  That  would  add  very  considerably  to  the  public  Effect  on 
expenditure,  would  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  would  ;  but  it  works  pn'^ate 

preventably  as  well,  but  no  doubt  it  adds  to  the  public  P"otitioners 
^  ^  oriiree 

expenditure.  medical  aid. 

57027.  If  any  scheme  of  public  relief  were  sufficient  to 
enable  a  private  practitioner  to  immediately  hand  over 
his  non-paying  cases,  or  cases  which  did  not  pay  a 
sufficient  amount,  to  a  public  charge,  do  you  think  it 
would  really  be  any  public  benefit  ? — Of  course  it  depends 
on  what  other  concurrent  things  go  on  with  it.  You  can- 
not take  these  things  by  themselves,  because  they  woidd 
never  happen  by  themselves.  I  think  it  would  cer- 
tainly improve  medical  treatment  taken  all  over. 

57028.  Then  you  say  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  Effect  on 
the   voluntary   hospital   patients    would    also   become  voluntary 
properly  the  charge  of  the  public  health  authority  ? —  hospitals  of 
Yes. 

57029.  I  suppose  you  agree  they  are  properly  treated 
in  these  institutions  now  ? — Undoubtedly. 

57030.  Would  it  not  mean  taking  them  off  the  hands 
of  the  willing  voluntary  donors  who  are  maintaining 
these  institutions  and  making  them  a  public  charge? — 
No,  you  are  doing  exactly  the  contrary;  you  are 
strengthening  the  hands  of  the  voluntary  institutions 
by  subsidising  them.  That  is  how  it  would  operate 
in  all  probability.  If  you  take  an  institution  like  the 
Edinburgh  infirmary,  which  is  a  composite  institution, 
the  administration  being  supported  by  different  bodies 
having  different  interests,  you  would  immensely  relieve 
them  fi-om  the  present  wasted  energies  in  collecting 
fmids,  or  you  would  certainly  help  them  without  in  the 
least  degree  impairing  their  usefulness,  or  touching  their 
medical  efficiency.  It  is  a  matter  merely  of  arrangement 
more  than  the  actual  effect  upon  the  institution. 

57031.  Do  you  think  people  would  be  as  ready  to 
subscribe  to  voluntary  hospitals  when  they  knew  they 
had  got  State  subsidies? — Probably  not.  I  do  not  see 
why  they  should  be  asked  to  do  it.  At  present  these  are 
supported  practically  alwaj^s  from  the  same  pockets, 
which  is  objectionable. 

57032.  It  would  prevent  people  iiaying  to  the  voluntary 
hospitals,  liecause  they  pay  through  the  rates  ;  therefore 
the  voluntary  hospital  would  gradually  die  out  ? — Yes, 
it  would  gradually  die  out,  but  it  would  be  supplanted 
by  the  rate  system ;  it  would  not  impair  the  usefulness 
of  the  hospital. 

57033.  But  it  would  kill  vokmtaiy  provision? — That 
does  not  matter  if  there  is  no  function  left  for  voluntaiy 
sen'ice.  If  you  take  the  expenditure  of  the  Edinburgh 
infirmary  it  amounts  to  £1000  a  week,  £52,000  a  year, 
Sujiiiosing  they  had  no  endowment  whatsoever,  that 
would  mean  about  5d.  on  the  Edinburgh  rates.  Now, 
looked  upon  as  an  equivalent  for  treating  the  Edinburgh 
people  in  the  infirmary,  that  is  a  very  small  impost  on  the 
whole.  As  a  fact,  it  would  not  go  to  5d.  in  the  £  on  the 
rates,  because  they  have  considerable  endowments,  and 
people  would  still,  from  the  prestige  of  the  institution, 
go  on  leaving  legacies  to  it,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

57034.  They  would  do,  do  you  say? — They  would 
undoubtedly. 

57035.  Even  when  it  becomes  supported  by  the  State  ? 
— That  kind  of  institution  having  grown  up  -nath  a  long 
history  and  prestige,  it  being  a  sort  of  ancient  authorita- 
tive institution,  it  is  not  on  the  same  footing  as  a  mere 
official  public  health  institution ;  besides  which  you  have 
it  in  contact  with  *^be  university  and  outside  insti- 
tutions. 

57036.  It  is  not  usual  that  people  leave  legacies  to 
what  is  already  provided  for  out  of  the  rates  ? — Not  what 
is  completely  provided  for  out  of  the  rates. 
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ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIRST  DAY. 


Monday,  Zrd  June  1907. 


At  the  Caledonian  Kailway  Station  Hotel,  Edinburgh. 


The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  G.C.S.I., 

etc.,  etc.,  etc.  {Chairman). 
The  Eight  Hon.  Charles  Booth,  F.E.S. 
Dr  A.  H.  DowNES. 
The  Eev.  T.  Gage  Gardiner. 
Mr  J.  Patten-MacDoogall,  C.B. 


The  Eev.  L.  E.  Phelps. 
Professor  William  Smart. 
Mrs  Bernard  Bosanquet. 
Miss  Octavia  Hill. 

The  Eight  Eev.  tlie  Lord  Bishop  of  Eoss. 

Mr  E.  H.  A.  G.  Duff  {Secretary). 
Mr  J.  Jeffrey  {Assistant  Secretary). 


Mr  David  Barrowman  and  Mr  Malcolm  W.  Scott,  called  and  examined. 


57037.  {Chairman).  You,  Mr  Barrowman,  are  Inspector 
of  Poor,  Eastwood  ;  and  you,  Mr  Scott,  are  Inspector  of 
Poor,  Currie  ? — Yes. 

57038.  Yon  have  been  good  enough  to  put  in  a  joint 
statement  on  behalf  of  the  Society  of  Inspectors  of  Poor  in 
Scotland,  and  you  have  each  put  in  personal  statements  ? — 
Yes. 


(The  witnesses  handed  in  the  following  statement  on  behalf 
of  the  Society  of  Inspectors  of  Poor  in  Scotland.) 

ects  of  1  Tiiat  the  Society  of  Inspectors  of  Poor  for  Scotland 

°    f         instituted  in  1858  with  the  object  of  as.sisting  Poor 
pec  ors  o     La,w  authorities  and  their  officials  in  the  administration  of 
the  Poor  Law. 


damental 
ration  in 
)r  Law. 


'^ssir-  2.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Poor  Law  officials  of  Scot- 

lity  of  any  i^^d,  where  the  n-ovisions  of  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1845 
"  "  have  been  carefully  interpreted  and  administered,  there  has 
been  no  ground  for  complaint  so  far  as  the  relief  of  the 
poor  as  defined  by  that  Act  is  concerned,  and  it  is  therefore 
undesirable  that  any  fundamental  alteration  should  be 
made  on  the  Poor  Law  of  Scotland. 

tension  of  3.  That  the  Local  Government  Board  require  to  be  vested 
?al  Govern-  with  additional  powers  for  the  framing  of  regulations  for 
nt  Board's  management  of  poorhouses,  and  the  administration  of 
medical  relief,  in  terms  of  the  Eeport  of  the  Departmental 
Committee  on  Medical  Belief. 

4.  That  the  Local  Government  Board  be  empowered  to 
combine,  dissolve,  or  detach  parishes  for  administrative 
purposes,  keeping  in  view  that  the  area  or  population  be 
not  too  large  for  the  effective  and  efficient  control  by  the 
administrative  body  and  responsible  officials. 

5.  That  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws  remain 
vested  in  Parish  Councils. 


ish 

incils  to 
a,in  admini 
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)r  Laws. 

ed  of  State 


6.  That  there  exists  the  necessity  for  labour  colonies, 
provided  and  maintained  by  the  State,  for  the  loafer, 
liabitual  vagrant,  and  persons  of  this  class,  with  power  of 
our  colonies  compulsory  detention  for  lengthened  periods  at  the  instance 
vagrants,    gf  the  Police  or  Poor  Law  authorities. 


)visions  for 
;raDts  and 
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7.  That  the  extension  of  the  provisions  of  the  Burgh 
Police  Act  to  counties  for  the  suppression  of  begging,  sleep- 
ing about  farms,  etc.  is  necessary. 

8.  That  pedlars'  certificates  only  be  issued  to  persons 
ha\-ing  a  bona  fide  domicile. 

9.  That  the  law  be  amended  to  provide  that  habitual 
tramps  and  dissolute  parents  are  improper  guardians  of 
children,  and  that  power  should  be  given  to  the  Police  and 
Poor  Law  authorities  to  withdraw  such  children  from  their 
control. 

10.  That  in  cases  of  desertion  or  failure  to  maintain  wife 
or  children,  the  following  amendments  are  suggested  : — 

(ft)  The  onus  to  prove  inability  to  maintain  to 
rest  on  the  respondent. 

(6)  The  maximum  sentence  to  be  increased. 


(c)  Repeated  offences  to  render  liable  to  detention 
in  labour  colony. 

{d.)  Mothers  to  be  liable  to  prosecution  for  desertion 
of  their  children. 

(«)  Police  to  assist  in  tracing  and  apprehending 
deserters. 

11.  That  the  amendment  of  the  Infant  Life  Protection 
Act  cover  cases  where  only  one  child  adopted  is  required. 

12.  That  Poor  Law  authorities  have  compulsory  power 
of  removal  of  persons  chargeable,  who  are  living  under 
circumstances  of  danger  to  themselves  or  imder  insanitary 
conditions. 

13.  That  Poor  Law  authorities  be  vested  with  power 
from  the  Local  Go\ernment  Board  to  detain  for  longer 
periods  than  at  present — 

(ft)  Feeble-minded  persons. 

(6)  Persons  who  go  out  and  in  poorhouses  without 
reasonable  cause. 

14.  That  children  brought  up  by  Parish  Councils  remain 
under  their  control  till  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  that  Parish 
Councils  have  power,  under  suitable  arrangements,  to 
emigrate  children  in  certain  cases. 

15.  That  application  for  Poor  Law  relief  be  held  to 
operate  as  an  assignation  of  property  to  extent  of  advances 
and  interest,  and  all  such  relief  to  be  considered  to  be  a 
loan,  and  liable  to  be  refunded  should  the  recipient  become 
possessed  of  means. 

16.  That  poor  relief  be  considered  an  alimentary  debt 
against  fathers,  sons,  and  persons  legally  liable ;  and  that 
softs-in-law  be  liable  to  contribute  to  wife's  parents. 

17.  That  army  pensioners  of  dissipated  habits  who 
frequent  the  poorhouses  should  be  paid  at  lesser  intervals 
than  quarterly. 

18.  That  no  alteration  on  the  law  of  removal  to  England 
or  Ireland  be  made,  and  that  Parish  Councils  in  Scotland 
have  appeal  in  cases  of  removal  from  England  to  Scotland. 

19.  That  the  prosecution  of  defaulters  under  the  Vaccina- 
tion Act  be  transferred  to  the  Puljlic  Health  authorities. 

20.  That  contributions  by  Parish  Councils  to  sick- 
nursing  associations  rank  for  participation  in  MeJical 
Eelief  Grant. 

21.  That  the  whole  cost  of  maintenance  of  pauper 
lunatics  be  defrayed  by  the  State,  but,  if  not,  Parish 
Councils  to  be  represented  on  management  board  of 
asylums. 

22.  That  lunatics  boarded  or'.t  from  the  asylum  with 
sanction  of  Lunacy  Board  be  re-admitted  to  asylum  without 
fr.esh  medical  certificate  or  warrant. 

23.  That  harmless  and  incurable  pauper  lunatics  be 
separated  and  maintained  at  a  less  costly  rate  than  at 
present  prevails  in  district  asylums. 

24.  That  a  simpler  method  be  adopted  for  recovering 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE: 
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advances  in  the  case  of  pauper  lunatics  having  limited  funds 
than  at  present  exists. 

25.  That  section  62  of  the  Poor  Law  Act,  1845,  be 
amended  by  the  substitution  of  subsections  5  and  6  of 
section  28,  and  section  2  (1  a)  of  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1894. 

26.  That  medical  officers,  governors,  and  matrons  of 
poorhouses  to  be  statutory  appointments,  as  recommended 
by  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Medical  Belief. 

27.  That  Parish  Council  auditors  be  appointed  and  paid 
as  in  England,  and  that  the  parties  to  be  surcharged  be 
those  who  authorised  the  expenditure. 

28.  That  Parish  Councils  have  the  same  privilege  as 
English  Poor  Law  Guardians,  of  convening  conferences 
for  the  consideration  of  matters  pertaining  to  Poor  Law 
administration. 

29.  That  the  Poor  Law  officials  of  Scotland  be  placed  on 
the  same  looting  as  English  Poor  Law  officials  as  regards 
superannuation. 

30.  That  for  assessment  purposes  the  36th  and  37th 
sections  of  the  Poor  Law  Act,  1845,  be  repealed,  and  the 
assessment  levied  on  gross  rental.  That  power  be  given  to 
levy  the  rates  on  owners  where  the  property  is  let  for  less 
than  a  year,  and  where  the  tenancy  is  under  the  yearly 
rental  of  £5.  That  the  recovery  of  rates  clauses  of  the 
Burgh  Police  Act,  1892,  be  incorporated  for  the  recovery  of 
poor  and  other  rates,  and  the  powers  of  Town  Councils 
under  the  Burgh  Police  Act,  1903,  be  extended  to  counties 
Avith  reference  to  the  preparation  of  a  supplementary 
Valuation  Roll. 

31.  That  the  provisions  of  section  5  of  the  Poorhouse 
Loans  and  Relief  (Scotland)  Act,  1886,  be  extended  to 
include  children  born  in  poorhouses  other  than  combination 
poorhouses,  with  this  alteration,  that  the  fiarish  of  settle- 
ment, instead  of  the  parish  sending  the  case,  be  taken  as 
the  parish  of  birth. 

(Mr  Barrowrnan  handed  in  the  folloiving  statement.) 

32.  I  have  been  for  the  past  thirty -eight  years  engaged  in 
the  practical  work  of  administering  the  Poor  Laws, — first 
for  four  years  in  Dunfermline  Parish  Office,  then  for 
eighteen  months  in  the  City  Parish  of  Glasgow,  then  for 
ten  years  in  the  Office  of  the  Govau  Combination  Parish, 
and  during  the  past  twenty -three  years  as  Inspector  of 
Poor  of  Eastwood.  I  am  also  Collector  of  the  Parish 
Rates  and  Registrar  of  Births,  etc.  I  was  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  of  the  temporary  Combination  Poorhouse  at 
Busby  during  its  existence  (four  years  fully),  and  have 
been  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Renfrewshire  Com- 
bination Poorhouse  Committee  for  the  past  five  years. 

33.  The  parish  of  Eastwood  at  the  census  of  1901  had  a 
population  of  18,895  (now  estimated  to  be  23,204).  It 
contains  a  portion  of  the  city  of  Glasgow,  the  whole  of  the 
burgh  of  Pollokshaws,  the  village  of  Thornliebank,  the 
suburban  residential  districts  of  Giflfnock,  Mansewood,  and 
Kennishead,  and  a  considerable  agricultural  area. 

34.  The  portion  of  the  parish  within  the  city  of  Glasgow 
(population  6,110)  is  almost  wholly  occupied  by  persons 
engaged  in  the  city  —  such  as  warehousemen,  clerks, 
commercial  travellers,  and  persons  occupied  in  various 
businesses. 

35.  The  population  of  the  burgh  of  Pollokshaws  (about 
12,217)  is  almost  wholly  a  working-class  population,  the 
occupations  of  the  jaeople  being  very  varied.  About  one 
half  of  the  male  adult  population  are  tradesmen  and  the 
other  half  labourers.  There  is  also  a  large  female  popula- 
tion employed  in  cotton-weaving  mills,  bleaching  works, 
and  laundries. 

36.  The  village  of  Thornliebank,  with  a  population  of 
2,665,  is  almost  wholly  occupied  by  workers  in  the  Thornlie- 
bank Calico  Printworks. 

37.  GifFnock,  Mansewood,  and  Kennishead  are  wholly 
residential.  The  houses  are  self-contained,  and  are  occupied 
by  persons  engaged  in  business  in  Glasgow. 

38.  The  method  of  administering  relief  in  the  parish  is 
the  nielhod,  speaking  generally,  recommended  by  the 
Local  Government  Board,  leaving  out  lunatics  and  children. 
All  respectable  applicants  who  are  proper  objects  of  relief 
are  granted  outdoor  relief  unless  they  are  unable  to  look 
after  themselves  and  are  willing  to  go  to  the  poorhouse, 
while  those  whose  character  is  pronouncedly  unsatisfactory 
are  offered  the  poorhouse.  There  are,  however,  a  consider- 
able number  between  these  two  classes  who  are  granted 
outdoor  relief  who,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  offered  the 
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poorhouse.    There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Parish  ™  ■< 
Council  not  to  be  too  strict  in  the  granting  of  outdoor  jg^^^^J"'/.'" 
relief  to  persons  who  have  families  able  to  maintain  them  stration  of' 
and  to  parties  who  spend  some  of  their  money  on  drink.  Im-  outdoor  relief 
prisonment,  begging,  and  hawking  have  not  been  sufficient 
reasons  with  my  Council  for  withholding  outdoor  relief  in 
several  cases. 

39.  Indoor  and  outdoor  relief  have  both  their  merits.    If  Effect  of  mote 
indoor  relief  were  made  the  rule  and  outdoor  relief  the  institutional 
exception,  instead  of  being  the  other  way  about  as  it  is  at  relief, 
present,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  pauperism 

would  be  largely  diminished.    Many  who  are  at  present  on 
the  outdoor  roll  could  be  supported  by  their  relatives,  and 
some  would  support  themselves.    The  heavy  cost  of  main- 
taining the  poor  in  the  poorhouse  acts,  however,  in  a  good 
many  cases,  in  favour  of  the  Parish  Council  granting  outdoor 
relief.    Sympathy,  too,  with  the  desire  of  the  poor  for 
liberty,  causes  the  Parish  Council  to  grant  outdoor  relief  in 
doubtf  id  cases.    I  am  of  opinion  that  a  Government  Grant  Need  of  a 
for  indoor  relief  would  be  a  desirable  thing,  not  only  as  Government 
an  inducement  to  Parish  Councils  to  offer  such  relief  more  Grant, 
frequently,  but  also  in  assisting  to  remove  rating  anomalies. 

40.  The  number  of  applicants  for  relief  (not  re-applica-  Number  and 
tions)  to  the  parish  during  the  jDast  two  years  was  640.  classes  of 
Of  these  about  one-fifth  were  working  men  who  were  sick  applicants  for 
and  who  had  made  no  provision  for  sickness  ;  about  one-  relief, 
sixth  were  men  on  tramp  ;  about  one-sixth  were  widows ; 

about  one-tenth  were  children  who  were  either  orphans, 
deserted,  or  separated  ;  about  one-tenth  were  women  whose 
husbands  were  either  in  desertion  or  had  been  sentenced  to 
short  terms  of  imprisonment ;  about  one-tenth  were  single 
women,  of  whom  one-half  were  solely  chargeable  because 
they  had  illegitimate  children  ;  leaving  about  one-sixth  to 
be  accounted  for  by  applicants  who  were  insane,  and  who 
were  able-bodied  and  refused  relief.  About  one-sixth  of 
the  applicants  were  over  65  years  of  age,  of  whom  more  than 
the  half  had  previously  applied  for  parochial  relief  to  the 
parish. 

41.  The  principal  causes  of  disablement  were — debility,  Causes  cf 
rheumatism,  bronchitis,  ulcers  of  leg,  defective  eyesight,  disablement 
paralysis,  heart  disease,  and  phthisis.  of  paupers. 

42.  The  causes  of  pauperism  are  largely  intemperance,  Causes  of 
immorality,  and  thriftlessness,  but  there  are  many  who  pauperism, 
became  paupers  who  cannot  be  accused  of  these  things, 

viz.,  widows  with  children,  aged  single  women  who  have 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  making  any  provision  for 
sickness  or  old  age,  and  labouring  men  who  become  sick 
or  aged.  About  one-third  of  the  applicants  have  been 
intemperate. 

43.  The  class  of  persons  in  my  Parish  Council  who  have 
been  members  or  are  members  of  the  Parish  Council  are 
as  follows : — 

In  the  first  Parish  Council  there  were  2  ministers, 

1  doctor,  1  lawyer,  1  farmer,  1  measurer,  1  printfield 
manager,  and  2  retired  business  men.  Of  the  remainder, 
4  were  in  business  on  their  own  account,  4  were  in 
commercial  situations  in  Glasgow,  and  2  were  tradesmen. 

In  the  second  Parish  Council,  1898-1901,  there  were 

2  doctors,  no  lawyers,  and  only  1  minister.    The  rest  of 
the  Council  was  somewhat  similar  to  the  first  Council. 

In  the  third  Council,  1901-4,  there  were  3  ministers, 
2  farmers,  1  school  teacher,  1  doctor,  1  factor  and  manager, 
and  the  remainder  almost  similar  to  the  former  Councils 
(oiily  1  tradesman). 

In  the  present  Council  there  are  4  ministers,  the  re- 
mainder being  as  in  the  previous  Council. 

44.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  provision  in  the  Poor  Law 
Act  of  1845,  that  no  able-bodied  person,  although  destitute, 
should  have  the  right  to  demand  relief,  might  be  continued, 
but  that  Parish  Councils  should  have  the  option,  under 
certain  safeguards,  of  granting  relief  to  such  persons.  In 
my  experience,  I  have  had  to  grant  relief  to  the  able-bodied 
under  exceptional  circumstances. 

45.  Private  benevolence  has  failed,  in  the  towns  at  least, 
to  provide  for  the  destitute  able-bodied,  and  Distress  Com- 
mittees have  not  wholly  met  the  difficulty.  Recently  the 
Distress  Committee  of  Pollokshaws  sent  an  able-bodied  man 
out  of  employment  to  Canada.  Within  ten  days  thereafter 
his  wife  and  seven  dependent  children  were  allowed  outdoor 
relief  by  the  Parish  Council.  Notwithstanding  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Distress  Committee,  the  able-bodied  continue  to  t; 
apply  to  the  Parish  Council.  t 

46.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  State  to  Provision  for 
provide  employment  for  tradesmen  who,  through  trade  unemployed, 
depression  and  it  may  be  other  causes,  are  unable  to  find 
employment ;  but  there  is  a  large  class  of  men — "  tramps,'' 
"  vagrants,''  "loafers,"  and  wastrels" — forwhom  no  sufficient 
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provision  is  made  in  Scotland  although  they  are  destitute; 
and  I  am  of  opinion,  for  various  reasons,  that  it  would  be 
expedient  that  they  should  be  provided  for.  I  am,  how- 
ever, strongly  of  opinion  that  the  only  satisfaotoi'v  way  of 
dealing  with  the  question  is  for  the  State  to  establish  and 
maintain  "labour  colonies"  or  "labour  houses"  in  suit- 
able districts  in  Scotland,  to  which  could  be  committed,  at 
the  instance  of  the  Police  and  Poor  Law  Authorities,  the 
class  referred  to. 

47.  I  think  the  effect  of  such  provision  would  be  wholly 
salutary. 

48.  The  existing  areas  in  numerous  cases  are  unsuitable 
for  the  purpose  of  administering  relief,  principally  through 

,g  Poor  anomalies  in  rating.  Where  the  rate  is  high,  tlie  -poov 
suffer  by  having  inadequate  allowances.  Where  the  rate 
is  high  and  the  area  limited,  an  efficient  official  is  not 
obtainable. 

49.  I  support,  from  my  experience  as  an  inspector,  repre- 
sentations Nos.  4  to  8,  10,  11,  and  17  of  the  Representations 
sent  to  the  Commission  by  my  Parish  Council.  These 
particular  representations  are  as  follow  : — 

(4)  That  power  be  given  to  Parish  Councils  to 
remove  to  hospital,  under  warrant,  destitute  persons 
living  under  insanitary  conditions,  or  under  cir- 
cumstances dangerous  to  themselves  or  to  others. 

(5)  That  powers  be  given  for  detaining  in  the 
poorhouse  paupers  having  venereal  diseases  and 
feeble-minded  persons,  and  for  extending  the  period 
of  notice  of  discharge  from  a  poorhouse  in  the  case 
of  "  in-and-outs "  (one  old  Eastwood  pau.per,  who 
should  never  be  out  of  the  poorhouse,  was  out  and 
in  the  poorhouse  31  times  in  1905  and  22  times  in 
1906). 

(6)  That  wife  and  child  deserters  be  punishable 
at  the  instance  of  the  Crown ;  that  the  present 
maximum  penalty  be  increased  ;  and  that  the  onus 
of  proving  inability  to  maintain  lie  placed  on  the 
deserter. 

(7)  That  parochial  relief  be  deemed  an  alimentary 
debt  against  relatives  legally  liable  to  maintain  the 
person  relieved. 

(8)  That,  notwithstanding  anything  contained  in 
the  Married  Women's  Property  Act,  1877,  it  should 
be  held  that  a  man  is  liable  to  aliment  his  wife's 
parents,  if  able. 

(10)  That  power  be  given  to  Parish  Coimcils  to 
take  the  custody  of  the  children  of  dissolute  parents, 
and  that  the  parents  be  compelled  to  refund  the 
cost  of  their  maintenance  if  they  can  do  so  without 
depriving  themselves  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

(11)  That  Parish  Councils  be  allowed  to  assist 
pauper  children  after  leaving  school  until  they  are 
sixteen  years  of  age. 

(17)  That  the  audit  of  Parish  Council  accounts 
be  as  nearly  as  possible  similar  to  the  audit  of  the 
accounts  of  the  English  Poor  Law  Guardians;  but,  in 
any  case,  that  the  question  of  the  sufficiency  or  in- 
sufficiency of  the  relief  given  to  the  poor,  including 
New  Year  or  similar  treats  to  the  poor  in  a  poor- 
house, be  outwith  the  jiirisdiction  of  the  auditor  ; 
and  further,  that  the  parties  to  be  surcharged  any 
illegal  payment  should  be  the  parties  who  authorise 
the  expenditure. 

50.  From  my  experience  as  collector  of  the  parish  rates, 
I  support  No.  20,  which  is  as  follows : — 

(20)  That  the  36th  and  37th  sections  of  the  Poor 
Law  Amendment  Act  of  1845  be  repealed,  and  that 
the  poor-rate  be  levied  on  the  rental  as  appearing 
in  the  Valuation  Roll, — provision  being  made  for 
the  assessor  making  any  deductions  considered 
necessary  in  the  case  of  railways  and  other  public 
undertakings,  and  also  in  the  ca.'^e  of  agricultural 
subjects.  That  provision  be  also  made  for  collecting 
the  rates  from  proprietors  of  subjects  let  for  a 
shorter  period  than  one  year. 

51.  From  my  experience  as  secretary  of  the  Renfrewshire 
Combination  Poorhouse,  I  support  No.  13  and  the  latter 
part  of  No.  21,  which  are  as  follow  :— 
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(13)  That  the  Local  Government  Board  be  given 
power  to  frame  regulations  for  the  uniform  manage- 
ment of  all  poorhouses  in  Scotland. 

****** 

(21)  That  sub-sections  5  and  6  of  section  28  of 
the  said  Act  be  substituted  for  section  62  of  the 
Poor  Law  (Scotland)  Act  of  1845,  as  amended  by 
section  3  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  (Scotland) 
Act  of  1856. 


52.  From  my  experience  as  secretary  of  the  said  poor-    3Ir  David 
house,  I  also  recommend  that  the  law  should  be  altered  to  Barroivman, 
provide  that  a  Combination  Poorhouse  Committee  should 
be  a  statutory  body,  with  corpoi-ate  powers  ;  and  further, 
that  leaving  the  poorhouse  with  the  iDOorhouse  clothing 
without  permission  should  be  a  punishable  offence. 


and  Mr 
Malcolm  W. 
Scott. 


{Mr  Scott  handed  in  the  following  statement.) 


3  June  1907. 
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53.  I  have  been  engaged  in  Poor  Law  work  since  leaving  Qualifications 
school,  first  in  the  parish  of  Kirkintilloch,  a  mining  centre,  of  witness, 
from  1880  to  1883  ;  secondly,  in  the  old  City  parish  of 
Edinburgh,  from  1883  to  1893,  as  one  of  the  outdoor 

assistant  inspectors,  my  district  comprising  the  Grass- 
market,  Cowgate,  and  Lawnmarket ;  third,  since  1893  I 
have  been  Inspector  of  Poor,  etc.,  in  this  parish.  In 
addition  I  fill  -  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Society  of 
Inspectors  of  Poor  for  Scotland. 

I  am  also  familiar  with  the  methods  of  Poor  Law 
administration  in  England. 

54.  In  this  parish  the  residents  consist  of  Edinburgh  Occupations, 
professional  and  commercial  people  who  travel  out  and  in  earnings 

to  business  ;  second,  those  engaged  in  the  industries  of  ^""^  social 
papermaking  and  agriculture.    In  both  papermaking  and 
agriculture  male  and  female  labour  is  employed.  The 
total  popidation  is  2,518. 

55.  From  a  census  of  persons  over  65  years  of  age  taken 
in  October  1899,  there  were  111  65  years  and  over,  43 
having  over  £1  a  week,  and  67  rmder  £1  a  week.  From 
inquiries  made  this  week  I  find  that  the  average  weelcly 
wage  of  the  various  classes  of  workers  in  this  parish  is  as 
under : — 

Male  skilled  paper  worker  . 

,,  unskilled  „  ... 
Female  skilled      „  ... 

„  unskilled  „  ... 
Male  farm  workers,  including  house 

etc.,  

Female  farm  workers  (wage  only)     .  8s.  to  10  0 

56.  In   this   parish  housing  accommodation   for   the  Housing  of 
working  class  is  very  inadequate,  and  some  of  the  houses  working  class 
available  hardly  satisfy  enlightened  sanitary  conditions,  Cunie. 
and  consequently  rents  are  dear. 

In  the  parish  there  are  some  thirty  Irish  families,  and  ^"^^  paupers, 
of  the  thirty  paupers  presently  on  the  poor  roll  of  the 
parish  seven  are  natives  of  Ireland. 
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Statistics  of  - 
Currie  Parish. 


Cdrrie  Parish. 

Population  in  1845,  2,000. 

„  1901,  2,513. 

Valuation  of  parish  in  1845,  £12,164. 

„  „         1905,  £31,969. 

Poor  rate  per  £  highest  in  1874,  when  9d.  per  £. 

„  „     lowest  from  1900  to  1903,  when  3d.  per  £. 

No.  of  poor  in  1845,  43  ;  in  addition,  36  occasional  poor. 

„  „    1 906,  24  ;  casual  poor,  nil. 

Maintenance  of  poor  in  1845.  £291  ;  occasional  poor,  £77. 
„  „  1906,  £406  ;  casual  poor,  nil. 

57.  Resident  poor  are  dealt  with  by  inspector,  on  personal  Procedure  as 
application  by  the  applicant.    Careful  inquiry  is  made  to  relief  of 
into  the  whole  circumstances  of  each  case,  as  to  ante-  I'esident  poor, 
cedents,  character,  and  circumstances  of  family  (if  any). 

Parish  Council  meet  monthly  and  consider  each  case. 
Those  placed  on  roll  revised  on  report  of  medical  officer 
and  inspector  half-yearly,  or  oftener  when  any  change  in 
circumstances  emerges.  Inspector  visits  at  irregular  and 
periodic  intervals. 

I  find  a  tendency  on  part  of  rural  Councils  not  to  use 
the  poorhouse  sufficiently  as  a  test. 

58.  Casual  and  Vagrant  Poor. — The  practice  previous  to  Casual  and 
my  appointment  was  to  give  money,  and  for  a  year  after  vagrant  poor. 
I  had  nightly  from  one  to  three  tramps  on  an  average  ;  but 

by  strict  adherence  to  the  Local  Government  Board's 
regulations,  and  offering  the  poorhouse,  not  even  giving 
the  cost  for  the  railway  fare,  the  applications  from  this 
class  do  not  amount  to  more  than  one  or  two  a  month. 
Prior  to  1893,  £20  to  £25  a  year  was  dispensed  in  relief 
to  tramps. 

59.  It  is  essential  for  effective  administration  to  have  the  Outdoor 
facilities  to  offer  indoor  relief,  but  the  feeling  amongst  the  versus  indoor 
rural  districts  is  against  offering  the  poorhouse  to  the  relief, 
resident  poor,  even  in  cases  where  the  antecedents  have 

been  far  from  satisfactory. 

60.  Outdoor  relief  is  frequently  given  to  aged  widows 
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li^dng  in  family  with  their  daughters  and  sons-in-law. 
In  cases  of  widows  with  young  families  and  aged 
respectable  couples  it  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  home 
ties,  and  therefore  out-relief  is  essential. 

61.  I  consider  the  judicious  administration  of  both  is 
most  effective,  the  poorhouse  being  applied  as  the  test. 

62.  Of  the  30  ca><es  on  the  roll  at  15th  November  last, 
9  were  males  who  had  heen  farm  or  general  labourers,  10 
were  aged  spinsters  and  widows  over  65  years,  2  widows 
with  young  families,  2  orphans,  5  were  insane,  2  were 
young  persons  between  25  and  30  suffering  from  phthisis. 

63.  Amongst  the  aged  labouring  cases  I  would  say  they 
belonged  to  the  improvident,  who  no  doubt  spent  more  in 
drink  than  their  circumstances  would  warrant. 

I  can  tell  in  my  parish  for  certain  the  cases  who  are 
likely  to  come  on  the  poor  roll.  In  one  case  I  know  a 
labourer  who  spends  from  8s.  to  10s.  a  week  in  drink. 

64.  The  housing  of  the  working  class  to  a  great  extent 
accounts  for  their  habits  and  their  ultimate  impoverished 
condition.  In  certain  parts  of  this  parish  the  premises 
can  hardly  be  said  to  meet  the  sanitary  requirements. 
When  a  family  is  huddled  together  to  sleep,  feed,  and 
cleanse,  without  distinction  of  sexes,  it  is  the  origin  of  a 
good  deal  of  the  social  and  moral  defects  of  our  age. 

65.  Early  and  im^jrovident  marriages  in  many  cases 
prevailing  amongst  this  class,  marriage  being  precipitated 
by  the  lax  standard  of  morals,  is  another  cause  of  pauper- 
ism. Want  of  i^rovision  in  early  life.  The  industrial 
classes  as  a  rule  make  adequate  provision  for  their  burial, 
for  the  parish  seldom  requires  to  bury  a  pauper. 

66.  Another  cause  of  pauperism,  I  consider,  is  the 
operation  of  trades  union  conditions  and  Workmen's 
Compensation  Acts. 

67.  The  present  Council  consists  of  a  W.S.,  three  farmers, 
a  grocer  and  wine  merchant,  a  retired  master  baker,  and  a 
master  blacksmith  The  composition  has  been  much  the 
same  since  1894. 

68.  Provision,  I  consider,  ought  to  be  made  to  enable 
Poor  Law  authorities,  in  conjunction  with  municipal 
authorities,  to  relieve  distress,  but  only  where  the  labour 
test  could  be  applied. 

The  law  has  worked  well  in  Scotland,  and  if  public 
charity  in  the  larger  centres  would  work  in  concert  with 
the  Poor  Law  authorities,  exceptional  cases  need  not  be 
left  unrelieved. 

During  the  past  thirteen  years  I  have  never  known  a 
single  case  in  this  parish  where  it  was  either  necessary  or 
expedient  that  able-bodied  persons  si  ould  have  a  claim  to 
poor  relief. 

69.  The  poor-rate  and  pauperism  in  the  larger  city  areas, 
I  think,  demonstrate  that,  when  the  unit  of  administration 
becomes  too  large,  the  administration  is  neither  economical 
nor  effective. 

70.  Unless  the  responsible  official  is  brought  into  touch 
with  the  recipient,  one  of  the  most  effective  checks  on 
pauperism  is  removed. 

71.  The  existing  areas  might,  by  combination  of  two  or 
more  parishes,  be  enlarged  ;  or  a  union  of  parishes  em- 
bracing the  parishes  in  a  presbytery,  or  within  the  public 
health  district  of  the  county,  with  a  relieving  officer  or 
inspector  in  each  parish,  with  a  superintendent  relieving 
officer,  who  could  act  as  clerk,  etc.,  for  the  union.  In 
upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  jjarishes  in  Scotland,  the 
registered  poor  number  ten  and  under,  and  the  salaries  of 
over  three  hundred  inspectors  is  £20  and  under.  {For 
return  as  to  salaries,  etc.,  of  inspectors  of  poor,  see  App.  No. 
CLXII.  {A).) 

An  enlarged  area  would  remove  some  of  the  existing 
anomalies,  and  reduce  the  tramp  or  vagrant  evil,  who 
could  be  dealt  with  at  a  given  centre. 

72.  The  following  reforms  are  suggested  by  experience: — 

.  (a)  That  wider  areas  in  certain  urban  and  rural 
districts  for  rating  and  administration  are  necessary. 

(6)  That  for  efficient  administration  a  thoroughly 
qualified  inspector  of  poor  is  essential,  and  no  one 
should  be  appointed  without  being  able  to  pass  an 
examination  in  Poor  Law  administration. 

(c)  Relief  in  kind  or  poorhouse  might  be  per- 
missible to  a  destitute  able-bodied  man,  where,  in 
the  case  of  the  wife  or  family,  illness  was  prevalent. 

{d)  Poor  relief  should  be  deemed  a  loan,  and,  in 
proceedings  for  recovery  against  father  or  son,  such 
relief  be  deemed  an  alimentary  debt. 

Sons-in-law  should  be  liable  to  contribute  to  their 
wives'  parents. 


(«)  Appeal  against  refusal  of  relief  to  Sheriff  of  Various 
—  no  use  u\  rural  districts.  suggested 

(/)  Greater  powers  necessary  for  police  and  Poor  reforms. 
Law    authorities  for  dealing  with  tramps  and 
vagrants.   Such  persons  having  children  should  be 
deemed  improper  guardians. 

{g)  Parish  and  police  authorities  should  keep 
records  of  the  vagrant  class,  and  at  half-yearly 
police  census  particulars  should  be  obtained  for 
purposes  of  identification. 

(A)  Penal  reformatories  for  habitual  vagrants  to 
be  provided,  and  power  of  compulsory  detention 
obtained. 

{i)  The  houseless  and  dissolute  poor  of  our  urban 
and  rural  districts  should  be  compelled  to  remain  in 
poorhouse  for  longer  periods  than  at  present  prevail. 

{j)  Poor  Law  authorities  to  have  power  to  deal 
with  pauper  lunatics'  estate,  when  of  small  amount, 
without  the  necessity  for  appointment  of  curator 
bonis. 

{h)  Boarded-out  j^auper  lunatics  should  be  allowed 
to  return  to  asylum  without  requiring  to  be 
re-certified. 

{I)  Children  brought  up  by  the  Parish  Council  to 
remain  under  their  control  till  fifteen  years  of  age. 

(m)  Infant  Life  Protection  Act  to  be  amended  to 
include  where  one  child  only  adopted. 

(w)  Power  should  be  given  to  remove  infirm  or 
sick  poor  to  hospital,  when  they  are  in  circum- 
stances of  danger  to  themselves. 

57038a.  {Chairman.)  I  think  I  had  better  examine  you  on  Need  of 
the  joint  statement  first,  and  defer  anything  I  have  to  say  extension  o 
on  the  individual  statements.     Your  statement  is  very  Local  Gov" 
clear.    There  ai-e  two  powers  that  you  would  like  the  Local  ment  Boar 
Crovernment  Board  to  be  vested  with — first,   additional  powers, 
powers  for  framing  regulations  for  the  management  of 
poorhouses  and  the  administration  of  medical  relief. 

57039.  {To  Mr  Barrowman.)  What  were  the  particular 
points  that  you  had  in  your  mind  there  ? — At  present  the 
Local  Government  Board  have  no  powers  for  initiating 
directly  regulations  for  poorhouses.  They  must  depend  on 
the  local  boards  taking  the  initiative. 

57040.  In  fact,  they  have  to  depend  on  the  indirect 
effect  of  appeals  as  regards  inadequacy  of  relief  ? — To  some 
extent  that  is  so,  but  largely  they  have  no  power  of  initiat- 
ing regulations  making  for  uniform  government  in  poor- 
houses in  Scotland. 

57041.  Or  enforcing  them  ? — It  is  doubtful.  It  depends 
on  how  you  interpret  the  Poor  Law,  which  gives  local 
boards  the  power  to  frame  regulations  for  the  discipline  of 
the  poorhouse.  If  that  is  approved  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  it  seems  to  me  it  is  sufficient,  but  doubt  has 
been  thrown  upon  it,  and,  like  the  English  Unions,  it 
would  be  preferable  to  get  statutory  power  for  punishing 
certain  offences  against  the  discipline  of  the  House. 

57042.  You  would  wish  the  general  powers  to  be  streng*:h- 
ened  with  a  view  to  put  the  Local  Government  Board  of 
Scotland  in  much  the  same  position  as  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  in  England  is  in  ? — Yes. 

57043.  Your  second  suggestion  is  that  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  should  have  power  to  combine,  dissolve,  or 
detach  parishes  for  administrative  purposes.  Would  you 
go  so  far  as  to  give  them  this  power  independent  of  the 
wish  of  the  parishes  ?—  Yes. 

57044.  You  think  that  the  parish  must  be  overlooked  ? — 
Yes  ;  if  you  depend  on  the  parish  you  will  never  get  it. 
If  you  depend  on  a  rich  parish  with  a  low  rate  moving  in 
the  way  of  amalgamation,  you  will  wait  till  doomsday. 

57045.  In  Scotland  they  are  more  tenacious  about  existing 
boundaries? — I  think  the  argument  of  the  pocket  is  the 
strongest.  You  cannot  expect  a  parish  with  a  low  rate 
of  say  22d.  willingly  amalgamating  with  an  adjoining 
parish  having  a  poor-rate  of  Is. 

57046.  Then  you  make  various  suggestions  which  I  think  Care  of 
speak  for  themselves.    With  regard  to  tramps,  you  would  neglected 
like  the  Poor  Law  authorities'  powers  to  be  increased,  that  children, 
if  they  once  get  control  of  the  children  they  should 
continue  to  exercise  it? — Yes,  but  along  with  that  we 

would  like  some  drastic  power  to  prosecute  parents  who 
are  able  to  maintain  their  children.  We  do  not  want  to 
take  the  children  from  dissolute  parents  and  allow  the 
j)arents  to  go  free.  Of  course  that  is  in  connection  with 
the  whole  tramp  and  vagi-ant  question. 

57047.  In  England  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  has  arisen 
in  connection  with  the  children  of  tramps  and  of  ins-and- 
outs.    They  aie  perhaps  sent  to  a  school — tlie  boarding-out 
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of  system  does  not  prevail  so  much  as  here.    Assuming  that 

3cted  the  children  of  dissolute  parents  or  of  tramps  came  under 
Iren.  the  authority  of  the  Parish  Councils,  would  they  be  boarded 
out  ? — Yes,  but  not  necessarily  at  first.  You  require  to  take 
them  into  the  poorhouse  for  some  time  until  you  can  make 
arrangements  for  boarding  them  out,  but  the  ultimate 
destination  would  be  in  the  country  with  suitable  guardians. 

57048.  Is  there  much  inconvenience  caused  by  parents 
requesting  to  get  control  of  their  children  after  they  have 
been  boarded  out  ? — Yes,  we  have  experience  of  that.  If 
they  are  within  striking  distance  of  the  children  they  will 
sometimes  go  and  take  them  away.  I  once  took  two  chil- 
dren from  a  widowed  mother,  a  dissolute  woman,  and  I 
boarded  them  in  a  district  not  too  far  away  from  the  parish, 
with  the  result  that  she  went  and  took  them  away.  When 
they  reach  fourteen  years  of  age  the  parents  want  to  have 
the  children  again  —  whenever  they  are  able  to  work 
they  want  to  get  them. 

57049.  I  understand  ;  you  think  that  the  inducement 
apparently  is  to  get  hold  of  the  child  as  the  wage-earning 
age  approaches  ? — Yes,  and  that  is  why  we  ask  further  that 
we  should  have  control  of  the  children  till  they  reach  the 
age  of  sixteen. 

of  57050.  In  paragraphs  12  and  13  you  would  like  the 

ulsory  powers  asked  for  generally  in  England,  that  there  should 
r  of  be  compulsory  power  of  removal  of  persons  chargeable  who 
val  in      are  living  under  circumstances  of  danger  to  themselves  or 

n  cases,  under  insanitary  conditions? — Yes,  we  are  practically  un- 
animous in  asking  this. 

57051.  I  suppose  cases  of  that  kind  are  common  in  the 
country  as  well  as  in  the  towns  ? — My  parish  is  partly  rural 
and  partly  burghal,  and  I  believe  the  inspectors  throughout 
Scotland  have  all  had  experience  of  cases  that  would  be 
better  in  the  poorhouse  but  they  cannot  get  them  to  go 
voluntarily. 

(Mr  Scott.)  The  same  difficulty  arises  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts as  well  as  in  the  burghal  districts. 

57052.  (Chairman  to  Mr  Scott.)  I  suppose  the  difference 
would  be  that  the  conditions  under  which  they  live, 
though  insanitary  and  dangerous  to  themselves,  do  not 
affect  others  the  same  as  in  the  towns  ? — Not  to  the  same 
extent.  They  are  not  huddled  together  in  the  same  way, 
although  their  domiciles  are  possibly  not  of  a  higher 
standard. 

57053.  The  difficulty  in  these  cases,  I  understand,  is  that 
the  Poor  Law  authority,  being  responsible  for  these  persons 
and  unable  to  remove  them,  have  to  appoint  persons  to 
look  after  them  ? — (Mr  Barrowman.)  Yes,  we  have  to  do 
that  or  else  we  run  the  risk  of  criminal  prosecution  for 
neglect. 

it  to  57054.  Whilst  on  this  point  of  criminal  prosecutions,  I 

1  able-  understand  that  although  the  law  of  Scotland  prohibits 
d  are  relief  being  given  to  the  able-bodied  or  to  their  dependants, 
relief.  yet  if  anything  were  to  happen  to  a  dependant  after  relief 
had  been  refused  by  an  inspector,  he  might  be  liable  to 
prosecution  ? — I  would  not  like  to  say  that  in  carrying  out 
the  law  we  are  liable  to  be  prosecuted  if  the  law  is  that  it 
is  illegal  to  give  relief  to  an  able-bodied  man  or  any  of  his 
dependants.  Now  that  is  the  decision  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  surely  no  inspector  could  be  prosecuted  for 
carrying  out  that  law. 

57055.  I  think  it  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  this  is 
not  so  practical  a  matter  as  to  have  come  under  the  notice 
of  the  inspectors  of  poor  1 — Oh,  yes,  we  have  all  had  to  deal 
with  these  cases,  ana  indeed  in  my  own  statement  I  suggest 
that  we  should  have  powers  to  relieve  the  able-bodied  under 
certain  circumstances. 

57056.  The  medical  officer  plays  a  considerable  part. 
Do  you  consider  that  his  certificate  is  a  safeguard  against 
an  action  being  brought  against  you  if  you  act  on  it  ? — I 
fiiould  think  it  is  sufficient. 

57057.  (To  Mr  Scott.)  And  do  you  think  the  same?— 
Yes. 

(Mr  Barrowman.)  At  the  same  time  we  have  all  had  to 
exercise  a  certain  amount  of  discretion  in  these  cases.  In 
cases  of  real  destitution,  especially  where  there  was  sick- 
ness among  the  dependants,  I  have  broken  the  law,  and  I 
would  do  it  again,  but  I  think  it  is  a  pity  that  we  should 
not  have  the  permission. 

57058.  You  have  frequently  broken  the  law  in  the  sense 
of  giving  relief  where  the  law  implies  that  relief  should 
not  be  given  ? — Yes. 

57059.  Is  that  the  general  experience? — Most  of  the 
inspectors  say  that  they  have  had  to  do  that. 

(Mr  Scott.)  Where  you  get  the  case  of  a  husband  out  of 


work  and  in  destitution,  and  there  is  illness  in  the  family,  Mr  David 

it  has  been  my  experience  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  the  rural  Barroiuman, 
districts  as  well,  that  you  could  not,  from  a  humanitarian     and  Mr 

point  of  view,  refuse  relief.  Malcolm  W. 

(Mr  Barrowman.)  I  can  give  some  very  sad  cases  where  [ 

it  would  really  have  been  almost  culpable  to  have  3  June  1907. 
neglected  them.   

57060.  Really  the  doctor's  certificate  gets  you  out  of  the 
difficulties  which  the  law  places  in  the  way  of  giving 
relief  ? — Yes,  and  we  have  always  the  protection  of  direct- 
ing them  to  the  sheriff  in  giving  a  line  of  refusal  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  able-bodied.  The  sheriff  can  order 
relief,  and  so  it  rests  with  him  to  safeguard  us. 

57061.  Whilst  on  this  point,  do  you  find  that  the  appeal  Effects  of 
to  the  sheriff  results  in  rather  zigzag  decisions  ? — He  system  of 
usually  issues  an  order  for  interim  relief,  and  allows  you  appeal  in 
to  appeal  against  it.  I  do  not  know  that  he  takes  too  Scotland, 
much  pains  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  proper  objects  of 

relief  before  he  grants  the  interim  order. 

57062.  As  regards  the  appeal  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  on  the  grounds  of  inadequate  relief,  would  you  say 
that  that  has  tended  rather  in  the  direction  of  establishing 
uniform  treatment ;  has  it  tended  rather  in  the  direction 
of  uniformity  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  has  had  very  much 
effect  in  that  way. 

57063.  (To  Mr  Scott.)  What  do  you  say  to  that?— I 
should  say,  contrasted  with  the  appeal  to  the  sheriff,  it  has, 
because,  as  you  know,  dealing  with  different  individuals 
over  different  areas,  they  have  all  their  own  individual 
views,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  appeal  to  the  sheriff  has, 
in  my  experience,  tended  in  the  order  for  interim  relief 
being  granted. 

57064.  (To  Mr  Barrowman.)  I  put  it  another  way.  Do 
j'ou  find  your  duties  facilitated  by  the  appeal  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  ? — Yes,  we  have  no  objection  to  an 
appeal  to  the  Local  Government  Board.  If  we  have  a 
good  case  we  are  supported  by  the  Board.  If  an  inspector 
has  a  bad  case — and  there  are  such  cases — then  the  Board 
steps  in  and  orders  relief.  I  have  had  cases  where  there 
was  a  party  living  in  my  parish,  and  I  thought  she  should 
get  relief  ;  the  inspector  of  the  parish  of  settlement  refused 
relief,  and  1  got  the  party  to  ajjpeal  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  with  the  result  that  the  ground  of  objection 
was  removed  and  the  relief  was  granted. 

57065.  You  say  that  the  system  of  appeal,  which  does 
not  exist  in  the  English  law,  works  well  in  Scotland  on  the 
whole  ? — Yes. 

57066.  (To  Mr  Scott.)  Do  you  say  the  same?— Yes,  it  is 
very  satisfactory. 

57067.  (To  Mr  Barrowman.)  Is  it  prized  and  valued  by  Extent  to 
the  section  from  whom  the  jjauperism  comes? — I  do  not  which  pauptrs 
know  that  they  know  much  about  it.    There  are  some  who  ^'^^  cognisant 


of  system  of 
a  ppeal. 


know  about  it,  but  the  majority  do  not. 

57068.  (Mr  Patten- MacDougall  to  Mr  Scott.)  But  there  is 
a  duty  on  the  inspector  to  tell  the  pauper  that  he  has  a 
right  of  appeal  ? — Yes,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  inspector  to  tell 
him  that  he  has  an  appeal  to  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  to  supply  him  with  the  necessary  schedule,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  fill  it  up  for  him. 

57069.  (Ghairm,an  to  Mr  Scott.)  The  inspector  supplies  Distinction 
the  information  on  which  he  can  appeal  ? — He  applies  for  between 

a  blank  schedule,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  inspector  to  fiU  appeals  to 
it  up  for  him,  which  is  done.    Of  course  there  is  a  jjoint  of  Sheriff  and 
dift'erence  between  the  appeal  to  the  sheriff  and  the  appeal  Local  Govern- 
to  the  Local  Government  Board.    The  appeal  to  the  sheriff  ^^^^  Board, 
only  applies  to  the  able-bodied,  and  in  that  case  the  relief 
granted  on  the  order  of  the  sheriff  is  not  reclaimable  from 
the  parish  of  settlement.    The  parish  where  the  application 
is  made  must  bear  that  liability  without  having  recourse 
against  the  parish  of  settlement. 

57070.  Is  the  appeal  limited  to  able-bodied  ? — Entirely. 

(Mr  Barrowman.)  No,  you  can  refuse  a  case  on  other 
grounds  than  being  able-bodied. 

57071.  (Chairman  to  Mr  Scott.)  You  say  in  practice  it  is 
limited  to  able-bodied  ? — Yes. 

(Mr  Barrowman.)  Yes,  but  you  may  refuse  a  case  on 
other  grounds  than  being  able-bodied,  and  they  have  an 
ajjpeal  to  the  sheriff. 

57072.  (Chairman  to  Mr  Scott.)  Then  you  go  on  and  Feeble- 
suggest  in  paragraph  13  that  there  should  be  further  powers  niinded 

of  detention  as  regards  certain  persons.    We  have  had  that  unmarried 
from  a  great  many  others.    Would  you  say  that  any  con-  motl'ers. 
siderable  proportion  of  illegitimate  children  who  have  come 
under  the  control  of  the  Parish  Councils  are  children  of 
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feeble-minded  girls?— I  should  say  that  the  majority  of 
them  are. 

57073.  {To  Mr  Barrowman.)  Is  your  experience  the 
same  ? — I  would  not  go  that  length.  A  proportion  of  them 
are  children  of  feeble-minded  girls,  but  not  the  majority. 

57074.  (To  Mr  Scott.)  I  suppose  that  applies  more  to 
feeble-minded  girls  in  the  rural  districts  ? — Yes,  that  is 
the  class  that  is  burdened  with  illegitimate  children. 

57075.  They  are  not  sufficiently  incapacitated  to  be 
locked  up,  and  they  go  roaming  about  1 — Yes. 

(Mr  Barrowman.)  There  is  another  suggestion  in  con- 
nection with  detention. 

57076.  (Chairman.)  Yes,  you  would  like  the  children  to 
remain  under  the  control  of  the  Parish  Councils  till  they 
are  sixteen  years  of  age  ? — Yes. 

57077.  How  would  you  keep  those  children  ?  Would 
you  keep  them  at  school  ? — I  would  possibly  keep  them  at 
school  if  they  were  behind  with  their  education,  or  if  they 
were  not  very  big  or  strong.  If  they  were  able  for  work 
and  they  got  a  situation,  we  would  like  to  have  control  over 
them  till  that  age  at  least. 

57078.  Would  you  apply  the  age  of  sixteen  to  both 
sexes  ? — Yes,  we  would  give  that  age  as  the  approximate 
age  that  was  desirable. 

57079.  It  is  twelve  just  now? — Twelve  for  girls  and 
fourteen  for  boys,  but  we  keep  them  until  they  leave 
school. 

(Mr  Scott.)  They  are  bound  to  remain  at  school  till 
fourteen  now  under  the  Education  Act. 

57080.  Is  that  the  law  all  over  Scotland  ?— Yes,  fourteen. 

57081.  (To  Mr  Barrowman.)  And  you  cannot  get  rid  of 
them  ? — Certainly,  you  can  get  exemption  if  they  have 
passed  a  certain  standard. 

(Mr  Scott.)  That  is  where  the  parents  are  in  necessitous 
circumstances,  requiring  the  assistance  of  the  family  to 
supplement  the  income  of  the  family.  The  School  Board 
have  permission  under  the  exemption  clauses  of  the  Act  of 
1901  to  grant  exemption  from  school. 

57082.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  If  they  have  passed  a 
certain  standard  ? — Yes. 

57083.  (Professor  Smart.)  But  not  before  thirteen  ? — Not 
before  twelve.  It  is  illegal  to  employ  any  child  under  the 
age  of  twelve. 

57084.  (Mr  Gardiner.)  Would  you  not  like  to  have  it 
altered  to  sixteen  for  girls  1 — The  idea  in  connection  with 
this  was  more  to  give  tlie  Poor  Law  authorities  the  control 
over  the  children  to  prevent  parents,  as  is  often  found, 
coming  and  claiming  them  when  they  reach  this  age,  and 
the  Poor  Law  authorities  have  no  statutory  power  to  retain 
them  under  their  custody — it  was  more  to  have  supervision 
and  control. 

(Mr  Barrowman.)  I  think  sixteen  was  suggested  because 
that  was  the  age  in  connection  with  some  criminal  law. 

57085.  (The  Bishop  of  Ross.)  Sixteen  is  the  age  imder  the 
Industrial  Schools  Act  ? — Yes. 

(Mr  Scott.)  There  would  be  no  objection  so  far  as  the 
members  of  the  Society  are  concerned  to  raise  the  age  to 
any  period  for  that  part  of  it. 

Provifcion  and     57086.  (Chairman  to  Mr  Barrowman.)  Then  you  suggest 
cost  of  pauper  in  paragraph  21  that  the  whole  cost  of  maintenance  of 
lunatics  in      pauper  lunatics  should  be  borne  by  the  State.    What  is  the 
Scotland.       motive  for  making  that  suggestion  1    Is  it  simply  because 
you  think  it  would  be  fairer  ? — We  have  several  reasons 
for  suggesting  that.    We  think  that  lunatics — indeed  we 
think  that  paupers  all  over — are  a  State  charge,  but  we 
know  the  difficulties  of  having  outdoor  paupers  or  even 
the  cost  of  poorhouses  borne  by  the  State,  but  we  don't  see 
the  same  objection  in  regard  to  the  lunatics.    We  think 
that  should  be  a  State  charge,  and  that  would  remove  to  a 
very  large  extent  the  rating  anomalies  that  exist  through- 
out Scotland,  and  also  the  disputes  which  have  largely 
taken  place  over  lunatics  because  of  the  excessive  charge. 

57087.  You  make  a  suggestion  further  down  that  the 
harmless  and  incurable  pauper  lunatics  should  be  separated 
and  maintained  at  a  less  costly  rate  than  at  present  prevails 
in  district  asylums,  the  idea  being  that  there  should  be 
wards  in  the  poorhouses  ?— Either  that  or  separate  asylums, 
as  is  suggested  by  the  Vice-Regal  Commission  in  regard 
to  Ireland.  We  think  there  is  a  great  improvement 
in  Ireland  as  compared  with  Scotland  in  the  matter  of 
these  harmless  lunatics.  We  are  unanimous  in  holding 
that  these  are  maintained  at  an  excessive  cost  in  palatial 
institutions — district  asylums — and  that  they  could  be 
maintained  at  a  much  lower  rate  in  what  are  called 


auxiliary  asylums  in  Ireland,  or  in  lunatic  wards  in.  a  poor-  Provision  at  iiilii'"',^ 
house.    Unfortunately  the  Board  of  Lunacy  have  set  their  cost  of  paup.  j#"" 
face  against  lunatic  wards  in  poorhouses — I  suppose  be-  lunatics  in 
cause  there  is  a  little  jealousy  with  the  Local  Government  Scotland. 
Board  or  something  like  that. 

57088.  What  is  the  pecuniary  effect  on  a  parish  now  ? 
Do  they  have  to  pay  more  if  they  send  a  pauper  lunatic  to 
an  asylum  ?  Would  they  have  to  pay  more  for  that  than 
if  they  kept  him  in  the  poorhouse  ? — Yes,  it  is  a  very  much 
higher  rate.  The  cost  of  a  lunatic  in  an  asylum  comes  to 
about  12s.  6d.  a  week. 

57089.  Then  there  are  deductions  1 — You  have  so  much 
per  week  from  the  local  taxation  account.  The  Govern- 
ment have  admitted  their  right  to  help  in  the  case  of  these 
lunatics  to  the  extent  of  at  least  4s.  a  week,  and  we  do  not 
see  why  they  should  not  go  the  whole  length. 

57090.  Making  the  deduction  of  4s.,  is  the  cost  of  a 
harmless  lunatic  in  a  poorhouse  less  than  the  charge  in 
a  lunatic  asylum  ?— Yes,  they  usually  used  to  cost  about  8s. 
a  week  in  the  poorhouse,  so  that  they  only  cost  you  4s. 
or  thereby  after  getting  the  grant.  In  the  case  of  a  district 
asyhun  they  cost  you  8s.  6d.  or  thereby  after  getting  the 
grant.  The  grant  of  course  makes  no  alteration  in  the 
difference  between  the  net  cost  in  an  asylum  and  the  net 
cost  in  the  lunatic  wards  of  a  poorhouse. 

57091.  That  is  8s.  6d.  net  ?— Yes. 

(Mr  Scoit.)  Another  point  is  that  the  rate  varies  very 
much  over  Scotland.  You  do  not  have  two  asylums 
with  the  same  rate.  You  get  them  from  £26  to  £36  per 
annum. 

57092.  (Chairman  to  Mr  Scott.)  What  is  the  area  of  the 
asylum  ? — The  district  of  a  district  asylum  comprises  a 
number  of  parishes.  It  may  include  two  or  more  counties. 
For  instance,  Midlothian  and  Peebles  are  put  together. 

57093.  (The  Bishop  of  Boss  to  Mr  Barrowman.)  How 
many  district  asylums  do  you  have  in  Scotland  ? — Eighteen. 
Within  recent  years  there  are  some  parishes  that  have  been 
created  districts  for  asylum  purposes — Glasgow,  Edinburgh, 
and  Govan,  and  I  think  Paisley  and  Greenock. 

57094.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  The  grant  is  a  stereo- 
typed sum  ? — Yes. 

(Mr  Scott.)  Of  course  in  addition  there  are  nine  royal 
asylums  and  special  district  asylums. 

57095.  (Chairman  to  Mr  Barrowman.)  If  lunacy  were 
made  an  Imperial  charge,  would  there  not  be  some  risk 
that  there  would  be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  parishes  to 
try  and  get  rid  of  paupers  into  that  institution  1 — I  think 
not.    You  cannot  manufacture  them. 

57096.  But  there  are  a  large  number  just  on  the  line 
where  a  medical  certificate  would  get  rid  of  them  1 — Yes. 
But  if  you  had  these  auxiliary  asylums  

57097.  But  if  you  had  the  two?— If  you  had  the  two  W| 
kinds  of  asylums  the  temptation  would  be  less. 

57098.  I  think  I  have  gone  through  the  suggestions  as  Statutory  ^ 
regards  alterations  in  the  law  affecting  the  administra-  appointmei 
tion  of  the  Poor  Law.    As  regards  the  present  status  of  and  super- 
officers  connected  with  the  Poor  Law,  you  recommend,  annuation  of 
Mr  Barrowman,  that  the  appointment  of  medical  officers, 
governors,  and  matrons  be  a  statutory  one.    I  understand  on^cers, 
that  nobody  connected  with  the  Poor  Law  at  present  is 
entitled  to  superannuation  ? — That  is  so. 

57099.  Is  it  optional  ?— No,  it  is  not  even  optional. 

57100.  Do  parishes  give  no  compensation  of  any  kind  ? 
— They  do  it  in  an  irregular  way. 

57101.  What  sort  of  way? — They  very  often  retain 
an  inspector  nominally  as  inspector  and  appoint  an  assistant 
to  do  his  work,  or  they  appoint  a  new  inspector  and  appoint 
the  old  inspector  as  assistant,  as  that  is  the  only  way.  It 
is  very  irregular. 

57102.  In  your  judgment,  the  lack  of  superannuation 
works  to  the  detriment  of  administration? — I  would  not 
like  to  say  that  the  inspectors  of  Scotland  neglect  their 
duty  because  of  the  want  of  superannuation. 

57103.  But  I  mean  they  are  kept  on  ?— I  follow ;  they 
are  kept  on  long  after  they  are  unfit,  owing  to  age. 

57104.  And  unfit  in  the  judgment  of  the  parish  1 — Yes, 
and  in  the  judgment  of  themselves,  I  have  no  doubt,  and 
in  the  judgment  of  their  brethren  too. 

57105.  There  is  an  interesting  statement  in  the  appendix  Salaries  and 
(see  App.  No.  CLXII.  (A)),  which  is  a  return  of  the  salaries  questioa  of 
paid  to  inspectors  of  poor  in  Scotland  ? — Yes,  miserable.  superannua- 

57106.  There  is  an  enormous  variety  in  the  payments,  pjuraiists. 
I  see  about  750  are  under  £100,  and  then  they  rise,  and 
there  is  one  inspector  that  gets  £1000  ? — Yes,  that  is  Mr 
Motion  in  Glasgow. 
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SVIOY.  Is  he  clerk  and  inspector  1 — He  is  inspector  and 
clerk.    I  think  the  £1000  embraces  them  both. 

57108.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  inspector  of 
poor  is  not  a  whole-time  officer  ? — That  is  so  ;  he  has  to 
take  other  appointments  to  make  a  decent  living. 

57109.  There  would  be  a  difficnlty  about  superannuation 
if  he  was  not  a  whole-time  officer  1 — Yes  ;  but  while  we 
would  like  to  have  the  same  as  the  English  system,  we 
would  be  satisfied  with  Parish  Councils  having  the  permis- 
sion, the  same  as  any  other  employers  of  labour,  to  pension 
an  old  official. 

(Mr  Scott.)  The  superannuation  would  only  apply  to  the 
extent  of  his  salary  as  an  official,  and  that  has  the  same 
effect  as  in  England.  You  have  a  good  many  officials  in 
England  whose  whole  time  is  not  given  up  to  the  parochial 
duties.    It  would  be  the  same  with  the  Scotch  officials. 

57110.  {To  Mr  Barrowman.)  Take  these  very  low 
salaries — £10  and  under.  May  one  say  that  the  salary  is 
regulated  very  largely  by  the  size  of  the  parish  ? — Yes, 
that  is  so.    I  think  Mr  Scott  has  some  statistics. 

{Mr  Scott.)  That  is  so.  I  have  here  one  or  two  parti- 
culars that  I  have  framed  since  I  sent  in  my  last  statement. 

{Mr  Barrowman.)  That  is  one  reason  we  are  asking  for 
extended  boundaries,  in  order  to  get  efficient  officials. 

{Mr  Scott.)  I  find  there  are  254  parishes  in  Scotland 
where  the  paupers  on  the  roll  number  10  and  under. 
There  are  eight  counties  with  less  than  500  paupers  in  each 
county,  ten  with  over  500  and  under  1000,  seven  with 
over  1000  and  under  2000,  six  with  over  2000  and  under 
5000,  and  two  with  over  5000.  Out  of  the  884  parishes, 
there  are  254  with  10  paupers  and  less. 

57111.  Of  course,  the  result  of  the  smallness  of  the  area 
and  the  little  work  required  of  the  Poor  Law  inspector  is  that 
his  office  is  amalgamated  with  other  offices  ? — Yes.  We  have 
put  in  another  statement  showing  the  offices  that  are  held. 

57112.  Yes  ;  I  was  coming  to  that.  In  that  return  you 
state  that  there  are  65  cases  whei'e  the  same  person  acts  as 
inspector  and  clerk.  Then  there  are  203  cases  where  he  is 
insjiector  and  collector.  Tliat  is  collector  of  rates  1 — Yes, 
poor  rates,  school  rates,  registration  and  cemetery  rates, 
wliich  are  the  rates  collected  by  the  Parish  Council.  {Sub- 
sequent to  examination  the  witness  added  a  note  to  the  following 
effect : — These  65  cases  only  refer  to  parishes  where  a  whole 
time  officer  occupies  the  joint  position  of  Inspector  of  Poor 
and  Clerk  to  the  Parish  Counci].  Altogether,  in  824 
parishes  the  Inspector  of  Poor,  either  by  appointment  or 
ex  officio,  is  the  Clerk  to  the  Parish  Council.) 

57113.  In  the  third  column  you  state  that  there  are  152 
cases  where  the  officer  is  inspector,  collector,  and  registrar  ? 
— Yes,  the  three  offices  combined. 

57114.  Then  there  are  205  cases  where  the  officer  i& 
insjiector  and  teacher  ? — Yes.  In  these  cases  a  small  salary 
attaches,  and  they  combine  not  only  the  office  of  the 
inspector,  but  that  of  collector  and  registrar  as  well.  In  a 
good  many  parishes  you  find  the  collector,  registrar,  and 
school  teacher  combined  in  the  one  man. 

57115.  {Mr  Gardiner.)  Does  that  mean  head  teacher  ? — Yes. 
{Mr  Barrowman.)  And  in  a  great  many  cases  although 

they  combine  all  these  offices  they  get  an  inefficient 
inspector  of  poor. 

{Mr  Scott.)  We  find  that  the  schoolmaster  looks  on 
these  offices  as  purely  supplementary.  His  primary  duty 
is  that  of  teacher. 

57116.  {Chairman  to  Mr  Scott.)  How  does  the  combina- 
tion work  in  a  poor  parish  ;  is  it  a  good  one  ? — As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  would  say  that  the  teacher  is  the  most  capable 
man  in  the  parish  to  discharge  the  duties. 

57117.  That  is  in  a  small  parish  ? — Yes. 

57118.  Passing  on  to  the  sixth  column,  "collector," 
what  is  that  1 — Collector  only ;  that  is  where  he  is 
collector  only  apart  from  inspector.  In  a  number  of 
parishes,  the  large  parishes,  the  office  of  collector  is 
separate  from  the  office  of  inspector  of  poor. 

57119.  You  give  the  number  where  the  collector  is 
separate  from  the  inspector  of  poor  ? — Yes. 

57120.  So,  in  the  pre.seut  state  of  things,  the  remedy 
would  be  to  largely  increase  the  area  and  give  super- 
annuation according  to  the  income?— Yes,  increase  the 
area  and  obtain  an  efficient  qualified  Poor  Law  official 

Swith  a  knowledge  of  the  work, 
ning  and      57121.  {To  Mr  Barrowman.)  Have  you  any  suggestion 
ifications  to  make  about  the  selection  of  inspectors  or  their  train- 
Inspectors  Ing  ?— We  suggest  that  the  Local  Government  Board  should 
'oor.  ^vithhold  their  approval  of  the  appointment  of  inspectors 

unless  they  are  qualified  and  trained.  We  find  that  in  some 
appointments  the  local  board  appoint  a  local  man  with  no 


training  and  experience  whatever,  and  those  trained  in 
large  city  offices  have  no  chance  of  promotion  in  con- 
sequence. 

57122.  Are  there  any  cases  where  the  parishes  appoint  a 
member  out  of  the  Parish  Council  ? — Yes,  there  are  cases 
where  members  have  resigned  and  applied  for  an  appoint- 
ment and  have  been  appointed. 

57123.  Are  these  cases  frequent? — I  don't  know  that 
they  are  very  frequent,  but  they  have  happened. 

57124.  What  would  your  idea  of  qualification  be? — 
They  should  have  a  general  education,  and  should  pass 
some  examination  on  the  jDarochial  law  and  its  administra- 
tion. I  would  advocate  something  the  same  as  the  sanitary 
inspectors  have  in  the  way  of  examination  to  certify  that 
they  are  qualified  to  be  sanitary  inspectors.  We  should 
have  something  like  that  for  Poor  Law  officials. 

{Mr  Scott.)  Certainly  they  ought  to  have  some  knowledge 
of  the  statutes  they  are  called  upon  to  administer  and  the 
regulations  of  the  central  board,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
these  local  tradesmen  when  appointed  to  such  an  office  are 
not  cognisant  of,  and  never  become  cognisant  of.  Apart 
from  that,  the  Poor  Law  statutes  and  the  law  of  settlement 
are  very  intricate  matters,  and  they  require  some  training 
and  some  experience  which  a  local  tradesman  never  obtains. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  they  do  have  intricate  cases  to 
deal  with,  they  have  to  employ  legal  knowledge  beyond 
them.selves. 

57125.  There  would  be  a  difficulty  about  making  them 
serve  a  term  of  probation  under  present  conditions  owing 
to  the  smallness  of  the  area  ? — Yes. 

{Mr  Barrowman.)  And  the  small  salary. 

{Mr  Scott.)  1  admit  it  is  quite  impracticable  under  the 
existing  conditions,  but  the  proposal  might  apply  so  far  as 
the  larger  parishes  are  concerned.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  Society  of  Inspectors  of  Poor  might  constitute 
themselves  an  examining  board  with  the  authority  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  might  grant  a  certificate  or 
diploma  to  candidates  which  would  stand  them  in  stead  in 
applying  for  the  larger  parishes  where  a  man's  whole  time 
could  be  devoted  to  his  work.  (Subsequent  to  examination 
the  witnesses  forwarded  a  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by 
tlie  Society  of  Inspectors  of  Poor  in  favour  of  examinations 
and  dijjlomas  for  Inspectors  of  Poor.  See  App.  No. 
CLXII.{B).) 

57126.  {Chairman.)  That  finishes  the  general  memo- 
randum, I  think.  I  should  like  to  put  a  question  on 
paragraph  13  to  you,  Mr  Barrowman,  and  also  to  you, 
Mr  Scott? — {Mr  Barrowman.)  I  have  already  told  you 
about  my  experience  in  dealing  with  able-bodied  persons. 

57127.  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  provisions  in  the 
Poor  Law  Act  of  1845,  that  no  able-bodied  persons  although 
destitute  should  have  the  right  to  demand  relief,  might 
be  continued,  but  that  Parish  Councils  should  have  the 
ojjtion  under  certain  safeguards  of  granting  relief  to  such 
persons  ? — The  old  parochial  boards  thought  that  they  had 
that  liberty  for  four  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
1845,  until  the  House  of  Lords  decided  that  they  had  not. 

57128.  Erom  your  experience  you  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  present  law  is 
too  drastic  ? — Yes. 

57129.  {To  Mr  Scott.)  What  do  you  say  to  that?— We 
might  state  that  under  the  Scottish  law,  prior  to  1845,  the 
then  authority  had  discretionary  power  to  relieve  able- 
bodied  persons,  and  it  was  only  the  phraseology  of  the  Act 
of  1845  aj)parently  that  the  House  of  Lords  fixed  upon  in 
their  decision  which  made  this  fundamental  alteration.  I 
think  that  the  fe'eling  is  general  throughout  Scotland  that 
they  cannot  give  relief  to  destitute  able-bodied  persons. 

57130.  A  literal  and  verbal  adherence  to  the  law  leads 
you  into  difficulties  ? — Yes. 

57131.  In  certain  cases? — Yes,  in  certain  cases.  And,  of 
course,  in  certain  periods  in  the  past  we  have  had  excep- 
tional times  of  distress,  when  the  Local  Government  Board 
were  under  the  necessity  of  issuing  instructions  to  local 
authorities.  In  individual  cases,  where  you  have  illness  in 
the  family  and  want  of  work  and  destitution  on  the  part  of 
the  head  of  the  house,  we  find  it  necessary  to  grant  relief, 
and  in  many  cases  it  is  done  by  the  medical  officer  having 
an  enlarged  or  elastic  conscience— he  can  define  certain 
diseases  that  are  not  very  easily  discoverable. 

{Mr  Barrowman.)  I  jjersonally  go  further  than  this 
option  to  Parish  Councils.  I  don't  know  why  the  law  of 
Scotland  should  be  different  from  the  law  of  England  in 
relieving  destitute  persons,  although  they  are  able-bodied. 
But  if  you  are  to  go  that  length,  then  you  ought  to  have 
some  efficient  means  of  relieving  them,  and  until  you 
provide  that  I  certainly  would  not  advocate  an  alteration 
in  the  law. 


Mr  David 
Barrowman, 

and  Mr 
Malcolm  TV. 
ScoU. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE: 


Mr  David        57163.  What  I  understand  is,  that  if  the  law  was  altered 
Barrowman,  you  would  have  able-bodied  persons  applying  for  relief,  not 
and  Mr      merely  decent  working  people  out  of  work,  but  the  other 
Malcolm  W  ^ass  ?— Yes. 
Scott. 

  57164.   And   therefore  you  must  have   these  labour 

colonies  or  labour  houses  as  a  test  or  place  to  which  you 
can  send  this  other  class  ? — Yes. 

57165.  If  you  alter  the  law  you  must  have  these  estab- 
lished ? — Yes,  you  must  have  suitable  provision  for  them. 

57166.  For  dealing  with  the  undesirable  class  of  able- 
bodied  ? — Yes  ;  you  won't  solve  the  problem  in  any  other 
wav. 

57167.  {To  Mr  Scott.)  Do  you  agree  with  that  ?— Yes. 

57168.  (Mr  Booth  to  Mr  Barrowman.)  For  dealing  with 
all  classes,  both  good  and  bad  ? — No.  If  you  alter  the  law 
you  should  have  it  applicable  to  all  classes,  but  not  com- 
pulsory for  the  parish  to  relieve  them  only  in  that  way. 
They  should  have  the  option  of  relieving  cases  in  the  way 
I  suggest  bj^  giving  outdoor  relief  if  necessary  in  certain 
cases. 

57169.  With  necessary  institutions  for  dealing  with 
proper  method  them  according  to  their  circumstances  ? — Yes.  In  connec- 
tion with  that,  would  you  allow  me  to  say  that  the  tramp 
question,  the  vagrant  question,  is  very  closely  associated  ? 
We  are  here  representing  our  brethren  throughout  Scot- 
land to-day,  and  I  am  sure  that  this,  to  the  most  of 
inspectors,  is  a  most  clamant  thing  calling  for  a  solution, 
the  dealing  with  the  tramp  and  vagrant  class.  The 
inspectors  throughout  the  whole  of  Scotland  feel  that  this 
class  is  a  perfect  nuisance  and  torment  to  them.  There  is 
no  proper  method  of  dealing  with  them,  and  we  inspectors 
think  that  your  Commission  will  sit  in  vain  unless  you  are 
able  to  deal  effectively  with  this  question  of  the  tramp, 
the  vagrant,  and  the  wastrel. 

57170.  {Chairman.)  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  English 
Departmental  Committee's  report? — I  think  they  got 
rather  mixed  up,  and  what  they  have  recommended  is  not 
quite  what  I  would  like.  They  ignore  practically  the 
Poor  Law  authorities  unless  in  the  case  of  female  tramps. 
Now,  however  much  you  may  ignore  the  Poor  Law 
authorities  in  theory,  you  cannot  ignore  them  in  practice 
in  dealing  with  this  class.  I  think  the  recommendations 
of  the  Irish  Vice-Regal  Commission  are  preferable  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  English  Committee. 

57171.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  idea  of  recommending 
the  police  was  that  you  would  be  able  to  establish  a  uniform 
treatment  which  would  not  be  practicable  if  you  left  it 
more  or  less  optional  to  the  ditt'erent  Parish  Councils  ? — I 
don't  see  why  you  should  leave  it  optional  in  dealing  with 
these  people.  Our  idea  is  not  that  you  should  make  pro- 
vision for  tramps  and  vagrants  on  the  roa;],  but  that  you 
should  get  them  removed  from  the  road  as  far  as  possible. 

57172.  Is  the  tramp  a  great  nuisance  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts?— Yes,  a  great  nuisance,  and  every  insj)ector  speaks 
about  it. 

57173.  {To  Mr  Scott.)  What  do  you  say  to  that  ?— It  is 
the  general  complaint,  especially  on  the  main  roads,  that 
it  is  a  constant  source  of  annoyance.  The  difficulty  to 
some  extent  is  due  to  the  small  areas,  to  the  facilities  for 
making  apjilication.  I  believe,  as  I  state  in  my  precis,  that 
if  you  had  a  centre  from  which  they  could  be  dealt  with  in 
a  larger  area,  you  would  modify  the  evil  to  some  extent. 
While  that  class  know  that  they  liave  an  inspector's  office 
in  every  parish,  you  only  perpetuate  it.  My  experience, 
living  out  from  Edinburgh,  has  been  that  where  they  were 
dealt  with  by  lax  administration,  that  was  one  of  the  means 
of  perpetuating  them  and  keeping  them  on  the  road.  ] 
found,  going  out  of  the  Edinburgh  office  here,  that  the 
class  that  came  out  were  the  city  paupers  who  made  a 
circuit  out  my  lengtli  and  came  liome  by  Corstorphine. 
They  would  go  the  round  in  three  or  four  hours  and  over- 
take four  parishes.  Getting  casual  relief  from  the  different 
parishes — as  I  have  found  them  to  do — they  would  come 
back  to  Edinburgh  with  a  good  day's  wage  in  their  pocket. 
That  is  a  sort  of  method  that  has  a  tendency  to  create  a 
large  class,  and  wherever  you  give  them  facilities  and  pro- 
vide them  with  meals  and  lodging,  you  will  find  that  you 
always  keep  them  on  the  road.  Take  the  case  of  Selkirk, 
where  tliey  had  a  casual  house.  An  order  was  given  to 
shelter  them  for  the  night  without  going  through  tlie  regu- 
lations of  the  central  board,  there  was  a  casual  order  given 
just  to  go  to  the  house,  and  the  result  was  that  they  were 
infested,  as  many  as  thirty  coming  in  a  night.  After  that 
place  was  abolished,  the  result  was  that  they  went  down 
to  a  minimum,    I  think  the  Board  are  cognisant  of  the 


circumstances  of  that  case.    There  are  other  parishes  of  Evils  of 
the  same  nature  that  I  could  instance.  lax  adminis- 

57174.  You  speak  of  the  men  who  came  out  from  Edin-  dedins^'^'tli 
burgh  and  walked  through  several  parishes  and  returned  tramps 
with  a  good  day's  wage  in  their  pocket.    How  would  they 

get  that  ? —  By  application  to  the  parish. 

57175.  What  they  brought  back  in  their  pockets  is  what 
they  had  obtained  in  a  number  of  different  parishes  ? — 
Casual  relief. 

57176.  {Mr  Phelps.)  In  money  ?— Yes. 

57177.  Were  they  able-bodied  ?--They  might  have  been 
found  to  be  so  by  some  medical  examination,  but  we  know 
that  this  class  can  assume  a  severe  attack  of  asthma  or 
rheumatism  which  the  average  medical  officer  has  sometimes 
great  difficulty  in  finding. 

57178.  Have  all  these  people  been  passed  by  the  medical 
officer? — No,  that  is  where  the  maladministration  takes 
place,  where  the  official  to  save  himself  trouble,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  case  becoming  a  permanent  burden  on  the  parish, 
relieves  them  in  that  casual  way.  I  found  that  in  the 
parish  of  Currie  £15  to  £20  was  given  in  the  year  in  that 
way.    I  have  never  had  to  give  a  penny  since  I  went  there. 

57179.  Does  your  Association  deal  with  maladministra- 
tion of  that  kind  ? — We  are  cognisant  of  it,  but  we  are  not 
a  disciplinary  society. 

{Mr  Barrowman.)  The  Local  Government  Board  has 
issued  a  rule  that  no  money  is  to  be  given  to  tramps,  but 
that  rule  is  broken  even  yet. 

57180.  {Gliairman  to  Mr  Scott.)  To  put  it  plainly,  it  is 
passing  on  a  tramp,  buying  him  off  to  prevent  his  becom- 
ing a  charge  to  the  parish  ? — To  some  extent.  All  he  wants 
is  a  night's  shelter,  and  of  course  if  there  is  not  a  shelter  in 
that  particular  parish,  then  they  give  him  a  little  casual 
relief  in  a  general  way. 

57181.  They  give  him  lodging  money  ? — Yes. 

{Air  Barrowman.)  The  complaint  about  the  country  is 
that  they  cannot  get  rid  of  these  people.  They  are  the  old 
"  masterful  beggars."  They  will  lie  on  the  door  mat  and 
refuse  to  leave  until  they  get  something.  No  inspector  with 
£10  a  year  would  stand  that  for  the  sake  of  6d. 

{Mr  Scott.)  Sometimes  the  men  of  this  class  are  strong 
able-bodied  men — navvies,  for  instance,  on  the  tramp  ;  and 
they  go  to  the  inspector's  house,  which  occupies  possibly  an 
isolated  position,  and  they  will  make  it  very  uncomfortable 
if  he  refuses  them  2d.  or  6d. 

57182.  {Chairman  to  Mr  Barrowman.)  If  it  is  unpleasant 
for  the  inspector,  is  it  not  sometimes  still  more  unpleasant 
for  the  wife  whose  husband  is  away  ? — It  is  far  more  un- 
pleasant for  her.  I  have  heard  complaints  frequently  from 
the  wives  of  inspectors. 

57183.  And  wives  of  labouring  men — are  they  much 
solicited  in  the  country  ? — I  cannot  say. 

57184.  {To  Mr  Scott.)  Do  you  know? — It  is  principally 
felt  on  the  main  thoroughfares ;  and  in  going  through  a 
hamlet  these  men  make  themselves  very  obnoxious. 

57185.  When  did  you  stop  this  practice  of  paying  money  ? 
— It  has  been  stopped  since  1893. 

57186.  Does  it  prevail  in  many  other  parishes  now  ? — It 
prevails  to  a  great  extent  throughout  the  rural  districts,  I 
have  no  doubt. 

57187.  It  is  a  direct  encouragement  to  the  vagrant? — 
Decidedly.  The  general  experience  where  they  are  dealt 
with  in  that  manner  is  that  by  taking  their  application  and 
sending  them  to  the  medical  officer  you  find  that  you  raise 
their  dander,  and  you  get  the  thing  thrown  in  your  face  ; 
they  say,  "  \V'e  didn't  come  here  to  get  your  line,  we  want 
'  a  night's  shelter,"  and  in  a  good  many  cases  they  with- 
draw' their  application  before  they  proceed  any  further. 

57188.  {To  Air  Barrowman.)  You  are  averse  to  putting  Va»rants 
vagrants  under  the  police  ? — No.  under  police 

{Mr  Scott )  The  Society's  opinion  was  that  the  police  control, 
should  deal  with  the  class  of  vagrant,  and  that  is  my 
opinion  too. 

57189.  {To  Mr  Barrowman.)  You  don't  agree? — I  think 
the  police  and  inspectors  should  be  associated  more  than 
they  are  in  dealing  with  the  tramp  question. 

{Mr  Scott.)  Of  course,  naturally,  that  would  come  if  the 
tramp  upon  further  investigation  was  found  to  be  a  proper 
object  for  relief,  and  then  the  transfer  would  be  from  the 
police  to  the  Poor  Law  authority.  If  he  is  a  tramp  goiiig 
round  about  the  country,  he  should  be  dealt  with  by  the 
police  first. 

57190.  I  see,  Mr  Scott,  you  have  a  suggestion  here  that 
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nts  the  parish  and  police  authorities  should  keep  records  of  the 
police    vagrant  class  ? — Yes. 

57191.  And  you  say  that  at  the  half-yearly  police  census 
particulars  should  be  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  identifica- 
tion 1 — Yes.  Every  half  year  the  police  take  a  census  of  all 
the  vagrants  and  tramps  found  within  their  area.  They 
merely  take  the  numbers  without  any  further  information. 
I  think  that  when  that  trouble  is  taken  by  the  police,  it 
would  not  be  much  additional  labour  if  they  were  to  take 
particulars  whereby  they  could  be  identified  in  future.  A 
record  should  be  kept  at  the  Connty  Police  Office. 

7  as  57192.  I  see  that  your  parish  is  a  comparatively  small 

ctor  of    one,  with  a  population  of  about  2,500 1 — Yes. 

^list.  57193.  What  remuneration  do  you  get  as  inspector  of 

poor  ? — My  salary  as  inspector  is  £60. 

,  57194.  Do  you  have  any  other  offices  besides? — I  have 

all  the  offices  in  the  parish — inspector  of  poor,  registrar, 
clerk  and  treasurer  to  the  School  Board,  clerk  and  trea- 
surer to  the  heritors,  and  to  the  various  lighting  and  water 
committees,  which  practically  take  up  my  whole  time. 

57195.  In  fact  you  hold  all  the  offices  except  that  of 
schoolmaster  ? — Yes. 

57196.  What  does  that  come  to  in  the  vear — about 
£300?— No,  £180. 

57197.  The  whole  thing?— Yes. 

enrol  of  57198.  {Mr  Booth  to  Air  Barrovmian.)  I  gather  with  re- 

ifints.        gard  to  the  vagrants,  yon  think  the  subject  is  too  com 

plicated  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  police,  and  it  contains  a 

Poor  Law  element  ? — Yes,  it  does. 

57199.  I  notice  that  all  your  recommendations  require 
the  underlying  change  of  enlargement  of  area  ? — Yes, 
almost  all. 

jination  57200.  In  your  fourth  paragrajjli  yon  suggest  that  the 
Tishes  Local  Government  Board  should  be  empowered  to  combine 
ietails  of  or  detach  parishes  for  administrative  purposes.  That 
ce.  means  complete  combination? — Yes. 

57201.  You  would  only  put  the  limit  that  the  com- 
bination so  resulting  should  not  be  too  large  for  efficient 
and  effective  control  ? — Yes. 

57202.  That  is  not  a  very  close  limit.  Yon  would  be 
able  to  have  a  very  considerable  area  ? — Yes. 

57203.  There  is  another  form  of  combination  which  is 
carried  out  in  Scotland  where  there  is  only  one  poorhouse 
for  more  than  one  parish  ? — Yes,  I  know  something  about 
that,  because  I  am  secretary  and  treasurer  to  the  Renfrew- 
shire combination  poorhouse. 

57204.  That  is  a  form  of  combination  for  a  special 
purpose  ? — Yes,  but  it  is  not  extra  satisfactory. 

57205.  How  is  it  done  ?  Do  parishes  that  combine  share 
the  cost  of  the  poorhouse  which  they  jointly  use  ? — It  must 
be  a  voluntary  combination, 

57206.  I  understand  that? — You  will  observe  that  I 
recommend  that  this  combination  poorhouse  conmiittee 
should  be  a  statutory  body  with  greater  powers. 

57207.  Is  that  in  your  other  paper  ? — Yes,  in  the  last 
paragraph. 

57208.  As  a  voluntary  combination  they  have  a  common 
purse  by  that  combination  ? — They  have  not.  It  is  a 
voluntary  contract  that  is  entered  into  among  these 
parishes,  and  you  arrange  that  they  take  out  so  many 
shares  in  this  combination,  or  so  many  beds  if  you  count  a 
share  as  equivalent  to  a  bed.  They  pay  for  the  cost  of  the 
buildings,  and  also  for  the  management  of  the  poorhouse 
in  proportion  to  these  shares  or  beds  that  they  take.  The 
cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  is  according  to  the 
number  of  poor  that  they  send.  In  getting  up  this  com- 
bination contract  for  Renfrewshire,  I  inquired  at  a  great 
many  combination  poorhouses  in  Scotland,  and  I  came 
across  one  combination  contract  where  the  cost  of  the 
buildings  and  management  was  met  according  to  the 
valuation  of  the  various  parishes.  That  struck  me  as  a 
very  reasonable  arrangement,  and  I  spoke  about  it  in 
connection  with  ours,  but  it  was  utterly  impossible  to 
get  it  adopted.  With  a  parish  such  as  Cathcart,  having  a 
valuation  of  over  £200,000,  and  a  very  small  number  of 
poor,  and  a  parish  such  as  Neilston,  with  a  valuation  of  a 
little  over  £100,000,  and  a  very  large  number  of  poor — 
perhaps  double  the  number  in  Cathcart — you  could  not 
get  these  parishes  to  agree  to  this  basis  of  payment  accord- 
ing to  valuation.  I  should  like  to  see  something  like  that, 
however,  to  equalise  the  rates. 

57209.  Is  the  management  representative  of  the  parishes  ? 
— Yes. 


57210.  They  send  actual  members  of  their  councils  to    Mr  David 
share  in  the  management  ? — Yes,  in  the  management  of  the  Barrowman, 
poorhouse.  "''"■'^ 

57211.  And  the  system  applies  both  to  urban  and  rural  Scott. 

districts  ? — Jt  applies  in  all  districts  where  you  have  a  

combination  poorhouse  ;  but  where  you  have  a  parish  with  3  June  1907. 
a  large  enough  population  they  can  erect  a  poorhouse  for 
themselves,  and  they  have  done  it  all  over  the  country.  It 

is  only  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  parishes  which  are  unable 
to  erect  for  themselves  that  they  go  in  for  this  combination. 
We  would  like  to  see  the  provisions  for  this  combination 
altered  somewhat. 

57213.  Take  paragraph  9,  which  deals  with  the  taking  of  Care  of 
children  away  from  their  dissolute  parents.    You  said  it  neglected 
would  not  do  to  give  the  parents  an  advantage  in  that  children, 
matter.    Would  you  reckon  to  be  able  to  make  them  pay  1 

— If  possible  by  some  drastic  means  if  you  get  at  them,  but 
the  majority  jow  cannot  get  at.  I  think  they  should  be 
sent  to  a  labour  colony  or  workhouse. 

57214.  You  suggest  that  the  parents  be  sent  to  an  institu- 
tion of  that  sort,  while  the  children  are  taken  away  from 
them  ? — Yes. 

57215.  If  you  take  away  the  children  it  is  not  generally 
with  the  parents'  goodwill ;  they  would  rather  keep  the 
children  than  lose  them? — They  always  profess  that,  but 
they  are  not  very  long  away  before  they  get  reconciled 
to  it. 

57216.  Until  they  reach  an  age  when  they  can  work?— 
Yes,  but  under  the  Custody  of  Children  Act  we  have  certain 
powers.  You  can  refuse  to  hand  the  children  back  to  the 
parents  until  they  get  an  order  of  court,  and  if  you  can 
show  that  they  are  unfit,  their  application  for  an  order  will 
likely  be  refused.  I  have  taken  children  away  from 
mothers  when  they  became  chargeable,  and  I  have  refused 
to  hand  them  over  again  under  that  Act. 

57217.  You  do  not  have  the  same  law  with  regard  to 
adoption  as  they  have  in  England.  Can  Parish  Councils 
adopt  children  ? — No,  I  don't  think  so. 

{Mr  Scott.)  It  is  only  under  the  Custody  of  Children  Act 
where  they  become  chargeable  to  the  parish.  The  parish 
has  power  to  retain  them  until  they  get  an  order  from  the 
court. 

57218.  Have  you  any  means  of  separating  the  children 
from  their  parents  ? — Not  unless  under  that  Act. 

{Mr  Barrowman.)  And  by  refusing  to  tell  them  where 
they  are,  as  I  have  done. 

57219.  Your  object  in  your  suggestion  to  increase  the 
age,  Mr  Barrowman,  is  to  let  them  reach  the  age  when  they 
are  sufficiently  self-supporting  and  strong  enough  in  their 
individuality  to  stand  alone  ? — Yes. 

{Mr  Scott.)  Yes. 

57220.  {To  Mr  Barrowman.)  With  regard  to  the  districts  Lunatic 
for  lunatic  asylums — are  these  districts  used  for  any  other  asylum 
purposes,  or  simply  for  that  one  purpose  ? — Just  for  that  districts., 
purpose,  although  in  some  cases  they  are  taking  in  private 
patients  without  going  through  the  inspector  of  poor. 

57221.  The  districts  are  either  counties  or  multiples  of 
counties  ? — Yes. 

57222.  Are  the  parish  boundaries  and  the  county  bound- 
aries almost  always  coterminous  ? — Yes.  The  Boundaries' 
Commissioners  arranged  that,  except  in  a  few  cases.  My 
parish  is  one  of  the  exceptions,  being  partly  in  Glasgow 
and  partly  in  Renfrewshire.  There  are  only  a  very  few 
cases  where  the  boundaries  are  not  coterminous. 

57223.  {Mr  Phelps  to  Mr  Barrowman.)  As  to  administra-  Procedure  as 
tion,  a  person  in  distress  makes  application  to  you  for  application- 

for  outrelief. 


a 

relief  ? 


-Yes. 


57224.  You  enter  that  application  in  a  book  ? — Yes. 

57225.  With  what  amount  of  detail  ?— Full  details. 

57226.  Including  wnat  ? — The  book  is  a  record  of  appli- 
cations supplied  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  It  in- 
cludes particulars  about  almost  everything,  but  I  even  go 
beyond  the  statutory  questions  and  enter  further  par- 
ticulars.   It  gives  every  information. 

57227.  Is  that  book  submitted  to  the  general  superin- 
tendent?— It  is  submitted  to  the  Parish  Council  in  the 
first  place,  and  then  to  the  general  superintendent  when  he 
visits  the  parish. 

57228.  AVhat  proportion  of  the  relief  in  your  parish  is  Proportion  of 
given  in  money  and  what  proportion  is  given  in  kind  ? —  relief  given  in 
A  very  small  proportion  is  given  in  kind.  kind  and 

57229.  One-tenth  ? — No,  a  mere  fraction.  We  only  give 
it  in  kind  to  a  few  cases  under  exceptional  circumstances, 
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where  they  are  unable  to  take  care  of  money.  Otherwise 
they  are  offered  the  poorhouse. 

57230.  Would  that  be  because  of  their  habits  of  life  1 — 
Yes,  purely. 

57231.  What  class  of  people  would  you  have  who  were 
eligible  for  outdoor  relief  under  those  circumstances  1 — We 
have  a  great  many  cases  applying  where  the  husband  has 
been  sent  to  prison  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  and  where 
there  are  children.  The  woman  is  perhaps  not  very 
capable  of  taking  care  of  money,  and  in  such  a  case  we 
would  give  a  line  for  provisions  for  the  time  of  her  husband's 
imj^risonment. 

57232.  What  will  she  do  iir  the  matter  of  rent  ? — The 
rent  is  monthly  and  it  runs  on.  They  cannot  be  turned 
out  for  the  short  time  of  imjjrisonment. 

57233.  You  have  no  rule  that  the  widows  of  prisoners 
are  to  be  relieved  by  the  poorhouse  1 — No,  although  we 
have  tried  it  several  times.  Speaking  generally,  it  is  a 
good  rule. 

57234.  If  you  give  the  offer  of  relief  from  the  poorhou:^e 
only,  and  the  person  does  not  go  into  the  poorhouse,  what 
is  your  duty  ? — Our  duty  ends. 

57235.  Are  you  ever  instructed  by  the  Parish  Council  to 
watch  the  case  ? — No. 

57236.  You  would  not  give  any  relief  in  money  under 
those  circumstances  ? — Not  as  a  rule,  but  I  have  done  it  in 
exceptional  cases. 

57237.  {To  Mr  Scott.)  What  is  your  practice  ?- Our 
practice  is  that  if  the  manner  of  relief  is  not  accepted,  then 
our  responsibility  ends  there,  unless  there  is  a  re-appli- 
cation. 

57238.  Suppose  you  take  the  case  of  an  old  bedridden 
woman,  who  would  be  much  better  in  the  poorhouse  or 

cils  on  refusal  liospital,  but  who  refuses  to  go,  do  you  feel  you  have 
ot  paupers  to  digdiarged  your  responsibility  ?— No,  not  in  a  case  like 
that.  In  a  case  like  that,  if  the  woman  absolutely  refused, 
we  woidd  require  to  make  some  provision  through  relatives, 
and  if  not  by  that  means,  then  by  getting  someone  to 
take  care  of  her. 

57239.  You  would  practically  have  to  give  her  outdoor 
relief  ?— Yes. 

57240.  How  long  would  that  continue  1 — As  long  as  it 
was  required,  if  you  could  not  get  her  to  go  to  the  poor- 
house. 

57241.  She  would  be  practically  defying  the  Parish 
Council  in  that  matter  1 — Yes. 

57242.  (To  Mr  Barrovmian.)  Do  you  make  payment  to 
your  poor  people  in  their  own  houses  ? — No,  they  come  to 
my  office. 

57243.  In  larger  parishes  and  towns  do  they  have  pay 
stations  ? — Yes.  I  have  a  pay  station  in  my  parish,  which 
is  not  a  large  one.  I  go  to  a  village  and  pay  them  there  to 
save  them  coming  to  my  office. 

57244.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  good  system  ? — Yes  ;  I 
think  it  is  a  pity  to  have  twenty  old  women  walking  two 
miles  when  the  inspector  can  walk  it. 

57245.  Don't  you  think  it  is  better  that  the  inspector 
should  visit  them  in  their  own  houses  and  pay  them  there  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  know  what  good  that  would  do. 

57246.  He  would  get  a  better  knowledge  of  the  cases  ? — 
We  know  them  all.  I  have  found  them  with  a  gill  bottle 
of  whisky  that  they  have  got  between  the  pay  station  and 
their  house,  but  that  was  not  unexpected. 

57247.  {To  Mr  Scott.)  Do  you  agree  that  it  is  not  desir- 
able or  necessary  to  pay  the  cases  in  their  own  houses  ? — It 
is  not  necessary,  and  it  would  increase  the  management. 

57248.  It  would  increase  your  knowledge  of  the  cases  ? — 
We  are  under  obligation  to  make  certain  statutory  visits 
twice  a  year.  A  Parish  Council  can  make  whatever  regula- 
tion it' considers  desirable,  and  some  of  them  have  four 
visits  in  the  year.  Most  of  the  inspectors  who  take  an 
intelligent  interest  in  their  work  consider  it  necessary  to 
pay  the  visits  at  irregular  times.  If  you  call  at  a  special 
period  of  the  year,  then  the  pauper  is  aware  of  the  date 
of  your  visit,  and,  of  course,  everything  is  in  preparation. 

57249.  {To  Mr  Barrowman.)  Have  you  any  rules  about 
paying  relief  to  children  ? — There  are  no  regular  rules  by 
the  Parish  Council,  but  I  insist  that  no  children  shall  come 
to  my  office  for  the  aliment.  They  have  attempted  that 
and  they  do  it  yet,  but  I  have  even  retained  the  money 
until  the  adult  came  for  it,  because  I  do  not  believe  in 
mixing  up  the  children  with  the  adults  in  the  pay  hall. 


57250.  Is  that  rule  generally  observed  ? — I  cannot  say.    Payment  of 
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57251.  Has  your  Association  ever  pronounced  on  a 
point  of  that  sort  ? — No. 

57252.  {To  Mr  Scott.)  Do  you  know  about  that?— In  a 
good  many  cases  children  do  come  for  the  payment  of  the 
aliment. 


57253.  Do  you  think  it  a  good  system  ?- 
all  desirable. 


-No,  it  is  not  at 
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57254.  I  see  you  speak  about  the  size  of  districts  and 
the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  a  large  number  of  cases 
effectively.  What  kind  of  number,  Mr  Scott,  woidd  you 
say  an  inspector  of  poor  can  deal  with  satisfactorily  ? — Of 
course  it  is  rather  difficult  to  answer  that  question  right 
off,  but  1  know  that  in  the  city  districts  from  1 50  to  200 
registered  cases  are  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a 
district  inspector.  But  then  in  addition  to  that  he  has  to 
deal  witli  all  the  applications  received  in  that  district,  and 
he  may  have  on  an  average  from  six  to  ten  new  cases  each 
day.  Under  the  Scottish  law  he  has  all  the  investigation 
to  make  in  regard  to  the  circimistances  of  each  case,  and, 
in  addition,  to  determine  the  parish  of  settlement.  That 
clerical  work  and  investigation  work  monopolise  almost 
two-thirds  of  the  time  in  the  city  parishes. 

57255.  You  would  say  that  from  150  to  200  cases  were 
about  as  many  as  a  man  could  handle  ? — Yes,  that  is 
registered  cases. 

57256.  That  is  in  the  city  ?— Yes. 

57257.  It  would  be  different  in  the  country  ? — Yes. 

57258.  {Chairvian  to  Mr  Scott.)    Has  the  inspector  to 
deal  with  lunacy  cases  ? — Yes. 

57259.  Do  they  take  up  much  time  ? — As  a  rule  they  do. 
You  generally  find  that  a  lunacy  case  monopolises  the 
greater  part  of  a  day. 

{Mr  Barrowman.)    And  they  usually  occur  at  night,  or 
on  Sunday,  or  on  Saturday  afternoon. 

57260.  {Mr  Phelps  to  Mr  Barrowman.)  Do  you  find 
that  much  of  your  time  is  taken  up  with  settlement 
cases  1 — Not  very  much.  I  think  that  in  making  inquiries 
as  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case  it  takes  very  little 
additional  time  to  go  into  the  settlement  as  well. 

57261.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  with  regard  to 
settlement,  as  to  its  modification  1 — My  suggestions  are 
enlarged  areas — that  would  remove  a  large  number  of 
dispirtes  ;  then  the  payment  of  lunatics — they  have  formed 
a  large  part  of  the  cases  that  have  been  disputed.  Another 
suggestion  is  that  you  should  fix  the  age  for  children  uj)  to 
which  age  they  take  the  settlement  of  their  parents. 

57262.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  abolishing  settlement 
altogether  1 — You  cannot  abolish  the  law  of  settlement 
altogether  unless  you  have  a  national  jjoor  rate. 

57263.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  a  national  poor  rate ? — 
There  are  various  ideas  about  that.  I  understand  that  the 
Irish  idea  is  a  poor  rate  raised  in  Ireland  alone. 

57264.  Do  you  mean  it  would  be  levied  on  lands  and 
houses  as  now,  or  that  it  should  be  paid  as  income  tax  ?— 
I  do  not  care  how  you  raise  it  as  long  as  it  is  a  national 
jDOor  rate.  The  idea  is  to  get  it  out  of  means  and  sub- 
stance. 

57265.  Do  you  think  it  would  make  for  economy  in 
administration  ? — It  would  if  you  abolished  outdoor  relief, 
but  you  could  not  have  economy  in  administration  if  you 
gave  to  the  local  body  the  administration  of  what  you  got 
out  of  the  national  exchequer  ;  you  would  require  to  take 
it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  local  body,  or  abolish  outdoor 
relief,  which  might  be  a  very  good  thing,  but  I  do  not 
think  the  countrj'  is  ready  for  it. 

57266.  You  could  only  apply  a  national  poor  rate  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  institutions  ? — Yes,  and  we  advocate 
that. 

57267.  You  would  not  carry  it  beyond  that  ? — No.  ^ 

57268.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  put  poorhouses  on  the 
national  rate  1 — I  say  that  I  am  oi  opinion  that  a  Govern- 
ment grant  for  indoor  relief  would  be  a  desirable  thing, 
not  only  as  an  inducement  to  Parish  Councils  to  offer  such 
relief  more  frequently,  but  also  in  assisting  to  remove 
rating  anomalies.  I  do  not  think  you  could  possibly  have 
the  whole  of  the  poorhouses  maintained  by  the  national 
rate. 

57269.  How  far  are  the  poorhouses  adequate  for  accom-  Accommocla- 
modation  now  ? — In  some  cases  they  are  inadequate  and  in  tion  in 
other  cases  they  are  more  than  adequate.    I  think  Mr  existing 
MacNeill,  when  he  was  visiting  officer,  remarked  on  two  poorhouses. 
poorhouses  in  Caithness,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  where 
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they  had  accommodation  for  over  a  hundred  inmates,  and 
there  were  only  thirteen  in  both  poorhouses  with  a  staff  of 
eleven  officials. 

57270.  I  see  you  are  very  severe  on  cases  of  desertion. 
Do  Parish  Councils  make  any  distinction  in  cases  of 
desertion  as  to  where  the  culpability  lies  'I — Yes. 

57271.  You  have  no  uniformity  ? — No.  There  are  cases 
that  I  would  not  prosecute  for  desertion.  I  am  so  satisfied 
that  the  woman  is  so  much  to  blame  that  I  would  not 
dream  of  prosecuting  the  husband. 

57272.  Do  you  give  relief  in  cases  of  deserted  wives  ? — 
Almost  never.  In  cases  where  we  are  satisfied  that  the 
woman  is  quite  decent  and  respectable,  and  that  it  is 
through  no  fault  of  hers  that  the  husband  has  gone,  then 
we  do  give  outdoor  relief. 

5727.'?.  But  you  find  those  cases  very  rare  ? — Yes,  there 
are  faults  on  both  sides  in  almost  every  case. 

57274.  {To  Mr  Scott.)  Then  you  speak  of  indifferent 
housing  ? — Yes. 

57275.  Do  the  Parish  Council  take  any  cognizance  of 
that  ?— No. 

57276.  Do  they  give  outdoor  relief  indiscriminately 
without  asking  about  the  accommodation  of  the  houses  1— 
No. 

57277.  Do  you  find  that  where  the  housing  is  bad  they 
refuse  outdoor  relief  ? — Not  unless  they  are  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  state. 

57278.  In  the  course  of  the  last  year,  how  many  cases  have 
you  had  where  outdoor  relief  has  been  refused  on  that 
ground  ? — None. 

57279.  And  in  the  course  of  the  last  five  years  ? — None. 

57280.  Do  they  ever  report  such  cases  to  the  local 
sanitary  authority  ? — I  think  it  has  been  reported  in  one 
instance. 

57281.  Take  a  case  of  overcrowding.  They  are  quite 
indifferent  in  their  administration  in  regard  to  that  1 
— That  is  the  Parish  Council  ? 

57282.  Yes  ? — Not  so  far  as  my  Parish  Council  are  con- 
cerned, because  most  of  the  cases  of  our  outdoor  roll  are 
aged  couples  living  together. 

57283.  But  in  a  case  where  there  was  distinct  over- 
crowding in  the  family,  would  they  take  that  into  account  ? 
— I  do  not  think  so.  That  was  not  the  case  in  Edinburgh 
when  I  was  there. 

57284.  Take  phthisis  ;  would  they  give  outdoor  relief 
there  ? — Yes,  when  the  case  was  a  proper  object  for  relief. 

57285.  Would  they  consider  the  conditions  under  whidi 
they  lived  1 — They  might  make  a  representation  and 
endeavour  to  get  the  case  removed,  but  beyond  that  they 
could  take  no  action. 

57286.  I  see  that  a  large  number  of  Irish  received  relief  in 
yottr  district  ? — Yes. 

57287.  What  has  brought  them  in  ? — I  think  it  was  origin- 
ally due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  hill  parts  of  my  parish  the 
Edinburgh  reservoirs  and  waterworks  were  made  about 
1827.  I  think  they  must  have  come  at  that  period  and 
have  remained  on. 

57288.  You  find  that  they  are  less  thrifty  than  the  original 
population  1 — Yes. 

57289.  {Miss  Hill  to  Mr  Barrowman.)  In  paragraph  13 
you  say  that  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  provision  in  the 
Poor  Law  Act  of  1845  that  no  able-bodied  person,  although 
destitute,  should  have  the  right  to  demand  relief,  might  be 
continued,  but  that  Parish  Councils  should  have  the  option 
of  granting  relief.  Is  that  a  general  opinion  among  the 
inspectors  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

57290.  It  is  your  own  individual  opinion  ? — No,  it  is  held 
by  a  large  number,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  uni- 
versal. 

57291.  You  would  not  propose  to  go  a  step  further,  and 
give  an  able-bodied  person  a  right  of  relief  ?— Not  unless 
you  make  sufficient  provision  for  that  class  by  a  labour 
test. 

57292.  We  have  been  informed  that  the  Scottish  consider 
that  their  Poor  Law  is  much  more  satisfactory  than  the 
English  Poor  Law  in  so  far  as  it  excludes  the  able-bodied. 
Is  that  a  general  ojiinion,  or  are  people  much  divided  ? — 
There  is  a  division  of  opinion  on  that  subject,  but  I  think 
the  majority  of  parochial  officials  and  members  of  Parish 
Councils  are  opposed  to  giving  the  able-bodied  a  right  to 
demand  relief. 
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57293.  And  they  would  be  opposed  to  this  medium 
course  1 — I  do  not  think  they  would  be  opposed  to  this 
option. 

57294.  Except  that  I  suppose  then  there  would  be  a  temp- 
tation to  the  Parish  Councils  to  do  so, — it  would  be  much 
more  difficult  for  them  to  refiise  1 — I  am  afraid  that  an 
option  would  count  much  the  same  thing  as  a  right. 

57295.  And  practically  the  option  would  be  used  very 
largely  by  the  councils  1 — Yes. 

57296.  {Mr  Gardiner  to  Mr  Barrowman.)  I  notice  from 
paragraph  16  that  you  want  the  liability  for  maintenance 
extended  to  sons-in-law  ? — Yes,  we  come  across  cases  where 
a  son-in-law  is  well-to-do,  and  he  is  not  legally  liable  under 
the  decisions  of  the  Court  following  the  Married  Women's 
Property  Act.  We  had  no  idea  that  that  Act  was  ever 
passed  with  the  intention  of  relieving  sons-in-law.  It  is  by 
some  loophole  that  their  liability  has  been  excluded  under 
that  Act.  There  were  several  decisions  by  the  sheriff 
courts,  some  in  favour  of  the  son-in-law  still  being  held 
liable  for  parents  of  the  wife,  and  others  against  it,  until  I 
think  it  went  to  the  Court  of  Session,  where  it  was  decided 
that  the  Married  Women's  Property  Act  applied  in  these 
cases.  But  we  had  no  idea  that  that  Act  was  ever  intended 
to  cover  such  cases. 

57297.  You  think  that  on  the  whole  sons-in-law  ought  to 
be  liable  ? — Yes,  if  they  are  able.  It  is  a  natural  obli- 
gation. 

57298.  It  would  not  tend  to  interfere  with  the  relationship 
between  the  husband  and  wife  ? — No,  I  think  if  a  man  and 
wife  are  of  the  right  sort  the  wife's  obligations  to  her 
parents  should  be  transferred  to  her  husband. 

57299.  In  those  cases  no  legal  compulsion  would  be  re- 
quired ? — I  would  suppose  so. 

57300.  You  have  to  consider  the  wrong  sort  of  course  ? — 
Yes. 

57301 .  {To  Mr  Scott.)  Do  you  agree  with  that,  Mr  Scott  ? 
— Yes.  I  have  seen  cases  where  a  family  of  daughters  all 
took  husbands  and  the  old  couple  left  in  destitution.  Now 
I  consider  that  both  morally  and  legallj'  the  husband 
shoidd  be  compelled  to  contribute  in  cases  like  that. 

57302.  {To  Mr  Barro%oman.)  Referring  to  paragraph  12,  Qualification 
you  would  like  an  order  from  the  sheriff  or  some  one  of  and  training 
that  kind  ?— Yes.  of  relieving 

57303.  You  want  a  sheriffs  order  ? — Yes,  we  want  some 
magistrate's  order. 

57304.  As  regards  the  answer  that  you  both  made  about 
the  training  of  relieving  officers,  you  used  the  words 
"  qualification  "  and  "  training,"  and  also  the  word  "  selec- 
tion." Now,  what  do  you  mean  by  the  training  of  a 
relieving  officer  ? — He  must  have  some  experience  of  the 
work. 

57305.  Will  you  tell  me  in  wliat  way  ? — As  assistant  in 
an  office  where  assistants  are  trained. 

57306.  As  a  paid  assistant? — Yes.  He  should  have 
some  chance  of  promotion  where  he  is  trained  in  an  office 
for  four  years  or  more. 

57307.  He  should  have  training  under  the  supervision 
of  an  inspector  1 — Yes. 

57308.  And  not  of  the  central  authority? — No.  He 
■would  iiass  some  examination  that  would  be  instituted  by 
the  central  authority  to  show  that  he  had  experience  and 
qualifications. 

57309.  As  a  preliminary  to  training  ? — We  have  not 
thought  of  a  preliminary  examination  to  the  training. 

57310.  {To  Mr  Scott.)  Have  you  thought  out  any  plan  of 
a  service  of  inspectors  of  poor  ? — Not  beyond  the  practical 
training  under  an  inspector. 

57311.  Or  a  clerk  in  a  big  office? — Yes,  and  then  an 
examination  which  might  be  instituted  under  the  authority 
of  the  central  board. 

57312.  You  have  not  gone  any  further  than  that  ? — No. 

57313.  {To  Mr  Barrowman.)  Can  a  parish  withdraw  Withdrawal 
from  a  combination  poorhciise  at  will? — No,  not  unless  of  Parish  from 
the  contract  does  not  bind  them,  but  almost  invariably  the  combination 
contract  binds  them  to  remain  in  unless  with  the  consent  poorhouse. 

of  the  other  parishes. 

57314.  Do  I  understand  you  rightly  that  you   wish  Care  of 
powers  of  adoption  of  children  to  be  given  to  parish  neglected 
councils  ?— No.  children. 

{Mr  Scott.)  No. 

{Mr  Barrowman.)  Unless  in  those  cases  we  referred  to. 

57315.  Cruelty  to  children  cases? — We  wish  to  take 
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those  cases  where  they  are  so  bad  that  they  are  unable  to 
look  after  their  children. 

57316.  And  the  parents  should  lose  all  control  for  life  ? 
— Not  for  life,  but  until  the  parent  showed  reformation. 

57317.  That  would  be  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  or 
eighteen  ? — It  might  be  less. 

{Mr  Scott.)  We  wish  to  be  able  to  deal  with  the  cases  of 
vagrants  wandering  through  the  country. 

57318.  Do  you  inspect  boarded-out  children  ? — We  visit 
the  boarded-out  children  regularly  along  with  the  registered 
poor. 

57319.  That  is  three  times  a  year? — It  is  according  to 
the  regulations  of  the  Parish  Council.  They  may  say  four 
times  or  six  times  a  year,  whatever  times  may  be  specified. 

57320.  You  pay  the  charges  for  boarding  out  to  the 
guardians  ? — The  aliment  is  fixed  by  the  Council  and  paid 
by  the  inspector. 

57321.  Do  you  think  that  inspection  is  adequate — would 
you  like  to  have  more  of  it  ? — I  think  it  is  quite  adequate. 
In  addition  to  the  i^arish  of  settlement  making  visitation, 
the  parish  in  which  they  are  resident  has  also  a  certain 
supervision. 

57322.  So  that  means  four  or  five  inspections  a  year  1 — 
They  may  not  necessarily  inspect  the  children,  but  they 
are  supposed  to  take  supervision  of  them. 

57323.  Do  you  inspect  the  boarded-out  lunatics  ? — Yes, 
the  inspector  does  that. 

57324.  How  often  ? — Twice  a  year. 

(Mr  Barroiomayi.)  Over  and  above  that  the  Board  of 
Lunacy  officer  visits  at  least  once  a  year. 

57325.  Both  male  and  female  ? — Yes. 

57326.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  female 
officers  visiting  the  female  lunatics? — Where  there  are  a 
large  number  of  cases  it  might  be  advisable,  but  if  the 
male  officer  is  a  married  man  I  do  not  see  that  there  should 
be  any  difficulty. 

Workmen's  57327.  {To  Mr  Scott.)  In  paragraph  14  you  say  that  the 
Compensation  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  is  a  cause  of  pauperism. 
Act  as  a  cause  Can  you  give  any  definite  cases  ? — I  cannot  state  any 
of  pauperism,  definite  cases  from  my  own  experience,  but  I  have 
information  about  a  number. 

57328.  Are  these  in  your  own  district  ? — No. 

57329.  {Professor  Smart  to  Mr  Scott.)  Are  these  casual 
shelters  universal  in  all  parishes  ? — They  are  pretty  general 
throughout  the  country. 

57330.  But  they  are  not  universal  1 — No. 

57331 .  Do  they  belong  to  private  owners  as  a  rule  ? — 
Sometimes  they  do,  and  sometimes  they  are  houses  rented 
by  the  Parish  Council.  The  Parish  Council  rent  a  house 
and  put  a  pauper  in  charge  of  it,  and  they  pay  her  either 
an  aliment  or  a  wage — you  may  call  it  the  one  or  the 
other. 

57332.  The  former  are  purely  private  lodging-houses  ? — 
They  consist  of  a  room  or  two  rooms,  as  the  case  may  be. 

57333.  And  are  they  under  supervision  ? — Not  beyond 
the  supervision  of  tlie  inspector  of  poor  if  it  is  rented  by 
the  Parish  Council,  but  if  it  is  a  private  house  then  there 
is  no  supervision  beyond  that  of  the  sanitary  authorities. 

57334.  If  you  were  an  inspector  in  a  rural  parish,  and 
an  able-bodied  man  came  to  you  at  night  and  said  he  was 
starving  and  had  no  money,  would  you  send  him  to  one 
of  those  casual  shelters  ? — If  the  parish  provided  such  a 
thing. 

57335.  And  if  they  did  not,  would  you  send  him  to  a 
lodging-house? — No,  not  if  the  man  was  able-bodied  and 
could  be  dealt  with  in  the  ordinary  way  by  application  and 
medical  certificate. 

57336.  But  if  he  came  late  at  night  ? — If  he  was  able- 
bodied  and  admittedly  so,  I  would  refuse. 

57337.  You  would  refuse  absolutely  ? — Yes. 

57338.  Do  you  think  that  is  usually  done? — No,  I 
daresay  it  is  not  usually  done.  The  casual  relief  that  is 
given  is  a  simple  method  of  getting  rid  of  the  case. 

57339.  Actual  money  is  given? — Yes. 

57340.  To  enable  the  man  to  go  to  a  lodging-house  ? — - 
Yes,  or  to  provide  himself. 

57341.  So  you  virtually  recognise  relief  of  the  able- 
bodied  to  that  extent  ? — Yes,  to  that  extent. 

57342.  You  are  pleased  with  the  method  of  election  of 
Parish  Councils  ? — Yes,  it  is  a  distinct  improvement  upon 
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what  formerly  existed,  and  it  seems  to  work  satis-  Election  an 
factorily.  personnel  o 

57343.  Do  you  think  the  personnel  of  the  Parish  Councils  Qounoiis 
is  satisfactory  also  ? — In   some  districts  it  may  not  be 

quite  satisfactory.  In  a  good  many  cases  I  know  that 
they  are  not  much  removed  from  the  state  of  pauperism 
themselves. 

57344.  But  on  the  whole  they  are  satisfactory  ? — Yes. 

57345.  {To  Mr  Barrowman.)  Eegarding  paragraph  17,  Dissolute 
have  you  thought  of  any  plan  of  getting  pensions  assigned  pensioners 
in  the  case  of  soldiers  who  have  become  paupers  ? — Assigned  becoming 
to  some  outside  parties  ?  paupers. 

57346.  No,  assigned  to  the  poorhouse  authorities  ? — We 
attach  the  pensions  in  these  cases. 

57347.  Absolutely  ? — Yes,  to  the  extent  of  the  average 
cost  per  day  in  the  poorhouse. 

57348.  What  is  meant  by  what  I  have  heard,  that  a 
pauper  discharges  himself  and  drinks  his  whole  pension  ?— 
He  cannot  do  that,  because  we  have  attached  a  portion  of 
it,  but  he  is  often  able  to  go  and  drink  with  the  balance. 

57349.  How  do  you  attach  any  portion  of  it  ? — We  claim 
from  the  War  Office.  It  is  deducted  from  the  pension  at 
the  next  quarterly  pay  day. 

57350.  Is  that  quite  a  common  thing  ? — Yes. 

57351.  By  arrangement  with  the  War  Office? — Yes.  I 
had  a  drunken  character  who  had  an  Indian  pension,  and 
they  would  not  allow  us  to  attach  it.  It  had  to  be  paid  to 
the  man,  and  he  went  and  drank  the  whole  of  it. 

{Mr  Scott.)  We  can  only  charge  the  exact  cost  per  day 
in  the  poorhouse,  and  he  may  have  a  balance  to  draw. 

57352.  Suppose  he  gets  his  pension  on  1  st  January,  and 
he  goes  out  on  1st  January,  what  portion  coidd  you  attach  ? 
— He  has  to  get  his  certificate  of  identity  signed  by  the 
medical  officer,  and  we  send  in  our  claim  along  with  the 
certificate  to  the  War  Office. 

57353.  For  past  expenses  ? — Yes. 

{Mr  Barrowman.)  And  it  is  deducted  from  the  future. 

57354.  {The  Bishop  of  Boss  to  Mr  Barrowman.)  Do  you 
think  it  desirable  that  the  pension  should  be  paid  oftener 
than  quarterly  ? — That  class  are  not  able  to  keep  a  pension 
or  allowance  for  any  length  of  time.  Whenever  they  get  a 
large  sum  it  goes  away  at  once.  If  they  were  paid  fort- 
nightly it  would  be  about  as  much  as  they  could  take 
care  of. 

57355.  Through  whom  would  you  have  it  paid  fort- 
nightly?— Through  the  post  office. 

57356.  And  by  the  War  Office  authorities  ?— Yes,  the 
pension  authorities. 

57357.  The  pensioner  would  have  to  be  identified  each 
fortnight,  I  suj^pose  ? — Some  arrangement  would  require 
to  be  made  for  that.  I  do  not  think  it  is  an  insuperable 
difficulty. 

57358.  There  may  be  some  additional  expense  ? — Yes. 

57359.  {Mr  Fatten  MacDougall  to  Mr  Scott.)    Both  of  Training  and 
you  gentlemen  have  had,  before  you  reached  your  present  qualifications 
positions  as  inspectors,  considerable  training  in  other  posts  ?  °^  Inspectors 
I  think  you  both  began  in  the  offices  of  other  inspectors  of  °^  Poor, 
poor  ? — Yes. 

57360.  And  that  is  the  kind  of  training  which  you  think 
is  extremely  beneficial  before  you  are  placed  in  the  position 

of  full  insjjectors  ? — Yes.  * 

57361.  That  is  what  you  suggest  should  be  carried  out  to 
a  certain  extent  ? — Yes. 

57362.  When  gentlemen  are  appointed  to  the  office  of 
inspectors  of  poor,  they  ought  to  have  had  some  previous 
experience  in  Poor  Law  admmistration  ? — Yes. 

57363.  Apart  from  the  question  as  to  whether  there 
should  be  some  specific  examination? — Yes. 

57364.  And  from  your  knowledge,  it  is  a  usual  practice 
in  Scotland,  that  except  in  very  small  parishes  if  possible 
an  inspector  of  poor  should  have  had  some  previous 
experience? — It  is  becoming  more  general,  but  formerly 
it  was  not. 

57365.  As  regards  the  amalgamation  of  parishes,  which  Number  of 
you  think  would  be  a  good  thing,  I  suppose  one  very  cases  dealt 
material  matter  in  order  to  enable  you  to  administer  your  with  by 
parish  well  is  that  it  should  not  be  too  large,  so  that  you  Inspector 
may  yourself  have  individual  knowledge  of  the  people  who  °^  Poor- 
are  either  in  receipt  of  relief  or  are  likely  to  ajDply  for 

relief  ? — Yes. 

57366.  And  you  think  that  is  almost  a  requisite  on  the 
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iUmber  of  part  of  inspectors  in  order  to  have  efficient  administration  ? 
,ses  dealt      — Yes. 

th  by  (^Mr  Barrowman.)    I  should  put  the  number  of  poor  that 

ispector  of    one  inspector  could  take  suijervision  of  much  higher  than 
Mr  Scott  has  done. 

57367.  To  what  extent  ? — If  you  include  lunatics  in  the 
asylum  and  poorhouse  cases  and  such  like,  there  is  no 
reason  why  an  insjjector  should  not  be  able  to  supervise 
very  efficiently  a  poor  roll  of  from  500  to  1000.  Of  course 
that  is  with  assistance.  He  would  well  be  able  to  know 
all  about  them. 

57368.  He  would  have  a  knowledge  of  the  individual 
paupers  ? — Yes. 

57369.  And  their  surroundings? — Yes,  of  course  with 
assistance. 

57370.  He  would  require  to  be  a  whole-time  official  ? 
— Yes. 

57371.  Of  course  that  mainly  refers  to  the  large  city 
parishes  ? — I  am  afraid  you  would  require  to  deal  with 
them  in  a  special  manner.  I  tliink  they  are  too  large  in 
some  cases. 

xtension  of  57372.  You  were  asked  as  regards  the  poorhouse  rules. 
)wers  of  I  think  the  position  is  this,  that  shortly  after  the  passing 
seal  Govern-  gf  the  1845  Act  certain  model  rules  were  drawn  up  by  the 
—4.  T>.__,i     ]3q^j,(J  Qf  Supervision  ? — Yes. 

57373.  And  it  is  optional  on  the  part  of  the  poorhouse 
committees  to  adopt  these  rules  ? — Yes. 

57374.  There  is  no  compulsory  power  on  the  part  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  or  the  poorhouse  conmiittees  to 
put  these  rules  into  operation  ? — That  is  so. 

57375.  You  think  it  right  that  such  power  should  be 
given  to  the  Local  Government  Board? — Yes,  for  the 
uniform  management  of  poorhouses. 

57376.  In  paragraph  14  you  say  that  Parish  Councils 
should  have  power  under  suitable  arrangements  to  emigrate 
children.    That  power  does  not  exist  at  present  ? — No. 

57377.  The  view  being  that  Parish  Councils  having 
boarded-out  children  or  children  under  their  care  are 
more  or  less  in  the  position  of  the  parents  of  the  children, 
and  the  children  ought  not  to  be  removed  out  of  their 
jurisdiction.  I  think  that  is  the  view  that  holds  in 
Scotland  ?— (Mr  Scott.)  Yes. 

57378.  {To  Mr  Scott.)  And  that  is  the  reason  why 
emigration  has  not  been  permitted  where  powers  have 
been  asked  to  sanction  emigration  ? — Yes. 

57379.  Do  you  think  that  should  be  altered  ? — There  are 
cases  where  it  might  be  necessary  under  the  approval  of 
the  central  board  to  have  power  to  do  that,  because  in  some 
instances  I  have  known  them  to  get  Quarrier's  Homes  to 
take  over  the  children,  perhaps  with  a  view  to  sending 
the  children  out  to  relatives  abroad. 

57380.  They  were  handed  over  by  the  Parish  Councils 
to  Quarrier's  Homes  and  then  they  were  emigrated  ? — Yes. 

57381.  The  Parish  Councils  relieving  themselves  of 
responsibility  in  the  matter  ? — Yes. 

{Mr  Barrowman.)  We  only  want  the  power  that 
Quarrier's  and  these  other  homes  have  under  suitable 
circumstances  and  arrangements  to  send  children  abroad. 


Mr  David 
Barrowman, 

and  Mr 
Malcolm  W. 
Scott. 

3  June  1907. 


Poor  Law  re- 
lief to  operate 
as  an  assigna- 
tion of 
property. 


^or  Law 
elief  to 


57382.  In  paragraph  15  you  suggest  that  application  for 
Poor  Law  relief  should  be  held  to  operate  as  an  assignation 
perate  as  an  of  property  to  extent  of  advances  and  interests,  the 
ssignation  of  conditions  at  present  being,  I  think,  that  no  property  to 
)roperty. 


which  a  pauper  may  at  the  time  be  entitled  or  may  after- 
wards succeed,  may  be  claimed  against  him  by  the  Parish 
Council  unless  they  have  obtained  an  assignation  when 
relief  was  first  given  1 — Yes,  even  with  an  assignation  it 
would  be  held  to  be  irrecoverable,  because  they  are  not  in 
possession  of  any  means  when  they  are  chargeable  to  the 
parish.    It  is  something  they  may  fall  heir  to  afterwards. 

57383.  That  is  what  you  want  to  get  at  ? — Yes. 
{Mr  Scott.)    We  want  to  have  power  to  recover  advances. 

57384.  {To  Mr  Barrowman.)  Not  only  as  against  what 
the  jmuper  lias  at  the  time  when  he  gets  relief,  but  also 
against  anything  to  which  he  may  succeed  afterwards  ? — 
Yes. 

57385.  The  Parish  Council  are  not  entitled  to  get  any 
funds  to  which  the  pauper  succeeds  later  on  ? — That  is  so. 

57386.  Suppose  the  pauper  inherits  something  and  ceases 
to  be  a  pauper,  tbe  Parish  Council  have  no  right  of  relief 
against  the  money  to  which  he  succeeds  ? — That  is  so. 

57387.  And  you  wish  the  law  altered  in  that  respect  ? — 
Yes. 

57388.  In  paragraph  27  of  your  joint  statement  you  say  Government 
that  Parish  Council  auditors  should  be  appointed  and  paid  audit  prefer- 
as  in  England.    I  do  not  quite  follow  what  you  are  hinting  able  for 

at  there  ? — There  are  complaints  throughout  Scotland  that  Parish 
the  auditors  appointed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  Councils, 
have  to  serve  their  apprenticeship  in  their  Poor  Law 
knowledge  and  otherwise,  and  we  are  subject  to  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  these  different  auditors,  who  have  no 
special  training  in  parochial  accounting.  Besides,  we  have 
to  pay  the  wliole  cost  of  these  auditors.  We  think  the 
English  system  is  preferable,  the  auditors  being  civil 
servants  paid  by  the  Exchequer  with  recovery  of  so  much 
from  the  unions.  You  would  then  have  uniformity  and  we 
would  know  where  we  stood. 

57389.  You  prefer  a  government  audit  to  the  existing 
conditions  in  Scotland  ? — Yes. 

57390.  And  you  think  that  would  be  more  satisfactory 
and  lead  to  greater  uniformity  ? — Yes. 

57391.  It  would  necessarily  involve  knowledge  of 
Poor  Law  legislation  on  the  part  of  the  people  appointed  ? 
—Yes. 

57392.  And  also  of  administration? — Yes. 
{Mr  Scott.)    That  is  so. 

57393.  With  reference  to  the  responsibility  of  inspectors  Responsi- 
of  poor  in  the  case  to  which  the  chairman  drew  your  bility  of 
attention  where  relief  is  refused,  I  do  not  know  whether  Inspector  of 
you  are  aware  of  the  only  case  so  far  as  I  know  in  Scotland  Poor  on 
where  criminal  proceedings  were  taken  ? — Yes,  there  was  refusing  relief, 
a  case  in  Orkney. 

57394.  I  daresay  you  are  aware  that  that  case  is  cited 
in  the  report  of  the  Dei^artmental  Committee  on  Medical 
Eelief,  and  a  full  account  of  it  is  given  on  page  83.  The 
result  was  that  it  was  admitted  by  the  inspector  of  poor 
there  that  he  had  committed  an  error  of  judgment  which 
amounted  to  neglect  of  duty,  but  fortunately  it  did  not 
result  in  either  causing  or  accelerating  the  old  woman's 
death,  and  accordingly  it  was  not  visited  criminally  upon 
him  at  all.  The  circumstances  were  such  that  in  the  first 
instance  the  Crown  authorities  thought  it  was  right  to  take 
action  ? — Yes. 

57395.  Are  you  aware  of  that  ?— I  remember  the  trial 
at  the  time. 


Mr  John  Thomson,  called  and  examined. 


Mr.  John 
Thovison. 


57396.  {Chairman.)  You  are  Governor  of  Govan  Poor- 
house and  President  of  the  Association  of  Poorhouse 
Governors  for  Scotland  ? — Yes. 

57397.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  send  us  a  state- 
ment. I  understand  the  first  part  of  that  paper  represents 
your  own  views  and  experience,  and  in  the  second  part 
you  allude  to  the  request  which  you  are  authorised  to  make 
on  behalf  of  the  association  of  poorhouse  governors  in 
connection  with  tenure  of  office  and  superannuation? — 
Yes. 


{The  witness  handed  in  the  following  statement.) 

Juahfications  1.  From  May  1875  to  May  1882  I  was  Governor  of  the 
>f witness.       Buchan   Combination   Poorhouse,    East  Aberdeenshire; 

from  May  1882  to  March  1893  Superintendent  of  the 


Eiccartsbar  Asylum,  Paisley  ;  and  from  March  1893  I  have 
held  my  present  appointment. 

Social  Condition  of  Govan  Parish. 

2.  Excepting  Hillhead  and  Kelvinside  on  the  north.  Social 
Pollokshields  and  Dumbreck  on  the  south,  the  population  conditions  of 
is  largely  composed  of  the  artisan  and  labouring  classes.       Govan  Parish. 

Indoor  and  Outdoor  Relief. 

3.  Indoor  relief  seems  to  me  to  be  the  best  way  of  dealing  Class  best 
with  the  aged  and  infirm,  the  dissolute,  the  improvident,  benefited  by 
and  a  growing  class  who  migrate  between  the  "  model,"  the  i'l^oo'"  relief, 
poorhouse,  and  frequently  the  prison.    Of  the  first-named 

class,  a  large  proportion  of  them  have  no  friends  to  care 
for  or  take  an  interest  in  them,  and,  sad  to  say,  not  a  few 
have  friends  and  families  who  will  not  do  so. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE: 


Mr  John 
Thomson. 


The  Classes  of  Persons  applying  for  Relief. 

  4.  The  following  table  gives  the  number  and  ages  of  the 

3  June  1907   persons  who  received  indoor  relief  during  the  years  1897 
 '  and  1906.    Children  are  not  included. 


Number  and 
ages  of  indoor 
paupers  in 
Go  van  during 
1906-7. 


Causes  of 
pauperism. 


1897. 


15  to  25.- 

25  to  35. 

36  to  45. 

45  to  55. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

House, 
Hospital, 

22 

38 

59 

82 

92 

81 

122 

70 

46 

36 

86 

60 

108 

57 

85 

39 

Total, 

68 

74 

145 

142 

200 

138 

207 

109 

55  to  65. 

Over. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

House, . 
Hospital, 

162 

75 

124 

92 

581 

438 

59 

42 

51 

57 

435 

291 

Total, 

221 

117 

175 

149 

1,016 

729 

1006. 


15  to  25. 

25  to  35. 

35  to  45. 

45  to  55. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

House, 
Hospital, 

94 
103 

77 

68 

161 
167 

142 
81 

312 
219 

114 
99 

391 
212 

152 

80 

Total, 

207 

145 

328 

223 

531 

213 

603 

232 

55  to  65. 

Over. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

House, . 
Hospital, 

416 
149 

132 
54 

274 
105 

113 
114 

1,648 
965 

729 
496 

Total, 

565 

186 

379 

229 

2,613 

1,226 

5.  The  above  figures  show  an  increase  of  157'4  per  cent, 
in  the  number  of  males  and  68'2  per  cent,  in  the  number 
of  females  admitted,  or  a  total  increase  of  120  per  cent, 
during  the  last  decade,  while  the  increase  in  the  population 
may  be  stated  as  8  5  or  9  per  cent.  There  is  an  increase  of 
121"7  per  cent,  of  males  and  70"44  who  received  treatment 
in  the  hospital  ;  an  increase  of  158'1  per  cent,  in  the 
number  of  males  between  the  ages  of  15  and  45  and  of 
172  per  cent,  in  those  between  the  ages  of  45  and  65  who 
were  admitted  direct  to  the  poorhouse,  and  did  not  pass 
through  the  hospital. 


The  Causes  of  Pauperism. 

6.  The  main  causes  of  pauperism  are  intemperance, 
trade  union  conditions  of  labour,  the  Employers'  Liability 
Act,  and  improvident  marriages  ;  the  last  has,  I  think,  a 
considerable  bearing  on  the  first,  particularly  in  a  parish 
such  as  Go  van,  where  the  majority  of  the  young  women  are 
engaged  in  factories,  warehouses,  shops,  etc.  ;  too  few  of 
them  care  to  learn  cooking  and  housekeeping.  The  result 
is  often  a  miserable  home,  and  the  husband  finds  more 
comfort  in  the  public-house  or  in  the  "model."  The 
trades  union  insists  on  a  uniform  rate  of  wages,  and  em- 
ployers naturally  prefer  the  younger  and  more  active. 
The  same  applies  to  the  Employers'  Liability  Act ;  a  man 
with  grey  hairs  or  spectacles  is  badly  handicapped. 


The  Expediency  and  probable  Effect  of  giving  Able-bodied  ; 
Persons  a  Claim  to  Parochial  Relief. 

7.  In  a  parish  such  as  Govan,  where  labour  disputes  Expediency 
affecting  large  bodies  of  men  might  occur  at  any  time,  the  of  giving  . 
right  to  demand  relief  on  the  part  of  able-bodied  persons  parochial 
would  be  a  serious  matter.    To  meet  such  a  demand  would  relief  to  able- 
mean  a  large  addition  to  buildings  ;  and  supposing  outdoor  bodied, 
relief  were  given,  it  might  mean  at  any  time  a  large  • 
addition  to  the  rates.    In  my  opinion,  distress  committees 
are  best  fitted  to  meet  emergencies  of  the  kind.  They 
should  have  powers  to  acquire  land  or  carry  on  industries 
where  a  certain  return  could  be  got  in  labour. 


The  Suitability  of  existing  Areas  for  the  Purpose 
of  administering  Relief. 


8.  For  ordinary  administration,  too  large  areas  do  not 
tend  to  economy  or  efficiency  in  administration;  and  in 
many  of  the  sparsely  populated  parishes,  particularly  in  the 
Highlands  and  Islands,  such  areas  would  entail  hardships 
on  the  recipients,  whether  indoor  or  outdoor  relief  were 
given. 

9.  TJie  Children. — These  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
kept  apart  from  the  adult  inmates,  and  in  the  larger 
houses,  in  separate  buildings,  parents  and  friends  being 
allowed  to  see  them  at  reasonable  and  stated  times.  Such 
a  home  can  be  seen  at  Govan  poorhouse.  There  is  also  a 
Convalescent  Home  in  the  Island  of  Bute,  where  the  Parish 
Council  rent  a  fine  old  house  which  gives  accommodation 
for  thirty  children,  and  to  which  the  more  delicate  of  the 
children  are  sent  in  rotatioru  Powers  should  be  given  to 
Parish  Councils  and  House  Committees  to  assist  children 
desirous  of  learning  trades,  and  to  prevent  dissolute  parents 
or  friends  from  removing  them. 

10.  The  Adtdts. — Powers  should  be  given  to  detain  for 
a  stated  period  persons  who  are  by  habit  and  repute  "  ins 
and  outs,"  particularly  in  the  case  of  those  who  have 
families.  Labour  colonies,  or  separate  buildings,  should  be 
provided  for  the  increasing  number  of  comparatively  young 
men  and  lads  who  frequent  some  of  our  poorhouses.  They 
are  a  source  of  annoyance  to  the  older  inmates,  and  inter- 
fere with  their  freedom  and  comfort.  During  the  last 
decade  there  has  been  an  increase  of  158  per  cent,  in  the 
number  of  this  class  admitted  direct  to  the  poorhouse. 

11.  Sane  Epileptics. — These  should  not  be  sent  to  the 
ordinary  wards  of  a  poorhouse.  There  can,  I  think,  be 
little  doubt  as  to  the  benefit  to  them  of  congenial,  healthy 
outdoor  work.  A  sufficient  number  of  parishes  might  be 
combined  to  warrant  the  formation  of  a  separate  establish- 
ment, where  they  might  be  employed  in  the  cultivation  of 
land,  etc. 

Discipline  of  Poorhouse  Inmates. 

12.  Except  for  trifling  cases,  punishments  for  offences 
should  be  dealt  with,  as  m  England,  by  the  Sheriff,  magis- 
trate, or  justice  of  peace.  Any  punishment  the  House 
Committee  or  Governor  of  a  Scottish  poorhouse  can  inflict 
is  no  deterrent  to  a  certain  class  of  inmate,  and  its  legality 
is  doubtful. 

13.  On  behalf  of  the  Association  of  Poorhouse  Governors 
for  Scotland,  of  which  I  am  President,  I  would  respectfully 
ask  the  Royal  Commission  to  give  their  most  favourable 
consideration  to  our  request  to  have  the  Scottish  Law 
assimilated  to  that  of  England  and  Ireland  in  regard  to 
tenure  of  office  and  superannuation. 

14.  Excepting  inspectors  of  poor  and  poorhouse  medical 
officers,  Poor  Law  officials  in  Scotland  are  appointed  and 
dismissed  on  the  sole  authority  of  the  Parish  Councils  ;  and 
considering  the  difficult  and  often  delicate  duties  governors 
and  matrons  have  to  perform,  our  Association  humbly 
submit  that,  in  fairness,  we  should  have  the  right  of  appeal 
to  the  JjOcal  Government  Board. 

15.  As  regards  superannuation,  our  Association  hope 
and  believe  that  poorhouse  governors  have  as  high  an 
appreciation  of  their  duties  as  the  Poor  Law  officials  in 
England  and  Ireland,  and  they  respectfully  urge  that  their 
claim  to  equal  treatment  will  be  acknowledged. 

57398.  {Chairman.)  The  poorhouse  officers,  I  assume, 
are  all  whole-time  officers  ? — That  is  so. 

57399.  Is  there  any  case  where  there  is  a  poorhouse 
officer  who  is  not  a  whole-time  officer  1 — I  am  not  aware 
of  any  governor  or  matron  who  is  not  a  whole-time  officer, 
and  I  do  not  know  of  any  poorhouse  official  who  is  not 
wholly  engaged  in  that  work. 


Suitability  of 
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57400.  What  is  the  point  about  their  tenure  that  yon 
w  ould  wish  to  be  modified,  that  they  should  not  be  dis- 
missed except  with  the  approval  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  ? — We  should  have  the  riglit  of  an  appeal  to  the 
Local  Government  Board.  At  present  we  are  entirely 
under  the  control  of  the  Parish  Council. 

57401.  It  has  been  stated  to  us  as  regards  the  inspectors 
that  the  Parish  Councils  sometimes  get  over  the  difficulty  of 
a  pension  by  retaining  the  inspector  on  his  salary  and 
appointing  an  assistant  inspector.  Is  tliere  anything  of 
that  sort  ever  done  as  regards  poorhouse  governors  ? — Yes, 
it  has  been  done  in  four  cases,  I  think,  to  my  knowledge. 

57402.  I  suppose  I  may  take  tiiat  as  implying  that  the 
Parisli  Council  admitted  that  the  Governor  was  past  his 
work,  and  this  was  the  only  way  of  compensating  him  ? — 
Yes. 

Iministra-  57403.  That  seems  to  be  the  point  as  regards  the  tenure. 
!t  control  of  You  are  governor  of  the  Govan  poorhouse,  which  is  a  very 
)vau  Poor-  large  house,  I  understand,  with  a  large  hospital  attached 
-use.  to  it  ?_Yes. 

57404.  Have  you  administrative  control  over  the  whole 
of  the  hospital  ?  —Yes,  of  course  in  consultation  with  the 
chief  medical  officer.  We  have  three  medical  officers.  I 
take  nothing  to  do  with  the  hospital  so  far  as  regards  the 
purely  medical  work.  We  consult  onl}'  on  questions  of 
administration. 

57405.  Are  the  three  medical  officers  resident  1 — Yes. 

57406.  Is  there  a  matron? — We  have  a  lady  super- 
intendent of  the  hospital,  and  a  matron  in  the  poorhouse, 
and  practically  another  matron  in  the  lunatic  wards  where 
we  keep  200  litnatics. 

57407.  I  suppose  the  lady  superintendent  has  the  nurses 
under  her  ? — Yes. 

57408.  Neither  she  nor  the  doctor  has  power  to  dismiss 
the  nurses — that  rests  with  you  ? — They  simply  suspend 
and  report,  and  then  of  course  I  call  into  council  the 
cliairman  of  the  house  committee. 

57409.  Has  there  been  any  inconvenience  in  consequence  1 
— I  have  never  seen  any. 

57410.  Your  relations  are  satisfactory  with  the  lady 
superintendent  and  the  medical  officer  'I — They  could  not 
be  more  so. 

57411.  Looking  at  your  pajier  I  see  that  you  give  us 
some  very  interesting  figures.  You  contrast  the  year  1897 
with  the  year  19u6,  and  you  give  the  numljers  of  persons 
who  received  indoor  relief  in  each  respective  year.  You 
analyse  those  figures  in  paragraph  5,  and  you  show  that 
they  give  a  very  large  increase  in  the  number  of  males 
and  females  admitted  to  the  house.  Has  there  been 
any  corresponding  increase  in  pauperism  generally  in 
Govan  in  that  interval  ? — Not  to  the  same  extent. 

57412.  You  point  out  that  the  figures  show  an  increase 
of  121  per  cent,  of  males  and  70  per  cent,  of  women  who 
received  treatment  in  hosjjital,  but  there  is  a  much  larger 
increase  in  the  number  of  males  and  females  who  have 
come  into  the  poorhouse  ? — I  think  the  increase  referred  to 
is  males. 

57413.  Yes,  it  is  males.  I  can  understand  the  increase 
in  the  hospital,  because  I  assume  your  accommodation  has 
been  enlarged  1 — Yes,  it  has  been  enlarged,  and  there  is  not 
the  same  antipathy  to  take  advantage  of  the  hospital  that 
there  used  to  be.  We  are  looked  upon  as  practically  ful- 
filling the  purposes  of  a  city  hospital  now  more  than  of  a 
parochial  hospital. 

57414.  There  being  no  general  hospital  in  Govan  ? — 
That  is  so. 

57415.  Y"ou  are  itnlike  Glasgow  in  that  respect? — Of 
course  we  take  in  a  considerable  portion  of  Glasgow.  We 
take  in  the  whole  of  the  south  side  of  Glasgow. 

57416.  What  causes  this  great  increase  of  males  in  the 
poorhouse?  Has  there  been  a  change  in  the  policy  of 
administration  in  Govan  during  this  period  ? — There  has 
been  a  considerable  change  in  the  policy  of  administration, 
and  there  is  a  deplorable  change,  I  think,  in  the  condition 
of  the  people  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  a  certain  section  of  young 
men  who  have  learned  no  trade  ;  they  get  out  of  work,  out 
of  elbow,  and  they  simply  migrate  between  the  poorhouse 
and  the  model,  and  very  often  the  prison. 

57417.  This  class  is  a  young  class? — Yes,  they  are  a 
young  class  between  the  ages  of  15  and  45.  I  can  give  you 
an  illustration.  This  day  week  I  had  a  meeting  of  my 
revisal  committee  which  revises  the  indoor  roll,  and  I  put 
before  that  committee  some  twenty-four  able-bodied  men 


ranging  from  24  to  43,  and  they  Wefe  all  put  out  of  the  Mr  John 
house  ;  but  they  simply  come  back  into  our  hands.  Thomson. 

57418.  That  is  to  say  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  3  June  1907. 
boys  in  recent  years  who  have  left  school  and  have  taken  ^  VoFlax 
up  no  regular  occupation,  nor  have  they  attempted  to  train  g^tj^jiygti-a- 
themselves  for  a  regular  occupation? — That  is  so.  ^^^^ 

57419.  Do  you  think  that  is  on  the  increase  ?— Un-  unemploy- 
doubtedly.     Even  since  I  went   to  Govan  first  it  has  niunt  aptl 
doubled  itself.    In  the  thirty  years  in  which  I  have  been  pauperism, 
engaged  on  parochial  work  it  has  more  than  trebled  itself. 
Seemingly  the  Scottish  independent  spirit  is  dying  out. 

57420.  Has  employment  been  very  slack  of  recent  years  ? 
— No,  employment  is  very  good  at  the  present  moment. 

57421.  You  are  afraid  it  is  a  sort  of  moral  degeneracy 
that  has  overtaken  a  certain  section  of  the  community  ? — 
I  cannot  account  for  it  in  any  other  way. 

57422.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  the  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law  ?  Has  it  become  more  lax,  or  has  it  been 
screwed  up  1 — It  is  not  more  lax,  but  we  have  a  section  of 
the  Council  who  simply  tell  you  that  they  want  to  pojiula- 
rise  the  poorhouse,  and  for  that  class  to  which  I  have 
referred  it  has  become  a  hydropathic  to  which  they  can 
come  and  get  fed  up  for  a  month  or  two. 

57423.  How  do  they  get  in  if  the  Scottish  law  prohibits  Outdoor 
relief  to  able-bodied  persons? — We  once  had  the  curiosity  medical 

to  make  up  a  statement  by  order  of  tiie  Local  Government  inspection  of 
Board,  analysing  the  medical  certificates  on  which  they  able-bodied, 
came  in  and  the  examinations  by  our  own  medical  officers 
on  admission.  Some  of  them  that  were  admitted  as  re- 
quiring treatment  in  the  hospital  by  the  outdoor  medical 
officer  were  certified  as  perfectly  sound.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  for  a  man  to  say  that  he  has  lumbago  or  pains,  and 
that  seems  to  satisfy  the  medical  officer  in  many  cases  as 
regards  a  certificate. 

57424.  The  certificate  which  they  brought  in  with  them 
^^•as  given  to  them  by  the  medical  officer  who  examines 
them  when  they  apply  for  relief  ? — Yes. 

57425.  Is  he  a  whole-time  officer  of  the  Parish  Council 
as  a  rule  ? — No,  we  have  no  whole-time  outdoor  medical 
officers  in  Govan.  We  have  seven  officers  attached  to  the 
Council,  and  each  has  his  own  district. 

57426.  Do  these  officers  attend  the  relieving  commit- 
tees ?— No. 

57427.  They  examine  beforehand  ? — If  a  man  goes  to 
the  insi)ector  and  applies  for  relief  he  has  handed  to  him 
a  blank  jnedical  certificate  with  the  address  of  the  medical 
officer.  The  medical  officer  has  a  dispensary  and  an  hour 
at  which  he  is  to  be  found.  The  applicant  takes  the 
certificate  there  and  gets  examined,  and  brings  back  the 
certificate  to  the  inspector  who  decides  whether  he  is 
eligible  for  relief  or  not. 

57428.  To  put  it  plainly,  these  certificates  are  a  regular 
method  of  evading  the  letter  of  the  law  ? — There  is  no 
doubt  that  at  the  present  moment  the  law  is  evaded.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  very  few  are  refused  relief  who  ask  for  it. 

57429.  Has  there  been  much  difference  since  the  new 
system  of  election  came  into  force  in  1894? — Yes,  con- 
siderable. 

57430.  And  in  the  direction  that  you  have  stated  ? — 
Yes. 

57431.  Is  there  much  casual  labour  in  Govan  ?  There  Casual  labour 
are  no  docks  there  ? — Yes,  the  whole  of  the  Prince's  Dock  in  Govan. 

is  in  the  Govan  Parish. 

57432.  And  there  is  casual  labour  there  ? — Yes. 

57433.  Do  casual  labourers  form  a  considerable  number  ? 
— A  proportionate  number,  but  we  have  men  who  have 
learned  a  trade  and  fallen  away  from  it. 

57434.  You  have  some  large  shipbuilding  yards  ? — Yes. 

57435.  I  think  you  have  Fairfield  ? — Yes,  and  Alexander 
Stephen's,  the  London  &  Glasgow  Shipbuilding  Company, 
and  Henderson's.    We  cross  the  river  Clyde  at  the  Kelvin 
which  then  forms  the  boundary,  taking  in  Partick,  White 
inch,  Hillhead,  and  Kelvinside. 

57436.  When  these  persons  come  in  with  these  certificates.  Classification 
who  classifies  them  ?  Do  you  do  it,  or  the  medical  officer  ? —  and  labour 
The  medical  officer.  test  for  able- 

57437.  So  the  medical  officer,  if  he  difi'ers  from  the 
certificate  that  has  been  given  outside,  can  show  his  differ- 
ing by  the  class  in  which  he  puts  these  persons  ? — Yes. 

57438.  If  they  come  in  and  are  able-bodied,  what  sort  of 
test  can  you  put  on  them  ? — Stone-breaking  and  firewood 
splitting,  which  is  really  not  much  of  a  test. 
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57439.  What  about  the  stone-breaking  ? — They  don't  like 
it,  but  it  is  not  much  of  a  test. 

57440.  Have  you  any  able-bodied  men  who  are  not  doing 
that  test  in  the  poorhouse  ? — Yes. 

57441 .  You  think  that  amongst  the  causes  of  pauperism 
the  Employers'  Liability  Act  has  its  share  ? — Yes. 

57442.  Is  that  an  impression  of  yours,  or  have  you  any 
facts  or  figures  to  support  it  ? — It  is  by  no  means  an 
impression.  It  is  my  experience  from  coming  into  contact 
with  men  who  are  the  victims. 

57443.  They  tell  you  so.  Have  you  any  means  of  testing 
the  accuracy  of  what  they  say,  or  is  there  a  general  con- 
currence that  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  is  operating  in 
that  direction  ? — There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

57444.  And  that  is  the  impression  of  officers  like  yourself 
who  come  in  contact  with  the  poor  ?— Yes,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it. 

57445.  You  with  your  exj)erience  behind  you  are  adverse 
to  able-bodied  persons  demanding  relief.  Would  you  alter 
the  law  there,  or  keep  it  as  it  is  ? — I  think  if  able-bodied 
persons  are  to  receive  relief,  it  should  not  be  done  as  part 
of  parochial  work.  If  a  Distress  Committee  were  given 
full  powers  to  deal  with  that  class,  I  think  it  would  be  very 
much  better.  You  can  make  provision  whereby  you  get 
some  return  for  the  relief  given. 

57446.  You  seem  to  think  you  would  be  able  to  put  a 
better  test  on  them  than  you  can  put  with  the  Poor  Law 
machinery  as  at  present  worked  ? — Yes. 

57447.  Would  you  like  to  have  associated  either  with 
the  Poor  Law  or  some  authority  labour  colonies  or  farm 
colonies  ? — Undoubtedly.  I  think  that  is  the  only  way  in 
which  we  can  meet  the  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  class 
of  inmates  we  are  now  getting  in  increased  numbers,  that 
class  of  young  men. 

57448.  Have  you  any  views  as  regards  dependants  of 
able-bodied  persons? — The  law  prohibits  the  relieving  of 
the  dependants  of  able-bodied  persons,  though  it  is  not 
always  enforced  1 — I  don't  quite  follow  you. 

57449.  As  I  understand,  it  is  illegal  to  give  assistance 
from  the  Poor  Law  to  the  dependants  of  able-bodied 
persons  1 — I  don't  think  it  is  now  enforced.  I  know  it  is 
not  enforced  in  Govan,  because  it  is  given. 

57450.  Would  you  say  that  Lhe  people  who  come  for 
medical  relief  and  who  are  in  the  hospital  are  of  a  superior 
class  to  those  who  come  to  the  poorhouse  ? — In  very  many 
cases  they  are  now.  There  is  no  dou.bt  about  it,  because 
they  come  for  hospital  treatment  alone. 

57451.  And  they  are  persons  who  when  they  leave  the 
hospital  either  can,  or  make  an  effort  to,  sustain  them- 
selves ? — That  is  so.  Very  often  when  the  need  for 
hospital  treatment  is  gone  the  need  for  relief  is  gone 
also. 

57452.  Your  hospital  is  really  fulfilling  among  a  certain 
section  of  the  community  the  purpose  for  which  a  general 
hospital  exists? — Yes. 

57453.  Do  you  have  an  operating-room  ? — Yes. 

57454.  And  I  suppose  you  have  consulting  physicians  ? 
— Yes,  but  we  perform  minor  and  major  operations  by  our 
own  staff. 

57455.  What  is  the  date  of  your  hospital  ? — The  oldest 
portion  is  35  years  old.  We  erected  a  second  portion  with 
some  200  beds  about  five  years  ago,  and  we  are  now  erecting 
a  phthisis  block  with  accommodation  for  200  at  the  present 
moment. 

57456.  Have  you  any  wards  for  the  harmless  lunatics? 
■ — We  keep  200  lunatics. 

57457.  You  keep  them  because  there  is  no  room  in  the 
asylum  ? — Because  they  are  harmless. 

57458.  Does  that  work  well  ?— Yes. 

57459.  They  don't  trouble  you  ?— No. 

57460.  And  I  suppose  they  do  a  good  deal  of  the  work  of 
the  establishment? — They  do  all  the  outdoor  work  in 
connection  with  the  land  that  we  have,  and  various 
other  things.  I  may  explain  that  up  till  nine  years 
ago  —  when  Hawkhead  Asylum  was  opened,  i.e.  the 
asylum  for  the  parish  now  — Merryflats  was  really  the 
asylum  for  the  Govan  parish,  and  we  dealt  with  all  the 
acute  cases  up  to  that  time.  Since  then  we  have  simply 
dealt  with  the  harmless  cases.  We  get  theiu  through  the 
asylum. 

57461.  Have  you  any  views  as  regards  the  police  powers 
of  detention  ?    '    '  " 


certain  class  of  girls   who  constantly  have  illegitimate  Feeble- 
children,  and  it  would  be  advisable  that  there  should  be  minded 
some  means  of  detaining  them.    Have  you  any  experience  unmarried 
of  that  class  ? — That  is  a  question  I  should  not  like  to  mothers, 
answer.    You  mean  mothers  of  illegitimate  children  ? 

57462.  Yes,  feeble-minded  girls? — If  they  are  feeble- 
minded, we  should  have  full  powers  to  detain  them. 

57463.  That  is  all  I  was  thinking  of.  Are  there  many 
of  the  illegitimate  children  of  feeble-minded  girls  ? — Not  a 
great  number. 

57464.  Then  there  is  another  class,  the  ins  and  outs.  Need  of  power  | 
Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  that  you  should  have  of  detention 
power  to  detain  people  when  they  come  in  so  as  to  prevent  foi"  ins  and 
their  discharging  themselves  when  they  like  ? — After  dis- 
charging  themselves  a  certain  number  of  times  in  a  given 
period  I  think  we  should  have  full  power  to  detain  them. 
We  have  a  man  going  out  this  morning  and  he  comes  back 
to-night.     We  have  to  bath  him  and  give  him  fresh 
clothes,  and  he  may  go  out  two  days  after  and  come  back 
again.    What  can  you  do  ? 

57465.  You  have  no  power  of  detention  ?— No. 

57466.  What  warning  does  he  give? — Twenty -four 
hours. 

57467.  In  every  case  1 — Yes. 

57468.  And  no  more  ? — No. 

57469.  I  suppose  you  have  a  good  many  of  these  ? — Yes. 

57470.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  You  have  of  course  a  Increasing  use 
very  largely  increased  number  of  sick  cases  to  treat  in  of  poorhouse 
your  poorhouse  hospital  compared  with  what  you  used  to  hospital, 
have  ? — Yes. 

57471.  Are  many  of  these  cases  overflow  cases  from  the 
Glasgow  infirmary,  and  other  such  institutions  for  the 
treatment  of  disease  in  Glasgow  ? — A  large  proportion 
are. 

57472.  They  are  cases  which  in  the  first  instance  would 
fall  to  be  treated  by  the  charitable  institutions  but  which 
these  institutions  cannot  overtake  ? — That  is  so.  The 
hospitals  in  Glasgow  are  not  able  to  cope  with  the  number 
of  cases  requiring  treatment,  and  hence  we  get  a  large 
number  of  them. 

57473.  Can  you  say  what  proportion  that  is  generally  ? — 
We  have  increased,  I  should  say,  about  40  per  cent,  within 
the  last  ten  years.  A  large  proportion  of  these  are  pretty 
acute  cases,  pneumonia  and  cases  of  that  kind.  Then  we 
have  surgical  cases.  Besides  that,  in  the  infirmaries  they 
will  take  no  cases  of  phthisis  now. 

57474.  (Chairman.)  Have  any  cases  been  transferred  or  Tiansference 
sent  on  to  your  hospital  from  the  general  hospital  ? — Yes,  of  cases  from 
we  get  them  every  other  week  from  the  Western  Infirmary  general 
which  is  in  our  parish.  hospitals  to 

57475.  On  what  plea  ?    That  they  are  chronic  cases  ? —  Infirmaries. 
They  are  chronic  cases  and  not  requiring  active  infirmary 
treatment. 

57476.  And  the  process  makes  the  person  a  pauper  who 
was  not  a  pauper  before  ? — Exactly. 

57477.  [Mr  Booth.)  Do  you  send  any  cases  to  them, 
any  people  who  apply  to  you  ? — No. 

57478.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  I  sujjpose  they  are 
cases  that  are  crowded  out  and  for  which  they  have  not 
room  ? — Yes.  I  think  the  largest  proportion  of  cases  we 
get  are  cases  which  are  crowded  out. 

57479.  I  mean  they  have  not  accommodation  for  them  ? 
— That  is  understood,  because  we  are  getting  a  large 
number  of  cases  which  in  most  cities  would  go  to  the 
general  hospitals.  In  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen  they 
would  never  get  them  in  the  poorhouse  at  all.  The  same 
applies  to  the  City  Parish. 

57480.  Your  equipment  and  appliances  in  the  Govan  Equipment 
poorhouse  hospital  are  quite  up  to  the  same  standard  and  atti  ac- 
as  those  you  find  in  the  infirmary? — Those  who  know  tiveness  of 
l^retty  well    think   that  we   are  just  as  good   as   the  poorhouse 
infirmaries.  hospital. 

57181.  You  have  an  operating-room  for  example? — 
Yes,  it  has  done  good  work.  In  the  new  block  of  the 
hospital  that  we  are  building  we  are  erecting  a  new 
operating-room  which  will  have  all  the  most  modern 
apiiliances,  and  so  we  will  really  have  two  operating- 
rooms. 

57482.  People  will  apply  to  you  sometimes  just  as 
readily  as  they  will  apply  to  the  outside  infirmary  ? — Yes, 
they  are  doing  that  now.  Of  course,  for  a  long  period 
respectable  people  who  were  not  paupers  rather  fought  shy 
of  applying  to  a  parochial  hospital,  but  that  idea  is  dying 
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out  pretty  fast,  and  there  is  not  the  same  tendency  now  to 
avoid  going  to  the  poorhouse  hospital. 

57483.  You  recover  to  some  extent  either  from  the 
patients  themselves  or  from  their  relatives  for  their  main- 
tenance in  the  poorhouse  hospital  ? — Yes. 

57484.  How  much  will  you  recover  in  the  year  ? — The 
inspector  can  give  that  more  accurately  than  I  can.  I 
would  give  a  case  :  I  had  a  lady  wlio  called  from  London  on 
Sunday  with  regard  to  her  mother-in-law.  She  had  been 
in  her  own  house  for  a  long  period,  but  latterly  she  was 
unable  to  remain,  and  she  was  removed  to  our  hospital. 
The  result  is  that  the  daughter-in-law  came  to  see  the 
treasurer,  and  to  make  arrangements  for  paying  the  whole 
of  the  cost  connected  with  her  maintenance  in  the 
hospital. 

57485.  That  was  spontaneous  ? — Yes.  They  had  not 
even  got  a  claim  at  that  time. 

57486.  Wliat  provision  have  you  for  the  treatment  of 
phthisis  patients  in  Govan  ? — So  far  they  have  been  con- 
fined to  two  main  wards  in  the  new  portion  of  the  hospital. 
We  are  now  erecting  a  block  for  them  alone. 

57487.  In  these  two  wards  they  are  isolated  ? — Yes, 
completely.  In  the  new  portion  there  will  be  the  phthisis 
cases  and  tuberculosis.  It  is  built  on  the  most  modern 
jjrinciples  with  sun-rooms  and  all  that,  and  an  operating- 
room. 

57488.  And  out-door  shelters  ? — I  hope  we  will  get  these 
by-and-by.  I  think  the  Local  Government  Board  rather 
blocked  that  the  last  time. 

57489.  You  have  provision  also  for  children  suffering 
from  tubercular  complaints? — Yes,  we  have  a  children's 
ward  in  the  hospital. 

57490.  And  a  convalescent  home  in  the  Island  of 
Bute  ?— Yes. 

57491.  Will  you  please  tell  us  about  that? — It  was  an 
old  mansion  house,  Stuart  Hall,  and  we  rented  it  about 
four  years  ago.  It  belongs  to  the  Marquis  of  Bute. 
The  then  factor,  who  dealt  with  us  very  kindly, 
fitted  the  house  up  beautifully  for  us,  and  we  put  in  a 
gravitation  water  supply.  We  have  accommodation  for 
thirty  children,  and  we  send  them  there  in  rotation  as  the 
medical  officer  thinks  proper. 

57492.  It  is  ojDen  summer  and  winter  ? — Yes.  It  is 
about  three  miles  from  Rothesay,  and  about  a  mile  from 
the  shore  on  the  other  side  of  the  island.  The  children 
have  perfect  freedom,  and  no  one  interferes  with  them. 

57493.  Is  it  full  at  present  ? — I  am  not  exactly  sure,  but 
there  are  between  twenty  and  thirty  children  in  it.  I  would 
like  the  Commission  to  see  that  home,  because  I  think  it  is 
in  the  right  direction. 

57494.  Have  you  a  resident  medical  officer  there,  or  how 
is  that  done  ? — Our  chief  medical  officer  visits  it  once  a 
month  and  reports.  In  cases  of  emergency  they  call  in  the 
medical  officer  of  Rothesay. 

57495.  And  you  pay  him  specially  ? — Yes. 

57496.  (Chairman.)  Is  this  home  in  Bute  for  phthisical 
cases  or  tuberculosis  ? — It  is  for  cases  of  delicate  children. 
If  they  come  into  the  house  in  a  low  physical  condition, 
then  we  send  them  there  in  rotation,  and  take  them  back 
as  they  get  their  health. 

57497.  (Mr  Patten-MacDongall.)  When  it  is  necessary  to 
call  in  a  doctor  ?  Do  you  call  in  the  local  medical  officer  of 
the  Parish,  or  any  medical  man  ? — We  call  in  one  of  the 
medical  men  in  Rothesay. 

57498.  You  don't  call  upon  him  to  attend  these  cases  as 
part  of  the  duty  falling  upon  him  as  the  medical  officer  of 
the  Parish  ? — No.  I  think  the  last  time  he  was  called  in  it 
was  in  connection  with  a  case  of  pneumonia. 

57499.  You  suggest  that  power  should  be  given  to  Parish 
Councils  and  House  Committees  to  assist  children  desirous 
of  learning  trades  ? — Yes,  that  is  very  necessary. 

57500.  What  scheme  would  you  proj^ose  ? — We  some- 
times evade  the  law  by  giving  a  boy  clothing  and  assisting 
him  to  pay  his  board.  Now,  I  think  that  that  should  be 
legalised.  If  a  boy  wants  to  learn  a  trade,  he  will  possibly 
only  get  5s.  a  week  to  begin  with,  and  he  is  not  able  to  keep 
himself  on  that.  Now  the  Parish  Council  should  be 
allowed  to  supplement  that  so  as  to  give  him  a  chance. 

5750L  You  do  that  in  Govan  ? — Yes. 

57502.  And  it  is  within  your  knowledge  that  you  are 
not  alone  in  doing  it? — I  believe  so.  If  we  were  legalised 
we  could  do  it  more  freely. 


57503.  I  suppose  also  you  supervise  those  boys  who  are     Mr  John 
getting  this  assistance  from  you  after  they  leave  your  Thomson. 
charge? — Yes.    The  children's  inspector  keeps  in  touch  „  j  ~ 
with  them.                                  ^              ^  3W_190/. 

57504.  These  are  boarded-out  children  who  have  reached  After  careers 
the  age,  when  they  should  leave  you  and  learn  a  trade  ?  of  boarded-out 
— Yes,  and  we  have  them  sometimes  in  the  poorhouse  children, 
coming  to  that  age. 

57505.  Do  you  find  that  boarded-out  children  often 
get  employment  in  the  locality  where  they  have  been 
boarded  out  ? — They  generally  merge  with  the  surrounding 
population, — 90  per  cent,  will  do  that. 

57506.  Where  are  they  boarded  out  ? — All  over  the 
country,  in  Perthshire,  and  at  Blairgowrie  down  to  Girvan, 
and  they  are  boarded  out  in  Islay  and  Arran, — in  fact  all 
round. 

57507.  Take  Islay  and  Arran.  Have  you  found  your 
boarded-out  children  there  frequently  getting  employment 
in  the  islands? — In  one  of  the  last  families  that  we  sent 
there  there  were  two  boys  and  two  girls,  and  the  girls 
found  employment  as  domestic  servants,  while  the  boys 
went  into  a  wool  mill.  That  was  in  the  island  of  Islay. 
I  know  about  it,  because  they  came  and  saw  me  several 
time  afterwards  on  holiday. 

57508.  Do  any  of  them  take  to  purely  agricultural  work, 
say  farm  work  ? — Yes,  if  they  are  boarded  out  in  an  agri- 
cultural district  they  very  often  take  to  that. 

57509.  And  do  they  stick  to  it  ? — Yes,  so  far  as  I  know 
they  do. 

57510.  Very  often  they  assist  in  the  working  of  the  farm  of 
the  person  with  whom  they  have  been  boarded  out  ?— Yes  ; 
in  the  Blairgowrie  district  where  there  are  a  number  now, 
they  are  very  freely  employed  in  connection  with  the  fruit 
trade. 

57511.  That  is  the  staple  work  in  that  district  ? — -Yes. 

57512.  As  regards  discipline,  I  see  that  you  suggest  that  Punishment 
except  for  trifling  cases  punishments  for  off"ences  should  be  of  unruly 
dealt  with  by  the  sherift',  magistrate,  or  justice  of  the  peace,  inmates  in 
What  is  the  condition  at  present  ?— By  the  rules  for  the  poorhouses. 
Government  of  pooihuuses  a  governor  is  empowered  to  put 

an  inmate  in  a  cell  for  twelve  hours,  and  the  committee  can 
double  that  period,  l3ut  that  is  no  punishment  for  the  class 
that  any  one  of  us  would  care  to  punish.  I  never  care  to 
punish  an  old  or  young  person.  It  is  no  punishment  at 
all  for  the  loafer  that  we  get  into  the  poorhouses  now. 

57513.  {Chairman.)  What?  Two  days  in  a  cell? — It  is 
no  lounishment.  They  are  in  a  warm  cell  where  they  can 
lie  on  the  floor. 

57514.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  What  is  your  sugges- 
tion?— That  the  discipline  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  governor  altogether,  and  that  he  should 
simply  report  to  the  proper  authorities. 

57515.  And  that  would  relieve  him  of  a  good  deal 
of  responsibility  which  ic  is  better  he  should  be  without  ? — 
Yes,  and  odium  too. 

57516.  You  would  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  proper 
judicial  authorities  as  in  England,  and  you  think  that 
apj)lication  should  be  made  to  Parliament  for  power  to 
give  eff"ect  to  that  in  Scotland  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  an 
absolute  and  growing  necessity  now. 

57517.  That  was  one  of  the  suggestions  of  the  Depart- 
mental Committee? — Yes,  I  impressed  it  upon  them, 
because  it  is  a  growing  evil  which  we  cannot  get  over  in 
the  present  day. 

57518.  {Dr  Downes.)  Can  you  punish  by  alteration  of 
diet  ? — I  have  very  seldom  done  so. 

57519.  But  have  you  the  power  to  do  so  ? — By  the  rules 
we  have  the  power,  but  I  don't  think  it  is  an  effective 
punishment,  because  a  man  will  get  perhaps  bread  or 
something  else  from  his  neighbour. 

57520.  When  you  say  it  is  seldom  used,  are  you  speaking 
of  your  own  poorhouse  only  ? — Yes. 

57521.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  the  practice 
generally? — I  don't  think  it  would  work  in  practice  from 
the  simple  fact  that  they  can  always  get  at  food. 

57522.  In  your  statement  as  to  the  causes  of  pauperism  Sickness  as 
you  say  nothing  about  sickness.    Do  you  consider  sickness  cause  of 

to  be  a  cause  of  pauperism  in  Scotland  ? — If  it  applies  to  pauperism, 
the  breadwinner  I  should  say  that  it  is. 

57523.  You  don't  mention  it  specifically  in  your  state- 
ment ? — Possibly  not. 

57524.  That  is  not  because  you  think  that  it  is  un- 
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important  ? — It  is  important  to  a  certain  extent,  but  not  to 
a  very  large  extent. 

57525.  Taking  the  figures  in  your  poorliouse  for  1906,  I 
notice  that  rather  more  than  one-third  were  in  the 
hospital.  Did  they  become  sick  after  they  came  in,  or 
were  most  of  them  admitted  as  sick  ? — A  number  of  them 
are  transferred  from  the  house  to  the  hospital,  but  a  large 
number  come  in  direct  to  the  hospital. 

57526.  On  account  of  sickness  ? — Yes. 

57527.  I  notice  the  proportion  to  the  total  is  less  than  in 
1906  than  it  was  in  1897.  In  1897,  according  to  your 
figures,  the  people  in  the  hosjjital  were  nearly  one-half  of 
the  total,  while  now  they  are  only  about  one-third.  Can 
you  account  for  that  in  any  way  ?  The  total  numbers 
may  have  increased,  but  the  proportion  seems  to  be 
larger  ten  years  ago? — I  think  that  is  exj^lained  when 
I  state  that  there  is  an  increase  of  158"1  per  cent,  of 
males  between  the  ages  of  15  and  45,  and  172  per  cent, 
between  the  ages  of  45  and  65,  who  were  admitted  direct 
to  the  poorliouse,  and  did  not  pass  through  the  hospital. 
The  increase  in  the  admissions  of  men  to  the  poorliouse 
direct  is  more  than  100  per  cent. 

57528.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  increase  ? — Simply 
because  the  poorliouse  is  becoming  very  popular  with  a 
certain  class,  and  is  no  deterrent  at  all. 

57529.  {Chairman.)  I  M'ould  refer  you  to  your  evidence 
given  before  the  Poor  Law  Medical  Eelief  Committee. 
Speaking  on  punishment  there,  you  said  that  j'ou  found 
the  most  effective  form  Avas  to  get  the  medical  oflScer  to 
examine  them,  and,  if  able-bodied,  to  put  them  outside  the 
gate,  and  at  the  same  time  inform  the  inspector  of  what 
you  had  done.  You  stated  that  you  often  found  an  absolute 
strike  amongst  the  women,  as  they  would  not  go  as  warders, 
and  you  have  sent  them  out,  and  you  said  that  if  they 
came  back  they  were  sent  direct  from  the  gate  to  the 
hosj)ital.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  most  severe  punishment 
was  to  turn  them  out  of  the  jioorhouse  1 — I  find  that  to  be 
the  most  effective.  It  is  more  delicate  now,  because  the 
Committee  won't  give  you  that  power ;  at  least,  they 
challenge  the  power  of  the  inspector  or  of  me  to  settle  a 
case  of  that  kind. 

57530.  It  shows  that  the  conditions  inside  the  work- 
house are  not  deterrent,  but  are  appreciated  ? — Yes,  that 
IS  what  I  am  trying  to  impress  upon  you,  that  the  poorliouse 
is  becoming  no  deterrent ;  and  so  long  as  you  have  a  poor- 
house  such  as  we  have  in  Govan,  with  the  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent  all  mixed  up,  it  is  impossible  to  have  the  dis- 
cipline which  is  necessary  for  a  class  which  are  taking 
indoor'  relief  at  the  present  day.  I  would  advocate  that 
these  should  be  separated  entirely  from  the  old  and  the 
young. 

575.31.  The  difficulty  of  enforcing  discipline  now  is  that 
there  is  not  sufficient  classification  1 — Yes  ;  they  get  into 
contact  with  the  others.  Now  they  should  be  separated 
entirely,  and  dealt  with  under  a  separate  system  altogether. 
We  all  wish  to  be  kind  to  the  old  and  young. 

57532.  {Mrs  Bosanquet.)  Having  to  deal  with  these 
different  types  of  people  in  one  institution  makes  the  task 
of  the  governor  a  very  difficult  one? — Yes,  much  more 
difficult  than  it  would  be  if  you  had  them  separated. 

57533.  If  you  had  them  in  separate  institutions,  the 
governors  would  tend  also  to  be  classified  more  or  less — 
j'ou  would  have  one  type  of  man  over  one  institution,  and 
another  type  over  another  institution  ? — I  don't  know 
whether  that  would  be  necessary.  I  believe  we  are  all 
fairly  humane  in  Scotland,  and  we  don't  wish  to  be  Iiarsh  ; 
but  there  is  a  class  of  inmate  that  is  now  taking  relief 
which  I  don't  think  it  would  be  a  hardship  to  send  to 
another  institution  and  endeavour  to  teach  them — they 
would  be  better  working  outside  and  keeping  themselves, 
instead  of  working  inside  and  getting  nothing  for  it. 

57534.  But  it  is  difficult  to  manage  people  of  this  rough 
class,  and  perhaps  you  would  require  to  have  a  master 
capable  of  managing  them  rather  than  one  who  could 
manage  the  old  people  ?— I  don't  think  so. 

57535.  You  think  anyone  could  do  it  ? — I  don't  think 
so,  but  I  don't  think  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  do  the 
two  things.  It  is  quite  possible  to  be  a  disciplinarian 
without  being  a  tyrant. 

57536.  {Mr  Pheljis.)  Have  you  any  classification  at  all 
in  your  workhouse  ?— Yes,  we  have  really  what  we  call 
four  classes.  We  were  the  first  to  establish  what  is  known 
as  the  privilege  class— that  is,  according  to  their  character 
and  conduct.  Then  we  have  the  infirms,  the  workers,  and 
the  sick. 


57537.  How  do  you  distinguish  them  in  the  privilege  Extent  of 
class  ? — We  made  the  wards  a  little  more  comfortable,  and  classification 
at  one  time  we  gave  them  an  entirely  separate  diet  and  i"  Govan 
more  freedom,  but  latterly  we  have  given  the  infirms  the  Poorhouse. 
same  diet  as  the  privilege  class. 

57538.  Do  they  get  out  more  than  the  others  ?— They  get 
out  once  a  fortnight. 

57539.  What  test  do  you  apply  before  you  pronounce  a 
person  to  be  privilege  ? — They  must  be  well-behaved  and 

of  a  certain  age.  ■ 

57540.  You  judge  of  their  conduct  in  the  house  ? — Yes. 

57541.  And  not  before  they  come  into  the  house  ? — If  a 
favourable  report  is  given  and  they  are  asked  to  be  tried  in 
the  privilege  class,  then  we  have  no  objection. 

57542.  Do  you  find  that  recommends  itself  to  the 
inmates  ? — Yes,  particularly  to  the  females. 

57543.  You  find  it  is  a  very  safe  guide  ? — Yes. 

57544.  You  say  that  epileptics  should  be  treated  separ-  Provision  for 
ately  ? — Yes.  and  treatment 

57545.  What  number  do  you  have  in  your  jjoorliouse  ? —  °^  epileptics. 
Thirty. 

57546.  How  many  attendants  do  you  have  for  them  ? — 
We  have  no  special  attendants  for  them. 

57547.  Do  you  employ  inmates  to  look  after  them  ? — 
Yes,  under  the  charge  of  a  paid  warder. 

57548.  Male  or  female  ? — Both.    They  are  not  specially  • 
told  off  to  look  after  the  epileptics. 

57549.  {Dr  Downes.)  Do  you  keep  a  record  of  the  fits  of 
these  people  ? — No. 

57550.  The  reason  I  ask  is  this,  that  occasionally  it 
happens  that  a  man  passes  himself  off  as  an  epileptic,  and 
when  he  is  carefully  watched  it  is  found  that  he  does  not 
have  fits.  Do  you  have  any  of  that  class  ? — We  used  to 
have  one,  who  is  now  dead.  That  man  used  to  go  out  and 
get  a  good  deal  of  charity  by  falling  down  and  foaming  at 
the  mouth,  and  he  was  not  really  an  epileptic. 

57551.  {Mr  Phelps.)  Has  your  Association  pronounced 
on  the  subject  of  epileptics  ? — They  should  not  be  associated 
with  ordinary  inmates.  There  is  no  class  so  irritable  in 
temper  as  epileptics. 

Association  considered  the 
I  was  in   I  don't  think  I 
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57552.  But  have 
question? — The  first 
ever  had  an  epileptic. 

57553.  But  what  sort  of 
required  for  Scotland  for  epileptics  ?- 
for  a  much  larger  area. 


provision  do  you  think  is 
Have  a  small  colony 


57554.  What  number  would  you  have  to  provide  for? 
— Between  Glasgow  and  Govan  there  is  a  very  large 
number. 

57555.  100?— More. 

57556.  200  ?— No,  say  150. 

57557.  And  you  would  like  to  see  them  all  placed  in  a 

separate  institution  ? — Yes,  in  a  colony. 

57558  Under  what  authority  would  you  suggest  that 
a  colony  of  that  sort  should  be  put  ? — They  have  one  just 
now  at  Bridge  of  Weir  in  connection  with  Quarrier's 
Homes. 

57559.  In  section  9,  with  regard  to  children,  you  say  Educational 
that  they  should  be  kept  apart  from  the  adult  inmates  as  and  other 
far  as  possible,  and  in  the  larger  houses  in  separate  build-  arrangements 
ings,  where  parents  and  friends  may  be  allowed  to  see  for  pauper 
them  at  certain  times,  and  you  state  that  such  a  home  can  c^^i^^r^" 

be  seen  at  Govan  Poorhouse.    What  is  the  nature  of  that  ^^^'^^ 
home  ?    Is  it  a  detached  building  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — 
Yes,  it  is  detached  from  the  poorhouse. 

57560.  Under  what  circumstances  are  children  put  there  ? 
Do  j'ou  put  them  in  when  they  first  come  to  you  ? — We 
keep  them  in  the  quarantine  block  first  of  all. 

57561.  Is  this  house  in  the  Quarantine  block? — It  is 
separated  from  it. 

57562.  When  a  child  comes  in  ordinarily  ^t  is  boarded 
out  ? — If  it  is  an  orphan  or  deserted,  or  if  it  is  the  child  of 
a  dissolute  parent. 

57563.  What  do  you  do  with  the  children  of  the  ins  and 
outs  ? — Keep  them  in  the  children's  ward. 

57564.  You  don't  send  them  to  the  island  of  Bute  ? — Not 
unless  they  are  ill. 

57565.  That  place  is  only  for  convalescent  or  sick 
children  ? — Yes. 
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57566.  Do  they  go  out  to  the  schools  of  the  place  ?- 
we  have  a  teacher. 


-No, 


57567.  One,  or  more  than  one  ? — One. 

57568.  Male  or  female  ? — Female. 

57569.  And  she  teaches  both  boys  and  girls  ? — Yes. 

57570.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  good  system  ? — It  has 
wrought  admirably  with  us  because  we  have  one  of  the  best 
teachers  in  Scotland,  and  one  that  has  a  very  great  moral 
influence  on  ihe  children. 

57571.  What  number  of  children  does  she  have  under 
her  ? — Between  50  and  70. 

57572.  {Mr  Gardiner.)  In  one  class  1 — No,  she  has  moni 
tors  that  have  passed  the  fourth  standard. 

57573.  But  there  is  only  one  school  teacher  ? — Yes. 

57574.  And  the  rest  are  looked  after  by  monitors,  the 
children  themselves  1 — Yes. 

57515.  {Mr  Phelps.)  You  think  the  success  entirely 
depends  on  the  personal  qualities  of  the  teacher  Yes. 

57576.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  would  you  send 
them  out  or  keep  them  in  ? — I  would  favour  keeping  them 
in.  There  are  many  reasons  for  that.  If  you  send  theiu 
out  they  are  ear-marked  from  the  beginning,  and  every 
child  in  the  school  knows  them.  Not  only  so,  but  we  often 
get  a  child  in  between  10  and  13  years  of  age  who  has  never 
passed  the  first  standard,  and  that  child  going  to  an  ordinary 
school  is  laughed  at  from  the  beginning.  Now  we  have  a 
teacher  who  takes  a  thorough  interest  in  the  children,  and 
they  will  make  headway  with  her  when  I  don't  think  they 
would  do  anywhere  else.  Not  only  so,  but  we  get  in  truant 
children,  children  that  have  been  boarded  out  and  sent 
back  to  us  because  they  won't  attend  school.  Now  this 
teacher  can  do  splendidly  with  them. 

57577.  (Mr  Gardiner.)  Is  the  lady  superintendent  respon- 
sible to  the  medical  officer  or  to  you  ? — For  medical  treat- 
ment and  the  management  of  the  nurses  she  is  entirely 
responsible  to  the  medical  officer.  In  points  of  management 
she  consults  along  with  the  medical  officer  and  mj'self. 

57578.  It  is  part  of  j'our  duty  to  go  round  the  wards 
every  day  ? — Yes. 

57579.  If  the  wards  were  not  in  a  satisfactory  condition 
you  would  call  her  attention  to  them,  or  the  attention  of 
the  matron  ? — I  don't  think  I  have  ever  had  to  do  it,  but  if 
I  had  to  do  it  I  would  speak  to  her.  I  would  never  dare 
speak  to  a  nurse  in  connection  with  the  matter  at  all. 

57580.  The  medical  officer  is  not  resident  ? — We  have 
three  resident  medical  officers. 

57581.  Are  they  in  any  way  under  your  superintendence 
or  control  ? — No,  not  beyond  the  fact  that  we  work  together. 

57582.  But  you  are  chairman,  so  to  speak  ? — I  am  captain 
of  the  ship,  if  you  care  to  put  it  that  way. 

57583.  You  have  no  medical  school  attached  to  your 
hospital? — No,  but  there  is  some  word  of  their  doing  it. 

57584.  Would  you  welcome  it  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

57585.  Why  ? — Because  it  would  be  some  satisfaction  to 
the  students,  and  I  don't  know  but  that  it  might  be  some 
help  to  the  medical  officers. 

57586.  We  have  been  told  that  it  might  be  imfair  to  the 
patients,  as  it  would  become  something  like  a  practising 
school.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  for  the  patients'  benefit  to 
get  the  kind  of  public  opinion  that  is  supplied  by  medical 
students,  and  by  them  only  ? —  t  don't  think  it  would  be 
any  hardship  to  the  patients. 

57587.  You  say  that  on  the  whole  you  would  favour  it  ? 
—Yes. 

57588.  You  would  welcome  it  ? — Yes. 

57589.  You  told  us  about  a  case  where  a  lady  came  to 
pay  the  entire  cost  for  her  mother-in-law,  and  you  said  she 
paid  the  maintenance.  What  did  you  include  in  that  ? — 
Simply  maintenance.  We  charge  only  7s.  per  week  for 
hospital  treatment.  She  was  very  willing  to  pay,  seeing 
the  conditions  she  was  living  under. 

57590.  {Professor  Smart.)  You  are  clear  that  of  late  years 
a  new  class  is  becoming  familiar  with  poor  relief,  viz., 
young  men  between  15  and  45  ? — Yes. 

57591.  And  it  is  very  prominent  in  Govan  I — Yes. 

57592.  And  also  in  Glasgow  ?— Yes. 

57593.  And  all  along  the  line  of  the  Clyde  perhaps,  or 
rather  the  line  of  the  shipyards  and  steel- works  1 — Yes. 

57594.  You  spoke  of  the  moral  deterioration  of  these 
young  persons.    Is  not  the  cause  of  this  rather  the  growing 


difficulty  in  getting  into  skilled  trades? — That  may  be  a  Mr  John 
growing  difficulty,  but  some  of  these  persons  have  been  in  Thom,son. 

skilled  trades  and  have  allowed  themselves  to  drop  out,  and   ~ 

then  they  have  become  labourers  and  have  got  down  at  the  • 
elbow,  and  cannot  enter  into  competition  with  the  ordinary  increased 


unemploy- 
ment and  its 


sturdy  labourer. 

57595.  As  regards  apprenticeship,  for  instance,  it  is  not 
favoured  by  the  men,  it  is  restricted  by  the  trades  union, 
and  it  is  not  very  much  favoured  by  the  masters  either  ? — 
I  am  not  in  a  position  e.xactly  to  speak  as  to  whether  it  is 
favoured  by  the  masters  or  not.  I  know  there  is  a  regula- 
tion that  only  so  many  apprentices  can  be  attached  to  any 
one  shop,  and  I  think  the  proportion  is  regulated  by  the 
trades  union. 

57596.  So  to  that  extent  there  is  a  limitation  to  the 
entrance  to  skilled  work  ? — Yes. 

57597.  May  it  not  be  the  case  that  in  those  trades  there 
have  been  great  changes  in  process,  so  that  employers  have 
tried  to  dispense  with  skilled  workmen  as  far  as  possible, 
and  have  introduced  machinery,  along  with  machinemen 
and  boy,^, — not  fitters  or  thorough  tradesmen,  but  men 
who  can  attend  to  machines  and  nothing  else  1 — I  under- 
stand that  there  is  a  line  of  demarcation  there  between 
where  a  man  is  a  tradesman  and  where  he  is  not. 

57598.  But  if  you  have  a  number  of  boys  attending  to 
the  machines  when  they  are  young  they  are  apt  to  be  turned 
off  when  they  demand  a  higher  wage  ? — That  may  be.  I 
am  not  in  a  position  to  speak  of  that. 

57599.  As  regards  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  being  a  Employers' 
cause  of  pauperism, — you  give  it  as  one  of  the  main  causes  1  Liability  Att 
— Not  a  main  cause,  but  it  is  a  cause.  and  other 

57600.  You  call  it  a  main  cause  in  paragraph  6  ? — It  is  p^'Jfpgi.j'i^, 
not  exactly  a  main  cause,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  a  cause.  ^ 

57601.  How  does  it  work  ? — It  works  in  this  way,  that  a 
man  becomes  grey,  as  we  all  do,  or  he  has  to  wear  glasses. 
If  he  is  in  a  situation  and  stays  on,  then  it  is  all  right,  but 
if  he  goes  looking  for  a  new  job  he  won't  be  taken  on  unless 
they  cannot  get  a  younger  man. 

57602.  Are  these  men  not  insured  with  outside  offices 
now  ? — They  may  be. 

57603.  Does  the  insurance  office  make  any  stipulation 
that  the  employer  shall  take  on  young  men  only  1 — 1  am 
not  aware  that  they  do. 

57604.  If  they  do  not,  is  it  not  rather  a  premium  on 
elderly  men  1 — Exactly,  but  the  trades  union  steps  in  and 
says,  "You  must  give  them  the  same  wage  as  you  give 
able-bodied  men." 

57605.  But  granting  they  are  equally  able  ? — I  have 
known  many  cases  which  have  come  under  my  own 
observation  where  the  trades  union's  conditions  as  regards 
wages  have  been  the  means  of  forcing  them  to  the  poor- 
house.  The  fact  also  that  the  Employers'  Liability  Act 
operates  against  a  middle-aged  man  getting  into  new 
employment  has  given  us  a  large  number  into  the  poor- 
house. 

57606.  I  wish  you  woiUd  connect  the  Employers' 
Liability  Act  with  that :  I  don't  see  how  it  does  have 
that  effect. — 

57607.  {The  Bishop  of  Ross.)  You  state  one  of  the  causes 
of  pauperism  being  the  want  of  knowledge  of  house-keeping 
among  young  wives.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  any  defect 
in  the  education  they  ^et  ?— No,  quite  the  reverse  ;  but 
a  very  large  number  of  the  young  women  are  employed 
in  factories  and  warehouses  and  shops,  and  they  do  prac- 
tically no  housework.  They  generally  take  the  whole  of 
their  evenings  to  themselves,  and  when  they  are  married 
they  are  quite  inexperienced.  They  may  have  been  taught 
a  little  at  school,  but  it  is  all  forgotten. 

57608.  So  it  is  want  of  practice  rather  than  the  want,  of 
preliminary  education  ? — Yes. 

57609.  I  see  that  the  number  of  j'oung  people  between  Need  of 
fifteen  and  twenty-five    who  enter  the   workhouse  is  labour 
multiplied  by  rather  more  than  three  in  the  course  of  ten  colonies  Ibr 
years.    Would  you  say,  as  regards  the  young  fellows  of  teaching 
fifteen,  sixteen,  and  eighteen,  that  there  is  any  defect  in  youths  trades, 
their  education  ?  Professor  Smart  talked  about  apprentice- 
ship.   Has  their  education  anything  to  do  with  it  ? — 
Environment  has  to  do  with  it,  and  they  get  into  a  con- 
dition which  no  employer  of  labour  will  tolerate.  They 

get  lazy,  they  are  ill-fed  and  ill-clad,  and  in  competition 
with  more  willing  and  active  fellows  they  have  no  chance 
at  all.  I  advocate  giving  them  a  chance  of  doing  honest 
work,  and  you  can  then  build  up  a  character  and  physique, 
and  they  will  be  more  able  to  compete.    At  present  they 
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come  to  us  for  two  or  three  months,  and  then  leave  us  and 
get  back  into  their  old  condition. 
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57610.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  by  which  they  would 
get  a  chance  ? — The  only  means  I  can  suggest  is  a  labour 
Need  of  Jabour  colony  where  you  can  teach  them  trades — to  do  agricultural 


colonies  for 
teaching 
youths  trades. 


work,  and  gardening,  and  such  like  things. 

57611.  Do  you  think  they  grow  up  with  more  dis- 
inclination for  hard  manual  work  than  men  did  twenty 
years  ago  ? — Undoubtedly.  Tliere  is  a  large  i^roportion  of 
that  class. 

57612.  Who  are  disinclined  to  work  ? — Yes. 

57613.  And  disinclined  to  learn  how  to  work  ? — Yes. 
The  younger  you  get  them  the  better. 

57614.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  disinclination  to 
learn  how  to  work  on  the  part  of  the  youth  who  has  never 
worked  ? — That  is  a  problem  I  would  not  dare  to  solve. 

57615.  Can  you  suggest  any  cause  without  admitting 
a  solution  ? — Environment  has  undoubtedly  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  it,  and  they  get  into  bad  company  and  bad  habits. 
Possibly,  if  they  got  a  helping  hand  in  time,  the  whole 
thing  might  be  altered.  I  can  tell  of  one  case  that  came 
under  my  own  observation  in  East  Aberdeenshire.  A  boy 
was  brought  up  by  the  Parish  Council  and  I  had  him  in 
the  poorhouse.  He  went  to  be  a  servant  on  the  estate  of 
Lord  Aberdeen,  and  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  pay  up 
every  penny  that  the  Board  had  paid  for  his  keep.  There 
are  not  many  of  that  kind  now. 

57616.  {Mr  Booth.)  I  am  a  little  puzzled  with  the  figures 
you  give  us  in  your  statement.  You  say  :  "  The  following 
'  table  gives  the  number  and  ages  of  the  persons  who 
'  received  indoor  relief  during  the  years  1897  and  1906." 
Is  that  a  sum  of  the  total  number  of  people  who  did  receive 
indoor  relief  ? — Yes. 

57617.  Without  any  duplication  ? — Yes. 

57618.  Those  that  came  twice  were  sorted  out  ? — No, 
these  are  admissions.  One  man  may  have  been  admitted 
three  times,  but  the  same  applies  to  both  periods. 

57619.  With  regard  to  paragraph  5,  where  you  sum  the 
figures  up,  you  say  that  there  is  an  increase  of  121 '7  of 
males  and  70'44.  I  thought  you  said  that  was  not 
females? — These  were  the  numbers  who  received  treat- 
ment in  the  hospital.  That  was  the  increase  during  that 
period. 

57620.  I  understand  there  is  an  increase  of  121*7  of 
males,  but  what  is  the  70'44  ? — Females. 

57621.  It  is  a  misprint  ;  it  should  be  females  ? — Yes. 

57622.  Then  you  say  there  is  an  increase  of  158"1  in  the 
number  of  males  between  15  and  45,  and  of  172  per  cent, 
between  45  and  65,  who  were  admitted  direct  to  the  poor- 
house.    That  is  dealing  only  with  the  males  ? — Yes. 

57623.  The  increase  in  those  of  the  ages  of  15  to  45  who 
come  direct  to  the  poorhouse  is  greater  than  the  increase  of 
the  males  who  go  into  the  hospital  1 — Yes. 


57624.  So  the  increase  was  a  general  increase  of  pauper- 
ism, and  not  a  special  increase  of  hospital  pauperism  ? — 
Yes,  the  greater  increase  is  in  the  young  class  who  are 
passed  into  the  poorhouse  direct. 

57625.  Do  all  those  who  go  to  the  hospital  pass  into  the  Admission  to 
hospital  direct  and  not  through  the  poorhouse — do  they  Toorhouse 
not  pass  through  the  poorhouse  to  the  hospital? — The  hospital, 
majority  pass  directly  to  the  hospital  on  admission. 

57626.  Without  passing  into  the  poorhouse  at  all  ?— Yes. 
All  those  who  turn  seriously  ill  in  the  house  are  transferred 
to  the  hospital. 

57627.  Those  that  go  from  the  house  to  the  hosi^ital 
appear  in  the  house  list  and  not  in  the  hospital  list  ?— That 
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57628.  You  say  with  regard  to  the  sane  epileptics  that  a  Combination 
sufficient  number  of  parishes  might  be  combined  to  deal  of  Parislies 
with  them.  Would  not  the  same  thing  be  necessary — would  for  treatment 
not  a  sufficient  numl^er  of  parishes  require  to  be  combined  of  sane 

to  supply  labour  colonies  ? — Yes.  epileptics. 

57629.  For  ordinary  treatment  it  does  not  tend  to 
economy,  but  for  excejitional  treatment  you  want  some 
form  of  combination  1 — Yes. 

57630.  (Chairman.)  As  regards  the  class  that  the  Bishop  of  Overcrowding 
Ross  asked  you  about,  you  think  that  their  deterioration  is  and  moral 
iue  to  environment.  Would  you  say  that  overcrowding  degeneracy, 
was  on  the  increase  as  compared  with  what  it  was  twenty- 
five  years  ago  ? — I  am  afraid  it  is,  and  the  result  is  certainly 
on  the  increase.  We  have  an  element  growing  in  Glasgow 
that  is  causing  a  considerable  amount  of  anxiety,  namely, 
the  "hooligan"  element.  We  have  a  reflex  of  it  in  the 
poorhouse.  Last  winter  I  had  four  lads,  ranging  from  19 
to  24,  that  made  a  very  determined  attack  on  two  warders. 
Tliree  of  the  lads  were  sentenced  to  twelve  months  and  one 
of  them  to  nine  months  imprisonment,  with  hard  labour. 
I  exhibit  to  the  Commission  the  sort  of  thing  that  inmates 
bring  into  our  poorhouses  now.  This  {showing)  is  a  round 
iron  ball  wrapped  up  in  a  dirty  handkerchief.  That  was 
got  when  one  of  our  inmates  was  changing  his  clothes. 

57631. 
weapon. 

57632.  The  material  conditions  as  regards  overcrowding 
and  so  on  have  not  become  worse  ;  it  is  the  moral  condi- 
tions 1 — It  is  undoubtedly  degeneration  in  the  moral 
condition. 

57633.  Education  has  not  improved  it? — Quite  the 
reverse,  I  think.  Possibly  some  of  these  have  not  much 
education,  but  in  any  case  there  is  that  want  of  determina- 
tion to  make  their  way  in  the  world.  It  is  simply  a  drift- 
ing on  the  downward  grade. 

57634.  Are  you  exceptionally  badly  situated  in  this,  or 
what  about  Glasgow  1 — The  worst  of  that  class  has  been  in 
the  south  side  of  Glasgow,  which  is  in  our  parish. 


A  boy  ? — No,  a  young  man.    It  is  a  most  deadly 
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Mr  Milks  M'Innes,  called  and  examined. 


57635.  {Chairman.)  You  are  Inspector  of  Poor  at  Dum- 
fries, and  also  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Officers'  Associa- 
tion ? — ^Yes. 

57636.  We  have  two  papers  from  you,  one  which  you 
put  in,  I  understand,  on  behalf  of  the  Council  of  the  Poor 
Law  Officers'  Association  of  Scotland,  and  another  on  behalf 
of  yourself  ? — Yes. 

(The  witness  handed  in  the  following  statement  for  the 
Poor  Law  Officers^  Association  of  Scotland.) 

The  Council  having  con.sidered  the  letter  from  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  and  the  Relief  of  Distress, 
dated  the  22nd  February,  resolved  that  as  evidence  bearing 
upon  the  amendment  of  the  Scottish  Poor  Laws  will  be 
submitted  by  Parish  Councils,  and  other  societies  embracing 
Poor  Law  officials  in  Scotland  ;  and  considering  that  the 
Poor  Law  Officers'  Association  exists  primarily  to  deal  with 
questions  personally  affecting  its  members,  the  Council 
deem  it  more  expedient  to  confine  their  representation  to 
one  particular  amendment  of  the  Poor  Law  (Scotland)  Act 
of  1845,  which  is  urgently  called  for,  alike  in  the  public 
interest  and  that  of  the  Poor  Law  officials. 

1.  The  amendment  of  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1845,  which 
the  Poor  Law  Officers'  Association  principally  desire  to 
bring  before  the  Royal  Commission,  is  in  relation  to  the 


superannuation  of  Scottish  Poor  Law  officials.  The  said 
Act  of  1845  contains  no  provision  enabling  Parish  Councils 
to  grant  superannuation  to  their  officials,  and  the  Council 
respectfully  crave  that  the  Royal  Commission  will,  iriter 
alia,  recommend  that  the  provisions  of  the  English  Poor 
Law  Officers'  Superannuation  Act  of  1896  be  extended  to 
Scotland,  so  as  to  place  the  Scottish  Poor  officials  on  an 
equal  footing  with  their  English  brethren. 

2.  Poor  Law  officials  in  Scotland  hold  their  offices  in 
virtue  of  the  provisions  of  the  Poor  Law  (Scotland)  Act 
of  1845,  and  regulations  framed  by  the  Local  Government 
Board.  An  inspector  of  poor,  although  appointed  by  a 
Parish  Council,  is  responsible  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  lor  the  proper  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in 
his  parish,  and  is  personally  held  responsible  for  any 
dereliction  of  duty. 

3.  When  the  Poor  Law  came  into  force  (1845),  it  was 
believed  that  the  duties  of  an  inspector  of  poor  would  be 
simple  and  light ;  and  in  making  appointments  to  the  office 
of  inspector  of  poor.  Parochial  Boards,  as  a  rule,  granted 
small  salaries.  Since  1845  various  duties  have  been  from 
time  to  time  placed  upon  an  inspector  of  poor,  under 
Registration,  Vaccination,  Lunacy,  Education,  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children,  and  Infant  Life  Protection  Acts, 
and  under  the  Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1894. 
But  though  new  duties  have  been  frequently  added,  no 
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additional  remuneration  has  been  provided.  The  duties 
devolving  ujion  an  inspector  under  the  statutes  referred  to, 
combined  with  other  causi-s,  have  operated  to  make  the 
office  a  very  onerous  one,  requiring  for  its  proper  discharge 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  law  of  settlement,  which  is 
most  intricate,  because  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  practically 
built  up  by  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session.  It  should 
also  be  Ijorne  in  mind  that  the  duties  of  inspectors  of  poor 
in  Scotland  embrace  the  duties  performed  in  England  by 
the  clerk  and  treasurer  to  the  Board  of  Guardian--,  as  well 
as  those  of  relieving  officer.  Collectors  of  rates,  medical 
officers,  and  governors  of  poorhouses  have  all  got  additional 
duties  to  perform  in  recent  years  through  new  rides  and 
regulations,  yet  superannuation  has  always  been  withheld. 

4.  In  support  of  their  claim,  the  Council  begs  to  submit 
the  following  facts,  viz. — 

(a)  The  Poor  Law  officers  of  England  and  Ireland 
have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  superannuation  since 
the  year  1864  ;  and  as  the  Poor  Law  officers  of 
Scotland  perform  the  same  duties,  they  deserve  the 
same  privileges. 

(6)  From  1866  to  1904  efforts  have  been  made  by 
successive  Governments,  and  by  private  Members,  in 
different  sessions,  to  bring  in  a  Bill  which  would  give 
the  Poor  Law  officers  of  Scotland  superannuation. 

(c)  Prior  to  the  passing  of  th  Local  Government 
(Scotland)  Act  of  1894,  which  established  Parish 
Councils,  the  Parochial  Boards  of  Scotland  held  a 
number  of  conferences  at  difl'erent  centres,  at  which 
resolutions  in  favour  of  rel'orms  in  the  Poor  Laws 
were  passed,  and  invariably  superannuation  was 
included.  These  conferences  have  now  been 
practically  abolished. 

(d)  There  are  many  Poor  Law  officers  in  Scotland 
who  have  long  passed  the  meridian  of  their  useful- 
ness, but  whose  financial  position  will  not  permit  of 
their  retiring  ;  and  in  the  absence  of  superannuation, 
they  continue  to  draw  their  salaries.  In  some  cases 
they  are  continued  nominally  as  assistants  when 
they  are  unable  to  perform  the  duties  they  were 
originally  appointed  to  discharge. 

(e)  Superannuation  would  induce  men  of  greater 
ability  to  enter  the  Poor  Law  service,  and  would 
form  a  strong  incentive  to  faithfulness  and  integrity 
in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  ;  and  it  would  allow 
Parish  Councils  to  obtain  the  service  of  younger 
and  more  energetic  officers. 

5.  While  the  Council  of  the  Poor  Law  Officers'  Associa- 
tion of  Scotland  have  only  submitted  one  amendnjent  which 
they  sincerely  hope  will  receive  the  favourable  consideration 
of  the  Royal  Commission,  their  representative  will  be  quite 
prepared  to  elucidate  any  point  in  connection  with  the 
administration  of  Poor  Law  relief  in  Scotland  which  the 
Royal  Conunission  might  desire  information  upon. 


{Tlie  v/itness  also  handed  in  the  following  statement.) 

6.  I  am  and  have  been  for  twenty-seven  years  Inspector 
of  Poor  in  the  Burgh  and  Parish  of  Dumfries.  Prior 
to  entering  upon  my  present  duties  I  was  (1)  in  a 
solicitor's  office  in  Edinburgh  ;  (2)  in  the  office  of  the 
late  Mr  Linton,  who  was  then  Chief  Constable  and 
Prosecutor-Fiscal  in  the  Police  Court  for  the  City  of 
Edinburgh  ;  and  (3)  I  was  in  charge  of  the  night  police 
and  Clerk  to  the  Prosecutor  -  Fiscal  in  Dumfries.  I 
left  the  latter  appointment  to  fill  my  present  in  1880. 
When  in  Mr  Linton's  office  I  was  employed  in  different 
positions  in  connection  with  the  police,  so  that  I  have  had 
a  long  and  varied  experience  with  the  class  of  people  who 
require  relief,  as  well  as  with  those  who  are  most  fre- 
quently in  distress. 

7.  Dumfries  is  the  principal  town  in  the  south-west  of 
Scotland,  and  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  an  extensive 
agricultural  district.  It  has  weekly  markets,  and  a  con- 
siderable cattle  trade  with  England  and  Ireland.  The 
labouring  population  in  the  town  are  principally  employed 
in  woollen,  hosiery,  and  Scotch  glove  manufactories. 
There  are  also  engineer,  implement,  and  motor  works. 
The  lowest  and  cheapest  class  of  labourer  finds  employment 
in  the  nurseries.  In  the  landward  portion  of  the  parish 
there  are  extensive  freestone  quarries. 

8.  There  is  nothing  special  in  the  methods  of  adminis- 
trating relief  in  this  parish.  We  follow  the  general  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  the  Local  Government  Board  in  their 
rules  and  regulations  issued  to  Parish  Councils,  only  we 
deal  with  each  case  on  its  individual  merits,  and  not  by  any 
inflexible  rule. 
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9.  Indoor  relief  is  preferable  to  outdoor  in  the  cases  of  Mr  Miles 
mothers  of  illegitimate  children,  deserted  wives,  the  wives  M'Innes. 
of  persons  sentenced  to  terms  of  imprisonment,  people  with 
families  or  relatives  able  to  support  them,  and  all  persons 
incapacitated  by  old  age  or  disease,  requiring  more  than 
ordinary  attendance,  and  having  no  relatives  to  nurse  them. 
Certainly  the  poorhouse,  when  judiciously  used  as  a  test 
for  those  whose  claims  for  relief  are  doubtful,  is  a  means  of 
reducing  pauperism.  This,  however,  leads  to  another 
question.  Is  the  test  in  the  poorhouse  always  applied 
when  an  indication  has  been  given  to  the  governor  of  the 
poorhouse  that  it  should  be  used  ?    I  am  afraid  that  it  is 

not.  The  governor,  under  our  present  rules,  is  independent 
of  the  inspector  or  clerk  to  the  Parish  Council,  and  may 
therefore  use  his  own  discretion  as  to  what  labour,  if  any, 
he  puts  the  applicant  to  when  he  enters  the  poorhouse. 

10.  Widows,  aged  people,  and  tramps  comprehend  the  Various 
principal  portion  of  my  applicants  for  relief.    One  reason  classes  apply- 
why  the  percentage  of  widows  is  so  high  in  this  parish  is,  ing  for  relief, 
that  being  in  the  centre  of  a  large  agricultural  district, 

widows  and  men  up  in  years,  with  families,  come  to  the 
town  in  the  hope  of  finding  employment  for  their  families, 
and  lighter  work  for  themselve^^.  This  town  being  on  the 
main  road  from  England  to  Glasgow,  and  from  Ireland  to 
Scotland,  we  have  an  exceptional  number  of  tramps  passing 
through,  but  it  is  only  those  desiring  relief  in  the  poor- 
house who  apply  to  me. 

11.  The  causes  of  pauperism  are  various.    It  is  not,  as  Causes  of 
some  people  think,  all  due  to  drink,  although  there  is  no  pauperism, 
doubt  alcohol  plays  an  important  part  in  the  manufacture 

of  paupers.  There  is  one  factor  in  the  creation  of  pauper- 
ism which  I  regret  to  .say  is  growing,  viz.  the  inclination 
of  fanulies,  when  they  are  grown  up,  to  leave  the  home 
and  the  care  of  their  aged  parents  to  the  parish  or  the 
charity  of  their  neighbours.  Working-men,  with  their 
small  wages  and  large  families,  cannot  lay  past  money  to 
maintain  themselves  in  their  declining  years  ;  and  as  they 
never  think  of  insurance,  except  for  their  funeral,  they  fall 
to  be  maintained  in  their  old  age  either  by  their  families 
or  the  parish.  It  is  unfortunate  that  they  only  insure 
themselves  to  be  buried  instead  of  to  be  kept  alive.  Im- 
providence in  everything  is  bad,  but  I  think  improvident 
marriages  are  the  worst.  To  illustrate  my  contention,  I 
will  give  one  instance,  which  is  quite  a  common  one  in 
towns  with  large  factories  at  least.  Take  a  young  man  in 
a  factory,  earning  say  18s.  per  week,  with  which  he  is  quite 
comfortable,  but  off  which  he  saves  little.  He  meets  a  girl 
in  the  same  factory,  who,  if  she  is  a  weaver,  earns  about 
as  much  as  he  does.  After  a  short  acquaintance  they 
agree  to  get  married.  Between  them  they  have  only 
£5  or  £10  at  the  most,  but  it  is  amply  sufficient  to  set  up 
the  class  of  house  they  require,  and  as  they  both  continue 
after  marriage  to  work  in  the  factory,  their  joint  earnings 
make  them  even  more  prosperous  than  they  were  before 
marriage.  This  happy  state  may  continue  till  a  child  is 
born,  when  a  slight  break  in  the  family  income  takes  place, 
but  it  is  only  temporary,  because  as  soon  as  she  is  able  she 
gives  out  the  child  to  nurse  during  the  day  and  returns  to 
the  factory.  This  system  continues  till  they  have  two  or 
jjrobably  three  children,  when  it  is  found  impossible  to 
leave  the  house  and  the  children,  with  the  result  that 
instead  of  having  35s.  or  36s.  per  week  of  an  income,  they 
are  reduced  to  18s.,  with  three  children  in  addition  to 
themselves  to  maintain.  Now,  the  natural  and  obvious 
sequence  of  this  is  that,  the  income  being  reduced,  the 
home  becomes  less  comfortable,  and  as  want  comes  in  at 
the  door  love  flies  out  at  the  window.  The  husband 
becomes  easier  induced  to  spend  some  time  on  the  pay 
nights  with  his  colleagues  in  a  bright,  clean  public-housie, 
while  his  wife,  disgusted  with  his  late  hours,  betakes  her- 
self to  a  congenial  neighbour  who  has  learnt  the  art  of 
enjoying  herself  under  all  circumstances.  Speaking  figura- 
tively, this  class  of  people  are  never  from  the  Parish 
Council  door,  because  a  single  day's  illness  gives  them  an 
opportunity  to  apply  for  relief,  and  they  never  fail  to 
embrace  it.  A  dissipated  life  is  generally  a  short  one,  and 
then  comes  the  widow  and  children  to  suppoi  t. 

12.  The  class  of  persons  who  usually  seek  election  as  Type  of  men 
Parish  Councillors  in  this  parish  are  men  who  have  retired  seeking 
from  business,  professional  men,  and  shopkeepers.  election  as 

Parish 

13.  The  expediency  of  giving  a  Parish  Council  the  power  Councillors, 
to  grant  relief  to  an  able-bodied  man  under  well-defined  j^^jjgf 
circumstances,  I  think,  is  clear.    If  it  is  the  law  in  England  able-bodied, 
that  every  man,  woman,  or  child  who  is  destitute  is  en- 
titled to  relief  in  some  form,  so  it  should  be  the  law  in 
Scotland.    I  have  always  thought  that  when  a  man  is 
honestly  out  of  work,  and  has  a  wife  and  children  to 
support,  it  is  a  haish  and  inhuman  law  that  compels  us 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE: 


Mr  Miles  to  wait  until  he  jiawns  his  belongings  and  is  stricken  down 
M'Innes.      by  disease  before  we  can  relieve  him.    I  am  not  afraid  that 

 the  power  to  grant  relief  in  such  cases  would  be  injudi- 

3  June  1907.  ciously  used  in  Scotland.  It  is  all  very  good  to  say  that  the 
Belief  to  able-  wants  of  such  people  should  be  provided  by  charity,  but  to 
bodied.  whom  or  where  is  one  to  go  when  they  are  in  immediate 

want  of  the  necessaries  of  life  1  Charity  is  one  of  the 
noblest  sentiments  that  human  nature  can  give  tangible 
effect  to  when  it  is  known  that  the  charity  is  deserved,  but 
it  can  only  be  expected  to  flow  in  such  a  channel.  Yet 
even  the  undeserving  should  not  be  allowed  to  starve, 
and  provision  should  therefore  be  made  for  them  in  some 
form. 


Need  for 
enlargement 
of  area  for 
rating  and 
chargeability. 


Proposed 
assimilation 
of  Englisli 
and  Scottish 
Poor  Laws. 


Proposed 
reform  in 
levying 
assessments- 


Proposed 
simplification 
of  law  of 
settlement. 


14.  The  area  of  rating  and  chargeability  should  be 
enlarged  from  a  single  parish  to  a  district  of  parishes, 
because  (1)  that  would  make  a  more  eqiial  division  of  the 
burden  of  maintaining  the  poor  ;  (2)  a  settlement  would 
be  easier  acquired  and  retained,  with  the  result  that  the 
law  expenses  incurred  bj^  disputed  settlements  would  be 
reduced  ;  and  (3)  it  would  eliminate  one  of  the  factors  in 
rural  depopulation,  while  it  would  give  an  unfortunate 
working-man  with  a  blind  or  imbecile  child  a  larger  field 
in  which  to  acquire  and  retain  a  settlement,  and  thereby 
relieve  him  from  the  stigma  of  being  an  "  undesirable," 
which  he  sometimes  becomes  in  small  jDarishes.  Taking 
the  Local  Government's  last  published  return,  which  is  for 
1905,  I  find  that  the  amount  of  poor-rate  imposed  upon  the 
proprietors  in  different  parishes  and  counties  differs  very 
materially.  In  one  county  it  varied  from  2d.  to  2s.  Sgd. 
per  £  ;  in  another  from  2|d.  to  3s.  9d. ;  and  in  still  another 
from  7d.  to  6s.  lOd.  per  £.  In  the  county  of  Dumfries  the 
rates  of  proprietors  varied  from  Id.  per  £  to  B^d.  per  £, 
which  is  probably  not  a  great  difference  compared  with 
those  already  quoted,  but  yet  it  is  an  inequality  which 
should  not  exist  in  the  maintenance  of  the  poor.  Had  the 
five  districts  of  the  County  Council,  including  the  burghs, 
been  the  Poor  Law  areas  for  rating  and  chargeability,  in 
that  same  year  of  1905  the  division  of  rates  amongst  the 
proprietors  would  have  been  :—  Annan  District,  3jd.  per  £  ; 
Dumfries,  3jd. ;  Langholm,  Sjd.  ;  Lockerbie,  2|d.  ;  and 
Thornhill,  3d.,  which  shows  a  fairly  equal  division  of 
what  is  practically  a  national  burden. 

15.  In  regard  to  the  reform  of  the  Poor  Law  in  Scotland, 
I  beg  respectfully  to  submit  the  following  suggestions, 
viz. : — 

(a)  The  Poor  Laws  in  England  and  Scotland 
should,  as  far  as  consistent  with  the  customs  and 
feelings  of  the  people  on  both  sides  of  the  border, 
be  assimilated,  but  the  kind  of  relief  given  must  be 
different.  In  England  indoor  relief  is  the  rule  and 
o\itdoor  relief  the  exception,  while  the  opposite  rule 
prevails  in  Scotland,  so  that  to  give  satisfaction  to 
the  general  community  each  country  should  be  left 
to  administer  relief  in  the  form  best  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants. 

(6)  All  assessments  should  be  levied  ujjon  the 
gross  rental  as  appearing  in  the  Valuation  Roll,  and 
not  upon  the  net  "  annual  value,"  which  allows  for 
reductions  in  respect  of  repairs,  etc.,  because  these 
deductions  permit  of  variations  and  anomalies  which 
should  be  avoided.  In  Dumfries,  for  instance, 
the  deductions  allowed  for  house  property  run 
from  2^  per  cent,  in  one  parish  to  25  per  cent,  in 
others.  Then  land  is  treated  in  the  same  run  of 
variety,  2^  to  25  jier  cent.  Surely  nothing  could  be 
more  inconsistent  than  this  method  of  rating. 

(c)  Settlement  should  be  by  birth,  residence,  and 
derivation.  (1)  Everyone  should  have  a  birth 
settlement  in  the  country  he  or  she  was  barn  in, 
even  although  the  parisli  or  place  where  it  took 
place  may  have  been  abolished  or  transferred  to 
another  parish.  (2)  Settlement  by  residence  should 
be  simplified,  and  acquired  or  lost  under  the  same 
conditions  as  prevail  in  the  Scottish  Act  of  1898. 
(3)  Derivative  settlements,  or  settlement  by  parent- 
age, require  to  be  clearly  defined.  All  children, 
whether  living  with  their  parents  or  not,  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  should  be  emancipated.  Then  relief  given 
to  a  wife  or  children  under  the  age  of  fifteen  would 
be  held  as  given  to  the  husband,  and  relief  given  to 
the  children  of  a  widow  as  given  to  the  widow.  In 
both  cases  the  parents'  parishes  of  settlement  would 
be  liable.  (4)  The  settlement  of  a  divorced  wife 
should  be  clearly  defined  ;  and  (5)  the  settlement  of 
legitimate  and  illegitimate  children  when  the  mother 
marries  a  second  time  should  be  clearly  laid  down, 
so  as  to  save  disputes  between  parishes  or  districts. 

{d)  The  law  of  removal  should  be  the  same  in 
both  countries.    If  England  has  an  appeal  against 


I 


the  removal  of  paupers  to  England,  we  sliould  have  Proposed 

an  appeal  against  their  removing  paupers  to  Scot-  uniformity 

land.    What  is  good  for  the  one  cannot  be  injurious  of  law  of 

to  the  other.    The  power  of  appeal  which  has  been  removal. 

given  to  the  pauper  and  the  Union  to  which  the 

poor  person  is  proposed  to  be  removed  has  not,  in 

my  opinion,  been  a  success.    If   each   parish  or 

Union  had  to  give  the  other  a  complete  statement 

of  the  ca~e  proposed  to  be  removed  in  somewhat 

similar  terms  to  the  statement  of  particulars  we  give 

to  another  parish  when  claiming  on  them  for  a 

pauper,  and  fourteen  days  in  which  to  accept  or 

reject  it,  the  whole  matter  would  be  simplified.  I 

rarely  ever  ask  for  a  warrant  for  a  removal,  and  I 

as  seldom  get  a  warrant  when  a  case  is  removed  to 

me  from  England.    I  write  and  give  the  necessary 

particulars  to  identify  the  person,  and  offer  to  send  * 

them  to  their  Union  if  they  give  me  an  order  of 

admission.    If  they  are  satisfied  that  the  case  is 

theirs,  I  frequently  get  the  necessary  order,  and  vice 

versa.    Sometimes  this  expedient  fails,  and  I  have 

to  go  to  the  place  and  investigate  the  case.  That 

is  only  when  the  case  is  likely  to  be  a  permanent 

one. 

(e)  The  liability  of  relations  should  be  made  the  Proposal  to  • 
same  on  both  sides  of  the  border,  and  more  power  make  liabilityii 
given  to  relieving  authorities  to   compel   erring  of  relations 
families  to  support  their  aged  parents.    Provision  uniform  in 
should  also  be  made  for  enabling  a  relieving  autho-  |'"g^^nd  and  % 
rity  in  Scotland  to  prosecute  a  family  in  England  ^°°tland, 
for  neglecting  relatives  for  whom  they  are  liable, 
and  vice  verm.    When  dealing  with  this  subject  it 
would  be  well  to  settle  definitely  some  points  upon 
which  there  exists  considerable  doubt  in  Scotland. 
A  man,  for  instance,  is  bound  to  aliment  his  wife, 
but  is  a  wife  with  independent  means  equally  bound 
to  aliment  her  husband  ?    That  is  a  point  which 
has  arisen  more  than  once,  but  has  never  been 
authoritatively  decided.    Again,  a  man  is  bound  to 
aliment  his  wife's  parents  if  he  married  prior  to  the 
Married  Women's  Property  Act  of  1877,  but  is  he 
liable  if  he  married  subsequent  to  the  passing  of 
that  Act?    It  has  been  held  that  he  is  not  liable 
for  anything  beyond  what  he  was  enriched  with  by 
the  marriage.    Yet  there  have  been  decisions  against 
that  theory.    These  are  points  which  might  be  dis- 
posed of  in  framing  a  new  Act.    Take,  again,  the 
case  of  illegitimate  children.    It  has  been  held  that 
the  parents  of  illegitimate  children  derive  no  patri- 
monial rights  from  their  relationship  to  them,  and 
that  consequently  an  illegitimate  son  is  not  bound 
to  aliment  his  mother.    How  does  that  stand  with 
English  law  ? 

Under  the  head  of  relations  liable,  I  wish  to  draw 
attention  to  a  defect  which  has  often  been  felt  under 
section  80  of  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1845.  There 
provision  is  made  for  prosecuting  "every  husband 
or  father  who  shall  desert  or  neglect  to  maintain  his 
wife  or  children,  being  able  so  to  do,  and  every 
mother  and  putative  father  of  an  illegitimate  child, 
after  the  paternity  has  been  established,  who  shall 
refuse  to  maintain  such  child."  From  this  it  wiU 
be  observed  that  the  mother  of  a  legitimate  child 
cannot  be  proceeded  against  even  althoiigh  she 
deserts  her  child  or  children,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(/)  Pov/^er  should  be  given  to  governors  of  poor-  Proposed 
houses  to  detain  and  prevent  any  poor  person  from  ertension  of 
leaving  the  house,  excejit  under  the  care  of  a  friend,  compulsory 
when  such  poor  person  has  been  certified  by  the  po^fy^ 
medical  officer  not  to  be  in  a  fit  state  to  leave  the  P^'orhouse 
poorhouse  alone.    Provision  should  also  be  made  to  8*'^®™°''^' 
prevent  disabled  people  from  going  out  and  in  to 
the  poorhouse  as  frequently  as  some  oi  them  are  in 
the  habit  of  doing  under  the  present  law.    On  the 
other  hand,  power  should  be  given  to  inspectors  to 
procure  a  warrant  for  the  removal  to  some  suitable 
institution  of  any  poor  person  living  alone  without 
any  person  to  attend  to  them,  and  who  is  certified 
by  the  medical  officer  to  be  in  such  a  state  as  to  be 
dangerous  to  themselves  or  to  the  j)ublic. 

ig)  Parish  Councils  should  be  empowered  to  build  Extension  o 
offices  or  houses  for  their  officials,  and  for  that  pur-  Paiisli_ 
pose  to  borrow  money  on  the  security  of  the  rates.  Councils, 

{h)  The  Poor  Law  Conference  Act  of  1883  should  P^^^^®" 
be  made  applicable  to  Scotland  as  well  as  England.   L^^^^^g^f  ^""^ 

{i)  The  English  Poor  Law  Officers'  Superannua-  applicable 
tion  Act  of  1896  should  be  extended  to  Scotland.  Scotland. 

(j)  The  audit  system  in  England  is  much  more 
convenient,  complete,  and  effective  than  in  Scot- 
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land,  and  therefore  should  be  made  applicable  in 
both  countries. 

(k)  One  of  the  largest  contributors  to  the  pauper- 
ism of  Scotland  during  the  last  forty  years  has  been 
lunacy.  From  the  last  published  return  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  it  appears  that  from  1868 
to  1906  there  has  been  an  actual  decrease  of  50  per 
cent,  in  the  number  of  ordinary  poor,  while  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  70  per  cent,  in  the  lunacy 
poor,  a  statement  sxifficiently  startling,  I  think,  to 
call  for  immediate  inquiry.  Neither  the  increase 
of  population  nor  the  high  pressure  that  present 
methods  of  business  sometimes  entail  fully  accounts 
for  the  increase  in  pauper  lunatics.  My  suggestion 
for  improving  the  present  state  of  matters  is:  (1) 
abolish  the  Grant  in  aid  of  the  cost  of  pauper 
lunatics,  and  apply  it  towards  the  maintenance  of 
asylums  for  chronic  pauper  lunatics,  which  should 
be  a  national  and  not  a  parochial  burden  ;  (2)  trans- 
fer all  pauper  lunatics  who  have  been  maintained 
for  three  years  by  a  Parish  Council  in  a  curative 
asylum  to  the  chronic  asylum,  because  if  they  are 
not  cured  in  that  time  they  are  not  likely  to  be 
cured  ;  (3)  abolish  the  present  system  of  paying 
medical  officers  a  fee  of  one  guinea  for  each  pauper 
lunatic  they  certify,  and  pay  them  by  salary  ;  and 
(4)  make  it  a  condition  that  only  medical  men  with 
experience  in  lunacy  should  be  allowed  to  certify 
whether  a  person  was  insane  or  not.  It  takes  an 
expert  in  some  phases  of  lunacy  to  define  clearly  the 
border  line  which  divides  sanity  from  insanity,  and 
therefore  greater  care  ought  to  be  given  to  this 
subject  than  it  has  hitherto  received. 

(l)  The  unemployed,  which  includes  the  vagrant 
class,  requires  ameliorative  and  restrictive  treat- 
ment, if  the  first  class  is  to  be  rescued  from 
falling  into  and  swelling  the  ranks  of  the  second, 
which  has  already  assumed  such  proportions  as  to 
call  for  special  legislation.  To  meet  the  needs  of 
these  two  different  classes,  there  should  be  (1) 
a  labour  department  established  in  the  Local 
Government  Board,  with  a  bureau,  or  intelligence 
department,  for  the  collection  and  dissemination  of 
knowledge  regarding  where  work  could  be  procured. 

(2)  Under  the  labour  department  industrial  homes, 
built  of  wood  and  iron,  should  be  established  at 
suitable  centres  throughout  the  country.  Every 
such  home  would  require  to  be  at  or  near  waste  land 
that  could  be  reclaimed  and  so  equipped  as  to 
supply  outdoor  and  indoor  labour  at  all  times.  In 
those  homes  the  unemployed  could  be  kept  working 
until  suitable  employment  was  procured  for  them. 

(3)  The  police  should  be  empowered  to  deal  with 
the  tramp  class,  in  so  far  as  it  should  be  their  duty 
to  apprehend  and  bring  before  a  magistrate  all 
tramps  with  no  apparent  means  of  subsistence,  and 
if  certified  to  be  able-bodied,  they  should  be  sent  to 
an  industrial  home,  and  if  disabled,  to  an  institu- 
tion best  suited  for  their  ailment ;  and  (4)  the 
children  of  tramps  should  be  rescued,  educated,  and 
placed  in  a  position  best  adapted  to  their  individual 
circumstances  as  to  age  and  former  upbringing,  etc. 

57637.  (Chairman.)  With  regard  to  the  statement  by  the 
Council  of  the  Poor  Law  Officers'  Association,  what  does  that 
Association  include  in  addition  to  the  other  two  associations 
which  we  have  already  heard  about,  namely,  the  Inspec- 
tors of  Poor  and  the  Poorhouse  Governors  ? — The  Poor  Law 
Association  is  intended  to  cover  all  officials  under  the  Poor 
Law — doctors,  governors,  clerks,  collectors,  inspectors,  and 
attendants.  It  was  based  and  formed  upon  the  English 
system.  We  formed  it  really  with  the  object  of  accomplish- 
ing what  we  have  hitherto  failed  to  accomplish,  namely, 
superannuation. 

57638.  The  one  amendment  that  your  Council  wish  to 
impress  upon  us  is  that  they  should  be  put  as  regards 
superannuation  in  the  same  position  as  are  the  Poor  Law 
officials  of  England  and  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

57639.  We  have  had  evidence  to-day  to  show  that  some 
of  the  Parish  Councils  recognise  their  difficulty  in  being 
able  to  compensate  good  and  valued  servants  by  super- 
annuation, and  that  after  persons  have  become  not  quite 
fit  for  their  work  they  are  retained  and  an  understudy  is 
given  them.  Have  you  any  cases  of  that  applying  to 
offices  other  than  those  of  inspector  of  poor  and  poorhouse 
governors  ? — Yes.  I  believe  there  are  cases  of  other  officials 
of  large  parishes  who  have  been  set  aside  as  assistants  and 
their  salaries  have  been  continued  to  be  given  to  them 
although  they  only  appeared,  perhaps  quarterly,  to  lift 
their  salary. 


57640.  I  understand.  I  should  now  like  to  turn  to  your  Mr  Miles 
general  paper.  In  paragraph  4  you  speak  about  how  far  M'Innes. 
the  poorhouse  is  a  test.    It  can  be  a  test,  and  a  useful  test,  g  June  1907 

but  the  question  is,  is  it  always  applied,  and  your  view  is   

that  there  is  great  variation  ? — -That  is  so.  Need  of 

57641.  Does  that  variation  arise  from  the  different  ^at^iou  of^^ooJ- 
temperaments  of  governors,  or  it  is  rather  that  they  are  not  ^^^^^^  (.^g^ 
giving  expression  to  the  views  of  the  Parish  Councils  ? — 

It  is  in  this  way  :  I  might  send  a  man  into  the  poorhouse 
and  ask  a  certain  test  to  be  applied,  but  the  governor  is  in 
no  way  bound  to  follow  out  my  instruction.  He  may 
apply  the  test  in  one  way  or  another,  or  not  at  all ;  he 
may  employ  the  man  as  a  servant  in  an  easy  capacity  instead 
of  putting  him  to  break  stones.  I  have  had  experience  of 
that  sort  of  thing. 

5764-2.  The  certificate  upon  which  a  man  is  sometimes 
sent  to  the  poorhouse  is  one  which  I  understand  the 
medical  officer  of  the  poorhouse  may  not  coincide  with.  A 
man  may  obtain  admission  to  the  poorhouse  with  a  certifi- 
cate given  by  an  outdoor  medical  officer,  but  when  he 
comes  inside,  the  medical  officer  of  the  poorhouse  does  not 
agree  with  that  certificate  ?— That  is  possible. 

57643.  That  has  not  come  under  your  experience  ? — No, 
because  I  have  the  same  medical  man  outside  and  inside. 

57644.  I  suppose  what  you  contend  is  that  a  man  gets 
admission  to  the  poorhouse  on  the  understanding  that  a 
certain  test  is  to  be  applied,  but  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  that  test  is  applied  ? — Exactly. 

57645.  I  understand  you  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  Tramp  trouble 
with  tramps  ?— We  have  a  good  deal  of  that,  but  I  would  in  Dumfries, 
not  complain  that  the  trouble  is  more  than  what  might 

be  expected  in  the  district  I  am  situated  in. 

57646.  It  is  the  main  road  ? — Yes,  from  England  to 
Scotland,  and  also  from  Ireland. 

57647.  And  to  Glasgow  too  ? — Yes. 

57648.  You  get  tramps  both  ways,  going  down  south 
and  going  up  north  ? — Yes. 

57649.  Does  the  proximity  to  England  increase  your 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  tramps  ? — Yes,  in  so  far  as  when 
a  tramp  crosses  the  border  for  the  first  time  from  England, 
where  every  man  is  entitled  to  relief  if  he  is  destitute,  he 
is  surprised  that  we  can  only  relieve  people  who  are  desti- 
tute and  disabled.    Difficulties  arise  in  that  way. 

57650.  One  would  have  assumed  that  the  difference 
between  the  laws  would  have  made  the  tramp  anxious  to 
remain  in  England  if  possible  ?— There  has  never  been  a 
cure  yet  to  induce  a  tramp  to  remain  long  in  any  one 
place. 

57651.  Have  you  much  difficulty  about  the  law  of  Need  of 
removal  ?  Does  your  parish  go  right  down  to  England  ? —  uniform  _ 
No,  we  are  about  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  off.  method  in 

cases  of 

57652.  You  seem  to  think  in  paragraph  10  (£*.)  that  if  removal. 

each  parish  or  union  was  to  give  the  other  parish  or  union 
a  complete  statement  of  the  case  proposed  to  be  removed 
in  much  the  same  terms  as  they  give  the  statement  of  a 
case  which  claims  chargeability  for  a  pauper,  the  matter 
would  be  simplified  1 — Yes.  I  think  the  present  method 
brought  into  vogue  by  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1898  did 
not  do  us  any  good.  Power  was  then  given  to  a  pauper  in 
England  to  aj^peal  against  removal.  No  similar  power  was 
given  to  Scotland.  The  machinery  set  up  by  that  Act  ia 
such  that  I  never  apply  under  it.  I  do  what  I  think  is 
more  expedient  and  easier,  and  the  English  people  do  it 
with  me,  viz. — I  write  to  them  and  give  them  a  statement 
of  the  facts,  and  if  they  are  satisfied  that  the  case  is  theirs, 
they  give  an  order  for  admission  to  their  workhouse,  and  I 
send  the  party  there  ;  on  the  other  hand  they  do  the  same 
to  me.  That  is  all  I  mean  by  giving  a  statement  of  facts, 
and  it  would  save  some  trouble. 

57653.  You  would  like  a  uniform  method  of  dealing 
both  with  cases  of  removal  and  cases  of  claim  ? — Yes. 

57654.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  It  comes  to  this,  you 
don't  need  to  apply  for  a  judicial  warrant  if  you  can 
arrange  without  it  1 — That  is  so. 

57655.  (Ghairman.)  It  is  not  a  serious  impediment  ? — 
No,  I  have  a  number  of  transactions  with  over  the  border, 
and  I  get  on  quite  well. 

57656.  Coming  to  the  causes  of  pauperism,  you  think  Lack  of  filial 
there  is  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  rising  responsibility 
generation  to  be  reluctant  to  support  their  parents  ? — Yes.   as  a  cause  of 

57657.  You  have  noticed  a  change  for  the  worse  in 
recent  years  ? — Yes. 

57658.  What  do  you  think  that  arises  from  ? — It  is  very 
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difficult  to  find  a  reason  that  might  meet  the  case  because 
it  is  somewhat  peculiar  nowadays, — the  younger  people, 
whether  well  or  badly  brought  up,  seem  inclined  to  go 
away  and  to  leave  their  parents  to  the  care  of  some  one  in 
the  parish. 

57659.  The  family  tie  is  weakening  ? — Yes,  it  seems  to 
be  loosening  in  some  way.  That  independence  we  read 
about  is  more  shown  in  the  breach  than  in  the  reality. 

57660.  It  is  a  wish  to  be  independent  of  obligations 
which  ought  to  be  fulfilled  ?— Yes. 

57661.  Coming  to  the  class  of  persons  who  seek  relief, 
you  would  like  to  alter  the  law  so  that  there  would  be  no 
doubt  about  the  legality  of  giving  relief  to  able-bodied 
persons  under  certain  circumstances? — That  is  so.  We 
cannot  relieve  an  able-bodied  person  in  this  country, 
unless  it  is  a  woman  with  children. 

57662.  You  remark  that  you  have  always  thought  that 
when  a  man  was  honestly  out  of  work  and  had  a  wife  and 
children  to  support,  it  was  a  harsh  and  inhuman  law  that 
compelled  you  to  wait  until  the  man  pawned  his  belong- 
ings and  was  stricken  down  with  disease  before  you  could 
relieve  him.  The  English  law  does  not  permit  that  at  the 
present  moment  ? — No. 

57663.  You  would  like  to  have  some  form  of  preventive 
agency  to  prevent  a  person  going  so  far  down  ? — Yes. 

57664.  Have  you  ever  thought  how  you  would  work 
that  out?  Would  you  rather  that  that  class  of  work 
should  be  done  through  the  agency  of  the  Poor  Law,  or 
would  you  try  and  put  it  on  some  charitable  organisation, 
and  associate  it  with  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  am  not  a  believer 
in  too  many  organisations  being  set  up  for  one  purpose.  I 
think  the  Poor  Law,  if  properly  carried  out,  should  be  able 
to  deal  with  cases  of  that  kind  without  having  two  or  three 
separate  organisations  existing  alongside  each  other,  because 
tliey  always  overlaj). 

57665.  It  would  come  to  this  that  you  would,  on  certain 
conditions,  advocate  persons  being  given  relief  ? — I  would 
have  the  power  to  give  relief  as  they  have  in  England,  even 
although  the  person  was  able-bodied  ;  I  -would  give  relief 
if  they  were  destitute  under  certain  well-defined  circum- 
stances. Of  course  in  England  they  give  it  only  indoor. 
AVe  do  more  outdoor  than  indoor,  but  it  is  very  sad  to 
think  that  you  have  to  wait  until  a  man  has  sold  off  a 
1  ortion  of  his  furniture,  while  his  wife  may  be  lying  ill, 
;;nd  you  have  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  that  man,  and  say  that 
the  law  does  not  allow  you  to  give  relief.  I  have  relieved 
them  many  a  time  although  I  knew  it  was  illegal. 

57666.  You  raise  another  point,  viz.,  that  you  wotdd 
like  to  relieve  a  person  before  he  became  destitute? — Not 
before  they  became  destitute  ;  it  is  before  they  become 
incapacitated  by  ailment  and  destitution  both.  We  require 
the  combination  here. 

57667.  Supposing  you  had  that  power,  can  you  give  us  a 
concrete  case  of  how  you  would  apply  it  ? — I  have  a  con- 
ception, of  course,  that  •^^■e  should  have  established  over  the 
country  what  I  call  "industrial  homes."  I  adopt  that 
name  in  preference  to  "colonies,"  because  a  colony  is  of 
foreign  manufacture,  atid  I  like  the  home-made  article 
better.  If  you  had  ten  industrial  homes  in  Scotland 
situated  at  suitable  spots  where  the  relieving  authorities 
in  two  or  three  counties  could  send  ])eo^\&  to  be  maintained 
and  made  to  work  if  they  were  able  to  work,  then  you 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  relieving  able-bodied  people. 

57668.  You  express  that  idea  of  yours  in  the  last  para- 
graph of  your  statement  ? — Yes. 

57669.  Would  you  like  to  have  a  labour  department 
established  in  connection  with  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  then  would  you  also  have  industrial  homes 
under  this  labour  department  ? — Yes. 

57670.  Have  you  gone  into  this  idea  at  all  ?— Yes. 

57671.  Supposing  you  had  something  of  that  kind,  and 
a  certain  number  of  people  were  sent  there,  would  you  let 
them  retain  any  part  of  the  wages  which  they  had  earned  ? 
— I  can  hand  in  a  pamplilet  upon  that. 

57672.  I  should  very  much  like  to  see  it.  This  is  what 
you  have  written  upon  the  subject  ?— Yes.  {Hands  in 
pamphlet ;  see  App.  No.  el's  III.)  The  only  thing  I  have  left 
untouched  is  the  cost  of  keejiing  up. 

57673.  You  would  try  and  encourage  them  by  giving 
them  a  certain  proportion  of  what  they  were  assumed  to 
have  earned  ?— Yes,  that  is  the  idea.  The  idea  I  had  in 
my  mind  was  to  try  and  encourage  those  people  by  forcible 
means  and  others  to  really  labour  for  their  maintenance, 
and  not  to  loai  upon  their  more  industrious  neighbours. 


57674.  Your  idea  would  result  in  there  being  classifica-  r_ 
tion,  and,  in  course  of  time,  rather  a  rigid  classification  ? —  ° 


Industrial 
mes  for 
unemployed, 


Yes,  that  is  so. 

57675.  Do  you  agree  with  the  preceding  witness  who  Classification 
said  that  one  of  the  difficulties  in  maintaining  discipline  in  Poorhouse 
now  was  that  there  may  be  so  many  classes  jumbled  to- 
gether, so  to  speak,  in  the  poorhouse? — I  cannot  speak 
about  discipline  in  a  poorhouse,  never  having  had  the 
management  of  one. 


Application 
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57676.  Would  you  like  the  audit  system  that  is  applic- 
able in  England  to  be  applied  to  Scotland  ? — Yes. 

57677.  You  have  been  for  twenty-seven  years  inspector  of 
the  poor  in  the  parish  of  Dumfries  ? — Yes. 

57678.  You  have  therefore  had  great  experience  there. 
What  has  been  the  process  in  regard  to  a  person  getting  on 
to  relief  either  outdoor  or  in  tlie  poorhouse  ?  He  would 
apply  to  you  personally  in  the  first  ifistance  ? — Yes.  They 
come  to  the  office  and  make  ajiplication,  not  necessarily  to 
me,  but  to  a  clerk.  There  is  a  form  filled  up,  putting  down 
where  they  were  born,  their  age,  their  parentage,  their 
family,  their  history  of  residence  so  as  to  define  where  the 
settlement  is.  They  are  then  examined  by  the  doctor.  In 
our  case  the  doctor  comes  every  day  at  two  o'clock.  If  it  is 
a  case  for  the  house  he  fills  up  a  certificate  for  the  house, 
and  then  we  fill  up  the  necessary  information  to  go  with, 
them  to  the  house.  If  it  is  outdoor  relief  I  grant  relief 
myself  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  relieving  committee. 
The  committee  either  approves  or  disapproves  of  my 
action. 

57679.  Have  you  many  cases  of  that  sort  ? — Yes,  every 
day. 

57680.  The  majority  of  cases  are  dealt  with  by  you  before 
they  come  to  the  committee  ? — Yes,  the  whole  lot  of  them. 

57681 .  Does  the  committee  generally  accept  your  decision  ? 
— Yes.  We  may  have  had  different  views  as  to  the  amount  of 
relief  given — they  may  give  more  or  less  than  I  gave, — but 
I  am  not  aware  that  we  have  disagreed  upon  the  fact  of  my 
giving  relief. 

57682.  So  what  it  comes  to  is  this,  you  say  that  you  so  ad- 
minister the  relief  subject  to  your  committee  approving  of 
it  ? — Yes.  Of  course  if  I  refuse  relief  to  a  person,  then  he 
has  a  recourse  by  going  to  the  sheriff.  I  give  a  certificate 
refusing  the  case. 

57683.  Assuming  you  are  not  satisfied  with  your  com- 
mittee, is  there  an  appeal,  or  do  j^ou  go  to  tlie  whole 
council? — We  never  do  that.  I  accept  the  committee's 
decision  whatever  it  may  be. 

57684.  And  there  has  been  very  rarely  a  difference? — 
Very  seldom  indeed. 

57685.  So  it  comes  to  this,  you  and  the  doctor  between 
you  adjudicate  on  the  cases  ? — Yes,  pretty  much.  I  take  his 
advice  as  to  their  ableness  or  otherwise. 

57686.  Did  the  Act  of  1894  make  much  change  in  the  com- 
position of  the  Parish  Council  of  Dumfries  ? — Not  a  great 
deal. 

57687.  May  I  assume  now  that  the  principles  which  have  Effect  of  Act 
governed  relief  have  not  changed  much  in  Dumfries? — of  1894  on 
They  have  changed  in  this  direction  since  the  Parish  composition 
Councils  Act  was  passed  ;  our  council,  I  am  afraid,  like  of  Parish 
others,  have  got  very  much  more  liberal  in  spending  money  Councils, 
on  relief  than  what  they  were  formally. 

57688.  Has  that  aft'ected  you  ?  You  adjudicate  ?— But  I 
must  adjudicate  according  to  the  views  of  my  committee.  I 
am  not  going  to  run  counter  to  them. 

57689.  You  take  that  into  consideration  in  the  interpreta- 
tion you  give  to  the  cases? — Yes.  Of  course  this  is  a 
popularly  elected  body  now,  and  some  of  them  may  not  be 
very  far  removed  in  relationship  from  those  that  are  getting 
relief. 

57690.  It  is  the  change  in  the  method  of  election  ? — Yes, 

57691.  {Mr  Booth.)   I  would  refer  you  to  paragraph  9,  liulargcment 
where  you  deal  with  the  area  of  rating,  and  say  that  it  of  area  of 
should  be  enlarged  from  a  single  parish  to  a  district  of  rating, 
parishes.    Is  that  district  the  portion  of  a  county  ? — That 

was  the  idea  that  I  had. 

57692.  But  consisting  of  a   considerable  number  of 
parishes  ? — Yes. 

57693.  And  then  you  come  to  this  very  remarkable  con- 
clusion that  the  rates  would  be  almost  uniform  ? — That  is 
so.    I  took  our  county  as  an  example. 

57694.  Do  you  suggest  that  any  uniformity  like  that 
would  apply  to  the  rest  of  Scotland  ?— Very  much.  It  would  . 
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argement  go  in  the  same  direction,  although  it  might  vary  in  different 
o<  rea  of       counties.    In  some  covinties  the  rates  are  extremely  high. 

57695.  Did  you  select  parishes  and  put  them  together 
because  they  were  average,  or  merely  because  of  geographi- 
cal circumstances? — We  have  five  districts  under  the 
County  Council,  and  I  took  each  of  those  districts. 

57696.  So  there  was  no  choosing  about  them  ? — No,  I 
took  them  as  they  stood,  and  tried  them  to  see  how  they 
worked  out,  because  I  thought  one  of  those  districts  would 
make  a  very  suitable  area  for  Poor  Law  administration. 
The  convener  of  the  county  had  the  idea  of  extending  it 
to  the  whole  county. 

57697.  You  think  that  that  might  be  too  big  ?— Yes. 

';al  liability     57698.  With  regard  to  the  young  people  and  the  old, 

0  elatives.     you  say  that  the  young  people  wish  to  shirk  their  responsi- 

bility for  their  parents? — -Yes. 

57699.  Do  the  parents  wish  their  children  to  help  them  ? 
— They  often  come  to  me  and  ask  me  to  write  to  their 
families,  and  I  frequently  do  so,  and  get  a  compromise  by 
getting  each  of  them  to  agree  to  give  so  much.  It  fre- 
quently occurs  just  the  other  way  ;  one  writes  and  says, 
"  I  will  give  a  shilling  or  eighteenpence  if  so-and-so  gives 
so  much,"  and  the  result  is  that  it  is  no  good  unless  we 
bring  them  into  court. 

57700.  But  sometimes  you  can  settle  it  for  them  ? — Yes, 
I  do  it  sometimes. 

57701.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  old  people  would 
feel  it  less  degrading  to  receive  money  from  the  parish 
than  from  their  children? — I  have  seen  isolated  cases  of 
that,  but  not  many. 

57702.  The  sort  of  case  that  you  mention  is  one  where 
one  son  is  unwilling  to  contribute  and  the  others  don't 
think  it  fair  that  they  should  contribute  unless  he  contri- 
butes too  ? — Yes. 

57703.  And  then  the  Poor  Law  comes  in  with  a  kind  of 
pressure  ? — Yes. 

Dposal  to  57704.  In  paragraph  10  you  speak  of  the  desirability  of 
Ive  Poor  the  Poor  Laws  in  England  and  in  Scotland  being  har- 
Iws  in         monised  as  far  as  possible  1 — Yes. 

Inland  ^"'^      57705.  The  most  important  point  you  raise  is  that  it 

1  iform         would  be  desirable  to  have  uniformity  ? — Yes. 

57706.  {The  Bishop  of  Eoss.)  You  suggest  in  paragraph 
15  (  fc  )  that  the  lunatics  should  be  divided  into  two  classes 
and  receive  different  treatment  ? — Yes. 

!eatment  of  57707.  You  say  that  lunacy  not  cured  in  three  years  is 
aatics.         not  likely  to  be  cured  at  all  ? — That  is  my  experience. 

57708.  Would  you  suggest  that  all  incurable  lunatics 
should  be  transferred  to  the  asylums  for  chronic  lunatics  ? 
—Yes. 

57709.  Some  of  them  would  continue  to  be  dangerous 
lunatics  ? — Yes.  The  object  I  had  in  making  the  sugges- 
tion was  this :  curative  asylums  now  are  fitted  up  in  a 
most  gorgeous  style,  and  medical  men  say  that  it  helps  to 
cure  them.  What  effect  can  it  have  on  an  incurable 
lunatic  ?  It  cannot  have  any  effect,  and  therefore  if 
lunatics  are  past  curing  they  should  then  be  put  in  a 
less  expensive  place,  well  kept  and  fed,  and  all  that,  but 
shorn  of  a  lot  of  embellishments  that  are  now  in  the  newer 
asylums.    It  would  be  much  cheaper. 

57710.  You  require  a  considerable  expense  in  connection 
with  dangerous  lunatics  even  although  they  are  incurable  ? 
— Yes. 

57711.  You  require  skilled  warders  and  a  number  of 
appliances  for  their  management,  all  of  which  will  be 
expensive  ? — We  have  a  pretty  large  asylum,  and  there  is 
not  much  of  that  sort  of  machinery  used  towards  restraint. 
Work  is  applied  to  them  as  being  the  best  curative  treat- 
ment. 

57712.  If  you  keep  curable  and  dangerous  lunatics 
together,  and  put  the  incurable,  who  would  also  be  harm- 
less ? — My  idea  is  that  the  dangerous  are  better  away 

from  the  curable  ones,  because  they  give  annoyance  and 
are  troublesome  and  disturb  those  who  may  benefit  by  the 
treatment  they  are  getting. 

57713.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  cost  in  these  curative 
asylums  ? — Our  asylum  is  a  cheap  one,  although  it  is  one  of 
the  best,  and  we  pay  £24.  That  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  well  endowed. 

57714.  What  proportion  would  the  endowments  bear  to 
the  total  expense? — It  would  be  somewhat  difficult  to 
explain  all  that  because  it  is  a  place  that  is  making  a  clear 
profit  of  .£10,000  a  year. 
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57715.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  Is  that  the  Crichton  Mr  Miles 
Asylum  ?— Yes.  M'Innes. 

57716.  {The  Bishop  of  Ross.)  In  paragraph  6  you  point  3  June  1907. 

out  that  it  is  very  inconvenient  that  a  newly  married  pair  — :  

should  have  more  money  to  live  upon  than  they  afterwards  question  oi 
have  when  they  have  a  family  to  support  ? — It  is  incon- 
venient when  the  income  goes  down  from  35s.  or  36s.  to 
the  original  IBs.  that  the  man  earns. 

57717.  Your  idea  would  be  that  if  the  income  started  at 
the  lower  figure  it  would  be  better  for  the  family  ? — 
Yes. 

57718.  Would  you  go  the  length  of  preventing  women 
from  working  so  as  to  secure  less  income  at  the  beginning 
of  their  married  life? — I  am  not  so  very  sure  about 
that. 

57719.  Can  you  suggest  any  other  remedy  ? — Yes,  if  you 
will  regulate  marriage. 

57720.  I  think  it  would  be  easier  for  you  to  make  a  law 
to  prohibit  married  women  from  working  ? — I  know  that 
that  has  been  held  by  many,  but  I  am  not  sure  about  it. 

57721.  {Professor  Smart.)  You  believe  in  giving  power  to  Relief  to 
Parish  Councils  to  grant  relief  to  able-bodied  persons  ? —  able-bodied. 
Yes. 

57722.  Is  that  opinion  shared  by  many  of  your  brethren  ? 
— It  is  shared  by  my  Council. 

57723.  But  not  by  your  fellow  inspectors  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  generally  shared  by  them.  When  I  say 
that,  I  am  basing  that  idea  on  this  fact,  that  at  the  last 
conference  we  had  here  a  Glasgow  member  made  a  proposal 
to  that  effect,  and  I  seconded  it,  and  I  saw  that  none  of  my 
colleagues  seemed  to  support  my  idea.  From  that  I 
gather  that  they  are  rather  opposed  to  it. 

57724.  We  have  a  statement  of  evidence  from  the 
inspectors  of  poor  of  Scotland  in  which  they  say  that  it  is 
undesirable  that  any  fundamental  alteration  should  be 
made  in  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes,  they  are  rather  conservative 
in  their  ideas. 

57725.  You  are  in  a  distinct  minority  in  regard  to  that? 
— I  think  I  am. 

57726.  {Mrs  Bosanquet.)  Do  you  record  and  report  to 
your  Committee  all  cases  that  apply  to  you  ? — Yes. 

57727.  Whether  you  have  refused  them  or  not? — Yes, 
the  complete  list  of  cases  is  laid  before  them.  My  meetings 
are  fortnightly.  The  cases  are  all  written  down  on  sheets, 
and  I  read  over  each  one  whether  I  have  given  relief  or 
refused  relief. 

57728.  Do  you  think  that  all  inspectors  report  all  cases 
whether  they  have  refused  them  or  not  ? — I  could  not  say 
as  to  that. 

57729.  Would  there  be  any  check  on  you  if  you  did  not 
do  so  ? — I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  check. 

57730.  It  would  be  open  to  you  to  send  applicants  down 
the  way  and  tell  them  to  try  and  get  on  without  relief  ? — ■ 
Yes.  If  I  refuse  a  person  I  give  a  certilicate  of  refusal ; 
but  even  supposing  I  did  not  do  that,  the  party  might  go 
to  the  sheriff,  and  the  sheriff  might  grant  an  order 
upon  me. 

57731.  Do  you  suppose  that  they  all  know  that  they  can  Procedure  as 
go  to  the  sheriff?— When  I  refuse  them  I  tell  them  that  to  appeal  to 
they  can  go.  Sheriff. 

57732.  But  supposing  you  did  not  tell  them  ? — I  do  not 
think  they  would  know. 

57733.  You  have  to  instruct  them  how  to  do  it  ? — Yes, 
I  give  them  a  certificate,  and  ask  them  to  go  to  the 
sheriff'. 

57734.  You  instruct   them    how  to  proceed  against 
yourself  ? — Yes. 

57735.  {Dr  Doivnes.)  What  voluntary  agencies  exist  in 
Dumfries  to  provide  against  sickness  ?  Are  the  men 
insured  ? — There  are  church  organisations  and  some 
others. 


57736.  Have  you  any  friendly  societies  ?- 
are  not  members  of  those  societies. 


-Yes,  but  many  Voluntary 

and  Prov  lent 


57737.  Is  the  tendency  to  join  those  societies  becoming 
less  than  it  was,  in  your  opinion  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

57738.  Has  it  increased  ? — I  could  not  speak  definitely 
as  to  that.  There  are  the  Foresters  and  Shepherds,  and 
so  on. 

57739.  Have  you  found  sickness  to  be  a  prominent  cause 
of  pauperism  in  Dumfries  ? — Yes,  it  is  a  prominent  cause, 
because  a  great  number  of  those  people  live  from  hand  to 
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nioutli,  if  one  might  say  so,  and  a  day  or  two's  illness 
brings  tlieni  to  the  Parish  Council. 

57740.  Do  you  think  those  are  jjeople  who  should  have 
provided  against  sickness  by  joining  a  friendly  society  ? — 
No  doubt  tliey  should  have  done  so.  They  have  joined  in 
connection  with  some  of  the  manufacturers'  societies  ;  but 
even  there  I  have  to  apply  to  the  managers,  otherwise  I 
would  sometimes  be  taken  advantage  of. 

57741.  Have  you  considered  who  should  aflect  the  trans- 
ference of  cases  from  curative  asylums  to  chronic  asylums  ? 
— The  Government. 

57742.  But  who  should  determine  whether  a  particular 
patient  should  remain  in  the  chronic  asylum  or  go  to  the 
curative  asylum  ? — It  should  be  done  by  a  central  authority. 

57743.  You  suggest  that  the  payment  of  a  fee  for  certify- 
ing should  be  abolished  1 — Yes,  I  think  a  salary  should  be 
given  instead. 

67744.  And  that  only  medical  men  with  experience  in 
lunacy  should  certify.  Would  you  apply  that  to  sparsely 
populated  districts  ? — I  have  thought  of  that.  Of  course, 
there  are  cases  where  anyone  could  say  whether  a  party 
was  sane  or  insane  ;  but  there  are  cases,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  the  line  bahveen  sanity  and  insanity  is  not  so  easily 
marked.  I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  simply  because  a 
young  man  has  passed  as  a  medical  officer  by  getting 
through  college,  without  any  experience  in  lunacy,  he 
should  be  in  a  position  to  say  whether  a  man's  liberty  is  to 
be  taken  away  from  him,  and  whether  he  is  to  be  locked 
up  or  not. 

57745.  But  my  question  was  rather  about  p])arse]y  popu- 
lated districts  1 — You  could  not  have  it  done  by  resident 
medical  men.  You  would  require  to  have  men  come  from 
a  distance. 


57746.  The  case  might  be  an  urgent  one  \ 
There  might  be  difficulties. 


-That  is  true. 


57747.  There  will  be  exceptions  to  the  rule  ?— Yes. 
Report  of  57748.  Have  you  studied  the  report  of  the  English  Com- 

English  mittee  on  Vagrancy  ? — Yes. 

VaTrancv^         57749.  Do  you  agree  with  their  conclusions  1 — Partially  ; 

the  pamphlet  I  have  put  in  will  show  how  far  I  go  with 
them. 

57750.  {Mr  Palten-MacDougall.)  Is  there  any  co-opera- 


tion between  the  charitable  organisations  and  the  Poor 
Law  in  Dumfries  ? — No. 

57751.  There  are  a  number  of  charitable  bequests  in 
Dumfries'? — Yes,  but  they  are  jDrivate  mostly. 

57752.  There  is  no  co-operation? — No. 

57753.  Do  you  think  if  there  was  co-operation  that 
might  assist  very  much  towards  the  relief  of  those  who  are 
about  to  go  on  the  paupers'  roll  ? — Yes. 

57754.  Have  you  felt  that  strongly  ? — Yes. 

57755.  Then  as  regards  paragraph  10  (B),  where  you 
deal  with  rating,  you  are  of  opinion  that  Poor  Law  assess- 
ments should  be  levied  upon  gross  rental  just  as  all  other 
assessments  are  levied  for  local  purposes  ? — Yes. 

57756.  You  think  that  that  would  remove  a  great  many 
diliculties  which  at  present  exist  in  the  administration  of 
the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes. 

57757.  And  relieve  you  of  the  necessity  of  deductions 
an!  classifications  and  other  things  which  have  to  be  done 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  poor  law  assessment  1 — Yes.  The 
only  outstanding  property  that  might  be  affected  is  that 
of  the  railways',  aTid  even  there  the  Government  has 
appointed  a  valuator  who  makes  special  provision  for  them, 
and  they  are  not  so  badly  off  as  one  might  think  at  first 
when  you  go  into  their  system. 

57758.  That  would  facilitate  collection  of  rates  1 — Yes. 

57759.  It  would  simplify  a!id  very  much  clieapen  it? — 
Yes,  and  it  is  as  broad  as  it  is  long.  If  you  take  olf  20  per 
cent,  in  one  place  you  have  to  put  it  on  in  another  to  raise 
the  money. 

57760.  In  Dumfries  you  have  done  what  you  could  in 
order  to  simplify  collection  ? — Yes,  we  have  been  trying 
joint  collection. 

57761.  That  is  joint  collection  of  county  and  parish 
rates  ? — Yes. 

57762.  You  have  found  that  to  work  well  1 — Yes,  and 
very  much  cheaper.  We  get  our  rates  collected  at  10s.  per 
£100,  including  all  expenses  for  stationery  and  everything. 

57763.  If  the  suggestions  you  make  under  this  head 
were  adopted,  it  would  very  much  facilitate  that  process, 
and  make  it  applicable  really  to  the  whole  coimtry  1 — Yes. 
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Mr  William  Maxwell,  called  and  examined. 


57764.  {Chairman.)  You  have  been  for  many  years 
President  of  the  Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society, 
Limited,  and  you  have  given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to 
co-operative  societies  ? — Yes. 

57765.  Your  life  has  been  spent  rather  in  preventing 
than  in  relieving  poverty  ? — Yes. 

57766.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  pre[iare  a  state- 
ment, which  is  a  very  clear  one,  and  which  we  will  take  as 
your  evidence-in  chief  if  you  will  hand  it  in  ? — Thank 
you. 

{The  witness  handed  in  the  following  statement.) 

Qualifications      1.  I  have  been  President  of  the  Scottish  Co-operative 
of  witness.      Wholesale  Society,  Ltd.,  for  the  last  twenty-six  years, 
having  been  on  the  Board  of  Directors  for  a  year  previously. 
Before  that  time  I  filled  the  jjosition  of  Secretary  to 
St  Cuthbert's  Co-operative  Association,  Edinburgh 

I  have  thus  been  brought  in  contact  with  the  working 
classes  and  their  social  surroundings  for  over  thirty  years. 
My  life  has  been  devoted  towards  the  prevention  of 
poverty  rather  than  to  Poor  Law  and  other  reliefs. 

2.  The  co-operative  movement  in  my  opinion  has  been 
a  strong  and  substantial  preventative  against  lapsing  into 
of  co-operative  a  condition  that  would  require  charitable  or  parochial 
moyemciit,  assistance.  The  co-operative  movement  was  brouglit  into 
existence  because  of  the  poverty  of  those  who  Ijecame  its 
members  ;  and  its  wonderful  success,  without  the  slightest 
aid  or  advice  from  without,  is  the  best  evidence  I  can 
adduce  as  to  the  value  of  mutual  help  among  the  people 
themselves.  A  small  contribution,  not  more  than  Is. 
generally,  is  all  that  is  asked  in  most  co-operative  societies 
to  admit  an  individual  to  mend^ership,  the  accumulating 
profits  of  their  jjurchases  for  a  short  time  being  sufficient 
to  make  up  the  necessary  share  capiital  each  is  entitled  to 
hold  in  the  society.  This  anrount  varies  from,  say,  £3  to 
£5  per  member.  Whatever  profits  arise  from  sale.s,  after 
paying  worldng  expenses,  are  divided  at  so  much  per  £  of 


Aims,  objects 
and  benefits 


purchases  to  each  member,  and  paid  in  cash  each  quarter  Aims,  objects 
or  half-year  as  the  case  may  be.  These  profits  run  from  and  benrfits 
Is.  6d.  to  4s.  4d.  per  £  of  purchases.  In  this  way  many  of  co-operative 
of  the  poor  are  enabled  to  meet  their  rents.  Others  get  movement, 
advances  from  the  funds  of  the  society  to  build  or  purchase 
their  own  houses.  Thus  in  many  of  the  towns  of  Scotland 
numbers  of  ordinary  working-men,  before  they  are  middle- 
aged,  possess  their  own  dwellings.  During  1904  profits 
and  interest  amounted  to  £2,739,163,  which  was  divided 
anion"  the  co-operators  of  Scotland.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  the  sum  amounted  to  £11,514,206.  The  number 
of  individual  members  in  Scotland  was  366,416  in  301 
societies.  Two  large  convalescent  homes  have  been  erected 
and  are  maintained  by  the  societies  for  the  benefit  of  their 
members.  An  association  has  also  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  old  and  necessitous  co-operators,  who 
receive  from  5s.  to  7s.  6d.  per  week.  Here  then  is  a 
self-contained  and  self-sujjporting  organisation,  which  is 
preventing  in  a  most  practical  way  thousands  of  people 
from  falling  from  indejjendence  to  poverty.  In  this  way 
we  have  perhaps  a  fourth  of  the  population  of  Scotland 
connected  with  this  great  thrift  organisation.  With  the 
growing  feeling  towards  temperance  and  the  possession 
of  capital  by  the  working  classes,  the  future,  I  think,  is 
extremely  hopeful. 

3.  The  Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  is  a 
federation  of  retail  co-oi^erative  societies  in  Scotland, 
and  employs  about  7,000  persons  in  the  different  industries 
it  carries  on.  The  conditions  in  the  factories  are  all  that 
could  be  desired,  while  the  wages  and  hours  of  labour  are 
worthy  of  comparison  with  those  of  similar  trades.  A 
.share  of  the  profits  is  given  Lo  all  employees.  For  some 
years  past  this  has  amounfed  to  8d.  per  £  on  all  wages — 
last  year  the  amoimt  of  bonus  on  wages  paid  being 
£12,849,  4s.  8d.  Half  of  this  sum  is  retained  till  the 
individual  leaves  the  society's  employment  or  till  death 
takes  place. 

4.  The  following   figures  show   the  position  of  the 
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co-operative  movement,  years  1895  and  1905,  and  are 
taken  from  a  Return  prepared  and  issued  by  the  Co- 
operative Union  :— 

Statistical  Statements  from  Co-operative 
Congress  Reports. 


United  Kingdom. 

At  end  of 
1895. 

At  end  of 
1905. 

No.  of  co-operative  societies, . 

No.  of  members,  . 

Amount  of  capital,  share  and 

loan,  

Reserve  funds, 

Amount  of  trade,  . 

Profits     earned,  including 

interest,  .... 

1,711 
1,414,158 

£20,331,542 
£931,871 
£52,512,126 

£5,825,709 

1,614 
2,259,479 

£37,966,235 
£2,561,003 
£94,197,514 

£11,681,027 

iparison  of     57767.  (Chairman.)  In  paragraph  2  you  point  out  what 
[operative    the  profits  of  the  co-operative  societies  were  in  Scotland. 
In  1904  they  amounted  to  £2,739,163  ?— Yes. 

57768.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  including  Scotland, 
they  amounted  to  £11,514,206  ?— Yes. 

57769.  Therefore  Scotland  proportionately  seems  to  have 
a  good  deal  more  co-operative  enterprise  than  England  1  — 
Yes,  if  you  take  the  proportion  of  the  population. 

57770.  Is  co-operation  increasing  in  Scotland  ? — Yes. 

57771.  Then  you  go  on  to  show  that  the  number  of 
members  in  Scotland  is  366,416,  and  a  little  further  on  you 
state  that  this  movement  perhaps  connects  oue-fourtli  of 
the  population  of  Scotland  with  this  thrift  organisation. 
How  many  dependents  do  you  allow  for  each  ? — ^I  multiply 
the  membership  by  four. 

57772.  That  in  your  experience  is  fair  ? — Yes,  it  is 
rather  under  than  over. 

57773.  Can  a  woman  be  a  co-operator? — Yes. 

57774.  Have  you  many  women  who  are  co-operators  ? — 
Yes. 

57775.  Is  that  on  the  increase  among  women? — Yes. 
They  have  an  organisation  of  their  own  for  propaganda 
work. 

57776.  You  employ  about  7000  persons  in  the  various 
industries? — Yes,  that  is  in  the  Scottish  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society. 

57777.  Are  most  of  the  Scottish  co-operative  societies 
distinct  in  themselves,  or  are  they  connected  with  the 
English  ones  ? — Not  in  any  way.  The  Scottish  Society  is 
an  organisation  quite  apart  from  the  English  Society, 
although  they  work  pretty  much  in  harmony  and  in  unity 
in  one  or  two  branches,  such  as  growing  tea  in  Ceylon. 

57778.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  we  are  living  in 
rather  an  extravagant  period,  and  that  there  is  a  less 
disposition  towards  thrift  than  there  used  to  be  ? — I  think 
that  is  quite  so.  The  working  class  in  Scotland  live  more 
luxuriously  than  they  did  in  my  yoimger  days.  Through 
the  organisation  of  this  kind  we  have  now  more  nien  of  the 
working  class  possessing  their  own  houses  than  ever  we 
had  in  Scotland.  In  many  of  the  towns  in  Scotland 
hundreds  of  workmen  have  their  own  houses  through 
these  means  and  through  building  societies. 

57779.  You  are  increasing  annually  ? — Yes. 

57780.  Is  the  movement  spread  over  the  whole  of  Scot- 
land ? — Scotland  is  peculiarly  situated  as  regards  popula- 
tion. If  you  draw  a  line  across  Perthshire,  you  would 
find  very  little  population  that  you  could  deal  with  in 
the  north,  except  in  Inverness  and  Aberdeen.  We  have 
the  movement  \\  here  the  population  is  not  too  sparse,  but 
in  the  like  of  Argyllshire  there  is  no  population  worth 
speaking  of.  We  certainly  do  better  in  the  industrial 
centres. 

57781.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  the  friendly  and 
benefit  societies  are  not  increasing  as  they  used  to.  You 
say  that  co-operation  is  holding  its  own  better? — The 
friendly  societies  have  been  growing  of  late.  I  think  the 
Foresters  have  grown  somewhat.  But  there  is  no  mistake 
that  a  lot  of  the  surplus  money  of  the  working  class  is 
lying  with  the  co-operative  movement  more  than  ever. 

57782.  You  give  an  interesting  table  at  the  bottom  of 
your  statement  ? — Take  the  amount  of  capital,  share  and 
loan  ;  at  the  end  of  1905  it  stood  at  £37,966,235,  as  against 
£20,331,542  at  the  end  of  1895. 


57783.  How  do  you  account  for  the  number  of  co-operative  Mr  William 
societies  being  less  at  the  end  of  that  period  of  ten  years,  Maxwell. 
although  the  capital  is  so  much  larger  ? — We  found  societies  g  June  1907 

starting  in  little  villages  where  there  was  not  sufficient   

population  to  support  them,  and  our  policy  for  many  years  Progres.s  of 
lias  been  to  amalgamate  societies,  and  make  small  societies  thrift  and 
into  branches  of  larger  ones.  class  of 

57784.  And  that  has  strengthened  these  small  societies  ? —  thrifty. 
Yes. 

57785.  There  has  been  no  collapse  of  any  great  thrift 
society  in  recent  years  ? — Not  a  great  one,  but  we  are  speak- 
ing now  in  an  atmosphere  of  proportion,  and  things  that 
happen  now  would  have  been  great  thirty  years  ago. 
There  is  nothing  of  any  importance  since  Dr  Rutherford's 
scheme  in  the  north  of  England. 

57786.  When  was  that  ?— In  1864  or  1865. 

57787.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  Do  you  say  that  the  co- 
operative movement  is  more  successfid  in  Scotland  than  the 
friendly  societies  ? — I  would  not  say  that,  because  I  am  not 
enough  of  an  authority.  I  think  the  friendly  societies  are 
doing  good  work.  The  thinking  members  of  the  co- 
operators  are  nearly  all  connected  with  the  friendly 
societies. 

57788.  You  apparently  divide  about  £7  per  head  in  the 
course  of  the  year  from  profits  and  interest  among  the 
co-operators  ? — Yes. 

57789.  Is  the  movement  spreading  at  all  in  the  High- 
lands ? — We  have  started  in  such  a  place  as  Aberfoyle, 
which  is  on  the  edge  of  the  Highlands.  We  have  started 
in  Thurso  (started  1866),  Wick  (started  1874),  and  in  Orkney 
and  Shetland. 

57790.  The  result  to  some  extent  is  to  finish  the  small 
shopkeeper  in  these  places  ? — That  is  not  our  intention. 

57791.  But  that  is  the  result  ? — It  is  a  natural  result. 
Any  new  scheme  that  has  economy  in  it  will  press  hard  on 
one  that  has  not  that  economy. 

57792.  (Dr  Downes.)  I  gather  that  this  big  organisation  Administra- 
is  controlled  by  a  board  of  directors  ? — Yes.  tive  control 

57793.  How  are  they  appointed  ? —  By  delegate  meetings  ^.j^^  Societies, 
of  the  shareholders. 

57794.  Does  each  shareholder  have  a  vote  ? — Each  share- 
holder has  a  vote  in  his  capacity  as  shareholder,  but  it 
would  be  impossible  to  have  a  meeting  of  all  shareholders. 
We  have  a  meeting  of  900  delegates  representing  the 
shareholders. 

57795.  And  the  directors  are  appointed  by  the  delegates  ? 
—Yes. 

57796.  Then  it  is  not  direct  representation  ? — It  may  be 
that  a  question  is  raised  at  the  local  meeting,  and  they 
decide  on  the  man  they  wish  to  put  on,  and  the  delegates 
get  instructions. 

57797.  The  delegate  is  merely  an  agent  in  that  case  ? — 
Yes,  but  they  .don't  do  it  in  all  cases.  Some  societies  leave 
it  with  the  committee  to  vote  for  whom  they  think  proper, 
but  in  many  cases  it  is  the  other  way. 

57798.  {Miss  Hill)  You  have  both  productive  and 
distributing  agencies  ? — In  the  Wholesale  Society  it  is 
largely  productive.  We  produce  about  £2,000,000  worth 
of  goods  in  a  year. 

57799.  And  you  distribute  also  ?— Yes,  about  £7,000,000 
in  a  year. 

57800.  You  look  upon  it  also  as  a  very  valuable  educa- 
tional agency  in  developing  the  powers  of  self-government 
iraong  the  people  ? — Yes,  and  fitting  men  and  women  for 
taking  positions  in  public  bodies. 

57801.  You  don't  know  that  it  appeals  to  people  more 
than  the  friendly  societies  ? — I  believe  it  does  appeal  to 
them  more,  because  the  results  are  more  immediate.  One 
would  like  to  stave  off  the  reward  of  the  friendly  society, 
viz.  sickness  and  death,  whe  eas  the  reward  here  comes 
four  times  a  year. 

57802.  How  are  the  convalescent  homes  managed  ? — By 
a  committee  selected  for  the  purpose. 

57803.  And  the  payments  of  5s.  to  7s.  6il.  per  week 
which  you  mention  in  your  statement  ? — -There  is  also  a 
special  committee  for  that  purpose. 

57804.  Appointed  by  the  central  body  ? — Appointed  by 
the  contributors  to  the  fund. 

57805.  Are  the  separate  districts  independent  and  com- 
plete in  themselves,  or  what  is  their  relation  to  the  central 
body  1 — Entirely  independent  and  self-composed.  In 
Edinburgh  there  is  one  with  35,000  members.  They 
become  part  of  the  central  body  by  taking  shares. 
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67806.  The  local  body  takes  shares  in  the  central  body  ? 
— Yes,  and  they  can  jjurchase  their  goods  where  they  think 
proper,  but  the  central  body  must  sell  goods  to  their  own 

 shareholders  only.     The  local  societies  can  choose  any 

trader  they  think  proper  to  buy  from. 

Educational  57807.  {Mrs  Bosanquct.)  Is  there  a  certain  proportion  of 
functions  of    their  profits  set  apart  for  educational  purposes  ? — Yes. 

Societies^'^^       57808.   Do  they  keep  it  up  well? — Fairly  well.  It 
amounts  to  about  £8000  in  Scotland. 

57809.  Is  the  education  a  reality  ?  Do  they  really  under- 
take educational  affairs  ? — Yes,  they  have  classes  for  their 
shopmen  and  their  members,  and  for  their  memljers' 
daughters.  They  have  lectures  on  health,  sick-nursing, 
ambulance  work,  and  so  on. 

57810.  Have  they  libi-aries  ? — Yes,  many  of  them  have, 
and  very  good  libraries  too. 

57811.  {Chairman.)  I  suppose  it  is  a  continuation  of  the 
instruction  wliich  they  pass  through  in  an  elementary 
school  ? — It  goes  a  little  bit  further.  I  heard  one  of  the 
witnesses  talk  about  poor  housewives.  Our  j^eople  have 
had  that  opinion  for  a  long  time,  and  they  try  to  have 
cookery  classes  in  every  town  at  their  own  expense,  and 
they  are  fairly  well  attended. 

57812.  Has  this  class  of  school  been  long  in  existence  ? — 
It  will  be  about  ten  years  since  we  began  that  kind  of 
work. 

57813.  And  it  is  doing  good  work  ? — Yes.  Many  board 
schools  don't  give  cooking  lessons.  In  these  classes  a 
girl  only  learns  what  she  really  requires  and  what  she 
can  use. 

57814.  And  you  have  all  the  appliances  ? — Yes. 

57815.  {Mrs  Bosanquet.)  Do  they  have  special  buildings, 
or  do  they  make  use  of  the  board  schools  ? — We  have  halls 
attached  to  the  stores,  and  these  are  given  fi'eely  for 
educational  purposes. 

57816.  {Mr  Phelps.)  You  are  aware  there  are  certain 
scholarships  at  Oxford  confined  to  co-operators  ?— Yes. 

57817.  Do  your  members  compete  for- these? — Yes. 
They  send  two  up  every  year. 

57818.  Have  any  Scotch  members  been  successful  ? — 
Yes,  we  had  one  from  Edinburgh. 

57819.  Is  that  just  now  ? — No,  it  was  some  time  ago. 

57820.  You  think  that  the  spirit  of  co-operation  tends  to 
establish  independence  ? — I  think  so. 

57821.  Do  you  find  any  instances  in  your  own  mind  in 
which  it  carries  that  rather  to  an  extreme  ? — There  might 
be.  There  are  fanatics  in  every  movement  of  every  sort, 
and  I  have  had  to  meet  many  of  them  in  my  day. 

57822.  Is  there  a  good  deal  of  criticism  of  the  movement 
in  Scotland  ? — Yes. 

57823.  Active  ojoposition  ? — Yes. 

57824.  What  form  does  it  take  ? — Trying  to  deprive  us 
of  our  citizenship.  For  instance,  in  the  public  markets 
bids  made  by  co-operators  are  not  accepted  ;  they  are  said 
not  to  be  good  bids. 

57825.  There  is  an  attempt  to  boycott  the  movement  in 
the  markets  ? — Yes. 

57826.  {Miss  Hill.)  From  whom  does  that  opposition 
proceed  ? — Traders'  organisations. 

57827.  {Mr  Phelps.)  Do  you  foresee  any  end  to  it?— 
None  but  to  be  ready  to  fight  them  on  their  own  ground, 
and  we  have  done  that  for  fifteen  years. 

57828.  You  think  that  the  fittest  will  survive  ? — -Yes,  and 
I  am  not  afraid  of  the  result. 

57829.  You  said  you  had  some  provision  in  regard  to 
pensions  ? — That  was  taken  up  some  years  ago. 

57830.  Is  that  for  your  employees?  —  No,  it  is  for 
customers.  We  send  out  notices  to  the  various  societies,  if 
they  have  any  old  necessitous  persons  to  let  us  know, 
because  we  don't  want  them  to  go  to  the  poorhouse  ;  and 
while  they  are  perhajjs  not  obliged  to  go  to  the  poorhouse, 
5s.  a  week  would  make  them  more  comfortable. 

57831.  It  is  an  association  dealing  with  all  the  branches 
in  Scotland  ?— Yes. 

57832.  Is  there  anything  analogous  to  that  in  England  ? 
— I  don't  think  so. 

57833.  {Miss  Hill.)  How  is  the  money  paid  for  these 
pensions  ? — A  committee  has  been  ajjpointed  to  work  it  out, 
and  they  do  their  work  gratuitously.  The  societies  devote 
a  sum  every  year  to  this  fund. 
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57834.  {Mr  Phelps.)  Does  your  society  do  anything  with  Pension,  in- 
regard  to  the  housing  of  the  poor  ? — We  advance  money  to  surance,  and 
our  shareholders  for  the  purpose  of  building  property.  building 

57835.  Have  you  a  regular  building  society  ? — We  have  a  Co-operative 
regular  building  department.  Societies. 

57836.  What  is  the  occasion  of  that? — A  society  finds 
itself  with  a  growing  business  in  a  town  possibly  started 
beside  a  new  industry,  and  there  is  no  accommodation  for 
the  people.  They  apply  to  us  to  lend  them,  say,  £10,000 
to  put  uj)  some  houses  at  once,  with  a  shop  and  a  store 
undernentli.  We  give  them  that  to  be  paid  back  in  in- 
stalments in  fifteen  years. 

57837.  Where  does  that  £10,000  come  from?  — The 
accumulated  profits  lying  with  the  Wholesale  Society. 

57838.  Do  you  receive  money  on  deposit  from  your 
members  ? — Yes. 

57839.  Is  any  of  that  used  as  advances  for  building? — It 
is  used  for  that  purpose  ;  we  lend  to  corporations,  school 
boards,  and  parish  councils  to  carry  on  public  works. 

57840.  There  would  be  a  difference  between  the  two : 
the  one  would  be  an  ordinary  investment,  while  the  other 
would  be  assistance  to  your  own  members  in  a  particular 
department  ? — Yes. 

57841.  Do  you  find  that  building  scheme  largely  taken 
up  ?— Yes. 

57842.  Can  you  give  any  figures  as  to  the  number  of 
houses  built  under  it  ? — No,  but  I  think  that  that  could  be 
got. 

57843.  Will  you  get  these  figures? — Yes.  Original 
amount  advanced  by  S.C.W.S.,  £70,241.  At  end  of  1905, 
as  per  report  of  societies  to  Co-operative  Congress,  the 
amount  invested  by  societies  in  house  property  was 
£444,800. 

57844.  Do  you  do  anything  in  the  way  of  insurance  1 — 
Yes,  we  have  an  insurance  company. 

57845.  Does  it  prosper  ? — Yes,  very  well. 

57846.  What  does  it  insure  ? — Fire,  life,  and  fidelity. 

57847.  Does  it  provide  any  annuities  for  old  age  ? — No. 

57848.  Can  you  buy  annuities  in  it  ? — No. 

57849.  What  provision  do  you  make  against  old  age  ?— 
We  have  none. 

57850.  It  does  not  cover  that  branch  of  insurance  ? — No. 

57851.  Is  it  taken  advantage  of  ? — Very  largely. 

57852.  How  does  its  conditions  compare  with  those  of 
the  Post  Office  pecuniarily? — I  think  they  are  about  the 
same. 

57853.  And  you  can  give  good  security  ? — Yes. 

57854.  What  amount  of  money  have  you  received  on  Finance  of 
deposit  from  your  members  ? — A  retail  member  can  only  Co-operative 
contribute  £200  according  to  the  Act  of  Parliament.    At  Societies, 
the  Wholesale  Society  we  can  take  as  much  as  they  like  to 

send  to  us,  and  in  that  way  we  have  about  £3,000,000  of 
money  at  present. 

57855.  {Mr  Booth.)  Your  only  depositors  are  the  distri- 
buting societies  ? — That  is  so,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
private  depositors. 

57856.  {Mr  Phelps.)  What  percentage  do  you  pay  for 
your  deposits  ? — 4  per  cent,  on  twelve  months'  notice,  and 
3^  per  cent,  on  six  months'  notice. 

57857.  Is  it  the  same  whether  it  is  from  a  society  or  an 
individual  ? — We  do  not  take  it  from  an  individual  except 
in  the  case  of  our  employees  and  a  few  private  individual 
co-operators. 

57858.  Is  it  the  same  with  your  employees  ? — It  is  a  half 
per  cent,  more  to  them. 

57859.  You  say  it  is  3|  per  cent,  to  the  societies  ? — Yes, 
We  pay  5  per  cent,  on  the  share  capital. 

57860.  Have  the  branch  societies  enough  capital  to  allow 
them  to  take  advantage  of  that  ? — Yes. 

57861.  Do  they  do  that  in  preference  to  putting  it  into 
building  houses  ? — Yes. 

57862.  Do  you  think  on  the  whole  that  is  wise?— I  have 
always  advocated  the  building  of  houses,  but  in  some  dis- 
tricts in  Scotland,  such  as  those  where  there  is  coal-mining, 
it  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  handle,  because  the  em- 
ployers have  built  cottages  for  their  workpeople  and  the 
seam  runs  done  and  the  locality  is  useless.  In  that  way 
we  have  lost  money. 

57863.  Does  your  society  buy  estates  and  lay  them  out 
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for  building  ? — We  bought  an  estate  two  or  three  years  ago, 
on  which  we  are  growing  fruit  at  present. 

57864.  Where  is  that? — Calderwood,  about  eleven  miles 
from  Glasgow. 

57865.  Are  you  thinking  of  trying  to  graj^ple  with  the 
housing  question  in  Glasgow  ?— No.  We  have  discussed  it 
frequently,  but  I  do  not  say  that  we  are  trying  to  grapple 
with  it. 

57866.  Do  you  make  provision  with  regard  to  the  healtli 
of  your  employees  1  Have  you  a  system  of  medical  service  ? 
— No  ;  but  if  an  accident  happens  we  give  them  every 
attention.  The  conditions  of  labour  are  such  that  they 
could  not  be  better. 

57867.  Do  you  have  hospitals  for  accidents? — No,  we 
send  them  to  the  ordinary  hospitals,  which  we  are  large 
contributors  to. 

57868.  You  are  contributors,  and  you  get  privileges  in 
return  ? — Yes.  Then  we  have  these  convalescent  homes 
where  we  send  them  when  they  come  out  of  hospital. 

57869.  Have  you  any  provision  of  that  sort  for  the 
children  of  your  employees  ? — Not  beyond  those  convales- 
cent homes.  [ 

57870.  (Mr  Gardiner.)  Will  you  explain  the  system  of 
electing  directors  for  an  ordinary  distributing  store  like 
St  Cuthbert's  1 — It  is  by  open  voting  at  the  shareholders' 
meeting. 

57871.  Am  I  right  in  thinking  that  the  method  of 
election  has  been  adopted  in  order  to  secure  continuity 
in  policy  in  administration? — I  do  not  know  that  it  has 
been  for  that  purpose,  but  it  has  had  that  eifect. 

57872.  And  it  has  therefore  been  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Society  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

57873.  There  is  always  a  passion  for  new  blood  ? — Yes, 
there  is  a  strong  feeling  in  that  direction. 

57874.  And  a  little  clique  may  arise  which  may  do  great 
damage  ? — Yes. 

57875.  You  say  that  the  co-operative  movement  as  a 
whole  is  the  only  school  in  which  democracy  really  learns 
the  difhculties  of  administration  ? — I  would  say  that  it  is 
the  best  that  I  know  of,  and  men  begin  to  learn  for  the 
first  time  that  they  can  have  losses  as  well  as  gains  by 
being  manufacturers. 

57876.  What  do  you  regard  as  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  democratic  administration  ? — Want  of  education. 

57877.  Will  you  explain  what  you  mean  ? — In  the  case 
of  men  coming  from  the  country,  living  in  a  sparsely 
populated  district  and  not  meeting  their  fellows  very  often, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  get  them  to  understand  what  really  is 
democratic  work.  Until  men  get  to  know  that  there  are 
other  ideas  besides  their  own,  and  that  they  must  have 
some  moderation  in  pushing  their  views,  we  won't  have 
that  perfection  that  we  would  like. 

57878.  Have  you  succeeded  in  getting  the  poorest  classes 
from  which  paupers  are  drawn  to  join  yoiir  societies? — 
Yes ;  it  has  succeeded  admirably.  In  Edinburgh  we 
have  a  good  many  of  the  very  poor  people. 

57879.  Are  these  societies  managed  by  St  Cuthbert's  ? — 
It  is  the  St  Cuthbert's  members  I  am  speaking  of.  Their 
headquarters  are  in  a  very  shunmy  part  of  the  town. 

57880.  And  they  are  managed  like  the  ordinary  societies  ? 
— Yes,  they  have  35,000  people  attached  to  them. 

57881.  I  think  v/omeu  have  the  same  rights  as  men 
members  in  your  society  1 — Yes,  and  they  fully  appreciate 
it. 

57882.  Do  they  attend  the  meetings  in  great  numbers  ? 
— Yes,  and  they  take  advantage  of  all  opportunities. 

57883.  Are  they  qualified  for  directorship? — Yes,  and 
they  sit  on  the  boards,  but  not  of  the  wholesale  society. 

57884.  Have  you  introduced  any  system  of  profit- 
sharing  amongst  the  employees? — Yes,  since  1872.  The 
profits  are  divided  equally  upon  purchases  as  upon  wages, 
and  for  some  years  back  it  lias  given  about  8d.  per  £  on 
wages,  which  was  the  dividend  given  on  purchases.  Last 
year  about  £12,849  was  given  over  and  above  what  the 
trades  union  demanded. 

57885.  You  pay  the  trades  union  rate  ?— Yes,  and  some- 
times a  little  above,  and  then  the  hours  are  better  as  a  rule. 

57886.  You  have  not  been  troubled  with  any  serious 
labour  dispute? — Not  for  years.  The  fhtroduction  of 
machinery  always  leads  to  trouble,  and  we  have  to  face  it. 

57887.  {Professor  Smart.)  The  wages  of  your  women 


workers  are  not  trades  union  wages,  and  they  are  higher  Mr  William 
than  the  customary  wages  ? — Yes.  Maxwelll. 

57888.  What  about  the  hours  ?— We  began  our  efforts  3  June  1907. 
with  shirtmaking  ;  and  in  1882,  when  some  peojjle  were 
M-orking  eighteen  hours  a  day,  we  started  to  work  forty -four 
hours  per  week,  and  we  have  gone  on  with  that  ever  since. 

57889.  The  conditions  generally  are  better  than  in 
ordinary  factories  1 — Yes,  we  take  care  to  have  very  fine 
workshops,  well  ventilated  and  lighted,  and  kept  in  good 
order. 
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57890.  The  necessary  capital  for  individual  shareholders 
is  £  1  1 — It  depends  on  the  societies.  Some,  like  St  Cuth- 
berts,  claim  £5. 

57891.  What  is  your  limit  ?— £200. 

57892.  One  can  be  a  shareholder  to  the  extent  of  £200  ? 
—Yes. 

57893.  And  get  5  per  cent.  ? — It  depends  on  the  society 
again.  Some  societies  only  give  4^  per  cent.  As  I  have 
said  already,  each  society  administers  its  own  policy. 

57894.  Do  you  say  there  are  several  hundreds  of  work- 
men in  Scotland  who  own  their  own  houses  ? — Yes,  it  may 
go  into  thousands. 

57895.  Are  any  of  these  flats  ? — No,  they  are  princii^ally 
cottages.  In  Tillicoultry  and  Hawick  and  so  on  they  take 
the  form  of  little  cottages. 

57896.  You  won't  have  any  cottages  in  Glasgow  ? — No. 

57897.  You  spoke  of  an  output  of  £2,000,000  in  produc- 
tion. What  are  the  different  industries  in  which  you  pro- 
duce ? — The  largest  part  of  our  production  is  flour.  We 
have  three  great  flour  mills,  turning  out  over  ten  thousand 
2081b.  sacks  in  a  week.  The  next  largest  industry  is  that 
of  boots  and  shoes.  We  make  about  14,000  pairs  every 
week. 

Is  that  at  Shieldhall  ? — Yes,  and  in  the  east  end  of 
Then  we  have  printing,  bookbinding,  and  bag- 
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57899.  And  ready-made  clothing  ? — That  is  a  very  large 
item.  At  the  present  time  we  have  just  competed  for  and 
been  successful  in  getting  the  clothing  for  the  Glasgow 
Police,  showing  that  we  do  not  charge  higher  than  others. 
Everything  will  be  made  in  our  factories. 

57900.  You  have  been  able  to  compete  with  sweated 
labour  of  the  worst  description  ? — Yes,  with  people  who 
farm  it  out. 

57901.  You  say  you  devote  part  of  your  profits  to  educa- 
tion ? — Yes. 

57902.  And  also  to  recreation  ? — Not  the  wholesale 
society.  We  help  the  i-etail  societies  by  letting  them  have 
their  meetings  in  our  places. 

57903.  But  I  was  referring  to  Calderwood  Glen  ?— The 
estate  is  left  open,  and  they  have  only  to  ask  peiraission, 
and  tliousands  go  there  to  enjoy  themselves  in  the  summer 
time. 

57904.  That  is  one  of  the  old  show  places  in  Scotland  ? 
— It  is  the  best  of  its  character. 

57905.  If  we  wish  to  see  Shieldhall  ? — Then  you  will 

get  permission  from  95  Morrison  Street.  I  only  hope  the 
Commission  can  see  its  way  to  see  what  working  men 
can  do. 

57906.  {Mr  Booth.)  You  multiply  the  individual  mem- 
bers by  four  to  get  at  the  total  population  ? — Yes. 

57907.  Can  there  be  two  members  from  one  familj'  ? — 
There  is  such  a  thing,  but  not  very  often. 

57908.  That  will  be  in  the  case  of  a  son  who  is  earning 
his  own  money  ? — Yes. 

57909.  You  won't  have  the  wife  as  well  as  the  husband  ? 
— Yes  ;  in  some  societies  we  do  have  that,  but  not  very 
often.    Sometimes  we  thus  get  £600  from  one  house. 

57910.  Will  the  member  from  the  family  occasionally  be 
the  wife  and  not  the  husband  ? — We  have  had  that.  If 
they  are  both  members  they  both  have  a  right  to  go  to  the 
meetings. 

57911.  But  if  the  wife  only  joined? — Depend  upon  it 
she  would  go. 

57912.  And  it  would  be  allowed  ?— Yes. 

57913.  She  is  financially  responsible  ? — Yes. 

57914.  With  regard  to  the  building,  do  you  build  on 
speculation,  or  do  you  only  assist  your  members  to  build  ? 
— We  only  assist  our  members  to  build.  We  do  not 
speculate. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE: 


Mr  William-      57915.  So  tlie  money  you  pnt  in   is   perfectly  well 
Maxwell.     secured  ? — Yes. 

3  June  1907       57916.  It  is  really  a  perfectly  legitimate  investment  1 
  ■  —Yes. 

57917.  You  have  perfectly  good  security  for  the  money 
advanced  1 — Yes,  unless  with  the  exception  that  I  have 
spoken  about,  where  the  conditions  of  the  locality  might 
change. 

5'(918.  So  much  as  to  swallow  up  the  margin? — Yes. 

57919.  A  man  for  whom  a  cottage  is  built  pays  a  certain 
portion  and  the  society  advances  like  any  building  society  1 
— Yes.    I  would  like  to  add,  correcting  what  I  said  to 


Professor  Smart,  that  in  Edinburgh  members  of  St  Cuth 
bert's  Society  own  many  houses  in  flats. 

57920.  In  no  case  do  you  speculate  in  houses  ? 
do  not  speculate  in  anything. 

57921.  In  regard  to  this  disfavour  with  which  the  co- 
operators  are  regarded,  it  is  sometimes  said  that  they  are 
not  public  spirited,  and  that  they  do  not  subscribe,  as  the 
local  tradesmen  are  obliged  to  subscribe,  to  local  matters  ? — 
The  best  answer  to  that  is  in  our  balance-sheet,  where  it 
will  be  seen  that  we  gave  about  £1,300  last  year  to  charities 
from  the  wholesale  society.  Every  local  society  contributes 
as  well.  Of  course,  any  stick  is  good  enough  to  hit  a  dog 
with. 
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Dr  Core,  Dr  Moorhouse,  and  Dr  Muir,  called  and  examined. 


57922.  {Chairman.)  I  understand  you  three  gentlemen 
represent  the  British  Medical  Association  1 — Yes. 

{Dr  Muir.)  I  am  present  also  on  behalf  of  the  Scottish 
Poor  Law  Medical  Ofiicers'  Association. 


{The  tvitnesses  handed  in  the  following  statement  on  behalf  of 
the  British  Medical  A  ssociation  as  to  Poor  Law  Medical  Relief 
in  Scotland  by  the  Poor  Law  Sub-Committee  of  the  Scottish 
Committee  of  the  Association!,.) 

Outdoor  Medical  Service. 

1.  The  Committee  has  received  returns  from  420  outdoor 
medical  ofiicers — the  total  number  of  districts  dealt  with 
being  somewhat  larger. 

The  condition  of  the  medical  service  varies  greatly,  that 
in  the  populous  towns  being  quite  different  from  that  in 
the  Highland  and  Island  districts. 

Recommendatioks. 

2.  Highlands  and  Islands. — In  many  districts  it  is  im- 
possible to  supplement  the  medical  officer's  salary  by  private 
practice. 

In  many  districts  there  is  no  suitable  house  for  the 
medical  officer,  and  the  rates  cannot  be  used  for  building 
one. 

The  Committee  would  suggest  that  in  these  districts 
there  is  need  for  a  national  service  such  as  has  been  recom- 
mend.'.'l  for  Ireland  by  the  Vice-regal  Commission. 

3.  Payment  of  Medical  Officers. — In  the  towns  the  medical 
ofiicer  is  paid  at  a  very  low  rate  per  attendance,  and  his 
salary  is  more  like  a  retaining  fee  than  a  payment  for 
work  done.  The  salary  should  be  fixed  in  consideration  of 
medical  attendance  only.  Drugs  and  other  materials  should 
be  provided  under  a  separate  contract. 

4.  There  is  no  fixed  method  of  remuneration  for  : — 

(a)  Vaccinations  ; 

(b)  Lunacy  certificates  ;  and 

(c)  Confinements  ; 
and  fees  are  not  paid  at  all  for 

{d)  The  treatment  of  fractures  and  dislocations  ; 
(e)  Operations. 

Special  fees  should  be  paid  for  these  services. 

5.  Consultations  and  Administration  of  Anmsthetics. — 
Provision  should  be  made  for  consultations  and  the 
administration  of  anaesthetics. 

6.  Tenure  of  Office. — The  want  of  such  security  of  tenure 
of  office  as  would  be  conferred  by  requiring  the  sanction  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  to  the  dismissal  of  a  medical 
officer  is  keenly  felt. 

7.  Holidays  of  Medical  Officers. — Medical  officers  should 
be  allowed  a  definite  holiday  every  year,  during  which  the 
Parish  Council  should  defray  the  expense  of  a  substitute. 

8.  Superannuation. —  Some  scheme  of  superannuation  is 
desirable. 

Indoor  Medical  Service. 

9.  The  Comj.iittee  has  received  returns  from  sixty  poor- 
house  medical  officers. 

Recommendations. 

special*rule3  ^(^nagement  of  Poorhouse. — In  drafting  rules  for  the 

for  poorhouses  management  of  poorhouses,  a  distinction  should  be  made 
with  resident  between  the  larger  and  smaller  poorhouses.  Special  rules 
medical  should  be  drafted  for  poorhous(  s  having  a  resident  medical 

otticei's.  staff. 


11.  Poorhouse  Hospitals — Wliatever  medical  and  surgical  Treatment  it 
treatment  is  attempted  in  poorhouse  hospitals  should  be  poorhouse 
assimilated  to  that  in  general  hospitals,  especially  as  to  the  hosiiitals. 
standard  of  nursing,  food,  and  drugs.    In  smaller  poor- 
houses arrangements  should  be  made  for  the  transference 

of  cases  requiring  operations  to  other  institutions. 

12.  Patjment  of  Medical  Officers. — The  salary  of  poorhouse 
medical  officers  should  be  fixed  in  consideration  of  medical 
attendance  only.  Drugs  and  other  materials  should  be 
provided  under  a  separate  contract. 

13.  In  addition  to  the  salary,  special  fees  should  be  paid 
for  : — 

(a)  Vaccinations  ; 
(6)  Lunacy  certificates  ; 

(c)  Confinements  : 

(d)  The  treatment  of  fractures  and  dislocations  ; 
and 

(e)  Operations. 
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14.  Consultations  and  Administration  of  Anmsthetics. — Pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  consultations  and  the  administra- 
tion of  anscsthetics  in  the  smaller  poorhouses. 

15.  Tenure  of  Office. — From  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1845 
it  is  a.ssumed  that  poorhouse  medical  officers  can  only  be 
dismissed  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  This  point 
has  never  been  tested,  but  the  matter  should  be  put  beyond 
question. 

16.  Holidays  of  Medical  Officers. — Medical  officers  should 
be  allowed  a  definite  holiday  every  year,  during  which 
the  poorhouse  committee  should  defray  the  expense  of  a 
substitute. 

17.  Superannuation. — Some  scheme  of  superannuation  is 
desirable. 
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Public  Aspects  of  Poor  Law  Medical  Service. 

18.  The  Committee  has  received  returns   from  352 
medical  officers. 

Recommendations. 

19.  Pauper  Children. — The  replies  show  a  large  pre- 
ponderance of  opiidon  in  favour  of  the  system  of  boarding- 
out,  both  in  its  physical  and  moral  effects. 

20.  Chronic  Inoffensive  Lunatics. — The  replies  show  a 
large  pieponderance  of  opinion  in  favour  of  boarding-out 
with  relatives  or  with  strangers  in  preference  to  treatment 
in  lunacy  wards. 

21.  Aged  Persons. — One-half  of  the  replies  are  in  favour 
of  outdoor  relief,  one-sixth  of  special  almshouses,  one-third 
of  special  poorhouse  wards,  giving  a  preponderance  of 
two  to  one  in  favour  of  relief  outside  poorhouses. 

The  Committee  is  of  opinion  that  aged  persons  who 
require  nursing  are  best  relieved  in  the  poorhouse. 

22.  Deserted  Wives. — The  replies  show  a  preponderance 
of  two  to  one  in  favour  of  outdoor  relief.  In  all  cases  it  is 
desirable  that  the  Parish  Council  should  give  a  direct 
reference  to  some  agency,  such  as  the  legal  agent  for  the 
poor,  to  assist  the  wife  in  securing  aliment  from  the 
husband. 

23.  Able-bodied  Unemployed. — Upon  consideration  of  the  Relief  to 
information  collected,  the  Comiidttee  is  of  opinion  that  in  able-bodied 
all  cases  of  application  for  relief  the  Parish  Council  should  unemployed, 
give  a  direct  reference  to  some  agency  for  relief  of  the 
unemployed,  and  that  Poor  Law  relief  should  only  be 
granted  to  the  sick  dependants  of  able-bodied  unemployed, 
persons. 
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24.  Compulsory  Powers. — The  replies  sliow  a  large  pre- 
ponderance of  opinion  in  favour  of  compulsory  powers 
being  granted  for 

(a)  The  removal  of  sick  paupers  to  poorhouse 
hospitals. 

(b)  The  detention  of  sick  paupers  in  poorhouse 
hospitals. 

((,)  The  detention  of  "  ins  and  outs  "  in  poorhouses. 
(d)  The  separation  of  children  from  vagrant  or 
vicious  parents. 

25.  Outdoor  Nursing.  —  The  replies  show  a  prepon- 
derance of  four  to  one  in  favour  of  Parish  Councils  suli- 
scribing  to  district  nursing  associations  for  the  poor,  in 
preference  to  the  institution  of  special  Poor  Law  district 
nurses. 

{Dr  Muir  handed  in  the  following  statement  of  the  Scottish 
Poor  Law  Medical  Officers'  Association  in  so  far  as  in  thtir 
opinion  the  law  of  Scotland  ought  to  be  altered  in  the  interests 
of  the  public  and  the  medical  service.) 

26.  Tenure  of  Office. — Acconling  to  section  66  of  the  Poor 
Law  Act  of  1845,  medical  officers  of  poorhouses  can  only 
be  dismissed  from  their  ajjpointments  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  Board  that  such 
medical  men  are  unfit  or  incompetent,  or  neglect  their 
duties.  Outdoor  medical  officers,  not  being  specially 
mentioned  in  the  Act,  have  alwaj  s  been  considered  to  have 
a  different  Tenure  of  Office,  and  may  be  dismissed  by  their 
Parish  Councils  with  or  without  cause  being  given  ;  and 
even  if  appealed  to,  the  Local  Government  Board  declare 
that  ihey  have  no  jjower  to  prevent  dismissal.  This  arbi- 
trary power  on  the  part  of  Parish  Councils  has  been  u.-ed, 
in  many  instances,  in  a  very  unjust  manner,  and  medical 
officers  have  been  dismissed  from  causes  other  than  "  in- 
competence or  neglect  of  duty."  As  a  result  of  the 
Departmental  Enquiry  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  it 
has  been  recommended  that  outdoor  medical  officers  should 
be  made  " Statutory  Officers,  and  only  disiiiissable  by,  or 
with,  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board." 

27.  Drugs,  etc.,  should  not  be  included  in  the  salary  or 
compounded  for  by  a  slump  sum,  but,  where  practicable, 
dispensed  by  a  druggist.  In  places  where  there  is  not  a 
druggist  within  a  reasonable  distance,  the  medical  officer 
should  dispense  the  drugs,  and  be  jmid  for  the  same  by  the 
Parish  Council,  at  the  same  rate  as  if  the  drugs  had  been 
dispensed  by  a  druggist.  The  Local  Government  Depart- 
mental Enquiry  agreed  that  this  claim  should  be  granted. 

28.  Official  Residence. — In  many  country  districts  no 
suitable  house  can  be  got  for  the  medical  officer  to  live  in. 
The  result  is  that  Parish  Councils  have  great  difficulty  in 
ge'ting  a  suitable  medical  officer,  and  changes  in  the 
medical  officer  occur  at  frequent  intervals.  This  state  of 
matters  is  highly  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  public 
at  large.  The  Local  Government  Departmental  Enquiry 
recommended  that  Parish  Councils  be  authorised  to  use 
the  rates  in  building  a  suitable  residence  for  the  medical 
officer. 

29.  Medical  Extras,  Diet,  Stimuh.nts,  etc. — The  medical 
,  officer,  at  present,  has  the  power  of  recommendiug  medical 

extras,  but  this  is  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  inspector  of 
poor — a  veto  M'hich  has  been  exercised  frequently.  The 
Local  Government  Departmental  Enquiry  recommended 
that  inspectors  still  retain  the  power  of  veto,  but,  when 
that  power  is  exercised,  he  must  give  his  reasons,  in  writ- 
ing, to  the  medical  officer. 

30.  Fractures,  Midwifery,  etc. — At  present  the  attendance 
on  all  such  extra  cases  is  included  in  the  salary,  wo  extra 
fees  being  paid.    This  is  an  imdoubted  grievance,  because  in 

,  a  country  district  a  medical  officer  might  require  to  pay  a 
very  large  proportion  of  his  official  salary  in  attending  to 
sucii  a  case  in  a  remote  part  of  his  district.  We  think  we 
ought  to  be  paid  extra  fees  for  such  cases,  the  same  as 
medical  officers  in  England. 

31.  Vaccination.— In  the  Vaccination  (Scotland)  Act  a 
minimimi  fee  of  only  Is.  6d.  is  allowed,  no  provision  being 
made  for  any  extra  fee,  according  to  mileage.  Some 
Parish  Councils  compound  for  vaccination  fees  by  a  slump 
sum  ;  others  give  nothing,  but  include  vaccination  in  the 
salary.  This  is  manifestly  wrong,  because  a  medical 
officer  might  require  to  drive  many  miles  to  perform  his 
vaccination  duties,  for  the  minimum  fee,  Is.  6d.  We  think 
we  ought  to  be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  vaccination 
medical  officers  in  England. 

32.  Lunacy. — In  Scotland  the  certification  of  lunatics  is 
in  a  chaotic  state.  The  Scottish  Lunacy  Act  makes  no 
provision  for  any  fee  being  paid.  Some  Parish  Councils 
pay  their  medical  officers  21s.  for  each  certificate.  Others 
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I^ay  10s.  Cd.,  while  others  pay  nothing,  but  include  the 
duties  in  the  official  salary.  In  cases  of  lunatics  who 
belong  to  other  parishes,  Parish  Councils,  in  rendering 
their  accounts  against  each  other,  always  charge  21s.  for 
each  certificate,  and  by  so  doing,  in  the  latter  instances, 
make  a  profit  out  of  the  work  of  their  medical  officers. 
We  think  \\  e  ought  to  be  paid  a  minimum  fee  of  21s.  in 
every  case,  and  in  country  districts  a  mileage  fee  in  addition, 
according  to  distance. 

33.  Holidays,  Sickness,  etc. — No  provision  is  made  in  Scot- 
land for  the  medical  officer  being  allowed  a  holiday,  or  for 
his  duties  being  attended  to  during  sickness.  Tliis  in 
some  parts  of  Scotland  is  felt  to  be  a  great  grievance.  We 
think  Parish  Councils  ought  to  pay  the  cost  of  a  locum 
tenens  during  holidays  or  sickness. 

34.  Superannuation. — No  provision  is  made  in  Scotland 
for  the  medical  officers  being  superannuated  when  from  ill- 
health,  age,  or  otherwise  he  is  unable  to  perform  his 
2Jrofessional  duties.  This  is  felt  to  be  a  very  great  griev- 
ance. We  think  we  ought  to  be  put  into  the  same  jJosition 
as  regards  superannuation  as  medical  officers  are  in 
England. 

My  Committee  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  lead 
evidence  on  matters  outside  of  what  affects  themselves  as 
outdoor  medical  officers,  for  the  reason  that  a  most  elaborate 
statement  on  all  the  points  attecting  the  medical  relief  of 
the  poor  in  Scotland  will  be  presented  to  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  behalf  of  the  British  Medical  Association. 

Wm.  Muir,  L.R.C.P.,  etc. 
Secretary. 

Glasgow,  28th  March  1907. 

{Dr  Core  handed  in  the  following  statement.) 

35.  I  am  a  Graduate  of  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
graduating  M.B.  and  CM.  in  April  1873,  and  M.D.  in 
July  1876. 

36.  I  was  appointed  Medical  Officer  to  Barnhill  Poor- 
house,  Glasgow,  by  the  Parochial  Board  of  the  then  parish 
of  Barony,  l)eing  the  first  Medical  Otticer  appointed  after 
the  removal  of  the  lunatics  from  the  poorhouse  to  the  new 
Asylum  at  Woodilee. 

37.  At  that  time  there  was  no  hospital  proj^er,  the  sick  Arrangements 
being  treated  in  the  ordinary  wards  of  the  poorhouse.  for  Barnhill 
The  nursing  of  the  sick  was  carried  on  by  pauj^ers,  under  ^''^  poor, 
the  direction  of  two  jjaid  nurses,  untrained,  one  of  whom 

having  been  indeed  an  inmate  of  the  poorhouse.  Tlie 
nursing,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  most  unsatisfactory,  and 
gave  rise  to  many  abuses. 

38.  The  Board  of  Supervision  at  that  time  were  urging 
on  Parochial  Authorities  the  necessity  of  appointing  trained 
nurses  for  the  sick  in  their  poorhouses,  and  in  1880  the 
Barony  Parochial  Board  rearranged  part  of  the  poorhouse 
as  an  hospital,  and  engaged  six  trained  nurses.  This  was  a 
most  inadequate  number  to  nurse  over  200  sick  during  day 
and  night.  It  was,  however,  an  advance  on  what  had  been, 
and  was  indeed  much  appreciated  by  those  responsible  for 
the  work. 

39.  A  difficulty,  however,  arose  in  getting  a  sufficient  Poorhouse 
supply  of  nurses,  those  coming  from  general  hospitals  not  hospital 
taking  kindly  to  poorhouse  hospital  work.   To  remedy  this  training  for 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  train  nurses  in  the  parochial  nurses, 
hospitals,  and  in  process  of  time  this  has  gone  on  until 

nurses  trained  in  this  way  have  not  only  supplied  nurses 
for  the  parochial  hospitals,  but  nurses  thus  trained  have 
gone  into  private  nursing,  district  nursing,  and  also  into 
general  hosjsitals.  There  can  be  no  question  that  nurses 
trained  in  parochial  hospitals  receive  a  greater  variety  of 
training  than  can  be  obtained  in  a  general  hospital. 

40.  In  my  opinion,  the  Board  of  Supervision  made  a  Appointment 
mistake  when,  in  drawing  up  the  rules  for  nurses,  they  of  nurses  in 
gave  Governors  of  poorhouses  any  control  in  the  appoint-  poorhouse 
ing  or  discharging  of  nurses.    The  Lady  Superintendent  hospital. 

or  Matron  of  the  hospital  should  have  had  entire  control, 
along  with  the  Medical  Officer.  Curiously  enough,  the 
officer  was  not  mentioned  as  having  any  say  in  the  ap- 
pointing of  the  nurses.  I  consider  that  this  should  be 
remedied  in  any  legislation  which  may  be  made  in  the 
future. 


41.  On  the  amalgamation  of  the  Barony  and  Glasgow 
parishes,  the  Parish  Council  resolved  to  build  two  hospitals 
in  separate  districts  of  the  parish  for  the  treatment  of  acute 
cases,  and  a  large  general  hospital  and  infirmary  for  the 
care  of  chronic  cases,  aged  and  infirm,  and  children,  at 
Stobhill. 

42.  I  was  appointed  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  latter 
institution  in  1901,  and  the  first  patients  were  received 
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into  it  in  November  1902.  There  are  1,754  beds  in  this 
hospital,  inchiding  healthy  children  and  sick.  Here  are 
treated  medical,  surgical,  and  tubercular  cases.  There  are 
four  medical  assistants,  witli  140  nnises  and  probationers, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  lay  staff.  All  kinds  of  opera- 
tions are  performed,  tlie  wards  and  operating  theatre  being 
as  vi'ell  equipped  as  any  general  hospital. 

43.  The  open-air  treatment  of  tuberculous  diseases  is  in 
full  operation,  and  such  cases  improve  greatly,  and  in  some 
cases  even  a  cure  is  the  result.  Many  of  the  cases  do  not 
remain  long  enough  to  receive  tlie  full  benefit  of  the  treat- 
ment, and,  in  my  opinion,  more  power  should  be  given  to 
Parish  Councils  to  compel  such  patients  to  remain  until 
the  Medical  Officer  considers  it  safe  to  discharge  them. 
Considering  the  homes  to  which  these  people  return,  and 
the  danger  they  bring  to  tlieir  wives  and  families,  such 
power,  wisely  used,  would  be  of  immense  advantage,  not 
only  to  the  patients  themselves,  but  to  the  general  com- 
munity. These  patients  return  for  treatment  again  and 
again,  always  very  much  worse,  and  breed  a  race  of  tuber- 
cidous  children,  who  in  the  future,  if  they  live,  help  to  swell 
the  number  of  paupers. 

44.  Patients  going  out  and  in  to  parish  hospitals  as  they 
please  indefinitely  protract  tiieir  diseases,  and  in  reality 
make  a  living  out  of  their  ailments.  This  is  specially 
noticeable  with  paupers  who  have  ulcers  ;  these  people 
discharge  themselves  before  the  ulcer  is  properly  healed, 
and  return  in  a  short  time,  when  the  treatment  lias  to 
begin  de  novo.  A  power  of  judicious  limitation  of  liberty 
should  therefore  be  given  to  Parish  Councils. 

45.  All  cases  of  infectious  disease  are  handed  over  to  the 
Sanitary  Authority  of  the  city  of  Glasgow,  such  as  enteric 
fever,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  chickenpox,  etc. 

Education  and     46.  The  healtliy  children  do  not  remain  long  here, 
care  of  pauper  Those  who  are  orphans,  deserted,  or  separated  are  boarded 
children.         with  suitable  guardians,  and  are  removed  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  taint  of  pauperism.   The  benefits  of  the  boarding- 
out  system  are  well  known,  and  require  no  comments  of 
mine  to  recommend  them. 

47.  While  here,  the  children  attend  school,  and  receive, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  rudiments  of  education.  Much 
interest  is  also  taken  by  the  Council  in  their  moral  train- 
ing; a  Band  of  Hope  and  a  Sunday  School  being  part  of  the 
organisation  of  the  institution. 

48.  I  consider  that  the  Poor  Law  Authorities  in  Glasgow 
parish  do  great  and  good  work  in  the  interests  of  the  sick 
poor  and  the  children  who  come  under  their  notice. 

49.  Eegarding  the  hospitals  kept  up  by  voluntary  effort, 
I  consider  that  these  are  frequently  taken  advantage  of  by 
persons  who  can  well  afford  to  pay  for  medical  attendance. 
Some  system  of  inquiry  should  be  instituted  into  the  cir- 
cumstances of  those  applying  for  admission  into  these  insti- 
tutions, and  those  only  who  are  really  eligible  should  be 
admitted.  Much  of  the  accommodation  in  these  hospitals 
is,  I  am  sure,  occupied  by  persons  who  have  no  right  to  be 
there,  and  these  deprive  others,  not  paupers,  whose  condition 
and  circumstances  qualify  them  for  the  benefits  of  those 
hospitals. 

50.  I  consider  that  parochial  liospitals  should  be  assimi- 
lated with  general  hospitals,  and  should,  as  far  as  the 
treatment  of  the  sick  is  concerned,  be  under  one  manage- 
ment. No  one  seeking  relief  on  account  of  sickness  should 
feel  the  taint  of  pauperism. 

51.  I  do  not  think  that  the  health  of  the  community 
suffers  owing  either  to  the  insufficiency  in  amount  or 
quality  of  the  medical  assistance  available  for  the  sick 
poor.  There  may  be  an  exception  to  this  in  the  facilities 
available  for  the  treatment  of  phthisis  pulmonalis,  but 
such  facilities  as  exist  are  not  fully  taken  advantage  of, 
as  there  is  often  difficulty  experienced  in  persuading  those 
who  suffer  from  this  disease,  and  who  apply  for  parochial 
relief,  to  take  advantage  of  the  means  provided  by  the 
Parish  Council. 


57923.  {Chairman.)  Perhaps  I  should  take  the  evidence 
which  is  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  British  Medical  Asso- 
ciation and  go  through  that  first.  We  had  evidence  given 
at  very  great  length  by  the  English  Branch  of  the  British 
Medical  Association  in  London,  and  as  a  good  many  of  your 
recommendations  are  pi  actically  the  same  as  theirs  we  need 
not  take  too  much  time  over  them. 

Medical  relief     57924.  {To  Dr  Moorhouse.)  Take  the  Eecommendations, 
in  Highlands  No.  2.  I  understand  there  is  great  difficulty  from  the  want 
and  Islands,    of  accommodation  and  the  difficulty  of  supplementing  the 
salary  in  getting  competent  men  to  undertake  medical  work 
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in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  1 — Yes.   The  medical  ofiBcer's 
salary  as  Poor  Law  officer  is  practically  his  sole  income. 

57925.  And  there  is  great  difficulty  in  filling  up  those 
posts  1 — I  do  not  know  that  there  is  great  difficulty  in  fill- 
ing them  up  ;  it  is  only  in  some  cases,  and  not  in  all. 

57926.  The  appointment  of  medical  officers  in  towns  Need  of 
varies  very  much.    Speaking  generally,  are  you  in  favour  medical 
of  a  whole -time  medical  officer,  if  it  were  practicable? — service  for 
No.  Highlands. 

57927.  You  prefer  that  the  Poor  Law  should  employ 
persons  in  private  practice  and  pay  them  a  fee,  or  pay  them 
according  to  services  rendered,  or  a  salary  ? — Both  salary 
and  fees  for  special  services. 

57928.  You  are  averse  to  creating  a  special  medical 
service  ? — Yes,  in  the  Lowlands. 

57929.  But  generally  1 — In  the  Highlands  we  think  it  is  ' 
almost  necessary. 

57930.  But  elsewhere  you  are  in  favour  of  the  officers  ! 
not  being  whole-time  officers  ? — That  is  so. 

{TJr  M%dr.)  We  have  only  one  whole-time  officer  in  the  ' 
whole  of  Scotland. 

57931.  Where  is  that  Glasgow. 

57932.  You  are  alluding  to  outdoor  medical  oficers? —  , 
Yes.     He  is  wholly  employed  by  the  Glasgow  Parish 

Council,  and  he  is  prohibited  from  private  practice. 

57933.  {To  Dr  Moorhouse.)   I  think  we  have  heard  Management 
Eecommendations  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  before.    They  are  all  of  large  and 
proposals  about  which  there  cannot  be  much  difference  of  small  poor- 
opinion.    We  now  come  to  the  indoor  medical  service,  houses  should 
Why  do  yoir  wish  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  larger  differentiate, 
and  smaller  poorhouses  in  regard  to  their  management  ? — 

The  same  set  of  rules  for  the  management  of  poorhouses 
applies  to  all  poorhouses  in  Scotland.  One  of  them  has 
2500  beds,  while  several  of  them  have  not  more  than  ten 
inmates.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  run  the  two  institutions 
on  the  same  set  of  rules. 

57934.  Will  you  explain  in  what  way  it  is  impossible  ? — 
For  instance,  in  the  larger  poorhouses  in  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh  they  have  a  regular  resident  medical  staff 
According  to  the  Local  Government  Board  rules,  which 
are  drafted  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  no  resident 
medical  staflt,  they  are  under  the  authority  of  the  governor 
in  so  far  as  the  nursing  is  concerned. 

57935.  Where  there  is  a  resident  medical  oflacer  the  rules 
should  not  be  the  same  as  in  the  smaller  poorhouses  where 
there  is  no  resident  medical  officer  ? — That  is  so. 

57936.  And  you  have  in  mind  the  relations  which  should 
exist  between  the  resident  medical  officer  and  the  nursing 
staff  and  the  other  officials  1 — Yes. 

57937.  {To  Dr  Core.)  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  regards 
the  governor  having  authority  in  the  hospital  1 — I  think 
the  regular  medical  officer  .should  have  entire  control  in  the 
hosiDital  and  the  governor  should  only  supply  the  food. 

57938.  The  medical  officer  should  have  control  over  the  Administra- 
nurses  ? — Yes,  along  with  the  lady  superintendent.  tive  control 

57939.  And  that  is  not  the  case  at  jiresent? — No,  it  is  ulg^|jt^|'°"^^ 
not  the  case.  ' 

57940.  {To  Dr  Moorhouse.)  As  regards  tenure  of  office  Statutory 
you  want  to  give  the  medical  officer  a  statutory  tenure  ? —  tenure  oif 
Yes.  Poor  Law 

(jD)-  Muir.)  There  are  two  classes  of  medical  officers,  medical 
There  is  first  of  all  the  indoor  medical  officer  who,  accord-  officers, 
ing  to  the  Act  of  1845,  is  presumed  to  have  security  of 
tenure  now.  Then  theie  is  the  outdoor  medical  officer 
who,  because  his  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Act  of 
1845,  has  no  tenure  except  the  caprice  of  his  Parish 
Council. 

57941.  You  want  both  to  be  put  on  the  same  tenure,  and 
the  tenure  to  be  statutory  ?— Yes,  the  same  as  in  England. 
The  Government  have  promised  to  give  us  that  at  the  first 
available  opportunity. 

57942.  With   regard  to  superannuation — is   there  no  Super- 
superannuation  given  to  medical   officers?  —  Absolutely  an n nation  of 
none.  Poo^'  Law 

,    ,         ,    .  ,  1.     •  medical 

57943.  And  you  desire  to  be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  ofiQcers. 
it  is  proposed  to  put  other  employees  of  the  poorhouse  on  ? 

— The  best  way  to  put  it  is  that  we  want  the  same  as  they 
have  in  England. 

57944.  {To  Dr  Moorhouse.)  The  recommendations  I 
think  are  valuable,  as  they  give  us  the  idea  of  the  ex- 
perience of  the  medical  profession  in  connection  with 
various  points  of  administration  connected  with  the  Poor 
Law,  but  we  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence  upon  them. 
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I  think  there  has  been  hardly  any  evidence  in  a  contrary 
sense,  and  therefore  we  may  pass  them.  But  I  should  like 
to  ask  one  or  two  questions  about  what  the  views  of  the 
medical  profession  in  Scotland  generally  are  as  regards 
outdoor  relief  and  hospital  relief.  You  have  now  various 
towns,  particularly  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  giving  a  great 
deal  of  out-patient  relief  ? — Yes. 

57945.  What  is  the  view  of  the  profession  about  that  1 — 
That  this  out-patient  relief  is  very  much  abused. 

57946.  Are  there  complaints  from  the  practitioners  in 
the  locality  ? — Yes. 

{Dr  Muir.)  Without  question  they  are  abused  to  a  large 
extent,  both  indoor  and  outdoor,  but  particularly  outdoor. 

57947.  {To  Dr  Moorhouse.)  There  is  a  suggestion  made 
to  us  which  I  think  was  to  a  large  extent  accepted  by 
the  witnesses  who  came  from  the  British  Medical  Associ- 
ation, namely,  that  the  object  of  medical  reform  should  be 
to  try  and  work  through  provident  medical  institutions  in 
Scotland.  Are  there  many  provident  medical  institutions 
in  Scotland  ? — Only  in  the  nature  of  friendly  societies  and 
clubs. 

57948.  Do  they  provide  much  medical  relief? — Yes,  but 
that  is  not  to  the  class  that  applies  to  the  Poor  Law. 

57949.  It  is  to  the  class  above  ? — Yes. 

67950.  The  idea  put  forward  was  that  the  gratuitous 
outdoor  relief  of  the  hospitals  and  the  gratuitous  outdoor 
relief  given  by  the  Poor  Law  should  be  jjractically  stopped, 
and  that  the  provident  medical  system  should  be  largely 
developed,  persons  induced  or  pressed  to  join  it,  and  some 
Kcale  of  payment  should  be  generally  settled  which  would 
be  accepted  by  the  medical  profession,  and  that  all 
medical  practitioners  of  good  character  might  be  on  the 
lists  of  those  societies  ;  and  that  where  anyone  required 
outdoor  medical  relief,  and  was  imable  to  pay,  the  Poor 
Law  shoiild  pay  and  then  try  and  recover  from  the 
individual.  Tliat  was  the  idea  put  forward  with  a  view  to 
stop  the  abuse  of  the  system  of  gratuitous  medical  relief. 
Have  those  propositions  ever  come  up  before  you  in  Scot- 
land 1 — Not  specially  ;  but  we  homologate  them. 

57951.  Have  you  been  discussing  tliem  1 — No. 

57952.  So  you  are  not  in  a  position  to  give  an  opinion  on 
them  No. 

{Dr  Muir.)  Do  you  mean  provident  medical  associations  ? 
You  don't  refer  to  what  is  called  medical  clubs  and  friendly 
societies  ? 

57953.  {Chairman.)  Yes.  I  refer  to  all  institutions 
which  entitle  their  members  by  small  weekly  or  monthly 
payments  to  receive  medical  relief  when  ill.  One  of  the 
motives  that  prompted  this  suggestion  was  the  belief  that 
persons  were  now  attending  general  hospitals  who  pushed 
out  from  the  hospitals  those  for  whom  the  hospitals  were 
intended  1 — {Dr  Muir.)  No  doubt  about  that.  In  Glasgow 
the  entrance  to  any  of  the  general  hospitals  is  by  a  sub- 
scriber's line,  costing  a  guinea.  That  subscriber's  line, 
costing  a  guinea,  simply  means  that  employers  and  others 
buy  the  lines  and  give  them  to  their  sick  dependents,  and 
are  thus  relieved  of  responsibility.  The  result  is  that, 
with  that  subscriber's  line,  costing  a  guinea,  the  patient 
remains  in  the  infirmary  for  a  couple  of  weeks  or  longer, 
and  no  less  than  30s.  or  £2  of  charity  has  to  come  out  of 
the  pocket  of  some  other  subscriber  to  pay  for  the  upkeep 
of  that  individiTal.  It  acts  in  another  way,  viz.,  that  the 
subscriber's  line  has  a  jjreferential  claim  for  entrance  to  the 
hospital,  and  it  is  not  the  case  of  a  person  who  absolutely 
requires  hospital  treatment,  but  the  case  of  the  person  who 
comes  and  presents  a  line. 

57954.  I  assume  that  the  line  between  the  poor  law 
infirmaries  and  the  general  hosjjitals  is  that  the  general 
hospitals  take  the  more  acute  cases  and  the  jjoor  law  infir- 
maries deal  with  the  more  chronic  cases  'i — I  thought  you 
were  talking  about  the  general  hospitals,  which  are  quite 
distinct  from  the  poor  law  hospitals.  I  am  afraid  we  have 
been  getting  confused. 

57955.  {To  Dr  Moorhouse.)  Do  the  infirmaries  not  take 
the  more  acute  cases,  while  the  more  chronic  cases  are  sent 
to  the  poor  law  hospitals? — There  is  no  distinction  of  that 
sort  made.  If  a  man  cannot  get  into  the  general  infirmary 
he  will  apply  to  the  inspector  of  poor. 

57956.  Are  there  not  a  certain  number  of  chronic  cases 
which  are  transferred  from  the  infirmary  to  the  poor  law 
hospital  ? — Yes. 

{Dr  Gore.)  After  they  have  been  resident  for  some  time 
and  have  not  benefited  by  the  treatment 

{Dr  Muir.)  But  they  have  to  become  paupers. 


57957.  The  act  of  the  transfer  converts  them  into  Dr  Core,  Dr 
paupers  ?— Yes.  Moorhouse, 

{Dr  Moorhouse.)  They  can  only  be  transferred  through  -Dr  Muii. 
the  hands  of  an  inspector  of  poor.  3  June  1907. 

57958.  Has  the  provident  medical  movement,  the  com- 
bination  of  a  number  of  working  people  to  secure  medical 
treatment  for  themselves,  made  much  progress  in  Scotland  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  so. 

57959.  {To  Dr  Muir.)  Is  it  deep  rooted  in  Scotland  ?— I 
think  so. 

57960.  In  Glasgow  how  do  the   working  classes  get  Abuse  of 
medical  relief  ? — A  large  number  are  combined  in  the  Friendly 
different  friendly  societies,  and  each  one  gives  the  medical  Society 
officer  a  certain  capitation  grant  per  annum,  a  very  small  membership, 
one.    Of  course  there  is  a  big  amount  of  fighting  on  the 

part  of  the  medical  profession  against  this  minute  cajiita- 
tion  grant  that  they  get.  But  we  don't  object  so  much  to 
that  as  we  object  to  members  of  these  associations  being 
accepted  from  a  higher  grade  in  society  than  they  ought  to 
be,  or  from  members  of  the  better  class  who  have  raised 
themselves  out  of  their  original  grade  into  a  higher  grade. 
You  wiU  find  a  medical  practitioner  attending  a  man  for 
3s.  or  4s.  a  year,  a  man  who  may  be  earning  £250  a  year, 
instead  of  a  workman  for  \\-hom  the  society  was  originally 
intended,  and  who  was  earning  30s.  a  week  That  is  the 
chief  grievance, — there  ought  to  be  a  wage  limit. 

57961.  It  is  practically  the  same  complaint  as  is  made 
against  the  infirmaries  ? — Yes. 

57962.  That  is  to  say,  a  class  of  persons  makes  use,  the  one 
of  this  organisation  and  the  other  of  the  hospital,  who  could 
afford  a  doctor  ? — That  is  so. 

57963.  {To  Dr  Moorhouse.)  Have  you  ever  discussed  any 
remedy  ? — We  join  in  the  recommendations  that  you  had 
before  you  in  London. 

57964.  Then  I  may  assume  that  you,  as  representing  the 
Scottish  Branch  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  acquiesce 
generally  in  them  ? — Yes. 

57965.  {Mr  Booth.)  That  is  regarding  the  contract  system  ? 
—Yes. 

{Chairman.)  I  come  now  to  any  peculiarities  that  there 
may  be. 

57966.  {To  Dr  Muir.)  You  are  attached  to  one  of  the 
hospitals  ? — I  am  one  of  the  outdoor  medical  officers. 

57967.  {To  Dr  Core.)  You  are  at  Stobhill  ?— Yes. 

57968.  Stobhill  is  a  general  hospital  and  infirmary? — 
Yes. 

57969.  There  is  no  school  attached  to  it? — No. 

57970.  Has  any  opinion  been  expressed  upon  the  sugges-  Medical 
tion  that  medical  schools  might  be  connected  with  some  of  schools  in 
the  poor  law  hospitals  ? — No,  I  have  not  heard  anything  poorhouse 
of  that  kind  in  Scotland.  hospitals. 

57971.  There  was  a  strong  opinion  given  in  its  favour  in 
England  ? — I  think  it  might  be  very  useful  in  some  cases. 

57972.  What  was  suggested  was  that  a  record  of  the  ulti- 
mate stages  of  these  chronic  cases  would  be  very  useful  to 
the  profession  ? — That  is  so. 

57973.  And  at  present  that  is  rather  lacking  ? — Yes  ;  the 
staff  that  I  have  at_  any  rate  is  not  big  enough  to  enable  us 
to  go  into  big  clinical  records  of  all  the  chronic  cases  that 
come  in. 

57974.  You  get  all  forms  of  rheumatic  cases  in  their 
ultimate  stages  ? — Yes. 

57975.  How  many  beds  do  you  have? — 1,754,  including 
500  beds  for  children. 

{Dr  Muir.)  With  regard  to  a  medical  school,  I  was  a 
member  of  the  old  City  of  Glasgow  Parochial  Board 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  at  that  time  I  got  the  Parochial 
Board  to  agree  to  allow  a  certain  number  of  students  to 
have  the  use  of  the  wards  of  the  sick  part  of  the  poorhouse. 
I  think  the  clinical  instruction  for  medical  students  that 
could  be  got  out  of  poorhouses  would  be  infinitely  better 
than  could  be  got  out  of  our  ordinary  general  hospitals, 
because  it  is  more  in  accordance  with  tlie  class  of  work  that 
a  medical  practitioner  is  likely  to  see  outside. 

57976.  {Mr  Patten-Macdougall.)  And  there  is  greater 
variety  ? — Yes.  In  the  general  hosjDitals  the  medical  man 
sees  the  peculiarities  of  his  profession,  while  in  the  poor- 
house hospital  he  will  see  the  work  that  he  will  meet  in  his 
every-day  life  afterwards. 

57977.  {Chairman  to  Dr  Moorhouse.)  You  think  you  mus 
draw  some  distinction  between  the  Highlands  and  the  West 
of  Scotland  with  regard  to  medical  relief  ? — Yes. 
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57978.  Taking  the  rest  of  Scotland,  with  the  suggestions 
and  alterations  contained  in  your  paper,  you  are  in  favour 
of  the  present  system  continuing  ? — Yes. 

57979.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  there  are  certain 
classes  of  cases  which  from  the  medical  point  of  view  it  is 
difficult  to  keep  in  the  hospital  till  they  are  cured,  or  at 
anyrate  the  patients  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  out.  Take 
phthisis  first.  Do  you  think  you  want  more  powers  of 
retention  in  phthisical  cases  1 — We  have  no  powers  what- 
soever. 

57980.  You  can  only  use  moral  persuasion  1 — That  is  so. 

57981.  Would  it  be  useful  if  you  had  more  power? — 

57982.  Take  another  class  of  cases — venereal  cases — have 
you  any  opinion  as  to  whether  these  should  be  detained  ? 
Some  express  the  fear  that  if  detention  were  asso- 
ciated with  this  disease  there  would  be  a  reluctance  to 
reveal  it  ? — {Dr  Muir.)  I  think  the  Government  should 
return  to  the  old  law  that  they  abrogated  a  number  of 
years  ago.  It  is  not  right  to  allow  that  class  of  individual 
to  be  at  liberty. 

57983.  But  taking  the  Poor  Law  medical  administration, 
do  you  think  it  advisable  that  there  should  be  power  to 
retain  men  and  women  suffering  from  these  particular  ail- 
ments ? — Eetain  them  in  the  poorhouse  against  their  will  ? 

57984.  Yes? — I  should  certainly  say  so, 

57985.  Until  they  are  cured  ? — Yes. 

{Dr  Core.)  My  feeling  is  that  we  should  try  and  cure 
them  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  then  put  them  out. 

57986.  But  not  let  them  out  if  they  are  dangerous  to 
public  health  ? — 1  would  not  allow  them  out  if  they  were 
a  danger  to  the  public. 

57987.  {Mr  Booth  to  Dr  Moorhouse.)  With  regard  to  the 
duties  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  friendly  societies,  is 
their  first  and  primary  duty  to  certify  and  justify  the 
allowance  being  paid  ? — I  think  the  greater  duty  is  to  treat, 
because  with  a  great  many  of  these  friendly  societies  very 
often  men  will  be  attended  by  a  medical  man  and  not  be 
off  work. 

57988.  The  payment  that  the  friendly  society  makes  to 
the  doctor  is  acknowledged  to  be  intended  to  include  the 
treatment  as  well  as  the  certificate  ? — Yes. 

57989.  But  not  the  treatment  of  the  family  1- 
tlie  individual. 
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57990.  The  contract  system  as  recommended  by  your 
society  recognises  a  class  of  independent  persons  who  are 
alwve  the  Poor  Law,  and  at  the  same  time  are  below 
in  their  means  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  full  fees? — 
Yes. 

57991.  But  what  they  would  receive  they  would  fully 
pay  for  ;  there  would  be  no  charity  about  it  ? — If  it  were 
adequately  paid  for  there  would  be  no  charity. 

57992.  You  consider  it  is  possible  to  have  a  contract 
system  if  you  have  a  right  of  objecting  to  those  who  should 
not  join  it,  a  contract  system  which  would  be  profitable  to 
the  doctors  and  at  the  same  time  be  self-supporting  and  not 
a  charity  ? — Yes,  it  is  quite  possible. 

57993.  In  the  hospitals  the  doctors  to  a  large  extent  give 
their  services  partly  from  the  fact  that  they  are  medical 
schools  and  partly  from  philanthropic  or  public  spirit 
motives ;  they  are  not  adequately  paid  from  the  money 
point  of  view  for  the  services  that  they  give  in  voluntary 
infirmaries  ? — They  are  not  j^aid  at  all. 

57994.  Would  you  consider  it  reasonable,  if  you  had 
this  contract  system  at  all  widely  developed,  that  the  fact 
of  belonging  to  such  a  contract  organisation,  and  being 
recommended  by  their  doctors,  would  give  them  a  privilege 
for  treatment  when  necessary  in  the  infirmaries  1 — Do  you 
mean  a  preference  to  other  people  ? 

57995.  Yes  ;  to  replace  to  a  certain  extent  this  plan  of 
letters  or  lines  ? — It  depends  so  much  on  the  organisation 
of  the  hospital. 

57996.  If  the  doctors  are  giving  their  services  they  have 
a  right  to  demand  something,  and  they  might  ask  a 
privilege  for  the  members  of  their  contract  organisation  ? — 
That  has  not  been  discussed. 

{Dr  Muir.)  I  am  afraid  it  would  not  be  practicable  with 
tlie  ordinary  board  of  directors  of,  say,  our  Glasgow  Koyal 
Infirmary. 

57997.  {Miss  Hill  to  Dr  Moorhouse.)  Would  it  not  be  an 
advantage  that  it  would  be  a  medical  recommendation 
instead  of  being  a  mere  gift  of  a  person  who  gives  a  letter 
for  a  hospital  very  carelessly  ?    This  would  be  the  recom- 


mendation of  a  general  practitioner  that  the  case  was  Privileged 
somewhat  out  of  the  ordinary  line  and  wanted  special  admission  of ' 
attention  ? — Yes.  Extreme  reformers  want  it  that  no  one  thrifty  to 
should  be  allowed  into  an  infirmary  without  a  medical  voluntary 
recommendation.  hospitals. 

57998.  {Dr  Dowries  to  Dr  Moorhouse.)  What  is  your 
objection  to  that  1 — My  personal  objection  ? 

57999.  Either  your  own  objection  or  as  representing  your 
Association  ? — Personally,  I  think  it  is  taking  away  too 
much  from  the  distribution  of  the  charity.  Hospitals 
ought  to  be  able  to  say  themselves  what  class  of  people 
they  will  admit. 

58000.  {To  Dr  Muir.)  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  present 
system  of  subscribers'  letters  ? — I  am  not. 

{Dr  Moorhouse.)  I  think  the  whole  thing  depends  on  the 
size  of  the  place  in  which  the  hospital  is.  I  think  in  large 
towns  the  system  should  be  very  different  from  what  it  ia 
in  small  towns. 

58001.  {Dr  Downes.)  Take  the  ordinary  case  of  admission 
to  an  infirmary,  the  actual  admission  is  usually  effected  by 
the  assistant  physician  or  the  resident  medical  officer  ? — 
Yes. 

58002.  I  understand  that  the  case  comes  to  him  at 
Glasgow  with  a  subscriber's  letter.  Would  it  not  be  a  help 
to  him  if,  instead  of  a  subscriber's  letter,  there  came  a 
medical  certificate  recommending  the  case  for  some  suitable 
exceptional  treatment  ? — {Dr  Muir.)  Undoubtedly  it  would  i: - 
be  a  benefit ;  but  I  don't  think,  from  any  knowledge  I  have  M 
got,  that  the  directors  of  the  Glasgow  infirmaries  would 

agree  to  it  for  one  minute. 

58003.  Do  the  directors  intervene  in  the  admission  of  Jt 
the  individual  cases  in  the  out-patient  room  ? — Not  to  my  9 
knowledge  ;  but  the  subscriber's  line  is  practically  the  only 
entrance  to  our  infirmaries,  unless  in  cases  of  urgent  street 
accidents,  or  accidents  in  mills,  etc.  It  is  not  the  necessity 
from  a  medical  point  of  view  that  governs  the  admissions 
to  our  infirmaries ;  it  is  the  presence  of  the  line  costing  a 
guinea. 

58004.  (Mm  Hill.)  And  do  you  approve  of  that?— I 
do  not. 

{Dr  Gore)  There  should  be  some  investigation  into  the 
circumstances  of  those  people  who  apply  for  admission  into 
the  general  hospitals. 

58005.  {Mr  Booth.)  That  was  the  object  of  my  suggestion, 
that  as  members  of  these  contract  clubs  they  would  be 
admitted  because  the  medical  practitioners  were  satisfied, 
that  their  means  were  of  that  character  that  would  justify 
them  in  treating  them  under  the  contract,  and  they  would 
therefore  go  to  the  hospital  as  being  exactly  the  kind  of 
case  that  ought  to  be  treated  in  the  hospital ;  in  addition, 
they  would  have  a  certificate  from  the  medical  man  that 
they  were  suitable  cases  for  such  treatment.  I  thought  it 
was  worth  considering  whether  they  should  not  have,  not 
exclusive  right  of  treatment  by  voluntary  infirmaries,  but 
the  riglit,  at  anyrate,  to  come  in  for  their  share? — {Dr 
Muir.)  That  would  be  a  perfect  system,  if  you  could  get 
the  board  of  directors  to  agree  to  it. 

58006.  {Chairman.. )  That  ia  what  you  would  like  from  a  Abuse  of 
medical  point  of  view  ? — Yes.  I  can  give  one  case  that  voluntary 
came  under  me  personally.  I  had  a  patient  suffering  from  hospitals, 
a  fatal  disease,  and  Professor  X.  had  several  consultations 
with  me  about  this  patient.  My  patient  disappeared  for  a 
little.  I  was  surprised  to  find  from  Professor  X.  that  he 
was  under  his  care  in  one  of  our  general  hospitals.  I  said 
to  Professor  X.,  "  Why  is  this  man,  in  his  social  circum- 
stances, under  your  care  as  a  charitable  object  of  relief," 
and  he  said  he  did  not  know,  but  that  he  had  got  admission 
with  a  line.  I  said  that  it  was  his  duty  to  put  him  out, 
and  he  said  that  he  did  not  have  the  power  to  do  so.  I  said 
he  ought  to  have.  I  told  him  to  complain  to  the  directors, 
and  he  said  he  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  That  man 
died  three  months  afterwards,  leaving  £10,000,  and  I  had 
a  bill  of  £100.  Now  that  was  a  case  that  was  admitted  into 
one  of  our  general  hospitals.  It  is  an  extreme  case,  but  I 
can  give  any  number  of  cases  under  that.  He  was  admitted 
there  on  a  guinea  subscriber's,  line. 

58007.  {Mr  Booth.)  I  gather  that  you  think  that  sub- 
scribers would  not  give  anything  unless  this  privilege  was 
given  ? — I  think  that  is  the  position  of  the  directors. 

58008.  Is  there  not  another  way  of  looking  at  it? 
Would  there  not  be  some  subscribers  who  would  be  better 
satisfied  if  they  knew  that  the  money  they  were  subscribing 
went  for  the  purpose  to  which  they  wished  it  to  go  ? — I 
agree. 

58009.  Would  you  not  gain  more  from  those  who  felt 
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that  the  utility  of  the  institution  was  increased,  would  you 
not  gain  more  than  you  would  lose  ? — I  am  with  you.  I 
believe  that  if  the  public  knew  that  no  person  was  allowed 
to  be  taken  into  these  voluntary  hospitals  without  due 
investigation  being  made  into  their  social  and  financial 
circumstances,  the  hospitals  would  gain  instead  of  lose. 
Personally,  I  have  absolutely  refused  to  subscribe  to  any  of 
our  Glasgow  voluntary  hospitals  ever  since  I  earned  my 
living,  because  they  do  not  investigate  into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  patients  that  are  admitted. 

58010.  With  regard  to  the  funds  that  have  come  from 
endowments  in  the  past,  is  it  not  enough  to  make  the 
donors  turn  in  their  graves  if  they  knew  that  the  money 
was  so  badly  used  ? — Yes. 

58011.  {Tlie  Bishop  of  Ross  to  Dr  Moorhouse.)  Is  there  a 
Poor  Law  medical  officer  for  each  parish  ? — There  are  about 
800  medical  officers  for  874  parishes. 

58012.  In  some  parishes  the  population  is  large  and  in 
some  it  is  very  small.  I  see  in  one  parish  the  population 
is  2,800  ? — That  is  a  comparatively  small  one. 

58013.  What  would  be  the  salary  of  the  medical  officer  in 
a  small  parish  of  that  sort  ? — It  depends  where  it  is  situated. 
I  have  a  list  of  410  salaries  out  of  which  306  are  below 
£50  per  annum. 

58014.  What  would  be  the  lowest  that  you  have  there  ?— 
£5.  Of  course,  there  are  some  over  £50,  but  three-fourths 
of  them  are  below  £'50. 

58015.  In  those  Highland  parishes  the  population  is 
sparse  ?— Yes. 

58016.  Some  of  these  parishes  would  not  have  a  popula- 
tion as  great  as  2,000  ? — No ;  some  of  them  have  simply 
hundreds. 

58017.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  The  salaries  are  con- 
siderably larger? — Not  very  much  larger  in  many  cases. 
There  are  only  21  over  £100  a  year  out  of  a  list  of  410. 

58018.  (The  Bishop  of  Ross  to  Dr  Muir.)  In  those  High- 
land parishes,  if  the  medical  officer  were  to  be  supported 
exclusively  out  of  the  rates,  would  you  allow  him  £300  a 
year  ? — The  medical  officers  in  the  Highlands  will  be  very 
happy  when  they  get  it. 

58019.  (To  Dr  Moorhouse.)  What  would  yon  suggest  ? — I 
think  it  is  hardly  likely  that  such  a  sum  could  be  given.  I 
would  suggest  perhaps  a  free  house  and  £200  or  £250. 

58020.  How  many  parishes  would  he  be  expected  to 
attend  to  for  that  salary  ?  You  could  hardly  expect  a 
small  parish  to  pay  him  that  ? — Parishes  vary  so  much  in 
area. 

58021.  I  am  talking  of  the  Highland  parishes.  What 
do  you  say  ? — I  could  not  tell. 

58022.  I  i)resume  you  could  hardly  expect  a  single 
parish  with  a  population  of  1500  to  pay  that  salary  1 — 
Certainly  not. 

(Dr  Muir.)  It  would  have  to  be  subsidised  out  of 
Government  funds.  There  are  some  Highland  parishes 
over  thirty  miles  long. 

58023.  If  you  extend  the  area  the  doctor  cannot  attend 
to  the  people  1 — That  is  so. 

58024.  Some  of  the  islands  are  small  ? — Yes,  some  have 
a  population  of  200,  300,  or  500. 

58025.  If  you  put  a  doctor  in  each  island  ? — There  is  a 
doctor  in  the  majority  of  the  islands.  Take  Colonsay. 
I  have  a  letter  from  the  late  lady  medical  officer,  and  she 
tells  me  that  her  whole  emoluments  did  not  amount  to 
above  £90.  She  had  no  house.  Practically,  after  she  had 
paid  her  expenses,  she  had  some  £60  to  live  on. 

58026.  What  was  the  population  there  ? — I  think  the 
population  of  Colonsay  is  about  400.  In  Coll  the  popula- 
tion is  much  the  same.  They  have  a  medical  officer  there, 
and  there  is  a  house  that  she  occupies.  The  total  emolu- 
ments in  that  case  amounted  to  about  £10  from  jirivate 
practice  over  and  above  her  official  income.  She  was 
compelled  to  live  in  this  house.  It  was  a  fairly  good  little 
house,  and  she  paid  £12  a  year  for  it,  with  the  necessary 
taxes  for  it  over  and  above.  After  deducting  her  occasional 
hire  to  the  far  end  of  the  iisland,  seven  miles  away,  and 
deducting  the  cost  of  her  drugs,  she  had  about  £60  a  year 
to  live  on.  I  had  a  letter  from  the  lady  medical  officer  at 
Flotta  in  Orkney.  The  whole  income  there  was  much 
about  the  same.  Tlie  difficulty  that  arises  is  this,  that 
there  is  not  what  you  may  call  a  living  income  to  be 
made.  The  medical  officers  are  changing  so  frequently 
that  it'  is  neither  beneficial  to  the  profession  nor  to  the 
inhabitants.  There  is  a  document  which  I  presented  to 
the  Secretary  for  Scotland,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it 
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has  gone  amissing,  and  I  therefore  cannot  give  the  figures, 
but  I  know  parishes  where  the  medical  officer  has  changed 
as  often  as  once  every  twelve  months. 

58027.  (Mr  Phelpis.)  What  remedy  does  your  association 
suggest  ? — There  mvist  be  a  special  something  done  for 
these  out-lying  parishes  that  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland 
don't  require. 

(Dr  Moorhouse.)  We  suggest  national  service. 
(Dr  Muir.)  That  must  be  the  outcome  of  it. 

58028.  (Chairman.)  Your  idea  is  to  put  a  larger  charge 
on  some  central  fund  in  some  shape  or  other  ? — Yes.  The 
£20,000  medical  grant  is  not  sufficient  for  the  needs  of 
Scotland. 

58029.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  All  these  considerations 
which  are  applicable  to  these  Highland  parishes  are 
thoroughly  gone  into  in  the  report  of  the  Departmental 
Committee  ?— Yes. 

58030.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  what  you  get 
there  ?— Nothing  in  particular.  The  great  grievance  we 
suffer  from  is  the  want  of  ;)roper  security  of  tenure. 

(Chairman.)  That  is  another  question. 

58031.  (The  Bishop  of  Ross  to  Dr  Moorhouse.)  When  you 
speak  of  a  national  service,  do  you  mean  it  to  extend  to  all 
Scotland  ? — No,  to  the  Highlands  only. 

58032.  Why  call  it  "national  service"  then?  We  have 
had  it  in  Ireland,  but  it  was  intended  to  apply  to  the 
whole  country.  You  confine  it  only  to  the  Highlands  and 
Islands  ? — Yes. 

58033.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall  to  Dr  Muir.)  An  addition, 
to  the  grant  would  meet  your  wishes  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

58034.  (Mr  Phelps.)  Does  that  meet  the  whole  of  the 
difficulty.  Surely  the  life  of  a  medical  man  or  lady  in  a 
population  of  400,  even  with  an  increased  salary,  is  not 
very  tempting  ? — That  is  so. 

58035.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  than  a  salary 
guaranteed  by  the  State  ? — That  would  meet  the  difficulty 
to  a  certain  extent. 

58036.  Can  you  suggest  anything  further  1 — No,  because 
the  isolation  and  everything  else  that  an  educated  person 
has  to  put  up  with  in  these  places  are  such  that,  irrespec- 
tive of  anything  you  could  do,  there  would  be  frequent 
changes. 

58037.  To  recur  to  the  subject  of  the  large  towns.  What  Provision  of 
do  the  poor  population  of  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  do  in  the  medical  aid 
way  of  medical  assistance, — on  what  do  they  rely  1 — If  they  for  poor, 
are  extremely  poor  they  apply  to  the  inspector  of  poor, 

who  issues  an  order  to  the  medical  officer  to  examine  him. 

58038.  Have  you  any  large  class  of  sixpenny  doctors  in 
Scotland  ? — I  only  know  of  one  in  Glasgow. 

58039.  Does  he  do  a  large  business  ? — I  do  not  think  so 

58040.  People  prefer  to  go  to  the  Poor  Law?— No. 

58041.  Do  they  provide  against  it  by  joining  clubs  — 
Yes. 

58042.  You  have  a  strong  objection  to  people  belonging 
to  clubs  who  are  above  the  lower  level  of  the  working 
class  ?  —Yes. 

58043.  On  what  ground  ? — I  don't  object  to  their  belong-  Abuse  of  club 
ing  to  clubs,  but  I  object  to  their  belonging  to  clubs  and  membership, 
paying  only  an  amount  sufficient  for  an  ordinary  workman. 

58044.  Does  it  take  more  of  a  doctor's  time  whether  the 
man  has  30s.  a  week  or  £3  a  week  ? — A  doctor  does  not  as 
a  rule  charge  a  patient  with  £5  of  a  weekly  wage  at  the 
same  rate  as  he  charges  a  man  with  30s.  a  week. 

58045.  Is  there  any  reason  why  he  should  not  ? — Every 
reason  in  the  world. 

(Dr  Moorhouse.)  Put  the  question  the  other  way  about. 

58046.  (Mr  Phelps  to  Dr  Muir.)  The  time  and  trouble 
are  the  same  in  the  two  cases,  and  I  find  there  is  great 
competition  in  my  own  town  to  get  the  business  from 
clubs.  They  must  regard  it  as  lucrative.  You  object  to 
people  going  to  hospitals  who  are  well-to-do  ? — Yes. 

58047.  Is  it  possible  for  them  to  get  the  advantages  of  a 
hospital  without  doing  that  ?  Many  cases  cannot  be  treated 
in  private  houses,  and  jieople  must  go  into  hospitals  ? — 
There  are  exceptions. 

58048.  Another  point  you  make  is  with  regard  to  the  Supply  of 
supply  of  drugs.    Under  the  Poor  Law  is  it  the  custom  for  drugs, 
the  medical  officer  to  have  to  supply  drugs  ? — Up  to  recent 

years  it  was  almost  universal,  but  the  Local  Government 
Board  within  the  last  twelve  months  have  made  a  change. 

58049.  Suppose  the  medical  officer  does  not  supply  the 
drugs,  but  prescribes,  where  is  the  prescription  made  up  ? 
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— According  to  the  new  arrangement  that  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Board  have  made,  the  prescription  would  be 
made  up  in  the  nearest  druggist's  place. 

58050.  And  the  druggist  sends  the  bill  to  the  Parish 
Council  ? — Yes. 

58051.  How  do  you  work  that  in  the  country  districts? 
— That  is  a  difficulty  not  yet  found  out.  The  medical 
officer  has  to  supply  the  drugs  and  charge  the  Parish 
Council  with  what  drugs  he  has  supplied.  I  am  afraid 
there  will  be  friction  with  the  new  arrangement,  but  we 
don't  know  yet. 

58052.  Speaking  generally,  from  your  experience  of 
Glasgow,  do  you  think  on  the  wliole  that  the  Poor  Law 
system  covers  the  ground  medically  ? — Without  doubt. 

58053.  You  don't  think  there  are  cases  which  suffer  from 
want  of  medical  attendance? — No. 

58054.  People  are  not  averse  to  going  to  the  inspector 
and  asking  for  medical  relief? — Yes,  I  am  hapj^y  to  say 
that  the  Scottish  population  are  averse  to  going  to  the 
inspector. 

58055.  Is  there  not  a  class  of  people  who  postpone  the 
calling  m  of  assistance  too  long  ? — No,  because  there  are  so 
many  charities  in  Glasgow  that  one  need  not  suffer  at  any 
time  from  want  of  medical  attendance. 

58056.  Have  you  anything  else  over  and  above  the 
hospitals  ? — We  have  dispensaries  for  this  and  for  that  in 
supertluity,  one  overlapping  the  other,  in  fact  tumbling 
over  each  other  to  get  peopile  to  go  to  them. 

58057.  You  have  no  provident  dispensaries  ? — I  don't 
know  of  any. 

58058.  Is  there  room  for  any  in  Scotland  ? — I  think  so. 
It  is  one  of  the  things  that  are  wanted. 

58059.  Would  they  be  taken  up  1 — I  am  not  sure  about 
that,  because  the  Scottish  people  have  not  been  accustomed 
to  them. 

58060.  Are  the  poorhouse  hospitals  growing  in  popularity  ? 
— Yes,  in  Glasgow. 

58061.  Are  they  weakening  the  position  of  the  infirmaries  ? 
— No,  I  cannot  say  that,  because  to  get  into  a  Poor  Law 
hospital  a  person  must  become  a  pauper. 

58062.  Are  the  subscribers  to  the  infirmary  likely  to 
drop  off  in  consequence  ? — No,  because  the  subscriber  to 
the  general  infirmary  is  not  an  ordinary  workman.  The 
ordinary  workman  cannot  afford  to  subscribe  21s. 

58063.  But  he  is  a  ratepayer  ? — Yes. 

58064.  Is  it  the  experience  in  Scotland  that  the  Poor 
Law  hospitals  are  becoming  more  expensive  ? — Yes,  in 
Glasgow  our  rates  will  show  that. 

58065.  {Dr  Downes.)  Is  there  any  point  in  connection 
with  the  Departmental  Committee's  Report  on  Medical 
Relief  in  Scotland  to  which  you  would  wish  to  draw  our 
attention  specially  ?  Do  you  agree  with  their  conclusions  ? 
— Yes,  I  agree  with  all  the  conclusions  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  have  offered  to  us,  if  they  had  parlia- 
mentary powers  to  grant  them. 

58066.  I  gather  that  you,  as  representing  the  Association, 
agree  with  the  recommendations  of  that  Committee  ? — 
Yes. 

58067.  Are  there  any  additional  recommendations 
beyond  those  of  the  Committee  that  you  wish  to  impress 
upon  us  ? — There  are  some  that  the  Committee  have  not 
agreed  to  recommend—  special  fees  for  fractures  and  special 
fees  for  lunacy.  The  fees  for  lunacy  in  Scotland  are  in  a 
chaotic  condition.  Some  allow  nothing,  some  allow  half  a 
guinea,  others  a  guinea,  and  so  on.  That  matter  of  fees  in 
lunacy  is  a  thing  that  is  a  grievance  to  a  considerable 
extent.  This  has  come  prominently  before  everybody : 
that  if  a  hmatic  recovers  he  can,  if  he  thinks  fit,  take  the 
medical  officer  into  the  Coui't  of  Session  for  having  got  him 
incarcerated  without  proper  cause.  We  have  just  had  a 
case  where  two  medical  officers  were  taken  to  the  Court  of 
Session,  and  the  trial  cost  £1000. 
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58068.  {To  Dr  Moorhouse.)  If  an  adequate  salary  could  Fees  for 
be  devised  which  would  include  the  duty  of  certifying  in  special 
lunacy,  have  you  any  special  preference  for  fees  ? — The  services, 
provision  seems  to  be  fixed  on  visiting  simply. 

58069.  I  am  assuming  that  a  proper  allowance  is  made 
in  the  salary.  I  am  rather  putting  salary  against  fees,  and 
assuming  that  both  are  adequate,  what  would  be  the  special 
preference  for  fees  in  such  a  case  ? — None  at  all  if  the 
salary  was  adequate. 

58070.  There  might  be  an  objection  to  fees  as  laying 
medical  officers  open  to  imputations  which  might  be  base- 
less, and  which  you  would  like  to  avoid  ? — That  is  so.  I 
have  statistics  showing  that  in  towns  the  rate  per  pauper 
works  out  at  5jd. 

58071.  That  is  under  the  present  system  ? — Yes. 

58072.  Taking  the  cases  of  treatment  of  fractures  and 
dislocations,  are  you  aware  that  in  England  fees  are  paid  ? 

Yes. 

{Dr  Muir.)  Yes. 

58073.  And  your  view  is  that  a  similar  course  should  be 
adopted  in  Scotland  ? — Yes. 

58074.  Is  there  not  rather  a  difference  of  position,  in 
that  the  law  of  average  does  not  work — that  is  to  say,  a 
man  in  the  course  of  a  small  practice  may  have  a  most 
unusual  operation  occurring  at  any  time,  which  would  be 
difficult  to  foresee  and  include  in  his  salary  ? — Quite  so. 

58075.  Is  there  any  other  point  that  occurs  to  you  ? — No. 
There  is  the  point  of  superannuation,  which  both  the 
inspectors  and  the  medical  officers  feel  on. 

{Dr  Moorhouse.)  There  is  this  additional  disadvantage  in 
the  Highlands,  the  inability  to  get  holidays. 

58076.  {Chairman.)  There  is  no  one  to  take  their  place  ? 
— That  is  so. 

58077.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  The  Parish  Councils 
decline  to  pay  for  the  locum  tenens  'i — That  is  so. 

58078.  That  all  comes  back  to  this,  that  there  is  not 
enough  of  a  Government  grant  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
Highland  counties  ? — That  is  so. 

58079.  [Chairman.)  The  conditions  are  so  exceptional 
that  both  as  regards  the  funds  and  in  other  ways  special 
arrangements  have  to  be  made  1 — Yes. 

58080.  {Dr  Downes  to  Dr  Muir.)  Have  you  any  evidence  Area  of 
as  to  the  size  of  the  medical  officer's  districts  in  Scotland  ? —  parishes. 
There  is  one  parish — Farr — which  is,  I  believe,  some 
thirty-five  miles  long — I  cannot  say  by  how  many  miles 
broad.  My  own  district  is  only  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
square,  and  it  is  wholly  built  upon,  with  cars  all  around 
it,  so  that  I  have  no  difficulty. 

58081.  {Mr  Patten-Mac Dougall.)   Is  it  your  view  that  Treatment  o 
the  treatment  of  phthisis  is  a  matter  that  ought  to  be  phthisis, 
dealt  with  by  the  public  health  authorities  ? — Yes,  if  they 
claim  it  as  an  infectious  disease  they  are  bound  to  do  so. 

58082.  All  phthisis  cases  ought  to  be  handed  over  by  the 
poor  law  authorities  to  the  public  health  authorities  for 
treatment  for  fear  of  infection  ? — {Dr  Core.)  If  you.  make 
them  notifiable,  you  should  provide  accommodation  for 
them. 

58083.  Then,  as  regards  vaccination,  have  you  any  views  Public  health 
as  to  its  being  treated  by  the  public  health  authority  authority  to 
instead  of  the  poor  law  authority  ? — {Dr  Muir.)  I  think  ^leat 

that  the  public  health  authority  should  do  it.    In  Scotland  vacciuation  . 
the  vaccination  by  medical  officers  is  only  in  the  case  of  i 
defaulters.     We  have  nothing  to  do  with  vaccinating  the 
ordinary  public. 

58084.  The  duties  are  very  small  regarding  vaccination, 
because  they  only  deal  with  the  defaulters,  and  it  is  a  veiy 
small  matter  as  compared  with  what  it  is  in  England  ? — 
Yes. 

58085.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  matter  which  ought 
to  be  more  appropriate  to  the  public  health  authority  than 
to  the  Poor  Law  authority  ? — I  think  so. 
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ONE  HUNDRED  AND  SECOND  DAY. 


Wednesday,  5th  June  1907- 


At  the  Caledonian  Eailway  Station  Hotel,  Edinburgh. 


PRESENT : 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  G.C.S.I.. 

etc.,  etc.,  etc.  (Chairman). 
The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Booth,  F.R.S. 
Dr  A.  H.  Downes. 
The  Rev.  T.  Gage  Gardiner. 
Mr  George  Lansbury. 
Mr  J.  Patten-MacDocgall,  C.B. 


The  Rev.  R.  L.  Phelps. 

Professor  William  Smart. 

Mrs  Bernard  Bosanquet. 

Miss  OcTAViA  Hill. 

Mr  Francis  Chandler. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Lord  Bishop  op  Ross. 

Mr  R.  H.  A.  G.  Duff  (Secretary). 

Mr  J.  Jeffrey  (Assistant  Secretary). 


Mr  James  Russell  Motion,  called  and  examined. 


58086;  (Chairman.)  You  are  Inspector  of  Poor  and  Clerk 
to  the  Parish  of  Glasgow,  and  also  Clerk  and  Treasurer  to 
the  Glasgow  District  Lunacy  Board  ? — Yes. 

58087.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  give  us  a  full  and 
comprehensive  paper  relating  to  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law  in  Glasgow.    We  shall  take  it  as  your  evidence 
in-chief  if  you  will  hand  it  in  ? — Thank  you. 

(The  witness  handed  in  the  following  statement.) 

1.  I  entered  the  office  of  the  Barony  Parish  as  boy-clerk 
in  1866  ;  in  1875  was  appointed  Inspector's  Clerk,  and  in 
1878  Collector  of  Poor  and  School  Rates.  In  1885,  on  the 
retiral  of  Mr  Peter  Beattie  as  Inspector  of  Poor,  I  was 
appointed  Acting  Inspector,  and  in  1898,  upon  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  Barony  and  City  Parishes,  was  appointed 
Inspector  of  Poor  and  Clerk  of  the  unified  parish,  and  also 
Clerk  and  Treasurer  to  the  District  Lunacy  Board. 

2.  The  parish  of  Glasgow  contains  15,458  acres,  of  which 
7,918  are  in  the  city  or  municipal  area,  and  7,540  in  the 
landward  or  county  area,  with  a  population  at  last  census 
of  571,569,  and  an  assessable  rental  of  £3,341,460(1905-06), 
which,  with  deductions  and  exemptions,  at  id.  per  £,  yields 
about  £13,391. 

Constitution  of  Parish  Council. 

3.  The  parish  is  managed  by  a  Parish  Council  (forming 
also  the  District  Lunacy  Board),  elected  by  the  ratepayers 
on  the  municipal  franchise  in  groups  of  wards.  It  is  com- 
posed of  31  members,  of  whom  4  are  ladies. 

4.  The  occupations  of  the  31  members  are  as  under  : — 


Writer  or  solicitor. 
Draper  and  clothier, 
Working  blacksmith, 
Restaurateur,  . 
Monumental  sculptor. 
House  factor, 
Kewspaper  manager. 
Pawnbroker,  . 
Yarn  merchant. 
Physician  and  surgeon. 
Trades'  Union  secretary. 
Master  hairdresser, 
Grocer, 

Jeweller  and  silversmith. 
Auctioneer, 
Measurer, 
Upholsterer,  . 
Master  painter. 
Metal  merchant  and  publ 
Printer  and  publisher. 
No  occupation, 


2 
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31 


5.  Election  of  Parish  Council. — The  question  of  the  mode 
of  election  of  Parish  Councils  has  been  discussed  frequently, 
and  the  subject  has  been  voted  upon  by  the  Parish  Council 


with  reference  to  the  increase  of  the  number  of  parish  coun- 
cillors, and  the  assimilation  of  parish  and  municipal  wards. 
Myimpression  is  that  an  increase  in  the  number  of  councillors 
in  Glasgow  parish  would  overstrain  the  machine  entirely. 
The  number  is  large  enough  to  do  the  work  required,  and 
the  members  are  not  overworked  in  any  sense  whatever, 
unless  in  some  cases  where  members  deliberately  overwork 
themselves  so  as  to  talk  about  it ;  and  not  only  overwork 
themselves,  but  also  the  assistant  inspectors  when  sitting 
on  relief,  by  taking  four  hours  to  do  what  other  members 
can  do  in  one.  There  is  not  the  remotest  doubt,  that  there 
is  very  little  interest  taken  in  the  election  of  Parish 
Coimcils  by  the  general  body  of  ratepayers. 

6.  If  the  figures  for  the  election  of  1904  are  taken  (when 
a  great  furore  was  created  by  a  local  evening  newspaper 
with  regard  to  extravagance  by  members  of  the  council  and 
otherwise,  and  a  great  number  of  changes  took  place  as  the 
result  of  that  agitation)  they  show  how  little  interest  was, 
even  then,  taken  in  the  matter.  The  proportion  of  voters 
was  only  about  one-third  of  the  total  electorate,  and  I 
append  a  return  showing  the  number  of  electors  in  the 
various  wards,  etc.    (See  Appendix  CLXIV.  (A).) 

7.  The  only  other  change  that  I  have  heard  talked  of  is 
the  suggestion  that  there  should  only  be  one  election  for 
the  whole  representative  bodies  in  Glasgow,  viz. : — muni- 
cipal, parish,  and  School  Board,  and  it  should  be  conducted 
on  one  day  and  at  one  time  either  for  these  separate  bodies, 
or  that  the  town  council  itself  should  nominate  out  of  its 
number  a  body  to  administer  the  laws  relating  to  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  and  another  body  to  administer  the  laws 
relating  to  School  Board  affairs. 

8.  Council  and  Committee  Meetings. — The  council  meets 
once  a  month,  when  the  minutes  of  the  various  committees 
are  passed  in  review ;  or  when  otherwise  required  on 
emergency. 

9.  The  council  is  divided  as  equally  as  possible  into  the 
following  standing  committees,  viz.  :— Barnhill,  Relief 
Appeal,  Medical  and  Children's,  Finance  and  Law,  Stobhill, 
District  Hospitals,  Works,  Contracts,  Woodilee,  Gartloch, 
and  the  Chairman's  Committee — :eleven  in  all. 


Mr  James 
Russell 
Motion. 
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Official  Staff. 

10.  The  official  staff  of  the  Parish  Council  and  District 
Lunacy  Board  as  at  15th  May  1906,  is  made  up  as 
follows  : — 

In  the  chambers  of  the  council  in  George 
Street  and  73  John  Street,  the  in- 
spector's and  collector's  departments.  No. 
there  are     ......  90 

In  Barnhill  Poorhouse       ....  76 

In  Stobhill  Hospital   300 

In  Eastern  District  Hospital     ...  86 

In  Western  District  Hospital     ...  69 

In  Woodilee  Asylum         ....  206 

In  Gartloch  Asylum   183 

Total       ,       ,  1,010 
2  H 
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11.  The  details  for  each  institution  are  as  under  : — 

Barnhill  Poorhouse. — Official,  46 ;  nurses,  10  ; 
probationers,  6 ;  lauudrymaids,  4 ;  kitchen,  2  ; 
other  officials,  8  ;  total,  76. 

Stobhill  General  Hospital. — Official,  22  ;  nurses, 
59  ;  probationers,  75  ;  vvardmaids,  59  ;  laundry,  29  ; 
kitchen,  13  ;  other  officials,  43  ;  a  total  of  300. 

Eastern  District  Hospital. — Official,  7  ;  nurses,  18  ; 
probationers,  25  ;  wardniaids,  12  ;  lauudrymaids,  5  ; 
kitchen,  4  ;  other  officials,  15  ;  a  total  of  86. 

Western  District  Hospital. — Official,  4  ;  nurses,  14  ; 
probationers,  16  ;  wardmaids,  7  ;  laundrymaids,  6  ; 
kitchen,  4  ;  other  officials,  18  ;  a  total  of  69. 

Woodilee  ^si/Zitm.— Medical  staff,  21  ;  nurses  (on 
day  and  night  duty,  for  male  and  female  patients 
and  children),  103  ;  store  and  farm  and  garden  staff, 
24  ;  kitchen,  10  ;  wardmaids,  etc.,  9  ;  laundry  and 
sewing  maids,  8  ;  other  officials,  31  ;  total,  206. 

Gartloch  Asylum. — Medical  staff,  11  ;  nurses,  92  ; 
store  and  farm  and  garden  staff,  27  ;  kitchen,  11  ; 
laundry,  9  ;  other  officials,  33  ;  total,  183. 

12.  The  accommodation. at  the  several  institutions  under 
our  care  is  as  under : — 

For  sane  poor — 

Barnhill  Poorhouse       .  .  . 

Stobhill  General  Hospital  .... 

Eastern  District  Hosjiital  .... 

Western  District  Hospital  .       .       .  •  . 

Total  accommodation  for  sane  poor  5,104 


For  insane  poor —  Beds. 

Woodilee  Asylum,  Lenzie  .  .  912 
Also  a  Home  for  the  care  of  Imbecile 

and  Idiot  Children  ...  46 

Consumptive  Sanatoria  ...  82 

Gartloch  Asylum    ....  730 

Consumptive  Sanatoria  ...  76 


Making  a  total  asylum  accommodation  for 
the  insane  of  all  classes  of      .       .  . 


1040 


806 


1,846 


Average 
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13.  The  building  of  Barnhill  Poorhouse  was  started 
in  the  year  1850  and  completed  in  1858  at  a  cost  of 
£39,446,  3s.  2d.  The  sanctioned  number  of  beds  was 
1,242,  making  the  cost  per  bed  £31,  15s.  ;  the  average 
number  of  inmates  was  938,  and  the  average  weekly  cost 
per  inmate  was  4s.  5|d.  Several  small  additions  were 
made  from  time  to  time  till  the  year  1897,  at  a  total  cost  of 
£23,726,  14s.  lOd.,  when  the  sanctioned  number  of  beds 
had  increased  to  1,427,  bringing  the  cost  per  bed  up  to 
£44,  5s.  ;  the  average  number  of  inmates  was  then  1,035, 
and  the  average  weekly  cost  per  inmate,  4s.  1  l^d. 

14.  In  1898  the  Barony  parish  and  City  parish  were 
amalgamated,  and  on  the  sale  of  City  Poorhouse  a  large 
extension  was  made  to  Barnhill  Poorhouse,  and  three  new 
hospitals  were  built,  viz. : — Stobhill  General  Hospital, 
Eastern  District  Hospital,  and  Western  District  Hospital. 

15.  The  following  table  will  show  the  statistics  for  the 
■four  institutions  as  at  15};h  May  1906,  by  which  date  the 
new  buildings  were  almost  entirely  completed  : — 


I 


Contracts  for  Supplies. 

16.  Everything  required  for  the  poor  and  resident  officials  Contracts  for 
at  each  of  the  institutions  are  provided  by  the  council  supplies, 
through  contracts  with  merchants  made  from  time  to  time, 

usually  from  six  to  twelve  months. 

17.  A  set  of  schedules  for  these  periods  is  herewith  pro- 
duced. 

18.  As  each  period  of  contracting  approaches  the  respec- 
tive institutions  send  in  to  the  head  office  the  required 
schedules  filled  up  with  their  estimated  requirements  for 
the  period,  as  near  as  may  be  on  the  same  quantities  as 
were  supplied  for  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year. 
These  reqiiirements  are  then  jilaced  together  on  one 
schedule,  and  public  advertisement  made  in  the  local 
newspapers  in  the  following  terms : — 

I 

Glasgow  Parish  Council  and  Lunacy  District  * 
Board — General  Contracts. 

Tenders  are  invited  for  the  supply  of  the  undernoted  Local  adrei- 
classes  of  goods  to  Barnhill  Poorhouse,  Stobhill,  Eastern  tisement  for 
and  Western  District  Hospitals,  Woodilee  and  Gartloch  tenders  for 
Asylums,  laboratory,  and  offices,  for  six  and  twelve  months,  supplying 
commencing  16th  May  next —  goods. 

Six  Months. — Butcher  meat,  preserved  tinned  meat, 
fresh  fish,  salt  fish,  margarine,  salt  butter,  eggs, 
cheese,  ham  and  lard,  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits, 
potatoes,  flour,  bread,  meal,  barley  and  pease,  tea, 
sugar,  small  groceries,  rice,  preserves  (jams  and 
jellies),  common  salt,  tobacco  and  snuff,  soap,  cattle 
feeding,  fresh  draft"  for  feeding,  agricultural  seeds, 
artificial  manures,  coals. 

Tivelve  Months. — Chandlery,  wines  and  cordials, 
smallwares,  drapery  and  woollens,  cottons  and 
linings,  dress  goods,  linen  and  napery,  upholstery, 
ready-made  clothing  for  males,  ready-made  clothing 
for  females,  millinery,  bedding  and  curled  hair, 
india  rubber  goods,  boots  and  shoes,  leather  and 
shoe  furnishings,  saddlery,  earthenware  and  glass- 
ware, sheet  glass,  brushes  and  twines,  cuttlery, 
spoons,  &c.,  ironware  and  tinware,  ironmongery 
furnishings,  farm  and  garden  tools,  joiners'  and 
edge  tools,  rod  iron  and  steel,  metal  and  castings, 
plumbers'  material,  rosin,  electric  lamps  and  fittings, 
oils,  colours,  bricks,  fireclay,  drain  tiles,  lime  and 
cement,  timber,  firewood,  medicines,  dressings  and 
appliances,  photographic  material,  window  cleaning, 
horse  shoeing. 

Forms  for  tenders  may  be  had,  and  all  particulars  given, 
on  application  to  the  subscriber  at  the  chambers  of  the 
council,  266  George  Street. 

No  samples  or  patterns  should  be  lodged  with  offer  unless 
specially  requested.  Goods  must  be  according  to  samples 
or  patterns,  which  may  be  seen  at  the  chambers  from 
Friday  the  6th,  to  Wednesday  the  18th  inst.,  between  the 
hours  of  10  a.m.  and  1  p.m.,  and  2  p.m.  and  4  p.m. 

Sealed  offers  to  be  lodged  with  the  subscriber  not  later 
than  10  o'clock  on  Friday  the  20th  April.  The  council  do 
not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  o..  -iny  tender. 

Jas.  E.  Motion, 

Inspector  and  Clerk. 

266  George  Street, 
Glasgow,  Ath  April  .  906. 

19.  Merchants  call  for  blank  schedules,  and  when  these  Procedure 
are  returned  duly  filled  up  they  are  opened  by  the  contract  contracts 
official  and  two  members  of  the  contracts  committee,  one  of  committee 
whom  initials  the  added  total.    They  are  then  checked, 


Statistics  of 
parish  of 
Glasgow. 


Sanctioned 
Number 
of 
Beds. 

Cost 

Average 
Number 
of 

Inmates. 

Average  Weekly  Cost  per  Inmate. 

Institution. 

Total  Cost. 

per 
Bed. 

Main- 
tenance. 

Manage- 
ment. 

Medical 
Belief. 

House 
accom- 
modation. 

Total. 

Barnhill  . 
StobhiU  , 
Eastern 
Western  . 

£169,971 
385,538 
98,856 
85,756 

2542 
1754* 
380 
260 

£66  17/- 
219  16/- 
260  3/- 
329  17/- 

1959 
1608 
231 
180 

3/3 

4/8i 

5/101 

5/5i 

0/7| 
2/0| 
3/1 
3/11 

0/3 
1/5 
2/5i 

m 

1/li 

mi 

3/1 

5/3i 
11/4 
14/6 
16/8i 

*  Subsequently  increased  to  1922  beds. 
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are  of    classified,  and  prepared  for  the  usual  meeting  which  takes 
cts        place  shortly  thereafter.    The  respective  schedules,  with 
ttee.      particulars,  are  read  over,  the  contract  selected  and  signed, 
as  accepted  by  the  convener  of  the  committee,  sub  ject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Parish  Council. 

20.  We  select  periodicJiUy  our  own  samples  of  boots,  cloth- 
ing, napery,  and  all  soft  goods,  whieh  are  kept  in  our  sample 
room  at  the  head  office,  where  we  also  have  a  clothing  store 
for  the  issue  of  clothing  to  boarded-out  children  and 
lunatics,  and  to  the  outdoor  poor  generally.  Part  of  the 
original  sample,  where  possible,  is  sent  to  each  institution. 
Tea  is  tested  by  a  paid  expert  and  reported  npon.  Flour 
is  taken  from  the  three  or  four  lowest  offerers,  and  a  batch 
of  bread  baked  at  one  or  other  of  the  two  institutions  where 
they  have  a  bakeiy.  The  loaves  are  then  brought  into  the 
head  office,  and  a  sub-committee  of  experts  taken  from  the 
committee  select  the  loaf  without  knowing  the  offerer  cif 
the  flour.  Butter  and  margarine  are  selected  from  kits 
sent  in  by  contractors,  but  we  fix  a  price,  and  contractors 
forward  a  quality  to  meet  that  price,  and  ihe  sub-com- 
mittee select  the  best  by  tasting.  All  identification  of  the 
merchants  is  removed,  and  the  kits  are  known  only  by  a 
particular  number.  Rice,  oatmeal,  sugar,  groceries,  etc., 
are  selected  by  the  sub-committee,  after  tasting  and  inspec- 
tion from  numbered  samples.  The  Parish  Council  there- 
after get  the  minutes  of  the  contracts  committee,  and,  when 
approved,  intimation  is  made  to  the  respective  successful 
contractors. 

21.  Schedules  are  very  rarely  divided,  the  articles  are  so 
well  classified.  To  prevent  any  undue  influence  with 
subordinate  officials,  the  following  notice  is  rigidly  adhered 
to  :— 

No  contractor,  agent,  or  representative  will  be 
allowed  to  enter  any  of  the  institutions  regarding 
supplies  ;  all  communications  thereon  to  be  made  to 
the  clerk  of  the  council  and  tlie  lunacy  board, 
nent  of  22.  Accounts  are  rendered  monthly,  and  cheques  pre- 
checks  on  pared  against  the  cash  day,  the  first  Tuesday  of  each  month, 
racts.       Blank  form  of  account  is  herewith  submitted. 

23.  Sufficient  storage  for  supplies  is  provided  at  the 
various  institutions,  from  which  the  raw  material  is  issued 
to  the  cook  or  the  other  responsible  official. 

24.  Inventories  are  made  by  an  independent  outside 
valuator  every  year,  costing  annually  £44,  2s. 

25.  Monthly  reports  as  to  the  quality  and  delivery  of 
goods  are  sent  from  all  the  institutions  to  the  clerk  and 
the  convener  of  the  committee.  If  there  is  anything 
wrong  the  matter  is  taken  up  by  the  clerk,  and  a  com- 
mittee called  which  disposes  of  the  matt-er  in  terms  of 
the  conditions  of  the  contract,  but  we  have  very  little 
trouble  in  this  way. 

26.  The  contract  clerk,  unknown  to  any  one,  sometimes 
secures  samples  of  milk  just  delivered  at  the  institutions, 
and  these  are  tested  in  our  own  milk  tester  by  the  dispenser 
and  the  clerk  in  charge. 
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Administration  of  Relief. 

27.  The  disposal  of  applications  for  relief  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  council,  the  members  sitting  individually  in  rotation 
in  the  chambers  of  the  council.  Sometimes  two  sit  in 
different  rooms.  They  are  attended  by  the  assistant- 
inspector  in  charge  of  the  district,  and  advised  by  one  of 
the  superior  officers. 

28.  Applications  for  parochial  relief  are  made  in  person 
chiefly,  and  are  taken  down  on  the  requisite  forms.  The 
applicants,  if  requiring  inmiediate  relief,  are  seen  and 
examined  by  a  medical  officer,  four  of  whom  attend  daily 
at  the  council  chambers  at  stated  hours.  The  applicant 
is  thereafter  despatched  to  the  institition  he  is  suited  for. 

29.  The  pauperism  of  the  parish  at  15th  May  1906  is 
classified  as  follows.    (See  Appendix  GLXIV.  (B).) 

30.  The  following  are  statistics  of  pauperism  at  15th  May 
1906  supplied  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  with 
similar  figures  for  the  Glasgow  parish  : — 

Whole  of  Parish  of 

Scotland.  Glasgow. 

Total  pauperism  was  .  .  .  109,234  16,676 
Ratio  of  persons  in  receipt  of  parochial 

relief  per  1000  of  population  .  23  27 
Ordinary  poor — ■ 

Percentage  of  outdoor  relief        .       85-89  72  99 

Receiving  relief  in  poorhouses     .       13-97  27  01 

Vagrants                                             14  0-00 


Lunatic  poor — 

In  asylums  and  institutions  . 
In  licensed  wards  of  poorhouses 
In  private  dwellings  . 


Of  the  total  poor,  there  were  paupers, 
or  separate  individuals  to  the 
number  of       ...  . 
Their  dependants  numbered 
Of  the  separate  indiviiiuals,  the  per- 
centage of  sane  poor  was  . 
And  of  lunatic  poor 


Classifying  the  sane  poor  according 
to  age,  the  percentage  of  those 
who  were  65  years  of  age  and 
upwards,  was  .... 

Children  ..... 

Between  the  ages  of  14  and  65 
years   


74-74 
6-60 
18-66 

100-00 


72,446 
36,788 

79-53 
20-47 

100-00 


40-19 
12-60 

47-21 

100-00 


79-60 
0-00 
20-40 

100-00 


11,418 

5,258 

81-20 
18-80 

10000 


28-11 
22-71 

49-18 

100-00 


i/r  James 
Russell 
Motion. 


5  June  1907. 
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100-00 


100-00 


The  16,676  chargeable  to  Glasgow  parish  is  a  little  over 
one-seventh,  or  15-27  per  cent,  of  the  total  Scottish 
pauperism. 

31.  I  also  submit  statements  showing  some  of  the  work 
of  the  Poor  Law  administration  of  the  parish  of  Glasgow, 
viz.  : — 

32.  First. — The  applications  for  poor  relief  for  the  year 
ending  15th  May  1906,  with  details  as  to  new  and  old 
cases,  caxise  of  applications,  etc.  {See  Appendix  GLXIV.  (C), 
No.  1.) 

33.  Second. — Analysis  of  first  applications  for  relief  with 
ascertained  causation  (as  far  as  possible),  nationality,  etc. 
{See  Appendix  GLXIV  {G),  Nos.  2,  3,  aiid  4.) 

34.  Third. — Details  regarding  condition  as  to  marriage  ; 
mimber  from  registered  lodging-houses  (models)  ;  how 
applications  are  made  ;  number  of  cases  re-s'ised  at  the 
poorhouse  and  hospitals  ;  the  number  of  deaths  among  the 
out-door  poor ;  and  removal  of  paupers  to  England  and 
Ireland.    {See  Appendix  GLXIV.  (C),  No.  5.) 

35.  Fourth. — Disposal  of  such  applications,  and  the 
results  of  the  work  of  the  relief  committees  and  the  relief 
appeal  committee.    {See  Appendix  GLXIV.  {G),  No.  6.) 

36.  Fifth. — Apprehension  and  prosecution  of  deserters  of 
V  ives  and  children.    {See  Appendix  GLXIV.  {G),  No.  7.) 

37.  Sixth. — Return  as  to  Vagrants.  {See  Appendix 
GLXIV.  {0),  No.  8.) 

38.  As  a  sample  of  the  application  clerk's  notes  in  his 
day  book,  I  append  extract  therefrom,  dated  6th  August 
1906,  and  also  similar  notes  from  the  day  books  of  the 
application  clerks  reported  to  the  Council  in  3,Iay  1901. 
{See  Appendix  GLXIV.  (0),  No.  9.) 

39.  For  transport  purposes  we  have  a  motor  bus  and  a 
pair-horse  bus  for  ordinary  cases,  three  ambulance  waggons 
and  two  broughams.  For  the  year  ended  15th  May  1906 
these  conveyances  removed  9,775  persons  to  Barnhill,  3,611 
to  Stobhill,  1,647  to  the  Eastern  District  Hospital,  and  1,142 
to  the  Western  District  Hospital,  and  287  to  the  lunatic 
asylums — in  all,  a  total  of  16,442.  The  highest  numbers, 
singularly  enough,  appear  in  the  month  of  July  1906  ; 
when  we  removed  on  the  17th  (the  Tuesday  after  the  Fair 
Holidays),  94  people ;  on  the  18th,  82  ;  and  on  the  19th, 
85 — a  total  of  261  cases  in  three  days. 

40.  If  there  is  no  immediate  necessity,  and  the  applicant 
wants  out-door  relief,  then  he  is  furnished  with  a  medical 
line,  which  he  takes  to  the  parish  dispensary  in  the 
district,  or  to  that  of  the  medical  officer,  where  the  appli- 
cant is  examined,  or  the  medical  officer  may  require  to  go 
to  the  applicant's  home. 

41.  Next  day,  or,  technically,  within  twenty-four  hours 
of  the  application,  the  assistant  inspector  of  the  district 
visits  the  applicant's  home,  inquires  into  his  circumstances, 
family,  and  settlement,  taking  all  necessary  and  lawful 
means  to  this  end.  He  then  advises  the  applicant  to 
attend  at  the  chambers  on  a  given  day  and  hour,  when  his 
case  will  be  considered  by  the  Relief  Committee. 

42.  The  Relief  Committee  meets  every  day  but  Satur- 
day, and  the  district  inspectors  have  each  their  own  day 
weekly  for  the  applications  from  their  districts. 

43.  All  applications  since  the  last  meeting  must  be  laid 
before  the  next  committee  meeting,  and  the  parties  are 
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lieard  and  examined  upon  the  assistant  inspector's  record 
and  report.  Where  relief  has  been  accepted  at  the  liands 
of  the  assistant  inspector,  by  going  to  the  poorhouse  or 
hospital,  or  sent  to  the  asylums,  the  schedules  are  passed 
pro  forma  as  a  rule,  and  initialled  by  the  councillor  in 
attendance.  Cases  wanting  outdoor  relief  are  considered 
in  the  light  of  precedent  and  rule,  sometimes,  however, 
ignored.  The  members  of  council,  the  inspector  of  poor, 
and  the  applicants  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Relief 
.Appeal  Committee,  consisting  of  eleven  members,  which 
sits  once  a  month,  or  oftener  if  required,  for  disposal  of 
these  cases.  Sometimes  a  particular  case  may  be  further 
appealed  to  the  council,  a  practice  now  becoming  too 
common. 

44.  When  the  decision  is  finally  given,  then  the  details 
are  carried  out  by  the  inspector's  staff,  by  enrolling,  paying 
aliment,  etc.,  etc. 

45.  Outdoor  relief  is  paid  weekly  and  monthly.  First 
cases  of  a  doubtful  character  are  put  on  the  weekly  roll, 
the  others  of  supposed  good  character  on  the  monthly  roll. 
We  pay  the  poor  in  a  large  hall  in  the  chambers,  and  in 
church  and  other  halls  in  numerous  districts  of  the  city. 

46.  The  cases  put  on  the  outdoor  roll  are  revised  from 
time  to  time,  no  person  being  now  enrolled  for  longer  than 
three  months  at  one  time. 

47.  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  there  were  at  16th 
February,  1906,  16  members  of  friendly  societies  receiving 
outdoor  relief.  The  majority  of  them  say  they  are  total 
abstainers,  but  we  have  no  means  of  finding  out  whether 
they  are  or  not. 

48.  I  append  a  memorandum  taken  from  my  half-yearly 
report  of  15th  May,  1902,  regarding  typical  cases  on  the 
outdoor  roll.    {See  Appendix  ULXIV.  (/>).) 

Classification  of  Indoor  Poor. 


Classification 


49.  The  folowing  classification   of  indoor  poor  wa 
of  Glasgow  """^  adjusted  in  November,  1905,  and  is  presently  in  force  :— 


parish. 


1st  Class. — Aged,  infirm,  and  helpless  poor  re- 
quiring care  and  attention,  either  from  physical  or 
mental  incapacity,  or  of  both,  with  satisfactory 
records — to  be  sent  to  Stobhill.  This  class  to  be 
transferred  from  Barnhill  and  the  district  hosjjitals 
as  accommodation  may  be  found  for  them.  Colour 
of  admission  order — White. 

2nd  Class. — Aged  and  infirm  poor  with  unsatis- 
factory records — to  be  sent  to  Barnhill.  Colour  of 
admission  order — Blue. 

3rd  Class. — Male  and  female  applicants,  under 
65  years  of  age,  not  requiring  active  medical  treat- 
ment, and  able  for  some  light  form  of  labour — to  be 
sent  to  Barnhill.  Colour  of  admission  order — 
Pink. 

4th  Class  (a). — Acute  and  curable  cases — to  be 
sent  to  the  district  hospitals.  Colour  of  admission 
order — AVhite. 

4th  Class  (b). — Those  of  this  class  who  have 
proved  unworthy  of  being  sent  to  the  district 
hospitals,  or  are  known  malingerers,  or  others  of 
questionable  character — to  be  sent  to  Barnhill  if 
they  can  be  certified  therefor.  (See  10th  Class.) 
Colour  of  admission  order  in  either  case — Green. 

5th  Class. — Children — to  be  sent  to  Stobhill, 
excepting  infants  at  the  breast.  Those  latter  will 
accompany  their  mothers  to  Barnhill.  Colour  of 
admission  order — White. 

6th  Class. — Maternity  cases — to  be  sent  to  Barn- 
hill till  within  a  month  or  so  of  the  expected  con- 
finement, thence  to  either  of  the  district  hospitals, 
upon  a  certificate  being  sent  to  the  inspector  for 
transfer.  Women  admitted  to  the  district  hospitals 
by  giving  misleading  information  as  to  the  probable 
date  of  confinement  should  be  transferred  to  Barn- 
hill. Colour  of  admission  order — Would  depend  on 
character  and  other  circumstances. 

7th  Class. — Phthisical  cases — to  be  sent  to  Stob- 
hill. Cases  developing  phthisis  in  Barnhill  or  the 
district  hospitals  to  be  transferred  to  Stobhill. 
Colour  of  admission  order — Would  depend  on  char- 
acter and  other  circumstances. 

8th  Class. — Epileptics— to  be  sent  to  Stobhill. 
New  cases  not  sufficiently  diagnosed  to  go  to  Barn- 
hill in  the  first  place,  thence  to  Stobhill,  upon  a 
certificate  being  sent  to  the  inspector  for  transfer. 
Colour  of  admission  order — Would  depend  on  char- 
acter and  other  circumstances. 

9th  Class. — Scabies  and  male  venereals — to  be 


sent  to  Barnhill.  Colour  of  admission  order —  Classification 
Green.  of  indoor  poo 

10th  Class. — Malingerers  and  others  of  question-  of  Glasgow 
able  character — to  be  sent  to  Barnhill  for  further  P^^rish. 
diagnosis  and  probationary  treatment,  and  thereafter 
transferred  if  found  necessary.    Colour  of  admission 
order — Green. 

11th  Class. — Aged  married  couples — to  be  sent 
to  married  couples'  quarters  at  Stobhill,  if  found 
suitable  after  full  and  careful  inquiry  has  been 
made.    Colour  of  ad  mission  order — White. 

50.  The  medical  officer  having  certified  the  case,  the 
chief  application  clerk  or  the  assistant  inspector,  or  both, 
assigns  it  to  the  particular  institution,  subject  to  the  fore- 
going principles. 

51.  On  15th  September,  1905,  I  prepared  a  rough  classi- 
fication of  the  poor  chargeable  in  Barnhill  Poorhouse  who 
were  of  60  years  of  age  and  upwards,  which  I  now  submit 
for  the  information  of  the  Commission.  (See  Appendix 
GLXIV.  (E).) 

52.  I  al.'-.o  submit  a  return  of  discharged  soldiers  and 
pensioners  who  applied  for  relief  during  three  years  ending 
15th  May,  1903.    {See  Appendix  GLXIV.  {¥).) 

53.  Cases  of  insanity  are  taken  up  instantly,  and  attended  Certification  if 
to.  In  Scotland  such  applications  are  usually  made  by  a  of  insane, 
relative,  or  the  person  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
police.  In  either  case  the  patient  is  examined  by  our 
specialist,  Dr  Carswell,  who  has  held  that  position  since 
14th  February  1889.  If  the  person  is  certified  insane,  and 
requires  treatment  in  the  asylum,  then  the  medical  officer 
of  the  district  in  which  he  is  found  is  requested  to  fill  up 
the  second  certificate.  If  there  is  no  time  for  the  latter, 
the  case  can  be  removed  to  the  asylum  on  an  emergency 
certificate,  and  a  medical  officer  of  the  asylum  may  fill  up 
the  second  certificate  before  referred  to. 

54.  If  the  alleged  lunatic  cannot  be  certified  insane 
while  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the  person  and  the  public, 
we  in  the  year  1890  made  provision  for  an  observation 
ward  attached  to  the  poorhouse  where  such  cases  were 
treated  till  recovery,  death,  or  removal  to  an  asylum,  or 
(,ransfer  to  the  poorhouse.  The  scheme  worked  so  well, 
that  the  Parish  Council  erected  a  special  block  for  mental 
cases  within  the  grounds  of  the  Eastern  District  Hospital 
for  tlie  treatment  of  fifty  cases.  The  scheme  has  succeeded 
beyond  our  expectations,  as  the  following  return  will 
show  :— 

55.  Statement  showing  the  admissions,  discharges,  and  Admissions, 
deaths  for  the  period  from  15th  June  1904  till  15th  May  discharges, 
jQQg .   ^  and  deaths  on 

mental  cases  : 
M.    F.    Total,  in  observa- 


Admissions,    .       .       .  , 

Discharges — 

M.     F.  Total. 
Recovered,  284  191  475 
Improved,    110    78  188 

M. 

Total    discharged,  re- 
covered, and  improved,  394 
To  asylum,  .       .  .164 
Died,  .       .       .  .39 

Total  discharges,  . 

Remaining  15th  May  1906,  , 


616    461   1,077  tion  ward. 


F. 

Total 

269 

663 

138 

302 

33 

72 

597    440  1,037 


19  21 


40 


56.  Of  admissions  61*5  per  cent,  discharged,  recovered, 
and  improved  ;  28-0  discharged  to  asylum  ;  6"7  died  ;  3'8 
remaining  15th  May  1906. 

57.  As  typical  of  one  year's  applications  for  relief,  week 
by  week,  1  submit  a  return  thereof  showing  the  number  of 
new  cases,  and  old  cases,  and  the  causes  of  chargeability. 
{See  Appendix  GLXIV.  {&).) 

58.  Having  stated  the  general  principles  of  administra- 
tion, perhaps  I  should  take  the  different  items  of  expendi- 
ture as  appearing  in  the  accounts  which  I  now  produce, 
and  explain  the  work  in  connection  therewith  : — 

59.  Under  the  heading  of  Urdinary  Poor  we  have,  first, 
the  resident  poor  within  the  city,  and  these  are  placed  on 
(a)  monthly  rolls  ;  (6)  weekly  rolls  ;  (c)  suspense  rolls ; 
{d)  special  roll  for  widows  with  children.  The  cases  on 
the  monthly  roll  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  those  that 
have  passed  through  the  various  investigations,  and  may  be 
con.sidered  bona  fide  cases.  This  has  been  amplified  within 
recent  years,  by  the  appointment  of  a  superintendent  of 
outdoor  relief  and  one  assistant,  who  revise  all  these 
cases  after  the  assistant  inspectors  have  g(me  over  them. 
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imber  and  60.  The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  poor 

('iss  on  and  dependants  relieved  on  the  outdoor  rolls,  with  the 

trelief  and  amount  of  aliment  paid  to  each  class  as  at  15th  May 

lountof  1905:— 

.ment.   ■  


Class. 


Aged  widows,  .... 
Single  females,  .... 
Widowers    Avitliout  dependants 

and  single  males, 
Widows  with  dependants,  . 
Widows  with  dependants  under 

circular  of  5th  June  1902, 
Married    females    (husband  in 

hospitals  or  infirmaries),  . 
ilarried    females    (husband  in 

asylum),  

Married    females    (husband  in 

desertion),  ,  .  .  . 
]\Iarried    females    (husband  in 

prison),  

Widowers  and  married  males  with 

dependants,     .       .       .  . 


Boarded-out  children, 


Poor. 

Depen- 
dents. 

Amount. 

440 

2,871 

179 

OO— It/ 

949 
12,919 

304 

1179 

6,030 

419 

1287 

2,293 

45 

124 

443 

70 

196 

564 

23 

78 

121 

417 

704 

3,729 

4609 
2319 

6897 

£39,233 
25,408 

6928 

6897 

£64,641 

Amount  paid,  as  per  financial  statement,  to 
registered  poor,  ...... 

Amount  paid,  as  per  financial  statement,  to 
suspense  poor,  


Deduct  sum  paid  in  interim  and  casual 
aliment,  


£40,708 
254 
£40,962 
1,729 
£39,233 


ffect  of 
ocal  Govern 
lent  Board 


902. 


61.  The  weekly  cases  are  those  which  are  considered 
temporary,  and  which  are  put  ou  in  a  probationary  fashion. 
The  suspense  cases  are  those  whose  settlements  are  assumed 
ircular,  June  j.^  other  parishes.  The  cases  included  in  the  special 
roll  are  destitute  widows  with  children.  These  women 
receive  the  higher  rates  of  aliment,  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
remain  at  home  and  attend  to  their  children.  This  was  the 
outcome  of  a  circular  of  the  Local  Government  Board  of 
June  1902.  The  circular  was  well  intended  in  every 
respect,  if  it  had  been  carried  out  with  sufficient  discretion 
by  our  members  ;  but  some  of  them  insisted  upon  giving 
the  full  aliment  in  every  case,  so  that  women  who  had  no 
calling  at  their  finger  ends,  who  could  neither  knit,  sew,  or 
do  anything  else,  resorted  to  "close-mouth"'  gossiping, 
tippling,  and  drinking,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  a 
considerable  number  of  these  widows  fell  into  bad  habits, 
becoming  drunken,  and  otherwise  unsatisfactory,  and  had 
to  be  struck  off  the  roll.  If  a  littli;  more  common  sense 
had  been  exercised,  and  the  recommendations  of  the  lady 
inspector  and  the  ordinary  inspectors  taken  into  account, 
these  people  would  not  have  been  ruined  as  they  have  been. 
The  following  is  a  return  of  the  cases  on  our 

Special  Roll  for  Widows  with  Children. 


No.  on  roll  at  15th  May,  1903,    .  .163 

Enrolled  since,  up  till  May,  1906,      .  298 

No.  struck  off  roll — 

Transferred  to  monthly  roll,        .  140 

Married,   30 

In  respect  of  drink,     ...  27 

,,         immorality,     .       .  21 

„         deaths,    ...  12 

„         hospital  (Oakbank),  6 

„  improved  income,  .  8 
„         removed  to  country 

and  placed  on  another  roll,      .  8 


Remaining  chargeable  at  15th  May,  1906, 


461 


252 
209 


!)hari  table 
lupervision 
or  widows 
vith  children 
in  outdoor 
oU. 


62.  I  submit  memorandum  by  me  to  the  Parish  Council 
in  December,  1905,  regarding  these  cases  : — 

I  have  been  thinking  for  some  time  back  ;  indeed, 
the  subject  has  been  pretty  much  in  my  mind, 
regarding  the  difficulty  in  supervising  widows  with 
children  on  our  outdoor  roll,  particularly  in  cases 


where  they  are  of  somewhat  depraved  habits  with    Mr  Jamen 
no  idea  of  cleanliness,  who  do  not  repair  the  clothing  Russell 
either  of  themselves  or  their  children,  and  have  no  Motion. 
idea  of  the  purchase  and  preparation  of  food  :  in  g  June  1907 

short,  their  total  inability  to  lay  out  the  money  in   

their  hands.  The  subject  has  been  still  further  Charitable 
brought  under  my  notice  in  connection  with  the  supervision 
public  discus.sion  pertaining  to  the  administration  of  for  widows 
poor  relief  in  Elbeifeld,  Germany,  which  has  been  with  children 
pretty  prominent  for  some  time  past.  This  question  on  outdoor 
has  been  brought  home  to  me  again  and  again  by 
personal  visits  to  the  homes  of  our  outdoor  poor,  and 
more  particularly  in  visiting  the  cases  recently 
remitted  to  me  by  the  Relief  Appeal  Committee  as  to 
whether  certain  parties  who  had  been  struck  oft"  the 
roll  should  get  another  trial.  Three  of  these  cases  I 
visited  with  Mrs  Robertson  on  5th  December,  about 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  I  was  disgusted 
to  find  the  state  in  which  the  houses  are  kept,  from 
the  want  of  ventilation,  the  filthy  condition  in  which 
the  children  appeared,  the  state  of  the  beds  and  bed- 
clothes, and  the  general  untidiness.  The  question 
facing  me  was,  how  can  all  this  be  remedied  so  as  to 
uplift  the  women  and  implant  in  them  some  idea  of 
cleanliness,  tidiness,  fresh  air,  the  preparation  of 
food,  and  some  principles  of  domestic  economy,  in 
place  of  striking  them  off  the  roll  and  boarding  out 
the  children?  The  alternative,  in  my  mind,  was  to 
secure  the  services  of  a  number  of  ladies,  and  attach, 
say  two,  to  each  assistant  inspector's  district,  for  tlie 
pui'pose  of  supplementing  the  assistant's  work,  by 
trying  to  influence  those  who  would  be  influenced, 
to  do  what  was  required  to  uplift  them  in  the  social 
scale.  After  examining  this  in  detail  it  occurs  to  nie 
that  it  would  not  prove  satisfactory,  in  respect  that  a 
great  number  of  the  women  do  not  know,  and  have 
never  known,  what  cleanliness  is,  and  the  ladies 
could  not  be  expected  to  show  a  working  example 
and  clean  up  the  houses,  or  even  show  them  how  lo 
clean  their  homes.  My  experience  is  that  if  a 
woman  has  been  brought  up  to  cleanly  habits  she 
will  never  forget  the  way  to  be  clean,  but  in  the  bulk 
of  these  cases  they  have  never  been  brought  up  to  be 
clean,  neither  do  they  know  how  to  knit  or  cook. 
The  other  plan  would  be  to  have  a  number  of 
cleaners,  decent,  well-doing,  thrifty  women  presently 
on  the  roll,  of  first-class  habits  and  respectability, 
whom  Mrs  Robertson  could  utilise  at  a  small  extra 
wage  per  week  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  up  these 
dirty  women's  households,  learning  them  to  cook, 
knit,  and  repair  the  children's  clothing,  and  to 
attend  to  all  the  ordinary  domestic  duties.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  want  of  money,  so  much  as  total  in- 
capacity to  sj5end  it  and  make  good  use  of  their  time. 
In  my  opinion  this  is  the  most  feasible  line  we  could 
go  upon,  short  of  the  only  other  alternative,  viz. — 
the  rigid  application  of  removing  the  children  from 
the  care  of  these  regardless,  thriftless,  and  depraved 
mothers,  by  boarding  them  in  the  country.  If  this 
alternative  and  Spartan  rule  had  been  applied  to  both 
the  parishes  of  Barony  and  City  thirty  years  ago, 
there  would  not  be  the  same  number  chargeable  on 
the  rates  to-day. 

63.  The  conclusion  come  to  was  to  enlist  the  sympathies 
and  co-operation  of  the  clergymen  and  church-workers  by 
bringing  such  cases  under  their  notice,  but  I  do  not  see 
much  good  result  as  yet. 

64.  In  connection  with  the  question  of  the  instructions  to 
parishes  and  inspectors  of  poor  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  that  the  registered  or  ordinary  poor  should  not  be 
better  off  than  the  ordinary  labouring  peojjle  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, I  beg  to  annex  particulars  of  statements  which  I 
prepared  for  the  Glasgow  Corporation  Housing  Commission, 
and  which  I  gladly  submit  for  the  information  of  this 
Commission.  I  also  submit  statements  showing  typical 
cases  on  the  outdoor  roll  with  young  dependants,  and  the 
extent  of  incomes.    {See  Appendix  GLXIV.  (H),  Nos.  1  and  2.) 

65.  I  submit  a  return  called  for  by  a  member  of  the 
Parish  Council  on  7th  April  1903,  to  which  I  have  added  a 
side  column  giving  an  approximation  of  the  sums  left  for 
maintenance  after  paying  rent.    {See  Appendix  CLXIV.  {!).) 

66.  A  recent  return  of  out-workers  in  the  parish  of 
Glasgow  shows  that  out  of  743  such  workers  there  are  only 
32  in  receipt  of  parish  relief. 

67.  The  question  has  been  frequently  put  whether  out- 
door or  indoor  relief  is  the  best  mode  of  administering  the 
law.  While  in  London,  up  till  recent  periods,  indoor 
relief  appeared  to  be  the  rule  and  outdoor  relief  the  excep- 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE: 


Mr  James 
Russell 
Motion. 

5  June  1907. 


Ill  and  out- 
door relief  as 
administered 
in  London 
and  Scotland. 


Extent  to 
whicli  out- 
relief  could 
be  met  by 
charity. 


Resultant 
effects  of  in- 


tion,  in  Scotland  it  has  been  the  reverse.  It  is  only  within 
the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  that  indoor  relief  has  been 
more  generally  applied  in  Scotland,  while  in  Glasgow  out- 
door relief  has  been  also  steadily  increasing,  both  in  number 
and  amounts.  The  average  rate  of  allowance  to  the  out- 
door poor  is  very  largely  increased  ;  a  great  many  cases 
have  been  doubled.  The  question  of  parish  charities  in 
relation  to  outdoor  relief  is  one  requiring  some  inquiry 
and  consideration.  I  think  if  a  more  strict  inquiry  of 
administration  of  outdoor  relief  were  carried  out,  it  would 
be  possible  for  the  existing  parisli  and  other  charities  to 
meet  it ;  that  is  to  say,  that  after  inquiry  by  the  parish 
authorities  the  apjJication  for  outdoor  relief  should  be 
passed  on  to  Commissioners  of  Charity,  who  would  dispose 
such  charitable  relief  as  outdoor  relief.  My  impression  is 
that  there  is  plenty  charitable  funds,  in  Scotland  at  all 
events,  set  aside  for  certain  classes  and  cases  not  paupers 
which  ought  really  to  be  devoted  to  tlie  relief  of  the  decent 
poor  presently  chargeable  to  Parish  Councils.  A  great 
many  reciiDients  of  existing  charities  get  relief,  not  from 
poverty  or  otherwise,  but  by  reason  of  influence  aud  hard 
canvassing.  The  present  Poor  Law  authorities  would  be 
left  to  administer  on  other  lines  the  relief  in  their  hos- 
pitals, poorhouses,  and  asylums,  and  upon  the  boarding-out 
of  the  children. 

f>8.  As  an  illustration  of  the  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
poor  persons  who  have  been  awarded  outdoor  relief,  and  as 
veatigation  of  result  of  the  employment  of  an  officer  to  superintend 
out-re  lei  administration  of  outdoor  relief,  I  find  that  since  his 

C3SCS 

appointment  in  May  1905  there  have  been  301  cases  struck 
off  the  roll  after  full  investigation,  with  aliment  amounting 
to  £242,  lis.  6d.  per  month,  and  222  cases  whose  aliment 
has  been  reduced  by  £67,  5s.  per  month.  This  result  is 
brought  about  by  the  systematic  and  more  close  investiga- 
tion, which,  unfortunately,  with  some  members  of  the 
Parish  Council,  is  objected  to.  What  I  mean  is,  if  the 
recommendations  of  the  different  district  inspectors,  when 
the  case  is  first  reported,  were  carried  out  with  simply 
temporary  assistance  till  more  close  investigation  is  made, 
a  great  deal  of  money  could  be  sived.  The  result  is,  cases 
are  put  on  the  roll  and  money  lost  and  squandered  which 
would  otherwise  be  saved  if  more  close  consideration  were 
given  to  the  recommendations  of  the  district  inspectors. 
Another  aspect  of  it  is,  when  once  a  case  has  been  put  on 
the  roll  members  are  very  loth  to  strike  it  oft",  no  matter 
what  the  cause  thereof  may  be  ;  besides,  there  is  far  too 
much  canvassing  by  clergymen  and  others,  and  by  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  council  interviewing  the  members 
who  are  to  sit  upon  and  dispose  of  these  applications. 

69.  Non-resident  Poor. — The  non-resident  poor  are  those 
who  become  chargeable  in  other  parishes,  but  having  their 
settlement  in  Glasgow  have  been  placed  on  our  outdoor 
roll.  All  such  cases  are  not  enrolled,  as  sometimes  they 
are  ordered  home  to  Glasgow.  As  a  rule,  we  allow  cases  to 
remain  where  they  are,  but  we  never  offer  indoor  relief  for 
the  purpose  of  stopping  chargeability.  This  is  safeguarded 
to  tlae  pauper  by  the  Local  Government  Board  and  the 
statute  regarding  adequate  relief.  We  have  in  Glasgow  a 
large  number  of  what  we  call  other  parish  poor,  who, 
having  their  settlements  elsewhere,  originally  become 
chargeable  to  Glasgow,  and  are  now  alimented  here. 

70.  "We  rely  upon  the  reports  of  local  inspectors  of  poor 
for  information  regarding  our  non-resident  poor,  who  are 
bound  to  so  report ;  and  frequently  our  oflScers  are  charged 
to  visit  these  people  when  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  like 
manner  we  supply  other  inspectors  with  reports  every  six 
months,  or  more  frequently  if  required. 

71.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  present  system  works  very 
well. 

71a.  I  submit  return  of  the  number  of  cases  trans- 
ferred to  and  from  the  parish  of  Glasgow  and  other 
parishes  in  Scotland  for  the  past  year.  (See  Appendix 
CLXIV.  (/).) 

Boarded-out       72.  Boarded-out  Children. — The  children  who  are  boarded 
children,  and  out  are  drawn  (a)  from  the  orphan  class,  (6)  the  deserted 
class,  and  (c)  the  separated  class.   1  submit  classified  return 
for  the  past  three  years,  as  also  copy  of  my  usual  half- 
yearly  return.    (See  Appendix  CLXIV.  (K),  Nos.  1  and  2.) 

73.  The  first  are  decreasing  in  number  every  year  by 
reason,  I  think,  of  a  number  of  philanthropic  societies  pro- 
viding for  orphans,  such,  for  instance,  as  Quarrier's  Orphan 
Homes  and  the  Sailors'  Society.  I  remember  in  years 
past,  before  the  latter  was  created,  the  wreck  of  a  Glasgow 
vessel  was  sure  to  bring  us  a  number  of  children,  who  were 
boarded  out,  or  the  widow  put  on  the  outdoor  roll ;  but 
since  the  advent  of  this  society  we  have  no  sailors'  or 
seamen's  children  to  speak  of.    The  great  bulk  of  the 


Nou- resident 
poor. 


class  from 
which  drawn. 


children  boarded  out  now  are  deserted  by  one  or  both  BoarJed-out 
parents,  and  the  separated  class,  the  children  of  "  ins-and-  children  and 
outs,"  of  habitual  paupers  who  are  sometimes  in  for  short  class  from 
periods,  and  out  for  longer  periods,  but  whose  children  are  '^^hich  drawn, 
thoroughly  neglected  ;  the  children  of  widows  who  have 
been  stnick  off  the  oiitdoor  roll  in  respect  of  their 
abandoned  habits,  such  as  drink,  debauchery,  cohabitation 
with  men,  illegitimate  children,  etc.  These  cases  have 
contributed  largely  to  the  increase  of  boarded-out  children, 
and  generally  to  the  pauperism  of  children,  notwithstanding 
the  cautioning  the  parties  receive  and  the  support  to  do 
well  which  they  receive  from  the  lady  inspector  and  the 
ordinary  inspectors.  The  efforts  of  myself  in  getting 
clergymen  also  to  look  after  them  has  little  or  no  effect,  and 
the  only  way  that  these  children  can  be  saved  is  by  using 
the  drastic  measure  of  ofi'ering  relief  in  the  poorhouse  for 
the  women  and  boarding  out  the  children.  When  it  is 
proposed  to  board  out  children  the  two  assistant  inspectors 
in  charge  select  from  their  register  the  proper  district  and 
the  foster  parent  to  which  such  children  should  be  sent. 
Our  long  experience  in  this  branch  of  administration 
makes  this  a  matter  of  no  difficulty  whatever.  Having 
made  up  our  minds  where  they  are  to  go,  the  children  are 
brought  down  to  the  chambers  of  the  Council  to  the 
clothing  store,  where  each  one  is  fitted  with  clothing,  and 
they  are  transferred  to  the  country  by  a  female  official,  as 
a  rule  in  a  day  or  two,  and  the  additional  clothing  for- 
warded in  due  course.  A  small  chest  to  hold  their  clothing 
is  also  sent  to  those  over  ten  years  of  age.  Clothing  is 
sent  out  regularly  every  year,  and  I  append  a  note  of  the 
various  outfits  allowed  to  boys  and  girls  while  under  our 
charge  {see  Appendix  CLXIV.  (K),  No.  3),  aud  in  a  number 
of  cases  we  allow  the  guardians  the  sum  of  £2, 12s.  per  head 
per  annum  in  lieu  of  clothing,  repairs,  etc.  The  children 
having  been  boarded  out,  attend  the  local  schools,  and  we 
always  see  that  there  is  plenty  room  in  these  schools  for 
our  children,  either  board  schools  or  Roman  Catholic 
schools.  Accounts  by  the  teachers  are  rendered  half- 
yearly.  These  accounts  do  not,  of  course,  include  fees 
unless  in  the  higher  standards  or  in  special  cases,  but  they 
include  books,  industrial  material,  etc.,  and  the  teachers 
also  give  the  percentage  of  attendance  out  of  the  possible, 
and  accordingly  the  school  attendance  is  checked  in  this 
manner.  If  any  child  shows  a  low  percentage  the  reason 
is  ascertained,  and  measures  taken  to  prevent  the  repetition. 
The  children  are  visited  twice  a  year  officially  by  the 
assistant  inspector  in  charge  or  by  myself  throughout  the 
late  autumn,  winter,  or  early  spring  months,  and  by  two 
members  of  the  Council  and  myself  or  the  assistant  in- 
spector in  the  summer.  The  strictly  official  visits,  I 
think,  are  the  best,  as  it  is  feared  that  the  announcement 
of  taking  rooms  at  hotels,  and  ordering  machines  in 
advance,  sometimes  does  leak  out,  but  on  the  whole  I  give 
this  very  little  consideration,  as  the  homes  of  the  children 
are  so  distant  from  the  hotels  and  hiring  places.  If  any 
fault  is  found  upon  these  visitations  the  foster  parent  is 
warned,  and  a  subsequent  visit  made  by  the  same  inspector 
or  our  lady  inspector,  and  if  things  are  no  better  the 
children  are  forthwith  removed  and  taken  elsewhere. 


at 


74.  The  local  medical  officers  of  the  parish  or  any 
medical  man  the  guardian  chooses  is  brought  in  to  attend 
upon  the  children  when  ill.  We  do  not  restrict  the 
medical  attendance  to  the  Poor  Law  medical  officer.  With 
regard  to  inspection,  1  am  of  opinion  that  the  detection  of 
anything  wrong  is  easily  brought  about,  first,  by  the 
neighbours,  second,  by  the  teaching  staff,  and  third,  by 
the  clergy.  We  have  changes,  and  we  have  indifferent 
guardians,  but  with  such  a  large  number  I  am  surprised 
we  do  not  have  more  changes. 

75.  Teachers  as  a  rule  are  anxious  for  our  children. 
They  are  smarter  than  the  country  children,  and  help  to 
bring  them  forward.  Teachers  are  able  to  secure  from 
their  boards  better  assistants.  They  are  thus  able  to  give 
more  subjects,  and  better  equip  the  whole  school,  by 
reason  of  the  presence  of  our  young  people.  I  know  that 
they  have  been  able  to  improve  the  singing  classes,  and  to 
add  agriculture  as  a  special  subject  in  several  schools. 

76.  In  addition  to  the  children  boarded  in  the  country, 
we  have  thirty-one  boarded  in  training  ships,  industrial 
schools,  etc.,  at  15th  May  last.  These  originally  came 
from  the  police  courts  throughout  the  country,  and  their 
settlements  being  with  us,  we  are  bound  to  pay  the  charges 
set  forth  ;  but,  in  addition  to  this,  we  liave  sometimes  to 
send  boys  to  training  ships,  boys  who  have  shown  bad 
habits,  dirty  habits,  thieving,  absconding,  and  such  like. 
The  effect  of  that  is,  however,  good  on  the  other  boys  left. 
It  also  ultimately  makes  men  of  those  boys  who  have  been 
taken  to  a  ship.    I  think  a  number  of  the  boys,  more  than 
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at  present,  might,  with  benefit  to  themselves  and  the  naval 
authorities,  be  drafted  into  our  training  ships.  I  refer  to 
boys  who  come  to  us  over  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age. 
They  may  have  been  running  wild,  and  if  boarded  out, 
sometimes  do  mischief.  But  more  could  be  made  of  them 
if  they  were  committed  to  training  ships.  At  present 
boys  can  only  be  committed  there  for  some  crime  or  mis- 
demeanour, but  power  should  be  given  to  Poor  Law- 
authorities  to  equip  a  vessel  or  vessels  for  our  boys  when 
necessary. 

77.  The  process  we  adopt  in  securing  employment  for 
our  children  has  been  so  long  in  operation  that  I  do  not 
remember  how  the  process  was  started.  It  simply  grew. 
Now  we  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  situations  for  botli 
boys  and  girls.  Indeed,  we  cannot  meet  the  demand.  A 
Return  appended  shows  the  disposal  of  the  children  who 
ceased  to  be  chargeable,  and  explains  the  varied  occupa- 
tions, etc.    (See  Appendix  CLXIV.  (K),  No.  4.) 

78.  We  do  not  officially  visit  cases  that  have  ceased  to  be 
chargeable ;  but  we  take  a  friendly  and  parental  interest 
in  them  for  two  or  three  years,  and  they  know  to  whom 
to  come  if  anything  goes  wrong.  We  constantly  hear  of 
the  good  results  of  our  system  by  letters,  visits  to  the  office 
with  pride,  to  show  that  they  are  doing  well.  Some  fall 
aside.  If  we  hear  of  such,  they  are  put  on  their  feet  again, 
and  looked  after.    And  these  are  very  few. 

•  79.  Every  visitation  of  a  child  is  reported  upon  to  the 
Children's  Committee,  which  meets  every  month,  and  no 
changes  are  made  without  the  sanction  of  that  Committee. 

80.  I  submit  return  prepared  as  to  the  religion  of  the 
poor  chargeable  at  15th  November  1903.  (See  Apipendix 
CLXIV.  (L).) 

81.  The  outdoor  medical  relief  of  the  poor  is  administered 
by  nineteen  district  medical  officers  distributed  over  the 
parish  ;  and  the  ecjuipmeut  of  a  laboratory  which  is  drawn 
upon  by  the  official  dispensaries  throughout  the  parish. 
That  is  to  say,  that  one  laboratory  prepares  all  the  drugs, 
not  only  for  ti  e  dispensaries  for  the  outdoor  poor,  but  for 
the  dispensaries  of  the  indoor  institutions. 

82.  Drugs  are  bought  wholesale  in  the  same  way  as  our 
other  contracts,  and  are  invoiced  to  the  various  institutions 
at  the  net  cost,  plus  the  expense  of  the  laboratory  in  salaries 
and  upkeep.  This  amounts  to  about  eleven  per  cent,  of  the 
total  requirements,  while  the  drugs  cost  us  nearly  twenty 
per  cent,  less  than  if  purchased  at  ordinary  wholesale  rates. 

83.  In  addition  to  the  supply  of  drugs  we  manufacture 
all  the  various  beverages  required  by  the  institutions,  such 
as  lemonade  and  soda  water. 
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84.  The  outdoor  medical  officers' 
£60  to  £95,  which  sum  covers  all 
vaccination  fees.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  medical 
officers  we  have  the  medical  gentleman,  an  expert  in  lunacy 
before  referred  to,  who  was  appointed  in  1889,  and  draws 
a  salary  of  £300,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  report  upon  eveiy 
application  that  is  made  for  removal  of  a  person  to  the 
asylum.  He  also  receives  £50  per  annum  as  having  charge 
of  the  observation  or  mental  wards  in  the  Eastern  District 
Hospital.  We  have  one  district  medical  officer  at  £400 
per  annum,  with  no  private  practice,  who  has  charge  of  a 
large  area,  where  several  medical  gentlemen  acted  at  one 
time,  but  that  principle  has  never  been  extended.  The 
Council  is  rather  inclined  to  have  a  fair  number  of  local 
medical  men  who  are  in  private  practice  and  easil_y  acces- 
sible to  the  poor  in  their  districts. 

85.  In  addition  to  the  medical  officers,  we  subscribe  to 
the  following  hospitals,  infirmaries,  convalescent  homes, 
nursing  institutions,  etc.,  etc. : — 

Per  Annum. 
St  Elizabeth's  Home  for  District  and  Private 
Nursing,  ....... 

Higginbotham  Sick  Poor  Nursing  Associa- 
tion,   

West  of  Scotland  Convalescent  Sea  -  Side 

Homes,  Dunoon,  

Kilmim  Sea-Side  Home,  .... 
Mission  Coast  Home,  Saltcoats,  . 
Eye  Infirmary,  

£171,  5s. 

We  have,  therefore,  the  call  of  outdoor  nurses  when  re- 
quired, and  the  right  of  admission  to  the  Eye  Infirmary, 
etc. 

Revision  of        86.  Those  applicants  who  have  been  sent  to  the  different 
poorhouse       indoor  institutions  are  revised  from  time  to  time.    In  the 
inmates.        larger  institution,  Barnhill  Poorhouse,  the  cases  are  revised 
every  week,  and  Stobhill  and  the  district  hospitals  once  a 
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fortnight ;  that  is  to  say,  an  assistant  inspector  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  attend  at  these  institutions  and  pass 
before  them  these  applicants  whose  time  has  expired  or 
those  who  have  recovered,  and  are  classed  as  able-bodied 
or  fit  to  earn  their  own  livelihood  after  having  been  certified 
by  the  medical  officer.  Sometimes  a  small  sum  is  given  to 
enable  them  to  start  again,  and  sometimes  clothing  is 
granted. 

87.  Contributions  are  made  to  convalescent  homes,  and  Convalescence 
cases  are  sent  there  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  medical  of  paupers, 
officers  where  a  residence  will  likely  improve  their  health 

so  as  to  enable  them  to  be  self-supporting.  During  the 
)-ear  ended  15th  May  last  we  sent  sixty-two,  but  five  were 
refused  in  respect  of  phthisis. 

88.  Included  in  the  accommodation  at  Stobhill  we  have  Need  of  more 
ordinary  wards  with  approved  ventilation  and  increased  adequate  pro- 
cubic  space  for  the  care  of  consrrmptives,  but  in  addition  to  vision  for 
that,  following  the  lines  of  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital  for  phthisical 
Consumptives  in  Edinburgh,  we  erected  twenty  chalets,  patients, 
accommodating  twenty  males  and  twenty  females,  which 

are  doing  admirably  ;  but  something  more  requires  to  be 
done  in  connection  with  the  stamping  out  of  this  disease. 
At  the  present  time  the  Poor  Law  is  concerned  only  with 
those,  let  us  say,  of  the  pauper  class,  those  unfit  for  work, 
and  does  not  include  the  wife  or  child  of  a  man  idle  or 
working  at  a  small  wage,  and  who  is  utterly  unfit  to  pro- 
vide properly  for  his  consumptive  dependant.  We  hold, 
and  I  think  rightly,  that  the  local  authority  should  provide 
accommodation  for  the  latter  class,  and  that  it  should  be  a 
notifiable  disease,  more  particularly  for  the  purpose  of 
enforcing  the  detention  of  the  patient.  It  is  very  distres- 
sing to  find  that  with  all  the  first-class  accommodation  we 
have  at  Stobhill  both  men  and  women  go  out  and  in  not- 
withstanding strong  remonstrances  with  them  to  remain. 
They  will  not  settle  down  and  assist  the  medical  staff  in 
elfecting  a  cure.  The  following  return  prepared  for  the 
Parish  Council  of  my  inquiries  regarding  cases  which  left 
Stobhill  Hospital  during  six  months  against  the  medical 
officer's  recommendation  will  be  of  interest : — 

16  have  since  died — 15  at  home  and  1  in  Eastern  Dis- 
trict Hospital.  ^ 
1 1  have  received  benefit,  but  are  not  working. 
6  have  received  benefit,  and  are  now  working. 
2  liave  received  no  benefit,  and  are  not  working. 
6  complain  of  the  treatment,  chiefly  in   respect  of 
alleged  inadequacy  of  food,  bed,  underclothing, 
and  coldness ;  one,  in  particular,  "  got  no 
Sunday  dinner." 
1  left.    "  Drunken  character  no  further  trace." 
1  left.    "  Couldn't  agree  with  nurse." 
10  left.    "  Could  not  be  traced." 
1  was  subsequently  removed  to  Eastern  District 
Hospital. 

1  was  admitted  to  Eastern  District  Hospital  after 

being  benefited  in  Stobhill. 
1  sent  to  England  by  Charity  Organisation  Society. 
4  were  re-admitted  to  Stobhill. 

1  was  re-admitted  to  Barnhill.    36  times  chargeable 
since  1890. 

61 

89.  The  nursing  of  the  indoor  sick  poor  is  carried  out  by  Institutional 
this  Council  on  rules  laid  down  by  the  Local  Government  nursing  of 
Board  in  connection  with  the  grant  in  aid  for  medical  paupers, 
relief. 

90.  Applicants  for  the  position  of  nurses  are  engaged  Appointment 
after  filling  up  a  schedule  and  passing  a  preliminary  ex-  and  salaries  of 
amination  on  three  months'  probation  ;  after  which,  if  suit-  Poor  Law 
able,  they  are  continued  as  probationer  nurses  for  three  nurses, 
years  on  the  following  terms : — First  year,  £10 ;  second 

year,  £15 ;  and  third  year,  £20  per  annum,  with  board, 
lodging,  and  uniform. 

91.  After  probationers  have  secured  their  certificates 
they  are  registered  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 
Nurses  who  hold  certificates  are  taken  on  by  the  matrons 
and  medical  superintendents,  and  are  sometimes  placed  in 
charge  of  wards.  Our  own  probationers  are  sometimes 
promoted  to  these  positions.  Applicants  appear  from  all 
classes  of  the  community,  and  there  are  always  such  a 
number  that  matrons  have  no  difficulty  in  picking  the  best. 
The  hours  of  duty  and  leave  are  roughly  stated  in  the  the 
tab]  es  which  I  hand  in.  [See  Appenddx  GLXI  V.{M),  Nos.  1  to 
4.)  The  minimum  number  of  registered  patients  to  nurses 
laid  down  by  the  Local  Government  Board  is  1  to  30. 

92.  By  a  circular  of  the  Board,  dated  10th  January  1907,  Examination 
a  scheme  of  examination  and  certification  of  trained  sick  and  certifica- 
nurses  applicable  to  all  parish  hospitals  and  poorhouses  '■'"'^  °^  nurses. 
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was  set  forth  whereby  the  Board  propose  to  hold  local  ex- 
aminations at  their  own  instance,  and  grant  a  parchment 
certificate  of  efficiency  to  all  nurse  probationers  who  qualify 
in  the  various  subjects.    I  submit  a  copy  of  this  circular.* 

93.  Among  other  provisions  for  the  care  of  the  indoor 


poor  we  have,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Central  Midwives' 
Board,  London,  set  apart  the  maternity  wards  of  the  two 
District  Hospitals  for  the  training  of  nurses  in  maternity. 
The  following  is  a  Eeturn  of  births  in  our  institutions  for 
the  past  six  years : — 


94.  Of  which  the  following  were  illegitimate  :- 


nurses. 

Statistics  of  Institution, 
births  in 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

Total. 

poorhouse 

hospitals.          Eastern  District  Hospital,  

84 

108 

192 

Western  District  Hospital,  

38 

65 

103 

Stobhill  Hospital,  .       .  .... 

19 

33 

52 

Barnhill  Poorhouse,      .  .... 

35 

34 

35 

32 

14 

6 

156 

City  Poorhouse,  

78 

81 

103 

110 

17 

389 

Total,  . 

113 

115 

138 

142 

172 

212 

892 

Institution. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widow. 

Total. 

Eastern  District  Hospital, 
Western  District  Hospital, 
StobhiU  Hospital, 
Barnhill  Poorhouse,  . 
City  Poorhouse, 

19 
56 

18 
54 

26 
56 

18 
61 

57 
21 
12 

8 
2 

77 
50 
11 
3 

134 
71 
23 
92 

229 

123 
66 
20 
78 

202 

6 
5 
2 
6 
11 

5 

1 

8 
16 

134 
71 
23 
92 

229 

Total, 

75 

72 

82 

79 

100 

141 

549 

489 

30 

30 

549 

Illegitimate  Births  in  Poorhouses  and  Hospitals  for  Six  Years  Ending  15th  May  1906,  whose 

Settlements  were  Ireland. 

Mother's  Residence  in  Scotland  Prior  to  Admission. 

Under  One 
Month. 

Under  Two 
Months. 

Under  Three 
Months. 

Under  Four 
Months. 

Under  Seven 
Months. 

Under  Ten 
Months. 

Under  One 
Year. 

Total  under 
One  Year. 

Under  Two 
Years. 

Under  Three 
Years. 

Under  Four 
Years. 

Under  Five 
Years. 

Under  Six 
Years. 

Total. 

Grand 
Total. 

4 

2 

3 

3 

2 

1 

5 

20 

6 

2 

2 

3 

3 

16 

36 

13  Applications  were  made  during  last  year  from  females  who  had  come  purposely  from 
Ireland  and  Eneland  to  be  confined. 
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95.  In  addition  to  what  I  call  the  ordinary  applications 
by  these  women,  we  have  a  considerable  number  sent  to 
us  by  the  Maternity  Hospital  authorities  of  Glasgow,  a 
private  philanthropic  institution.  It  seems  to  be  pretty 
well  known,  not  only  in  Glasgow  but  also  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  as  far  away  as  Ireland,  that  this  place  is  open 
for  the  reception  of  women  of  all  sorts  and  conditions,  with 
the  result  that  numbers  come  into  the  city,  procure 
lodgings  with  their  friends  or  otherwise,  and  when  their 
time  arrives  make  their  way  to  the  Maternity  Hospital 
where  they  are  confined ;  but  owing  to  the  want  of  ac- 
commodation a  number  of  these  people,  when  they  reach 
the  door,  are  referred  to  us  here,  and  a  considerable  number 
naturally  object  to  go  into  our  hospitals,  while  coming 
into  Glasgow  practically  on  the  invitation  of  the  Maternity 
Hospital  authorities.  If  there  is  no  room  for  them  they 
are  bundled  down  to  us,  and  some  very  painful  scenes  are 
witnessed  in  our  Application  Department.  During  the 
past  year  we  have  had  17  cases  sent  from  that  institution. 
I  append  a  return  showing  particulars  relating  to  them. 
{See  Ap2)endix  GLXIV.  (N).) 

96.  Our  experience  is  that,  while  a  number  of  these  cases 
are  young  women,  a  considerable  number  of  married  women 
are  attended  to,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  men  after 
marriage  lose  all  sense  of  their  responsibility  as  to  what  is 
coming,  and  make  no  provision  whatever  for  the  new 
arrival,  while  these  men  have  been  earning  a  wage 
perfectly  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  make  provision  for 
aW  that  is  required.  This  is  another  instance  of  what  is 
being  done  for  the  people  being  taken  advantage  of  by 
those  who  ought  to  be  able  to  look  after  themselves. 

See  papers  handed  in  by  Mr.  A.  Murray,  App.  CLVII.  (I). 


97.  Among  the  applicants  for  in-door  relief  and  treat-  Venereal 
meut  we  have  men  and  women  suffering  from  various  cases  and 
forms  of  venereal  diseases;  they  average  about  150  cases  House  Com- 
per  annum,  and  entail  a  great  deal  of  expense  and  take  up  mittee'sreport 
a  considerable  portion  of  hospital  accommodation.    The  thereon, 
men  are  treated  in  Barnhill  Poorhouse,  while  the  women 
are  sent  to  the  Lock  Hospital ;  some  cases  are  very  bad, 
suffering  from  syphilis  in  various  advanced  stages.  In 
September  last  the  House  Committee,  having  had  the 
matter    brought    before    them,    made    the  following 
report : — 

Venereal  Gases. — Tlie  inspector  having  read  the 
remit  from  the  Committee  at  last  meeting,  and  the 
return  of  venereal  cases  therein  referred  to,  the 
medical  officer  supplemented  the  same  by  verbal 
information  regarcting  the  similar  cases  admitted  to 
Barnhill  since  15th  May  last.  Dr  Thomson's  state- 
ment showed  that  during  the  four  months  52 
men  had  been  treated  for  venereal  disease,  of  whom 
41  were  discharged  cured  after  an  average  residence 
in  hospital  of  17'9  days,  while  11  had  been  relieved 
on  an  average  residence  of  9'6  days ;  some  of  the 
latter  discharging  themselves  rather  than  submit  to 
the  necessary  treatment,  with  the  consequent  result 
of  spreading  the  infection  still  further. 

It  was  explained  to  the  sub-committee  that  many 
of  the  ordinary  diseases  now  treated  in  our  in- 
stitutions and  a-sylums  were  either  directly  traceable 
to,  or  aggravated  by  previous  syphilitic  troubles, 
and  the  medical  opinion  was  still  further  affirmed 
to  the  effect,  that  these  troubles  were  more  serious 
in  after  life   than  the  most  virulent  infectious 
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diseases  presently  requiring  compulsory  notification 
and  detention  by  the  Local  Authority. 

Upon  inspection  of  the  venereal  wards,  the  sub- 
committee were  satisfied  that  the  patients  were 
subject  to  such  discipline  as  was  necessary,  com- 
patible with  their  proper  treatment.  Having 
regard,  however,  to  the  particulars  supplied,  and 
the  opinion  above  expressed,  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  to  request  the  advice  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  on  the  whole  question,  with  the  further 
recommendation  that  power  should  be  obtained  to 
detain  the  patients  until  cured,  or  until  the  period 
of  infectivity  has  passed. 

98.  Poorhouse  "Ins  and  Outs." — This  class  of  the  poor  is 
common  in  the  large  parishes,  both  in  Scotland  and  England, 
and  the  Eeturn  {see  Appendix  GLXIV.  (0))  for  the  past 
year,  and  o\ir  dealings  with  this  class,  show  the  extent 
to  which  they  come  and  go.  The  last  effort  which  was 
made  to  counteract  the  doings  of  these  men  and  women 
was  by  a  Bill  which  was  introduced  in  Parliament  in 
1903. 

99.  Cases  for  Hospital  Treatment. — In  Glasgow  we  have  a 
considerable  number  of  applicants  for  relief  who  are 
certified  unfit  for  work,  and  require  hospital  treatment, 
who  live  without  proper  care  and  attention,  and  who  apply 
for  out-door  relief,  but  should  be  sent  to  the  hospital  so 
that  they  may  be  cured  and  sometimes  made  self-supporting. 
At  all  events,  they  do  require  care  and  protection  if  not 
able  to  maintain  themselves.  A  number  of  these  cases  are 
aged  people,  who  have  been  neglected  by  their  families, 
and  they  require  nursing  and  care  rather  than  any  kind  of 
treatment,  and  for  which  outdoor  relief  is  of  no  use.  Such 
cases  as  these  should  be  removed  to  the  necessary  institution 
Tinder  a  warrant  obtained  from  the  sheriff  after  a  proper 
inquiry,  as  was  provided  for  in  the  Bill  for  "  Ins  and  Outs," 
at  the  request  of  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  when  Secretary 
for  Scotland. 

100.  Liabilities  of  Families. — The  care  of  aged  people  who 
have  been  neglected  by  their  family  and  require  nursing, 
is  a  problem  i-equiring  special  attention.  Out-door  relief 
is  of  no  use  to  them,  neither  are  almshouses,  as  sometimes 
the  man  and  wife  are  both  ill.  The  care  of  the  aged  is  a 
very  important  part  of  our  work  ;  but  so  long  as  we  stand 
just  now  with  the  duty  of  the  children  to  their  parents, 
you  cannot  give  relief  indiscriminately.  I  don't  see  why 
the  law  should  be  altered  to  the  relief  of  the  children. 
What  may  be  required  is,  more  power  to  the  elbow  of  the 
Parish  Council  to  secure  a  rapid  and  easy  means  of  making 
the  children  of  the  poor  aged  parents  attend  to  their  duty. 
A  great  many  sons-in-law  seem  to  think  they  are  not 
liable  for  the  support  of  their  wives'  indigent  parents,  in 
respect  they  have  not  been  lucratus  by  tlie  marriage. 
Generally  speaking,  a  man  is  not  responsible  for  his  wife's 
ante-nuptial  debts  unless  he  has  been  through  her  hicratns 
by  the  marriage,  and  the  law  courts  have  gone  to  the 
extent  of  finding  that  where  a  son-in-law  is  not  lucratus  by 
the  wife,  he  is  not  liable  for  the  support  of  her  indigent 
parents.  I  do  not  think  it  was  ever  intended  that  it  should 
cover  such  a  case  as  the  support  of  indigent  parents-in-law, 
because  not  only  the  moral  and  legal  liability  rests  upon 
them  before  the  Poor  Law  Authorities  are  asked  to 
interfere  ;  but  it  is  a  very  great  hardship  at  the  present 
time  that  sons-in-law  take  advantage  of  the  defence  of 
lucratus,  as  the  parents-in-law  are  simply  shuttle-cocked 
between  the  family  and  the  Poor  Law  authorities. 

101.  Insane  Poor. — In  addition  to  the  cases  in  the 
asylums  we  have  521  chronic  harmless  lunatics  boarded  in 
the  country  as  at  15th  May  last.  These  are  drawn  from 
the  institutions  and  certified  as  being  fit  to  be  boarded  out 
by  the  medical  superintendents,  the  inspector's  depart- 
ment finding  suitable  homes  and  guardians.  This  has  been 
in  operation  in  Scotland  for  about  fifty  years,  probably 
more,  and  is  a  very  pojndar  mode  of  providing  for  this 
class  of  the  insane  poor  who  otherwise  would  be  confined  in 
asylums  and  cause  multiplication  of  buildings.  Indeed, 
what  with  the  boarding  out  and  the  provision  of  the 
observation  or  mental  wards  in  Duke  Street  Hospital,  I 
hope  that  we  will  not  require  to  build  any  additions  to 
either  of  our  asylums. 

102.  The  cost  ot  housing  the  insane  poor  in  asylums  is 
borne  by  the  ratepayers  in  the  burghs  and  counties  where 
district  asylums  exist,  and  the  assessments  therefor  are 

■  collected  by  the  burgh  and  county  council  authoritie 
respectively,  and  handed  over  from  time  to  time  to  the 
district  board.  As  these  asylums  are  chiefly  for  paupers 
we  do  not  see  why  there  should  be  separate  rating  therefor. 
The  whole  cost  of  the  poor,  ordinary  and  insane,  ought  to 
be  on  one  rate,  levied  and  collected  by  the  one  authority. 


103.  Apprehensions  for  Desertion. — In  our  accounts,  under 
the  head  of  Inspector's  Department  Management,  are  in- 
cluded the  salaries  of  two  criminal  officers  whose  duty  it  is  to 
jarepare  petitions  to,  and  crave  for  warrants  from,  the  Sheriff 
for  the  apprehension  of  deserters,  upon  which  they  act. 
For  the  year  ended  15th  May  1906  there  were  293  cases 
apprehended,  of  whom  112  were  sent  to  prison  for  various 
periods  from  14  days  to  3  months,  and  121  cases  were 
allowed  to  go  after  a  caution  by  the  inspector  of  poor  and 
signing  an  obligation  to  repay  the  advances. 

104.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  and  the  numbers 
apprehended  every  month  there  seems  to  be  no  abatement 
in  the  cases  of  desertion.  As  a  rule  the  desertion  is  caused 
by  the  man  going  off  with  other  women,  and  far  too  fre- 
quently caused  by  the  bad  habits  of  the  wives.  The 
number  of  applications  for  relief  owing  to  desertion  l)y  the 
husband  or  parent  was  last  year  1612. 

105.  Causes  of  Pauperism. — I  have  frequently  tried  to 
arrive  at  some  sort  of  conclusion  as  to  the  cause  or  causes 
of  pauperism,  and  notwithstanding  the  varied  and  interest- 
ing side  views  which  can  be  extended,  I  think  a  simple 
answer  is  that  if  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  who  come  to 
us  had  been  more  temperate  and  lived  better  lives  than 
they  had  they  would  never  become  inmates  of  poorhouses, 
etc.  I  refer  chiefly  to  the  indoor  poor.  The  liability  of 
employers  under  the  Compensation  Acts  and  the  restric- 
tions of  trades  unions  cause  only  the  young  and  able- 
bodied,  fit  for  a  full  day's  work,  to  be  employed.  The  older 
men  have  now  little  or  no  chance  of  regular  work,  with 
the  result  that  they  soon  become  chargeable,  with  their 
dependants,  upon  the  parish.  Then  if  the  families  of  the 
aged  parents  would  do  their  duty  by  their  parents,  as  of 
old,  it  would  clear  our  poorhouses  and  outdoor  rolls  of  this 
class  of  poor.  Yet,  beyond  this,  we  have  the  widows,  and 
the  orphans  of  respectable  working  men  who  have  not  been 
able  to  make  provision  for  their  families.  These  must  be 
looked  upon  as  a  class  where  the  State  is  bound  to  step  in. 
The  simple  answer  there,  is  that  the  cause  of  pauperism  is 
the  death  of  the  bread-winner.  I  hold  the  great  bulk  of 
the  cases  of  indoor  poor  as  preventable.  If  we  had  mure 
good  people  in  the  ordinary  labouring  classes  there  would 
be  less  pauperism,  and  that  can  be  demonstrated  by  visiting 
the  homes  of  a  great  many  hard-working,  struggling  people, 
who  live  a  good  moral  life. 

106.  About  three  years  ago  it  was  suggested  to  me  by  a 
medical  friend  that  the  reason  why  so  few  people  took  part 
in  jjarish  elections  was  that  they  knew  little  or  nothing 
about  Poor  Law  administration  ;  that  among  known  pro- 
fessional brethren  there  was  complete  ignorance  about 
boarding  out  in  all  its  aspects,  etc.,  etc.  Thinking  over 
this,  and  hearing  observations  of  people  in  tramway  cars 
when  pas.sing  our  new  buildings,  the  subject  was  brought 
more  closely  to  my  mind.  I  accordingly  suggested  to  the 
Finance  Committee  that  a  short  statement  of  the  principal 
items  of  the  accounts  should  be  printed  on  the  back  of  our 
poor  rate  notices,  of  which  about  162,000  are  issued 
throughout  the  year.  Annexed  is  a  copy  of  the  particulars 
supplied  to  ratepayers  in  this  way  : — 

Notes  for  Ratepayers,  1906-07. 

The  population  of  the  Glasgow  parish  is  roughly  600,000. 
Its  assessable  rental  last  year  was  £3,341,460,  and  a  penny  per 
£  yields  about  £13,000.  The  sum  collected  by  the  Parish 
Council  amounted  to  £519,100,  including  £198,971  handed 
over  to  the  Glasgow,  Springburn,  Maryhill,  and  Shettleston 
School  Boards. 

Acconunodation  is  now  provided  for  4896  indoor  poor, 
viz.,  1714  adults  and  children  at  the  General  Hospital, 
Stobliill,  Springburn  ;  640  at  the  two  District  Hospitals  in 
Duke  Street  and  Oakbank,  who  require  urgent  medical 
treatment,  including  50  beds,  at  Duke  Street,  for  those 
suffering  temporarily  from  mental  troubles,  to  avoid  if 
possible  being  sent  to  lunatic  asylums  ;  while  Barnhill 
Poorhouse  has  been  extended  to  accommodate  2542  ordinary 
cases.  The  cost  of  these  new  erections  till  15th  May  has 
been  £676,950,  and  £42,520  is  meantime  required  to  meet 
the  yearly  instalment  of  debt  and  interest  thereon.  Woodi-- 
lee  and  Gartloch  Asylums,  under  the  control  of  the  Lunacy- 
District  Board,  have  also  cost  £400,029  and  £299,541 
respectively,  and  at  present  it  takes  nearly  £43,200  to  pay 
the  annual  proportion  of  debt  and  interest. 

At  15th  May  last  there  were  16,790  adults  and  children 
chargealjle  to  the  parish,  equal  to  2-73  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation, of  which  3533  persons  with  4952  dependants,  or  a 
total  of  8485,  were  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  ;  1983  children 
boarded  in  the  country  ;  3924  in  hospital  and  poorhouse  ; 
1624  in  asylums  ;  and  521  lunatics  boarded  in  the  country, 
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During  tlie  winter  monchs  these  figures  are,  of  course,  much 
larger. 

The  income  of  the  Parish  Council  for  the  year  was 
expended  in  the  following  proportions  : — Outdoor  poor, 
5s.  5^d.  per  £  ;  indoor  poor,  8s.  lid.  per  £  ;  lunatic  poor, 
4s.  Ggd.  per  £  ;  and  inspector,  management,  and  other 
expenses.  Is.  Id.  per  £. 

The  children  under  the  care  of  the  Council  give  the 
most  hopeful  results,  as  only  about  1  per  cent,  turn  out 
unsatisfactory.  The  average  cost  for  boarding-out  is  5s.  5d. 
per  week,  and  for  the  chronic  insane,  also  boarded-out, 
8s.  lljd.  per  week.  In  this  way  the  latter  enjoy  the 
ordinary  home  life  of  the  guardians,  and  not  infrequently 
recover. 

107.  The  total  sum  spent  upon  the  relief  and  manage- 
ment of  the  poor  for  the  year  ended  15th  May  1906  is  as 
follows  : — For  outdoor  poor,  including  resident,  non- 
resident, and  boarded-out  children,  amounts  to  £77,647  ; 
indoor  poor,  including  poorhouse,  general  hospital,  and 
district  hospitals,  £126,437  ;  lunatic  poor,  including 
insane  in  asylums,  other  institutions  and  boarded-out, 
£64,478.  The  cost  of  management  of  the  inspector's 
department,  including  officials  and  councillors'  expenses 
upon  visitations,  amounts  to  £12,504 ;  the  collection  of 
rates,  £986 ;  audit  expenses,  £328  ;  general  law  charges, 
£548  ;  payments  by  other  parishes  (petty),  £39  ;  vaccina- 
tions, £38  ;  cost  of  collecting  rates  other  than  poor,  £710; 
other  disbursements,  £156  ;  total,  £291,984. 

108.  Vaccination. — The  Parish  Council  also  administer 
to  be  in  hands  the  Acts  pertaining  to  vaccination.  The  inspector  receives 
«f                 irom.  the  registrars  of  births,  etc  ,  from  time  to  time,  lists 

of  parents  who  have  delayed  or  neglected  to  have  their 
children  vaccinated,  and  it  is  then  the  duty  of  the  Parish 
Council  to  instruct  their  medical  officers  to  proceed  and 
vaccinate  these  children.  Previous  to  that  the  vaccination 
officer — a  special  officer  appointed  by  the  Parisli  Council — 
makes  house-to-house  visitation  of  these  defaulters  and 
reminds  and  persuades  them,  after  which  the  medical 
officers  go  round.  Very  rarely  have  we  a  case  of  "  conscien- 
tious objection."  Sometimes  we  have  what  I  may  perfectly 
fairly  term  a  crank  or  two.  He  is  not  only  a  crank  as 
regards  vaccination,  but  also  in  every  other  thing.  These 
sometimes  suffer  imprisonment,  but  nothing  to  speak  of  ; 
others,  again,  pay  the  fines  imposed.  Last  year  we  had 
returns  from  the  registrars  of  1544  defaulters,  of  whom  11 
were  prosecuted  and  fined  or  sent  to  prison  by  the  Sheriff 
(conscientious  objectors) ;  674  were  careless  people ;  818 
had  removed  from  address  given ;  in  37  cases  the 
children  had  .died  or  were  insusceptible  ;  and  4  cases  were 
still  pending  ;  total,  1544. 

109.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  whole  of  the 
clauses  of  the  Acts  relating  to  vaccination,  and  to  the  pro- 
secution of  defaulters,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  local 
authority.  The  local  authority  deal  with  all  cases  of 
infectious  disease,  and  the  prevention  of  smallpox  is  one  of 
the  most  important  of  these. 

110.  The  Collector's  department  is  entirely  devoted  to 
the  collection  of  the  poor,  school,  and  landward  rates, 
levied  by  the  Parish  Council. 

111.  The  total  assessment  of  this  parish  collected  for  the 
year  ended  15th  May  1906  was  £276,459.  Government 
grants  amounted  to  £30,043.  The  balance  of  the  total 
income  of  £319,957,  being  contributions  from  relatives,  re- 
payments from  other  parishes,  etc. 

112.  The  assessment  is  levied  by  a  rate  of  Is.  6|fd. 
per  £  for  this  year  (1906-07)  upon  the  annual  value  or 
assessable  rental  of  tiie  parish.  The  rental  is  procured 
through  the  valuation  rolls,  made  up  by  the  burgh,  the 
county,  and  the  railway  assessors.  The  total  gross  rental 
of  the  parish  is  £4,301,300,  and  the  assessable  rental 
£3,341,460.  The  difference,  £959,840,  being  deductions 
under  the  37th  section  of  the  Poor  Law  Act,  1845. 

113.  Assessment  questions  have  more  or  less  engaged 
the  attention  of  Poor  Law  authorities,  and  recommendations 
by  conferences  made  to  the  proper  quarter,  but  nothing  has 
been  done. 

Need  of  repeal  114.  The  chief  point  has  been  the  necessity  for  the  repeal 
of  37th  section  of  the  37th  section  of  the  Poor  Law  Act,  1845.  At  present, 
Poor  Law  Act,  and  for  long  past,  the  valuation  roll  has  been  made  up  by 
1845.  the  assessor,  certified  copies  of  which  are  sent  to  the  Parish 

Councils  ;  upon  this  roll  the  assessments  are  levied,  and 
deductions  are  allowed  under  the  section  above  referred  to. 
All  parishes  are  not  alike  in  giving  these  allowances,  and 
all  the  ratepayers  do  not  receive  the  same  deductions.  The 
chief  claims  for  increased  deductions  come  from  the  railway 
companies.  Public  gas,  water,  electricity,  tramway,  and 
telephone  works  claim  very  large  deductions,  while  other 
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ratepayers  working  other  undertakings  are  claiming  still 
larger  deductions  under  this  section. 

1 1 5.  All  this  tends  to  a  reduced  rental,  and  the  burden 
of  the  rates  therefor  fall  heavier  on  the  shopkeeper,  ware- 
housemen, and  the  householder. 

116.  Parishes,  the  railways,  and  other  public  companies 
have  long  clamoured  for  the  abolition  of  this  section,  as 
being  a  source  of  dispute,  legal  expenses,  etc.  All  these 
classifications,  deductions,  etc.,  should  be  settled  by  an 
expert  like  the  assessor,  and  the  various  valuation  rolls 
should  be  sent  to  the  assessing  bodies  complete  in  itself. 

117.  It  is  therefore  claimed  for  the  Poor  Law  adminis- 
tration that  this  section  should  be  repealed,  and  if  any 
deductions  are  to  be  allowed  such  should  be  given  by  the 
assessor  before  he  finally  makes  up  his  valuation  roll.  Such 
roll  should  be  final  for  assessing  purposes. 

118.  Generally,  it  has  been  held  that  all  subjects,  all 
undertakings,  should  be  liable  to  rating.  At  present 
churches,  chapels,  and  premises  used  exclusively  for 
religious  worship  are  exempt,  as  also  volunteer  driU  halls, 
premises  used  by  scientific  societies,  voluntary  schools, 
police  stations,  cemeteries  under  the  Limited  Liability 
Acts.  Parish  ministers  are  relieved  from  poor  rates,  in 
respect  of  their  manses  and  glebes.  Premises  unlet  or  un- 
occupied or  unfurnished  when  the  valuation  roll  is  made 
up  should,  if  let  at  the  November  term,  be  liable  to 
assessment. 

119.  I  am  rather  in  favour  of  raising  the  money  by  a 
national  rate,  with  a  very  strict  audit,  and  the  total 
abolition  of  the  law  of  settlement,  or  by  the  extension  of 
the  area  of  chargeability  and  assessment,  such  as  the  Lower 
Ward  of  Lanarkshire  as  an  example.  Some  years  ago  I 
made  up  a  statement,  and  I  think  that  a  rate  of  9d.  per  £ 
upon  the  rental  of  Scotland  would  yield  sufficient  for  the 
relief  and  management  of  the  whole  poor  of  the  country. 
And  yet  there  is  another,  independent  altogether  of  the 
settlement  question,  and  that  is  the  levying  of  the  poor  rate 
and  other  similar  rates  upon  the  basis  of  a  local  income 
tax,  instead  of  upon  the  rental. 

120.  Cost  of  Collecting  Education  Rate. — The  Parish 
Councils  and  the  old  parochial  boards  of  Scotland  since 
the  education  rate  was  levied  have  objected  all  along  to  the 
poor  rates  being  charged  with  the  expense  of  such  collection, 
holding  that  it  is  not  a  proper  charge  in  coimection  with  the 
administration  of  Poor  Law  relief,  and  that  the  cost  thereof 
ought  to  be  deducted  before  finally  handing  over  the  last 
instalment.  There  is  really  not  much  in  the  question  after 
all,  but  it  is  one  of  those  points  that  has  a  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  the  cost  of  administration,  the  Scotch  authori- 
ties holding  that  each  branch  of  expenditure  ought  to  refer 
entirely  to  its  own  particular  head,  and  not  only  school 
rate,  but  all  the  other  rates,  viz.,  registration,  special,  and 
other  landward  rates,  all  of  which  ought  to  be  charged  with  a 
proportion  of  the  expense  of  the  collector's  department. 

121.  Government  Grants. — The  question  of  Government 
grants  in  aid  is  one  open  to  very  wide  discussion,  whether 
such  grants  are  wise  or  unwise.  I  remember  the  agitation 
regarding  the  lunacy  grant,  and  at  that  time  great  objection 
was  made  from  one  set  of  people  that  it  created  an  added 
extravagance  in  administration,  and  by  another  set  of 
objectors  that  it  was  giving  the  central  Government  of  the 
country  a  greater  grip  of  the  control  of  affairs  of  local 
authorities.  If  the  grants  are  of  any  use  at  all,  from  my 
point  of  view  I  hold  they  are  useful  if  the  central  Govern- 
ment of  the  country  takes  a  firmer  hold  of  the  administra- 
tion of  local  affairs,  and  I  certainly  think  that  the  more  the 
local  ratepayers  are  relieved  by  these  grants  the  more 
careless  the  administrators  are  in  their  spending.  The 
subject  is  really  one  of  policy,  whether  it  is  wise  of  the 
Government  of  the  country  to  give  back  to  local  committees 
money  from  imperial  taxation,  contributed  by  the  country 
through  the  revenues,  something  like  doles  or  alms  as  it 
were,  to  the  local  ratepayers,  and  the  question  arises.  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  devise  some  other  means,  such  as  altering 
the  incidence  of  the  poor  rates  ?  If  the  local  ratepayers  are 
to  be  relieved  it  would  be  far  better  for  the  Government  to 
take  over  the  care  of  the  pauper  insane  as  they  did  with  the 
prisoners  in  1878. 

122.  Loans  and  Borrowing  Powers. — The  Glasgow  Parish 
Council  has  had  considerable  difficulty  in  negotiating  loans 
from  the  public  ana  ordinaiy  lending  bodies,  insurance 
companies,  etc.  We  have  always  felt  that  a  department 
like  the  Public  Works  Loans  Board  was  created  for  the 
purpose  of  arranging  v-^ith  local  authorities  for  loans  upon 
public  buildings  such  as  hospitals,  asylums,  poorhouses, 
etc.  A  number  of  transactions  take  place  in  connection 
with  county  local  authorities  with  regard  to  drainage,  water 
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I  and  supply,  etc. ;  but  very  little  or  notliing  has  been  done  in 
wing  the  way  of  lending  for  Poor  Law  institutions  ;  and  I  think 
s  of  it  should  be  compulsory  for  rating  authorities  to  go  to  the 
'  Public  Works  Loans  Board  for  their  loans.    Such  a  Board 

als.  ought  to  see  that  the  local  authority  is  not  over-borrowing, 
and  generally  act  as  a  check  upon  capital  expenditure.  At 
present  Poor  Law  loans  are  limited  by  statute  to  thirty 
years,  and  to  three  times  the  assessment  for  the  previous 
year,  which  tells  more  hardly  upon  Parish  Councils  than 
upon  other  bodies  which  have  more  liberal  powers. 

123.  Under  the  Poor  Law  Loans  and  Relief  (Scotland) 
Act,  1886,  49  and  50  Vic,  c.  51,  confirming  the  original 
Poor  Law  Act,  1845,  the  extent  of  the  borrowing  powers  of 
Parish  Councils  is  there  restricted  to  "  three  times  the 
'  amount  of  assessment  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  dur- 
'  ing  the  year  immediately  preceding  that  in  which  any 
'  money  is  so  borrowed."  In  the  case  of  the  larger  parishes 
certain  procedure  has  also  to  follow  upon  each  proposed 
new  loan  under  that  Act,  but  the  Local  Government  (Scot- 
land) Act,  1894,  sec.  38,  without  any  such  procedure,  states 
the  borrowing  powers  to  be  "  one-fifth  of  the  annual  value 
'  of  the  lands  and  heritages  within  such  parish  as  ascertained 
'  for  the  purposes  of  the  Poor  Law  (Scotland)  Act,  1845." 
These  provisions  have  given  rise  to  some  misconcejDtion, 
and  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  the  borrowing  powers 
could  be  assimilated.  A  doubt  has  also  been  expressed 
whether  under  the  later  Act  a  Parish  Council  could  borrow 
a  greater  sum  than  what  is  specified  in  the  earlier  statutes 
for  the  purposes  therein  defined.  This  doubt  might  be 
removed  in  subsequent  legislation,  and  if  a  clause  is  inserted 
giving  burghal  parishes  the  power  possessed  by  landward 
parishes  to  borrow  for  the  erection  of  office  premises  it 
would  be  of  no  little  value. 

124.  Audit. —  The  question  of  the  legal  expenditure  and 
the  alleged  extravagance  of  Parish  Councils  and  councillor!:, 
with  reference  to  the  cost  of  conveyance  to  institutions 
within  the  parish,  and  fair  and  reasonable  refreshments 
when  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  parish  at  these  institu- 
tions, shoitld  receive  some  consideration.  There  is,  no 
doubt,  a  great  hardship  in  a  number  of  instances.  On  the 
other  hand  it  might  be  abused,  as  it  frequently  has  been 
already.  The  question  is.  Where  is  the  ]me  to  be  drawn 
regarding  refreshments?  and  although  we  have  been 
obliged  to  submit  to  these  conditions,  so  far  as  I  see,  it  has 
done  no  harm.  Some  members  used  deliberately  to  visit 
the  institiTtions  so  as  to  be  there  at  a  meal  hour,  when  they 
could  quite  easily  have  gone  earlier  or  later  in  the  day  ; 
and  I  question  very  much  whether  this  visitation,  particu- 
larly in  the  large  parishes,  is  of  much  use  in  the  long  run. 
My  experience  is,  that  they  rather  encourage  a  certain  class 
of  member  to  harass  the  administration  by  sj)ying  about 
and  taking  up  the  most  tri\ial  comjjlaints  imaginable,  and 
wasting  the  time  of  everybody  concerned.  So  long  as  a 
pauper  may  appeal  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  and 
the  institutions  are  visited  by  its  officers,  I  do  not  see  why 
irresponsible  parish  councillors  should  have  the  right  to  act 
as  some  of  the  extremists  do.  Closely  allied  ■with  this 
question  of  expenditure  for  members  is  that  of  giving 
treats  at  Christmas  and  New  Year  to  the  inmates  of  these 
institutions,  and  summer  trips  and  entertainments  to  the 
children.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  use  for  such  at  all. 
We  have  people  who  settle  in  the  poorhouse  for  New  Year 
(I  do  not  say  they  go  there  for  the  treats)  who  should  not 
be  in  the  poorhouse  at  that  time.  Besides,  it  is  only  to 
certain  classes  who  happen  to  be  in  the  poorhouse  at  the 
New  Year,  and  why  should  entertainments  be  limited  to 
given  periods?  Why  not  have  an  entertainment  once  a 
week  Or  once  a  month,  so  that  everybody  who  is  in  the 
institution  at  these  dates  may  participate  ? 

125.  There  seems  to  be  different  opinions  in  neighbour- 
ing parishes  as  to  what  are  legal  charges  upon  the  rates. 
We  are  told  Govan  Combination  does  one  thing  and  Edin- 
burgh parish  another,  both  totally  different  to  what  prevails 
in  Glasgow  Parish,  because  of  the  different  views  held  by 
the  parish  auditors. 

126.  The  present  audit  is  much  too  elaborate  and  sur- 
rounded by  legal  difficulties,  and  takes  far  too  long  to  be 
carried  out  in  the  drastic  way  it  should  be.  What  I  would 
like  to  see  is  an  audit,  not  only  of  accounts  proper  but  of 
administration.  There  should  be  an  officer  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  visit  every 
parish,  at  stated  or  irregular  periods,  and  check  the  different 
vouchers  to  see  whether  they  have  been  legally  or  illegally 
incurred,  and  surcharge  without  elaborate  reporting  and 
eounter-reporting  and  resorting  to  the  law  courts,  with 
power  of  appeal  to  the  Board. 

127.  Settlement  and  Removal.  —  The  question  of  the 
law  of  settlement  and  of  removal  is  in  a  somewhat 


unsatisfactory  state.  I  have  no  strong  opinions  upon 
either.  If  the  law  of  settlement  is  to  be  retained,  then  I 
think  some  sort  of  removal  is  necessary,  particularly  for  the 
Irish  paupers  who  come  over  here,  and  also  for  the  English 
tramps  who  come  over  the  Border.  We  are  greatly  troubled 
with  young  women  coming  over  here  to  be  confined.  Last 
year  there  were  thirteen  cases,  and  one  in  particidar,  that 
of  Mary  M'Lachlan,  whose  case  was  reported  to  the 
Procurator-Fiscal.  Personally  I  take  little  interest  in  the 
question  of  settlement,  as  I  think  inspectors,  as  a  rule, 
spend  too  much  time  over  hair-splitting  points  of  the  law 
of  settlement,  while  the  legitimate  relief  and  management 
of  the  poor  is  neglected,  and  the  result  is  an  unnecessary 
amount  of  correspondence  between  parishes  and  resort  to 
the  law  courts.  Settlement  of  some  kind  would  prevent 
large  numbers  of  the  population  from  wandering  about  and 
tasting  all  the  poorhouse  diets  of  the  country,  but  I  think 
it  can  be  made  more  simple  than  it  is.  Notwithstanding 
the  passing  of  the  Amending  Act  of  1898  there  is  as  much 
resort  to  the  law  courts  as  ever,  and  I  agree  with  the 
opinion  expressed  by  a  Scotch  barrister  (who  had  consider- 
able experience  in  Poor  Law  cases)  that  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  should  have  on  its  staff  an  advocate  of  seven 
years'  standing  at  the  Bar,  who  could  act  as  a  standing 
arbiter  for  the  whole  country. 

128.  A  suggestion  is  frequently  put  before  me  and  those 
interested  in  Poor  Law  work  that  the  Poor  Law  of  the  three 
countries  should  be  assimilated,  particularly  as  to  settle- 
ment, removal,  indoor  and  outdoor  relief.  Whether  this 
suggestion  was  made  with  a  view  of  assimilating  English 
law  with  Scotland  I  cannot  say,  but  it  is  a  matter  for  con- 
sideration whether  with  the  three  countries  practically  the 
same  there  would  be  any  difference  in  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment to  the  poor.  Why  should  Manchester  differ  from 
Glasgow,  or  Edinburgh  from  Dublin  ? 

129.  The  number  of  persons  removed  from  Glasgow 
parish  to  England  last  year  was  24,  to  Ireland  71,  and  to 
other  parishes  in  Scotland  446  ;  a  total  of  541.  The 
number  of  persons  sent  from  England  to  Glasgow  ^vas  16, 
and  ordered  home  from  various  parts  of  Scotland  420  (of 
whom  180  only  arrived  and  were  dealt  with)  ;  a  total  of  436. 
There  is  no  removal  of  Scotch  people  from  Ireland.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  removal  of  paupers  from  England 
to  Scotland  should  be  the  same  as  now  prevails  in  the 
removal  to  England  and  Ireland  under  the  Scotch  Act  of 
1898. 

130.  Superannuation. — I  am  strongly  of  opinion,  and  I 
take  this  opportunity  of  voicing  the  opinion  of  the  whole 
of  the  Poor  Law  officials,  inspectors,  assistant  inspectors, 
medical  officers,  nurses,  warders,  and  every  person  connected 
with  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  that  there  should 
be  in  Scotland  suijerannuation,  which  has  been  in  vogue  in 
England  and  Ireland  for  some  considerable  time.  It  has 
been  given  to  the  police,  and  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see 
why  the  Poor  Law  and  asylum  officials,  dealing  as  they  do 
with  the  lives  of  thousands  of  their  fellow  creatures,  should 
not  have  some  recognition  at  this  time  of  day.  The  ques- 
tion of  details  is  a  mere  matter  of  book-keeping  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  and  the  cost  upon  the  ratepayers 
would  be  a  matter  of  very,  very  small  moment,  if  any  at 
all,  if  the  scheme  were  properly  and  actuarially  adjusted. 

131.  Vagrancy  and  Begging. — This  subject  has  been  so 
fully  dealt  with  by  a  Departmental  Committee,  that  I  need 
not  refer  to  the  subject  further  than  to  emphasise  the 
necessity  for  some  drastic  alterations  of  the  existing  laws, 
to  put  a  stop  to  this  trade.  They  are  a  source  of  great 
trouble  to  all  concerned,  and  they  are  a  nuisance  from  a 
sanitary  point  of  view. 

132.  In  connection  with  this  class  of  poor  relieved  by  the 
Poor  Law  authorities,  I  append  extract  from  my  half- 
yearlv  report  of  15th  May  1901.  (See  Appendix  GLXIV. 
(P),  No.  1.) 

133.  Inebriates. — These  unfortunates  have  been  experi- 
meiited  with  for  some  time  in  Scotland,  with  very  little 
success.  My  impression  is,  that  the  authorities  get  hold  of 
the  wrong  people.  At  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  by 
the  Glasgow  Corporation  at  Girgenti  there  were  between 
thirty  and  forty  old  people,  recent  inmates  of  our  pooi'house, 
and  they  were  being  maintained  there  at  about  £1  per 
week,  while  they  could  quite  well  have  been  kept  in  the 
poorhouse  at  5s.  or  6s.  per  week.  All  we  wanted  was  the 
power  of  detention.  A  Bill,  recently  framed  at  the 
instance  of  the  Glasgow  and  other  corporations,  and  a 
number  of  Parish  Councils,  will  meet  the  present  diffi- 
culties. 

134.  Habitual  Criminal  Offenders. — It  is  time  something 
was  done  in  the  way  of  compulsory  detention  for  this  class 
of  the  population.    They  are  continually  in  the  hands  of 
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the  police  or  tlie  parish  authorities.  They  rarely  ever 
work,  and  they  are  in  a  number  of  cases  unfit  for  labour  ; 
and  it  is  then  they  seek  the  shelter  of  the  poorhouse,  from 
whence  they  come  out  revived,  and  carry  on  their  unlawful 
conduct  outside.  These  men  esjjecially  help  to  swell  the 
so-called  "  unemployed  "  during  the  severe  winter  months. 
The  return  for  the  past  year  shows  we  had  41  males  and  23 
females  through  our  hands  from  the  Glasgow  prisons. 

135.  It  is  also  suggested  that  some  provision  should  be 
made  whereby  parishes  within  which  H.M.  General 
Prisons  are  situated  should  be  relieved  of  taking  charge 
of  discharged  prisoners  who  have  been  committed  from 
other  to\vns  and  districts  ;  they  should  be  sent  to  the 
parish  from  where  they  were  apprehended  or  committed. 

136.  I  think  that  the  provisions  of  the  Poor  Law 
(England)  Act,  1899,  62  and  C3,  Vic.  cap.  37,  should  be 

extended  to  Scotland,  viz. : — • 

1.  Control  of  guardians  over  orphans  and  children 

of  persons  unfit  to  have  control  of  them  ; 

2.  Penalty  on  assisting  children  to  escape  from  con- 

trol of  guardians,  etc.  ; 

3.  Provision  as  to  adopted  children  ; 

4.  Extension  of  power  to  detain  paupers  for  limited 

periods. 

The  first  clause  gives  the  guardians  of  the  poor  all  the 
powers  of  a  parent  until  the  child  reaches  eighteen  years 
of  age  ;  and  similar  powers  limiting  the  age  in  accordance 
with  Scotch  law  would  be  very  effectual  in  the  case  of 
dissolute  parents  demanding  their  children  whenever  they 
can  be  of  some  pecuniary  assistance.  The  latter  clause 
gives  authority  to  detain  the  "  in-and-out"  class  of  paupers 
in  poorhouse  for  seven  days,  a  power  which  is  greatly 
needed,  especially  in  the  larger  poorhouses  in  Scotland. 
It  is  a  question  indeed  whether  such  offenders  ought  not 
rather  to  be  regarded  as  vagrants  who  could  be  punished 
by  law,  lut  either  alternative  would  prove  very  effective. 

137.  Able-bodied  Poor. — It  is  well  known  the  able-bodied 
poor,  and  applicants  able  to  maintain  themselves,  are  out- 
with  our  Poor  Law  administration.  Applications,  how- 
ever, are  frequently  made  during  times  of  stress,  and  even 
in  the  height  of  summer,  by  persons  who  say  they  cannot 
get  work,  and  who  are  destitute.  These  are  refused,  and  a 
line  of  refusal,  in  terms  of  section  73  of  the  Poor  Law  Act, 
1845,  is  handed  to  them  with  directions  to  proceed  to  the 
Sheriff,  who,  if  they  appear,  makes  some  inquiry,  and  either 
gives  them  an  order  upon  the  inspector  of  poor  to  grant 
interim  relief,  or  refuses  to  entertain  the  case.  During  the 
past  year  there  were  857  cases  of  refusal.  I  append  a  table 
showing  how  they  were  disposed  of.  {See  Appendix 
CLXIV.  (Q).) 

138.  A  number  of  these  cases  apply  to  have  a  wife  or 
child  removed  to  hospital,  and  I  think  we  exercise  some 
discretion  in  taking  charge  of  these  dependants  where  any 
life  is  in  danger.  The  a}iplicant  reporting  himself  now  and 
again,  invariably  the  man,  ultimately  removes  his  depen- 
dant. AVhere  the  inspector  thinks  that  the  sherift'  has 
gone  wrong  in  ordering  interim  relief  an  appeal  may  be 
made  to  his  lordship.  It  is  sometimes  confirmed,  and 
more  frequently  the  order  is  withdrawn.  Since  13th 
November  last  we  have  sent  all  able-bodied  cases  refused 
relief  to  the  several  labour  homes  instituted  in  our  midst 
as  well  as  all  the  suitable  cases  discharged  from  the  poor- 
houses  as  able  to  maintain. 

139.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  a  cure  for  unemployment, 
vagrancy,  and  loafing  generally  might  be  made  by  the 
military  authorities  taking  up  young  men  and  drafting 
them  into  the  army,  where  they  would  be  fed,  trained,  and 
disciplined.  It  is  what  one  may  call  a  sort  of  conscription, 
but  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  save  these  young  men  from 
feeding  the  ranks  of  the  vagrant  and  unemployed 
labourers.  We  have  yoimg  men  (the  sons  of  widows  on 
our  outdoor  roll)  who  never  work,  and  live  oft'  their 
mothers  and  the  parish  allowance  and  her  earnings,  and 
who  I  have  known  would  not  leave  the  house  in  the 
morning  till  their  mothers  had  given  them  money  for 
cigarettes  or  tobacco.  Either  the  process  of  army  recruit- 
ing or  the  creation  of  training  ships  for  that  class  from 
fourteen  years  of  age  and  upwards  would  surely  prevent 
them  becoming  loafers  and  criminals.  The  time  when 
young  lads  go  astray  and  lose  their  position  in  the  race  is 
between  fourteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  all  the 
bad  habits  are  then  formed.  If  this  proposal  or  some  other 
could  be  taken  up,  I  am  sure  it  would  save  in  the  future  a 
tremendous  waste  in  many  directions. 

140.  Labour  Colonies. — I  have  been  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  having  labour  colonies  created  to  meet  the  cases 
of  the  older  class  of  "  ins-and-outs,"  vagrants,  beggars,  and 


loafers  ;  but  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people  have  run  away  with  wrong  ideas  about  labour 
colonies  and  the  class  for  which  they  are  intended.  If 
you  lock  up  these  wasterful  loafers,  then  the  legitimate 
citizen  will  never  be  idle.  I  venture  to  submit  the  head- 
ings of  proposals  which  a  committee  of  the  Corporation  of 
Glasgow  and  the  Parish  Council  agreed  and  approved  of. 

141.  First. — That  in  burghs  and  parishes  with  a  popula- 
tion of  and  upwards  permanent  Boards  should 
be  created,  with  power  to  purchase  or  lease  land  to  which 
men  could  be  sent,  and  to  set  up  and  manage  labour 
colonies.  The  Board  may  also  contract  for  the  drainage 
and  afforesting  of  land,  so  as  to  give  employment  thereon. 

142.  Second. — That  such  Board  should  be  composed  of 
equal  numbers  from  the  members  of  town  and  Parish 
Councils,  with  such  number  of  co-opted  members  as  may  be 
afterwards  agreed  upon. 

143.  That  such  Board  be  considered  a  part  of  the  recog- 
nised administration  of  the  Poor  Laws. 

144.  That  in  burghs  where  there  are  more  than  one 
parish,  the  other  parish  or  parishes  shall  be  represented  by 

members  each. 

145.  Where  there  are  two  or  more  burghs  in  one  parish, 
they  shall  have  such  representation  as  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  may  decide. 

146.  Third. — That  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Board  shall 
be  audited  by  an  auditor  appointed  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  under  the  same  powers  as  contained  in  the 
Local  Government  Acts. 

147.  Fourth. — That  the  cost  of  carrying  on  such  Board, 
and  for  such  purjioses  as  may  be  included  hereafter,  be 
defrayed  out  of  funds  contributed  by  such  councils  before 
referred  to,  or  by  a  separate  rate  levied  and  collected  by 
the  town  councils  and  handed  over  intact  to  such  Boarcl, 
and  by  grants  from  Government,  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  Local  Government  Board. 

148.  Fifth. — That  county  councils  be  empowered  to 
combine  with  the  Board  for  the  acquisition  of  land,  and 
to  assist  and  advise  the  Board  thereon.  The  expenses 
thereof  to  be  defrayed  by  the  Board  upon  the  cei'tificate  of 
the  auditor.  That  some  summary  process  be  devised  for 
the  purchase  or  leasing  of  land  without  entailing  delays  of 
months. 

149.  Sixth. — That  the  Boaitl  shall  have  the  sole  control, 
management,  and  ordering  of  all  matters  referring  to  the 
unemployed,  vagrants,  and  beggars. 

150.  Seventh. — That  all  able-bodied  persons  able  to  work 
shall  be  sent  to  colonies  in  the  country  or  employed  in  any 
other  capacity,  as  may  be  found  necessary,  or  as  the  Board 
may  determine. 

151.  Eighth. — That  all  other  persons  who  are  not  able  to 
work,  who  have  no  visible  means  of  subsistence,  who  may 
be  dependent  upon  charity,  all  vagrants,  beggars,  inebriates, 
etc.,  as  defined  in  existing  statutes,  all  beggars,  whether 
singing  or  selling,  to  be  taken  before  a  magistrate  and 
committed  to  a  poorhouse  for  fixed  periods.  That  all  such 
persons  may  be  conveyed  to  a  poorhouse  for  not  more  than 
one  week  till  the  Board  decide  as  to  their  disposal. 

152.  Ninth. — That  the  Local  Government  Board  shall 
authorise  the  Board  to  send  such  jjersons  to  any  poorhouse 
where  there  may  be  vacant  accommodation — the  Board 
paying  the  legal  charge  therefor  if  a  vagrant,  and  the 
parish  of  settlement  if  a  pauper. 

153.  Tenth. — That  the  administration  of  the  Board  be 
carried  out  by  the  Parish  Council  and  its  officials  under  the 
authority  of  the  Board,  but  only  in  so  far  as  regards 
inquiry,  recommendations,  and  transport,  and  for  all  such 
as  are  bona  fide  cases  for  Poor  Law  relief.  But  all  subse- 
quent arrangements  shall  be  carried  out  by  a  separate  staff 
of  experts,  called  the  Colony  Administration. 

154.  Eleventh.  —  That  all  existing  statutes  regarding 
vagrancy,  begging,  inebriety,  loitering,  etc.,  be  strengthened 
and  vigorously  enforced  by  the  police,  and  all  such  persons 
apprehended  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Board. 

155.  Twelfth.— That  any  person  employed  in  a  colony  or 
otherwise,  and  who  resides  therein  for  a  period  of  three 
years,  shall  be  held  to  have  acquired  a  settlement  by 
residence  in  the  parish  thereof ;  and,  generally,  the  existing 
laws  relating  to  settlement  and  removal  shall  apply  as  if 
the  colony  was  their  home  and  place  of  residence. 

156.  With  reference  to  the  subject  of  Vagrancy  I  append 
an  extract  from  a  report  by  Mr  R.  B.  Barclay,  General 
Superintendent  of  the  Local  Government  Board  (page  4, 
Appendix  A,  of  the  Board's  report  for  1901). 
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157.  "  No  improvement  can  be  expected  until  the  police 
'  have  power  to  deal  with  vagrants  in  some  other  way  than 
'  the  present.  The  Select  Committee  on  Habitual  Oil'enders, 
'  etc.  (1895),  recommend  (page  xxxvi.)  the  establishment  of 
'  a  system  somewhat  like  tlie  existing  English  system,  but 

*  under  the  police  rather  than  the  parochial  authorities — • 

158.  " '  That  the  police  authorities  should  be  empowered 
'  to  grant  temporary  relief  to  the  extent  of  a  night's 
'  lodging  and  food  to  the  necessitous,  homeless, 

*  and  travelling  poor,  where  they  think  expedient 
'  to  do  so,  and  that  they  should  also  have  power 
'  to  exact,  if  they  think  right,  a  labour  equivalent 
'  from  those  that  are  able  to  work.' 

159.  "  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  this  recommendation  has  not 
'  been  adopted,  and  it  is  questionable  if  its  adoption  would 
'  not  lead  to  an  incr.^ase  of  vagrancy.  If  in  each  county  or 
'  district  there  were  a  labour  colony,  and  the  police  or  the 
'  parochial  inspector  had  power,  after  medical  certification, 
'  to  offer  provision  there,  and  the  refusal  of  the  offer  were 

•  to  constitute  habit  and  repute  vagrancy  punishable  by 
'  imprisonment,  I  think  the  suppression  of  vagrancy  might 
'  be  attempted  on  well-defined  lines." 

160.  Old  Age  Pensions. — I  have  taken  considerable 
interest  in  this  question  since  it  was  first  launched,  as  one 
of  the  committee  of  the  Society  of  Inspectors  of  Poor 
which  prepared  the  statistics  in  1894.  The  conclusions  of 
that  committee,  after  analysing  the  various  returns  com- 
piled from  all  classes  and  parishes,  are  as  given  in  an 
appendix.    (Ste  Appendix  GLXIV.  {R).) 

161.  The  following  particidars  relating  to  paupers 
chargeable  over  65  years  of  age  have  been  taken  from  my 
half-yearly  report  of  loth  May  1902  : — 

Having  noticed  frequently  in  discussions  and  conferences 
that  it  was  assumed  that  the  paupers  chargeable  over  65 
years  at  a  given  date  had  just  become  chargeable  at  that 
age,  I  made  an  examination  of  the  figures  pertaining  to 
this  parish,  and  the  following  is  the  result : — 

Number  of  paupers  chargeable 

to  the  parish  of  Glasgow  at 

15th  May  1901,  who  were 

upwards  of  65  years  of  age,  - 
Of  whom  the  number  who  were 

under  65  when  first  charge- 
able to  the  parish. 
And  the  number  of  those  who 

had  attained  the  age  of  65 

or  upwards  before  becoming 

chargeable  to  the  jjarish. 
This  is  very  striking,  and  makes  the 
figures  take  another  look. 

162.  The  conclusions  before  referred  to,  I  think,  stand  in 
good  order  at  the  present  time. 

163.  Billposting. — Under  the  Army  Acts  the  duty  is  laid 
-  upon  inspectors  of  poor,  under  a  penalty,  to  do  all  the 

billposting  for  the  army  and  militia.  See  Militia  Act, 
1882  (45  and  46  Vic.  c.  649),  sections  21  (2),  22  (5)  and  52 
(4),  and  the  Eeserve  Forces  Act,  1882,  45  and  46  Vic.  c. 
48,  s.  24  (4).  This  is  now  wholly  unnecessary,  when  there 
are  so  many  recruiting  stations  over  the  country. 

164.  Also  the  Pawnbrokers'  Act,  1872  (35  and  36  Vic.  c. 
93,  section  42  (1),  orders  that  applications  for  a  pawn- 
broker's license  should  be  intimated  to  inspector*  of  poor. 
These  intimations  have  no  effect  whatever  ;  they  are  useless, 
and  should  be  abolished. 

•165.  It  has  been  several  times  suggested,  and  I  am 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  suggestion,  that  all  local  adminis- 
tration, such  as  Poor  Law,  Public  Health,  Lunacy,  and 
Prisons,  should  be  merged  in  one  united  Scottish  Board. 
Indeed,  the  three  Boards — Prison,  Lunacy,  and  Local 
Government  Board — should  be  merged  in  one.  They  are 
dealing  with  the  prisoners,  insane  peKons,  and  the  ordinary 
poor.  A  great  many  of  the  former  pass  through  the  Poor 
Law  authorities'  hands  as  insane  persons  and  as  paupers, 
and  I  think  the  administration  of  the  coimtry,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  class  of  the  community,  ought  to  be  under 
the  control  of  one  Board . 

166.  In  support  of  such  a  proposal,  I  submit  a  resolution 
adopted  at  a  Poor  Law  conference  held  in  Edinburgh  on 
7th  June  1905,  viz.  :— 

"That  this   Conference  is   of  opinion  that  a 

*  Government  inquiry  be  instituted  as  to  Poor  Law, 

*  Lunacy,  and  otl»er  administration  in  Scotland,  in 
'  relation  to  the  number  and  class  of  persons  dealt 
'  with  under  the  respective  statutes  ;  the  recurring 
'  number  of  the  unemployed  in  relation  thereto  ; 
'  whether  the  different  departments   should  be 
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'  wholly  or  partially  combined  for  more  effective     Mr  James 
'administration;  and  generally,  what  can  be  sug-  Jiussdl 
'  gested  to  that  end."  Motion. 

167.  That  conference  was  attended  by  representatives  of  5  June  1907. 
forty-two  of  the  larger  Parish  Councils  in  Scotland,  when   

a  further  resolution  to  arrange  a  deputation  on  the  subject 
to  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  was  likewise  agreed  to.  The 
i:)roposed  deputation  was  afterwards  abandoned,  chiefly  in 
respect  of  the  present  Commissioners'  inquiry. 

168.  Following  upon  the  foregoing  evidence,  I  venture  Points  of 
to  express  the  opinion  that  the  English  Poor  Law  is  to  be  conimeiida- 
desired,  chiefly  in  respect —  tion  of 

(1)  Of  the  greatly  increased  powers  vested  in  the  £"^^, ' 
Local   Government  Board   by  the  Act  4  and  5 
William  IV.,  c.  76. 

(2)  That  additional  orders  of  the  Board,  having 
statutory  authority,  can  be  made  by  same  being 
submitted  to  Parliament  and  published  in  the 
London  Gazette. 

The  Board  also  seem  to  have  greater  facilities  for 
obtaining  the  legislation  they  desire, 

(3)  Of  such  powers  as  that  contained  in  the  Act 
62  and  63,  Vic.  c.  37,  1899,  for 

(a)  The  control  of  children  by  boards  of 
guardians  ; 

(6)  A  penalty  on  assisting  children  to  escape  ; 
(c)  Provision  as  to  adopted  children  ;  and 
(rf)  The  power  to  detain  paupers  for  limited 
periods. 

(4)  Power  of  emigrating  adults  and  children. 

(5)  The  superannuation  of  officials,  which  is 
denied  to  Scotland  only. 

169.  But  the  Scottish  Poor  Law  is  to  be  commended,  in  Points  of 
respect —  commenda- 

(1)  That  able-bodied  poor  cannot  legally  obtain  ti 

1-  t  Scottish  Poor 

parish  relief.  ^aw. 

(2)  That  the  out-door  relief  in  some  parts  of 
England  is  alleged  to  be  given  without  sufficient 
regard  to  the  liability  of  relatives,  and  other  circum  ■ 
stances. 

(3)  That  independent  relieving  officers,  without  a 
chief  inspector,  is  apt  to  lead  to  difference  of  ad- 
ministration and  abuse  of  funds. 

(4)  The  right  of  appeal  and  procedure  in  the 
removal  of  paupers  to  England  under  the  Act  of 
1898. 

(5)  Of  its  system  of  boarding  out  children  and 
harmless  lunatics  in  private  dwellings. 

(6)  The  insane  poor  is  wholly  under  the  super- 
vision of  Parish  Councils,  with  a  simpler  mode  of 
certification  and  committal  to  asylums. 

58088.  (Chairman.)  Your  statement  covers  so   many  Size  of  Parish 
questions,  and  some  of  them  are  so  novel  in  character  to  Councils, 
the  Commission,  that  I  am  afraid  I  must  supplement  the 
statement  by  a  good  many  questions.    You  are  satisfied 

with  the  number  of  councillors  that  you  have,  and  you 
would  be  reluctant  to  increase  them  1 — That  is  so. 

58089.  You  give  two  reasons,  the  one  being  that  the 
larger  the  number  the  more  time  is  consumed  in  talk,  and 
the  other  being  that  there  would  be  a  greater  difficulty  in 
getting  councillors  of  the  necessary  quality  ? — That  is  my 
opinion. 

58090.  Thirty-one  is  about  as  large  a  number  as  you  can 
have  1 — It  is  quite  a  workable  council. 

58091.  You  think  that  to  increase  that  number  would 
rather  deteriorate  the  quality  ? — Yes. 

58092.  Is  there  much  interest  taken  in  the  Parish  Parish  Council 
Council  election? — There  is  very  little  interest  taken.  elections. 

58093.  There  is  a  suggestion  that  there  should  be  an 
election  for  the  municipal,  parish,  and  school  board  authori- 
ties on  the  same  day  ? — That  has  been  suggested  from 
various  quarters. 

58094.  What  is  your  view  1 — I  think  that  would  conduce 
to  a  better  result ;  I  think  more  people  would  come  out  to 
vote. 

58095.  You  would  have  the  three  elections  going  on  at 
the  same  time  1 — Yes. 

58096.  Has  an  effort  ever  been  made  in  Glasgow  to  com- 
bine two  elections  on  the  same  day  ? — No,  it  han  been 
talked  about  unofficially. 
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58097.  Your  mind  rather  inclines  towards  trying  that 
experiment  ? — Yes. 

58098.  The  other  suggestion  is  that  the  town  council 
5  June  1907.  should  practically  undertake  the  relief  of  the  poor  through 

.   a  committee.    Are  you  favourable  to  that  idea  ? — Looking 

Relief  of  Poor  towards  the  consolidation  of  administration  generally,  I 
think  it  would  have  a  good  effect,  bringing  in  the  co- 
ordination of  police  and  sanitation  along  with  the  Poor 
Law. 


by  Town 
Council 


Details  of 
administra- 
tion in 
Glasgow 
Parish. 


System  of 


58099.  The  boundaries  of  the  town  coimcil  and  of  the 
Parish  of  Glasgow  are  not  coterminus  ? — Tliey  are  not. 

58100.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  various  witnesses 
that  there  is  such  a  difference  between  the  work  of  the  Poor 
Law  and  other  municipal  work  that  it  would  be  very 
difficult  for  a  body  which  has  given  all  their  time  to  the 
other  class  of  work  to  take  the  judicial  attitude  and  give 
up  the  time  that  is  nece.ssary  for  Poor  Law  work  ? — I  am 
aware  that  that  objection  has  been  urged. 

58101.  Let  us  take  for  a  minute  the  administration 
of  relief.  Your  system,  as  I  understand  ir,  is  that  a 
member  of  the  council  sits  daily  to  hear  applications  ? — 
There  are  generally  two  members  sitting  in  separate 
rooms. 

58102.  That,  of  course,  diminislies  the  strain  on  the  time 
of  the  councillors  ? — Yes. 

58103.  Under  your  existing  system  is  it  a  heavy  strain  ? 
— I  think  not. 

58104.  If  you  adopted  the  English  system  of  having 
committees  in  the  place  of  one  councillor,  do  you  think 
that  it  would  be  a  heavy  strain  1 — Yes. 

58105.  And  it  would  not  be  possible  to  ensure  continuous 
attendance  on  every  day  of  the  week  ? — I  am  afraid  not.  I 
have  had  experience  of  two  or  three  working  together,  and 
I  find  that  we  don't  get  the  same  satisfaction. 

58106.  Let  us  follow  up  this  system,  of  which  we  saw  a 
good  deal  yesterday.  I  understand  that  all  applications  for 
relief  must  be  made  at  the  central  office  ? — Yes,  but  excep- 
tions are  made  by  taking  applications  from  the  registrars  of 
births  in  remote  landward  districts  and  in  the  different 
dispensaries. 

58107.  Who  takes  the  application  at  those  places  ?— The 
registrar  himself  and  the  di-spenser  in  charge,  and  they 
telephone  to  the  chief  office  if  the  case  is  urgent. 

58108.  The  application  then  comes  in  and  is  subjected  to 
the  same  supervision  as  if  it  had  fieen  taken  by  one  of  the 
inspectors  at  the  central  office  ? — That  is  so. 

58109.  Thus  nobody  has  to  walk  very  far  1 — Quite  so. 

58110.  Who  classifies  the  application  that  is  made  at  the 
registrar  or  dispenser  ? — There  is  no  classification  till  it 
reaches  the  chief  office. 

58111.  And  who  makes  the  classification  at  the  chief 
office  ? — The  chief  application  clerk. 

58112.  Does  he  classify  in  the  same  way? — Yes,  he 
practically  classifies  every  application. 

58113.  The  application  goes  on  to  the  committee  ;  -we 
saw  the  process.  Then  there  is  an  appeal  to  a  committee  ? 
— After  the  decision  is  given  by  the  sitting  member.  If 
the  applicant  is  dissatisfied,  if  she  or  he  has  wanted  outdoor 
relief,  and  indoor  relief  is  ofi^ered,  then  he  or  she  has  a  right 
of  appeal  to  the  appeal  committee,  and  in  like  manner  the 
inspector  has  a  right  of  appeal. 

58114.  Would  inadequacy  of  relief  form  a  ground  of 
appeal  ? — In  respect  of  the  small  sum  offered  ? 

58115.  Yes  1 — That  is  a  very  rare  occurrence. 

58116.  So  what  it  really  comes  to  is  this,  that  the 
councillor  sits  as  a  sort  of  jud^je,  and  the  two  parties  are 
the  inspector  and  the  applicant  ? — Yes. 

58117.  Either  having  an  appeal  to  the  committee? — 
Yes. 

58118.  How  often  does  the  relief  appeal  committee  .sit  ? 
— Recently  it  has  sat  twice  a  month  or  thereby,  according 
to  the  number  of  cases  appealed. 

58119.  When  a  case  comes  up,  are  both  the  outdoor  and 
indoor  inspectors  present? — No,  one  inspector  deals  with 
both  outdoor  and  indoor.  He  is  responsible  for  his 
district,  and  he  has  his  own  day  for  his  committee.  He 
brings  up  all  his  cases — indoor,  outdoor,  and  everything 
else — and  he  goes  over  them,  and  they  are  placed  before 
the  member  of  the  council.  If  poorhouse  relief  has  been 
tendered,  then  it  is  passed  through  -pro  forma  and 
sanctioned  "  poorhou.se ''  ;  if  it  is  a  case  for  outdoor  relief, 
then  the  applicant  is  brought  before  the  committee  and 


questions  are  asked,  the  applicant  retires,  and  the  member  System  of 
gives  his  decision.  appeal. 

58120.  I  was  talking  of  the  committee  of  appeal? — The 
same  process  is  followed  there. 

58121.  There  is  an  outdoor  inspector  who  has  a  district 
to  deal  with.  I  understand  that  the  chief  indoor  inspector 
also  has  a  voice  in  the  matter  ? — The  chief  indoor  inspector 
represents  me,  and  from  his  great  experience  he  advises 
the  sitting  member  as  to  what  form  of  relief  should  be 
offered. 

58122.  Assuming  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
outdoor  and  the  indoor  inspectors,  what  happens  ? — Usually 
there  is  no  difference. 

58123.  Then  the  case  is  practically  retried,  if  I  may  say 
so,  by  the  appeal  committee  ? — Yes,  upon  a  special  report 
by  a  new  officer  appointed  quite  recently,  the  superintendent 
of  outdoor  relief.  The  case  appealed  by  the  in.?pector  or 
by  the  applicant  is  visited  afresh,  and  a  new  mind  is 
brought  in  upon  it ;  this  officer  reads  his  report  to  the 
assembled  members  of  the  appeal  committee,  and  the 
decision  is  made  thereon. 

58124.  Is  that  decision  final,  or  is  there  any  appeal  to 
the  whole  council  ? — It  is  usually  final,  but  in  some  cases 
an  appeal  is  made  to  the  council.  That  is  usually  the 
result  of  some  canvassing. 

58125.  You  are  pretty  well  satisfied  with  the  working 
of  your  system,  and  with  the  working  of  the  appeal  ? — 
Yes. 

58126.  {Mr  Lansbury.)  Does  the  applicant  appear  before 
the  appeal  committee? — The  statement  by  the  super- 
intendent of  outdoor  relief  is  read  first.  Immediately 
thereafter  the  applicant  is  called  in  and  cross-questioned 
upon  the  statement  made  by  that  officer. 

58127.  Is  the  original  inspector  present  also  ? — Yes. 

58128.  And  the  gentleman  who  acted  as  assessor  to  the 
committee  of  one  ? — Yes. 

58129.  (Chairman.)  May  the  applicant  make  any  state- 
ment that  he  chooses  ? — Yes. 

58130.  (Mr  Lansbury.)  There  is  one  other  question  I 
should  like  to  ask  on  this — how  is  the  relief  appeal  com- 
mittee constituted  ? — It  is  a  standing  committee  of  the 
council,  consisting  of  eleven  members. 

58131.  Are  they  elected  from  all  the  different  districts  ? — 
Yes. 

58132.  (Chairman.)  Are  they  elected  because  they  re- 
present different  districts  ? — No.  They  are  elected  from 
the  different  districts  or  wards  that  they  represent,  but  not 
necessarily  from  these  wards. 

58133.  I  suppose  they  will  be  elected  so  as  to  represent  Constitution 
the  feeling  of   different  sections  of  the   council  ? — Not  of  Committees 
always.    There  are  several  members  with  strong  opinions  on  Parish 
about  the  administration  of  relief  who  do  their  best  to  get  Councils. 

on  to  this  committee. 

58134.  But  what  I  mean  is  this — is  the  committee  a 
miniature  representation  of  the  thirty-one  ? — No. 

58135.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  ?— No. 

58136.  What  is  the  idea.  Is  it  representative? — No,  I 
cannot  say  that  it  is.  I  hope  1  will  not  be  thought  too 
discursive  if  I  explain  ? 

58137.  No. — At  the  first  meeting  after  the  election  the 
chairman  is  elected,  and  then  they  proceed  to  run  down 
the  committees,  and  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  may  be  thrown 

in,  as  it  were.    At  the  end  of  the  day  we  will  find  one  man  ^ 
on  six  committees  and  another  on  two  committees,  and  it  is 
left  to  the  chairman  and  to  myself  usually — at  least  it  has 
been  for  the  last  three  elections — to  try  and  work  these  in 
satisfactorilj'  to  all  parties. 

58138.  The  appeal  committee  is  only  one  of  other  com- 
mittees ? — Yes. 

58139.  If  a  fresh  officer  is  appointed  to  a  district,  does 
that  sometimes  lead  to  an  increased  number  of  appeals  ? 
— No,  not  nece.ssarily.  It  leads  to  a  number  of  applications 
by  old  hands,  old  applicants  who  think  they  can  come 
round  this  new  officer. 

58140.  Do  you  think  that  the  system  tends  towards 
uniformity  of  relief  ? — I  think  it  does.  I  should  say  that 
I  am  quite  satisfied  officially  with  what  is  done  just  now. 

58141.  That  is  generally  the  idea  dominating  the  system  ? 
—Yes. 

58142.  (Mr  Gardiner.)  Is  there  any  appeal  from  this  System  of 
appeal  committee  to  the  Local  Government  Board  on  the  appeal  to 
ground  of  inadequate  relief  ? — That  is  a  statutory  appeal,  Snerirt. 
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and  it  is  taken  by  tlie  party  on  tlie  advice  of  some  outsider. 
It  is  independent  of  whatever  the  council  may  do. 

58143.  Is  there  a  similar  appeal  to  the  sheritt'  1 — There 
is  no  appeal  to  the  sheritf  uuk-ss  I  refuse  relief  in  a  case, 
and  then  it  goes  to  the  sheriff,  who  may  make  inquiry. 

58144.  And  not  to  the  appeal  committee  ? — No. 

58145.  {(Jhairman.)  Assuming  that  relief  is  refused,  the 
reasons  for  refusal  have  to  be  given  ?— They  are  given  in 
as  much  detail  as  we  can. 

58146.  If  the  applicant  relieved  is  dissatisfied,  then  he 
can  at  once  appeal  to  the  sheriff  or  the  sherift''s  officer,  and 
the  appeal  is  of  a  very  rapid  character  ? — Yes.  The  officer 
who  gives  the  line  of  refusal  directs  the  applicant  to  the 
sheriff.  One  of  the  junior  sheriff's — the  summary  judge 
— takes  charge  of  these  cases.  I  have  been  in  court  acci- 
dentally when  I  have  heard  his  lordship  attending  to 
these  cases.  He  makes  up  his  mind  rapidly  after  inquiry, 
and  advises  the  party  whether  he  can  do  anything  or  not. 
Usually,  if  he  cannot  do  anything,  he  refers  him  to  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society.  If  he  thinks  that  the 
inspector  ought  to  give  relief,  he;  issues  an  interim  order 
which  stands  for  seven  days,  and  I  am  bound  to  implement 
that  order.  I  sometimes  take  an  appeal  when  I  think  the 
sheriff'  has  gone  wrong,  and  the  case  is  tried  by  his 
lordship  later  on. 

58147.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  It  is  the  same  judge  ? — 
Yes. 

58148.  His  first  order  is  only  an  interim  order  ? — Yes. 

58149.  {Mr  Booth.)  You  call  the  sheriff  his  lordship  1— 
Yes.  If  you  refer  to  my  Appendix  {App.  GLXIV.  (Q)), 
you  will  find  the  different  refusals  for  the  year  1906.  These 
are  cases  refused  by  myself  or  my  assistants. 

58150.  {(Jhairman.)  Perhaps  we  had  better  leave  the 
result  till  a  little  later  on,  when  it  will  fit  in  better.  How 
does  the  sheriff'  contrive  to  hear  these  cases  immediately  ? 
I  assmne  he  has  certain  legal  business  before  him  which  is 
all  done  in  order  of  priority  1 — He  is  what  is  called  the 
summary  judge,  and  there  is  a  constant  coming  and  going 
of  cases  before  him,  such  as  desertion  cases,  taking  declara- 
tions of  prisoners,  and  such  like.  He  has  an  officer  at  his 
door  who  knows  what  he  has  to  do  in  connection  with 
these  refusals,  and  this  officer  takes  them  in  before  his 
lordship  the  moment  there  is  a  cessation  of  business — 
between  times,  as  it  were. 

58151.  If  the  appeal  to  the  sheriff  is  to  be  made  efl'ective 
it  seems  essential  that  the  decision  of  the  sheriff  should  be 
prompt  ? — Undoubtedly. 

58152.  And  that  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  system  ? — 
Yes.  Might  I  explain  that  in  some  cases  I  send  the  dis- 
trict inspector  to  explain  to  his  lordship  more  fully,  and 
practically  hinting  to  him  to  give  an  order.  That  is  done 
where  a  question  of  settlement  is  involved,  so  that  we  may 
make  a  true  claim  against  the  outlying  parish. 

58153.  As  I  understand  it,  the  inspector  has  power  of 
granting  relief  on  his  own  responsibility  for  a  week? — 
Yes. 

58154.  I  understand  that  that  is  not  infrequently  done 
in  cases  where  he  has  some  doubts  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
relief  ought  to  be  given  1. — Quite  so. 

58155.  By  giving  this  relief  for  a  week  it  covers  a  period 
which  will  enable  the  case  to  be  heard  by  the  committee  ? 
— That  is  so,  but  the  sheriff  has  no  power  to  order  me  to 
give  a  particular  form  of  relief.  I  have  simply  to  relieve 
the  case. 

58156.  And  the  applicant  there,  if  he  was  dissatisfied, 
would  have  the  same  right  of  appeal  as  any  other  person 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  inadequate  ? — Yes,  but  in  point 
of  fact  most  of  these  cases  are  for  the  dependants  of  an 
able-bodied  man,  and  it  is  usually  indoor  relief  that  is 
asked. 

58157.  As  regards  indoor  relief,  are  there  ever  applica- 
tions to  the  Local  Government  Board  that  the  form  of  in- 
door relief  or  method  of  indoor  relief  is  inadequate? — 
Yes  ;  indoor  relief  may  be  offered  to  a  case  who  thinks  it 
should  be  outdoor,  and  they  apply  for  a  schedule  for 
inadequate  relief.  That  is  filled  up,  and  goes  to  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

58158.  Suppose  an  applicant  is  sent  to  a  poorhouse,  and 
they  have  some  complaint  as  regards  the  adequacy  of  the 
relief,  can  they  appeal  in  that  case  1 — I  never  heard  of  such 
a  complaiat. 
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58159.  The  fact  of  a  paujjer  being  in  one  particular 
classification,  or  in  one  particular  building,  would  not 
enable  him  to  appeal  to  the  Local  Government  Board  on 
the  ground  of  inadequate  relief? — In  such  a  case  there 
would  be  no  appeal  whatever. 

58160.  Have  your  Poor  Law  statistics  gone  up  much  Increase  in 
recently  ? — Yes,  they  have  been  gradually  increasing  since  g^^^^jg'^j^^ 

58161.  That  is  about  the  time  that  the  change  took 
place  in  the  methods  of  election  ? — Yes. 

58162.  Did  that  change  at  all  affect  the  policy  of  the 
Council  ? — In  my  opinion  there  is  a  greater  tendency  to 
give  outdoor  relief,  and  fewer  offers  of  the  poorhouse  as  a 
test. 

58163.  Do  the  statistics  which  have  been  presented  to 
us  show  what  the  increase  has  been  in  the  last  ten  years? 
— I  have  a  supplementary  statement  here  giving  the  total 
pauperism,  excluding  dependants,  from  1881-82  till 
1905-06,  showing  that  in  1894  there  were  7608  adults,  or 
iiidividiials  chargeable,  and  in  1905-06  there  were  11,418. 

58164.  Was  there  a  great  increase  of  population? — Yes. 

58165.  And  an  addition  made  to  the  area? — Only  by  a 
combination  of  the  two  parishes. 

58166.  Does  the  percentage  work  out  heavier  ? — Yes. 
The  amalgamation  of  the  City  and  Barony  parishes  took 
place  in  1898-1899. 

68167.  Is  the  increase  material  in  the  last  ten  years  ? — It 
is  so  material  that  I  think  it  is  worth  looking  at.  In 
paragraph  30  you  wdl  find  the  percentages  brought  out  for 
1906. 

58168.  I  rather  want  to  get  the  actual  figures.  Per- 
centages may  be  a  safe  giiide,  but  sometimes  they  are  mis- 
leading. Looking  at  those  percentages,  1  see  that  compared 
with  the  whole  of  Scotland  your  outdoor  relief  is  less,  while 
your  indoor  relief  is  a  good  deal  higher  ? — That  is  correct. 
That  is  nearly  always  the  case.  {The  witness  subsequently 
forwarded  a  Comparative  ^statement  of  Statistics  for  the  years 
1895-6  and  1905-6.    See  Appendix  GLXIV.  {V).) 

58169.  I  understand  that  the  tendency  is  rather  to 
increase  the  granting  of  indoor  relief  ? — No,  of  outdoor 
relief. 

58170.  It  is  the  other  way  ? — Yes. 

58171.  In  England  we  generally  take  the  whole  number 
of  persons  receiving  relief  from  the  poor  rates.  In  Scot- 
land I  see  you  distinguish  between  dependants  and  others  ? 
—Yes. 

58172.  I  suppose  the  ground  for  that  is  that  you  think 
that  it  is  the  number  of  the  heads  of  families  that  should 
be  taken  into  accoimt  ? — ^I  am  not  so  sure  about  that.  The 
Local  Government  Board  fixed  the  form  of  return.  The 
return  in  jjaragraph  30  of  my  statement  is  just  in  keeping 
with  the  Blue  Books. 

{Mr  Laiisbury.)  If  a  man  is  disabled  and  given  relief,  are 
his  wife  and  children  counted  as  paupers  or  not  ? 

58173.  {Chairman.)  I  fancy  they  are,  but  they  are  put  in 
the  list  of  dependants,  whereas  in  England  they  are  all 
lumped  together.  Going  down  these  figures  that  you  have 
given  us,  where  you  classify  the  poor  according  to  age,  the 
diff'erence  between  Glasgow  and  the  rest  of  Scotland  is 
rather  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  the  ratio  of  those  above 
sixty-five  years  of  age  is  much  lower  in  Glasgow  than  in  the 
rest  of  Scotland  ? — That  is  so. 

58174.  The  proportion  of  cliildren  is  much  higher,  but  Number  of 
the  figures  are  very  nearly  the  same  as  regards  those  pauper 
between  fourteen  and  sixty-five  ? — Yes.  children,  and 

58175.  How  do  you  account  for  there  being  so  many  charteability. 
children  ?    Is  it  due  to  illegitimate  births? — No,  it  is  due  ^  ° 

to  the  depravity  of  the  parents  of  the  children.  The  great 
increase  in  children  of  late  years  has  been  chiefly  caused  by 
the  operations  of  the  Cruelty  to  Children  Societies  and  the 
police,  where  parents  have  been  sentenced  to  prison  for 
cruelty  and  we  take  charge  of  tlie  children.  It  is  also  due 
to  cases  of  desertion  and  separation — that  is  to  say,  we  take 
the  children  from  parents  who  have  been  so  frequently 
out  and  in  the  poorhouse,  and  we  board  them  out. 

58176.  You  have  taken  a  good  deal  oi  action  under  the 
Cruelty  to  Children  Act  ? — Yes.  Might  I  read  over  the 
causes  of  separation  of  children  from  parents  which  are 
printed  in  the  half-yearly  report  which  £  have  handed  in  ? 
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"  The  following  classification  shows  the  causes  of  separa- 
tion of  cliildren  from  parents) 

'  Both  parents  drunken,  been  in  prison,  etc.  . 
'  Parents  sent  to  prison  (Cruelty  to  Children 

'  Act)  

'  Father  dead  ;  mother  drunken  and  immoral 
'  Father  in  hospital,  seriously  ill  ;  mother  dead 
'  Mother  in  hospital,  seriously  ill  ;  father  dead 
'  Father  in  hospital  ;  mother  drunken  . 
'  Mother  dead  ;  father  been  drunken,  in  prison, 

'  or  in  desertion  ..... 

*  Illegitimate  ;  mother  been  drunken,  immoral, 

'  or  in  prison,  etc.  ..... 

'  Father  dead  ;  mother  unfit  to  support,  not 
'  suitable,  unable  to  control,  etc. 

*  From  variety  of  causes,  such  as  remits  from 

'  sheritt'  court,  one  parent  dead,  other  in 
'  asylum,  illegitimate  through  bigamous 
'  marriage,  etc.  ..... 


243 

40 
323 
47 
32 
33 

133 

262 

133 


37 


Total 


1283  " 


Powers  of 
Cruelty  to 
Children  Act. 


58177.  Previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Act,  the  powers 
of  Parish  Councils  were  hardly  adequate  for  dealing  with 
neglected  children  ? — They  did  not  reach  us. 

58178.  But  your  powers  are  limited  to  taking  charge  of 
children  and  adopting  them  ? — No,  the  powers  are  the  same 
to-day  as  they  were  twenty  years  ago. 

58179.  But  the  powers  were  insufiicient  until  this  Cruelty 
to  Children  Act  was  passed  ? — Yes,  that  Act  pressed  these 
cases  forward. 

58180.  I  understand  that  you  have  difficulty  in  taking 
children  from  tramps  and  vagrants  ? — No. 

58181.  Can  you  adopt  them  ? — We  use  a  little  gentle 
pressure  with  the  parents. 

58182.  But  the  parents  can  take  them  out  of  your 
hands  when  they  choose  1 — That  is  if  we  are  satisfied  that 
the  child  is  properly  looked  after. 

58183.  In  your  judgment  you  don't  want  any  addition  to 
your  own  powers  now  that  you  have  the  powers  of  the 
Cruelty  to  Children  Act  ? — I  think  not. 

Compara-  58184.  How  do  you  account  for  the  proportion  of  old 

lively  small  people  being  so  much  smaller  in  Glasgow  than  in  the  rest 

number  of  of  Scotland  1    Is  it  because  they  are  less  long-lived  than  in 

aged  paupers  the  rural  districts  1 — We  have  simply  fewer  aged  people, 

in  Glasgow.  The  bulk  of  the  pauperism  is  under  sixty-five  years  of  age. 

58185.  But  the  proportion  above  sixty-five  is  much  less  in 
Glasgow  than  in  the  other  parts  of  Scotland  ? — Yes. 

58186.  That  would  be  because  they  don't  live  so  long  1 — 
We  have  a  number  of  aged  people  too,  but  they  have  not 
come  our  length. 

58187.  What  would  occur  to  one  is  that  if  the  proportion 
of  persons  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  was  rather  larger 
than  in  the  rest  of  Scotland,  then  the  proportion  above 
sixty-five  would  also  be  lai  ger  ? — Yes.  The  figures  staggered 
me,  but  it  was  impossible  to  institute  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
cause  thereof. 

Friendly  58188.  In  paragraph  47  of  your  statement  you  allude  to 

Society  the  limited  number   of  persons  belonging  to  friendly 

members        societies  receiving  outdoor  relief.    I  supjiose  your  experi- 
reoeiving        ence  is  that  you,  in  ordinary  years,  have  to  deal  with  but  a 
outrelief.        limited  number  of  members  from  the  friendly  societies  1 — 
Yes,  very  few  come  to  us. 

58189.  Were  those  that  came  to  you  members  at  the 
time,  or  had  they  ceased  to  be  members  ? — No,  they  were 
members  at  the  time. 

58190.  I  observe  you  state  that  the  majority  of  them  say 
that  they  were  total  abstainers.  I  suppose  that  assertion  is 
made  because  drunkenness  is  such  a  large  contributing 
cause  of  pauperism  ? — Yes.  Mr  Ferguson  made  inquiry 
into  these  cases,  and  that  was  the  result. 

58191.  {Mrs  Bosanqiiet.)  Might  I  ask  this — in  your  para- 
graph 47  do  you  mean  the  majority  of  the  sixteen  or  the 
majority  of  all  the  cases  ? — The  majority  of  the  sixteen. 

Classification      58192.  {Chairman.)  We  pass  on  to  classification.  Speak- 
in  poorhouses.  ing  generally,  the  result  of  making  outdoor  relief  your  main 
instrument  is  that  there  is  less  necessity  for  classification  of 
an  elaborate  character  in  the  poorhouses  than  there  would 
be  under  the  English  system  ? — I  would  say  so. 

58193.  That  is  to  say,  as  a  rule  you  give  relief  to  any  old 
person  of  respectable  chai-acter  ? — Where  we  can  give  out- 
door relief  we  do  so. 

58194.  And  consequently  the  great  majority  of  those  who 


get  indoor  relief  would  hardly  come  under  the  category  of  Classification  j 
■what  you  would  call  the  respectable  poor  ? — Some  of  them  in  poorhousesjl 
are  quite  respectable,  but  they  are  physically  unfit  to  look 
after  themselves. 

58195.  Omitting  the  infirm  and  the  sick,  one  would 
assume  that  the  great  majority  would  hardly  come  vmder 
that  category  ? — We  could  not  trust  them  with  outdoor 
relief. 

58196.  When  a  person  applies  for  relief  he  is  classified 
and  a  ticket  of  ditt'erent  coloiir  is  given  to  him.  Who  in 
the  first  instance  makes  this  classification  ? — The  chief 
application  clerk,  followed  by  the  inspector  who  visits  the 
case. 

58197.  That  is  a  considerable  power  to  put  in  the  hands 
of  the  assistant  at  the  commencement  of  the  investigation 
of  the  case  ? — I  don't  know  any  more  satisfactory  method. 

58198.  Is  the  classification  often  altered  by  the  inspector  ? 
— Very  rarely. 

58199.  You  would  say  that  this  system  of  classification 
works  fairly  ?  —  I  should  say  that  it  has  been  very 
successful. 

58200.  Could  an  applicant  apply  for  a  diff'erent  coloured 
card  ? — He  might,  but  that  would  all  depend  upon  any 
further  investigation.  Sometimes  a  member  will  come  to 
me  and  say,  "You  might  send  so-and-so  from  Barn- 
'  hill  across  to  Stobhill."  I  inquire  into  that,  and  if 
there  has  been  any  mistake  or  anything  of  that  kind,  or  if 
it  is  on  the  border  line,  and  I  can  conscientiously  send  that 
man  to  Stobhill,  then  I  do  so. 

58201.  Stobhill  is  a  higher  class? — Yes,  it  bas  better 
accommodation,  and  such  like.  If  you  refer  to  page  4  of 
the  pamphlet  which  was  put  into  your  hands  this  morning, 
you  will  find  a  return  of  first  applications  showing  causes 
thereof.  In  the  Appendix  {App.  GLXIV.  {(J),  No.  3)  you 
will  find  tlie  lines  on  v\-hich  the  district  inspectors  are  to 
make  up  these  causations. 

58202.  {Mr  Lanahury.)  You  refer  to  imprisonment. 
Does  that  mean  that  a  person  may  not  have  been  in  prison 
immediately  preceding  the  application  ? — It  goes  back. 

58203.  It  may  have  been  that  he  was  in  prison  years 
ago  1 — It  does  not  go  too  far  back. 

58204.  But  it  may  be  some  long  period  ? — A  long  period 
would  embrace  any  lengthy  imprisonment  in  a  convict 
establishment,  and  such  like,  but  this  refers  chiefly  to  im- 
prisonment within  the  past  year  or  thereby.  We  dun't  go 
too  far  back — the  benefit  of  the  doubt  is  given  to  the 
applicant. 

.58205.  {Chairman.)  In  paragraph  61  of  your  statement 
you  draw  a  distinction  between  the  temporary  cases  and 
the  suspense  cases.  The  suspense  cases  are  cases  in  which 
there  are  difficulties  as  regards  settlement  1 — Yes,  but  they 
are  really  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  ordinary  cases. 

58206.  You  sent  a  memorandum  to  your  council  in  1905. 
You  were  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  conduct  and  con- 
ditions of  certain  of  those  receiving  outdoor  relief  1 — 
That  is  so. 

58207.  What  rules  are  laid  down  for  the  visitation  of  Rules  for 
those  receiving  outdoor   relief  1  —  There  are  no  sjiecial  outrelief. 
rules  further  than  are  contained  ill  my  own  instructions. 
The  guiding  principles  are  the  rules  laid  down  by  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  these  are  supposed  to  be 
known  to  every  poor  law  officer. 

58208.  Do  you  work  at  all  with  organised  charities  1 —  Co-operatiod 
Yes,  we  work  in  close   connection   with   the   Charity  of  Poor  Lawl 
Organisation  Society.    Their  officers  come  to  our  books  and  charity, 
and  refer  to  cases,  and  we  make  use  of  their  office. 

58209.  Do  they  assist  the  Poor  Law  at  all  by  taking- 
cases  and  preventing  them  coming  on  the  Poor  Law  1 — They 
take  cases  from  the  sheriff-substitute,  as  I  before  men- 
tioned, and  we  send  cases  up  to  them  where  we  really 
cannot  stretch  a  point,  and  we  advise  them  about  the 
cases. 

58210.  Would  you  say  that  charity  generally  is  fairly 
well  organised  in  Glasgow?— No,  I  dont  think  it  is  well 
organised. 

58211.  Would  you  like  to  have  a  statutory  committee 
representing  the  various  charities  associated  with  the  Poor 
Law,  so  that  you  might  be  able  to  hand  cases  over  to  them 
which  you  did  not  think  were  quite  fit  lor  the  Poor  Law? 
— I  think  that  would  be  veiy  necessary. 

58212.  There  is  a  certain  class  of  cases  where  people  are 
getting  to  the  end  of  their  resources,  and  which  the  Poor 
Law  feel  some  difficulty  in  assisting,  which  they  might 
promptly  deal  with? — Yes. 
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58213.  Then  you  think  there  is  room  for  some  provision 
or  enactment  of  some  kind  1 — There  should  be  a  commission 
of  charities. 

58214.  A  statutory  committee  or  commission  should  be 
set  up  in  each  district,  and  should  work  in  regular  co- 
operation with  the  Poor  Law?— Yes,  and  if  possible 
prevent  an  increase  of  charities.  I  think  that  the 
competing  charities  are  a  curse  to  the  city. 

58215.  You  wish  to  keep  them  all  under  one  head  or 
organisation  ? — Yes,  undoubtedly. 

58216.  You  use  the  word  commission  in  the  same  way  as 
committee  1 — Yes. 

58217.  {Mr  Gardiner.)  Would  you  explain  a  little  further 
what  you  mean  by  a  commission  of  charities  ?  It  would  be 
a  voluntary  body  on  a  statutory  foundation  ? — Yes,  pretty 
much  the  same  as  prevails  in  New  York,  where  there  is  a 
New  York  board  of  charities,  and  the  whole  administration 
is  under  that  board — charity.  Poor  Law,  and  everything. 

58218.  Similar  to  the  unemployed  body, — you  would 
make  it  representative  in  that  sense? — Representative  of 
all  the  charitable,  philanthropic,  and  Poor  Law  efforts.  I 
state  in  paragraph  67  that  my  impression  is  that  there  are 
plenty  charitable  funds  set  aside  for  certain  classes  of  cases, 
not  paupers,  which  ought  really  to  be  devoted  to  the  relief 
of  the  decent  poor  presently  chargeable  to  Parish  Councils. 

58219.  {Chairman.)  You  think  it  might  be  possible  for  a 
charity  organisation  to  deal  with  cases  to  which  relief  is 
now  given  ? — Yes,  some  form  of  organisation. 

58220.  Do  you  think  you  could  develop  it  in  a  place 
like  Glasgow  so  as  to  do  without  relief  1 — I  think  it  might 
be  done. 

58221.  I  assume  that  would  be  a  slow  process, — it  would 
have  to  be  built  up.  You  could  not  do  it  at  once  ? — I  think 
I  could  make  a  very  rapid  change  if  I  had  anything  to  do 
with  it. 

58222.  You  think  it  is  possible  ? — Yes,  it  is  possible. 

58223.  In  paragraph  64  you  deal  with  a  very  difficult 
subject  as  to  the  registered  or  ordinarj-  poor  not  being 
better  off  than  the  ordinary  labouring  people  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  you  have  put  in  certain  Appendices, 
in  support  of  your  contention.  {Ap;p.  GLXIV.  {H),  Nos.  1 
and  2.)  The  question  is  how  the  provision  of  those  re- 
ceiving outdoor  relief  contrasts  with  the  ordinary  labourer  1 
— Yes.  These  are  really  expansions  from  papers  which  I 
have  laid  before  the  Glasgow  Housing  Commission. 

58224.  I  suppose  these  sets  of  figures  indicate  in  your 
judgment  the  difficulty,  if  not  the  impossibility,  of  making 
the  condition  of  those  who  receive  outdoor  relief  worse 
than  the  condition  of  the  lowest  class  of  outside  labourers  ? 
• — Quite  so. 

58225.  And  in  a  town  like  Glasgow,  where  there  is  so 
much  casual  labour  depending  on  intermittent  employ- 
ment, you  cannot  lay  down  that  the  condition  of  those 
receiving  relief  shall  be  worse  than  the  condition  of  those 
who  live  by  casual  labour  ? — That  is  so. 

58226.  So  you  or  the  Parish  Council  must  exercise  your 
own  discretion  as  to  what  constitutes  adequate  aliment  ? — 
Yes. 

58227.  Although  that  must  necessarily  be  governed  to  a 
large  extent  by  the  local  conditions  that  prevail,  you 
cannot  make  it  less  than  that  which  the  poorest  class  of 
labourer  outside  the  Poor  Law  receives  ? — That  is  so. 

58228.  Has  it  ever  been  suggested  that  the  system  of  out- 
door relief  tends  to  subsidise  very  cheaply  paid  labour  ? — 
I  think  not ;  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  from  recollection  and 
inquiries  recently  made,  I  cannot  finil  that  it  does  so  to 
any  appreciable  extent  with  us. 

58229.  You  have  had  a  very  long  experience  indeed,  and 
the  result  of  your  experience  does  not  confirm  that? — No. 
I  may  supplement  that  by  this  as  confirming  my  own 
opinion.  I  received  743  names  as  being  out-workers  from 
the  sanitary  authority  of  Glasgow,  and  I  was  to  inquire  as 
to  how  many  of  those  were  in  receipt  of  relief.  It  was 
reported  to  me  that  there  were  51  in  receipt  of  relief.  On 
investigation  we  found  that  there  were  only  32,  so  that  out 
of  743  out-workers  within  the  parish  of  Glasgow  there 
were  only  32  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief.  These  were 
chiefly  women  past  earning  a  wage  in  the  sense  of  a  wage, 
and  they  did  a  day's  work  more  for  a  little  addition  to 
their  aliment  than  anything  else. 

58230.  {Professor  Smart.)  I  think  the  investigation  was 
made  by  Mr  Jones  ? — It  was  supplemented  by  Mr  Jones, 
but  we  made  the  inquiry  qua  paiiperism. 


58231.  {Mrs  Bosanquet.)  Were  the  32  working  in  one 
particular  trade,  or  were  they  scattered  all  over  ? — It  was 
not  so  much  a  trade.  It  was  just  doing  warehouse  work 
and  a  variety  of  things. 

58232.  It  was  not  any  particular  branch  ? — No. 

58233.  {Mr  Booth.)  You  don't  think  it  would  affect  the 
rates  of  wages  at  all  ? — I  do  not. 

58234.  {Chairman.)  "We  will  now  pass  on  to  your  next 
point.  The  result  of  appointing  a  superintendent  of  out- 
door relief  was  satisfactory  so  far  as  regards  the  number  of 
cases  struck  off  ? — Yes,  very. 

58235.  In  regard  to  your  paragraph  68,  I  gather  there  is 
a  certain  number  of  the  councillors  who  rather  object  to  a 
close  investigation  ? — That  is  so. 

58236.  The  argument  being  that  the  person  is  entitled 
to  relief  ? — Yes  ;  they  look  upon  it  very  much  as  a  sort  of 
insurance  and  pension. 

58237.  We  now  come  to  boarded-out  children.  You  are 
well  satisfied  with  the  working  of  that  system? — Yes, 
undoubtedly. 

58238.  And  you  consider  the  supervision  is  sufficient  ? 
— Yes,  I  do. 

58239.  You  say  that  in  the  country  the  teachers  as  a 
rule  are  anxious  for  your  children  ? — Yes. 

58240.  You  give  a  return  showing  what  has  happened  to 
the  children  ?— Yes.    {See  App.  CLXIV.  {K),  Nos.  1  to  4). 

58241.  Really  there  has  been  very  little  change  in  the 
system  of  boarding  out  in  Scotland  for  many  years  past  ? — 
There  has  been  very  little  change  in  the  principle,  but  we 
have  been  securing  a  higher  class  of  guardians  than  what 
I  remember  in  ray  young  days. 

58242.  Do  you  agree  that  it  is  better  that  the  children 
should  be  put  out  to  persons  who  are  not  relatives  ? — We 
don't  approve  of  boarding  children  with  their  relatives. 
That  has  been  expressed  repeatedly  by  myself  and  members 
of  the  Parish  Council. 

58243.  I  assume  you  would  say  that  the  children  who 
have  been  boarded  out  and  educated  by  the  Parish 
Councils  do  not  come  back  to  the  poor  rate  ? — Very,  very 
rarely.  We  have  cases,  but  considering  the  number  treated, 
it  is  not  excessive  in  any  sense. 

58244.  We  now  come  to  the  medical  relief  of  the  poor. 
You  have  nineteen  district  medical  officers  distributed 
over  the  parish.  I  understand  that  none  of  the  outdoor 
officers  except  one  is  a  full-timer  ? — That  is  so. 

58245.  What  is  the  system  that  applies  in  Glasgow 
among  the  artisan  and  operative  classes?  Are  there  many 
societies  who  provide  medical  relief  ? — Nearly  every  society 
provides  medical  relief  and  attendance. 

58246.  On  the  provident  system  ? — Yes. 

58247.  Would  you  say  that  the  wants  of  the  wage- 
earning  class  are  tolerably  well  supplied  ? — I  should  say  so. 

58248.  You  have  a  number  of  dispensaries  ? — A  great 
many  throughout  the  city. 

58249.  It  is  suggested  to  us  sometimes  that  the  effect  of 
medical  relief  being  associated  with  the  Poor  Law  is  a 
detriment  to  people  asking  for  relief.  Is  that  your  ex- 
perience ? —  No. 

58250.  You  don't  think  that  it  operates  in  that  way  ? — 
I  have  never  heard  of  it.  Might  I  explain  that  at  the 
inception  of  the  new  buildings,  which  the  Commissioners 
saw  yesterday — Stobhill,  Duke  Street,  and  Oakbank — we 
erected  these  as  hospitals  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
artisans  to  come  to  us  and  get  the  advantage  of  hospital 
treatment  before  they  became  too  ill.  As  I  have  said  more 
than  once,  it  is  much  cheaper  to  cure  a  patient  than  to 
keep  his  widow  and  children. 

58251.  I  was  thinking  more  of  outdoor  medical  relief 
than  indoor  ? — The  same  analogy  applies. 

58252.  You  don't  think  that  they  are  reluctant  to  go  ? — 
I  should  hope  not.    I  have  no  evidence  of  it. 

58253.  Has  it  ever  been  .suggested  at  all  that  it  was 
possible  to  combine  the  functions  of  the  health  authorities 
with  that  of  medical  relief  ? — I  have  no  knowledge  of  such 
a  suggestion.    I  have  heard  it  whispered,  but  that  is  all. 

58254.  As  regards  the  sick,  you  think  you  ought  to  have 
greater  power  of  detention  in  certain  cases,  such  as 
phthisical  cases? — Yes,  undoubtedly. 

58255.  In  paragraph  88  you  give  a  list  of  what  has  been 
the  results  of  your  treatment  ? — Yes,  these  are  typical  cases, 
numbering  sixty-one.    I  am  perfectly  sure  they  have  in- 
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Mr  James  creased  since  this  was  made  up.  It  is  the  constant  coni- 
Russell  plaint  of  Dr  Core,  the  superintendent  at  Stobhill,  that  he 
Motion.      cannot  detain  them. 

5  June  1907.      58256.  This  list  is  not  satisfactory  as  regards  their  cure  1 
  — It  is  very  unsatisfactory. 

Relief  to  58257.  Have  you  much  difficulty  about  those  consumptive 

dependants  of  cases  as  regards  the  aliment  to  the  wife  and  children  ? — No, 
phthisical       we  gave  a  good  aliment.     The  assistant  inspectors  en- 
courage a  good  aliment,  and  the  members  are  only  too  glad 
of  that. 

58258.  Of  course  it  is  a  serious  charge,  because  the 
period  they  are  on  is  a  long  one  ? — Undoubtedly,  but  there 
are  not  so  many  married  cases. 

58259.  In  paragraph  95  you  call  attention  to  the  induce- 
ment which  has  been  offered  to  women  who  are  in  tlie 
family  way  to  come  and  be  confined  in  Glasgow  ? — Yes. 

58260.  Has  that  produced  marked  results  ? — I  would 
refer  you  to  the  Appendix  which  illustrates  it.  {See  App. 
GLXIV.  {N).)  That  table  gives  the  one  year's  tran.sactions. 
Then  in  paragraph  94  you  have  details  of  the  births  in 
these  various  institutions  from  1901,  showing  what  are 
illegitimate. 

58261.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  in  certain  cases 
where  difficulty  has  been  thrown  by  the  Parish  Councils  in 
the  way  of  women  about  to  have  illegitimate  children 
obtaining  treatment  from  the  council,  it  has  resulted  in 
the  men  who  were  the  fathers  marrying  the  women.  Have 
you  had  any  cases  of  that  kind  ? — I  have  tried  several 
times  to  consummate  a  marriage  in  that  way. 

58262.  Have  you  been  successful? — In  any  I  have 
taken  up. 

58263.  Do  you  think  that  the  facilities  of  accommodation 
that  are  afforded  to  women  tend  to  increase  or  ejicourage 
illegitimacy  ? — No  ;  I  think  it  rather  encourages  the 
husbands  and  fathers  of  the  children  to  neglect  the  pre- 
paration for  the  event. 

58264.  We  now  come  to  the  lock  hospital  cases.  Would 
you  like  to  have  some  power  of  detention  ?— Undoubtedly. 

58265.  You  say  that  these  ailments,  from  your  experience, 
materially  affect  the  health  of  the  popidation  1 — I  think 
they  do,  and  that  is  corroborated  by  medical  opinion. 

58266.  We  now  come  to  the  causes  of  pauperism.  You 
are  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act  and  the  restrictions  of  trades  unions  as  regards  the 
payment  to  be  made  to  persons  beyond  a  certain  age  tend 
to  restrict  the  chance  of  employment  of  people  above  a 
certain  age  ? — Yes. 

58267.  Have  you  any  figures  in  support  of  that  1 — Not 
here  ;  but  that  is  the  expression  of  my  own  opinion  from 
observation. 

58268.  Is  that  the  general  opinion  of  persons  with  whom 
you  come  in  contact  ? — Yes,  of  the  official  class. 

58269.  You  tried  the  experiment  of  interesting  the 
public  in  Poor  Law  questions  by  publishing  a  little 
circular.  Did  it  answer  ? — No,  it  did  not.  It  was  not  so 
much  a  circular  as  a  print  detailed  in  paragraph  106  of  my 

general  public,  evidence,  printed  upon  the  back  of  the  poor  rate  notices. 

About  150,000  would  be  i^rinted,  and  notwithstanding  that, 
I  heard  most  ridiculous  remarks  myself  in  the  cars  about 
Duke  Street  Hospital  and  Oakbank  and  other  places,  as  if 
people  did  not  know  what  they  were  for  ;  they  were  fever 
hospitals,  they  were  maternity  hospitals,  they  were  every- 
thing but  the  right  thing. 

58270.  It  was  not  successful,  because  the  people  did  not 
take  the  trouble  to  read  it '? — Evidently. 

58271.  As  regards  vaccination,  you  would  wish  to  put 
all  that  in  the  hands  of  the  health  authorities  ? — I  think  so. 

58272.  You  have  given  very  full  and  interesting  details 
about  your  system  of  administration.  It  seems  to  me  that, 
all  local  considerations  being  put  on  one  side,  from  the 
administrative  point  of  view  you  could  work  your  system 
over  a  very  much  larger  area  than  at  present  ? — Yes. 

58273.  In  fact,  you  could  really  work  the  whole  of 
Glasgow? — Yes — I  hope  you  will  excuse  my  answering 
that  so  promptly — I  certainly  could  do  that.  The  Cor- 
poration of  Glasgow  look  upon  the  whole  municipality  as  a 
unum  quid,  and  they  have  attempted  to  annex  districts, 
and,  following  that,  to  have  a  unification  of  the  whole  city. 

58274.  Supposing  you  had  a  very  much  larger  area 
Tinder  you,  would  you  be  able  to  work  it  without  largely 
increasing  the  number  of  your  council,  or  do  you  think 
that  thirty-one  would  still  be  sufficient  ? — A  slight  increase 
■jvouid  be  necessary,  but  not  more  than  one-half. 
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58275.  The  keystone  seems  to  be  only  having  one  coun-  Enlargement 
cillor  sitting  at  the  relief  1 — Yes.  of  area  of 

58276.  If  you  had  committees,  as  is  the  practice  in  other  '^^'^''g^l'ility. 
places,  the   whole  thing   would   break  down  1 — Yes,  I 

think  so. 

58277.  You  are  rather  inclined  towards  the  idea  of 
raising  the  money  by  a  national  rate,  with  a  very  strict 
audit  ? — Yes. 

58278.  By  a  national  rate,  you  mean  a  rate  levied  out  of  jg-  , . 

the  same  funds  as  at  present,  but  spread  over  the  whole  of  y  } 
Scotland  ?— Yes. 


Law  rate  and 
central 
authority. 


58279.  Not  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  ?— No. 

58280.  If  you  did  that,  would  it  not  necessarily  follow 
that  the  powers  of  the  local  authorities  would  have  to  be 
very  much  curtailed  and  superseded  almost  by  some  cen- 
tral authority  ? — Undoubtedly,  and  I  think  that  would  be 
a  great  blessing. 

58281.  I  suppose  your  view  is  that  the  administration  of 
the  Poor  Law  should  be  judicial,  and  in  its  results,  as  far  as 
possible  uniform  1 — Yes,  I  say  so  very  strongly. 

58282.  I  suppose  you  feel  that  if  the  element  of  public 
election  is  introduced  every  three  years,  and  there  are  a 

great  many  considerations  other  than  the  Poor  Law,  it  is  ; 
very  difficult  to  get  that  uniformity  and  consistency  which  : 
are  desirable  1 — Yes. 

58283.  You  throw  out  a  suggestion  that  possibly  the 

system  of  taxation  might  be  on  the  basis  of  a  local  income  'I 
tax  % — Yes,  that  is  an  alternative. 

58284.  With  regard  to  Government  grants,  I  see  your 

view  is  that  if  the  grants  are  given,  the  Government  ought  Government 
to  associate  the  giving  of  these  grants  with  certain  condi-  gi'ants-in-aid. 
tions  so  as  to  enable  it  to  keep  a  hold  of  the  general 
administration  ? — I'hat  is  so. 


58285.  Unless  that  is  done,  you  think  these  grants  are 
almost  prejudicial  in  their  ett'ect  upon  the  local  adminis- 
trators 1 — Yes. 

58286.  They  simply  look  upon  it  as  so  much  more 
money  to  spend  ? — Yes. 

58287.  And  they  don't  economise  as  regards  the  local 
rates  % — No. 


58288.  You  are  not  satisfied  with  the  present  system  of 

audit  ?— No.  Need  of 

58289.  There  is  a  great  want  of  uniformity  ?— Yes,  and  reform  in 

a  great  delay.  preseutsystem 

of  audit. 

58290.  Would  you  prefer  the  English  system,  where 
there  are  Local  Government  auditors  who  go  round  and 
give  their  whole  time  ? — So  far  as  it  is  known  to  me,  I 
would  jjrefer  it — I  prefer  something  drastic  and  rapid. 
I  have  had  experience  of  an  auditor's  surcharge  within  the 
last  two  years,  and  the  delay  has  been  heart-breaking. 

58291.  Does  the  auditor  ever  raise  questions  about  the 
aliment  of  a  person  with  outdoor  relief  so  far  as  your 
parish  is  concerned  ? — No. 

58292.  If  you  had  a  national  rate  you  would  get  rid  of 
parochial  settlement  ? — Yes. 

58293.  Do  you  think  you  could  have  much  larger  areas 
than  at  present  ? — Theie  should  be  larger  areas. 

58294.  Have  you  any  arrangement  with  the  big  neigh- 
bouring parishes  as  regards  settlement  ? — We  have  an 
adjustment  committee,  which  was  originally  started  as 
between  Glasgow,  Barony  and  Govan.  After  the  amal- 
gamation Edinburgh  was  brought  into  it.  The  sum  and 
substance  of  the  work  is  that  disputed  cases  of  settlement 
are  decided  by  the  committee  theoretically,  but  really  by 
the  neutral  inspector.  In  addition  to  that,  they  discuss 
matters  of  mutual  importance  to  each  of  the  parishes.  It 
has  wrought  admirably.  {Fur  copij  of  the  Standing  Orders  and 
Rules  of  the  Adjustment  Committee,  see  App.  ULXIV.  {S).) 


Decision  of 
settlement 
cases. 


58295.  Then  as  regards  superannuation,  you  think  that 
the  Poor  Law  service  in  Scotland  should  be  jjut  on  the  .same 
footing  as  officials  of  similar  grade,  or  under  the  same 
category,  in  England  and  Ireland  ? — 1  think  so. 

58296.  Coming  to  particular  classes  of  persons  with 
'vhom  you  have  to  deal,  would  you  put  the  vagrants  under 
the  police,  as  was  suggested  by  the  Departmental  Com- 
mittee ? — I  want  them  put  under  an  active  organisation  of 
some  kind  that  would  control  them. 

58297.  Uniformity  being  more  essential  as  regards  their 
treatment? — Yes.  My  objection  to  the  police — I  must  be 
perfectly  frank — is  that  when  they  start  any  new  idea  they 
work  it  with  great  vigour,  and  then  it  dies  out.  There  are 
quite  sufficient  Acts  of  Parliament  if  they  were  put  in 
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operation.    Glasgow  has  its  own  Police  Act  of  1866  with 

the  amending  statute. 
Reef  to  able-     58298.  Yon  are  not  satisfied  with  the  working  of  the  Act 
bced.  relating  to  inebriates  ? — No. 

58299.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Scottish  law  is  that 
by  statute  you  are  prohibited  from  assisting  the  able-bodied 
poor  or  their  dependants  ;  but  so  far  as  I  can  gather,  you, 
by  utilising  the  doctor  and  by  various  other  methods,  do 
contrive  to  give  relief  to  the  dependants  of  able-bodied 
persons'? — Following  upon  a  circular  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisiion,  issued  a  good  many  years  ago,  we  have  had 
pretty  elastic  minds  in  connection  with  such  cases.  I 
should  like  to  submit  a  list  of  cases  typical  of  what  we  do, 
involving  41  cases  : — 


Mr  James 
Russell 
Motion. 


5  June  1907. 


Applications  for  wives  to  hospital  . 

Children's  admission 

Wife  and  family  .... 

Total  . 

Of  these— 

There  were  w  ithdrawn  . 
Wives  admitted  to  hospital  . 
Kefused ...... 

Refused  but  subsequently  admitted 
Medical  relief  granted  . 

Delayed  

Eeferred  to  the  sanitary 


41 
8 
1 

50 


7 
14 
19 
7 
1 
1 
1 


58300.  What  period  does  that  cover  ? — From  15th  May 
to  16th  August.  These  are  typical  of  the  cases  with  which 
we  deal.    {Hee  App.  GLXIV.  (T).) 

58301.  Would  you  suggest  any  alteration  of  the  letter  of 
the  law,  or  are  you  satisfied  with  the  methods  you  now  have 
of  gettijig  round  the  law,  shall  I  say  ? — Yes,  I  am  quite 
satisfied  with  the  present  arrangements  coupled  with  the 
operations  of  the  distress  committee.  Before  the  distress 
committee  there  was  nothing  awanting  either  in  Poor  Law 
administration  or  charitable  ettbrt  to  meet  the  cases. 

58302.  You  would  maintain  the  law  as  regards  able- 
bodied,  Imt  where  necessity  arises  you  would  deal  with 
them  as  at  present  ? — Yes. 

58303.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  distress  committees  ?  if 
you  are  in  favour,  would  you  have  them  dissociated  from 
the  Poor  Law  ? — I  think  the  distress  committee  is  passing 
through  its  trial,  as  it  were.  I  would  refer  to  paragraph 
141  and  following  paragraphs,  which  contain  proposals 
which  were  approved  of  by  a  committee  of  the  Corporation 
of  Glasgow  and  the  Parish  Council  on  23rd  December  1904. 
These  proposals  were  put  in  type  before  the  creation  of  the 
distress  committee.  Since  then  the  distress  committee  h  ve 
been  good  enough  to  re-consider  these  proposal.?.  I  have 
been  put  in  possessi(m  of  a  print  of  suggested  amendments 
on  the  Unemployed  Act  of  1905.  {Hands  in.  See  App. 
CLXIV.  (U).)  That  should  meut  the  whole  demands  of 
that  class  of  poor. 

58304.  Whilst  on  the  distress  committee,  you  have  come 
in  contact  with  the  class  of  applicants  who  come  up  for 
work.  Do  they  differ  much  from  those  who  come  ordinarily 
iinder  the  Poor  Law  ? — Not  much.  The  distress  committee 
in  Glasgow  has  not  met  the  case  of  the  bona  fide  artisan. 

58305.  You  mean  temporarily  out  of  employment  1 — • 
That  is  so. 

58306.  You  say  it  deals  just  with  a  stratum  that  is  just 
about,  if  not  quite,  in  contact  with  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes. 

58307.  You  make  a  suggestion  as  regards  the  class  of 
boy  or  yoimg  man  concerning  whom  we  have  heard  a 
great  deal  of  evidence,  who,  when  they  leave  school,  do  not 
make  any  effort  to  qualify  themselves  for  permanent  or 
skilled  employment.  Would  you  say  that  that  class  is  on 
the  increase  1 — I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  is. 

58308.  And  you  think  that  some  general  national  effort 
should  be  made  to  morally  improve  their  condition? — Yes, 
something  must  be  done. 

58309.  You  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  ? — Yes. 

58310.  Unless  something  of  a  strong  character  is  done  to 
these  they  will  increase  and  become  a  danger  to  the 
localities  in  which  they  are  1 — Yes.  For  instance,  the 
growing  sons  and  daughters  of  our  people  iipon  the  out- 
door roll  are  better  looked  after  than  those  who  are  not  on 
the  relief  roll.  The  influence  of  the  assistant  inspector  and 
the  influence  of  the  member  of  the  committee  and  such 
like  tend  to  put  these  boys  and  girls  out  to  apprenticeship. 
The  assistant  inspectors  have  instructions  to  that  end. 
Casual  employment,  such  as  running  messages  and  the  like 
is  to  be  deprecated. 


58311.  You  would  say  that  the  children  educated  by  the 
Poor  Law  authorities  and  trained  by  them  have  a  better 
chance  of  success  in  life  than  the  children  of  a  somewhat 
similar  class  who  were  trained  in  the  elementary  schools  ? 
—Yes.   

58312.  Do  you  think  they  do  not  get  the  right  sort  of 
training  or  that  it  is  not  continued  long  enough  ? — They 
neither  get  the  one  nor  the  other. 

58313.  I  think  we  have  considered  your  various  sugges-  Effect  of  Old 
tions  which  follow — I  think  they  speak  for  themselves.  Age  Pensions 
On  the  subject  of  old  age  pensions,  your  conclusions  are  on  family  ties, 
really  embodied  in  the  papers  to  which  you  refer  1 — Yes, 

I  would  refer  to  paragraphs  160  and  161. 

58314.  You  are  afraid  that  it  would  tend  to  weaken  the 
family  ties  ? — Yes. 

58315.  Would  you  say  that  there  is  in  certain  sections 
of  society  a  general  weakening  of  the  family  tie  and  the 
family  system  1 — I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  increasing. 

58315a.  I  assume  that  that  is  associated  a  good  deal  Effect  of  over- 
with  overcrowding  and  the  promiscuity  which  takes  place  ?  crowding  on 
— That  has  certainly  something  to  do  with  it,  but  there  moral 
seems  to  be  in  addition  to  that  a  loss  of  moral  feeling,  degeneracy, 
moral  responsibility  and  restraint.    To  put  it  in  another 
way,  I  think  the  whole  of  the  misery  at  the  present  time 
is  a  moral  question. 

58316.  Although  material  causes  may  have  their  influence, 
you  are  afraid  tliat  there  is  a  moral  degeneracy  amongst  a 
certain  class  ? — Undoubtedly. 

58317.  Resulting  from  their  environment  ? — I  think  the 
people  themselves  make  their  environment.  I  could  take 
you  to  houses  where  you  would  not  be  afraid  to  sleep,  and 
yet  there  will  be  a  house  on  the  same  stairhead  where 
you  would  not  put  your  pig. 

58318.  I  think  I  have  taken  you  through  all  your  re-  Unification 
commendations.     I  do  not  know  that  those  towards  the  of  central 
end  necessitate  any  special  questioning,  they  speak  for  boards, 
themselves.     As   regards  administration  generally,  you 

would  like  all  the  different  central  boards  to  be  merged 
into  one  ? — That  is  not  only  my  own  opinion,  but  the 
opinion  of  the  bulk  of  local  administrators,  official  and 
otherwise. 

58319.  Would  it  save  much  correspondence  ? — Yes. 

58320.  You  are  referred  from  one  department  to  the 
other  ? — Yes. 

58321.  Although  some  of   these  questions  necessarily 
overlap  1 — Yes. 

58322.  You  say  that  that  is  the  general  opinion  of  local 
administrators  ? — Yes. 

58323.  (Mr  Booth.)  The  position  you  occupy  is  that  of 
acting  inspector  ? — No,  Pm  jjast  that  stage.  I  was  acting 
inspector  at  one  time — a  sort  of  myth.  When  my  old  pre- 
decessor retired  m  1885  I  was  appointed  as  chief  assistant 
and  acting  inspector. 

58324.  What  is  your  present  official  position  1 — Inspector 
of  Poor  and  Clerk  to  the  Parish  Council  of  Glasgow. 


58325.  You  have  two  assistants  ? — I  have  about 
officials  altogether. 


eighty 


58326.  But  I  am  speaking  of  those  who  sit  on  your  behalf 
along  with  the  outdoor  inspector? — I  understand.  There 
are  two  of  my  assistants  deputed  to  attend  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  relief,  overlooking  the  district  inspectors,  and 
sitting  as  assessors  with  the  parish  councillor. 

58327.  They  are  really  representing  you,  and  there  are 
two  of  them  ? — Yes. 

58328.  Every  meeting  of  that  kind  is  attended  by  one  of 
them  ? — Yes. 

58329.  There  are    two    sitting    every    day  ? — Nearly 
always. 

58330.  You  yourself  do  not  require  to  do  that,  because 
your  assistants  do  it  ? — Yes,  though  I  am  sent  for  occasion- 
ally. 

58331.  In  cases  of  difficulty? — Yes  ;  and  invariably  three 
or  four  times  a  week  I  go  round  the  whole  office. 

58332.  So  what  is  done  is  done  in  touch  with  you  ? — 
Yes  :  anything  out  of  the  usual  mn  is  known  by  me. 

58333.  And  all  tends  to  maintain  uniformity  ?— Yes  ;  Keed  of 
that  is  a  great  point.  uniformity  in 

58334.  Who  appoints  these  two  that  sit  as  assessors  ?— ^j^^^^"'*'''^' 
I  appointed  them. 
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58335.  From? — From  the  staff.  These  two  men 
been  promoted  from  inferior  positions. 

58336.  {Chairman.)  Subject    to    the  approval 


have 


of  the 


5  June  1907.  council? — Yes. 


Appointment      58337.  {Mr  Booth.)  But  still  you  have  to  be  satisfied  ? 
of  assessors.     — I  have  a  free  hand  in  connection  with  the  appointment 
of  my  assistants. 

System  of  58338.  In  regard  to  appeals,  there  are  three  possible 

appeals.  causes  of  appeal, — first,  the  refusal  to  give  any  relief  ; 

second,  the  insufficiency  of  that  relief  ;  and  third,  the  kind 
of  relief,  whether  indoor  or  outdoor  ? — Yes. 

58339.  Is  the  appeal  with  regard  to  no  relief  always  to 
the  sheriff  ?  The  sheriff  does  not  attend  to  any  appeals 
excepting  when  relief  has  been  refused  ? — That  is  so.  It 
is  very  rarely  that  such  a  case  comes  before  the  appeal 
committee. 

58340.  That  is  to  say,  that  practically  the  appeals  to  the 
sheriff  are  when  relief  has  been  refused  ? — Yes. 

58341.  But  with  regard  to  the  appeal  committee,  it  is 
merely  in  regard  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  relief  ? — Yes, 
and  the  kind  of  relief. 

58342.  If  there  is  a  final  appeal  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  that  may  be  from  either  of  the  two  causes,  either 
insufficiency  or  kind  ? — Yes. 

58343.  So  it  is  a  very  complete  system  ? — I  think  so. 

58344.  It  all  works  both  ways — that  is  to  say,  the  appeal 
can  be  against  there  being  too  much  or  too  little  given  ? — 
Yes. 

Question  as  to  58345.  We  have  had  some  evidence  from  inspectors  that 
uniformity  of  it  is  desirable  that  the  system  in  Scotland  should  be,  so  far 
English  and  ^s  possible,  the  same  as  that  in  England — it  should  be 
Scotch  relief,   m^ifomi  on  both  sides  of  the  Border.    Do  you  share  that 

view  ? — I  think  I  state  in  my  evidence  that  I  prefer  the 

Scottish  system  to  the  English  system. 

58346.  I  am  not  asking  that.  Is  it  desirable  that  for 
certain  reasons  the  two  countries  should  have  a  similarity 
of  systems  1 — 1  don't  think  it  is  vital. 

58347.  The  English  system  is  much  more  outdoor  relief 
than  is  generally  supposed,  but  that  hardly  apj^lies,  as  you 
don't  think  it  matters  1 — I  don't  think  so. 

58348.  With  regard  to  the  areas,  if  you  have  a  national 
system  of  finance  with  regard  to  the  Poor  Law,  areas  will 
still  be  necessary  for  administration  ? — Yes. 

58349.  Do  you  favour  an  ad  hoc  election  of  administrative 
bodies  lor  Poor  Law  purposes  solely  ? — Yes. 

58350.  Woidd  you  favour  all  over  Scotland  the  plan  of 
making  the  local  authority  the  Poor  Law  authority  ? — I  am 
not  tied  down  to  that.  I  think  as  it  is  at  present  it  works 
well  enough,  but  if  there  is  to  be  any  change  it  would  save 
elections  by  having  it  embraced  in  one  body. 

58351.  Would  that  be  for  all  large  bodies  like  Glasgow  ? 
— Not  necessarily,  but  an  election  could  be  conceived 
whereby  certain  men  were  standing  for  the  Town  Council, 
for  the  School  Board,  for  the  Parish  Council.  That  has 
been  suggested  more  than  once. 

58352.  Taking  a  county  area  ? — Yes. 

58353.  {Mr  Palteii.-MncDougall.)  Is  that  not  what  was 
originally  provided  in  the  Act  of  1894,  and  what  the  town 
council  of  Glasgow  objected  to  1 — Yes. 

Administra-  58354.  {Mr  Booth.)  If  you  are  to  have  central  influence, 
tion  through  would  not  the  influence  be  more  easily  exercised  on  bodies 
central  whose  sole  concern  was  the  Poor  Law  administration  ? — I 

control.  don't  think  so. 

58355.  How  much  initiative  would  you  leave  with  the 
local  bodies  if  the  money  is  raised  by  a  national  rate  ?  The 
central  control  must  be  very  great? — I  think  that  is 
essential  when  you  are  dealing  with  administration  of  that 
kind.  For  instance,  as  to  dietary,  with  the  extension  of 
areas,  and  the  national  poor  rate,  it  would  never  do  to  have 
one  poorhouse  with  a  superior  dietary  to  another,  because 
if  you  did  you  would  find  paupers  gravitating  there. 

58356.  Would  it  not  be  easier  to  make  the  central  control 
effective  if  they  were  dealing  with  bodies  that  were  only 
concerned  with  that,  than  if  tliey  were  dealing  with  bodies 
that  were  rating  for  many  other  purposes  for  which  they 
are  comjaletely  resjwnsible  ? — I  don't  think  so.  Would  you 
pardon  me  if  I  refer  specially  to  ])aragraph  168  in  con- 
nection with  the  question  as  to  English  and  Scottish 
administration?  There  are  a  great  many  wants  and  re- 
forms that  could  perfectly  well  be  adjusted  if  the  Local 
Government  Board  in  Scotland  had  the  same  power  as  the 
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English  Board  in  making  orders,  which  orders  shall  become 
effective  after  being  laid  on  the  table  of  Parliament. 

58357.  {The  Bishop  of  Ross.)  I  have  only  one  question  to 
ask  you  in  reference  to  your  Appendix  No.  CLXIV.  (L). 
You  point  out  there  that  the  Catholic  population  of 
Glasgow  is  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  population  ? — Yes. 

58358.  The  total    popidation   is   571,569,   while  the  Pauperism  of 
Catholic  population  is  147,136,  the  Protestant  population  Roman 
being  74 '3  ]3er  cent,  and  the  Catholic  population  25 '7  per  Catholics, 
cent,  of  the  total  population  ? — Yes. 

58359.  You  show  that  while  the  Catholic  population  is 
only  25  "7  per  cent,  of  the  total  population,  the  pauperism 

of  the  Catholics  is  30-7  per  cent.  ? — Yes.  t 

58360.  So  the  pauperism  among  the  Catholic  population  % 
is  greater  than  amongst  the  Protestant  population  ? — Yes. 

58361.  Do  you  think  the  wealth  of  the  city  is  equally 
distributed  over  the  Catholic  population  as  over  the  whole 
jjopulation  ? — No. 

58362.  Could  you  form  any  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
wealth  of  the  Catholic  population  might  be  considerably 
less  than  one-fourth  ? — I  could  not  say. 

58363.  I  think  it  is  quite  evident  that  on  looking  at  the 
Catholic  population  as  a  body,  their  wealth  is  less  than 
that  of  the  Protestant  population? — Yes,  that  is  quite 
evident. 

58364.  And  therefore  it  follows  that  they  have  not  one- 
fourth  of  the  wealth  of  the  city? — Yes,  I  quite  admit 
that. 

58365.  And  probably  they  have  not  one-fifth  or  one- 
sixth  of  the  wealth  ? — Probal^ly. 

58366.  Do  you  think  that  their  pauperism,  considering 
their  wealth,  is  in  excess  of  the  pauperism  of  the  Protestant 
population,  considering  their  wealth  ? — My  answer  to  that 
is  that  I  don't  think  wealth  has  anything  to  do  with  it,  as 
wealth  is  talked  of. 

58367.  But  amongst  a  wealthy  population  you  will  have 
less  pauperism  than  amongst  a  poor  population  ? — I  don't 
think  that  that  is  admitted. 

58368.  I  always  had  that  opinion  so  far  as  my  experience 
went  ;  if  I  went  into  a  poorer  district  I  found  more 
pauperism  than  if  I  went  into  a  well-to-do  district  ? — I 
don't  think  that  prevails. 

58369.  {Professor  Smart.)   You  are  not  aware  of  any  Need  for  ad- 
widesjiread  feeling  among  Poor  Law  officials  that  there  ministrative_ 
ought  to  be  a  drastic  change  in  the  Scottish  Poor  Law  or  t>ut  not  drastic 
in  its  administration  ? — No.  changes  in 

1-1.  •  1  •  existing 

58370-  You  are  not  aware  of  any  dissatisfaction  with  its  Scottish  Poor 
administration  on  the  part  of  the  Scottish  people  ? — No,  Law. 
not  worth  considering. 

58371.  You  would  not  say  that  a  Royal  Commission  was 
called  for  by  Scotland  by  itself  ? — No. 

58372.  But  there  are  a  great  many  administrative 
changes  on  which  you  are  all  agreed  ? — Yes,  what  I  would 
call  domestic  arrangements. 

58373.  Such  as  ?- 
classification. 

58374.  Ins-and-outs  ? — Yes,  protection  of  the  community 
against  phthisical  cases,  leaving  hospitals  prematurely,  and  ' 
a  immber  of  other  details. 

58375.  These  are  things  that  could  easily  be  rectified 
without  overturning  the  system  ? — Yes. 

58376.  Haven't  you  done  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of 
legislation  with  regard  to  ins-and-outs  ? — Yes. 

58377.  Was  that  successful  ?— No. 

58378.  You  would  not  be  prepared  to  accept  an  amalga- 
mation of  the  English  and  Scottish  systems  unless  England 
adopted  the  Scottish  system  ? — That  is  how  I  put  it. 

58379.  Are  you  equally  satisfied  with  the  Parish  Council  ? 
—No. 

58380.  You  have  had  experience  of  the  old  parochial 
boards  ? — Yes. 

58381.  How  would  you  say  the  present  Pari.sh  Councils  Tendency  of 
compare  with  the  parochial  boards  ? — I  think  they  tend  to  Parish  Coun- 
create  pauj^erism  more  than  the  old  arrangement  did.    My       ^°  create 
teaching  up  till  1894  or  thereby  was  that  the  chief  function  paupeiism. 
of  the  parochial  board  was  to  prevent  pauperism.  Since 

then  1  have  had  to  shunt  on  to  the  other  line  and  create 
pauperism. 

58382.  {Mr  Lansbury.)  Is  that  not  rather  because  people's 
ideas  as  to  what  we  mean  by  pauperism  have  changed? — No, 
I  don't  think  so.    What  has  been  borne  in  upon  me  is  that 
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a  number  of  our  members  seem  to  think  that  it  is  a  right 
that  the  applicants  have  got,  and  they  bustle  about  and 
canvass  members  to  get  them  put  on  the  roll,  cases  that 
should  not  be  on  the  roll,  in  the  first  place,  and  if  cases 
that  were  proper  cases  for  relief,  they  should  get  the  offer  of 
the  poorhouse. 

58383.  (Professor  Smart.)  You  are  not  quite  pleased  with 
the  result  of  the  democratic  election  ? — No,  I  am  not 
pleased  with  it. 

58384.  In  what  respects  ? — In  a  variety  of  respects.  It 
appears  to  me  that,  considering  the  democratic  appearance 
of  the  Act  of  1894,  it  has  not  fulfilled  its  functions  at  all. 
It  brought  in  at  that  time  an  inferior  class  of  men,  even 
democratic  men,  if  I  may  call  them  that. 

58385.  You  think  that  is  marked  ?— Yes. 

58386.  Did  it  bring  in  the  publican  to  any  great  extent  ? — 
It  wiped  out  a  certain  class  of  the  publican,  but  it  brought 
in  a  worse  class. 

58387.  What  class  do  you  refer  to  ■?— An  inferior  class  of 
men  altogether,  moral  and  otherwise. 

58388.  Would  you  prefer  that  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  local  administrators  should  be  appointed  by  another 
body,  say  by  the  town  council  ? — Yes  ;  I  am  not  strong 
upon  that,  but  I  think  something  is  required  to  raise  the 
status,  to  give  us  more  men  of  business  capacity  and  judi- 
cial mind,  because  of  the  far-reaching  efl'ects  in  considering 
applications  for  relief  and  the  administration  of  a  huge 
place  like  ours. 

58389.  That  is  not  necessarily  supplied  by  the  property 
qualification — you  would  not  go  back  to  that  ? — No,  but  I 
would  like  to  see  some  co-opted  members  either  from 
charitable  societies,  or  from  such  institutions  as  the  Mer- 
chants' House  or  the  Trades'  House  in  Glasgow,  which  cor- 
respond to  the  great  English  and  London  guilds. 

58390.  You  have  some  co-opted  members  ? — No,  not  now. 
We  had  under  the  old  parochial  board  arrangement  some 
twenty-seven  elected  members  with  a  property  qualifica- 
tion, with  eight  members  appointed  by  the  town  council 
in  the  city  parish.  In  the  landward  parish  of  which  I 
had  charge  we  had  four  members  from  the  kirk  session 
and  four  from  the  Commissioners  of  Supply  of  the 
County. 

58391.  The  Parish  Council  has  no  power  of  co-opting 
members  ? — None  whatsoever. 

58392.  Have  you  any  objection  to  say  what  is  your 
cqjiniou  of  the  relation  of  the  model  lodging-houses  to 
})auperism  1 — I  think  they  create  our  worst  class  of 
pauperism,  young  men  between  twenty  and  fifty,  single  men 
and  widowers,  all  as  detailed  in  my  evidence. 

58393.  Do  you  think  that  the  improvement  of  the 
lodging-house  system  in  Glasgow  has  rather  tended  to 
increase  pauperism  than  otherwise  ? — I  don't  think  it  is 
improved.  The  Corporation  models  or  lodging-houses 
are  certainly  better  than  some  of  the  private  ones  ;  they 
are  more  strict  in  administration,  they  are  more  strict  as 
to  the  persons  they  admit,  and  such  like,  they  close  their 
doors  at  certain  hours.  In  the  so-called  private  models 
there  is  a  terrible  condition  of  affairs. 

58394.  You  draw  that  conclusion  from  the  members  that 
come  to  you  from  the  Corporation  lodging-houses  and  from 
the  private  lodging-houses, — the  greater  numbers  that  come 
from  the  private  lodging-houses  1 — Yes. 

58395.  You  separate  the  private  models  and  common 
lodging-houses.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  distinction  ? 
— A  common  lodging-house  is  a  flat  or  tenement  taken  by 
a  person,  who  takes  in  all  and  sundry.  These  are  registered 
by  the  sanitary  authority.  In  point  of  fact,  a  private 
model  is  just  a  common  lodging-house. 

58396.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  private  model? — A 
pri^•ate  model  is  a  model  carried  on  for  private  profit — a 
private  enterprise. 

58397.  Both  are  the  same, — common  lodging-houses  are 
carried  on  for  profit  too? — Yes,  but  the  common  lodging- 
houses  are  the  worst  of  the  lot. 

58398.  (Mr  Booth.)  Are  they  under  the  supervision  of 
the  police  ? — They  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  sanitary 
authorities. 

58399.  They  are  under  the  same  supervision,  whether 
Corporation  or  private  ? — Yes. 

58400.  [Professor  tSviart.)  There  are  no  casual  wards  in 
Glasgow  1 — No. 

58401.  Their  place  is  taken  by  the  Night  Asylum  for  the 
Houseless  1 — Yes. 


Mr  James 
Russell 
Motion. 


58402.  Can  you  give  us  your  candid  opinion  of  that 
Night  Asylum  ? — It  does  incalculable  harm,  and  I  would 
not  care  if  I  heard  of  its  destruction  to-morrow.   

58403.  In  what  way  ? — The  fact  of  its  existence  being  5  June  1907. 
known  to  all  the  tramps  and  ruffians  in  the  west  of  Scot-  — — 
laud.    They  gravitate  there.    They  know  they  can  get  a  Effectof  model 
night's  lodging  or  a  week's  lodging  if  they  care  to  go  about  lo''ging- 

•  ,  ^  J10US6S  EtIlCl 

It  properly.  ^^elters  on 

58404.  But  you  make  use  of  that  institution  ? — I  make  pauperism, 
use  of  that  institution  for  a  class  of  paiiper  that  deliberately 

leaves  the  poorhouse  for  a  "  burst,"  if  I  may  so  express  it, 
and  deliberately  turns  up  at  eight  or  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  or  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  have  a  list 
here  which  perhaps  you  will  jjermit  me  to  put  in,  a  list  of 
cases  which  were  granted  a  line  to  the  night  asylum  for  one 
night.  There  were  51  cases  in  the  week,  24  females  and  27 
males.  Shall  I  go  over  a  few  of  these  cases,  or  shall  I  put 
in  the  list  ? 

58405.  (Chairman.)  Can  you  condense  your  illustrations  ? 
— Yes,  quite  easily.  The  first  is  a  widow,  sixty-four  years  old, 
ten  of  a  family,  an  absconder  from  the  poorhouse,  husband 
died  in  the  asylum,  seven  applications  since  1890.  Then 
there  is  a  man  fifty-one  years  old,  paralysed,  absconded,  in  and 
out  poorhouse  twenty  times  since  1891,  drunk.  Then  there  is 
another  drunken  man  continually  in  the  Night  Asylum  and 
the  poorhouse,  never  works.  There  is  a  man  thirty-eight  years 
of  age,  a  lazy  moucher,  a  well-known  pest,  and  known  to  be 
drunken,  a  venereal  case,  fifty  apj^li cations  since  1890. 
There  is  a  young  woman,  thirty  years  of  age,  ten  times  charge- 
able, nine  times  claimed  from  other  parishes — that  is  to 
say,  she  has  gone  away,  and  we  have  had  to  bring  her  back. 
She  has  been  an  innjate  of  the  lock  hospital.  And 
so  on.    (For  list  of  cases,  see  App.  ilLXIV.  (P),  No.  2.) 

58406.  (Professor  Smart.)  There  is  no  medical  examina-  Lack  of  medi- 
tion  in  the  Night  Asylum  ? — No,  there  is  no  examination  cal  examina- 
of  any  kind,  so  far  as  I  understand,  beyond  the  visual  tionof  inmates 
examination  by  the  manager.  of  shelters, 

°  .  and  resultant 

58407.  You  mentioned  one  venereal  case  ;  is  not  that  a  dangers, 
very  infectious  thing  ? — Yes. 

58408.  What  is  the  eftect  of  these  people  being  housed 
together  without  an  examination? — There  is  very  great 
danger.  We  have  had  cases  of  smallpox  and  other 
diseases  from  the  Night  Asylum. 

58409.  And  there  is  absolutely  no  medical  exannnation 
at  all  ? — Not  that  I  know  of.  If  anything  goes  wrong,  if 
a  person  takes  sickness,  then  a  medical  man  is  sent  for,  but 
not  till  then. 

58410.  Is  there  any  other  asylum  or  shelter  in  Glasgow 
that  you  would  include  under  the  same  condemnation  as 
the  Night  Asylum  ? — Not  that  I  remember  of. 

58411.  No  .shelter,  the  Salvation  Army  shelter,  for 
instance  ? — I  sometimes  think  that  they  are  pretty  much 
all  the  same.  It  depends  on  the  grade  of  the  Salvation 
Army  shelter.  All  these  contribute  to  bring  from  the 
west  of  Scotland  into  Glasgow  a  class  of  people  that 
should  not  be  with  us.  For  instance,  I  had  three  men 
who  tramped  from  Ayr,  all  suffering  from  venereal 
disease.  I  interviewed  them  myself.  One  of  them  had 
been  in  Ayr  Poorhouse,  and  he  thought  he  had  not  been 
treated  properly  there,  and  he  came  on  tramp.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  another  factor  in  the  matter  is  the  superior 
hospitals  that  we  have  now  which  induce  the  people  to 
come  in  here,  inducing  also  tramps  and  men  who  live 
in  models  to  wait  till  the  very  last  moment  and  apply  for 
relief,  because  they  know  that  the  medical  officer  will 
certify  them  for  Duke  Street  Hospital,  and  they  are  taken 
out  there  in  the  ambulance.  I  had  to  send  a  letter  of  re- 
monstrance to  the  medical  officer  not  a  week  ago  not  to  fill 
up  every  case  for  the  hospital.  The  result  was  that  vagrants 
of  the  very  worst  class  were  getting  into  the  hospital ;  they 
would  be  attended  for  a  few  days  there  until  we  got  them 
shunted  to  Barnhill. 

58412.  Might  the  Night  Asylum  for  the  Houseless  be 
described  as  an  unregulated  casual  ward  ? — It  is  regulated 
by  Superintendent  M'Adie. 

58413.  Would  a  casual  ward  be  worse  than  that? — No. 

58414.  AVould  you  rather  have  a  casual  ward  than  that  ? 
— 1  wish  we  had  had  a  casual  ward  long  before  the  present 
time. 

58415.  You  approve  of  a  casual  ward? — Yes,  in  large 
cities. 

58416.  That  is  a  reform  that  you  v/ould  ask  for  ? — Yes. 

58417.  And  that  means  relief  of  able-bodied  ? — That  has 
sprung  up  since  I  wrote  my  precognition.  Various  points 
have  emerged,  and  that  is  one  of  them.    To  show  you  that 
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it  is  not  only  a  thought  of  yesterday — when  we  took  posses- 
sion of  the  property  that  the  Commissioners  saw  yesterday 
I  had  it  in  contemplation  to  have  a  building  of  some  de- 
scription, a  shelter  of  some  sort  to  meet  these  cases. 

58418.  Could  you  do  that  without  any  alteration  of  the 
Scottish  principle  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

58419.  For  able-bodied  ? — That  is  where  the  discrimina- 
tion would  come  in. 

58420.  Are  these  shelters  licensed  at  all  1—1  could  not 
state  ofF-hand.  1  should  imagine  that  they  will  be  in  the 
category  of  common  lodging-houses  and  registered  by  the 
sanitary  authorities. 

58421.  (Mr  Lansbury.)  Are  they  licensed  if  they  make  no 
profit,  if  they  are  not  run  for  profit  ? — It  does  not  matter. 
If  there  are  so  many  beds,  then  there  are  certain  rules  laid 
down  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

58422.  But  they  have  not  got  any  beds  ? — They  have  got 
something. 

58423.  (Professor  Smart.)  They  lie  on  the  floor  with  a 
wooden  pillow  ? — Yes. 

58424.  Isn't  it  the  case  that  in  Glasgow  the  police 
offices  are  also  utilised  as  night  shelters?  Have  you  any 
statistics  about  that  1 — I  have  particulars  of  an  inquiry 
that  I  made  by  arrangement  with  the  chief  constable.  It 
is  not  public.  We  have  fifteen  or  sixteen  separate  police 
stations.  I  organised  my  staff,  and  they  took  possession  of 
these  stations  from  10  o'clock  at  night  to  2  or  3  o'clock  in 
the  morning. 

58425.  Your  own  officers  did  that  ? — Yes.  We  inter- 
viewed 151  persons — 136  men  and  15  women — and  we 
brought  out  all  the  different  ages.  Two  were  under  twenty, 
9  were  between  twenty  and  twenty-five,  and  so  on  up 
to  fifty  years  of  age,  and  from  fifty  to  sixty-five. 
Then  we  took  the  occupations.  51  were  model 
lodgers,  30  were  avowed  tramps,  35  had  been  in  re- 
ceipt of  parish  relief,  16  had  been  in  prison  and  poor- 
house,  1  had  recently  been  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  5  were 
truly  houseless,  and  7  we  could  not  get  any  statement 
from.  The  57  model  lodgers  and  the  35  that  had  been  in 
receipt  of  parish  relief  frankly  admitted  that  they  had 
reached  their  present  condition  through  drink.  Then  we 
took  their  birth  places,  and  some  other  details.  Perhaps 
I  had  better  hand  this  in  ?  (Hands  in.  See  App.  CLXIV. 
(P),  No.  3.) 

58426.  If  these  people  had  not  gone  to  the  night  asylum 
or  the  police  offices,  where  would  they  have  slept? — • 
Probably  in  some  disused  places. 

58427.  There  is  no  other  place  for  them  ? — No.  I  might 
supplement  that  by  stating  that  when  Mr  Ferguson  and  I 
went  home  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  found 
about  sixty  men  sitting  on  the  seats  in  George  Square.  It 
happened  to  be  a  good  night ;  if  it  had  been  a  wet  night, 
these  men  would  have  been  lying  in  closes  and  on  stairs. 

58428.  Does  that  not  point  to  this,  that  if  there  is  not  a 
casual  ward  given  by  the  Poor  Law,  the  people  will  find  a 
casual  ward  of  their  own  ? — That  is  so.  Probably  one-half 
of  these  people  ought  to  have  been  in  the  poorhouse  ;  they 
were  paupers  in  every  sense  of  the  term. 

58429.  The  Parish  Council  works  in  co-operation  with 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society  in  Glasgow  f — 

58430.  Are  you  a  member  of  that  society  ? — I  have  an 
official  connection  with  it. 

58431.  How  do  you  mean? — I  am  called  to  meetings 
in  connection  with  matters  affecting  Poor  Law  adminis- 
tration, and  I  look  upon  it  as  an  official  connection.  There 
is  an  arrangement  between  the  secretary  and  me,  and  if 
anything  comes  up,  say  about  a  wholesale  supply  of  boots 
to  paupers,  I  give  them  my  advice. 

58432.  There  is  a  very  intimate  connection  ? — ^Yes. 

58433.  Then,  in  regard  to  the  distress  committee, 
some  time  ago  objection  was  made  to  applications  being 
received  by  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  or  by 
the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes ;  and  we  had  to  fight  that  in  the 
distress  committee. 

68434.  You  work  amicably  with  the  distress  com- 
mittee 1 — Yes. 

58435.  What  proportion  of  your  members  are  members 
of  the  distress  committee  ? — Eight. 

58436.  You  have  eight  members  on  the  distress  com- 
mittee ? — Yes  ;  and  Govan  parish  has  three  or  four. 

58437.  I  think  the  investigator  for  the  distress  com- 
mittee is  one  of  your  principal  men  ? — Yes,  Mr  Ferguson. 

58438.  Was  his  appointment  objected  to  ? — Yes,  it  was 


objected  to  by  certain  members,  who  did  not  want  a  Poor 
Law  official  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

58439.  Was  the  appointment  opposed  by  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  members  ? — No,  not  by  more  than  three 
or  four. 

58440.  In  paragraph  141  and  the  following  paragraphs  Proposals  foi 
you  give  the  proposals  which  a  committee  of  the  Cor-  dealing  with 
poration  of  Glasgow  and  the  Parish  council  agreed  upon  vagrants, 
and  approved  of.    Where  were  these  proposals  published  beggars  and 
or  presented  ?  —  They  were  presented  to  my  council  in  l^^^^rs. 
the  first  place  through  the  public  press,  but  I  do  not 
remember  that  any  newspaper  comment  was  made  on 
them. 

58441.  Were  they  presented  to  any  Government  body  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  I  sent  a  copy  to  the  Secretary  for  Scot- 
land, and  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  to  the  late  Secretary  for 
Scotland,  Lord  Dunedin,  who  used  to  be  Mr  Graham- 
Murray. 

58442.  Were  they  not  drawn  up  on  some  special 
occasion  when  there  was  something  new  that  you  wished 
to  get  carried  out  ? — That  was  the  object  in  view.  23rd 
December  1904  was  the  date  of  the  inception  of  the  thing, 
as  it  were. 

58443.  To  what  body  did  you  present  these  proposals  ? 
— First  to  the  Parish  Council. 

58444.  Only  for  their  information  ?— For  their  informa- 
tion and  to  get  their  support  ;  ultimately  going  before  the 
Corporation  and  the  committee  of  the  Corporation  working 
on  the  unemployed  question  at  the  time. 

58445.  May  I  ask  if  you  agree  with  these  proposals  on 
the  whole  ? — They  are  my  own  proposals.  They  have 
been  supplemented  by  the  print  which  I  put  in  a  little 
ago. 

58446.  You  think  that  |labour  colonies  of  one  kind  or 
another  are  necessary  to  supplement  the  Poor  Law? — 
Yes. 

58447.  The  only  kind  of  labour  colony  that  you  mention 
is  a  penal  colony  ? — Yes. 

58448.  You  are  aware  that  labour  colonies  of  other 
kinds  are  being  widely  advocated.  The  distress  com- 
mittee is  thinking  not  of  a  penal  colony  at  all  ?— I  do 
not  know  how  they  will  get  it  filled  without  that  class. 
There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  have  one  large 
labour  colony  with  classification. 

58449.  You  would  require  strict  classification  ? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

58450.  The  labour  colony  at  Midlochardwoods  is  a 
labour  colony  reformatory,  a  sort  of  sanatorium  ? — It  is  as 
nearly  penal  as  it  can  be. 

58451.  That  is  to  say,  the  people  have  to  stay  there 
for  some  time  ? — They  are  threatened  if  they  go  away. 
I  have  tried  it,  and  that  is  the  only  way  to  get  them  to 
stay  there. 

58452.  What  do  you  threaten  them  with  ? — To  send 
them  back  to  Barnhill  to  the  test  department. 

58453.  (Mr  Lansbury.)  They  would  be  able-bodied  ? — 
Partially.  They  expressed  a  desire  to  do  for  themselves 
outside,  but  we  doubted  that.  We  wanted  to  give  them 
a  trial  and  they  were  sent  there,  but  the  thing  was  a 
failure. 

58454.  (Professor  Smart.)  In  paragraph  148  you  say  that 
county  councils  should  be  empowered  to  combine  with 
the  Board  for  the  acquisition  of  land.  That  is  a  power, 
I  think,  conferred  by  the  English  BiU,  but  not  given  by 
the  Scottish  Bill  ? — That  is  so,  so  far  as  I  remember. 

58455.  You  approve  of  the  principle  of  the  English 
Small  Holdings  Bill  ? — Yes.  I  would  like  to  see  this 
extended  ;  land  pre^ntly  of  no  use  to  anybody  might 
be  utilised  by  Government  or  some  other  authority  for 
reclamation.  That  is  what  I  mean  chiefly  under  that 
clause. 

58456.  But  it  is  the  power  to  the  county  council  that  is 
the  important  thing  there  ? — Yes,  undoubtedly. 

58457.  (Mr  Gardiner.)  Would  you  desire  any  increase  in  Superinten- 
the  power  of  the  superintendents  under  the  Local  Govern-  dents  to  be 
ment  Board  ?— I  would  have  superintendents  also  auditors,  auditors. 
The  inspectors  and  local  officers  ought  to  be  dependent  in 

a  great  measure  on  these  auditors.  The  auditors  ought  to 
come  and  look  at  the  books  and  tell  us  whether  we  are 
working  right,  whether  this  person  or  the  other  person  is 
being  too  highly  alimented  in  relation  to  the  whole  and  in 
relation  to  the  neighbourhood. 

58458.  You  would  like  the  number  of  superintendents 
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to  be  increased  ? — Yes,  certainly,  and  they  should  also  act 
as  auditors.  There  should  be  no  special  auditor  as  such.  I 
would  like  the  superintendent  to  come  as  my  guide, 
philosopher,  and  auditor. 

58469.  You  prefer  that  to  the  English  system  of  having 
a  special  audit  department  under  the  Local  Government 
Board? — These  would  be  under  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

58460.  But  it  is  a  special  department  in  England  ? — It 
would  be  a  special  department  in  that  sense, — the  super- 
intendents would  meet  in  the  head  office  and  consult  as  to 
what  would  be  a  surcharge,  and  so  on. 

58461.  Each  superintendent  would  have  a  competent 
accounting  clerk  under  him  ? — Not  necessarily. 

58462.  You  would  not  expect  him  to  go  through  long 
columns  of  figures,  would  you  ? — I  would  look  upon  that 
as  a  detail. 

58463.  But  it  is  an  important  one  ? — Yes,  I  admit  that. 

58464.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  desirability  of 
increasing  the  power  of  the  central  authority  by  some 
system  of  Government  grants  distributed  on  lines  parallel 
to  those  followed  by  the  Board  of  Education  ? — I  am  not 
sure  that  I  understand  the  reference  to  the  Board  of 
Education. 

58465.  Their  grants  are  distributed  on  the  report  of  the 
inspector  as  to  whether  the  education  is  satisfactory,  and  so 
on.  Would  you  like  to  see  a  similar  system  introduced 
into  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  would  like  to  see  more  elasticity  in 
connection  with  these  grants  and  their  distribution. 

58466.  Take  the  question  of  the  sick  poor  in  a  work- 
house hospital.  Suppose  the  inspector  thinks  that  the 
supply  of  nurses  is  quite  inadequate.  In  that  case,  in  pre- 
senting his  report  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  his 
criticism  to  the  Parish  Council,  he  would  say  that  unless 
the  nurses  were  more  numerous  he  would  have  to  recom- 
mend the  Board  to  refuse  the  grant  next  year  ? — Yes,  I 
agree  with  that.  It  would  be  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
grant  is  given  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the 
insane. 

58467.  Yes. 
Yes. 


say  that  that  man  ultimately  commenced  business  for  Mr  James 
himself.  Russell 

Motion. 

58481.  Did  he  remain  on  the  Council? — No,  he  was  put   
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It  all  tends  to  strengthen  the  inspector  ? — 


56468.  And  in  a  backward  district  it  might  produce  a 
great  benefit  to  the  poor  1 — I  agree  with  that. 

56469.  {Mr  Lansbury.)  With  regard  to  the  personnel  of 
the  Parish  Council,  in  paragraph  4  you  have  given  a  list  of 
the  occupations  of  the  members  of  your  council.  Most  of 
these  could  have  been  elected  before  the  qualification  was 
lowered  1 — No. 

58470.  Solicitors  ?— Yes. 

58471.  Draper  and  clothier? — Probably  three  or  four. 

58472.  Only  three  or  four  out  of  the  lot  1 — Yes,  as  then 
ineligible. 

58473.  What  was  your  rating  qualification? — £20  of 
rent.  Under  the  old  arrangement  voters  had  so  many 
votes  according  to  the  rental,  but  £20  was  the  qualifica- 
tion. 

58474.  Wliat  I  meant  was  this,  these  gentlemen  who  are 
here  would  stand  ? — Not  all  of  them. 

58475.  But  the  greater  proportion  of  them  ? — Yes. 

58476.  What  is  it  now  that  is  bad  from  the  point  of 
relief  ?  Do  members  really  take  cases  that  the  ofl&cer  can 
prove  to  be  immoral  and  bad?— Yes,  somehow  or  other 
they  are  the  best  at  inventing  excuses  and  side  issues  that 
ever  I  knew  of. 

58477.  That  is  nothing  singular  to  one  section  of  the 
community,  is  it.  If  we  want  to  find  excuses  we  are 
always  ingenious  ? — Yes,  and  that  seems  to  be  brought  to  a 
very  high  point  with  us. 

58478.  Is  that  as  regards  the  poorer  members  of  your 
council  ? — Not  necessarily. 

58479.  What  I  really  want  to  get  at  is  this,  are  the 
labour  members  of  your  council  the  people  who  you  want 
us  to  believe  do  the  damage  when  any  damage  is  done  ? — 
In  some  cases.  Might  I  illustrate  that  by  stating  that  one 
gentleman  gave  an  expression  at  a  meeting  when  dietary 
and  other  matters  in  general  were  being  discussed,  causing 
an  increase  of  the  rate, — he  said  he  did  not  care  though 
the  rate  was  increased  20s.  in  the  £,  .it  was  only  so  much 
to  him,  and  it  was  not  worth  the  price  of  a  glass  of  beer. 

58480.  Of  course  it  is  stated  that  a  very  high  authority 
in  London  said  something  of  the  same  character  some  years 
ago.    It  is  not  only  the  poor  man  that  says  that  ? — I  might 
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58482.  That  showed  that  the  people  did  not  appreciate 
him  ? — That  is  so. 

58483.  So  the  electors  took  care  of  themselves? — After 
the  damage  was  done. 

58484.  The  members  are  only  elected  every  three  years  ? 
—Yes. 

58485.  This  member  was  only  one  of  thirty-one.  There 
were  thirty  other  members  to  keep  him  in  order  ? — Yes. 

58486.  He  could  not  of  his  own  will  do  the  mischief  ;  he 
had  to  get  the  support  of  at  least  a  majority  ? — It  is  almost 
impossible  to  convey  to  you  the  character  of  this  particular 
gentleman,  how  he  seemed  to  carry  everything  he  wanted 
by  brute  force,  and  we  are  suffering  from  that  to-day. 

58487.  In  the  same  way,  in  giving  relief  to  bad  appli- 
cants?— No,  in  another  direction  in  connection  with  the 
buildings. 

58488.  I  am  on  the  question  of  giving  outdoor  relief  to 
bad  people  ? — I  think  that  is  brought  out  in  a  paragraph 
which  I  will  bring  under  your  notice  immediately.  My 
point  is  that  a  good  deal  of  misery  would  have  been  saved 
if  the  recommendations  of  the  assistant  inspectors  had  been 
taken  at  the  time. 

58489.  Does  that  go  on  to  any  very  large  extent  ? — Pretty 
considerable.  If  it  had  only  been  to  a  small  extent  I 
would  never  have  ventured  to  ventilate  the  subject. 

58490.  The  person  at  the  committee  who  acts  as  assessor 
is  not  the  gentleman  in  the  chair  ;  it  is  your  assistant,  and 
he  is  known  as  the  assessor  ? — Yes. 

58491.  Does  the  inspector  appeal  against  the  decision,  or 
does  the  gentleman  who  represents  you  appeal  against  the 
decision  of  the  councillor  that  is  acting  ? — After  the  meet- 
ing is  over  and  the  gentleman  retires,  if  there  is  any 
doubtful  case,  then  Mr  Ferguson  or  Mr  King  comes  to  me, 
and  we  consult  together  as  to  precedent  and  whether  I 
should  appeal  the  case  or  not. 

58492.  Do  I  understand  you  aright,  that  wherever  it  is 

possible  you  do  give  outdoor  relief  ? — Yes. 

58493.  Do  you  agree  with  that  ? — Yes.    I  have  stated 
that  publicly  over  and  over  again. 

58494.  That  where  a  person  is  a  decent,  respectable  per- 
son, you  want  him  to  have  outdoor  relief? — ^Yes. 

58495.  And  you  don't  think  that  that  is  a  bad  policy  1 — 
No. 

58496.  How  would  you  elect  the  committee  to  deal  with  Need  of  re- 
charities  ? — You  mean  this  supposed  commission  ?  organising 

c  h  Airitios  • 

58497.  Yes,  how  would  you  get  it  elected  ? — I  have  not 
thought  of  the  process  of  election,  but  I  am  strongly  of 
opinion  that  the  Local  Government  Board,  the  central 
authority  subject  to  Parliament,  should  have  a  good  deal 
to  say  in  connection  with  it. 

58498.  As  to  how  it  should  be  set  up  ? — Yes. 

58499.  But  it  would  have  to  represent  everybody  in  the 
particular  district  1 — Yes. 

58500.  You  would  have  to  take  in  the  trades  unions  and 
everybody  ? — Yes. 

58501.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  charitable 
funds  in  Glasgow,  if  properly  administered,  would  enable 
you  to  abolish  the  Poor  Law  relief  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  I 
have  a  return  here  for  the  whole  of  Scotland  in  connection 
with  endowed  charity.  It  is  certainly  a  drop  in  the  bucket, 
but  the  amount  of  money  collected  in  Glasgow  for  a  year 
for  a  variety  of  charitable  objects,  if  it  were  put  along  with 
this,  would  materially  relieve  the  public  of  the  provision 
for  outdoor  relief. 

58502.  You  think  that  the  money  now  is  very  much 
wasted  ? — I  think  so. 

58503.  Some  people  get  too  much  and  other  people  do  not 
get  anything  at  all  ? — Yes. 

58504.  What  you  are  asking  for  is  a  reorganisation  of  all 
these  charities  ?— Yes,  educational  endowments  and  such 
like.  I  think  there  is  more  money  spent  upon  printing 
the  names  of  the  donors  than  is  spent  on  the  people  for 
whom  the  charities  are  meant. 

58505.  You  have  been  boarding  children  out  in  Glasgow  Children 
with  their  mothers  ? — We  don't  look  upon  this  as  an  ordi-  boarded  with 
nary  boarding  out.    We  adopt  the  principle  of  boarding  tlieir  mothers, 
out  by  alimenting  them  to  the  highest  extent. 
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58506.  Have  you  found  that  you  have  been  able  really 
to  judge  the  decent  women  ? — Yes. 

58507.  You  found  the  bad  ones  out  and  knocked  them 
off  ?— Yes. 

58508.  You  give  us  a  return  somewhere  ? — Yes. 

58509.  You  do  agree  that  where  a  mother  is  a  decent 
woman,  and  has  three  or  four  children,  it  is  a  proper  thing 
to  give  her  sufficient  money  so  that  she  does  not  have  to 
potter  about  and  work,  but  can  really  look  after  her 
family  ? — Yes. 

58510.  It  all  depends  on  the  selection  of  the  women  and 
proper  supervision  afterwards  ? — Yes.  Each  woman  ought 
to  be  considered  upon  her  own  appearance,  her  house,  and 
her  children.  Some  women  can  control  the  spending  of 
20s.,  while  there  are  others  that  I  would  not  trust  with  a 
shilling  extra,  because  it  would  be  their  ruin. 

58511.  Where  you  have  a  decent  woman,  you  believe  in 
allowing  her  to  bring  up  her  children  ? — Certainly.  We 
invoke  the  aid  of  clergymen,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  to 
visit  as  frequently  as  they  can  and  disclose  to  us  anything 
which  they  think  would  be  to  her  advantage. 

58512.  You  built  a  very  fine  hospital  at  Stobhill  ? — 
Yes. 

58513.  You  have  done  that  for  the  express  purpose  of 
encouraging  people  to  come  and  get  well  1 — Yes. 

58514.  Is  that  not  encouraging  people  to  become 
paupers  1 — No,  I  never  looked  at  it  in  that  way. 

58515.  That  brings  me  back  to  the  point  I  raised  :  is  it 
not  true  that  there  are  some  things  in  life,  which  society 
deals  with  now,  which  really  do  not  come  in  the  same 
category  as  what  I  would  call  ordinary  paupers,  persons 
who  have  been  immoral  and  bad  and  altogether  wrong? 
You  rather  want  to  encourage  respectable  persons  who  have 
a  complaint  not  to  think  that  they  are  being  pauperised  but 
to  come  for  their  own  sake,  and  you  give  them  relief  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  1 — Yes.  Stobhill  was  really  built 
for  the  improvement  of  a  certain  type  of  indoor  poor  who 
would  not  go  into  the  poorhouse. 

58516.  I  understand  that,  and  therefore,  of  course,  your 
numbers  will  go  up  if  you  have  built  a  place  that  they 
will  come  into  ? — But  still  they  were  paupers  nevertheless 
before  they  reached  us.  Probably  they  were  getting  out- 
door relief  and  living  in  squalor.  They  would  not  go  to 
the  poorhouse  as  such,  but  they  Avent  to  the  hospital. 

58517.  Would  you  give  them  outdoor  relief  if  they  were 
living  in  squalor  ? — They  were  living  in  squalor  qua  their 
disease. 

58518.  In  any  case  you  have  done  this  for  the  express 
purpose  of  getting  people  to  understand  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  get  better  and  not  to  stop  away  ? — Yes,  improving 
the  condition  of  these  people. 

58519.  Following  on  the  question  of  the  Lord  Bishop, 
would  it  not  be  true  to  say  that  the  Catholics  are  here 
doing  rather  the  casual  work  of  the  district?  They  are 
casually  employed  rather  than  regularly  employed,  and 
that  may  account,  to  some  extent,  for  the  large  percentage 
that  you  get  of  them  ? — Yes,  that  is  quite  right. 

58520.  Have  you  thought  whether  you  ought  not  to 
grade  labour  colonies  ?  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you 
wanted  one  big  one,  and  to  have  a  strict,  rigid  classification 
there.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  smaller  ones  and 
start  with  one  as  a  kind  of  sieve  through  which  you  sorted 
out  the  good  and  the  bad,  retaining  one  for  the  really  bad 
and  another  for  the  decent  men,  holding  out  the  hope  to 
the  men  in  the  bottom  colony  that  they  may  come  to  the 
top,  and  through  it  into  independent  life  again  ? — I  think 
that  might  be  attained  in  the  one  colony. 

58521.  Have  you  seen  any  of  these  colonies? — 1  have 
seen  Hadleigh,  and  three  in  the  vicinity  of  Berlin. 

58522.  The  experience  of  those  in  England  is  that  you 
really  cannot  classify  in  one  colony  unless  you  built  walls 
and  had  sections? — I  think  it  could  be  done.  Of  course 
the  whole  thing  is  dependent  on  getting  the  proper  man 
as  officer. 

58523.  And  your  power  to  keep  them  employed  ? — I 
think  that  could  be  attained  easily  enough. 

58524.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  experience,  because  we  have 
not  had  enough  experience.  The  little  experience  we 
have  had  is  rather  against  you  ? — Withojiit  being  invidious, 
and  at  the  risk  of  mentioning  names,  if  I  had  power  to  put 
Mr  Henderson,  Governor  of  Barnhill,  in  charge  of  a  colony, 
I  guarantee  that  the  colony  would  be  wrought  to  your 
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satisfaction,  no  matter  what  kind  of  mixed  people  you 
had. 

58525.  You  have  described  in  your  statement  of  evidence  Procedure  oi 
the  system  that  you  follow  in  regard  to  contracts  ? — Yes 

58526.  You  have  one  officer  whose  business  it  is  to  see 
that  the  goods  are  supplied  up  to  sample  ? — Yes. 

58527.  And  he  carries  that  work  on  without  further 
instructions  ? — Yes. 

58528.  Your  system  of  opening  the  tenders  and  scheduling 
them  is  all  done  before  they  come  to  the  Council  ?— Yes, 
before  they  conie  to  the  Contracts  Committee.  The  schedules 
are  opened  by  this  clerk  in  the  presence  of  the  convener 
and  sub-convener  of  the  committee,  and  initialled  by  the 
former  gentleman. 

58529.  You  do  not  have  any  trouble  with  your  Council 
about  the  contracts? — No,  we  have  less  trouble  in  the 
Contracts  Committee  than  any  other  committee. 

58530.  That  is  rather  good  as  regards  your  Council,  is  it 
not,  where  a  large  amount  of  money  is  being  spent  ?  This 
can  be  put  against  the  other  things  that  you  have  been 
saying  against  them,  that  where  there  is  a  large  amount 
of  money  involved  each  year,  they  hand  that  work  over 
practically  to  an  expert  to  carry  through  for  them,  so  there 
is  no  favouritism  about  the  contracts  at  all  1 — No,  it  is  the 
cleanest  part  of  the  administration. 

58531.  That  is  to  the  good  of  the  democratic  Parish 
Council  ? — Undoubtedly  ;  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that.  I 
would  like  to  put  in  two  letters  bearing  upon  the  Night 
Asylum  which  I  omitted  to  mention  at  the  moment. 
These  are  letters  written  by  Mr  John  Adam,  dated  6th 
May  1905  and  23rd  August  1905.  {Hands  in  letters.  App. 
GLXIV.  (P),  No.  4.)  Mr  Adam  was  at  that  time  one  of  the 
directors.  He  had  also  been  for  long  associated  with  Poor 
Law  administration. 

58532.  (Mr  Chandler.)  The  population  of  Glasgow  parish 
is  roughly  600,000,  so  it  is  a  very  large  parish  ? — Yes. 

58533.  I  take  it  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
population  might  be  described  as  belonging  to  the  artisan 
and  labouring  classes  ? — ^Yes. 

58534.  Are  they  fairly  well  organised  in  their  trades 
unions  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

58535.  In  your  paragraph  105,  you  mention  as  one  of  the  Oompensatio| 
causes  of  pauperism  the  liability  of  employers  under  the  Acts  as  cansi 
Compensation  Acts  and  the  restrictions  of  trades  unions,  of  pauperisjj 
causing  only  the  young  and  able-bodied  to  be  employed, 
and  the  elderly  men  having  no  chance  of  regular  work. 
Your  opinion  as  insjDector  of  such  a  large  parish  as  this  is 
entitled  to  respect.  I  should  like  to  know  a  little  more 
about  that  subject.  I  take  it  that  by  restrictions  of  the 
trades  unions  you  mean  that  they  maintain  a  minimum 
wage  ? — Yes,  and  they  deal  with  apprentices,  and  a  great 
many  things  of  that  kind. 

58536.  Was  not  the  trade  in  your  parish,  for  quite  a  long 
period  prior  to  1906,  in  a  very  depressed  condition  ? — Yes, 
some  trades. 

58537.  The  shipbuilding  ? — No,  the  shipbuilding  has 
been  fairly  busy  for  some  years  past. 

58538.  But  prior  to  1906,  was  there  not  considerable 
depression  ? — There  was  a  good  deal  of  depression  following 
upon  the  engineers'  strike. 

58539.  That  is  further  back  ?— Yes.  Speaking  from 
recollection,  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  serious  difficulty 
necessitating  any  observation  being  taken  of  it  through 
applications. 

58540.  The  unemployed  skilled  artizan  class  would  not 
come  under  your  notice  at  all  ? — No. 

58541.  So  if  there  were  large  numbers  of  those  out  of 
employment  you  would  not  know  about  them  ? — We  would 
know  about  their  relatives  and  dependents,  their  mothers 
and  mothers-in-law  becoming  chargeable.  That  is  how  we 
know. 

58542.  I  assume  you  believe  that  were  it  not  for  these 
restrictions  there  would  be  ample  work  for  these  older  men 
and  for  the  younger  men  too  ? — A  certain  class  of  work. 

58543.  How  do  you  account  for  the  emigration  from 
Glasgow  to  Canada  and  so  on  still  increasing? — I  cannot 
understand  it.  I  believe  some  13,000  or  15,000  people  have 
left  within  the  last  three  months. 

58544.  One  would  assume  that  they  would  not  go  away  if 
they  were  able  to  find  employment  here.  They  are  the 
younger  and  strongest  and  most  fit  of  our  working-class 
people.  I  should  like  to  follow  this  matter  up.  Refer  to 
your  statistical  report  for  the  half  year  ending  15th  May 
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impensation  1907,  and  look  at  the  commencement.  You  begin  there 
:ts  as  causes  with  the  number  of  new  cases,  and  you  give  in  the  first 
pauperism,  instance  3,139  new  cases  within  that  half  year.  On  the 
following  page  those  3,139  cases  are  given  in  a  very  interest- 
ing table,  with  the  causes  which  have  brought  them  about 
— accident,  criminality,  desertion,  drink,  illegitimacy  and 
so  on,  and  old  age.  There  is  nothing  there  that  I  can 
discover  that  could  be  attributed  to  the  Employers'  Liability 
Act  or  to  the  trades  unions  1 — No,  that  is  true  ;  they  are 
side  issues,  but  these  are  the  main  principles  of  the  causa- 
tion of  these  cases.  Take,  for  instance,  old  age  with 
relatives  able  to  assist,  old  age  without  relatives  able  to 
assist.  These  cases  to  which  you  are  referring  are  embodied 
in  those  cases,  although  not  brought  out  and  specifically 
stated  there.  As  members  of  the  Commission  would  notice 
yesterday,  we  have  men  coming  to  our  application  room 
wearing  glasses,  and  they  tell  us  quite  frankly  that  they 
have  been  put  away  because  they  had  to  put  on  glasses 
to  do  their  work,  and  the  foreman  told  them  to  clear  out. 

58545.  Would  it  be  possible  to  follow  up  one  of  those 
cases  and  give  us  particulars  privately  ?— Yes,  I  shall  do  so 
with  pleasure.  I  shall  take  particular  note  of,  say,  a  dozen 
cases  from  to-day.  {As  to  this  the  witness  subsequently  sent  the 
following  note: — "Kegarding  the  effect  of  the  Workmen's 
'  Compensation  Act  as  a  producer  of  pauperism,  I  have  not 
'  been  able  to  obtain  what  might  be  termed  "directevidence." 
'  Applicants  for  relief  frequently  make  the  statement  that 

•  when  one  is  over  40  years  of  age  there  is  no  chance  of  em- 

*  ployment  in  certain  grades,  and  I  think  it  is  generally 
'  recognised  tliat,  with  the  liability  now  attaching  to  em- 

•  ployers,  they  w  ill  not  employ,  if  they  can  help  it,  any  who 
'  are  known  to  be  of  dissipated  habits  or  who  may  be  suffering 
'  from  some  physical  disability.  When  that  is  the  case  it  is 
'  bound  to  affect  pauperism,  although,  as  I  have  stated,  it  is 
'  difficult  to  give  cases  directly  in  point.") 

58546.  {Chairman.)  Yow  will  perhaps  send  us  a  dozen 
cases  ■? — Yes,  I  will  do  that. 

58547.  {Mr  Chandler.)  In  the  Appendix  {A^pp.  CLXIV. 
{H.))  you  have  a  table  showing  typical  cases  on  outdoor  roll, 
with  young  dependents  and  extent  of  incomes,  etc.,  as  at  the 
middle  of  January  1893.  There  are  two  cases,  1092  and  1844, 
which  appear  to  me  to  be  identical,  namely,  a  mother  with 
three  children  imder  twelve  years  in  each  case.  Their  treat- 
ment appears  to  be  very  different ;  in  one  case  the  aliment 
wasls.9|d.,  while  in  theother  case  it  was  11  jd.  Would  there 
be  any  circumstances  that  we  do  not  see  there  that  would 
cause  that  distinction  in  the  treatment? — The  Is.  9|d.  is 
the  average  amount  per  head  per  week  for  the  whole 
income  ;  it  is  not  the  aliment,  it  is  the  whole  money  coming 
into  the  house. 

58548.  What  do  the  remarks  refer  to,  "28/1/95.  12s. 
'  three  months  and  off  roll,"  etc.  ?  Was  that  when  the 
cases  were  reviewed,  after  they  were  found  to  be  in  that 
condition  ? — Yes.  The  original  condition  of  things  in 
January  1893  is  embraced  up  to  the  column  of  remarks  ; 
thereafter  we  instituted  an  inquiry  as  to  where  they  had 
gone  and  as  to  what  had  become  of  them  since,  and  this  is 
the  result  here. 

58549.  It  gives  the  position  of  the  case  at  that  time  ? — 
Yes. 

58550.  {Mr  Phelps.)  In  paragraph  45  of  your  statement 
you  state  that  the  outdoor  relief  is  paid  weekly  and 
monthly,  and  that  you  pay  the  poor  in  a  large  hall  in  the 
chambers  and  in  church,  and  other  halls  in  numerous 
districts  of  the  city.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  good  principle  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  so. 

58551.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  system  of  paying 
people  in  their  own  houses  1—  We  have  a  few  such  cases.  I 
am  bound,  under  the  rules  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
to  deliver  the  aliment  to  a  person  who  is  not  able  to  come 
for  it. 

58552.  Do  you  think  the  knowledge  you  so  get  is 
valuable  1 — Not  specially  so. 

Question  as  lo  58553.  Referring  to  Appendix  CLXIV.  (C),  I  would  call 
suflSciency  of  your  attention  to  the  last  case,  and  ask  you  if  you  think  that 
attention  to    is  satisfactory  ? — Is  that  the  case  June  6th  ? 

58554.  Yes  ? — I  think  we  did  our  work  very  well  there. 

58655.  Read  the  last  two  lines?— "Got  Dr  Mitchell  at 
'  home  ;  he  visited  at  seven  o'clock  and  certified  case  unfit 
'  for  removal ;  nurse  not  asked  to  attend,  as  no  accommoda- 

*  tion.    Patient  died  11.30  p.m." 

58556.  That  is  to  say  a  dying  man  was  left  in  his  house 
with  three  drunken  women,  and  no  attention  or  care  v^hat- 
ever?— But  the  whole  thing  came  up  that  night  at  6.25. 
We  did  not  know  of  it  till  then. 

58557.  Quite  so.    The  result  is  that  a  dying  man  is  left 
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with  three  drunken  women  in  the  house,  and  no  attention    Mr  James 
whatever  ? — There  must  have  been  some  explanation  there,  Russell 
In  all  probability  the  doctor  would  tell  the  nurse  that  she  Motion. 
was  not  required,  that  there  was  no  use  for  her  there,  and 
that  it  would  not  be  very  safe.    That  is  my  hazy  recollec- 
tion of  the  case  at  the  moment. 

58558.  You  think  there  has  been  an  actual  decay  of  the 
sense  of  responsibility  among  the  poorer  population  ? — Not 
only  among  the  poorer  population,  but  among  the  artisan 
population  as  well. 

58559.  Has  there  been  also  a  decay  in  the  sense  of 
providence  ? — Yes. 

58560.  Do  you  attribute  that  at  all  to  the  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law  ?— No. 

58561.  You  do  not  think  that  the  Poor  Law  figures  very 
largely  in  people's  lives  ? — No. 

58562.  People  do  not  look  forward  to  enjoying  Poor  Law 
relief  in  their  old  age  and  become  improvident  in  conse- 
quence ? — No. 

58563.  You  think  that  co-operation  with  charity  would  Co-operation 
be  valuable.    Can  you  account  for  the  very  small  amount  of  Poor  Law 
of  co-operation  which  has  taken  place  in  Glasgow  ?    I  see  ^^^'•^  charity, 
out  of  20,000  cases  with  which  you  dealt  only  seven  were 

referred  to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  ? — Yes,  but 
that  is  a  society  not  for  administering  relief,  but  for  investi- 
gating cases. 

58564.  And  referring  them  to  the  appropriate  sources  of 
relief  ?— Yes. 

58565.  There  were  twenty  that  were  sent  to  convalescent 
homes  ? — Yes. 

58566.  So  that  twenty-seven  is  the  total  number  of  cases 
in  which  the  aid  of  charity  is  invoked  ? — Probably. 

58567.  Can  you  explain  that  ?    Is  your  Board  averse  to 
their  co-operation  ? — No. 

58568.  Can  you  give  any  explanation  of  the  small  number 
of  cases  ?  You  will  find  it  on  page  7  of  the  half-yearly 
report  that  you  handed  in.  You  will  see  that  out  of  21,388 
applications  five  were  referred  to  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  and  nineteen  were  sent  to  convalescent  homes? — Yes 

585C9.  That  is  to  say,  twenty-four  of  those  cases  only 
were  assisted  from  a  charitable  source  ? — No,  no.  These 
five  cases  out  of  the  21,388  we  could  not  legally  assist,  and 
we  sent  them  to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society.  Then 
the  nineteen  cases  were  sent  to  convalescent  homes  inde- 
pendent of  our  own  organisation. 

58570.  ]5ut  do  I  gather  that  out  of  these  21,388  there 
were  no  other  cases  for  which  charitable  assistance  would 
have  been  more  suitable  than  Poor  Law  assistance  ? — No. 

58571.  Not  any?— No. 

58572.  Do  you  think  any  co-operation  can  be  developed 
on  those  lines  ? — I  should  think  so. 

58573.  Could  you  sketch  to  the  Commission  in  what  way 
you  think  that  possible  ? — If  the  Local  Government  Board 
had  authority  to  appoint  a  Commission  to  manage,  then  the 
rules  for  the  guidance  of  that  Commission  would  be  laid 
down  from  experience. 

58574.  What  would  be  its  relations  to  your  Board  ? — It  . 
would  be  quite  distinct  from  the  ordinary  Poor  Law 
administration,  unless  Parliament  gave  them  power  to 
annex  the  whole  of  the  present  endowed  charities  and 
other  philanthropic  societies. 

58575.  What  class  of  case  would  you  send  to  the  Com- 
mission ? — Those  that  are  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief. 

58576.  Would  you  confine  the  woiflv  of  your  Board 
entirely  to  the  work  of  administration  of  indoor  relief  ? — 
And  the  care  of  the  children  generally  ;  what  I  would  call 
the  depraved  part  of  the  outdoor  relief  cases. 

58577.  Do  you  think  that  anything  on  those  lines  could 
be  done  at  once  ? — Not  immediately. 

58578.  Have  you  any  experience  of  towns  in  which 
charity  and  Poor  Law  have  worked  together  ? — No. 

58579.  You  have  not  seen  them  in  co-operation  ? — No. 

58580.  Can  you  suggest  any  way  in  which  the  Poor  Law  Possibilities 
can  be  made  more  curative  than  it  is  at  present  ? — There  existing  Poor 
are  a  number  of  points  certainly  worthy  of  consideration  ;  Law. 

but  I  say  that  it  does  not  require  Parliament  to  give 
authority  over  these. 

58581.  Can  you  suggest  any  points  in  which  it  would 
exercise  a  more  curative  influence  than  it  does  at  present  ? 
—  I  am  afraid  not. 

58582.  You  do  not  think  the  Poor  Law  contains  any 
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possibilities  ? — The  Poor  Law  as  at  present  constituted  is 
not  an  educative  authority  in  that  respect. 

58583.  You  do  not  see  your  way  to  make  it  more 
•  educative  1 — If  we  had  more  power. 

58584.  In  what  way  ? — In  a  variety  of  ways. 

58585.  More  power  of  discriminating? — Yes,  and  more 
power  in  leading  opinion  or  devising  means  whereby  a 
great  deal  of  this  misery  might  be  saved  and  prevented. 

58586.  I  can  see  how  that  might  be  done  in  the  treat- 
ment of  children.  Have  you  any  other  classes  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  that  might  be  applied  ? — The  young  men 
and  young  women. 

58587.  How  would  you  proceed  through  the  Poor  Law 
if  you  had  your  own  way  1 — I  would  require  some  time  to 
develop  any  ideas  about  that. 

58588.  Do  you  think  there  are  any  possibilities  with 
regard  to  the  aged  ? — Yes. 

5S589.  What  distinctions  would  you  be  inclined  to 
make  ? — I  think  the  aged  should  have  as  much  freedom  as 
possible.  The  means  that  we  take  in  affording  outdoor 
relief  are,  I  think,  far  better  than  shutting  them  up  even  in 
almshouses. 

58590.  Are  you  in  favour  of  classifying  the  inmates  of 
poorhouses  1 — We  have  them  classified. 

58591.  According  to  their  antecedents  or  according  to 
their  conduct  in  the  poor  house? — Both. 

58592.  Do  you  think  classification  according  to  ante- 
cedents is  safe? — When  it  is  taken  along  with  their 
conduct  for  a  week  or  two  in  the  establishment. 

58593.  You  do  not  think  those  are  very  often  contradic- 
tory ?— No. 

58594.  On  the  whole,  where  would  you  find  a  body  that 
you  could  trust  to  classify  people  according  to  their  ante- 
cedents ? — I  think  the  governor  of  the  institution  ought  to 
be  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  able  to  do  that. 

58595.  I  can  quite  see  that  he  can  decide  as  to  their 
conduct  in  the  institution,  but  what  about  his  knowledge 
of  a  man's  antecedents? — He  can  easily  secure  that 
information. 

58596.  You  would  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  that 
amount  of  test  ? — Yes. 


58597.  Do  you  think  the  inmates  themselves  would 
welcome  classification? — I  think  they  would.  As  it  is, 
when  things  are  explained  to  them  they  are  quite  satisfied. 

58598.  Would  you  be  disposed  to  take  a  class  of  people 
to  whom  the  ordinary  discipline  did  not  apply  who  could 
go  in  and  out  as  they  wanted  ? — These  people  should  not 
be  housed  in  a  poorhouse  at  all. 

58599.  What  provision  would  you  make  for  them? — 
Put  them  in  a  labour  colony  or  some  other  institution 
designed  entirely  for  their  care  and  reformation. 

58600.  Would  you  wish  to  see  the  Poor  Law  establishing 
institutions  of  that  kind  ? — We  do  not  require  to  establish 
them,  as  they  are  in  existence.  If  the  Local  Government 
Board  had  power  to  lay  aside  a  partly  used  poorhouse  and 
relegate  certain  classes  of  inmates  of  existing  poorhouses  to 
this  place — practically  a  penal  colony  for  the  want  of  a 
better  expression — I  think  that  would  do  a  great  deal  of 
good. 

58601.  You  mean  you  have  the  buildings  in  existence  ? 
—Yes. 

58602.  But  not  the  institution  ? — No,  but  it  is  a  matter 
of  twenty-four  hours'  arrangement. 

58603.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  such  an 
arrangement  were  instituted  ? — Yes. 

58604.  Do  you  think  your  council  at  Glasgow  would  be 
willing  to  see  such  an  experiment  tried  ? — I  believe  so. 
We  tried  it  at  the  time  of  the  building  of  our  new  institu- 
tion, although  it  was  not  for  that  purpose.  We  boarded 
out  a  variety  of  cases,  and  we  found  that  it  met  our  views 
and  pleased  the  inmates. 

58605.  Were  they  boarded  out  in  Glasgow  ? — No,  it  was 
in  the  country. 

58606.  Did  they  complain  of  the  distance  from  their 
relatives  ? — No. 

58607.  You  would  be  glad  to  see  that  principle  carried 
further  ? — Yes  ;  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  carried 
further. 

58608.  <^Mr  ratten-Macdovgall.)  Did  you  send  them  to 
these  out  districts  according  to  classification?— We  sent 


them  mixed.  We  had  them  as  far  away  as  Tobermory, 
Oban,  Stonehaven,  Kirkpatrick:  practically  all  over  the 
country. 

58609.  (Mrs  Bosanqiiet.)   I  gather  from   what  I  saw  Undisclosed 
yesterday  that  in  granting  outdoor  relief  you  do  not  rely  resources  of 
on  the  applicants'  undisclosed  resources  ;  you  always  insist  applicants  for 
that  details  should  be  given  ? — Yes.  outrelief, 

58610.  Would  you  accept  a  man's  statement  if  he  said  he 
thought  the  old  people  would  get  a  little  food  somewhere, 
or  a  chance  shilling  from  a  daughter,  or  would  you  insist  on 
having  details? — That  would  be  taken  for  what  it  was 
worth.  A  statement  of  that  kind  is  neither  here  or  there 
in  the  sum  total.  It  is  recorded,  but  there  is  not  much 
weight  j.iven  to  it  in  the  question  of  granting  aliment. 

58611.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  it  is  common  in  Scotland 
that  undisclosed  resources  are  not  taken  into  accoimt  ? — 
Not  as  a  rule. 

58612.  They  are  not  taken  into  account  as  a  rule? — Not 

if  I  understand  you  aright. 

58613.  In  England,  guardians  very  often  grant  say 
three  shillings,  on  the  chance  of  the  applicants  having  un- 
disclosed resources? — We  have  nothing  of  that  kind  so 
far  as  I  know. 

58614.  You  have  a  lady  visitor  for  certain  outdoor  relief  Visitation  of 
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cases,  for  widows  with  children  ? — Yes. 

58615.  I  came  across  several  cases  of  widows  with 
children  yesterday,  but  the  lady  visitor  was  visiting  none 
of  them  ? — At  the  present  moment,  Mrs  Robertson  is  off 
duty  on  account  of  ill-health.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that 
you  wished  to  see  those,  or  I  could  have  sent.  I  thought 
I  had  directed  you  to  the  very  class  of  case  you  are  after. 

58616.  I  rather  wondered  why  these  particular  cases  were 
not  being  visited  ? — They  are  being  visited  regularly. 

58617.  But  not  by  the  lady  inspector? — Yes. 

58618.  They  told  me  they  had  never  had  a  lady  to  see 
them  ? — Ah  !  the  cases  to  which  you  refer  are  those  which 
are  not  classed  as  destitute  under  the  Minute  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  of  June  1902.  We  were  enjoined  to 
give  a  special  aliment  and  special  care  to  destitute  widows 
who  had  no  collateral  relatives.  What  you  saw  yesterday 
were  those  on  the  ordinary  roll  who  had  relatives  who  were 
able  to  assist  them.  That  is  the  distinction  between  the 
two  classes. 

58619.  I  gather  from  your  statement  in  paragraph  61 
that  you  do  not  think  that  the  women  are  all  of  them 
sufficiently  clean  in  their  homes  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
that  is  my  experience. 

58620.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  weU.  if  the  children 
could  go  to  a  day  industrial  school  where  they  would  be 
fed  and  cleansed  ? — We  have  that  in  operation  at  the  present 
time.  We  have  some  children  attending  a  day  industrial 
school  at  Rottenrow. 

58621.  The  distance  in  some  cases  would  make  it  im- 
possible ? — Yes,  in  certain  cases  it  would  be  impossible. 

58622.  Is  it  likely  that  those  schools  will  be  multiplied  ? 
— Not  that  I  know  of,  but  I  think  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Board  are  to  put  up  another  school  shortly. 

58623.  Would  you  use  that  for  the  children  ?— Gladly. 

58624.  I  was  rather  struck  by  the  youthfulness  of  the 
inspector  that  went  round  with  me  to  their  homes.  I 
gathered  from  what  he  said  that  the  widows  rather  resented 
his  telling  them  to  clean  their  rooms.  Are  your  inspectors 
often  as  young  as  that  one  ? — He  is  not  so  young  as  he  looks. 

58625.  Is  he  a  married  man  ? — No. 

58626.  What  salary  would  he  be  getting  ? — He  would  be 
getting  about  £100  per  annum. 

58627.  Is  he  the  youngest  inspector  you  have  ? — He  has 
been  recently  put  on  that  district,  or  rather  put  outside. 

58628.  He  seemed  quite  capable  for  inquiry  work,  but  I 
wondered  if  he  was  useful  for  visiting  such  cases  as  widows 
with  children  1 — Mrs  Robertson  is  used  chiefly  for  any 
inquiry  in  so  far  as  regards  families  or  otherwise. 

58629.  She  would  be  put  on  to  it  if  it  was  anything 
special? — If  he  thought  it  necessary  to  get  her  influence 
and  advice  in  a  case,  but  it  is  very  rarely  I  have  heard 
anything  such  as  you  refer  to.  A  number  of  these  people 
object  to  being  told  by  anybody  about  their  houses  not 
being  clean  or  otherwise. 

I  agree,  but  it  is  perhaps  diflScult  for  a  very  yoimg  man  Causes  of 
to  call  them  to  order.  pauperism. 

58630.  (Miss  Hill.)  Do  I  gather  that  you  ascribe 
pauperism  more  to  moral  than  financial  reasons? — Yes. 
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58631.  You  are  struck  by  the  poor  being  unable  to  look 
after  themselves  ? — Yes. 

58632.  And  that  being  so,  you  would  deprecate  anything 
that  tended  to  undermine  their  capacity? — Yes. 

58633.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  With  regard  to  elections, 
I  think  it  is  the  case  that  in  Glasgow,  after  the  1894  Act 
came  into  operation,  it  was  found  impossible  in  the  view  of 
the  Town  Council  that  the  elections  for  the  Town  Council 
and  for  the  Parish  Council  could  take  place  on  the  same 
day  as  in  the  rest  of  Scotland  ? — Yes,  that  was  repre- 
sented, and  it  was  given  effect  to. 

58634.  A  private  bQl  was  introduced  at  the  instance  of 
the  Town  Coimcil  ?— Yes. 

58635.  And  accordingly,  in  compliance  with  that 
measure,  all  the  elections  of  Parish  Councils  have  taken 
place  in  Glasgow  on  a  different  day  from  that  on  which 
the  election  of  the  Town  Council  takes  place  1 — Yes. 

58636.  Did  the  Parish  Council  approve  of  that  pro- 
posal?— The  Parish  Council  at  the  time  approved  of  it, 
but  I  don't  know  the  mind  of  the  Council  as  such  at  the 
present  time,  any  further  than  that  they  want  a  slight 
increase  in  the  membership. 

58637.  Have  you  considered,  or  has  your  Council  con- 
sidered, whether  the  fact  of  the  election  taking  place  every 
three  years  has  perhaps  an  unfavourable  bearing  upon  the 
quality  of  the  Parish  Council  ? — They  have  that  opinion. 
They  had  a  vote  upon  it  the  other  month.  They  would 
prefer  to  have  one-third  retiring  every  year. 

58638.  They  would  want  an  election  every  year,  and 
one-third  retiring  every  year,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Town 
Councils  ?— Yes. 

58639.  Do  you  think  yourself  that  that  would  be  a  good 
move  with  a  view  to  meeting  some  of  the  disadvantages 
which  you  see  in  the  present  system  ? — I  would  be  glad  to 
do  anything  to  create  more  interest  in  this  work. 

58640.  You  mean  interest  on  the  part  of  the  electorate  ? 
—Yes. 

58641.  A  parish  councillor  told  us  yesterday  that  it 
took  four  or  five  years  to  be  educated  to  be  an  administrator 
of  relief.  Would  you  think  that  an  election  every  year 
would  assist  in  getting  into  the  Parish  Council  people  who 
don't  go  there  now  ? — Yes,  it  would  have  that  effect,  and  it 
would  permeate,  in  a  sense,  the  experience  of  these  three 
years  right  through  in  the  new  members. 

58642.  Do  you  see  any  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying 
it  out  ?— No. 

58643.  Would  you  extend  it  to  the  whole  of  Scotland  ?— 
I  think  only  to  large  parishes  over  a  certain  population. 

58644.  You  think  the  evils  of  the  present  system  are 
more  apparent  there  than  in  the  rural  districts  ? — Yes. 

58645.  The  fact  being  that  in  the  rural  districts  you  have 
very  much  the  same  men  returned  every  three  years  ? — Yes. 

58646.  As  regards  the  action  of  certain  of  the  parish 
councillors,  when  you  say  that  sometimes  they  are  can- 
vassed, and  that  their  action  and  motives  are  not  such 
as  can  be  commended,  do  you  think  that  may  have 
an  unfortunate  effect  on  the  officials  in  any  way  ?  I 
mean  to  say,  if  you  have  not  the  best  class  of  parish 
councillors,  does  that  react  on  the  parish  officials  ? — Yes, 
it  does.  The  officials  wear  their  boots  and  tempers,  and 
put  before  the  committee  a  bona  fide  statement  of  the  facts, 
and  it  is  very  galling  that  they  should  practically  be  put  in 
the  pillory.  It  must  have  a  bad  effect.  The  men  have 
expressed  themselves  in  that  way  to  me. 

58647.  Who  ?— The  assistant  inspectors.  They  have  said, 
"  What  is  the  use  of  us  losing  two  hours  here  to  be  black- 
'  guarded  to  our  faces." 

58648.  In  fact,  you  think  that  if  you  do  not  have  the 
best  class  of  Parish  Councillors  that  may  have  an  unfortunate 
bearing  on  the  officials  ?^Yes. 

58649.  And  tend  to  demoralise  them  ? — Yes,  it  has  not 
an  elevating  tendency.  The  language  that  has  been  re- 
ported to  me  as  having  been  used  by  a  member  sitting  dis- 
pensing relief  has  been  neither  proper  nor  Parliamentary, 
and  the  Assistant  Inspector  got  the  blame  of  it — the  appli- 
cant did  not  know  the  inspector  from  the  member. 

58650.  As  regards  the  number  of  your  Parish  Councillors 
— you  say  there  is  no  strain  put  upon  them,  that  31  is  quite 
sufficient  ? — Yes. 

58651.  I  would  test  that  from  our  experience  yesterday. 
We  sat  with  the  Eelief  Committee  for  an  hour-and-a- 
half,  and  there  were  a  great  number  of  applicants  still  out- 
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side.    How  long  did  the  sitting  last  ?— The  gentleman  who    Mr  James 
was  sitting  came  to  my  room  to  discuss  a  certain  matter  Hussell 
coming  up  later  on,  and  he  left  me  at  12.20.  Motion. 

58652.  That  means  that  each  Relief  Committee  sits  about 
two  hours  ? — Yes.  The  reason  there  would  be  a  number  of 
people  about  would  be  that  owing  to  your  presence  yester- 
day the  men  did  not  carry  out  the  work  so  expeditiously 
as  usual.  When  a  case  is  settled  by  the  Committee  it  is 
attended  to  instantly  and  got  out  of  the  premises.  In  con- 
nection with  the  work  of  the  Parish  Councillors — they  met 
yesterday,  the  first  Tuesday  of  the  month  ;  there  will  be 
no  more  meetings  with  the  exception  of  the  dispensing  of 
relief  till  Tuesday  week.  There  are  practically  just  two 
weeks  with  meetings  unless  anything  of  very  great  import- 
ance arises  in  the  interim. 

58653.  That  is  so  the  whole  year  round  ?— Yes.  This 
last  month  they  have  been  detained  less  than  they  have 
been  for  a  number  of  a  number  of  years,  the  sederunt  some- 
times lasting  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  half  an  hour. 

58653a.  As  regards  the  j^arish  charities,  has  it  come 
under  your  notice  that  a  return  has  just  been  presented 
to  Parliament  of  charities  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  in 
Scotland  ?— Yes. 

58654.  Have  you  considered  whether  these  might  be 
treated  and  brought  into  line  in  the  same  way  as  the  educa- 
tional endowments  were  brought  into  line  thirty  years  ago  ? 
— Yes. 

58655.  That  is  to  say  that  Parliament  should  sanction  the 
appointment  of  an  executive  commission  to  revise  these 
charities,  bringing  them  down  to  date,  suiting  them  to 
modern  requirements,  and  enabling  them  to  be  worked  side 
by  side  with  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes. 

58656.  That  would  meet  the  old-age  pension  question  to 
some  extent  ? — ^Yes. 

58657.  I  think  you  have  in  Glasgow  a  regular  printed  After  careers 
list  of  your  boarded-out  children  and  what  their  after  of  boarded-out 
history  is  ?— Yes.  children. 

58658.  It  covers  six  years  1 — It  is  for  three  periods. 
(Hands  in  book.)  I  would  ask  your  attention  to  the  Appen- 
dix. We  took  a  census  at  three  separate  periods — 1892, 
1902,  and  1906.  You  will  find  their  occupations  stated  in 
the  Appendix  (App.  CLXIV.(K),  No.  4.) 

58659.  I  think  in  your  last  half-yearly  report  you  tell  us 
how  188  children  were  taken  off  your  children  roll  during 
the  last  half-year  ? — Yes. 

58660.  And  how  they  were  disposed  of  ? — Yes. 

58661.  I  think  you  carry  out  a  very  thorough  system  of  Inspection  of 
inspection  of  all  these  boarded-out  children.    Certain  com-  boarded-out 
mittees  are  appointed  to  go  to  certain  districts  throughout  children. 
Scotland,  and  make  full  reports  upon  what  they  find  to  be 

the  condition  of  the  children  that  are  boarded-out  there  ? — 
Yes. 

58662.  You  frequently  remove  children  who  you  think 
are  not  as  satisfactorily  housed  as  they  might  be  ? — Yes. 
The  districts  are  arranged  so  as  to  carry  two  members  of 
the  Council  to  visit  them.  The  junior  member  who  has 
gone  to  the  given  district  for  the  first  time  writes  the  report 
of  what  he  has  found  prevailing  in  the  different  homes.  I 
submit  a  list  of  the  number  of  changes  in  the  guardians  of 
boarded-out  children,  with  the  reasons  for  the  change,  for 
the  year  ending  15th  May  1906.  (&e  App.  GLXIV.  (K), 
No.  5.)  There  are  two  inspectors'  districts — in  the  one 
district  there  have  been  nineteen  changes  and  in  the  other 
district  there  have  been  eight. 

58663.  Has  your  Council  ever  considered  the  question  as  Treatment  of 
to  whether  phthisis  cases  ought  more  appropriately  to  be  phthisis  by 
dealt  with  by  the  Public  Health  Authority  than  by  the  Poor  Public  Health 
Law  Authority  ? — One  of  the  members  got  a  resolution  Authority, 
passed  m   connection  with   the  notification  of  phthisis 

assuming  that  the  Local  Authority,  I  understand,  would 
take  charge  of  these.    That  is  all  the  length  we  have  got. 

58664.  So  far  as  you  have  done  anything  at  Stobhill, 
your  idea  was  that  it  was  not  to  be  a  permanent  arrange- 
ment— it  is  more  or  less  temporary  until  the  treatment  of  - 
phthisis  is  taken  over  by  the  Public  Health  Authority  ?— 
They  never  thought  of  any  temporary  arrangement  in  con- 
nection with  it.  They  simply  made  provisions  for  phthisis 
as  a  disease  through  which  a  number  of  applicants  came. 

58665.  As  regards  the  venereal  cases,  have  you  considered  Need  of  com- 
what  the  effect  of  compulsory  detention  would  be?    Do  pul^ory  uoti- 
you  not  think  it  might  have  this  operation  that  people  fication  of 
would  not  disclose  their  malady,  and  the  result  might  be  venereal 
that  the  condition  of  things  would  be  even  worse  than  it  is  disease, 
now  ?— If  they  did  not  disclose  their  malady,  it  would  be 

serious  for  themselves,  and  they  would  be  sooner  removed 
from  this  world, — and  I  think  that  would  be  a  blessing. 
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58666.  The  period  of  cure  is  a  long  one  ? — I  don't  care 
how  long  it  is  ;  I  think  these  men  and  women  should  be 
locked  up,  and  it  should  be  made  a  notifiable  disease  as 
5  June  1907  fever  and  smallpox. 

  58667.  The  results  being  as  far-reaching  in  their  effect  ? 

Effect  of  in-     — Yes,  they  are  further  reaching  in  their  effect  than  any 
sanitary  areas  one  has  any  idea  of.    I  would  refer  to  paragraph  97  where 
on  pauperism.  I  give  the  observations  of  the  medical  officer  of  Barnhill 
Poorhouse. 

58668.  Yow  gave  evidence  some  years  ago  before  the 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Commission  in  Glasgow  1 
—Yes. 

58669.  I  think  the  finding  of  that  Commission  was  to 
the  eft'ect  that  a  good  deal  of  the  pauperism  of  Glasgow 
was  due  to  insanitary  conditions  1 — Yes. 

58670.  Have  these  conditions  imj)roved  since  that  Com- 
mission reported  ? — Somewhat,  but  not  to  the  extent  they 
might  have  imjjroved. 

58671.  In  what  direction  have  they  improved  ? — By  the 
condemning  of  dwelling-houses  in  congested  areas. 

58672.  Insanitary  dwelling-houses  have  been  demolished  ? 
—Yes. 

58673.  And  other  houses  have  been  erected  1 — There  are 
more  empty  houses  in  Glasgow  just  now  than  there  have 
ever  been  before. 

58674.  What  has  become  of  the  occupants  1 — They  have 
migrated  to  other  districts,  just  creating  other  slums. 
Certainly  a  percentage  of  them  have  improved  by  being 
sent  to  more  respectable  areas. 

58675.  Do  you  still  remain  of  opmion  that  in  pauperism 
a  main  factor  is  "  insanitary  conditions "  ? — It  is  not  the 
main  factor. 


58676.  It  is  a  main  factor  ?— Yes. 

58677.  You   think   that  sanitary  administration  has  Efifect  of  in 
effected  some  improvement  1 — -Yes,  but  not  so  much  as  they  sanitary  ar^ 
had  in  their  powers  to  carry  out.    I  would  mention  in  on  pauperisii 
connection  with  insanitary  areas  that  in  1902  an  inquiry 
was  made  as  to  the  condition  of  the  dwellings  in  which 
our  outdoor  poor  lived.    We  had  11  areas  at  that  time, 
and  we  investigated  2835  houses,  of  which  2770  were  satis- 
factory and  65  were  unsatisfactory.    They  were  satisfactory 
in  this  way,  that  105  were  quite  passable,  545  were  fair, 
1890  were  good,  and  300  were  very  good.    Of  the  65  un- 
satisfactory [it  was  owing  to  the  fault  of  the  tenant  in  two 
cases,  of  the  owner  in  one,  of  the  tenant  in  three  cases,  of 
the  owner  in  one,  and  so  on]  11  were  the  fault  of  the 
tenant,  44  the  fault  of  the  owner,  and  10  the  fault  of  both 
the  owner  and  the  tenant. 

58678.  {Mr  Phelps.)  Does  that  include  overcrowding  as 
well  as  structural  conditions  1 — Yes,  it  includes  everything 
that  an  ordinary  dwelling  should  disclose. 

58679.  (Mr  Booth.)  Overcrowding  would  be  the  fault  of 
the  tenant  1 — Yes. 

58680.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  It  is  stated  elsewhere 
that  there  is  more  overcrowding  on  a  Saturday  night  than 
on  any  other  night  1 — Yes,  that  is  well  known. 

58681.  Why  is  that? — It  is  owing  to  the  number  of 
people  that  come  into  the  town  on  Saturdays.  Then  there 
are  the  night-shift  people,  who  are  free,  as  there  is  not 
night  work  on  Saturday  nights  to  the  same  extent  as  on 
the  other  nights  of  the  week. 

58682.  And  it  may  also  be  due  to  the  fact  that  on  Satur- 
day nights  alone,  of  all  nights  in  the  week,  the  sanitary 
inspector  does  not  go  his  rounds  1 — I  cannot  speak  to  that. 
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58683.  {Chairman.)  You  were  at  one  time  Chairman  of 
the  Glasgow  Parish  Council  ? — Yes. 

58684.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  give  us  a  statement 
in  writing  and  we  can  take  it  as  your  evidence-in-chief  if 
you  will  hand  it  in  ? — Yes. 

'       {The  imtness  handed  in  the  following  statemsnt.) 

1.  I  have  had  thirteen  years'  experience  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Poor  Law ;  during  said  period  I  was 
Convener  of  Medical  Committee,  also  Barnhill  Poorhouse 
Committee,  and  on  the  amalgamation  of  the  City  and 
Barony  Parishes  I  acted  as  Chairman  of  the  Combined 
Poorhouses  Committee,  and  was  Chairman  of  the  Parish 
Council  for  three  years. 

2.  My  impression  is  that  the  Poor  Law  system  as  taught 
and  imderstood  is  judiciously  administrated  in  the  interest 
of  the  poor  and  ratepayers  alike.  In  the  administration 
of  relief  no  encouragement  is  given  to  anyone  to  become  a 
burden  on  the  rates.  Close  and  strict  investigation  is 
made  in  every  case  ;  applicants  are  made  to  feel  that  their 
poverty  must  be  genuine  before  any  relief  is  granted.  The 
policy  is  to  make  the  obtaining  of  relief  as  difficult  as 
possible.  It  is  most  important  that  those  entrusted  with 
the  making  of  the  investigations  should  have  a  special 
training  for  the  work. 

3.  It  is  my  opinion  that  all  obligations  demanded  from 
families  or  relations  of  recipients  of  relief  should  be 
entirely  abolished.  The  total  sum  recovered  in  this 
connection  is  small,  and  is  in  most  cases  demanded  from  a 
class  of  people  ill  able  to  afford  it.  A  halfpenny  addition 
to  the  rates  would  fully  make  up  the  loss,  and  much 
vexation  and  suffering  would  be  removed. 

4.  Indoor  relief  is  the  only  way  in  which  certain  classes 
can  be  treated. 

5.  Outdoor  relief  might,  with  advantage,  be  extended  in 
cases  of  old  people,  who  could  be  boarded  with  friends  or  in 
private  families.  I  might  mention  that  the  method  of 
paying  most  of  those  on  the  outdoor  roll  appears  to  me 
very  objectionable.  The  recipients  are  assembled  in  halls 
in  various  parts  of  the  city  monthly,  and  in  some  cases 
weekly,  to  receive  their  allowances.  Waiting  about  and 
intermingling  with  each  other  certainly  has  a  demoralising 
and  pauperising  effect.  Strict  supervision  is  of  paramount 
importance ;  and  were  trained  nurses  employed  to  act  as 
pay-clerks  and  reporting  officers,  paying  recipients  in  their 
own  homes,  and  taking  a  general  interest  in  the  families, 
great  good  might  be  accomplished. 


6.  With  regard  to  the  causes  of  pauperism,  what  may  be 
termed  the  natural  and  main  cause  is,  in  my  opinion,  ill- 
health  and  the  loss  of  parents.  For  evidence  of  this  state- 
ment I  would  refer  to  the  large  number  of  widows  and 
dependants  on  the  outdoor  relief  rolls,  and  the  immense 
number  of  children  boarded  in  private  families  ;  also  the 
great  numbers  treated  in  the  parish  hospitals  and  asylums. 
Irregular  employment  is  a  contributory  cause.  Thriftless- 
ness,  criminality,  and  intemperance,  all  preventable  causes, 
add  a  very  considerable  percentage.  These  classes  are 
provided  for  in  the  poorhouse. 

7.  Able-bodied  persons  unable  to  find  employment 
should  have  a  right  to  parish  relief. 

8.  The  organisations  of  Parish  Councils  are  the  best 
adapted  for  the  administration  of  such  relief. 

9.  Parish  Councils  should  have  extended  powers  of  de- 
tention to  enable  them  to  deal  effectively  with  the  vagrant 
and  worthless  classes,  who  are  pests  and  a  danger  to  society. 
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10.  There  are  many  other  points  that  might  be  con-  Xeed  of  pro- 
sidered.    For  example,  something  more  might  be  done  for  vision  for 
the  class  of  people  who  are  frequently  turned  out  of  the  certain  classei  < 
poorhouse  on  revisal,  for  those  recipients  who  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  afflicted  with  blindness,  and  for  un- 
married mothers  and  widows  who  become  mothers  of 
illegitimate  children. 

11.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  Law  of  Settlement  Repeal  of  La' 
and  Removal  should  be  abrogated,  and  a  National  Poor-  of  Settlement^ 
rate  instituted. 

12.  Regarding  the  class  of  men  and  women  offering  their  Personnel  of 
services  on  Parish  Councils,  they  are  the  best  of  their  Parish 
class  that  can  be  got  for  the  work.     Professional  and  Councils, 
commercial  business  men  are  always  willing  to  come 
forward.     Friendly  societies,  co-operative  societies,  and 

trade  unions  very  soon  find  out  the  most  gifted  among 
their  members,  and  they  are  usually  brought  out  and  put 
at  the  top  for  responsible  positions. 

58685.  {Chairman.)  We  have  had  long  and  exhaustive  Need  of  con- 
evidence  this  morning  in  connection  with  the  general  sistent  deter- 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in  Glasgow.    I  don't  think  rence  of  Poor 
we  need  trouble  you  with  any  points  connected  with  the  relief, 
system,  but  1  would  like  to  put  to  you  some  questions  in 
connection  with  certain  points  raised  in  your  paper.  You 
give  great  importance  to  the  obtaining  of  relief  made 
difficult  ? — I  don't  know  that  I  have  made  myself  quite 
plain.    I  state  that  at  present  it  is  made  most  difficult,  and 
I  think  possibly  that  that  is  perfectly  correct,  that  the 
strongest  inquiries  should  be  made  in  every  case. 
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58686.  You  demur  a  little  to  the  policy  of  making 
it  so  difficult? — I  think  it  might  be  simplified;  I  think 
there  might  be  an  easier  system  of  getting  applications 
lodged.  The  Glasgow  Parish  Council  have  tried  to  meet 
that  difficulty  by  allowing  applications  to  be  made  at  some 
of  our  district  offices,  but  these  are  not  made  sufficiently 
well  known  throughout  the  parish,  and  very  few  people 
seem  to  understand  that  they  can  make  application  at  any 
other  place  than  the  head  office.  I  think  if  they  were 
better  known,  gentlemen,  such  as  ministers,  who  are  work- 
ing with  the  poor,  would  be  more  likely  to  get  applications 
lodged  there  and  get  these  cases  considered. 

58687.  I  understand.  You  don't  think  that  there  should 
be,  from  the  weakness  of  the  local  machinery  or  the  distance 
at  which  the  places  of  ajiplication  are,  any  impediment 
placed  in  the  way  of  the  poor  seeking  relief  1 — That 
is  so. 

58688.  You  express  a  strong  opinion  as  regards  the 
abolition  of  obligations  demanded  from  families  or  relations 
some  of  whom  are  not  legally  chargeable.  Will  you  explain 
a  little  further  what  the  reasons  were  that  induced  you  to 
express  that  opinion  ? — I  have  seen  quite  a  number  of  cases 
before  the  Relief  Committees  in  which  perhaps  there  was  a 
family  of  two  or  three  ;  they  would  all  be  married  them- 
selves and  probably  earning  anything  below  30s.  a  week. 
T'hey  would  maintain  that  they  were  not  in  a  position  to 
assist  their  father  or  mother.  They  would  try  to  get  these 
people  to  pay  something  towards  the  support  of  their  aged 
parents  while  I  often  felt  that  these  people  were  not  in  a 
position  to  give  anything.  I  don't  think  we  are  compelled 
to  exact  anything,  but  nevertheless  it  has  gone  that  way 
with  them  trying  to  get  the  people  to  subscribe  part  of  the 
money  for  their  jjarents  whether  they  are  in  a  position  to 
do  it  or  not. 

58689.  You  would  not  endeavour  to  enforce  obligations 
even  if  the  parents  were  legally  liable  '( — I  would  not  go 
that  length.  Perhaps  I  have  gone  too  far  in  my  statement 
and  it  might  be  modified.  I  would  much  prefer  that  they 
would  abolish  the  legal  claim  of  children  altogether  and 
introduce  some  other  system  whereby  wages  would  be  taxed 
and  we  would  then  make  some  headway.  I  don't  think  we 
are  getting  at  the  root  of  pauperism  just  now.  If  there 
was  some  way  by  which  wages  were  taxed,  you  might 
create  a  fund  so  that  there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
holding  them  liable  at  all,  the  old  people  would  be  entitled 
to  a  pension  when  they  became  unfit  to  work. 

58690.  But  the  difficulty  is  that  many  of  those  that  come 
under  the  Poor  Law  are  not  in  receipt  of  permanent  wages  ? 
— But  it  could  be  easily  overcome  if  emjjloyers  were  com- 
pelled to  exact  so  much  of  the  wages  earned. 

58691.  Bat  many  employers  are  very  small,  and  they 
would  not  like  to  have  this  duty  put  upon  them  ? — I  don't 
think  it  would  be  difficult  to  work,  but  of  course  it  is  a 
matter  of  opinion. 

58692.  Do  you  agree  with  the  evidence  given  to  us  by 
previous  witnesses  that  the  strength  of  the  family  tie  is 
getting  somewhat  weakened,  and  there  is  greater  reluctance 
than  there  used  to  be  on  the  part  of  children  to  support 
their  parents  ? — I  don't  think  so. 

58693.  As  regards  details,  you  don't  like  the  method  in 
force  by  which  reci])ients  are  congregated  in  halls  in 
various  parts  of  the  city  every  month  ? — No,  it  brings  that 
class  of  peo])le  together,  and  they  get  into  conversation  and 
tell  each  other  their  tales  of  woe.  Several  times  it  has  been 
found  out  that  on  getting  their  money  they  would  leave  the 
jilace  and  prolong  their  conversation  in  a  public-house,  and 
they  have  very  often  had  to  be  taken  off  the  roll  altogether. 
I  think  it  has  a  very  demoralising  effect.  While  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Parish  Council  I  suggested  that  they  might 
appoint  some  trained  nurses  or  other  capable  ladies  to  act 
as  pay  clerks  to  visit  these  homes  once  a  month,  to  jjay  the 
money  there  and  get  a  receipt,  and  they  would  report  at 
lieadquarters  the  condition  they  found  the  houses  in,  and  the 
condition  of  the  children,  and  all  that. 

58694.  The  only  persons  payable  monthly  are  those  on 
the  permanent  roll  ? — All  cases. 

58695.  Are  no  cases  paid  weekly  ?  —  Some  are  paid 
weekly,  but  they  go  to  the  office  or  it  is  remitted  to 
them. 

58696.  It  is  the  j^ractice  to  pay  monthly  1 — Yos,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases. 

58697.  Is  not  that  rather  a  long  period  ;  does  it  not  put 
too  much  money  in  the  hands  of  people  who  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  handle  money  ? — I  have  heard  many  of  them  say 
that  the  money  enabled  them  to  pay  theii'  rents. 

58698.  Tlip  rents  being  numthlv? — Yes. 


58699.  And  not  weekly  ?— No.  M'r  George 

58700.  You  would  alter  the  law  as  regards  able-bodied   1 

persons,  you  would  allow  them  to  be  eligible  for  relief  ? —  5  June  1907. 

Yes,  I  think  so.    Of  course  there  is  now  a  Distress  Com-      _  —  

mittee  dealing  with  this  class  since  I  left  the  Parish 

Council.  I  have  no  report  as  to  how  that  committee  is 
working,  but  I  think  some  authority  ought  to  be  em- 
powered to  give  assistance  to  the  unemployed.  It  is  more 
in  the  winter  months,  through  stress  of  weather,  that  we 
have  these  applications. 

58701.  I  understand  that  Parish  Councils  generally  get 
over  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  able-bodied  very 
much  through  their  doctors  ;  certificates  are  given,  and  so 
on,  which  do  enable  them  to  relieve  able-bodied  persons 
under  certain  conditions  ? — I  think  these  must  be  very 
limited  in  number. 

58702.  What  I  have  said  does  not  tally  with  your 
experience  ? — No. 

58703.  You  do  relieve  dependants  of  able-bodied  persons, 
although  that  is  prohibited  by  law  ? — Not  as  a  rule. 

58704.  I  thought  if  the  dependants  were  sick  or  if  there 
was  reason  to  believe  that  they  could  not  maintain  them- 
selves, then  it  was  the  practice  to  relieve  them  ? — I  think 
the  cases  will  be  very  limited  in  number.  I  have  not 
heard  of  it. 

58705.  You  would  be  aver.se  to  transferring  the  functions  Transference 
of  Parish  Councils  to   Town  Councils  ?— I   have  often  of  functions  of 
advocated    the   transference   of    the   functions    of    the  Parish  Coun- 
Parish  Councils  to   Town  Councils.    I  think  we  have  ^^.To^n 
too  many  authorities,  and  I  think  that  the  Parish  Councils  *^ouncils. 
could  be  abolished  altogether  and  their  work  undertaken 

by  the  Town  Council  or  the  County  Council  simply  by 
a  committee  of  that  body. 

58706.  During  your  experience  of  the  Glasgow  Parish 
Council,  the  population  has  been  very  much  increased  in 
its  jurisdiction  ? — Yes. 

58707.  Was  the  Barony  Parish  added  to  the  City  Parish 
during  the  time  you  were  a  member  of  the  Parish  Council  ? 
- — Yes,  the  two  were  amalgamated. 

58708.  Did  your  administration  stand  the  test  of  the 
increase  without  much  difficulty  1 — Yes. 

58709.  It  was  a  considerable  addition  ? — It  was  fully 
double  our  number. 

53710.  And  your  administrative  machinery  expanded,  so 
to  say,  and  you  had  not  to  make  changes  in  your  system  ? 
— I  would  say  that  practically  no  change  was  made  in  the 
system  of  administration. 

58711.  So  the  system  that  is  in  force  now  could 
if  necessary  be  extended  to  a  much  larger  area  ? — Yes, 
certainly. 

58712.  Do  you  find  the  system,  which  is  new  to  us.  System  of 
of  one  member  sitting  as  a  relief  committee,  with  an  appeal  appeal. 

to  a  committee  of  eleven,  works  well  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  was 
eminently  satisfactory.  The  appeal  committee  prevented 
any  case  of  hardship  there  if  the  cases  were  appealed. 

58713.  Of  course  the  individual  opinions  of  councillors 
vary  greatly,  and  you  might  have  two  men  in  two  consecu- 
tive weeks  acting  as  a  committee  with  very  different 
opinions.  I  suppose  it  is  the  inspector's  business  to  see 
that  uniformity  is  maintained,  and  if  he  thought  there  was 
any  infraction  he  would  appeal  ? — Yes.  It  was  at  one 
time  the  practice  for  two  to  sit  on  the  relief  committee, 
and  then  one,  and  I  thought  that  one  sitting  was  more 
satisfactory  than  two. 

58714.  Of  course  the  inspector  and  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  must  at  times  differ  ? — Very  little. 

58715.  Has  that  caused  much  friction,  or  is  it  taken  as  a 
matter  of  course  ?— I  should  say  that,  as  a  rule,  it  is  taken 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

58716.  Would  you  say  that  this  system  does  result  or 
work  towards  uniformity  as  regards  the  amount  given  and 
so  on  ? — To  a  great  extent  it  does,  but  there  is  a  consider- 
able difference  there,  because  members  look  upon  cases 
from  different  points  of  view,  and  they  give  their  decisions 
in  respect  of  these  opinions,  but  the  inspector  has  a  right 
to  appeal,  and  in  that  way  to  bring  about  uniformity. 

58717.  The  difference  would  be  found  to  exist  more 
among  the  councillors  than  among  the  inspectors  ? — Yes, 
I  should  say  so. 

58718.  Is  there  also  an  appeal  from  the  committee  to  the 
Council  ? — There  has  been  more  of  that  of  late  during  the 
last  two  councils,  perhaps,  than  there  used  to  be. 
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58719.  Are  you  satisfied  now  with  the  classification  that 
you  are  able  to  make,  or  do  you  think  that  if  you  had  more 
buildings  you  would  be  able  to  elaborate  that  classification 
more  satisfactorily  1 — The  classification  had  not  been  com- 
pleted when  I  left  the  Council.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is 
working. 

58720.  You  are  not  a  member  at  present  ?— No. 

58721.  You  make  two  suggestions:  you  would  abolish 
the  law  of  settlement  and  removal,  and  you  would  have  a 
national  poor  rate.  Supposing  you  could  not  have  a  national 
-poov  rate,  would  yon  still  be  in  favour  of  abolishing  the 
law  of  settlement  ? — I  would  still  be  in  favour  of  abolishing 
the  law  of  settlement.    I  think  there  are  several  very  hard 


Personnel  of 

Parish 

Councils. 


58722.  It  entails  a  great  deal  of  correspondence  and 
trouble  ? — Yes,  and  expense. 

58723.  What  was  your  idea  of  the  national  poor  rate? 
Did  you  wish  to  have  the  present  .system  of  administration 
continued  with  a  national  poor  rate,  or  was  it  your  idea  to 
have  a  central  system  for  administration  along  with  the 
establishment  of  the  national  poor  rate  1 — I  think  the  cen 
tral  system  would  be  the  most  effectual,  and  the  easiest 
system  to  work. 

58724.  Of  course  it  would  get  rid  of  the  elective  element? 
—Yes. 

58725.  Do  you  think  the  elective  element  is  too  un- 
reliable, too  changeable  1 — I  would  say  that  it  is  rather 
changeable. 

58726.  Yon  are  satisfied  with  the  class  of  persons  that 
come  on  the  Parish  Council  as  repiesentatives  ? — I  think 
from  the  point  of  intelligence  and  business  capabilities 
they  are,  perhaps,  as  good  as  we  have  ever  had. 

58727.  How  would  you  contrast  them,  say,  with  the 
Town  Coimcil  1 — 1  would  say  that  they  are  just  about  the 
same. 

58728.  Is  the  Parish  Council  looked  upon  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  the  Town  Council  in  Scotland  ? — I  don't 
think  so. 

58729.  Parish  Councils  generally  are  liuiited  in  numbers 
in  Scotland  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

58730.  What  is  your  view  about  that  ?  Did  you  find 
thirty-one  to  be  tpiite  sufficient  for  working  piirposes  and 
for  committees  ? — Yes,  to  my  way  of  thinking  it  was  quite 
sufficient.  In  a  jjarish  like  Glasgow  the  members  cannot 
come  into  contact  with  the  recipients  of  relief.  You 
simply  see  them  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  relieving 
committee,  and  you  may  never  see  them  again. 

58731.  That  is  an  essential  difi^erence  of  administration 
between  a  crowded  centre  and  a  purely  rural  district  ? — 
Yes. 

Tripartite  58732.  {Mr  Patten- Mac Dougall.)  Do  you  think  that  the 

elections.  present  system  of  an  election  every  three  years  is  better 
than  one-third  of  the  members  going  out  every  year? — I 
think  that  with  one-third  going  out  every  year  there  would 
be  greater  interest  manifested  in  the  work  of  the  parish  on 
the  part  of  the  people. 

58733.  And  would  it  tend  to  better  administration  on 
the  part  of  the  Parish  Council? — Yes,  I  think  it  would. 

58734.  Why  ? — Because  the  actions  of  members  could  be 
brought  very  prominently  before  the  people,  and  they 
would  be  very  careful  when  in  office  to  do  nothing  but 
what  was  right. 

58735.  You  would  have  greater  continuity  in  the  Parish 
Council  ? — Yes.  You  would  never  have  the  whole  Parish 
Council  coming  out  such  as  we  had  at  the  last  election 
with  a  very  large  number  of  the  members  that  did  not 
return. 

58736.  And  did  not  desire  to  return  ? — That  is  so. 

58737.  The  members  would  take  a  greater  interest  in 
the  work  ? — Yes,  and  the  people  would  take  a  greater 
interest  too.    Just  now  they  are  very  apathetic. 

58738.  (Chairman.)  I  suppose  the  objection  to  Mr  Patten- 
MacDougall's  suggestion  is  that  it  would  cost  more  ? — I 
don't  think  that  cost  would  stand  in  the  way  of  getting 
good  representatives. 

58739.  But  I  mean  it  is  xuipopular  with  the  electors, 
because  they  think  you  would  have  to  put  up  the  election 
machineiy  for  an  election  every  year  instead  of  every  third 
year  ?■ — I  don't  think  it  would  be  unpopular  in  Scotland. 

58740.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  It  was  found  in  Glasgow 
that  it  was  impossible  to  hold  the  elections  of  the  Parish 
Council  and  the  Town  Council  on  the  same  day.    If  you 


had  an  election  of  only  one-third  of  the  Town  Council  and  Tripartite 
of  the  Parish  Council,  would  that  objection  not  be  got  elections, 
over  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.    The  vote  is  taken  on  the  same 
register,  and  you  could  have  them  on  the  same  ballot  paper 
for  that  matter. 

58741.  The  confusion  would  be  got  rid  of  ? — Yes.  ||| 

58742.  Would  you  extend  that  proposal  to  the  whole  of 
Scotland,  or  would  joii  confine  it  to  the  larger  burghs,  as 
has  been  suggested  ? — I  am  not  so  sure  about  how  it  would 
work  in  the  counties. 

58743.  Is  there  the  same  need  for  it  in  the  counties  ? — I 
don't  think  so. 

58744.  At  any  rate,  your  experience  is  more  as  regards 
large  cities  ? — Yes. 

58745.  Had  you  much  co-operation  in  Glasgow  between  Co-operation 
charity  and  Poor  Law  administration  during  your  time  ? —  between  Poor 
Not  -a  sreat  deal.    The  Charity  Organisation  Society  was  Law  and 
about  the  only  one  we  co-opted  much  with.    I  think  it  is  charity, 
very  unfortunate  that  we  should  not  have  more  co-opera- 
tion.   I  would  remark  that  I  don't  think  that  the  Parish 

Council  give  adequate  relief  just  now  simply  because  they 
rely  upon  charities  subsidising  the  relief  that  they  now 
give.  Now,  I  think  if  there  was  some  scheme  whereby 
they  could  get  all  the  charities  to  co-opt  with  the  Parish 
Council,  or  some  other  authority,  we  would  be  in  a  much 
better  position  than  we  are  in  just  now. 

58746.  You  have  no  real  or  accurate  knowledge  of  what  • 
these  charitable  organisations  are  doing  ? — That  is  so.    Of  j 
course,  I  know  many  of  them  are  doing  a  good  deal.  Apretty  > 
large  amount  of  money  is  voted  out   every  year  from 
different   incorporations  and   charitable    institutions  to 

people  who  are  receiving  parish  help.  There  is  one  case 
that  came  under  my  notice,  the  case  of  a  lady  on  the  parish 
roll.  She  had  three  children,  the  parish  allowed  her  9s. 
per  week,  and  she  had  one  male  lodger,  who  gave  her  4s.  6d. 
per  week  for  a  share  of  a  room  with  her  boy.  With  this 
13s.  6d.  a  week  she  paid  £9,  lOs.  of  rent.  The  woman  was 
not  very  strong.  I  was  approached,  to  see  if  I  could  assist 
her  in  any  way  from  any  of  the  incorporations  with  which 
I  am  connected.  There  is  quite  a  n lumber  of  these  cases  | 
brought  before  us  from  one  year's  end  to  another,  showing 
that  the  Parish  Council  do  not  give  sufficient  to  maintain 
these  people,  and  they  must  be  subsidised  by  other  chari- 
ties. Now,  if  something  could  be  done  to  bring  the  other 
charities  into  line  with  the  Parish  Council,  so  that  they  can 
know  what  is  actually  being  done,  it  would  be  a  great  bene- 
fit to  the  administration  all  round. 

58747.  Have  you  considered  how  that  could  be  effected  ? 
— It  would  require  to  be  made  compulsory. 

58748.  How  compulsory  ?—  I  am  afraid  there  would  re- 
quire to  be  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

58749.  To  deal  with  those  charities  in  what  way  ? — To 
make  them  work  in  co-operation  with  any  central  authority 
that  the  Government  might  recognise,  such  as  the  Parish 
Council  or  the  Town  Council. 

58750.  And  in  order  that  they  might  work  in  unison 
with  the  Poor  Law  administration  ? — Yes. 

58751.  So  that  any  charity  they  were  giving  should  be 
communicated  to  the  Poor  Law  authorities  and  vice  versa  ? 
— Yes.  And  the  Parish  Council  would  then  be  in  a  position 
to  know  whether  they  were  giving  sufficient  or  not.  Just 
now  we  have  no  proper  data  to  go  on.  For  instance,  in 
that  case  that  I  refer  to,  I  applied  to  a  benevolent  fund  in 
Londcn,  and  I  got  a  cheque  for  £5,  5s.  I  handed  it  over 
to  the  lady,  and  she  asked,  "Have  I  to  report  it  to  the 
'  Parish  Council."  I  had  never  seen  the  woman  in  my  life 
before.  I  said  to  her,  "  No,  you  have  not  to  report  it ;  you 
'  have  got  that  as  a  gift  from  this  institution,  and  you  may 
'  not  get  it  again.'  Now,  if  I  had  been  in  a  position  to  have 
said  that  the  Parish  Council  was  the  proper  party  for  this, 
and  if  I  could  have  gone  to  the  Parish  Council  to  get  that 
£5,  it  would  have  been  much  more  satisfactory  than  apply- 
ing to  an  outside  charity. 

58(52.  What  inquiries  were  made  as  to  this  case? — I 
made  inquiries  of  the  minister  of  the  parish,  and  the 
employers  of  her  late  husband,  and  one  or  two  other 
friends. 

58753.  And  you  made  up  your  mind  it  was  a  deserving 
case,  and  a  case  which  you  did  not  wish  to  entrust  entirely 
to  the  Poor  Law  authorities,  so  that  they  exclusively 
should  make  the  inquiry  ? — Yes. 

58754.  It  was  so  deserving  ? — Yes,  and  so  satisfactory  on 
every  point. 

58755.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  amount  of  the  charities 
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in  Glasgow  devoted  to  the  assistance  of  the  poor  ? — I  had 
occasion  to  ask  Mr  Motion  that  the  other  day,  and  he  told 
rae  that  there  were  hundreds  of  charities. 

58756.  But  you  don't  know  the  amount  they  dispense  1 
— No  ;  but  I  should  imagine  that  it  is  several  thousands 
every  year. 

68757.  Have  you  considered  whether,  if  they  were 
brought  into  line  as  you  suggest,  that  might  to  some 
extent  assist  the  problem  of  old  age  pensions? — I  don't 
think  it  would. 

58758.  Why  not  ? — Because  I  think  all  the  money  would 
be  required  to  maintain  the  poor  that  have  not  attained 
the  age  at  which  they  would  be  put  on  the  old  age  pension 
list.  I  would  say  that  those  under  sixty  would  take  all 
the  money  we  can  get  just  now. 

58759.  A  large  proportion  of  your  pauperism  is  under 
sixty  ?— Perhaps  under  sixty-five,  but  there  is  a  large  pro- 
portion under  sixty. 

58760.  Is  the  pauperism  between  twenty-five  and  sixty 
increasing  in  your  experience  \ — Yes,  I  would  say  so  ;  but 
there  are  several  reasons  to  account  for  that. 

58761.  AVliat  are  they  ? — There  is  this  question  that  I 
mentioned  already,  viz.,  the  charging  of  children  for 
their  parents.  These  people  are  always  kept  ju=t  at 
starving  point,  and  they  never  have  anything  for  them- 
selves. 

58762.  Which  people  do  you  mean? — The  children  that 
have  to  support  their  parents.  It  takes  them  all  their 
tine  to  maintain  their  own  families,  and  yet  we  come  in 
and  exact  Is.  or  2s.  from  them  for  their  parents. 

58763.  Do  you  do  that  if  they  can  show  that  all  they  get 
is  only  sutticient  for  themselves  ? — Yes,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that. 

58764.  The  Parish  Council  do  that  ?— Yes.  I  will  put 
it  this  way, — suppose  a  case  comes  up  of  a  carter  who  is 
earning  perhaps  27s.  a  week,  and  he  has  a  wife  and  four 
children.  His  father  or  mother  applies  to  the  parish  for 
help.  The  Parish  Council  know  that  there  is  this  son,  and 
they  summon  him,  and  say,  "  Why  should  you  not  assist 
your  parents  ?"  The  man  says,  "  I  cannot ;  it  takes  me  all 
my  time  to  maintain  myself,  my  wife,  and  my  family."  He 
is  asked  what  wages  he  earns,  and  he  tells  theiu  27s.  He  is 
told,  "  You  can  give  2s.  off  that  for  your  father  or 
mother."  He  says,  '' 1  cannot  give  anything  off  that  27s." 
And  in  all  probability  the  Parish  Council  will  ofi'er  the 
poorhouse  to  that  man  or  woman,  and  they  have  got  to  go 
and  struggle  as  best  they  can. 

58765.  The  offer  of  the  poorhouse  is  enough  to  frighten 
this  man  to  give  the  shilling  which  he  cannot  afford  to 
give  ? — That  is  so. 

58766.  Do  you  think  that  the  sense  of  moral  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  son  to  support  his  parents  is  diminished 
from  what  it  was  ? — I  don't  think  so. 

58767.  How  do  you  account  for  the  increase,  assuming 
there  is  an  increase,  in  the  pauperism  between  twenty-tive 
and  sixty  ? — Irregular  employment  causes  a  good  deal  of 
that,  ill-health  brings  about  a  good  deal  also,  then  intem- 
perance is  responsible  for  a  good  deal  of  it.  Then  there  are 
a  lot  of  people  who  are  just  useless  creatures,  and  not  able 
to  do  much  for  themselves  ;  in  fact,  employers  would  not 
give  them  work.  We  have  a  number  lietween  twenty-five 
and  fifty  years  of  age  that  come  under  that  category. 

58768.  We  have  been  told  that  when  boys  leave  school 
there  is  a  lack  of  opportunity  for  them  to  learn  a  trade 
now,  and  accordingly  they  take  to  mere  casual  work,  it 
may  be  van  work,  assisting  in  driving  a  van,  and  other 
casual  work  ;  and  when  they  get  to  nineteen  or  twenty 
they  find  that  they  are  not  brought  up  to  any  trade.  It  is 
said  that  these,  to  a  large  extent,  recruit  the  rank  of  the 
loafers,  and  ultimately  become  paupers,  and  that  that  is  an 
increasing  quantity  ;  and  that  accordingly  something  is 
wanted  in  order  to  give  these  boys  an  opportunity  of 
learning  a  trade  when  they  leave  school  ? — I  don't  think  it 
is  any  worse  now  than  it  used  to  be.  We  have  always  had 
that  difficulty  to  contend  with.  I  think  there  are  as  many 
vans  being  run  as  before,  or  rather  a  similar  class  of  work. 

58769.  Message  boys?— It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
get  boys  now,  since  the  age  was  raised.  You  cannot  get  a 
message  boy  for  less  than  7s.  or  8s.  a  week  now  as  against 
4s.  or  5s.  a  week  before. 

58770.  {Profeasor  Smart.)  But  the  point  is,  once  a  message 
boy  always  a  message  boy  ?— No  ;  take  the  printing  trade, 
which  is  the  trade  I  am  engaged  in  ;  they  go  messages  the 
first  year  or  so  and  then  they  settle  down"  in  the  caseroom. 


58771.  A  message  boy  in  a  shop  is  apt  to  settle  into  i^r  George 
nothing  else  ? — When  they  grow  up  they  usually  get  into  Dott. 
the  van  or  they  become  light  porters  or  something  like  g  June  1907 
that.   

58772.  {Mr  Patten-AIacDougall.)  Yoxi  expressed  yourself 
as  favourable  to  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  settlement  and 
removal  ? — Yes.  I  had  the  notion  if  you  could  make  the 
rate  a  national  rate  then  it  would  not  matter  where  the 
people  were  located. 

58773.  {Chairman.)  In   your   oijinion   the   two  went 
together  ? — Yes. 

58774.  {])r  Domies.)  You  place  ill  health  in  the  fore-  Illness  as 
front  of  the  causes  of  pauperism.    Have  you  any  figures  to  cause  of 
give  us  in  support  of  your  opinion  ? — Unfortunately  I  pauperism, 
do  not  have  statistics,  but  if  you  have  the  returns  of  the 

Parish  Council  of  Glasgow  or  of  any  large  centre  you  will 
find  that  ill  health  is  the  predominant  cause. 

58775.  Would  those  returns  enable  us  to  analyse  the 
causes  of  that  ill  health  ?  You  mentioned  intemperance. 
That  may  be  a  cause.  Shall  we  be  able  to  dissect  the  other 
causes  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  all  detailed  in  these  reports. 

58776.  You  are  in  favour  of  giving  Parish  Councils  Greater 
greater  powers  of  detention  ? — Yes.  powers  of 

58777.  Would  you  entrust  those  powers  to  the  Parish  p^r^gi^^^'^ 
Council  direct  ? — -With  an  appeal  to  the  Sheriff.  Councils 

58778.  You  think  there  should  be  an  appeal  1 — Yes. 

58779.  What  would  you  suggest  might  be  done  with  re- 
gard to  the  class  of  persons  who  are  discharged  from  the  poor- 
house on  revisal  ? — Just  now  it  is  quite  a  common  thing. 
Supposing  you  get  a  case  in  for  two  or  three  months, 
perhaps  pretty  low  down  in  health  when  admitted,  they 
get  a  bit  stronger  and  the  doctor  certifies  them  fit,  but  in  a 
great  many  cases  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  get  employment. 
When  they  are  fit  we  must  turn  them  out  according  to  tlie 
present  law.  Sometimes  they  get  2s.  6d.  or  5s.  to  enable 
them  to  find  employment,  but  they  very  often  return  to  the 
poorhouse  without  finding  any  employment.  They  may 
beg  for  a  time  on  the  streets,  but  a  great  many  of  tlu-se 
cases  return  to  the  poorhouse.  My  idea  of  it  was  this,  tliat 
instead  of  sending  them  out  altogether,  you  should  have 
some  system  whereby  you  would  send  them  out  to  look  for 
work,  but  allow  them  tcf  come  back  to  the  poorhouse  every 
night  till  they  get  work.  Just  now  there  are  a  number  of 
people  sent  out  from  the  poorhouse,  and  the  following  day 
you  find  them  on  the  streets  selling  matches  and  going 
about  begging. 

58780.  It  is  a  fairly  common  occurrence  ? — Yes,  there  is 
no  doubt  about  it. 

58781.  You  are  in  favour  of  establishing  a  national  poor 
rate.  By  whom  would  you  have  that  expended  ? — I 
suppose  the  Government  would  require  to  have  a  com- 
missioner to  look  after  that. 

58782.  {Mr  Phelps.)  Have  you  any  provision  in  Glasgow  Provisions  for 
for  the  nursing  of  the  outdoor  poor  1 — Yes,  some  years  ago  nursing  out- 
the  Glasgow  Parish  Council  arranged  with  two  private  po^' 
nursing  homes,  one  of  tliem  St  Elizabeth's,  being  carried  Glasgow 

on  under  the  Roman  CathoUcs,  and  the  other  being  carried  P^-rish. 
on  by  Miss  MacAlpine. 

58783.  What  was  the  basis  of  that  agreement  ? — That  we 
gave  a  donation  of  so  much  per  annum  to  each  of  those  homes, 
and  in  return  for  that  the  parish  doctor  would  have  a  call 
upon  them  at  any  time  for  a  nurse  ;  but  I  am  informed  it 
has  never  been  fully  taken  advantage  of. 

58784.  That  is  to  say  the  medical  men  have  not  used  it 
so  much  as  they  might  have  done  1 — That  is  so.  I  don't 
think  it  has  been  well  known  for  one  thing.  I  can  give  a 
good  example  of  that.  About  a  fortnight  ago  I  was  ap- 
proached to  take  an  interest  in  the  formation  of  a  nursing 
association  for  Shettleston.  I  told  the  people  that  I  did 
not  think  it  was  necessary,  that  the  parish  authorities  had 
made  provision  for  all  poor  cases  being  dealt  with  from 
these  two  homes,  and  that  I  had  been  informed  that  it  was 
not  being  taken  advantage  of.  I  said  that  I  thought  that 
until  such  time  as  these  were  fully  taken  advantage  of  they 
should  do  nothing  in  this  matter.  They  left  me  and  went 
to  Mr  Motion,  and  he  told  them  that  what  I  had  informed 
them  was  perfectly  correct,  but  he  said  :  "  Of  course  we 
'  cannot  send  a  nurse  to  any  person  unless  they  are  getting 
'  parish  relief."  Now  we  are  having  too  many  of  these 
things.    We  should  have  them  all  through  one  centre. 

58785.  Does  the  Council  have  any  report  laid  before  them 
as  to  the  number  of  cases  in  which  nurses  have  been  sent  ? 
— I  think  Mr  Motion  gets  a  return,  but  I  don't  think  it 
has  been  laid  before  the  Parish  Council. 

58786.  Did  you  ever  hear  a  proposal  that  the  nurses  in 
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the  hospitals  should  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  nursing 
outdoor  cases  ? — Yes. 

58787.  Would  that  be  feasible  ? — I  don't  think  it  would 
be  so  satisfactory. 

58788.  Why  not? — In  these  large  hospitals  you  have  so 
many  nurses  that  you  require  very  strict  supervision.  If 
you  were  to  let  them  go  outside,  that  would  make  the 
supervision  more  difficult. 

58789.  You  think  that  that  would  counteract  any  advan- 
tage ? — That  is  so. 

58790.  {Professor  Smart.)  You  have  said  that  you  are  in 
favour  of  able-bodied  persons  being  taken  over  by  the 
Scottish  Poor  Law,  and  you  also  said  that  you  had  formed 
your  opinion  about  that  before  the  Distress  Committee 
came  into  existence  1 — Yes. 

58791.  That  committee  is  formed  partly  of  members  of 
the  Parish  Council  and  of  the  Town  Council  and  partly 
of  members  co-opted  by  both.  Is  that  not  a  very  suitable 
body  to  deal  with  the  able-bodied  unemployed? — Yes,  I 
think  so,  but  the  only  point  is  that  they  have  not  got  the 
proper  machinery  for  inquiry. 

58792.  We  have  got  a  Poor  Law  official  in  Glasgow 
as  investigator,  namely,  Mr  Ferguson  ? — That  should  make 
it  quite  satisfactory. 

58793.  You  always  plead  that  there  should  be  no  dupli- 
cation of  similar  bodies  ? — That  is  so. 

58794.  {Mr  Booth.)  With  regard  to  the  injury  to  people 
waiting  for  relief,  you  think  the  relief  might  be  given  to 
them  nearer  their  own  homes  1 — Yes,  I  would  give  it  in 
their  own  homes.  I  think  by  doing  that  you  would  have 
better  supervision.  For  instance,  quite  a  number  of  these 
houses  are  never  visited  by  anybody  except  by  the  inspector 
once  in  six  months.  If  you  go  into  them  you  will  find  them 
very  much  neglected  and  dirty,  and  the  children  not  very 
much  looked  after. 

58795.  It  would  give  you  an  extra  control  ? — Yes,  I 
think  it  would  have  a  splendid  influence  on  the  recipients 
of  relief. 

58796.  In  addition  to  that  would  it  not  be  possible  to 
make  the  applications  more  local  also? — I  think  it  would 
be  a  decided  advantage.  If  our  assistant  inspectors  were 
resident  in  the  districts  m  which  they  are  inspectors  it 
might  help  things  very  considerably. 

58797.  Those  preliminary  particulars  that  are  taken 
down  and  are  used  for  the  sake  of  classification  afterwards 
might  be  arranged  at  local  centres  ?— Yes. 

58798.  Might  it  be  possible  to  carry  it  still  further  and 
have  the  relieving  committees  held  more  locally,  or  must 
they  be  held  centrally  ? — They  could  be  held  locally,  but  it 
would  be  an  increased  expenditure  providing  for  more  offices 
and  so  on.  We  have  such  splendid  means  of  conveyance  by 
the  tramway  cars  that  there  is  not  much  trouble  in  taking 
them  to  the  central  office. 

58799.  The  larger  the  area  dealt  with  the  more  necessary 
to  break  it  up  into  smaller  parts  ? — Yes. 


58800.  With  regard  to  appeals,  the  mere  possibility  of  gystpm  of 
an  appeal  has  a  great  effect, — the  actual  number  of  appeals  appeals. 

is  by  no  means  a  measure  of  the  extent  to  which  the  relief  i 
is  regulated  by  the  appeals  because  people  know  there  may 
be  appeals  ? — I  do  not  quite  follow.  You  think  there  would 
be  more  applications  for  relief  ? 

58801.  No,  rather  that  the  relief  that  is  given  would  be 
affected  by  the  fact  that  if  it  was  insufficient  it  might 
be  appealed  against  ? — I  do  not  think  the  members  consider 
that. 

58802.  Can  you  define  able-bodied  according  to  the  Relief  to 
Scottish  Law  1 — We  have  to  take  the  medical  certificate  able-bodied, 
for  that.  and  necessary 

58803.  It  is  left  to  the  medical  men  ?— Yes.  qualificatioBs. 

58804.  For  instance,  does  not  able-bodied  with  regard  to  I 
a  widow  depend  on  how  many  children  she  has  got  ? — No,  I 
I  do  not  think  so.  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  widow  being  > 
able-bodied  ?  ^ 

58805.  A  woman  who  is  physically  able-bodied  may  be 
certified  as  not  able-bodied  if  she  has  two  children,  while  if 
she  had  only  one  she  might  be  put  down  as  able-bodied  ?— 
I  do  not  think  so.  Even  if  there  is  a  large  family  she  would 
not  be  certified  as  unfit. 

58806.  She  is  disabled  from  maintaining  her  family, 
because  there  are  so  many  of  them  ? — I  have  never  noticed 
that  certified  by  any  of  the  medical  men. 

58807.  It  is  left  to  the  medical  gentlemen  to  say  whether 
they  are  able-bodied  or  not  ? — Yes. 

58808.  So  one  would  have  to  ask  them  what  their  de- 
finition is  ? — Yes. 

58809.  You  think  it  is  really  a  question  of  the  physical 
fitness  of  the  individual  ? — Yes. 

58810.  The  law  is  that  the  dejDendants  of  able-bodied 
people  are  not  to  be  relieved  at  all  ? — Yes,  but  in  the  case 
of  widows  with  children  they  are  always  looked  upon  as 
proper  recipients  for  relief. 

58811.  I  don't  think  it  is  at  all  confined  to  widows.  A 
man  may  be  quite  unable  to  support  himself,  and  therefore 
not  able-bodied,  if  he  has  a  child  that  is  ill? — I  have  not 
met  with  these  cases.  If  a  man  is  aljle-bodied  and  applies 
for  help  for  his  child,  he  has  to  get  it  elsewhere  than  from 
the  Parish  Council.  The  Parish  Council  do  not  relieve  him 
if  he  is  an  able-bodied  man  ;  they  do  not  give  any  aliment 
for  that  at  all.  I  think  that  policy  is  peifectly  clear  so  far 
as  Glasgow  is  concerned. 

58812.  With  regard  to  the  capacity  of  voluntary  charity,  Co-operation 
I  gather  that  you  consider  that  for  those  below  sixty,  it  of  charity  and 
might  be  possible  so  to  organise  charity  as  to  provide  the  Poor  Law. 
aliment  that  is  necessary  for  those  that  are  under  sixty  ? — 
Yes. 

.58813.  But  you  still  need  some  organisation  for  pensions 
for  the  older  people  ? — Yes. 
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58814.  {Chairman.)  You  are  Chairman  of  the  Glasgow 
Parish  Council,  and  you  have  been  kind  enough  to  prepare 
a  statement  relating  to  the  working  of  the  trlasgow  Parish 
Council  which  you  will  put  in  ? — Yes. 

{The  witness  handed  in  the  following  statement.) 

1.  I  have  been  for  seventeen  years  a  member  of  the 
Barony  Parochial  Board  and  the  Glasgow  Parish  Council.  I 
have  held  office  in  all  the  committees,  and  am  generally  well 
acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  the  Council.  I  have  now  been 
chairman  for  two  and  a  half  years,  and  still  fill  that  post. 

2.  The  population  of  the  Glasgow  parish,  according  to 
last  census,  is  571,569.  The  gross  valuation  for  1905-1906 
was  £4,301,301.  The  assessable  rental  was  £3,341,460. 
One  penny  per  £  on  the  total  assessable  rental  yields  about 
£13,391.  The  population  is  a  very  mixed  one,  and  is 
largely  composed  of  the  industrial  class,  who  principally 
are  employed  in  factories,  mills,  woikshoi^s,  ironfounders, 
shipbuilders,  warehouses,  and  other  industries. 

3.  A  large  number  of  the  population  is  on  the  verge  of 
poverty,  and  live  in  slums  from  hand  to  mouth.  Some  of 
them  will  not  work  if  they  can  help  it,  and  others  are  so 


far  reduced  by  disease  brought  on  by  their  own  mis- 
conduct that  they  are  unable  to  work. 

4.  The  method  of  administrating  relief  is  as  follows : —    Method  of 

adminibtrat 

Applicants  for  relief  apply  at  the  office,  73  John  [-^a  relief. 
Street.  They  are  seen  by  the  relief  clerk,  who  fills 
up  the  application  fomi  containing  their  age,  birth- 
place, and  address,  and  also  the  names  of  the 
applicant's  children.  They  are  then  examined  by 
the  medical  officer  in  attendance,  and  if  it  is  a  case 
deserving  outdoor  relief,  the  applicant  is  told  to 
come  back  on  a  certain  day  to  have  his  (or  her) 
application  heard  before  the  Relief  Committee.  This 
committee  sits  five  days  per  week,  and  consists  of 
two  members  of  the  Board  sitting  separately,  who 
see  the  applicants  and  dispose  of  each  case  according 
to  its  merits.  Tlieir  decision  is  appealable  to  a 
committee  of  ten,  called  the  "  Relief  Appeal  Com- 
mittee." An  appeal  lies  at  the  instance  of  the 
applicant,  a  parish  councillor,  or  the  inspector,,  if 
he  should  be  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  the 
member.  The  decision  of  the  Appeal  Committee  is 
appealable  to  the  Council,  whose  decision  is  final,  and 
the  case  cannot  be  raised  again  lor  three  months. 
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If  the  applicant  requires  indoor  relief,  he  (or  she) 
is  sent  to  Barnhill  Poorhouse,  or  to  one  of  the  poor- 
house  hospitals,  as  the  case  may  be.  We  have  a 
motor  car  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  applicants 
to  the  poorhouse,  and  as  many  as  100  cases  will 
sometimes  be  removed  there  in  one  single  day.  We 
find  the  motor  car  most  useful  in  this  respect,  as  it 
is  not  only  used  for  taking  poor  people  to  the  poor- 
house, but  also  takes  the  patients  to  the  asylums. 

5.  Both  indoor  and  outdoor  relief  are  necessai'y  in  a 
large  parish  like  ours.  We  grant  outdoor  relief  to  all 
respectable  decent  poor  who  have  come  to  misfortune 
through  the  death  of  the  breadwinner,  etc.  We  also  grant 
outdoor  relief  to  all  decent  infirm  persons  who  have  a 
house  of  their  own  and  are  able  to  look  after  themselves. 

6.  Indoor  relief  is  given  to  the  wasters  of  the  population, 
and  to  all  those  who  have  led  a  dissolute  life.  It  is  also 
given  to  wives  deserted  by  their  husbands  and  to  mothers 
of  illegitimate  children.  It  is  found  very  useful  to  apply 
the  "  test "  to  these  classes,  whereby  the  men  are  put  to 
making  firewood  and  the  women  to  washing.  This  makes 
them  work  to  a  certain  extent  for  their  living. 

7.  In  my  opinion  far  more  stringent  powers  should  be 
given  to  Parish  Councils  to  retain  applicants  in  the  poor- 
house. At  the  present  time  the  applicant  can  leave  the 
poorhouse  on  his  first  appearance  there,  on  twenty-four 
hours'  notice,  on  his  second  appearance  on  thirty-six  hours' 
notice,  and  on  his  third  and  subsequent  times  on  seventy- 
two  hours'.  I  think  that  more  stringent  measures  should 
be  adopted,  and  that  the  same  rule  should  apply  as  in 
England,  where  the  workhouse  master  has  power  to  retain 
a  pauper  for  seven  days.  More  stringent  measures  shoixld 
also  be  adopted  with  the  "  ins  and  outs,"  that  is,  those  who 
go  in  and  out  of  the  poorhouse  perhaps  seventeen  or  eighteen 
times  in  the  year.  Powers  should  be  given  to  retain  this 
class  of  persons  for  three  months  in  the  house,  with  power  to 
them  to  apply  to  the  Local  Government  Board  to  be  released 
sooner  on  cause  shown.  If  this  class  of  persons  were  swept 
off  the  streets  it  would  give  the  deserving  class  a  chance  to 
get  work.  A  Bill  *  was  prepared  dealing  with  these  "  ins 
and  outs"  and  introduced  into  Parliament  in  1903,  but  did 
not  pass.    Copy  produced. 

8.  As  to  the  cause  of  pauperism,  it  is  very  difficult  to  say 
what  it  is,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  drink  is  at  the  bottom 
of  it,  and  that  it  accounts  for  90  per  cent,  of  it.  The 
environment  of  the  people  has  also  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
pauperism  ;  here  they  are  brought  up  from  their  youth  in 
abject  poverty.  They  are  not  long  in  finding  their  way  to  the 
poorhouse.  When  a  pauper  applies  once  for  relief  he  gener- 
ally finds  his  way  back  whenever  he  is  in  the  least  difficulty. 

9.  Those  who  seek  election  to  the  Parish  Council  consist 
generally  of  the  most  respectable  class  of  ratepayers  and  of 
representatives  of  the  Labour  Party,  who  are  generally 
.secretaries  of  some  of  the  trades  unions  or  persons  in  a 
small  way  of  business.  So  far  as  our  Coiuicil  is  concerned, 
it  consists  of  3  medical  men,  2  lawyers,  4  ladies,  5  or  6 
representatives  of  labour,  4  Catholics,  and  the  others  are 
merchants  or  tradesmen  in  a  good  way  of  business. 

10.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  for 
the  benefit  of  Scotland  to  give  able-bodied  persons  a  claim 
to  parochial  relief.  I  consider  that  the  jiresent  Poor 
Law  in  Scotland,  which  excludes  able-bodied  men  from 
participating  in  relief,  has,  on  the  whole,  worked  very  well. 
If  such  persons  were  entitled  to  demand  relief  there  would 
be  a  great  increase  in  the  pauper  roil.  No  doubt  it  is  very 
hard  to  refuse  such  relief  in  the  cafe  where  a  man  is 
honestly  willing  to  work,  but  now,  with  Distress  Com- 
mittees, there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  temporary 
work.  The  present  law  also  tends  to  make  men  more  self- 
respecting  and  more  independent.  Once  you  take  down 
the  barrier  of  independence,  more  people  would  come  on  the 
roll,  just  as  they  do  in  England,  where  it  is  not  at  all  looked 
down  upon  for  able-bodied  persons  to  go  to  the  poorhouse. 

IL  As  to  the  suitability  of  the  existing  areas  for  the 
pui'pose  of  administering  relief,  I  consider  that  this  works 
all  right  in  Glasgow  at  the  present  time.  Since  the 
amalgamation  of  the  City  and  Bamny  parishes  the  areas 
of  the  existing  parish  is  quite  large  enough  to  manage,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  would  tend  to  economy  to  make  it  larger. 

12.  The  refo  mis  which  are  urgently  required  in  con- 
nection with  the  Poor  Law  are  : — 

\st.  The  abolition  of  the  37th  section  of  the  Poor 
Law  Act  of  1845.  Deduction  should  only  be  made 
once  from  the  rental,  and  so  far  as  works,  railways, 
etc.  are  concerned,  the  assessor  should  take  off  all 
deductions  before  the  company's  name  is  placed  on 

*  Detention  of  Poor  Persons  'Scotlana)  Bill  [Bill  19,  1903]. 


the  roll.    At  present  the  assessor  grants  certain  Mr  William 
deductions,  and  then  the  Parish  Council  also  makes  Cochran. 
a  deduction  in  terms  of  the  Act  of  1846.    There  g  June  1907 

should  be  no  deductions  granted  from  the  amount   

entered  in  the  roll.  Sujrgested 

'2,n(l.  All  poorhouses  should  have  a  uniform  rate  refoims  in 
of  diet.  Poor  Law  ad- 

3rd  There  should  be  colonies  for  epileptics  and  ministration, 
imbeciles. 

4t/i.  Power  should  be  granted  to  the  Council  to 
provide  a  New  Year  treat  to  inmates  of  the  poor- 
house at  moderate  cost.  The  members  of  Council 
should  also  have  conveyances  provided  for  visiting 
the  poorhouse  and  hospitals,  otherwise  it  will  be 
found  that  the  members  will  neglect  their  duty  when 
they  have  two  or  three  miles  to  travel,  as  in  our  case. 

bth.  Defaulters  under  the  Vaccination  Act  should 
be  dealt  with  by  the  Sanitary  Authorities. 

Qth.  A  national  poor-rate  should  be  imposed  for 
Scotland  and  England,  or  Scotland  at  any  rate. 
This  should  be  collected  in  same  way  as  income 
tax,  and  on  the  same  principle.  A  grant  should 
be  made  to  each  Council  dependent  on  their 
previous  expenditure,  and  a  strict  audit  should  be 
enforced.  This  would  ensure  economy  on  the  part 
of  the  Guardians. 

1th.  Greater  powers  should  be  granted  to  enforce 
the  legal  obligations  of  children  to  support  their 
indigent  parents,  and  sons-in-law  should  be  made 
to  contribute  to  the  sujiport  of  their  wives'  parents. 
The  maximum  penalty  for  wife  desertion  .^horrid  be 
increased,  and  the  onus  of  proving  inability  to 
maintain  placed  on  deserter. 

Qth.  Power  should  be  granted  to  the  Sheriff  in 
small  debt  cases  to  grant  continuous  aliment  at  a 
wife's  instance  against  her  husband.  At  present 
the  Court  only  grants  decree  for  aliment  for  three 
months,  and  thereafter  the  wife  must  go  to  the 
Court  of  Session  to  enforce  a  continuance  of  aliment. 
This  is  tairtamoimt  to  a  denial  of  justice,  as  the 
expenses  in  the  Court  of  Session  are  so  great  that 
the  wife  cannot  afford  to  go  there,  and  she  has  to 
apply  to  the  Parish  Council  for  support. 

58815.  {Chairman.)  We  have  gone  in  very  fully  into 
most  of  the  points  of  importance  connected  with  the 
administration  of  tlie  Poor  Law  in  Glasgow,  and  therefore 
I  do  not  propose  to  take  you  over  that  ground,  but  only  to 
question  you  on  points  which  your  paper  suggests.  You 
have  had  long  experience  of  the  Glasgow  Parish  Council, 
and  you  are  well  satisfied  with  the  system  that  is  in  force 
for  dealing  with  applications  for  relief  ? — Yes. 

58816.  You  have  found  that  the  appeal  on  the  whole  System  of 
works  well? — Yes,  very  well  indeed.  appeals^ 

58817.  Of  course  there  is  occasionally  a  difference  of 
opinion  between  inspectors  and  members,  but  the  difference 
is  nothing  to  cause  such  friction  as  to  interfere  in  any  way  ? 
— No.  There  has  always  been  that  friction  between 
members  and  inspectors  not  seeing  eye  to  eye  with  each 
other. 

58818.  One  of  the  merits  of  the  system  you  have  set  up  is 
that  if  it  was  thought  advisable  you  could  take  in  a  larger 
area,  and  still  go  on  without  altering  your  machinery  1 — 
Yes,  but  we  would  want  the  more  servants. 

58819.  And  perhaps  a  few  more  councillors  1 — Yes. 

58820.  But  administratively,  it  would  be  possible  to 
work  a  much  larger  area  on  this  principle  of  having  a 
committee  sitting  continuously  composed  of  one  member  ? — 
Yes,  so  far  as  appeals  are  concerned. 

58821.  As  regards  increased  powers,  you  are  strongly  of  Need  of 
opinion  that  the  council  should  have  additional  powers  of  greater 
retention  ?— Yes.  powers  of 

dctGntioii  V 

58822.  And  that  these  powers  of  retention  should  apply  parish 
not  only  to  sick  cases  ;  you  propose  them  specially  in  Councils, 
reference  to  the  ins  and  outs  1 — Yes,  that  is  the  class  that 
bothers  us  so  much. 

58823.  If  a  man  applied  for  relief  and  accepted  the 
poorhouse,  you  would  not  allow  him  to  go  out  when  he 
chose  1 — Not  if  he  had  been  in  three  or  four  times.  After 
that  we  should  have  the  power  by  the  governor,  subject  to 
an  appeal  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  to  keep  that 
man  in  for  an  indefinite  time. 

58824.  If  you  had  that  power,  it  would  be  a  check  on 
these  persons  applying  for  relief  ? — Yes,  because  if  they 
knew  that  we  could  give  them  three  months  inside,  and 
that  they  would  not  get  out,  then  they  would  think  twice 
before  they  went  in. 

2  M 
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58825.  You  are  fairly  well  satisfied  with  the  distinction 
drawn  between  outdoor  and  indoor  relief,  and  you  think 
that  the  principles  on  which  it  is  administered  are  such  as 
do  justice  to  the  applicants  1 — Yes. 

58826.  As  regards  the  able-bodied  you  are  averse  to 
giving  them  a  statutory  right  to  relief  ? — Yes. 

58827.  But  you  add  that  though  it  may  be  hard  to  re- 
fuse relief  to  a  man  who  wishes  to  work,  still  in  that  case 
with  the  Distress  Committee  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting 
temporary  work  1 — That  is  so. 

58828.  The  law  of  Scotland  as  to  able-bodied  was__ 
enforced  when  there  was  no  Distress  Committee  ? — That 
is  so. 

58829.  If  there  were  no  Distress  Committees  you  would 
be  still  in  favour  of  maintaining  the  law  as  it  is  1 — Yes, 
for  this  reason— I  think  it  would  tend  to  dispense  altogether 
with  the  thrifty  nature  of  the  Scotch  and  their  indepen- 
dent character  if  we  allowed  able-bodied  men  to  get  on  the 
roll  as  they  do  in  England  :  they  would  lose  their  self- 
respect,  and  come  back  to  us  as  they  do  in  England. 

58830.  Are  you  on  the  Distress  Committee  ? — Yes,  I  am. 

58831.  In  your  judgment,  are  the  people  who  come  up 
very  diii'erent  from  the  people  that  come  up  before  the 
Poor  Law  ? — Yes  ;  they  are  generally  good  artisans  out  of 
work,  or  people  who  have  had  good  situations,  but  who  at 
the  present  time  are  perhaps  in  distress. 

58832.  We  have  had  in  evidence  that  that  is  not  the 
e.^iDerience  of  Distress  Committees,  that  the  people  are  ju.st 
above  the  class  that  come  to  the  Poor  Law  for  relief? — 
That  is  not  my  experience,  but  I  am  not  on  the  Emigra- 
tion Committee,  which  is  the  best  one  for  seeing  them.  I 
am  on  the  Executive,  and  I  don't  meet  those  so  much  as 
Mr  Stewart,  who  is  coming  after  me.  The  law  with 
regard  to  the  Distress  Committee  must  be  altered,  because 
at  the  present  we  have  no  power  to  exjiend  money  in  pay- 
ing wages.  That  is  the  great  "diflSculty,  and  I  think  it 
must  be  remedied. 

58833.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  giving  that  power  to 
the  Distress  Committee  ? — Yes.  At  present  they  have  to 
borrow  from  the  Common  Good  in  Glasgow,  and  wait  till 
they  get  a  Government  grant  or  subscriptions  to  make 
it  up. 

5883-1.  If  you  had  the  power  to  give  employ ment  to 
able-bodied  men,  would  not  the  demand  be  very  great  on 
the  fund  ? — I  don't  think  so  ;  we  would  not  make  the  wage 
such  as  to  induce  men  to  give  up  their  employment  and 
come  to  us. 

58835.  You  would  deliberately  make  the  conditions  less 
favourable  ?• — Yes. 

58836.  Would  you  keep  the  Distress  Committees  as  they 
are  now'  constituted  ? — Yes.  I  think  they  are  -w  ell  con- 
stituted. 

58837.  You  would  not  tack  that  work  on  to  the  Poor 
Law  1 — No.  In  point  of  fact,  the  Glasgow  Distress  Com- 
mittee is  practically  wrought  by  the  Parish  Council.  We 
have  got  one  of  our  best  men  there,  Mr  Ferguson,  who 
really  does  all  the  work  and  reports  upon  all  the  cases.  It 
is  generally  his  recommendation  that  is  taken  in  settling 
these  cases  as  to  \\'liether  they  are  to  get  work  or  not. 

58838.  As  regards  reforms,  you  suggest  that  you  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  present  method  of  deductions  from  the 
amount  entered  in  the  valuation  roll? — That  is  so.  That 
is  a  matter  about  which  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  and  all  over  the  thing  has  got  very  acute.  There 
is  a  law  suit  between  us  and  the  Telephone  Company  as  to 
deductions,  and  the  Court  have  allowed  them  85  per  cent, 
of  deductions.  Then  there  is  the  Pumpherston  Oil  Com- 
pany's case,  where  the  Court  allowed  95  per  cent.  If  this 
goes  on  we  will  lose  a  tremendous  lot.  They  are  put  on 
the  roll  at  a  certain  figure,  and  the  assessor  makes  certain 
deductions  before  they  are  put  on  the  roll.  After  they  are 
put  on  the  roll  we  have  again  to  make  a  deduction  under 
the  Act  of  1845.  What  I  say  is  that  they  should  all  be  put 
on  the  roll  on  the  gross  rental  as  householders,  shop- 
keepers, and  everyone  else,  and  then  we  would  know 
where  we  were.  That  has  been  agitated  for  the  last  twenty 
years.    The  railway  companies,  of  course,  oppose  us. 

58839.  You  think  there  ought  to  be  more  uniformity  in 
the  dietary  of  poorhouses  ? — Yes. 

58840.  And  you  would  have  general  colonies  for  epilep- 
tics and  imbeciles  ? — Yes,  and  also  labour  colonies. 

58841.  Would  you  have  these  colonies  national,  or  for 
certain  districts  or  combinations  ? — I  would  have  them  for 
certain  districts  or  combinations.    We  could  easily  have 


one  for  Lanarkshire.    They  would  be  worked  much  better  Combination 
if  they  were  done  in  that  way,  say  a  combination  of  the  epileptic  and  & 
Parish  Council,  or  County  Council,  and  Town  Council.       other  coloniesi" 

58842.  You  have  had  large  experience  as  regards  local 
administration  in  Scotland  ? — Yes. 

58843.  The  two  units  to  take  into  consideration  are  the 
parish  and  the  county  ? — Yes  ' 

58844.  Do  the  parishes  overlap  the  county  much  1 — Our 
landwaxd  parishes  are  the  only  ones  that  do  that.  Take, 
for  instance.  North  ShetLleston  and  Lambhill,  the  land- 
ward part.    There  is  no  difficulty  in  working  it,  however. 

58845.  But  generally,  do  you  know  if  the  parishes  are  as 
a  rule  coterminous  with  the  counties  ?  —  Sometimes  a 
parish  is  in  two  counties,  but  not  often.  I  cannot  speak 
particularly  about  that,  however. 

58846.  You  would  have  a  national  poor-rate  for  Scotland,  Details  ofi> 
but  that  would  be  only  levied  for  certain  purj^oses,  or  for  proposal  fi)t 
all  Poor  Law  purposes? — For  all  Poor  Law  purposes.  naUonalpoor 

58847.  And  then  you  would  give  a  grant  to  each  council 
upon  their  previous  expenditure  ? — Yes.    I  may  state  that 
I  am  going  pretty  much  on  the  lines  of  Lord  Balfour's 
opinion  in  that  pamphlet  which  he  put  out  where  he  v. 
advocates  that  system.    He  puts  it  in  this  way  :  Take  the  iljc 
present  expenditure  of  the  Parish  Councils,  and  allow  that 
is  correct  (it  may  not  be  correct,  but  it  is  a  criterion  to  go 
upon),  allow  them  to  expend  that  amount,  and  you  give  }^ 
them  a  grant  in  aid,  and  therefnie  we  have  a  great  deal  to 
do  to  keep  the  thing  as  economical  as  possible.    The  great 
difficulty  with  a  national  rate  is  that  the  guardians  may  be 
very  indill'erent  as  to  the  expenditure ;  but  if  there  was  a 
check  by  the  Government,  then  that  would  be  all  right. 

58848.  Would  they  also  have  to  raise  a  rate  in  addition  ? 
—Yes. 

58849.  Assuming  all  councils  started  fair,  you  might 
have  one  who  had  run  up  the  expenditure  \-ery  much  in 
recent  years  and  one  who  had  not ;  the  one  that  had  run  up 
the  expenditure  would  benefit  to  the  detriment  of  the 
other  ? — You  would  start  with  the  present  expenditure, 
which  is  not  assumed  to  be  excessive,  and  you  would  revise 
that  every  two  or  three  years. 

58850.  It  is  in  that  way  you  think  you  could  have  a 
national  rate  and  local  administration? — Yes. 

58851.  Otherwise  it  would  not  be  possible  ? — No. 

58852.  It  must  entail  one  of  two  things  :  either  it  would 
have  to  be  administered  by  a  central  authority,  or  the  local 
authorities  would  be  all  trying  each  to  get  their  hand 
deeper  into  the  national  rate  ? — Yes,  the  Parish  Council  rate 
is  eminently  one  that  must  be  controlled  by  the  councillors 
in  one  shajje  or  form,  because  there  is  so  much  work  to  be 
done  where  local  information  is  required. 

5S853.  Do  you  notice  on  the  part  of  children  and 
relatives  less  tendency  or  wish  to  support  their  parents 
than  before  ? — Yes,  I  do.  I  find  that  the  working  classes 
are  getting  married  earlier,  and  leaving  off  responsibility 
for  their  parents.  It  is  quite  a  common  thing  to  see  a 
young  man  of  twenty  or  twenty-one  coming  before  us  who 
has  been  married.  He  was  the  sole  resource  of  his  mother, 
and  the  result  was  that  the  mother  had  to  apply  to  the 
Parochial  Board,  and  the  son  seemed  to  think  that  that  was 
the  projjer  thing  to  do.  I  think  there  is  a  great  indifference 
shown  by  the  working  classes  to  their  parents,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  see  it. 

58854.  As  regards  deserted  wives  or  wives  separated  from 
their  husband,  you  think  that  the  j^resent  limitation  in 
granting  aliment  should  be  extended? — Yes.  Since  my 
statement  was  written,  there  has  been  a  new  Bill  introduced 
called  the  Sheritf  Courts  Bill,  under  which  the  sheriffs  are 
to  have  power  to  grant  aliment.  If  that  comes  into  force,  it 
will  get  over  the  difficulty. 

58855.  Does  general  hardship  occur  in  the  present 
system  ? — Yes.  It  works  in  this  way  :  A  man  refuses  to 
live  with  his  wife,  and  she  has  to  sue  him  for  aliment.  The 
sheriff  can  only  give  her  three  months,  and  after  that  she 
must  go  to  the  Court  of  Session,  and  that  costs  a  great  deal 
of  money  and  delay,  and  she  has  no  resource  but  to  come  to 
us.  She  cannot  go  back  to  the  sheritf.  Under  the  new  law, 
if  it  is  carried,  there  will  be  a  very  great  improvement. 

58856.  {Mr  Gardiner.)  Under  the  new  law  the  sheriff  is 
able  to  grant  continuous  aliment?— Yes. 

58857.  {The  Bislwp  of  Ross.)  How  do  you  propose  to  work  Colonies  for  t 
the  colonies  for  epileptics  and  imbeciles? — We  would  do  it  sane  epileptics 
in  this  way,  that  all  the  applicants  that  came  to  us  who  and  imbeciles, 
were  of  the  wastrel  class  would  be  sent  direct  there,  and  the 

colony  would  be  so  large  that  if  the  other  class  applied 
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ies  for  they  would  also  he  sent  there,  b^it  they  would  be  kept  apart 
pileptics  as  much  as  possible.  It  would  be  aji  experimeut  to  begin 
ttbeciles.  -^yith.  Mr  Motion,  who  has  very  Lirge  experience,  is  of 
opinion  that  if  we  got  employment  for  these  ins-and-outs 
and  wastrels  it  would  clear  the  streets  and  give  employ- 
ment to  the  working  men. 

58858.  Would  you  propose  to  engage  them  principally 
on  the  land  ? — Yes,  and  in  farm  work. 

58859.  Of  course  you  would  propose  to  send  only  sane 
epileptics  ? — Yes. 

58860.  You  have  sane  epileptics  and  insane  epileptics  ? 
—Yes. 

58861.  The  insane  you  would  send  to  asylums  1 — Yes. 
If  they  are  not  very  bad  we  keep  them  in  Stobhill. 

sal  to  58862.  In  addition  to  the  national  rate  which  joxi 
national  propose  to  have  raised  to  support  the  poorhouses,  you  would 
■ate.       also  have  the  Parish  Council  striking  a  parish  rate  ? — Yes. 

58863.  That  parish  rate  would  naturally  be  small  ?— 
Yes. 

58864.  Because  the  national  rate  would  bpar  the  greater 
part  of  the  expense.  Would  there  be  any  danger,  since  the 
local  rate  was  small,  that  there  would  be  an  inducement  to 
extravagance? — I  would  put  on  a  very  strong  audit,  and 
check  it  in  that  way.  At  present  the  Local  Government 
Board  have  great  power  over  the  Parish  Council's  expendi- 
ture. There  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  : 
in  England  the  auditors  are  fixed  by  the  Local  Gtovern- 
ment  Board,  and  paid  for  out  of  Government  funds,  while 
in  Scotland  the  auditors  are  fixed  by  the  Lf^cal  Government 
Board,  and  we  have  to  pay  them  out  of  our  funds.  Why 
should  there  be  such  a  distinction  between  England  and 
Scotland  ?  1  think  both  countries  should  be  put  on  the 
same  footing  so  far  as  the  paupers  are  concerned.  It  costs 
us  about  £400  a  year. 

58865.  Out  of  your  own  funds  ? — Yes. 

58866.  When  you  say  that  the  national  poor-rate  should 
be  imposed  in  the  same  way  as  the  income-tax,  do  you 
mean  that  the  payers  would  be  the  same  ? — No,  I  meant  to 
say  that  if  it  was  at  all  possible  the  rate  should  be  imposed 
on  income  as  it  used  to  be,  but  I  am  afraid  that  would 
hardly  work  at  the  present  time.  At  the  present  time,  of 
course,  the  rate  is  exacled  from  rental,  but  everybody  has 
agreed  that  the  fairest  way  is  to  exact  the  rate  from  income. 
There  is  difficulty  in  working  it,  however,  and  I  am  afraid 
it  is  too  much  to  ask. 

58867.  (Frofe-'sor  Smart.)  Have  you  found  that  the  stigma 
of  pauperism  attaches  to  indoor  paupers  more  than  it  does 
to  outdoor  paupers  in  Scotland  ? — I  do  not  know  how  that 
works.  I  think  it  is  pretty  well  known  in  the  neighbour- 
hood who  are  getting  outdoor  relief,  while  there  may  be 
many  in  the  poorhouse  who  would  not  be  known  at  all. 

58868.  The  poorhouse  gets  a  worse  name  in  Scotland 
than  it  does  in  England.  One  would  expect  that  the 
stigma  would  attach  more  to  the  indoor  pauper  than  to 
the  outdoor  pauper  ? — That  is  the  case. 

58869.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  deterrent  in  the  stigma 
now  1 — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  People  apply  for  outdoor 
relief  without  thinking  anything  about  it. 

58870.  They  apply  quite  too  readily  ? — Yes  ;  we  some- 
times find  a  widow  applying  within  three  or  four  days  after 
her  husband's  death. 

58871.  (Mr  Gardiner.)  With  regard  to  the  seventh  of 
your  recommendations,  do  you  think  many  share  your  view 
that  a  son-in-law  should  be  made  liable  for  his  wife's 
parents  ? — I  think  so.  At  the  piesent  time  the  Parish 
Council  have  a  case  where  they  are  to  try  whether  sons-in- 
law  are  liable  or  not.  It  has  been  held  that  they  are  not 
liable  for  the  debts  of  their  wives  unless  they  are  hicratus 
at  the  marriage,  but  it  has  never  been  held  as  to  aliment. 
I  think  if  a  man  takes  away  a  good  working  girl  from  her 
parents,  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  walk  away  without 
paying  a  single  penny  towards  the  support  of  the  mother. 

58872.  (Mr  Chandler.)  Would  that  not  rather  retard  the 
inducement  to  marry  ? — It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  it  did 
in  many  cases,  because  I  think  they  marry  far  too  young. 

58873.  With  regard  to  No.  2,  you  suggest  that  all  poor- 
houses  should  have  a  uniform  rate  of  diet.  Have  the 
poorhouses  power  to  arrange  auy  dietary  that  they  think 
fit  ? — No,  they  must  get  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  If  it  is  well  known— as  it  is  well  known — 
that  we  treat  our  poor  very  well,  then  they  come  from  all 
parts,  and  we  get  too  many  of  them. 

58874.  {Mr  Phelps.)  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
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you   thought   that   the   age    of  marriage  was   getting  Mr  William 

younger  1 — I  do  not  know  if  it  is  getting  younger.   Perhaps  Cochran. 

my  attention  has  been  more  called  to  it  since  I  went  into  r  t  mA-r 
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the  Parish  Council.   

58875.  Do  you  think  that  the  abundance  of  opportunities  Bad  effects  of 
in  the  way  of  common  lodging-houses  aft'ects  the  rate  of  common 
marriage  1     Do  you  think  that  people  are  tempted  to  lodging- 
remain  single  by  the  amotmt  tjf  accommodation  that  is  houses. 

now  provided  1 — A  good  number  are.  I  think  the  model 
lodging-houses  in  Glasgow  have  done  a  great  deal  of 
harm. 

58876.  I  should  have  thought  that  you  would  have  said 
that  they  had  done  a  great  deal  of  good,  if  it  be  the  fact 
that  they  have  retarded  marriage  ? — But  they  have  pro- 
vided a  shelter  for  married  men  hiding  from  their  wives. 

58877.  They  have  aided  desertion  ?  —Yes. 

58878.  Have  you  many  cases  of  deserted  wives  coming 
before  the  parish  ?— Yes,  a  great  many. 

68879.  Do  you  make  a  strict  rule  in  regard  to  them  ? — 
We  give  deserted  wives  the  offer  of  the  poorhouse. 

58880.  And  nothing  else  No, 

58881.  You  do  not  endeavour  to  discriminate  between 
the  causes  of  desertion? — Sometimes  we  do.  We  have 
made  exceptions  where  the  woman  was  very  respectable 
and  the  children  had  been  well  brought  up  and  the  husband 
was  a  ne'er-do-well. 

58882.  When  a  case  comes  before  you,  do  you  take  into 
account  all  the  money  which  is  coming  into  the  house,  or 
only  that  of  relatives  that  are  legally  liable  ? — We  take  into 
account  all  the  money  that  is  coming  into  the  house. 

58883.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  proper  method  ? — Are  you 
referring  to  lodger's  money  ? 

58884.  No.  Suppose  you  have  a  nephew  staying  in  the 
house?— We  would  only  take  him  in  as  a  lodger.  We 
would  not  take  in  his  whole  income,  but  only  what  he 
would  pay  for  the  use  of  his  room.  We  would  put  him  on 
the  same  footing  as  a  lodger. 

58885.  And  you  would  do  that  with  all  such  cases  ? — 
Yes. 

58886.  Have  you  any  opinion  with  regard  to  the  use  of  Effect  of 
charity  for  the  relief  of  poverty  ?    Do  you  think  on  the  charity  on 
whole  it  should  be  extended  ? — Do  you  mean  that  charity  recipient's 
should  be  extended  ?  character. 

58887.  Yes  ? — I  should  like  very  much  to  see  some  way  of 
accumtilating  all  the  charities  in  Glasgow  and  ptitting  them 
under  a  competent  business  board.  At  present,  hundreds 
of  pounds  are  wasted  in  indiscriminate  charity. 

58888.  Is  there  much  of  the  work  done  by  the  Parish 
Council  that  could  be  put  on  charity  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

58889.  Do  you  think  the  efl^ect  on  the  people's  character 
would  be  difterent  if  they  were  aided  out  of  a  charity 
instead  of  out  of  the  rates  ? — I  do  not  know.  Do  you 
mean  that  they  are  to  be  supplemented  by  that  ?  They 
would  be  still  on  the  parish. 

58890.  No,  they  wotild  not  be  on  the  parish  at  all  ? — It 
would  be  a  very  great  difference. 

58891.  Why  do  you  say  that  ? — Bocattse  people  would 
rather  take  aid  from  a  charitable  institutiou  than  from  the 
parish.  In  the  one  case  they  are  pauperised,  while  in  the 
other  they  are  not. 

58892.  I  am  looking  more  to  the  effect  on  their  character  ? 
■ — I  do  not  think  there  is  much  moral  effect  either  the  one 
way  or  the  other. 

58893.  You  do  not  think  people  would  feel  a  difference 
in  that  way  ? — They  would  feel  a  difference,  as  I  said 
before. 

58894.  You  think  they  would  be  less  averse  to  applying 
for  charity  than  for  poor  relief  ? — Yes. 

58895.  Do  you  think  that  woitld  be  a  good  thing  1 — No, 
You  would  require  to  be  very  careful  with  those  adminis- 
tering to  see  that  only  those  who  were  deserving  got  the 
charity. 

58896.  Do  you  think  boards  are  good  judges  in  that 
sense? — I  think  the  organisation  which  we  have  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  out  all  about  the  character  and  sur- 
roundings of  the  applicants  is  just  about  as  good  as  it 
could  be. 

58897.  Do  you  think  it  is  adequate  ? — Yes. 

58898.  It  is  adequate  to  enable  you  to  come  to  a  pretty 
clear  decision  ? — Yes,  our  inspectors  are  very  good  at  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  we  have  to  go  by  their  information  as 
much  as  possible. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE: 


Mr  William      58899.  You  are  not  nervous  in  passing  sentence  ? — No. 

 ■         58900.  {Dr  Uoivnes.)  Am  I  right  that  if  the  child  of  an 

5  June  1907.  able-bodied  man  is  sick,  you  are  precluded  from  giving 

,    relief  to  that  able-bodied  man  ? — Yes. 

Relief  to 

dependants  of  58901.  You  are  very  aver.-ie  to  giving  relief  to  the  able- 
able-bodied,     bodied  1 — Yes. 

58902.  Suj^posing  a  man,  though  not  destitute  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  is  yet  too  poor  to  provide  for  his  sick  child, 
would  you  not  give  him  relief  ? — I  would  not  be  very 
much  averse  to  extending  it  to  that,  but  I  am  afraid  of  the 
opening  of  the  door.  When  you  talk  about  refusing  relief 
to  an  able-bodied  man  you  must  remember  this,  that  if  an 
able-bodied  man  is  long  out  of  work  he  very  soon  becomes 
sick  and  he  has  to  be  helped  by  the  Parish  Council. 

58903.  But  what  I  was  asking  about  is  where  the  child 
was  sick  ? — We  do  not  make  any  distinction  there. 

58904.  You  would  not  make  a  distinction'? — We  have 
not  the  power. 

58905.  Would  you  continue  that  condition  of  things  1 — 
I  would  be  quite  prepared  to  alter  that.  I  think  it  is  a  fair 
thing  for  alteration. 
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58906.  I  understand  you  have  been  on  the  Distress 
Committee  in  Glasgow  ? — Yes. 

58907.  You  say  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  getting 
temporary  work  1 — That  is  so. 

58908.  Has  your  experience  in  Glasgow  led  you  to  that 
conclusion  1 — Yes  ;  we  found  temporary  work  all  through 
last  winter  for  the  unemployed.  At  the  present  time  we 
have  a  numl:)er  of  men  employed. 

58909.  What  kind  of  work  have  you  been  able  to  find 
them  1 — They  are  levelling  down  a  hill  at  the  west  end, 
and  preparing  it  for  building.  They  have  been  doing  that 
work  for  a  considerable  time. 

58910.  Was  it  work  that  had  to  be  done?— Yes,  it  was. 
We  are  being  paid  for  it  by  the  Improvement  Trustees. 

58911.  If  that  work  had  been  done  under  normal  condi- 
tions, who  would  have  been  the  men  that  would  have  done 
it  1 — Probably  contractors. 

58912.  Who  would  they  have  employed? — Working 
men. 


ion 


58913.  The  same  class  as  you  have  employed  ? — I  quest: 
that  very  much. 

58914.  When  the  class  you  employed  did  the  work,  did 
they  not  displace  other  men  who  might  have  had  the  work  ? 
— Yes ;  but  in  the  meantime  they  were  starving,  and  we 
had  to  give  them  some  work  to  do.  It  would  have  come 
to  them  ultimately,  and  they  would  have  done  it  very 
much  cheaper  for  the  contractor  than  it  was  done  for  by 
us. 

58915.  With  regard  to  your  views  as  to  the  uniformity 
in  the  dietary  in  the  poorhouses,  is  your  reason  this,  that 
there  should  be  no  greater  attraction  in  one  house  than  in 
another '{ — Yes. 

58916.  And  if  you  had  one  uniform  scale  of  dietary,  you 
would  be  better  able  to  compare  the  cost  of  the  several 
poorhouses  ? — Yes. 


58917.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  Of  course,  you  know  ^"1^°"^ 
that  the  population  of  Glasgow  and  the  population  of  the  pi^.^J  *° 
West  Highlands  have  been  accustomed  to  different  diets.  ' 

Don't  you  think  there  might  be  reasonable  ground  for 
having  different  diets  in  diti'erent  houses  on  that  account  ? 
■ — Yes  ;  when  I  gave  that  answer  I  was  thinking  merely  of 
large  burghs.  I  do  not  have  much  experience  with  refer- 
ence to  country  parishes. 

58918.  With  l  egard  to  the  different  reforms  that  you  Reform  as  to 
urge,  under  the  first  head  you  suggest  that  the  assessment  assessment  of 
for  poor  rates  should  be  upon  gross  rental  just  as  it  is  at  poor  rate, 
present  for  other  local  necessities  1 — Yes. 

58919.  And  accordingly,  if  that  were  so,  it  would  be 
possible  to  levy  all  local  rates  upon  the  one  demand  note  ? 
—Yes. 

58920.  And  it  would  very  much  relieve  the  difficulties 
of  assessing  for  poor  rate  now,  owing  to  deductions  and 
other  accountings  that  have  to  be  gone  through,  and  it  would 
also  simplify  the  collection  ? — Yes  ;  and  another  reason 
is  that  it  would  get  quit  of  the  great  worry  and  trouble 
that  we  have  with  companies  just  now  who  have  so  much 
taken  off  before  they  go  on  the  roll,  and  so  much  after  they 
go  on  the  roll,  and  who  really  get  85  per  cent,  of  deduc- 
tions. *< 

58921.  You  suggest  in  the  eighth  reform  that  power 
should  be  granted  to  the  sheriff  in  small  debt  cases  to  grant 
continuous  aliment  at  a  wife's  instance  against  her  husband. 
At  the  present  moment  there  is  difficulty  in  connection 
with  that? — Yes.  I  have  pointed  out  that  in  the  new 
Sheriff  Courts  Bill  there  is  a  remedy  for  this.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  give  power  to  the  Sheriff  Court  to  decide  questions 
between  husband  and  wife. 

58922.  There  is  difficulty  now  where  a  pauper  with  some 
estate  becomes  a  lunatic.  There  is  some  difficulty,  owing 
to  the  cost  of  appointing  a  judicial  factor.  You  wish  to 
get  that  simplified  also  ? — Yes. 

58923.  By  summary  procedure  ? — Yes,  by  a  short  petition  New  Year's 
to  the  sheritt'.    Might  I  call  attention  to  one  matter  ?    We  treat  for 
are  very  anxious  in  the  Glasgow  Parish  Council  to  have  paupers, 
this  question  of  the  New  Year's  treat  brought  up.    It  has 

been  brought  up  two  or  three  times,  and  the  Parish  Council 
have  been  surcharged  for  giving  a  New  Year's  treat  last 
year.  Now,  I  think  the  Local  Government  Board  might 
trust  a  large  Parish  Council  like  Glasgow  to  spend  £25  or 
£30  upon  a  treat  at  that  time  of  the  year  when  everybody 
is  rejoicing.  Last  year  it  only  cost  £30.  I  think  it  is 
rather  a  hardship  that  we  should  be  precluded  from  giving 
that.  I  want  to  bring  that  question  before  the  Com- 
missioners. 

58924.  Are  you  aware  of  what  really  gave  rise  to  the 
check  being  put  by  the  Local  Government  Board  upon 
these  treats  ?  It  was  that  prior  to  this  season  of  the  year 
there  was  a  very  large  invasion  of  the  workhouse,  leading, 
in  some  cases,  to  more  or  less  of  a  scandal.  You  are  aware 
of  that  ? — Yes,  but  that  was  in  the  country. 

58925.  No  ? — It  never  happened  in  Glasgow,  so  far  as  I 
know.  I  don't  think  there  would  be  very  much  danger  in 
that.  We  would  be  prepared  to  say  that  we  would  not 
spend  more  than  £30  a  year. 


Jfr  James 
S'teviart. 


Mr  James  Stewart,  called  and  examined. 


58926.  {Chairman.)  You  are  a  member  of  the  Glasgow 
Parish  Council  and  of  the  Glasgow  Distress  Committee  1 — 
YbS. 

58927.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  send  us  in  a  paper 
rr.lating  to  Poor  Law  administration,  which  we  will  put  in 
aa  your  evidence  ? — Very  well. 


{The.  witwss  handed  in  the  following  statement.) 

1.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Glasgow  Parish  Council.  I 
was  first  elected  over  five  years  ago  as  a  Socialist  and 
Labour  representative.  During  that  period  I  have  taken 
an  active  interest  in  the  administration  of  the  poor  law. 
1  am  also  a  member  of  the  Glasgow  Distress  Committee, 
being  one  of  the  Glasgow  Parish  Council  representatives 
thereon. 


Poor  Law  Administration. 

The  Social  and  Industrial  Conditions  in  Portion  of 
Parish  of  Glasgow. 

2.  That  portion  of  the  parish  of  Glasgow  that  I  in  Industrial  and 
conjunction  with  other  two  members  represent  is  almost  social  con- 
entirely  inhabited  by  the  working  class,  with  a  compara-  ditions  of 
tively  small  number  of  the  shopkeeping  and  lower  middle  Glasgow 
class.  Pa"3''- 

3.  The  houses  consist  mainly  of  what  are  known  in 
Glasgow  as  room  and  kitchen  houses  (two  apartments),  . 
occupied  by  the  artisan  and  labouring  classes  with  dependent 
families. 

4.  There  is  a  number  of  single  apartments,  which  are 
mostly  occupied  by  the  lower  paid  labouring  class. 

5.  There  is  a  number  of  two  rooms  and  kitchen  houses 
occupied  by  the  higher  paid  artisans,  shopkeepers,  and 
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strialand  labourers,  who  have  several  aJult  members  of  their  family 
oal  con-  working. 

6.  The  social  conditions  are  such  as  are  usually  associated 
with  industrial  districts.  Public-houses  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  fully  supply  all  the  wants  of  the  people  in  that 
direction. 

7.  The  main  industries  of  the  district  comprise  print- 
ing and  publishing  works,  iron  foundries,  potteries, 
chemical  works,  locomotive  works,  and  various  other 
industries.  The  wages  of  the  unskilled  labouring  class 
average  from  15s.  to  25s.  per  week  of  54  hours.  The 
artisan,  from  about  24s.  to  over  40s.  per  week. 

Administration  of  Relief  in  Glasgoiv  Parish. 

8.  The  method  of  administering  relief  in  Glasgow  parish 
is  through  what  is  called  the  Daily  Relief  Committee. 
This  committee  consists  of  one  member,  who  has  the 
assistance  and  advice  of  the  chief  outdoor  inspector  of 
poor  or  his  assistant,  also  the  assistant  inspector  who  has 
charge  of  the  district  within  which  the  applicant  resides. 
This  inspectors  duty  is  to  acquire  all  the  facts  and 
information  possible  and  submit  same  to  the  Committee,  so 
that  the  Committee  may  come  to  a  proper  decision. 

9.  Our  inspector  of  poor  (Mr  Motion)  arranges,  I  believe, 
as  far  as  possible  that  a  member  shall  not  inquire  and 
decide  on  the  applications  from  the  ward  that  he  represents 
on  the  Parish  Council. 

10.  If  an  applicant  considers  the  decision  of  the  Daily 
Relief  Committee  harsh  or  unjust,  he,  or  she,  or  they  (as 
the  case  may  be)  have  the  right  to  appeal  against  the 
decision  to  the  Relief  Appeal  Committee. 

11.  This  committee  consists  of  eleven  members,  includ- 
ing the  chairman  of  the  Council,  which,  after  hearing  the 
applicant,  may  alter  the  decision  if  they  believe  the  circum- 
stances warrant  it. 

12.  The  inspector  (Mr  Motion),  if  he  think  a  decision  of 
the  Daily  Relief  Committee  unwise  or  unduly  generous, 
may  also  appeal,  and  occasionally  he  does  so.  Members  of 
the  Parish  Council  have  the  further  right  (although  it  is 
seldom  exercised)  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Council  sitting 
as  such  at  the  monthly  meeting,  and  to  move  that  the 
opinion  or  decision  of  the  Relief  Appeal  Committee  be 
altered, — sometimes  with  success.  The  inspector  has  the 
same  right. 

13.  We  are  not  allowed  to  make  experiments  in  Poor  Law 
administration  in  Scotland,  except  by  the  permission  of  the 
Local  Government  Board.  The  Local  Government  Board 
may  suggest  experiments,  we  may  discuss  and  criticise  them, 
and  then,  whether  we  think  them  wise  or  no,  if  the  Local 
Government  Board  insist  on  them,  they  must  be  carried  out. 

14.  Owing  to  this  power  of  the  Local  Government  Boaard 
the  Glasgow  Parish  Council,  during  my  time  as  a  member, 
has  not  attempted  any  experiment  of  much  consequence. 

15.  The  Parish  Council  did  pass  a  scheme  for  classifica- 
tion of  inmates  of  )ioorhouses  a  year  or  two  ago.  I  am  sorry 
it  has  not  been  able  to  carry  this  out  except  in  a  limited 
degree,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  further  building,  etc. 

16.  It  has  also  passed  resolutions  in  favour  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  colonies  for  sane  epileptics,  but,  so  far, 
nothing  has  been  done  to  carry  the  resolutions  into  effect. 

Outdoor  and  Indoor  Relief. 

17.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  in  a  generous  inter- 
pretation of  the  power  to  give  outdoor  relief  to  persons  of 
deserving  antecedents.  The  only  persons  I  would  send  to 
the  poorhouse  are  the  drunken,  immoral,  and  wastrel 
classes. 

18.  I  believe  that  the  amoimt  given  in  outdoor  relief  to 
individual  cases  might  be  considerably  augmented,  and 
still  be  more  economical  than  the  indoor  method.  I  do 
not  believe  it  would  increase  pauperism  to  any  great 
extent. 

isses  apply-     19.  Amongst  the  class  of  persons  applying  for  outdoor 
'  y  j'^  ^""^  relief  is  the  widow  with  dependent  children,  the  aged,  the 
Lrelier.        woman  who  is  able-bodied  but  not  able  to  earn  sufficient  to 
maintain  herself,  the  person  in  ill-health,  temporary  or 
chronic,  deserted  wives  with  dependent  children. 

20.  The  persons  applying  for  indoor  relief  come  mainly 
from  the  infirm  aged,  who  may  be  decent  enough,  but 
have  no  relatives  able  to  assist  them.    I  believe  a  considei- 


working  class  who  have  perhaps  been  in  one  or  other  of 
our  Infirmaries,  but  have  been  discharged  'as  incurable, 
besides  many  who  are  unable  to  obtain  admission  to  the 
infirmaries  for  various  reasons. 


Mr  James 
Stewart. 

5  June  1907. 


Causes  of  Pauperism. 

22.  The  principal  causes  of  so-called  pauperism  I  believe  Causes  of 
to  be  old  age,  death  of  the  husband  leaving  widow  and  pauperism, 
young  children,  ill-health,  chronic  and  temporary,  in  some 

cases  due  to  the  nature  of  employment,  or  some  other  caixse 
for  which  the  apjjlicant  is  not  to  blame.  With  some 
other  persons  it  is  due  to  their  own  misconduct  of  various 
kinds. 

23.  To  put  the  causes  of  poverty  that  lead  up  to  pauperism 
briefly,  I  would  say  that  they  are  due  to  unemployment, 
insufficient  wages  when  working,  ill-health, — all  these 
accentuated  in  some  cases  by  drinking,  and  poverty  due 
almost  entirely  to  drunkenness. 


Relief  for  Able-bodied  Persons. 

24.  If  the  Unemployed  Act  is  amended  so  as  to  give  every  Relief  to  able- 
able-bodied  person  (man  or  woman)  an  opportunity  to  work,  bodied. 

then  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  parochial  relief  to 
such  persons.  If  not,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
Poor  Law  should  provide  for  such  persons  either  by 
indoor  or  outdoor  relief  (according  to  character),  as  the 
Parish  Council  may  think  fit. 

25.  I  believe  temporary  relief  judiciously  gi'anted  in 
such  cases  would  tend  to  prevent  ill-health,  and  consequent 
permanent  pauperism. 


Need  of  uni- 
formity in 
relief. 


Suggested 
amount  of 
ahment  for 
widows  with 
children. 


able  proportion  of  indoor  poor 
pe  of  appli-  wastrel,  drunken,  and  immoral  class. 
It  for  medi-     21.  Amongst    the  applicants  for 
relief.        hospitals,  we  have  a  large  number 


is  recruited  from  the 


treatment  in  our 
of   the  respectable 


•    Reforms  in  the  Poor  Law.    Outdoor  Relief. 

26.  My  experience  as  a  Parish  Councillor  has  taught  me 
the  necessity  of  the  law  being  so  amended  as  to  secure 
uniformity  in  the  aliment  granted  to  applicants.  Under 
the  present  method  of  granting  relief  we  have  great 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  amoimt  of  aliment  that  should 
be  given,  not  only  by  official  as  against  member,  but 
even  by  member  as  against  member.  The  sum  that  a 
member  considers  adequate,  the  official  may,  as  he  some- 
times does,  consider  beyond  the  amount  necessary  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  case. 

27.  We  have  also  had  experience  of  members,  in  cases 
where  the  circumstances  were  nearly  identical,  giving 
different  weekly  or  monthly  allowances,  varying  in  some 
cases  shillings  per  week.  I  considei  this  lack  of  method 
most  unsatisfactory  and  requiring  alteration.  I  would 
propose  that  the  weekly  sum  necessary  to  maintain  a 
woman  with  one  child  should  be  fixed  at  13s.  per  week, 
with  two  children  15s.,  with  three  children  17s.,  four 
children  19s.,  five  children  21s.,  six  children  22s.  6d.,  seven 
children  24s.,  eight  children  25s.  6d.,  nine  children  27s., 
ten  children  28s.  6d.,  with  a  maximum  of  303.  per  week. 

28.  If  there  was  an  income  from  any  other  source,  that 
should  be  taken  into  account.  The  total  income  should  not 
exceed  the  above-mentioned  sums. 

29.  Where  there  was  a  family  of  whom  some  were  adults 
working,  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  their  wages  into 
account.  In  such  a  case  I  would  add  3s.  per  work- 
ing adult  for  maintenance.  I  had  better  illustrate  my 
meaning.  Supposing  that  there  is  a  widow  with  four 
children  in  receipt  of  19s.  per  week,  and  that  one  of  the 
children  commences  work,  earning  say  10s.  per  week,  the 
amount  allowed  by  the  Parish  Council,  in  accordance  with 
the  scale  that  I  have  suggested,  would  immediately  be 
reduced  to  12s.,  leaving  the  total  income  at  22s.  per  week. 

30.  In  rural  parishes  the  aliment  need  not  be  as  high : 
rent  is  considerably  less  than  in  the  town  ;  most  of  the 
houses  in  the  country  districts  have  small  plots  of  ground 
attached,  on  which  vegetables,  etc.  may  be  grown.  This 
should  be  reckoned  as  a  portion  of  income. 


Outdoor  Relief  for  Old  Age  Persons, 

31.  I  sincerely  hope  that  an  old  age  pension  will  soon  Old  age 
become  law,  and  thereby  do  away  with  this  problem,  so  pensions, 
far  as  Parish  Councils  are  concerned.  If,  however,  out- 
door relief  for  aged  persons  is  to  continue,  there  should  be 
a  fixed  minimum  aliment,  which  I  think  should  not  be  less 
than  7s.  for  individual  men  or  women,  and  lis.  for  man 
and  wife. 

2  N* 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE: 


Mr  James 
Stewart. 


Filial 
sibility. 


Responsibility  of  Children  for  Maintenance  of  Parents, 

32.  Mjt  experience  as  a  Parish  Councillor  has  convinced 
5  June  1907.  me  that  it  wonld  be  well  to  abolish  the  right  of  making 
—       the    family  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
respon-  parents.    Very  few  sons  or  daughters  of  those  applying  to 
our  parish  are  in  a  position  to  give  assistance  to  their 
parents. 

Unification  of  Charities. 

Unification  of     33.  Outdoor  relief  is  very  much  complicated  by  the 
charities        charitable  agencies  in  this  city  who  give  relief  of  various 
kinds — nearly  all  acting  independently  of  each  other. 

34.  The  ensuing  ignorance  (caused  by  this  lack  of 
cohesion)  as  to  whether  recipients  are  receiving  from  other 
charities  is  a  condition  that  requires  immediate  attention 
and  reform. 

35.  The  present  anarchic  methods  lead,  I  believe,  to  an 
enormous  amount  of  deception,  which,  under  the  present 
system,  it  is  impossible  to  discover.  I  woitH  therefore 
favour  the  unification  of  charities  ;  these  charities  to  be 
under  the  management  of  a  committee  consisting  of  equal 
numbers  of  Town  Councillors  and  Parish  Councillors,  or 
else  entirely  under  the  management  of  the  Parish  Council. 
I  would  fu7'ther  suggest  that  all  churches  and  missions 
who  are  giving  assistance  to  persons  should  be  com- 
pelled to  keep  a  register  of  same,  copies  of  which  should 
be  given  to  Parish  Councils,  and  that  all  additions  or 
removals  from  register,  with  reasons  for  same,  be  supplied 
to  Parish  Councils  at  least  once  every  three  months. 

Classification  of  Indoor  Poor. 

Classification  36.  I  sincerely  believe  that  a  radical  change  is  required 
of  indoor  poor,  in  the  treatment  of  our  aged  and  permanently  infirm  poor 
who  cannot  provide  for  themselves  elsewhere.  The  pi;esent 
system,  whereby  all  the  aged  or  infirm  poor  are  treated 
alike,  regardless  of  previous  history  and  conduct,  is  in  my 
opinion  cruel.  Our  poor  who  belong  to  the  working  class 
should  not  be  associated  with  the  criminal  and  wastrel 
class. 

37.  I  would  strongly  urge  that  "  homes "  entirely 
separate  from  the  oi-dinary  poorhouse,  where  those  who  are 
unable  to  find  relatives  or  friends  who  would  care  for  them 
might  spend  their  declining  days  without  being  made  to 
feel,  as  the  present  system  makes  them  feel,  that  to  be  poor 
is  to  be  little  better  than  to  be  a  criminal.  The  inmates  of 
these  homes  should  have  complete  freedom  (within  limits) 
as  to  going  out  and  in,  and  receiving  visitors.  The  dietary 
should  be  of  a  much  more  varied  nature  that  obtains  at 
present  in  our  poorhouses.  I  would  suggest  that  there 
should  be  a  fixed  minimum  scale  of  diet  for  the  inmates  of 
these  homes,  but  that  Parish  Councils  should  have  full 
power  to  exceed  this  scale  as  they  think  fit  and  proper. 

38.  There  are  Homes  at  Whiteinch  Park,  Parti ck,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  are  models  of  what  such  homes  ought  to  be. 
They  were  built  and  furnished  at  the  expense  of  a  Mrs 
Allan,  of  Glasgow.  I  believe  a  considerable  number  of  the 
people  living  in  the  Whiteinch  Homes  (as  I  think  they  are 
called)  are  recipients  of  outdoor  relief  from  either  Glasgow 
or  Govan  parishes. 

39.  I  enclose  copy  of  a  scheme  of  classification  of 
inmates  of  poorhouses  (with  which  I  entirely  agree)  pro- 
posed by  Mr  Girvan,  a  member  of  the  Glasgow  Parish 
Council.    (See  App.  GLXV.) 

Colonies  for  Sane  Epileptics. 

Colonies  for  40.  I  am  firmly  convinced  of  the  necessity  for  the 
sane  epi-  immediate  establishment  of  colonies  for  the  treatment  of 
leptics.  sane  persons  suffering  from  epilej)sy.    In  the  whole  of 

Scotland  there  is  only  one  colony  situated  near  Bridge  of 
Weir,  founded  by  the  late  Mr  Quarrier,  and  opened  a  few 
months  ago. 

Epilepsy  to  This  is  a  matter  that  should  not  be  left  to  private  philan- 
be  notifiable,    thropy  to  cope  with.    It  is  too  great  and  serious  for  that. 

I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  epilepsy  should  be  made  a 

notifiable  disease. 

Local  Government  Board.    Control  over  Parish  Councils. 

Need  of  41.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  Local  Government 

limitation  of  Board's  power  over  Parish  Councils  should  be  modified  in 
powers  of  many  directions.  Their  rule  is  entirely  bureaucratic,  for 
Local  Govern-  ^^jch  I  think  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  parallel.  Their 
ment  Board.  pQ^rgj.  should  be  strictly  defined,  and  not  left  in  the  present 
condition ;  that  is,  they  may  give  us  power  to  do  what  is 
hardly  legal  when  it  pleases  them,  or  declare  that  illegal 


which  has  been  carried  out  by  the  Parish  Council  with  the  Need  of "  "J- 
sanction  and  support  of  the  ratepayers.  limitation  of 

42.  For  public  bodies  such  as  Parish  Councils  are,  and  Loca/ooveni- 
who  are  democratically  elected,  to  be  controlled  and  ment  Board, 
dictated  to  by  an  irresponsible  (theoretically  responsible  to 
Parliament)  and  irremovable  body  (such  as  the  Local 
Government  Board)  is  entirely  against  the  spirit  of  the  age,  i 
and  I  earnestly  hope  that  this  Commission  will  extend  the  S 
adminstration  and  reformative  powers  of  Parish  Councils,  ^ 
and  limit  the  powers  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 


Unejiployment. 
The  Causes  of  Unemployment. 


\ 


43. 


Unemployment,  in  my  opinion,  is  due  mainly  to  (1)  Causes  of  on- 

(2)  employment, 


the  continual  influx  from  the  country  to  the  towns, 
Consumption  not  keeping  pace  with  production,  thereby 
bringing  about  periodic  depressions  of  trade.    (3)  Dis- 
placement of  labour  by  machinery.    (4)  Seasonal  trades, 
and  various  other  minor  causes. 

The  Effects  of  Unemployment. 

44.  I  believe  unemployment  causes  many  suicides  ;  it  Effects  of  un- 
helps  to  swell  the  number  of  lunatics,  it  causes  pauperism,  employmenfe 
ill-health,  both  chronic  and  temporary,  semi-starvation  for 
women  and  children,  and  a  steady  continual  recruiting  of 
the  ranks  of  the  unemployable  and  the  "  wont  work." 


I 


Remedies  for  Unemployment.  f 

45.  The  only  sure  remedy  for  unemployment  that  I  Remedies  for 
believe  in  is  production  for  use  instead  of  for  profit — i.e.  unemploy- 
Socialism. 

Palliatives  for  Unemployment. 

46.  {1st)  An  extensive  measure  of  Land  Eeform,  Palliatives  for 
whereby  the  influx  from  the  country  to  the  towns  might  unemploy- 
be  stayed,  and  that  men  accustomed  to  working  on  the  land, 
who  at  present  are  crowding  up  the  unskilled  labour  ranks 
in  the  towns,  may  be  induced  to  go  back  to  the  country 
{2nd)  A  restriction  of  the  hours  of  labour  to  eight  per  day, 
which  would  have  the  effect  in  the  meantime  of  spreading 
the  work  over  a  greater  number  of  people.  (3rci)  State 
organisation  of  unemployed  on  afforestation  of  waste  lands. 
{Ath)  Reclamation  of  foreshores,  {bth)  Labour  Bureaus,  to 
which  the  Board  of  Trade  should  send  weekly  reports  as 
to  the  demands  for  various  forms  of  labour  throughout 
the  country. 

The  Working  of  the  Unemployed  Act. 

47.  This  Act,  in  my  opinion,  as  far  as  Glasgow  is  con-  Need  of 
cerned,  cannot  be  described  as  a  success.    This  is  not  due  Amendment 
in  any  degree  to  the  Distress  Committee,  but  to  the  inherent  of  Unem- 
faults  of  the  Act.  P^^Y^^,  ^^o^k- 

mens  Act. 

48.  The  Act  permits  the  Committee  to  acquire  land 
either  by  purchasing  or  leasing.  It  enables  us  to  rate,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  up  to  Id.  per 
£  of  rental  value,  and  through  our  powers  of  rating  we  can 
borrow  money  for  the  above  purpose,  but  we  cannot  apply 
any  of  the  money  to  pay  wages  to  the  unemployed.  The 
Act  must  be  amended  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  pay  wages 
out  of  the  rates  if  we  are  to  be  enabled  to  cope  with  the 
numbers  who  are  applying.  So  far  as  Glasgow  is  concerned, 
we  cannot  get  the  voluntary  contributions  that  are 
necessary  to  pay  wages.  If  the  Glasgow  Corporation  had 
not  advanced  money,  combined  with  the  Government  Grant, 
we  would  have  been  unable  to  continue  our  work  owing  to 
lack  of  funds. 

49.  This  year  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  work  for  all 
the  applicants  who  were  eligible  under  the  Act.  It  has 
happened  several  times  this  year  that  the  Committee  has 
passed  men  for  work  and  had  no  work  to  give  them,  though 
ultimately  they  were  given  work  as  vacancies  occurred 
through  some  of  the  other  men  dropping  oft'.  Because  of 
this  we  have  been  compelled  to  send  some  of  the  men  to 
stonebreaking.  This  is,  we  find,  the  most  costly  form  of 
providing  work  we  have  tried.  The  men  cannot  earn  any- 
thing like  the  wages  they  are  paid. 

50.  So  far,  all  the  outlets  for  giving  work  have  been 
through  various  Corporation  Departments.  Several 
hundreds  have  been  employed  on  a  piece  of  Corporation 
land,  turning  it  over  and  levelling  it.  This  has  been  our 
main  source  of  employment.  A  much  lesser  number  have 
been  employed  making  drains  at  the  Corporation  farm  at 
Robroyston,  near  Glasgow. 
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ivantagee  51.  The  Committee  decided  recently  to  piit  in  force  that 
tigrating  portion  of  the  Act  giving  them  power  to  emigrate  imem- 
iployed.  jjloyed  persons  with  their  families.  This  is  now  being  done 
at  considerable  cost,  averaging  up  to  date  over  £25,  10s.  per 
family  emigrated.  I  am  entirely  against  this  method  as 
being  a  partial  solution  of  the  problem,  though  I  have 
acquiesced  so  far. 

52.  The  people  who  are  being  emigrated  are,  in  my 
opinion,  the  very  people  whom  it  should  be  our  object  to 
retain  in  this  country.  They  are  the  able-bodied,  intelli- 
gent, sober,  and  desirous-to-work  class,  while  the  dissolute, 
shiftless,  drunken  wastrels,  whom  it  would  pay  us  to  deport, 
are  refused  if  they  apply.  We  also  refuse  the  single  young 
man  or  woman  who  have  no  dependants,  and  it  is  also  true 
that,  according  to  the  Act,  we  must  refuse  them  employ- 
ment. 

53.  This  I  believe  to  be  a  great  mistake,  for  this  reason, 
that  young  persons  in  the  early  twenties  are  at  an  age 
when  they  are  particularly  susceptible  to  the  evil  influences 
that  surround  unemployment,  and  because  of  this 
develop  into,  in  some  cases,  the  chronic  loafer  or  thief,  and 
the  woman  in  many  cases  becomes  a  prostitute. 

54.  Medical  men,  economists,  and  others  have  recently 
been  drawing  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  population  is 
not  increasing  as  it  is  desirable  it  should  do.  Parliament 
and  corporations  in  different  parts  of  the  country  have  been 
pointing  out  tlie  extraordinary  wastage  of  infant  life  that 
is  going  on,  especially  in  the  iarge  industrial  centres. 
Money  is  bein^  spent  by  the  Corporations  with  a  view  to 
preventing  this  admitted  wastage. 

55.  Every  child  who  survives  to  the  age  of  5  years  then 
begins  to  cost  the  community  money  for  its  education.  The 
State  compels  them  to  attend  until  they  are  14  years  of  age. 
Why  is  this  done  ?  Because  we  know  that  an  intelligent 
child,  by  the  wealth  he  or  she  will  ultimately  produce,  shall 
repay  all  this  and  considerably  more  in  after  life  if  he  or 
she  lives  to  the  average  age.  But  under  this  Act  a  large 
proportion  of  this  would  be  wasted  through  the  policy  of 
sending  our  best  abroad,  thereby  depleting  the  wealth  of 
this  country  and  adding  to  the  wealth  of  other  countries. 

56.  A  most  foolish,  futile  solution  I  believe  emigration 
to  be,  in  my  opinion  the  very  worst  and  most  costly 
of  all.  Better  give  us  power  to  spend  the  money  in  experi- 
menting and  paying  wages  for  market  gardening  and  other 
such  schemes. 

sion  for      57.  While  I  believe  that  there  is  only  one  cure  for  the 
3ients      problem  of  unemployment,  it  is  an  imperative  necessity  at 
the  same  time  to  make  provision  for  the  unemployable,  who 
through  physical  or  mental  deficiency  are  unable  to  get,  or 
when  they  get,  are  unable  to  retain,  employment. 

58.  There  are  also  the  "wont-works,"  who  are  able- 
bodied,  bat  prefer  begging,  street  singing,  tramping  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  the  other,  but  never  working. 
These  people,  whenever  found,  should  be  drafted  on  to 
colonies,  and  there  detained  until  the  authorities  consider 
they  are  fitted  to  resume  their  position  as  citizens  ;  in  other 
words,  that  their  disease  has  been  cured. 

58928.  (Ghairm-m.)  We  have  had  several  other  papers, 
and  have  spent  most  of  the  day  examining  witnesses  in 
regard  to  Poor  Law  administration  in  Glasgow.  1  shall 
therefore  not  detain  you,  except  in  connection  with  parts 
of  your  paper  where  you  seem  to  differ  from  some  of  your 
colleagues.  You  think  that  the  Local  Government  Board 
are  rather  restricting  you  from  making  experiments? — I 
think  so. 

58929.  With  regard  to  the  instance  you  give  of  a  classi- 
fication of  inmates  in  poorhouses,  that  scheme  was  not 
stopped  by  the  Local  Government  Board  ? — No. 

58930.  You  think  it  is  the  knowledge  that  there  is  this 
power  that  prevents  individual  members  or  the  Parish 
Council  collectively  putting  forward  reform  ? — Yes. 

58931.  Of  course  the  central  authority  must  have  some 
control  ? — I  admit  that. 

58932.  But  you  think  that  the  control  is  exercised  too 
stringently  ? — Yes. 

58933.  You  are  in  favour  of  outdoor  relief  wherever 
practicable  ? — Yes. 

58934.  And  apparently  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
amount  given  ? — I  am  not. 

58935.  You  have  no  scale  in  Glasgow  ? — We  have  with 
regard  to  widows  and  dependent  children,  following  a  letter 
that  was  sent  to  us  by  the  Local  Government  Board  some 
years  ago,  where  they  called  attention  to  the  inadequate 
amount  that  was  granted  to  widows  and  children,  and 
where  they  suggested  that  the  amount  should  be  in  con- 


formity with  the  amount  that  was  allowed  for  boarded-out    Mr  James 
children.    On  that  occasion,  by  the  unanimous  decision  of  Stewart. 
the  Council,  it  was  decided  to  make  the  amount  3s.  per  g  June  1907 

child  and  an  allowance  to  the  mother.    That  scale,  I  am   

sorry  to  say,  is  not  uniformly  acted  upon  by  the  Parish  Scale  of  out- 
Council.    Some  of  the  members  think  that  the  allowance  door  relief  in 
is  too  high.    It  is  not  acted  on,  in  my  opinion,  as  it  ought  money, 
to  be. 

58936.  Except  that,  is  there  any  other  scale  in  force  t — 
None  whatsoever. 

58937.  I  think  your  idea  of  a  scale  is  7s.  for  individual 
men  or  women  and  lis.  for  a  man  and  wife  1 — Yes. 

58938.  What  is  now  given  ? — The  amount  now  given  is 
2s.  6d.  where  a  person  has  some  income  of  his  or  her  own  ; 
2s.  6d.,  3s.,  3s.  6d. ;  in  exceptional  cases,  4s.  ;  and  in  still 
more  exceptional  cases,  5s.  There  are  very,  very  few  cases 
where  the  allowance  is  5s.    It  never  exceeds  that. 

58939.  Without  expressing  an  opinion  as  to  whether  it 
is  adequate  or  not,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  scale  in  Glasgow 
was  higher  than  with  surrounding  Parish  Councils  ? — I  am 
not  aware  of  the  scale  of  other  Parish  Councils. 

58940.  Your  experience  is  confined  to  the  Glasgow  Parish 
Council  1 — Yes. 

58941.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  abolishing  restrictions  Relief  to  able- 
upon  giving  relief  to  able-bodied  persons? — Not  if  the  bodied  or  their 
LTuemployed  Act  is  to  be  kept  in  force.    So  long  as  we  can  dependants, 
give  opportunities  of  working,  there  is  no  necessity  for 

giving  outdoor  or  indoor  relief. 

58942.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Distress  Committee?— 
Yes. 

58943.  I  see  you  propose  to  deal  with  that  side  of  the 
difficulty  through  the  Distress  Committee  ? — Yes. 

58944.  As  regards  the  dependants  of  able-bodied  persons' 
the  law  prohibits  the  granting  of  relief  ;  but  that,  I  under- 
stand, is  got  over  by  a  doctor's  certificate  ? — No,  it  is  not. 
So  long  as  the  father  is  able-bodied,  we  cannot  grant  relief 
to  sick  or  ailing  dependants  of  able-bodied  persons.  We 
are  not  allowed  to  do  it. 

58945.  But  you  can  do  it  sometimes  under  the  medical 
certificates  ? — No.  We  don't  do  it  under  the  medical  cer- 
tificates. 

58946.  Have  there  been  any  cases  to  your  knowledge 
where  it  has  been  refused  ? — Yes,  several. 

58947.  Then  what  happens  in  those  cases  ? — They  get  a 
line  of  refusal,  and  apply  to  the  sheriff,  and  the  sheriff  may 
order  them  to  get  relief.  It  then  lies  with  us  whether  we 
accept  the  sheriff's  decree  or  not. 

58948.  (Mr  Booth.)  How  long  does  the  sheriffs  order 
last  ? — I  cannot  say. 

58949.  (Cliairman.)  I  understand  the  reason  for  the 
refusal  by  the  Parish  Council  is  that  they  believe  that  it  is 
contrary  to  the  law  ? — I  understand  that  is  so.  It  is 
because  we  are  advised  by  our  inspector  to  that  effect. 

58950.  How  does  the  sheriff  give  an  order  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  law  ? — It  seems  that  the  sheriff  has  power  to 
order  us  to  grant  relief.  It  lies  with  us  what  kind  of 
relief  we  are  to  giant. 

58951.  Are  the  cases  which  you  have  mentioned  cases 
in  which  relief  was  refused? — Yes,  to  the  dependants  of 
able-bodied  persons. 

58952.  You  express  a  wish  to  try  and  establish  some-  Need  of  uni- 
thing  more  like  uniformity  throughout  Scotland  as  regards  formity  of 
the  amount  of  aliment  ?— Yes,  if  possible,  but  particularly  aUment. 

in  large  industrial  centres. 

58953.  You  take  a  more  critical  view  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Glasgow  Parish  Council  than  do  some  of  your 
colleagues.  Do  you  say  that  there  is  a  want  of  uniformity  1 
— Yes  ;  I  say  that  there  are  as  many  decisions  as  there  are 
members. 

58954.  And  there  is  a  fluctuation  ?— Undoubtedly. 

58955.  The  only  body  that  can  stop  that  is  the  Local 
Government  Board  ? — I  think  so,  at  present. 

58956.  Your  idea  is  to  have  it  defined  by  statute? — 
Yes,  or  by  general  law ;  by  some  method  at  any  rate  to 
make  it  uniform  and  to  make  it  adequate,  which  it  is  not  at 
present. 

58957.  Beading  your  paper  through,  I  was  struck  by 
your  wish  on  the  one  hand  to  get  uniformity,  and  your 
dislike  of  the  interference  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
with  Parish  Councils  on  the  ground  that  it  interfered  with 
the  democratic  election.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the 
two.     If  you  have  democratic  election,  you  won't  get 
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Mr  James    uniformity.     Assuming  you  put  the  one  against  the 
Stewart.     other,  which  would   you  give  the   preference  to? — I 
hardly  admit  the    premise    that    it  is  impossible  to 
have  democratic  election,  and  not  have  uniformity  at  the 
same  time.    I  think  it  is  quite  possible. 

58958.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  with  triennial 
elections? — Yes,  if  we  had  one-third  of  the  members 
retiring  every  year,  which  we  have  not  at  present.  At 
present  there  is  no  continuity  of  policy. 

58959.  You  think  that  if  one-third  retired  each  year, 
you  would  get  more  continuity  ? — Yes. 

58960.  And  do  you  think  more  interest  would  be  taken 
in  the  elections  ? — Yes. 

58961.  I  am  told  that  the  objection  is  that  it  would  cost 
the  parish  more,  as  they  would  have  to  provide  the 
macmnery  for  an  election  every  year  1 — But  if  the  people 
took  a  greater  interest,  it  would  be  well  spent  money  in 
my  opinion. 

58962.  You  feel  yourself  that  the  possible  total 
severance  of  past  experience  from  the  further  continuance 
of  the  administration  of  the  law  which  may  result  from 
the  triennial  election  is  a  serious  blemish  1. — Yes,  I 
think  so. 

Overlapping  58963.  Then,  as  regards  charities,  I  suppose  you  know  a 
of  charities,  good  deal  about  the  charities  of  Glasgow  ? — No.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  I  am  not  at  all  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  charities  of  Glasgow,  except  through  my  coming 
in  contact  with  the  results  in  the  Parish  Council.  I  am 
not  connected  with  any  charitable  body  in  Glasgow  outside 
the  Parish  Council. 

58964.  Are  the  charities  mostly  church  charities? — 
Yes,  they  are  mostly  church  charities  or  religious  charities. 

58965.  Your  view  is  that  there  is  a  great  waste? — I 
think  so. 

58966.  They  overlap  ?— Undoubtedly. 

58967.  You  suggest  that  the  charities  should  be  com- 
pelled to  keep  registers,  copies  of  which  should  be  given  to 
the  Parish  Council  1 — Yes. 

58968.  Do  you  think  many  of  the  recipients  of  Poor 
Law  relief  get  assistance  from  tlie^e  charities  1 — We  dis- 
cover that  frequently.  The  difficulty  in  granting  relief 
is  that  we  consider  the  matter,  and  have  to  take  all  the 
circumstances  into  account  in  fixing  the  amount  we  shall 
give,  and  the  jjeople  do  not  tell  us  all  the  facts.  If  it  is 
discovered  that  they  are  keeping  back  something  about 
which  they  have  not  told  us,  then  they  are  struck  off  the 
roll  entirely  for  deception. 

58969.  I  understand  the  relief  given  is  rather  on  the 
assumption  that  people  do  not  get  charitable  relief  ?— Yes, 
that  is  how  it  is  granted  just  now. 

Inadequacy  of  58970.  If  they  do  not  volunteer  the  statement,  and  a 
outrelief.  discovery  is  made  subsequently,  then  they  are  struck  off 
the  roll?— Yes,  and  they  suffer.  The  amount  we  give 
actually  puts  a  premium  on  their  concealing  what  the)' 
may  be  getting,  because  the  amount  is  not  at  all  adequate, 
in  my  opinion. 

58971.  Passing  now  to  the  classification  of  the  indoor 
poor,  you  don't  think  that  the  present  classification  is 
sufficient  ? — It  is  not  at  all  sufficient. 

Classification  58972.  How  would  you  classify,  supposing  you  had  youi 
of  indoor  poor,  own  way? — I  would  separate  all  the  deserving  poor,  the 
aged  and  infirm  with  nothing  against  their  character,  and 
give  them  entirely  different  treatment  in  an  institution 
entirely  kept  for  them.  I  would  give  them  a  different 
dietary,  and  much  greater  freedom  than  they  at  present 
get  in  our  poorhouses. 

5897.3.  Is  not  Stobhill  supposed  to  do  that  ?— StobhiU 
does  that  to  a  great  extent.    I  am  very  proud  of  Stobhill. 

58974.  What  further  classification  do  you  want?- — I 
refer  to  the  scheme  of  classification  proposed  by  Mr  Girvan, 
which  appears  in  my  appendix.  It  was  not  carried  out 
because  of  the  inadequate  accommodation  for  the  proper 
class. 

Class  suitable  58975.  Take  outdoor  relief  first.  Would  you  give  out- 
for  outrelief.    door  relief  to  all  deserving  persons  who  were  unable  to 

maintain  themselves,  and  also  the  widows  and  children  ?— 

Yes. 

58976.  And  the  persons  of  a  respectable  class  who  come 
in  for  indoor  relief  would  be  the  old  and  infirm,  incapable 
of  looking  after  themselves  ? — Yes. 

58977.  Then  you  come  to  the  other  class,  the  wastrels, 
fltnd  ao  ou.    Where  would  these  come  in  for  whom  you 


would  like  to  have  special  homes? — Our  aged  people  for 
whom  we  are  not  able  to  make  provision  outside. 

58978.  But  they  would  be  part  of  the  Stobhill  class  ? —  Provision  for 
The  difficulty  in  Stobhill  is  that  we  do  not  have  proper  aged  married 
accommodation  for  our  aged  married  couples.    We  have  couples  in 
dormitories  there  for  the  people  to  sleep  in.    Now,  for  poorhouse. 
this  class  I  would  have  absolute  privacy,  and  they  should 

have  a  separate  sleeping-room. 

58979.  Those  people  should  be  exempt  from  the  dormi- 
tory system  ? — Yes. 

58980.  And  it  would  be  an  advance  on  Stobhill  for  that 
class  ? — Yes. 

68981.  I  don't  want  to  go  into  the  special  views  you  Socialism  a 
hold  about  unemployment,  because  that  takes  us  rather  panacea  for 
outside  our  reference,  but  I  daresay  you  can  explain  it  in  a  unemploy- 
sentence.    You  state  that  one  of  the  causes  is  consumption  ment. 
not  keeping  pace  with  production,  thereby  bringing  about 
periodic  depressions  of  trade.    Then  in  paragraph  45  you 
suggest  that  the  only  sure  remedy  for  unemployment  is 
production  for  use  instead  of  for  profit? — These  are 
necessities  that  are  required  to  keep  the  community  going, 
such  as  food,  clothing,  and  shelter, — these  are  things  that 
are  required  for  use.    Then  there  are  intellectual  things — 
books  and  paintings.    We  want  these  produced,  because 
they  are  necessary  for  the  people,  and  not  for  the  profit  of 
individuals  who  make  them,  whether  they  are  useful  or  not 
— individuals  who  will  as  soon  make  guns  as  bread. 

58982.  How  would  that  reduce  unemployment? — 
Because  all  the  people  would  be  combined  together  in 
collective  production  of  those  necessities.  I  say  that  the 
only  sure  remedy  that  I  believe  in  is  production  for  use 
instead  of  for  profit,  i.e.,  socialism. 

58983.  I  see.  You  see  what  you  say  in  your  preceding 
paragraph  is  that  you  believe  that  unemployment  is  due  to 
consumption  not  keeping  pace  with  production,  thereby 
bringing  about  periodic  depressions  of  trade? — That  is 
imder  the  present  condition  of  society. 

58984.  Under  any  system  you  must  take  consumption 
into  ,  consideration  ? — Yes.  We  should  produce  for  the 
people  and  

58985.  But  suppose  you  produced  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  people  wanted,  what  then  ? — We  should  then  reduce 
the  hours  of  labour. 


58986.  I  now  come  to  the  Unemployed  Act.  You  want 
additional  powers  given  under  that  Act  to  be  able  to  find 
the  funds  for  employment  ? — Yes.  At  i^resent  we  have  no 
power  to  spend  any  of  the  money  in  the  payment  of  wages. 
It  must  come  from  charitable  sources. 

58987.  Supposing  you  got  that  money  from  those  funds, 
would  you  propose  to  give  employment  at  the  same  rates 
as  are  paid  to  persons  outside  obtaining  emjDloyment  ? — No, 
I  would  give  them  a  subsistence  rate. 

58988.  You  have  lived  in  Glasgow  for  a  great  many 
years  ? — All  my  life. 

58989.  Taking  the  last  twenty  years,  what  would  you 
say  as  to  the  condition  of  skilled  employment — has  it 
improved  ?— I  would  say  that  there  has  been  little  change 
so  far  as  steadiness  of  employment  is  concerned,  but  the 
pressure  of  work  has  grown  heavier  and  heavier  with  the 
development  of  machinery. 

58990.  Would  you  say  that  their  material  condition  is 
better  or  worse  ?— Within  the  last  ten  years  the  material 
condition  has  rather  gone  back.  The  tendency  has  been 
backward  rather  than  upward. 

58991.  I  am  talking  of  skilled  labour  ? — Yes. 

58992.  Come  now  to  unskilled  labour.  I  divide  that 
into  two  heads,  and  I  take  first  unskilled  labour  that  is 
more  or  less  constant? — I  should  say  that  the  tendency 
there  has  been  upwards,  owing  to  the  development  of 
machinery. 

58993.  Then  take  the  lower  grade  ? — I  should  say  there 
the  tendency  has  been  steadily  downwards. 

58994.  Generally  as  regards  that  class,  you  say  they 
are  worse  off  than  they  were  ten  years  ago? — Yes.  The 
tendency  is  always  downwards  for  the  lower  stratum  of 
unskilled  labour. 

58995.  Would  you  say  that  that  is  due  to  there  being 
more  casuality  ? — I  should  think  that  is  a  main  factor. 

58996.  Or  is  it  associated  with  a  reluctance  to  put  them- 
selves under  conditions  of  regular  employment  and 
discipline  ? — No,  I  think  it  is  owing  to  the  conditions  that 
obtain. 

58997.  You  would  not  say  that  there  is  any  class  that  is 
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rather  reluctant  to  face  the  conditions  of  continuous  em- 
ployment ? — No,  I  don't  think  they  tend  to  grow  worse  in 
that  respect. 

58998.  The  only  class  of  the  three  tliat  has  improved  is 
the  better  class  of  unskilled  labour  ? — Yes. 

58999.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  Is  it  not  the  case  in 
Glasgow  that  freqiiently  of  late  where  an  application  has 
been  made  by  an  able-bodied  man  whose  wife  was  suffering 
from  phthisis,  relief  has  been  allowed  1 — Not  within  my 
knowledge.  I  can  speak  to  the  opposite  being  the  case  to 
my  knowledge. 

59000.  As  regards  the  classification,  are  you  aware  of  the 
report  of  the  Departmentnl  Committee  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  which  advocated  classification  in  this  way,  that 
a  number  of  poorhouses  in  the  country  are  not  very  fully 
occupied,  and  the  expedient  suggested  was  that  a  division 
should  be  made  between  the  poorhouses  of  the  country, 
some  of  them  being  devoted  in  future  to  the  sick  and 
infirm  and  the  others  to  the  test  cases  ? — No,  I  am  not 
aware  of  that. 

69001.  If  that  suggestion  were  carried  out,  it  would  meet 
with  your  support  aad  approbation  1 — Yes,  if  it  were 
carried  out  in  a  humane  and  proper  way,  if  the  dietary 
were  improved  and  better  accommodation  were  given  than 
is  given  just  now.  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  take  Stob- 
hill  into  consideration,  as  it  is  classed  as  an  hospital  and  the 
dietary  is  an  hospital  dietary  and  not  the  ordinary  poor- 
house  dietary,  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say  our  poor  people  get 
at  present  in  Barnhill.  It  is  Barnhill  I  have  in  my  mind 
when  I  am  referring  to  classification. 

59002.  You  think  Ithat  the  dietary  at  Barnhill  is  not 
satisfactory  ? — It  is  the  very  opposite  of  satisfactory.  In 
my  opinion  it  is  hateful. 

59003.  As  regards  the  elections  of  Parish  Councillors, 
have  you  considered  whether  any  improvement  might  not 
be  made  so  as  to  secure  more  continuity  ? — Yes,  if  we 
had  one-third  going  out  every  year  and  annual  elections. 
The  difficulty  in  Glasgow  is  that  we  have  eighteen  muni- 
cipal wards  and  we  have  thirty-one  members  in  the  council 
— the  difficulty  would  be  to  arrange  these  wards  so  that  we 
could  have  these  elections.  I  see  enormous  difficulty,  but 
I  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  change. 

59004.  You  would  unify  the  municipal  and  parish 
boundaries  to  begin  with  ? — Yes,  so  far  as  possible. 

59005.  And  if  you  had  an  election  of  one-third  of  the 
Parish  Council  each  year,  the  difficulty  that  the  Town 
Council  have  experienced  of  having  two  elections  on  the 
same  day  would  be  superseded  1 — I  think  so. 

59006.  Your  consideration  of  that  question  is  confined  to 
the  case  of  Glasgow  ? — Yes. 

59007.  You  have  not  thought  of  other  places  ? — No.  My 
experience  is  solely  confined  to  Glasgow. 

59008.  {Mr  Phelps.)  Can  you  explain  why  it  is  there  is 
such  a  want  of  interest  in  the  elections  of  Parish  Councils  ? 
— No,  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  cannot  explain  it.  Individually 
I  have  done  my  best  to  arouse  their  interest,  but  un- 
fortunately my  poor  efforts  have  not  met  with  the  success 
that  they  perhaps  deserved. 

59009.  The  same  is  the  case  in  England.  Far  more 
interest  is  taken  in  the  Town  Council  elections  ? — I  think 
the  reason  why  is  that  greater  publicity  is  given  to  the 
affairs  of  the  Town  Council  through  the  press  and  to  their 
annual  elections.  Then  the  amount  of  patronage  that  lies 
with  the  Tomi  Council  has  a  great  effect.  We  have  prac- 
tically no  patronage. 

59010.  Is  the  Town  Council  elected  on  party  lines  ? — It  is 
suh  rosa,  but  not  above  board. 

59011.  Is  the  Parish  Council  elected  on  party  lines? — 
Not  unless  the  party  I  am  a  member  of  can  be  said  to 
be  a  party.  We  are  labour  and  socialist  candidates,  and 
whether  you  call  us  party  candidates  or  not  I  cannot  say. 

59012.  Do  you  think  that  the  absence  of  the  party 
election  accounts  for  the  want  of  interest  ? — I  don't 
think  so. 

59013.  You  are  strongly  in  favour  of  outdoor  relief 
being  given  in  deserving  cases  ? — I  am. 

59014.  Have  you  any  kind  of  knowledge  or  idea  of 
what  proportion  of  the  inmates  of  either  of  your  poorhouses 
you  would  prefer  to  see  outside  them  ?— I  am  quoting  from 
memory  and  my  figures  are  not  very  reliable.  You  will 
notice  in  the  Appendix,  in  class  1,  aged  persons  over 
sixty  years  of  age.  When  this  was  brought  before  us, 
Mr  Motion  was  rather  hostile  to  it,  and  said  it  was  im- 
possible ;  but  on  being  asked  how  many  persons  this  would 


affect,  he  said  that  there  might  be  something  like  270    Mr  James 

women  and  a  little  over  100  men,  making  a  total  of  over  Stewart. 

400  persons  that  would  come  under  this  high  classification  ^  t  T^at 
ii,  i.  1  i  1  1  °  5  June  1907. 
that  we  apply  to  class  1.   

59015.  Granting  that,  and  taking  the  view  you  take  of  ^"'^^^  ^° 
them  and  their  character,  what  proportion  of  those  do  you 

think  would  be  debarred  by  other  circumstances  from 
living  out,  the  want  of  some  one  to  look  after  them  ? — 
There  is  a  return  prepared  by  our  Parish  Council  called 
upon  by  a  Commission  that  was  sitting,  and  it  gave  the 
exact  figures.  The  proportion  just  now  would  be  pretty 
much  the  same. 

59016.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  that  the  number  of 
people  of  good  character  who  could  possibly  be  maintained 
out  is  very  small  % — I  believe  so. 

59017.  That  is  to  say  that  there  is  no  real  grievance 
that  deserving  persons  are  driven  into  the  poorhouse  1 — 
There  is  still  a  decided  grievance. 

59018.  Yet  they  are  not  there  ?— No. 

59019.  So  they  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  driven  into 
the  poorhouse  ? — This  is  where  the  difficulty  comes  in, 
that  people  come  to  us  and  apply  for  outdoor  relief, 
and  perhaps  they  have  families.  The  member  that  is 
sitting  on  the  case  may  say  that  the  family  ought  to 
be  able  to  maintain  them.  These  old  persons  are  refused 
relief  from  us  and  the  family  are  unable  to  maintain 
them,  and  after  a  tremendous  amount  of  unnecessary 
suffering  they  are  ultimately  compelled  to  seek  our 
hospitality. 

59020.  But  the  fact  remains,  and  I  think  I  have  you 
with  me,  that  the  number  of  people  in  the  poorhouse  whom 
you  would  wish  to  see  outside  is  very  small? — Probably,, 
but  still  there  is  a  considerable  number. 

59021.  It  is  so  often  urged  that  jDeople  are  driven  into  Discharge  of' 
the  poorhouse  that  it  is  interesting  to  see  that  the  number  filial  obliga- 
is  very  small.    Do  you  find  in  Glasgow  a  readiness  on  the  tions. 

part  of  the  people  to  support  their  kith  and  kini — Yes, 
much  more  than  they  are  obliged  to. 

59022.  Does  the  Parish  Council  have  to  interfere  and 
enforce  that  obligation  ? — The  Parish  Council  in  Glasgow 
is  very  harsh  in  its  method  of  looking  at  these  cases. 

59023.  But  if  you  say  that  the  obligation  is  generally 
cheerfully  discharged,  how  is  it  that  the  Parish  Council 
has  often  to  behave  harshly  in  the  matter  ? — How  they 
behave  harshly  is  in  calling  people  whose  incomes  are 
inadequate  to  maintain  their  own  wives  and  children  to 
support  their  parents. 

59024.  Do  you  have  many  of  these  cases  before  you  in 
the  year? — A  considerable  number. 

59025.  I  suppo.se  the  standard  differs  ?— Yes.  The 
standard  I  would  set  up  is  not  the  standard  that  would 
be  acceptable  to  the  bulk  of  the  members. 

59026.  So  something  must  be  allowed  for  your  personal 
view  ? — Yes. 

59027.  It  is  very  difficult  to  decide  at  what  point  you 
should  transfer  the  charge  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the  rate- 
payers, many  of  whom  are  in  quite  as  bad  circumstances  as 
the  relatives  you  speak  of  ?— Yes,  but  we  are  not  respon- 
sible for  the  circumstances  of  the  ratepayers  ;  we  are  • 
responsible  for  the  circumstances  of  those  we  are  dealing 

with. 

59028.  Not  of  the  relatives  ? — No,  but  we  are  responsible 
for  granting  or  refusing  relief  to  the  people  who  apply. 

59029.  But  if  you  have  to  choose  between  the  relatives 
and  the  ratepayers,  and  they  are  in  the  same  position  ?— 
But  they  are  not  in  the  same  position. 

59030.  A  great  many  of  them  are  ?— Admitted,  a  great 
many  are. 

59031.  And  if  you  are  one  of  that  body  who  are  in  the 
same  position,  you  might  feel  it  a  great  hardship  ?— Yes,  I 
don't  dispute  that. 

59032  Coming  to  the  question  of  the  inside  of  your  poor-  Classification 
houses,  have  you  gone  into  the  question  of  classification  at  and  dietary  in 
all  ? — Yes.  poorhouses. 

59033.  And  do  you  think  on  the  whole  the  persons  who 
may  be  deserving  are  properly  treated  ?— No. 

59034.  In  what  way  do  you  think  the  treatment  is 
defective  ?— The  dietary  is  defective,  the  accommodation 
IS  defective,  the  people  they  have  to  associate  with  are 
defective,  and  the  freedom  they  are  allowed  is  very 
defective. 

59035.  How  does  the  dietary  which  they  get  compare 
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with  the  dietary  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  out- 
side ?— I  hope  that  what  they  were  accustomed  to  outside 
was  sujjerior  to  what  they  get  inside. 

59036.  You  hope  that  it  is  ;  do  you  feel  confident  that  it 
is  ?  —I  feel  confident  that  the  dietary  of  the  working  class 
is  b3tter  than  the  dietary  that  obtains  in  the  poorhouse. 

59037.  But  the  majority  of  the  working  class  do  not  come 
into  the  poorhouse.  From  what  you  know  of  cases  that 
come  before  your  council,  do  you  think  that  their  dietary 
is  likely  to  have  been  better  outside  than  in  the  poorhouse  ? 
— I  would  say  that  it  had  been  better. 

59038.  With  regard  to  the  company,  is  nothing  done  to 
classify  the  inmates  in  your  poorhouse  1 — No,  nothing  is 
done  according  to  their  characters  or  antecedents.  Of 
course,  I  am  confining  myself  to  the  poorhouse  at  Barnhill. 
In  Stobhill  there  are  240  aged  and  infirm  inmates  who  are 
treated  as  if  they  were  hospital  patients. 

59039.  (Ohairman.)  What  do  you  call  Stobhill  ?— Stob- 
hill Hospital.  There  is  accommodation  for  240  of  these 
more  resj^ectable  people,  but  there  are  hundreds  of  people 
in  Barnhill  who  ought  to  be  in  Stobhill. 

59040.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  The  cases  of  Stobhill 
are  cases  of  chronic  illness  ?— They  are  chronic  cases  in 
Stobhill. 

59041 .  Are  there  any  acute  ? — There  are  very  few  acute. 
Oakbank  is  the  acute  hospital  and  Stobhill  is  the  chronic 
hospital.  There  may  be  a  few  acute  cases  there,  but  it  is 
really  for  chronic  cases. 

59042.  (Ghairman.)  And  a  certain  number  of  aged  and 
infirm  ? — Yes,  and  then  there  is  a  sprinkling  of  aged  and 
infirm  right  through  the  wards  of  the  hospital  because  of 
their  sicknesses. 

59043.  {Mr  PheljJS.)  How  far  is  the  difference  between 
Stobhill  and  Barnhill  a  difference  of  physical  condition  and 
a  difference  of  character  ?  You  are  sent  to  Stobhill  whether 
of  good  or  bad  character  1 — According  to  what  the  medical 
ofticer  says  if  you  are  an  hospital  case.  If  you  are  an 
ordinary  case,  infirm  through  age  or  infirmity,  then 
you  will  be  sent  to  Barnhill  or  Stobhill  according  to 
character. 

59044.  Your  complaint  is  that  the  accommodation  at 
Stobhill  is  not  sufficient  to  take  all  the  people  of  good 
cliaracter  1 — That  is  so. 

59045.  And  you  think  there  is  a  considerable  number 
left  over  at  Barnhill  ?— Yes,  1  know  that  there  is. 

59046.  And  they  are  subjected  to  all  the  inconveniences 
you  have  mentioned  ? — Yes. 

59047.  You  would  like  to  see  another  poorhouse  built  to 
which  they  could  be  sent? — I  would  like  to  see  another 
institution  built,  but  I  would  not  like  to  have  it  called  a 
poorhouse. 

59048.  On  what  grounds  would  you  distinguish  between 
the  people  who  went  to  the  one  and  to  the  other  ? — I 
should  distinguish  between  the  people  who  had  been  living 
decently  all  their  lives,  and  for  whom  it  had  become  neces- 
sary through  age  to  go  there — because  of  their  thrift, 
sobriety,  and  general  character,  I  would  put  them  into  one 
place,  and  then  I  would  put  j)eople  of  the  opposite 
clraracter  into  the  other  place. 

59049.  Do  you  think  we  are  good  judges  of  one  another  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  we  are  fairly  good.  Of  course,  I  admit  that 
we  make  mistakes. 

59050.  {Mr  Chandler.)  Im.  paragraph  20  you  express  the 
opinion  that  a  considerable  jsroportion  of  indoor  jjoor  is 
recruited  from  the  wastrel,  drunken,  and  immoral  class  ? — 
Yes. 

59051.  Very  few  would  be  prejmred  to  accept  that  1— Our 
records  prove  it. 

59052.  Do  you  find  that  there  is  a  tendency  for  them  to 
try  and  find  some  other  causes  for  bringing  them  to  that 
state  ? — Yes,  they  are  not  reliable  in  truth  as  well  as  in 
character. 

59053.  If  these  applicants  were  questioned  as  to  what 


had  brought  them  into  that  condition,  would  they  say  that  Causes  oF 
it  was  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  or  the  Trades  Unions  ?  pauperism, 
— They  make  all  sorts  of  excuses  ;  but  Mr  Motion  and  his 
assistants,  with  their  experience,  can  discover  the  truth  or 
otherwise  of  their  statements.  ; 

59054.  Do  you  find  these  to  be  causes  of  pauperism  1 —  j 
You  mean  the  Trades  Unions  ? 

59055.  Yes,  and  the  Emploj'ers'  Liability  Act  ? — I  think 
tlie  Employers'  Liability  Act  and  the  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Act  have  the  tendency  to  put  old  men  out  of 
employment,  and  they  help  to  swell  the  numbers  of  the 
unemployed.  The  action  of  the  Trades  Unions,  that  all  men 
shall  be  paid  a  standard  rate  of  wages,  has  the  same  effect. 
Of  course,  in  some  of  the  Trades  Unions  they  have  reserva- 
tions on  these  points,  and  they  consider  the  cases. 

59056.  You  think  there  would  be  employment  for  the 
young  and  the  old  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  ? — No. 

59057.  But  if  the  older  ones  were  not  out  of  employment 
the  younger  ones  would  be  out  of  employment  ? — That 
is  so. 

59058.  {Professor  Smart.)  In  paragraph  27  you  advocate 
practically  a  scale  of  relief  1 — Yes. 

59059.  That  scale  is  much  higher  than  your  present 
scale  ?— Yes. 

59060.  You  have  a  kind  of  scale  ? — Yes,  with  regard  to  Relief  to 
widows  and  dependent  children,  widows  with 

59061.  Can  you  tell  me  what  it  is?— Suppose  we  take  a  dependent 
widow  with  four  children,  according  to  the  jiresent  scale  *^  ' 
she  is  granted  relief  at  the  rate  of  3s.  for  each  child  per 
week,  which  makes  12s.,  and  then  according  to  our  Stand- 
ing Orders  there  should  be  an  allowance  made  for  the 
mothers. 

59062.  Is  there  not  an  allowance? — Sometimes  there 
is,  and  sometimes  there  is  not.  It  varies  according  to  the 
member. 

59063.  You  think  that  income  coming  from  any  other 
source  should  be  taken  into  account  ? — Yes. 


of 

ion  of 


59064.  That  is  not  the  case  now  ? — It  is  taken  into 

account  so  far  as  we  know  it. 

59065.  If  a  person  has  an  allowance  from  a  friendly  Extent 
society,  do  you  count  that  ? — Yes,  we  take  the  whole  recognii 
income  from  the  friendly  society  into  account ;  but  then  thrift, 
the  individual  member  comes  into  play  there,  and  he  or 
she  may  grant  relief,  because  one  may  have  particular 
views  on  thrift,  and  think  that  thrift  ought  to  be 
encouraged,  while  the  other  may  think  that  he  has  onlj' 
done  his  duty,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  taken  into  account 
In  paragraph  28  I  say  that  if  there  is  an  income  from  any 
other  source  it  should  be  taken  into  account,  and  the  total 
income  should  not  exceed  the  sums  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph.    I  am  referring  in  this  to  widows  with 
dependent  children — I  am  not  referring  to  sickness  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind. 

59066.  Are  you  referring  to  people  who  are  in  receipt  oi 
an  income  from  a  friendly  society  ? — Not  in  that  paragraph. 

59067.  You  speak  very  strongly  about  the  uniformity  of 
relief  ? — Yes. 

59068.  Do  you  consider  that  the  poor  tell  each  other 
about  the  aliment  they  receive  ? — In  some  cases  they 
undoubtedly  will  do  so ;  and  where  they  have  been  well 
treated  they  will  try  to  keep  it  dark  so  as  to  avoid 
jealousy. 

59069.  Is  there  less  continuity  of  policy  in  the  Distress 
Committee  than  there  is  in  the  Parish  Council  ? — I  think 
there  is  more  continuity  of  policy  in  the  Distress  Com- 
mittee. There  we  have  a  fixed  amount,  beginning  at  13s. 
a  week. 

59070.  But  some 
That  is  so. 

59071.  {The  Bishop  of  Boss.)  You  consider  the  treatment  Treatment  in 
in  Barnhill  Poorhouse  to  be  rather  hard  and  severe  ? — Yes,  Poorhouse  of 
on  the  aged  and  infirm,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  hard  enough  ^ged  and 

on  the  wastrel.  infirm.  _ 


may  get  work  and  some  may  not  1 — 


Mr  A.  Mr  A.  M'Leod  M'Adie,  called  and  examined. 

M'Leod 

M'Adie.        59072.  {Chairman.)  You  have  been  for  fourteen  years        59073.  You  have  sent  us  a  very  interesting  paper  relat- 
superintendent  of  and  collector  for  the  Night  Asylum  for     ing  to  your  work  in  connection  with  the  Night  Asylum, 
the  Houseless  and  House  of  Industry  for  Indigent  Females,     W^e  will  put  it  in  as  part  of  your  evidence  1 — very  well. 
Glasgow  ? — Yes. 
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(The  witness  handed  in  the  following  statement.) 

The  Operations  and  Effects  of  the  Night  Asylum 
FOR  THE  Houseless,  and  House  op  Industry  for 
Indigent  Females. 

1,  The  parent  institution  was  founded  in  the  year  1838, 
the  branch  of  the  House  of  Industry  in  1842.  The 
objects  are  clearly  set  forth  in  its  name.  The  Asylum  is 
maintained  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  is  managed  by 
a  president,  three  vice-presidents,  a  treasurer,  a  secretary, 
and  thirty-six  directors,  elected  from  the  subscribers,  all  of 
whom  are  honorary  officials.  There  is  a  committee  of 
management  charged  with  the  executive  work.  The  work 
incident  to  the  reception  of  inmates  is  taken  part  in  by  the 
whole  directorate,  who  for  that  purpose  are  divided  into 
weekly  committees  of  three,  each  with  a  convener,  who 
arranges  that  at  least  one  member  of  his  committee  shall  be 
pi'esent  at  the  Asylum  along  with  the  superintendent  on 
every  evening  (except  Sunday)  in  the  week  for  which  they 
are  appointed.  As  the  applicants  admitted  on  Saturday 
evening  are  readmitted  on  Sunday,  there  is  no  call  for  the 
attendance  of  a  director  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  rest. 
The  applicants  assemble  in  a  reception  room  adjoining  the 
main  entrance  of  the  Asylum  in  North  Frederick  Street. 
From  there  they  pass  in  one  by  one  through  the  office  (except 
in  the  case  of  a  family,  who  are  dealt  with  together),  and  are 
questioned  by  the  director  in  attendance  and  the  super- 
intendent. The  particulars  elicited  are  set  down  in  an 
admission  book  by  the  clerk.  Those  applicants  whose 
claims  for  admission  are  entertained  (fully  80  per  cent,  of 
the  total  applying)  pass  from  the  office  across  the  courtyard 
to  the  sitting-rooms  and  dormitories  in  the  rear.  The 
women  and  children  are  located  on  the  north  side  of  the 
building,  and  the  men  on  the  south.  Ample  lavatory 
accommodation  with  hot  and  cold  water  is  provided,  and 
after  all  have  been  washed  (and  bathed  if  necessary)  they 
are  provided  with  a  supper  consisting  of  porridge  and  butter- 
milk, and  are  conducted  to  the  dormitories,  where  they  sleep 
on  the  floor,  covered  by  a  rug.  Breakfast,  also  composed  of 
porridge  and  buttermilk,  is  served  in  the  morning,  after 
which  the  inmates  leave  the  institution. 

2.  There  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule  limiting  the  number 
'antages  of  of  nights  any  applicant  may  be  admitted  to  the  Asylum. 
;ht  asylum.  A.  man  who  satisfies  the  presiding  director  that  he  has 

found  work,  but  can  obtain  no  money  for  either  food  or 
lodging  until  the  usual  pay-day  of  the  establishment  in 
which  he  is  employed,  may  be,  and  often  is,  sheltered  and 
fed  in  the  asylum  for  half-a-dc'zen  nights  or  longer,  the 
hardship  being  frankly  recognised  of  asking  any  man  to 
work  all  day  and  peranrbulate  the  streets  at  night.  The 
same  rule  is  often  made  applicable  in  the  case  of  a  wife 
and  family  whose  husband  has  obtained  employment. 
The  man  may  be  able  to  borrow  sufficient  from  his  shop- 
mates  to  provide  himself  with  lodgings  in  some  of  the 
"  models,"  but  he  will  be  quite  unable  to  do  so  in  order  to 
accommodate  his  wife  and  family.  In  such  a  case  as  this 
the  wages  are  generally  intact  when  Saturday  comes, 
enabling  the  family  to  take  a  monthly  house  at  a  cheap 
rent  in  some  of  the  working-class  neighbourhoods,  and 
make  a  fresh  start.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  say  that 
many  of  the  men  first  referred  to,  and  the  families  alluded 
to  in  the  second  place,  never  again  return  to  the  Asylum, 
which  is  the  most  convincing  proof  we  could  desire  that 
the  institution  has  been  able  to  do  some  real  good  to  them 
at  a  critical  period  of  their  careers. 

tent  of  help  3.  Able-bodied  men,  obviously  quite  fit  to  do  a  hard 
ible-bodied.  day's  work,  but  from  their  frequent  appearances  at  the 
institution  either  not  very  willing  to  do  so,  or  quite 
incapable,  owing  to  indulgence  in  drink  or  other  causes, 
of  keeping  employment  when  they  get  it,  are  not  en- 
couraged. They  may  get  a  night  at  an  interval  of  some 
months,  but  repeated  applications  at  short  intervals  are  not 
entertained.  It  is  not  felt  that  taking  them  into  the 
Asylum  does  any  positive  good  to  themslves,  but  when  they 
are  admitted  it  undoubtedly  does  negative  good  in  clearing 
them  off  the  streets  of  the  city,  where  the  presence  of  a 
large  number  of  aimless  wanderers  would  be  a  source  of 
annoyance  and  anxiety  to  the  police,  if  not  a  positive 
menace  to  property  and  to  the  lives  of  respectable  people. 

4.  The  semi-tramp,  i.e.  the  individual  who  divides  his 
time  between  working  and  tramping,  gets  one  night  onlj'^, 
and,  as  he  seldom  asks  for  more,  the  necessity  for  repressive 
measures  in  his  case  does  not  often  arise.  He  seeks  the 
shelter  of  the  Asylum  while  passing  through  the  city,  say 
from  Greenock  to  Falkirk,  or  Airdrie  to  Kilmarnock,  and 
next  morning  he  invariably  takes  the  road  and  is  not  seen 
again,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  is  seen  at  such  a  long 
interval  that  he  is  not  recognised. 
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5.  The  professional  tramp,  the  individual  who  meanders       Mr  A. 
around  the  country  so  long  as  he  is  at  liberty,  and  works  M'Leod 
only  when  he  is  compulsorily  detained  in  one  of  His  M'Adic. 
Majesty's  prisons  or  when  exceptional  stress  of  weather 
compels  him  to  seek  the  shelter  of  a  poorhouse,  is,  as  a 
rule,  summarily  rejected.    He  can  be  detected  at  a  single 
glance.    As  he  spends  his  life  in  the  open  air,  and  is  as 
much  accustomed  to  sleeping  outside  as  indoors,  it  is 
inflicting  no  great  hardship  upon  him  to  suffer  expulsion, 
and  it  would  be  a  hardship  to  take  such  as  he  in,  and  a 
little  later  be  compelled  from  want  of  room  (as  often 
liappens  in  the  winter-time)  to  keep  out  a  seemingly 
deserving  case. 

6.  One  aspect  of  vagrancy  which  often  escapes  the  casual 
observer  is  the  fact  that  the  children  of  this  class  generally 
succeed  in  eluding  the  school-board  officer.  Surely  it_  is 
not  beyond  the  resources  of  this  great  country  to  devise 
means  whereby  child  life  would  be  aftorded  protection 
from  the  nomadic  environment,  with  its  invariable  con- 
comitant evils  of  drink,  indolence,  and  crime. 

7.  The  Asylum  is  frequented  by  a  large  number  of 
deserted  wives  with  their  families.  The  usual  story  runs 
something  like  this  : — The  husband  has  been  for  some  time 
out  of  work,  and  ultimately,  failing  to  find  employment  in 
the  city,  leaves  for  the  country  to  try  and  get  it  there. 
He  does  not  return,  and  the  rent  of  the  house  in  which  he 
has  left  his  family  becoming'  due,  and  no  money  being 
forthcoming  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  landlord  or  factor, 
the  wife  and  children  are  turned  into  the  street.  They 
find  their  way  to  the  Asylum,  and  are  lodged  there  for  a 
night  or  two  in  the  hope  of  the  breadwinner  turning  up, 
or  in  some  way  informing  his  wife  of  his  whereabouts  and 
prospects.  If  he  fails  to  do  either,  the  necessity  of  seeking 
the  assistance  of  the  parochial  authorities  is  impressed 
upon  the  woman,  and,  in  the  event  of  her  returning  after 
being  plainly  informed  that  the  Asylum  can  no  longer 
continue  to  do  the  work  of  the  parish,  she  is  shut  out,  and 
thus  compelled  to  seek  that  relief  which  she  ought  to  have 
obtained  at  the  beginning. 

8.  The  directors  and  officials  of  the  Asylum  are  always 
most  reluctant  to  turn  mothers  with  children  into  the 
street,  but  in  the  interests  of  the  children  themselves  they 
are  often  compelled  to  take  this  drastic  step.  The  accom- 
modation provided  at  the  Asylum  is  most  unsuitable  for 
children,  especially  young  children,  whereas  in  the  poor- 
houses  these  latter  are,  as  a  rule,  most  admirably  looked 
after. 

9.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  female  applicants  for  Type  of 
admission  are  single  and  widowed  women  of  all  ages,  who  female  appli- 
style  themselves  cleaners  and  washerwomen.    The  cleaners  cants  at 

are  those  who  occasionally  gain  a  precarious  livelihood  by  iiight  asylum. 

washing  out  common  stairs  and  closes  ;  the  washerwomen 

are  possibly  on  occasions  what  their  name  implies.  The 

great  majority  of  them  drink  practically  all  they  earn,  and 

it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  what  many  of  them  do  earn 

does  not  come  to  them  for  such  strictly  moral  occupations 

as  cleaning  and  washing.    A  proportion  of  these  women 

seem  never  to  be  out  of  the  Asylum,  and  a  further  large 

percentage  come  from  a  dozen  to  twenty  times  each  year. 

To  send  them   to  the  poorhouse  is  useless.    They  are 

sufficiently  healthy  and  able-bodied  to  earn  their  own 

living,  and  the  parish  medical  officer,  whom  they  must  all 

pass   before  being  admitted  to  the  poorhouse,  has  no 

difficulty  in  certifying  to  this  effect.    To  refuse  them  is 

merely  to  drive  them  to  the  streets,  already  infested  with 

unfortunate  women.    It  is  better  for  themselves,  and  better 

for  the  community  at  large,  that  they  should  be  taken  in 

and  sheltered  ;  but  the  constant  procession  of  the  same 

individuals  through  the  office  at  such  frequent  intervals  is 

disheartening  in  the  extreme,  and  furnishes  convincing 

evidence  of  the  futility  of  attempting  to  help  people  who 

have  sunk  to  the  depths  reached  by  women  such  as  these, 

so  long  as  they  have  their  liberty.    The  institution  is  an 

asylum  for  the  houseless,  but  it  is  open  to  question  if  it 

was  ever  meant  to  be  an  asylum  for  the  always  houseless. 

10.  The  following  incidental  details  regarding  different 
phases  of  the  work  carried  on,  and  particulars  concerning 
the  habits  of  some  of  the  applicants,  may  be  found  both 
interesting  and  instructive. 

11.  It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact  that  the  numbers 

applying  for  admission  are  very  far  from  being  a  constant  ' 
quantity  on  the  different  nights  of  the  week.    Taking  week 
in  and  week  out  throughout  the  year,  the  smallest  number 
\^  ill  be  found  in  the  house  on  a  Saturday  evening,  and  the 
largest  number  on  a  Wednesday. 

12.  It  is  probably  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  paucity  Hospitality 
of  numbers  on  Saturdays.     Men  and  women   out  of  °^  P°°^- 
employment,  and  consequently  hard  up,  make  a  point,  on 
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Mr  A.  Saturday  afternoon,  of  putting  themselves  in  the  way  of 
M'Leod  friends  or  acquaintances  who  are  in  work,  and  consequently 
APAdie.  somewhat  flush  of  cash,  and  more  than  likely  in  a  generous 
mood,  and  in  a  large  number  of  cases  contrive  to  either  beg 
or  borrow  sufficient  money  to  pay  their  bed  in  a  model 
lodging-house  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  night.  It  must 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  officials  of  the  sanitary 
department  do  not  visit  the  slum  districts  on  a  Saturda}', 
and  people  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  houses  can 
on  that  night  provide  a  shake-down  on  the  floor  for 
homeless  fi'iends  whom  they  could  not  accommodate  on 
any  other  night  of  the  week  without  running  the  risk  of 
being  pounced  upon  and  fined  for  overcrowding.  Quite  a 
number  of  women  come  to  the  Asylum  every  Sunday 
evening,  and  explain  that  they  were  residing  with  a  friend 
on  Saturday  night,  but  could  not  be  permitted  to  stay  over 
Sunday  "  for  fear  of  the  sanitary." 

13.  While  the  decreased  applications  on  a  Saturday 
evening  are  thus  somewhat  easily  accounted  for,  the  large 
number  apjjlying  on  Wednesdays  cannot  be  so  readily 
explained  away.  One  would  think  that  among  the 
labouring  classes — that  is  to  say,  the  hand-to-mouth  living 
labouring  classes  the  Asylum  deals  with— the  night  im- 
mediately preceding  the  weekly  pay-day  (Friday  night) 
would  be  the  night  on  which  they  would  be  in  most 
desperate  straits  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  after  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  Friday  is  the  least  busy  night  of  the  seven. 
Wednesday,  too,  is  a  "sub-night" — in  plain  English,  a 
night  when  outside  labourers  get  an  advance  of  a  portion 
of  their  wages  if  need  be,  and  might  be  expected  to  be  able 
to  lend  a  sixp)ence  to  unfortunate  friends  ;  but  notwith- 
standing this,  the  Asylum  is  often  crowded  on  that  night, 
when  it  is  not  by  any  means  accommodating  maximum 
numbers  on  Tuesday  or  Thursday.  No  reasonably 
satisfactory  explanation  of  this  run  upon  the  Asylum  on 
Wednesday  has  ever  been  forthcoming,  but  it  is  a 
circumstance  worth  noting. 

14.  It  is  also  a  fact  of  some  importance  that  for  some 
time  preceding  the  New  Year  and  "  Fair  "  holiday  seasons 
there  is  a  marked  diminution  in  the  number  of  applications 
made  for  admission  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  immediately 
these  festive  and  holiday  periods  have  jjassed,  there  is  a 
large  accession  in  the  number  seeking  shelter.  Further, 
during  the  summer  mouths  applications  from  women  and 
children  are  somewhat  more  numerous  than  in  the  winter 
season,  while  this  order  is  reversed  so  far  as  the  applica- 
tions from  men  are  concerned.  The  inference  is  that  the 
severity  of  the  weather  drives  the  women  and  children  into 
poorhouses  in  the  winter. 

15.  The  regularly  compiled  statistics  of  the  Asylum  do 
not  include  a  classification  of  the  ages  of  the  inmates,  but 
it  may  be  interesting  to  know  that,  out  of  one  hundred 
men  admitted  on  a  recent  evening,  the  respective  percent- 
ages were  as  follows  : — 

From  14  to  21  years,   1 

From  22  to  35  years,   38 

From  36  to  50  years,   41 

Over          50  years,   20 

These  were  in  no  way  selected,  but  taken  as  thej'-  presented 
themselves  for  admission. 

16.  It  is  a  regrettable  fact  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  those  admitted  can  neither  read  nor  write.  This  applies 
more  particularly  to  the  Irish  applicants. 

17.  Another  feature  among  the  men  who  apply  for 
cants  to'niglit  admission  to  the  Asylum  is  the  great  number  of  them  who 
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have  served  in  the  Army.  These  men,  joining  the  colours 
at  an  early  age,  before  they  had  made  themselves  pro- 
ficient in  any  trade  or  occupation,  return  to  civil  life 
seemingly  incapable  of  adapting  themselves  to  their  new 
environment.  They  apparently  acquire  no  settled  habits 
of  industry,  and  a  large  number  of  them  display  indisput- 
able traces  of  having  acquired  intemperate  tastes,  com- 
pletely unfitting  them  for  steady  work.  Some  of  them 
who  are  in  the  reserve  look  forward  to  quarterly  pay-day 
as  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  debauchery,  and  some  who 
happen  to  be  working  will  not  be  persuaded  to  do  another 
hand's-turn  until  their  quarterly  allowance  is  squandered. 
Then  when  they  would  work  they  find  that  they  cannot 
get  it,  and  institutions  like  the  Asylum  obtain  the  dubious 
privilege  of  keeping  them  until  the  limits  of  its  hospitality 
are  exhausted.  There  must  be  something  far  wrong  with 
an  army  system  which  returns  to  civil  life  so  many  time- 
expired  men  wholly  incapable  of  making  a  way  for  them- 
selves, 

18.  Eeference  has  been  made  to  the  semi-tramp  and  the 
professional  tramp.  There  is  a  type  of  man  haunts  the 
Asylum  who  has  plumbed  a  depth  of  degradation  lower 


than  either  of  these.  For  want  of  a  better  name  we  call 
him  the  model  lodging-house  loafer.  His  happy  hunting- 
ground  is  around  the  "hot-plates"  of  the  establishments 
mentioned.  Sometimes  he  is  a  sneak-thief,  sometimes 
he  is  a  "  moucher  "  pure  and  simple.  Always  he  is  both 
physically  and  mentally  unfit.  He  is  not  one  of  the 
unemployed,  but  one  of  the  unemployable. 

19.  Attention  may  be  drawn  to  the  following  extract 
from  the  sixty-eighth  annual  report :  "It  is  gratifying  to 
state  that  through  the  kindness  of  some  of  the  directors 
and  other  friends  houses  were  taken  and  one  month's 
rent  paid  for  twenty-one  families,  representing  in  all  101 
persons.  Further,  through  the  same  instrumentality  the 
rail  and  boat  fares  of  thirty-nine  adults,  accompanied  by 
twenty-four  children,  were  paid  to  send  them  to  their 
friends.  In  other  directions  large  numbers  of  persons 
have  received  assistance." 

20.  Our  directors  often  provide  a  house  for  a  family, 
if  by  doing  so  it  seems  likely  that  they  will  settle  down 
and  work  for  themselves.  Roving  habits  are  fatal  to 
industry,  and  frequently  all  that  is  needed  to  put  a 
harassed  family  on  their  feet  again  is  the  possession  of 
some  corner  that  they  can  call  home.  Our  experiments 
in  this  direction  have  been  invariably  successful,  very  few 
of  the  families  thus  dealt  with  again  becoming  a  burden  on 
the  institution.  Those  sent  home  by  rail  or  Isteamer  were 
mostly  seemingly  respectable  but  misguided  people  from 
the  country  districts  of  Scotland  and  of  Ireland  who  had 
come  to  Glasgow  in  search  of  work  and  failed  to  find  it. 
On  convincing  the  director  that  they  could  do  better,  or, 
at  least,  could  not  do  worse,  where  they  had  come  from, 
they  were  despatched  home.  The  remainder  were  young 
people  who  had  run,  or  wandered,  away  from  home,  aniL 
were  sent  back  to  the  jjrotection  of  their  parents  or 
guardians  before  worse  befell  them.  The  officials  of  the 
Asylum  refer  many  applicants  to  other  institutions  when- 
ever they  think  there  is  a  possibility  of  permanent  good 
being  accomplished. 

21.  The  Asylum  is  the  only  institution  of  its  kind  in 
the  city ;  but  the  fact  subseqi^ently  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  record  number  of  applications  in  the 
year  1905,  viz.  that  over  twenty  thousand  people  were 
refused  admission,  chiefly  for  want  of  room,  is  proof  that 
on  occasion  its  resources  are  not  quite  adequate  to  the 
demands  made  upon  it.  In  the  winter  months  more 
particularly  accommodation  is  provided  in  the  central 
and  district  police  offices,  and  in  the  year  mentioned  we 
asked  for  and  obtained  from  the  police  officials  particulars 
of  the  number  of  people  they  had  sheltered  during  the 
six  months  ending  31st  March.  That  return  showed 
that  in  the  central  and  the  eight  district  offices  they  had 
afforded  protection  to  23,876  males  and  1,458  females. 
No  doubt  many  of  the  twenty  thousand  peojile  turned 
away  from  the  Asylum  found  their  way  to  the  police 
stations  ;  but  even  allowing  for  that,  there  still  remains  a 
considerable  surplus  that  we  did  not  deal  with.  This 
and  last  winter  also  the  police  authorities  have  been 
giving  protection  in  the  various  stations ;  but  as  the 
demands  upon  the  space  available  at  the  Asylum  have  not 
been  so  clamant,  doubtless  the  hospitality  of  the  police 
has  not  been  so  much  sought  after. 

22.  During  the  summer  months  many  homeless  people 
are  to  be  found  during  the  night  in  the  open  spaces  of  the 
city.  On  many  fine  evenings  last  summer  it  was  no  un- 
common thing  to  find  more  men  lounging  upon  the  seats 
in  George  Square  than  were  housed  in  the  Asylum,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  situated  less  than  two  hundred  yards  away. 
An  examination  of  these  al-fresco  dossers  invariably 
revealed  the  fact  that  many  of  them  were  regular  visitants 
of  the  Asylum,  who  probably  elected  to  be  out  on  the 
nights  that  were  genial  and  reserve  their  applications  for 
admission  to  our  institution  for  wet  nights,  when  sleeping 
out  is  a  very  disagreeable  experience.  Doubtless,  there 
were  many  scores  of  men  and  a  few  women  passing  the 
night  as  best  they  could  in  open  spiaces  in  other  parts  of 
the  city. 

23.  These  particulars  as  to  the  people  "  protected  "  by  the 
police  in  the  winter  months  and  found  lounging  about  the 
squares,  etc.,  of  the  city  in  the  summer-time  show  con- 
clusively that,  great  as  are  the  totals  recorded  as  passing 
through  the  Asylum,  they  do  not  nearly  embrace  all  the 
housele.ss  population  of  the  city.  By  this  is  meant  that  all 
the  houseless  poor  of  the  city  are  never  within  the  Asylum 
at  any  one  time.  Without  doubt,  however,  all  the  chronic 
houseless  are  to  be  found  there  several  times  in  each  year. 

24.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  House  of  Industry  for 
Indigent  Females,  inaugurated,  as  already  indicated,  in  the 
year  1842,  is  a  branch  of  the  Asylum  intended  for  women 
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willing  to  work  and  unable  to  find  it.  Women  who  can 
use  their  needle  are  taken  into  the  House  of  Industry  and 
provided  wilh  work.  They  are  plainly  but  adequately 
fed  and  comfintubly  lodged,  and  whatever  remains  over 
after  paying  for  upkeep  is  their  own  property.  Much 
beautiful  needlework  is  turned  out  of  tlie  House  of 
Industry,  and  nuuiy  West-end  ladies  who  value  hand-sewn 
garments  get  their  trousseaux  made  there.  In  addition  a 
large  amount  of  plain-seam  work  is  carried  out  for  the 
Buchanan  Street  warehouses. 

25.  Since  the  institution  was  founded  annual  reports 
have  been  regularly  issued  to  the  subscribers  and  the 
public.  These  reports  (which  can  all  be  referred  to  if 
need  hv)  have  always  contained  tables,  compiled  from  tlie 
nightly  record  at  the  institution,  showing  the  number  of 
men,  boys,  women,  and  girls  who  have  received  shelter 
during  the  year,  and  also  showing  the  places  where  these 
people  belong  to,  under  the  following  classification  : — Glas- 
gow ;  all  other  parts  of  Scotland ;  England  ;  Ireland  ; 
and  Foreign  Parts. 

26.  For  details  of  yearly  admissions  see  copy  of  sixtieth 
annual  report  enclosed  herewith,  and  tables  attached  to 
this  statement  (see  Apf.  GLXVI.  {A)). 

27.  Since  the  completion  of  the  sixth  decade  the 
applications  for  admission  have  shown  a  suljstantial 
increase,  and  the  seventh  decade  of  the  Asylum's  history, 
which  will  be  completed  on  31st  August  this  year,  will 
show  far  greater  numbers  admitted  than  in  any  previous 
period. 

28.  In  explanation  of  the  great  strides  made  by  the 
numbers  applying  and  admitted  during  the  years  1904  and 
1905,  it  may  be  stated  that  these  years  embraced  a  period 
of  acute  trade  depression  in  the  West  of  Scotland.  In 
addition  to  the  one  hundred  and  nine  thousand  admitted 
in  1905,  over  twenty  thousand  were  turned  away,  chiefly 
for  want  of  rooTu  ;  and  in  the  same  year,  as  in  many 
previous  years,  the  institution,  at  the  request  of  the  magis- 
trates, added  to  its  nightly  work  the  task  of  supplying  a 
mid-day  meal  to  the  unemployed  and  destitute  men  and 
women  of  the  city.  During  the  weeks  in  the  depth  of 
winter  when  this  work  was  being  carried  through,  over 
37,500  meals  of  bread  and  soup  were  provided  in  the  year 
referred  to. 

Enclosed  herewith  is  a  descriptive  sketch  of  the  work  of 
the  institution  published  a  few  years  ago,  and  a  cojjy  of 
last  year's  annual  report.  {For  excerpts  from  Reports,  etc. 
See  App.  GLXVI.  (/>'),  Nos.  1  to  3.) 

If  any  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  desire  to 
examine  the  •work  of  the  institution  at  first  hand,  the  best 
time  for  doing  so  is  between  the  hours  of  6  and  8.30  any 
evening  except  that  of  Sunday.  The  secretary  of  the 
institution  is  Robert  Brodie,  Esq.,  77  St  Vincent  Street, 
Glasgow. 

The  Respective  Effect  on  the  Recipients  of 
Charity  and  Poor  Law  Out-Relief. 
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29.  So  far  as  the  charity  dispensed  at  the  Night  Asylum 
is  concerned,  its  effect  on  the  recipients  is  dealt  with  in 
bttish  Poor  what  has  already  been  written.    If,  as  seems  to  be  the  case 
Iw  outrelief  in  some  parts  of  England,  Poor  Law  out-relief  was  given  in 
'  recipients,        indiscriminate  manner,  its  effect  on  the  recipients 
would  be  demoralising  in  the  extreme.    In  Scotland,  how- 
ever. Poor  Law  outdoor  relief  is  as  a  rule  only  granted  to 
people  (ohiefly  widows,  mostly  with  families)  who  are 
sutficiently  respectable  and  well-doing  to  be  able  to  keep 
a  roof  over  their  heads,  and  no  evidence  seems  to  me  to  be 
forthcoming  to  show  that  the  relief  thus  granted  finds  its 
way  into  undeserving  hands,  or  lias  any  demoralising 
effect  on  those  who  receive  it. 


fusal  of 
or  Law 
ief  to 
le-bodied. 


A  Criticism  of  Poor  Law  Methods  from  the  Point 
OF  View  of  those  engaged  in  Charitable  Work. 

30.  To  criticise  Poor  Law  methods  one  must  start  to 
criticise  a  cast-iron  system,  and  in  this  connection  this  is 
an  altogether  unnecessary  task.  I  should  like,  however,  to 
draw  attention  to  one  weak  point  in  the  method  of 
administering  the  Poor  Law  which  is  brought  constantly 
and  forcibly  under  the  notice  of  those  who  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  Night  Asylum.  I  refer  to  the  indiscriminate 
manner  in  which  men  are  refused  indoor  relief  on  the 
ground  of  being  "  able-bodied." 

31.  Many  middle-aged  and  elderly  men  come  to  the 
Asylum  time  and  again  who  say  (and  we  are  compelled  to 
believe  them)  that  they  have  tried  their  hardest  to  get 
work,  but  no  one  will  employ  them.  We  tell  them  that 
if  they  cannot  manage  to  earn  a  livelihood  they  must  not 
rely  further  on  the  help  of  the  Asylum,  but  seek  refuge  in 


the  pool-house  and  remain  there.    They  retort  that  they 
have  tried  to  got  into  the  poorhouse,  but  have  been  refused 
admission  because  they  have  been  certified  to  be  able- 
bodied  and  fit  to  work  for  themselves.    These  men  have 
no  doubt  in  their  own  minds  that  they  are  able-bodied, 
and  nothing  will  convince  them  that  they  are  not  as  able  Refusal  of 
to  do  a  hard   day's  work  as  ever  they  were,  and  the  Poor  Law 
parochial  doctor  has  no  ditftculty  whatever  in  certifying  to  relief  to  able- 
this  effect.    But  the  circumstance  that  a  man  thinks  he  is  bodied, 
able-bodied,  and  that  the  doctor  employed  by  the  parish 
to  approve  or  disapprove  cases  for  the  poorhouse  is  of  the 
same  mind,  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  man  cannot  get 
a  job. 

32.  The  employer  of  labour  has  his  own  opinion  as  to 
what  constitutes  an  able-bodied  workman,  and  it  rarely 
coincides  with  that  held  by  the  unfortunate  middle-aged 
individual  I  am  referring  to,  or  by  the  doctor  who  bars 
his  way  to  the  poorhouse.  In  these  days  when  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  provisions  are  hedging  employers  round 
on  every  side,  and  when  strong,  healthy  young  fellows 
looking  for  any  sort  of  job  they  can  pick  wp  are  to  be  had 
in  abundance,  tlie  man  with  a  wrinkle  in  his  brow  or  a 
suspicion  of  white  in  his  liair  has  not  the  shadow  of  a  chance. 
It  is  hard  lines  that  he  can  neither  get  work  nor  indoor 
Poor  Law  relief.  In  other  words,  the  employers'  standard 
of  able-bodiedness  has  in  many  directions  (as  a  self-pro- 
tective measure)  risen  to  a  higher  level,  while  that  of  the 
Pari.sh  Council  has  remained  immovable. 

33.  From  the  point  of  view  of  those  engaged  in  such  Need  of  Poor 
charitable  work  as  is  proceeding  at  the  Night  Asylum,  it  Law  aid  for 
would  be  a  great  improvement,  therefore,  in  Poor  Law  genuine 
methods  if  the  fitness  of  such  men  for  admission  to  the  unemployed, 
poorhouse  were  judged  not  from  their  ability  to  work  for 
themselves,  but  from  the  probability  of  their  getting  the 
opportunity  of  doing  so. 

The  Extent  of  Co-operation  between  Charity  and 
THE  Poor  Law,  and  the  Possibility  of  its  Exten- 
sion. 

34.  The  Glasgow  and  Govan  Parish  Councils  and  the  Extent  of 
Night  Asylum  co-operate  thus  far,  that  the  Asylum  takes  co-operation 
charge  of  applicants  for  admission  to  the  poorhouse  who  r  j 
have    lodged    their    applications    with    the    parochial  Ag^|„^ 
authorities  too  late  in  the  day  to  have  their  cases  properly 
investigated  before  the  following  morning.    These  people 

come  to  the  Asylum  armed  with  a  line  from  the  Poor  Law 
officials,  and  are  fed  and  lodged  for  the  night.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Asylum  refers  to  the  parish  any  of  its 
inmates  who  complain  of  illness,  and  express  a  wish  to 
gain  admission  to  an  hospital.  I  do  not  see  on  what  lines 
further  co-operation  between  the  parish  and  this  charity 
could  proceed. 

The  Possibility  of  substituting  Charity  for 
out-rhlief. 

35.  I  do  not  see  why  out-relief  should  be  supplanted  by  Possibility  of 
charity.    People  really  entitled  to  outdoor  relief — say  a  substituting 
hard-working  widow  trying  her  best  to  bring  up  respectably  charity  for 

a  large  family — should  claim  outdoor  relief  from  her  parish  outreliei. 
as  a  right,  not  as  a  privilege,  and  she  could  make  no  such 
claim  upon  charity.  The  various  charitable  agencies 
sui^plement  out-relief  in  cases  such  as  this,  but  they  will 
never  supplant  it  unless  the  present  Poor  Law  system 
is  swept  out  of  existence,  and  the  giving  of  charity  is 
systematised  on  lines  somewhat  similar  to  the  Elberfeld 
method  in  Germany. 

36.  Further,  since  the  introduction  of  so  much  labour 
legislation,  large  employers  are  greatly  restricting  the  sums 
they  have  hitherto  allocated  for  charitable  purposes,  so 
that  under  existing  conditions  charitable  contributions 
will  tend  to  dwindle  rather  than  increase  in  the  future. 

Unemployment. 

37.  Extent  of  Unemployment. — I  have  absolutely  no  data  Extent  of 
to  go  upon  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  men  unemploy- 
out  of  work  in  Glasgow  at  the  present  time,  consequently  ment  and 
any  opinion  I  might  express  in  this  connection  would  be  classes 
valueless.    I  think,  however,  I  might  state  with  some  unemployed, 
degree  of  confidence  that,  except  in  the  building  trades, 

there  have  been  fewer  unemployed  men  in  the  city  during 
the  past  twelve  months  than  at  any  time  during  the 
previous  decade.  The  class  of  men  out  of  work  are  mostly 
masons',  bricklayers',  plasterers',  slaters',  and  general 
labourers.  I  am  judging,  of  course,  by  those  who  seek 
admission  to  the  Asylum.  As  to  tradesmen  out  of  work 
I  cannot  supplement  the  information  published  monthly 
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Mr  A.  in  the  Labour  Gazette  by  the  Labour  Department  to  tlie 
M'Leod  Board  of  Trade.  Comparatively  few  tradesmen  come  to 
M'Adie.  the  Asylum  (90  per  cent,  of  the  men  are  labourers), 
and  a  considerable  proportion  of  those  who  do  are  out  of 
work  and  destitute  more  on  account  of  their  own  mis- 
behaviour than  through  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  employ- 
ment. 

38.  With  regard  to  the  question  whether  unemployment 
is  chronic  or  periodic :  in  Glasgow  it  is  certainly  chronic. 
If  it  were  only  periodic,  a  spell  of  booming  trade  like  what 
we  are  enjoying  at  present,  and  have  been  enjoying  for  the 
past  year,  should  have  resulted  in  a  shortage  rather  than  a 
surplusage  of  laljour.  The  difference  as  to  unemployment 
between  a  bad  and  a  good  period  in  Glasgow  is  this,  that 
in  the  bad  period  many  thousands  of  really  able  and  will- 
ing workers  are  thrown  out  of  employment,  while  in  the 
good  period — as  at  present — it  is  the  shiftless,  indifferent, 
and  incapable  men  only  who  are  eating  the  bread  of  idleness. 
Some  of  the  men  employed  at  present  by  the  Distress 
Committee,  who  have  had  to  seek  the  shelter  of  the  Asylum 
for  a  night  or  two  jirior  to  getting  started  at  the  relief 
work  provided  for  them,  or  to  eke  out  a  week  until  they 
got  their  first  wages,  have  been  notable  examples  of  the 
type  who  somehow  or  other  are  always  among  the  un- 
employed. 

Causes  of  un-  39.  Causes  of  Unemployment. — It  is  extremely  difficult  to 
employment,  estimate  correctly  the  causes  which  combine  to  create  the 
unemployed  problem  in  Glasgow  and  every  other  large 
centre  of  population.  In  a  word,  I  think  the  chief  cause 
of  unemployment,  as  it  is  of  several  other  gigantic  evils,  is 
our  antiquated  and  unjust  system  of  land  tenure,  which  is 
constantly  driving  into  the  towns  and  cities  thousands  of 
young  men  and  women  who  should  be  finding  profitaVde 
and  congenial  occupation  in  the  country.  A  secondary 
cause  is  the  intemperate  habits  of  a  large  section  of  the 
population,  bringing  about  mental,  moral,  and  physical 
deterioration.  The  first  cause,  of  course,  creates  a  supply  of 
labour  for  which  at  times  there  is  no  demand,  and  that 
kind  of  unemployment  is  entirely  outwitli  the  control  of 
those  unem[iloyed  ;  the  second  cause  of  unemployment  is 
inflicted  on  the  people  by  themselves.  I  have  a  notion 
that  if  the  nation  were  rid  of  the  second  curse,  it  would 
not  be  long  before  a  sober  people  found  a  solution  of 
the  problems  which  create  the  first. 

Remedies  for  40.  Efeds  of,  and  Remedies  for,  Unemployment.— li  seems 
unemploy-  to  me  that  the  moral  and  material  effects  of  unemployment 
ment.  everywhere  are  so  obvious  that  they  do  not  require  point- 

ing out.    The  remedy  for  any  evil  is  to  be  found  in 
^  removing  the  causes.    The  remedy  for  unemployment  is  to 

make  the  nation  sober — by  legislation  or  by  any  other 
method  that  will  prove  efi^ective — and  then  allow  the  peojile 
to  inauguiate  an  entirely  new  land  system,  which  shall  have 
for  its  basic  principle  the  proposition  that  the  land  shall  be 
held  by  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community. 

41.  A  Departmental  Committee  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  present  position  and  future  prospects  of  forestry 
in  Great  Britain  estimated  in  1903  the  area  of  waste, 
heather,  and  rough  pasture  out  of  cultivation  in  the  United 
Kingdom  suitable  for  profitable  afforestation  to  be 
21,000,000  acres.  Afforestation,  or  the  erection  of  build- 
ings, etc.,  for  small  holdings  would  be  an  excellent  method, 
I  think,  for  utilising  the  labour  of  the  large  army  of  work- 
shirkers,  if  the  nation  were  to  acquire  immediately  large 
portions  of  the  land  referred  to  for  this  purpose.  With 
sufficient  parliamentary  powers  and  suitable  classification, 
yagrants,  inebriates,  and  the  unemployed  generally  could, 
under  a  comprehensive  national  scheme,  all  be  provided 
adequately  and  ert'ectively  with  work  which  should  prove 
congenial  to  themselves,  and,  in  the  long  run,  profitable  to 
the  nation. 


Suggested 
Poor  Law  and 
other  reforms. 


42.  What  seems  to  be  urgently  required  is  : — 

(a)  That  some  system  of  land  tenure  should  be 
inaugurated  that  would  be  capable  of  retaining 
upon  the  soil  those  who  have  been  bred  to  a  life  of 
agriculture  ;  and  that  the  authorities  should  be 
given  power — 

(6)  To  retain  in  the  poorhouses  those  who  have 
no  means  of  support  a,nd  are  not  in  a  fit  state  of 
health  to  work,  but  with  such  classification  as  may 
be  deemed  advisable. 

(c)  To  exercise  compulsion  either  in  colonies  or 
otherwise  on  those  who  are  perfectly  able  to  work, 
but  reluse  to  do  so. 

(rf)  To  deal  with  the  children  of  vicious  parents 
in  such  a  way  as  will  be  most  likely  to  prevent  their 
drifting  into  indolence  and  crime,  particularly  by 
giving  them  an  education  and  trade  ;  and  ensuring 
thatj  as  far  as  possible,  all  youths  learned  some 


trade,  either  in  the  usual  way,  or  through  the  Suggested 
instrumentality  of  technical  schools,  thus  preventing  Poor  Law 
them  joining  the  always  overfull  ranks  of  unskilled  ^'id  other 
labour.  reforms. 

(e)  To  restrict  by  any  means  which  might  be 
found  practicalile  and  effective  the  consumption 
of  alcoholic  liquors, 

43.  I  have  to  add  that  the  views  to  which  expression 
has  been  given  in  this  document  are  my  own,  chii  fly 
founded  on  the  experience  acquired  by  me  as  super- 
intendent during  the  past  fourteen  years  ;  and  while  many 
of  them  may  also  represent  the  views  of  individual  directors, 
they  are  not  to  be  taken  as  those  of  the  board  generally. 


59074.  {Chairman.)  The  Night  Asylum  is  entirely  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  effort  ? — Yes. 

59075.  The  people  who  come  in  pay  nothing  ? — No. 

59076.  As  I  understand  it,  a  person  who  comes  in  gets 
the  use  of  a  lavatory,  a  meal  in  the  evening,  a  bed  or  a 
dormitory,  and  then  breakfast  in  the  morning  1 — Yes. 

59077.  We  have  had  evidence  of  two  kinds  as  regards 
these  Night  Asylums.  Certain  witnesses  seem  to  think  that 
they  aggregate  and  bring  in  a  great  number  of  persons  and 
enable  them  to  continue  a  very  desultory  existence  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  others  are  in  favour  of  them,  saying  that  unless 
there  were  these  Night  Asylums  the  people  they  shelter 
would  have  nowhere  to  go  ? — That  is  so.  We  are  an 
asylum  for  the  houseless  just  to  clear  the  streets,  as  it 
were. 

59078.  Do  you  claim  on  behalf  of  your  asylum  to  do 
anything  more  than  give  a  night  asylum  for  these  people  1 
Do  you  think  you  have  been  the  means  or  the  instrument 
by  which  any  considerable  number  of  these  unfortunate 
houseless  persons  have  been  reclaimed  or  ha\'e  been  given 
an  opportunity  of  rehabilitating  themselves  ? — Yes,  they  get 
work  by  having  the  opportunity  of  spending  two  or  three 
nights  in  our  house,  and  they  are  very  often  saved  the 
necessity  of  going  into  the  poorhouse. 

59079.  I  understand  from  your  jiaper  that  your  conten- 
tion is  that  you  assist  a  certain  number  of  persons  and  even 
families  by  giving  them  a  lodging  gratuitously,  and  en- 
abling them  to  husband  their  earnings  and  once  more  to 
get  back  into  the  ranks  of  respectable  working  men? — 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  percentage  of  them  will  be  enabled 
to  go  back  to  their  old  occupation  by  means  of  the  Night 
Asylum. 

59080.  You  give  figures  at  the  close  of  your  paper.  Has 
your  accommodation  been  largely  increased,  or  are  the 
numbers  that  have  been  coming  in  since  1898  been  in  the 
same  premises? — The  accommodation  was  increased  in 
1894. 

59081.  Is  your  accommodation  full  on  the  average 
nights  1 — No  ;  we  have  not  been  particularly  full  this  last 
year  or  eighteen  months,  but  the  year  before  we  were  full 
almost  every  night,  and  had  to  refuse  a  great  many  for  want 
of  room  to  accommodate  them. 

59082.  You  admit  no  person  who  is  drunk  1 — We  do  not 
admit  anyone  under  the  influence  of  drink. 

59083.  Have  the  persons  who  come  to  give  any  particu- 
lars as  they  come  in  ? — We  take  down  the  name,  the  age, 
the  birthplace,  and  the  occupation.  The  time  we  have  to 
deal  with  them  in  the  evenings  is  very  short,  from  six  to 
eight  or  nine  o'clock  at  night,  and  when  you  have  two  or 
three  hundred  people  to  deal  with  you  have  not  time  to 
record  a  great  many  particulars. 

59084.  Do  you  claim  that  you  make  good  a  certain  gap 
in  our  Poor  Law  system  ? — I  do  not  think  we  come  into  the 
Poor  Law,  but  I  think  we  fill  a  felt  want  in  sheltering  the 
outcasts. 

59085.  Assuming  you  were  to  shut  up,  where  would 
these  persons  be  able  to  go  ? — A  great  many  of  them  would 
be  thrown  outside.    We  do  not  profess  to  shelter  them  all. 

59086.  Do  the  numbers  that  come  to  you  vary  very 
much  from  year  to  year? — No  ;  1905  was  the  largest  year 
in  our  experience.  You  will  notice  that  we  admitted 
109,145  that  year. 

59087.  That  was  not  a  year  of  exceptional  distress  ? — I 
do  not  know,  but  we  were  filled  up  somehow  or  other.  In 
addition  to  that,  we  refused  about  20,000  that  we  could  not 
accommodate. 

59088.  It  is  alleged  by  the  opponents  of  these  asylums 
or  refuges  that  the  knowledge  that  they  are  in  existence 
and  give  accommodation  attracts  people  from  a  wide  area  ? 
— I  do  not  know  that  it  attracts  them,  but  it  certainly  is  a 
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berand    means  of  sheltering  them  when  they  come.    We  do  not 

of  hold  out  any  luxuries  or  attractions. 

US 

ed  in  59089.  Do  you  take  the  same  peoj^le  on  night  after 

i|t  asylum,  night  ? — No,  we  would  not  take  them  in  for  more  than  two 
,1  or  three  nights  unless  there  was  some  sufficient  cause. 

59090.  You  have  been  in  charge  of  this  work  for  fourtejn 
years  ? — Yes. 

59091.  Are  the  same  class  coming  now  as  used  to  come 
bjfore  ? — Yes,  much  the  same. 

59092.  You  give  some  figures  in  the  Appendix.  {See  Apj^ 
CLXVI.  (B),  No.  3.)  You  state  that  about  30  per  cent,  are 
unable  to  work,  and  1 3  per  cent,  are  unwilling  to  work  ? — I 
should  say  that  the  refusals  will  make  other  12  or  13  per 
cent,  to  be  added  on  to  the  unv\illing-to-works. 

59093.  Then  deserted  wives  and  widows  make  49  per 
cent.  What  do  those  do  as  a  rule  ? — They  depend  on  odd 
jobs,  such  as  washing  common  stairs  or  washing  for 
families  in  the  neighbourhood  where  they  formerly 
resided. 

59094.  Could  these  women  make  your  asylum  their 
domicile  for  any  considerable  period  ? — No.  If  we  find 
out  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  a  woman  being  able  to 
support  herself  and  her  family,  then  we  refer  them  to  the 
Parish  Council. 

59095.  It  was  suggested,  I  think,  that  if  you  assisted 
less  you  might  be  able  to  concentrate  your  attention  on  a 
lesser  number  with  greater  advantage.  There  were  some 
letters  written  by  Mr  Adam  last  year  ?— Yes,  I  remember. 

59096.  What  do  you  say  to  them  ? — Mr  Adjim  was 
hostile  to  the  work.  He  held  the  view  of  the  Parish 
Council,  that  we  attracted  the  ne'er-do-wells  to  Glasgow. 

59097.  You  would  maintain  that  in  the  present  con- 
ditions of  Glasgow  you  are  almost  a  necessity  1 — If  you 
were  to  shut  up  the  Night  Asylum  you  would  have  to  open 
somewhere  else,  or  the  police  would  have  a  larger  number 
to  deal  with.  As  it  is,  the  police  shelter  a  considerable 
number  in  addition  to  what  we  do. 

59098.  I  understand  that  there  are  no  casual  wards  in 
Glasgow  ? — No. 

59099.  And  the  police  undertake  that  work  ? — Yes,  and 
the  Night  Asylum. 

59100.  What  sort  of  numbers  do  the  police  deal  with  ? — 
In  1905  the  police  sheltered  27,725  people.  In  1906 
they  sheltered  17,834  people,  which  is  a  considerable 
diminution. 

59101.  Do  you  know  whether  the  police  look  on  your 
asylum  with  favour  ? — 1  think  they  do  ;  I  think  they 


regard  us  as  doing  a  necessary  work.  At  least  I  have 
never  heard  anything  to  the  contrary. 

591 02.  As  regards  imemployment,  would  you  say  that  there 
are  a  larger  proportion  at  present  who  come  to  you  who 
are  the  victims  of  unemployment  than  before  ? — The 
people  who  come  to  us  have  always  been  the  victims  of 
unemployment  or  bad  conduct. 

59103.  You  take  in  the  lowest  stratum  1 — Yes. 

59104.  .Just  about  criminality  and  the  poorhousel — I 
would  not  say  they  were  criminals,  but  they  are  in  that 
class  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

59105.  What  would  you  say  on  the  question  of  co- 
operation between  charity  and  the  Poor  Law  ?  Do  you 
think  that  a  good  deal  more  could  be  done  than  is  done  ? — 
I  do  not  know.  It  is  very  difficult  to  see  liow  the  co- 
operation coidd  be  arranged  between  charity  and  the  Poor 
Law,  Itecause  under  present  arrangements  whatever 
charity  gives  the  Poor  Law  takes  into  consideration,  and  if 
they  got  sufficient  charity  the  Poor  Law  would  give  them 
nothing. 

59106.  The  idea  is  that  charity  is  a  preventive,  and 
iirevents  people  drifting? — Even  in  Glasgow,  which  is  a 
city  of  charities,  I  do  not  see  how  you  could  get  sufficient 
chaiities  to  prevent  people  applying  to  the  parish. 

59107.  But  I  was  thinking  whether  the  funds  at  present 
at  the  disposal  of  the  present  charities  might  not  be  better 
utilised  if  they  were  better  organised  ? — A  great  many  of 
the  charities  are  local  charities,  county  associations,  and 
church  associations.  1  do  not  see  how  a  central  board 
could  contrt)!  the  givings  of  a  society  dealing  with  the 
natives  of  the  county  of  Wigtown  or  of  Caithness. 

59108.  (Mr  Booth.)  Did  1  understand  that  your  ac- 
commodation had  not  been  increased  since  1894? — 
That  is  so. 

59109.  Since  1894  it  has  been  the  same  ? — Yes. 

59110.  Did  the  larger  number  that  were  taken  in  in 
1905  crowd  the  accommodation  very  much  ? — Yes,  that  was 
the  year  we  were  crowded. 

59111.  What  number  can  you  accommodate  in  one 
night? — 350  ;  but  of  course  it  depends  on  the  number  of 
children.    Two  children  w(juld  be  equal  to  one  adult. 

59112.  You  have  separate  accommodation  for  the 
women  ? — Yes. 

59113.  If  a  man  and  his  wife  and  children  come  together, 
do  you  take  them  together  ? — They  are  admitted  together, 
but  they  are  separated  after  admission. 

59114.  And  the  children  remain  with  the  mother? — 
Yes. 
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Eev.  A.  Miller  called  and  examined. 


59115.  (ChoArman.)  You  have  had  a  very  long  ex- 
perience in  Glasgow  as  an  ordained  minister  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  I. understand  that  your  parish,  Bluevale, 
is  a  poor  one  ? — Yes,  it  is  a  typical  east-end  parish  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river. 

59115a.  It  is  in  the  parish  of  Glasgow  ? — Yes. 

59116.  Is  it  contiguous  to  the  river? — No. 

59117.  What  is  the  chief  employment  of  your  people? — 
We  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  iron  works,  chemical 
works,  tramway  workers,  railway  workers.  Perhaps  the 
majority  of  the  people  living  within  the  bounds  of  the 
parish  will  belong  to  the  lower  labouring  class  in  connection 
with  these  works. 

59118.  You  have  prepai-ed  a  very  interesting  paper  which 
we  can  take  as  your  evidence  in  chief  if  you  will  hand  it 
in  ? — Thank  you. 

(The  witness  handed  in  the  following  statement.) 

1.  I  have  been  an  ordained  ndnister  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  for  27  years,  5|  of  them  spent  in  a  country  parish 
and  21^  in  a  congested  centre  of  Glasgow.  My  parish  in 
Glasgow  numbers  about  4,500  souls,  wholly  of  the  artisan 
and  labouring  classes,  with  several  backlands  and  all  the 
accompaniments  of  poverty.  It  has  been,  during  all  the 
years  I  have  ministered  in  Glasgow,  carefully  visited  from 
door  to  door.  I  have  been  assisted  by  a  missionary  who 
is  either  a  probationer  of  the  Church  or  a  student  nearing 
the  end  of  his  studies,  and  also  by  a  parish  sister  or 
deaconess.    I  have  acted  for  many  years  on  the  local 


committee  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  and  am  at 
present  on  the  General  Council.  I  have  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  work  of  the  Scottish  Christian  Social  Union 
since  its  formation,  also  on  the  Social  Work  Committee  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  am  Convener  of  the  House 
Committee  of  the  Springfield  Labour  Home.  I  may  add 
that  I  have  always  been  interested  in  econondcs,  having 
been  first  prizeman  in  the  class  of  political  economy  in 
St  Andrews,  and  having  made  economics  one  of  my  bye- 
studies  during  the  leisure  moments  of  a  busy  life.  I  am 
also  Chaplain  of  Barlinnie  Prison. 

2.  Glasgow  is  honeycombed  with  charities,  and  we  seek  Charities  of 
to  secure  the  benefits  of  them  for  our  parishioners  as  Glasgow 
occasion  requires.    Speaking  generally  and  from  memory.  Parish, 
our  chief  sources  of  relief  are — (1)  Parish  Council ;  (2) 
Benevolent  Society,  which  provides  us  with  tickets  for 

bread  and  groceries  ;  (3)  Widows'  Friend  Society  ;  (4)  Aged 
Christian  Friend  Society  ;  (5)  County  charitable  societies  ; 
(6)  Charity  Organisation  Society  ;  (7)  Infirmaries  and 
convalescent  homes  ;  (8)  Church  Poor  Fund  and  Dorcas 
Societies.  Other  institutions  and  charities  are  appealed 
to  as  occasion  requires. 

3.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  as  to  the  respective  effect  on  the  Respective 
recipients  of  charity  and  poor  law  out-relief,  because  we  effect  on 
cannot  compare  similar   cases  relieved  by  two  diverse  recipients  of 
methods.    The  Parish  Council  has  its  distinctive  function,  charity  and 
and  when  a  case  is  clearly  a  Parish  case  we  refer  it  to  the  ■'-'^^ 
inspector  of  poor  for  relief.    This  is  inevitaljle  under  the 

present  system.  No  church  or  charity  has  funds  sufficient 
to  relieve  cases  such  as  those  taken  up  by  the  Parish 
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Council  on  an  adequate  scale,  and  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
charity  to  use  it  for  cases  that  are  otherwise  provided  for. 
Out-relief  being,  however,  at  best,  barely  up  to  subsistence 
level,  our  Church  charities  go  to  supplement  it.  Gifts  of 
coal,  clothing,  etc.,  are  given  to  the  poor,  though  tliey  may 
be  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief.  Cases  continually  crop 
up,  however,  where  the  Parish  can  give  no  help,  and  for 
these  other  sources  are  sought.  The  Charity  Organisation 
Society  does  excellent  work  in  the  way  of  tiding  over  good 
cases  in  temporary  straits.  I  have  in  my  mind  two  such 
cases,  where  men  were  helped  during  acute  illness,  and 
where  the  help  was  such  as  to  put  tliem,  so  far,  at  least, 
thoroughly  on  their  feet.  In  such  cases  the  men  are  grate- 
ful for  what  is  done,  and  show  ready  alacrity  to  do  the 
best  they  can  for  themselves  when  they  are  able.  Relief 
of  temporary  straits,  through  lack  of  work,  is  quite  a 
common  thing  with  us.  In  such  cases,  our  bread  tickets 
help,  and  also  our  Church  funds.  I  do  not  think  the 
amount  of  relief  given  in  this  way  is  large  enough  to  have 
any  economic  influence  whatever.  We  guard  against  abuse. 
At  the  present  moment,  we  have  a  typical  case  on  hand. 
A  man  who  is  a  heavy  drinker  is  leaving  his  wife  and 
children  to  starve.  The  deaconess  brought  it  under  my 
notice,  and  I  advised  her  to  commimicate  with  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  as  clearly  we 
can  do  nothing  for  the  family  till  the  man  is  out  of  the 
way. 

4.  I  am  very  strongly  of  opinion  that  if  our  Churches 
were  united  and  took  up  this  whole  question  of  out-relief  it 
could  be  managed  much  more  effectually  by  them  than  by 
the  Parish  Council.  Of  course  I  am  going  upon  the  sup- 
position that  the  work  would  be  undertaken  seriously,  and 
the  workers  specially  qualified  by  a  training  in  social 
economics.  My  reason  for  thinking  that  this  could  be 
done  is  that  there  is  in  our  Christian  institutions  machinery 
touching  the  life  of  the  people  at  every  point.  The  Parisli 
Council  can  at  best  work  through  a  limited  number  of  paid 
officials.  The  number  of  Christian  workers  in  Glasgow  is 
unlimited,  and  I  question  very  much  if  there  is  a  single 
tenement  in  the  lowest  district  of  Glasgow  unvisited  by  a 
Christian  worker  of  some  kind.  Of  course  the  visiting  at 
present  is  utterly  chaotic,  and  the  visitors  know  neither 
what  to  look  for  nor  what  to  do.  To  make  the  work 
effective,  all  irresponsible  charities  would  have  to  be  sup- 
pressed by  law,  and  all  licensed  charity  would  require  to 
be  responsible  to  a  central  Church  authority.  It  may  be 
said  that  this  is  what  the  Charity  Organisation  aims  at.  I 
have  the  very  greatest  resp  ct  for  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society,  from  which  I  have  learned  very  much  ;  but  it  is 
not  in  essence  a  religious  society,  and  will  never  command 
a  sufficient  iLumber  of  workers.  My  point  is  that  the 
Church  (using  the  word  in  its  widest  sense)  already  has  the 
machiyiery.  It  holds  the  field.  Effective  training,  intelligent 
supervision,  and  sufficient  funds  are  all  that  is  wanted  to 
supersede  the  present  system  by  a  better.  Of  course  I  am 
only  talking  of  out-relief.  Institutional  relief  might  be 
managed  by  the  municipality  or  the  State. 

5.  I  have  little  criticism  to  pass  upon  the  work  of  the 
Parish  Council.  Within  its  own  lines  the  work  is  well 
done.  The  Parish  Council,  however,  ought  to  have  further 
powers.  I  have  had  cases  of  old  women,  entirely  friendless, 
and  unable  to  help  themselves,  who  refused  to  go  tlie  poor- 
house,  though  that  was  their  only  refuge.  We  had  helped 
them  so  long  as  help  was  possible,  but  obviously  we  were 
unable  to  provide  a  nurse  for  them  in  their  old  age.  The 
only  means  by  which  we  could  get  them  removed  was  by 
an  appeal  to  the  sanitary  authority,  on  the  plea  that  their 
house,  being  uncared  for,  was  a  danger  to  the  public  health. 
This  is  very  unsatisfactory.  There  are  also  the  cases  of  the 
regular  outs  and  ins.  I  have  also  had  difficult  cases  of 
people  who  stayed  for  a  considerable  period  in  the  House, 
but  got  tired  of  it  and  left,  and  fell  into  our  hands  again. 
In  all  such  cases  the  Parish  Council  ought  to  have  com- 
pulsory powers  of  detention. 

6.  The  question  of  co-oiDeration  between  charity  and  tlie 
Poor  Law  is  a  matter  that  has  engaged  a  good  deal  of  the 
attention  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Societj',  and  can  be 
gone  into  thoroughly  with  them.  I  believe  a  good  deal 
may  be  done  by  co-operation  between  charitable  associa- 
tions and  the  Poor  Law.  I  had  a  case  quite  lately  of  a 
Very  worthy  churcli  member  —  an  old  woman,  living  alone, 
but  fairly  active — who  could  earn  a  little  for  herself,  but 
who  was  always  requiring  help.  I  engaged  that,  if  the 
Parish  Council  would  give  her  sufficient  to  pay  her  rent, 
we  would  see  that  she  never  came  to  want.  It  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  in  Scotland  Poor 
Law  cases  are  different  from  charity  cases,  and  I  would 
deprecate  any  extension  of  the  Poor  Law  into  the  domain 
of   the  able-bodied  worker,  and  except  tinder  stringent 


conditions.  Charity  and  the  Poor  Law  should  work 
together  in  discriminating  cases,  and  assigning  each  appli- 
cation to  its  proper  heading. 

7.  With  regard  to  the  able-bodied  out-of-work,  experience  K«lief  to  able- 
is  bringing  itie  to  the  conclusion  that  the  State  must  deal  bodied, 
with  the  incorrigibles — but  only  with  the  incorrigibles. 

Here  I  believe  there  is  room  for  an  interchange  of  function 
between  the  State  and  voluntary  effort.  In  ottr  Labour 
Homes  we  deal  with  three  classes  :  (I)  the  inefficient  from 
mental  and  physical  causes,  (2)  the  inefficient  from  moral 
catises  who  are  reclaimable,  and  (3)  the  irreclaimable 
(criminal  and  loafer).  I  believe  that  in  a  well-conducted 
home,  with  a  trained  superintendent,  the  first  two  classes 
might  be  made  to  sttpport  themselves  in  the  labour  market. 
It  is  the  continual  incursion  of  the  third  and  most  numerous 
class  that  forms  a  drag  on  otir  finances.  I  believe  that 
Church  agencies  are  much  better  suited  for  the  hopeful 
classes  than  any  originated  by  the  State,  for  these  men  are 
jjectdiarly  susceptible  to  religious  influences,  and  respond 
to  kindly  treatment.  The  elimination  of  the  third  class, 
who  might  be  employed  in  State  labour  colonies,  would  make 
the  work  of  the  Church  Labour  Home  much  more  effectual. 

8.  I  am  keenly  sensitive  to  the  economic  objection  to  Economic 
the  Labour  Home  as  interfering  with  the  ordinary  labour  view  of 
market,  and  am  watching  its  action  very  carefully.    But  Labour 
it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  in  economics  as   in  Homes, 
mathematics  there  are  what  are  called  negligible  quantities. 
The  points  to  be  noted  in  our  commercial  transactions  are  : 
(1)  all  work  done  for  the  Home,  when  possible,  to  be  done 
by  inmates  ;  (2)  tlie  highest  market  prices  to  be  exacted  for 
work  sent  out ;  (3)  to  create  as  far  as  possible  our  own 
customers ;  (4)  to  have  as  large  a  number  of  industries  as 
possible,'so  that  the  impingement  upon, the  ordinary  market 

may  not  be  felt.  If  under  these  conditions  the  Home  paya 
itself,  then  we  are  economically  perfectly  sound,  for  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  these  men  being  well  fed  and 
comfortably  clad,  are  creating  a  demand  for  commodities, 
and  also,  being  kept  off  the  regular  labour  market^  while  their 
work  is  getting  an  adequate  price,  they  are  not  competing 
with  other  workers  and  thus  underselling  their  labour. 
It  is  further  to  be  remembered  that  these  men,  though  not 
getting  a  standard  wage,  are  really  getting  more  than  the 
full  valtie  of  their  labotir,  for  work  done  under  artificial 
conditions  is,  at  best,  never  efficient.  A  hard-labour  task 
in  prison  is  little  more  than  half  a  free  labottrer's  work : 
we  get  much  better  than  pri.son  residts,  though,  of  course, 
far  short  of  free  labour  results. 

9.  Of  course,  I  do  not  take  the  results  actually  gained  by  Inaptitude  of 
labour  homes  and  labour  colonies  in  this  country  as  of  Labour  Home 
very  much  importance.    If  analysed,  I  think  they  would  organisers, 
show  that  those  who  manage  them  have  fallen  into  every 

trap  set  for  the  unwary  in  this  field.    They  are,  as  a  rule, 

managed  by  men   who  are  totally  ignorant  of  social 

economics.    But,  if  the   Church — such  as  we  know  the 

Church  in  Scotland,  which  has  always  believed  in  an 

educated  ministry,  and  still  exacts  six  or  seven  years'  train-  i 

ing  from  all  aspirants  to  office — were  to  take  up  the  matter  as 

a  regidar  part  of  its  work,  and  to  make  social  economics  a  f; 

prominent  subject  in  its  curriculum,  in  the  course  of  a  year  i 

or  two  this  difficulty  would  be  obviated.  t 

10.  I  have  already  touched  on  the  question  as  to  the  Charity  ad- 
possibility  of  substituting  charity  for  out-relief.    I  do  not  niinistend 
lielieve  any  charitable  association  could  ever  cover  the  l}!''*'^''^ 
ground,  supply  a  sufficient  number  of  trained  workers,  or  ^""rc'i 
command  sufficient  enthusiasm  to  do  the  work.    I  believe  °  * 
the  Church  (meaning  by  the  Church  the  sum-total  of 
organised  religious  agencies  in  the  land)  could  do  this, 
(1)  because  it  has  the  machineiy  already  existing,  (2)  because 
it  has  enthusiasm  when  jjroperly  kindled,  (3)  because  it 
only  requires  to  recognise  the  need  of  training  to  give 
its  workers  wdiat  is  necessary. 

11.  The  objection  would,  of  course,*be  raised  that  this 
would  make  relief  sectarian.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anything  in  this  objection.  The  Church  has  never,  to  my 
knowledge,  made  relief  sectai-ian.  Indeed  the  charge 
against  the  Church  is  generally  that  its  relief  is  indis- 
criminate. But  were  the  Church  to  undertake  the  charge 
of  out-relief  on  a  national  scale,  sufficient  safeguards  against 
any  possible  abuse  might  be  provided  when  the  scheme 
was  elaborated. 

12.  Any  system,  whereby,  chaiity  might  take  in  hand  Need  of  legis- 
the  provision  of  outdoor  relief  would  require  to  be  backed  lative  support 
up  by  legislation  for  the  suppression  of  bogus  and  irre-  for  charilies. 
sponsible  charities.    So  long  as  a  man  can  start  a  charitable  > 
agency  and  make  a  living  by  it,  so  long  will  it  be  impossible 
to  organise  charity  properly.    Of  course,  no  legislation 
could  interfere  with  individual  charity  ;  but  the  experience 
of  Germany  shows  that  that  ceases  to  be  hurtful  when  there 
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is  an  absolute  certainty  tliat  every  case  of  poverty,  deserving 
or  undeserving,  is  provided  for  in  one  way  or  another. 

0)  c  as  cause  13.  It  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  influence  of  drink  in 
)f  aperism.  this  question  of  poverty.  Our  lower  working-class  districts 
are  sodden  with  drink.  Whether  drink  be  the  cause  of 
poverty  or  not  is  a  question  capable  of  much  discussion. 
There  is  one  thing  certain,  and  that  is  that  the  absence  of 
drink  would  make  poverty  much  more  liearalile,  and  the 
money  at  present  spent  on  drink  would  be  far  better  spent 
on  food  and  clothing. 

)eration  59119.  (Chairman.)  I  should  like  to  put  some  questions 
arity  and  to  you  as  to  how  far  in  your  judgment  charity  and  the 
Law.  Poor  Law  could  be  co-operated.  You  say  that  if  you  had 
a  perfectly  free  hand,  and  couid  manage  all  the  charities  as 
you  wished,  as  an  autocrat,  you  could  almost  deal  with  the 
question  of  outdoor  relief? — I  think  so.  What  I  mean  is, 
if  the  Church  as  a  whole  were  taking  wp  the  question — no 
individual  church  or  parish  can  do  it, — if  all  the  religious 
agencies  that  are  working  in  Glasgow  were  to  have  some 
central  authority,  it  might  be  done. 

59120.  You  seem  to  be  fortunate  in  having  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  workers? — Yes.  I  have  about  45()0 
per.-ons  in  the  parish  on  a  parish  register.  I  have  a  deaconess 
and  assistant  and  voluntary  workers,  and  I  can  tell  you 
about  any  family  just  at  once.  When  cases  for  relief  occur, 
we  refer  them  to  those  agencies  most  likely  to  help  them. 

59121.  You  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  number  of 
Christian  workers  in  Glasgow  is  almost  unlimited  ? — I  will 
tell  you  what  I  mean  by  that.  Some  years  ago  we  started 
a  Christian  Social  Union.  At  one  of  our  meetings,  Mr 
Motion,  who  is  a  member,  suggested  that  the  best  thing  we 
could  do  would  be  to  take  up  a  typical  low  district  |in 
Glasgow,  and  see  what  we  could  make  of  it.  He  mapped 
out  a  district,  and  we  sent  down  a  deputation  to  see  what 
was  Ijeing  done  there.  We  found  that  the  place  was 
practically  riddled  with  missions — and  that  is  a  district 
where  my  friends  in  Barlinnie  Prison  come  from.  It  is  a 
very  poor  and  low  district.  I  give  that  instance  to  show 
that  it  M'as  not  because  there  were  no  workers,  and  the 
parish  was  left  to  itself.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  visiting 
going  on  there,  and  much  money  was  spent. 

59122.  And  visitors  were  visiting  people  unbeknown  to 
each  other? — Po.ssibly,  but  I  do  not  know  the  details.  If 
we  had  the  Church  on  such  a  footing  that  we  could  have 
trained  visitors,  and  keep  off  those  who  are  untrained,  then 
we  might  tackle  that  question. 

5912.3.  While  you  profess  a  great  admiration  for  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society,  you  doubt  whether  it  will 
ever  liave  at  its  hand  the  machinery  which  the  Cliurch 
has  ? — That  is  so.  They  have  never  had  a  sutficient 
number  of  workers  to  follow  up  all  their  cases. 

59124.  Passing  on  to  a  less  ambitious  scheme  than  that 
of  parish  outdoor  relief,  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  might 
be  possible  to  associate  a  statutory  charity  committee  with 
every  Parish  Council,  that  the  two  might  work,  the  one 
with  the  other,  the  work  of  the  charity  being  preventative, 
and  that'  the  Council  might  in  that  way  be  able,  by  an 
interchange  of  opinion  between  the  inspectors  and  visitors 
of  the  charity  organisation,  to  give  to  such  committee  a 
number  of  cases  of  persons  ^\'ho  were  going  downhill  and 
not  yet  destitute,  and  that  in  that  way  very  good,  effective, 
preventative  work  could  be  done.  What  is  your  view  ? — 
That  is  quite  in  the  line  of  what  I  suggest.  1  do  not 
anticipate  that  we  are  to  have  any  heroic  measures  at 
present,  but  what  I  would  like  to  see  is  a  more  thorough 
training  of  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  poor, 
that  they  might  know  what  to  look  for,  and  what  to  avoid. 
If  We  had  some  such  committee  as  you  suggest  co-operating 
with  the  Parish  Council,  that  would  be  quite  in  line. 

59125.  Is  there  much  money  spent  in  charity  in 
Glasgow? — There  must  be. 

59126.  Are  there  many  very  rich  charities  ? — Yes,  you 
will  be  getting  that  afterwards  from  my  friend,  Mr 
M'Cracken,  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society. 

59127.  Suppose  there  was  such  a  committee  set  up,  do 
you  think  they  would  have  much  difficulty  in  getting 
representatives  of  the  different  churches  to  serve  on  it  ? — 
You  would  require  to  get  the  churches  to  serve  on  it, 
people  with  some  religious  enthusiasm.  You  cannot  get 
the  right  sort  of  worker  without  it. 

59128.  It  would  be  possible  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  say 
that  there  should  be  a  statutory  committee,  but  if  it  was  to 
deal  with  charity  it  would  have  to  be  composed  of  people 
who  would  do  the  work  voluntarily  ? — Yes. 

59129.  Do  you  think,  from  your  knowledge  of  the 
churches  that  work  in  Glasgow,  that  it  would  be  possible 


to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  dilferent  denoniiuations  ? —  liev.  A. 
It  might  require  a  little  tact.  You  see,  the  Cliurch  of  Miller. 
Scotland  at  present  is  going  into  this  work  in  various  ways,  g  jnne  1907 

We  ha'i-e  trained  deaconesses,  we  have  a  Deaconesses'  Home   

in  Edinburgh,  where  those  who  wish  to  devote  themselves  Co-operation 
to  the  work  of  a  deaconess  get  a  training  in  nursing,  social  of  charity  and 
economics,  and  religious  work.    Now  we  could  not  merge  Poor  Law. 
our  work  in  any  committee,  but  we  could  work  alongside 

of  It. 

59130.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  system  of  relief  that  is 
prominent  in  Scotland,  namely,  outdoor  relief,  rather  lends 
itself  to  co-operation  with  charitable  efforts,  because  the 
visitors  can  visit  the  people  before  they  come  on  tlie  Poor 
Law,  and  they  can  visit  them  afterwards  ? — You  see,  the 
difficulty  is,  where  1  come  across  a  case  that  is  a  Poor  Law 
case,  I  simply  leave  it  to  the  Poor  Law.  It  is  not  for  us  ; 
we  have  no  funds  to  give  the  necessary  relief  on  an 
adequate  scale.  What  Ave  may  do  is  to  give  coals  and 
clothing  occasionally,  but  in  a  very  small  way. 

59131.  One  of  the  difficulties  that  the  Poor  Law  officials  Undisclosed 
have  in  determining  the  aliment  to  be  given  is  whether  or  resources  of 
not  they  have  resources  which  they  cIo  not  disclose? — I  applicauts  for 
understand.  Poo''  Law 

relief. 

59132.  And  the  natural  tendency  is  to  be  reluctant  to 
disclose  what  they  have  got  ? — Yes. 

59133.  If  there  was  a  charities  committee  working  along 
with  the  Poor  Law,  and  the  representatives  of  the  different 
charities  had  registers  of  the  names  of  the  jDeople,  then 
there  would  be  a  much  greater  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  peojjile  who  came  to  the  Poor  Law  to  state  the  whole 
truth  ? — Yes,  but  in  our  case  we  will  give  the  fullest 
information  to  the  Parish  Council  when  they  wish  it 
regarding  anyone.    We  know  them  all. 

59134.  And  your  relations  with  the  inspector  of  poor, 
and  so  on,  are  very  good  ? — Yes,  very  good  and  quite 
friendly.  He  is  very  grateful  for  anything  we  do,  and  we 
are  very  thankful  to  get  assistance  from  him. 

59135.  You  think  there  should  be  some  power  of  reniov-  Need  of 
ing  the  aged  poor  who  are  living  under  most  insanitary  and  compulsory 
unsatisfactory  conditions  ? — Yes.    That  is  a  common  com-  powers  fur 
plaint.     I  asked  my  assistant  to  draw  up  about  half-a-  Poor  Law. 
dozen  cases  that  he  was  working  with  recently.    I  give  one 

of  them  as  an  example.  "  Isabella  M'Caulay,  534  Duke 
'  Street.  Living  alone.  Depending  for  any  attention  on 
'  neighbours,  who  were  gradually  robbing  her  of  all  her 
'  belongings.  Occupied  a  single  apartment,  which  was 
'  extremely  filthy.  Under  first  illness  as  known  to 
'  Deaconess,  she  absolutely  refused  to  go  to  parish  hospital 
'  and  refused  admittance  to  officials  who  had  been  advised 
'  of  case,  and  who  attended  promptly.  Ultimately  had 
'  jaundice  and  dysentery.  Lying  on  the  floor  in  rags  and 
'  filth.  Objectionable  even  to  her  neighbours.  Parish 
'  Council  officials  again  advLsed.  Again  she  refused. 
'  Sanitary  officials  informed.  After  two  visits  she  was 
'  taken  to  hospital.  Now  much  better  and  in  poorliouse. " 
I  could  multiply  cases.  The  Parish  Council  have  no  power 
to  remove  a  case  like  that  until  it  becomes  an  absolute 
nuisance  to  the  neighbourhood. 

59136.  As  regards  the  class  of  the  able-bodied  out  of  Able-bodied 
work  whom  you  characterise  as  incorrigible,  you  are  of  inefficients. 
opinion  that  the  State  should  have  some  special  institutions 

for  dealing  with  them  ? — Yes ;  I  come  in  contact  with 
these  in  two  ways.  I  am  chaplain  of  Barlinnie  Prison, 
which  is  a  very  large  prison.  More  than  half  of  the 
prisoners  are  what  one  would  call  misdemeanants — men  in 
for  a  few  days  for  being  drunk.  There  are  no  j^risoners  in 
there  for  more  than  two  years.  Then  in  connection  with 
the  church,  I  am  convener  of  one  of  the  Church  Labour 
Home  committees,  and  I  work  the  home  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  combination  with  the  prison.  That  is  to  say, 
if  I  find  a  man  who  has  nowhere  else  to  go,  and  manifests  a 
desire  for  amendment,  I  send  him  to  the  home.  I  find  that 
our  home  consists  practically  of  the  three  classes  I  have 
mentioned  :  men  who  are  inefficient  through  physical 
causes,  men  who  are  inefficient  because  they  cannot  be 
depended  upon,  and  then  I  find  a  good  many  of  the 
criminal  class  are  perfectly  reclaimable  by  judicious 
methods.  But  then  you  come  across  others  who  really,  for 
their  own  good,  ought  to  be  confined  to  the  labour  colony 
simply  to  keep  them  from  injuring  themselves  and  their 
neighbours. 

59137.  You  include  drink  as  one  of  the  main  causes  of  Drink  as  a 
pauperism  ? — Yes.  cause  of 

59138.  Would  you  say  that  drink  is  on  the  increase  ?—  P»"Pe"sm. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  say  that.    You  see  tlie  peculiarity  of 

my  parish  is  this,  that  it  is  a  low  class  neigbourhood  and 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE: 


Rev.  A.  whenever  a  man  gets  a  little  better  he  leaves  it,  so  I  have 
Miller,      a  pretty  steady  population  of  the  one  kind. 

June,  1907.      59139.  What  do  you  say  about  the  condition  of  unskilled 

  labourers  generally  ?    Has  it  improved  or  deteriorated  ? — 1 

do  not  think  it  has  improved.  In  Glasgow  we  are  flooded 
with  unskilled  labour,  and  the  result  is  that  the  wa^e 
varies  from  16s.  to  20s.  according  to  .efficiency  and  accord- 
ing to  the  place  where  the  man  is  working. 

59140.  You  have  rather  the  lower  stratum  of  unskilled 
labour  1 — Yes.  If  one  of  our  men  from  the  Laliour  Home 
gets  work  we  are  very  glad  if  he  gets  a  wage  of  18s. 

59141.  We  have  had  evidence  that  there  is  a  class  of  boy 
who,  when  he  leaves  school,  won't  make  much  effort  to  get 
into  regular  employment,  and  that  that  class  is  rather  on 
the  increase  ? — I  am  afraid  that  is  the  case.  I  have  had  a 
large  number  through  prison,  sixteen  and  seventeen  years 
of  age.    It  is  due  to  the  fascination  of  the  streets. 

59142.  What  do  you  attribute  it  to  ?  Is  the  family  tie 
getting  looser? — The  family  tie  among  these  people  is  very 
loose,  and  the  boy  gets  out  to  the  streets  and  there  is  a 
sense  of  freedom  there.  A  boy  of  seventeen  told  me  in 
prison  that  he  could  make  16s.  or  17s.  a  week  by  selling 
newspapers.  That  was  his  statement  of  course.  Now  when 
a  boy  can  do  that  he  is  not  going  to  work  for  3s.  6d.  as  an 
apprentice. 

59143.  Have  you  any  experience  of  boys  who,  when 
leaving  nchool,  won't  take  to  any  regular  employment,  and 
become  message  boys  and  steadily  go  back  until  they  arrive 
at  an  age  when  they  cannot  get  employment  ? — ^^Yes  ;  I 
always  advise  very  strongly  that  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  learn  a  trade  on  that  account,  but  they  always 
want  a  wage.  Of  course  the  boy  may  do  well  enough. 
You  must  remember  that  the  conditions  of  labour  are  very 
much  changed  now.  In  my  district  the  tradesman  is  by 
no  means  the  best  paid  man.  A  boy  may  get  into  the  large 
steel  works  where  he  may  earn  a  very  good  pay,  and  where 
he  does  not  require  to  serve  any  apprenticeship. 

59144.  By  a  boy  yon  mean  a  young  man  1 — Before  he 
reaches  that.  The  boy  does  not  go  to  serve  a  regular 
apprenticeship  ;  he  takes  what  work  comes  and  then  he 
drifts  to  something  else,  and  so  on  ;  he  perhaps  gets  into 
Singers'  Sewing  Machine  Works  where  they  are  paid  on 
piecework,  and  when  he  is  a  little  over  twenty  he  may  be 
earning  as  much  as  £2  a  week. 

59145.  Does  he  not  require  to  be  skilled  for  that  ? — No, 
the  skill  is  acquired  in  about  six  months. 

59146.  What  you  have  mentioned  is  the  case  of  a  boy 
who,  although  he  has  drifted  from  employment  to  employ- 
ment, has  landed  at  last  ? — Yes. 

59147.  (Mr  Booth.)  Has  he  done  it  at  all  consciously? 
— No,  he  would  just  be  looking  out  for  the  best  job  at  the 
time. 

59148.  {(Jliairman.)  And  there  are  a  good  many  that 
fail  1 — Yes,  they  become  simply  labourers  at  the  forge  and 
are  earning  their  19s.  or  20s.  a  week,  but  you  must  remem- 
ber that  they  have  a  great  deal  of  overtime  and  a  good  deal 
of  Sunday  labour  which  brings  it  up.  I  think  the  amount 
of  overtime  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  low  rate  of  the 
labouring  wage  in  Glasgow.  You  must  remember  in  my 
district  we  are  dealing  with  a  continuous  process,  the  work 
goes  on  night  and  day,  and  men  of  all  sorts  are  required. 

59149.  What  sort  of  works  are  they? — There  is  steel- 
smelting,  for  example,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

59150.  The  condition  of  this  class  ought  to  have  im- 
proved in  the  last  few  years — more  money  is  spent  on  their 
education  and  the  sanitary  conditions  are  better  ? — Yes. 

59151.  What  is  the  evil  spirit  at  work  that  seems  to  have 
this  deteriorating  effect  ? — The  conditions  of  employment 
and  the  kind  of  employment.  Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago 
you  had  your  plumljer,  your  joiner,  your  skilled  tradesman 
who  went  to  his  work  in  the  morning  and  came  home  at 
night.  Now  you  have  these  great  factories  and  steel  works 
going  night  and  day,  and  the  men  are  working  on  the 
night  shift  and  on  the  day  shift,  on  the  Sunday  and  on  the 
Saturday.  The  Sunday  is  practically  abolished  in  my 
district.  You  cannot  get  at  them  with  civilising  agencies. 
They  are  too  tired.    They  work  a  twelve  hours  day. 

59152.  That  is  those  in  regular  employment  ? — Yes. 

59153.  The  class  you  are  alluding  to  are  rather  those 
who  have  succeeded.  Now  I  am  thinking  of  those  who 
have  failed  ? — The  same  thing  goes  on  with  them.  If  they 
are  not  in  the  higher  departments  they  are  labouring,  they 
are  doing  the  work  that  is  required  in  the  way  of  spade 
and  shovel  work  or  other  work  of  that  kind.  It  is  not 
skilled  labour  and  they  are  paid  wages  of  16s.  to  20s. 
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59154.  Is  there  much  irregularity  of  employment  in  ludustrial 
your  parish  ?— Yes,  very  great,  even  when  trade  is  good.     conditions  w 

in  Glasgow  * 

59155.  Trade  is  good  now  ? — It  is  very  good  just  now.  parish. 

59156.  And  last  winter? — Yes,  but  it  is  rather  better 
this  year. 

59157.  A  great  deal  depends  on  the  shipbuilding  trade  1 
— In  a  secondary  way.    We  make  steel  plates. 

59158.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  You  have  great  experi- 
ence among  the  criminal  class  as  chaplain  of  Barlinnie 
Prison  ? — Yes. 

59159.  Do  you  find  that  there  are  many  inmates  of  the  Type  of 
prison  who  gravitate  from  the  poorhouse  to  the  prison  and  prison 
vice  versa  ? — Very  few.    Some  of  them  tell  me  that  they  inmates, 
prefer  the  prison  because,  as  they  say,  the  food  is  rather 
iDetter.    Of  course  in  prison  the  diet  is  a  full  man's  diet 
because  they  are  working.    We  have  a  fairly  large  number 
of  trespass  cases  that  are  not  Poor  Law  cases  ;  nearly  every 
Tuesday  we  have  men  sent  into  the  prison  who  have  been 
taken  up  for  sleeping  outside. 

59160.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  are  a  large 
number  of  church  charities  in  the  parish  and  that  these  are 
not  well  organised  ? — Not  in  my  own  parish  but  in  Glasgow. 
We  have  it  very  much  our  own  way  in  this  little  corner. 

59161.  I  think  we  have  been  told  that  the.se  church 
missions  sometimes  overlap  one  another  ? — That  is  so. 

59162.  And  some  of  them  are  no  doubt  imposed  upon 
by  applicants  for  -assistance? — 1  have  no  doubt  about  that. 

59163.  You  have  had  experience  of  that?— Yes. 

59164.  And  that  is  another  reason  that  leads  you  to 
think  that  these  chaiities  should  be  under  some  kind  of 
impro'V'ed  organisation  ? — Yes. 

59165.  (Mr  Phelps.)  In  your  experience  as  a  prison  chap-  Drink  and 
lain,  have  you  ever  come  across  people  who  alleged  poverty  poverty  as 
as  the  source  of  their  crime  ? — Yes.  1  had  a  man  not  long  ago  causes  of 
who  told  me  that  he  had  broken  a  window  in  the  Police  crime. 
Office.  I  said  that  that  was  carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
country,  and  why  did  he  do  it  ?  that  he  had  been  eight 
times  in  before.    He  said  that  that  was  the  case  ;  that  it  was 
always  for  the  same  thing.    "  I  had  nowhere  to  go  to,  and  I 
'  wanted  to  come  here.    I  always  do  that  when  I  want  to 
'  come  here."    I  sent  the  man  to  the  Labour  Home,  and  he 
was  not  there  long  before  he  left  and  got  drunk.    I  found 
him  in  the  prison  again.    I  sent  him  down  to  the  Home, 
but  he  refused  to  go.    He  came  back  some  weeks  afterwards 
in  a  state  of  delirium.    He  made  an  exhibition  of  himself 
in  the  Home  and  then  left  it.    The  reason  was  not  so  much 
poverty  as  drink,  but  poverty  was  the  reason  assigned. 

59166.  Have  you  come  across  any  bona-fide  cases  in  which 
poverty  could  really  be  pleaded  as  the  cause  of  their  being 
in  prison  ? — They  are  very  rare. 

59167.  You  do  not  think  they  are  common  enough  to 
make  you  inclined  to  relax  the  rule  about  able-bodied  poor  ? 
—No." 

59168.  You  do  not  think  that  the  absence  of  relief  to  the  Relief  to 
able-bodied  is  a  source  of  crime  ? — We  will  take  any  able-  able-bodied 
bodied  man  in. 

59169.  Where  ?— Into  our  Home,  and  set  him  on  his 
feet,  if  he  is  willing. 

59170.  Is  that  generally  known  ?— It  is  becoming  known, 
the  result  being  that  a  large  number  of  people  shun  the 
place  like  poison. 

59171.  There  must  be  a  large  class  of  people  who  receive 
relief  in  England  and  who  are  excluded  from  it  in  Scot- 
land. I  want  to  get  at  what  these  people  do  here  ? — Per- 
haps the  class  may  not  be  so  large.  We  do  not  take  a  casual 
into  our  Home  if  we  can  help  it  ;  we  take  a  man  who  is 
willing  to  stay  sufficiently  long  with  us  to  be  set  on  his  feet, 
and  we  give  him  work.  If  after  a  short  time  we  see  he  is 
doing  well,  then  we  recommend  him  for  employment,  and 
if  he  gets  employment  we  keep  him  on  and  he  pays  a  board 
to  us.  With  regard  to  the  casual,  he  can  either  steal  and 
get  into  prison,  or  he  goes  to  a  Corporation  lodging-house 
and  gets  a  bed  for  3^d.,  or  he  goes  to  the  Night  Shelter. 

59172.  Have  you  had  experience  of  tramps  ? — Yes. 

59173.  Are  they  a  numerous  class  ? — Not  very. 

59174.  Do  they  do  pretty  well  ?— They  are  all  very  un-  Tramps  and 
satisfactory.    When  a  man  tells  me  that  he  has  been  sleep-  ^'^^^^ 
ing  out  and  cannot  get  work,  I  tell  him  that  I  will  give  Prospects, 
him  a  comfortable  bed,  and  

59175.  But  what  I  meant  was  this,  do  you  think  they 
make  an  income  as  tramps  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  they  never 
do  well  with  us. 
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59176.  But  do  they  do  well  in  the  sense  of  making  a 
»ir  livelihood  ? — Not  when  they  cannot  get  a  night's  lodging, 
its.       I  do  not  think  they  do  particularly  well. 

59177-8.  You  do  not  think  it  is  tempting  ? — It  depends  on 
the  temperament.  The  open-air  life  has  certain  fascinations 
that  we  know  little  about.  There  was  a  man  that  I  knew 
who  said  that  if  he  was  set  up  with  a  pack  on  his  back,  and 
was  allowed  to  tramp  through  the  country,  he  would  not 
call  the  king  his  cousin. 

.catioQ  59179.  Do  you  have  a  classification  according  to  age  ? — 
latment  Yes,  in  the  prison  statistics. 

59180.  But  in  the  treatment  of  prisoners  ? — The  classifi- 
cation is  not  very  elaborate. 

59181.  Have  you  any  prison  set  apart  for  first  offenders  1 
— We  have  a  hall  set  apart  in  Barlinnie  for  first  oftenders. 

59182.  They  are  under  the  same  roof  as  the  other 
prisoners  ?— They  are  in  the  same  group  of  buildings. 

59183.  Does  that  treatment  differ  much  from  the  treat- 
ment of  adult  prisoners  ? — Not  very  much. 

59184.  What  educational  influences  are  brought  to  bear  ? 
— We  have  a  school.  Every  prisoner  under  35  is  examined 
as  to  the  state  of  his  knowledge,  and  if  he  does  not  come 
up  to  the  fourth  standard  -he  is  sent  to  school. 

59185.  Is  there  any  industrial  training? — We  have 
various  industries,  such  as  mat-making,  joinering,  plumber- 
ing,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  there  is  no 
training  in  the  sense  that  a  boy  is  set  to  learn  a  trade.  We 
do  not  have  the  boys  long  enough  for  that. 

59186.  When  a  boy  comes  out,  is  there  any  agency  for 
looking  after  him? — Yes,  the  Church  of  Scotland  Social 
Work  Committee  is  registered  as  a  jirison  aid  society,  and 
there  is  another  prison  aid  society  doing  the  very  same 
work.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  they  are  the  most  difficult 
material  I  have  to  work  with.  You  have  great  difficulty 
in  getting  them  into  regidar  ways.  Sometimes  I  have 
succeeded. 

59187.  Do  you  find  that  there  is  much — I  won't  say 
inherited  crime — but  do  you  find  that  boys  are  caught 
when  they  come  out  of  prison,  and  are  carried  into  the 
criminal  class  ? — I  cannot  say  tliey  are  then  caught  for  the 
first  time.  There  is  a  criminal  class  that  attracts  certain 
boys,  such  as  the  bad  boy  of  the  family  who  stays  out  at 
nights.  But  this  is  generally  before  the  boy  gets  into 
prison  at  all.  There  may  not  be  anything  radically 
wrong  with  the  boy,  if  you  could  only  get  a  hold  of  him 
and  treat  him  jjroperly.  He  may  be  only  suffering  from 
excess  of  spirits,  but  he  gets  into  this  class  and  goes  all 
wrong.  I  have  in  my  mind  several  young  lads  who  have 
just  gone  wrong  in  that  way,  and  they  are  very  difficult  to 
treat  at  present. 

59188.  It  is  too  late  when  they  get  into  jirison  to  begin  ? 
— As  a  rlile.  The  regular  criminal  begins  when  he  is 
quite  young.  A  good  many  of  the  regular  criminals  are 
recruited  from  the  reformatory  boys.  Perhaps  90  per  cent, 
of  reformatory  boys  do  well, — 10  per  cent,  would  account 
for  those  who  failed. 

59189.  {Mr  Gardiner.)  Would  you  like  to  see  the  age  for 
compulsory  attendance  at  school  raised  ? — I  am  not  sure  it 
would  be  advisable.  Some  people  think  that  the  age  is  too 
high  at  present ;  they  want  their  children  to  go  to  work 
and  make  some  money.  If  the  age  were  raised  it  would 
be  a  great  hardship  in  the  case  of  a  great  many  families. 

591 90.  If  the  boy  earns  6s.  or  7s.  a  week  ? — Yes,  where 
you  have  a  family  earning  25s.  a  week,  and  there  are  six 
children,  it  is  a  great  matter  when  the  first  boy  gets  to  the 
age  of  fourteen  and  can  bring  in  3s.  or  4s. 

59191.  Would  you  like  to  see  attendance  at  evening 
schools  made  compulsory  ? — I  think  there  is  more  than 
that  wanted.  I  would  like  to  see  all  boys  getting  every 
encouragement  given  to  them.  Instead  of  attending  even- 
ing schools  they  should  have  a  couple  of  hours  during  the 
day  to  attend  classes  in  connection  with  their  work. 

59192.  Do  you  think  you  represent  the  growing  opinion 
in  Scotland  in  regard  to  that  ? — Yes. 

59193.  Do  you  find  that  a  considerable  percentage  of  the 
juvenile  adults  have  avoided  the  compulsory  clauses  of 
the  Education  Act? — The  compulsory  clause  acts  pretty 
thoroughly  so  far  as  one  can  see.  Of  course,  when  you  are 
down  in  the  very  dregs  of  society  you  do  find  some  who 
have  evaded  it. 

59194.  But  not  a  sufficiently  large  number? — No,  it  is 
not  very  great. 


59195.  So  I  gather  you  have  no  remedy  to  suggest  as  Jtev.  A. 
regards  the  increase  of  juvenile  adults,  that  is,  boys  between  Miller. 
16  and  25  ?— There  is  no  rough-and-ready  remedy.    The  gjij^^jgo?. 

best  remedy  would  be  if  we  had  power,  when  a  boy  is   

going  wrong,  to  take  him  and  send  him,  not  to  prison —  Extension  of 
that  is  the  last  place  to  send  him  to — but  to  some  place  Keform  itory 
where,  under  mild  detention,  he  could  be  taught  some  Act  needed, 
remunerative  work.     Six  or  eight  months  ago  two  boys 

were  brought  -  before  a  magistrate.  They  had  been  in 
prison  for  theft,  and  they  had  been  living  on  the  streets 
after  they  got  out  of  prison,  and  were  on  the  high  road 
to  be  regular  criminals.  The  magistrate  sent  one  up  to  ' 
our  home  and  the  other  to  another  home.  The  boy  that 
was  sent  to  us  is  doing  very  well,  and  perhaps  in  time  he 
will  be  sent  to  Canada.  He  is  gathering  in  waste-paper 
on  a  lorry,  and  is  doing  well.  Now,  if  that  boy  had  been 
kept  in  prison  he  Avould  have  gone  all  wrong.  Sending 
them  to  prison  is  a  most  foolish  thing.  We  should  have 
some  extension  of  the  Reformatory  Act,  but  not  on  the 
same  lines — some  method  of  getting  a  hold  of  a  boy  that  is 
going  wrong  and  treating  him  judiciously.  Prison  is  the 
last  place  in  the  world  for  him  ;  it  makes  him  a  criminal. 
A  good  deal  might  be  done  in  that  way. 

59196.  You  must  treat  them  individual  by  individual  ? — 
Yes,  you  must  treat  them  in  that  individual  way.  You 
want  to  send  the  boy  away  where  he  will  get  his  high 
spirits  worked  ofl' without  any  harm.  I  should  like  to  be 
asked  a  question  or  two  about  the  economics  of  the  labour 
home. 

59197.  (Chairman.)  What  do  you  make  at  the  labour  Competitive 
home? — Speaking  generally,  in   our  home  in  Whitevale  effect  of  work 
Street  we  go  in  for  this  wood-chopping  business,  and  we  of  labour 
also  do  that  in  Edinburgh.    In  Springfield  Home  we  have  homes. 

a  considerable  number  of  discharged  prisoners  and  others — 
I  don't  believe  in  having  a  home  for  discharged  prisoners 
alone.  The  men  are  working  at  the  sorting  of  paper  for 
jiaper  manufacturers,  at  the  making  of  hassocks,  gardening, 
etc. 

59198.  Are  there  any  complaints  made  that  you  under- 
sell?— Yes,  and  I  wish  to  say  distinctly,  and  to  have  it 
recorded,  that  we  do  not  undersell.  In  connection  with 
the  Charity  Organisation  Home,  where  the  complaints  were 
made  by  the  firewood  traders,  we  had  a  conference,  and  we 
agreed  as  to  what  the  price  of  the  wood  was  to  be.  We 
found  that  instead  of  the  firewood  traders  sticking  to  the 
price  they  began  to  undersell  us.  The  same  thing  hap- 
pened in  Edinburgh,  where  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  the 
same  complaints  made  ;  they  had  a  conference,  prices  were 
fixed,  and  a  week  afterwards  it  was  fouiid  tliat  the  traders 
were  underselling  and  competing  on  every  hand,  and  try- 
ing to  oust  us.  In  our  Home  at  'Whitevale  Street,  where  we 
go  in  for  wood-chopping,  the  same  complaints  were  made, 
and  the  Committee  met  the  superintendent  to  inquire  into 
the  matter.  We  had  the  various  bimdles  of  wood  brought 
before  us,  and  the  superinteiident  said,  "  My  bundle  is  a 
'  quarter  of  an  inch  less  than  the  regular  trade  bundle, 
'  because  I  think  those  who  buy  our  wood  should  give  that 
'  quarter  of  an  inch  in  the  way  of  philanthropy."  We  did 
not  undersell ;  we  gave  slightly  less. 

59199.  It  was  alleged  that  the  bundle  had  the  same 
number  of  sticks  but  the  sticks  were  bigger? — ;Not  in 
Scotland. 

59200.  (Mr  Booth.)  The  competition  is  not  solely  a  ques- 
tion of  price.  If  customers  come  to  you  because  you  are  a 
charitable  bo.dy,  t>hen  l^rat  is  a  means  of  competition  which 
may  take  the  work  from  others  who  do  not  have  that 

*  advantage  ? — As  a  ride,  people  who  buy  our  sticks  or  has- 
socks would  probably  not  have  bought  them  at  all  if  it  had 
not  been  for  us.  We  are  creating  a  larger  market,  we  are 
circulating  money,  and  we  are  therefore  on  a  sound  econo- 
mic basis.  If  we  can  create  our  own  clientele,  then  we  are 
on  a  sound  economic  basis.  You  must  remember  that  the 
demand  for  these  sticks  has  expanded  enormously  since 
these  agencies  took  it  up.  People  who  were  content  to  use 
old  boxes  buy  sticks  from  us  now. 

59201.  You  mentioned  a  boy  who  could  make  as  much  Prospects  and 
as  16s.  or  17s.  a  week  by  selling  papers,  and  you  said  that  wages  of 

he  would  not  become  an  apprentice  at  3s.  6d.  a  week  ? —  apprentice;?. 
That  is  so. 

59202.  How  old  would  he  be? — About  sixteen  or 
seventeen. 

59203.  Would  he  not  make  more  than  3s.  6d.? — He 
begins  at  3s.  6d.  in  an  engineering  shop. 

59204.  So  if  he  took  that  it  would  be  with  a  view  to  the 
future  ? — Yes. 

59205.  To  what  extern  does  the  future  of  a  smart  boy  in 
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otlier  ways  compare  with  the  future  of  the  apprentice 
to  a  skilled  trade  ? — That  is  a  very  good  question.  It 
5  June  1907    <^J6pends  very  much  on  the  boy,  and  whether  he  has  his 

  ■  eyes  open  to  opportunities.    As  I  have  told  you,  in  my 

Prospects  and  district  a  great  many  of  the  unskilled  labourers  are  making 
wages  of  higher  wages  than  the  regular  tradesmen.  If  a  man  goes 
apprentices,  into  the  works  of  the  Steel  Company  of  Scotland  with 
fairly  good  muscles  and  some  ability,  he  may  work  his  way 
up  to  be  a  mill-man,  and  get  as  much  as  £6  or  more  per 
week.  That  work  is  paid  as  piecework,  and  depends  very 
much  on  the  ability  of  the  man. 

59206.  It  is  not  such  a  safe  career,  but  he  may  obtain 


better  prices  1 — That  is  so.  80  per  cent,  may  be  left  Prospects  andj 
simply  as  ordinary  labourers  with  19s.  or  SOs.  a  week.  Of  wages  of  i 
course  the  street  life  is  fatal.  What  I  say  does  not  apply  apprentices.  | 
to  lads  who  make  their  living  on  the  streets. 

59207.  But  from  that  job  he  might  get  on  to  something 
else  ? — It  would  depend  on  his  parents  and  his  sur- 
roundings. 1 

59208.  You  don't  think  they  are  consciously  looking 
forward  to  a  prize  ? — No,  these  boys  are  not. 

59209.  They  work  for  the  most  they  can  get  at  the 
time  ? — Yes. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRD  DAY. 


Friday,  1th  June  1907. 


At  the  Caledonian  Eailway  Station  Hotkl,  Edinburgh. 


The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  G.C.S.I. 

etc.,  etc.,  etc.  {Chairman). 
The  Eight  Hon.  Charles  Booth,  F.E.S. 
Mr  F.  H.  Ben'tham. 
Dr  A.  H.  DowNES. 
The  Eev.  T.  Gage  Gardi.ver. 
Mr  C.  S.  Loch. 

Mr  J.  Patten-MacDodgall,  C.B. 


The  Eev.  L.  R.  Phelps. 

Professor  William  Smart. 

Mrs  Bkrnard  Bosanquet. 

Miss  OcTAViA  Hill. 

Mr  Francis  Chandler. 

Tilt'  Eight  Eev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Eoss. 

Mr  E,  H.  A.  G.  Duff  {Secretary). 

Mr  J.  Jeffrey  {Assistant  Secretary). 


Mr  C.  N. 
Johnston,  K.C. 


Mr  Christopher  N.  Johnston,  K.C,  called  and  examined. 


Method  of 
raising  funds 
for  relief  of 
poor  prior  to 
1845. 


Section  54  of 
Poor  Law 
(Scotland) 
Act. 


59210.  {Chairman.)  You  are  Procurator  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  ?— Yes. 

59211.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  put  in  a  paper 
relating  to  the  question  of  cliurch-door  collections.  I 
understand  you  put  that  in  on  behalf  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  ?— Yes. 


{The  ivitness  handed  in  the  following  statement.) 

Church  Door  Collections  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, AND  the  Law  and  Practice  Eelating  to 
such  Collections  and  their  Disposal. 

I  beg  to  submit  to  the  Commission  the  following 
statement :  — 

1.  Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Poor  Law  (Scotland)  Act, 
1845,  poor  relief  was  managed  by  the  heritors  {i.e.  the 
landowners)  and  the  kirk  session  sitting  together  as  a  joint 
parochial  combination  for  looking  after  the  poor.  The 
funds  under  the  administration  of  tliis  joint  board  consisted 
of  (first)  one-half  of  the  ordinary  church  door  collec- 
tions, and,  where  these  were  insufficient,  (second)  an 
assessment  upon  the  heritors  and  householders  in  the 
parish. 

2.  The  other  half  of  the  church  door  collections  was 
subject  to  the  disposal  of  the  kirk  session  alone  for  such 
expenses  connected  with  the  church  services  as  could  be 
properly  charged  to  it,  and  for  the  assistance  of  the  occa- 
sional poor. 

3.  The  Poor  Law  (Scotland)  Act,  1845  (8  &  9  Vict, 
c.  83),  altered  things.  It  provided  for  an  assessment 
in  parishes  adoj^ting  its  arraugeiuents,  and  with,  it  is 
believed,  four  exceptions,  all  the  2>arishes  in  Scotland 
now  levy  assessments  under  this  Act.  Section  54  of  the 
Act  is  in  the  following  terms : — "  In  all  parishes  in 
'  which  it  has  been  agreed  that  an  assessment  should 
'  be  levied  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  all  monies  arising 
'  froin  the  ordinary  church  collections  shall,  from  and 


'  after  the  dale  on  which  such  assessment  shall  have  Section  54  of 

'  been  imposed,  belong  to  and  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Pooi-  Law 

'  Kirk  Session  of   each   Parish :    Provided  always  that  (Scotland) 

'  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  held  to  authorise  the  Act. 

'  Kirk  Session  of  any  Parish  to  ajDply  the  proceeds  of  such 

'  church  collections  to  pur250ses  other  than  those  to  which 

'  the  same  are  now  in  whole  or  in  part  legally  applicable, 

'  or  to  deprive  the  Heritors  of  their  right  to  examine  the 

'  accounts  of  the  Kirk  Session  and  to  inquire  into  the 

'  manner  in  which  the  funds  have  been  applied  :  Pro- 

'  vided  always  that  the  Session  Clerk  or  other  Office*'  to  be 

'  appointed  by  the  Kirk  Session  shall  be  bound  to  report 

'  annually,  or  oftener  if  required,  to  the  Board  of  Super- 

'  vision  as  to  the  ajjplication  of  the  monies  arising  from 

'  Church  Collections  ;  And  if  such  Session  Clerk  or  other 

'  Officer  shall  refuse  to  make  such  rejDort  when  required,  he 

'  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £5." 

4.  The  Local  Government  Board  (as  did  its  predecessor.  Report  of 

.  the  Board  of  Supervision)  annually  receives  reports  from  church  door 
the  kirk  sessions  of  the  receipts  and  expenditui-e  of  monies  collections  to 
arising  from  church  door  collections,  and  these  will  be  Local  Govern- 
found  in  Ajopendix  B,  No.  9,  annually  appended  to  the  ™ent  Board, 
report  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

5.  The  effect  of  the  clause  above  quoted  was  to  remove  Kffeot  of  1846 
one-half  of  the  church-door  collections  from  the  category  Act  on 

of  legal  poor's  fund,  and  to  leave  the  whole  of  the  collec-  church  door 
tions  at  the  disposal  of  the  kirk  session  for  the  purposes  collections, 
to  which  they  were  legally  entitled  prior  to  the  passing  of 
the  1845  Act  to  apply  the  one-half. 

6.  Both  before  and  since  the  jiassing  of  the  Poor  Law  Application 
Act,  1845,  the  practice  was  to  apply  the  collections  to  church  door 
purposes    connected    with  the  maintenance  of    divine  collections, 
worship  in  the  parish,  in  a  seemly  and  proper  manner 

in  so  far  as  these  were  not  provided  from  other  sources, 
and  to  the  relief  of  the  occasional  or  non-legal  poor  in  the 
discretion  of  the  kirk  session.  With  regard  to  the  latter 
form  of  application  the  records  of  kirk  sessions  in  the 
eighteenth  century  show  that  a  very  wide  interpretation 
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was  put  by  kirk  sessions  upon  these  powers  of  administra- 
tion, and  the  money  seems  often  to  have  been  devoted  not 
to  any  systematic  relief  of  deserving  non-pauper  poor 
people  of  the  parish,  but  to  casual  grants  of  a  very 
miscellaneous  character,  often  to  passing  strangers  and 
vagrants.  Part  of  the  money  was  also  devoted  to  payment 
of  the  school  fees  of  poor  scholars. 

7.  The  practice  since  1845  may  have  varied  in  different 
localities,  and  without  minute  inquiry  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  classify  it.  But  it  is  believed  tliat  it  has  been 
generally  on  the  lines  indicated,  and  the  fact  that  the 
administration  of  the  church  door  collections  has  not 
formed  the  subject  of  litigation  during  the  last  sixty 
years  seems  a  sufficient  indication  that  the  practice  has 
been  in  accordance  with  Consuetudinary  law.  In  regard 
to  the  application  of  the  money  to  purposes  in  connection 
with  religious  worship  and  work,  it  is  proper  to  point  out 
that  a  great  change  in  requirements  took  place  during  the 
nineteenth  century.  Down  to  the  early  years  of  that 
century  almost  everything  that  was  required  for  the 
efficient  equipment  of  a  church,  in  accordance  with  tlie 
standard  of  the  time,  was  a  legal  burden  upon  the 
heritors.  But  the  heritors  are  not  bound  to  meet  the 
new  requirements  which  changes  in  worship  and  con- 
gregational equipment  have  created.  The  only  source 
from  which  these  requirements  can  be  met  is  the  volun- 
tary contributions  of  the  congregation,  the  levying  of  seat 
rents  being  illegal  in  old  parish  churches. 

8.  The  extent  to  which  the  church  door  collections  have 
been  applied  for  relief  of  the  poor  is  shown  by  a  reference 
to  the  Abstracts  printed  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 
For  many  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1845  one- 
half  of  the  collections  remained  part  of  the  legal  poor's 
fund  in  many  parishes,  as  the  Act  was  only  gradually 
adopted.  Since  the  jiassing  of  the  Modern  Education 
Acts  one  object  to  which  a  good  deal  of  the  poor's  money 
was  devoted  has  disappeared,  viz.  the  payment  of  the  school 
fees  of  children  of  indigent  parents. 

9.  With  reference  to  these  returns  it  may  be  proper  to 
point  out  that  sjiecial  collections  have  from  time  im- 
memorial been  in  use  to  be  made  in  parish  churches  both 
for  ihe  missionary  and  other  schemes  of  the  church  and 
for  congregational  and  parochial  purposes.  In  some  cases 
sums  80  contributed  have  probably  been  included  in  the 
return  ;  in  other  cases  sums  specially  collected  foi-  the  relief 
of  distress  have  been  omitted  as  not  being  "ordinary 
'  collections." 

10.  The  foregoing  statement  applies  only  to  collections 
in  the  old  parish  churches.  The  application  of  collections 
made  in  the  churches  of  new  parishes  quoad  sacra  is  con- 
trolled only  by  Section  9  of  the  New  Parishes  (Scotland) 
Act,  1844  (7  &  8  Vict.  c.  44),  the  provisions  of  which  have 
no  reference  to  Poor  Relief. 

59212.  {Chairman.)  The  contention  of  yotir  paper  is,  I 
think,  clear,  although  the  matter  is  new  to  us.  It  amounts 
to  this,  as  I  understand  it,  that  under  the  Poor  Law  of 
Scotland  of  1845,  while  the  jjurposes  to  which  the  church 
collections  were  still  limited  to  the  original  objects,  there 
was  no  special  aj)plication  to  appropriate  any  part  of  these 
collections  to  any  definite  purpose  1 — That  is  so. 

59213.  There  was  no  legal  obligation  ? — That  is  so. 

59214.  I  think  that  is  your  contention  ? — Yes. 

59215.  That  roughly  summarises  the  argument  1 — Yes. 

59216.  What  is  the  contention  against  what  you  put  in 
your  paper  ? — I  can  hardly  call  it  a  contention,  because 
I  don't  know  it  has  been  seriously  pressed,  but  the 
suggestion  is  that  the  kirk  sessions  were  obliged  to  apply 
the  whole  of  the  money — that  is,  the  half  of  what  they 
originally  administered,  and  the  half  that  was  released  by 
the  Poor  Law,  exclusively  to  the  relief  of  occasional  poverty. 

59217.  There  is  a  phrase  here,  "Deserving  non-pauper 
'  poor  people  " — that  is,  I  suppose,  not  legal  poor  1 — Yes. 

59218.  Was  there  any  grant  made  to  them  out  of  the 
half  which  went  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  or  did  it  come 
out  of  the  Church  half  1 — It  came  out  of  the  Church  half. 
The  half  that  went  to  the  relief  of  the  legal  poor  was  just 
in  the  same  position  as  a  modern  assessment — it  was  illegal 
to  divert  it  from  the  legal  poor. 

59219.  These  grants  that  were  given  to  the  deserving 
non-pauper  class  were  really  part  and  parcel  of  the 
parochial  system. — Yes. 

59220.  They  looked  upon  these  collections  as  part  of 
an  income  which  they  could  apply  either  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Church  or  the  deserving  non-pauper  cases  ? 
— Yes.    And  there  were  certain  fees  that  were  levied  and 
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were  applied  to  similar  purposes.    For  instance,  the  kirk    Mr  C.  N. 
session  had  the  sole  right  of  supplying  a  mort  cloth,  i.e.  Johnston,  K.C. 
a  pall  at  a  funeral,  for  which  a  fee  was  paid.  There 
were  similar  other  fees  and  charges  which  went  into  this 
fund  that  was  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  kirk  session. 

59221.  The  allegation  is  that  out  of  the  Church  col- 
lections over  which  the  Church  has  now  the  control  a 
certain  proportion  ought  to  be  given  to  the  poor  % — Yes. 

59222.  Is  that  to  the  non-legal  poor  1 — Yes. 

59923.  And  the  inference  is  that  because  certain  pay- 
ments have  not  been  made  to  the  non-legal  poor  the 
number  of  the  legal  poor  has  therefore  been  increased  1 
That  is  the  idea  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  have  heard  it 
put  that  way  ;  it  is  rather  that  the  non-legal  poor  are 
neglected  or  have  not  got  what  they  are  entitled  to.  I 
cannot  say  I  have  heard  it  urged  that  the  number  of  the 
legal  poor  has  been  increased. 

59224.  Is  it  a  question  of  the  interpretation  of  a  statute  ? 
—No. 

59225.  There  has  been  no  case  tried  of  late  as  against 
the  Church  ? — No.  There  are  dicta  here  and  there  in 
different  cases  upon  the  matter,  but  there  has  been  no 
case  tried  in  law. 

59226.  You  mean  dicta  on  behalf  of  judges  1 — Yes. 

59227.  What  is  the  purport  of  those  dicta  ? — I  should 
say  that  with  the  single  exception  of  a  dictum  of  Lord 
Trayuer  in  a  recent  case,  the  dicta  are  in  favour  of  the 
liberal  view  of  the  discretion  of  the  kirk  session  in  the 
application  of  this  money. 

59228.  It  really  comes  to  this — it  is  not  that  there  is 
a  legal  obligation  on  the  Church,  but  there  is  an  implied 
moral  obligation.  That  is  the  argument  1 — No  ;  I  would 
say  that  the  suggestion  is  that  there  is  a  legal  obligation. 

59229.  As  regards  the  non-legal  poor? — Yes. 

59230.  You  dispute  this  from  every  point  of  view  ? — 
Yes. 

59231.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  to  your  paper? — I  Inadequate 
should  like  to  add  a  few  words  about  the  practical  aspect  and  unsatis- 
of  the  question,  because  the  paper  I  have  already  given  in  factory  relief 
deals  only  with  the  legal  historical  question.    I  do  not  by  church 
think  this  church-plate  money  is  likely  in  future  to  be  ^collections. 

a  popidar  or  satisfactory  provision  for  the  relief  of  distress. 
There  are  various  reasons  for  this,  but  I  may  mention  two. 
There  is  a  growing  distrust  increasing  every  year  in  un- 
systematic relief  in  doles  and  occasional  grants.  But  this 
poors-plate  fund  is  in  most  parishes  quite  inadequate  for 
any  systematic  scheme.  A  second  reason  which  militates 
against  it  is  ecclesiastical  divisions,  which  tend  to  render 
such  relief  sectional.  People  prefer  town  or  parish  agencies 
for  relief  in  which  all  clenominations  work  together.  I 
may  explain  that  when  a  kirk  session  is  administering 
poor  relief  there  is  always  a  tendency  to  charge  them 
rightly  or  wrongly  with  administering  that  money  for 
their  own  jieople,  and  that  creates  friction.  People  prefer  to 
have  soup  kitchens  and  such  like  managed  by  all  denomina- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  greatly 
quickened  interest  in  the  Church  in  social  problems.  This 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  three  years  ago  the 
Church  initiated  a  central  scheme  for  social  work — shelters, 
labour  homes  and  colonies,  prison  aid,  etc.,  and  already  the 
Church  spends  annually  upon  this  work  a  larger  sum  than 
the  whole  amount  of  church-jjlate  money  devoted  to  occa- 
sional poor  relief.  Other  agencies  independent  of  the  work 
of  that  Committee,  but  on  similar  lines,  initiated  by  the 
Church  in  recent  years,  include  an  Hospital,  a  Home  for 
Female  Inebriates,  an  Orphanage,  a  large  Temperance 
Mission,  and  a  system  of  training  women  nurses  for  work 
as  parish  sisters.  A  large  number  cf  th.ese  women  are  now 
employed  in  different  parishes  throughout  the  country, 
and  although  the  wages  of  these  women  does  not  appear  in 
returns  of  money  spent  upon  occasional  poor  relief,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  it  is  quite  as  satisfactory  a  way  of  using  the 
Church  money.  Where  there  is  a  case  of  real  deserving 
distress  responsibly  verified,  there  is  seldom  any  difficulty 
in  finding  means  to  relieve  it  without  recourse  to  the 
Church  plate.  When  it  goes  unrelieved  it  is  because  it  is 
hidden,  or  because,  if  not  hidden,  the  imposition  which 
indiscriminate  doles  have  fostered  has  bred  a  distrust 
which  dries  up  charity.  In  a  purely  rural  parish  a  kirk 
session  may  still  be  able  to  administer  relief  with  some 
discrinunation,  but  in  an  urban  parish  the  funds  of  the 
Church  are  better  employed  in  sending  trained  workers 
among  the  people  who  can  bring  necessity  into  touch  with 
charitj',  than  in  running  little  soup-kitchens  or  distribut- 
ing occa:-ional  coals.    Church  money,  however,  may  some- 
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Mr  C.  N.  times  be  usefully  employed  in  relieving  urgent  cases  brought 
Johnston,  K.C.  to  the  knowledge  of  Church  workers.    This  form  of  relief 

 is  very  common,  but  to  a  considerable  extent  it  is  given  not 
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59232.  {Mr  Booth.)  I  see  you  speak  of  ordinary  church- 
door  collections  ;  is  it  the  custom  that  there  is  a  plate  at  the 
door  for  those  to  give  what  they  wish  ? — The  old  custom  in 
many  parishes — and  it  is  still  the  custom  in  a  great  many 
— was  to  have  a  plate  at  the  church  door  into  which  you 
gave  as  you  went  in.  In  a  number  of  parishes  they  hand 
round  a  plate  or  bag  at  the  close  of  the  service.  You  don't 
have  both,  you  understand. 

59233.  That  covers  my  point.  Are  there  not  special 
collections  for  special  objects  ? — Yes. 

59234.  In  that  case  would  that  absorb  all  the  collection 
on  that  day,  so  that  there  would  be  nothing  of  what  you 
call  here  the  ordinary  collection? — The  general  practice,  I 
think,  is  that  the  kirk  sessions  strike  an  average  of  the 
ordinary  collections  for  the  year,  and  they  deduct  that  from 
the  special  collection. 

59235.  Are  the  church  expenses  dealt  with  out  of  these 
collections — the  ordinary  maintenance  of  the  church?  — 
The  maintenance  of  the  church  in  the  sense  of  paying  the 
minister  and  keeping  the  fabric  wind-  and  waLer-iight  is 
not  paid  at  all  out  of  these  collections  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  great  deal  of  what  you  might  call  general  Church 
agency,  paying  the  lay  uii.ssionary  or  a  parish  sister,  keeping 
up  a  mission  hall  or  assisting  a  Sunday  school,  the  boys' 
brigade,  and  so  on,  are  paid  out  of  this. 

59236.  Paid  out  of  the  half  1 — Paid  out  of  the  ordinary 
collection. 

59237.  But  I  understand  that  half  of  the  ordinary  collec- 
tion goes  to  Poor  Law  purposes  ? — No,  not  now. 

59238.  They  retain  the  whole  ?— Yes. 

59239.  {Mr  Loch.)  The  question  you  raise  is  raised  in  .the 
report  of  1845  ?— Yes. 

59240.  I  do  not  know  that  the  wording  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commission:  "At  the  same  time  it  was 
'  obvious  that  the  situation  of  such  people,  destitute  of 
'  employment,  was  not  to  be  overlooked,  and  that  many 
'  cases  might  occur  in  which  men  of  this  class  ought  to 
'  obtain  temijorary  relief  in  times  of  occasional  sickness  or 
'  unusual  calamity,  although  not  as  a  matter  of  right.  With 
'  this  view  it  appeared  reasonable  that  a  certain  proportion 
'  of  the  Church  collections  shoidd  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
'  of  the  kirk  session  in  order  that  they  at  their  discretion 
'  might  be  enabled  to  afford  assistance  for  a  time  to  such 
'  industrious  persons  within  their  bounds  as  should  hajipen, 
'  owing  to  family  sickness  or  to  casual  failure  of  work,  to  be 
'  in  difficulties  and  straits.  This  arrangement  was  intro- 
'  duced,  and  for  a  length  of  time  established  by  usage  only  ; 

*  and  at  last  it  appears  to  have  been  sanctioned  by  a 
'  proclamation  of  the  Privy  Council  of  29th  August  1693, 

*  afterwards  ratified  by  Parliament,  by  which  one-half  of 

*  the  Church  collections  was  left  to  the  disposal  of  the  kirk 
'  sessions  for  the  purpose  in  particular,  as  has  since  been 
'  held,  of  being  so  applied."  Presumably  that  is  the  basis 
of  the  ground  of  responsibility  attached  to  the  funds  of  the 
Church  for  dealing  with  cases  which  would  not  normally 
come  under  immediate  apj^lication  to  the  Poor  Law  1 — • 
Yes.  Prior  to  1693  there  had  been  a  dispute  as  to  what 
part  of  the  church-door  collections  was  for  the  legal  poor, 
and  the  Privy  Council  fixed  one-half,  and  the  other  half 
was  left  to  the  kirk  session..*  In  these  days  the  kirk 
session  had  little  else  to  do  with  money  than  to  use  it  for 
relief  of  distress.  There  were  not  the  same  church  agencies 
rec[uiring  money  that  there  are  now. 

59241.  After  1845  there  was  the  organisation  of  the  new 
Poor  Law  ? — Yes. 

Discontinu-  59241a.  Then  we  come  to  the  decision  by  which,  as  I  under- 
ance  of  relief  stanil  it,a  considerable  s\mi  was  voluntarily  paid  at  first  in  aid 
to  legal  poor  of  the  rates  as  we  may  say,  then  year  by  year  a  lesser  sum, 
by  kirk  as  shown  by  the  returns  to  the  Local  Government  Board  of 

session.  Scotland  ? — After  1845  no  part  of  the  fund  was  applied  for 

relief  of  the  legal  poor  ;  it  could  only  relieve  the  rates, 
if  at  all,  by  maintaining  people  who  might  have  fallen 
back. 

59242.  That  is  to  say,  you  still  adhere  to  the  principle  in 
the  extract  which  1  have  read,  that  it  was  left  with  the 
churches  to  pay  a  sum  towards  the  relief  of  the  poor 
independently  of  the  sum  rated  and  so  paid  for  this  class 
of  case  ? — Quite. 

59243.  What  is  the  reason  why  that  payment  has  gone  to 
smaller  proportions  year  by  year  1 — I  think  there  are 


several  reasons.    One  reason  undoubtedly  is  the  increased  Discontinu- 
development  of  church  agencies  other  than  the  ordinary  ance  of  relief 
church  service.    These  agencies  requiremoney,  and  theie  is  a  to  legal  poor 
pressure  on  the  fund  on  that  account.    Of  course  those  who  by  kirk 
give  the  money  in  the  plate  know  where  it  goes.    Another  session, 
reason  for  the  payment  going  down  is  the  great  develop- 
ment of  non-sectarian  agencies  for  relief,  which  were  hardly 
beginning  in  1845.    An(jther  cause,  I  think,  is  the  growing 
distrust  of  this  system  of  doles  and  indiscriminate  giving 
here  and  there.  ^ 

59244.  Excepting  your  own  criticism,  which  is  implied 
in  the  growing  distrust  and  so  on,  that  question  arises  from 

the  point  of  view  of  the  condition  of  the  poor  whether  this  * 
definition  should  be  entirely  set  aside.  This  statement  here 
is  to  the  effect  practically  that  there  is  a  grade  or  class  of 
poor  lying  outside  the  normal  legal  poor  ? — Yes. 

59245.  The  words  are  :  "  It  was  obvious  that  the  situation 
*  of  such  people  destitute  of  employment  should  not  be  over- 
'  looked,  and  that  many  cases  might  occur  in  which  men  of 
'  this  class  ought  to  obtain  temporary  relief  in  times  of 
'  occasional  sickness  or  unusual  calamity."'  Theoretically, 
the  advantage  of  this  was  that  there  was  an  elastic  side  to 
the  relief  system  of  the  country  recognised,  and  also  recog- 
nised specially  in  relation  to  the  charitv  of  the  Church  ? — 
Yes. 

59246.  This,  I  understand,  has  gradually  decreased,  and 
yet  I  think  it  might  fairly  be  said  that  this  kind  of  demand 
is  still  a  very  important  one — that  is  to  say,  the  demand  of 
the  poor  for  special  purposes  outside  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — No 
doubt. 

59247.  I  take  it  that  your  desire,  or  the  desire  of  those 
that  you  represent,  will  be  that  the  payment  from  the  kirks, 
as  set  forth  in  Appendix  B  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
returns,  should  cease  ? — No. 

59248.  I  want  an  answ^er  to  that  then.  What  is  your 
proposal  ? — That  the  thing  should  remain  as  it  is,  regulated 
by  custom  in  the  different  parishes. 

59249.  That  is  to  say,  that  tl^e  dwindling  should  go  on, 
and  if  it  dwindles  there  is  an  end  to  it? — It  may,  but  it 
should  not  be  disturbed  either  way. 

59250.  Might  I  put  the  opposite  side  of  the  question  ?  Question  of 
Do  you  think  that  in  Scotland  this  object  as  set  down  in  organising 
the  extract  I  read  is  sufficiently  met  in  an  organised  form  church 

by  the  Church  and  other  bodies,  so  that  it  is  good  yet  rather  charity, 
to  promote,  if  I  may  put  it,  this  method  of  developing  kirk 
responsibility  on  organised  lines  than  to  give  up  or  let  sleep 
the  old  position  ? — If  you  lay  the  accent  on  the  word 
"  organised,"  I  say  it  is  not  met  sufficiently  in  an  organised 
way. 

59251.  Could  it  be  ? — I  don't  think  that  in  our  present 
ecclesiastical  condition  it  could  be  done  satisfactorily  by 
tho  Church  acting  by  itself  except  in  purely  rural  parishes. 

59252.  That  is  to  say,  the  machinery  for  this  type  of 
work,  except  in  the  rural  parishes,  is  hardly  available  in 
order  to  ensure  the  organisation  ?— I  think  the  machinery 
might  be  provided,  but  the  difficulty  is  that  the  Established 
Church,  being  only  a  section  of  the  community,  if  it  were  to 
undertake  it,  then  first  of  all  a  large  portion  of  the  wealth 
of  the  country  would  be  untapped,  and  in  the  second  place 
I  am  afraid  there  would  be  great  jealousy — it  would  be  the 
old  story  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  Grecians,  the  one  set 
would  complain  that  they  were  not  sufficiently  attended  to. 

59253.  Is  there  any  possibility  that  there  might  be  any  Co-operation 
kind  of  co-relation  between  the  churches  in  these  matters,  and  of  Poor  Law 
that  they  might  run  parallel  with  the  Poor  Law  1 — I  think  and  church 
it  might  be  done  by  co-operation.    I  was  rather  figuring  charity, 
the  suggestion  that  the  Established  Church  should  under- 
take it,  acting  independently,  but  I  think  there  is  ample 
room  for  co-operation,  and  it  might  work  very  well. 

59254.  Might  these  fimds  be  made  available  with  a 
co-operative  movement  of  those  representing  the  kirk 
donation  towards  it,  and  other  churches  making  similar 
grants,  and  so  representing  the  other  elements  in  the 
matter  ? — Yes,  and  for  that  reason  I  should  be  sorry  to  see 
this  matter  settled  by  a  complete  release  of  the  Church 
from  any  moral  obligation  in  regard  to  any  part  of  this 
money. 

59255.  Might  I  just  press  that  a  little  further,  and  ask 
this  question  ?  If  this  is  a  view  upon  which  we  base,  so  to 
speak,  a  continuance  of  this  method,  hitherto  rather  on  the 
decline,  is  there  practically  at  this  moment  in  Scotland 
any  asserted  feeling  of  what  you  last  mentioned,  so  if  this 
stands  one  may  think  that  good  may  come  out  of  its  being 
left  ? — I  should  say  that  without  there  being  any  definite 
proposal,  there  is  a  feeling  in  favour  of  co-operation  amongst 
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the  churches,  aud  it  is  felt  that  they  might  find  a  very- 
fruitful  field  in  work  of  this  kind. 

59256.  Then  in  that  case  you  would  definitely  take  up 
the  position  and  say  that  there  was  a  class  of  case  which 
might  he  so  dealt  with  as  to  prevent  their  falling  on  the 
Poor  Law  1 — Yes. 

0  igations  of  59257.  (Mrs  Bosanquet.)  Can  you  tell  us  what  are  the 
hitors  as  to  new  requirements  which  the  heritors  are  bound  to  meet  in 
s]  rches.  t]ig  churclies  ? — In  the  old  days  all  that  the  heriiors  had 
to  provide  was  a  building,  wind-  and  water-tight,  with  most 
uncomfortable  narrow  seats,  and  that  fulfilled  their  legal 
obligation.  The  people  were  content  in  these  days  to  go 
and  worship  in  such  shrines, — there  was  such  a  strong 
feeling  as  to  going  to  church  m  those  days  that  people  went 
no  matter  how  nncomfortable  the  church  was.  People 
would  not  go  to  churches  of  that  kind  now.  It  is  still  a 
question  whether  heritors  are  required  to  put  in  heating 
apparatus  or  not.  Then  there  is  bghting.  Some  of  these 
things  the  heritors  do  voluntarily ;  it  is  doubtful  if  they 
are  under  any  legal  obligation.  Seats  are  made  more  com- 
fortable, there  is  the  provision  of  an  organ,  the  expenses  in 
connection  with  the  Sunday  school  and  different  things  of 
that  kind,  which  are  all  novel  within  the  last  hundred 
years,  and  when  these  things  come  in  you  cannot  compel 
the  heritors  to  do  them  and  the  church  must  do  them. 

59258.  The  heritors  must  do  what  is  necessary,  and  to 
do  M-hat  is  comfortable  must  come  out  of  the  other  funds. 
Is  that  it  'I — I  would  hardly  put  it  that  way,  because  if  the 
heritors  only  did  what  was  legally  necessary,  according  to 
the  old  ideas,  people  would  not  go  to  church.  I  might 
put  it  this  way,  that  the  heritors  are  obliged  to  do  what 
makes  the  fabric  one  in  which  it  is  possible  to  worship. 
The  church  must  do  what  is  necessary  to  make  it  a  place 
in  which  it  is  comfortable  and  seemly  to  worship  according 
to  modern  ideas. 

59259.  {Mr  Falten-MacDougall.)  There  is  another  dis- 
tinction, is  there  not  1  In  1845  there  was  a  distinction 
drawn  between  assessed  and  unassessed  parishes  1 — Yes. 

59260.  Does  that  not  bear,  to  a  certain  extent,  on  the 
explanation  you  have  given  of  the  falling  off  in  the  fund 


that  has  been  set  apart  for  the  poor  ?  As  the  number  of 
assessed  parishes  increase,  and  unassessed  parishes  decrease  ; 
may  that  not  be,  to  some  extent,  the  reason  for  the 
apparent  falling  off? — I  think  so  if  it  is  the  case — which  I 
am  not  quite  clear  upon — that  in  the  return  made  to  the 
Local  Government  Board,  non-assessed  parishes,  as  well  as 
the  assessed  parishes,  are  included. 

59261.  I  think  that  is  so.  There  are  only  four  at 
present.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  think  that  has  some 
bearing  on  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  these  church 
collections,  which  have  been  devoted  to  the  poor,  has  very 
considerably  fallen  off? — That  struck  me  as  an  exjilanation, 
but  there  was  doubt  in  my  mind  whether  the  Board  got 
the  returns  from  the  non-assessed  parishes  as  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  money. 

59262.  {Professor  Smart.)  One  argument  against  the 
assessment  was  that  it  would  dry  up  the  field  of  Church 
charity  altogether  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

59263.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  I  understand  that  now 
all  moneys  which  are  given  by  the  churches  and  their 
congregations  towards  assisting  the  poor  are  got  practically 
outside  the  church-door  collections.  Meals  are  often  pro- 
vided by  church  organisations,  and  there  are  other  means  of 
supplying  charitable  aid.  Now  these  are  all  from  volun- 
tary contributions  by  members  of  the  church  ? — To  a  large 
extent.  I  do  not  say  there  are  no  cases  where  out  of  the 
£6000  or  £7000  that  goes  to  the  poor,  part  is  not  used  for 
such  purjjoses. 

59264.  Have  you  considered  whether  the  bulk  of  what  is 
given  to  the  outside  poor  is  given  by  rural  or  by  urban 
churches? — I  have  not  gone  into  that  in  detail.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  proportion  differs  very  much — with  this 
qualification,  that  the  very  large  congregations  are  in  towns, 
and  that  makes  it  look  as  if  they  gave  a  smaller  proportion, 
as  probably  they  do.  As  to  the  total  amount,  I  should 
think  it  was  very  much  the  same. 

59265.  I  was  anxious  to  test  what  you  said  was  done  in 
the  rural  i)arishes  as  compared  with  what  was  required  in 
rural  parislies  ? — Proportionately,  1  think  more  will  be 
given  in  rural  parishes. 
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59266.  (Chairman.)  Since  1884  you  have  been  connected 
with  the  Poor  Law  administration  of  the  Parish  of  Govan 
Combination,  and  you  are  now  Inspector  of  Poor  and 
clerk  for  that  parish  ? — Yes. 

59267.  You  have  put  in  a  very  full  and  interesting  paper, 
with  a  number  of  statistics  ? — Yes. 

(The  witness  handed  in  the  following  statement.) 

1.  I  have  had  over  twenty -seven  years'  experience  in  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  first  in  the  Abbey  Poor- 
house,  Paisley,  as  Governor's  Clerk,  from  February  1880 
till  June  1883  ;  then  as  Assistant  Inspector  aud  Collector  of 
Old  Kilpatrick  Parish  from  June  1883  till  April  1884  ; 
when  I  entered  the  service  of  the  Govan  Combination 
Parochial  Board  as  Clerk,  being  afterwards  Outdoor 
Assistant  Inspector,  Inspector's  Clerk,  and  latterly  ap- 
pointed Inspector  of  Poor  and  Clerk  to  the  Parish  Council 
in  December  1902. 


Poor  Law  Administration. 

The  Social  and  Industrial  Conditions  in 
Govan  Combination  Parish. 

2.  Generally,  the  population  of  the  parish  of  Govan 
Combination  is  a  mixed  one,  embracing,  as  it  does,  the 
wealthy,  the  middle  class,  and  the  poorest.  The  districts 
of  Hillhead  and  Kelvinside  on  the  north  and  Pollokshields 
and  Dumbreck  on  the  south  are  entirely  residential,  and 
contain  practically  no  paupers.  The  other  portions  of  the 
parish,  namely,  the  burghs  of  Partick  and  Govan  and  the 
South  Side  of  Glasgow,  are  composed  mostly  of  the  middle- 
class  artisan  and  labourer. 

3.  From  Table  No.  I.  appended  (see  App.  CLXVII.  (A).) 
you  will  find  a  statement  showing  the  number  of  persons 
living  in  rooms  with  windows,  within  the  parish,  from 
one  to  thirty-one  or  more  rooms,  along  with  the  population, 
families,  and  number  of  houses,  which  may  be  useful  in 
arriving  at  a  true  estimate  of  the  social  condition  of  the 
population. 


4.  Table  No.  I.  is  taken  from  the  census  return  of 
1901. 

5.  Table  No, 
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II.,  also  appended  {Apf.  CLXVII.  (A)), 
shows  the  population  of  Scotland  at  1901,  with  the  gross  q^"^^ 
valuation  for  1904-5,  along  with  the  amount  of  valuation 
per  head  of  the  population, — the  parish  of  Govan  Combina- 
tion being  shown  for  comparative  purposes. 

6.  Since  1901, 1  estimate  that  the  population  has  increased 
by  at  least  10,000. 

7.  Table  No.  III.  (see  App.  CLXVII.  (A))  shows  the  em- 
ployment of  the  population  of  the  burgh  of  Govan,  which 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  indication  of  the  whole  parish  with 
regard  to  the  industrial  occupation  of  the  population. 


The  Miothod  of  administering  Relief  in  the 
Parish. 

8.  The  parish  is  divided  into  seven  districts  for  the  Method  of 
purposes  of  administration.    There  is  a  Relief  Committee  administering 
for  each  district,  which  meets  once  a  month.  relief  in 

9.  The  Parish  Councillors  are  the  District  Committee  in  P*"^^- 
the  ward  which  they  represent. 

10.  There  is  an  additional  Relief  Committee  which 
considers  all  cases  chargeable  to  the  parish  residing  in 
other  parishes. 

11.  The  committees  average  four  in  number,  one  being 
a  quorum. 

12.  An  assistant  inspector  is  attached  to  each  district, 
and  there  is  also  a  medical  officer  for  each  district. 

13.  The  methods  followed  in  dealing  with  applications 
for  relief  whei-e  there  is  no  urgency  are  as  follows  : — 

(a)  Personal  application,  when  possible,  is  made 
at  the  Parish  Council  ofl[ices  or  district  dispensaries  ; 
a  medical  certificate  form  is  handed  to  the  applicant, 
who  is  thereafter  examined  by  the  medical  officer, 
who  certifies  the  cause  of  disability  and  other 
particulars  necessary. 

(6)  The  district  assistant  inspector  visits  all  the 
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aiDplicants  at  their  homes,  inquires  into  their  circum- 
stances, investigates  into  their  characters,  and 
submits  a  full  rei^ort  in  writing  to  me  the  day 
afterwards  at  10  o'clock,  when  the  applicant  is  also 
in  attendance. 

(c)  Each  case  is  decided  by  me  on  the  assistant 
inspector's  report  and  the  medical  certificate,  along 
with  information  which  may  be  obtained  from  the 
applicant  at  the  time  of  the  decision,  and  that 
decision  stands  until  tlie  next  meeting  of  the  Kelief 
Committee  of  the  district  in  which  the  applicant 
resides. 

{(1)  All  persons  applying  for  outdoor  relief  appear 
before  the  committee  at  the  meeting  following  their 
application,  of  which  they  get  written  intimation  to 
attend. 

(e)  If  I  am  or  any  member  of  the  Relief  Com- 
mittee is  not  satisfied  with  the  decision  of  the 
District  Relief  Committee  in  any  particular  case,  an 
appeal  may  be  made  to  an  Appeal  Committee,  which 
latter  consists  of  the  conveners  of  the  various 
District  Relief  Committee?,  with  six  additional 
members,  three  members  being  a  quorum. 

(/)  This  system,  on  the  whole,  works  well,  except- 
ing where  the  members  either  know  the  applicants, 
or  on  whose  behalf  they  have  been  canvassed  by 
members  of  the  Council  or  others. 

14.  There  are  four  dispensaries,  which  are  attended  by 
two  qualified  dispensers,  situated  in  convenient  places  in 
the  parish,  where  all  medicines  and  medical  appliances 
ordered  by  the  medical  officers  are  provided. 

15.  The  poor  are  paid  their  aliments  weekly,  fortnightly, 
or  monthly,  as  is  considered  most  suitable  for  them,  in  four 
different  parts  of  the  parish. 

16.  The  permanent  poor  are  visited  at  least  every  three 
months,  and  their  circumstances  fully  gone  into  at  each 
visit. 

17.  Where  the  circumstances  point  to  a  temporary 
chargeability,  or  the  character  is  doubtful,  the  aliment  is 
continued  from  month  to  month,  and  frequent  visits  are 
made  to  the  home. 

Treatment  of  18.  In  many  cases  where  it  is  proved  that  persons  on  the 
outdoor  roll  are  addicted  to  liquor,  the  Parish  Council  are 
not  firm  enough  in  testing  these  people  with  an  ofTer  of 
admission  to  the  poorhouse. 

19.  Surprise  visits  are  paid  by  the  assistant  inspectors  at 
night  after  the  poor  have  received  their  aliments,  and  also 
on  Saturday  evenings,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  poor  on  the  outdoor  roll  are  using  the  aliment 
they  get  from  the  jjarish  in  purchasing  drink. 

20.  I  am  convinced  that  such  visitation  acts  as  a  deter- 
rent to  quite  a  number  of  poor  who  would  otherwise  spend 
their  money  on  liquor. 
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21.  All  children  of  paupers  attending  school  are  supplied 
yearly  with  a  suit  of  clothing  and  boots  and  stockings,  in 
addition  to  the  aliments  paid  to  their  parents. 

22.  Evening  visits  are  made  to  ascertain  if  the  clothing 
supplied  to  these  children  has  been  put  to  a  good  use. 

23.  During  the  last  year  it  was  ascertained  that  in  3  per 
cent,  of  the  cases  was  the  clothing  found  to  be  in  pawn. 

24.  Some  considerable  time  ago  the  Parish  Council 
resolved  that  where  a  widow  had  no  other  income,  the 
minimum  aliment  to  be  paid  her  was  to  be  at  the  rate  of 
3s.  per  week  jjer  child.  The  basis  on  which  this  sum  was 
fixed  I  attribute  to  the  Circular  Letter  of  5th  June  1902  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  with  reference  to  relief  to 
widows  with  young  children. 

25.  All  orphans  who  are  physically  able,  and  other 
children  deserted  by  their  parents,  are  boarded  out  in  the 
country  in  private  families.  This  method  is  found  to  be 
the  best  in  dealing  with  such  children. 

26.  Some  years  ago  the  Council  rented  a  house  in  Bute 
for  the  treatment  of  children  convalescent  from  illness. 
There  is  accommodation  there  for  thirty  children,  which  is 
fully  occupied  in  the  summer,  and  with  an  average  number 
in  the  winter-time  of  twenty-five. 

27.  The  results  achieved  by  this  Home  have  been  found 
to  be  most  beneficial,  and  the  Home  forms  a  "half-way 
house"  between  the  poorhouse  and  children  boarded  out. 

28.  I  would  recommend  the  Commissioners  to  visit  the 
Home. 

29.  The  average  cost  of  maintaining  a  child  there  for  the 


year  1905-6,  including  management  and  all  other  expenses, 
was  4s.  ]  1  d.  per  head  per  week. 

30.  Paupers  are   removed    to    the    poorhouse   in   an  jy^^ojg 
ambulance,  cab,  or  by  trnmway  car,  which  runs  all  the  transit  for 
way,  according  to  the  directions  of  the  medical  ofiicers. 
The  ambulance  and  cab  are  the  property  of  the  Parish 
Council. 


pauper. 


The  respective  Merits  of  Indoor  and  Outdoor 
Relief. 

31.  The  persons  requiring  indoor   relief    may  with 
advantage  be  divided   into  three  classes,  which  are  as  Relative 
follow  : —  merits  of  in. 

(i.)  Those  who  require  treatment  in  a  hospital,  relief,"**^*"" 
they  having  no  accommodation  in  their  own  homes. 

(ii.)  Those  who  require  to  be  sent  to  the  ordinary 
wards  of  the  poorhouse  on  account  of  their  disability 
and  drunken  habits,  etc. 

(iii.)  Those  who  are  sent  to  the  poorhouse  to  be 
tested  as  to  whether  they  require  parochial  relief  of 
any  description. 

32.  The  first  class  includes  maternity  cases,  persona 
sufl^ering  from  venereal  diseases,  accident  cases  unsuitable 
for  infirmaries,  persons  suffering  from  septic  sores,  weakly 
children,  phthisical  cases,  bedridden  cases,  suspected 
malingerers,  etc. 

33.  The  second  class  includes  the  homeless  who  become 
debilitated  from  their  vicious  and  drunken  habits,  and  the  '. 
dissolute  who  cannot  be  trusted  to  apply  outdoor  relief  in  a 
proper  manner. 

34.  The  third  class  includes  deserted  wives — where  the 
desertion  is  not  clearly  established — and  cases  where  the 
evidence  of  poverty  is  not  conclusive. 

35.  The  one  great  advantage  of  indoor  relief  is  that  the 
persons  are  under  constant  surveillance. 

36.  One  of  the  great  disadvantages  is  the  herding  of  the 
very  bad,  the  vicious,  and  the  weakly. 

37.  Table  No.  IV.  {App.  CLXVII.  {A))  shows  the  condi- 
tion of  applicants  as  to  residences. 

38.  Table  No.  V.  {App.  CLXVII.  (A))  shows  the  results 
of  their  applications  for  relief. 

39.  Table  No.  VI.  (App.  CLXVII.  (A))  shows  the  social 
condition  of  a  number  of  the  applicants. 

40.  Table  No.  VII.  (A2^p.  CLXVII.  (A))  indicates  how 
the  pauperism  of  Govan  parish  was  divided  at  15th  May 
1906. 

41.  Table  No.  VIII.  (App.  CLXVII.  (A))  shows  the 
number  of  poor  chargeable  to  the  jaarish  at  15th  May  1906 

42.  Table  No.  IX.  (App.  CLXVII  (A))  shows  that  the 
indoor  poor  over  sixty-five  years  of  age  could  not  with 
advantage  be  treated  otherwise. 

43.  Table  No.  X.  (App.  CLXVII  (A))  shows  the  number 
of  unmarried  men  who  entered  the  poorhouse  for  the  year 
1905-6. 

44.  Where  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  cliaracter,  poverty, 
and  ability  of  the  pauper  to  get  the  full  value  of  the  relief 
granted,  the  system  of  giving  relief  outdoor  is  by  far  the 
better  one. 

45.  In  fixing  the  rate  of  aliment,  each  case  has  to  be 
considered  seiDarately,  taking  into  account  all  the  circum- 
stances, such  as  the  state  of  health  and  fitness  for  work, 
the  family  and  ages  of  the  same,  the  relatives  liable  to 
support,  and  to  the  sujDport  given  by  relatives  who  are 
not  liable,  relief  given  by  charitable  agencies,  and  the  cost 
of  living  in  the  parish  where  the  pauper  resides, — the 
object  aimed  at  being  to  fix  the  rate  so  that  the  pauper 
may  not  be  better  off  financially  tlian  the  ratepayer,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  place  the  female  paujjer  in  such  a 
position  as  that  she  will  have  no  need  to  resort  to  immoral 
courses. 

46.  It  is  by  far  the  best  way  of  treating  the  respectable 
widow  with  a  young  family,  as  the  assistant  inspector,  who 
visits  her  frequently,  comes,  in  many  cases,  to  be  looked 
on  as  a  friend,  and  is  able  to  advise  her  on  many  points 
about  her  family,  etc.,  or  he  may  bring  the  person  before 
me  for  advice  if  he  thinks  this  is  necessary. 

47.  It  will  be  seen  from  Table  No.  VII.  (App.  CLXVIL 
(A))  that  74"04  per  cent,  of  the  total  females  chargeable  to 
the  j^arish  of  Govan,  and  97'84  per  cent,  of  the  dependants 
are  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief.  It  also  shows  that,  after 
taking  the  number  of  boarded-out  children  from  the  male 
persons  chargeable  to  the  parish,  56"69  per  cent,  are  charge- 
able in  the  poorhouse. 
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The  Class  of  Persons  applying  for  Relief. 
48.  These  may  be  distingiiislied  as  follow  :— 

(i.)  Widows  without  means,  and  ha\dng  de- 
pendent cldldren. 

(ii.)  Old  women  who  have  no  families  to  support 
them,  whose  families  are  unable  to  support  them,  or 
whose  fandlies,  although  able,  will  not  support 
them,  and  cannot  readily  be  got  at. 

(iii.)  Deserted  wives  who  have  children  dependent 
upon  tliem. 

(iv.)  "  Ins-and-outs,"  male  and  female. 

(v.)  Old  married  couples  who  have  no  families  to 
support  them,  or  who  have  families  who  refuse  to 
d(j  .-;o, 

(vi )  Young  men  in  sickness,  with  wives  and 
families  dependent  upon  them. 

(vii.)  Young  men  and  women  in  sickness,  and 
who  have  no  friends  able  to  maintain  them. 

(\dii.)  Orphan,  deserted,  and  separated  children. 


Causes  of  Pauperism. 

49.  So  far  as  the  majority  of  cases  who  become  charge- 
able as  paupers  in  the  poorhonse  is  concerned,  the  causes 
are  mainly  the  results  of  drink  and  vice. 

50.  With  regard  to  the  cases  who  become  chargeable  to 
the  parish  on  the  outdoor  roll,  various  causes  may  be 
assigned,  the  most  important  being  the  cases  of  young 
widows  with  families  dei^endent  uj)on  them.  In  many  of 
these  cases  the  deceased  husband  was  never  in  a  position 
to  do  more  than  maintain  Ids  wife  and  family  during  his 
lifetime,  and  was  therefore  unable  to  leave  any  provision 
for  them  at  his  death. 

51.  The  same  cause  may  be  assigned  in  the  cases  of  old 
men  and  old  women  who  never  were  in  a  position  to  save 
enough  to  make  any  provision  for  their  old  age,  many  of 
whom  exhausted  their  means  in  bringing  up  large  families, 
who,  having  children  of  their  own  and  small  wages,  are 
not  in  a  position  to  assist  their  parents,  and  in  some  cases 
refuse  to  do  so  although  they  may  be  able. 


The  Class  of  Persons  seeking  Election  as 
Parish  Councillors. 

iss  of  52.  This  may  be  best  answered  by   the  following 

sons  seek-   Table  : — 

election  1894-95.  1907. 

Parish  House  factors,      ....       3  2 

uncillors.  Grocers,  3  1 

Laundryman,  ....  1  1 
Bootmakers,        ....       3  1 

Baker,  1  1 

Clergymen,  3  2 

Coal  merchants,   ....       2  1 

Flesher,  1 

Wire-weaver,  .  .  .  .  1 
Carriage  hirer,  .  .  .  .  1 
Soap  manufacturer,  .  .  .  1 
Plumber  and  gasfitter, .  .  .  1 
Farmer,  .  .  .  .  .  I 
Brick  manufacturer,    .       .       .  1 

Banker,  1 

Wholesale  wine-merchant,  .  .  1 
Retired  from  business,  .  .  2  2 
Drapers  and  clothiers,  ...  1  5 
Medical  practitioner,  .  .  .  1 
Lawyer,  .....  1 
Cork  merchant,  .  .  .  .  1 
Wrights  and  builders,  ...       2  1 

Wright,   1 

Wood  merchant,   1 

Brush  manufacturer,   1 

Postman,     ...    1 

Restaurateur,       .       .       .       ....  1 

Lifebuoy  manufacturer,    1 

Curled-hair  manufacturer,   1 

Electric  and  gas  fittings  manu- 
facturer,   1 

Assurance  agent,  .       .    1 

Ship-plater  and  workmen's  dele- 
gate,   1 

Clerk  of  works,   1 

Manufacturer  of  belts,  braces,  etc.,  ...  1 
Ladies,        ...    2 


Expediency  and  probable  Effect  of  giving  Able-      Mr  John 
BODIED  Persons  a  Claim  to  Parochial  Relief.  Mitchell. 

53.  This  is  a  subject  which  must  be  carefully  considered  7  June  1907. 
before  the  present  system  is  departed  from.    It  is  argued  jjgiigf  able- 
by  certain  parties  that  every  destitute  person,  irrespective  )j(j(jjg(j 

of  his  or  her  physical  ability  to  maintain  himself  or 
herself,  is  entitled  to  relief  during  periods  of  unemploy- 
ment. To  make  it  obligatory  on  the  part  of  Parish 
Councils  to  grant  relief  to  such  persons  woidd  be,  in  my 
opinion,  a  retrograde  step,  which  would  lead  to  the 
demoralisation  of  the  peoj)le. 

54.  The  present  law  has  for  over  sixty  years  worked 
well  in  Scotland,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  great  hard- 
ships which  have  been  entailed  by  the  operation  thereof. 
In  all  cases  tlie  person  considered  to  be  aggrieved  has  an 
ajjpeal  to  the  Sheriff. 

55.  It  may  be  and  is  argued  by  the  parties  referred  to  Relief  to 
that  the  law  of  England  provides  for  Boards  of  Ouardians  able-bodied 
granting  relief  to  able-bodied  poor,  but,  so  far  as  I  am  and  sick 
aware,  such  relief  is  only  granted  in  the  workhouse.    If  a  dependants, 
person  must  be  relieved,  and  is  able  to  work,  he  must 

work  for  the  relief  which  he  receives.  This,  in  my  opinion, 
is  a  sound  principle,  and  one  which  could  quite  well  be 
carried  out  by  Distress  Committees,  under  the  Unemployed 
Workmen  Act,  1905. 

56.  The  effect  of  giving  relief  to  able-bodied  persons  out 
of  employment  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  most  disastrous. 
Parish  Councils  have  not  the  accommodation  in  their 
poorhouses  for  such  a  class,  and  to  provide  accommodation 
for  them  would  entail  an  enormous  expense,  and  in  the 
end  be  detrimental  to  the  persons  themselves. 

57.  It  would  indeed  be  a  calamity  if  in  a  parish  such  as 
Govan  the  majority  of  the  Council  were  in  favour  of 
granting  relief  to  all  able-bodied  men  in  times  of  a  strike 
or  lockout,  in  either  of  which  there  might  be  affected 
thousands  of  men. 

58.  I  have  heard  a  Parish  Councillor  state  that  if  he 
had  his  way  he  would  popularise  pauperism. 

59.  I  do,  however,  very  strongly  advocate  that  Parish 
Councils  should  have  discretionary  powers  to  relieve  the 
sick  dependants  of  able-bodied  men  who  do  not  earn  more 
than  sufficient  to  maintain  their  wives  and  families  when 
the  latter  are  in  good  health.  When  sickness  of  a  serious 
nature  comes  upon  them,  either  the  wife  or  child  of  such  a 
man  as  is  here  described,  it  is  utterly  impossible  tor  him  to 
provide  for  his  dependants  the  necessary  skill,  care,  and 
nourishment  which  their  condition  demands. 

60.  I  would  further  recommend  that  relief  to  such  de- 
pendants as  are  here  referred  to  should  be  given  in  the 
liosijital,  except  in  very  extreme  cases. 

61.  In  all  large  urban  parishes  it  is  an  impossibility 
literally  to  cany  out  the  law,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
inspectors  of  poor  do,  in  the  interests  of  humanity,  fre- 
quently transgress  the  law. 


The  Suitability  of  the  existing  Areas  for  the 
Purpose  of  administering  Relief. 

62.  While,  as  a  rule.  Parish  Councils,  to  their  credit  be  Suitability  of 
it  saici,  exercise  a  most  rigid  discipline  over  the  persons  existing  areas 
and  affairs  under  their  control,  the  duty  of  administering  for  Poor  Law 
relief,  especially  in  large  town  parishes,  devolves  largely  relief, 
upon  officials.    With  a  well-organised  staff  of  officials,  it  is 

possible  to  administer  relief  with  more  promptitude  and 
expediency  in  a  large  parish  than  in  a  small  one.  The 
means  of  transit  are  so  great  and  numerous,  and  with 
medical  officers  as  well  as  administrative  lay  officers 
always  at  hand,  no  difficulty  is  experienced  in  dealing  with, 
all  or  any  of  the  cases  which  may  occur.  I  speak  specially 
in  connection  with  tlie  jjaiish  of  Govan  Combination,  but 
I  should  say  that  the  same  aj^plies  to  any  parish  of  similar 
size  and  population  where  the  system  of  administration  is 
well  organised. 

63.  There  should  be,  however,  limits  to  the  area  of  a 
parish,  such  as  one  where  it  would  become  too  large,  and 
one  head  would  find  it  impossible  to  actively  superintend 
the  whole  administration.  In  such  cases  it  would  be  wise 
to  keep  parishes  within  a  certain  size  and  population. 

64.  I  would  recommend  that  the  law  of  settlement 
should  be  abolished,  and  a  uniform  rate  of  assessment 
throughout  Scotland  introduced. 

65.  Since  the  Act  of  1845  was  passed.  Parish  Councils 
have  been  at  variance  as  to  the  settlement  of  persona 
becoming  chargeable  to  the  parish,  with  the  result  that 
almost  incessant  litigation  has  been  the  rule  during  all 
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Mr.  John     these  years  ;  and  it  apjsears  to  be  tlie  case,  even  now,  after 
Mitchell.     over  sixty  years,  that  differences  of  opinion  still  exist,  and 
an  enormous  amount  of  money  has  been  and  is  likely  to 
be  spent  in  determining  the  legal  settlements  of  such 
persons. 

66.  Eeference  is  made  to  Table  No.  XI.  {See  App.  CLXVIJ. 
{A),  which  shows  the  number  of  applications  made  to  the 
parish  during  the  years  1896  to  1906,  with  the  number  of 
claims,  and  the  percentage  of  claims  to  applications  for 
relief. 

.  67.  Table  No.  XII.  {App.  CLXVII. {A))  shows  the  number 
of  claims  admitted  by  other  parishes  to  Govan  parish,  and 
by  Govan  parish  to  other  parishes  during  the  same  period. 

68.  Table  No.  XIII.  {App.  CLXVII.  {A))  shows  the  cost  of 
other  parish  poor  resident  in  Govan  Combination,  and  the 
cost  of  Govan  parish  poor  resident  in  other  parislies,  during 
the  same  period. 

69.  It  may  be  remarked  that  in  Table  No.  XIII.  no 
allowance  is  made  for  the  expenses  of  investigating  claims 
and  visiting  non-resident  jioor,  or  litigation  expenses, 
and  proves  conclusively  that  the  difference  in  the  amount 
paid  by  Govan  and  to  Govan  is  not  in  proportion  to  the 
cost  of  investigation,  litigation,  etc. 

70.  For  the  year  1904-5,  according  to  the  last  published 
Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  to  which  reference 
is  here  made,  the  average  poor-rate  for  Scotland  was 
lOjd.  per  £,  and  with  a  strict  audit  and  firm  control  by 

'  the  Local  (jovernmeut  Board  over  the  expenditure  of 
Parish  Councils  there  is  no  reason  why  the  rate  should 
exceed  the  amount  stated. 

71.  The  result  would  not  only  be  beneficial  to  the 
country  at  large,  but  would  also  be  beneficial  to  certain 
poor  who  are  chargeable  to  the  parish,  with  no  settlement 
in  the  parish  of  residence,  and  who  would,  under  the 
present  law,  require  to  be  transferred  to  their  native 
parishes. 

72.  I  would  further  recommend  the  repeal  of  section  37 
of  the  Poor  Law  Act,  1845. 

73.  This  section  provides  for  Parochial  Boards,  now 
Parish  Councils,  making  up  a  valuation  cf  the  parish,  and 
for  that  purpose  it  defines  "  annual  value." 

74.  The  Valuation  Act,  which  was  passed  in  the  year 
1854,  provides  for  one  uniform  valuation  of  lands  and 
heritages  in  Scotland,  and  for  that  purpose  section  6  defines 
"  yearly  rent  or  value." 

75.  The  Valuation  Act  of  1854  does  not  repeal  the 
37th  section  of  the  Poor  Law  Act,  1845,  although  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  "annual  value"  contem- 
plated by  the  two  statutes  is  one  and  the  same  thing.  The 
Courts,  however,  hold  that,  notwithstanding  the  Valuation 
Act  of  1854,  the  duty  is  still  incumbent  upon  Parish 
Councils  to  give  the  deductions  contemplated  by  section  37 
of  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1845. 

76.  The  following  are  the  deductions  allowed  in  Govan 
Combination  parish  to  the  various  subjects  or  classes  of 
subjects : — - 

Houses,  shops,  offices,  banks,  warehouses,  work- 
shops, stables,  stores,  yards,  the  Glasgow 
District  Subway  Coy.,  the  Corporation  of 
Glasgow  (Water  Department),  the  Glasgow 
Harbour  Tunnel,  and  the  Cathcart  District 

Eailway  Coy.,  

Caledonian,  North  British,  Glasgow  and  South- 
western, Lanarkshire  and  Dumbartonshire, 
Glasgow,  Barrhead,  and  Kilmarnock  Rail- 
ways, Prince's  Dock  Joint  Lines, 
Glasgow  Corporation  (Gas  and  Electric  Light 

Department),  .... 
Glasgow  Corporation  (Tramways), 
Clyde  Navigation  Trustees, 

77.  The  Courts  have  gone  still  further,  holding  that,  in 
calculating  these  deductions.  Parish  Councils  have  no 
jiower  to  go  behind  the  Valuation  Roll  to  ascertain  what 
deductions  the  assessors  have  already  allowed.  The  result 
of  the  Court  decisions  is  that  the  deductions  allowed  by 
the  assessors  have  afterwards  to  be  again  allowed  by  Parish 
Councils.  The  deductions  are  thus  allowed  twice,  firstly 
by  the  assessors,  and  secondly  by  Parish  Councils. 

78.  The  recent  decisions  of  the  Court  on  the  question  of 
the  deductions  to  be  allowed  under  section  37  have 
brought  about  a  situation  which  has  been  productive  of 
much  litigation,  and  will  soon  be  intolerable. 

79.  In  the  case  of  the  Purnpherston  Oil  Company  against 
Wilson  (July  1901,  3  F.  1099),  the  First  Division  allowed 
deductions  to  the  extent  of  80  per  cent. 


20  p.  cent. 


.  35 


32 
36 
40 


I 


80.  In  the  case  the  Parish  of  Glasgow  had  against  the  Suggestion  a 
Theatre  Royal  in  1905,  the  Lord  Ordinary  allowed  deduc-  to  assess- 
tions  to  the  extent  of  40  per  cent.,  and  in  the  case  of  the  ments. 
Parish  of  Glasgow  against  the  Glasgow  Corporation  Tele- 
phone Undertaking  in  1906,  the  Lord  Ordinary  allowed 
deductions  to  the  extent  of  87^  per  cent. 

81.  Reference  is  here  made  to  the  case,  Burghead 
Harbour  Co.  Ltd.  against  George,  P.L.M.  1906,  particu- 
larly the  remarks  of  the  Lord  President,  pp.  203-4. 

82.  The  decision  in  the  case  of  the  Telephone  Under- 
taking is  under  appeal  to  the  Inner  House  but  has  not  yet 

been  finally  decided,  although  the  Division  has  allowed  v 
deductions  for  repairs  on  switchboards  and  roofs,  and  • 
disallowed  deductions  on  the  cost  of  repairs  on  subscribers'  * 
instruments,  and  the  case  is  presently  in  course  of  adjust- 
ment on  this  basis. 

83.  In  all  these  cases  most  of  the  deductions  had  already 
been  allowed  by  the  assessors. 

84.  Many  more  of  the  larger  and  wealthier  imdertakings 
will  follow  with  their  demands  under  this  section,  while 
the  general  body  of  ratefiayers,  who  are  not  so  able 
financially  to  prosecute  their  claims,  will  have  to  make  up 
what  is  thus  secured  by  these,  not  to  speak  of  the  large 
sums  that  have  necessarily  to  be  expended  in  litigating 
these  highly  technical  questions. 

85.  Parish  Councils  must  get  by  assessment  the  sum 
they  require  for  Poor  Law  purposes,  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  assessment  lost  on  the  amount  that  is  to  be  allowed  off 
the  roll  value,  under  section  37,  is  to  be  made  up  by 
increasing  the  rate  on  the  balance  of  valuation. 

86.  The  same  result  would  therefore  be  reached,  so  far  as 
the  general  body  of  ratepayers  is  concerned,  if  the  37th 
section  were  repealed,  and  the  assessment  levied  on  the  roll 
value.  This  is  the  method  adopted  in  all  other  assess- 
ments, and  the  Report  on  Local  Taxation  in  Scotland  in 
1895,  and  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  in  1902, 
recommend  this  course. 

87.  I  would  also  recommend  that  the  duty  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Vaccination  (Scntland)  Act, 
186.3,  should  be  transferred  to  Public  Health  Authorities. 

88.  The  Act  is  one  which  entirely  concerns  the  public 
health  and  that  of  the  individual,  and  it  is  therefore  felt 
that  the  duty  presently  laid  upon  Parish  Councils  in 
administering  the  Act  is  somewhat  of  an  anomaly. 

89.  It  seems  to  have  been  an  overlook  that  the  powers 
under  this  Act  should  not  have  l  een  transferred  to  the 
Sanitarv  Authorities,  under  the  Public  Health  (Scotland) 
Act,  1867. 

90.  I  would  further  recommend  that  powers  should  be 
given  to  Parish  Councils  to  remove  compulsorily  persons 
who  are  in  urgent  need  of  hospital  treatment  who  refuse 
to  go  there  voluntarily,  and  who  cannot  be  properly  cared 
for  at  home,  particularly  where  such  persons  are,  from  the 
nature  of  their  diseases,  a  menace  to  the  health  of  the 
other  inmates  of  the  house  and  to  the  health  of  the  public. 

91.  This  recommendation,  if  carried  into  effect,  would 
not  only  safeguard  the  health  of  the  person  immediately 
concerned,  but  also  that  of  the  other  inmates  of  the  house 
in  which  the  patient  is  confined.  In  many  cases  persons 
who  are  suffering  from  diseases  which  are  urgently  requir- 
ing treatment  \\ill  not  voluntarily,  even  amidst  the  most 
sordid  surroundings  and  the  lack  of  attendance,  not  to 
speak  of  the  difficulties  of  their  being  properly  nursed,  go 
to  a  poorhoirse,  and  therefore,  in  the  interests  of  all 
concerned,  power  should  be  given  to  remove  them  from 
such  environment. 

92.  At  the  present  time  there  are  chargeable  on  the  out- 
door roll  thirty-seven  persons  suffering  frim  phthisis  who 
refuse  to  go  to  the  hospital  for  treatment. 

59268.  {Chairman.)  I  should  like  to  supplement  your  Relief 
paper  by  putting  some  questions  to  you,  and  I  will  deal  first  committees., 
with  the  method  of  administering  relief,  and  then  we  will  * 
be  better  able  to  understand  the  social  and  industrial 
conditions  to  which  that  relief  is  applied.    The  relief 
committee  for  each  district  only  meets  once  a  month  ? — 
Yes. 

59269.  Where  do  they  meet  ? — There  are  different  com- 
mittees that  meet  in  the  office,  and  then  there  are  three 
committees  that  meet  in  the  district. 

59270.  Is  there  a  special  Poor  Law  building  for  that 
purpose  ? — Yes. 

59271.  Each  district  committee  is  composed  of  the 
councillors  of  the  district  which  has  returned  them?— 
Yes. 
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59272.  And  the  committee  average  four  in  number,  one 
being  a  quorum? — Yes.  Everybody  is  on  a  relief  com- 
mittee. 

59273.  Are  these  committees  changed  ? — No. 

59274.  Four  comprises  practically  all  the  representatives 
of  the  committee? — Yes,  generally  speaking.  In  some 
districts  there  are  fewer  representatives,  according  to  the 
parish  wards,  the  population  and  valuation. 

59275.  Application  for  relief  is  made  at  the  central 
office  ? — Yes. 

59276.  And  also  at  the  dispensaries  ? — Yes. 

59277.  Who  is  there  at  the  dispensary  to  take  down  the 
nistering  qualification? — There  are  two  qualified  to  take  applications 

when  called  upon. 

59278.  In  Glasgow  there  is  a  system  by  which  they  are 
classified  by  the  assistant  inspector  of  poor  when  they 
apply.  Have  you  anything  of  that  kind  ?  Do  you  give 
them  different  coloured  cards  as  they  apply  ? — No. 

59279.  You  deal  with  the  case  until  the  committee 
meets  ? — Yes. 

59280.  And  I  suppose  you  have  sometimes  to  give  relief 
for  nearly  the  full  period  of  the  month  ? — Yes. 

59281.  If  you  refuse  relief,  you  have  to  give  your  reasons 
in  writing  to  the  applicant  ? — Yes. 

59282.  And  the  applicant,  if  he  chooses,  can  appeal  to 
the  sheriff  ? — Yes. 

59283.  Is  the  appeal,  when  utilised,  very  prompt  ? — Yes, 
very. 

59284.  That  is  to  say,  you  generally  get  an  answer  on 
the  same  day  ? — Yes,  always. 

59285.  Do  you  send  down  one  of  your  officers  to  the 
Court? — Only  when  asked  by  the  sheriff. 

59286.  The  decision  of  the  sheriff  is  an  interim  decision 
in  the  first  place  against  which  you  can  appeal,  and  then 
place  further  information  before  him  ? — Yes. 

59237.  You,  of  course,  administer  relief  on  a  uniform 
principle  as  far  as  you  possibly  can  ? — Yes. 

59288.  Are  the  parish  councillors  rather  disposed  to 
favour  applicants  that  come  from  their  own  particular 
districts  ? — Yes,  undoubtedly. 

59289.  Do  you  have  much  trouble  ? — Not  a  great  deal. 

59290.  Speaking  generally,  should  you  say  that  the  de- 
cision you  had  arrived  at  was  accepted  by  the  committee  ? 
— Not  always. 

59291.  But  generally  ?— Yes. 

59292.  The  applicant,  or,  as  I  understand  it,  the  member 
of  the  committee,  or  you,  can  appeal  to  the  appeal  com- 
mittee?— Not  the  applicant  in  our  case.  Either  the 
member  of  the  committee  or  I  can  appeal. 

59293.  I  sujjpose  that  really  covers  the  applicant? — 
Yes,  I  should  think  so. 

59294.  An  appeal  is  not  often  made  because  there  has 
been  too  much  relief  given  ? — Never. 

59295.  The  member  that  appeals  would  possibly  do  so 
because  the  applicant  had  either  been  refused  or  because  in 
his  judgment  the  relief  given  had  been  inadequate  ? — Yes  ; 
usually  it  is  where  the  committee  may  offer  the  poorhouse 
instead  of  outdoor  relief,  and  then  an  appeal  is  made. 

59296.  How  is  this  appeal  committee  appointed  ?  Is  its 
composition  permanent? — The  appeal  committee  consists 
of  the  conveners  of  the  various  relief  committees  along  with 
six  members  appointed  by  the  whole  council. 

59297.  The  conveners  are  appointed  every  year  ? — Yes. 

59298.  They  are  nominated  by  the  council  ? — Yes. 

59299.  And  the  six  additional  members  are  nominated 
also  ? — Yes. 

59300.  So  you  have  one  appeal  committee  for  the  year  ? 
—Yes. 

59301.  What  has  been  the  result  of  their  decisions? 
Have  they  g^erally  suppijrted  the  view  that  you  have 
taken  ? — I  may  say  that  the  appeals  are  very  few,  and  as  a 
rule,  when  I  have  appealed  a  case,  I  have  been  successful. 

59302.  Is  there  any  appeal  from  the  appeal  committee  to 
the  whole  council  ? — Yes. 

59303.  Is  that  ever  availed  of  ?— No. 

59304.  So  practically  the  system  which  is  established 
does  tend  towards  uniformity  ? — Yes. 

59305.  Have  you  any  scale? — No,  except  that  the 


council  passed  a  resolution  some  time  ago  that  where  a 
widow  had  no  income  she  would  be  allowed  3s.  per  week 
per  child,  when  there  were  no  relatives  able  to  assist  her. 
and  no  workers  in  the  house. 

59306.  You  board  out  your  children  all  over  Scotland  ? 
—Yes. 

59307.  What  machinery  have  you  for  finding  out  proper 
places  to  board  them  in  1 — We  always  have  a  number  of 
applications.  People  come  to  know  that  we  do  board  owt 
children  in  the  country,  and  they  write  to  us  wanting  such 
children. 

59308.  Is  there  a  regular  sort  of  machinery  whereby  the 
inspectors  of  poor  exchange  views  as  regards  persons  who 
are  willing  to  take  these  children? — I  would  not  say  that. 
The  people  come  to  know  that  you  do  board  children,  and 
they  write  for  such  children.  The  homes  are  visited 
before  we  board  any  out. 

59309.  When  you  have  them  scattered  all  over  Scotland 
you  have  got  to  depend  for  supervision  on  some  machinery 
outside  your  own  officials  ?  —  Our  own  officials  visit 
regularly. 

59310.  Every  year  ? — Twice,  and  sometimes  oftener. 
Then  the  schoolmasters  communicate  with  us  if  there  is 
anything  wrong,  or  the  parish  priest,  or  the  minister. 

59311.  You  find  the  schoolmasters  to  be  very  useful  in 
that  way  ? — Yes. 

59312.  You  are  satisfied  with  the  system  ? — Yes. 

59313.  Have  you  had  in  your  exijerience  any  cases  of 
maltreatment  ? — Only  one,  so  far  as  I  remember. 

59314.  {Mr  Gardiner.)  Out  of  how  many  cases,  roughly  ? 
— Six  hundred. 

59315.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  have  six  hundred  cases 
annually  ? — That  is  about  the  average  number  that  we 
have  boarded  out. 

59316.  So  far  as  you  know,  the  children  that  have  been 
boarded  out  do  not  come  back  to  you  to  any  appreciable 
extent  ? — That  is  so. 

59317.  And  the  children  are  not  looked  down  upon  by 
other  children  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

59318.  What  are  they  called  —  orphans?  —  Orphans, 
deserted  children,  separated  children,  children  taken  from 
their  parents,  who  may  be  drunken  or  dissolute. 

59319.  The  absence  of  any  distinctive  dress  dissociates 
these  children  altogether  from  the  poor  ? — Yes. 

59320.  [Mr  Booth.)  Are  they  known  as  Poor  Law- 
children  ? — No. 

59321.  {Chairman.)  We  now  come  to  the  social  and 
industrial  conditions  of  the  Combination  parish.  How 
many  parishes  are  there  in  the  Combination? — Two, 
Govan  and  Gorbals. 

59322.  Just  look  at  your  table  of  statistics.  In  the  first 
table  you  give  rooms  with  window.  What  is  the  first 
figure  that  runs  up  to  31  ? — The  number  of  rooms  with 
window  from  1  to  31  and  more. 

59323.  Then  the  next  line  gives  you  the  number  of 
rooms  ? — Yes,  the  percentage  of  the  population  who  live  in 
these  houses. 

59324.  Is  this  a  reliable  return  as  regards  overcrowding, 
because  a  number  of  people  might  live  in  one  room  in  a 
house  which  had  a  good  many  rooms  ? — No  ;  these  are  the 
sizes  of  the  houses.  You  will  see  there  are  1,576  people 
living  in  a  one-room  house. 

59325.  {Mr  Booth.)  How  do  you  define  a  house  ?— A 
separate  dwelling. 

59326.  May  there  not  be  a  tenement  which  contains  a 
certain  number  of  dwellings  ? — A  tenement  may  contain 
eight  or  ten  houses. 

59327.  {Chairman.)  It  would  give  you  the  number  of 
houses  with  rooms,  but  it  would  not  give  you  a  full  idea  of 
how  the  people  were  packed  up  in  those  rooms  ? — No. 

59328.  So  it  applies  to  houses  rather  than  to  population  ? 
—Yes. 

59329.  I  see  that  the  valuation  of  Govan  is  very  con- 
siderably below  that  of  Scotland  ? — Yes. 

59330.  I  suppose  there  are  some  large  businesses  ? — 
Yes,  very  large  businesses,  and  a  very  rich  valuation  in 
some  parts.  The  West  End  of  Glasgow  is  in  Govan  parish, 
Hillhead  and  Kelvinside. 

59331.  Which  side  of  the  river  is  it  on? — It  is  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  and  it  takes  in  Partick,  Whitoinch,  and 
HiUhead. 
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593.32.  This  in  your  table  is  the  valuation,  and  then 
deductions  are  made  from  it,  so  that  you  cannot  rely  on 
the  whole  of  that  for  the  purjioses  of  Poor  Law  ? — No, 
that  is  the  gross  valuation. 

59333.  In  the  next  return  you  give  the  employment 
taken  from  the  census  ? — Yes. 

59334.  That,  although  it  gives  the  occupation,  doss  not 
accurately  describe  the  employment,  because  a  good  many 
of  the  jjersons  who  would  return  them.selves  in  certain 
employment  might  be  out  of  employment  at  the  time  1 — 
Yes. 

59335.  So  the  580  is  by  no  means  a  test  of  the  number 
of  unemployed  you  had  to  deal  with  ? — No,  not  at  that 
moment. 

59336.  Coming  to  the  housing  of  the  applicants  for 
relief,  I  see  that  52  per  cent,  had  houses  of  their  own  ? — 
Yes. 

59337.  And  nearly  29  per  cent,  came  out  of  model 
lodging-houses  and  private  lodging-houses  1 — Yes. 

59338.  Would  you  put  the  private  on  a  lower  level  than 
the  model  ? — No,  they  are  about  the  same  class. 

59339.  Passing  on  to  the  next  table — this  is  for  the  year 
1905  ?— No,  it  is  for  1906. 

59340.  The  total  number  granted  relief  is  6,080,  deduct- 
ing medical  relief  1 — Yes. 

59341.  Out  of  these  6,080, 1  see  that  4,050  received  relief 
in  the  poorhouse  ?— Yes. 

59342.  And  the  number  granted  outdoor  relief  on  those 
figures,  includiug  insane,  was  only  half  of  those  who  were 
granted  indoor  relief,  which  at  firso  sight  reverses  what  one 
understands  to  be  the  system,  that  it  is  more  an  outdoor 
system  than  an  indoor  system  1 — That  is  true,  but  a  man 
may  be  in  the  poorhouse  ten  times  in  the  year,  and  he 
counts  as  ten  persons,  although  he  is  only  one  person.  The 
statistics,  therefore,  do  not  prove  that  there  is  more  indoor 
relief  than  outdoor. 

59343.  In  table  No.  7  {See  App.  CLXVII.  {A))  the  third 
column  confirms  just  what  you  said,  that  the  total  number 
of  the  ordinary  poor  on  the  roll  in  May  1906  was  3,900,  the 
number  in  the  poorhouse  was  only  1,191,  and  the  number 
outside  was  2,030  ?— Yes. 

59344.  From  these  figures  it  is  clear  to  me  that  the 
number  of  persons  in  the  poorhouse  is  much  more  variable 
than  the  number  of  those  on  outdoor  relief  1 — Yes. 

59345.  And  therefore  figures  like  these  would  be  quite 
misleading  at  first  sight  ? — Yes. 

59346.  That  seems  to  show  that  the  persons  who  go  to 
the  poorhouse  are  to  a  very  large  extent  ins-and-outs  ? — • 
Yes. 

59347.  We    have    had    evidence    from  neighl)ouring 

Sarishes.  There  seems  to  be  rather  an  impression  amongst 
lose  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law 
that  of  recent  years  there  has  been  an  increase  of  a  rather 
degenerate  class  who  are  disinclined  to  exert  themselves? — 
Yes,  they  won't  work. 

59348.  You  have  no  doubt  of  that  ? — No  doubt  whatever. 

59349.  What  do  you  attribute  it  to  ?  Is  it  the  love  of 
street  life? — I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  in  the  home  life 
of  these  youths.  They  are  badly  brought  up,  they  go  to  no 
trade,  they  run  about  the  streets,  and  are  just  corner  boys 
— hooligans. 

59350.  The  healthy  family  ties  in  some  districts  are 
being  weakened  ? — Undoubtedly. 

59351.  Would  you  say  it  is  a  serious  social  danger  for  the 
future  ? — There  is  no  doubt  at  all  about  that. 

59352.  The  distress  with  which  you  have  to  deal  is  not 
mainly  caused  by  material  conditions,  but  to  a  considerable 
extent  it  is  rather  caused  by  moral  degeneracy  ? — To  a 
large  extent  among  a  certain  class. 

59353.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  in  connection 
with  this  class  ? — A  labour  colony  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
only  solution  of  the  difficulty — a  penal  colony. 

59354.  But  you  would  have  to  take  these  boys  young  ? — 
You  would  take  them  when  you  could  get  them.  We  do 
not  get  them  unless  they  are  physically  untit  for  the 
moment. 

59355.  They  come  in,  I  suppose,  partially  disabled  from 
sickness? — Yes  ;  we  do  not  relieve  them  if  they  are  able- 
bodied.    We  do  not  relieve  the  able-bodied. 

59356.  Coming  to  that  question  of  the  able-bodied  and 
their  dependants,  you  .sum  up  the  situation  in  paragraph 
61  of  your  evidence,  where  you  say  that  in  all  large  urban 


parishes  it  is  an  impossibility  literally  to  carry  out  the  law.  Relief  to  al 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  inspectors  do  in  the  interests  of  bodied  and 
humanity  frequently  transgress  the  law  1 — Yes.  sick 

59357.  That  refers,  I  suppose,  mainly  to  the  dependants  j 
of  able-bodied  persons  ? — Yes,  altogether  to  dependants  of 
the  able-bodied. 

59358.  You  would  wish  the  law  altered  in  that  respect  1 
— I  would. 

59359.  You  seem  rather  to  prefer  the  practice  which  the 
Poor  Law  follows  in  England  as  regards  able-bodied  to  the 
practice  of  the  law  in  Scotland,  which  does  not  allow  relief 
to  the  able-bodied  ? — I  prefer  the  Scottish  law  in  so  far  as 
the  able-bodied  themselves  are  concerned,  but  I  would 
certainly  approve  of  a  system  whereby  Parish  Councils  — 
should  be  enabled  to  give  relief  in  times  of  distress  and  in 
sickness  to  the  dependants  of  these  able-bodied. 

59360.  You  would  leave  the  able-bodied  as  they  are  ? — 
Yes. 

59361.  I  suppose  the  medical  certificate  of  the  doctor  is 
of  great  assistance  to  you  in  administering  the  law  as  it 
now  stands  ? — Yes. 

59362.  It  would  be  very  difficult,  as  I  understand  you  to 
say,  to  administer  the  law  in  the  interests  of  humanity  if 
it  was  not  for  the  doctor's  certificate  ? — That  is  so. 

59363.  That  is  to  say,  an  able-bodied  widow  with  a 
number  of  children  comes  in  as  partially  disabled  ? — We 
relieve  a  widow  with  children  on  account  of  the  children. 
AVe  do  not  take  into  consideration  her  physical  condition 
unless  she  is  sick. 

59364.  You  do  not  give  relief  to  her  1 — No. 

59365.  But  you  take  care,  by  inspection  and  otherwise, 
that  the  relief  given  goes  to  the  persons  for  whom  it  is 
intended  ? — Yes. 

59366.  Assuming  you  found  it  was  not  so  given,  would 
you  put  her  in  the  poorhouse  ? — We  would  stop  the  relief 
at  once  if  we  found  that  she  was  misapplying  the  relief. 
That  is  a  matter  of  daily  occurrence. 

59367.  As  regards  other  points,  you  are  very  much  dis- 
satisfied with  the  deductions  that  are  made  from  valuations  ?  a_ 
—Yes.  f 

59368.  I  believe  that  that  dissatisfaction  is  rather  general  Valuations 
throughout  the  country  ? — Yes,  I  tldnk  so.    I  do  not  know  and  assess- 
any  parishes  that  are  not  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  ments. 
37th  Section  of  the  Poor  Law  Act.    It  has  been  a  worry  for 

many  years. 

59369.  Coming  back  to  areas  for  a  moment,  have  you 
any  difficulty  in  administering  your  area  on  account  of 
its  size  ? — No. 

59370.  From  an  administration  point  of  view,  I  sup-  Suitability  of 
pose  you  could  extend  your  area  ? — I  would  not  like  to  existing  areas, 
commit  myself  to  that.  I  think  it  is  large  enough  for  ^ 
one  person  to  have  a  direct  supervision  of.      If  it  were 

made  very  much  larger,  I  do  not  think  the  inspector  of 
poor  could  propel  ly  supervise  it. 

59371.  If  you  increased  the  area  your  present  machinery 
would  require  to  be  duplicated  ? — Yes. 

59372.  You  could  not  work  much  more  from  a  centre  ? 
■ — Not  satisfactorily. 

59373.  You  would  like  to  have  powers  of  compulsion  Need  of 
as  regards  persons  who  are   living  in  unhealthy  and  powers  of 
insanitary  conditions? — Yes.  compulsio 

for  lr^Q>risli 

59374.  Would  you  wish  for  powers  of  detention  as  Comjgjis. 
regards  feeble-minded  women  who  were  constantly  having 
illegitimate  children  ? — Yes. 

59375.  Have  you  had  any  complaint  from  your  gover- 
nors of  their  inability  to  bring  up,  as  can  be  done  in 
England,  recalcitrant  inmates  m  a  poorhouse  before  the 
magistrate  ? — They  do  not  have  that  power. 

59376.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  about  the  want  of 
that  power  ? — Yes,  frequently. 

59377.  And   you  would  advocate   that  power  being 
given  ? — Yes. 

59378.  Is  there  anything  else  material  that  you  would 
like  to  say  ? — I  think  not.  I  would  emphasise  paragraph 
91  of  my  statement,  where  I  say  that  ,  we  should  liave 
power  to  remove  compulsorily  peoj^le  who,  on  account  of 
their  sickness,  are  quite  unfit  to  be  at  home.  These 
people  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  hospital. 

59379.  I  under.stand.  Assunung  they  decline  to  go  into 
the  hospital,  the  inspector  feels  there  is  still  an  obligation 
on  him  in  connection  with  them,  and  he  has  to  tell 
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somebody  to  look  after  them  ? — Yes  ;  lie  may  have  to 
employ  a  nurse,  for  instance. 

59380.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  With  regard  to  these 
cases  to  which  you  have  last  alluded,  are  many  of  them 
cases  of  phthisis  ? — Yes,  numbers  of  them. 

59381.  Do  you  find  that  people  suffering  from  tuber- 
culosis are  more  difficult  to  induce  to  go  to  the  hospital 
than  others  ? — Yes. 

59382.  Why  is  that  ?— I  do  not  know.  They  do  not 
want  to  go  to  the  poorliouse  at  all,  simply  because  it  is 
a  poorliouse,  I  think. 

59383.  And  not  even  the  very  much  improved  conditions 
of  the  hospital  appeal  to  such  persons  1 — They  do  appeal 
to  a  number.  There  are  a  few  sensible  people  who  do 
accept  the  offer. 

59384.  Do  you  think  the  decreasing  aversion  on  the 
part  of  these  people,  and  the  desire  they  must  have  to 
do  what  they  can  to  cure  themselves,  is  a  growing  feature? 
— It  is  growing. 

59385.  Have  you  considered  whether  phthisis  in  these 
cases  such  as  you  have  in  Govan  would  not  be  better 
treated  by  tlie  public  health  authorities  ? — Undoubtedly 
that  is  so.    They  ought  to  be  treated  by  them. 

59386.  Has  that  matter  been  before  your  Parish  Council 
at  all  ?— Yes. 

59387.  Have  they  taken  any  action  in  regard  to  it  ? — 
There  is  a  paper  that  has  been  sent  in  on  behalf  of  the 
council,  in  which  it  was  urged  that  local  authorities 
should  deal  with  these  phthisis  cases. 

59388.  And  that  phthisis  should  be  notifiable  ? — Yes. 

59389.  To  whom  was  that  paper  addressed  ? — To  the 
Commission  here 

,ef  to  59390.  Look  at  paragraph  45  of  your  paper.    You  are 

ows  witli    of  opinion  that  in  fixing  the  rate  of  aliment  to  be  given 
dren.         by  your  council,  each  case  has  to  be  considered  on  its  own 
merits  ? — Yes. 

59391.  Have  you  found  in  your  own  experience  that  to 
fix  any  scale  of  relief  is  not  possible  ? — Has  that  been 
considered  by  your  council  1 — Yes  ;  it  is  almost  an  impos- 
sibility to  fix  a  scale,  because  you  may  have  one  case 
which  is  a  case  of  a  widow  with  a  father  who  is  able  to 
partially  maintain  her,  while  in  the  next  case  you  have  a 
case  of  a  widow  with  nobody  that  can  help  her  ;  so  in  the 
one  case  yon  require  to  discriminate,  and  give  le.ss  relief 
than  in  the  other. 

59392.  The  circumstances  of  each  case  must  be  con- 
sidered 1 — Yes,  no  donbt. 

59393.  Even  where  you  find  a  widow  with  two  children 
and  another  witli  the  same,  still  the  circumstances  may  be 
different,  and  they  all  require  very  careful  investigation, 
and  they  receive  it  before  the  question  of  relief  is  con- 
sidered ? — Yes. 

59394.  In  answer  to  the  chairman,  you  said  that  you  had 
no  difficulty  in  finding  places  for  your  boarded-out 
children  ? — We  have  no  difficulty. 

59395.  Yuu  have  constant  applications  from  foster- 
parents  ? — Yes. 

59396.  Do  you  prefer  rural  districts  to  towai  districts  for 
boarding  out  ? — It  all  depends  on  the  child.  Personally,  I 
would  prefer  a  town  district  in  many  cases. 

59397.  What  cases  are  these  ? — Where  they  are  strong 
healthy  children.  In  a  town  you  have  always  a  better 
chance  of  finding  employment  for  them  after  they  get  to  be 
of  the  age  of  fourteen.  In  many  cases  in  the  country  there 
is  very  great  difficulty  in  finding  employment. 

59398.  Can  you  tell  the  proportion  of  children  you  have 
boarded  out  in  towns  as  compared  with  those  in  rural 
districts? — There  are  not  10  per  cent,  boarded  out  in 
towns. 

59399.  When  they  leave  you  and  look  out  for  employ- 
ment, have  you  any  system  at  all  ? — Yes  ;  if  they  get  a 
situation  and  obtain  a  very  small  wage,  then  we  siqjpleinent 
that. 


you  exercise  any  care  over  the 
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houses 


59400.  And  do 
where  they  live  ?- 

59401.  You  inspect  them  ;  you  inquire  into  their  con- 
ditions and  surroundings  and  where  they  are  living  up  to 
the  time  when  such  assistance  as  you  give  them  ceases  ? 
— Yes. 

59402.  And  I  suppose  you  give  them  help  in  their 
apprenticeship  ? — Yes. 


59403.  AVhat  proportion  of  your  boarded-out  children  do 
you  do  that  to  ? — A  small  proportion,  because  we  find  that 
when  a  child  comes  to  the  age  of  fourteen  it  is  adopted  by 
the  foster-parents,  and  becomes  really  one  of  the  family. 

59404.  And  the  foster-parents  look  after  him  in  future, 
and  relieve  you  of  his  charge  and  responsibility  ? — Yes. 

59405.  Do  you  find  that  condition  of  things  more  in 
rural  districts  than  in  towns  ? — Nearly  the  whole  of  our 
children  are  in  rural  districts. 

59406.  Do  many  of  them  take  to  gardening  work  ? — Not 
a  great  many. 

59407.  Why  is  that?  Many  of  them  are  boarded  out 
with  agricultural  peojJe? — In  Maybole  we  board  them  out 
with  shoemakers  and  traders,  and  so  on. 

59408.  But  do  you  not  have  many  boarded  out  with 
farmers  ? — No. 

59409.  Where  you  have  them  boarded  out  with  farmers, 
do  you  find  that  they  remain  for  agricultural  work  after- 
wards ? — No,  they  come  to  the  town  afterwards. 

59410.  Why  is  that  ? — I  don't  know,  unless  it  be  a  dis- 
inclination to  work  on  the  land.  The  fact  is  that  they  do 
come  back  to  the  larger  centres. 

59411.  Is  it  because  of  the  attractions  of  town  life? — I 
am  afraid  it  is. 

59412.  You  have  a  very  successful  home  in  Bute  ? — Yes 
for  convalescent  children. 

59413.  Convalescent  from  sickness  of  all  kinds,  and  not 
exclusively  from  tuberculosis  ? — That  is  so. 

59414.  How  many  children  do  you  have  there  now  ? — 
We  have  thirty,  on  an  average. 

59415.  What  supervision  do  you  have? — There  is  a 
matron  who  had  a  great  many  year.s'  experience  in  Govan 
Poorhouse  before  she  went  there.  In  addition,  there  is  a 
nurse — not  a  trained  nui'se — and  then  two  members  of  the 
council  visit  every  month,  and  the  doctor  once  a  month,  or 
oftener  if  need  be.  The  chaplain  of  the  poorhouse  goes 
down  once  a  month  also,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman 
in  the  district  calls  on  them. 

59416.  For  how  many  years  has  this  place  been  in 
existence  ? — Five  years. 

59417.  And  the  Pari-sh  Council  are  well  satisfied  with  its 
results? — So  much  so  that  we  introduced  a  water  supply 
there  two  years  ago,  and  we  got  a  lease  for  ten  years  from 
the  Marquis  of  Bute. 

59418.  Are  there  many  charities  in  Govan? — There  are 
a  great  many. 

59419.  Do  you  work  at  all  in  co-operation  with  them? — 
Yes. 

59420.  In  what  way  ? — We  give  all  jDOSsible  information 
to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society.  We  allow  them  to 
consult  our  records  at  any  time,  and  they  give  us  the  same 
facilities. 

59421.  Do  you  thiulc  there  might  be  more  co-o]3eratioii  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  so. 

59422.  How  would  you  propose  to  reach  tliat? — I  think 
that  all  cases  tliat  are  applying  for  relief  should  be  reported 
to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  and  they  ought  to 
report  to  the  parish  tlie  cases  that  apply  to  them  for  relief, 
in  which  case  there  wonkl  be  no  overlapping  between  the 
jiarish  and  the  Charity  Organisation  Society. 

59423.  There  is  overlapjDing  at  present  ? — Yes. 

59424.  And  accordingly  not  the  most  efficient  adminis- 
tration 1 — I  think  so. 

59425.  There  was  recently  a  strike  among  the  boiler- 
makers  in  Govan  ? — Yes. 

59426.  Was  there  an  increased  number  of  applications 
then  ? — No,  there  was  a  number  for  a  few  months,  but  these 
applications  were  from,  say,  the  parents  of  the  strikers— 
they  were  not  from  themselves,  of  course. 

59427.  Have  you  any  charity  in  Govan  called  the  Poor 
Children's  Dinner-table  Society  ? — No. 

59428.  You  cannot  say  whether,  during  that  strike,  fewer 
children  than  usual  came  to  the  dinner-table  ? — I  cannot 
speak  to  that. 

59429.  {Dr  Dow  lies.)  What  would  be  the  greatest  distance 
that  an  applicant  would  have  to  come  to  the  Parish  Council 
offices? — Three  miles,  perhaps.  Of  course,  I  might  explain 
tliat  they  can  all  apply  in  the  districts  in  which  they  live. 

59430.  That  would  be  optional  to  all  ?— Yes. 
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59431.  To  whom  would  they  apply  ? — To  the  jjersous  in 
charge  of  the  dispensaries. 

59432.  What  would  the  dispenser  do  ? — He  would  take 
a  note  of  the  name  and  report  it  to  nie,  and  then  I  would 
send  an  officer  to  make  the  usual  investigations. 

59433.  When  would  the  report  reach  you  ? — At  once. 

59434.  In  an  ordinary  case  of  sickness,  not  of  urgent 
character,  how  long  would  it  take  before  the  doctor  received 
charge  of  the  patient  ? — When  an  applicant  calls  he  is  given 
an  order  to  the  doctor,  and  it  depends  on  himself  when 
he  goes  to  the  doctor.  If  the  i^erson  is  not  fit  to  go  to 
the  doctor,  then  the  doctor  calls  immediately  on  getting 
intimation. 

59435.  Is  that  first  application  to  the  doctor  rather  for 
the  purpose  of  examination  as  to  whether  the  person  is  an 
able-bodied  person  or  not  ? — Quite. 

59436.  And  not  for  the  purposes  of  treatment  % — If  need 
be.  First  of  all  we  have  got  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  the 
person  is  not  able-bodied  ;  and  if  the  doctor  finds  that  he  is 
not  able-bodied  he  puts  him  on  treatment  at  once. 

59437.  Is  that  invariably  the  case  with  you  ? — Yes. 

59438.  Is  there  any  direction  to  the  doctors  to  do  that  1 
—Yes. 

59439.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  the  practice  gene- 
rally in  Scotland  1 — I  think  not. 

59440.  Isn't  it  the  fact  that  the  doctor  would  regard 
that  first  examination  merely  as  an  examination  for  the 
purpose  of  classification  ? — Yes. 

59441.  And  in  such  a  case  it  might  be  some  time  before 
the  doctor  received  charge  of  the  sick  person  ? — It  might 
be. 

59442.  Do  you  find  any  variation  in  the  projDortion  of 
appeals  coming  from  individual  councillors? — No. 

59443.  Although  their  views  may  differ  rather  widely  on 
matters  of  relief  'I — The  appeals  are  so  very  few.  Where 
you  have  a  committee,  consisting  of  say  four,  who  decide 
that  an  applicant  should  be  relieved  in  a  certain  way,  if 
there  is  a  majority  in  favour  of  the  applicant  being  so  re- 
lieved, then  theie  is  no  appeal — at  least,  not  in  many 
cases. 

59444.  I  was  thinking  rather  of  the  appeal  from  a  com- 
mittee where  one  is  a  quorum  ?— But  the  committee,  as  a 
rule,  all  attend. 

59445.  It  does  not  often  happen  that  there  is  only  one  ? — 
No,  except  in  a  holiday  month  or  something  like  that. 
The  committee  meetings  are  very  well  attended  indeed. 

59446.  In  the  statement  of  the  cost  of  your  home  at 
Bute,  does  the  4s.  lid.  cover  the  upkeep  of  the  establish- 
ment ? — It  is  a  rented  place. 

59447.  It  includes  the  rent  ?— Yes. 

59448.  And  the  medical  care  of  the  children  ? — Yes. 

59449.  And  the  travelling  expenses  of  those  who  go  to 
Bee  them? — Yes.  For  the  last  year  the  figure  was  5s.  7d. 
a  week. 

59450.  So  it  has  gone  up  rather  ? — Yes. 

59451.  Wliat  is  the  cause  of  that  ? — We  have  had  a  good 
deal  of  extra  expense  in  connection  with  the  garden  and 
other  things. 

59452.  Establishment  charges  ? — Yes. 

59453.  There  has  not  been  any  oiitbreak  among  the 
children  ? — No. 

59454.  With  regard  to  the  maternity  cases  in  Govan,  do 
a  large  proportion  of  the  poor  come  to  the  Poor  Law  for 
maternity  relief,  lying-in  women  for  confinement  ? — Yes,  a 
good  number  come. 

59455.  Have  you  any  maternity  charities  ? — Yes ;  there 
is  the  Maternity  Hospital  in  Glasgow,  where  they  go  in 
labour.    Of  course  we  take  them  in  at  any  stage. 

59456.  Do  these  charities  attend  them  at  their  own 
homes  ? — Yes,  and  they  also  have  a  nursing  home. 

59457.  You  don't  mention  sickness  specifically  as  one  of 
the  causes  of  pauperism  ? — That  is  implied,  I  think. 

59458.  Is  that  because  you  consider  that  the  sickness  that 
comes  to  you  is  mainly  the  result  of  drink  or  vice,  or  do 
you  i)ut  it  in  a  separate  category  ? — A  separate  category. 

59459.  How  would  you  say  that  sickness  compared  with 
the  causes  of  pauperism  generally  ? — I  would  say  that  80 
per  cent,  anyway  in  the  cases  of  men  not  too  old  to  work. 

59460.  Do  you  find  sickness  often  the  first  step  to  per- 
manent pauperism  ? — Yes. 


59461.  Even  although  the  man  may  have  recovered  from  Sickness  as 
his  sickness  ? — He  is  not  unwilling  to  come  back  to  the  cause  of 
parish  once  he  has  got  there.    A  man  may  have  some  pauperism, 
scruples  in  coming  to  the  parish  the  first  time,  but  he  has 
none  when  coming  back,  when  there  is  only  the  slightest 
thing  the  matter  with  him. 

59162.    Where  do  you  send  your  sick? — We  have  an 
hosjoital  in  connection  with  the  poorhouse. 

59463.  A  separate  building  ? — Yes. 

59464.  What  do  you  do  with  regard  to  the  other  class  of  Co-operation 
cases  that  do  not  require  hospital  treatment  ?— They  go  to  of  Poor  Law 
the  ordinary  wards  of  the  poorhouse.  and  charity. 

59465.  Do  you  send  cases  to  any  infirmaries  or  voluntary 
hospitals  ? — Yes,  we  subscribe  to  the  Victoria  Infirmary  in 
Glasgow. 

59466.  Do  you  pay  for  the  cases  that  are  sent  ? — We  are 
the  same  as  the  ordinary  subscriber  who  subscribes  one 
guinea  and  gets  one  ticket.  It  is  according  to  the  amount 
that  you  subscribe. 

59467.  Could  you  send  an  urgent  case  and  pay  for  it 
independent  of  the  subscriber's  line  ? — No. 

59468.  Would  you  consider  it  desirable  to  have  that 
power? — We  have  that  power  in  the  meantime  by  sub- 
scribing. 

59469.  But  it  might  be  a  case  requiring  rather  special 
treatment  ? — But  the  infirmary  would  take  that  in  from  us 
at  once. 

59470.  Take  the  case  of  children  with  ringworm  ? — They 
would  not  do  that. 

59471.  Is  there  any  place  for  treating  them  hy  modern 
methods  ? — We  have  the  poorhouse  hospital. 

59472.  What  do  you  do  there? — They  get  all  sorts  of 
treatment  there. 

59473.  Have  you  got  modern  electrical  treatment  there  % 
— I  don't  know  that  we  have  that. 

59474.  In  the  investigation  of  cases  would  it  be  an 
assistance  to  you  and  to  your  assistant  inspectors  if  there 
were  penalties  attached  to  false  statements  ? — Yes,  it  would 
be  a  benefit. 

59475.  What  power  do  you  have  in  the  case  of  parents 
obtaining  relief  by  false  representations? — They  may  be 
tried  by  the  procurator-fiscal. 

59476.  Is  that  power  ever  exercised  ? — Very  rarely. 

59477.  (Miss  Kill)  With  regard  to  the  co-operation  with 
the  charities,  is  there  any  system  by  which,  when  a  young 
widow  comes  for  the  first  time  to  the  parish,  you  try  to  get 
her  put  into  a  trade  or  placed  on  a  more  independent 
footing  ?  Does  charity  co-operate  with  you  in  that  way  ? 
— No. 

59478.  If  a  young  person  comes  up  to  you  for  the  first  time, 
the  only  question  is  whether  indoor  or  outdoor  or  no  relief 
shall  be  given  ?— That  is  so. 

59479.  Is  there  no  attempt  to  place  these  people  on  a 
more  independent  footing  at  all  ? — As  a  rule,  a  young 
widow  has  a  family,  and  she  cannot  go  out  and  do  any- 
thing. If  she  attends  to  her  house  and  keeps  her  children 
well,  I  think  she  has  plenty  to  do. 

59480.  You  don't  expect  that  she  really  stays  at  home. 
Of  course  it  must  depend  on  the  age  of  the  children,  but  if 
a  woman  is  taught  ironing  or  cooking  or  anything  of  that 
kind,  she  is  more  able  to  support  herself  ? — Yes. 

59481.  If  she  once  gets  parish  relief,  she  remains  there 
until  the  children  grow  up  ? — Almost  invariably. 

59482.  You  say  it  would  be  well  that  a  list  should  be 
sent  to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society.  Is  there  any 
such  list  sent  now  ? — No. 

59483.  And  there  is  no  power  to  choose  out  hopeful 
cases  to  recommend  to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  ? — 
No. 

59484.  Has  any  scheme  been  proposed  on  either  side  ? — 
No. 

59485.  You  have  a  Charity  Organisation  Society  ? — Yes, 

59486.  Do  they  relieve  Poor  Law  cases  at  all  ? — I  think 
not. 

59487.  You  think  there  is  a  division  between  the  class 
of  cases  that  come  to  you  and  the  class  of  cases  that  go  to 
them  ? — Yes.  They  very  often  refer  cases  to  us  that  are  not 
suitable  for  them. 

_,,       .  .        ,  Rehef  to 

59488.  There  is  no  action  taken  in  connection  with  the  widows  with 
sending  of  cases  from  you  to  them  ? — No.    Sometimes,  of  children. 
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course,  where  a  man  or  woman  comes  who  is  able-bodied 
and  not  a  parish  case,  we  will  occasionally  send  them  to 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society.  That  is,  where  they  are 
able-bodied  and  we  cannot  relieve  them. 

59489.  {Chairman.)  You  say  that  widows  when  once  in 
receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief  generally  remain  in  receipt  of 
that  relief  1 — Yes,  until  the  children  are  working  for  them- 
selves. 

59490.  Do  they  ever  marry  ? — Yes. 

59491.  What  happens  then  ?— Of  course  they  are  taken 
off  the  roll,  and  the  husband  they  marry  presumably  main- 
tains her  and  the  children. 

59492.  So  the  husband  knows  that  if  he  marries  the 
woman  he  has  to  maintain  the  children  ? — Yes. 

59493.  Do  a  considerable  number  of  young  widows 
marry  1 — A  large  number. 

59494.  So  it  has  not  acted  as  a  deterrent  ? — No. 

59495.  {Mrs  Bosanquet.)  How  do  you  pay  the  guardians 
of  your  boarded-out  children  ? — Do  you  mean  the  amonnt  ? 

59496.  No,  the  method  ?— We  pay  quarterly,  in  advance. 

59497.  You  send  the  payments  by  post  ? — Yes,  always. 

59498.  In  a  rural  district  yesterday  I  went  to  see  a 
woman  with  boarded-out  children.  I  found  she  had  left 
the  place  and  handed  the  children  over  to  another  woman. 
Could  that  happen  without  your  knowing? — No. 

59499.  How  would  you  be  informed  of  it  ? — Either  by 
visitation  -  of  course  we  would  not  pay  the  money  to  any- 
one except  the  guardian  that  we  had  appointed. 

59500.  It  might  happen  for  two  or  three  months  before 
you  found  it  out?— It  could  hardly  happen,  I  think. 

59501.  How  would  you  know  in  this  particular  case  ? — 
If  one  guardian  handed  the  children  over  to  another,  she 
would  require  to  get  paid  for  the  keeping  of  these  children. 

59502.  But  she  had  the  money  in  hand  ? — Yes. 

59503.  And  you  would  not  know  until  the  next  pay- 
ment 1 — I  could  hardly  suppose  such  a  case. 

59504.  {The  Bishop  of  Ross.)  Does  not  the  inspector  of 
the  district  where  the  child  is,  look  after  the  child  1 — Very 
often.  We  are  bound  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
intimate  each  case  to  the  inspector  of  the  poor  in  the 
district,  but  the  inspector  does  not  deal  with  the  case  in 
the  ordinary  sense. 

59505.  But  he  keeps  a  general  supervision  1 — I  think  it 
is  rather  superficial. 

59506.  Would  he  not  intimate  to  you  if  there  was  any 
change  of  guardian  ? — If  he  knew  about  it.  We  are  bound 
to  intimate  to  the  inspector  in  all  parishes  where  we  board 
children  out  once  a  year,  and  they  are  supposed  to  take  an 
interest  in  and  supervise  these  children,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  do  not.  In  some  cases  we  pay  a  local  inspector 
for  looking  after  them. 

59507.  (Mrs  Bosanquet.)  As  regards  the  local  inspector 
being  supposed  to  supervise,  some  of  them  have  told  me 
that  they  are  not  supposed  to  do  so  ? — They  are  not  bound 
to  do  it,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  often  do  it. 

59508.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  Is  it  not  this  way  ;  they 
are  not  expected  to  do  it  unless  circumstances  come  under 
their  notice  which  make  it  essential  for  them  to  do  so  ? — 
Yes,  the  idea  being  not  to  associate  the  children  with  the 
parish  at  all.  If  something  glaring  does  occur,  then  the 
local  inspector  will  intimate  to  the  inspector  of  the 
parish  to  which  the  children  belong. 

59509.  When  children  are  sent  to  any  rural  parish,  in- 
timation is  made  by  you  to  the  inspector  of  that  parish 
that  the  children  are  there,  but  he  is  not  supposed  to 
interfere  in  the  least  unless  he  thinks  that  circumstances 
are  such  as  to  call  for  his  interference  ? — That  is  so. 

59510.  {Mr  Oardiner.)  Would  you  desire  to  have  powers 
of  detention  over  the  ins-and-outs  1 — Yes. 

59511.  Would  you  kindly  explain  what  those  powers 
should  be  and  how  they  should  be  exercised  ? — I  should 
say  that  any  person  who  has  been  chargeable  more  than 
three  or  four  times  in  the  year  ought  to  be  compulsorily 
detained  in  a  poorhouse  and  made  to  work. 

59512.  In  a  poorhouse  ? — Yes,  while  they  remain  objects 
of  parochial  relief  ;  but  I  think  that  once  they  are  beyond 
the  stage  of  requiring  parochial  relief,  they  should  be 
further  detained  in  a  penal  colony. 

59513.  Will  you  kindly  explain  that  a  little  bit  ?  You 
said  that  they  should  be  made  to  work  in  a  poorhouse. 
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What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?- 
their  ability. 

59514.  Does  that  mean  breaking  stones,  picking  oakum,  7  June  1907. 
and  so  on  ? — Yes.  d~~7" 

59515.  You  think  that  is  satisfactory  ? — It  has  served  the  powers  to 
purpose  up  till  now.  detain  ins- 

59516.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  results  of  it  in  England  ?  and-outs  in 
 j^Q_  peniil  colony. 

59517.  Have  you  seen  the  results  of  that  kind  of  labour 
on  the  people  in  the  workhouse  there  1 — No. 

59518.  Have  you  any  ideas  about  the  penal  colonies, 
where  they  would  be  situated,  and  the  employment  that 
would  be  given  ? — They  might  have  many  employments. 
We  might  purchase  an  estate  and  work  it  as  a  market 
garden,  or  go  in  for  afforestation. 

59519.  There  is  a  big  difference  there.  As  regards  the 
market  garden  idea,  has  any  such  experiment  come  within 
your  observation  % — No.  Of  course  the  Glasgow  Distress 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  are  negotiating  for 
the  purchase  of  an  estate  just  now,  and  I  think  the  idea  is 
to  have  a  market  garden  there. 

59520.  You  think  the  site  will  be  suitable  for  that 
purpose  ? — Yes,  it  is  within  a  reasonable  distance  from 
the  city. 

59521.  And  the  soil  is  suitable?—!  think  so.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  it  bog  land  which  could  be  reclaimed. 

59522.  And  made  suitable  for  a  market  garden  ?— Yes. 

59523.  Then  as  regards  afforestation  ?— That  is  a  bigger 
question  still. 

59524.  People  often  talk  about  it  ?— Yes. 

59525.  (Mr  Loch.)  With  regard  to  the  question  raised  by 
Mr  Gardiner,  do  you  think  it  is  well  that  when  a  person  is 
more  or  less  a  proven  out-and-in,  the  question  should  be 
further  dealt  with  by  the  Parish  Council  ?  Might  I  suggest 
whether  he  should  not  at  once  be  a  police  question  and 
dealt  with  as  an  incorrigible  more  or  less  ?— Yes,  I  think 
they  might  be  handed  over  to  the  police  for  that  matter. 

59526.  Do  you  think  that  modifying  the  Poor  Law  on 
punishment  lines,  so  to  speak,  is  a  good  development  ?— 
Unless  you  have  something  better  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  have  such  power. 

59527.  Suppose  the  law  were  altered  in  the  way  I  have 
suggested,  would  opinion  in  Scotland  be  against  it  ? — No,  I 
think  not. 

59528.  There  would  be  a  direct  reference  from  the  bench 
to  the  treatment  of  the  cases  by  sending  them  to  what  was 
then  thought  to  be  the  best  kind  of  prison,  probably  an 
open-air  prison  ? — Yes. 

59529.  That  would  meet  your  views  ?— Yes,  if  the  law 
were,  altered  I  would  prefer  it  to  be  altered  in  the  way  you 
suggest,  but  failing  that,  I  think  we  ought  to  have  powers 
of  detention.    I  prefer  your  suggestion,  however. 

59530.  I  take  it  your  position  would  be  that  a  certain 
going  in  and  out  of  the  workhouse  would  imply  incorrigi- 
bility ?— Yes. 

59531.  I  should  like  to  ask  several  points  that  arise  on  Increase  of 
your  statement  which  is  very  interesting.  Has  the  pauper-  pauperism, 
ism  in  Govan  increased  or  not  in  the  last  ten  years  ?— It 

has  increased  very  much. 

59532.  Have  you  figures  with  you  to  show  that  ? — Of 
course  the  population  has  very  largely  increased  also,  but 
the  pauperism  has  increased  in  ratio. 

59533.  If  one  were  quite  successful  with  the  Poor  Law 
work,  might  not  the  population  go  up  and  the  pauperism 
go  down  ? — That  is  not  our  experience. 

59534.  That  is  to  saj^  the  pauperism  has  increased  with 
the  increase  of  population  ? — Yes. 

59535.  What,  roughly,  would  the  pauperism  of  Govan  be 
per  thousand  ? — I  am  not  quite  certain. 

59536.  In  the  table  on  page  8  of  the  "  Eeport  on  the 
'  Administration  of  Poor  Law  Relief  in  Large  Parishes  in 
'  Scotland,"  you  will  notice  that  Glasgow  stands  very  high, 
2,796,  as  compared  with  Govan,  1,319.  Do  you  find  that  the 
incoming  part  of  the  population  is  the  part  that  makes 
your  pauperism, — or  may  I  put  it  as  a  possibility  that  the 
part  that  makes  your  pauperism  of  the  ordinary  sort  is  the 
locally  settled  poor  of  certain  districts  ? — They  are  varied. 
You  have  the  local  poor  and  you  have  also  the  incomer. 

59537.  Does  the  incomer  in  many  cases  prove  at  an 
early  stage  of  his  coming  in  to  be  an  applicant  for  relief  ? — 
No. 
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59538.  Does  it  not  follow  that  in.  the  main  the  pauperism 
is  rather  the  silt  of  previous  years  ? — I  think  in  the  majority 
of  instances  that  is  so. 

59539.  One  wishes  if  one  could  to  keep  this  pauperism 
down  ? — No  doubt. 

59540.  I  should  like  to  go  through  one  or  two  points 
having  that  in  view.  You  have  stated  very  clearly  on  the 
first  page  of  your  memorandum  the  system  you  adopt.  Do 
you  think  that  the  medical  examination  is  a  reality,  and 
such  a  reality  that  it  in  any  way  forms  a  deterrent  which 
is  one  way  of  stopj)ing  pauperism  ? — It  is  a  reality,  but  I 
don't  know  that  it  acts  as  a  deterrent  to  applicants. 

59541.  Do  you  adopt  it  because  of  this  able-bodied  ques- 
tion, that  is  a  man  not  being  able  to  ajjply  qmi  being 
able-bodied  ? — Every  case  is  referred  to  a  medical  man. 
We  are  bound  to  do  that  by  the  orders  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board. 

59542.  That  is  quite  distinctive  in  Scotland  as  against 
what  we  have  in  England  ? — Yes. 

59543.  You  are  satisfied  in  the  interests  of  the  local 
administration,  apart  from  the  special  law  of  Scotland  as 
to  the  able-bodied,  that  that  is  good  1 — Yes. 

59544.  What  is  your  reason  for  thinking  so  ? — You  get  to 
know  exactly  the  position  of  every  applicant,  and,  of  course, 
you  determine  the  kind  of  relief  you  are  going  to  give  by 
the  certificate  of  the  doctor. 

59545.  And  you  get  facts  which  would  not  transpire  on 
an  ordinary  investigation  ? — Undoubtedly. 

59546.  Taking  your  system  of  adndnistration  as  sketched 
in  your  statement,  do  you  find  that  in  fact  it  comes  to  this, 
that  without  the  aid  of  yourself  and  your  assistants  you 
could  not  carry  out  the  necessary  control  at  the  various 
relief  centres  where  the  cases  are  considered  1 — Without 
assistance  of  the  assistants  you  mean  ? 

59547.  Yes?— No. 

59548.  They  practically  have  to  be  parties  in  some 
measure  to  every  decision  1 — Yes. 

59549.  That  is  the  issue,  I  think,  which  makes  the 
success  or  failure  of  your  system  1 — No  doubt. 

Points  of  ^  59550.  You  lay  stress  upon  the  payment  of  the  aliments 
importance^  in  -yveekly  and  fortnightly,  and  you  describe  your  system  as 
strict  admini-  recommending  outdoor  relief,  or  indoor  reli(;f,  or  nothing. 

If  I  have  rightly  stated  the  fact,  and  we  have  in  view  the 
reduction  of  pauperism,  do  you  think  that  this  system, 
with  this  investigation  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  brings  out 
points  in  the  case  upon  which  you  might  act  with  a  view  to 
the  reduction  of  pauperism  ? — Yes,  it  does. 

59551.  What  are  the  points  which  it  brings  out  upon 
which  you  or  somebody  else  might  act  with  a  view  to  the 
reduction  of  pauperism  ? — By  careful  investigation  of  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  aj^plicants,  and  their  charactw  and 
relatives,  and  so  on,  you  would  be  able  to  form  an  opinion 
as  to  whether  relief  should  be  given  or  not,  and  you  would 
act  accordingly. 

59552.  Suppose  it  is  a  question  rather  of  character  or  the 
possibility  of  the  oldest  girl  or  child  doing  something  for 
the  family  and  so  raising  the  wage,  or  a  matter  of  starting 
them  in  some  new  way,  would  you  say  that  any  one  of 
these  three  things  would  come  to  you  with  a  view  of  an 
abolition  of  the  pauperism  ? — They  would  be  all  taken  into 
account. 

59553.  You  would  have  to  act  by  way  of  a  gift,  of  an 
allowance,  and  that  solely  ? — It  depends  whether  the  woman 
has  any  dependent  children. 

59554.  But  it  would  be  a  larger  or  a  lesser  allowance  ? — 
Yes  ;  the  earnings  of  any  one  member  of  the  family  would 
be  a  factor  in  deciding  the  amount  of  the  allowance. 

59555.  Relatives  would  not  come  in  except  as  helpers  ? — 
No. 

59556.  And  no  stress  could  be  placed  upon  them  to  take 
one  child  over  or  to  do  anything  of  that  kind  1 — No  ;  we 
would  not  ask  them  to  do  so. 

59557.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  it  is  a  fair  statement  whether 
or  not  you  think  that  it  is  possible  to  reduce  pauperism 
very  largely  on  the  basis  of  such  work  as  this,  however 
carefully  it  be  organised  ? — No. 

59558.  And  therefore  you  must  look  elsewhere  for  that  ? 
—Yes. 


stration. 
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59559.  When  cases  that  fall  on  your  rates  take  to  drink 
and  so  on,  you  find  that  out  by  your  quick  and  surprise 
visitations,  and  the  poorhouse  is  immediately  offered  ? — 
Yes. 


59560.  I  suppose  most  people  would  say  that  drink  is  a  Pauper 
large  factor  in  making  pauperism  ? — Yes.  inebriates. 

59561.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  right  or  proper  in 
these  cases  where  one  has  a  suspicion  to  deal  with  the  case 
entirely  difi^erently  ?  I  suppose  that  ins-and-outs  are 
usually  persons  who  are  addicted  to  drink  ? — Yes,  but  I 
don't  refer  to  the  ins-and-outs  in  paragraph  19. 

59562.  I  did  not  mean  that.  I  mean  that  you  have  in 
these  cases  elements  which  show  you  that  there  is  drink, 
and  no  relief  will  do  much  service  to  them,  and  you  offer 
them  the  poorhouse.  When  you  have  them  in  the  poor- 
house  they  go  out  again.  Do  yoii  think  that  in  drink  cases 
there  ought  to  be  a  different  policy  which  should  be  more 
deterrent  or  reformatory  ? — If  you  could  adopt  something 
that  could  make  them  reform,  then  it  would  be  a  good 
thing. 

59563.  Do  you  think  it  might  be  that  even  cases  of  this 
kind  should  be  dealt  with  at  an  early  stage  in  some  other 
than  the  workhouse,  and  with  detention  1 — Yes,  I  think  so. 

59564.  That,  too,  would  be  a  means  of  showing  what  was 
implied  by  an  application  of  the  Poor  Law  1 — Yes. 

59565.  You  speak  very  strongly  in  paragraph  36  when  Dangers  of 
you  say  that  one  of  the  great  disadvantages  of  the  indoor  aggregation  of 
relief  system  is  the  herding  together  of  the  very  bad,  the  inefBcients, 
vicious,  and  the  weakly  ? — Yes. 

59566.  Do  you  think  that  the  poorhouse  as  it  stands  at 
present  almost  of  necessity  lends  itself  to  this  herding  1 — I 
think  so. 

59567.  Do  you  think  by  classification  j^ou  can  so  keep 
people  apart  that  this  evil  may  be  avoided  ? — No. 

59568.  So  in  using  workhouses  for  these  various  classes 
of  cases  one  is  making  workhouses  rather  a  centre  for  these 
people  than  a  preventer  of  pauperism  1 — Yes,  I  think  that 
follows. 

59569.  There  are  several  other  points  I  should  like  to  Method  of  ad- 
ask  with  regard  to  outside  inquiries,  inquiries  with  regard  miuistration 
to  cases  which  you  are  dealing  with,  and  about  which  other  and  extent  of 
Parish  Councils  might  possibly  have  information,  because  investigation, 
the  applicant,  although  he  might  have  a  settlement  with 
you,  might  be  better  known  in  another  parish.    How  do 
you  get  the  information  ? — By  personal  investigations.  An 
officer  does  all  that  work. 

59570.  If  you  have  a  case  in  Edinburgh,  do  you  send  an 
officer  here  ?—  Yes. 

59571.  Is  that  not  a  very  expensive  way  of  doing  it? — 
Yes,  but  it  is  the  only  way. 

59572.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  arrange  that  Poor  Law 
units  should  make  inquiries  at  each  other  ? — Yes,  but  they 
make  inquiries  to  suit  themselves. 

59573.  That  is  to  say,  the  organisation  of  the  Poor  Law 
relief  is  on  a  somewhat  competitive  basis  ? — Yes. 

59574.  And  you  cannot  trust  one  another,  so  to  speak  ? — 
I  would  not  say  that  quite,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth 
in  it. 

59575.  Seriously,  is  it  not  a  very  expensive  method  to 
send  an  outsider  to  a  place  that  he  may  not  know  well  him- 
self, and  be  therefore  not  so  well  qualified  to  obtain  infor- 
mation ? — Most  of  the  inquiries  we  make  at  other  towns  are 
on  the  question  of  settlement,  and  that  is  where  the  expense 
comes  in. 

59576.  But  I  am  thinking  only  of  information  at  present. 
You  want  the  fullest  information  ? — At  present  the  local 
inspector  takes  charge  of  all  your  paupers ;  he  pays  them 
and  visits  them,  and  he  ought  to  be  able  to  advi.se  the 
inspector  of  the  jjarish  of  settlement  of  any  change  that  may 
occur. 

59577.  That  is  to  say,  the  local  inspector,  not  in  the 
parish  where  the  applicant  is  residing,  but  in  the  parish 
from  which  information  is  wanted  ? — No.  You  instanced 
a  case  in  Edinburgh  ;  the  inspector  of  Edinburgh  looks 
after  that  case  and  gets  the  information  so  far  as  he  can 
regarding  the  character,  settlement,  and  so  on ;  but  if  he 
finds  that  the  settlement  of  this  person  is  in  the  parish  of 
Govan,  or  likely  to  be,  then  he  claims  upon  me,  and  I  have 
to  satisfy  myself  whether  the  settlement  is  in  the  parish  of 
Govan  or  not,  and  that  is  where  the  exj^ense  comes  in. 

59578.  What  has  struck  me  in  going  through  a  great 
many  of  the  papers  is  this,  that  outside  what  a  man  could 
pick  up  in  the  twenty-four  hours  that  follow  the  application 
there  is  very  little  information  on  the  papers  ? — Yes. 

59579.  If  the  man  had  done  all  kind  of  evil  things  he 
would  not  be  found  out  ? — No. 

59580.  You  don't  think  at  present  it  is  possible  that  one 
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council  should  help  another  by  giving  information  ? — It  is 
quite  possible. 

59581.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  Is  that  not  done  now 
apart  from  settlement  questions? — In  some  cases  it  is.  I 
know  cases  where  the  local  inspectors  never  call  upon 
them.  They  sim^jly  pay  them  the  money,  and  they  don't 
seem  to  take  any  interest  at  all  in  the  poor  of  other 
parishes. 

59582.  But  that  is  not  in  accordance  with  regulations  ? — 
No,  I  know  it  is  not,  but  it  is  done  nevertheless. 

if  59583.  (Mr  Loch.)  You  have  made  a  very  interesting 

neut,  statement  about  settlement.  If  one  takes  the  figures  you 
put  down  in  your  statement,  it  would  seem  that,  balancing 
your  accounts,  you  have  only  a  small  margin  of  difterence  1 
—Yes. 

59584.  That  is  to  sav,  taking  the  year  round  you  are 
nearly  £3,000  out  ?— Yes. 

59585.  What  do  you  suppose  is  the  cost  of  the  official 
work  connected  with  settlement  in  the  course  of  a  year  ? 
Would  it  be  somewhat  apjiroaching  the  sum  of  £1,000,  or 
£2,000  or  so  ? — No,  it  would  not  be  so  much  as  that. 

59586.  Even  if  you  took  the  time  of  each  officer  given  to 
it  and  allocated  so  much  of  that  to  the  charge  ? — No,  it 
would  not  be  anything  like  that  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

59587.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  lay  aside  the 
settlement  system  ? — I  would  like  that  to  be  done. 

59588.  And  concentrate  whatever  ability  was  left  on 
other  things  ? — Yes. 

59589.  Do  you  think  it  would  greatly  enlarge  the  charges 
that  fall  on  you  ?—  I  think  not. 

59590.  I  notice  in  one  case  in  your  table,  at  the  top  of 
page  5,  the  difference  is  in  favour  of  Govan,  so  apparently 
you  liave  made  a  little  money  ? — No,  that  is  the  number  of 
claims  admitted. 

59591.  So  you  may  score  on  claims,  and  yet  lose 
money  on  the  whole  year  ? — Yes.  It  has  been  said  that  it 
would  lead  to  extravagance,  but  I  cannot  see  it.  I  don't 
think  it  would. 

59592.  It  would  not  greatly  throw  out  the  system  of  the 
Poor  Law  in  Scotland  if  settlement  disappeared,  so  far  as 
you  are  concerned  ? — No. 

■rteJ  59593.  I  want  some  more  information  on  the  question  of 

and       husbands  or  fathers  who  go  away  and  desert  their  people, 
en,         I  want  to  know  whether  you  think  it  necessary  that  in 
these  cases  chargeability  should  be  a  sine  qua  non.  At 
present  the  woman  has  to  make  herself  chargeable,  and  then 
you  take  action  1 — -Yes. 

59594.  Suppose  this  were  an  off"ence  in  the  law,  and 
chargeability  was  not  a  condition,  do  you  think  that  would 
be  better? — Yes,  I  think  so.  There  are  many  women  who 
become  chargeable  to  tlie  parish  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
their  husbands  apprehem  led. 

59595.  In  the  present  system,  if  the  case  is  settled  on 
the  basis  of  a  fine,  do  you  get  that  money  back  ? — Always. 
We  don't  care  for  fines  in  cases  of  that  kind. 

59596.  But  you  do  get  it  back  ?— Yes. 

59597.  Do  you  find  that  the  wife  is  maintained,  or  does 
the  husband  get  away  after  a  short  time,  and  leave  her  as 
she  was  before  ? — Yes. 

59598.  There  is  therefore  no  continuing  power  ? — No. 

59599.  Is  there  imprisonment  in  many  cases? — Not  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned.  When  you  apprehend  a  man  you 
hear  his  story,  and  of  course  the  two  stories  do  not  agree 
by  any  means.  You  often  find  that  the  wife  has  really 
been  tlie  cause  of  the  man  leaving  her  for  some  reason  or 
other. 

59G00.  Do  you  find  tliere  is  collusion  between  them  ? — 
Not  very  frequently. 

59601.  Desertion  is  a  continuing  offence  in  law, — after 
six  months  you  can  prosecute  again  ? — You  can  prosecute 
at  any  time. 

59602.  Do  you  find  that  in  many  instances  you  continued 
to  prosecute  for  continued  desertion  ? — Yes. 

59603.  In  how  many  cases  of  desertion  coming  before 
you  do  you  take  action  ?— Do  you  mean  the  proportion  ? 

59604.  Yes.    Do  you  take  action  in  most  cases  ? — Yes. 

59605.  And  are  you  successful  ? — Yes,  almost  invariably. 

59606.  Do  you  find  that  you  are  dealing  year  by  year 
with  a  larger  number  of  deserted  cases  ? — Not  for  the  last 
few  years  back. 


59607.  In  the  case  of  illegitimate  children,  where  the     ^fr  John 

father  runs  away,  is  it  your  rule  that  you  can  take  no  Mitchell. 

action  till  the  child  is  born  ? — There  is  no  action  taken  till  „         r  „ 
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the  child  IS  liorn.   , 

59608.  And  by  that  time  you  find  that  the  man  is  away  ?  Deserted 
 Yes  wives  and 

*  ,1,0  children. 

59609.  In  such  cases  are  you  able  to  apprehend  the  man  i 
— You  must  prove  the  paternity  first. 

59610.  But  in  a  case  where  the  man  has  gone  away,  are 
you  able  to  apprehend  him? — Not  until  you  prove  the 
paternity. 

5961 1.  In  regard  to  proving  that,  is  the  woman's  evidence 
admitted  ? — Yes. 

59612.  You  have  to  wait  till  she  is  able,  after  the  con- 
finement, to  give  her  evidence  ? — Yes. 

59613.  And  then  the  magistrate  decides  as  to  the  pater- 
nity on  the  evidence,  and  then  you  proceed  to  catch  the 
man  ? — Yes. 

59614.  When  all  that  is  over,  do  you  manage  to  get  him  ? 
—Yes. 

59615.  In  how  many  cases  out  of  100  do  you  get  the 
man  ?  — I  should  say  that  we  get  him  in  75  per  cent,  of  the 
cases.    I  mean  of  all  deserters  of  wives  or  children. 

59616.  {Mr  Patten-MacDoiujall.)  But  you  only  try  where 
you  think  you  are  likely  to  get  him.  You  must  know 
where  the  man  is? — We  make  all  inquiries  possible,  and 
we  publish  a  list  of  deserters  once  a  year,  and  distribute 
that  list  throughout  the  country. 

59617.  {Mr  Loch.)  Do  you  think  that  would  apply 
generally  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

59618.  You  raise  the  question  of  taxation  in  the  latter  Valuation  and 
]3art  of  your  statement.    The  effect  of  the  present  state  of  assessment, 
things  is  that  deductions  are  made  on  the  entries  in  valua- 
tion roll  in  view  of  certain  points,  insurance  and  so  on  ? — 

Yes. 

59619.  And  then  you  have  to  levy  your  taxes  on  the 
valuation  roll  ? — Subject  to  the  deduction. 

59620.  The  law  requires  that  a  deduction  shall  be  made 
on  your  levy,  so  that  it  is  practically  made  twice  over  ? — 
Yes. 

59621.  Is  there  any  general  feeling  in  Scotland  that 
money  which  should  be  paid  in  taxation  justly  is  thus  lost  ? 
—Yes. 

59622.  You  think  that  a  change  should  be  made  in  the 
interests  of  Poor  Law  administration  ? — Yes,  I  think  every 
parish  in  Scotland  will  want  it. 

59623.  The  Society  of  Inspectors  in  Scotland  would  be 
in  favour  of  a  change,  for  instance  ? — Yes. 

59624.  {Professor  Smart.)  I  think  you  work  in  close  co- 
operation with  Glasgow  ? — Yes. 

59625.  You  follow  very  much  the  same  principles? — 
Yes,  very  much  the  same  principles. 

59626.  In  regard  to  your  informal  scale  for  widows  and  Relief  to 
children,  do  you  give  3s.  per  child  to  any  number  of  widows  with 
children  ? — Yes,  where  there  is  no  other  income.  children. 

59627.  And  do  you  allow  anything  for  the  mother? — 
No. 

59628.  Conceivably  in  such  a  case  the  income  of  the 
widow  maintained  by  you  might  be  very  much  above  the 
income  wluch  she  would  get  by  work  ? — Yes. 

59629.  You  face  that  ?— Yes. 

59630.  And  you  consciously  give  relief  in  order  to  keep 
the  woman  ? — Yes.  For  instance,  we  have  a  woman  on  the 
roll  who  gets  21s.  a  week  from  us.  In  addition  to  that  she 
has  clothing  for  her  dependants,  school,  medicines,  drugs, 
and  so  on,  and  she  is  really  in  some  cases  a  great  deal  better 
off  now  as  a  widow  than  she  was  as  a  wife. 

59631.  I  think  you  said  that  as  regards  board ed-out  Roarded-out 
children,  as  a  rule  they  are  not  known  to  be  Poor  Law  children, 
children  ? — That  is  so. 

59632.  Would  you  apply  that  to  a  place  like  lona  ? — I 
do  not  know. 

59633.  Or  Arran? — We  have  a  number  of  children 
there,  and  I  do  not  know  that  they  are  known  as  Poor  Law 
children. 

59634.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  practically  all 
boarded-out  children  look  upon  their  parents  as  adopted 
parents,  or  that  the  guardians  look  upon  the  children  as 
adopted  children  ? — Almost  invariably.     As  a  matter  of 
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fact  we  don't  get  them  wlieii  tliey  reach  the  age  of  fourteen  ; 
they  simply  become  one  of  the  family. 

59635.  The  same  family  will  go  on  taking  other  children  ? 
— Yes. 

59636.  And  they  may  have  a  numerous  adojited  family  ? 
— We  always  take  into  account  the  number  of.  persons  in 
the  house,  and  if  we  saw  that  they  were  having  too  many 
in  the  house  we  would  not  send  any  more. 

59637.  You  send  your  children  as  far  away  as  possible 
from  Govau  ? — In  some  cases  only.  We  do  not  as  a  rule 
send  them  far  away  except  where  we  are  taking  them  from 
dissolute  parents.  We  of  course  send  them  away  then  so 
as  to  get  them  away  from  the  environment  altogether,  and 
so  that  their  friends  may  not  get  at  them, 

59638.  How  far  north  do  you  send  them  ? — As  far  as 
Oban  and  Aberdeenshire,  Dundee  and  Broughty  Ferry 
district,  Islay,  and  so  on. 

59639.  Do  you  consider  there  is  more  need  for  a  distress 
committee  in  large  towns  now  than  there  ever  has  been  t — 
Yes. 

59640.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  is  emphasised  by  the 
impossibility  of  relieving  able-bodied  persons  ?— No  doubt. 

59641.  A  great  many  cases  come  before  the  distress  com- 
mittee who  otherwise  would  come  before  the  Poor  Law  1 — 
Yes,  cases  of  men  too  old  to  get  work  and  yet  able-bodied. 
These  men  are  coming  before  the  distress  committees  now 
and  getting  work. 

59642.  You  are  rather  glad  that  they  should  be  clear  of 
the  Poor  Law  1— If  they  are  objects  of  "parochial  relief  I  do 
not  mind  personally. 

59643.  You  do  not  find  any  stigma  attaching  to  the 
distress  committees  1 — No. 

59644.  There  is  not  the  stigma  that  there  certainly  is 
with  the  Poor  Law  ? — That  is  so. 

59645.  {Mr  Loch.)  You  manage  to  evade  the  parents  by 
taking  the  children  a  distance  1— Yes. 

59646.  Would  it  be  better  to  fix  a  higher  age  of  control  ? 
—Yes. 

59647.  {Chairman.)  But  do  you  evade  the  parents  by 
tatiing  the  children  away  a  distance  ? — Yes. 

59648.  Though  the  parent,  if  he  knew  where  the  child 
was,  might  enforce  his  custody  ?— They  forcibly  take  the 
children  away  when  they  can. 

59649.  That  is  to  say,  that  of  the  boarded-out  children 
there  would  be  a  certain  number  whom  the  Parish  Council 
had  adopted,  and  you  would  have  control  over  them  to  a 
certain  age  independent  of  the  parent,  but  there  would  be 
a  lot  of  cases  where,  if  the  parent  found  the  child  out,  he 
might  remove  it  1 — Yes. 

59650.  If  the  law  was  altered  as  Mr  Loch  said,  you  would 
have  to  define  the  cases  in  which  the  parents  should  be  de- 
prived of  the  control  of  the  child  ? — Yes. 

59651.  You  would  have  to  extend  the  present  disability 
of  the  parent  ? — Yes,  of  course  as  a  rule  where  we  take 
children  away  from  parents,  the  parents  do  not  care  two- 
pence what  becomes  of  the  children, 

59652.  Until  they  arrive  at  a  »ertain  age  ? — Yes,  they 
look  after  them  when  they  are  fit  to  work. 

59653.  {Mr  Booth.)  Can  they  usually  find  them  ?— Yes, 
unfortunately. 

59654.  {The  Bishop  of  Ross.)  Do  they  induce  many  of 
the  children  to  return  to  them  when  they  are  over  fourteen 
years  of  age  ? — Yes. 

59655.  And  these  children  are  largely  lost,  I  suppose  ? — 
Yes. 

59656.  Your  parish  is  divided  into  seven  districts  for 
administrative  purposes,  and  each  has  an  assistant  inspector 
and  medical  officer  ? — Yes. 

59657.  You  have  told  us  that  the  medical  ofilcer  has  to 
examine  each  applicant  for  relief  ? — That  is  so. 

59658.  Are  those  examinations  made  by  the  officer  of  the 
district  from  which  the  applicants  come  ? — Yes,  they  are 
made  by  the  outside  medical  officer  of  the  district. 

59659.  You  have  some  8,000  applications  in  the  year? — 
Yes. 

59660.  So  each  ofiicer  would  have  about  1,000  examina- 
tions to  make  ? — Yes. 

59661.  The  population  of  your  parish  is  nearly  350,0001 
—Yes. 


59662.  So  there  would  be  some  50,000  in  each  officer's 
district  ? — Yes,  some  have  more  and  some  less. 

59663.  Is  any  of  the  medical  officers  a  whole-time  officer  ? 
—No. 

59664.  They  all  have  private  practice  1 — Yes. 

59665.  About  what  salary  do  you  pay  them? — £100  a  Salary  and 
year  each,  and  then  they  have  certain  other  fees  in  addition,  fees  of  Poor 

59666.  Vaccination  fees  ?-Yes,  and  other  fees.  Officere^'^'''*^ 

59667.  Can  you  put  forward  a  rough  estimate  of  what 
those  additional  fees  will  come  to  ? — I  should  say  about 
£15  on  the  average. 

59668.  There  are  nearly  1,200  inmates  in  the  house  ? — 
Yes. 


59669.  I  suppose  the  majority 
Presbyterians? — I  think  so. 


of  these  would 
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be  Creeds  of  and 
religious 

59670.  You  will  have  a  large  number  of  Episcopalians  to'"umato*"' 
and  Roman  Catholics  1 — Not  so  many  Episcopalians,  but  ' 
we  have  Roman  Catholics  and  Presbyterians. 

59671.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  Episcopalians  and 
how  many  Roman  Catholics  you  will  have  ? — I  could  not 
say  oft'-hand,  but  I  could  get  the  information. 

59672.  There  is  a  chaplaia  ;  I  supijose  he  belongs  to  the 
Church  of  Scotland  ? — Yes. 

59673.  What  provision  is  made  for  the  Catholics  and 
Episcopalians  ? — The  parish  priest  attends  to  the  Catholics, 
and  we  pay  him  a  salary.  1  am  not  aware  that  we  have 
any  Episcopalians  in  the  poorhouse. 

59674.  There  is  no  provision  made  for  them? — I  do  not 
think  we  have  any. 

59675.  I  suppose  the  one  Presbyterian  minister  attends 
to  all  the  Presbyterian  sections  ? — Yes. 

59676.  You  do  not  make  any  distinctions  between  the  | 
churches  ? — No. 

59677.  Does  the  priest  say  mass  on  Sundays  ? — Yes. 

59678.  Is  it  in  the  same  room  as  the  room  that  is  used  * 
for  the  Presbyterian  services  ? — No,  there  is  a  separate  ' 
room. 

59679.  There  is  one  point  with  regard  to  your  valuation  Valuation  and 
in  paragraph  74.    You  say  that  there  was  a  Valuation  Act  assessment, 
jjassed  in  1854  providing  for  uniform  valuation  of  lande 

and  heritages  in  Scotland.  N(jw  was  that  uniform  valua- 
tion ever  made  ? — The  intention  of  the  Legislature  was  to 
make  a  uniform  system,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,,  it  is  not 
unifoi'm. 

59680.  That  was  the  intention  of  the  Act? — Yes. 

59681 .  A  central  body  was  to  value  the  whole  country, 
but  it  was  not  compulsory  ? — That  is  so. 

59682.  {Mr  Palten-MacDoagall.)  There  is  uniform 
valuation  all  over  Scotland  ;  there  is  an  official  whose  duty 
it  is  to  value  lands  and  heritages  every  year  ? — Yes,  the 
assessor  does  that. 

59683.  {The  Bishop  of  Russ.)  It  is  not  in  the  hands,  of  the 
Parish  Council  ? — No. 

59684.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  For  Poor  Law  assess- 
ment purposes  the  assessor  takes  the  valuation  roll,  and 
you  make  these  deductions  ? — We  take  the  valuation  roll 
as  given  by  the  assessor,  and  then  make  the  deductions  in 
levying  the  assessments.  The  assessor  at  the  present  time 
hi  fixing  the  value  of  any  given  subject  takes  into  account 
certain  deductions  for  repairs,  insurance,  and  so  on,  and 
then  fixes  the  value.  When  it  comes  to  the  Parish  Council 
another  deduction  is  taken  oft',  and  that  is  what  we  com- 
plain of. 

59685.  {Chairman.)  There  is  a  double  deduction  ? — -Yes. 
What  we  want  is  this  ;  let  the  assessor  jjut  what  he  con- 
siders to  be  the  value  of  the  subject  on  to  the  roll,  and  let  us 
assess  upon  that,  let  us  assess  upon  the  value  as  appearing 
in  the  roll. 

59686.  {The  Bishop  of  Ross.)  For  what  purposes  are  the 
assessoi-'s  valuation  used  ? — For  all  purposes. 

59687.  You  have  to  make  a  further  deduction  for  the 
poor  rates  ? — Yes. 

59688.  Is  the  valuation  made  by  the  assessor  used  as  it 
stands  for  any  purjiose  ? — Yes,  it  is  used  for  police  purposes. 
Tile  town  councils  make  no  deductions. 

59689.  {Mr  Patten-MncDoiujall.)  It  is  used  for  burgh  and 
countv  rates  and  all  purposes  except  parochial  purposes  ? — 
Yes.  " 

59690.  {The  Bishop  of  Ross.)  From  what  funds  are  your 
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ahtion  and  roads  and  bridges  made  in  Scotland  1  Who  collects  the 
ssesment.     money  ? — The  county  councils. 

59691.  That  is  done  on  the  assessor's  valuation  without 
any  deduction  1 — Yes. 

59692.  You,  with  regard  to  the  poor  rate,  are  put  in  a 
worse  condition  than  any  other  public  body  ? — Yes. 

59693.  And  you  want  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  others  ?— Yes,  as  the  town  council  and  county 
council. 

59694.  {Chairman.)  What  was  the  origin  of  the  deduc- 
tion ?— It  was  in  the  37  th  section  of  the  Poor  Law  Act. 

59695.  {Mr  Palten-MacDougall.)  You  would  achieve  what 
you  want  by  a  repeal  of  that  section  1 — Yes.  *  The  Act  of 
1854  ought  to  have  over-ridden  that.  I  think  it  was  a 
mistake.  In  the  last  case  that  was  heard,  Lord  Dunedin 
said  that  there  was  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  the  view  that 
Parish  Councils  took,  and  had  it  not  been  for  previous 
decisions  of  the  Court,  he  would  have  taken  their  view  ; 
but  of  course  he  could  not  do  so. 

59696.  {Chairman.)  What  is  the  origin  of  the  clause  in 
the  Act  of  1845  ? — I  don't  know.  It  seems  a  ridiculous 
thing  altogether,  because  there  is  no  one  benefited  one  bit 
by  it. 

59697.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  Within  different  parishes 
there  are  different  deductions  ? — Yes. 

59698.  They  are  most  variable  all  over  Scotland  ? — Yes. 
We  give  the  Glasgow  Corporation  Tramways  Department 
a  deduction  of  86  per  cent.  ;  it  is  not  worth  while  assessing 
at  all. 

59699.  {The  Bishop  of  Boss.)  There  was  an  Act  passed  for 
Ireland  in  1862,  and  under  that  Act  the  whole  country 
was  valued.  That  valuation  is  used  for  all  purposes  with- 
out any  deduction  ;  it  is  used  for  city  rates,  income  tax, 
Poor  Law  purposes,  and  so  on,  without  any  deduction  what- 
soever ? — That  is  what  we  want.  It  is  absurd,  because, 
after  all,  the  rates  have  to  be  got  and  they  must  be  collected 
all  over.    It  is  only  large  companies  that  benefit  by  this. 

59700.  And  the  burden  is  thrown  on  the  poorer  members 
of  the  community  ? — There  is  no  doubt  of  that. 

59701.  (Mr  Booth.)  I  suppose  the  relief  committees  meet 
ees.     on  different  days  1 — Yes. 

59702.  Are  you  always  present  ? — Yes. 

59703.  You  act,  in  fact,  as  a  sort  of  assessor  1 — Yes. 

59704.  That  must  have  a  great  effect  on  uniformity  ? — 
No  doubt. 

)f  59705.  You  say  there  are  no  appeals  to  reduce  the  amount 

of  the  rtdief  given  ? — That  is  so. 

59706.  If  your  advice  were  not  taken  and  you  were 
thoroughly  dissatisfied,  could  you  not  appeal? — Yes,  I 
could,  but  I  do  not  do  so. 

59707.  It  rarely  happens  1 — Yes.  The  appeals,  as  a  rule, 
take  the  form  of  whether  relief  should  be  given  indoor  or 
outdoor.    It  is  not  a  question  of  the  amoimt. 

59708.  With  regard  to  this  in-and-out  class,  you  would 
like  to  be  able  to  dt-tain  them  and  to  make  them  work 
according  to  their  ability.  Now,  of  course,  that  does  lead 
one  to  suppose  that  they  are  able-bodied  in  a  certain  sense  ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  only  partly  disabled  1 — Yes,  many 
of  them  are. 

59709.  Is  the  degree  left  entirely  to  the  doctor  to  decide  ? 
—Yes. 

outs.      59710.  Otherwise  the  incorrigibility  would   mean  that 


they  were  incorrigibly  sick.  If  a  man  comes  again  and  Mr  John 
again  because  he  is  on  the  border  line  of  development,  Mitchell. 
and  he  is  brought  to  the  Poor  Law  through  successive  ^  j^^^^^ 

attacks  of  sickness,  then  he  might  be  in-and-out,  but  the   

only  incorrigibility  you  could  charge  him  with  would  be  Ins-and-outs. 

being  sick  1 — In  speaking  of  the  ins  and  outs  we  refer 

mainly  to  the  wastrel  class,  and  not  to  the  man  who  goes 

to  the  Parish  through  sickness,  the  man  against  whom 

you  say  that  the  only  charge  that  could  be  made  against 

him  was  that  he  was  incorrigibly  sick.    The  man  that  we 

want  to  get  at  is  the  man  who  is  in  and  out  a  dozen  times 

in  the  year,  and  who  is  there  very  often  as  a  result  of  his 

misconduct.    The  other  nran  you  speak  of  comes  to  the 

poorhouse  if  he  is  sick  and  leaves  when  he  is  better. 

59711.  The  cause  of  his  illness  is  the  result  of  his  mis- 
conduct ? — Very  frequently. 

59712.  He  is  sufficiently  ill  for  the  doctor  to  report  him, 
and  it  is  his  own  fault  that  he  is  ill  1 — Yes. 

59713.  But  there  must  be  very  difficult  questions  to 
decide  ? — No  doubt.  Very  often  the  doctors  do  not  have 
a  very  suitable  place  in  which  to  make  their  diagnosis. 
For  instance,  in  a  common  lodging-house,  there  is  neither 
light  nor  anything  else  whereby  the  doctor  can  make 
his  diagnosis,  and  very  often  it  does  occur  that  his 
diagnosis  is  entirely  wrong.  I  don'c  blauie  the  outdoor 
man  so  much  for  it  ;  it  is  due  to  his  want  of  a  proper 
place  in  which  to  make  a  diagnosis  such  as  the  indoor  man 
has. 

59714.  Suppose  you  have  a  man  who  has  lost  his  arm 
and  therefore  lost  his  chance  of  doing  his  proper  work,  but 
is  earning  money  as  a  watchman  :  if  he  was  out  of  a  job,  he 
would  be  passed  for  inability  to  work  ? — Yes. 

59715.  But  it  M'ould  depend  whether  or  not  he  had 
enij^loyment  1 — Yes. 

59716.  So  he  would  be  in  a  sense  an  unemployed  man  ? 
— Yes,  and  in  any  sense  quite  a  suitable  object  for 
parochial  relief. 

59717.  There  must  be  many  cases  where  the  inability  is 
of  such  a  character  that  sometimes  a  man  can  get  a  living 
and  sometimes  he  caimot  ? — Yes. 

59718.  In  all  those  cases  you  have  to  use  common  sense  ? 
— Yes. 

59719.  And  you  do  use  common  sense  ? — Yes. 

59720.  If  it  were  known  that  the  boarded-out  children  Boarded-out 
had  come  through  the  Poor  Law,  would  they  be  discredited  children, 
by  it  ?-  No. 

59721.  {Chairman.)  You  have  been  connected  with  Govan 
for  a  good  many  years  1 — Yes. 

59722.  Speaking  of  the  working  classes  generally,  would  Industrial 
you  say  that  the  material  condition  of  the  skilled  workmen  condition  of 
is  rather  worse  now  than  it  was  when  you  first  came  ? — No.  workmen  in 


59723.  Take  the  unskilled  workmen,  and  divide  them 
into  two  classes.  Would  you  say  that  the  condition  of  the 
better  unskilled  workmen  was  worse  ? — I  don't  think  so. 

59724.  Would  you  say  that  the  condition  of  the  lower 
class  of  unskilled  workmen  was  worse  1 — I  don't  think  so. 

57925.  Casual  labourers  ? — They  are  certainly  earning 
very  small  wages  in  many  places,  but  they  earned  small 
wages  before. 

59726.  Would  you  say  that  the  material  condition  of  the 
first  two  classes  has  improved  and  that  the  condition  of  the 
last  class  remains  very  much  the  same  as  it  was  before  1 — 
Yes. 


Govan, 


Miss  K.  V.  Bannatyne  and  Mr  Andrew  M'Ckacken  called  and  examined. 


59727.  {Cliairman.)  You  have  been  good  enough  to  send 
us  two  papers  wluch  you  will  hand  in,  Miss  Bannatjme. 
You  are  a  member  of  the  Glasgow  School  Board,  a  member 
of  council  (formerly  one  of  the  district  secretaries)  of  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society,  a  director  of  the  Higgin- 
botham  Sick  Poor  Nursiug  Association,  etc.,  etc.  1 — Yes. 

59728.  {To  Mr  M'Cracken.)  You  are  a  director  of  the 
Scottish  Sabbath  School  Union  ? — Yes,  I  am  a  director  of 
the  Scottish  Sabbath  School  Union,  Broomhill  Homes  for 
Incurables,  Magdalene  Institution,  Glasgow  United  Evan- 
gelistic Association  (with  which  is  connected  the  Glasgow 
Fresh  Air  Fortnight  Scheme  for  Poor  Children,  its  four- 
day  refuges,  which  give  three  meals  during  winter  to 
necessitous  school  children,  Holiday  Best  for  Young 
Women  Workers,  Rest  for  Women  vv^ith  Babies,  Gripples' 


Home  for  Children  ;  I  am  sub-convener  of  these)  ;  mem- 
ber of  council  and  business  and  finance  committee  of 
Charity  Organisation  Society,  joint-convener  of  its  pension 
districts  and  poor  children's  clothing  committees  ;  member 
of  the  Glasgow  Distress  Committee ;  member  of  the 
Merchants'  House  ;  past  deacon  of  one  of  the  Fourteen 
Incorporated  Trades  ;  this  included  membership  of  the 
Trades'  House  of  Glasgow,  and  representation  therefrom— 
in  my  case — for  some  years  to  the  Victoria  Infirmary,  and 
five  years  to  Buchanan  Institution  for  Boys. 


{Miss  Bannatyne  handed  in  the  following  statement.) 

1.  My  experience  in  charitable  work  in  Glasgow  has 
been  gained  as  a  member  of  council  of  the  C.O.S.  for  many 
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years,  as  formerly  one  of  its  hon.  district  secretaries,  as  a 
director  of  the  Higginbotham  Sick  Poor  Nursing  Associa- 
tion (i.e.  the  Association  for  District  Nursing),  as  a  member 
of  council  of  the  Queen  Margaret  Settlement,  and  as 
serving  at  various  times  on  committees  of  other  charitable 
societies.  I  heljDed  to  introduce  Brabazon  work  into  one 
of  our  large  poorhouses,  and  have  made  inquiries,  from 
time  to  time,  for  particular  purposes,  into  such  matters  as 
tlie  housing  of  the  poorer  classes,  etc., — such  investigations 
always  including  visiting  of  the  homes  of  those  concerned. 
About  a  year  ago  I  was  elected  a  member  of  the  School 
Board  of  Glasgow.  I  may  add  that  1  have  spent  about 
three  years  in  London  doing  charitable  or  social  work,  so 
that  I  am  perhaps  qualified  iu  a  small  degree  to  compare 
conditions  existing  there  with  those  prevailing  in  Glasgow. 

2.  A  handbook  of  "  Glasgow  Charitable  and  Beneficent 
Institutions"  was  prepared  many  years  ago  by  the  C.O.S., 
and  has  been  recently  revised.  (It  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  printers,  but  I  hope  to  forward  some  advance  copies  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days.)  There  are  nearly  300  such 
institutions  or  associations  in  Glasgow,  besides  the 
numerous  benevolent  agencies  connected  with  the  different 
churches  ;  a  very  large  amount  of  private  charity  is  also 
given.  The  charitable  societies  may  be  roughly  classified 
as  follows : — 


I.  Missionary  and  religious  societies,  . 

5 

II.  Educational 

.  18 

III.  Ameliorative 

.  11 

IV.  Benevolent 

.  49 

V.  Localised 

); 

.  32 

VI.  Friendly 

)3 

.  24 

VII.  Incorporated 

>> 

.  14 

VIII.  Mortifications 

JJ 

.  45 

IX.  Medical 

.  23 

X.  Homes  for  blind,  orphans. 

girls,  etc.. 

.  51 

XI.  Social  improvement, 

.  13 

XII.  Miscellaneous,  . 

7 

Total 

.  292 

Fraudulent 
charities. 
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3.  There  are  in  Glasgow,  as  elsewhere,  so-called  charit- 
able societies  of  the  hona-jide  nature  of  which  there  is 
very  grave  doubt.  They  are  chiefly  concerned  in  pro- 
viding free  breakfasts  or  the  like,  and  generally  bear 
semi-religious  titles.  They  manage  to  collect  fairly  large 
sums  of  money,  and  are  too  warily  directed  to  make 
exposure  easy.  Although  avowedly  independent  of  each 
other,  several  of  them  are  often  promoted  by  the  same 
person,  who  generally  keeps  as  much  out  of  sight  as 
possible.  (Of  course,  none  of  these  are  named  in  the 
handbook.) 

4.  In  considering  the  class  of  person  which  receives  help 
from  charitable  agencies  in  Glasgow  as  compared  with  the 
class  which  receives  Poor  Law  assistance,  I  venture  to  say 
that  if  the  beneficiaries  of  a  few  societies  exjn'essly  intended 
for  the  aid  of  those  who  have  been  well-to-do  {e.g.  the  In- 
corj^orations)  and  a  certain  number  of  those  who  receive 
treatment  in  the  indoor  and  outdoor  departments  of  the  hos- 
pitals be  excepted,  there  is  little  dift'erence  observable  be- 
tween the  two  classes — much  less  than  is  often  to  be  found 
in  London.  For  instance,  the  C.O.S.,  which,  from  the 
character  generally  imputed  to  it  of  helping  oidy  the 
deserving  and  well-doing,  would  naturally  be  the  most 
likely  to  hear  of  such  people  when  in  distress — as  is  indeed 
the  fact  in  London — seldom  numbers  them  among  its 
applicants  in  Glasgow.  The  cases  it  generally  deals  with 
here  are  those  which  would  be  classed  as  Poor  Law  cases 
there.  As  these  better-to-do  people  must,  nevertheless,  be 
often  in  need  of  assistance,  it  is  obvious  they  must  get  it 
elsewhere — I  believe  chieHy  through  their  churches  and 
through  private  charity.  Church  membership,  or  at  least 
a  definite  church  connection,  is  still  general  among  the 
respectable  jjoor,  carrying  with  it  an  implicit  claim  on 
congregational  help  if  required,  and  Glasgow  has  only  so 
recently  outgrown  what  may  be  described  as  "village 
conditions "  that  people  do  not  quickly  lose  sight  of  each 
other,  and  a  respectable  woman  in  distress  is  generally 
able  to  turn  to  a  former  mistress  or  employer  and  get  help 
in  a  private,  neighbourly  way. 

5.  Further,  as  explaining  the  similarity  of  the  type  of 
those  assisted  by  charitable  help  and  those  assisted  by  the 
Poor  Law,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  under  the  Scotch 
Poor  Law  no  able-bodied  person  can  receive  relief.  It  is 
easy  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  actual  j)ractical 
results  of  this  distinction,  which  I  believe  is  comj^ara- 
tively  small  ;  but  it  has  certainly  led  to  a  conviction  on  the 
part  of  the  public  that  charity  must  relieve  destitution  among 
the  able-bodied,  however  caused,  as  they  cannot  fall  back 
upon  the  workhouse  as  a  last  resort ; — e.g.  as  an  able-bodied 


sil 


relief. 


man  cannot  get  medical  relief  for  wife  or  child  from  the 
Poor  Law,  the  C.O.S.  arranges  to  supply  such  help  without 
preliminary  investigation,  and  irrespective  of  character 
and  circumstances.  (This  refers,  of  course,  to  urgent  cases 
where  the  doctor  has  to  go  to  the  patient ;  there  is  no  lack 
of  free  dispensary  relief  in  Gla-^gow,  the  number  of  persons 
attending  the  three  large  infirmaries'  out-patient  depart- 
ments being  on  an  average  about  73,000  a  year,  and  there 
are  numerous  other  hospitals  and  a  medical  mission.) 

6.  The   three   classes   of  j^ersons  who   get  out-relief  Classes 
generally  from  the  Scotch  Poor  Law  are  the  aged,  widows  obtaining 
with  young  families,  and  the  dependants  of  men  ill  in  Poor  Law  oiit-l 
hospital.    There  are  large  numbers  of  the  first  two  classes  relief. 

in  Glasgow,  Jout  as  the  amounts  given  are  small,  most  of 
these  peojale  also  receive  charitable  help,  drawing  small 
distinction  between  them. 

7.  For  these  reasons,  I  am  obliged  to  admit  that  I  find  Comparatiye  li 
it  hard  to  detect  any  marked  differences  between  the  effects  on 
recipients  of  Pcjor  Law  and  of  charitable  relief.    I  once  had  recipients  of 
the  idea  that  the  former  had  a  more  demoralising  effect  on  Poor  Law  an 
those  who  received  it,  but  experience  obliges  me  to  recognise  charitable 
that,  unless  contrasted  with  comparatively  rare  cases  of 
wisely  administered  charity,  this  is  not  true  to  fact.  The 
great  bulk  of  charity  is  still  given  in  so  haphazard  a  manner, 
and  is  so  readily  obtained  by  any  plausible  tale,  that  it 
seems  to  discourage  as  effectually  as  out-relief  any  efforts  to 
regain  independence  on  the  part  of  those  accustomed  to 
resort  to  i  t. 

8.  While,  however,  out-relief  may  not  have  a  more 
demoralising  effect  on  its  recipients  than  indiscriminate 
charity,  it  has  undoubtedly  a  more  injurious  effect  in  the 
example  it  sets.  People  feel  they  can  rely  upon  obtaining 
it,  as  they  never  quite  feel  they  can  count  upon  receiving 
charity.  While  one  still  occasionally  meets  an  elderly 
woman  who,  left  a  widow  with  a  handful  of  young  children, 
has  managed  to  start  them  all  in  life  without  parochial 
aid,  one  is  daily  meeting  young  \\-idows  who  will  make 
no  such  efforts,  but  resort  at  once  to  the  parish,  contending 
that  they  are  entitled  to  helji  "from  the  town,"  as  return 
for  the  rates  they  have  paid. 

9.  The  present  method  of  giving  a  good  deal  of  out-relief 
seems  to  me  eminently  unsatisfactory.  It  is  a  way  of  giving 
money  with  no  power  to  build  uji  the  character  of  the 
reci])ients,  or  restore  indejjendence.  The  tyjje  of  officer 
employed,  however  good  from  certain  points  of  view,  is 
seldom  a  man  with  a  real  grip  of  the  problems  involved 
in  his  work.  Nor  would  it  seem  possible,  without  incurring 
unwarrantaV)le  expense,  to  deal  with  each  case  individvially, 
to  discover  and  utilise  all  its  natural  resources,  to  vary 
indefinitely  the  forms  and  amounts  of  help,  and  befriend 
the  man  or  woman  continuously  until  restored  to  inde- 
pendence and  self-respect.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
workers  as  wise  as  devoted  if  really  satisfactory  results 
are  to  ensue,  and  the  number  required  demands  that  the 
majority  sliould  be  voluntary  workers. 

10.  Further,  the  present  method  of  providing  very 
elaborate  buildings  and  equipment  for  purposes  of  indoor 
relief  seem  open  to  serious  criticism.  While  the  manage- 
ment of  poorhouses  was  formerly  very  indifferent  doubtless, 
there  is  much  foolish  sentiment  talked  on  that  subject 
nowadays,  and  a  minimum  of  decent  comfort  is  all  that 
should  obtain.  Yet  no  one  who  inspects  our  new  Poor  Law 
buildings  in  Glasgow  can  believe  that  the  money  spent  on 
them  was  necessary  to  secure  only  that  standard.  It 
would  seem  as  if  members  of  Parish  Councils  and  all  similar 
rate-spending  bodies  were  subject  to  what  might  be 
described  as  "  in.stitution  fever,"  and  were  so  engrossed  in 
perfecting  their  institutions  as  institutions  that  they 
largely  forgot  the  aim  these  institutions  were  supposed 
to  serve. 

11.  In  Glasgow,  co-operation  between  the  Poor  Law  Extent  of 
authorities  and  charity  cannot  be  said  to  be  very  strong,  co-oiieiatioii 
The   Charity   Organisation    Society   has    made    several  between  Poor 
attempts  to  change  this,  but  without  much  success.    It  Law  and 
has  tried,  e.g.,  to  have  referred  to  it  resiJectable  widows  charity, 
with  young  children  who  ajjplied  for  parochial  relief,  but 

who  might  presumably  be  rendered  self-suj^porting  by  a 
little  timeous  charitable  aid  {e.g.  in  the  case  of  a  strong 
young  widow  who  was  offered  the  opportunity  of  qualify- 
ing herself  for  good  work,  but  being  lazy  about  it,  and 
insisting  ujion  renewing  her  ajjplication  for  parish  relief, 
out-relief  was  granted.  The  offer  of  indoor  relief  alone 
would  probably  have  forced  her  to  work)-  It  has  suggested 
the  same  course  in  relation  to  superior  old  peojjle  requiring 
jjermanent  help.  While  the  Poor  Law  officials  have  always 
been  courteous  and  apparently  sympathetic,  nothing  much 
has  come  of  these  overtures,  and  the  same  holds  true  with 
regard  to  certain  other  ofters  of  voluntary  help.    (At  the 
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6ame  time,  it  is  fair  to  say  voluntary  Brabazon  workers  are 
welcomed  in  the  poorhouses.)  It  may  be  a  mistake,  but 
it  would  certainly  appear  to  an  outsider  as  if  there  were 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  Parish  Councillors 
to  be  mainly  self-sufficing  in  their  work. 

12.  It  would  be  possible,  nevertheless,  I  consider,  to  sub- 
stitute charity  for  outdoor  relief,  although  extremely  diffi- 
cult.  That  it  would  be  also  desirable  I  am  firmly  persuaded, 

■  even  if  charity  were  only  slightly  hetler  organised  than 
at  present  in  Glasgow,  and,  of  course,  eminently  desir- 
able if  the  latter  were  really  fitted  to  grapple  with  the 
problem.  Such  improvement  in  charity  can  probably  only 
be  brought  about  very  slowly  and  by  voluntary  efforts — 
not  by  any  State  regulation  of  charities? — although  it  does 
seem  to  me  some  plan  might  be  devised  of  official  interven- 
tion to  prevent  "bogus"  charities  from  flourishing  as  they 
do  at  present.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  so  far  as  Glasgow 
is  concerned,  enough  money  is  already  spent  in  charity 
as  would  be  required  to  helj)  all  the  cases  that  could  be 
benefited  outside  of  an  institution.  But  public  ojjinion 
seems  rather  in  favour  of  removing  obstacles  in  the  path 
of  a  ready  resort  to  the  Poor  Law  than  of  stiffening  its  ad- 
ministration. Drink,  combined  with  a  very  low  standard 
of  what  decency  demands  in  the  way  of  house-accommoda- 
tion, is  a  very  great  evil  in  Glasgow,  and  yet  is  still  largely 
regarded  by  the  working  classes  and  their  leading  represen- 
tatives as  a  venial  offence.  This  fact  emerges  very  clearly 
in  discussions  on  legislation — such  as  the  projwsed  Provision 
of  Meals  (Education)  Bill — when  emjjhasis  is  continually 
laid  on  the  demand  that  assistance  given  to  men  and 
women,  even  if  required  through  their  own  misconduct, 
shall  cast  no  "pauper"  slur  on  them,  or  deprive  the  man  of 
his  political  franchise. 

13.  It  is  because  the  problem  is  not  really  one  of  poverty, 
but  of  mental  and  phy.sical  fitnes.s,  and  of  character,  tliat  it 
is  all  the  more  imi^ortant  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
those  prepared  to  give  unending  patience  and  trouble  and 
devotion  to  its  solution.  In  proof  of  the  assertion  that  it 
is  not  a  question  of  mere  jjoverty,  I  would  mention  a  small 
experiment  tried  b}' the  C.O.S.  some  years  ago.  A  gentle- 
man placed  at  their  disposal  several  small  houses  (flats) 
to  be  given  rent-free  to  any  fairly  decent  families 
who  beccime  homele.ss  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  Not 
one  such  family  could  be  found,  and  after  .'icveral  years' 
trial  the  experiment  was  abandoned.  As  it  might  have  been 
said  the  C.O.S.  was  not  likely  to  hear  of  the  right  people 
the  gentleman  tried  the  same  plan,  with  a  larger  numbei 
of  houses,  on  his  own  account,  but  with  (he  informed  the 
society)  practically  the  same  results,  (tie  now  kindly 
provides  some  C.O.S.  pensioners  with  houses  at  merely 
nominal  rents.) 

14.  Again,  in  connection  with  an  inquiry  I  made  into  the 
circumstances  of  the  men  applying  within  a  given  jjeriod 
for  work — jirofessedly  only  in  temporary  distress,  because 
out  of  employment  owing  to  bad  times — I  found  that  out 
of  a  total  of  195,  some  74  were  always  heavy  drinkers 
while  46  were  given  to  take  drink  on  Saturday  nights, 
etc.,  and  only  38  could  be  classed  as  sober  men.  Although 
they  had  about  570  dependants,  the  great  majority  lived  m 
one-roomed  houses,  only  one  family  occujjying  a  larger  than 
two-roomed  house.  I  would  not,  of  coarse,  suggest  that  if 
all  these  men  had  been  sober,  work  would  have  been  wait- 
ing for  them,  but  that  tlie  provision  of  work  was  really  in 
their  case  the  smallest  part  of  the  difficulty,  as  their  history 
showed  they  were  constantly  out  of  employment,  bad 
times  and  good  times,  for  other  tlian  industrial  reasons. 
The  establishment  of  Distress  Committe,'S  tends  to  divert 
attention,  I  fear,  from  at  least  some  imj^ortant  factors  in  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  unemployment. 

15.  The  extreme  difficrdty  of  a  task  is  not  necessarily  an 
argument  against  its  being  attempted  ;  and  personally  I 
should  like  to  see  charity  encouraged  to  recognise  more 
forcibly  than  hitherto  the  serious  responsibility  of  its  work, 
and  the  valuable  services  it  might  yet  render  to  the 
community. 


(Mr  M^Gracken  handed  in  the  following  statement.) 
A  Short  Account  of  the  Chief  Charities  in  Glasgow. 

16.  As  much  of  my  spare  time  is  devoted  to  charities 
dealing  with  children,  my  first  reference  shall  be  to  these. 
Copies  of  schedules  are  enclosed.  These  now  ask  much 
fuller  information  than  the  earlier  and  original  required.  It 
was  very  difficult  to  convince  committees  of  the  need  for  this, 
as  might  be  seen  in  the  gradual  development  of  the  schedule. 

17,  A  wide-spread  feeling  prevails  among  the  better 


classes  in  Glasgow  that  the  privileges  and  comforts  they 
enjoy  should  be  shared  in  some  way  by  the  less  fortunate, 
especially  if  these  be  children.  Hence,  the  Poor  Children's 
Dinner  Table  Society.  (Dinners  supplied,  1905  -6—222,760.) 
This  was  instituted  before  the  days  of  Board  Schools,  but 
its  operations  have  grown  more  rapidly  since  then.  I 
enclose  a  table  (see  App.  CLXVIII.  {A)),  which  shows  some 
interesting  variations  in  demand,  e.g.  the  secretary  states 
that,  during  the  late  strike  among  boilermakers,  fewer 
children  than  usual  came  to  the  dinner  table  in  Govan, 
where  boilermakers  are  largely  employed.  Income,  £1,450 ; 
expenditure,  £1,.330. 

18.  The  Day  Refugee  originated  in  1875,  i  e.  soon  alter  the 
Scotch  Education  Bill  came  into  operation.  For  some 
years  these  were  open  during  the  whole  school  year,  giving 
three  meals  on  the  five  school  dnys  of  the  week.  For  the 
last  twelve  yeai's  they  are  open  only  during  the  winter 
months,  and  are  in  touch  with  at  least  twelve  day  schools. 
They  are  situated  in  the  M'est,  north,  east  and  centre  of 
the  city  ;  the  latter  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  south- 
east s.'ction  of  the  city.  Of  734  children  cared  for  during 
last  winter,  211  were  removed  because  of  impro\  ed  family 
circumstances  ;  26  found  work  ;  30  went  or  were  sent  to 
poorhouse,  Quarrier's  Homes,  etc.  ;  2  died  ;  54  dismissed  ; 
43  left  city  or  district.  The  introduction  of  Mr  Ramsay 
Macdonald's  Provision  of  Meals  (Scotland)  Bill  led  to  a 
jjroposal  to  offer  a  free  breakfast  to  any  apparently  under- 
fed children  in  the  schools  from  wliich  children  were 
already  coming  to  the  refuges,  but  who  might  yet  be 
un -ared  for.  The  result  was  that  those  who  accepted  the 
offer  and  ultimatelj'  remained  for  the  breakfast  were  about 
one  per  cent,  of  the  total  attendance  in  ten  of  these,  the 
poorest  schools.  The  matrons  of  the  day  rel'uges  visit  the 
homes  of  the  cliildren  (2685  ^■isits  were  made).  Many 
interesting  results  have  followed  this  supervision,  results 
which  can  be  traced  directly  back  to  it ;  ujiou  the  whole, 
however,  one  could  hardly  be  satisfied  that  enough  has  been 
done  in  way  of  organised  effort  to  restore  family  indepen- 
dence. The  amount  expended  for  lit06  was  £874,  7s.  3d. 
{For  further  particulars,  see  App  GLXVIII.  {B).) 

19.  Fresh  Air  Fortnight. — The  homes  (eleven)  are  vested 
in  trustees,  and  the  management  is  under  the  same  com- 
mittee as  the  day  refuges.  Nine  of  the  "Homes"  are 
exclusively  used  as  holiday  homes,  an<l  are  open  from  May 
till  September  inclusive.  One  is  partly  used  for  "lioliday," 
but  is  more  devoted  to  children  requiring  special  care  and 
nourishment,  with  a  trained  nurse  in  attendance,  and  is 
open  the  whole  year,  if  retjuired.  Another  is  the  "  Biggart 
Memorial  Home"  for  cripples.  The  children  are  under 
the  charge  of  trained  nurses.  This  home,  which  is  open 
throughout  the  year,  has  been  very  beneficial  in  almost 
hopeless  cases  ;  some  who  came  with  crutches  are  now 
in  active  work.  It  is  situated  on  the  landward  side  of 
Prestwick,  Ayrshire  ;  has  the  benefit  of  sea  breezes,  hill 
air,  and  dry  soil.  There  are  other  two  homes,  owned 
privately,  to  which  the  Committee  send  children  throughout 
the  year — "Balmaha,"  to  Her  Gmce  the  Duchess  of  Mon 
trose  ;  "  Mountgreenan,"  to  Lady  Bell.  Total  expenditure 
for  1906  was  ^7,420,  3s. ;  income,  £7,536,  18s.  3d. 

20.  Glasgow  Buchanan  Institution. — This  institution  is 
situated  in  Greenhead,  and  was  established  in  1859  under 
the  will  of  the  late  James  Buchanan,  merchant  in  Glasgow, 
for  the  education  and  maintenance  of  "  jjoor  and  destitute 
boys,  preference  being  given  to  orphans  and  step-children 
who  rec|uire  help."  It  is  now  incorporated  as  the  Buchanan 
Trust,  and  is  mnnaged  by  governors  drawn  from  the  Corpora- 
tion, Merchants'  House,  Trades'  House,  and  tlie  School  Board. 

Governors. — From  the  Town  Council,  ^ferchants'  and 
Trades'  House,  governors  are  elected  for  five  years  ;  those 
from  the  School  Board  for  three  years.  Three  are  sent  by 
Council,  M  erchaiits'  House,  Trades'  House,  and  two  from 
School  Board  of  Glasgow.  Monthly  meetings,  admissions 
made,  demissions  reported,  and  the  causes  therefor. 
"  Further,  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the  Governors  to 
award  to  boys  of  special  promise,  on  their  leaving  the 
institution,  an  annual  sum  not  exceeding  £\0  in  any  case, 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  j^ears,  on  condition  always 
that  the  recipient  shall  attend  such  evening  classes  or 
course  of  higher  or  technical  instruction  as  the  Governors 
may  see  fit  to  prescribe."  "  It  is  open  early  in  the  morning, 
and  closed  at  six  in  the  evening,  thus  allowing  the  mothers 
of  the  boys  to  engi^ge  in  some  work  during  the  day.  About 
330  boys  receive  three  meals  per  day  five  days  throughout 
the  years  and  two  on  Saturday,  and  have  all  books  supplied 
free — some  also  being  assisted  with  clothing  at  redu'  ed 
price.  The  school  is  under  government  supervision,  and 
the  education  given  is  similar  to  that  of  the  elementary 
board  schools,  and  the  boys  are  expected  to  remain  until 
the  merit  certificate  has  been  secured.    Those  who  pass 
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through  the  first  class  may  have  their  fees  paid  for  three 
sessions  at  an  evening  school ;  while  manual  instruction, 
according  to  the  code,  is  given.  There  are  also  two  work- 
shops, where  the  older  boys  are  taught  the  rudiments  of 
joinering  and  tailoring.  No  lads  convicted  of  crime  are 
admitted,  and  the  majority  are  sons  of  deceased  workmen." 
The  hoys,  who  must  be  six  years  old  at  least,  come  from 
all  parts  of  the  city  and  suburbs. 

"The  Governors  respectfully  invite  all  philanthropic 
persons  to  recommend  suitable  cases,  being  fully  assured 
of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  those  admitted.  Schedules 
of  admission  and  all  necessary  information  can  be  had  by 
applying  at  the  institution." 

21.  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Home  for  Incurables, 
Broomhill  Home. — Patients  very  often  pay  part  mainten- 
ance. This  is  not  absolutely  required,  but  parish  cases  are 
not  now  accepted.  Exceptional  cases,  however,  have  been 
taken  under  arrangements  with  parochial  authorities. 
Lanfine  Home  is  partly  endowed,  and  is  used  exclusively 
for  "  Incurable  Consumptives "  ;  the  open-air  treatment  is 
followed,  and  occasionally  patients  return  home  cured. 
A  staff  of  trained  nurses  is  employed  in  both,  under  a 
matron,  who  is  also  "fully  qualified."  Outdoor  relief  is 
given  to  incurables  at  their  homes :  expenditure  in  this 
department,  £1,153,  7s. ;  total  expenditure,  £7,408. 

22.  I  enclose  a  report  of  the  Orphan  Homes  of  Scotland 
and  of  the  Sailors'  Orphan  Society.* 

23.  The  Traded  House  is  composed  of  representatives  from 
the  fourteen  incorporated  trades,  and  dates  from  1605. 
The  latter  correspond  somewhat  to  the  London  Guilds. 
By  the  Act  of  1846  the  exclusive  privileges  of  trading 
possessed  by  guilds,  crafts,  etc.,  in  Scotch  burghs  were 
abolished.  It  was  provided  that  tiiese  guilds,  etc.  should 
retain  their  corporate  cliaracter  subject  to  conditions  stated 
in  the  Act. 

The  "platform"  or  executive  are  the  deacon-convener, 
co'lector,  late  convener  and  late  collector.  The  house 
consists  generally  of  fifty-four  members  elected  by  the 
fourteen  crafts.  When  any  member  of  the  platform  is  a 
member  of  a  craft  which  sends  less  than  four  representatives 
to  the  house,  that  member  sits  as  an  extraordinarj'  member, 
hence  the  house  may  consist  of  fifty-eight  members. 

The  funds  consist  of  the  "stock"  of  the  house,  1905-6, 
about  £134,000  :  mortifications,  £.3,412,  16s.  ;  bursaries, 
£670;  and  bequests  about  £16,000;  total,  £154,847, 
16s.  AhA.  Of  the  latter  the  Buchanan  Bequest  of  £10,000 
is  the  most  important ;  it  is  held  in  trust  for  educational 
purposes  to  assist  sons  of  decayed  memljers,  particularly  in 
the  department  of  engineering.  The  Trades'  House  has 
the  privilege  of  sending  representatives  to  the  boards  or 
councils  of  infirmaries,  leading  institutions,  and  charities 
in  Glasgow  ;  its  deacon-convener  has  a  seat  in  the  town 
council  in  virtue  of  his  office.  The  ordinary  revenue  is 
£6,129,  12s.  3|d.  Entry  money,  etc.,  £236,  lis.  8d.  Four 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  persons  receive  in  pensions,  etc., 
£4,318,  2s.    Total  expense,  £4,718,  5s.  6d. 

24.  Hutcheson's  Hospital  was  founded  by  George  Hutche- 
son  of  Lambhill  and  Thomas  Hutcheson  in  1639  and  1641 
respectively.  The  founders  bequeathed  their  fortunes  for 
the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  burgesses  of  the  merchants'  and 
trades'  rank.  The  management  consists  of  the  "  preceptor," 
the  lord  provost,  the  dean  of  guild,  the  deacon-convener, 
the  town  council,  and  others.  Since  1885,  the  funds  have 
been  applied  more  widely,  and  the  educational  part  of  the 
institution  has  been  separately  dealt  with,t  so  that  citizens 
of  Glasgow  in  reduced  circumstances,  male  and  female,  are 
benefited  under  certain  conditions. 

25.  The  Fourteen  Incorporated  Trades  are  stated  here  in 
order  of  precedence— hammermen,  tailors,  cordiners,  malt- 
men,  weavers,  bakers,  skinners,  wrights,  coopers,  flesheis, 
masons,  gardeners,  barbers,  dyers.  Entrance  to  these  is 
obtained  at  "the  far  hand  by  strangers,"  who  are  not 
tradesmen  ;  "  at  the  far  hand  by  strangers  carrying  on  the 
particular  trade " ;  at  "the  near  hand"  by  sons  and  sons- 
in-law  of  members ;  and  by  apprentices  indentured  to 
craftsmen  who  are  members  after  their  "  time  "  is  finished. 
The  total  funds  of  the  fourteen  incorporations  amount  to 
£574,435.  The  income  :  ordinary,  £21,161  ;  entry  money 
and  quarter  accounts,  £8,191.  +  There  are  6,863  on  qualified 
roll,  944  pensioners.    Total  expenditure,  £16,394. 

The  entry  money  varies,  so  does  the  amount  of  pension 
in  each  craft.  The  entry  money  goes  to  cajjital  account, 
and  the  revenue  is  paid  in  pensions.  These  pensioneis  are 
eligilde  for  Trades'  House  pensions  ;  past  deacons,  deacons' 
widows  and  daughters,  and  the  more  aged  having  a 
preference. 

*  Not  printed.       t  See  list  of  charities,  App.  CLXVIII.  (C). 
X  This  goes  to  capital  account. 


26.  Poor  Children's  Clothing  Scheme  (see  G.O.S.  Report,  pp.  Charity 
11-13).    This  began  in  1893.    The  purposes  are  to  prevent  Organisation 
indiscriminate  distribution  of  children's  clothing,  and  to  Society 
give  necessitous  school  children  boots  and  other  garments  provision  of 
required.   Steps  are  taken  to  prevent  the  improper  disposal  clothes  for 
of  the  articles.    Most-of  the  applications  come  through  the  P°°'  children 
School  Board  officers,  who  are  provided  with  tickets  to  be 
given  to  parents.     These  tickets  are  presented  by  the 
parents  or  guardians  at  the  district  offices  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society,  where  the  applications  are  taken 
down  ;  investigation  into  all  the  circumstances  follows  ; 
thereafter  a  central  committee  decides  how  they  are  to  be 
dealt  with.     About  one-third  of   the   applications  are 
refused.   The  case-papers  concerning  these  are  subsequently 
sent  to  the  School  Board  Delinquency  Committee  for  their 
information,  with  the  result  that  parents  are  frequently 
warned  and  required  to  provide  clothing  for  their  children. 
In  not  less  than  sixty  per  cent,  of  tlie  cases  thus  treated 
the  chiLlren  are  attended  to  by  their  parents.    Other  cases 
are  referred  to  the  parish.    Some  are  dealt  with  by  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children, 
and  every  year  a  few  children  are  removed  to  industrial 
schools  by  the  intervention  of  the  P.C.C.S.  Committee. 
Endeavours  are  made  to  influence  the  parents  to  become 
depositors  in  the  collecting  savings  bank.    By  this  and 
other  means  a  number  are  restored  to  independence. 

(A  few  typical  cases  are  shown.    See  case  papers.) 
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What  are  the  Effects  of  the  Chief  Charities? 

27.  Speaking  generally,  I  am  inclined  to  say  that  the 
good  effect,  i.e.  the  benefits  derived  are  greater  than  the  ill 
tlone,  the  value  resulting  over-balancing  the  loss  sustained. 

28.  Our  Infirmaries  are  probably  used  in  many  cases  by 
people  who  ought  to  be  paying,  or  part  paying  patients. 

29.  Our  Dispensaries  are  much  more  abused,  and  ought 
to  be  drastically  dealt  with,  not  so  much  in  the  interests 
of  the  medical  profession,  as  in  the  moral  interest  of  the 
people.  It  might  be  in  the  material  interest  also  that  the 
circumstances  of  all  who  apply  to  medical  free  dispensaries 
should  be  inquired  into. 

30.  Our  Convalescent  Homes. — These,  especially  where 
"lines"  are  lequired,  are  liable  to  abuse.  Well-to-do 
subscribers  sign  "  lines,"  and  give  them  to  biblewomen,  etc., 
to  be  handed  out  as  "passes"  for  a  holiday.  The  same 
person  or  persons  not  infrequently  obtain  this  each  year. 
The  homes  are  more  crowded  in  the  summer  than  in 
winter. 

31.  Our  Fresh-Air,  etc.  Homes  for  Children,  if  not  care- 
fully guarded,  would  soon  be  overrun  with  children  whose 
parents  should  not  in  anyway  seek  charity.  From  June 
till  August  inclusive,  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  children 
applied  for  are  refused  on  the  wages'  question  alone.  No 
organised  system  prevails  to  induce  or  require  parents  to 
pay  part ;  but  when  parents  come  foiward  with  their 
children,  in  many  cases — an  increasing  number  of  cases — 
the  cost  to  the  funds  is  stated,  and  the  parents  are  asked 
to  volunteer  a  payment.  In  this  way  many  contribute  a 
few  shillings  per  week.  The  benefits  are  eagerly  sought 
after  ;  but  it  is  remarkable  how  much  indifference  the 
parents  show,  or  aff'ect,  when  a  compulsory  removal  is 
ordered,  or  a  continuance  of  the  privilege  is  refused  to 
those  who  have  been  beneficiaries  for  years.  What  seems 
to  be  required,  more  than  holiday  or  fresh  air  homes, 
are  children's  convalescent  homes,  or  even  a  greater  need 
is  "hospital  homes"  for  sick  children,  such  as  "Aberfoyle" 
near  Loch  Ard,  and  "Biggart  Memorial"  at  Prestwick. 
Such  "homes"  should  be  under  the  management  of  social 
workers  of  experience,  of  sound  judgment,  and  backed  by 
medical  supervision  and  care. 

32.  Whatever  is  bad  in  the  charities  for  children  referred 
to  is  likely  to  be  accentuated  if  such  benefits  (?)  become  the 
gift  of  the  State  or  any  local  authority. 

33.  One  of  the  worst  effects  of  those  charities  which 
appeal  to  popular  sympathy  is  the  crop  of  imitators 
produced,  many  of  whom  are  irresponsible  individuals 
who  succeed  more  or  less  in  inducing  the  public  to 
contribute  to  tlieir  schemes.  Some  of  these  profess  to 
"  unite  Christians  of  all  denominations,"  preach  the  Gospel, 
feed  the  poor,  clothe  the  naked,  holiday  the  children, 
restore  fallen  women,  carry  on  "slum  missions." 

34.  I  would  like  to  press  upon  the  attention  of  the  Need  of 
Commission  the  exceeding  desirability,  first,  of  a  com-  compulsory 
pulsory  registration  of  all  societies  or  religious  agencies  registration  cf 
engaged   in  any  form  of  charitable  work.     Second,  a  charities, 
compulsory  registration  of  every  case  dealt  with  by  these, 

giving  the  names  and  surnames  of  each  recipient,  and  the 
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address,  the  uames  of  all  children  who  are  either 
dependent  or  working,  and  the  names  of  all  living  in  the 
liouse  at  the  time.  It  is  ivell  known  that  at  coal  distri- 
butions and  for  certain  public  benefactions,  the  same  people 
apply,  or  are  applied  for,  more  than  once  or  twice.  It  may 
be  impossible  to  compel  registration  in  cases  where  charity 
is  given  by  private  individuals  ;  but  the  donors  might  be 
recommended  to  consult  such  registers,  and  experience 
might  lead  many  to  see  the  advantage  of  registering  their 
cases. 


The  Respective  Effect  on  the  Recipients  of 
Charity  and  of  Poor  Law  Out-Relief. 

35.  Undoubtedly  the  efi'ect  of  a  lax  administration  of 
charity  is  to  produce  a  demand  for  charity.  The  moral 
effect  produced  upon  children  sent  out  by  mothers  to  beg 
or  to  sell  trifles  in  order  to  cover  begging,  and  on  women 
going  on  begging  expeditions,  often  accompanied  secretly 
by  lazy  husbands,  is  demoralisation  of  the  promptest  and 
the  worst  kind. 

36.  Poor  Law  out-relief  is  unlikely  to  be  otherwise  than 
formal,  impersonal,  rigid,  therefore  unemotional.  While 
some  visiting  officers  do  act  as  "  friendly  visitors  "  in  the 
best  sense,  there  is  a  greater  possibility  of  friendly  relation- 
ships being  created  when  the  visitor  goes  voluntarily,  and 
not  as  a  duty  to  be  performed. 

37.  There  remains  in  some  quarters  a  sense  of  honour, 
which  protects  charitable  relief  from  being  imposed  upon, 
gratitude  which  responds  to  a  kind  effort,  and  hesitation  to 

r  Law  and  accept   the   kindly   offer   of    charitable   help,  however 
ntable  aid.  delicately  volunteered.    While  out-relief  is  often  demanded 
on  the  plea  that  rates  have  been  paid  for  years,  there  is 
yet  existing  the  traditional  dislike  "to  go  on  the  parisli." 

38.  There  seem  to  be  growing  up  more  lax  views  as  to 
out-relief,  which  will  tend  to  develop  a  spirit  of  de- 
pendence. Other  effects  of  this  laxity  are  the  tendency 
to  lower  wages  and  the  certaintj'  of  increased  expenditure 
and  higher  rates.  All  the  evils  of  a  careless  administration 
of  charity,  already  referred  to,  are  certain  also  to  be 
intensified. 

99.  Out-relief,  while  it  ought  to  be  adequate,  is  generally 
accepted  by  the  recipient  as  n  right,  therefore  is  unlikely 
to  encourage  self-effort.  Out-relief  is  often  quite  in- 
adequate to  maintain  the  individual  or  family,  because  it 
is  well  known  that  this  aid  is  frequently  supplemented 
from  various  charitable  sources. 
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40.  Decentralisation  might  modify  some  of  the  Poor  Law 
methods.  This  would  necessitate  trained  workers,  or 
those  with  wide  and  enlightened  experience  among  the 
])0or.  More  personal  care  and  influence  would  thus  be 
ixerted,  so  that,  where  possible,  cases  receiving  out-relief 
might  be  dispauperised  and  made  independent.  The 
selection  and  co-option  of  these  workers  would  require  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  responsible  officials. 

41.  There  does  not  exist,  I  believe,  much  co-operation 
between  charity  and  the  Poor  Law.  Some  societies  exist 
which  avowedly  supjjlement  Poor  Law  relief,  but  this 
does  not  imply  co-operation.  The  Charity  Organisation 
Society  does  not  assist  families  in  receipt  of  out-relief  ;  it 
co-operates  in  giving  medical  aid  in  cases  where  the  Parish 
Council  cannot  legally  do  so.  There  is  cordial  co-operation 
in  ordinary  case-work,  and  no  clothing  or  other  relief  is 
given  in  Poor  Law  cases,  and  the  assistance  of  the  Inspectors 
of  Glasgow  and  Govan  Parish  Councils  is  often  asked  in  the 
course  of  the  C.O.S.  work.  Within  the  last  three  years 
this  society  has  undertaken  to  organise  "  pensions,"  and  is 
willing  to  relieve  the  Board  of  responsibility  for  relief  in 
special  cases  of  old  people  where  the  past  history  has  shown 
thrift  or  carefulness  in  the  upbringing  of  a  family.  (See 
G.O.S.  Report,  page  11.) 

42.  Co-operation  might  be  extended  if  the  principle  were 
generally  adopted  that  a  clear  dividing  line  can  be 
recognised  between  the  sphere  of  charity  and  that  of  the 
Poor  Law  ;  that  the  latter  should  be  left  to  deal  only  with 
institutional  relief,  that  is,  with  the  more  vicious  class  in 
poorhouses  ;  and  that  organised  charity  would  accept  the 
responsibility  of  dealing  with  our  better-class  poor.  This 
would  mean  that  "  competitive  charity  "  should  cease,  that 
a  sane  and  wiser  method  should  prevail,  instead  of  the 
unthoughtful  and  unbusinesslike  way  which  obtains  at 
present,  affording  opportunity  to  the  "  sorner "  and  greedy. 

43.  The  only  possibility  of  substituting  charity  for  out- 
relief  lies  therefore  in  co-operation,  organisation,  and 
registration.  Notwithstanding  the  evidence  given  and 
statements  made  about  the  uncertainty  of  charitable  aid, 
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if  a  compulsory  system  of  registration  of  cases  was  enforced 
upon  charitable  societies  and  agencies  (private  charity 
might  see  the  advantages  and  fall  into  line),  then  the 
charity  of  Glasgow  would  be  equal  to  all  demands  made 
upon  it.  Personal  interest  in  the  poor  would  yet  be 
required,  but  then  it  could  be  more  intelligently  undertaken, 
and  better  results  would  inevitably  follow. 

44.  Extension  of  relief  given  by  the  State,  more  especially 
if  demanded  from  local  rates,  would  result  in  drying  up  the 
sources  of  charity,  with  disastrous  result  to  the  poor  and 
to  the  community.  I  have  not  referred  to  the  Elberfekl 
system  of  poor  relief  and  the  results  from  its  operations, 
as  I  do  not  think  we  are  sufficientlj'  organised,  nor  does 
there  exist  such  a  sense  of  civic  duty  among  us  as  to  make 
such  a  system  possible  here. 

{Chairman.)  Your  two  papers  deal  very  much  with  the 
same  subjects.  I  think  I  had  better  take  Miss  Bannatyne's 
paper  first,  because  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the  one  which 
suggests  more  easily  certain  general  questions. 

59729.  {To  Miss  Bannatyne.)  In  paragraph  2  of  your 
evidence  you  have  given  a  list  of  the  charitable  societies 
of  Glasgow.    They  amount  in  number  to  292  '? — Yes. 

59730.  I  assume  that  in  the  aggregate  there  must  be  a 
large  income  ? — Undoubtedly. 

59731.  H^ve  you  made  any  calculation  of  what  it  is? — 
No. 

(Mr  M'Crachen.)  Unfortunately  I  have  not  had  time  to 
add  it  up  ;  I  have  a  litt  of  practically  the  entire  charities, 
their  capital,  income,  and  expenditure,  which  I  will 
hand  in.    {See  App.  CLXVIII.  {0).) 

59732.  {To  Miss  Bannatyne.)  AVhat  sort  of  sum  do  they 
annually  exj)end  ? — Many,  many  thousands. 

59733.  In  paragraph  4  you  give  us  the  result  of  your  Comparative 
experience  that  there  is  comparatively  little  difference  types  of 
between  those  who  a^jply  to  the  Poor  Law  for  assistance,  applicants  for 
and  those  who  apply  to  charitable  societies  in  Glasgow  ? —  Poor  Law 
That  is  so.  i'"'!  charity 

m  London 

59734.  You  have  had  some  experience  in  London  ? — Yes,  an(j  Glasgow, 
for  about  three  years. 

59735.  And  would  you  say  that  the  difference  is  less  here 
than  it  is  in  London  ? — Undoubtedly. 

59736.  It  is  curious,  because  one  would  imagine  that  as 
the  able-bodied  are  excluded  by  the  letter  of  the  law,  aud 
their  dependants  cannot  receive  relief,  the  difference  would 
be  greater  here  than  in  England  ? — No.  Take  a  typical 
family  :  the  man  is  ill,  and  he  comes  and  gets  parochial 
relief  ;  six  months  afterwards  he  is  well,  and  he  cannot  go 
back  to  the  parish  because  he  has  no  claim,  but  he  is  out 
of  work,  his  children  are  sick,  and  as  he  wishes  help 
he  goes  to  some  charitable  society  and  they  grant  it. 
Some  families,  although  not  helped  by  both  sources 
simultaneously,  are  eonstantly  being  helped  by  one  or  the 
other,  and  the  charities  recognise  that  and  still  help. 

59737.  So  the  able-bodied,  from  the  mere  fact  of  being 
excluded  by  law  from  receiving  relief  from  the  Poor  Law, 
have  a  sort  of  prima  facie  claim  on  charities,  and  that  is 
recognised  ? — Yes  ;  especially  in  the  case  of  dependants. 

{Mr  M'Oraclcen.)  In  many  cases  wdrere  a  man  is  dis- 
charged from  the  poorhouse  as  able-bodied,  he  may  not 
be  in  such  a  physical  condition  that  he  could  go  right 
away  to  work,  and  these  people  frequently  apply  to  charities 
for  help.  That  is  to  say,  his  physique  is  not  back  to  its 
normal  condition. 

59738.  {To  Miss  Bannatyne.)  There  is  a  class  that  you  Church 
allude  to  who  get  relief  from  their  different  churches.    Is  cliarity  in 
that  relief,  as  far  as  you  know,  pretty  well  organised  ? —  Glasgow. 
Yes,  I  think  it  is  pretty  well  organised.    These  people  are 

well  known  to  the  other  members  of  the  congregation,  and 
they  are  adequately  helped,  and  they  do  not  appeal  to  out- 
side charities  to  the  same  extent  as  they  do  in  London.  A 
minister  in  Glasgow  does  not  get  a  case  helped  through  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society — the  same  kind  of  case  as 
would  be  helped  by  the  London  Charity  Organisation 
committee  merely  contributing  the  money  ;  it  is  done  en- 
tirely by  the  church. 

59739.  Is  the  organisation  of  these  charities  parochial? 
Does  each  church  have  its  own  organisation,  or  do  they 
combine  at  all  ? — No,  they  are  parochial. 

59740.  So  it  would  depend  very  much  on  the  individual 
energy  of  the  jJarticular  incumbent  or  minister  ? — Yes  ;  and 
on  the  character  and  length  of  membership  of  the  person 
in  distress. 

59741.  Summing  up  your  experience,  so  far  as  Scotland 
is  concerned,  you  don't  see  much  difference  between  the 
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effect  of  relief  from  Poor  Law  and  the  elfect  fi'om  charitable 
sources  on  the  individual's  receiving  it  1 — -No,  the  effect 
is  much  the  same. 

59742.  I  think  you  suggest  that  where  charity  is  given  in 
a  haphazard  way  it  naturally  encourages  plausible  and  very 
often  not  accurate  stories  1 — That  is  so. 

59743.  As  regards  the  outdoor  relief,  you  think  the 
system  as  at  present  administered  is  very  unsatisfactory,  as 
the  granting  of  money  is  not  sufficiently  associated  with 
curative  methods  1 — That  is  so. 

59744.  Of  course,  it  is  very  difficult,  as  the  Poor  Law 
now  .stands  to  associate  these  curatfVe  methods  with  the 
Poor  Law  1 — I  should  say  it  is  almost  impossible  as  it  now 
stands.  We  cannot  expect  the  inspectors  to  do  more  than 
they  do  at  present. 

50745.  You  think  that  this  can  only  be  carried  out  by  a 
large  increase  of  workeis,  who  would  interest  themselves, 
each  of  them,  in  a  certain  number  of  cases  ? — Yes,  I  mean 
at  the  initial  stage. 

59746.  Just  to  follow  up  that  a  little,  the  co-operation 
between  the  Poor  Law  authorities  and  charity  in  Glasgow 
is  not  now  very  strong  1 — No. 

59747.  And  I  think  you  go  on  further  to  siiggest  that, 
however  desiraWe  it  would  be  to  substitute  charity  for  out- 
door relief,  it  would  be  at  present  excessively  difficult? — ■ 
Yes. 

59748.  Assuming  that,  we  cannot  contemplate  that  at 
present  as  a  practical  remedy.  You  would  be  in  favour  of 
in  some  way  combining,  in  a  much  more  effective  manner 
than  now  obtains.  Poor  Law  relief  and  charily  organisa- 
tion ? — Certainly  charity  organisation  should  deal  more 
with  certain  classes  that  at  present  are  almost  entirely 
helped  by  the  Poor  Law. 

59749.  You  go  so  far  as  that,  that  cases  could  be  handed 
over  if  charity  was  properly  organised  ' — Yes,  I  think  they 
could  be  handed  over  now.  In  the  case  of  widows,  we,  as  a 
charity  organisation  society,  have  two  or  three  times 
definitely  approached  the  Glasgow  Parish  Council  and  the 
Govan  Parish  Council  (I  should  say  that  that  was  in  Mr 
Mitchell's  predecessor's  time)  both  by  deputation  and 
letter,  and  we  have  suggested  that  a  young  widow  applying 
for  relief  for  the  first  time,  who  was  not  handicapped  by  a 
large  family  and  who  .seemed  physically  fit  for  work, 
should  be  referred  to  us.  Once  or  twice  it  has  been  done, 
but  it  has  not  been  given  a  fair  trial  on  tlie  part  of  the 
Parish  Councils.  I  don't  think  the  faiilt  lies  at  all  with  the 
officials — if  it  is  a  fault  at  all.  I  think  that  class  of  case 
could  often  be  advantageously  helped  by  our  societies. 

59750.  Both  of  you  agree  that  it  would  be  very  desiiable 
if  possible  to  have  some  sort  of  registration  of  charities,  or 
at  any  rate  that  there  should  be  lists  obtainable  of  the  per- 
sons whom  the  different  charities  are  assisting  ? — Yes. 

5975L  It  has  been  suggested  from  various  quarters,  more 
from  Engli.sh  witnesses  than  from  Scottish  witnes.ses,  that 
it  might  be  po.ssible  to  a.ssociate  with  the  Poor  Law  a 
statutory  committee  representing  the  authorities  of  the 
particidar  locality  wlio  shoidtl  co-operate  with  the  relief 
committee  1 — Yes. 

59752.  Do  you  favouval)ly  entertain  that  idea  ? — 
Certainly. 

59753.  Assuming  that  was  done,  and  there  was  such  a 
body  set  Tip  and  recognised  by  Act  of  Parliament,  they 
would  be  able  to  exercise,  quite  indei^endent  of  their 
co-operation  with  the  Poor  Law,  a  salutary  effect  on  the 
parties  in  the  neighbourhood  'I — Yes. 

59754.  They  could  put  on  pressure  ? — Yes.  In  Glasgow 
the  opposition  to  the  registration  of  charities,  and  of  the 
recipients  of  charity,  is  slowly  breaking  down.  We  have 
now  a  fair  number  of  societies  willing  to  send  us  lists  of 
their  beneficiaries,  and  then  we  can  get  the  lists  from  the 
Poor  Law  officials  at  any  time.  I  think  there  is  a  growing 
feeling  in  favour  of  the  system  such  as  did  not  prevail  when 
we  began  the  work  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago. 

59755.  The  recognition  of  a  charities  committee  would 
operate  in  two  directions,  both  in  the  administration  of 
the  Poor  Law  and  in  the  administration  of  charities  ? — 
Yes. 

59756.  Most  witnesses  have  suggested  that  the  great 
difficulty  of  the  Poor  Law  in  England— and  it  seems  to  be 
much  the  same  here — is  that  the  Poor  Law  authorities 
have  no  power  to  assist  persons  as  they  are  going  down- 
wards, and  they  have  to  wait  until  they  are  practically 
destitute  ? — That  is  true. 
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59757.  This  class  of  cases  might,  of  course,  and  could  be, 
dealt  with  by  the  charities  committee? — Yes. 

59758.  You  go  further,  and  think  that  they  might  take 
cases  oft'  the  roll  ? — They  might  prevent  them  going  on  the 
roll.  I  quite  think  so  in  such  a  town  as  Glasgow  ;  I  am 
not  speaking  of  the  country.  For  instance,  there  have 
been  a  very  few  widows  and  old  people  referred  to  us 
by  the  Parish  Council,  and  in  each  case  we  have  dealt 
successfully  with  them. 

59759.  {To  Mr  M'Grucken.)  That,  I  think,  covers  a  good  Dispeiisatii 
deal  of  your  suggestions  as  regards  improvement;  you 
agrt  e  ? — Yes,  quite. 

59760.  To  come  back  to  the  present  system  of  dispensing 
charity  generally  in  Glasgow,  you  state,  Mr  M'Cracken, 
that  there  was  an  institution  called  the  Poor  Children's 
Dinner  Table  Society  ? — Yes. 

59761.  And  you  give  some  rather  startling  figures. 
During  the  late  strike  amongst  the  boilermakers,  you  state 
that  fewer  children  came  to  the  dinners  provided  by  this 
society  than  came  in  ordinary  times  ? — Yes,  that  is  so.  I 
may  say  that  this  table  was  prepared  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Gla.cgow  Poor  Children's  Dinner  Table,  from  whom  I 
received  a  printed  cojjy. 

59762.  Is  not  the  purport  of  this  statement  to  show  that 
after  the  tickets  are  obtained  only  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  recipients  use  them? — Yes.  With  regard  to  that  my 
suggestion  would  be  that  while  the  men  are  at  work,  prob- 
ably largely  unskilled  men,  there  is  no  dinner  prepared  at 
home,  but  while  the  men  are  at  home  there  is  probably  a 
more  regular  meal,  and  the  children  come  to  it.  I  cannot 
account  for  it  in  any  other  way.  That  is  to  say,  the 
mother  may  be  careless  if  the  husband  takes  his  food  away 
with  him  ;  she  may  be  careless  with  the  children,  but  if 
the  man  is  out  of  work  he  comes  home  at  a  regular  hour, 
and  the  children  are  there  also. 

59763.  Are  the  tickets  transferable  ?— They  are  trans- 
ferred, but  I  am  afraid  if  that  was  done  to  a  very  large 
extent  the  ladies  who  are  superintending  the  dinner  table 
might  find  it  out. 

59764.  From  this  table  it  does  not  appear  as  if  there  was 
any  sale  of  the  tickets  ? — No,  there  is  no  sale. 

59765.  But  I  mean  sale  by  the  persons  getting  the 
tickets  to  any  one  else  ? — The  Society  does  not  know  any- 
thing of  that  kind. 

59766.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  figures  in  the  preced- 
ing table  with  regard  to  the  Glasgow  United  Evangelistic 
Association  ?— The  Childreu's  Day  Refuge  Committee  pro 
vided  three  meals  to  certain  children,  and  the  convener 
suggested  that  there  might  be  a  number  of  children  who 
were  going  to  school  unfed,  and  further  suggested  that  we 
should  give  breakfast  to  any  children  attending  schools 
within  a  near  radius  of  our  refuges.  A  free  breakfast  was 
oft'ered  to  tliose  attending  the  schools  whose  names  you  see. 
In  most  cases  no  public  announcement  was  made  in  the 
school.  In  Hozier  Street  there  was  a  public  announcement 
made  by  the  teacher,  but  the  desire  was  that  no  announce- 
ment should  be  made,  so  that  the  teachers,  who  knew  the 
children  intimately,  might  pick  out  anismic  children  and 
send  tliem  to  the  breakfast.  The  result,  however,  was — as 
you  see  in  the  table — that  day  by  day  tlxere  was  practically 
a  decreasing  number.  In  the  central  district,  the  Dovehill 
School,  29  came  the  first  day,  and  then  the  number  decreased 
slightly.  Twenty-nine  was  not  the  number  that  the 
teacher  expected, — he  expected  a  larger  number  to  come. 
As  there  were  only  25  on  7th  February,  the  superintendent 
brought  in  Hozier  Street  School,  with  the  result  that  on 
8th  February  49  came  from  the  two  schools,  but  that 
number  diminished  to  32  and  35.  I  don't  take  the  figure 
22  as  any  fair  figure,  because  I  don't  know  whether  it 
might  be  on  some  particular  day  of  the  week.  Sometimes 
there  are  two  days,  Monday  and  Friday,  when  the  children 
don't  come  to  the  day  refuges  quite  so  regularly  as  they 
do  on  the  other  days  of  the  week.  As  their  numbers  were 
not  to  large  as  we  thought  they  might  be,  Adelphi  Terrace 
School  was  brought  in,  and  you  see  the  result  in  the  table. 
From  the  14th  to  the  28th  the  three  schools  had  been 
brought  togetlier,  and  any  child  requiring  breakfast  could 
have  a  breakfast  at  the  day  refuges.  The  practical  result 
was  that  out  of  about  10,000  children  attending  the  schools 
on  the  table,  112  came  for  breakfast.  That  is,  in  addition 
to  the  children  who  had  already  been  coming  for  three 
meals. 

59767.  Are  these  two  different  societies  ?— No,  but  there 
are  two  different  societies  represented  in  the  tables  A.  ai>d 
B. 

59768.  What  conclusion  do   you   draw  ? — That  there 
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was  not  the  dire  distress  that  was  suggested  did 
exist. 

59769.  That  in  certain  of  the  schools  the  number 
steadily  decreased  ? — That  the  children  who  had  the  oppor- 
.tunity  of  coming  steadily  decreased,  and  the  final  result 
was  that  only  1  per  cent.  came. 

59770.  The  upshot  was  that  1  per  cent,  only  of  those  in 
attendance  at  those  schools  which  were  in  the  poorest  part 
of  the  district,  attended  ? — Yes.  That  was  in  addition  to 
the  number  already  getting  three  meals,  probably  400 
children. 

59771.  What  do  you  say  to  the  effect  of  the  introduction 
of  Mr  Ramsay  Macdonald's  Provision  of  Meals  (Scotland) 
Bill  1 — The  introduction  of  that  Bill  caused  a  good  deal  of 
talk,  and  people  began  to  discuss  whether  there  was  really 
a  necessity  for  such  a  measure. 

59772.  This  movement  was  started,  not  to  anticipate 
Mr  Macdonald's  Bill  by  charity,  l)ut  to  meet  what  they 
believed  was  a  want  which  the  introduction  of  this  Bill 
made  public  1 — To  meet  any  want  that  might  exist. 

59773.  It  was  brought  to  their  notice  in  conseipience  of 
the  inti'oduction  of  the  Bill  ? — Of  course  the  whole  subject 
became  a  matter  of  public  discussion. 

59774.  Are  there,  except  by  voluntary  agency,  any 
children's  breakfasts  provided  in  Glasgow  1 — Yes,  they 
are  provided  by  the  Juvenile  Delinc^uency  Board. 

59775.  Is  that  a  public  authority  1 — Yes,  it  is  carried  on 
under  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act,  but  there  is  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  town  council  to  carry  out  its 
purposes. 

5977G.  What  is  your  opinion  about  them  1 — Do  yon 
think  that  the  town  council  can  cany  out  work  of  this 
kind  if  it  ever  has  to  be  carried  out  1  Would  you  give  it 
lo  the  town  council,  or  to  the  School  Board,  or  to  the  Poor 
Law  authorities? — (Miss  Bantiatyne.)  To  the  Poor  Law 
authorities,  because  they  are  the  authorities  that  can  deal 
with  the  family.  In  a  sense,  that  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Board  is  a  part  of  the  town  council,  but  it  is  a  very 
obsolete  arrangement.  There  is  this  small  number  of  men 
who  have  charge  of  any  measures  to  j^revent  juvenile 
delinquency  in  Glasgow  alone,  and  they  carry  on  our  day 
industrial  schools  anil  other  schools.  I  believe  the  same 
thing  does  not  apply  in  any  other  part  of  the  country. 
And  although  they  have  a  power  to  levy  a  rate  for  that 
purpose,  they  might  be  classed  as  a  voluntary  agency. 

59777.  But  they  have  power  to  rate  ? — Yes. 

5977.^.  Who  selects  the  children  for  this  body  ?— That  is 
done  through  the  School  Board.  If  the  children  don't 
attend  properly,  and  if  the  officers  ha\  e  reason  to  believe 
that  they  arc  neglected  or  the  children  of  widows,  tlien 
they  bring  them  before  the  School  Board,  who  may  grant 
an  order  to  bring  them  before  the  sheriff,  and  he  can 
commit  them  either  to  the  day  or  other  industrial  school. 

59779.  I  was  thinking  of  the  work  where  they  provide 
three  meals  ? — That  is  part  of  their  work.  They  get  three 
meals  if  they  are  committed  by  the  sheriff. 

59780.  It  is  really  part  of  the  industrial  day  school 
work  1 — Yes. 

leding  of  59781.  {Mr  Phelps  to  Miss  Bannntyne.)  The  majority  of 

or  children,  the  children  in  that  day  inilustrial  school  are  not  now 
committed  for  truancy  1 — No,  there  are  four  schools,  and 
they  are  connnitted  because  they  are  the  children  of  parents 
who  go  out  to  work  or  because  they  are  neglected.  There 
is  a  truant  school  for  truancy  under  the  Glasgow  School 
Board. 

59782.  It  is  through  no  fault  of  the  children  ? — No. 

59783.  {Mr  Patten-MacDoufiall.)  Is  that  true  of  the 
industrial  schools  in  Glasgow  1 — Yes,  very  rarely  are  the 
children  to  blame.  The  cases  I  generally  send  are  cases 
where  the  mother  is  dead  and  the  father  cannot  look  after 
the  children  properly.  The  purely  truant  child  is  com- 
mitted to  the  truant  school,  and  small  cases  for  pilfering 
would  be  sent  to  the  resident  industrial  or  reformatory 
school.  The  day  schools  are  for  neglected  children  or 
fatherless  or  motherless  children. 

59784.  {Chairman.)  On  that  point,  as  I  understand, 
children  not  properly  looked  after  hy  their  mothers  are 
sent  to  the  day  industrial  school,  and  they  are  there  fed  ? — 
They  get  three  meals  a  day. 

59785.  And  then  they  return  to  their  homes  at  night  1 — 
Yes. 

59786.  How  does  that  system  work  ?— I  think  it  works 
fairly  well  where  there  is  a  respectable  mother  or  father, 
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because  it  keeps  the  child  in  touch  with  home-life,  but 
where  there  is  a  bad  home  I  think  the  child  suffers. 

59787.  It  is  an  attempt  to  ensure  that  the  child  is 
jiroperly  fed  and  not  altogether  disassociated  from  home- 
life  ■? — Yes,  and  very  often  it  answers  very  well. 

59788.  You  would  say  that,  except  w  here  the  mother  is 
badly  disposed,  it  works  well  ? — Or  where  there  is  practi- 
cally no  home. 

59789.  Assuming  that  that  idea  of  having  a  statutory 
charities  committee  was  carried  out,  would  yon  be  able  to 
find  plenty  of  workers  in  Gla.sgow  ? — Yes,  I  think  so  ;  there 
are  a  large  number  willing  to  help  in  Glasgow. 

{Mr  M^Crackcn.)  There  would  be  this  difficulty  in  Glas- 
gow as  everywhere  else,  that  some  people  might  get  on  to 
such  a  board  who  had  not  very  much  skill  or  experience. 
It  can  only  succeed  where  the  workers  have  some  experience 
of  social  Work. 

59790.  {To  Miss  Bannahjne.)  Would  such  an  association 
be  able  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  any  of  these  parochial 
charities  administered  by  churches  1 — I  think  so.  We  have 
fourteen  district  committees,  local  committees,  in  connection 
with  our  Charity  Organisation  Society,  and  they  are  gradu- 
ally drawing  bit  by  bit  the  clergy  and  workers  connected 
with  the  different  churches  who  have  control  of  these 
charities.  It  is  a  slow  process,  but  there  is  already  a 
nucleus  for  that  idea. 

59791.  If  you  got  charity  so  recognised,  and  having  an 
official  status  with  the  Poor  Law,  it  would  facilitate  a  good 
many  things  which  are  now  almost  impossible  ? — I  think 
so,  if  its  duties  and  responsibilities  were  more  publicly  and 
strenuously  recognised. 

59792.  As  regards  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  Deterrence  of 
you  admit  that  the  threat  of  indoor  relief  has  a  potent  effect  Poor  Law. 
even  on  widows  1 — Yes. 

59793.  There  is  a  considerable  dread  of  it? — Yes. 

59794.  One  of  the  reasons  of  the  great  dislike  to  the  pocr- 
honse  relief  is  not  so  much  that  there  is  the  stigma  of 
pauperism,  but  the  knowledge  that  all  tlie  more  vicious  and 
bad  cases  are  domiciled  in  the  poorhouse  1 — Yes,  to  some 
extent,  but  I  think  it  is  mainly  the  loss  of  liberty.  I  think 
that  is  the  great  objection  to  it,  and  that  applies  to  the  ill- 
doing  people  as  well  as  to  the  well-doing  people.  That  is 
the  one  deterrent  fact  to  them. 

59795.  Have  you  ever  been  a  parish  councillor  ? — No. 

59796.  But  you  have  studied  the  Poor  Law  a  good  deal  ? 
—Yes. 

59797.  In  your  judgment  is  the  classification  now  suffi-  Classification 
cient  ? — I  think  in  the  Glasgow  Parish  Council — which  I  of  paupers, 
know  best — it  is  tending  to  become  so.    In  othei'  places 

where  I  have  visited  it  is  certainly  not  sufficient  yet,  but  I 
think  that  is  the  fault  of  administration.  It  is  a  very, 
very  difficult  task  to  classify  satisfactorily,  and  one  has  great 
sympathy  with  the  tifficials. 

59798.  It  is  very  difficult  unless  you  have  a  sufficient 
number  of  institutions! — And  even  there  it  is  difficult, 
because  they  receive  people  before  they  know  much  about 
them.  By  personal  intervention  one  gets  a  pauper  properly 
classified,  and  one  knows  that  if  you  had  not  personally 
intervened  the  classification  would  have  broken  down,  and 
the  person  would  have  been  put  into  the  wrong  compart- 
ment. 

59799.  Have  the  results  of  the  boarding  out  of  children  Boarded  out- 
come under  your  knowledge  ? — Only  in  isolated  cases.  children. 

59800.  Does  it  work  well  ? — Yes,  if  you  except  this,  that 
the  standard  in  Scotland  is  decidedly  lower  than  what  is 
necessary  in  England.  Our  standard  here  would  be  fatally 
condemned  by  your  standard,  I  am  afraid.  I  have  visited 
in  England,  and  I  know  about  it.  Sleeping  apart  and  so 
on  are  not  enforced  in  Scotland,  and  then  of  course  running 
about  bare-foot  is  quite  rec  gnised  here.  But  it  works  well, 
and  I  don't  think  there  is  cruelty  except  in  very  isolated 
cases.  I  think  they  get  very  fair  play  as  members  of  the 
family. 

59801.  And  they  are  well  nourished  ? —Yes  ;  at  least  as 
well  nourished  as  the  other  children  in  the  house. 

59802.  After  all,  the  rough  conditions  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  other  children  ?— Yes. 

59802a.  You  may  rather  console  yourself  as  belonging  to 
a  hardier  race? — Yes,  I  think  so.  There  is  often  over- 
crowding, however.  . 

{Mr  M'Cracken.)  Where  the  children  are  boarded  out  in 
the  country  they  are  very  well  taken  care  of.  I  received  a 
letter  recently  from  a  girl  who  had  been  boarded  out  in 
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the  Highlands.  She  came  to  Glasgow  to  be  a  servant,  and 
she  left  her  home  with  great  grief  on  both  sides.  She 
speaks  of  the  woman  with  whom  she  was  living  as  her 
mother,  without  any  qualification  at  all.  That  is  not  an 
isolated  case. 

{Miss  Bannatyne.)  That  is  one  of  the  points  where  our 
charity  might  help.  We  might  get  from  the  Parish  Council 
the  names  of  girls  who  have  boarded  out  and  who  have 
gone  into  domestic  service, — the  same  sort  of  thing  as  is  done 
by  the  Metropolitan  Association  for  the  Befriending  of 
Young  Servants. 

59803.  {Mr  Booth.)  Do  you  have  the  same  society  here  1 — 
No,  we  tried  to  start  it,  but  we  were  not  successsful.  We 
feel  sure  that  a  voluntary  worker  would  look  better  after 
the  girl  than  the  inspector  who  goes  and  asks  if  she  is  doing 
suitable  work  or  is  in  projDer  lodgings.  That  is  another 
class  that  we  would  suggest  should  be  handed  over  to  the 
charities  with  advantage  to  both  sides. 

59804.  {Chairman  to  Mr  M'Gracken.)  In  paragraph  29 
you  suggest  that  decentralisation  might  modify  some  of  the 
Poor  Law  methods.  What  would  be  your  idea  of  decen- 
tralisation 1  Take  Scotland  generally,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  parishes  are  very  small  1 — I  was  thinking  only  of 
Glasgow. 

59805.  How  would  decentralisation  help  you  in  Glasgow  1 
Do  you  not  want  to  have  uniformity  of  method  1 — I  would 
like  to  see  that  people  from  the  outskirts  of  Glasgow  did 
not  require  to  come  to  the  centre  for  relief.  If  we  had  by 
and  by  a  larger  number  of  people  who  were  really  effective 
as  social  worker!:;,  then  a  great  deal  more  could  be  done 
in  the  oversight  of  cases  of  parish  relief.  I  want  more 
personal  touch. 

59806.  You  want  more  centres  from  which  relief  may  be 
considered,  or  at  which  applications  might  be  made  ? — Yes. 

59807.  {To  Miss  Bannatyne.)  Your  paper  is  a  very  clear 
one,  Miss  Bannatyne ;  is  there  anything  else  you  would 
like  to  add  ? — No,  I  don't  think  so. 

59808.  {Mr  Booth  to  Miss  Bannatyne.)  With  regard  to  co- 
operation between  private  cliarity  and  the  Poor  Law,  it 
has  to  be  based  on  the  somewhat  contradictory  position  of 
mutual  recognition  of  separate  spheres  of  work  ? — Yes. 

59809.  You  would  not  recommend  that  private  effort 
should  sujoijlement  the  actual  work  of  the  Poor  Law  with 
the  actual  paupers  ? — No,  I  would  recommend  that  private 
effort  should  both  give  the  person  money  assistance,  and 
should  try  to  restore  character. 

59810.  But  you  would  separate  the  cases  1 — Yes,  separate 
the  cases  certainly. 

59811.  So  it  is  co-operation  of  that  sort,  the  mutual 
recognition  of  different  sjDheies  of  work? — Yes,  but  with 
much  intercliange. 

59812.  In  order  to  work  that  satisfactorily,  you  would 
need  to  be  organised  very  strongly,  so  that  in  leaving  a 
case  to  you  they  would  be  quite  sure  that  it  would  meet 
with  treatment  1 — Yes,  certainly. 

59813.  The  other  form  of  co-operation  comes  in,  that  is 
combination  between  the  various  voluntary  agencies  ? — 
Yes. 

59814.  The  Charity  Organisation  Society,  strong  as  it  is, 
would  need  to  have  co-operation  and  combination  between 
themselves  and  all  other  voluntary  effort  1 — Yes,  they 
would  be  strengthened  by  that. 

59815.  I  think  you  saj'  that  you  think  something  might 
be  done  to  bring  that  about  in  an  organised  and  recognised 
way  ? — Yes. 

59816.  I  think  you  have  referred  to  the  registration  of 
charitable  societies.  Do  you  think  that  tliat  registration 
must  be  compulsory,  or  would  it  do  to  have  voluntary 
registration? — It  must  be  compulsory  if  it  is  to  be  com- 
plete, but  a  certain  amount  of  voluntary  registration  is 
already  secured,  and  I  think  it  might  be  encouraged. 

59817.  Are  y6u  referring  to  friendly  societies? — No, 
charitable  societies. 

59818.  In  what  sense  are  they  registered  ? — I  thought 
you  meant  they  were  registering  lists  of  beneficiaries. 

59819.  No,  I  mean  Government  registration.  .  I  don't 
know  what  you  have  in  Scotland,  but  in  England  ,we  have 
voluntary  registration  on  the  part  of  friendly  societies  ? — 
We  have  that  in  Scotland  too. 

59820.  And  registration  of  endowed  charities  ? — That  is 
possible  in  the  same  way.  We  would  like  to  see  something 
of  that  sort,  that  if  a  charity  did  not  choose  to  be 
registered,  then  that  would  tend  to  show  that  charity  was 
not  all  ri"ht. 
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59821.  You  think  that  it  might  be  left  to  be  voluntary?  Registratipi 
— Until  we  saw  how  it  worked.  of  charities.; 

59822.  Charities  would  gain  prestige  by  coming  under 
that  registration  ? — Yes. 

59823.  And  among  the  registered  charities  there  might 
be  a  distinct  combination  for  action  ? — Yes. 

59824.  You  contemplate  something  like  that  in  which 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society  would  take  its  place  along 
with  the  others  ? — It  has  been  suggested  to  us  once  or 
twice  by  leading  people  that  if  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  would  appoint  a  public  auditor,  and  let  it  be  known 
that  all  charities  which  did  not  submit  their  accounts  to  us 
might  not  be  bona  fide,  that  would  be  a  good  thing,  but 
that  is  not  quite  possible  yet. 

59825.  It  would  be  better  if  it  were  official  ? — Yes. 

59826.  The  kind  of  societies  that  exist  in  connection 
with  church  membership  is  quite  outside  of  that  ? — Yes. 

69827.  In  their  case,  it  simply  is  that  people  who  are 
church  members  are  to  a  great  extent  helped  from  the 
churches  ? — Yes,  we  in  Glasgow  have  not  to  deal  with  that 
class  to  any  extent  yet.  Our  problem  as  charity  workers, 
and  the  problem  of  Poor  Law  authorities  is  very  much  the 
same. 

59828.  {Professor  Smart  to  Miss  Bannatyne.)  In  paragraph  Fraudulent 
3  you  make  a  very  strong  statement  alDOut  the  so-called  charities, 
charitable  societies.  Are  the  known  facts  so  bad  as  to 
warrant  this  strong  statement,  or  are  these  facts  only 
known  to  yourself  ? — They  are  known  beyond  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society,  but  how  far  I  don't  know.  We  could 
make  a  list  of  twelve  or  fifteen  societies — of  course  not 
public — that  are  doubtful. 

59829.  Have  you  ever  taken  any  steps  to  discourage 
subscriptions  to  the-se  ? — We  have  taken  all  the  steps  we 
can  in  safety  by  reporting  whenever  we  had  a  chance,  and 
we  are  watching  and  trying  to  store  up  facts  against  them. 
Then  we  advertise  that  people  should  ask  us  for  informa- 
tion before  subscribing  to  any  charity. 

59830.  Are  you  referring  to  one  particular  person  in 
that  statement  ? — Yes.  There  are  several  running  two 
or  three  things  under  difierent  names.  We  tell  all  our 
voluntary  workers  the  names  of  those  societies,  and  warn 
them  to  report  confidentially  to  their  local  committees  that 
they  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  those  societies.  We 
have  consulted  the  fiscal  about  prosecution  in  the  past,  I 
understand,  and  so  on.  That  is  the  ground  for  that  state- 
ment. 

59831.  The  statement  is  so  strong  to  be  libellous  if  it 
could  be  traced  ? — Exactly. 

59832.  Do  you  object  to  the  general  principles  of  the  Relief  to 
relief  of  widows  adopted  by  the  Parish  Council  in  Glasgow  ?  widows, 
— I  object  to  them  in  this  way,  that  I  don't  think  they  go 
far  enough.  They  don't  attemjjt  to  help  them  in  any 
other  direction  ;  they  only  give  them  money  relief.  I 
think  as  a  rule  they  are  careful,  and  they  do  not  give 
relief  to  the  disreputable  women ;  or  if  they  hear  of  such 
cases,  then  they  stop  the  relief  and  take  the  children  from 
the  mother.    Did  you  mean  that  ? 

59833.  No  ;  I  was  asking  if  you  objected  to  the  principle 
of  adequacy  ? — Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  they 
have  raised  the  scale,  and  I  think  it  is  fairly  adequate 
now. 

59834.  The  principle  is  to  make  a  woman  with  a  certain 
size  of  family  independent  of  work  altogether? — Yes  ;  they 
raised  it  very  much  after  the  circular  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  I  believe  that  before,  the  relief  was  very 
inadequate. 

59835.  You  don't  disapprove  of  it  ? — Not  of  the  adequacy, 
but  I  disapprove  of  their  not  trying  to  do  more  for  many  of 
the  widows.  I  think  that  the  number  of  applications  from 
widows  is  unduly  increasing. 

59836.  What  would  you  propose  to  do  with  the  widows  ? 
— To  deal  with  them  individually,  according  to  their 
particular  needs  ;  if  possible,  to  enable  them  to  do  some 
work,  not  necessarily  outside  their  homes  ;  and  also,  if 
possible,  to  get  some  of  the  relatives  to  help  by  taking  some 
of  the  children,  and  esijecially  to  watch  the  children  as 
they  grow  up  aud  see  that  they  are  apprenticed  to  proper 
trades.  There  was  one  case  that  we  watched  very  closely 
for  seven  years.  That  was  a  case  that  the  Parish  Council 
handed  over  to  us.  The  amount  that  the  woman  has 
received  for  relief  has  varied  very  much  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  family,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  that  woman, 
who  will  soon  cease  to  need  relief,  is  in  a  much  better 
position  both  morally  and  socially  and  materially  than  she 
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would  have  been  if  she  had  received  lOs.  or  12fi.  every 
week  and  nothing  more  from  the  Parish  Council  all  along. 
Her  children  are  being  taught  proper  trades,  and  so  on. 

59837.  {To  Mr  M'Cracken.)  Referring  to  paragraph  16, 
you  are  aware  tha^  there  is  one  slight  objection  to  these 
convalescent  homes  1 — Do  you  mean  convalescent  homes  as 
a  rule  or  particular  ones  ? 

59838.  Particular  ones.  They  have  very  much  de- 
preciated the  value  of  property  of  late  ? — That  is  a  matter 
you  cannot  control. 

59839.  It  is  well  known  in  regard  to  Helensburgh?—! 
am  not  aware  of  it.  There  is  only  Mrs  Colville's  Home 
there.  Suppose  I  was  to  put  down  a  mill,  there  is  no 
restriction. 

59840.  Yes,  in  these  localities  ? — But  I  am  speaking  of 
the  principle.  It  may  be  restricted  because  of  the  character 
of  the  feu  or  the  feu  charter.  A  home  in  a  locality  is  no 
worse  than  the  planting  down  of  a  mill  or  a  land  of 
houses. 

59841.  There  is  one  omission  in  your  statement  and 
in  Miss  Bannatyne's  statement :  you  make  no  reference 
to  the  industries  that  you  have  in  Glasgow,  such  as  that 
fine  stick-breaking  establishment.  We  would  like  to 
liave  something  on  the  notes  about  it.  We  saw  the 
Possilpark  Shelter  yesterday,  and  we  were  very  much 
struck  with  it.  One  would  not  imagine  from  your 
statements  that  you  had  anything  to  do  with  these 
establishments  1 — Probably  that  is  because  we  are  so 
familiar  with  them  that  we  thought  other  people  would 
know  about  them  also. 

59842.  We  were  struck  with  the  magnificent  premises, 
and  when  we  got  inside  we  were  struck  with  the  very 
fine  organisation  of  everything  ? — Of  course  we  might 
criticise  from  the  inside. 

59843.  What  are  your  industries  ?  How  do  you  employ 
the  people  ? — Stick-breaking,  carpet  l)eating,  and  men  going 
out  and  finding  work  outside.  In  the  labour  yard,  wliieh 
is  different  from  the  shelter,  we  have  stone-breaking.  To 
the  astonishment  of  everybody,  the  men  at  stone-breaking 
make  more  money  than  the  men  at  anything  else,  and  the 
product  of  the  work  has  been  better  than  the  town  council 
got  from  their  own  contractor. 

59844.  That  is  an  extraordinary  statement.  Then  in 
regard  to  the  stick-breaking  ? — Probably  it  would  be  well 
to  say  that  the  men  engaged  at  that  are  paid  not  less  than 
the  trades  union  rate  of  wages.  It  has  been  urged  that 
charity  subsidises,  and  by  subsidising  the  labour,  it  under- 
sells. Now  we  don't  undersell  and  we  don't  subsidise ;  that 
is  to  say,  we  pay  men  the  union  rate  of  wages. 

59845.  We  saw  yesterday  a  very  good  case  indeed  where 
the  wage  came  to  between  lis.  and  12s.  a  week.  Do  you 
account  for  that  by  his  being  an  inefficient  worker  ?— He 
must  be  inefficient,  because  in  a  firewood  factory  the  men 
are  engaged  week  in  and  week  out,  and  they  become  trades- 
men in  regard  to  their  work,  while  our  men  are  only 
casuals,  and  they  cannot  be  so  good  as  men  who  are  engaged 
at  the  same  work  for  a  long  period.  They  are  paid  at  so 
much  a  gross  of  bundles  ;  their  pay  is  rather  better  than 
the  trades  union  rate,  and,  in  the  Labour  Yard,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  wage,  we  give  them  a  dinner. 

69846.  You  are  quite  clear  in  stating  that  there  is  no 
underselling  ? — Yes,  there  is  no  underselling. 

59847.  The  statement  that  there  is  underselling  has 
generally  been  made  ?— Yes,  but  we  have  never  been  able 
to  bring  the  Firewood  Factory  Union  to  meet  us  to  establish 
the  statement  that  is  made  outside. 

59848.  And  you  are  quite  prepared  to  meet  them  ? — Yes. 

{Miss  Bannatyyie.)  We  have  offered  to  do  so  repeatedly, 
but  they  have  always  drawn  back. 

(Mr  M%'racken.)  Yes  ;  and  when  we  have  complained 
about  one  of  their  people  imderselling,  their  reply  has 
always  been  that  they  did  not  belong  to  the  union. 

59849.  {Chaii  "nian.")  What  is  the  name  of  the  place  where 
these  industries  are  ?— The  Charity  Organisation  Society's 
Labour  Yard  and  Shelter.    These  are  separate  institutions. 

59850.  {Professor  Smart.)  Have  you  ever  published  a 
statement  of  the  results  of  the  stone-breaking  ?— No, 
because  latterly  it  was  quite  incidental.  It  may  have  been 
noticed  in  our  annual  report,  but  not  in  a  statement 
showing  the  product  of  the  wages. 

59851.  You  don't  continue  that  work? — No,  because  it 
was  incidental,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  men  we  had 
during  the  winter  before  last,  when  we  had  to  introduce 
something  else. 
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59852.  You  sell  your  sticks  direct  ? — Yes,  we  sell  them 
to  shops  and  to  private  people.  We  sell  them  mostly  to 
shopkeepers. 

59853.  And  that  secures  that  you  don't  undersell  ? — We 
don't  under.?ell. 

59854.  If  you  sold  your  output  to  an  outside  dealer  he 
might  undersell  ? — We  don't  do  that  so  far  as  I  know. 

{Miss  Bannatyne.)  The  question  of  underselling  has  been 
brought  before  the  council,  and  we  are  prepared  to  state 
that  we  don't  undersell. 

59855.  {Mr  Loch  to  Miss  Bannatyne.)  With  regard  to  Registration 
legislation,  I  think  you  said  you  would  like  to  have  all  the  of  charities, 
charities  in  Glasgow  registered  ?    Is  the  object  that  you 

have  in  view  to  prevent  the  unworthy  charities  or  sj)urious 
charities  appealing  to  the  public  ? — Yes,  partly. 

59856.  What  is  your  other  object  ? — To  give  a  more 
responsible  character  to  charity  as  a  whole  in  the  public 
mind . 

59857.  Your  registration  would  be  on  the  lines  of  the 
Friendly  Societies  Act ;  that  is  to  say,  a  registration  of 
non-interference,  but  conditional  ?  The  registrar  would  not 
interfere  with  the  internal  management,  but  he  would 
require  certain  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  ? — Yes. 

59858.  What  sort  of  conditions  would  you  ask  ? — Of 
course,  I  think  that  is  the  real  difficulty  of  the  question, 
what  conditions  one  could  justly  ask.  I  think  one  of  the 
conditions  would  be  a  clear  line  between  Poor  Law  cases 
and  cases  which  charity  should  touch.  At  present  they 
overlap  fearfully. 

59859.  Then  there  would  be  the  audit?— Yes.  Of 
course,  we  would  very  much  like  if  it  could  be  worked  out 
to  have  a  condition  of  adequacy  of  help  ;  but  I  am  not 
clear  in  my  mind  whether  that  can  be  made  a  condition 
for  such  registration. 

59860.  Taking  that  question  of  adequacy — adequacy  is  Adequacy  of 
generally  understood  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  money  pay-  charitable  aid. 
able  per  case  :  so  much  for  the  widow  and  so  much  for  the 

children,  and  so  on.  Now,  by  adequacy  you  mean  some- 
thing quite  different  from  that  ? — Yes  ;  I  mean,  e.g.,  that,  in 
the  case  of  helping  women  with  children,  the  children,  as 
they  get  to  the  age  of  going  to  work,  should  be  found  work, 
and  should  be  encouraged,  tliat  if  one  child  were  an  invalid 
its  health  should  if  possible  be  restored,  I  mean  adequacy 
in  that  sense. 

59861.  Adequacy  would  also  very  nuich  depend  upon  the 
power  of  the  person  to  use  the  relief  given  ? — Yes. 

59862.  Does  it  not  come  to  this,  that  what  you  would 
wish  would  be  something  more  like  a  sufficient  and 
thorough  treatment  ? — Yes. 

59863.  And   account  being  taken  of  all  agencies  or 
relatives  that  might  assist? — Yes. 

59864.  And  also  that  the  assistance  would  be  on  a 
definite  plan  ? — Yes,  and  that  the  assistance  would  cover  a 
certain  length  of  time  to  carry  the  plan  out.  That  is  where 
a  lot  of  charitable  work  breaks  down  in  its  impatience. 

59865.  It  would  bring  into  disuse  the  system  of  letters: 
as  sufficient  treatment,  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

59866.  If  we  had  registration  like  that,  do  you  think  it 
would  be  one  step  further?  Suppose  new  shelters  were 
started  by  an  enterprising  individual,  and  they  were  not 
maid  fide,  do  you  think  that  it  might  be  asked  that  there 
should  be  some  reference  of  proposals  of  that  kind  to  some 
local  and  trusted  authority  before  money  was  raised  and 
the  shelters  were  built  ? — I  think  so.  I  think  we  are  ripe 
for  that,  and  any  party  who  opposes  such  efforts  should 
show  just  or  reasonable  grounds  why  they  should  be 
prevented . 

Woidd  your  registration  system  lead  up  to  the  formation 
of  an  authority,  or  how  would  you  proceed  ? 

{Chairman.)   Can  a  shelter  be   put  up   anywhere   in  „f 
England?  f^J- 

{Mr  Loch.)  Yes,  so  long  as  they  don't  break  any  . sanitary  shelters, 
regulations,  and  so  on. 

59867.  {To  Miss  Bannatyne.)  Can  you  tell  us  what  course 
would  be  followed  with  regard  to  a  shelter  being  casually 
erected  at  a  certain  place  ?  You  have  shelters  of  that  kind  ? 
—It  means  that  all  the  occupants  of  all  the  other  shelters 
in  the  neighbourhood  come  to  the  new  place,  and  then  the 
people  in  the  country  hear  about  it  and  come  to  give  it  a 
trial,  and  then  they  continue  to  live  in  shelters  for  evei\ 

59869.  They  increase  the  population  of  a  particular  type 
in  Glasgow  indirectly  ?— Yes,  and  they  also  degrade  a 
particular  section  of  the  popidation  of  Glasgow ;  they  are 
drawn  down.     For  instance,  roughly  speaking,  all  the 
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deserting  husbands  are  to  be  found  in  the  shelters  and  the 
models  under  different  names,  and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  track  them  down. 

59870.  Would  you  wish  to  have  prohibitive  powers  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  I  would  prefer  if  we  could  have  prohibition. 

59871.  You  propose  that,  once  charities  are  registered, 
there  should  be  some  recognised  centre  for  all  these  ques- 
tions ? — Yes,  and  I  think  it  should  embrace  the  Poor  Law 
authorities. 

59872.  And  municipal  authorities  1 — In  Glasgow  that  is 
a  very  difficult  point,  because  they  are  interested  in 
running  on  their  own  part  what  we  want  to  prevent ;  but, 
roughly  speaking,  they  would  require  to  have  some  say  in 
the  matter. 

59873.  You  really  ask  for  something  approaching  a 
government  of  all  this  department  of  work  in  some  form  ? 
— Yes.  Of  course  the  Poor  Law  authorities  would  be  at 
one  with  us  in  ojjposing  these  shelters. 

59874.  {To  Mr  M'CracJcen.)  You  are  connected  with  a 
good  many  charities.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  bring 
them  into  a  regime  of  this  kind  ? — Yes. 

{Miss  Ban  natyne.)  They  are  being  more  brought  in  every 
day.  It  is  impossible  to  put  it  into  statistics,  but  from 
working  among  them  one  knows  how  the  feeling  is  growing 
that  something  should  be  done. 

59875.  {To  Air  M'Cracken.)  Do  you  think  the  churches 
would  support  this  view  ? — In  the  meantime  the  question 
of  church  charity  bestowed  upon  its  members  has  been 
excluded  from  consideration. 

59876.  But  the  influence  of  the  churches  in  supporting 
a  view  of  this  kind  would  be  considerable  ? — I  am  not 
quite  clear  about  that.  I  don't  know  what  influence  they 
would  have. 

{Miss  Bannatyne.)  I  don't  think  it  would  be  a  pre- 
jponderating  influence. 

{Mr  M^Crackcn.)  I  don't  think  the  churches  are  opposed, 
'but  we  have  no  opinion  to  offer. 

59877.  {To  Mr  M'Graclcen.)  We  have  attended  some  of 
these  relief  committees  in  Glasgow,  and  also  in  England. 
May  I  take  it  that  the  view  you  express  is  this,  that  in 
many  of  these  cases  you  want  handling  of  what  are  the 

■  real  and  often  but  latent  difficulties  in  the  cases  from  a 
point  of  view  entirely  a^ide  from  allowances? — Yes. 

59878.  Unless  that  system  comes  in  it  matters  not 
whether  we  call  it  outdoor  relief  or  any  form  of  relief ; 
unless  that  comes  in,  the  outdoor  relief  system  stands  pro 
tanto  condemned  ? — Yes. 

59879.  Whatever  step  be  taken  as  to  the  present 
authorities  in  regard  to  outdoor  relief,  unless  the  re- 
formation takes  place  in  this  direction  there  will  be  no  stay 
in  pauperism  ? — No. 

59880.  So  reform  of  Poor  Law  means  something  very 
much  greater  than  a  reform  in  even  the  question  of 
adequate  relief  ? — Yes. 

59881.  It  means  a  different  method  of  handling  the 
poor  ? — That  is  so. 

59882.  {To  Miss  Bannatyne.)  That  is  the  point  of  laying 
stress  in  the  latter  part  of  your  statement  on  such  a  phrase 
as  this,  "  It  is  because  the  problem  is  not  really  one  of 
'  poverty,  but  of  mental  and  jjliysical  fitness  and  of 
'  character  "  ? — Yes. 

59883.  And  so  in  the  next  paragraph  you  speak  about 
the  unemployed  and  the  drink  question? — Yes. 

59884.  And  therefore  your  argument  would  be  that  we 
have  to  analyse  the  whole  of  the  causes  of  unemployment 
on  a  new  basis  ? — Yes. 

{Mr  M'Gracken.)  Yes,  character  is  the  great  point  to 
get  at. 

{Miss  Bannatyne.)  The  work  must  be  constructive,  and 
not  negative. 

59885.  {To  Miss  Bannatyne.)  I  would  ask  you  to  turn  to 
paragraph  10.  Do  you  think  that  the  reason  why  we  have 
such  large  institutions  growing  up  is  because  we  are 
always  dealing  with  them  on  what  you  may  call  the 
allowance  system  outside,  and  there  is  no  preventative 
measure?  Do  we  need  large  institutions  because  we  are 
never  adopting  a  system  of  prevention  in  relation  to  poor 
relief?— Yes. 

59886.  Prevention  not  being  there,  the  people  receiving 
the  allowance  get  habituated  to  relief  and  get  into 
institutions  ? — Yes ;  and  those  who  erect  and  manage  the 
large  institutions  are  never  sufficiently  alive  to  the  import- 
ance of  comparing  the  real  results  in  the  future  lives  of 
the  people  in  those  institutions,  and  quite  a  false  opinion 


is  fostered  of  the  good  that  is  effected  because  there  is  no 
other  test  applied  than  that  of  numbers,  or  of  behaviour 
while  in  the  institutions.  We  are  furnished  with  large 
numbers  of  statistics,  which  mean  nothing  when  they  are 
looked  into  in  the  way  of  real  lasting  result. 

59887.  When  you  deal  with  medical  cases  under  the  Medical  reli 
present  system,  do  you  think  that  anything  is  done  to  as  stepping- 
prevent  sickness  by  bracing  the  will  and  chaiacter  of  the  stone  to 
people,  or  do  they  become,  though  even  healed  bodily,  a  pauperism, 
permanent  dependence  on  the  public  purse  ?— I  don't  think 
anything  is  done  to  brace  them. 

59888.  May  one  draw  the  conclusion  that  even  medical 
relief,  unless  you  have  parallel  with  it  another  system  of 
intervention,  may  rather  tend  to  pauperism  ? — Yes. 

59889.  {To  Mr  M''Gracken.)  I  have  two  questions  to  put  Effect  of 
on  your  paper.    You  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  gratuitous 
people  and  children  in  their  homes  and  so  on.    It  is  some-  relief  on 
times  said  that  when  parents  are  asked  to  pay  for  their  parental  re- 
children  they  cannot  do  it,  bt-cause  their  wages  are  so  sponsibility. 
small.    What  is  your  exjjerienee  of  that? — I  think  if  we, 

as  a  committee,  were  to  ask  money  from  the  jiarents,  we 
would  have  very  much  better  results.  It  would  maintain 
the  independence  of  the  people,  and  the  mothers  would 
value  the  privilege  that  they  had  in  receiving.  As  a  S 
matter  of  fact,  in  many  cases  they  don't  value  the  privilege,  ,J 
but  when  we  refuse,  after  children  have  been  several  times 
away  on  holiday,  unless  part  payment  is  made,  we  very 
often  get  a  payment. 

59890.  They  would  go  more  of  their  own  accord  if  they 
desired  to  do  so,  if  they  got  into  the  way  of  paying  for  it. 
They  would  go  into  the  country  as  a  habit,  as  a  part  of 
their  year's  arrangements? — In  cases  where  there  is  an 
income  which  ought  to  be  sufficient,  we  make  inquiry  as 
to  whether  the  parents  have  friends  in  the  country.  If 
tliey  have  no  friends  in  the  country,  and  the  children 
really  require  a  change,  we  send  them  away,  subject  to  a 
payment,  sometimes  5s.  a  week. 

59891.  Have  you  been  to  the  various  Poor  Law  institu- 
tions in  Glasgow  often  ? — Not  often. 

59892.  You  could  not  answer  the  question  whether  you 
think  that  indoor  relief  can  be  so  classified  as  to  lead  to  the 
avoidance  of  the  kind  of  troubles  which  are  said  to  occur 
owing  to  the  vicious  and  other  jjeople  being  put  together  ? 
■ — I  think  there  ought  to  be  sucli  classification.  Anything 
which  hinders  separation  should  be  so^  altered  so  that 
there  could  be  separation. 

59893.  With  regard  to  a  development  of  recent  date, 
health  visiting,  sometimes  carried  on  with  public  health 
authorities,  are  you  of  opinion  that  the  visitors  should  in 
all  cases  be  trained  in  other  ways  than  in  regard  to  the 
jjarticular  question  in  hand  in  the  matter  of  health  ? — Yes, 
certainly. 

59894.  So  your  idea  would  be  to  create  a  race  of  visitors, 
if  that  were  possible,  who  would  be  trained  men  and  women 
having  a  general  knowledge  of  this  whole  problem,  and 
doing  some  particular  work  in  it  ? — Yes,  irrespective  alto- 
gether of  the  scientific  training,  they  require  training  as 
ordinary  visitors  to  have  such  a  perception  of  the  sur- 
roundings and  possible  character  of  the  people  visited 
that  they  would  not  readily  be  taken  in  and  imposed 
upon. 

59895.  One  more  question — in  your  proposal  about  Registratio 
registration,  you  and  Miss  Bannatyne  would  include  tern-  of  charities, 
porary  charities  ? — We  would  include  all,  and  we  would 
require  to  proceed  at  a  slower  rate  than  we  desire,  but 
we  would  desire  that  all  charitable  .societies  should  be 
registered. 

59896.  I  think  you  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
funds  for  Christmas  charities  and  so  on.  Is  there  any 
overlapping  to  any  extent  ? — Yes. 

59897.  Can  you  mention  a  case  or  two  ? — In  connection 
with  a  burgh  not  very  far  removed  from  Glasgow  there  was 
a  coal  fund,  and  we  found  that  five  apjjlications  had  been 
made  for  the  same  individual.  That  was  not  a  case  of  the 
one  individual  applying,  but  five  applications  had  been 
made  for  that  individual  by  missions  and  churches  and 
so  on. 

59898.  The  person  in  question  was  in  friendly  relation 
with  five  societies,  each  of  which  wanted  to  help  him  1 — 
Yes. 

59899.  Does  that  prevail  to  a  large  extent  ? — Yes,  to  a 
very  large  extent. 

59900.  There  is  considerable  injustice  done  to  persons 
\\-ho  stand  aloof  if  you  don't  apply  a  system  of  registration 
which  will  do  away  with  duplications  and  triplications  of  , 
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applictation  ?— Yes.  I  might  mention  a  recent  case.  Lists 
were  invited  from  cliurclies  and  missions  and  other  son rces, 
and  as  they  came  in  the  n;ime  and  address  of  each  was  put 
on  an  envelope,  the  envelopes  were  put  into  a  ticket  index, 
and  automatically  any  duplication  was  discovered.  In  a 
large  number  of  oases  we  found  that  the  same  names  were 
sent  in  four  or  five  times.  In  one  case  the  name  was  sent 
in  .-i.x  times  by  different  societies.  As  to  this  the  witness 
s  uh  sequent  I  tj  sent  the  following  additional  information  : — ■ 

["Lists  of  names  were  invited  from  churches,  missions, 
etc.    Over  8000  invitations  were  sent  out. 

The  same  people  were  recommended  on  these  lists  :  — 
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782  names  sent  in  twice 
79     „        „      three  times 
44     „        „      four  „ 
1  nauieoccurred  six  ,, 
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The  names  repeated  came  in  from  districts  where  this 
repetition  might  have  been  e.vpected,  by  those  who  know 
the  locixlities."] 

59901.  Does  that  not  prove  that  there  is  a  large  number 
of  persons  dealing  with  the  same  poor  people? — Yes,  both 
in  charity  and  in  religion. 

59902.  With  the  result,  of  course,  that  the  interference 
with  that  individual  can  only  be  planless  ?— Yes. 

59903.  Your  view  is  that  unless  the  difficulty  is  more  or 
less  got  under,  comparatively  little  more  will  be  done  by 
charitable  intervention  in  such  a  form  ?— Quite  so. 

59904.  (Mr  Chandler  to  Miss  Bannatyne.)  In  regard  to 
paragraph  13,  yow  speak  of  an  experiment  where  a  gentle- 
man placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  a  small  number  of  flats  to  be  given  rent  free  to  any 


poor 


respect-  fj^jj.]y  deeent  families  who  became  homeless  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  When  you  say  that  no  such  family 
could  be  found,  you  mean  that  no  family  coming  under 
that  application  made  apjjlication  while  the  experiment  was 
open  1 — The  experiment  lasted  for  three  years.  We  went 
further  than  waiting  for  applications  ;  we  asked  church 
workers  if  they  heard  of  such  a  family  privately  to  report 
the  name  and  address  to  us  without  causing  the  person  to 
make  formal  ajjplication  to  the  Society.  We  really  went 
and  looked  out  for  such  people. 

59905.  There  may  have  been  homeless  people  during 
that  period  1 — Yes,  and  some  were  put  into  the  houses, 
giving  them  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  but  their  behaviour 
was  such  that  they  had  to  be  rejected  and  sent  to  the  poor- 
house.  In  one  case  the  man  went  off  to  a  model  and  took 
another  name,  and  his  wife  had  to  be  sent  to  the  jioorhouse, 
though  we  got  that  family  with  a  -very  good  character. 
The  gentleman's  own  experience  was  quite  the  same.  He 
tried  the  expeiiment  with  a  larger  number  of  cases,  doing 
it  through  churches  and  private  agencies,  but  he  gave  it  up 
at  the  end  of  four  years  and  reported  to  us  that  his  experi- 
ence was  the  same  as  ours. 

59906.  These  were  flats  situated  in  Glasgow  1 — Yes, 
newly  built  houses  on  the  outskirts  of  a  working-class 
population.  They  were  by  no  means  in  the  slums  of 
Glasgow. 

is  of  case  59907.  {Mr  Plielps  to  Miss  Bannatyne.)  Could  you  define 
Poor  Law  in  a  few  words  the  spheres  you  would  allot  to  Poor  Law 
charity  and  charity  ? — Roughly  speaking,  the  people  I  would  refer 
oectively.  to  charity  would  be  young  people  and  people  that  one  felt 
might  i)robably  be  restored  to  independence,  or  their  char- 
acters rebuilt  in  some  sliajje  or  form,  people  who  had  been 
ill  and  who  with  constant  care  and  supervision  on  the  part 
of  workers  interested  in  them  could  be  restored  to  a  self- 
respecting  life. 

599n8.  Practically  in  charity  you  look  forward? — Yes. 
Then  I  would  refer  to  the  Poor  Law  cases  in  which  there 
was  no  reasonable  ground  to  hop)e  for  improvement  in 
character,  or  feeble-minded  persons,  or  people  who  required 
institutional  treatment  on  their  own  or  their  dependants' 
accounts. 

59909.  Take  the  question  of  old  age.  Would  you  dis- 
criminate between  different  classes  of  old  people  who  would 
go  to  the  one  and  to  the  other  ? — Yes,  I  would  discriminate 
so  far  as  to  send  to  the  Poor  Law  people  who  had  made  no 
endeavour  in  their  early  life  to  jirovide  for  their  old  age 
if  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  do  so,  and  roughly  keep 
the  others  outside  the  Poor  Law  by  charitable  help 

59910.  That  is  to  say,  if  you  made  a  distinction  between 
deserving  and  undeserving,  you  would  take  thrift  as  the 
test  1 — Yes,  but  thrift  applied  widely.    If  they  had  never 
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been  in  a  position  to  make  provision  for  old  age,  however 
good  their  intentions,  I  would  possibly  consider  thera  to 
be  thrifty  people. 

59911.  Would  you  take  into  account  their  position  in 
regard  to  other  people  ? — Yes.  If  a  man  had  apprenticed 
all  his  family  to  a  good  trade,  then  I  would  take  that  into 
account. 

59912.  Or  had  made  provision  for  his  parents  ? — Yes. 

59913.  You  would  look  at  the  economical  test  rather 
than  the  moral  test  ? — I  find  that  the  two  go  together  very 
much. 

59914.  But  still  you  may  have  contradictions? — Yes. 
Roughly  speaking  it  would  be  the  economical  test. 

59915.  If  you  handed  over  all  these  cases  to  the  Poor 
Law,  would  you  make  the  Poor  Law  deterrent  as  a  whole  ? 
~Yel 

59916.  You  would  abolish  all  the  almshouse  principle  in 
the  Poor  Law,  and  make  it  simply  deterrent  ? — Yes. 

59917.  How  would  you  propo.se  to  provide  for  the  cases  Provision  of 
that  charity  dealt  with  in  old  age  ? — So  far  as  possible  by  old  age  pen- 
pensions — people  remaining  in  their  own  homes.  sions  by 

59918.  Have  you  made  any  experiments  in  Glasgow  ? —  Orearusation 
Only  to  a  small  extent.    The  Charity  Organisation  Society  goeietv 

is  trying  it  now.  We  have  just  now  about  forty  jjensioners. 
The  pension  varies  very  much  ;  it  is  determined  by  the 
past  standard  of  the  people. 

59919.  But  have  you  any  rule  as  to  the  proportion  which 
must  be  subscribed  sj^ecially  for  the  ca.se  ? — No. 

59920.  Do  you  know  what  the  proportion  is  ? — Roughly 
speaking  we  provide  about  one-fourth  out  of  our  own  funds. 
Of  course  other  cliarities  are  assisting,  but  I  mean  purely 
out  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society. 

59921.  Do  you  think  that  system  is  capable  of  great 
extension  ? — Yes. 

59922.  Do  you  think  that  the  puljlic  would  support  a 
scheme  of  that  sort? — Yes.  Last  year  there  was  roughly 
£150  which  we  asked  from  the  public,  and  we  did  not 
require  to  go  to  many  jJeople  for  it.  We  could  have  got 
many  times  that  amount  out  of  Glasgow  if  we  had  required 
it  and  if  we  had  the  pensioners  waiting. 

59923.  Have  you  ever  met  the  argument  that  the  system  Co-ordination 
is  undesirable  because  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  of  charity  and 
committee  is  irresponsible  in  its  conduct,  in  that  it  is  not  Poo"^  Law, 
subject  to  law  ? — M  o. 

59924.  You  have  not  found  people  who  criticise  you  on 
that  ground  ? — No. 

59925.  Do  you  foresee  any  ^possibility  by  which  the  two 
could  be  united  in  practice?  Have  you  a  scheme  by  which 
the  Poor  Law  and  charity  could  be  brought  under  the  same 
bodj'  ? — I  think  that  would  be  undesirable. 

59926.  You  think  there  is  a   quite  definite  cleavage 
between  the  work  of  the  two  ? — Yes. 

59927.  You  would  not  wish  to  see  persons  elected  to  the 
work  of  administering  charity  as  well  as  to  the  work  of 
administering  the  rates  ? — No. 

59928.  Are  you  familiar  in  Glasgow  with  the  boards 
administering  charities  who  are  under  orders  of  any  sort  of 
the  Government  ? — I  don't  think  there  is  any  such. 

(Mr  M'Cracken.) — We  have  some  educational  authorities 
wliich  have,  of  course,  to  send  in  their  reports  to  Govern- 
ment, such  as  the  Buchanan  Institution. 

59929.  How  are  the  administrators  of  those  chosen  ? — In 
the  Buchanan  Institution  the  Town  Council  is  interested  in 
a  monetary  sense,  and  it  sends  three  members  ;  the  Mer- 
chants' House  and  the  Trades'  House  are  also  interested  in 
the  same  way,  and  each  sends  three  members  ;  then  the 
School  Board  is  interested  from  the  point  of  view  of  educa- 
tion, and  it  sends  two  representatives. 

59930.  Do  you  think  that  might  be  developed,  that 
ultimately  all  benefactions  might  be  brought  under  a  body  ? 
— I  think  it  could  be  very  widely  e.xtended.  I  would  like  all 
that  sort  of  thing  to  be  done  gradually,  because  you  have  to 
educate  the  people.  That  is  one  of  the  difficulties.  While 
you  have  a  preponderating  opinion  on  the  part  of  men  who 
are  experienced  in  dealing  with  such  questions  as  come 
before  such  an  institution  as  that,  you  have  also  men  who 
really  have  no  experience  whatsoever,  and  who  would  give 
the  charity  to  anybody. 

59931.  Suppose  in  time  you  had  a  body  in  which  you 
felt  confidence,  and  which  dealt  in  that  way  with  bequests 
and  endowed  charities,  should  you  be  prepared  to  see  their 
sphere  enlarged  by  taking  over  voluntary  charity  gene- 
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rally  ? — I  would  prefer  that  no  one  body  should  deal  with 
the  whole  matter.  I  think  that  smaller  bodies  in  com- 
munication with  each  other  would  be  better  than  one  large 
body  which  brought  entire  control  with  it. 

7  June  1907.      599.32.  Practically,  at  least,  three  bodies — the  Poor  Law  ? 

— But  I  mean  that  all  the  institutions  should  not  be 
groujaed  under  one  body. 

59933.  Would  you  differentiate  them  according  to  their 
purjjose  ? — Yes. 

59934.  Tal<e  medical  charities.  Are  you  prepared  to  see 
the  whole  of  the  medical  cliarities  of  Glasgow  under  one 
board  ? — Yes,  but  with  representation  from  outside  the 
medical  profession. 

59935.  Do  you  think  that  would  bring  about  great 
economy? — Yes,  and  more  efficiency. 

59936.  Is  there  any  group  of  charities  that  you  could 
suggest  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way  1 — Educational 
charities,  for  instance.  These  and  other  charities  would 
resolve  tliemselves  into  groups. 

Supersession  59937.  Supposing  the  medical  charities  were  grouped  in 
of  parochial  this  way,  would  you  allot  to  them  any  of  the  work  that  is 
by  pharitable  done  by  the  Poor  Law  in  the  way  of  medicine  ? — I  would 
medical  aid.    prefer  that  to  be  done  by  such  a  body  rather  than  by  the 

Poor  Law,  in  order  to  prevent  people  from  coming  into 

touch  with  the  parochial  authority. 

59938.  That  is  to  say,  the  medical  assistance  outside  and 
inside  institutions  .-ihould  be  practically  managed  by  such 
a  body  as  we  have  described  1 — I  don't  apprehend  yon. 

59939.  The  assistance  given  to  people  in  their  own  homes 
as  well  as  that  given  in  institutions  should  be  under  tlie 
care  of  one  general  body  1 — Not  those  who  are  being  cared 
for  in  the  Poor  Law,  of  course. 

59940.  No  ? — But  for  those  at  home  and  outside  the  Poor 
Law. 

59941.  In  order  to  be  cared  for  by  the  Poor  Law  you 
must  be  destitute  first  and  then  sick  ? — Yes,  certainly ;  but 
there  are  many  people  who  are  at  present  coming  to  medi- 
cal charities  who  are  not  absolutely  destitute. 

59942.  Medical  charities  ? — Yes. 

59943.  You  would  restrict  the  Poor  Law  to  all  cases  of 
absolute  destitution  ? — Yes. 

59944.  You  would  consider  that  the  first  thing  ? — Yes. 

59945.  Would  you  extend  that  to  infectious  diseases  ? — 
I  think  that  wherever  people  are  coming  under  charity 
they  should  all  come  under  the  same  board. 

59946.  At  present  infectious  diseases  are  treated  by  a 
different  body  altogether  1 — Yes  ;  ultimately  they  would 
have  to  be  treated  by  the  bodies  that  are  responsible,  but  I 
meant  in  the  inception  of  the  treatment  as  cases. 

59947.  How  v^ould  you  propose  to  inaugurate  such  a 
system  1 — Shall  I  take  a  concrete  case — say  the  medical 
charities  1 

59948.  Yes?— First  of  all  I  would  get  to  know  what 
these  charities  are,  and  then,  ha\'ing  got  that  information, 
I  would  get  those  that  were  interested  together  ;  and  if  I 
had  power  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  that.  If  I  had 
not  legal  power  I  would  endeavour  to  get  as  many 
as  possible  united  under  one  Board,  in  the  hope  that 
ultimately  all  would  fall  in,  so  that  overlapping  and  abuse 
would  be  prevented,  and  more  effective  work  could  be 
done. 

59949.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  see  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment making  it  compulsory  ?— Yes,  I  would  be  delighted. 

59950.  And  so  all  along  the  line  of  assistance  to  the 
poor  ? — Yes,  in  large  towns  it  has  come  to  be  almost  a 
necessity  because  of  the  overlapping. 

59951.  You  would  have  confidence  that  the  administra- 
tive work  would  be  sound  and  wise? — Yes,  I  think  it 
would  be  better  thun  at  present. 

59952.  {Mrs  Bosanquet  to  Miss  Bannatyne.)  With  regard 
to  your  paragraph  1 1,  you  speak  of  difficulty  of  co-operation 

"      '    "       "      Can  you  account  for  their 
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charity.  jealousy  ? — I  think  it  largely  arises  "from  the  fact  that  they 

have  now  in  our  large  Parish  Councils  institutions  for 
dealing  with  almost  every  class  of  case,  and  they  are  un- 
willing to  resort  to  the  help  of  outside  assistance.  They 
want  to  fill  their  institutions,  so  to  speak.  Of  course,  it  is 
a  very  natural  result,  but  it  is  detrimental  to  charity. 

59953.  It  is  a  sort  of  competition  ? — Yes.  They  are 
withdrawing  assistance  that  in  former  days  they  gave. 
There  are  certain  homes  for  old  men  and  women  in  Glas- 
gow to  which  tiiey  used  to  send  their  respectable  old 


people.  Now,  since  they  have  put  up  their  large  build- Extent  of  oo- 
ings,  they  insist  on  all  the  old  people  coming  into  their  operation  of 
wards.  It  is  just  the  same  with  imbecile  children  ;  they  Poor  Law  aiidi; 
don't  send  them  out  to  a  certain  institution  where  some  charity, 
education  was  given.    It  is  quite  a  natural  thing. 

59954.  Have  you  any  parish  councillor  on  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society's  Cormcil  ? — We  have  two  representa- 
tives officially  at  headquarters,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  attend  regularly  or  that  they  are  in  close  toucli. 
Most  of  the  local  committees  try  to  get  a  parish  councilh  r 
on  to  the  committee,  and  sometimes  they  are  successful, 
but  sometimes  they  are  not.  There  is  little  real  interest 
shown  by  members  of  the  Parish  Council,  so  far  as  I  know. 

59955.  Are  those  parish  councillors  on  your  committee 
ex  officiol — They  are  not  so  on  the  local  committees,  but 
by  our  constitution,  they  require  to  be  representatives  who 
are  on  our  council. 

59956.  Are  there  any  members  of  your  Society  on  the 
Parish  Council  ? — No,  we  have  no  representation  on  the 
Parish  Council. 

59957.  Would  you  like  to  have  representation? — If  it 
were  to  be  welcomed  we  would,  but  not  if  it  were  to  be 
merely  nominal. 

59958.  You  refer  in  your  evidence  to  the  work  done  by  Brabazon 
the  Brabazon  Society.    Is  that  scheme  a  power  in  Scot-  Society, 
land  ? — Yes,  certainly  in  Glasgow  ;  it  is  carried  out  in  the 
poorhouses  and  the  lunatic  asylums. 

59959.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  it  being  carried 
out  in  the  asylums  ? — It  started  in  the  ordinary  poorhouses 
both  in  Govan  and  Glasgow,  and  ladies  were  asked  to 
interest  themselves  in  it,  and  to  form  voluntary  com- 
mittees. They  were  given  every  facility  to  carry  on  the 
work,  and  they  had  sales  in  the  usual  way.  They  were  so 
successful  that  the  suggestion  was  made  that  many  inmates 
in  the  asylums  were  e(|ually  in  want  of  employment,  and 
that  they  might  be  very  much  cheered  by  having  it.  Com- 
mittees were  therefore  formed  for  that  purpose,  and  they 
do  the  very  same  work. 

59960.  Is  it  more  difficult  to  get  ladies  to  work  with  the 
lunatics  than  with  the  others? — No;  they  know  that  tlie 
nurses  are  always  present,  and  so  on.  Members  of  the 
Parish  Council  have  shown  great  interest  in  that  work, 
and  have  encouraged  it  in  every  way. 

59961.  We  have  come  across  cases  where  the  funds  have 
accumulated  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  to  dispo^e 
of  them  ? — I  don't  know  about  that ;  there  has  never  been 
any  great  difficulty  with  us.  Entertainments  are  given  in 
tlie  wards,  and  different  things  like  that,  and  these  soon 
run  away  with  the  small  surplus  that  there  is. 

59962.  {Dr  Downes   to   Miss  Bannatyne.)  Among  the  Lack  of 
charitable  agencies  are  theie  any  that  deal  with  rescue  charitable 
work? — The  ones  under  "ameliorative"  are  the  ones  that  rescue  work, 
deal  with  discharged  prisoners  and  so  on. 

59963.  But  are  there  any  dealing  with  rescue  work  in 
the  poorhouses? — We  have  not  got  that  in  Glasgow. 
Members  of  tlie  Parish  Council,  especially  women 
members,  may  do  it,  but  we  have  no  charitable  committees 
for  that  purpose. 

59964.  Is  there  a  lack  of  systematic  work  of  that  kind  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  so. 


59965.  (Mr  Fatten  MacDougall  to  Miss  Bannatyne.)  You 
suggest  that  the  Poor  Law  officials  and  the  parish  coun- 
cillors are  not  in  sympathy  with  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  because  they  have  largely  increased  their  institu- 
tions and  buildings,  and  they  don't  send  to  such  relief  as 
you  give  them  people  who  they  previously  would  have 
sent  because  they  desire  to  send  them  to  their  institutions  ? 
— I  did  not  mean  only  the  Charity  Organisation  Society. 

59966.  Do  they  prefer  to  give  the  old  people  indoor 
relief  rather  than  take  aid  from  these  other  charities  ? — ■ 
Yes,  they  give  them  indoor  relief  instead  of  putting  them 
into  those  outside  institutions. 

59967.  Can  you  give  us  any  case? — I  applied  for  an  old 
woman  who  in  former  days  would  have  been  allowed  to  go 
into  a  Home  for  old  women,  and  the  parish  would  have 
paid  her  allowance.  The  answer  that  I  got  was  that  as 
there  was  ample  room  in  Stobhill,  the  council  had  decided 
that  such  cases  should  be  taken  there  instead  of  to  the 
Old  Women's  Home. 

59968.  They  gave  indoor  relief  rather  than  give  the  old 
woman  the  outdoor  relief  that  she  had  previously  got  ? — 
Yes.  Then  there  was  a  feeble-minded  girl  that  I  wrote 
about  last  week,  hoping  they  would  have  sent  her  to  a 
home  that  is  certified  to  receive  such,  and  where  suitable 
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education  is  given.  Tlie  reply  I  got  wa.s  tliat  tlie  Parish 
Council  had  decided  that  she  should  just  go  into  the  poor' 
house,  as  there  was  plenty  of  room  there.  I  would  not  like 
it  to  be  underslood  that  1  think  the  officials  are  un- 
eynipathelic — we  find  them  always  very  sympathetic.  I 
think  the  responsibility  nui.st  lie  with  the  council. 

59969.  Do  you  suggest  that  there  are  many  cases  of  that 
kind  ? — These  are  two. 

59970.  These  would  have  an  opportunity  of  presenting  a 
petition  for  inadecpiate  relic-f  if  they  were  not  satisfied  with 
what  they  got? — But  the  relief  is  adequate,  in  a  sense. 

59971.  Indoor  relief  as  compared  with  outdoor  relief  is 
inadequate  in  many  cases.  You  don't  know  whether  they 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  dissatisfaction 
with  the  treatment  they  got?— It  cannot  be  justly  con- 
sidered to  be  inadequate,  even  although  I  was  disappointed. 
It  was  adequate  technically. 

59972.  As  regards  these  shelters,  are  you  aware  whether 
they  are  licensed  in  any  way  as  common  lodging-houses  by 
the'  public  health  authorities  ? — They  come  under  the 
public  health  authorities. 

59973.  Are  they  not  common  lodging-houses  ? — Yes. 

59974.  And  they  recpiire  accordingly  to  be  licensed,  and 
are  subject  to  inspection  ? — Yes. 

59975.  And  supervision  ? — Yes. 

59976.  And  I  suppose  they  get  such  supervision?— 
Yes. 

59977.  As  regards  the  parochial  charities,  are  you  aware 
that  thirty  years  ago  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed 
which  led  to  a  Commission  being  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  reviewing  all  the  educational  endowments  ? — Yes. 

59978.  Are  you  of  opinion,  both  of  you,  that  such  a 
system  might  be  applied  to  parochial  charities  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor,  just  as  it  was  for  educational  charities, 
to  bring  them  into  line  with  present-day  requirements  and 
necessities?  You  sjieak  of  one  dated  1641.  Should  that 
be  brought  under  pro2ier  suj)ervision  and  audit,  applying 
such  regulations  as  are  now  applied  to  the  educational 
endowments  ? — (Mr  M'CracImi.)  Are  you  referring  to 
Hutcheson's  Hospital  ? 


69979;  I  anl  referring  to  all  such  cliarities? — Take,  for 
example)  Hutcheson's  Hosj^ital.  In  the  first  instance,  the 
application  was  limited  to  burgesses,  and  the  others  were 
not  so  much  ajjplied  to  poor  people  who  would  be  apply- 
ing for  charity  as  to  a  clas.s  above.  The  Buchanan  Institu- 
tion might  jirobably  be  brought  under  the  same  law  as 
Hutcheson's,  and  have  a  wider  application. 

59980.  Perhaps  I  have  not  made  myself  understood.  In 
No.  9  of  your  statement  you  say  that  since  1 885  the  funds 
have  been  applied  nioie  widely,  and  the  educational  part 
of  the  institution  has  been  separately  dealt  with? — That 
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59981.  That  is  under  that  Act  that  I  speak  of? — 
Yes. 

59982.  I  merely  wanted  to  know  whether  you  suggested 
that  that  system  that  was  applied  to  the  educational  part 
of  the  endowment  should  be  applied  to  the  charitable  part 
of  it  ? — It  could  not  be,  because  it  is  devoted  to  the 
burgesses. 

{Miss  Bannatyne.)  If  you  mean  it  to  apply  to  charities 
gnnerally,  it  might  do  a  great  deal  of  good.  There  are  some 
old  foundations  in  Glasgow  whose  funds  are  accumulating 
at  present,  because  the  object  for  which  they  were  instituted 
does  not  now  e.xist.  I  think  that  would  be  most  useful  in 
Glasgow. 

59983.  (Mr  Phelps.)  Do  you  think  there  would  be  very 
strong  opposition? — There  would  be  opposition,  but  not 
ojjposition  that  could  not  be  overcome. 

59984.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  a  permanent  body 
to  revise  charities  from  time  to  time? — Yes,  when  reason 
able  ground  was  shown  for  such  revision. 

59985.  Would  it  be  pojiular  ?— I  don't  think  so. 

{Mr  M^Cracken.)  There  are  some  charities  we  could 
name  where  there  would  be  opj)osition,  because  the  great 
bulk  of  the  money  has  been  derived  from  ydht  members, 
and  the  benefits  continue  oidy  to  members  of  these  societies. 
Of  course,  in  such  cases  there  would  be  opposition. 

59986.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  I  think  there  was  the 
same  opposition  in  regard  to  the  educational  endowments  ? 
--Yes. 


Mr  Donald  James  Mackintosh,  M.B.,  M.V.O.,  F.R.S.E.,  called  and  examined. 


59987.  {Chairman.)  You  are  Medical  Superintendent  of 
the  Western  Infirmary,  Glasgow  ? — Yes.  I  am  also  Honorary 
Associate  of  the  Order  of  St  John's  of  .lerusalein  in 
England,  Member  of  Council  of  St  Andrew's  Amlnilance 
Association,  Director  of  Bellefield  Sanatorium  for  Con- 
sumptives, Chairman  of  the  North-Western  Division  of 
the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Branch  of  the  British 
Medical  Association,  etc. 

59988.  You  have  been  kind  enough  to  put  in  a  statement 
giving  a  full  description  of  the  various  medical  agencies  in 
operation  in  Glasgow,  and  you  also  state  some  of  the 
weaknesses  of  the  present  system,  or  rather  want  of 
system  ? — Yes. 

{The  witness  handled  in  the  following  statement.) 

1.  For  the  past  14i  years  I  have  held  the  post  of 
Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Western  Infirmary,  Glasgow. 
Previous  to  that  date,  I  was  Medical  SuiJerintendent  of  the 
Victoria  Infirmary  for  a  period  of  3  yearsi;  Resident 
Physician  to  the  City  of  Glasgow  Fever  Hospital,  Bel- 
videre,  for  3  years  ;  and  Resident  Surgeon  to  the  Glasgow 
Eye  Infirmary  for  2  years. 

2.  As  my  experience  of  hospital  work  in  Glasgow  has 
been  varied,  I  will  endeavour,  as  briefly  as  possible,  to  out- 
line some  of  the  local  operations  for  medicallj'  assisting 
the  poor,  in  so  far  as  they  have  come  under  my  personal 
observation. 

3.  First. — The  Health  Committee  of  the  Town  Council 
are  the  Sanitary  Authorities  for  the  citj-.  They  have  pro- 
vided two  excellent  hosjiitals,  one  at  Belvidere,  the  other 
at  Ruchill,  for  the  treatment  of  all  notifiable  cases  of 
infectious  disease  which  occur  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
city. 

4.  Second. — We  have  the  Poor  Law  Authorities.  The 
parish  of  Glasgow  has  within  recent  years  provided  three 
well-equipped  hospitals  quite  apart  from  the  poorhouse. 
In  the  hospital  at  Stobhill  there  is  accommodation  for  1700 


patients,  in  the  Eastern  District  Hosijital  there  is  accom  ■ 
modation  for  300  patients,  and  in  the  Western  District 
Hospital  there  is  accommodation  for  220  patients. 

5.  Third.  — We  have  the  three  large  general  hospitals,  the 
Royal,  the  Western,  and  the  Victoria,  each  of  these  hospitals 
having  a  large  out-patient  department  attached ;  and 
besides  these  there  are  numerous  smaller  hospitals  such  as 
the  Maternity  Hosj^ital,  Eye  Infirmary,  Cancer  Hospital, 
Sick  Children's  Hospital,  etc. 

6.  In  the  hospitals  provided  by  the  Health  Authorities, 
all  cases  of  infectious  disease  are  admitted  irrespective  of 
class.  If  a  case  of  infectious  disease  occurs  in  the  Western 
Infirmary  (which  is  within  the  city  boundaries),  or  makes 
application  for  admi.ssion,  if  we  notify  the  Sanitary 
Authorities  by  telephone,  the  case  is  at  once  removed  to  one 
of  their  hosjiitals  in  an  ambulance  wagon  in  charge  of  a 
nurse,  and  at  the  same  time  all  infected  clothing  is  removed 
for  purposes  of  disinfection. 

7.  It  will  be  seen  then  that  no  matter  how  poor  the  indi- 
vidual may  be,  if  certified  as  suft'ering  from  an  infectious 
disease,  the  patient  receives  hospital  treatment  without 
delay. 

8.  Poor  Law  Hospitals. — The  area  administered  by  the 
Poor  Law  Authorities  of  the  parish  of  Glasgow  is  not  the 
same  as  that  administered  by  the  Health  Authorities,  and, 
as  a  result,  patients  seeking  admission  to  the  AVestern 
Infirmary  who  are  suitable  for  a  Poor  Law  infirmary 
are  not  eligible  for  direct  admission  to  the  hospitals 
under  the  parish  of  Glasgow.  In  such  a  case  it  is  necessary 
to  make  application  to  the  Parochial  Authorities  of 
the  parish  of  Govan  in  order  to  get  such  a  case  attended  to. 
Before  the  patient  can  be  removed,  the  Govan  authorities 
must  send  an  inspector  to  interview  the  patient  and  get 
his  or  her  consent  for  removal  (according  to  the  law  of 
Scotland  no  patient  can  be  removed  to  a  parochial  institu- 
tion without  his  consent).  The  Govan  authorities  further 
insist  on  having  the  patient  examined  by  one  of  their  own 
medical  officers.  All  this  necessitates  delay,  and  frequently 
considerable  inconvenience. 


Mr  Donald  J. 
Mackintosh, 

M.B.,  M.r.o., 
F.Ji.S.E. 
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9.  There  is  a  further  difficulty  to  wliich  I  desire  to  direct 
attention.  The  hospital  in  Govan  is  practically  in  the 
same  building  as  the  poorhouse.  No  matter  how  well 
equipped  a  hospital  may  be,  if  the  hospital  is  in  the  same 
building  as  the  poorhouse,  joatients  who  might  be  quite 
willing  to  be  removed  to  a  Poor  Law  hospital  apart  from  the 
poorhouse  buildings,  decline  to  be  removed  to  a  hos2:)ital 
directly  attached  to  the  poorhouse,  and  not  infrequently 
chronic  cases.  unsuitaV)le  for  a  general  hospital,  decline  to 
be  removed  to  the  poorhouse  hospital. 

10.  There  is  a  rule  in  the  Western  Infirmary  whereby 
"persons  receiving  parochial  relief  are  not  eligible  as 
"  patients  unless  supplied  with  admission  lines  by  the  Board 
"of  their  district,  on  whose  recommendation  they  may  be 
"admitted  on  payment  of  £5,  5s.  for  each  case."  This 
privilege  is  taken  advantage  of  by  outlying  districts  for  the 
treatment  of  acute  and  special  cases,  and  their  patients 
receive  the  same  treatment  as  other  patients  in  the  hospital. 
The  general  hospitals  of  Glasgow  are  taxed  to  their  fullest 
extent,  and  they  have  always  a  long  list  of  patients  waiting 
for  admission.  At  present  the  Western  Infirmary  is  quite 
full,  and  there  are  between  400  and  500  patients  waiting 
for  adnussion  ;  but  if  chronic  cases  unsuitable  for  a  general 
hospital  could  be  transferred  to  the  parochial  hospitals 
without  stamping  the  patients  as  paupers,  or  be  removed  to 
hospitals  outside  the  poorhouse  buildings,  more  room  would 
be  left  for  the  admission  of  acute  cases  requiring  the  special 
treatment  which  is  provided  in  a  general  hospital.  So  long 
as  the  Poor  Law  infirmary  is  in  the  same  building  as  the 
poorhouse,  very  little  assistance  can  be  got  from  the  Poor 
Law  infirmary,  as  patients  will  not  give  their  consent  to  be 
removed. 

11.  The  Poor  Law  hospitals  in  Glasgow  caniiot  be  said 
to  overlap  the  general  hospitals,  but  they  do  not  co-operate 
with  the  general  hospitals  in  the  way  they  might.  If  the 
area  supervised  by  the  Health  Authorities  and  the  Poor 
Law  Authorities  were  the  same,  the  general  hospitals  in  the 
city  could  co-operate  with  these  agencies  more  directly. 
It  occasionally  happens  that  cases  of  chronic  disease  are 
admitted  to  general  hospitals  who  might  be  equally  well 
treated  in  a  Poor  Law  infirmary,  and  when  admitted  there 
is  difficulty  in  having  them  transferred  for  the  reasons  I 
have  mentioned.  On  the  other  hand,  patients  acutely  ill 
requiring  to  undergo  serious  operations  or  other  special 
treatment  Avho  are  in  need  of  parochial  relief,  might  be 
admitted  to  a  general  hospital,  if  the  Poor  Law  Authorities 
were  prepared  to  co-operate  with  the  general  hospitals  and 
defray  the  cost  of  their  treatment.  And  further,  until  the 
law  is  altered  whereby  a  patient  can  decline  to  be  removed 
to  a  Poor  Law  infirmary  after  he  has  been  certified  as  suit- 
able, and  it  has  been  foi\nd  that  he  has  no  means  to  get 
adequate  treatment  at  home,  so  long  will  a  certain  number 
of  cases  lack  that  medical  relief  which  they  require,  and 
continue  to  seek  help  and  get  partial  assistance  from  the 
charitably  disposed.  This  is  a  fruitful  source  of  diverting 
money  into  wrong  channels,  and  leads  to  the  overlapping  of 
charity. 

12.  In  Glasgow  the  provision  of  free  medical  relief  has 
been  organised  on  a  basis  which  bears  a  direct  relation  to 
the  needs  and  requirements  of  the  population,  and  there 
has  always  been  an  earnest  attempt  made  by  the  managers 
of  the  general  hosjntals  to  prevent  the  overlapping  of 
medical  charities.  Take,  for  example,  the  Western  In- 
firmary. If  you  refer  to  the  Annual  Report,  of  which  I 
enclose  a  copy,  on  page  27  you  will  find  a  table  giving  the 
number  of  indoor  and  outdoor  jjatients  treated,  both  in 
the  hospital  and  in  the  outdoor  dispensary,  during  the  past 
thirty-two  years.    {See  Apf.  CLXIX.) 

I  would  direct  special  attention  to  the  following  points  : — 

13.  No  department  has  been  established  either  in  the 
hospital  or  in  the  out-patient  department  of  the  Western  In- 
firmary which  would  overlap  any  existing  charity  in  the  dis- 
trict doing  the  same  work.  Take,  fur  example,  midwifery  ; 
from  1878  until  1886  this  department  was  represented 
in  the  out-patient  list,  but  the  Glasgow  Maternity  Hospital 
established  a  west-end  branch,  an<l  there  is  no  further  need 
of  the  Western  Infirmary  authorities  continuing  this 
department  and  so  it  has  been  allowed  to  lapse.  For  nine 
years  skin  patients  were  treated  in  the  out-patient  depart- 
ment ;  but  it  was  found  that  the  same  patients  could  be 
equally  well  treated  in  the  skin  dispensary  in  Elmbank 
Street,  and  this  department  was  discontinued.  You  will 
observe  that  there  is  no  department  for  eye  diseases,  and 
when  the  managers  built  and  equijijied  their  new  dis- 
pensary building  two  years  ago,  they  made  no  provision 
for  the  treatment  of  oiihthalmic  cases,  as  there  is  already  an 
eye  infirmary  in  the  western  portion  of  the  city.  AVhen 
the  new  out-patient  buildings  in  connection  with  the 
Western  Infirmary  were  opened  in  January  1905,  special 


reference  was  made  to  this,  and  the  following  note  appeared  Extent  and 

in  the  HospitL  I :—  prevention  of 

"  These  omissions  are  deliberate,  and  they  reveal  a  better  overlapping 
method  of  providing  for  the  hospital  needs  of  the  popula-  njey'cal 
tion  in  Glasgow  than  at  present  prevails  in  London."  "narities. 
The  same  fiolicy  has  been  adopted  by  the  Royal  Infirmary. 
In  the  plans  for  the  New  Royal  Infirmary  no  provision  is 
made  for  the  indoor  treatment  of  eye  aff"ectioiis,  as  some 
years  ago  the  Royal  Infirmary  authorities  took  over  the 
Ophthalmic  Institution,  which  is  regarded  as  the  eye 
department  of  the  Royal  Infirmary. 


14.  I  do  not  think  it  may  be  said  that  in  Glasgow  the 
health  of  the  community  suffers  to  any  great  extent  owing 
to  the  insufficiency  in  amount,  or  quality,  of  the  medical 
assistance  available  for  the  poor.  Wliat  is  wanted  is  more 
co-operation  between  the  official  and  voluntary  organisations. 
By  the  official  I  mean  the  medical  organisations  under  the 
Health  Authorities  and  the  Poor  Law  Authorities ;  by 
voluntary,  I  refer  to  general  hospitals,  special  hospitals, 
and  dispensaries. 

15.  It  occasionally  happens  in  a  city  like  Glasgow  that, 
through  private  benevolence,  people  come  to  be  partially 
assisted  who  ought  to  be  taken  charge  of  by  existing 
charitable  agencies  or  by  the  Poor  Law  Authorities. 
What  is  wanted  is  more  co-operation  between  the  various 
existing  agencies  in  order  that  the  charitably  disposed 
would  be  able  to  refer  all  cases  who  applied  to  them 
personally,  or  by  begging  letters,  to  the  proper  quarter, 
and  feel  assured  that  no  deseiving  case  would  be  overlooked. 
Parents  who  shirk  their  responsibilities  and  fail  to  provide 
for  their  children  when  they  are  sick,  could  then  be  moie 
readily  dealt  with.  If  the  Parochial  Authorities  of  the 
district  would  take  full  advantage  of  the  general  hospitals 
and  pay  for  the  treatment  of  their  acute  cases  in  the  general 
hosj^itals,  and  accept  the  chronic  cases  who  are  no  longer 
suitable  for  a  general  hospital  without  stamping  them  as 
paupers,  much  more  could  be  accomplished,  and  the 
advantage  to  the  patient,  as  well  as  to  tlie  student  of 
medicine,  ^^■ould  be  very  great.  The  student  would  have 
the  advantage  of  seeing  the  chronic  case  for  a  time  befoie 
the  patients  were  transferred,  and  the  variety  of  acute 
cases  coming  under  observation  would  be  increased. 

16.  If  it  is  found  practicable  and  to  the  advantage  of  the 
community  for  the  Health  Authorities  to  take  charge  of  all 
cases  of  infectious  disease,  irrespective  of  class,  w  liich  occur 
within  their  area  of  administration,  why  shou.ld  the 
Parochial  Authorities  not  deal  with  cases  of  chronic  disease 
unsuitable  for  a  general  hospital  without  stamping  the 
patients  as  jiaupers  ?  Take,  for  example,  the  case  of 
consumption  (plitljisis).  In  Glasgow  at  jiresent  there  is 
only  Bellefield  Sanatorium  at  Lanark,  with  thirty  beds, 
where  a  male  patient  can  be  sent,  unless  the  patient  is 
practically  destitute  and  seeks  admission  to  one  of  the 
parochial  hospitals.  Tlie  result  is  that  patients  frequently 
do  not  .seek  relief  until  the  disease  is  too  far  advanced  to  be 
benefited  by  sanatoiiuni  treatment.  If  the  Parochial 
Authorities  and  Public  Health  Authorities  could  co-operate 
and  provide  suitable  hospital  treatment  for  such  cases,  and 
by  means  of  their  combined  organisations  keep  in  touch 
with  the  patients  after  they  have  left  the  hospital,  many 
cases  would  be  reached  at  a  time  ■when  the  disease  could  be 
arrested  or  cured,  and  others  who  relapse  after  leavir  g 
hospital  could  be  prevented  from  spreading  the  disease 
in  their  liomes.  Bellefield  Sanatorium  is  supported  by 
voluntary  subscriptions,  and  patients  and  their  relatives  are 
encouraged  to  pay  what  they  can  for  their  treatment ;  the 
ladies  have  formed  an  After-care  Committee  to  follow  up 
the  patients  after  they  have  been  disndssed,  but  it  is  quite 
evident  that  only  a  small  jjroportion  of  the  cases  of  phthisis 
in  the  city  can  be  dealt  with  in  this  way.  A  large  number 
of  cases  are  too  far  advanced  befoie  they  apply  for  admission 
to  hospital  ;  they  struggle  on,  seeking  advice  at  the  various 
dispensaries  in  the  city,  rather  than  go  into  an  institution 
as  long  as  they  are  able  to  do  any  work.  In  this  way,  no 
doubt,  disea-e  is  spread,  and  many  suffer  who  might  be 
relieved,  and,  as  a  result,  the  health  of  tlie  community  is 
bound  to  be  affected,  owing  to  the  want  of  proper  organisa- 
tion and  co-operation  between  existing  agencies. 

17.  If  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  phthisis  is  to  be 
adequately  dealt  with  in  the  city,  the  Health  Authorities  and 
the  Poor  Law  Authorities  of  the  district  must  co-operate. 
But  in  order  to  accomplish  this  successfully  the  area 
super^ised  by  these  authorities  should  be  the  same.  Where 
this  is  not  the  case,  the  questions  of  prevention  and  treat- 
ment are  at  once  dissociated,  as  cases  in  the  earlier  stages 
might  receive  treatment  from  the  Health  Authorities  and 
afterwards  relapse,  and  come  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Poor 
Law  Authorities  only  when  they  are  practically  destitute. 
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of  CO-  18.  When  the  two  organisations  do  not  work  together  a 
tioii  of  considerable  period  miglit  elapse  when  the  patient  is  under 
Ij;i\v  and  no  direct  supervision,  and  during  that  time  they  may  be 


ary 
orities 


spreading  the  disease  broadcast.  If  the  same  area  be 
sujjervised  by  these  two  authorities  the  prevention  and 
eatiiient  treatment  of  the  disease  would  go  hand-in-hand,  and  be 
ttiisis.  jjjore  easily  accomplished  and  supervised.  The  patients 
who  constifnte  the  real  danger  to  the  community  at  jjresent 
are  those  who  have  families  or  aged  parents  depending  on 
them  who  decline  to  go  to  a  parochial  liospital  early 
enough  for  treatment  to  be  effective,  and  who  cannot  afford 
to  give  up  work,  as  others  are  depending  on  them  for  their 
existence.  If  the  Health  Authorities  in  such  a  case  would 
provide  hospital  treatment  for  the  patient,  and  the  Parochial 
Authorities  cared  for  the  members  of  the  family  who  are 
unable  to  provide  for  themselves,  then  the  individual 
suffering  from  the  disease  could  be  isolated  and  prevented 
from  spreading  the  disease,  and  the  other  members  would 
be  fed  and  cared  for,  and  in  this  way  saved  from  contracting 
the  disease.  This  might  be  found  to  be  the  most  ett'ective 
way  of  stamping  out  phthisis,  and  in  the  end  would  prove 
the  most  economical  to  the  community.  It  is  too  much  to 
expect  the  Poor  Law  Authorities  to  provide  liospital  treat- 
ment for  all  cases  of  phthisis,  and  in  addition  to  take  charge 
of  all  the  dei^endants.  If  the  Health  Authorities  dealt  with 
the  treatment,  the  patient  need  not  be  stamped  as  a  paujier  ; 
the  Poor  Law  Autliorities  could  grant  outdoor  assistance  to 
the  dependants,  and  in  this  way  an  incalculable  benefit 
wo\ild  be  conferred  on  the  sufferer  and  the  community  at 
large. 

ision  for  19.  The  provision  for  the  outdoor  treatment  for  the 
<>or  poor  of  the  city  by  means  of  medical  dispensaries  supported 

ical  treat-  by  voluntary  subscription  is  probably  sufficient  at  present 
t  of  poor,  to  meet  all  the  requirements,  provided  relief  is  only  granted 
classes  to  suitable  cases.  Patients  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief 
should  be  attended  by  the  parochial  medical  officers,  and 
get  their  drugs  from  the  parish  dispensarJ^  Those  who 
are  in  a  position  to  pay  for  a  private  medical  attendant 
should  do  so,  and  not  be  treated  in  a  charitable  institution. 
My  experience  of  dispensaiy  work,  extending  over  a  period 
of  twenty  years,  leads  me  to  the  following  conclusions  :— 
In  the  out-patient  dispen.sary  of  a  general  hospital,  where 
all  applicants  for  advice  are  treated  alike,  the  abuse  of 
charity  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  A  very  few  applicants 
no  doubt  seek  relief  who  might  be  considered  suitable  for 
the  Poor  Law  medical  deimrtment,  and  occasionally  cases 
are  sent  by  medical  men  for  consultation  who  appear  to 
the  critical  observer,  unfamiliar  with  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  applicant,  to  be  unsuitable  for  treatment  in  a 
dispensaiy,  but  I  am  convinced  that  where  all  patients  are 
treated  alike  and  careful  supervision  is  exercised,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  cases  seeking  advice  and  treatment  are 
quite  suitable  and  belong  to  the  class  of  unskilled  labourers, 
or  are  the  wives  and  children  of  workmen  who  are  tem- 
porarily out  of  employment.  In  Glasgow  the  tendency 
of  medical  practitioners  in  the  industrial  districts  of  the 
city  is  to  send  their  patients  for  consultation  to  the  hospital 
dispensaries  in  cases  of  difficulty.  As  a  great  many  trades- 
men belong  to  some  sick  benefit  society,  it  is  necessary  fur 
them  to  seek  advice  from  their  society  doctor  when  they 
are  unfit  for  work  through  accident  or  illness  before  they 
can  get  their  sick  benefit  allowance  ;  and  in  cases  where  a 
consultation  is  of  advantage  to  the  patient,  the  society 
doctor  frequently  sends  them  to  the  hospital  dispensary 
as  out-patients.  A  large  number  of  women  and  children 
who  are  in  need  of  medical  treatment  go  to  the  out-patient 
departments  when  the  breadwinner  is  out  of  work,  but  a 
large  proportion  of  these  ai^j^licants  come  from  the  labour- 
ing class,  who  are  only  earning  from  18s.  to  22s.  per  week. 
Such  cases  seek  advice  at  the  out-patient  departments  not 
from  unwillingness  to  pay  an  outside  medical  practitioner, 
but  from  inability  to  do  so  ;  no  doubt  a  few  have  the  idea 
that  if  they  go  to  a  hospital  they  will  see  a  professor  and 
get  the  best  of  advice,  and  this  "may  induce  a  few  others 
to  go  to  a  hospital  dispensary  for  treatment  who  might  be 
able  to  pay  the  usual  doctor's  fee  ;  but  when  a  record  is 
kept  of  every  api^licant,  when  they  are  compelled  to  wait 
their  turn  among  the  other  patients  to  see  the  doctor,  and 
when  their  case  is  demonstrated  to  the  students,  they 
seldom  return.  Any  abuse  which  may  exist  is,  in  my 
opinion,  practically  confined  to  the  special  hospitals  or 
special  departments  of  geneial  hospitals,  and  aiises  from 
the  fact  that  working  people  are  quite  unable  to  jmy  the 
usual  consultant's  fee,  and  it  would  be  only  by  making  too 
great  a  sacrifice  themselves,  or  getting  someone  to  pay  the 
fee  for  them,  that  they  could  get  the  treatment  they  require 
outside  a  hospital  dispensary.  If  it  were  more  widely 
known  that  junior  members  of  the  medical  profession 
who  are  practising  as  specialists  are  prepared  to  charge  a 


moderate  fee,  a  few  cases  would  not  come  to  hospital  at  all, 
as  their  own  medical  attendants  could  recommend  them  to 
seek  such  a  specialist's  advice,  and  give  them  the  assurance 
that  the  fee  charged  will  be  within  their  reach  ;  this  would 
relieve  the  Sfiecial  hospitals  and  the  special  departments  of 
general  hospitals  of  a  certain  proportion  of  their  cases,  and 
leave  more  room  for  those  who  are  quite  unfit  to  pay  for 
the  special  advice  which  they  require. 

20.  In  support  of  the  statement  I  have  made  regarding 
the  class  of  patients  seeking  advice  at  the  hospital  dis- 
pensaries of  the  city.  I  quote  the  following  details,  which 
give  a  fair  idea  of  the  class  of  patients  receiving  gratuitous 
medical  relief  in  these  institutions  : — 

In  November  of  last  year,  from  one  district  of  the  city 
alone,  the  following  children  were  treated  in  one  of  the 
hospital  dispensaries : — 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE: 
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Proposal  of 
British 
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Association. 


Mr  Donald  J.  21.  The  agencies  at  jDvesent  in  operation  for  tlie  medical 
MacJcintosh,   assistance  of  the  poor  could  not  he  satisfactorily  worked 

M.B.,  M.V.O.,  under  one  central  authority,  but  great  benefit  would  result 
F.R.S.E.  if  it  could  be  arranged  that  all  these  agencies  would 
7  June  1907   co-operate  more  directly. 

22.  I  would  suggest  that  no  new  medical  charity  should 
be  started  in  the  city  without  a  conference  being  held 
bet\veen  representatives  from  the  Board  of  Management 
of  I  he  existing  charities  and  delegates  from  the  different 
Medical  Societies. 

23.  I  would  further  suggest  that  no  patient  should  be 
admitted  to  a  hospital  or  dispensary  who  had  previously 
been  under  treatment  in  another  hospital  or  dispensary  in 
the  city  lor  the  same  disease. 

59989.  (Chairman.)  From  the  fact  that  the  boundaries 
of  the  Poor  Law  authorities  and  of  the  public  health 
department  are  not  the  same,  in  a  number  of  cases  delay  is 
jjromoted  in  dealing  with  patients  ? — Yes. 

59990.  You  also  point  out  that  where  an  hospital  is  in 
the  poorhouse  the  fact  that  it  is  so  associated  is  in  your 
opinion  a  deterrent  to  people  a2:)p]ying  to  go  into  it  ? — That 
is  niy  experience. 

59991.  There  is  no  general  overlapping,  in  your  judgment, 
but  what  you  would  suggest  is  that  there  .shonld  be  more 
co-operation  between  the  health  authorities  and  the  Poor 
Law  authorities  on  the  one  hand,  being  the  official  organisa- 
tions, and  also  between  the  voluntary  associations,  in  which 
you  include  the  general  hospitals,  the  special  hospitals,  and 
the  dispensaries  ? — Yes,  we  would  get  more  efficiency  and 
more  economy  also. 

59992.  To  sum  iip  your  suggestions,  you  do  not  think 
that  the  agencies  at  present  in  operation  for  the  medical 
assistance  of  the  poor  could  be  worked  under  one  central 
body  1 — I  do  not  think  they  could. 

59993.  You  are  president  of  the  North-Western  Division 
of  the  Glasgow  Branch  of  the  British  Medical  Association  1 
—Yes. 

59994.  Your  suggestions,  if  adopted,  might  improve  the 
present  systems  or  agencies  for  administering  medical  relief 
to  the  poor,  but  they  would  still  continue  to  be  worked  on 
the  same  principles.  Are  you  aware  that  the  British 
Medical  Association  put  before  us  rather  an  elaborate 
scheme  for  dealing  with  the  poor  1 — Yes  ;  it  was  before 
us,  and  I  know  about  it. 

59995.  Have  you  considered  that  scheme  ? — Yes,  I  went 
over  it,  but  I  do  not  approve  of  it  altogether. 

59996.  I  think  your  paper  speaks  for  itself  ? — I  made  it 
as  brief  as  possible. 

59997.  The  British  Medical  Association  pointed  out  to 
lis  that  at  present  free  medical  relief  is  given  by  the  Poor 
Law  outdoor  medical  officers,  free  relief  is  given  by  the 
•dispensaries  when  free,  and  free  medical  relief  is  given  in 
the  out-piatient  dej^artments  ;  they  gave  us  to  understand 
.that  this  great  amount  of  free  relief  was  unsatisfactory  in 
•two  ways — it  w'as  perfunctory  from  the  medical  point  of 
-view,  and  in  the  second  place  it  deprived  a  good  many 
medical  practitioners  of  practice  that  they  might  otherwise 
have  obtained.  Do  you  agree  with  that  1 — No,  because  the 
patients  who  come  to  our  outdoor  department  are  very 
often  sent  by  a  medical  man  in  the  neighbourhood.  That 
is  to  say,  patients  that  I  might  consider  unsuitable  at 
first  sight  are  really  sent  by  the  men  who  are  supposed  to 
be  making  the  complaint. 

59998.  Why  are  they  sent  ? — There  may  be  a  man  out  of 
work,  he  may  be  quite  a  respectable  man  and  yet  will 
require  another  opinion,  and  his  doctor  will  send  him  to 
the  hospital  for  an  opinion,  and  he  sends  him  to  the  out- 
idoor  department  because  he  is  not  requiring  indoor  relief. 
I  do  not  think  the  hospitals  in  Scotland  are  open  to  the 
same  oljjection  as  they  are  in  London.  We  do  not  have 
patients  coming  in  carriages  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

59999.  Can  you  tell  me  roughly  what  number  of  out- 
patients the  Western  Infirmary  deals  with  in  the  year? — • 
We  have  1,500  consultations  in  the  week. 

■60000.  That  is  about  75,000  a  year  ?— Yes. 

-  -60001.  Then  the  British  Medical  Association  went  on  to 
.  deal  with  the  medical  treatment  in  hospitals,  and  they 
seemed  to  disappro\'e  of  the  large  number  of  persons  who, 
iu  their  judgment,  got  treatment  in  general  infirmaries  un- 
supported by  the  rates  who  were  able  to  pay  for  or  to 
contribute  in  some  degree  to  the  relief  so  given? — My 
experience  does  not  bear  that  out.  The  patients  who  come 
,to  the  general  hospitals  for  special  treatment  come  because 
ihey  reouire  that  special  treatment.    It  is  a  treatment  that 


they  could  not  get  in  their  own  house,  and  they  cannot 
afford  to  pay  for  it  in  a  private  nursing  home.  Take  the 
wife  of  a  tradesman  who  requires  a  serious  abdominal  opera- 
tion ;  she  cannot  have  it  done  at  home,  and  she  cannot  pay 
to  have  it  done  in  a  private  home,  and  consequently  she 
comes  to  the  general  hospital. 

60002.  One  unfortunate  feature  of  the  present  system  is, 
su^jposing  a  patient  comes  into  your  hospital  and  becomes 
a  chronic  case,  aud  you  pro^^ose  to  send  it  on  to  the  Poor 
Law  hospital,  then  that  patient  becomes  a  pauper  by  the 
transfer  ? — That  is  the  difficulty,  and  it  is  a  very  serious 
difficult} .  I  cannot  get  them  transferred.  They  are 
occupying  accommodation  that  is  required  for  more  urgent 
cases,  and  they  pass  out  and  really  become  sup-oortoci  by 
private  charity.  I  think  the  difficulty  is  the  link  between 
the  Poor  Law  hospital  and  the  general  hospital.  I  have 
often  cases  quite  suitalile  for  the  parochial  hospital  and 
the  authorities  are  willing  to  take  the  patient,  but  the 
patient  says  he  won't  go. 

60003.  You  would  take  the  more  acute  cases  and  transfer 
the  more  chronic  cases?— Yes,  that  would  be  helpful.  We 
might  take  the  acute  cases  fur  which  there  is  no  provision 
in  Poor  Law  hospitals  as  a  rule — we  take  them  and  have 
them  treated  in  the  general  hosj^ital.  There  is  no  dis- 
tinction between  a  pauper  and  another  man  when  he  is  a 
sick  man. 

60004.  Are  there  many  medical  clubs  or  provident  institu- 
tions in  Glasgow  ? — Quite  a  number. 

60005.  The  majority  of  the  working  classes  get  their 
ordinary  medical  relief  through  that  medium? — Yes,  as  a 
rule  they  do,  but  that  does  not  cover  the  families.  Very 
often  it  is  only  the  man  himself  that  comes  under  that 
medical  relief. 

60006.  That  varies  according  to  the  club  or  the  institu- 
tion ? — Yes. 

60007.  The  idea  that  was  rather  adumbrated  to  us  was 
that  the  out-patient  treatment  in  general  hospitals  should 
be  stopped,  that  the  Poor  Law  should  cease  to  give  outdoor 
free  medical  relief  ;  that  the  medical  clubs  and  provident 
institutions  should  be  organised  and  developed,  and  that  all 
persons  below  a  certain  income  should  be  expected  to  join  ; 
that  all  medical  practitioners  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood should  be  on  the  list,  and  anyone  who  belonged  to 
these  provident  institutions  should  have  the  option  of 
selecting  what  medical  man  he  chose  ;  and  in  the  case  of 
those  who  were  unable  to  pay  the  fee,  or  who  had  not  joined 
a  provident  medical  club,  they  were  not  on  that  account  to 
be  refused  medical  relief,  but  the  parish  ought  to  pay  for  it 
and  endeavour  to  recover  it  from  them.  We  were  told  that 
a  scheme  of  that  kind  would  meet  with  the  favour  of  the 
medical  profession  generally,  and  would  stop  a  further 
development  of  free  medical  relief.  That  is  a  scheme  that 
you  do  not  agree  with  ? — I  do  not  follow  it  out.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  workable. 

60008.  That  is  the  British  Medical  Association's  scheme. 
You  do  not  go  in  with  it  altogether  ? — No.  I  think  where 
there  is  proper  supervision  of  the  applicants  the  danger 
does  not  exist.  In  our  outdoor  department  we  take  certain 
details,  and  find  out  if  the  people  that  are  applying  are 
really  suitable,  and  not  making  use  of  the  charity  which 
they  have  no  right  to  take.  As  to  the  in-patient  depart- 
ment, the  system  in  Scotland  is  somewhat  different  fromi 
what  it  is  in  England.  As  medical  superintendent,  I  do 
not  insist  on  the  line.  I  make  certain  first  of  all  that  the 
man  is  a  suitable  person  from  a  medical  point  of  view  and 
requires  hospital  treatment.  If  he  has  no  line  when  he 
comes  in,  I  see  that  he  gets  a  line,  because  that  is  one  way 
in  which  we  can  insure  that  a  proper  class  of  patient  is 
admitted. 

60009.  Have  you  power  from  your  official  position  to  get 
lines  when  you  want  them? — The  working  class  support 
the  hospitals  so  generously  that  if  a  man  is  employed  in 
some  work  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  line  for  him. 
The  workmen  all  pay  so  much  in  the  way  of  a  contribution 
to  the  hospital. 

60010.  Are  any  of  the  hospitals  supported  by  levies  from 
big  industrial  concerns  ? — They  get  assistance  in  that  way. 
The  men  all  join  together  and  send  in  a  contribution. 

6001  ] .  Are  these  associations  managed  by  the  men  ? — 
Yes  ;  it  is  all  voluntary. 

60012.  But  there  is  a  moral  compulsion,  so  that  all  the 
enqjloyees  contribute  ? — Yes,  they  all  do  it.  It  has  become 
quite  popular  among  the  working  class. 

60013.  That  does  not  give  a  right  as  regards  the  members 
of  the  family  ? — There  is  no  right  about  it.    There  is  no 
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privilege,  but  the  system  is  tliat  they  are  sii])posed  to  sub- 
scribe so  much  and  get  so  many  lines.  But  that  is  not  the 
entiy  to  the  hospital.  The  first  question  is,  do  they  require 
medical  treatment,  and  then  are  they  suitable  ? 

G00I4.  What  advantage  do  they  get  by  subscribing? — 
They  imagine  they  get  an  advantage.  They  get  it  in  this 
sense,  that  they  help  to  support  a  charity  from  which  they 
may  receive  assistance  ;  but  a  man  who  subscribes  does  not 
get  any  lu'ivilege  over  the  man  wlio  does  not  subscribe. 
If  an  urgent  case  came  in,  a  man  with  a  line  would  not  be 
taken  before  that  urgent  case, 

60015.  But  other  things  being  equal,  the  man  with  the 
line  would  get  the  preference? — Yes,  it  is  a  distinct  advan- 
tage. Were  it  not  for  this  support,  the  charity  could  not 
exist. 

60016.  I  suppose  it  is  very  seldom  that  one  of  these  men 
coming  in  with  a  line  is  refused  admission  ? — They  often 
have  to  wait.  We  have  neaily  500  waiting  to-day,  and 
probably  the  bulk  of  them  have  lines. 

60017.  Admitting  that  there  are  anomalies  in  the  present 
sj'stem,  you  prefer  to  go  on  with  it  rather  than  change  the 
thing  in  the  wlioles;xle  manner  I  suggested  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  would  work  in  the  manner  suggested,  and  I  may 
say  that  the  division  with  which  I  am  concerned  did  not 
agree  with  it  in  every  detail. 

60018.  Are  there  very  many  dispensaries  in  Glasgow  ?— 
There  are  not  very  many  ;  r'liere  are  one  or  two. 

60019.  You  think  that  one  authority  ought  to  deal  with 
the  treatment  of  phthisis  ? — Yes. 

60020.  One  of  the  difficulties  in  dealing  with  these  cases 
from  tlie  Poor  Law  point  of  view  is  the  length  of  time  of 
the  treatment ?— Yes. 

60021.  You, I  understand,  would  make  the  health  authority 
l^rovide  the  hospital  treatment,  and  the  Poor  Law  would 
have  to  maintain  the  dependants?  —  Yes,  if  they 
required  it. 

60022.  The  health  authority  sometimes  maintains  the 
dependants  of  those  who  are  in  hospital  through  infectious 
diseases? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  1  think  they  put  them 
into  houses  until  the  infectious  period  is  over,  but  they  do 
not  pretend  to  take  care  of  them  beyond  that. 

60023.  Not  even  in  a  case  of  scarlet  fever? — No,  they 
get  no  help  from  the  municipality.  They  keep  them  in 
reception  houses  until  the  incubation  period  is  over,  but 
not  after  that. 

60024.  You  would  not  think  it  possible  to  harness  to- 
gether the  health  authorities,  whose  work  is  preventive, 
and  the  medical  authorities,  whose  work  is  curative  ? — I  do 
not  think  so. 

60025.  May  I  ask  what  was  in  your  mind  as  regards 
your  last  suggestion  in  paragraph  2.3,  where  you  say  that 
no  patient  should  be  admitted  to  an  hospital  or  dispensary 
who  had  previously  been  under  treatment  in  another 
hospital  or  di.-pensary  for  the  same  disea.-e  ? — It  was  just 
to  emphasise  the  i  elation  between  the  Poor  Law  hospitals 
and  the  general  hospitals.  I  think  if  they  were  drawn 
more  clo.-  ely  together,  if  they  knew  what  had  been  done  in 
the  general  hospital,  and  we  knew  what  treatment  they 
had  had  in  the  Poor  Law  hospital,  it  would  prevent  them 
running  from  the  one  to  the  other.  There  is  no  doubt 
there  are  chronic  cases  going  from  one  hospital  to  another, 
but  they  are  very  few  in  number. 

60026.  Was  your  idea  that  a  person  suffering  from  an 
intermittent  disease  was  not  to  be  admitted  into  the  hospital 
if  he  had  been  previously  treated  for  that  disease  ? — Partly, 
but  it  does  not  exist  to  a  very  great  extent.  In  our  out- 
patient department  they  go  from  one  out-patient  depart- 
ment to  another,  but  there  are  only  a  few  of  them.  If 
there  was  a  register  kept  ? 

60027.  If  there  was  a  register  kept  it  would  prevent  the 
abuse  that  exists  ? — Yes,  the  very  slight  abuse  that  exists. 

60028.  The  abuse  exists  from  there  being  no  register  ? — 
Yes. 

errence  of  60029.  (Mr  Fatten-MacDougall.)  You  state  the  reliict- 
r  Law  ance  that  many  of  the  patients  in  the  infirmary  have  to  go 
lical  relief,  to  the  Poor  Law  hospitals.  Is  that  due  entirely  to  this, 
that  they  dislike  the  brand  of  joauperism  that  that  entails, 
or  is  it  due  to  this,  that  the  appliances  and  the  equipment 
in  the  infirmaries  are  better  than  in  the  Poor  Law  institu- 
tions ? — I  think  it  is  due  entirely  to  the  first,  the  stamping 
of  them  as  paupers. 

60030.  And  not  at  all  to  the  second  ?— I  do  not  know 
that  thev  are  conscious  of  the  difference,  because  in 


Glasgow,  as  far  as  the  Poor  Law  buildings  are  concerned, 
they  are  excellent. 

60031.  And  the  equipment  and  appliances  also  ?— Yes, 
for  general  work,  but  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  case  as 
regards  special  work. 

60032.  There  is  not  so  much  to  choose  accordingly 
between  the  infirmary  and  the  Poor  Law  hospital  on  that 
ground  ? — No,  not  so  far  as  the  buildings  are  concerned. 

60033.  And  that  does  not  affect  the  reluctance  of  these 
people  to  go  there  ? — That  is  so.  In  Go  van,  where  our 
people  have  to  go,  the  hospital  is  in  the  poorhouse  grounds. 

60034.  Do  you  find  that  there  is  a  greater  reluctance  for 
the  people  to  go  in  the  case  of  Govan  than  in  the  case  of 
Glasgow,  the  institutions  in  Glasgow  being  separate  from 
the  jjoorhouse  proper  ? — Undoubtedly. 

60035.  Is  that  appreciable  ? — Quite.  In  Glasgow  the 
administration  is  etift'erent  ;  the  hospitals  are  under  a 
medical  superintendent,  a  medical  man,  while  in  Govan 
the  whole  tiling  comes  under  the  governor,  who  is  a 
layman. 

60036.  And  that  fact  affects  the  question  ?— Yes. 

60037.  Is  it  a  question  of  discipline  at  all  ? — No  doubt 
that  will  Irclp  too,  but  the  patients  are  not  conscious  of 
that  till  they  go  in.  They  have  a  distinct  objection  to 
going  to  what  is  called  the  poorhouse,  and  they  have  it  in 
their  power  to  say  that  they  won't  go. 

60038.  You  would  bring  phthisis  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Public  Health  Act  ?— Yes. 

60039.  In  order  to  effect  that  it  woidd  be  necessary  to 
have  some  modification  of  the  stringent  provisions  of  the 
Public  Health  Act  as  regards  the  treatment  of  infectious 
disease.  For  instance,  there  is  a  penalty  on  the  exposure 
of  the  infected  person.  Now  that  would  have  to  be  modi- 
fied in  connection  with  phthisis  ? — Yes,  we  have  no  means 
of  dealing  with  the  person  after  he  is  notified. 

60040.  A  person  suffering  from  scarlet  fever  is  not 
allowed  to  go  into  a  public  conveyance.  That  would 
have  to  be  modified  in  connection  with  phthisis  before 
you  could  hand  o\er  the  treatment  of  phthisis  to  the 
public  health  authorities? — Yes,  it  would  require  to  be 
modified  to  that  extent.  The  principle  of  compulsory 
notification  was  adopted  in  Glasgow,  but  has  not  been  put 
into  operation  yet.  We  have  no  means  of  dealing  with 
the  people  after  they  are  notified. 

60041.  {Dr  Downes.)  Has  that  notification  led  to  people 
losing  their  employment  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  people  have 
got  so  alarmed  in  Glasgow,  and  I  think  the  reason  is  that 
we  have  had  voluntai'y  notification  for  some  years.  I  have 
notified  for  years,  and  the  people  have  gradually  got 
accustomed  to  it,  and  now  they  do  not  know  the  difference 
between  the  voluntary  and  the  compulsory  notification. 

60042.  It  has  caused  no  scare  in  Glasgow  ? — No. 

60043.  You  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  was  less 
abuse  of  the  out-patient  deijartments  in  Scotland  than  in 
London.  Have  you  formed  any  views  as  to  the  possible 
causes  of  that  ? — I  think  it  is  owing  to  our  general  adminis- 
tration. Any  patient  who  comes  to  the  hosjaital  and  is  a 
suitable  patient  gets  everything  free.  In  some  London 
hospitals  they  charge  3d.  for  medicines  and  3d.  for 
dressings.  Now  I  think  they  should  get  free  treatment, 
otherwise  the  patient  looks  upon  it  as  part  payment,  and 
he  demands  it.  I  think  that  lessens  the  abuse  in  Scotland. 
Besides,  in  the  outdoor  department  we  do  not  have  coft'ee- 
stalls,  and  so  on  ;  the  people  simply  come  for  medical 
treatment  and  go  away  again.  As  far  as  my  own  personal 
administration  is  concerned,  I  make  certain  that  every 
patient  is  seen  in  turn  ;  no  privilege  is  given  to  any 
patient  unless  it  be  a  question  of  acute  illness,  and  then 
the  porter  knows  to  get  a  medical  officer  at  once.  For  the 
ordinary  treatment,  there  is  no  special  privilege  given  to 
any  patient. 

60044.  I  think  you  mentioned  that  in  the  discharge  of 
your  own  duties  you  exercised  some  supervision  over  the 
outdoor  department  ? — Yes. 

60045.  Is  the  office  of  medical  superintendent  a  cus- 
tomary one  ? — Not  in  London.  There  is  only  the  one, 
Guy's. 

60046.  That  is  the  only  case  ?^Yes. 

60047.  I  believe  you  have  medical  superintendents  in 
the  Scotch  hospitals  1— They  have  all  superintendents. 

60048.  There  is  a  medical  superintendent  at  the  Eoyal 
Infirmary,  Glasgow  ?— Yes,  and  Aberdeen  and  Dundee,  and 
Inverness,  I  think. 
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60049.  So  it  is  a  general  custom  in  Scotland  ? — Yes. 

60050.  It  is  also  the  case  that  the  expenditure  per  bed 
in  the  Scottish  hospitals  is  considerably  less  than  in  the 
London  hospitals  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  £60  or  £80  in  the 
one  case,  and  £120  in  the  other. 

60051.  You  mentioned  the  fact  that  unsuitable  cases 
were  occasionally  sent  to  you  by  medical  men  ? — No,  I  did 
not  mean  unsuitable  cases.  I  meant  to  say  that  if  anyone 
came  and  saw  the  people  in  the  waiting-hall  he  would  say 
that  there  was  a  man  well  dressed,  and  I  would  point  out 
that  he  had  been  sent  to  me  by  a  medical  man,  and  that  it 
was  quite  a  suitable  case  when  I  had  inquired  into  his 
circumstances. 

60052.  It  might  appear  to  be  unsuitable  to  a  superficial 
observer,  but  on  inquiry  you  found  that  it  was  a  suitable 
case  ? — Yes. 

60053.  In  regard  to  the  tendency  of  hospitals  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  is  there  not  a  tendency  to  specialise  more  and 
more  ? — Yes. 

60054.  New  methods  are  growing  up  and  establishing 
themselves,  and  will  continue  to  grow  ? — Yes. 

60055.  Should  you  be  in  favour  of  the  State  setting  up 
specialised  hospitals  parallel  with  the  voluntary  systems  of 
hospitals  1 — No,  I  would  not  be  in  favour  of  that.  I  think 
the  healthy  competition  and  rivalry  which  exist  lead  to 
progress.  The  expenditure  of  money  is  quite  justified. 
With  a  stereotyped  sysiem,  I  do  not  think  there  would  be 
the  same  encouragement  to  progress  as  we  have  now. 

Treatment  of  60056.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  an  arrangement 
whereby  cases  coming  under  the  Poor  Law  requiring 
special  treatment  could  be  sent  to  the  special  voluntary 
hospitals  and  paid  for  by  the  proper  authorities  as  a  matter 
of  ordinary  course  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  it  would  be  a  distinct 
advantage  in  both  cases. 

60057.  Rather  than  that  the  State  authorities  should  set 
up  those  hospitals  for  themselves  ? — Yes ;  it  would  be  better 
to  have  an  interchange,  because  there  might  be  a  person 
requiring  special  treatment  who  would  be  cured  in  a  few 
weeks  in  a  special  liospital  and  be  no  longer  chargeable  to 
the  rates. 

60058.  You  wish  to  see  facilities  for  transferring  cases 
from  the  general  hospital  to  some  suitable  hospital  main 
tained  by  the  State  or  voluntarily,  for  that  class  ? — Yes. 

60059.  Are  you  in  favour  of  allowing  patients  to  pay  1 — 
No. 

Paying  wards      60060.   What  is  your  objection  to  that  ?— So  far  as 
in  voluntary    Glasgow  is  concerned,  there  are  private  homes  of  different 
ho.'-pitals.        grades,  some  of  them  more  or  less  expensive  and  others 
cheaper.    We  are  building  just  now  a  training  home  for 
nurses,  with  wards,  where  a  patient  will  get  all  he  requires 
for  30s.  a  week. 

60061.  Glasgow  is  rather  well  ofi'  for  cheap  provision 
of  medical  assistance  for  those  of  moderate  means  ? — Yes, 
fairly  well. 

60062.  Is  there  room  for  more  1 — Yes. 

60063.  Do  you  know  the  London  hosjjital  arrangements, 
or  the  provision  for  the  sick  at  all  ? — Yes,  I  know  them 
fairly  well. 

60064.  Do  you  think  we  have  such  a  provision  as  you 
have  spoken  of  ?— It  is  associated  with  the  general  hos- 
pitals. In  Guy's  they  have  the  Bright  Ward,  where 
patients  pay  £3,  3s.  a  week.  I  believe  in  those  people 
being  out  of  a  liospital  and  being  in  a  home. 

60065.  With  that  modification  you  would  be  in  favour 
of  a  provision  for  paying  patients  ? — Yes,  I  think  so  ;  I 
think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing. 

60066.  You  have  given  us  a  table  showing  the  kind  of 
cases  which  are  treated  at  one  of  the  hospital  dispensaries. 
Are  those  consecutive  cases? — Yes.  That  table  was  not 
made  by  myself. 

• 

60067.  {Chairman.)  You  stated  that  you  did  not  approve 
of  the  proposals  which  you  understood  the  Briti.sh  Medical 
Association  laid  before  us.  Does  that  express  your  own 
personal  view  or  the  view  of  the  association  of  which  you 
are  president  ? — It  is  really  a  matter  that  the  members  of 
the  profession  in  Scotland  do  not  take  a  very  deep  interest 
in.  The  meeting  was  a  small  one,  and  I  was  in  the  chair, 
and  they  agreed  generally  with  the  views  that  I  put  for- 
ward.   I  would  not  like  to  place  too  much  stress  on  it. 

60068.  But,  so  far  as  you  know,  the  association  takes 
your  view? — I  do  not  know  that  they  do,  because  there 


are  so  few  hospital  administrators  or  those  who  know  the  Paying  wards 
facts  and  take  an  interest  in  the  question.  in  voluntary 

60069.  (Mr  Phelps?)  What  connection  do  you  have  Iji"^?-^'*!^" 
between  the  hospitals  in  Glasgow  and  the  University  ?—  j^^^^jg^l'^g  • 
The  hosiiital  to  which  I  belong  is  the  teaching  school  of  the  p„„^    s  in 
TT  •      -i.       tir  •    i-    ?      -J       mi,    1-      -..1         Poor  Law  an 
University.     We  are  just  alongside.     Ihe  hospital  was  ^qJ^^^j^j^ 

built  when  the  University  was  built.    Previous  to  that  the  ho.spitals. 
University  was  at  the  east  end,  and  the  Royal  Infirmary 
was  alongside  it.    The  building  of  the  University  at  the 
west  end   was   really   the  beginning  of    the  Western 
Infirmary. 

60070.  It  was  really  built  largely  for  a  medical  school  ? 
— Yes. 

60071.  Are  you  in  favour  of  allowing  medical  students 
access  to  Poor  Law  hospitals  ? — The  question  of  distance  is 

a  very  serious  one  for  the  medical  students.  I  would  / 
prefer  some  system  such  as  I  suggest :  if  a  chronic  case 
comes  into  the  Western  Infirmary  it  would  be  shown  to  the 
students,  and  kept  so  long  as  was  necessary  for  them  to  get 
a  knowledge  of  the  disease,  and  then  it  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  one  of  the  Poor  Law  hospitals.  In  the  same  way, 
if  there  was  any  sjiecially  interesting  case  in  the  Poor  Law 
liospital,  they  should  send  it  to  the  infirmary,  and  pay  for 
it  while  it  is  there. 

60072.  You  would  make  the  hospital  practically  a  de- 
partment of  the  University  ? — As  our  constitution  stands 
at  present  we  must  give  facilities  for  two  surgeons  and  two 
physicians. 

60073.  AVould  it  improve  the  administration  of  Poor 
Law  hospitals  if  they  were  allowed  to  be  used  for  medical 
schools  ? — That  would  entail  having  a  visiting  stafi'.  The 
whole  organisation  would  have  to  be  changed. 

60074.  There  would  be  difficulties  in  that  way  ? — Yes. 

60075.  It  has  been  suggested  more  than  once  ? — I  think 
it  could  be  more  economically  and  more  efficiently  met  by 
an  interchange  between  the  two. 

60076.  Supposing  these  practical  difficulties  could  be 
solved,  do  you  see  any  objection  to  the  Poor  Law  hospitals 
being  so  used  ? — None  at  all.  It  would  mean  a  good  deal 
of  extra  expense  for  the  Poor  Law  authorities,  because  you 
would  have  to  equip  it  as  a  teaching  school.  Your  whole 
apparatus  would  be  affected ;  you  would  require  to 
duplicate  it. 

60077.  {Dr  Downes.)  Keeping  the  constitution  of  the 
Poor  Law  hospitals  much  as  it  is,  would  you  favour  the 
employment  of  young  graduates  as  resident  clinical 
assistants  ? — Yes. 

60078.  That  would  give  those  men  who  wished  to  get 
the  experience  an  opportunity  of  getting  it? — Yes.  My 
view  is  that  it  should  be  a  post-graduate  school  for  the 
student.  There  are  three  or  four  men  in  the  lunatic 
asylums  now  ;  they  go  there  the  last  year,  and  get  their 
season  ticket  paid  to  attend  their  classes  and  give  their 
services  there.  Now,  they  might  have  the  same  thing  in 
the  Poor  Law  hospitals.  The  experience  gained  by  the 
young  graduates  would  be  invaluable. 

60079.  It  is  only  in  the  later  stages  of  the  student's 
career  that  he  would  require  to  go  to  that  class  in  the 
hospital  ? — Quite. 

60080.  (Mr  Loch.)  Is  there  very  much  competition  in 
Glasgow  among  medical  practitioners  ? — I  think  it  is  fairly 
well  stocked  with  the  profession,  like  other  towns. 

60081.  Does  that  not  result  in  their  having  to  take  some  Question  of 
steps  on  the  lines  of  the  British  Medical  Association  ;  that  paying 

is  to  say,  some  step  which  would  make  lucrative  to  some  patients  in 
extent  a  practice  which  is  now  done  free  by  institutions  ? —  voluntary 
I  have  every  symjjathy  with  the  practitioner,  and  I  do  all  hospitals. 
I  can  to  prevent  abuse.     In  the  special  departments  of  the 
hospital  people  come  simply  because  they  want  special 
advice,  advice  which  cannot  be  got  except  at  a  very  large 
fee,  much  larger  than  they  can  afford  to  pay. 

60082.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  idea  that  there  should 
be  payment  according  to  means  ? — I  do  not  approve  of 
payment  in  hospital  at  all ;  I  do  not  approve  of  part 
payment. 

60083.  But  what  I  want  to  know  is  this :  would  you  be 
in  favour  of  a  system  of  payment  according  to  means,  so 
that,  for  instance,  those  whom  you  refer  to,  who  are  going 
naturally  to  the  hospital  because  they  are  not  able  to  pay, 
should  have  accommodation  provided  for  them  according  to 
their  meau.s  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  that  would  work  very 
well  in  Scotland. 

60084.  You  do  not  think  there  is  room  for  an  inter- 
mediary institution  between  the  voluntary  hospital  and 
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paying  a  private  practitiojier  1 — We  have  it  in  this  form, 
we  have  a  private  room  for  a  patient  who  can  pay  £2,  2s. 
or  £3,  3s.  a  week,  and  then  we  lia\'e  wards  where  they 
pay  20s.  or  30s.,  and  then  we  have  the  hospital.  This 
intermediate  place  might  be  associated  with  tlie  ho.'^pital, 
but  it  nnist  be  in  a  different  wing  and  everything  quite 
separate. 

60085.  You  think  that  practically  that  problem  is  met 
in  Glasgow  ? — Yes,  1  think  it  is  fairly  well  met. 

60086.  In  saying  that  hospitals  should  be  voluntary,  you 
do  not  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  system  of  pay- 
ment regulated  by  the  division  of  the  Medical  Association, 
as  was  suggested  in  that  scheme  ? — It  would  not  be  possible, 
because  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  patients  do  give  payment 
now  where  they  subscribe  voluntarily  to  the  hospital  every 
year. 

60087.  A  man  only  gives  a  few  pence? — Yes,  they  each 
give  a  pennj-  a  week  in  a  work,  and  where  there  are  3,000 
or  4,000  men,  it  amounts  to  a  good  deal. 

60088.  In  that  way  they  have  made  their  claim  on  the 
hospital  ? — There  is  a  tendency  to  that,  but  I  do  not  think 
we  are  conscious  of  it  yet. 

60089.  It  has  not  arrived  j-et?— It  is  coming,  perhaps, 
but  it  is  not  very  acute. 

60090.  You  do  not  think  it  is  well  to  rec(msider  the 
position  of  tlie  hospital  before  it  comes  ? — No  ;  I  think  if 
we  are  to  make  any  change  we  ought  to  make  them  clearly 
understand  that  what  they  are  giving  just  now  is  in  no 
way  adequate  to  help  the  hospital,  and  if  they  are  to  pay 
they  will  have  to  pay  the  whole  thing. 

60091.  Are  the  friendly  societies  at  all  strong  with  you 
in  Glasgow  ? — Yes. 

60092.  Do  you  accept  members  for  consultation  cases  ? — 
They  just  come  in  as  our  ordinary  out-patients  ;  it  makes 
uo  difference.  They  are  often  sent  for  advice  by  the 
medical  officer  of  these  societies. 

60093.  Do  you  find  that  the  out-patient  department  is 
becoming  more  and  more  a  consultation  centre  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so.    There  is  a  distinct  tendency  in  that  direction. 

60094.  If  you  made  a  division  between  voluntary 
hospitals  and  the  Poor  Law,  would  your  basis  be  that 
acute  cases  should  go  to  the  voluntary  hospital  and  chronic 
cases  to  the  Poor  Law  hosjjital  ? — Broadly,  that  is  so. 

60095.  That  would  make  the  working  basis  for  organisa- 
tion ? — Yes,  it  would  be  moi-e  efficient,  and  certainly  mow- 
economical  in  both  cases. 

60090.  If  you  accepted  that,  would  you  combine  hospitals 
and  Poor  Law  institutions  by  some  sort  of  agreement? — I 
think  the  difficulty  is  move  felt  in  the  way  of  getting  case-, 
into  the  Poor  Law  ho.'-pitals  than  in  the  other  direction. 
What  I  occasionally  find  is  that  a  patient  is  left  with  me 
with  no  friend  and  no  one  to  claim  him  ;  he  is  perhaps  a 
chronic  paralytic,  and  if  he  is  asked  to  go  to  the  poorhouse, 
he  won't  go.  If  tlie  law  were  such  that  this  man  who  had 
no  one  to  help  him  could  be  compelled  by  us  to  go,  pro- 
vided he  got  suitable  treatment,  then  the  difficulty  would 
be  overcome.  If  the  hospital  were  not  administered  with 
the  poorhouse,  then  they  would  go  voluntarily  as  a  rule. 

60097.  You  tni^t  really  to  a  growth  of  oi)inioii  and  a 
practical  change  in  the  Poor  Law  which  would  make  the 
Poor  Law  hospital  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  liospital 
pure  and  simple.  That  is  to  say,  no  stigma  would  attach  to 
the  Poor'  Law  institution,  and  the  hospital  there  would 
meet  your  own  proposals  ? — Yes,  if  it  was  to  take  in  the 
chronic  cases.  It  would  require  to  be  graded — there  would 
be  the  incurables  and  so  on ;  but  the  cases  in  which  there 
was  any  hope  of  cure  should  be  located  in  a  hospital 
situated  quite  away  from  the  poorhouse. 

00098.  You  would  alter  the  status  of  the  medical  Poor 
Law  institution  so  as  to  bring  it  into  line  with  voluntary 
charity  on  this  division  of  labour  ? — We  have  that  in  the 
parish  of  Glasgow,  but  unfortunately  we  have  to  send  our 
cases  to  the  parish  of  Govan,  as  we  are  in  that  parish.  We 
cannot  get  the  privileges  of  the  City  Parish  of  Glasgow 
where  the  hospitals  are  situated  away  from  the  poor- 
house. 

60099.  (The  Bishop  of  Ro.is.)  You  are  a  director  of  Belle- 
field  Sanatorium  for  Consumptives  ? — Yes. 

60100.  How  long  has  that  institution  been  open  ?— 
About  three  years. 

60101.  What  is  the  average  period  of  treatment  ? — About 
three  months. 

60102.  And  there  are  thirty  beds  ?— Yes,  and  we  are 
increasing  these  to  sixty. 


60103.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  results? — Xo,  I  am  Mr  Donald  J. 
rather  disappointed.    We  do  not  get  the  cases  early  enough  Mackintosh, 
10  benefit  the  patients.     On  going  over  the  cases  that  have  M.B.,  M.  V.O., 
been  in  I  find  that  many  of  them  are  dead  now.    Taking  F.B.S.E. 
it  all  over,  however,  it  has  done  very  excellent  work,  and  it  _  jm,g  jqq^ 
is  not  due  to  the  institution  or  lo  the  treatment  that  there  is  '  


a  failure  ;  it  is  due  to  the  class  of  case  that  comes  to  the  Sanatoria 
institution.  treatment  of 

60104.  It  has  been  said  that  people  have  been  frequently  P'lthisia. 
disappointed  in  sanatoria.    Have  you  heard  that  stated  ? — 

I  have  heard  various  theories.  I  can  only  judge  from  the 
figures  I  have  myself,  and  I  can  account  for  them  by  the 
class  of  case  that  we  have  had.  Our  statistics  would  have 
been  very  dift'erent  if  we  had  got  the  cases  at  early  stages. 

60105.  You  would  rely  on  sanatoria  treatment  ?— I  would 
not  spend  too  much  money  in  building  the  sanatoria. 

60106.  You  would  rely  on  preventive  measures  to  prevent 
the  disease  rather  than  the  cure  of  it  ? — I  rely  on  neither, 
because  they  both  go  together.  We  must  have  prevention 
as  well  as  cure. 

60107.  The  cure  in  sanatorium  cases  is  rather  expensive  ? 
—  Yes,  very. 

60108.  It  is  much  more  expensive  than  in  the  infirmary  ? 

60109.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  a  large  extension  of 
tlie  sanatoria  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

60110.  {Mr  Booth.)  With  regard  to  treating  phthisis  from 
the  point  of  view  of  public  health,  you  were  referred  to  the 
question  of  the  fear  of  loss  of  employment,  and  you  gave 
your  answer  from  one  point  of  view,  that  is,  the  fear  of  in- 
fection in  employment  ? — Yes. 

60111.  There  is  another  point  of  view,  and  that  is,  that  Compulsory 
the  patient  himself,  if  it  is  an  early  case,  may  fear  to  be  notification  of 
ordered  into  some  institution  which  would  prevent  his  phthisis, 
earning  money  and  maintaining  his  family.     That  is  a 

difficulty  with  regard  to  compulsory  treatment? — That  is 
the  difficulty  in  regard  to  compulsory  treatment. 

60112.  At  present  you  say  you  have  the  compulsory 
notification,  but  you  have  not  the  institution  ? — That  is  so. 
The  principle  has  been  adopted  but  not  put  into  operation. 

60113.  And  so  you  have  not  reached  that  difficulty? — 
No. 

60114.  If  you  had  the  institutions  and  the  compulsion, 
would  you  think  that  the  families  would  be  supported  by 
the  Poor  Law,  or  how  would  you  think  they  should  be 
supported  s — If  the  public  health  authorities  undertake  the 
resj^onsibility,  and  if  the  family  require  financial  assistance, 
then  the  Poor  Law  ought  to  step  in.  Very  often  they 
could  do  well  for  themselves  if  the  public  health  authorities 
treated  the  patient. 

60115.  They  would  welcome  the  assistance  of  his  treat- 
ment ? — i'es. 

60116.  On  the  other  hand  it  might  be  said  :  "  It  is  very 
'  hard  that  we  should  be  obliged  to  do  this  when  we  do  not 
'  wish  to  do  it"  ? — My  experience  is  that  they  are  getting 
fairly  well  educated  to  see  that  it  is  a  personal  benefit. 

60117.  You  think  it  is  growing? — Yes,  it  is  growing 
gradually. 

60118.  In  co-operation  with  the  various  institutions  for 
the  relief  of  the  sick,  you  would  differentiate  according  to 
the  character  of  the  case  and  its  treatment? — Yes,  I  think 
if  one  body  takes  up  a  case  they  ought  to  deal  with  it.  I 
had  a  woman  quite  recently  assisted  in  different  ways, — she 
got  3s.  from  the  parish,  she  got  Is.  from  some  charitable 
society,  and  she  made  2s.  by  knitting.  Out  of  that  she  had 
to  pay  her  rent  of  2s.  4d.  a  week.  Now,  I  think  if  the  Poor 
Law  authorities  deal  with  a  case  of  that  sort  they  should 
deal  with  it  adequately,  and  not  leave  it  partly  to  charity 
and  partly  to  Poor  Law. 

60119.  That  was  not  what  I  was  driving  at.     What  I  Poor  Law 
^\"as  wanting  was,  whether  a  sick  person  should  be  treated  medical  relief 
in  one  institution  or  another  you  would  make  dependent  on  to  be  non- 
the  nature  of  his  disease  ?— I  judge  of  it  purely  from  the  deterreut. 
medical  aspect. 

60120.  That  would  be  free  ?— Yes. 

60121.  No  payment  ? — No  payment. 

60122.  You  desire,  on  the  whole,  to  pass  the  chronic  cases 
on  lo  the  Poor  Law  establishment  and  the  more  acute  cases 
to  be  left  to  the  voluntary  infirmary  ? — That  is  how  it 
would  ultimately  work  out. 

60123.  You  suggested  the  need  of  an  intermediate  insti- 
tution between  the  two,  and  you  said  it  might  be  a  special 
wing  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  am  afraid  I  did  not  make  myself 
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clear.  I  sngge.«ted  tliat  there  were  certain  chronic  cases, 
such  as  age,  which  would  never  be  oiit  of  the  poorhouse, 
and  there  would  be  no  difficulty  through  their  being 
associated  with  paupers,  but  there  might  be  a  chronic  case 
which  ought  to  be  in  a  hospital  outwith  the  bounds  of  the 
poorhouse. 

60124.  So  that  there  would  be  no  feeling  of  pauperism  1 
— That  is  so  ;  they  would  not  be  associated  with  paupers. 

60125.  You  want  some  intermediate  institution  to  com- 
plete your  system  ? — That  was  the  idea. 

60126.  That  naturally  would  be  in  urban  conditions.  In 
the  country  you  20uld  not  have  so  many  institutions  ? — 
That  is  so.  It  is  not  so  necessary  there,  because  it  is  really 
those  people  who  take  advantage  of  the  general  hospital. 
An  acute  case  that  occuis  is  sent  to  me,  and  we  take  them 
in  if  they  pay  £5,  5s.  for  each  case,  and  very  often  the  acute 
case  in  the  country  gets  the  benefit  which  the  acute  case  in 
the  town  may  not  get. 

60127.  Might  it  also  be  arranged  perhaps  that  in  the 
country  Poor  Law  hospitals  there  were  buildings  so  far 
separated  or  detached  as  to  be  considered  as  something 
different  from  the  Poor  Law  ? — The  question  of  cost  comes 
in.  There  are  so  few  in  the  country  that  require  to  go  into 
the  Poor  Law  hospital  that  the  buildings  are  very  small 
and  the  accommodation  is  very  limited.  I  think  outdoor 
relief  is  more  given  in  tlie  country. 

60128.  Would  the  cases  that  are  suitable  in  towns  for 
this  intermediate  institution,  that  is  not  to  have  the  taint 
of  Poor  Law  about  it,  be  able  to  pay  what  it  costs  1 — No, 
they  would  pay  nothing. 

60129.  So  you  look  to  these  institutions  being  endowed 
and  supported  by  charitable  effort? — I  am  afraid  [  do 
not  understand  the  question. 

60130.  I  mean  if  you  have  a  patient  in  the  voluntary 
infirmary,  whose  case  is  no  longer  aciite,  and  vvho  is 
occupying  a  bed  that  you  want  for  a  more  important  case, 
he  does  not  choose  to  become  a  pauper,  and  you  want  him 
to  go  to  an  hospital  of  a  different  kind  ? — Yes,  but  supported 
by  the  Poor  Law  authorities. 

60131.  But  under  conditions  that  he  would  not  object 
to  ? — That  is  so. 

60132.  That  was  the  intermediate  institution  I  was 
thinking  of.  But  you  would  have  it  paid  for  out  of  the 
rates? — Yes,  and  carried  on  under  the  Poor  Law 
authorities. 

60133.  But  under  regulations  which  would  not  stamp 
the  patient  as  a  pauper  ? — Yes. 

60134.  With  regard  to  the  British  Medical  Association's 
system,  what  I  mainly  took  from  it  as  of  interest  was  this 
advocating  of  a  systematic  contract  system  for  the  medical 
attendance  on  the  class  of  people  who  could  not  afford  to 


Scotland. 


pay  full  medical  fees,  but  who  could  afford  to  pay  a  Inapplica- 
contract  price  which  was,  in  itself,  sufficient  to  pay  for  biljty  of 
their  medical  treatment.    Have  you  any  knowledge  of  British 
that? — It  really  does  not  ajjply  to  Scotland.    The  practice  Medical  _ 
in  Scotland  is  so  different  from  that  in  England  that  really  ^ssociation 
most  of  what  is  referred  to  by  the  British  Medical  ™ 
Association  does  not  apply  to  Scotland. 

60135.  Take  the  ordinary  working  classes  that  are  above 
the  pauper  class  that  can  hardly  pay  full  medical  fees : 
how  do  they  get  their  medical  assistance? — From  the 
friendly  societies.  If  the  children  require  medical  relief, 
then  they  go  to  one  of  the  hospitals  or  public  dispensaries. 
These  are  free. 

60136.  And  supported  by  voluntary  contributions? — 
Yes. 

60137.  So  the  man  gets  the  assistance  from  the  friendly 
society,  and  the  family  from  the  dispensary  ?— Yes. 

60138.  The  friendly  society  is  a  contract  system  ? — Yes, 
for  the  individual  member  himself. 

60139.  And  the  other  is  not?— No. 

60140.  The  provident  dispensary  is  quite  a  charity? — 
Yes. 

60141.  Do  the  independent  working  class  object  to  that 
form  of  charity  ? — No,  I  do  not  kno-\v  that  they  do. 

60142.  I  suppose  those  charities  refuse  those  with  above 
a  certain  standard  of  earning  ? — Yes  ;  but  the  abuse  is  very 
small  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes. 

60143.  It  really  settles  itself  ?— Yes. 

60144.  It  is  easy  to  go  into  the  question  of  position  in 
life  when  the  poor  are  joining  a  provident  society  or 
friendly  society,  but  is  it  not  very  much  more  difficult, 
when  they  come  to  the  hospital,  to  make  the  inquiries  that 
are  wanted  ? — I  have  simply  to  rely  on  what  they  tell  me. 
It  may  not  be  quite  accurate. 

60145.  You  think  it  is  good  enough? — Yes,  I  think  it 
serves  the  purpose. 

60146.  {Chairman.)  I  see  you  have  largely  increased  Financial 
your  accommodation  and  the  amount  of  gratuitous  medical  position  of 
relief  given  by  your  infirmary,  but  there  was  a  deficiency  voluntary 
of  £10,000  a  year  on  the  ordinary  income  last  year? — Yes,  hospital, 
there  is  nearly  always  a  deficiency. 

60147.  And  the  hospital  struggles  on? — We  just  take 
the  good  year  with  the  bad.  You  see,  our  legacies  come  in 
fairly  well.  We  have  to  borrow  from  our  extraordinary 
fund.  It  was  only  the  ordinary  income  that  was  £10,000 
short.    We  had  only  £11,000  in  legacies  last  year. 

eOlJS.  But  you  had  to  sell  out  stock  ? — Yes,  last  year. 
We  have  had  to  do  that  twice  within  recent  years,  but  it  is  ' 
not  the  rule  to  do  so. 

60149.  As   a  rule  your  assets  do  not  diminish? — 
That  is  so. 


Mr  John  M'O.        '  Mr  John  M'C.  Johnston,  M. 

Johnston, 

M.A.,  M.D.  60150.  {Chairman.)  You  are  Medical  Superintendent  of 
the  Eastern  and  Western  District  Hospitals,  Glasgow  ? — 
Yes. 

60151.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  prepare  a  state- 
ment which  we  will  take  as  your  evidence-in-chief  if  you 
will  hand  it  in  ? — Thank  you. 

{Tlie  witness  handed  in  the  following  statement.) 

1.  My  connection  with  the  Poor  Law  Medical  Service 
dates  from  December  1889,  when  I  was  apppointed 
Assistant  Medical  Officer  to  Merryflatts  Poorhouse  and 
Asylum,  Govan.  During  the  first  year  of  my  residence 
there  I  had  experience  of  how  the  sick  poor  were  treated 
in  a  hospital  of  200  beds,  supervised  by  two  resident 
medical  men,  by  a  jjaid  staft'  of  two  respectable  women, 
and  about  twelve  others  from  the  ordinary  wards  of  the 
poorhouse,  doing  duty  as  nurses.  The  asylum  portion  of 
the  buildings,  with  a  first-class  license,  had  accommodation 
for  300  lunatics.  The  poorhouse  proper  contained  between 
400  and  500  ordinary  inmates — infii-ms  and  children. 

2.  I  left  in  May  1892  on  being  appointed  Medical  Officer 
to  the  City  Poorhouse,  Glasgow,  an  institution  similarly 
organised  and  arranged,  with  a  total  licensed  accommodation 
for  over  1,700  inmatas.  There  I  witnessed  the  introduction 
of  many  improvements  in  the  treatment  of  the  sick  ;  and 
in  1904,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  old  poorhouse,  I  assumed 


L.,  M.D.,  called  and  examined. 

the  superintendence  of  the  new  Glasgow  Parish  District 
Hospitals,  a  position  which  I  still  hold. 

3.  These  hospitals  are  designed  for  the  reception  of  cases 
of  acute  disease,  offering  a  combined  licensed  accommoda- 
tion for  640  persons,  including  50  beds  for  mental  diseases, 
under  the  charge  of  the  certifying  physician  in  lunacy. 
Each  hospital  has  two  resident  medical  assistants,  a 
combined  nursing  staff  of  78,  and  no  pauper  labour  is 
employed. 

Local  Agencies  for  the  Relief  op  the  Sick  Poor. 

Sanitary  Authority  and  Town  Council. 

4.  Under  municipal  auspices  falls   the   treatment  of  Treatment 
infectious  diseases ;  and  my  relations  with  the  Sanitary  infectious 
Medical  staff  convince  me  that  the  acts  of  this  department  diseases  by 
at  least  are  commensurate  with  their  professions.    I  have  Sanitary 
been  informed  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  that  he  Authority, 
could  compel  the  parish  to  attend  to  its  own  cases  of  fever, 

but  this  right  is  never  enforced,  and  notification  is  at  once 
followed  by  removal  to  one  of  the  fever  hospitals. 

The  Poor  Law. 

5.  Medical  relief  is  either  outdoor  or  indoor.  On  the  Poor  Law 
outdoor  roll  of  Glasgow  parish,  on  15th  November  1906,  statistics, 
the  number  of  persons  in  receipt  of  relief  was  7,807.  (See 
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inspector  of  poor's  reiiort.)  The  outdoor  poor  are  attended 
to  by  twenty-one  medical  officers,  and  there  are  one  central 
and  four  district  dispensaries. 

6.  On  the  indoor  roll,  at  the  same  date,  the  number  was 
5,815,  comprising  4,162  ordinary  and  1,653  lunatic  poor. 
Of  the  former,  2,285  were  in  hospital  and  1,877  in  the 
ordinary  wards  of  the  poorhouse.  The  total  licensed 
accommodation  for  the  indoor  poor  is  6,886,  divided  into 
4,936  billets  for  general  and  1,950  for  lunatic  poor.  The 
institutions  under  the  control  of  the  Parish  Council  are 
Woodielee  Asylum  (1,160  beds),  Gartloch  Asylum  (790 
beds),  Barnhill  Poorhouse  (2,542  beds),  Stobhill  Hospital 
(1,754  beds).  Eastern  District  Hospital  (380  beds),  and 
Western  District  Hospital  (260  beds). 

cation  of  The  scheme  of  classification  is  as  follows  : — Barnhill 

us  classes  Poorhouse  includes  (1)  the  turn-out  class — i.e.  those 
upers.  who  are  able  to  work  ;  (2)  infirm  and  aged  jjersons  ;  (3) 
about  130  hospital  cases.  The  infirm  and  hospital  cases 
are  chiefly  those  whose  past  records  are  not  without 
blemish ;  and  in  the  hospital,  skin  and  venereal  diseases 
form  a  fair  proportion. 

8.  In  Stobhill  are  housed  all  the  children  not  boarded 
out;  cases  of  chronic  disease;  infirm  persons  •with  a 
satisfactory  past  history  ;  and  the  bulk  of  the  phthisis 
cases. 

9.  In  the  Distiict  Hospitals  are  contained  all  those 
suftering  from  acute  or  temporary  illness,  and  maternity 
cases.  But  cases  of  sudden  breakdown  of  all  kinds  are 
admitted,  to  be  afterwards  relegated  to  the  other  institutions, 
as  the  case  demands. 


Voluntary  Effort. 

10.  Glasgow  is  well  sujJijlied  with  voluntary  hospitals. 
You  will  observe  that  the.  larger  institutions  of  this  type 
aie  styled  infirmaries  in  Scotland,  and  not  hospitals,  as  in 
England.  The  principal  Infirmaries  are  the  Western, 
Royal,  and  Victoria,  followed  by  a  numerous  list  of  smaller 
institutions. 

1 1 .  Medical  clubs,  as  organised  and  conducted  in  England, 
are  practically  unknown  in  Glasgow. 


Classes  ass?sted  by  above  Agencies,  and 
Causes  of  seeking  Assistance. 

12.  Of  late  years  many  of  the  w-ell-to-do  classes  prefer  to 
enter  the  fever  hospitals  rather  than  expose  their  relatives 
to  the  danger  of  infection.  But  this  in  nowise  interferes 
with  the  admission  of  Poor  Law  patients.  ■  The  same  cannot 
be  said  of  the  infirmaries,  where  the  ajjplicatious  are  much 
in  excess  of  the  accommodation.  The  subscriber's  line, 
save  in  cases  of  emergency,  or  those  of  sjiecial  medical  and 
particularly  of  surgical  interest,  is  required  before  an 
application  is  sustained,  and  the  period  of  residence  has  to 
be  limited  in  the  majority  of  instances  to  six  weeks. 
Further,  about  two-thirds  of  the  admissions  to  the  larger 
infirmaries  are  surgical  cases,  although  in  private  practice 
the  proportion  of  surgical  to  medical  cases  is  not  more  than 
one  to  twenty.  Twenty  years  ago  the  medical  student 
had  ample  opportunities  of  studying  the  lesions  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  the  infirmary  wards ;  now 
these  cases,  in  view  of  the  present-day  (to  my  mind  ex- 
aggerated) recognition  of  their  infectivity,  are  not  allowed 
beyond  the  dispensary  department.  It  is  not  the  pauper 
who  can  command  the  influence  of  the  large  subscriber, 
hence  his  presence  in  the  wards  is  pretty  much  accidental ; 
and  indeed,  in  the  Western  Infirmary,  an  applicant  known 
to  be  on  the  poor  roll  is,  iyso  facto,  rejected.  Many  of  the 
patients  are  of  the  well-to-do  working  classes,  as  most  of 
the  public  works  are  on  the  list  of  subscribers,  while  some 
are  in  a  superior  station  of  life.  Treatment  in  these 
institutions  is  free  to  all  patients. 

13.  How  do  these  matters  affect  the  Poor  Law  hospitals  ? 
A  person  admitted  to  the  latter  becomes  a  pauper  ;  but  if 
he  has  any  money  above  five  shillings  in  his  possession,  it 
is  appropriated  by  the  parish  authorities  towards  his 
maintenance  ;  besides,  if  his  relatives  in  the  direct  line  are 
able  to  pay,  they  are  by  law  compelled  to  disburse.  Here 
medical  cases  constitute  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
admissions,  and  of  surgical  cases  not  one  in  ten  can  be 
classed  as  acute.  Occasionally  one  comes  across  patients 
who  have  been  seeking  admission  for  months  to  the 
infirmaries,  but  in  vain,  though  armed  with  the  subscriber's 
line  ;  and  others  who,  having  passed  the  limit  of  six  weeks 
therein,  are  transferred  to  the  parish  hospital. 

14.  With  the  exception  of  two  small  sanatoria, — one  the 


property  of  the  Corporation,  the  other  founded  by  the  late  Mr  John  M'C. 
Mr  Quarrier, — all  phthisis  cases  requiring  hospital  treat-  Johuaion, 
ment  have   to   fall  back  on  the  Poor  Law.     Stobhill  M.A.,  M.I). 
Hospital  has  not  sufficient  space  for  the  whole  of  this  class.  r 
On  15th  February  there  were  231  cases  of  phthisis  in   '  J^ne^a07. 
Stobhill  and  71  in  the  District  Hospitals.    It  is  a  hardship  Insufficieut 
that  a  person  suffering  from  this  disease  must  either  give  iiiovisioii  for 
satisfactory  evidence  that  he  is  destitute,  and  so   gain  phtliisical 
admission  to  a  pauper  hospital,  or  he  must  remain  at  home  cases, 
and  become  a  source  of  danger  to  the  health  of  his  household. 


Overlapping  between  Agencies  for  the 
Relief  of  the  Sick  Poor. 

15.  There  is  no  overlapping  between  the  Poor  Law  Itineracy  of 
hospitals  and  the  voluntary  charities.    Indeed,  the  parish  patients, 
institutions  are  a  very  suitable  dumping  ground  for  the 
superfluous,   incurable,  or  undesirable  inmates   of  the 
infirmaries.    Between  the  charities  themselves  there  is  a 

good  deal  of  overlapping,  as  the  peregrinations  of  pmtients 
from  one  to  another  show.  But,  since  this  is  the  concern 
of  the  subscribers,  each  directorate  should  make  it  its 
business  to  rectify  it.  I  fail  to  see  how  any  outside 
authority  could  interfere. 

16.  So  far  does  the  work  of  the  j)arish  and  that  of  the  Lack  of 
charities  not  overlap  that  there  is  a  considerable  section  of  provision  for 
the  sick  poor  unprovided  for  by  both.    I  refer  to  those  class  above 
whose  household  is  in  receipt  of  a  living  wage,  and  who  paupers, 
are  therefore  refused  relief  by  the  i)arish ;  who  have  not 

been  able  to  secure  the  coveted  subscriber's  line,  and  are 
consequently  refused  by  the  infirmary.  To  give  an 
example  : — A  man  at  present  earning  28s.  per  week  has  a 
child  requiring  operation  for  glandtdar  tuberculosis.  He 
cannot  procure  a  line  for  an  infirmary,  and  the  parish  have 
refused  to  entertain  his  application.  Three  years  ago,  when 
the  Glasgow  parish  hos})itals  were  ljuilt,  it  was  expected 
by  the  promoters  that  they  would  be  taken  advantage  of 
by  a  better  class  than  broken-down  vagrants.  Can  this  be 
expected  under  the  present  absurd  restrictions  of  the  law  ? 


The  possible  Unification  of  Hospital 
Administration. 

17.  It  seems  to  me  unjust  that  any  sick  or  infirm  person  Need  of  free 
should  be  catalogued  as  a  pauper  unless  it  can  be  clearly  medical  relief 
proved  that  his  sickness  or  infirmity  is  the  direct  result  with  a 

of  his  evil  ways.    Even  an  able-bodied  man,  if  willing  to  national  rate 

work,  should  not  be  punished  by  privation  of  his  civic  therefor. 

rights,  because  he   cannot  find   employment.    In  fever 

hospitals  there  is  no  class  distinction  recognised.    None  pay, 

yet  none  are  paujiers.    Voluntary  hospitals  were  originally 

founded   for   the  relief  of  the  very  poor,  but  now  the 

pauper  is  ousted  from  their  precincts.    Why,  then,  should 

Poor  Law  hospitals  attach  indiscriminately  a  stigma  to 

their  occupants  ?    The  advantages  of  hospital  over  home 

treatment  are  now  so  generally  recognised — indeed,  for 

serious  cases  of  a  surgical  kind  home  treatment  is  out  of 

the  question — that,  in  the  interest  of  the  public  health,  all 

sick  jjersous  should  have  equal  opportunities  for  treatment 

afforded  them. 

18.  Since  payment  is  not  asked  for  in  the  infirmaries  or 
in  fever  hospitals,  why  should  it  be  required  in  Poor  Law 
hospitals  ?  Is  it  reasonable  that,  whereas  the  victim  of 
typhus  fever,  a  tumour,  or  appendicitis  is  taken  possession 
of  by  f  i-ee-from-jjaynient  institutions,  the  jioor  wretch  with 
phthisis,  chronic  rheumatism,  heart  disease,  or  ulcers  is 
made  a  pauper,  with  the  added  injury  that  he  or  his 
relatives  have  to  contribute  to  his  maintenance  1 

19.  Should  not  local  authorities  be  compelled  to  furnish 
suflicient  and  efficient  hospital  accommodation  for  all  the 
sick  of  the  district  ?  An  itional  rate  would  have  to  be 
levied  for  the  jiurpose,  so  as  to  abolish  the  inconveniences 
of  the  law  of  settlement  Voluntary  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes  for  the  wealthier  classes  might  still  exist 
and  flourish,  as  do  private  schools,  but  in  time  many  of 
them  would  willingly  seek  annexation  when  pressed  by 
financial  burdens. 

60152.  {Ghairmaa.)  Where  are  the  Glasgow  Parish  Dis- 
trict Hospitals  of  which  you  are  superintendent  1 — There 
are  two,  viz.,  the  Eastern  and  the  Western.  The  Eastern 
is  in  Duke  Street,  and  the  Western  is  in  Possil  Road. 

60153.  They  are  both  under  the  Poor  Law  ?— Yes. 

60154.  And  they  are  separate  and  detached  buildings? — 
Yes. 
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60155.  Previous  to  being  sujierintencieiit,  were  you  out- 
door medical  officer  1 — I  have  always  been  indoor. 

60156.  The  institution  of  which  you  are  superintendent 
stands  by  itself  ;  it  is  not  connected  with  any  Poor  Law 
institution  1 — No,  it  is  an  hospital  per  se,  but  of  course  it  is 
under  the  Parish  Council. 

60157.  But  it  is  not  materially  connected  with  the  poor- 
house  ? — No. 

60158.  Do  you  think  that  that  makes  any  difference  in 
the  minds  of  the  poor  ? — Yes,  to  a  certain  extent. 

60159.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  reluctance  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  illness  to  apply  for  Poor  Law  assistance? — Un- 
doubtedly there  is,  for  if  the  applicant  can  pay,  he  is  com- 
pelled to  pay,  and  as  long  as  the  patient  can  get  into  one  of 
the  voluntary  hospitals  he  prefers  to  go  there,  because  he 
gets  his  treatment  for  nothing. 

60160.  Is  it  your  practice  to  try  and  recover  from  a 
patient  who  gets  relief  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

60161.  A  great  many  of  those  who  ultimately  are  forced 
to  go  to  the  Poor  Law  would  try  and  get  relief  through  a 
general  hospital  ? — Yes. 

601G2.  And  they  would  not  go  to  the  Poor  Law  so  long 
as  they  got  that  ? — That  is  so. 

60163.  So  practically  you  get  much  the  same  class  as  goes 
to  the  general  hospital,  perhaps  a  little  lower  down  ? — Yes, 
they  are  a  little  lower  down. 

60164.  Have  you  any  phthisical  cases? — Yes;  on  15th 
February  of  this  year  we  had  seventy-one  cases  between  the 
two  institutions. 

60165.  Do  you  take  them  in  at  all  stages,  or  do  you  only 
deal  with  these  cases  at  certain  stages  1 — We  take  them  at 
all  stages.  These  district  hospitals  are  supposed  to  be  for 
acute  diseases  only,  and  chronic  cases  are  supposed  to  be 
passed  on  to  Stobhill.  We  have  several  chalets  for  treating 
phthisical  cases  at  Stobhill  at  an  earlier  stage,  and  the  cases 
at  the  earlier  stage  are  supposed  to  be  sent  there. 

60166.  Has  the  result  been  satisfactory,  or  have  you  not 
got  them  in  time  ? — I  think  we  have  the  same  experience 
with  regard  to  phthisical  cases  as  evety  where  else.  It  is  an 
uncertain  disease,  and,  no  matter  how  you  treat  it,  the 
results  of  the  individual  cases  are  very  uncertain  in  our 
climate. 

60167.  I  thought  if  you  got  a  case  in  time  you  could 
generally  cure  it  ? — That  is  not  so  in  my  opinion.  There 
are  cases  that  are  doomed  from  the  start.  I  have  seen  a 
good  deal  of  phthisis  in  my  time,  and  I  have  formed  that 
opinion  of  it. 

60168.  Do  you  reject  the  hereditary  principle? — It  is 
pretty  much  a  playing  with  words  to  talk  of  the  disease 
being  hereditary  or  non-hereditary.  The  tendency  may  be 
inherited,  but  certainly  not  the  bacillus. 

60169.  It  is  due  very  often  to  environment  ?  —  Yes,  and 
to  a  constitutional  predisposition. 

G0170.  So  in  that  case  it  is  hereditary  1 — There  is  a  here- 
ditary predisposition. 

60171.  Coming  to  the  medical  relief  of  the  poor,  you  are 
of  opinion  that  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  the  poor 
who  are  not  provided  for  by  the  Poor  Law  or  charities? — 
Yes,  I  believe  that  is  so. 

60172.  That  is  a  class  that  does  not  belong  to  any  benefit 
society  or  to  any  provident  society  ? — The  lower  working 
classes  with  some  rudiments  of  independence  in  their 
character. 

60173.  I  think  it  is  your  idea  that  the  municipality  or 
the  nation  should  establish  hospitals,  and  that  there  should 
not  be  tlie  distinction  that  there  is  now  ? — Yes,  that  is  the 
only  solution  I  see  of  the  whole  difficulty.  Voluntary 
hospitals  being  free,  and  the  so-called  pauper  hospital  being 
a  laying  hospital,  is  absurd. 

60174.  You  have  come  across  cases  that  have  been 
transferred  ? — Ye.s,  often. 

60175.  Those  will  be  cases  that  are  likely  to  be  chronic  ? 
— Yes,  but  I  had  an  experience  of  tlie  contrary  last  week. 
A  man  brought  in  his  wife  suffering  from  heart  disease.  He 
had  been  waiting  for  some  months  with  a  subscriber's  line  to 
get  her  into  the  Royal  Infirmary,  but  he  could  not  get  in, 
as  iieitlier  the  Royal  Infirmary  or  the  AVestern  can  take  in 
anything  like  the  number  of  applicants  received.  This 
woman  was  dying,  and  the  man  had  to  pay  7s.  a  week  for 
her  in  my  hospital.  He  said  he  cnuid  not  afford  to  pay  it  , 
and  he  took  her  out  and  dispatched  her  to  the  Royal 
Infirmary,  where  she  had  treatment  for  nothing. 


60176.  She  came  in  the  first  instance  to  you? — Yes,  Class  not 
because  she  could  not  get  into  the  Royal  Infirmary.         touched  by 

60177.  Is  the  chargeability  of  the  patient  vigorously  or 
enforced  ? — Yes.    It  is  the  business  of  the  inspector  to  see  <^"^rity. 
that  he  gets  his  pound  of  flesh. 

60178.  There  must  be  a  certain  number  of  operations  Recovery  of 
and  certain  courses  of  treatment  wliich  are  quite  outside  medical  relief, 
the  capability  of  a  workman  in  receipt  of  an  ordinary 

wage  ? — Yes,  of  course. 

60179.  Is  there  no  relaxation  made  in  those  cases? — Yes. 
Of  courte  in  tlie  parish  hospitals  the  maximum  rate  he 
would  be  charged  would  be  the  maintenance  rate  per  week 
over  the  whole  of  the  patients,  and  that  comes  to  about  15s. 
per  week. 

60180.  Is  that  ever  charged  ? — Yes.  That  is  the  maxi- 
mum. We  have  a  certain  class  of  cases  just  now  for 
whom  one  of  the  charities  of  Glasgow  is  paying  15s.  a 
week. 

60181.  Then  the  present  system  in  your  experience  works 
very  inequitably  1 — Yes,  I  think  it  is  very  unjust. 

60182.  Would  you  suggest  that  there  should  be  some  Gratuitous 
general  fund  which  should  provide  hospital  accommoda-  medical  relief 
tion  ?    I  assume  you  would  try  and  bring  it  in  so  as  to  try  with  wage 
and  have  one  more  or  less  homogeneous  system,  and  you  limit, 
would  try  to  get  voluntary  institutions  to  come  into  it. 

Would  you  give  gratuitous  relief  ? — Yes,  to  sick  persons. 

60183.  Below  a  certain  income? — Yes. 

60184.  What  about  outdoor  medical  relief, — would  you 
make  that  gratuitous  or  not? — It  is  just  a  question  of 
degree.  I  have  not  gone  quite  into  the  question,  but  I 
don't  see  why  it  should  not  Le  free  just  as  well  as  the  indoor 
relief.    It  is  only  a  question  of  degree. 

60185.  The  indoor  relief  might  be  made  free  on  the  plea 
you  have  put  forward  that  the  general  hospitals  are  free. 
Assuming  you  made  outdoor  relief  free,  would  you  not  be 
face  to  face  with  this  difficulty  that  you  would  have  to 
appoint  practically  a  whole-time  medical  officer  ? — Yes,  that 
follows. 

60186.  And  there  would  be  a  considerable  increase  to 
the  rate.  You  Nvould  have  the  ratepayer  against  your  pro- 
posal, and  also  your  own  profession  ? — Yes,  it  would  put  an 
end  to  medicine  as  a  business. 

60187.  The  other  would  not  very  likely  affect  the  medical  Effect  of  ou 
profession  ? — No.  Of  course  the  medical  profession  has  patient  trea 
Ijeen  destroying  itself  all  along  by  its  various  measures  of  ment  on 
13rop)hylactic  treatment  and  hospital  treatment.  Generally  private 
the  practitioners  are  becoming  far  too  numerous  now,  and  practitioner 
their  incomes  arq  decreasing  year  by  year.  That  is  due  to 
so  much  voluntary  treatment. 

60188.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  general 
practitioner's  income  in  Glasgow  is  going  back  ? — There  is 
no  doubt  about  it. 

60189.  Do  they  complain  of  the  out-patient  relief  ? — 
Yes,  they  do.  There  was  a  meeting  not  so  long  ago  at 
which  there  was  a  proposal  to  open  a  new  dispensary  in 
the  western  district  of  Glasgow,  and  there  was  a  very 
strenuous  and  sturdy  opposition  ottered  by  the  medical 
practitioners  of  the  district. 

60190.  I  suppose  that  that  dispensary  would  be  free  ? — 
Yes. 

60191.  I  gather  tliat  you  are  of  oijiniou  that  as  there  is  a 
C(iiisiderable  section  of  the  poor  who  now  find  great  diffi- 
cult}' in  getting  hotq.)ital  relief,  the  health  of  the  people  to 
sduie  degree  does  suiter  under  the  present  system? — I  have 
no  doubt  of  that. 

60192.  And  the  increase  of  hospital  accommodation  Surgical  and 
would  tend  to  remedy  that  ? — Yes.    For  example,  there  is  medical  cases 
an  idea  in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  a  Poor  Law  treated  by 
hospital  has  only  chronic  cases  treated  in  it.    Now,  that  is  ^oqt  Law. 
quite  a  mistake  as  far  as  we  are  concerned.    It  is  true  that 

we  do  not  have  very  many  cases  on  the  surgical  side.  I 
have  about  200  operations  j^er  annum  between  the  two 
hospitals.  As  regards  the  medical  side,  however,  I  have 
liad  as  many  as  200  cases  of  acute  pineumonia  per  annum, 
and,  as  you  know,  there  is  no  disease  more  acute  and  more 
fatal  that  we  have  to  deal  with.  On  one  occasion  I  had  270 
cases  in  six  months. 

60193.  They  come  in  rushes,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

60194.  Have  you  got  lying-in  wards? — Yes. 

GO  195.  Are  the  nurses  recognised  by  the  school  of  mid- 
wifery ? — Yes,  we  are  registered  under  the  Central  Mid- 
wifes Board  of  England.  I  think  we  are  the  only  hospital 
in  Scotland  chat  is  so  registered. 
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60196.  You  contemjjlate  the  possibility  of  a  wliolesale 
system  of  outdoor  free  medical  relief  being  established  1 — 
Yes,  as  a  theory  it  will  gradually  develop. 

60197.  Supposing  your  idea  was  given  effect  to,  of  making 
the  treatment  inside  the  public  hospitals  free,  would  you 
keep  tlie  public  hosj^itals  under  the  Poor  Law  1 — No,  I 
think  there  should  be  a  line  drawn  in  the  Poor  Law. 
Since  the  old  Act  of  1845  in  Scotland,  the  question  of 
relief  under  the  Poor  Law  has  divided  itself  into  two  very 
distinct  heads,  viz.,  the  relief  of  the  able-bodied  with 
their  dependants,  and  the  relief  of  the  sick.  Now  I 
would  say  that  there  should  be  a  separate  administration, — 
perhaps  it  might  be  managed  by  the  Parish  Council  as  a 
whole,  by  a  local  body  as  a  whole  ;  but  there  should  be  a 
separate  administration  altogether,  and  these  two  should  be 
disassociated.  A  person  who  is  sick  .should  no  longer  be  a 
pauper  at  all,  and  the  patients  of  Poor  Law  hospitals  should 
not  be  pauperised  or  classed  as  paupers. 

60198.  As  regards  many  cases  that  come  up,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  draw  the  line,  such  as  between  sickness  and 
senility,  and  sickness  and  destitution  ?— Undoubtedly. 

60199.  The  line  is  so  very  fine  1 — Yes. 

60200.  And  you  are  trying  as  far  as  you  can  to  dis- 
associate the  treatment  of  medical  sick  from  the  treatment 
of  other  jjeople  who  apply  to  the  Poor  Law  1 — Yes. 

60201.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  whether  outdoor 
relief  as  associated  with  Poor  Law  is  a  deteirent? — No, 
I  have  no  actual  experience  to  enable  me  to  hazard  an 
opinion  on  that  point,  but  I  know  that  a  person  with  any 
self-respect  would  never  dream  of  calling  in  ihe  parish 
doctor,  unless  he  was  utterly  destitute.  He  would  rather 
call  in  a  general  practitioner,  and  fail  to  pay  him. 

60202.  Have  you  ever  thought  the  matter  out  sufficiently, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  what  should  be 
done  with  infectious  diseases?  W(juld  you  keep  that  a 
separate  department  as  it  is  already  ? — I  don't  see  why  the 
Local  Government  Board  with  an  hospital  board  in  each 
town  should  not  manage  the  thing.  I  think  the  municipidity 
have  no  special  interest  in  it, — 1  mean  to  say,  the  town 
council  has  no  special  interest  in  it. 

60203.  Except  that  they  are  the  health  authority  ? — 
That  is  so. 

60204.  In  the  infectious  hospitals  everybody  is  treated 
free  ? — Yes,  and  there  is  no  question  of  pauperism  there. 

60205.  You  have  had  a  lot  of  experience  of  Poor  Law 
administration? — Yes,  since  1890. 

60206.  Your  disposition  would  be  in  regard  to  any 
changes  that  were  made,  that  you  would  disassociate  so 
far  as  you  can  medical  relief  from  the  ordinary  Poor  Law  ? 
—Yes. 

60207.  (Mr  Booth.)  With  regard  to  the  infectious 
hospitals  under  the  health  authority,  there  the  subject  is 
complicated  by  being  closely  connected  with  sanitation  and 
questions  of  that  kind  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

60208.  That  is  a  question  that  has  spread  itself  so 
curiously  that  I  think  that  the  treatment  of  infectious 
diseases  can  hardly  be  handed  over  to  the  Poor  Law 
authorities,  unless  you  make  them  the  sanitary  authority  ? 
— I  wish  to  take  away  treatment  from  the  Poor  Law 
authority  altogether. 

60209.  Then  you  would  have  a  complete  organisation 
for  health  ? — Yes. 

60210.  With  regard  to  the  paupers  who  become  sick, 
comparing  theiu  witli  the  sick  people  who  become  pauper.s, 
are  the  paupers  who  become  sick  to  pass  from  one  authority 
to  another  according  to  the  state  of  their  heabli  ? — Yes. 

60211.  You  face  these  difficulties? — Yes,  you  must  do 
that. 

60212.  The  difficulties  are  greater  with  regard  to  home 
treatment  than  with  regard  to  institutional  treatment?— 
Very  much  so. 

60213.  But  you  think,  for  completeness  sake,  you  would 
go  the  whole  hog  ? — Yes,  I  don't  see  any  place  where  you 
can  rest  on  the  way. 

60214.  {The  Bishop  of  Buss.)  What  is  the  mode  of  entry  for 
patients  to  your  Duke  Street  Hospital  ? — They  have  to  ajjply 
for  relief  to  the  inspector  of  poor,  and  he  sends  one  of  his 

■  assistants  to  see  them.  If  they  ajjply  personally,  tlieir 
statements  are  taken  at  the  office  ;  but  if  they  don't  apply 
personally,  then  the  assistant  inspector  is  sent  to  the  house, 
and  he  impiires  into  their  circumstances,  their  past  history, 
their  record,  as  it  is  called,  and  their  Settlement.  If  he 
finds  that  in  these  particulars  the  case  is  suital)le,  he  then 


gives  them  a  line  to  the  district  medical  officer,  and  that 
medical  officer  calls  and  fills  up  a  medical  certificate.  On 
the  strength  of  this  certificate,  with  a  written  order  from 
the  inspector,  the  case  is  admitted. 

G02I5.  Part  of  the  procedure  is  that  the  applicant  must 
be  destitute  ? — Not  exactly  destitute,  but  the  wage-earning 
power  nuist  be  insufficient  to  support  the  person. 

60216.  How  does  it  happen  then,  that  afterwards  some 
of  those  who  are  in  are  paying  as  much  as  15s.  a  week? — 
That  is  done  by  the  friends.  In  the  direct  line  the  friends 
are  liable  for  the  relief,  and  they  have  to  pay  the  charge 
according  to  their  ability. 

60217.  It  does  not  mean  that  the  party  did  not  require 
charitable  medical  relief  ?  If  the  stigma  of  pauperism  were 
to  be  removed  by  law  from  those  that  get  medical  relief, 
leaving  other  things  as  they  are,  would  you  think  that  an 
advance  ? — Yes,  it  is  only  humanitarianism. 

60218.  Tliat  can  be  done  without  changing  the  system  in 
any  way  ? — Yes. 

60219.  You  said  that  the  incomes  of  the  medical 
practitioners  in  Glasgow  had  decreased,  and  were  decreas 
ing.  Has  the  number  of  medical  men  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  pojiulation,  or  has  the  number  increased 
more  rapidly  than  the  population  ? — My  opinion  is  that  it 
hiis  increased  more  rapidly. 

60220.  Of  coiTrse  the  increase  of  medical  men  would  help 
to  cut  down  their  incomes  ? — Yes,  to  a  certain  extent. 

C0221.  It  is  one  of  the  causes  ? — Yes,  it  is  a  contributing 
cau>e 

60222.  And  then  the  amount  of  free  medical  relief  is 
anoiUer  couiriljuting  cause  ? — Yes. 

60223.  (Mr  Loch.)  Don't  you  think  it  comes  to  this,  that 
following  the  lines  of  argument  that  you  used  in  answering 
the  Chairman  and  Mr  Booth,  you  would  practically  put 
upon  the  general  taxation  of  the  country  the  keeping  up  of 
a  profession  which  in  the  market  could  not  keep  itself  ? — 
Not  exactly.  It  keeps  itself  very  well,  but  I  think  it  is  a 
])ity  that  the  medical  profession  .should  be  a  business  at  all. 
Jt  would  be  just  as  absurd  to  see  the  clergy  competing  ;  it 
would  be  just  as  absurd  if  one  member  oi  the  clergy  were 
to  be  competing  against  another  as  to  who  could  draw  the 
biggest  congregation,  and  thus  get  the  biggest  salary.  The- 
cases  are  quite  paral lid 

60224.  In  the  case  of  the  clergy,  the  remuneration  conies 
from  endowments  and  from  contributions  given  by  the 
congregation,  I  presume  ? — I  don't  mean  to  say  that  they 
should  be  paid  equally.  That  would  be  ridiculous.  But 
I  mean  to  say  this,  that  if  you  make  a  public  service  of  it, 
then  you  pay  a  man  according  to  his  position  in  that  ser- 
vice, and  it  is  to  his  advantage  to  keep  the  people  in  as 
healthy  a  ^losition  as  possible.  He  does  not  pray  to  have 
patients  ;  he  prays  for  the  day  when  he  will  have  none. 

60225.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  end  you  have  in  view 
would  be  equally  attained  on  some  such  plan  as  has  been 
suggested  by  the  British  Medical  Association  ? — That  is  a 
step  in  the  same  direction. 

60226.  Is  it  not  rather  a  step  in  the  contrary  direction, 
because  that  would  throw  the  whol?  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  profession  upon  those  who  receive  relief  from  them  'jy 
any  form  of  insurance,  or  friendly  society,  or  provident 
dispensary,  and  also  by  charging  those  who  receive  medical 
relief  according  to  the  ability  of  the  patients  who  pay? — 
It  is  the  same  princij^le,  because  in  neither  case  is  the  indi- 
vidual paying  for  his  individual  illness.  It  is  a  question 
of  clubbing  together  in  a  community, — in  one  case  a  large 
community  and  in  the  other  a  small  community,  but  in 
both  cases  a  community  paying  a  fee. 

60227.  In  the  case  of  a  person  wdio  could  pay  half  a  fee 
to  the  practitioner  outside  and  who  might  be  in  a  lio.spital, 
then  it  would  be  desirable  that  he  should  pay  that  amount 
in  the  individual  case  ?  If  a  person  were  in  a  hospital 
and  could  pay  something  toward*  what  would  be  the  fee 
normally  reipiired,  but  not  the  •i\iiole  of  it,  it  would  be 
desired  that  that  person  should  pay  what  he  could  accord- 
ing to  his  means  ? — You  could  not  compel  that  so  long  as 
you  had  volunjiary  charities  priding  themselves  on  being 
able  to  keep  up  an  institution  which  could  afford  to  treat 
all  these  patients  free.  In  the  face  of  it  it  is  absurd  to  talk 
of  charging  people  according  to  their  means.  It  is  done  in 
our  place  as  it  is,  and  of  course  they  prefer  to  go  to  the 
Western  Infirmary  or  the  Royal  Infirmary,  where  there  i,8 
no  charge  made  at  all. 

60228.  Does  not  the  very  case  you  have  quoted  show  that 
an  injustice  is  done  to  the  profession,  if  in  the  one  instance 
the  man  is  compelled  to  pay  what  he  could  under  the  Poor 
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Law  and  in  the  otlier  instance  he  gets  it  free  1 — I  was  not 
thinking  of  the  profession  at  all ;  I  was  rather  thinking  of 
the  patients. 

60229.  Does  not  this  ultimately  come  to  be  a  financial 
question  ? — It  comes  to  be  that  ultimately. 

C0230.  Would  the  difference  not  be  this,  that,  so  far  as 
remuneration  came,  on  the  plan  you  have  suggested,  by 
way  of  salary  to  the  medical  officer,  he  would  get  it  from 
rates  and  taxes,  while  in  the  other  case  he  would  get  it  by 
such  direct  contributions  as  might  come  from  individuals 
or  groups  of  individuals  ? — Yes,  it  is  only  a  question  of 
degree. 

60231.  In  the  latter  case  a  division  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  would  fix  the  terms  of  the  contract  as  far  as 
possible  1 — Yes,  it  is  really  a  sort  of  trades  unionism. 

60232.  Would  you  be  prepared  with  your  own  views  to 
accept  the  latter  instead  of  the  former  as  an  intermediate 
arrangement  1 — Yes.  I  think  my  arrangement  is  a  thing 
that  could  not  come  for  200  years,  and  I  woidd  not  expect 
to  see  it,  but  I  think  it  is  the  ideal  which  we  should  aim 
at. 

60233.  The  evidence  that  Dr  Wallace  is  to  give  is  to  the 
effect  that  once  people  get  accustomed  to  having  medicine 
they  get  medicine  dependent,  as  it  were? — There  are  a 
certain  number  of  cases  of  that  kind. 

60234.  You  think  these  rare  ? — I  think  a  medical  man 
should  be  able  to  diagnose  these  cases  and  send  them 
home. 

60235.  You  don't  think  the  indirect  result  of  free  medi- 
cine relief  on  the  lines  you  suggest  would  be  a  kind  of 
pauperism  which  would  affect  tlie  whole  character  1 — No. 
I  don't  think  it  would  tell  any  more  than  free  education 
amongst  the  people  in  the  way  of  making  them  desperate 
to  have  their  children  educated  or  more  anxious  to  have 
them  educated  than  they  used  to  be.  I  don't  think  that 
the  pills  and  potions  dispensed  by  a  medical  man  are  such 
that  many  people  would  take  to  them  because  they  got 
them  free. 

60236.  You  don't  think  there  is  general  malingering  ? — 
Tliere  is  always  that  if  there  is  any  money  to  be  got  out 
of  it. 

60237.  Yoxi  don't  think,  as  has  been  formd  in  Germany 
and  in  connection  with  companies,  that  that  would  make 
itself  felt  too  ?— These  cases  are  easily  detected.  It  is  only 
occasionally  that  there  is  a  case  where  one  is  unable  to 
detect  it. 

60238.  The  main  question  that  you  raise  can  be  met  by 
having  a  number  of  co-operative  institutions  connected 
with  medical  relief,  each  trying  to  bring  about  unity  of 
administration  ? — Yes,  but  I  fail  to  see  how  it  could  be 
brought  about. 

60239.  Could  it  not  be  done  by  a  statutory  arrangement 
by  which  the  Poor  Law  hospital  was  sejjarated  from  the 
Poor  Law  side,  and  you  could  bring  it  into  fixed  co-opera- 
tion with  voluntary  charities  and  all  other  institutions  ? — 
That  is  what  I  suggest,  of  course. 

60240.  Is  it  not  possible  to  do  that  without  taking  up 
the  further  measures  that  you  propose '] — Yes. 

60241.  And  that  would  meet  the  case? — Yes,  to  a  certain 
extent. 

60242.  {Mr  Fhelps.)  Have  you  any  experience  of  pro- 
vident dispensaries  in  Glasgow  ?— No. 

60243.  Are  there  any  such  ? — There  are  not  many  except 
those  connected  with  the  large  infirmaries. 

60244.  Those  don't  take  in  the  family?— No,  they  are 
just  for  outdoor  patients. 

60245.  How  do  you  deal  with  those  cases  m  the  Poor 
Law  in  which  the  primary  need  is  nourishment  ?- -The 
large  proportion  of  our  cases  require  nourishment  as  much 
as  anything  else. 

60246.  Have  you  power  to  order  milk,  for  instance,  for 
the  children  ? — I  don't  deal  with  the  healthy  people  at  all. 
I  am  not  connected  with  the  ordinary  poorhouse. 

60247.  But  if  you  come  across  a  patient  who  wants 
nourishment  more  than  anything  else,  have  you  carte 
blanche  1 — Yes. 

60248.  Does  that  pauperise  the  person  receiving  it  ? — 
Undoubtedly.  Of  course,  I  am  referring  only  to  indoor 
relief. 

60249.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  was  referring  to  outdoor 
relief  ?— -I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  at  all. 

60250.  {Mrs  Bosanqud.)  1  saw  your  hospital  at  Duke 


Street  the  other  day.    Can  you  tell  me  what  was  the  cost  Coat  and 
of  it  ? — Yes  ;  the  cost  of  the  buildings  was  £87,367, 19s.  lOd.,  expenditure 
and  the  cost  of  the  site  was  £11,710.    The  total  cost  was  of  Poor  Law 
thus  almost  £100,000.  hospital. 

60251.  Do  you  know  what  that  works  out  per  bed  ? — 
There  are  380  beds,  so  that  it  works  out  at  about  £260. 

60252.  {Dr  Dowries.)  Does  that  include  the  whole  of  the  a- 
capital  cost  and  the  site  ? — Yes.  | 

60253.  And  furnishing  and  equipment  ? —Yes,  it  is  the 
full  capital  account. 

60254.  What  space  do  you  allow  per  bed  ? — With  380 
beds  we  allow  1000  feet.  Although  we  are  licensed  for 
380  beds,  we  really  only  have  309  beds.  We  allow  about 
1100  feet  per  bed  in  reality. 

60255.  But  if  full  up  to  the  license  your  cubic  space  would 
be  1000  feet  per  bed  ?— Yes. 

60256.  Do  you  make  your  own  electric  light  ? — No,  it  is 
supplied  by  the  Corporation. 

60257.  Do  you  have  a  laundry  ? — Yes  ;  we  do  all  our 
own  laundry  work  in  the  institutions. 

60258.  What  power  do  you  have  ? — Steam. 

60259.  And  how  do  you  heat  the  place?— With  radia- 
tors, at  low  pressure. 

6<J260.  What  is  your  cost  per  occupied  bed  ? — About  15s. 
per  week.    I  think  it  was  14s.  6d.  last  year. 

60261.  That  is  including  the  establishment  charges? — 
Yes. 

60262.  You  tell  us  you  had  pre^■ious  experience  of  the 
Poor  Law  provision  for  the  sick  ? — Yes. 

60263.  That  is  some  years  ago  ?— Yes. 

60264.  Was  it  satisfactory  ? — No,  the  buildings  were  very 
old,  and  the  appliances  were  very  defective. 

60265.  You  had  two  respectable  women  as  nurses? — 
Yes. 

60266.  Trained  nurses  were  unknown  ? — Yes,  at  that 
time. 

60267.  Contrasting  your  exjjerience  then  with  your  ex- 
perience now,  I  suppose  you  would  say  that  there  has  been 
considerable  improvement  ?— It  is  a  different  thing  alto- 
gether. You  cannot  coin2)are  them  at  all.  In  these  days 
the  hospital  consisted  of  the  sick  wards  of  a  poorhouse. 
Now  it  is  an  hospital. 

60268.  You  spoke  of  having  50  beds  for  mental  diseases  Treatment 
as  part  of  your  accommodation,  under  the  charge  of  a  pauper 
certified  physician  in  lunacy  ? — Yes.  lunatics. 

60269.  W as  it  part  of  the  original  constitution  of  your 
hospital  to  have  these  mental  beds  ? — Yes. 

60270.  Are  they  for  certified  cases  ? — No.  The  idea  has 
been  extended.  They  used  to  be  what  we  caU  observation 
wards — that  is  to  say,  only  cases  that  could  not  be  certified 
and  which  it  was  necessary  to  observe  were  kept  in  these 
wards,  but  now  the  Local  Government  Board,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Lunacy  Board,  have  licensed  these  wards 
for  cases  really  of  temporary  insanity — insanity  which  is 
acute,  and  from  which  sjjeedy  recovery  will  be  expected. 

60271.  In  these  cases  the  certificate  is  suspended? — Yes, 
for  a  period  of  six  weeks. 

60272.  What  happens  at  the  end  of  the  six  weeks  ?  Can 
you  keep  a  jjerson  any  longer  ? — No,  not  without  a  special 
application  form  being  sent  to  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

60273.  Have  you  power  to  detain  for  the  six  weeks  1 — 
There  is  really  a  jjower  of  detention. 

60274.  If  a  man  demanded  his  discharge,  could  you 
detain  him  by  force  ? — That  has  not  been  decided  yet. 

60275.  But  could  you  detain  him  by  the  law  ? — I  think 
we  would  come  under  the  ordinary  Poor  Law,  and  we 
would  be  bound  to  discharge  him,  as  we  have  no  legal 
power  of  detention. 

60276.  Anybody  who  tried  to  prevent  that  man  from 
going  might  be  liable  to  a  charge  of  assault  ? — Yes. 

60277.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  power  of  deten- 
tion ? — Yes,  in  these  wards.  The  other  day  I  had  a  patient 
who  insisted  on  getting  out.  He  was  not  sane,  and  1  told 
him  that  if  he  insisted  on  going,  then  the  only  alternative 
for  me  was  to  certify  him  as  a  lunatic. 

60278.  But  that  might  be  awkward  ?— Yes. 

60279.  Who  is  the  certifying  physician  in  lunacy  ?— Dr 
Carswell.    He  is  visiting  physician  to  that  part,  and  he 
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does  all  the  certifying  of  lunatics  for  the  parish.  It  is  he 
who  sends  these  cases  into  the  mental  wards,  and  he  has 
charge  of  them  while  there.  He  is  actually  visiting 
physician  in  these  wards. 

60280.  By  whom  is  he  appointed  ?— By  the  Parish 
Council. 

60281.  Acting  as  Poor  Law  authority  or  Lunacy 
authority  ? — As  Poor  Law  authority. 

60282.  Does  he  have  any  other  asylum  to  look  after  ?— 
No. 

60283.  Is  he  an  expert  in  lunacy  1 — Yes. 

60284.  Is  he  paid  by  salary  ? — Yes. 

60285.  Does  he  get  any  fee  for  certifying  lunatics  ?— No, 
his  salary  includes  all  that. 

60286.  \Vould  the  cases  that  come  there  be  cases  of 
people  of  all  grades  of  society,  or  must  they  be  Poor  Law 
cases  ? — They  must  come  under  the  Poor  Law,  and  make 
application  in  the  usual  way. 

60287.  They  are  paupers  ?— Yes. 

60288.  Is  there  any  corresponding  provision  for  people 
who  are  not  paupers,  provision  in  observation  wards  '? — 
No,  there  is  no  such  thing  in  Glasgow. 

60289.  Do  you  consider  it  desirable  to  extend  the  prin- 
ciple ?— Undoubtedly. 

60290.  Are  your  fifty  beds  sufficient  for  your  purpose  ? — 
Quite. 

60291.  Are  they  generally  full? — They  are  always  fairly 
well  occupied. 

60292.  (Jan  you  classify  in  those  fifty  beds  ?— Not  very 
well,  but  we  can  do  it  to  a  certain  extent.  We  have  two 
side-rooms  and  one  ward  where  noisy  cases  can  be  put. 

60293.  You  take  men  as  well  as  women  ? — Yes. 

60294.  What  number  of  attendants  do  you  require? — 
We  have  a  stafl^  of  about  nine  or  ten  constantly  there  for 
the  forty  or  fifty  patients. 

60295.  Have  you  any  statistics  of  the  proportion  that 
you  have  discharged  without  certifying  ? — Yes,  I  have  Dr 
Carswell's  report  here  for  the  period  from  15th  November 
1905  and  15th  May  1906.  During  that  time  290  cases 
were  admitted,  and  there  were  30  remaining,  being  a  total 
of  320  for  the  six  months.  Of  these  132  were  discharged 
as  cured,  40  were  relieved,  78  were  sent  to  asylums,  27 
died ,  and  2  were  boarded  out. 

60296.  Were  these  chiefly  alcoholic  cases  ? — Not  chiefly 
Under  delirium  tremens  we  have  65  cases  out  of  the  290 
admissions. 

60297.  In  a  number  of  the  cases  mentioned  in  Dr  Cars- 
well's  report,  what  is  stated  is  rather  the  symptom  and  not 
the  cause  ? — That  is  so. 

60298.  Is  Dr  Carswell  coming  to  give  evidence  ? — I 
don't  know  if  he  will  be  able,  as  he  had  an  unfortunate 
accident  some  time  ago.  lam  looking  after  his  cases  just 
now.    They  embrace  all  kinds  of  mental  diseases. 

60299.  You  would  rather  see  a  little  more  provision  for 
classification? — Yes,  generally  more  efficiently  carried  out. 

60300.  You  have  heard  about  the  proposal  to  establish  a 
maternity  ward  at  Stobhill  ? — Yes. 

60301.  What  class  of  cases  would  go  there? — It  would 
mean  just-  taking  some  from  the  district  hospitals,  and 
sending  them  to  Stobhill 


60302.  Would  they  be  sent  before  labour  commences  ?—  Mr  John  M'G. 
Ye«  Johnston, 

MA.  M.D 

60303.  They  would  have  to  be  kept  there  for  some  little     '  _L!  ' 

time? — Yes.  7  June  1907. 

60304.  With  regard  to  your  scheme,  you  told  us  that  it  provision  for 
might  take  200  years  before  it  was  accomplished.    Can  niaternity 
you  suggest  any  practical  instalment  for  the  beginning  ? — I  cases, 
think  we  should  begin,  as  I  say,  by  taking  away  the  stigma 

of  pauperism  from  the  cases  that  are  certified  as  sick  and 
requiriDg  hospital  treatment.  These  people  should  not  be 
asked  to  pay  while  they  are  not  being  asked  to  pay  in 
general  hospitals. 

60305.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  You  think  that  the 
system  of  observation  wards  might  still  be  extended  under 
proper  supervision  ? — Yes. 

60306.  There  is  one  change  with  which  you  have  been  Certification 
largely  identified,  viz.,  a  system  of  examination  of  nurses  and  training 
which  has  been  introduced.    That  will  tend  to  a  much  of  Po&r  Law 
better  class  of  nurses?— Yes.    Under  the  Act  about  1880,  ""rses. 
when  trained  nursing  was  first  spoken  of,  nurses  had  to  be 

trained  for  two  years  in  a  general  hospital  before  they  were 
put  on  the  Local  Government  Board  Register,  the  condi- 
tions being  that  the  hospital  must  be  a  training  school 
for  nurses,  and  there  must  be  a  resident  medical  officer  in 
the  place.  To  begin  with,  there  was  more  scarcity  in  the 
applications,  and  many  of  these  nurses  were  trained  in  out- 
of-the-way  places.  Some  of  them  had  been  trained  only  in 
fever  hospitals,  and  they  had  not  a  general  training.  At  that 
time  the  class  of  applicants  was  decidedly  inferior  to  what 
obtained  in  general  hospitals.  I  myself  did  what  I  could, 
and  I  have  done  so  since  1892,  to  try  and  raise  the  status 
by  insisting,  in  the  first  place,  on  liaving  a  preliminary 
examination  in  general  education  for  every  nurse  who 
entered,  and  refusing  to  bring  her  name  before  the  Local 
Government 'Board  until  she  had  passed  examinations  in 
nursing,  and  satisfied  me  that  she  was  efficient  at  the  end 
of  two  years.  Further,  I  developed  it  in  such  a  way  that 
in  1894  I  got  the  period  of  training  extended  to  three  years. 
I  not  only  gave  them  an  examination  at  the  end  of  two 
years  in  nursing,  to  enable  them  to  become  registered,  but 
at  the  end  of  the  three  years  there  was  another  examina- 
tion, and  then  they  got  an  hospital  certificate.  The  Local 
Government  Board  saw  that  this  system  was  on  the  right 
lines,  and  in  various  hospitals  it  was  in  various  stages  of 
development ;  there  was  no  homogeneity.  The  Local 
Government  ]3oard  suggested  that  the  examinations  hitherto 
conducted  by  the  medical  officers  in  their  separate  hospitals 
should  be  conducted  by  themselves,  and  the  certificates  in 
any  poorhouse  hospital  would  then  be  of  equal  value.  That 
has  been  done,  and  the  first  examination  was  carried  out 
last  month,  with  satisfaction,  I  think,  to  all  concerned, 

60307.  It  has  been  received  by  the  nursing  profession 
with  great  approval  ? — Yes. 

60308.  And  yon  think  it  must  tend  to  a  very  much 
improved  class  of  nurses? — Yes,  it  must  tend  to  an  im- 
proved service  in  nursing  in  the  Poor  Law  institutions  all 
over  Scotland. 

60309.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  deal  with  venereal  cases  ? — 
No,  I  don't.  I  used  to  deal  with  them  in  the  old  poor- 
house.    They  are  sent  to  Barnhill. 

60310.  What  do  you  think  about  having  powers  of  deten-  Scarcity  o'< 
tion  in  these  cases  ? — Yes,  if  it  was  worth  while,  but  it  is  so  venereal 
trifling  in  Glasgow  that  it  is  not  worth  attaching  impoit-  cases  in 
ance  to.    There  are  v-ery  few  really  bad  venereal  cases  in  Glasgow  Pcor 
the  Glasgow  Poor  Law  Hospitals.  Law  hospitals. 


Dr  J.  V.  AVallace,  called  and  examined 


60311.  {Chairman.)  You  are  one  of  the  District  Medical 
Officers  for  the  Govan  Combination  Parish  ? — Yes. 

60312.  You  have  been  kind  enough  to  prepare  a  state- 
ment which  we  will  take  in  as  your  evidence-in-chief  ? — 
Thank  you. 

{The  witness  handed  in  the  following  statement.) 

lifications  1.  I  am  a  L.R.C.S.  and  L.M.  Edinburgh,  and  have  been 
itness.       thirty  years  in  practice  in  Govanhill  district  of  Glasgow. 

I  was  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Burgh  of  Govanhill 
before  it  was  annexed  to  or  became  part  of  Glasgow. 

I  have  been  for  twenty-two  years  one  of  tlie  District 
Medical  Officers  for  Govan  Combination  Parish. 

My  district  is  wide  and  populous.  My  duties  are  to 
examine  parochial  patients  at  my  surgery,  fill  up  medical 


Dr  J.  V. 

Wallace. 

certificates,  visit  and  prescribe  for  those  who  are  unable  to  ^  {Z  7- 
call,  and  examine  and  certify  cases  of  lunacy.  of  witness'""^ 

About  4,000  parochial  patients  pass  through  my  hands  °  ' 

on  an  average  every  year. 

I  do  private  as  well  as  parish  work. 

I  reside  in  my  district,  and  have  also  a  surgery  or 
consulting-rooms  in  the  district,  where  both  private  and 
parish  patients  call  to  see  me. 

I  keep  open  from  9  a.m.  till  8  p.m.,  and  have  an  assist- 
ant to  wait  upon  the  patients  and  dispense  when  required. 

What  the  Sanitary  Authorities,  Town  Council, 
etc.,  are  doing. 
.  Functions 
2.  The  operations  of  the  Sanitary  Authorities  are  not  of  Sanitary 
confined  to  the  poor,  but  are  general,  and  embrace  all  classes.  Authority. 
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Dr  J  V.  They  consist  mostly  of  preventive  measures  for  the 
Wallace.  suppression  of  disease  of  all  kinds,  more  especially  disease  of 
au  infectious  nature. 

3.  The  very  poor  and  the  working  classes  are  specially 
Functions  of  benefited  by  the  work  done  l^y  the  sanitary  staff.  Nuisances 
Sanitary  of  various  kinds  in  proximity  to  dwelling-houses  in  con- 
Authority,      gested  or  other  districts,  considered  dangerous  to  health, 

are  looked  into  and  removed.  Very  poor  persons,  not 
receiving  parochial  relief,  living  in  insanitary  dwellings  and 
surroundings,  and  in  themselves  dej)raved  and  filthy  in 
habits,  are  visited  by  a  staff  of  women  appointed  by  the 
Town  Council,  and  taught  and  encouraged  to  keep  their 
houses  clean.  The  Sanitary  Authorities  also  bury,  when 
necessary,  the  dead  body  of  a  person  who  lias  been  found 
destitute  or  living  alone,  and  in  an  insanitary  and  neglected 
condition.  Infectious  diseases,  with  the  exception  of 
measles,  whooping-cough,  and  phthisis,  are  notifiable,  and 
removed  to  hospital,  excej^t  in  cases  where  the  people  are 
well-to-do,  and  have  every  facility  for  home  treatment. 
The  better  class  in  many  cases  take  advantage  of  municipal 
hospitals.  The  removal  of  cases  of  infectious  disease  is  a 
great  boon  to  the  poor  and  the  working  classes,  as  it  was 
formerly  a  hardship  and  exjjense  and  a  danger  to  neigh- 
bours for  infectious  diseases  to  be  treated  at  home.  Many 
cases  of  measles  and  whooping-cough  also  are  removed  to 
liospital,  which  is  a  great  relief  and  freedom  from  expense 
to  poor  and  respectable  families. 

4.  The  Sanitary  Authorities  have  not  as  yet  grajjpled  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  with  consumption.  The  disease  is  not 
notifiable,  and  there  is  no  hosjjital  available  for  such  cases. 
The  Bellfield  Sanatorium  is  inadequate  for  the  number  of 
cases,  and  it  is  not  intended  for  the  very  poor,  as  paupers 
are  not  accepted  unless  payment  is  guaranteed.  Indeed,  it 
is  not  for  paujjers  in  any  case.  The  Sanitary  Authorities 
have  got  to  recognise  and  acknowledge  that  consumption, 
if  it  is  to  be  thoroughly  stamped  out,  must  be  put  on  the 
same  footing  as  other  infectious  diseases,  such  as  smallpox, 
and  typhus  or  enteric  fever,  and  sanatoria  provided  for  the 
reception  and  treatment  of  such  cases.  I  do  not  think 
compulsory  notification  is  desirable,  as  I  am  of  opinion  that 
any  person,  when  informed  by  the  medical  attendant  that 
he  or  she  is  threatened  with  consiunption,  would  be  only 
too  glad  to  go  to  a  sanatorium  provided  by  the  Town 
Council  and  conducted  on  approved  ways.  In  the  incipient 
stages  of  the  disease  many  lives  might  be  saved  by  a 
sanatorium  of  this  kind.  Advanced  and  incurable  cases,  as 
they  are  the  most  deadly  centres  of  infection  to  the  family 
and  the  community,  should  have  a  retreat  or  sanatorium 
also,  where  they  could  be  persuaded — compelled  if  need  be 
— to  retire  to  husband  out  life's  taper  at  the  close. 

5.  I  have  seen  many  hopeless  cases  of  consumption 
living  in  family,  often  a  large  and  young  family,  with  very 
limited  space,  and  more  limited  means,  and  a  more 
depressing  condition  of  social  life  it  would  be  hard  to  meet. 
There  is  absolutely  no  provision  for  such  cases  except  the 
poorhouse  hospital,  and  there  is  so  much  prejudice  and 
aversion  to  this  institution,  that  the  friends  and  patient 
prefer  that  he  should  die  at  home. 

6.  An  important  point,  in  my  opinion,  in  connection 
with  this  disease  is,  that  all  cases  should  come  under  the 
care  and  provided  treatment,  hosj^ital  at  least,  of  the  Town 
Council.  Parish  Councils  should  be  entirely  absolved  from 
the  upkeep  and  treatment  of  consumptives.  The  families, 
if  poor  and  in  want,  may  be  supported  by  the  Parish 
Coimcil,  but  the  consumptive  member  should  be  removed, 
and  his  care  and  curative  treatment  fall  upon  the  Town 
Council.  Compulsory  removal  should  hold  good  in  certain 
cases.  Consumption  being  considered  an  infectious  disease, 
the  care  and  treatment  of  all  classes  of  the  community, 
rich  and  poor,  should  be  on  the  same  footing. 

What  the  Poor  L.\w  are  Doing. 

7.  Govan  Combination  parish  is  an  extensive  parish,  and 
embraces  all  the  South  Side  of  Glasgow,  including  Govan, 
also  the  Partick  and  Hillhead  districts  of  north-west 
portion  of  Glasgow.  There  are  seven  district  medical 
otiicers  for  the  outdoor  poor,  each  of  whom  has  a  large  and 
populous  district. 

8.  Hawkhead  Asylum  is  connected  with  the  parish, 
where  all  cases  of  lunacy  occurring  in  the  various  districts 
are  sent.  There  is  also  a  poorhouse  and  hospital  at 
Merryflats. 

Attitude  of  9.  My  duties  consist  in  treating  the  outdoor  poor  in  my 
poor  towards  district.  Those  who  are  able  come  to  my  surgery,  are 
medical  relief  examined,  and  receive  a  prescription  for  medicine,  which  is 
by  Poor  Law.  dispensed  at  a  dispensary  lielonging  to  the  parish  by  a 
ciualified  dispenser.    The  medicine  is  of  the  best  quality, 
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and  there  is  no  restriction  in  prescribing  as  to  quality  or  Attitude  of 
quantity.    The  patients  take  full  advantage  of  this,  and  poor  towards 
many  continue  to  take  medicine  longer  than  is  necessary,  medical  relief 
The  difficulty  is  to  get  them  to  stop.    The  quantity  of  cod-  by  Poor  Law. 
liver  oil   emulsion,  chemical  food,  and  other  kinds  of 
expensive  medicine  they  consume  is  considerable.    If  they 
are  refused  or  drojiped  off  on  the  plea  that  they  do  not 
require  it,  or  that  it  will  do  thenr  no  good,  they  threaten 
.md  comyjlain.    The  dift'erence  between  my  private  and 
jiarochial  j^atients  is,  that  the  former  will  not  take  enough, 
and  the  latter  take  too  much. 

10.  I  am  of  opinion  that  much  of  the  medicine  the 
paupers  receive  is  sold  or  destroyed,  or  used  for  other 
purposes. 

11.  I  have  also  the  privilege  of  giving  patients  arrowroot, 
bovril,  or  an  order  for  a  pound  of  beef,  and  of  prescribing 
brandy,  whisiky,  etc.  to  old  and  debilitated  subjects,  but,  I 
may  add,  this  is  done  as  seldom  as  possible.  Many  of  the 
paupers,  it  will  be  seen,  are  better  off  for  medical 
attendance,  etc.  than  the  working  classes,  who  are  unable 
to  run  up  a  doctor's  bill  and  pay  for  so  much  medicine,  etc. 

12.  The  results  of  outdoor  parochial  practice  are  not 
satisfactory.  The  material  is  not  good  to  work  upon.  The 
physical  condition  of  the  majority  is,  as  a  rule,  below  par. 
The  old  and  middle-aged  are  debilitated  by  an  irregular  and 
often  dissipated  life,  by  want  of  proper  food  and  clothing, 
and  by  living  in  poor  and  unhealthy  houses  in  squalid  and 
congested  districts.  Not  a  few  of  the  patients  are  old  and 
chronic  eases,  and  have  been  treated  by  other  doctors,  and 
at  free  dispensaries,  hosi^itals,  etc.,  and  yet  they  piertina- 
ciously  hold  on  to  the  jiarish  doctor,  and  continue  to  badger 
him  and  take  his  medicine.  Some  of  them  grumble  and 
are  dissatisfied  if  he  does  not  cure  them,  or  refuses  to 
supply  them,  and  will  even  threaten  to  complain  to  the 
inspector  or  a  member  of  the  Parish  Council.  But,  on  the 
whole,  the  poor  pauper  bears  his  miseries  very  patiently, 
even  cheerfidly,  and  is  grateful  for  small  mercies. 

13.  Those  patients  who  are  suffering  from  injuries  or 
long-standing  ulcers  or  other  disorders  which  require  daily 
dressing  have,  in  addititm  to  the  attendance  of  the  doctor, 
the  advantage  of  being  visited  daily  or  three  times  a  week 
by  a  district  trained  nurse,  who  may  dress  the  sore,  make 
the  bed,  sponge  or  wash  the  patient,  etc.  This  is  a  great 
advantage  in  many  cases,  and  not  only  hastens  the  recovery, 
but  is  a  good  clinical  lesson  to  the  person. 

14.  The  conditions  of  the  consumptive,  however,  are  not 
satisfactory,  as  I  have  mentioned  before.  The  cases  of  this 
disease  are  advanced  and  incurable,  as  a  rule,  in  parish 
practice.  Hospitals  and  sanatoria  are  shut  against  them. 
The  ward  of  the  poorhouse  hospital  is  open  to  them,  but 
there  is  an  aversion  to  go  there ;  and  as  there  is  no  com- 
pulsion, they  remain  at  home.  Where  the  husband  is  the 
victim,  the  wife  and  children  have  to  bear  the  disagreeable 
strain  of  the  cough  and  expectorating,  the  danger  of  infec- 
tion, and  the  daily  depression  for  months  of  seeing  a  member 
of  the  family  slowly  but  surely  approaching  death.  A  case 
of  smallpox  or  enteric  fever  would  be  removed  at  once  and 
the  house  disinfected,  but  the  consumptive  is  allowed  to 
remain  in  his  sqiralid  surroundings,  to  fight  it  out  to  the 
bitter  end,  a  danger  to  himself  and  all  around  him. 

15.  Proper  provison  should  be  made  for  consumptives, 
and  the  Town  Council  should  be  responsible  for  their 
care  and  treatment.  Parish  Councils  should  be  entirely 
exempt  from  responsibility  in  all  kinds  of  infectious 
disea  es  ;  besides,  they  have  no  proper  provision  or  accom- 
modation for  treatment  of  such  cases. 
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Voluntary  Effort,  Hospitals,  Charities,  etc. 

16.  There  are  three  general  hospitals  in  Glasgow,  viz. 
the  Royal,  the  Western,  and  Victoria  Infirmary,  where 
diseases^  of  all  kinds,  medical  and  surgical,  are  treated. 
Each  hospital  has  a  dispensary  for  the  treatment  of  outdoor 
patients.  The  hospitals  are  always  full,  and  many  have  to 
wait  a  week  or  two  before  they  can  be  admitted.  Urgent 
cases  and  accidents  are  admitted  at  once.  The  hospitals 
are  supported  by  legacies,  annual  and  life  subscribers, 
voluntary  contributions,  etc.  Those  who  receive  treat- 
ment aie  chiefly  the  nspectable  working  classes,  liut  many 
of  the  very  poor,  and  even  a  few  who  are  receiving  parish 
relief,  are  admitted  into  these  hospitals. 

17.  The  dispensaries  are  largely  taken  advantage  of,  but 
unfortunately  many  able  to  pay  receive  advice  and 
medicine  for  nothing.  A  more  exclusive  system  is  urgently 
needed  here.  So  many  patients  attend  these  places,  and 
the  time  is  so  limited  for  the  examination  of  each,  that  we 
question  if  much  real  benefit  is  received  by  them.  Then 
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i  btful  the  poor  patients  travel  a  distance  and  wait  for  honrs  before 
; 'fits  of  free  they  are  attended  to,  which  no  doubt  helps  to  destroy  any 
little  benefit  they  may  receive.  We  do  not  consider  snch 
methods  of  dispensing  medical  relief  to  the  poor  much  of  a 
gain  to  them.  They  are  mostly  a  push-off,  and  the  result 
is  that  many  of  the  patients  go  from  one  dispensary  to 
another  until  they  have  been  round  them  all,  and,  alas  !  are 
pretty  much  where  they  were  at  the  lieginiiing,  if  not 
worse.  Of  course  many  of  the  cases  are  chronic  and  hope- 
lessly incurable. 

18.  The  treatment  inside  the  hospitals  is  all  that  could 
be  desired. 

19.  There  is  a  IMaternity  Hospital,  a  Samaritan  Hospital, 
an  Ophllialmic  Hospital,  an  Ear  and  Throat  Hospital,  a 
Lock  Hospital  for  indoor  and  outdoor  patients,  all  free, 
admission  by  a  subscriber's  line.  There  are  also  several 
district  di^^pensaties  throughout  the  city.  All  these  are  for 
the  benefit  of  jx-rsons  who  are  poor  and  are  unable  to  jjay. 
Then  there  are  the  Medical  Societies,  such  as  the  Foresters, 
Free  Gardeners,  etc. 
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General  Observations. 

20.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  overlapping  or 
jarring  in  the  efforts  of  the  Sanitary  Authority,  the  Poor 
Law,  and  Voluntary  Effort  in  rendering  medical  assistance 
to  the  Poor.  There  is  perhaps  no  distinct  or  definite 
co-operation,  but  incidentally  in  many  respects  they  assist 
and  relieve  each  other.  This  may  be  more  of  necessity 
than  otherwise.  A  little  latent  jealousy  can  be  observed 
occasionally,  and  a  disijosition  to  regard  the  parish  poor 
on  not  (juite  the  same  footing  as  the  ordinary  poor.  Many 
persons  who  are  receiving  aliment  from  the  parish  obtain 
medical  assistance  from  the  other  dispensaries,  both  public 
and  private.  As  a  rule,  no  investigation  is  made,  and  no 
questions  are  asked.  On  the  other  hand,  families  who  are 
not  on  the  parish,  on  account  of  the  husband  being  out 
of  work,  apply  for  and  receive  medical  relief  from  the 
Parish  Council,  and  the  relief  they  receive  includes  articles 
of  diet,  etc.,  and  even  articles  of  clothing,  not  given  at  the 
l)ublic  dispensaries.  The  medical  relief  from  the  Sanitary 
consists  cliiefly  in  removing  cases  of  infectious  disease  to 
the  municipal  hospitals.  There  are  no  dispensaries  that 
I  am  aware  of  provided  by  the  Town  Council. 

21.  I  do  not  thiidc  any  systematic  co-operation  could 
be  carried  out  between  the  three  agencies  above  men- 
tioned. They  are  quite  distinct  from  each  other,  and 
work  on  entirely  different  lines,  and  have  little  or  no 
connection  with  one  another. 

22.  I  am  not  quite  certain  that  the  present  method  of 
medically  assisting  the  poor  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 
There  are  many  abuses  connected  with  the  whole  system. 
The  money  e.xpended  far  exceeds  the  good  accomplished. 
Many  take  advantage  of  free  medical  relief  who  are  quite 
able  to  pay.  This  leads  to  expense  and  overcrowding,  so 
that  the  really  poor  and  deserving  do  not  get  the  time 
and  attention  which  they  require.  The  crowd  of  patients 
at  dispensaries  is  often  so  great  that  the  doctor  cannot, 
with  the  time  at  his  command,  quite  fully  investigate  and 
diagnose  each  case,  so  that  his  duties  tend  to  become 
haphazard  and  routine.  A  bottle  of  medicine  in  itself 
is  not  of  much  value  imless  it  is  accompanied  with  proper 
instruction  and  advice,  such  aa  the  patient  can  comjire- 
hend  and  assimilate.  There  is  no  time  for  this.  Then  the 
time  of  the  doctor  is  not  wholly  devoted  to  such  work, 
and  he  may  be  pushed  to  get  it  done  as  quickly  as  possible, 
so  as  to  overtake  his  private  patients.  His  remuneration 
for  such  services  is  either  nothing  at  all,  or  insufficient  for 
time  and  professional  skill  devoted  to  it. 

23.  I  am  of  opinion  that  events  are  tending  in  the 
)  direction  of  handing  over  to  one  authority  or  agency  the 

whole  work  and  duty  of  nredical  assistance  to  the  poor. 
The  number  of  medical  charities  is  increasing  rapidly. 
Medical  assistance  is  following  in  the  wake  of  free  educa- 
tion, free  feeding,  etc.  There  is  a  feeling  in  many  people 
that  instead  of  having  to  pay  for  medical  assistance  when 
sick  and  unable  to  work,  sympathy  and  help  ought  rather 
to  be  given.  A  doctor's  bill  is  paid  with  great  reluctance, 
and  frequently  not  at  all. 

24.  In  very  many  cases,  when  the  income  is  small,  and 
sickness  occurs  in  a  family,  fatal  delay  takes  place  in  sending 
for  medical  skill.  Every  home  eflbrt,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  powder,  etc.  from  the  chemist,  is  first  tried,  and  the 
doctor  is  called  in  to  witness  the  end  and  grant  a  certificate. 
This  is  very  common.  Suffering  would  be  lessened  and 
many  deaths  prevented  if  medical  assistance  could  be 
obtained  without  any  thought  of  expense.    The  income  of 


many  working-people,  especially  where  there  is  a  family,  Br  J.  V. 
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25.  It  is  expedient,  in  my  opinion,  that  free  medical  7  j^^g  1907. 

assistance  should  be  extended  where  the  income  is  less   

than  a  certain  sum.  To  be  of  any  benefit,  this  would  Argument  in 
necessarily  include  a  large  portion  of  the  working  classes  favour  of  free 
who  are  not  at  j)resent  receiving  any  medical  assistance,  medical 

but  who  are  carrying  out  home  treatment  and  getting  a  assistance, 
visit  now  and  then  from  a  private  medical  man.  The 
exj^ense  of  such  a  proceeding  might  be  met  by  putting  a 
little  on  the  rates,  or  by  voluntary  contributions,  or  both 
combined. 

26.  It  would  be  difficult,  and  perhaps  undesirable,  to  One  authority 
discourage  or  do  away  with  voluntary  and   charitable  for  adminis- 
efforts  to  medically  assist  the  poor  ;  but  these  organisations  tering  free 

at  present  do  not  reach  a  class  which  are  very  much  in  medical  aid. 
need  of  it.    A  system  under  one  authority  would  be  more 
satisfactory  and  efficient.     This  authority  might  be  the 
Parish  Council,  or  a  special  Board  connected  with  and 
responsible  to  the  whole  Parish  Council. 

27.  There  would  then  be  a  Lunacy  Board, a  Medical  Assist- 
ance Board,  and  the  general  Parish  Council.  The  parish 
could  be  divided  into  districts,  and  one  or  more  medical 
othcers  for  each,  to  devote  all  his  time  to  the  work,  instead 
of  part  of  it  as  at  present.  Medical  assistance  on  such 
lines  should  rigidly  exclude  all  who  are  able  to  pay.  The 
system  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  j)revent  the  idea 
of  parish  relief. 

28.  I  do  not  think  ordinary  medical  men  would  suffer  Effect  of  free 
much,  if  any,  provided  that  only  those  whose  income  was  niedical  aid  on 
insufficient  to  pay  for  medical  assistance  received  it.  iiractitioners. 

60313.  (Gliairman.)  Your  statement  covers  a  great  deal 
of  ground  and  gives  us  very  much  the  information  that  we 
want.  Your  experience  is  exclusively  in  connection  with 
the  outdoor  medical  relief  of  the  poor  ? — Yes. 

60314.  You  do  private  practice  as  well  as  parish  work  ? 
—Yes. 

60315.  Do  you  have  a  surgery  and  consulting  room  ? — 
Yes. 


60316.  Who  provides  that  ?— I  do. 

60317.  Do  you  have  two — one  for  Poor  Law  work  and 
one  for  your  private  practice? — No,  just  the  one. 

60318.  Do  your  private  patients  object  to  that  ? — Yes,  I 
think  it  is  hurtful  to  my  private  practice. 

60319.  May  I  ask  what  remuneration  you  get  from  the 
Parish  Council? — £100  a  year. 

60320.  The  medicine  that  you  give  is  provided  by  the 
Poor  Law  authorities  1 — Yes. 

60321.  You  have  power  to  give  medical  comforts? — 
Yes. 

60322.  Are  these  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course,  or  do 
they  go  to  the  inspector  of  poor  ? — I  simply  give  an  order. 
Suppose  I  am  prescribing  meat,  t^en  I  write  out  an  order 
and  the  patient  takes  it  to  the  butcher.  He  does  not  go  to 
the  inspector  of  poor. 

60323.  You  have  practically  a  free  hand  ? — Yes. 

60324.  Your  experience  is  that  the  Poor  Law  patients 
whom  you  have  to  treat  are  very  poor  material,  and  there 
is  considerable  difficulty  from  their  state  of  debility  and 
the  conditions  in  which  they  live  to  restore  them  to  health  ? 
—Yes. 

60325.  You  have  also  got  a  district  nurse.  Does  she 
work  in  connection  with  you  ? — There  is  a  district  associa- 
tion, and  when  we  want  a  nurse  we  write  for  one. 

60326.  That  is  independent  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes  ;  I 
believe  the  Parish  Council  contributes  towards  that  institu- 
tion. 

60327.  Your  experience  as  regards  dispensaries  is  that  a 
good  many  people  utilise  them  who  ought  uot  to  do  so  ? — 
That  is  so. 

60328.  The  dispensaries  are  mostly  free  ? — Yes. 

60329.  There  is  a  very  large  system  of  outdoor  relief  in 
connection  with  some  of  the  charitable  infirmaries  ? — There 
is  a  dispensary  connected  with  each  of  the  infirmaries  for 
the  benefit  of  out-patients. 

60330.  Your  comment  would  apply  to  the  patients  who 
go  for  outdoor  relief  to  the  infirmaries  just  the  same  as  to 
those  who  go  for  relief  to  the  dispensaries  ? — Yes. 

60331.  You  are  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the  present 
system  of  medically  assisting  the  poor.  There  are  many 
abuses,  and  you  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
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money  expended  far  exceeds  the  good  accomplished  ? — 
Yes. 

60332.  Criticism  is  easy  ;  the  difficulty  is  to  put  a  better 
system  in  its  place.  Yonr  idea  rather  is,  that  following  the 
preceding  witness,  yon  should  disassociate  the  medical  relief 
from  the  Poor  Law  % — I  think  it  could  be  extended  some- 


Proposed  ad- 
ministration 
of  free  medical  ^J^at. 

60333.  You  speak  of  a  Medical  Assistance  Board.  That 
would  be  a  branch  of  the  general  Parish  Council  % — Yes,  and 
that  board  should  be  extended  to  those  who  are  not  exactly 
paupers  but  who  are  not  in  a  condition  to  be  able  to  pay 
for  medical  assistance. 

60334.  Of  course,  if  you  make  your  assistance  free  it 
necessarily  follows  that  your  medical  assistants  must  be 
whole-time  officers  ? — Yes. 

60335.  You  would  rigidly  exclude  all  those  who  are  aljle 
to  pay  % — Yes. 

60336.  The  practical  objection  to  such  a  scheme  as  that 
is  that  there  would  be  a  large  increase  on  the  rates,  which 
would  not  please  the  ratepayers,  and  the  profession  would 
be  opposed  to  it  ? — I  think  tliere  would  be  an  increase  on 
the  rates  ;  but  still  I  don't  think  the  profession  would 
object  to  it  if  it  was  rigidly  adhered  to,  that  medical  relief 
would  only  be  extended  to  those  who  were  unable  to  pay. 
The  medical  prolession,  as  a  rule,  do  a  great  deal  towards 
that  class  of  people  without  payment  as  it  is. 

60337.  Your  idea  really  would  be  just  like  the  French 
system  ;  you  wo\ild  have  a  free  list  in  each  district,  and 
the  free  list  should  be  rather  above  the  level  of  those  who 
now  get  poor  relief,  but  you  would  exclude  everybody 
above  that  % — Yes. 

60338.  You  would  try  to  bring  the  hospitals  of  the  Potir 
Law  and  the  infirmaries  in  line  '\ — I  don't  know  that  that 
could  be  done  exactly.  As  one  knows,  hospitals  are  at  pre- 
sent supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 

60339.  Quite  so.  What  I  meant  was  that  they  would 
work  together,  and  if  possible  the  voluntary  hospitals 
should  agree  to  work  under  certain  conditions? — Yes,  the 
hospitals  at  the  present  time  are  quite  willing  to  take  in 
urgent  cases  whether  they  are  paupers  or  not. 

60340.  I  suppose  the  oiitdoor  medical  treatment  is  all 
free  too  ? — Yes.  Of  course,  infirmaries  object  to  pauper 
cases,  because  there  is  such  a  demand  on  the  hospitals  from 
outside  that  class  of  people,  and  they  cannot  admit  them. 
Then  they  say  that  we  have  an  hospital  of  our  own  :  why 
not  send  our  own  patients  to  our  own  hospital  %  They 
object,  as  a  rule,  to  pauper  cases. 

60341.  How  do  your  patients  get  admitted  ?  Do  they 
get  an  order  from  the  inspector  of  the  poor  ? — Yes  ;  they 
first  apply  to  the  Parish  Council,  and  they  get  a  medical 
certificate  to  be  filled  i;p.  I  certify  whether  they  are  able 
to  work,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  their  complaint.  This 
is  taken  back  to  the  Parish  Council,  and  then  they  get  an 
order. 

60342.  You  examine  everybody  who  applies  in  a  certain 
district  '\ — Yes. 

60343.  If  the  person  who  comes  to  you  is  in  such  a  con- 
dition as  to  require  medical  treatment,  you  give  it  to  him 
—Yes. 

60344.  You  either  send  him  with  a  certificate  stating  his 
condition  or  you  treat  him  ? — Yes,  he  either  goes  into  the 
hospital,  or  he  is  treated  outside  ;  and  if  he  is  to  remain 
outside  as  an  outdoor  pauper,  he  receives  medical  treatment 
outside. 

60345.  He  would  go  to  the  insj^ector  of  poor  and  ask  for 
medical  treatment  ? — Yes. 

Extent  of  60346.  Do  you  think  the  fact  of  having  to  go  to  the 

deterrence  of  inspector  deters  him  from  going  for  medical  treatment  ? — 
Poor  Law  In  some  cases  it  does.  There  is  a  supposed  stigma  attached 
medical  relief,  to  the  parish  to  which  some  people  still  hold.  In  other 
cases  they  do  not  think  of  any  stigma  ;  they  look  upon  it 
as  if  they  had  a  right  to  apply  for  medical  assistance  or 
medical  relief  without  any  stigma  being  attached  to  it  at 
all ;  but  still  there  are  a  number  of  people  who  hold  that 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  stigma  attached  to  parish 
relief. 

60347.  I  was  thinking  of  those  who  had  applied  for 
medical  relief.  Do  you  consider  that  the  fact  of  having  to 
go  to  the  Poor  Law  to  get  medical  relief  is  a  deterrent  to 
them  ? — I  think  so.  There  are  so  few  that  do  it  simply  for 
medical  relief. 

60348.  Would  you  say  that  this  reluctance  to  obtain 
medical  relief  through  the  Poor  Law  at  all  prejudicially 
affects  the  health  of  the  community  ? — It  does  in  the  sense 


that  it  prevents  a  good  many  applying  for  it  that  might  Extent  of 
have  it  if  they  did  apply.    The  idea  of  applying  to  the  detenence  of 
parish  for  medical  relief  deters  a  good  many  from  applying  Poor  Law 
for  it,  and  on  that  ground  I  believe  their  health  suffers  medical  relief, 
simply  for  want  of  medical  relief. 

60349.  They  come  later  on  when  they  are  seriously  ill  ? 
- — In  many  cases  they  call  in  a  medical  man  and  get  his 
opinion,  but  they  cannot  afford  to  run  up  a  bill,  and  still 
they  would  not  condescend  to  go  to  the  Parish  Council  for 
medical  relief.  I  believe  that  is  the  case  in  regard  to  a 
number  of  people. 

60350.  Have  you  any  personal  relations  with  the  health 
officer  ? — No. 

60351.  You  are  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  arrangements  Need  of  more 
for  treating  phthisis  ? — No,  I  am  not  satisfied,  especially  in  adequate 
connection  with  the  treatment  of  cases  that  are  kept  at  provision  for 
home,  advanced  cases  living  in  small  houses  where  there  phthisical 
are  families.    I  see  a  great  many  cases  of  that  kind,  and  I  <'*^s^' 
think  it  is  a  very  deplorable  state  of  matters,  and  ought  to 

be  rectified  as  soon  as  possible. 

6(1352.  What  would  be  your  remedy  ?  I  understand  you 
would  make  the  health  authority  responsible  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  patient  ? — Yes. 

60353.  You  would  put  on  the  Parish  Council  the  burden 
of  maintaining  the  family  if  necessary  ? — Yes. 

60354.  Would  you  want  to  have  more  compulsory 
powers  for  dealing  with  those  cases? — No,  not  if  there 
was  a  proper  hospital  established.  I  think  the  cases  of 
that  kind  would  be  very  glad  to  get  into  our  hospital,  but 
they  cannot  get  in.  They  are  quite  willing  to  go,  but  they 
have  not  the  opporttmity  or  the  means  of  getting  in. 
There  is  Bellefield  Sanatorium,  but  it  is  fiill.  There  are  a 
great  many  who  would  like  to  get  into  it,  but  they  cannot 
get  in  because  they  cannot  pay.  I  believe  if  there  was 
a  proper  sanatorium  established  altogether  separate  from 
the  parish,  cases  of  that  kind  woidd  be  only  too  glad  to 
take  advantage  of  it. 

60355.  It  is  a  serious  charge  that  is  incurred  in  con- 
nection with  those  cases  because  the  treatment  takes  so 
long  ? — Yes,  I  quite  comprehend  that ;  but  still  I  think  if 
cases  were  taken  just  at  the  beginning  there  would  be  a 
diminution  of  consumption  in  a  very  few  years,  and  that 
charge  would  become  less  year  by  year,  until  the  disease 
possiljy  might  be  exterminated. 

60356.  Do  you  put  this  charge  on  the  health  authority  Proposal  for . 
becattse  you  look  upon  phthisis  as  an  infectious  disease? —  sanitary 

I  put  it  on  the  same  footing  as  any  other  infectious  diseases  authority  to 
and  cases  to  be  looked  after  and  treated  by  the  municipal  treat  phthisis 
authorities.    It  is  universally  recognised  as  a  most  in- 
fectious disease. 

60357.  Whilst  there  are  difficulties  in  the  existing  .t 
system  of  medical  relief  of  the  poor,  one  point  v\-hich  is 

most  imjiortant  and  which  should  be  taken  up  is  the  more  ^. 
effective  treatment  of  jihthisis  ? — Yes. 

60358.  (A/r  Patten-MacVougalL)  Have  you  in  your  ex-  Extent  of 
perience  found  that  there  is  much  abuse  where  you  give  abuse  of 
medical  comforts  to  outdoor  patients  ?    Where  you  order  medical 
bovril  or  beef,  do  you  find  that  the  bovril  or  Ijeef  is  taken  extras, 
by  others  than  those  for  whom  it  was  intended  ? — I  cannot 
say  that  that  is  the  case,  but  I  think  there  is  abuse  in 
regard  to  the  medicine. 

60359.  In  what  way  ? — I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they 
sell  the  medicine  or  give  it  away,  but  a  great  many  of 
them  have  the  idea  that  unless  they  are  getting  medicine 
now  and  then  they  will  lose  their  connection  with  the 
parish.  They  come  for  a  bottle  of  medicine  and  keep  it  up 
as  long  as  they  possibly  can  just  to  keep  connected  with 
the  parish.  It  is  diflicult  to  get  people  to  understand  that 
the  medicine  won't  do  them  any  good  ;  they  will  insist  upon 
having  a  bottle  of  medicine.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
I  would  not  like  to  say  that  there  are  very  many  cases 
of  abuse  either  of  medical  comforts  or  of  medicine. 

60360.  Or  of  stimulants? — That  is  so.  I  administer 
stimulants  very  sparingly  and  judiciously;  only  to  very 
old  people  who  are  very  much  debilitated. 

6036L  (Dr  Downes.)  Are  there  any  provident  dispen-  Provident 
saries  in   Glasgow  ? — There  are    some    connected   with  effort  in 
missions,  I  understand,  but  I  am  not  very  conversant  with  Glasgow, 
how  these  dispensaries  are  supported.    I  think  there  are 
some  connected  with  churches. 

60362.  Are  they  self-supporting  1 — Yes. 

60363.  {Chairman.)  In  the  sense  of  receiving  subscrip- 
tions or  of  receiving  payments  from  members  ? — They  are 
supported  by  subscribers. 
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60.364.  {Dr  Duwnes.)  Do  you  know  any  dispensary  that 
is  self-supporting  by  its  members  alone  ? — No. 

60365.  Or  do  you  know  of  any  medical  club  that  is  self- 
supjjorting  by  its  members  ? — There  may  be,  but  I  am  not 
aw  are  of  any. 

60366.  You  have  lived  and  practised  for  many  years  in 
Glasgow  ?— Yes. 

60367.  (Mr  Booth.)  There  are  charitable  institutions  ?— 
There  are  several  di.>i5ensaries  connected  with  the  in- 
firmaries. There  are  three  infirmaries  in  Glasgow — the 
Western,  the  Royal,  and  the  Victoria,  and  each  of  these 
has  a  dispensary  connected  with  it.  Then  there  are  one  or 
two  others  established  throughout  the  city. 

60368.  (Br  Downes.)  What  provision  for  insurance 
exists  in  Glasgow  ? — There  are  several  societies  such  as  the 
Prudential  and  others  of  that  kind. 

60369.  But  I  mean  insurance  against  sickness  ? — I  do 
not  know  about  that. 

60370.  (Mr  Booth.)  You  spoke  of  friendly  societies  ? — 
They  are  not  insurance  societies.  They  appoint  a  medical 
officer  to  attend  to  the  members  of  their  society  free.  Of 
course  they  pay  so  much  to  the  medical  officer  to  attend  to 
these  members.  That  is  alLogeiher  independent  of  provi- 
dent societies.  It  is  simply  a  trades  union  society  with  a 
medical  department  connected  with  it. 

60371.  (Dr  Downes.)  Are  they  largely  availed  of  ? — Yes. 

60372.  And  are  they  flourishing  in  Glasgow  ? — I  believe 
some  of  them  are,  but  they  are  not  worked  for  the  purpose 
of  medical  relief.    The  medical  relief  is  only  incidental. 

60373.  It  is  part  of  their  ideal — Yes.  The  principal 
idea  is  to  support  the  member,  to  give  him  so  much 
aliment  when  he  is  laid  up  through  sickness,  and  to  supply 
medical  relief  at  the  same  time. 

60374.  Would  you  say  that  the  average  income  of  the 
profession  is  tending  to  decrease  ? — Yes. 

60375.  And  is  the  cost  of  treatment  tending  to  increase — 
the  cost  of  drugs,  and  so  on  ? — Of  course  the  cost  of  living  is 
much  greater. 

60376.  But  the  cost  of  treating  the  patient  ?— There  is  a 
considerable  difl'erence. 

60377.  And  the  cost  of  living  to  a  medical  man  has  gone 
up  ? — Yes. 

60378.  You  have  spoken  of  the  stigma  attached  to  parish 
relief.  Can  you  say  what  that  arises  from  1 — It  is  an  old 
idea  in  Scotland,  the  stigma  attached  to  a  pauper.  1  don't 
see  why  it  should  exist  at  all. 

60379.  What  does  it  rest  on? — It  is  difficult  to  say,  unless 
it  is  simply  because  a  person  is  poor. 

60380.  Does  the  same  stigma  attach  to  a  person  who 
accepts  charities  1 — I  don't  think  there  should  be  any  stigma 
if  he  is  not  able  through  sickness  or  honest  poverty. 

60381.  You  find  it  difficult  to  analyse  ?— Yes. 

60382.  (Mr  Loch.)  Does  not  that  stigma  go  very  far  back 
in  Scotland  ? — Yes. 


60383.  Is  it  not  this,  that  those  who  can  get  along  rather  Z)r  J.  V. 
expect  an  equal  standard  from  those  who  apply  for  relief  1  Wallace. 

— Yes.    I  think  possibly  the  stigma  had  its  origin  in  this  

way,  that  the  paupers  at  one  time  were  considered  people  ^  June  1907. 
who  were  able-bodied  and  would  not  work,  and  wanted  to  Extent  and 
live  off  others.    I  think  paupers  were  looked  upon  in  that  orio-iu  of 
light  to  bi-gin  with,  and  possibly  the  stigma  had  its  origin  stio-ma  of 

in  that  way.    I  know  it  is  a  very  old-established  stigma  pauperism. 
Then  there  is  another  point  among  Scottish  people,  and 
triat  is  10  look  down  upon  people  who  are  existing  on 
charity. 

60384.  The  sum  total  of  what  you  suggest  here  is  that,  I  Medical 
suppose,  some  medical  relieving  centre  for  the  town  on  the  assistance  for 
basis  of  associated  action  of  all  the  charities  is  almost  class  above 
inevitable  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  great  advairtage  to  a  paupers, 
certain  class  of  people  if  that  \vere  established  in  Glasgow. 

There  are  a  great  many  peojjle  who  are  not  able  to  pay  for 
medical  relief  who  might  come  under  that  arrangement  and 
be  benefited  by  it. 

60385.  Would  you  leave  your  institutions  separate  on 
that  plan  ? — That  is  a  matter  which,  although  1  have  put  it 
down  in  my  statement,  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to  come 
to  any  definite  opinion  about  as  to  how  it  should  be  carried 
out ;  but  the  idea,  if  carried  out,  would  be  beneficial  to  a 
very  large  class  of  people  who  are  comparatively  poor  and 
not  able  to  pay  for  proper  medical  assistance.  That  is  the 
class  of  people  between  the  i^auper  and  those  who  are  better 
off.  There  is  a  very  large  class  of  people  of  that  kind,  and 
such  a  reform  would  include  those  people  and  be  the  means 
of  benefitting  them.  At  the  present  time  they  get  an  odd 
bottle  of  medicine,  but  that  is  not  sufficient. 

60386.  In  fact,  the  present  system  is  wasteful,  because  it 
is  ineffective  ? — It  is  defective,  but  I  would  not  say  that 
it  was  wasteful. 

60387.  I  understood  you  to  say  it  was  ? — I  say  that  it  is 
wasteful  in  the  sense  that  a  great  many  people  who  are  able 
to  pay  for  medical  assistance  take  advantage  of  the  free 
dispensaries  and  free  hospitals. 

60388.  According  to  your  new  system,  these  people  would 
pay  1 — Yes  ;  it  would  exclude  that  class  of  jieople  alto- 
gether ;  they  would  require  to  pay  an  ordinary  medical 
man. 

60389.  (Mr  Booth.)  You  could  draw  a  line  comparatively 
ea?y  between  those  who  could  afford  to  pay  and  those  who 
could  not  afford  to  pay  1 — I  think  there  would  be  some 
difficulty  in  doing  that.  It  would  require  very  strict  and 
thorough  investigation,  and  an  expensive  investigation  in 
many  cases. 

60390.  Do  you  examine  all  the  pauper  applicants  in  your 
district,  and  certify  1 — Yes. 

60391.  They  are  not  all  needing  treatment,  although 
they  may  not  be  able-bodied  and  suffering  in  some  way  or 
other  ? — That  is  so. 

60392.  You  treat  those  that  do  require  treatment  1 — 
Yes. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE: 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FOURTH  DAY. 


Monday,  10th  June  1907. 


At  tub  Caledonian  Eailway  Station  Hotel,  Edinbuegil 


PRESENT ; 


Mr  James 
Anderson. 
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industrial 
conditions  in 
Rutherglen. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  George 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.  (Chairman). 
Mr  F.  H.  Bentham. 
Dr  A.  H.  DowNES. 
The  Rev.  T.  Gage  Gardiner. 
Mr  Lansbury. 
Mr  C.  S.  Loch. 

Mr  J.  Patten-MacDougall,  C.B. 


Hamilton,  G.C.S.I., 


The  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps. 

Professor  William  Smart. 

Mrs  Bernard  Bosanqdet. 

Miss  Octavia  Hill. 

Mr  Francis  Chandler. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ross. 

Mr  R.  H.  a.  G.  Duff  (Secretary). 

Mr  J.  Jeffkey  (Assistant  Secretary). 


Mr  James  Anderson,  called  and  examined. 


I 
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60393.  (Chairman.)  You  are  a  member  of  the  Riither- 
glen  Parish  Council,  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
of  the  Council,  a  member  of  the  Lanark  County  Council, 
etc.,  etc.  ? — Yes. 

60394.  You  have  been  kind  enough  to  supply  us  with 
your  paper.  We  will  take  that  as  your  evidence-in- 
chief  ? — Very  well. 

(The  witness  handed  in  the  following  statement!) 

1.  I  am  a  Director  and  General  Manager  of  the  Farme 
Coal  Co.,  Ltd.,  a  J. P.  for  the  county  of  Lanark,  County 
Councillor  for  the  Rutherglen  and  Carmunnock  Division 
of  Lanarkshire,  was  a  member  of  the  Rutherglen  School 
Board  from  the  passing  of  the  1872  Education  Act  until 
the  election  of  1896,  when  I  resigned,  and  haA^e  been  a 
member  of  the  Parochial  Board  and  Par  ish  Council  since 
1868. 

2.  Apart  from  my  private  business,  my  main  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws. 
My  first  connection  with  these  was  in  1868,  when,  along 
with  two  other  members  now  deceased,  I  was  requested 
to  investigate  certain  alleged  irregularities  of  the  then 
inspector.  The  result  of  that  investigation  led  to  the 
resignation  of  the  inspector.  I  was  then  elected  to  the 
Committee  of  Management  as  a  ratepayers'  representative, 
and  which  I  continued  to  be  until  the  passing  of  the  Parish 
Council  Act  of  1894.  I  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the 
Board  in  1873,  and  held  that  office  for  twenty-one  years. 
Since  1894  I  have  been  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  was  Chairman  of  the  Landward  Committee 
until  two  years  ago,  when  I  resigned  it.  During  my 
chairmanship  of  the  Parochial  Board,  the  Board  of  Super- 
vision paid  us  the  compliment  of  saying  in  one  of  their 
reports  that  the  business  of  the  parish  appeared  to  be  very 
sensibly  managed. 

3.  I  have  given  a  pretty  close  attention  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  Acts,  as  I  believe  that  a  humane  but  con- 
sistent administration  of  even  the  present  laws  could  be 
made  a  means  of  greatly  imjjroving  the  material  and  moral 
welfare  of  the  community.  I  cannot  help  having  formed 
opinions  of  my  own,  and  I  am  glad  of  this  opiJortunity  of 
expressing  them. 


The  Social  and  Industrial  Conditions  in 
Rutherglen  Parish. 

4.  Population  by  police  census,  November  1906  =  24,811. 

5.  The  parish  of  Rutherglen  may  be  deemed  an  industrial 
one,  but  of  late  years  the  population  has  been  supplemented 
by  a  considerable  influx  of  people  having  their  business 
in  Glasgow  and  living  here.  Fortunately  the  residents 
are  not  dejiendent  upon  any  one  industry,  and  so  have 
escaped  many  depressions  which  other  localities  have  been 
visited  with.  At  one  time  it  was  largely  dependent  on 
coal-mining,  but  as  the  coal-fields  became  exhausted,  many 
of  the  miners  migrated  to  newer  mineral  fields.  For 
several  years  that  had  a  marked  effect  on  the  number  of 


claims  made  by  other  parishes,  but  of  later  years  these  gogi^] 
claims  are  about  normal.  Probably  not  more  than  700  industrial 
persons  are  now  employed  in  the  mines  in  this  parish,  conditions  in 
about  350  by  ourselves,  but  many  still  reside  here  while  Rutheiglen. 
working  outwith  the  parish,  the  cheap  railway  and  tram- 
way fares  giving  special  facilities  for  doing  so,  allowing 
other  members  of  their  families  to  get  work  in  the  public 
works  around.  The  other  industries  are  varied,  and  most 
of  them  well  paid.  There  is  one  very  large  steel- work, 
one  very  large  paper-mill  and  one  smaller  one,  a  very  large 
chemical  work,  two  large  tube  factories,  a  large  bolt  and 
rivet  factory,  a  large  wire-rope  work  and  two  hemp 
roperies,  a  pottery,  a  large  chair-factory,  two  cotton-mills, 
and  several  other  inqjortant  industries.  There  is  thus 
good  employment  to  be  had  in  the  parish  itself,  while 
many  go  to  work  in  Glasgow,  many  as  far  as  the  sewing- 
machine  factories  at  Kilbowie,  having  direct  and  rapid 
communication,  with  cheap  fares,  by  the  Caledonian 
Railway.  For  many  years  there  was  only  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  population,  but  since  the  opening  of  the 
above-mentioned  railway,  and,  later  on,  the  introduction  of 
the  Glasgow  Corporation  cars,  a  raj^id  and  continuous 
increase  has  taken  place.  Along  with  this  desirable  increase 
there  has  been  a  considerable  influx  of  undesirables,  who, 
being  squeezed  out  of  the  Glasgow  parishes,  come  here. 
Their  first  appearance  befoie  the  Parish  Council  is 
generally  a  claim  for  exemption  from  rates,  leading  later  on 
to  a  claim  for  relief.    These  cases  are  often  troublesome. 


The  Method  of  Administering  Relied' 
Rutherglen  Parish. 


in 


6.  I  cannot  say  that  there  have  been  any  peculiarities  Need  of  y 
of  administration.    An  attempt  was  made  after  the  receipt  discriminate 
of  the  first  Equivalent  Grant  to  earmark  this  in  favour  of  l^ut  adequate 
deserving  widows  with  large  dependent  families.    It  proved  relief, 
abortive,  chiefly  because,  while  every  member  of  com- 
mittee agreed  with  the  principle,  they  differed  as  to  who 
was  deserving  and  who   was  undeserving.    During  my 
chairmanship  my  policy  was — be  careful  as  to  who  was 
admitted  on  the  roll,  but  when  admitted,  be  as  generous 
as  jDOSsible,  i.e.  make  the  allowance  adequate.    The  result 
was,  that  while  our  allowances  were  the  most  liberal,  our 
j)ercentage  (jf  pauperism  and  the  amount  of  our  rating  was 
lower  than  the  average  of  eitlier  Scotland  or  of  Lanarkshire. 
See  following  comparative  statement  for  1893. 

Ratio  of    Allowance    Rate  Management 
Pauperism,  per  ann.    per  £.  Charges. 

1  in  43-8    £1110  7^    9d  15     per  cent. 

1  in  46-8      11  17  7     QM  14' 
4d 


Scotland, 
Lanarkshire, 
Rutherglen, 


1(7 


1  in  51-1      13    0  0     8|d  12^ 


The  respective  Merits  op  Indoor  and  Outdoor 

Relief.  Need  of 

sti  ictsr  flittcTl 

7.  Much  good  would  result  from  a  stricter  attention  to  (.j^jj  recom- 
the  recommendations  of  the  Local  Government  Board  in  meudations  - 
regard  to  the  granting  only  of  indoor  relief  to  certain  of  Local 
classe-s.    The  idea  that  to  grant  an  outdoor  allowance  to  GovenimcDt  - 
such  is  cheaper  is  a  fallacy    Better  it  certainly  is  not.        Boa  id. 
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The  Classes  of  Persons  applying  for  Relief. 

ses  apply-  8.  I  do  not  know  that  ours  differ  much  from  the  ordinary 
'or  relief,  run  of  applicants  :  certainly  there  is  rarely  any  difficulty 
in  dealing  with  the  ordinary  deserving  poor,  as  it  is  known 
at  once  what  to  do  with  them.  Those  causing  difficulties 
are— (1)  Deserted  wives  with  families.  (2)  Mothers  of 
illegitimate  children,  many  of  them  with  more  than  one 
child.  (3)  Drunkards,  or  rather  drinkers — not  necessarily 
of  their  own  allowance.  (4)  The  outs-and-ins.  (5)  Latterly, 
but  not  to  a  large  extent,  persons  in  receipt  of  payments 
under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act.  (6)  Dissoluta 
and  immoral  persons. 

The  Causes  of  Pauperism. 

9.  The  chief  causes  are — (1)  The  death  or  illness  of 
the  wage-earner :  as  a  rule,  these  cases  are  hopeful,  many 
widows  doing  exceedingly  well,  in  this  respect  the  death 
of  a  mother  being  a  greater  calamity  than  that  of  a  father. 
(2)  Desertions  :  these,  if  judiciously  dealt  with,  could  be 
greatly  lessened.  (3)  Poor  physique  and  degeneracy,  often 
accompanied  by  weak  mental  and  moral  power.  (4)  Im- 
morality and  its  consequences.  (5)  Drunkenness,  with  loss 
of  will-power  and  of  health.  (6)  Hopelessness  of  outlook, 
depression,  then  drink,  and  then  breakdown.  (7)  Environ- 
ment and  inheritance  :  brought  up  under  relief,  they  do  not 
try  to  free  themselves.  (8)  Thriftlessness,  not  necessarily 
accompanied  by  vice  or  drinking,  but  from  facilities'  of 
spending,  temptations  of  cheap  excursions,  want  of  en- 
couragements to  lay  past,  greed  of  relatives  where  money 
has  been  saved  or  obtained,  such  as  compensation  for 
accident  or  from  subscriptions — easy  come,  easy  go.  (9) 
Lunacy  :  as  this  is  a  medical  question,  I  do  not  touch  it, 
except  to  say  that  we  have  several  cases  of  domestic 
breakdown  of  wives,  i.e.  an  unsympathetic  husband,  not 
cruel  or  harsh,  and  wife  loses  heart. 

The  Class  of  Persons  seeking  Election  as 
Parish  Councillors. 

10.  Our  present  Council  may  be  taken  as  a  concrete 
example,  but  I  believe  it  is  much  superior  to  many.  The 
landward  committee  consists  of  2  managing  directors,  1 
lawyer,  I  clerk,  I  wholesale  clothier,  1  retired  colliery 
agent,  and  1  mill  tenter.  The  burgh  members  are,  1 
clergyman,  1  master  builder,  1  master  joiner,  1  master 
slater,  1  teacher,  1  spirit  merchant,  1  tailor,  1  foreman 
shipbuilder,  1  tube  worker,  I  insurance  agent,  1  steel 
worker,  1  colliery  checkweigher,  the  last  4  being  elected  on 
Socialist  principles.  Strong  attempts  have  been  made  to 
elect  a  Socialist  to  the  landward  committee,  but  these 
failed. 

The  Expediency  and  Probable  Effect  of  giving 
Able-bodied  Persons  a  Claim  to  Parochial 
Relief. 

ef  to  able-  11.  To  give  able-bodied  persons  a  right  to  relief  would 
ed.  be  most  inexpedient.    Sooner  or  later,  all  outs-of-work, 

whether  by  their  own  fault  or  not,  and  persons  on  strike, 
would  become  applicants.  The  motive  to  seek  work  would 
be  greatly  weakened. 

The  Suitability  of  the  existing  Areas  for 
THE  Purpose  op  administering  Relief. 

d  of  larger  12.  In  my  opinion,  existing  areas  are  far  too  small  for 
r  Law  efficient  and  independent  administration, — see  paragraph 
s.  13  (6). 

Reforms  suggested  by  Experience. 

13.  The  following  reforms  which  I  would  suggest  apply 
to  Scotland  only,  as  my  experience  does  not  embrace 
English  practice  : — 

(a)  All  expenditure  of  public  funds  in  relief  of 
destitution,  incapacity,  poverty,  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  pauper  lunacy,  feeding  of 
children,  old  age  pensions,  or  other  like  causes, 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  one  authority,  and  of  one 
alone. 

(i.)  Public  funds  to  include  all  mortifications, 
legacies  for  above-named  purposes,  euc,  but  not 
church-door  collections  nor  private  charitable 
funds.  My  own  feeling  is  that  all  funds,  of 
whatever  kind,  should  be  administered  by  the 
one  authority,  but  probably  public  opinion  is 
not  ripe  enough  for  that. 


(ii.)  Any    expenditure    by    more    than    one    J/?-  James 

authority  will  inevitably  lead   to   competition,  Anderson. 

evasions,  and  overlapping,  as  it  does  at  present.  ^  

'  D>  I  10  June  1907. 


(6)  The  powers  of  the  authority  should  be  widened,  — ; 
and  the  size  of  existing  areas  be  extended.  xlstin'^Poor 
(i.)  The  authority  should  be  independent  of  any  areas 
other  except  the  Local  Government  Board,  subject 
to  control  of  Parliament.  Their  duty  should  be 
the  care  of  the  poor,  with  the  distinct  view  of 
improving  their  condition.  County  and  Town 
Councils  have  their  hands  full  enough  with  their 
own  duties,  which  are  the  good  government  of 
their  areas.  Some  qualification  may  be  necessary 
for  being  a  member,  their  duty  being  quite 
different  from  that  of  any  other  rating  authority  : 
ordinary  rates  are  spent  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
community.  Relief  or  amelioration  of  poverty  is 
different:  the  class  paying  little  or  nothing  receives 
the  whole. 

(ii.)  Local  relief  to  be  administered  by  local 
commit) ees,  subject  to  regulations  imposed  by  the 
central  authority  and  under  its  control.  All 
aggrieved  applicants  to  have  an  appeal  to  the 
central  authority,  and  in  case  of  dissatisfaction, 
to  the  Local  Government  Board,  whose  decision 
to  be  final,  the  present  appeal  to  the  Sheriff  to 
be  dispensed  with. 

Note. — The  central  authority  may  be  elected 
either  direct  or  by  selection  out  of  the  local 
committees,  no  pawnbroker  nor  spirit  dealer, 
nor  anyone  having  relatives  receiving  relief,  nor 
persons  who  have  not  j^aid  their  rates  between 
elections,  to  be  eligible  for  election  on  local 
committees.  I  suggest  that  the  present  com- 
mittees are  too  large. 

(iii.)  The  areas  should  be  large  enough  to  contain 
as  nearly  as  possible  all  classes  and  conditions  of 
people,  but  not  too  large  to  prevent  efficient 
inquiry  and  careful  administration.  I  could  not 
a^jprove  of  the  whole  of  Scotland  being  one  area, 
as  that  would  surely  lead  to  indiscriminate  relief 
and  extravagance.  The  difficulty  of  extreme  high 
rates  in  certain  areas  could  be  met  by  a  small 
rate,  as  a  first  charge  on  all  areas,  to  be  used  in 
partially  equalising  these.  From  the  Local 
Government  Report  for  1901 — the  latest  I  have 
got — out  of  876  parishes,  only  74  have  a  rate  of 
2s.  per  £  and  over.  These  74  parishes  raise 
amongst  them  £50,836  of  assessment.  A  little 
over  one  halfpenny  per  £  on  the  remaining  802 
parishes  would  raise  a  sum  of  £50,000  available 
for  this  purpose.    {See  App.  CLXX.) 

(c)  The  power  of  raising  all  the  required  funds 
should  be  vested  in  the  same  authority,  and  for 
this  purpose — 

(i.)  Section  37  of  the  present  Act  be  repealed, 
and  let  whatever  sum  appears  on  the  Valuation 
Roll  be  the  sum  for  taxation ;  and  (1)  that 
exemptions  from  rating  be  abolished,  i.e.  all 
Government  property  and  ecclesiastical  buildings, 
etc.  ;  and  (2)  no  exemption  from  paying  the 
rate  imposed,  except  oil  the  ground  of  inability 
to  pay. 

(ii.)  That  all  grants  in  aid  should  cease. 

(d)  That  authorities  not  having  poorliouses  of 
their  own,  but  contributing  to  the  maintenance  of 
lunatics,  have  direct  representation  on  lunacy  boards, 
because — 

(i.)  The  authority  is  directly  responsible  to  the 
relatives  of  such,  and  therefore  should  have  some 
say  as  to  their  proper  care. 

(ii.)  The  relieving  authority  pays  the  whole 
cost  of  maintenance,  and  it  is  an  old  proverb  in 
Scotland  that  "  he  who  pays  the  piper  has  a  right 
to  call  the  tune." 

(iii.)  Competent  judges  have  expressed  a  wish 
that  the  care  of  lunatics  should  be  a  Government 
duty.  I  cannot  agree  with  this  view,  as  in  my 
opinion  it  would  lead  to  increased  expense, 
lessened  control,  a  diminished  cured  rate,  and 
an  estrangement  from  relatives  and  friends. 

(e)  That  the  authority  have  more  effective  and 
enlarged  powers  of  dealing  with  vagrants,  homeless, 
outs-and-ins,  habitually  drunken  and  dissolute 
applicants,  and  deserting  husbands  and  jJarents. 

(i.)  The  extension  of  burgh  police  powers  to 
counties  for  dealing  with  vagrants  and  homeless 
persons  and  those  found  begging. 

2  U 
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of  rating  and 
Valuation 
Act. 


Increased 
lioweis  for 
dealing  with 
vagrants  and 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE: 


Mr  Jaims  (ii-)  That  power  be  granted  to  detain  in  poor- 

Anderson.  house  for  a  reasonable  time  all  those  who  go  out 

  and  in  without  reasonable  cause. 

10  June  1907.  (iii^  That  all  children  be  removed  from  poor- 

Increased  house  and  boarded  out  as  soon  as  possible, 

powers  for  (i^O  That  power  be  given  to  remove  to  a  poor- 

dealing  with  house  sick  poor  without  relations  or  no  one  to 

vagrants  and  attend  to  them. 

deserters.  (v.)  That  only  indoor  relief  be  given  to  mothers 

of  more  than  one  illegitimate  child,  habitual 
drinkers,  immoral  and  dissolute  applicants. 

(vi.)  That  a  certificate  from  an  inspector  of  poor 
that  a  wife  or  children  have  become  chargeable 
be  a  sufficient  warrant  for  the  j^olice  to  apprehend 
the  deserting  husband  or  parent. 
(/)  That  the  present  claim  for  relief,  viz.  destitu- 
tion and  inability  to  work,  remain  unaltered. 

((/)  That  the  audit  should  apply  to  all  expenditure, 
and  that  it  should  be  uniform. 

All  payments  made  contrary  to  instructions 
to  be  liable  to  surcharge. 

{h)  That  the  enlarged  areas  should  be  the  areas 
for  settlement. 

This,  at  once,  would  get  quit  of  by  far  the 

larger  number  of  disputecl  settlements. 

(i)  The  right  of  appeal  against  removals  from 
Ireland  and  England  be  restored. 

Note. — Wliere  an  English  or  Irish  union 
complains  against  a  removal  from  Scotland,  no 
removal  to  take  place  if  the  complaining  union 
reiJays  the  relieving  jjarish  all  disbursements. 
No  claim  or  removal  to  be  made  if  there  has 
been  an  absence  of,  say,  five  years. 

60395.  (Chairman.)  I  sliould  like  to  supplement  your 
paper  with  questions  on  points  that  require  any  elucida- 
tion. I  suppose  we  may  take  it  that  Rutherglen  is  rather 
a  poor  part  of  Glasgow? — No,  I  would  not  say  that. 
Rutherglen  is  not  a  part  of  Glasgow.  The  valuation  of 
Rutherglen  is  £135,000. 

60396.  I  thought  in  paragraph  5  you  stated  that  there 
had  been  a  considerable  influx  of  undesirables  who  were 
squeezed  out  of  the  Glasgow  parishes  and  came  to  you  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  so.  The  operation  of  that  is  that  we  find 
that  when  any  new  tenement  is  put  up  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rutherglen,  we  generally  get  an  influx  of  poor 
people  who  may  have  been  squeezed  out  on  account  of 
non-payment  of  rent  and  other  causes. 

60397.  I  assume  they  come  into  your  neighbourhood 
because  rents  are  cheaper  ? — They  are  not  much  cheaper 
than  in  Glasgow.  It  is  simply  just  a  transfer.  I  sup- 
pose there  will  be  the  same  thing  in  Glasgow,  so  far  as 
non-reut-payers  are  concerned.  With  us  it  is  supple- 
mented by  applicants  who  have  applied  to  the  Glasgow 
parishes  and  they  liave  got  nothing,  and  then  they  come 
to  Rutherglen. 

60398.  To  tiy  their  luck  with  you  ?— Yes. 

60399.  Will  you  tell  us  the  procedure  that  you  adopt 
in  hearing  applicants  ?  I  suppose  the  applicant  applies 
to  the  inspector  of  poor?— Yes,  that  is  the  first  step. 

60400.  Then  the  inspector  deals  with  the  case  accord- 
ing to  his  discretion,  and  then  it  comes  up  before  a 
committee  ? — Yes. 

60401.  How  often  does  the  committee  sit  ?— On  the 
first  Tuesday  of  each  month. 

60402.  It  is  a  committee  of  the  council? — It  is  the 
whole  council. 

60403.  How  many  members  do  you  have  ? — Eighteen. 

60404.  Practically  it  comes  to  this,  the  comicil  review 
more  or  less  the  decisions  at  which  the  inspector  of  poor 
has  arrived  ? — Yes,  in  every  case. 

_  60405.  How  does  that  work?  As  a  rale  are  the 
inspector's  decisions  accepted  ?— Not  always,  and  not 
often  enough  in  my  opinion. 

60406.  That  is  the  final  tribunal  ?— Yes. 

60407.  It  would  rather  occur  to  one  that  if  cases  were 
heard  before  the  whole  council  there  might  sometimes  be 
a  tendency  to  canvas  a  little  in  advance  ?— We  find  that, 
unfortunately.  As  a  rule  the  bulk  of  the  applications 
wiU  come  in  within  a  week  of  the  monthly  meetings 
and  we  find  that  a  good  many  of  these  have  already 
canvassed  the  members. 


60408.  The  system  that  prevails  in  the  two  neighbour-  System  of 
ing  parishes  is  a  committee  and  then  an  appeal  com-  appeal, 
mittee  ? — We  have  never  found  that  necessaiy. 

60409.  That  system  seems  to  be  a  good  workable  one. 
What  is  your  view  of  it  ? — The  only  thing  I  can  say 
is  that  I  would  not  like  to  be  a  member  of  the  appeal 
committee. 

60410.  But  you  are  practically  one  of  the  appeal  com- 
mittee ? — Yes,  but  in  this  case  it  is  an  appeal  to  the 
whole  council.  If  it  was  to  an  appeal  committee,  then 
its  members  w^ould  very  likely  be  marked. 

60411.  But  if  you  have  only  one  appeal  to  the  whole 
council,  there  may  be  canvassing  ? — There  wiU  be  can- 
vassing in  any  case.  If  the  members  of  the  appeal  court 
were  beyond  the  influence  of  the  ratepayers  there  might 
be  something  to  be  said  for  it.  I  am  speaking  from  pain- 
ful experience  in  connection  with  the  School  Board.  For 
many  years  I  was  convener  of  the  compulsory  attendance 
committee,  and  I  found  that  to  do  your  duty  faithfully 
was  to  incur  a  certain  amount  of  odium. 

60412.  I  am  afraid  that  is  not  confined  to  School 
Board  work  ? — I  am  afraid  not. 

60413.  You  state  that  your  policy  (and  I  understand  Need  of 

it  is  the  policy  still  adopted  by  the  Board)  was  to  be  adequate  bati 
careful  as  to  whom  you  admitted,  but  to  make  the  discriminate 
allowance  adequate  ? — Yes,  that  was  always  my  policy 


relief. 


60414.  You  don't  think  that  that  policy  has  resulted  in 
nmning  up  pauperism  as  compared  with  neighbouring 
parishes  or  the  rest  of  Scotland  ?—  It  enabled  us  to  com- 
pare very  favourably,  but,  unforttmately,  that  policy  has 
been  departed  from. 

60415.  That  is  to  say  that  although  the  relief  is  an 
adequate  one,  the  scratiny  is  not  so  thorough  ? — We  find 
a  very  great  tendency  this  way  :  an  applicant  comes,  and 
the  reasoning  is  something  like  this  :  "  Oh  !  poor  body  ; 
'  she  would  be  the  better  of  something  to  pay  her  rent." 
"  Poor  body  ;  he  has  been  unfortunate,"  or  something  of 
that  kind,  and  they  are  not  very  careful  to  discriminate 
the  causes. 

60416.  Has  the  change  of  policy  been  attributable  at 
all  to  the  alteration  in  the  methods  of  election? — It  was 
very  marked  at  first.  After  the  present  Act  came  into 
operation  I  had  to  call  attention  to  it  at  an  annual 
meeting  of  the  Board.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the 
members  now  have  got  more  experience,  and  they  are 
gradually  getting  into  the  lines  that  we  had  worked  on 
formerly.  There  has  been  very  little  change  in  the 
per'sonnel  of  the  committee  since  the  Local  Government 
Act  came  into  operation,  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
there  is  a  very  great  improvement  in  the  views  of  the 
members. 

60417.  In  paragraph  7  you  say  that  the  idea  that  the  Relative  cost 
granting  of  outdoor  allowance  is  cheaper  than  indoor  of  in  and  ou 
relief  is  a  fallacy.    Would  you  please  amplify  that? — I  door  relief, 
wish  to  do  so  by  referring  to  the  report  that  I  made  at 

the  annual  meeting  I  have  just  referred  to.  In  speaking 
of  other  matters,  I  stated  that  one  very  peculiar  feature, 
and  perhaps  an  unexpected  one  to  myself,  was  brought 
out  clearly.  During  the  past  years  it  had  been  pretty 
broadly  hinted  that  the  pauperism  was  kept  down  by- 
frequent  offer  of  the  poorhouse,  while  the  very  reverse 
was  shown  to  be  the  case.  The  amount  paid  in  1896  for 
board  in  the  poorhouse  was  £150  more  than  in  1893,  and 
in  addition  £91  more  in  1897,  while  the  number  in  the 
house  at  the  end  of  each  of  these  years  was  nine  in  1893, 
sixteen  in  1896,  and  twenty-one  in  1897:  being  an 
increase  of  seven  and  twelve  respectively  ;  but  I  did  not 
go  further  than  to  say  that  little  reflection  would  be 
needed  to  explain  the  seeming  anomaly.  The  explanation 
was  that  prior  to  1894  it  was  known  that  the  offer  of  the 
poorhouse  was  in  eai-nest  and  that  they  would  get  nothing- 
else.  After  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  this  :  that  the 
pauper  was  advised  to  go  and  test  whether  the  committee 
was  in  earnest  or  not.  They  thought  that  by  going  into 
the  poorhouse  they  might  be  taken  out  in  a  few  weeks  or 
months  and  allowed  an  outdoor  allowance. 

60418.  You  are  opposed  to  giving  able-bodied  persons 
the  right  to  relief  ? — Yes,  decidedly. 

60419.  Are  you  in  favom*  of  the  continuance  of  the 
distress  committees  ? — I  have  had  no  experience  of  them 
in  connection  with  the  parochial  board,  but  I  have  come 
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feet  of  into  contact  with  them  in  coimection  with  our  employees, 

stress  com-  If  it  is  of  interest  to  the  Commission  I  could  relate  my 

ittee  on  experience, 
lemploy- 

■nt.  60420.  As  an  employer  ? — les. 

60421.  I  think  it  would  be  of  interest?— In  1905  there 
was  a  veiy  strong  expression  of  opinion  in  Glasgow  as  to 
the  unemployed.  Two  days  after  the  committee  was 
formed — if  I  recollect  aright,  it  was  on  a  Friday — it  was  a 
pretty  stormy  time,  and  I  had  some  contractors  doing  work 
for  me  in  causewaying.  The  work  was  finished,  but  I 
needed  a  jobber  to  make  a  lot  of  repairs,  and  I  employed 
one  of  the  contractor's  workmen,  for  which  I  was  paying 
him  4s.  8d.  per  day.  On  the  Monday  morning  he  did  not 
turn  out,  and  there  were  also  four  of  the  pit-head 
labourers  that  did  not  turn  out.  On  inquiry  I  found  that 
they  had  all  gone  to  make  application  to  the  unemployed 
fund.  They  got  employment  there.  On  the  Wednesday 
two  of  the  pit-head  laloourers  came  back  to  their  work. 
These  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  3s.  8d.  a  shift.  The 
causewayer  and  another  labourer  did  not  come  back  for  at 
least  two  months,  the  causewayer  being  the  last  to  come. 
At  least  -three  months  after  the  return  of  the  last  man  I 
got  a  schedule  from  the  imemployed  committee  asking 
me  to  give  particulars  of  the  wages  that  these  men  were 
earning.  If  there  had  been  an  application  made  in  time 
these  men  would,  no  doubt,  not  have  been  put  on  the 
rmemployed  fund. 

60422.  That  is  to  say,  they  deliberately  gave  iip  their 
work? — Yes,  the  five  of  them,  and  they  went  to  the 
unemployed  fund  and  got  on  to  that  fund. 

60423.  At  a  smaller  wage  ? — Is.  a  day. 

60424.  One  shilling  a  day  less  ? — Is.  a  day  altogether, 
or  Is.  6d. 

60425.  What  made  them  give  iip  the  better  employ- 
ment?— They  thought  "they  would  be  easier  worked,  I 
suppose.  Away  back  about  1882  or  1883 — I  am  not 
quite  sure  of  the  year — there  was  a  time  of  real  dis- 
tress, because  there  was  a  veiy  large  number  of  unem- 
ployed, both  in  Glasgow  and  in  our  neighbourhood.  We 
in  Rutherglen  got  up  an  miemployed  fimd — I  was  a 
member  of  the  committee — and  we  applied  for  subscrip- 
tions to  various  parties  roimd  about,  and  received  a  good 
deal  of  money.  My  firm  were  contributors.  I  had  a 
dirt-bing  to  remove,  and  I  said  to  the  relief  committee 
that  in  place  of  sending  the  men  down  to  break  stones, 
or  do  some  such  unprofitable  work,  I  would  let  them 
have  the  removal  of  that  bing,  and  allow  the  master  of 
works  of  Rutherglen  and  two  other  gentlemen  to  fix  the 
price  per  cubic  yard  to  pay  for  the  removal  of  the 
material.  They  accepted  that  offer,  and  they  sent  down 
a  whole  army  of  the  unemployed.  It  was  quite  evident 
that  it  was  injudiciously  worked.  I  supplied  the  tools 
and  material,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  plant  required.  They 
worked  for  about  a  fortnight,  but  they  ran  through  their 
money  so  rapidly  that  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  they  were  withdrawn.  It  was  necessaiy  that  I 
should  have  the  work  done,  and  I  called  together  the  un- 
employed who  were  there,  and  I  said  to  some  of  them  who 
appeared  to  be  very  sensible  men  that  they  saw  for  them- 
selves that  the  method  pursued  was  ridiculous,  but  if  they 
would  break  themselves  up  into  companies  of  perhaps 
fifteen  men  each  and  gave  me  an  offer,  I  would  let  them 
have  the  work,  because  I  wanted  it  done.  The  men 
were  being  employed  on  the  unemployed  fund  at  the  rate 
of  Is.  a  day.  I  got  the  contract  done  at  fviUy  33  per 
cent,  less  than  what  I  had  been  paying,  and  the  men 
who  worked  earned  about  3s.  4d.  a  day. 

60426.  You  would  say  that  there  was  genuine  unem- 
ployment and  the  people  were  genuine  workmen  ? — Yes, 
at  that  time  ;  but  the  methods  of  administering  the  fxmd 
were  vicious,  because  they  could  not  be  profitably 
employed. 

60427.  You  have  no  recent  experience  of  the  distress 
committees  ? — Yes,  two  years  ago,  when  these  five  men 
left  me. 

Suitability  of      60428.  You  make  some  very  important  suggestions, 
existing  areas  and  I  should  like  to  take  you  through  the  more  vital  of 
them.    In  your  opinion  the  areas  as  they  now  exist  are 
too  small  for  efficient  and  independent  administration  ? — 
Yes. 

60429.  I  would  like  to  take  you  on  that  subject.  Whilst 


you  are  in  favour  of  a  large  area,  you  think  that  the  Mr  James 
whole  of  Scotland  would  be  considerably  too  big  ? — Yes.  Anderson. 

60430.  Putting  a  concrete  case,  would  you  say  from  10  June  1907. 

your  judgment  that  you  could  combine  Glasgow,  Govan,  

and  Rutherglen  ?-— The  City  of  Glasgow  is  a  county.  My  Suitability  of 
notion  was  more  county  areas.  We  have  a  method  of  ^^^^^'^S  aieas. 
administration  there,  and  at  present  the  machineiy  is 

there.  I  am  afi'aid  that  if  Rutherglen  was  joined  to  the 
like  of  Glasgow  and  Govan  we  would  be  practically 
oveiTvhelmed ;  there  would  be  no  Rutherglen  repre- 
sentation at  all.  In  the  comity  government  you  have 
something  like  local  representation  in  this  way — that 
there  the  members  are  elected  fi'om  all  the  different 
parts  of  the  county,  and  there  is  not  the  same  room  for 
persons  of  the  same  line  of  thought  being  elected  ;  you 
get  a  better  average. 

60431.  I  see.  Assuming  that  the  county  was  the 
area,  woidd  you  have  a  special  election  ? — That  is  a 
point  I  have  considered  also.  My  definite  opinion  is  that 
it  would  never  do  to  depend  upon  the  comity  council. 
The  candidate  should  be  elected  distinctly  as  represent- 
ing the  Poor  Law.  The  covmty  coimcil's  work  is  at 
present  done  by  committees,  and  there  is  not  a  very 
judicious  selection  of  the  committees.  For  instance,  if  a 
vacancy  occurs  the  person  who  takes  the  vacant  place  is 
generally  just  thrown  into  the  same  office,  and  that  applies 
to  the  committee  work  as  well.  Even  at  the  two  or  three 
general  elections  that  I  have  been  at  the  committees 
have  practically  just  continued,  so  that  there  would  be 
the  danger  of  the  square  man  being  put  in  the  roimd 
hole.  I  would  like  to  give  an  instance  in  connection 
with  that.  Some  years  ago  I  was  a  member  of  a  depu- 
tation to  Lord  Balfour  in  connection  with  the  representa- 
tion of  parochial  boards  on  Junacy  boards.  We  got  a 
veiy  patient  hearing,  and  Lord  Balfour  stated  that  in  his 
opinion  our  views  were  right,  but  he  did  not  like  to  go 
the  length  of  issuing  regulations  when  it  coidd  be 
avoided,  and  he  suggested  that  the  Parish  Council  repre- 
sentative on  the  county  council  might  be  nominated 
on  to  the  Lunacy  Board.  When  I  became  a  member  of 
the  county  council  I  mentioned  that,  but  I  was  not 
elected,  and  I  have  not  been  elected  yet. 

60432.  Assuming  that  you  had  the  county  as  the  area 
and  you  had  one  authority  for  all  that  area,  I  suppose 
you  woidd  give  them  control  over  all  the  institutions  and 
poorhouses  connected  with  the  Poor  Law  in  the  county  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  that  everything  connected  with  the  ameli- 
oration of  the  poor  shoidd  be  entrusted  to  them. 

60433.  How  about  the  I'elief  committees  ? — I  hesitate 
to  say  whether  the  election,  in  the  first  place,  should  be 
the  election  of  local  representatives,  and  fi'om  these  repre- 
sentatives to  the  central  board,  or  whether  it  should  be  just 
the  county  election  and  let  them  nominate  members  some- 
tliing  ill  the  same  way  as  is  at  present  done  with  lighting 
and  scavenging  districts.  There  the  coimty  coimcillor 
for  the  division  is  ex  officio  chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  to  him  is  generally  joined  the  representatives  of  the 
Parish  Councils,  allowing  the  Parish  Comicil  to  elect  one 
or  two  members. 

60434.  To  carry  out  your  idea,  would  you  have  one 
count}'  rate  for  all  Poor  Law  purposes,  or  would  you 
make  the  locality  bear  the  outdoor  relief  ? — Yes.  In 
speaking  about  counties  I  am  not  tied  down  to  counties. 
I  say  that  the  area  should  have  representatives  of  all 
classes  of  the  community,  rich  and  poor,  so  that  it  could 
be  evenly  divided,  and  I  think  that  that  committee 
should  then  administer  the  relief  in  their  own  area  ;  but 
to  meet  the  difficulty  in  poor  parishes,  such  as  the  Shet- 
lands  and  the  Hebrides,  the  first  charge  should  be  a 
sort  of  equalising  rate.  I  went  into  that  in  some  detail, 
and  I  have  made  a  statement  with  regard  to  1901.  At 
that  time  I  had  not  the  Blue  Book  for  1904,  but  I  have 
now  got  it,  and  I  find  the  results  are  practically  the 
same.  In  1901  there  were  seventy-four  parishes  having 
a  poor  rate  of  over  2s.  in  the  £,  while  there  were  seventy- 
seven  in  1904.  The  money  that  these  parishes  raised  by 
assessment  was  a  little  over  £50,000.  The  average  for 
1901  was  3s.  7id.,  while  for  1904  it  was  3s.  4|d.  An 
equalising  rate  of  ^d.  in  all  the  parishes  in  Scotland 
would  raise  a  similar  sum  which  could  be  apj^lied  to  the 
reduction  of  the  rates  in  these  poor  parishes. 

60435.  Your  idea  is  as  follows  :  you  would  liave  a  Assessment 
larger  area,  possibly  a  county  area,  there  would  be  an  and  rating, 
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Mr  James  authority  who  would  have  complete  control  over  all  Poor 
Andersoyi.    Law  expenditure,  there  would  be  local  committees  who 

 :       would  receive  applications  for  outdoor  relief,  and  then 

■  you  would  have  an  equalising  rate  which  would,  I  sup- 
.ssessmeiit     pose,  go  to  defi'ay  the  cost  of  poorhouse  and  institutions  ? 
nd  rating.      — My  idea  was  an  equalising  i-ate  to  equalise  the  rates 
between  these  poor  parishes  and  comparatively  well-to-do 
parishes.    Take  the  county  of  Lanark,  for  instance  :  there 
should  be  a  uniform  rate  over  the  county. 

60436.  But  take  a  poor  place,  say  Liverness-shire, — 
because  -you  would  include  in  that  the  Islands  ? — Yes. 

60437.  What  would  you  do  there  ?  how  would  your 
proposal  work  there  ? — I  woidd  apply  that  equalising 
rate,  the  halfpenny  in  the  £  that  I  proposed,  and  it 
would  be  administered  possibly  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  or  some  authority  superior  to  the  county 
boards. 

60438.  Would  that  rate  be  levied  over  the  whole  of 
Scotland  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  idea. 

60439.  That  is  rather  like  what  there  is  in  London, 
where  there  is  an  equalising  rate  for  certain  purposes, 
distributed  for  certain  purposes  all  over  London  ? — I  did 
not  know  about  that.  It  is  following  the  lines  of  what 
we  call  the  sustentation  fund  in  connection  with  a  certain 
church  in  Scotland. 

60440.  That  is  your  idea  for  getting  over  some  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  Western  Highlands  and  Islands  ? — Yes. 
It  woidd  never  do  to  allow  tliem  to  remain  in  the  state 
they  are  in  at  pi-esent,  because  it  must  be  a  grievous 
burden  in  many  places. 

ne  authority  60441.  In  13  (a)  of  your  paper,  you  would  have  every- 
ir  relief  of     thing  connected  with  the  amelioration  of  the  really  poor 

put  into  the  hands  of  one  authority  ? — Yes,  and  also  the 

unemployed. 

60442.  What  would  be  in  the  hands  of  this  one 
authority? — Everything  connected  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  amelioration  of  the 
poor.  I  woidd  even  go  the  length  of  old-age  pensions, 
and  I  think  that  that  woidd  not  be  a  heavy  burden  if  it 
was  wisely  done. 

60443.  Are  there  any  duties  now  discharged  other 
than  those  of  the  unemj)loyed  which  are  now  discharged 
by  tlie  burgh  comicils,  which  you  would  transfer  to  this 
authority  ? — There  would  be  the  lunacj'. 

60444.  You  would  take  lunacy  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

60445.  Medical  relief  and  public  health  ?— Medical 
relief  is  in  the  hands  of  the  parochial  boards  at  present. 

60446.  And  the  public  health  ?— That  is  administered 
by  tlie  county  council.  I  think  that  might  be  left  to  the 
county  council,  because  there  are  other  considerations 
there  than  the  mere  relief  of  the  poor.  There  is  the 
question  of  administration,  and  drainage,  and  water 
supplies,  and  so  on. 

60447.  You  would  include  in  the  definition  of  public 
funds  aU  mortifications,  legacies  for  above-named  pur- 
poses, etc.,  but  not  church-door  collections.  I  suppose 
the  sums  are  not  large  ? — They  are  surprisingly  large.  I 
have  tried  to  arrive  at  what  is  being  done  in^Rutherglen, 
and  I  find  that  last  year  there  was  £270  distributed  by  tiie 
churches,  and  clothing  besides.  Then  each  of  the  churches 
has  a  Dorcas  Society.  Taking  the  public  charities,  they 
had  mortified  money  bringing  in  £16  a  year  to  which  the 
corporation  adds  a  similar  £16.  There  is  another  trust 
administered  and  it  distributes  £27.  The  trust  makes  it 
imperative  that  that  is  to  be  spent  on  oatmeal,  and  to  be 
given  to  the  desei-ving  poor,  more  particularly  to  widows 
with  young  families.  There  is  a  charity  concert  got  up, 
which  produced  £60  last  year.  Then  there  was  a  supper 
for  the  poor  which  produced  £30,  so  that  there  was 
actually  £149  distributed  from  those  sources.  Then 
there  is  £60  a  year  distributed  by  the  School  Board  in 
the  way  of  bursaries ;  of  course  that  may  be  held  not  to 
be  relief  of  tlie  poor  at  all.  I  had  no  means  of  getting 
at  what  was  subscribed  in  the  public  works.  Eveiy  now 
and  again  a  subscription  is  got  up  for  the  relief  of  some 
person  who  lias  been  sick  or  who  has  been  left  a  widow. 
I  find  that  our  own  colliery  raised  £50  in  that  way  last 
year.  If  we  were  to  apply  the  same  scale  to  tlie  other 
public  works  there  must  have  been  a  very  large  sum  of 
money  subscribed.    I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 


there  is  over  £750  a  year  administered  in  Rutherglen  Extent  of 
from  these  sources.  charity  in 

60448.  That  is  in  the  parish  of  Rutherglen  alone  ?—  p^^aj^^^*"* 
Yes. 

60449.  In  addition  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  re- 
organising the  Poor  Law  authorities,  you  would  want  a 
special  Act  to  deal  with  these  charities  ? — My  idea 
was  something  like  this :  I  am  connected  with  a  good 
many  of  those  charities,  and  I  find  that  the  same 
applicants  are  coming  to  each  of  the  charities.  In 
addition  to  that,  the  collieries,  when  they  were  all  flourish- 
ing, generally  gave  a  contribution  of  so  many  hundred 
tons  of  coal  each  New  Year.  The  collieries  are  nearly 
aU  extinguished  now,  except  ours.  For  the  last  eighty 
years  we  have  given  60  tons  of  coal  every  New  Year. 
I  am  glad  to  find  tliat  the  coal  merchants,  who  are  now 
supplying  the  place  of  the  collieries,  are  gradually  doing 
the  same,  so  that  last  year  there  was  about  150  tons  of 
coal  distributed  among  the  poor  as  well  as  the  sums  I 
have  mentioned. 

60450.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  in  the  evidence 
that  we  have  heard  that  it  might  be  possible  to  deal  with 
those  charities  in  a  somewhat  different  way  from  what 
you  suggest,  that  there  should  be  a  statutoiy  committee, 
associated  with  eveiy  relief  committee,  which  would 
represent  the  organised  charities? — I  would  have  no 
objection  to  that. 

60451.  That  woidd  go  a  considerable  way  to  meet  the 
criticisms  that  you  have  been  making  as  regards  the 
distribution? — Yes.  My  only  object  is  to  prevent  over- 
lapping.   The  very  fact  that  it  can  overlap  demoralises, 

because  I  know  case  after  case  where  a  respectable  : 
person,   perfectly  able  to  support  himself,  will   say :  , 
"  My  neighbour  is  getting  so  much ;  why  should  not  I 
'  get  it  too  ?  " 

60452.  In  (b)  (1)  you  say  that  'the  authority  slioidd  be  Deterrence  of 
independent  of  any  other  except  the  Local  Government  Poor  Law 
Board  ?— Yes.  relief. 

60453.  Has  anyone  control  over  the  Poor  Law  except 
the  Local  Government  Board  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  The 
feeling  at  present  in  connection  with  it  is  something  like 
this :  that  to  apply  to  the  Parish  Council  is  pauperising 
them.  They  will  take  relief  from  any  other  source,  and 
go  away  with  the  idea  that  they  are  not  pauperised. 

60454.  You  do  not  propose  to  do  away  with  the  appeal  System  of 
that  there  is  to  the  sheriff  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.    My  idea  appeal, 
was  that  there  should  be  an  appeal  to  the  central  com- 
mittee from  the  local  committee  administering  in  the 

first  place,  and  from  that  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  that  it  should  go  no  further.  We  find  that 
the  appeal  to  the  sheriff  is  more  a  name  than  anything 
else,  because  the  slieriff  invariably  ordains  interim  relief 
to  be  given.  If  we  grant  relief  we  are  then  subject  to 
an  appeal  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  in  99  per 
cent,  of  the  cases  the  Local  Government  Board  upholds 
our  decision. 

60455.  You  would  appeal  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  as  regards  refusal? — Yes,  but  in  jJace  of  the 
sheriff  I  would  appeal  to  the  county  authority — we  may 
call  it  the  county  authority  in  the  meantime. 

60456.  Passing  on  to  13  (c),  we  understand  about  the 
first  section  :  it  refers  to  exemptions  ? — Yes. 

60457.  Then  we  come  to  the  second  section,  where  Abolition  of 
you  say  that  all  grants  in  aid  shoidd  cease.    What  is  grants  in  aid. 
your  view  about  grants  in  aid  ? — I  think  they  have  led,  if 

not  to  extravagance,  at  least  to  less  careful  discrimination. 
That  does  not  apply  only  to  parochial  matters,  but  I 
think  it  apijlies  all  through.  The  experience  certainly 
in  connection  with  schools  appeared  to  me  to  be 
calamitous,  because  I  know  instances  of  cases  over  and 
over  again  in  which  the  exj)enditure  was  simj)ly  to  get 
the  grant  in  aid.  And  so  it  is  with  lunacy,  where  we 
are  paid  one-half  of  the  cost  up  to  one-half  of  the  8s. 
Undoubtedly  there  is  a  greater  tendency  now  to  admit 
to  the  asylum  on  the  ground  that  we  will  get  a  lialf  of 
this  expenditure  back  from  the  Goveniment,  and  people 
have  got  into  the  notion  that  what  Government  gives 
nobody  is  paying.  Then  there  is  another  thing  that  to  my 
mind  has  been  very  bad.  Quite  properly,  Government, 
when  they  grant  any  money,  must  see  that  it  is  properly 
administered,  and  the  first  effect  of  that  is,  that  a  whole 
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armj'  of  inspectors  and  officials  is  created.  They  all  do 
their  duty  veiy  faitlifully  and  well,  but  still  they  are 
non-producers.  I  have  the  idea  that  whoever  spends  the 
moiiov  sliould  have  to  raise  it,  and  tliat  will  mate  them 
look  at  both  sides  of  a  shilling  before  it  is  spent. 

60458.  You  wouhl  abolish  all  grants  in  aid? — Yes,  I 
would  abolish  them  all.  I  know  it  is  a  strong  state- 
ment to  make. 

60459.  But  there  are  a  good  many  others  holding 
your  view  that  they  lead  to  extravagance  ? — That  is  so. 

60460.  And  not  to  a  reduction  of  the  rates? — That 
is  so. 

60461.  In  13  (d)  you  think  that  the  authorities,  who 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  lunatics,  ought  to  be 
represented  on  the  Lunacy  Boards? — Yes. 

60462.  Although  you  are  yourself  inclined  to  the 
view  that  limacy  should  be  made  a  national  charge  ? — 
No,  I  am  opi^osed  to  that.  In  connection  with  that,  I 
should  like  to  say  that  there  have  come  imder  my 
notice  cases  of  so-called  cures  of  lunatics  who  are  sent 
home.  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  that  both  the  poor  in 
the  poorhouse  and  the  lunatics  should  be  carefully  and 
humanely  dealt  with,  but  there  is  no  need  to  spend  Is. 
where  6d.  will  clo.  Certainly,  in  my  opinion,  in  some  of 
tlie  lunacy  things  there  has  been  extravagance,  and  the 
effect  is  that  the  poor  people,  wlien  they  are  discharged 
as  cured,  and  are  sent  back  to  a  hovel  or  a  very  poor 
house,  break  down  immediately.  It  has  unfitted  them 
for  going  liome. 

60463.  (Mr  Loch.)  That  is  to  say,  the  institution  should 
not  be  in  its  nature  very  different  from  the  home  that 
they  occupy  ? — That  is  so.  It  should  be  better,  but  not 
very  miich  different.  I  would  contrast  them  with  some 
of  the  convalescent  homes  that  you  will  find  all  over 
the  countiy ;  how  nicely  the  people  are  kept  there 
without  any  of  the  extravagance.  More  than  that,  it 
rather  jjuts  the  working  peojjle  out. 

60464.  (Chairman.)  You  pass  on  to  certain  recom- 
mendations which  a  great  many  witnesses  have  also  made, 
and  I  do  not  think  I  need  put  any  special  questions  to 
you.  These  recommendations  relate  to  a  more  effective 
control  over  the  ins-and-outs  and  bad  characters,  an 
extension  of  police  powers  to  vagrants,  and  also  the 
power  to  detain  ins-and-outs  in  a  poorhouse  ? — Yes. 

60465.  You  have  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  them  ? — 
Yes ;  there  is  scarcely  a  meeting  but  we  have  a  notice 
that  such  and  such  a  person  has  been  discharged,  and 
then  we  get  them  back  in  a  week. 

60466.  You  woidd  remove  all  children  from  the  poor- 
house, and  board  them  out.  You  are  well  satisfied  with 
the  boarding-out  system  ? — Yes,  it  is  veiy  much  preferable 
to  keeping  them  in  the  poorhouse.  It  not  only  applies  to 
poorhouse  children,  but  to  any  children  brought  together. 
You  find  that  it  is  always  the  bad  that  makes  the  good 
worse,  and  that  the  good  child  has  not  much  influence. 

60467.  That  is  your  experience? — Yes.  I  have  been 
paying  attention  to  that  among  the  school  children,  and 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  conduct  of  the 
children  out  of  doors  is  worse  than  it  was  thirty  years 
ago.  The  reason  for  that  is  that  previously  the  teacher 
with  a  small  school  had  every  child  under  his  observa- 
tion, and  if  a  child  misbehaved  he  drew  the  parents' 
attention  to  it.  But  now  they  are  in  a  factory,  and  while 
they  are  under  the  control  of  the  teacher  their  behaviour 
is  veiy  good,  but  the  teacher  wants  to  get  his  work  done 
as  easily  as  possible  (like  other  people),  and  he  passes 
them  on,  and  there  is  no  supervision  at  all  in  the  way  of 
morals. 

60468.  I  think  the  other  recommendations  rather 
speak  for  themselves.  In  paragraph  (g)  you  say  that  the 
audit  should  apply  to  all  expenditure,  and  that  it  should 
be  imiform  ? — Yes.  I  think  I  would  place  considerable 
stress  on  that  for  this  reason :  over  and  over  again 
in  our  relief  committees  we  have  applicants  seeking 
parochial  relief,  when  we  find  that  there  is  a  family 
income  of  £2  or  50s.,  and  even  more.  When  we  tell 
the  committee  that  they  are  not  really  proper  objects  of 
relief,  and  that  it  is  against  the  instiuctions  or  the  spirit 
of  the  instructions  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  they 
simply  say  to  you,  what  do  they  care  for  the  Local 
Government  Board — that  they  are  the  judges.    I  think 


that  wherever  a  committee  exceeds  its  powers  in  that  jfr  James 
wa.y,  it  shoidd  be  called  to  account  at  once.  Atiderson. 

60469.  Who  would  you  make  liable  to  surcharge — the  lo  June  1907. 

whole  council,  or  merely  those  who  sanctioned  the  ex-   

penditure  ? — Unfortunately,  I  am  chairman  of  the  finance  Need  of 
committee,  and  I  suppose  it  would  fall  on  me  first,  but  I  poj,^°Lj[|J'^  °^ 
would  risk  that.    If  you  knew  it  was  to  be  a  surcharge,  ^^^{^ 

then  you  woiild  say  no,  and  that  woidd  be  an  end  of  it. 

60470.  You  would  not  abolish  settlement,  but  you 
would  make  the  enlarged  areas  the  area  of  settlement  ? — 
Yes. 

60471.  I  should  like  to  put  one  or  two  questions  on  Classification 
this  scheme  of  yours.    If  you  had  such  a  scheme,  it  of  paupers, 
would  enable  you  to  classify  much  more  thoroughly  than 

you  can  now  ? — Yes,  I  sliould  like  to  see  that  very  much. 
You  mean  classifying  the  recipients  ? 

60472.  Yes.  What  is  your  theoiy  ?  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  original  idea  of  the  poorhouse  in  Scotland  was 
that  it  shoidd  be  a  place  of  relief  for  the  sick  and  the 
infirm,  but  it  was  not  originally  contemplated  that  it 
shoiild  also  be  a  test-lioiise.  Is  that  your  view  ?  — I  believe 
it  was  to  check  unnecessaiy  applications.  For  instance,  we 
have  found  many  a  case  where,  when  the  poorhouse  was 
offered,  there  was  an  end  of  the  apiilication,  and  the 
applicant  got  on  perfectly  well.  It  is  not  a  case  of  be- 
tween the  poorhouse  and  starvation,  because  no  one 
would  send  anyone  to  a  poorhouse  that  was  in  danger  of 
that. 

60473.  You  would  be  able  to  grade,  and  you  would  be 
able  to  concentrate  the  really  vicious  and  dissolute  and 
put  them  mider  more  severe  treatment? — My  whole  mind 
is  imbued  with  this  idea,  that  all  the  good  things  of  late 
have  been  going  to  the  undeserving.  We  should  not 
put  a  premium  on  either  profligacy  or  thriftlessness. 

60474.  The  benefit  of  the  appeal  on  behalf  of  the 
suffering  which  affects  humane  people  goes  not  so  much 
to  these  persons  for  whom  it  is  meant  as  to  the  undeserv- 
ing ? — Yes. 

60475.  That  is  from  their  being  grouped  with  the 
others? — Yes.  When  local  taxation  grants  were  first 
given,  I  moved  that  the  whole  of  that  money  should  be 
ear-marked  in  favour  of  widows  with  young  children. 
That  motion  was  carried  unanimously,  but  it  broke  down 
in  practice  simply  because  it  was  found  that  if  A.  B. 
to-night  had  got  an  extra  grant  because  of  her  family,  we 
would  find  a  claim  from  C.  D.  next  day,  who  was  alto- 
gether uiideseiwing. 

60476.  Coining  back  to  the  question  of  area,  in  a  Proposal  to 
purely  agricultural  comity  your  scheme  would  not  present  cnla''_ge 
veiy  great  difficulties ;  but  supposing  you  have  an  agri-  Law'al-eas'and 


cultural  county  with  a  burgh  in  it? — Well,  I  think  the 
burgh  would  help  it. 

60477.  Would  you  bring  the  burgh  into  the  county? — 
Yes,  everything  within  the  area  of  the  district. 

60478.  Take  Dundee,  for  instance.  Dundee  is  in 
Forfarshire  ? — Yes. 

60479.  You  would  not  bring  Dundee  into  the  county 
of  Forfarshire  ? — There  might  be  exceptions  with  the 
veiy  large  cities. 

60480.  Would  you  put  a  limit  on  by  way  of  popula- 
tion ? — Yes. 

60481.  Take  a  concrete  case.  Woidd  you  put  Inver- 
ness into  Inverness-shire  ? — I  don't  know  the  population 
well  enough  to  speak  to  that.  My  idea  was  that  you 
shoidd  have  an  area  containing  just  an  average  popula- 
tion. 

60482.  Do  you  think  you  would  be  able  to  get  a  good 
class  of  persons  to  serve  on  a  county  poor  council  ? — I 
really  do  think  so  if  it  was  made  a  position  that  would 
carry  some  weight  with  it.  At  present  the  best  men  don't 
apply,  as  they  don't  care  to  go  through  the  mud  and  be 
canvassed  and  blackguarded  if  they  do  their  duty  fairly 
well.  Then  there  ought  to  be  some  sort  of  qualification 
for  the  higher  board  at  any  rate.  I  was  looking  at  that 
matter  in  connection  with  our  own  parish.  I  find  that  in 
our  own  parish  about  600  owners  pay  10s.  in  the  £  as 
owners,  and  as  occupiers  they  pay  over  7s.,  so  that  these 
600  ratepayers  pay  17s.,  while  the  other  4500  pay  the 
remaining  3s.  Not  only  so,  but  these  4500  get  every- 
thing back,  their  own  and  the  contributions  of  the  others, 
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so  the  administration  of  relief  is  on  a  somewhat  different 
footing  from  mere  representation  on  tlie  ratepaying.  If 
the  offices  of  the  higher  board  were  made  such  as  they 
would  be  worth  while  for  educated  and  thiiiking  people 
to  go  into,  so  that  they  could  be  induced  to  be  elected, 
then  it  would  lead  to  a  great  deal  of  good. 

60483.  When  you  say  the  offices  of  the  higher  board, 
you  mean  the  comity  board  ? — Yes. 

60484.  If  you  had  an  area  of  the  kind  described,  you 
must  have  a  fresh  authority ;  the  county  council,  could 
not  undertake  this  work  ? — No.  I  am  a  county  council- 
lor, and  I  know  I  have  far  too  much  to  do. 

60485.  Do  you  agree  that  the  Poor  Law  work  differs 
fi'om  other  county  or  local  work  ? — Yes,  it  is  entirely 
different. 

60486.  It  is  judicial  work,  and  you  have  to  give  great 
time  and  patience  to  it  ? — Yes. 

60487.  There  is  nothing  analogous  to  it  in  the  ordinaiy 
local  work? — No,  it  is  quite  different.  What  has  the 
maintenance  of  the  highways  to  do  with  the  relief  of  the 
poor  ?  what  has  the  drainage  system  to  do  with  the  relief 
of  the  poor  ? 

60488.  {The  Bishop  of  Boss.)  Having  set  up  a  central 
board,  you  propose  that  the  relief  should  be  given  by  the 
local  committees  ? — Yes. 

60489.  Some  of  the  central  body  woiild  serve  on  those 
local  committees  ? — Yes. 

60490.  Would  the  local  committee  be  composed  ex- 
clusively of  county  members,  or  would  it  consist  of,  say, 
a  few  county  members  with  outsiders  co-opted  in  ? — You 
could  make  an  election  for  the  county  members  in  the 
first  place,  or  you  could  make  the  local  committees  first, 
and  select  fi-om  the  local  committees.  There  are  two 
ways  of  doing  it.  I  want  to  get  some  touch  between  the 
central  committee  and  the  local  representatives.  If  their 
decision  had  to  be  reviewed  by  an  almost  neutral  and 
unbiassed  committee,  it  would  make  them  veiy  careful 
in  discriminating  between  the  proper  and  the  improper. 

60491.  You  don't  propose  that  aU  the  members  of  the 
local  committees  should  sei-ve  on  the  central  bodv  ? — 
No. 

60492.  If  that  were  done,  then  the  central  body  would 
be  too  large  ? — Yes  ;  I  suggest  that  the  local  committees, 
as  it  is,  are  too  large. 

60493.  Then  we  have  the  county  board  for  the  relief 
of  distress,  and  also  the  county  council  for  tlie  same 
area.  Do  you  think  that  the  same  class  of  men  woidd 
be  elected  to  the  Poor  Law  Board  as  would  be  elected  to 
the  county  comicil ;  or  is  it  your  opinion  that  a  lower  class 
of  men  would  be  elected  to  the  Poor  Law  Board,  and 
woidd  a  higher  class  be  elected  to  the  county  council  ? — 
Probably  the  same  class  of  men  woidd  be  elected,  but 
the  advantage  of  a  body  like  that  is  that  no  large 
number  of  the  men  are  selected  fi-om  any  one  particular 
area;  they  are  veiy  widely  spread  areas,  and  through 
expression  of  their  views  you  have  pretty  nearly  an 
average.  Besides,  they  are  not  open  to  the  local  can- 
vassing, which  is  the  danger  to  the  present  local  com- 
mittees, who  can  be  got  at  and  are  got  at. 

Ladies  as  60494.  Would  you  regard  ladies  as  suitable  persons  to 

Parish  be  elected  on  the  Coxmty  Poor  Law  Board  ? — I  have  no 

councillors,     objection  to  ladies— I  take  my  wife's  advice, — but  I  would 
not  like  to  see  them  on  the  Board. 

60495.  Would  you  think  that  they  were  more  suitable 
for  your  Poor  Law  Board  than  for  the  comity  council  ? — 
There  are  questions  that  come  up  that  I  should  not  like 
to  discuss  with  ladies. 

60496.  That  is  questions  with  reference  to  poor  relief  ? 
—Yes. 

60497.  But  at  the  same  time,  can  they  not  be  much 
more  useful  in  regard  to  poor  relief  where  it  is  a  question 
of  treating  the  children  and  the  sick  and  looking  after  the 
homes  of  the  destitute  ?  Is  that  not  woman's  province 
particularly  ?— I  am  certain  that  in  certain  things  the 
ladies  would  lead  to  great  economy. 

60498.  The  making  of  roads  and  bridges  and  drains 
does  not  come  so  much  in  the  province  of  ladies? — I 
don't  object  to  ladies,  but,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  I 
would  rather  see  them  at  liome. 


60499.  You  propose  to  bring  charities  together  to  pre-  Abuse  of 
vent  overlapping.  That  would  be  veiy  desirable.  But  charities, 
this  thought  has  occurred  to  me  :  you  mentioned  a  charity 
where  somebody  had  left  an  endowment  that  contriliutes 
£27  a  year,  and  that  money  has  to  be  expended  in  pro- 
curing oatmeal,  especially  for  widows  with  large 
families  ? — That  is  so. 

60500.  It  is  quite  clear  that  in  the  mind  of  the  testator 
that  pui-pose  was  a  very  important  purpose  ? — Yes.  I 
know  it  was,  because  he  was  a  very  particular  friend  of 
my  own. 

60501.  And  if  I  may  say  so,  he  had  a  hobby  on  that 
point  ? — Not  exactly.  He  was  a  medical  man.  It  was 
suggested  in  a  conversation  between  him  and  me.  I 
had  been  telling  him  of  an  interview  that  I  had  had  with 
a  very  large  provision  merchant  in  Rutherglen,  where  we 
were  speaking  of  this  question,  and  he  told  me  that  he 
was  selling  more  sugar  than  oatmeal. 

60502.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  What  is  the  name  of 
that  charity  ? — Dr  Scott's  Tiaist.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
the  terms  of  tlie  trust  are  partly  evaded,  because  I  think 
persons  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief  were  eliminated,  and 
there  is  no  discrimination  now. 

60503.  {The  Bishop  of  Ross.)  If  he  as  a  donor  or 
testator  thought  that  the  money  might  have  been  applied 
to  quite  a  different  purpose,  might  there  not  be  a  danger 
that  he  would  not  have  left  the  money  for  charitable 
purposes  at  all  ? — There  might. 

60504.  Would  there  be  any  danger  of  this  drying  up 
the  sources  of  those  charities  if  testators  felt  that  the 
charities  would  not  be  applied  to  the  particular  purpose 
they  were  interested  in  ? — I  think  that  is  likely,  but  I  ■ 
don't  think  that  would  be  an  undesirable  thing.  If  relief 
was  adequate  these  would  not  be  needed. 

60505.  The  abolition  of  the  grants  in  aid  is  rather  a  Abolition  of 
wide  question  ?— Yes.  grants  in  aid, 

60506.  If  you  abolish  them  in  Scotland  you  will  have 
to  abolish  them  in  England  and  Ireland  also  ? — Yes,  it  is 
a  matter  of  public  policy  that  I  have  thought  of  too. 

60507.  Take  the  so-called  whisky  money,  a  good  deal 
of  which  goes  in  grants  in  aid.  Would  you  simply 
reduce  the  duty  and  leave  it  in  the  pockets  of  brewers 
and  distillers,  or  would  you  apply  it  in  some  other  way  ? 
— That  does  not  follow.    Of  course  it  is  a  big  question. 

60508.  It  is  a  very  big  question,  and  we  had  better  not  Question  of 
pursue  it  further.    With  regard  to  the  halfpenny  that  equalising  or 
you  propose  to  raise  for  the  purpose  of  equalising  or  subsidising 
subsidising  the  poorer  districts,  is  it  your  idea  that  the  ^^g^j^jptg^""' 
total  amount  of  money  received  would  go  to  pay  the 
excess  of  rates  beyond,  say  2s.  ? — Yes,  but  I  only  give 
the  halfpenny  as  an  illustration  of  how  it  could  be  done. 

60509.  And  you  don't  pin  yourself  to  the  2s.  ? — No. 

60510.  But  you  take  some  figure  say,  2s.,  or  Is.  6d., 
as  the  maximum  rate  that  any  parish  ought  to  pay  ? — 
Yes. 

60511.  And  any  excess  you  think  would  be  paid  out 
of  this  national  rate  ? — Yes.  There  would  be  some 
board  that  would  consider  the  several  cases. 

60512.  {Mr  Loch.)  But  then  your  national  rate  would 
have  at  least  to  be  ec^uivalent  to  the  sums  now  payable 
in  grants  from  the  Government? — Yes,  of  course  it 
would. 

60513.  It  would  have  to  be  that  with  a  plus? — Yes. 

60514.  Otherwise  it  would  be  no  gain  ? — That  is  so. 

60515.  Your  idea  is  to  throw  all  those  above  2s.  upon 
the  national  rate  as  you  have  explained  to  the  Commission. 
Do  you  think  it  is  possible  that  you  might  have  extrava- 
gance by  reason  of  the  2s.  not  sufficing,  and  then  a  habit 
growing  up  of  treating  the  national  rate  as  a  general 
source  of  income  ? — No  doubt  that  would  be  one  of  the 
effects,  and  tliat  is  the  reason  I  fixed  on  2s.  as  my  basis. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  same  objection  that  I  have  to 
grants  in  aid  applies  to  that,  but  with  a  limitation,  inas- 
much that  through  the  administration  by  a  central  board, 
it  would  be  minimised  as  much  as  possible.  Of  course 
there  is  no  human  system  perfect. 

60516.  If  you  are  to  put  so  much  strength  into  the 
county  committee  that  you  propose,  will  it  not  be  neces- 
sary that  that  will  be  a  comparatively  automatic  body 
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subject  to  the  Local  Government  Boai-d  ? — Yes,  if  you 
could  manage  that. 

60517.  But  is  it  not  so,  otherwise  there  is  i-eally  no 
control  ? — Yes,  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  say  that 
the  Local  Government  Board  should  have  the  power  to 
audit  all  expenditure,  just  to  watch  that. 

60518.  I  want  to  work  fi'om  that  to  another  point.  Do 
you  think  there  can  be  any  system  of  control  by 
estimate  on  the  part  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  so 
that  the  rate  should  be  considered,  not  only  locally,  but 
in  reference  to  the  necessities  o£  the  district? — That 
could  be  provided  for  in  the  regulations.  1  take  the  like 
of  the  Islands  in  particular.  If  a  hurricane  is  coming  on 
and  swamping  a  boat  or  two,  there  is  great  distress 
created  and  expense  i^ut  on  the  rates,  and  I  think  they 
have  some  claim  on  the  nation. 

pe  of  60519.  Do  you  think  that  a  better  class  of  people 

Bcillors  for  would  go  on  to  your  county  committee  than  on  the  local 
nty  com-    Parish  Coimcil  ? — I  would  hope  so. 

60520.  Would  you  propose  to  co-opt  members  on  it 
who  woLild  not  like  to  stand  for  election,  but  who  would 
be  suitable  for  the  Board  for  various  reasons  ? — I  would 
have  no  objection  to  that.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  might  nominate  some  person. 

60521.  Yes,  or  the  coimty  itself  ? — Yes. 

60522.  You  don't  think  that  would  turn  on  political 
lines  ? — There  is  always  the  risk  of  that,  but  you  have  to 
face  that  as  it  is  just  now.  There  is  nothing  political  in 
telling  whether  a  person  is  to  get  5s.  or  6s.  a  week. 

6052o.  If  you  had  this  system  of  a  coimty  centre, 
what  would  you  propose  to  do?  Would  you  transfer 
in  any  way  the  control  of  the  medical  work  of  the  area  ? 
— Not  to  affect  the  medical  officer  of  the  county,  but 
merely  the  medical  work  in  connection  with  the  relief  of 
the  poor.  It  would  control  the  average  amoimt  paid  by 
local  boards  and  things  like  that. 

60524.  They  woidd  not  control  the  local  officer  of  the 
Parish  Comicil  ? — The  officer  of  the  Parish  Council  would 
be  siibject  to  the  regtdations  of  the  central  board. 

60525.  But  his  duties  would  otherwise  remain  as  at 
present  ? — Yes. 

60526.  Take  the  question  of  the  nursing  of  outdoor 
sick  poor.  Would  that  be  a  coimty  question  or  a  local 
question  ? — It  might,  or  it  might  not.  It  could  be  done 
in  either  way. 

60527.  I  wanted  just  to  see  how  your  body  would 
form  ? — There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  that. 

60528.  Would  you  put  into  their  hands  the  supervision 
of  boarded-out  cliildren? — Yes.  I  would  say  that  the 
central  board  ought  to  have  cognisance  of  anything  con- 
nected with  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

60529.  Then  casual  sick  houses ;  is  that  a  question 
you  would  take  up  in  your  central  board  ? — That  is  a 
part  of  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  at  present. 

60530.  But  would  you  treat  that  as  a  local  matter  ? — 
Yes,  always  subject  to  the  regulations. 

60531.  Is  it  your  general  impression  that  the  casual 
sick  houses  are  too  few  in  the  coimty? — No,  I  don't 
think  so.  My  attention  has  never  been  called  to  them, 
and  I  have  never  heard  any  complaint  about  them. 

60532.  Do  you  think  that  the  administration  of  the 
parochial  lodging-houses  would  come  under  your  hands  ? 
— Everything  in  coimection  with  the  poor  should  come. 

ommon  60533.  So  the  local  committee  would  admit  to  these 

odginghouses  institutions  and  the  county  board  would  control  them? — 
Yes.  I  must  say  that  my  opinion  is  that  the  fewer  of 
those  lodging-houses  the  better.  I  know  cases  where 
these  lodging-houses  have  been  a  nuisance  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

60534.  That  is  common  lodging-houses  ? — Yes.  I  know 
that  in  the  counties  where  parochial  lodging-houses  have 
been  introduced  they  have  been  a  nuisance.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  model  lodging-houses  in  Glasgow  has  been 
very  bad  as  regards  desertion.  My  firm  employs  a  con- 
siderable number  of  unskilled  labourers  for  pit  work,  and 
it  is  hideous  to  see  the  wives  running  to  the  model 
lodging-houses  to  get  hold  of  their  husbands.  It  is  very 
common  if  the  wife  and  husband  differ,  the  wife  knows 
perfectly  weU  where  to  find  her  husband,  and  still  she 
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applies  for  relief  as   a   deserted   wife,  although  her 
husband  is  just  round  the  comer. 

60535.  And  does  she  get  the  relief? — In  some  cases  she  lo  June  1907. 

does ;  and  that  is  why  I  say  that  deserted  wives  should   

only  get  the  offer  of  indoor  relief.  Common 

lodging  liouses 

60536.  Why  should  they  apply  to  tlie  Poor  Law  at  all  and  their 
with  the  view  of  getting  their  husbands  punished,  or  effect  on 
the  maintenance  from  the  husband  if  he  deseits  ?    Why  desertion, 
should  it  not  be  a  matter  of  reference  at  the  first  hand  to 

the  magistrate  ? — But  they  won't  do  it. 

60537.  Is  it  legal  to  do  it  ?— I  don't  know,  but  I  think 
it  must  be  legal.  No  doubt  my  wife  would  have  a  claim 
against  me  if  I  were  running  away  from  lier. 

60538.  Does  it  not  come  to  this,  that  the  maintenance 
being  at  issue,  there  is  a  reason  for  the  wife  going  to  the 
Poor  Law,  and  the  man  thinking  that  he  can  desert  without 
the  wife  suffering? — He  does  so. 

60539.  As  long  as  the  husband  has  that  view  and  there 
is  maintenance,  will  you  stop  desertion  ? — What  I  suggest 
is  that  we  should  have  power  to  apprehend  a  man  of  that 
kind  wherever  application  for  relief  is  made. 

60540.  Apart  from  the  maintenance? — Yes. 

60541.  And  you  think  that  the  Parish  Comicils  are  the 
right  persons  to  do  that  ? — Yes,  I  think  so  ;  if  they  are 
qualified  to  administer  relief,  they  are  qualified  to  con- 
sider that. 

60542.  Do  you  think,  in  the  bulk  of  the  cases  of  this 
kind  that  come  before  you,  the  husband  is  either 
punished  or  produces  the  maintenance,  or  do  the  greater 
number  of  them  get  off  scot-free  ? — By  far  the  greater 
number  of  them  get  off.  I  am  certain  I  am  stating  the 
fact  when  I  say  that  it  is  very  rare  indeed  that  we  can 
catch  the  husband. 

60543.  That  points  to  some  reason  for  amending  the 
law  or  the  practice  ? — Yes. 

60544.  With  regard  to  illegitimate  children,  do  you 
find  that  you  get  the  fatliers  punished  after  the  wife  has 
come  to  the  Poor  Law? — Very  rarely  indeed.  You 
cannot  get  evidence. 

60545.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  in  regard  to  Unmarried 
that  ? — I  say  in  mj"-  statement  that  only  indoor  relief  mothers, 
should  be  given  to  the  mothers  of  more   than  one 
illegitimate  child.    I  can  mention  the  case  of  an  in-and- 
out,  a  woman  who  got  into  our  poorhouse,  and  when  she 

was  out-  she  was  going  about  the  countiy  with  a  piper. 
She  comes  into  the  poorhouse  for  confinement,  and  then 
goes  out  again,  and  then  she  comes  back  again. 

60546.  You  think  your  suggestion  as  to  indoor  relief 
would  suffice  to  meet  that  difficulty  ? — Yes,  I  think 
where  it  has  been  fairly  weU  administered  it  has  had  a 
good  effect  on  the  reduction  of  illegitimacy.  I  have  not 
looked  into  the  Board  of  Supei-vision  returns  so  closely  as 
I  did  at  one  time,  but  they  looked  into  that  very  closely, 
and  it  had  very  marked  effect. 

60547.  You  don't   think  it  ought   to  be  a  police 
question  ? — Yes,  but  then  they  won't  do  it. 

60548.  Why  should  the  police  not  do  it  ? — Make  it  a 
police  offence  ;  but  who  is  to  initiate  it  ? 

60549.  Suppose  the  law  is  altered  so  that  someone 
initiates  it  ? — That  is  what  we  suggest. 

60550.  In  all  these  cases  it  is  necessary  that  in  the  first 
instance  the  persons  should  apply  to  you  for  relief  ? — Yes. 

60551.  Whereas  the  offence  in  itself  has  nothing  to  do 
necessarily  with  relief  ? — But  for  the  offence,  relief  woidd 
not  be  needed. 

60552.  With  regard  to  church  collections  in  Rutherglen,  Church  door 
the  sum  seems  very  small  as  returned  here.    From  the  charities  in 
church  collections  in  Rutherglen  j'ou  exiDcnd  £20  on  Rutherglen. 
relief  of  poor,  and  £144  on  other  purposes? — That  is 

the  Parish  Church  only.  I  am  not  a  member  of  that 
church,  and  I  don't  care  to  criticise.  The  rest  of  the 
£144  is  not  spent  on  relief  of  the  poor. 

60553.  Have  you  any  views  about  this  church  collection 
scheme  as  it  now  stands  ? — In  what  way  ? 

60554.  Do  you  think  that  it  should  be  extended  ?  I 
thought  from  what  you  said  you  were  aiming  at  something 
like  a  general  church  collection  support,  or  a  charity  support 
for  a  department  of  the  work  rather  outside  the  present 
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Mr  James    Poor  Law  ? — No ;  what  I  was  aiming  at  was  that  in  the 
Anderson,    administration  of  these  charities  they  should  be  imder 
10  June  1907.  some  check  to  prevent  them  overlaiiping.    For  instance, 

  I  don't  know  so  much  about  the  Parish  Church,  but  in 

my  own  church,  the  old  United  Presbyterian  Church,  we 
make  a  collection  at  eveiy  communion,  and  that  is  dis- 
tributed among  what  we  consider  the  desei-ving  poor,  but 
not  to  any  jDcrsons  in  receipt  of  relief.  The  object  is 
rather  to  keep  them  from  being  in  the  position  of  requir- 
ing relief. 

60555.  The  Church  authority  need  never  go  to  a  Poor 
Law  recipient  ? — They  need  not.  If  tlie  Parish  Council 
is  doing  its  duty  the  relief  granted  ought  to  be  such  that 
it  should  prevent  their  needing  to  get  anytliing  more. 
Li  my  opinion,  the  duty  of  the  Church  should  be  to  pre- 
vent them  sinking  into  that  position. 

60556.  It  would  be  further  necessary  that  each  church 
reported  to  every  other  church,  so  that  there  was  no 
overlapping  ? — Not  exactly,  because  the  members  of  each 
church  are  pretty  definitely  known.  I  know  every  indi- 
vidual member  in  my  own  congregation,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  ministers  of  the  different  congregations 
know  their  owii  members.  The  money  is  administered 
by  the  minister  and  the  kirk  session. 

60557.  Is  there  not  a  large  number  outside  the 
chttrches  ? — Unfortunately  there  is  a  very  large  number. 

60558.  And  a  large  number  of  those  that  get  relief  are 
outside  the  churches  ? — A  good  many. 

60559.  Do  not  the  churches  give  relief  to  those  in 
addition  to  their  own  members  ? — Yes,  and  that  is  the 
very  class  that  are  the  most  clamant. 

60560.  Should  you  not  have  a  registration  of  all  those 
receiving  relief  out  of  that  class,  so  as  to  prevent  over- 
lapping?— The  suggestion  made  was  that  there  should 
be  some  communication  between  the  Parochial  Board 
and  the  churches  as  to  these. 

60561.  That  seems  to  be  good  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it 
won't  show  what  the  churches  are  doing  outside  their 
own  body  if  the  cases  are  not  the  same  as  those  dealt 
with  by  the  Poor  Law  ? — As  a  rule,  the  churches  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  publishing  their  annual  reports. 
We  don't  publish  the  names  of  the  recipients,  but  we 
give  the  amounts,  and  it  is  from  the  report  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  that  I  got  these  figures. 

60562.  But  what  I  am  afraid  of  is,  that  even  though 
you  proposed  a  registration,  unless  the  churches  would 
give  the  registration  practically  of  their  o-wn  members, 
or  of  those  at  least  outside  their  membership,  whom  they 
were  helping,  we  should  not  get  any  further  ? — There  is 
a  difficulty  in  connection  with  that.  I  speak  of  my  o-wn 
church,  because  I  am  session  clerk,  and  I  know  the 
names  of  everyone  individually.  Some  of  the  other 
churches  will  do  the  same,  but  then  others  say  that 
all  outside  of  those  belong  to  us — that  is  the  class 
we  cannot  get  at,  and  that  is  the  class  that  shoidd  be 
looked  after  by  the  Parochial  Board. 

60563.  That  is  where  the  difficulty  arises? — There 
would  be  no  difficulty,  because  the  churches  could  make 
application  to  the  inspector,  and  they  would  at  once  get 
to  know  aU  the  persons  receiving  relief. 

60564.  Do  you  think  that  the  poorhouses  are  suitable 
places  for  all  kinds  of  cases,  or  is  the  classification  in- 
sufficient, so  that  it  rather  harms  the  character  of  those 
admitted  than  otherwise  ? — I  don't  know  the  structural 
details  of  many  poorhouses.  I  don't  see  that  there  would 
be  any  difficulty  in  any  I  do  know  in  the  way  of 
making  proper  provision  for  classification. 

Unemployed  60565.  {Professor  Smart.)  These  imemployed  experi- 
and  distress  ences  to  which  you  referred  were  before  the  town  distress 
committees,     committee  Avas  formed  ? — Yes. 

60566.  You  are  aware  that  in  the  distress  committee 
very  strict  investigations  are  made  as  to  the  circum- 
stances of  every  applicant  ? — I  am  aware  of  the  very 
opposite,  because  I  know  that  there  have  been  applica- 
tions made  by  our  own  workmen,  and  no  applications 
have  ever  come  to  me.  I  get  far  more  inquiries  from 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society  than  I  get  from  the  dis- 
tress committee. 

60567.  The  rule  is  to  make  apiDlication  at  once  to  the 
last  employer? — That  was  the  rule. 


I 


60568.  And  all  the  cases  I  have  seen  in  Glasgow  have  Unemployed 
adhered  to  that  rule  ? — I  cannot  contradict  that,  but  I  am  and  distress 
afraid  it  is  not  the  case.  committees. 

60569.  Do  you  refer  to  the  distress  committee  in  Glas- 
gow ? — Yes,  that  class  of  our  workers  comes  mostly  from 
Glasgow. 

60570.  Workers  throwing  up  their  place  one  day  and 
applying  to  the  distress  committee  the  next  day  is  impos- 
sible in  Glasgow? — I  cannot  tell.  I  would  not  like  to 
say  so,  but  I  know  that  that  took  place. 

60571.  Such  a  thing  would  be  found  out  at  once  ? — 
This  man  was  working  with  them  for  a  few  months. 

60572.  But  that  was  before  the  distress  committee  was 
formed  ? — But  it  was  the  same  committee,  I  think. 

60573.  It  was  two  years  ago  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  think  the 
membership  of  the  committee  is  still  jpretty  much  the 
same.  Of  course,  I  would  not  like  to  make  a  strong 
statement  on  that,  because  I  do  not  know  ;  but  that  is  my 
impression. 

60574.  I  suppose  you  would  agree  that  it  is  better 
that  there  should  be  a  permanent  distress  committee 
than  that  there  should  be  these  intermittent  attempts  to 
find  work  ? — My  suggestion  would  meet  that,  because  if 
it  was  known  that  this  council — call  it  any  name  you 
like — was  found  to  be  a  committee  to  which  all  cases  of 
distress  oi^ght  to  apply,  then  the  object  would  be  met. 

60575.  You  allude  to  the  electric  cars  running  from  Social  and 
Glasgow  to  Rutherglen.    Have  you  found  that  they  have  industrial 
any  effect  on  the  housing  in  Rutherglen — have  they  led  conditions  of 
to  overcrowding  and  the  forming  of  slums  ? — No,  the  old  Rutliergleii. 
houses  of  Rutherglen  are  pretty  well  let,  and  there  is 

very  little  of  what  you  would  term  slum  property.  The 
old  houses  have  nearly  all  disappeared,  and  the  houses 
are  now  practically  all  new.  Another  thing  that  has  led 
to  these  people  coming  from  Glasgow  has  been  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  coal  workings.  When  they  were  working 
minerals  they  could  not  put  up  houses,  but  now  there  is 
perfect  freedom  to  build,  and  they  are  building  now  in 
spite  of  the  general  slackness. 

60576.  You  think  that  your  municipal  regulations  in 
Rutherglen  are  strict  enough  to  prevent  the  manufacture 
of  slums  ? — Yes. 

60577.  The  number  of  unlet  houses  in  Glasgow  suggests 
that  the  population  is  going  to  the  suburbs  ? — Yes. 

60578.  That  means  that  if  similar  strict  regulations 
are  not  taken  as  regards  building  you  will  have  a  similar 
slum  area  round  Glasgow  ? — Yes ;  but  I  have  nothing 
but  praise  for  the  Rutherglen  Corporation  in  that 
respect. 


60579.  In  the  note  to  paragraph  13  (h)  you  make  a 
proposal  which,  I  think,  is  put  before  us  for  the  first 
time  :  that  pawnbrokers  and  spirit  dealers  should  not  sit 
on  the  local  bodies  ? — Yes,  I  have  very  distinct  opinions 
on  that. 

60580.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  a  practical  pro- 
posal ? — Perfectly. 

60581.  Do  you  think  you  would  be  supported  by  any 
body  of  public  opinion  ? — Yes. 

60582.  In  regard  to  both  pawnbrokers  and  spirit 
dealers  ? — Yes  ;  I  may  say  that  I  am  not  a  teetotaller. 

60583.  You  think  that  public  opinion  is  ripe  for  that  ? 
— Yes,  in  connection  with  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

60584.  This  is  the  first  time  the  proposal  has  been 
put  before  us  ? — I  think,  if  you  will  consider  it,  you  will 
see  that  it  is  quite  good. 

60585.  I  shall  certainly  consider  it.  It  would  be 
rather  a  drastic  proposal ;  it  will  mean  disfranchising  a 
particidar  trade? — Not  more  drastic  than  as  regards 
anyone  having  relatives  receiving  relief. 

60586.  Yes,  it  would  be  a  particular  trade  ? — Yes,  but 
that  particular  trade  has  more  to  do  with  the  making  of 
these  people  than  anything  else.  There  is  another  thing 
that  I  have  thought  about,  and  that  is  as  regards  persons 
who  have  not  paid  their  rates  between  the  elections. 
We  find  when  we  have  meetings  to  consider  the 
exemptions,  certain  members  take  a  note  of  those  who 
are  exempted  or  are  claiming  exemption,  and  they 
contrive  to  get  their  poor  rates  paid.    The  poor  rates 
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I  nbrokers,  are  paid  when  tlie  other  rates  are  left  unpaid,  for  the 
spit  dealers,  veiy  purpose  of  keeping  them  on  the  parliamentaiy 
IB  others  to  voters  l  oU,  and  the  municipal  as  well.    When  there  is  a 
xompt      chance  of  a  general  election  coming  on,  we  find  that  we 
'i  iiisterui    ^^^^  collect  our  arrears  much  better.    Now,  I  am  certain 
Law'  ^^'^^  made  obligatoiy  tliat  all  persons  were  to  be 

clear  oF  their  arrears  it  would  cut  off  a  great  many  of 
the  undesirables  of  whom  neither  political  party  is  the 
better.    It  is  not  a  question  of  politics  at  all. 

60587.  You  would  also  exclude  anyone  having  rela- 
tives in  receipt  of  relief  ? — Yes. 

60588.  You  mean  the  sons  and  daughters  ? — Yes. 

60589.  You  woidd  not  go  beyond  that  ? — No,  I  don't 
think  so.  I  think  I  woidd  leave  uncles  and  cousins 
alone,  but  certainly  I  would  apply  that  to  sons  and 
daughters,  and  fatliers  and  mothers. 

60590.  That  woidd  not  entail  any  hardship  ? — No,  I 
■  don't  think  so. 

ilicants  for     60591.  (Mr  Chandler.)  In  paragraph  8  there  is  one 
in  point  I  should  like  to  be  clear  upon.    You  describe  a 

Mjmeiits  number  of  classes  which  give  you  considerable  difficidty 
when  applying  for  relief,  amongst  which  you  mention 
Arkmen's  persons  in  receipt  of  payments  vmder  the  Workmen's 
;  ipeiLsation  Compensation  Act? — Yes,  I  am  glad  you  have  men- 
A .  tioned  that. 

60592.  You  don't  mean  injured  persons  who  are  in 
receipt  of  the  maximum  amount,  which  woidd  be  50  per 
cent,  of  their  ordinaiy  wages  ? — Yes. 

60593.  You  mean  that  class  ? — Yes. 

60594.  Do  they  apply  for  relief  ?— Yes. 

60595.  And  did  you  grant  it  ? — It  was  twice  granted 
under  protest  by  myself.  I  know  that  applications  have 
been  made. 

60596.  So  a  person  in  receipt  of  half  of  his  ordinary 
wages  is  granted  relief?— Yes.  Apjilication  has  been 
made  on  the  ground  that  Ids  compensation  was  not 
adequate. 

60597.  (i¥r  Patten-MacDougaU.)  Are  there  many  cases 
of  that  kind  ? — I  should  not  like  to  say  that  tliere  are.  I 
know  that  there  were  two  granted  in  spite  of  my 
protest.  I  entered  my  dissent.  There  have  been  appli- 
cations in  several  cases. 

60598.  Your  Parish  Council  consists  of  nineteen 
members  ? — Yes,  eighteen  or  nineteen. 

60599.  And  you  say  that  the  personnel  is  satisfactory  ? 
— I  think  it  is  superior  to  that  of  most  committees  I 
know  of. 

60600.  At  any  rate,  in  the  present  condition  of  things, 
the  election  eveiy  three  years  has  worked  well  in 
Ruthergleu? — It  has  worked  weU  enough,  but  I  don't 
think  it  is  an  ideal  method.  It  woidd  be  better  if  one- 
third  or  one-half  were  to  retire  each  year. 

60601.  Supposing  one-third  of  the  council  retired  each 
year,  do  you  think  it  woidd  lead  to  better  administration  ? 
— Yes,  it  would  lead  to  continuity  of  policy  at  any  rate. 
I  have  been  long  connected  with  parochial  work,  and 
under  the  old  system  of  annual  election  I  have  seen  very 
many  changes.  I  must  say  that  eveiy  board  that  came 
in,  came  in  with  the  intention  of  being  good  to  the  poor ; 
but  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  months'  exj^erieuce  they 
very  much  modified  their  opinions  as  to  how  far  that 
could  be  done.  I  think  if  we  could  maintain  continuity 
of  policy  we  woidd  get  into  general  lines. 

60602.  Woidd  you  propose  that  change  for  all  parish 
councils  or  only  for  burglial  parishes  of  sufficient  size,  or 
have  you  sufficient  experience  to  lead  you  to  have  any 
opinion  on  that  ? — I  am  thinldng  of  my  own  Parish 
Coiuicil. 

60603.  And  bodies  of  larger  size  ? — Yes. 

stem  of  60604.  You  suggest  that  the  appeal  to  the  sheriff 

peal  to        should  be  dispensed  with  ? — Yes. 
eriff  and 

abolition.  60605.  You  told  the  chairman  about  that.  Is  that  at 
aU  because  you  have  not  got  a  sheriff  sitting  in  Ruther- 
glen  ? — He  sits  in  Glasgow,  which  is  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood . 

60606.  Have  you  many  appeals  to  Glasgow  ? — Not  a 
great  many. 

60607.  Is  that  because  the  sheriff  is  not  sitting  in 


Rutherglen  ? — No.  An  applicant  may  have  been  refused  Mr  James 
by  the  inspector  and  the  local  committee,  and  he  will  Anderson. 

make  an  appeal  to  the  slieriff.    In  every  case  of  that   : 

kind  the  sheriff  just  naturally  grants  interim  relief.  June  1907. 

60608.  Why  do  you  object  to  that  appeal  ? — Because  System  of 

I  think  the  Local  Government  Board  is  far  better.  ^f^^^^}  , 

snenfi  and 

60609.  Is  there  not  this  consideration  :   that  an  ap-  its  abolition, 
plicant  refused  relief  may  take  the  case  to  Glasgow  and 

go  to  the  sheriff  court  at  once,  and  the  sheriff  may  deal 
with  it  M'ithin  a  few  hours  ? — Yes ;  but  where  anyone 
appeals  fi-om  our  decision  we  continue  the  relief  until 
the  result  of  the  appeal. 

60610.  Your  practice  is  that  where  you  are  informed 
that  an  appeal  is  to  be  taken  to  the  sheriff  you  continue 
to  give  relief  ? — Yes. 

60611.  Until  the  case  is  disposed  of? — No,  the  sheriff 
orders  interim  relief,  and  we  put  them  on  the  roll  at 
a  certain  sum,  and  then  let  them  take  an  appeal  to 
the  Local  Government  Board. 

60612.  You  think  that  the  appeal  to  the  sheiiff  shoidd 
be  done  away  ? — Yes. 

60613.  And  the  Local  Government  Board  should  be 
substituted  in  place  of  the  sheriff  ? — Yes. 

60614.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  an  objection  to  that 
proposal  that  the  Local  Government  Board  are  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  could  not  deal  with  a  case  of  that  kind  so 
quickly  as  the  slieriff  does  ? — They  would  have  an  appeal 
to  the  central  committee  in  the  first  place. 

60615.  Do  I  understand  that  when  you  say  that  the  Uniformity 
audit  shall  apply  to  all  expenditure  and  shall  be  imiform,  of  audit, 
you  mean  that  the  auditor  shall  review  decisions  of  your 

relief  committees  ? — Yes. 

60616.  Do  you  think  it  is  practicable  that  he  shall 
take  into  consideration  the  circumstances  of  each  ap- 
plicant and  say  whether  the  relief  given  by  the  Parish 
Coimcil  is  adequate  or  not  ? — No  ;  but  if  he  saw  that 
relief  had  been  granted  against  the  regadations  of  the 
central  board,  then  that  should  be  disallowed. 

60617.  Would  that  not  necessitate  a  very  full  inquiry 
into  each  individual  case  ? — No ;  because  it  would  very 
soon  work  in  this  way,  that  if  a  member  of  the  board 
saw  what  he  thought  to  be  a  breach  of  the  regxilations  he 
could  dissent,  and  these  dissents  could  be  considered. 

60618.  Do  you  think  that  public  opinion  would  support 
you  in  that  ? — I  don't  know  whether  it  would  or  not,  but 
I  think  it  is  right  all  the  same. 

60619.  The  general  siijjierintendents  of  the  Local  Inspection  by 
Government  Board  visit  each  parish  very  frequently  bocal  Govern- 
as  you  know  ?— Yes.  Board. 

60620.  And  it  is  their  duty  to  look  over  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Parish  Council  for  the  preceding  term  ? — 
Yes. 

60621.  Tliey  themselves  examine  the  amount  of 
relief  that  has  been  given  and  they  go  into  such 
questions,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  report  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  ? — Yes. 

60622.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  is  a  better  system 
than  any  suggestion  that  the  auditor  should  do  this  ? — Yes, 
but  I  have  known  cases  in  which  tlie  direct  instruction 
of  the  general  superintendent  has  been  gone  against. 
The  practice  of  the  Board  is  to  direct  attention  to  certain 
cases.  Now  I.  have  known  the  instructions  of  the  Board 
come  down  and  the  members  of  the  relief  committee  tell 
us  not  to  bother  our  heads  about  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

60623.  You  think  they  would  pay  more  attention  to 
the  auditor  ? — Yes,  if  they  had  to  pay. 

60624.  The  effect  of  that  would  be  that  they  would  be 
surcharged  for  the  amount  of  relief  that  is  given  beyond 
what  is  proper  ? — Yes. 

60625.  Do  you  thirds  that  would  work  ? — Yes,  it  would 
act  as  a  check. 

60626.  You  have  had  very  considerable  experience  of 
the  settlement  question  in  Rutherglen  ? — Yes,  but  the 
litigation  you  i-efer  to  was  not  in  my  time. 

60627.  Can  you  tell  me  what  has  been  the  cost  to  Question  of 
Rutherglen  parish  of  cases  of  settlement  during  the  last  settlement. 
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Mr  James  six  or  eight  years  ? — No,  but  it  has  been  veiy  consider- 
Anderson.  able 

10  June  1907.  60628.  You  are  aware  that  one  case  went  to  the  Hoiise 
„    '7.      f     of  Lords  ? — Yes,  I  thinJt  they  were  justified  in  that. 

Settlement.        60629.  Do  you  know  what  the  cost  of  that  case  was? 

— No,  but  that  is  just  a  type  of  case  in  which  local 
boards  are  almost  concussed  by  tlie  large  city  boards. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Glasgow  tried  to  laully  us  there. 

60630.  You  are  of  opinion  that  settlement  questioiis 
should  be  brought  before  the  Local  Government  Board 
for  arbitration  ? — No  ;  I  must  say  that  I  thini  that  where 


there  are  any  questions  of  law  of  any  kind  we  are  better  Question  of 
to  depend  upon  the  courts  of  the  country.  Taking  it  all  Settlement, 
over,  the  expenditure  in  law  over  Scotland  has  not  been 
very  large.  The  law  expenses  include  conveyances  and 
eveiy  sort  of  lawyer's  charge,  as  you  know — it  has  not 
aU  been  spent  on  litigation.  If  the  Local  Government. 
Board  had  to  start  a  department  of  that  kind,  they  could 
not  do  the  work  any  cheaper  than  the  law  courts.  My 
experience  of  arbitration  outside  the  parochial  board 
altogether  has  not  been  very  favourable.  I  would  rather 
go  to  court  and  get  a  decision  there  than  go  to  an 
arbiter. 


! 

Mr  D.  M'Naught,  called  and  examined. 
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60631.  {Chairman.)  You  are  Chairman  of  Cuninghame 
Combination  Poorhouse,  and  a  member  of  Kilmaurs 
Parish  Council  ? — Yes. 

60632.  You  have  been  kind  enough  to  prepare  a  state- 
ment, which  we  shaU  take  in  as  your  evidence  ? — Thank 
you. 

{The  witness  suhmitted  the  following  statement.) 

1.  I  was  acting  InsjDector  of  Poor  in  thi.s  parish  during 
the  year  1866  and  part  of  1867.  I  was  a  member  of  the  old 
Parochial  Board  from  1867  to  the  date  of  its  abolition.  I 
have  been  a  member  of  the  Parish  Council  since  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Act.  I  have  been  chairman  of  the  Cuninghame 
Combination  Poorhouse  for  the  last  eleven  years. 

2.  In  the  northern  or  Kilmaurs  division  of  the  parish, 
the  industries  are  Factory  boot  and  shoemaking,  hosiery, 
and  to  some  extent,  employment  in  the  railway  workshops 
at  Kilmarnock,  24  miles  di.stant.  In  the  southern  or  Cross- 
house  division,  the  industry  is  mining  almost  exclusively. 
The  population  is  a  working-class  one,  with  the  usual  pro- 
portion of  farmers  and  agricultural  servants. 

3.  The  method  of  administering  relief  is  essentially  the 
same  as  in  other  parts  of  Scotland ,  The  parish  is  one  of  the 
units  of  the  Cuninghame  Combination.  Perhaps  one 
peculiarity  is  that  a  local  poorhouse  of  small  dimensions 
has  been  in  operation  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years.  A 
fever  hospital,  built  by  order  of  the  defunct  Board  of 
Supervision,  passed  to  the  care  of  the  County  Council  by 
provision  of  the  Local  Government  Act  (1889),  but  that  body, 
having  discovered  it  to  be  a  kind  of  "white  elephant," 
handed  it  back  to  the  Parish  Council,  at  a  nominal  price, 
about  seven  or  eight  years  ago.  Since  then  it  has  haeii 
utilised  as  a  '•  Home "  ior  our  more  deserving  aged  male 
paupers  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief,  but  with  no  one  to 
take  projjer  care  of  them.  A  female  caretaker  is  in  charge, 
whose  remuneration  is  free  quarters  in  the  building  and  a 
small  sum  per  week,  whicli  varies  according  to  the  number 
of  infirm  cases  on  hand.  The  inmates  are  allowed  their 
liberty,  and  our  outdoor  relief  is  supplemented  by  what 
the  relatives  may  feel  inclined  to  do  in  the  way  of  assistance. 
At  present  we  have  three  inmates  in  the  "  Honie,"  and  we 
have  never  had  more  than  six.  No  females  have  yet  been 
admitted.  Part  of  the  "Home"  is  let,  the  rent  being 
applied  to  the  upkeep  of  the  building. 

4.  Outdoor  relief,  in  my  opinion,  is  preferable  in  all 
cases  of  "  honest  poverty,"  both  on  economic  and  general 
grounds.  Indoor  relief  is  a  necessity  as  a  corrective  to 
bogus  and  undeserving  applications. 

5.  The  persons  applying  for  relief  are  of  the  artisan  and 
labouring  classes. 

6.  Pauperism  is  caused  by  age  and  infirmity  ;  death  of 
the  breadwinner  ;  wife  desertion  ;  disease  and  accidents  (the 
latter  not  so  much  in  evidence  of  late  years) ;  dissolute  and 
improvident  habits. 

7.  The  first  Parish  Council  here  was  composed  of  one 
clergyman,  one  parochial  schoolmaster,  one  boot  and  shoe 
manufacturer,  one  grocer  and  grain  merchant,  one  weaver 
one  ex-pupil  teacher,  four  miners,  and  one  railway  signal- 
man. The  present  Council  consists  of  one  farmer,  one 
paro(;liial  schoolmaster,  one  commercial  traveller,  one  boot 
factor,  one  railway  employee,  two  co-operative  store  officials, 
and  four  miners  or  ex-miners. 

Effect  of  relief  8.  The  question  as  to  the  expediency  and  probable  effect 
to  able-  of  giving  able-bodied  persons  a  claim  to  parochial  relief  as 

bodied.  I  take  it,  raises  the  problem  of  the  unemployed.    "  Able- 

bodied  persons "  ought  not  to  have  a  "claim  to'imrochial 
relief  "  for  many  reasons.    It  would  tend  to  render permaneyit 
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what  is  essentially  transient  or  periodic,  to  encourage 
laziness  and  loafing,  and  to  pauperise  "the  man  of  inde- 
pendent mind."  A  special  local  rate  would,  in  my  opinion, 
have  similar  effects.  The  causes  of  unemployment  should  be 
sedulously  sought  for,  and  any  relief  granted  should  be,  as 
far  as  possible,  from  imperial  sources. 

9.  My  experience  has  been  practically  confined  to  rural  Suitability  of 
localities.    The  parochial  area  is,  in  my  opinion,  quite  large  existing  Poor 
enough  for  efficient  administration.    As  a  taxation  area.  Law  areas, 
it  may,  in  individual  cases,  bear  inequitably  on  the  rate- 
payer, but  that  is  more  or  less  true  of  all  local  taxation. 

10.  With  regard  to  reforms  in  the  law  suggested  by 
experience,  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  : — 

(o)  The  law  of  settlement  absorbs  so  much  of  the 
time  and  resources  of  Parish  Councils  that  it  might 
with  advantage  be  simplified  on  equitable  lines. 

(6)  Poorhouses  seem  to  have  drifted  from  their  Abuse  of 
first  intention.    The  "wastrels"  who  find  asylum  poorhouses 
there  during  their  slack  season  on  medical  certifica- 
tion should  be  more  thoroughly  looked  after,  and 
dealt  with  more  after  the  methods  which  obtain  in 
the  English  workhouses. 

60633.  {Chairman.)  You  have  had  an  exceptional 
experience  of  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law, 
because  you  were  for  some  time  an  inspector  of  poor ; 
you  have  been  a  member  of  the  parochial  board,  and 
you  are  now  chairman  of  the  Cuninghame  Combination 
Poorhouse,  and  also  a  member  of  the  Kilmaurs  Parish 
Council  ? — Yes. 

60634.  What  is  the  size  of  Kilmaurs  parish? — The 
population  of  the  parish  will  be  about  3,600  or  3,700. 
The  poj)ulation  of  the  village  of  Kilmaurs  is  about  1,500. 

60635.  How  large  is  the  area  of  the  combination  ? — 
It  comprehends  the  most  of  Cuninghame,  the  north 
division  of  Ayrshire,  with  the  exception  of  Largs,  which 
joined  us  to  a  certain  extent,  but  not  altogether.  There 
are  eighteen  parishes  in  the  combination. 

60636.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  describe  to  me  the  Procedurt^  o) 
method  of  giving  relief  in,  say,  the  parish  of  Kilmaurs  ?  applicants  for 
I  assume  that  applications  are  made  to  the  inspector,  i'*^hef. 

and  he  calls  in  the  medical  officer  to  his  assistance,  and 
gives  interim  relief,  and  then  it  comes  up  for  review  to 
the  coimcil.  Is  the  review  by  the  whole  council  ? — Yes, 
every  month  at  our  monthly  meetings. 

60637.  How  does  the  system  work  ?  Are  the  decisions 
of  the  inspector  generally  approved  of  ? — Yes.  We  have 
general  rough  rules  for  him  to  go  by.  If  a  widow 
applies,  then  he  knows  the  scale  of  relief,  and  he  grants 
that  usually.  All  the  new  applications  come  up  at  the 
meeting  of  the  council  after  the  other  business  has  been 
disposed  of. 

60638.  You  have  been  a  member  of  this  Parish 
Council  for  some  time  ? — Yes,  since  the  Act  came  into 
operation. 

60639.  Are  the  elections  fought  on  party  lines  ? — No.  Political 
There  was  an  attempt  made  to  do  that  at  the  first  influence  on 


election,  but  I  hold  a  very  strong  ojjinion  that  no 
imperial  politics  ought  to  interfere,  and  we  challenged 
the  party  that  wished  to  imi  on  these  lines,  and  defeated 
them.    There  has  been  notliing  of  that  kind  since. 

60640.  May  I  assume  that  relief  has  been  more  or  less 
administered  on  much  the  same  principles  and  lines  for 
many  years  past  ? — Yes,  on  the  old  lines  of  the  parochial 
board. 
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lical  60641.  What  is  your  old  scale  ? — 3s.  for  an  old  niau 

enoe  on  or  an  old  woman.    In  the  case  of  a  widow  able  to  work, 

^ons  of  we  give  her  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  for  each  child.    We  judge 

cillors.  each  case  on  its  own  merits. 

60642.  You  have  got  a  local  poorhouse  to  which  you 
send  more  deserving  cases,  persons  either  unable  to  look 
after  themselves  or  persons  that  you  would  be  reluctant 
to  send  to  the  ordinaiy  poorhouse  ? — Yes. 

60643.  Does  that  work  well  ? — Yes,  exceedingly  well. 

60644.  What  is  the  difference  in  cost  per  week  ? — I  got 
the  inspector  to  give  me  the  exact  figures.  The  cost  comes 
out  at  5s.  6d.  per  week  each.  That  includes  everything — 
feu-duty,  insurance,  rates,  coals,  bedding,  clothing,  white- 
washing, cleaning,  f)ainting,  alteration,  and  new  water 
supply.  The  cost  would  have  been  less  if  we  had  not 
had  one  individual  in  this  house,  a  poor  man  not  a 
lunatic,  but  fatuous,  a  man  that  we  had  had  in  the 
asylum  and  brought  back,  and  we  give  him  6s.  6d.  The 
other  man  is  a  blind  man,  who  was  out  in  the  South 
Afi'ican  War  and  lost  his  sight,  and  we  give  him  4s.  a 
week.  There  is  another  man  belonging  to  the  village  to 
whom  we  give  3s.  a  week.  These  are  the  only  inmates 
we  have  just  now. 

60645.  That  includes  eveiything? — Yes. 

60646.  Is  the  building  your  own  ? — Yes. 

60647.  How  does  that  contrast  with  the  charge  made, 
assuming  you  sent  them  to  the  Cuninghame  Combina- 
tion Poorhouse  ? — About  6d.  less.  The  cost  in  the 
Cuninghame  Combination  Poorhouse  is  about  6s.  a  week. 
Of  course  the  lunatics  C06t  more. 

60648.  Would  that  include  any  charge  for  interest  on 
capital  outlay? — It  includes  everything. 

ferage  cost  60649.  6s.  is  only  the  cost  of  maintenance? — No; 
hjmates  of  the  maintenance  is  3s.  S-^d.,  or  something  like  that.  I 
tIiousc.  find  from  the  auditor's  report  that  the  maintenance  in 
the  general  poorhouse  is  3s.  5-jd.,  in  the  hospital  it  is 
5s.  2^d.,  and  in  the  asylum  it  is  4s.  lid.  per  inmate  per 
week.  Each  parish  when  it  joins  becomes  the  possessor 
of  so  many  billets,  and  upon  that  our  management 
charges  are  made.  The  auditor  states  that  the  average 
cost  per  billet,  after  deducting  grant-in-aid,  etc.,  in  terms 
of  the  agreement,  has  been  27s.  Sid.  per  quarter,  and 
after  deducting  management,  including  Largs  and 
Cawdor,  it  is  27s.  2d.  per  quarter.  I  have  a  return  here 
fi-om  the  clerk  giving  the  average  weekly  cost  per  head 
of  the  ordinary  inmates,  and  it  is  as  follows  : — 
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The  average  weekly  cost  for  education  is  Id.  That  works 
out  to  £15,  2s.  3d.  per  aimum  for  each  pauper.  The  cost 
for  the  pauper  Imiatics  is  £21,  5s.  9d.  per  annum. 

60650.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  your  scale  of  expen- 
diture varies  as  follows : — the  cheajiest  is  the  outdoor 
relief,  then  comes  the  limited  number  of  persons  in  this 
house,  and  then  the  poorhouse  ? —  Yes. 

60651.  This  little  house  has  worked  well?  —  Yes. 
Without  boasting,  I  may  say  that  it  was  my  idea.  It 
was  erected  under  the  late  Board  of  Supei-vision  as  a  fever 
hospital,  and  it  was  never  of  any  practical  use.  When 
the  County  Comrcil  was  created,  somehow  or  other  it  had 
to  go  over  compulsorily  to  them.  They  had  no  use  for  it 
and  they  had  to  pay  the  feu-duty  and  upkeep.  They 
brought  it  before  the  Parish  Council  and  offered  to  sell  it 
back  again,  but  we  said  we  woxdd  not  buy  what  we  had 
erected  ourselves.  They  said  that  we  must  purchase  it, 
and  they  put  on  a  nominal  sum,  £70,  which  we  consented 
to  pay  if  they  gave  us  it  in  the  form  of  a  deduction  of  a 
sanitaiy  rate.  So  really  we  got  it  back,  and  it  has  worked 
exceedingly  well.  I  am  in  favour  of  outdoor  relief  wher- 
ever practicable,  and  I  would  only  send  to  the  poorhouse 
when  compelled.  You  see  an  old  man  or  an  old  woman 
brought  up  in  the  village,  and  I  think  it  is  craelty  to 
send  them  to  the  poorhouse ;  but  when  there  is  no  one 
left  to  take  charge  of  them,  that  is  the  difficidty.  Now 
this  has  solved  the  problem.    We  have  a  woman  in  that 


house  who  *  is  at  present  getting  outdoor  relief  herself, 
and  it  works  very  well.  They  are  their  own  masters,  and 
tliey  get  walking  about  the  village  and  enjoying  them- 
selves in  a  kind  of  way,  and  their  relatives  assist  them. 

60652.  Is  not  this  scheme  one  which  if  they  have  any 
furniture  oi-  anything  of  that  kind,  it  can  be  moved  in  ? — 
Yes.  We  had  one  case  of  that.  I  think  they  sell  their 
furniture  before  going  there,  but  we  had  a  very  decent 
old  weaver  who  took  in  his  furniture  and  lived  there  for 
many  years  quite  happily. 

60653.  Has  it  been  in  contemplation  to  increase  this 
form  of  accommodation  ? — No.  We  have  never  admitted 
any  females.  We  have  had  as  many  as  six  men  in  it, 
and  I  think  that  is  quite  enoiigh  for  a  rural  district  like 
Kilmaurs.  We  have  never  found  tliat  we  require  more 
accommodation  than  that. 

60654.  You  are  opposed  to  giving  to  able-bodied  a  Relief  to 
claim  to  relief  on  the  ground  that  it  would  render  per-  able-bodied, 
manent  what  in  your  judgment  should  be  evanescent  ? — 

Yes.    I  think  it  is  outside  the  Poor  Law  altogether. 

60655.  And  a  special  local  rate  would  have  similar 
effects  ? — Yes. 

60656.  You  mean  a  rate  independent  of  the  Poor  Law  ? 
— Yes.  Supposing  there  was  a  special  rate,  a  decent 
tradesman  might  labour  all  his  life  and  still  be  called  a 
pauper.  It  does  not  matter  whether  it  is  a  special  rate 
or  not,  he  would  be  jDointed  at  as  existing  on  the  rates. 
I  think  it  shoidd  come  from  the  imperial  resources,  so 
that  there  should  be  no  taint  on  a  decent  man. 

60657.  Going  on  to  your  suggestions,  you  woidd  like  Settlement, 
to  get  rid,  as  far  as  you  can,  of  the  disputes  arising  out 

of  the  law  of  settlement,  but  you  woidd  not  abolish  it 
altogether? — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  It  would  still  come 
in  eveu  although  you  had  extended  areas.  The  most  of 
our  time  is  taken  up  with  the  inspector  reading  his 
particulars,  and  it  sometimes  comes  to  be  a  qiiestion  of 
days.  Then  we  sometimes  go  to  the  sheriff,  and  it  is  veiy 
unsatisfactory  all  through.  I  think  a  department  shoidd 
be  opened  in  the  Local  Government  Board.  We  have  legal 
members  there  already,  and  their  opinion  is  as  valuable 
as  that  of  any  sheriff.  Their  decisions  shoidd  be  final. 
I  do  not  think  we  woidd  better  ourselves  by  going  to  the 
Court  of  Session.  The  decisions  are  usually  given  by 
the  sheriffs  in  the  counties.  Now,  the  legal  officers 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  are  surely  quite  ecpial  to 
sheriffs. 

60658.  Passing  on  to  the  function  of  the  poorhouse,  you  Difficulty  of 
thinlc  that  the  wastrels  and  others  of  that  class  who  get  dealing  with 
in  on  a  medical  certificate,  ought  to  be  more  thoroughly  vagrants, 
looked  after? — Yes. 

60659.  I  suppose  what  you  would  wish  would  be,  if 
practicable,  to  have  a  better  classification  ? — That  would 
not  cure  it.  What  I  mean  to  say  here  is,  that  when 
your  wastrel  comes  into  the  poorhouse,  he  comes  in  with 
a  medical  certificate,  and  we  cannot  keep  him  out.  He 
comes  to  the  gate  and  he  is  bound  to  be  admitted.  In  a 
great  many  cases,  when  he  once  gets  in  he  drops  out  of 
count  altogether.  The  parish  that  is  liable  bothers  its 
head  no  more  with  him,  and,  as  a  inle,  neither  the 
governor  nor  the  medical  officer  bothers  his  head.  Some- 
times a  man  coming  in  with  a  very  slight  ailment — he 
may  have  been  lying  outside  for  a  night — stays  in  for 
months. 

60660.  Does  not  the  medical  officer  examine  him 
periodically  ? — He  ought  to  do  so,  but  where  there  is  a 
visiting  medical  officer  you  cannot  expect  him  to  give  a 
great  deal  of  his  time.  Our  man  gets  £100  a  year,  but 
at  first  he  got  £60  or  £70.  Now  he  cannot  afford  the  time 
that  is  necessary  to  do  our  work.  He  has  to  go  over  100 
inmates  in  the  hospital,  he  has  90  lunatics  to  look  after, 
and  then  he  has  the  aged  and  infirm  in  the  ordinary 
wards. 


60661.  How  large  are  you? — We  are  licensed  for  479 
and  99  pauper  lunatics. 

60662.  You  have  no  resident  medical  officer  ? — No.  I 
may  state  that  our  governor  died  recently,  and  we  are 
going  in  now  for  a  medical  superintendent,  joining  the 
two  offices  of  governor  and  medical  officer  both  on  the 
groimds  of  efficiency  and  humanity. 

60663.  You  think  that  the  parochial  area  is  large 
enough  for  efficient  administration.    I  assume  you  mean 
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the  administration  of  relief  and  dealing  with  applicants  ? 
— Yes.  It  is  imperative  that  everj^  case  should  be 
known ;  we  should  know  everything  about  it.  I  think 
whatever  change  takes  place  you  shordd  recommend 
SuitabiHty  of  that  that  imit  stand  as  it  is  at  present,  because  it  is 
existing  areas,  exceedingly  well  done. 

60664.  Might  it  not  be  possible  to  continue  the  unit 
for  pur2:)0ses  of  hearing  applications,  and  combine  it  or 
include  it  in  a  large  area  for  other  institutions? — Yes. 
I  think  the  county  council  gives  us  a  hint  there.  You 
have  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  the  whole  county, 
and  then  there  are  subordinates  imder  him  for  each  of 
the  districts.  1  think  it  would  be  possible  to  have  one 
responsible  man,  and  under  liim  the  parish  clerks  or 
inspectors  of  poor.  That  would  unite  and  combine  the 
whole  into  one. 

60665.  Speaking  generally,  you  have  not  much  fault 
to  find  with  the  system  of  Poor  Law  administration  in 
Scotland? — No,  except  that  it  is  hard  that  one  parish 
may  have  a  rate  of  Is.,  and  across  the  border  j^ou  may 
have  another  parish  with  a  poor  rate  of  4d.  Something- 
should  be  done  to  equalise  that. 

60666.  Do  you  want  to  add  anything  to  your  state- 
ment?— Yes.  When  I  replied  to  the  circular  that  I 
received,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  give  short  categorical 
answers  to  the  questions,  but  there  are  one  or  two  things 
that  have  occurred  to  me.  I  am  asked  to  appear  here 
on  behalf  of  tlie  directors  of  the  Ciminghame  Poorhouse. 
We  liad  a  meeting,  and  I  was  asked  to  bring  certain 
things  before  you.  The  first  thing  is  the  parliamentaiy 
disfranchisement  of  men  who  have  either  not  paid  their 
rates  or  have  been  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief.  There 
are  some  very  hard  cases  that  emerge  there,  and  I  think 
something  ought  to  be  done.  Take  the  case  of  a  decent 
working  man  who  is  disabled  for  a  month  or  two  and  com- 
pelled to  apply  to  us  for  relief :  it  is  very  hard  that  he 
slioidd  lose  iiis  vote  in  consequence. 

60667.  He  only  loses  it  for"  the  year.  He  can  re- 
habilitate himself? — Yes,  but  the  election  may  happen 
in  that  year,  and  I  think  it  is  very  hard  on  an  intelligent 
working  man.  He  may  have  a  small  family,  and  when 
he  is  laid  down  with  sickness  he  has  no  resources.  You 
may  say  that  lie  ought  to  be  a  member  of  a  society,  but 
in  a  great  many  cases  he  is  not. 

60668.  Does  he  lose  his  vote  for  Parliament  if  he 
receives  medical  relief? — Is  that  not  excluded?  I  think 
medical  relief  is  excluded,  and  I  don't  think  he  is  dis- 
qualified. Why  should  he  be  disqualified  ;  why  should  he 
lose  his  vote  if  we  give  him  a  few  pounds  ?  I  think  that 
could  be  obviated  veiy  easily.  I  don't  want  to  see  Parish 
Councils  made  the  arena  of  party  politics.  In  making 
up  the  roll  each  inspector  is  Iwund  to  give  a  return  to  the 
assessor  of  those  who  liave  not  paid  their  rates  or  who 
have  been  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief.  In  doing  so,  he 
could  except  any  case  which,  in  the  opinion  of  his  Parish 
Council,  ought  not  to  l^e  struck  off  the  register.  Where 
the  charge  is  for  aliment,  then  disfranchisement  follows, 
but  where  it  is  for  temporaiy  disablement  or  sickness  I 
should  say  that  it  ought  not  to  follow. 

60669.  You  would  like  the  Parish  Council  to  have 
power  to  discriminate  ? — Yes,  but  not  to  debate  the  ques- 
tion. _  The  names  aU  come  before  the  sheriff,  and  the 
political  agents  can  debate  the  question  if  there  is  any 
debate  required,  and  that  lifts  it  out  of  the  arena  of  the 
Parish  Coimcil.  I  don't  think  there  would  be  many 
applications,  but  I  know  it  is  a  grievance  among  working 
men,  and  I  have  sympathy  with  it. 

60670.  Then  what  is  your  next  point  ?— Settlement. 
But  I  think  that  is  disposed  of.  Then  I  think  the  medical 
certificate  for  the  poorhouse  ought  to  be  more  carefuUy 
fiUed  up.  You  see,  a  tramp  breaks  down  in  any  part  of 
tlie  comitiy,  and  he  goes  to  the  medical  officer,  and  the 
officer  suspects  that  his  (the  officer's)  parish  won't  be 
liable  ;  and  to  get  rid  of  him,  he  just  certifies  him  to  the 
nearest  poorhouse,  and  away  he  goes.  The  medical 
officer  ouglit  to  be  compelled  to  state  the  disease,  and  the 
probable  duration  of  it,  so  that  there  would  be  periodic 
reports  on  the  man.  That  is  to  say,  this  man  might  be 
none  the  worse  of  two  weeks  in  the  poorhouse,  and  then 
the  medical  officer  would  report  to  the  parish  liable. 
That  is  to  keep  him  from  dropping  out. 


60671.  Does  it  often  happen  that  the  medical  officer  InsuflBcient 
who  gives  the  certificate  is  the  medical  officer  of  the  medical 
poorhouse  ? — Veiy  seldom.  certification 

'  .     ,        ,  .11  1      of  tramps. 

60672.  Putting  it  the  other  way,  it  does  happen  tliat 

the  medical  officer  of  the  poorhouse  does  not  always 
agree  with  the  certificate  of  the  outside  doctor? — He  is 
never  asked.    That  is  the  strange  thing. 

60673.  But  after  he  has  got  inside  he  is  asked? — I 
have  never  cross-examined  our  medical  officer  on  that 
point. 

60674.  I  thought  it  was  on  the  certificate  of  the  indoor 
medical  officer  that  the  classification  of  the  poorhouse  was 
done  ? — That  may  be  so.  He  may  laugh  at  the  certificate 
and  say,  "It  is  not  phthisis  that  is  wrong  with  you,  it  is 
'  bronchitis ;  you  go  into  ward  so-and-so."  He  has  that 
power.  Sometimes  a  wastrel  or  an  out-and-in  is  sent  in 
when  he  really  ought  not  to  be  sent  in  at  all. 

6067.5.  To  put  it  plainly,  what  you  would  say  is  that 
the  pressure  is  rather  upon  the  officer  outside  to  take  a 
lenient  view  of  the  case,  and  that  is  not  properly  subject 
to  revision  ? — That  is  so.    It  would  be  too  drastic  to  give 
our  medical  officer  in  the  poorhouse  the  power  to  reject, 
but  I  slioidd  say  that  the  indoor  medical  officer  ought  to  ] 
have  power  to  communicate  with  the  parish  that  is  Liable 
if  he  thinks  it  is  a  siDurious  case,  and  ask  them  to  send  \ 
down  their  medical  officer,  and  let  him  certify.    Why  \ 
should  the  medical  officers  of  other  parishes  be  able  to  ] 
certify  ?     I  can  give  a  case  that  happened  not  long  ago.  " 
A  wastrel,  an  out-and-in,  well  known  in  Kilmarnock, 
applied  to  the  Parish  Council  there.     He  went  to  the 
medical  officer,  and  the  medical  officer  said,  "  Go  away, 
'  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  you."    He  then  went  to  Kil- 
winning by  train,  and  the  medical  officer  there  certified  him 
as  a  proper  subject  for  the  poorhouse.    On  the  afternoon 
of  tlie  very  day  that  entry  was  refused  by  the  parish 
liable,  that  man  was  admitted  into  the  same  poorhouse, 
on  the  certificate  of  another  medical  officer  whose  parish 
had  no  pecuniary  interest  in  him  whatsoever. 

60676.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  Is  there  not  a  duty  on  Need  of 
the  part  of  the  poorhouse  medical  officer  to  report  on  all  resident 
those  cases  when  they  come  inside,  and  to  review  them  Poorliouse 
from  time  to  time  when  they  are  there,  so  that  the  medical 
purpose  you  have  in  view  would  be  met  by  the  medical  officers, 
officer  of  the  poorhouse,  because,  if  he  rei:)orted  that  the 
case  was  able-bodied,  then  that  would  be  communicated 
to  the  parish  of  chargeability  ?- -Yes,  that  is  in  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  but  in 
l^ractice  they  are  not  carried  out.    It  is  an  impossibility, 
the  medical  man  going  over  the  cases  so  hurriedly.  I 
have  a  strong  opinion  that  the  visiting  medical  officer 
ought  to  be  abolished,  and  there  ought  to  be  a  resident 
medical  officer  in  all  poorhouses  of  a  certain  size. 

Then  there  is  another  thing,  and  that  is  the  maintenance  Maintenance 
of  paupers  by  their  direct  heirs.  Veiy  often  we  find  an  and 
old  man  or  woman  applying  to  us  for  relief.  When  we  cliargeability. 
send  our  inspector  to  such  a  case,  he  discovers  that  the  old 
man  has,  say,  three  sons  and  some  daughters.  We  make 
inquiries,  and  we  find  that  the  oldest  son  is  receiv- 
ing perhaps  26s.  or  27s.  a  week,  the  second  son  is 
receiving  23s.  or  24s.  a  week,  and  the  third  son  £1  a 
week.  Looking  into  the  circumstances  of  these  three,  we 
find  that  the  oldest  son  has  five  or  six  of  a  family,  and  he 
cannot  do  anything  for  his  father ;  the  second  son  may 
have  four  or  five  of  a  family,  and  the  third  son  one  of  a 
family.  Now,  are  two  or  three  houses  to  be  made 
miserable  because  this  old  man  or  woman  has  applied  to 
us  ?  To  bring  it  to  a  point :  Lately  we  had  a  man  that 
died  in  Kilmaurs,  leaving  a  widow  and  a  daughter  and 
two  illegitimate  grandchildren.  That  is  to  say,  there 
were  four  mouths  to  feed,  and  there  was  only  one  man 
working.  The  case  belonged  to  Maybole,  and  we  con- 
sidered it  a  right  case  for  relief,  and  relief  was  granted. 
We  charged  Maybole,  and  they  said  that  it  was  not  a  case 
for  relief  at  all.  The  case  was  tried  in  the  Sheriff  Court, 
and  the  sheriff  gave  this  decision  :  that  where  there  is  an 
income  of  £1  coming  in  in  the  week  you  are  not  justified 
in  giving  relief  at  all.  There  are  many  decisions  of  that 
kind  on  record.  There  ought  to  be  some  sort  of  guiding 
principle  for  Parish  Councils  to  go  by  when  such  cases 
emerge,  and  they  are  continually  emerging.  A  man 
applies  in  Kilmaurs,  and  he  has  a  son  in  Airdrie.  We 
follow  up  that  son  only  to  find  that  he  cannot  do 
anything. 
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60677.  (Chairman.)  Li  this  case,  where  the  income  was 
£1,  how  many  were  there  in  the  family? — The  widow 
and  the  daughter,  and  tlie  two  little  girls,  and  then  the 
son,  but  lie  was  not  very  steady,  and  altliough  he  made 
27s.  a  week,  he  did  not  give  the  money  to  his  mother. 
Wlien  you  ]nish  a  man  of  that  kind,  he  turns  and  says, 
"  I  will  keep  my  mother,  but  j'ou  cannot  force  me  to  keep 
'  my  brothers  and  sisters."  Some  Parish  Councils  are 
veiy  keen  to  push  the  direct  lieirs  when  a  case  becomes 
cliargeable  to  them.  I  tliink  some  sort  of  rule  or  sugges- 
tion should  be  made  to  tlie  Parish  Councils  to  gaiide  them 
in  cases  of  tliat  kind.  Again  and  again  I  have  seen  young 
nren  driven  from  their  father's  house  because  they  were 
puslied  to  support  their  parents.  It  may  be  said  that 
there  is  no  feeling  of  independence  there.  Why,  the 
mere  passing  of  the  Poor  Law  does  away  with  the  in- 
dependence. The  working-man  looks  upon  the  Parish 
Comicil  now  as  a  benefit  society.   "  My  father  and  mother 

paid  into  it,  and  now  we  can  draw  out  of  it."  That  is 
the  idea  that  has  got  abroad. 

60678.  But  you  don't  want  to  encourage  that  idea  ? — 
No,  but  I  don't  see  how  you  can  say  nay  to  it  altogether. 
It  is  a  pity,  but  I  blame  tlie  fact  of  Poor  Law  legislation 
for  it.  It  has  done  away  with  a  natural  feeling, — at 
least  it  has  tended  that  way. 

I  come  now  to  the  poorliouse.    I  have  a  very  strong 
dical  supei-  opinion  tliat  a  medical  superintendent  should  be  placed 
the  liead  of  all  poorhouses.    It  may  be  that  that  would 
IM  ou^es.  im])ossibility  in  the  poorhouses  in  the  Highlands 

and  Islands,  but  great  stress  should  be  put  on  the  medical 
superintendent,  because  the  Scottish  poorhouse  is  essen- 
tially a  hospital. 

60679.  You  would  have  a  medical  officer  where  the 
beds  in  the  poorhouse  are  over  a  certain  number  ? — Yes, 
very  often  the  governor  and  the  matron  are  man  and 
wife.  Now  that  is  the  worst  possible  arrangement  in  a 
poorhouse.  In  the  case  of  our  late  governor,  his  wife  was 
the  matron.  They  have  tlie  economics  of  the  establish- 
ment very  much  at  their  o^m  commanfl,  Ijecause  all  the 
quarterly  orders  and  the  yearly  contracts  are  fixed  at  their 
suggestion,  and  things  get  into  a  sort  of  rut ;  there  is  a 
tendency  for  the  orders  to  get  stereotyped.  Then  I  liave 
veiy  strong  opinions  upon  wastrels.  They  ought  not  to 
have  the  power  to  demand  admission  into  a  poorhouse  on 
the  same  level  as  honest  poverty.  They  come  into  the 
poorhouse,  and  the  veiy  first  thing  they  do  is  to  go  to  the 

grtgation  of  diet  sheet,  and  then  they  talk  about  their  rights.  I  would 
istrels  and  treat  all  cases  of  genuine  poverty  as  sympathetically  as 
.grants.  possible.  Tliese  wastrels  are  increasing,  and  our  poor- 
house seems  to  be  a  favourite. 

60680.  Are  you  on  the  high  road  at  all  ? — Yes,  we  arc 
between  Glasgow  and  Ayr,  and  we  are  also  on  the  road 
down  to  Ardrossan  and  other  ports. 

60681.  So  jau.  have  a  considerable  number  passing? — 
Yes.  We  have  a  considerable  number  of  wastrels  and 
ins-and-outs.  We  should  have  some  powers  analogous 
to  the  English  workhouse  for  the  benefit  of  these  wastrels 
alone.  I  would  have  a  separate  part  of  our  poorhouse  for 
them,  if  it  is  to  go  on  on  the  old  system,  whether  it  is  a 
labour  colony  or  what  you  like  to  call  it.  I  would  not 
give  these  wastrels  the  power  to  mix  with  the  ordinary 
inmates. 

60682.  You  would  have  a  sort  of  casual  ward  ? — A 
separate  ward. 

60683.  The  assumption  in  Scotland  is  that  the  police 
generally  deal  with  these  cases  ? — Well,  they  find  their 
way  to  us  in  scores.  The  police  can  take  them  up  for 
begging,  but  they  are  always  cute  enough  to  escape  that. 
They  sometimes  come  with  loathsome  diseases  and  go 
into  the  hospital. 

60684.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  1  suppose  many  of 
them  come  at  night  to  the  combination  poorhouse? — 
They  come  at  all  hours. 

60685.  (Professor  Smart.)  What  is  the  use  of  a  labour 
colony  to  a  wastrel  who  is  certified  as  suffering  from 
a  disease  ?  —Why  should  these  men  be  in ;  he  poorhouse 
at  all  ?  The  Board  of  Sujiervision  for  many  years  im- 
pressed upon  the  old  parochial  boards  to  apply  the  poor- 
house test  because  the  statistics  of  pauperism  were  going 
up.  The  fear  of  the  ai)peal  to  the  slieriff  contributes  still 
to  the  filling  of  poorhouses.    That  appeal  to  the  sheriff 


ought  to  be  put  on  a  different  footing.    I  think  that  if  D. 
two  medical  men  certify  that  the  case  is  not  a  case  for  M'Naught. 
relief,  that  ought  to  put  an  end  to  it,  and  there  should  be  lo  June  1907. 

no  further  appeal.    There  is  no  use  troubling  the  Local   

Government  Board  with  cases  like  that.  If  the  medical 
officer  says  that  a  certain  man  is  not  entitled  to  relief  and 
the  man  contests  that,  then  let  the  Parish  Council  send 
another  medical  man,  and  the  double  testimony  should 
bar  all  appeal  to  the  sheriff.  I  think  that  is  the  simplest 
way  of  getting  at  it. 

60686.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)   You  are  projiosing  Need  of 
now  in  Cuninghame  Combination  Poorhouse  to  liave  a  medical  super- 
governor  who  shall  have  a   medical    qualification  ? —  iutendent  for 
Yes  poorhouses. 

60687.  Why  does  that  course  recommend  itseK  to 
you? — First  of  all,  when  the  wife  is  the  matron,  the 
governor  is  a  supernumerar3\  The  wife  does  all  the 
practical  work.  The  governor  goes  into  his  office,  and 
there  is  a  clerk  there  that  does  all  the  clerical  work.  I 
cannot  see  what  work  there  is  for  the  governor ;  he  has 
little  to  do,  and  he  does  it  very  well. 

60688.  You  have  no  resident  medical  officer? — No. 
We  have  Dr  Auld  in  Kilwinning,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
away.  He  is  now  an  old  man,  and  we  usually  get  his 
assistant  or  his  daughter,  who  is  also  a  doctor.  I  don't 
wish  to  find  any  fault ;  he  does  his  work  jjerhaps  as  well 
as  other  medical  officers  throughout  Scotland ;  but  it 
cannot  be  well  done  in  the  circumstances. 

60689.  But  what  commends  to  you  the  alteration  as 
regards  all  poorhouses?  In  the  first  place  you  would 
have  a  medical  man  there  who  would  superintend  the 
hospital  part  of  the  poorhouse,  and  he  would  also  fill  the 
place  of  the  governor  for  discipline  purposes  ? — Yes.  I 
think  an  institution  of  this  size  ought  to  have  an  educated 
man  at  its  head.  The  ranks  from  which  governors  are 
drawn  aie  those  of  policemen  and  warders,  and  so  on. 
There  is  no  effort  made  to  better  the  men  when  they 
come  in.  I  tliiiik  if  we  had  the  right  and  proper  man, 
he  would  not  only  attend  to  the  inmates'  physical  wants, 
but  he  would  do  something  in  the  way  of  trying  to 
benefit  these  wastrels  by  giving  them  advice  or  trying  to 
raise  them,  and  he  would  do  the  same  with  the  ordinaiy 
inmates. 

60690.  Do  you  think  that  would  to  a  certain  extent 
meet  the  objection  that  some  people  have  to  going  to  the 
poorhouse  ? — I  think  so. 

60691.  You  think  that  would  be  met  by  your  having  a 
medical  man  at  the  head  of  the  establishment  ?~— I  don't 
know  if  that  would  make  them  more  willing  to  go,  but  if 
you  kept  the  wastrels  in  a  separate  part  of  the  poorhouse, 
the  decent  poor  woidd  not  consider  it  such  a  disgrace  to 
go  there. 

60692.  I  think  you  have  met  with  some  opposition  as 
regards  getting  this  medical  superintendent?  —  Yes, 
opposition  of  a  kind,  but  there  is  no  principle  involved. 

60693.  (Miss  Hill.)  In  this  home  for  deserving  aged  Home  for 
male  paupers,  do  I  gather  that  you  give  them  a  certain  deserving 
allowance  in  the  shape  of  money,  and  they  do  tlieir  omi  ^S^'^  '"^.le 
shopping  ? — Yes,  we  have  a  woman  in  charge  that  cooks  I'^'Upe'  S- 
for  them,  but  they  are  very  deft  at  that  themselves ; 

their  relations  being  in  the  village,  they  will  get  their 
breakfast  here  to-day,  and  there  to-morrow.  They  are 
not  likely  to  stai-ve. 

60694.  It  is  like  outdoor  relief,  except  that  you  have 
a  lodging  to  offer  them,  and  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
supei-vision  ? — Yes,  the  caretaker  reports  if  anything 
goes  wrong.  We  have  a  committee,  and  if  anything 
happens,  if  a  man  takes  too  much  drink,  then  it  is 
reported  to  us,  and  he  is  hauled  up  and  spoken  to. 

60695.  You  have  never  found  more  than  six  suitable 
for  that  home  ? — I  did  not  say  six  suitable ;  I  said  we 
did  not  find  it  necessary  to  have  more  accommodation 
than  for  six. 

60696.  Do  you  mean  you  have  some  in  the  poor- 
house that  jou  woiild  be  able  to  put  there  ? — Yes. 

60697.  But  you  don't  propose  any  extension  of  this? — 
There  must  be  a  limit  to  these  almshouses,  or  you  would 
saddle  every  little  parish  with  a  poorhouse  of  its  own. 
Of  course  our  parish  medical  officer  goes  there  always, 
but  if  it  were  to  extend  beyond  a  certain  size,  I  would  be 
advocating  poorhouses  in  ever}'  parish. 
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60698.  How  many  does  it  accommodate  ? — We  have 
accommodation  for  ten. 

60699.  Do  you  think  that  a  man  who  has  not  sub- 
scribed to  any  friendly  society,  or  made  any  provision 
for  illness  at  all,  should  be  entitled  to  his  Parliamentary 
vote  ? — Every  case  must  be  judged  upon  its  merits.  If 
it  is  merely  a  case  of  temporaiy  sickness  or  disablement, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  he  ought  to  have  his 
parliamentary  vote. 

60700.  Is  not  every  man  liable  to  temporary  dis- 
ablement ? — Yes,  but  there  is  a  difference  between  a  man 
in  one  class  of  society  and  a  man  in  another  class  of 
society. 

60701.  A  very  small  payment  to  a  friendly  society 
keeps  him  right  ? — Yes ;  it  is  a  duty  on  every  one  to 
belong  to  such  a  society.  I  think  we  should  only  look  at 
the  poverty.  When  you  begin  to  look  at  the  causes  of 
the  poverty,  then  I  think  there  woidd  be  no  relief  at  all. 

60702.  (Professor  Smart.)  You  say  that  persons 
applying  for  relief  belong  to  the  artisan  class  as  well  as 
to  the  labou]ing  class.  Do  you  find  many  artisans 
applying  to  you  for  relief? — Occasionally  we  have  an 
engineer  or  a  joiner,  but  it  is  veiy  seldom  that  they 
apply  to  us. 

60703.  Do  you  mean  to  exclude  agricultural  labourers  ? 
— No,  we  have  a  fair  niimber  of  them.  There  is  nothing 
more  pitiable  than  an  old  agricultural  sei-vant  who  has 
wrought  at  the  plough-tail  all  his  life.  He  has  had  to 
depend  on  his  muscles,  and  when  he  is  done  he  comes 
to  us. 

60704.  I  think  your  combination  area  covers  the  town 
of  Kilmarnock? — Yes. 

60705.  That  is  a  big  place  ?— Yes. 

60706.  What  is  the  population  ?— It  is  about  40,000 
just  now. 

60707.  It  is  a  large  industrial  centre  ? — Yes. 

60708.  So  your  experience  covers  a  manufacturing- 
centre  as  well  as  a  rural  j^opulation  ? — Applicants  in 
Kilmarnock  will  go  to  the  Kilmarnock  Parish  Council.  A 
good  many  railwaymeu  have  their  houses  in  Kilmaurs. 

60709.  But  when  thej^  are  sent  to  the  poorhouse  they 
come  to  you? — Yes. 

60710.  In  face  of  that  double  experience,  you  stiU  say 
that  there  is  no  need  to  admit  the  claim  of  able-bodied 
persons? — I  say  so  distinctly. 

60711.  You  think  there  is  no  need  for  any  change? — 
I  thiiLk  it  is  a  question  distinct  and  separate  from  the 
Poor  Law.  I  don't  see  how  the  question  of  the  un- 
employed can  be  dealt  vnth  at  all  by  the  Parish  Councils. 

60712.  You  gi'ant  that  that  qiiestion  may  be  a  new 
one  to  be  dealt  with  by  another  body? — Yes,  and  it 
ought  to  be. 

60713.  Do  you  think;  that  anything  in  the  circum- 
stances has  made  the  rmemployed  a  new  problem  ? — We 
always  pass  through  periods  of  depression,  and  there  are 
conflicting  opinions  as  to  whether  the  pressure  of  the 
imemployed  problem  is  any  greater  than  it  has  been 
formerly.  The  emigration  to  Canada  is  proceeding  at  a 
very  great  rate,  and  it  may  be  that  the  question  ought  to 
be  looked  into. 

60714.  You  want  a  permanent  body  to  look  after  the 
unemployed  qiiestion  apart  altogether  from  the  Poor 
Law  ? — Yes. 

60715.  (Mr  Loch.)  To  what  does  your  experience 
amount  in  regard  to  the  unemployed  ?  Have  you  been 
chairman  of  a  distress  committee? — No. 

60716.  Have  you  had  any  dealings  with  a  distress 
committee  ? — No. 

60717.  You  said  yovi  would  support  these  distress 
committees,  or  that  the  relief  that  was  necessaiy  should 
come  from  imperial  taxation? — Yes. 

60718.  Have  you  thought  that  out  ? — I  must  say  that 
I  have  not  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  it,  but  my 
feeling  with  regard  to  a  local  rate,  such  as  the  poor  rate, 
is  that  it  pauperises  the  men.  That  is  my  objection  to 
all  local  rates  for  the  unemployed. 

60719.  Has  poor  relief  in  your  district  increased 
within  the  last  ten  years? — No. 


60720.  Have  the   numbers  in  receipt  of  relief  in-  Relief  of 
creased? — Not  materially.  unemployed. 

60721.  Have  the  fiiendly  societies  grown  stronger  in  Extent  and 
the  last  ten  years  ? — Yes.    In  Kilmaurs  we  have  the  effect  of 
Free  Gardeners,  the  Rechabites,  and  the  Shepherds —  friendly 
three  strong  societies.  societies. 

60722.  Are  they  growing  stronger? — They  are  not 
getting  any  less.  I  am  sometimes  chairman  at  their 
social  meetings,  and  I  can  say  that  their  meetings  are 
very  largely  attended.  I  lose  no  opportunity  of  impress- 
ing on  them  the  duty  that  devolves  on  the  working  men 
to  become  members  of  these  societies. 

60723.  Do  you  think  that  friendly  societies  prevent 
many  men  applying  to  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes.  Of  course 
they  do  sometimes  apply.  The  small  sums  granted  by  a 
friendly  society,  even  during  the  first  period  of  a  man's 
illness,  are  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  families.  It  is  very 
seldom,  however,  that  we  have  an  application  if  the  man 
can  at  all  manage  himself,  but  if  he  does  apply  to  us 
we  consider  his  case,  and  we  do  not  consider  it  a  bar  if 
he  is  getting  anything  from  his  society. 

60724.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  a  man  saves  at  all  and 
joins  a  friendly  society  he  does  not  generally  come  to 
you  ? — No,  he  belongs  to  what  I  would  call  the  respect- 
able class,  but  sometimes  he  joins  and  then  lapses. 

60725.  You  have  heard  the  question  of  the  relations.  Liability  of 
the  falling  back  on  relations  in  the  case  of  poor  relief  relatives, 
being  given.    Do  you  not  thiidc  that  the  general  line  is 

already  sufficiently  clear  that  those  who  are  liable  must 
be  in  such  a  position  as  to  have  a  superfluity  after  pro- 
viding for  the  maintenance  of  themselves  and  their 
families?  And  then  there  is  the  question  whether  a 
man  with  21s.  a  week  and  two  children  is  liable. 
Would  that  not  sufficiently  meet  the  case  as  it  stands  ? 
— To  cause  him  to  contribute  if  he  had  above  21s.  ? 

60726.  Yes?— No,  I  don't  think  so.  The  Wages 
Arrestment  Act  gives  me  a  line  to  go  by.  If  a  man 
gets  into  debt  with  his  grocer  or  butcher,  then  the 
grocer  or  butcher  gets  a  decree  in  court  against  him, 
biit  he  cannot  arrest  anything  when  the  wages  are  £1  or 
under.  I  take  that  to  mean  that  £1  is  a  man's  sub- 
sistence wage.  If  he  makes  21s.  then  the  grocer  can 
seize  the  Is. 

60727.  If  it  was  21s.,  then  according  to  this  the 
relation  would  be  liable,  but  if  it  is  less  than  21s.  he 
would  not  be  liable  ? — You  say  over  21s.  ? 

60728.  Yes? — Every  case  must  be  judged  as  it 
emerges,  because  if  a  man  has  a  large  family  and  has 
not  been  getting  full  work  for  a  series  of  years,  he  is 
not  able  to  do  anything. 

60729.  But  here  the  suggestion  is  that  the  children 
are  two  in  number  and  the  wage  is  21s.  ? — A  married 
man  with  two  of  a  family  and  21s.  of  a  wage  is  not  able 
to  afford  anything. 

60730.  The  suggestion  is  that  it  is  a  doubtful  line, 
but  presumably  above  that  the  responsibility  would  lie 
with  the  son  ? — Yes,  if  it  goes  over  that  we  would  judge 
each  case  on  its  own  merits. 

60731.  Have  you  ever  made  out  your  account  in  Settlement, 
regard  to  settlement  and  seen  whether  at  the  end  of 

the  year,  after  payments  and  receipts,  you  have  got 
back  enough  to  justify  the  expenditure  of  trouble  and 
thought  ? — I  never  went  into  the  figures,  but  I  would  say 
that  as  it  at  present  stands,  if  the  ordinary  rural  parish 
would  take  all  that  falls  to  it,  and  the  to"wn  parishes 
take  ours,  then  it  is  as  broad  as  it  is  long.  Of  course  it 
might  be  very  hard  on  a  place  like  Glasgow,  and  that 
was  why  I  said  that  there  should  be  a  department  of  the 
Local  Government  Board. 

60732.  You  have  never  worked  out  the  matter  as 
regards  Glasgow? — No. 

60733.  (Mr  Gardiner.)  Will  you  tell  me  what  is  your  Relief  to 
scale  of  relief  for  widows  with  children  ? — So  far  as  my  widows  with 
memoiy  sei-ves  me,  if  the  widow  is  able-bodied  and  able  children. 

to  work  she  gets  nothing  for  herself,  but  slie  gets  about 
Is.  6d.  for  each  child.  If  she  is  weak  and  physically  not 
in  a  very  good  condition,  we  might  make  tlie  allowance 
2s.  for  each  child.  That  is  to  say,  if  she  had  three 
children  she  would  be  getting  6s.  a  week? — We  don't 
usually  give  2s. — I  think  we  usually  give  Is.  6d. 
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1  lief  to  60734.  Take  a  case  with  five  children.     Yan  had  a 

X  liiws  witli    circular  from  the  Local  Government  Board  recommend- 
Idien.         ijjcr  tliat  sufficient  relief  should  be  given? — I  did  not  see 
that  circidar. 

(30735.  (T}ie  Bishop  of  Foss.)  You  propose  that  the 
same  officer  should  discharge  the  duties  of  governor  and 
of  medical  officer  ? — Yes. 


biiiation 
ffici  s  of 
ernor  and 

dical  oflScer      ,„  „  .  ,       .  ,  . 

loorliouse.      60736.  Of  course  he  will  be  a  whole-tmie  officer? 
Yes. 


60737.  And  resident  ?— Yes. 

60738.  At  what  salary? — I  made  out  that  under  the 
old  arrangement  we  paid  altogether  £350  in  the  way  of 
rations  and  salaiy,  and  then  the  visiting  medical  officer 
cost  us  £100,  making  £450.  I  got  the  Board  to  con- 
sent to  advertise,  at  a  salaiy  of  £300  in  cash,  for  a  medical 
superintendent,  with  no  rations.  Rations  is  a  vicious 
system.  We  are  offering  £300,  a  free  house,  vegetables, 
coal  and  light,  making  it  very  nearly  £380  or  £400  for  a 
start.  But  that  is  only  for  a  beginning.  I  am  very  glad 
to  report  that  we  have  drawn  a  class  of  applicants  that 
is  veiy  encouraging.  We  have  no  fewer  than  fifty-six 
ajjplicants  for  the  place,  one  being  from  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  army,  and  others  being  from  two  or  three 
army  doctors,  and  from  some  young  men  in  Glasgow  who 
are  willing  to  give  up  their  private  jiractice.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  career  for  the  medical  profession. 

60739.  Yo\i  were  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  poorhouse  by  the  late  governor? — I  would 
take  no  exception  to  that  except  that  things  are  apt  to  get 
into  a  int,  and  where  the  wife  is  matron  the  governor  is 
rather  a  supernumerary. 

60740.  Do  you  expiect  better  administrative  results 
fi-om  the  medical  man  ? — Yes,  or  I  would  never  have 
taken  up  the  idea.  We  expect  better  results,  more  espe- 
cially fioni  the  wastrels,  and  it  is  there  that  I  expect  to 
save  money.  The  medical  officer  is  there  every  day  and 
all  day,  and  these  men  will  always  be  before  him. 
According  to  the  reg-ulations  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  there  is  bounil  to  be  a  parade,  but  1  would  not  go 
that  length.  I  would  have  a  sympathetic  man  going 
about  them  and  speaking  to  them.    There  would  be  a 


saving  of  money  and  a  sort  of  missionaiy  work.  There 
is  nothing  done  for  them  in  the  poorhouse  at  aU.  I  would 
impress  on  this  medical  superintendent  the  duty  of  giving 
advice  to  the  men  and  showing  them  the  folly  of  the  life 
they  were  leading. 

60741.  Do  you  think  that  his  education  has  fitted  him 
for  that  work  ? — A  doctor  is  usually  an  all-round  educated 
man,  something  like  the  clergy. 

60742.  But  the  education  is  otherwise  ? — Yes,  1  know  ; 
it  is  in  the  medical  line,  but  I  bargain  for  getting  the 
right  sort  of  man. 

60743.  You  discuss  several  of  the  industries  in  Kil- 
maiirs  and  Kilmarnock.  Would  you  think  a  medical 
man  suitable  to  put  at  the  head  of  these  industries  ? — No. 
That  puts  it  in  a  veiy  extreme  way.  I  am  a  school- 
master, but  I  think  that  on  a  stress  I  could  go  into  the 
liulpit  and  give  you  a  sermon. 

60744.  It  is  not  a  question  of  preaching  sermons ;  it  is 
a  question  of  managing  or  looking  after  supplies,  and  so 
on,  looking  after  the  clothing  and  the  repairs  and  the 
house,  and  managing  those  ? — I  see  your  drift. 

60745.  Does  the  education  of  a  medical  man  fit  him 
for  that  work,  or  does  it  unfit  him  ? — Does  the  education 
of  the  governor,  as  we  know  him,  fit  him  for  any  of  these 
things  ?    I  say  no. 

60746.  If  the  governor  is  a  business  man,  yes.  You 
are  on  the  look-out  for  a  business  man? — Yes.  If  I  were 
perfectly  certain  of  getting  a  clever  all-round  business 
man,  I  would  not  have  gone  in  for  this  medical  superin- 
tendent idea  at  aU ;  but  I  knew  the  class  of  candidate  we 
would  get  if  we  advertised  for  a  governor. 

60747.  Are  you  aware  that  the  superintendents  of  the 
lunatic  asylums  have  not  been  giving  satisfaction,  and 
there  is  a  movement  to  put  business  men  at  the  head  of 
the  asylums  and  leave  the  medical  men  to  look  after  their 
own  work  ? — Yes.  But  are  these  suj^erintendents  imder 
a  comjDetent  house  committee  ?  We  would  soon  keep  a 
man  up  to  the  mark  if  he  began  to  play  fast  and  loose 
with  us. 


Mr  D. 

M'Naiight. 

10  Jiuie  1907. 

Combination 
of  offices  of 
governor  and 
medical 
officer  of 
poorhouse. 


Miss  E.  S.  Haldanb,  LL.D.,  Cloan, 

60748.  {Chairman.)  You  have  been  good  enough  to 
send  us  a  paper  stating  your  views.  We  will  take  that 
as  your  evideuce-in-chief  and  I  will  supplement  it  with  a 
few  questions  ? — Thank  you. 

{The  witness  handed  in  the  following  statement.) 

1.  I  am  in  no  way  officially  connected  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Poor  Law,  Init  I  have  taken  an  interest 
in  its  work  in  a  country  district,  and  have  regularly  visited 
a  small  country  poorhouse  for  twenty- five  years.  I  am 
also  a  Manager  of  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary,  and  a 
member  of  the  School  Board  of  my  parish. 

Poor  Law. 

2.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  management  of  poorhouses  should  be  re-written  in 
conformity  with  the  recommendations  of  the  departmental 
committee  on  Poor  Law  Medical  Relief,  before  which  I 
gave  evidence  in  1902.  The  regulations  as  to  discipline, 
management,  and  diet  are  completely  antiquated,  as  is 
shown  by  the  committee's  report.  On  the  matter  of  diet, 
I  sent  in  a  paper  which  was  printed  as  an  appendix  to  the 
report.  This  paper  was  mainly  drawn  up  by  my  brother, 
Dr  J.  S.  Haldane,  F.R.S.,  Lecturer  on  Physiology  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  it  showed  the  inadequacy  of  the 
present  scale  of  diet  as  compared  with,  e.g.,  the  Scottish 
prison  diet,  or  with  Atwater's  standards  of  diet.  Since  that 
report  was  sent  in,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  dietary  of 
1850,  the  lowest  of  those  permissible,  has  been  condemned 
by  the  Local  Government  Board,  but  that  now  in  use  is 
not  sufficient,  and  I  consider  that  expert  advice  should  be 
taken  in  framing  a  new  one.  A  report  from  an  indepen- 
dent medical  expert  on  the  condition  of  Scottish  poorhouses, 
the  relation  of  indoor  to  outdoor  medical  relief,  the  position 
of  the  medical  officers,  etc.,  might  be  very  useful. 


Auchterarder,  called  and  examined.  „  „ 

'  Miss  E.  S. 

Haldane, 

3.  One  of  the  main  desiderata  in  Scottish  poorhouse  LL.I). 

management  is,  of  course,  due  classification.    At  present  the  ^   . 

lowest  type  of  tramp  or  woman  of  bad  character  is  associated  (classification 
witli  respectable  persons  who  for  no  fault  of  their  own  have  P°<"''^o"ses. 
had  to  take  refuge  in  the  house.    Classification  of  in- 
dividuals under  present  conditions  is  impossible  ;  but  if  the 

smaller  poorhouses  could  be  divided  into  (1)  hospitals  for 
the  sick  under  a  medical  superintendent  rather  than  a 
"governor,"  (2)  refuges  for  the  infirm,  (3)  something  of 
a  much  more  drastic  kind  for  the  loafer  and  wastrel,  it 
would  seem  to  me  much  better,  especially  as  some  of 
our  isolated  poorhouses  have  at  present  very  few  inmates. 
There  are  at  present  eight  poorhouses,  having  an  average  of 
seventy-six  beds,  and  only  twenty  inmates  each.  The  up- 
keep of  such  institutions  naturally  entails  great  waste. 
The  treatment  required  by  these  different  classes  is  entirely 
different,  and  the  places  they  inhabit  should  have  different 
names. 

4.  The  house  committees  of  combination  poorhouses 
meet  very  seldom  ;  and  as  the  members  are  very  scattered 
attendance  seems  difficult  and  interest  not  great.  As  far 
as  I  know,  the  members  are  not  in  touch  with  the  matrons, 
nor  have  tliey  the  benefit  of  consulting  with  the  officers  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  who  might  give  valuable 
assistance.  I  believe  there  are  no  associations  such  as 
exist  in  England,  whereby  Parish  Councillors  and  members 
of  house  committees  may  meet  together  and  discuss  the 
problems  that  come  before  them.  I  have  visited  a  poor- 
house regularly  for  twenty-five  years,  and,  probably  owing 
to  the  scattered  nature  of  the  managing  body,  do  not 
rememVier  meeting  a  member  of  house  committee  excepting 
on  social  occasions. 

5.  A  serious  blot  in  the  management  of  Scottish  poor-  Pauper  nurses 
houses  is  that  pauper  nursing  is  still  permissible.    I  can  for  poorhouse 
testify  to  the  very  grievous  results  proceeding  therefrom,  and  inmates, 
have  given  evidence  on  the  subject.    I  am  glad  to  say  that 

the  number  of  poorhouses  nursed  entirely  by  paupers  is 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Miss  E.  S.    diminishing.    It  is  now   twenty-seven.    But  the  Local 
Haldane,     Government  Board  have,  I  believe,  no  power  to  prohibit  the 
LL.D.       system,  as  it  has  been  prohibited  in  England  and  Ireland, 

 else  I  believe  this  would  have  been  done.    In  addition  to 

10  June  1907.  (.j^jg^  jjjg  regulations  as  to  the  proportion  of  sick  to  a 
Pauper  nurses  recognised  nurse  having  a  grant  from  headquarters  is  too 
for  poorhouse  large.  A  nurse  is  allowed  to  have  twenty  patients  (as 
inmates.  against  one  for  three  patients  in  a  general  hospital),  and 
under  certain  conditions  one  nurse  suffices  for  thirty  sick. 
In  small  poorhouses  with  one  nurse  there  is  naturally  no 
night  nursing  at  all.  The  long  winter  nights — for  lights 
may  be  extinguished  at  eight  p.m. — must  be  terribly  trying, 
especially  for  the  dying,  who  at  best  only  have  a  pauper 
attendant.  On  the  other  hand,  an  admirable  curriculum 
for  the  training  of  Poor  Law  nurses  has  just  been  drawn 
up  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  the  suj^erin- 
tendent  nurse  (where  there  are  at  least  three)  holds  a 
much  better  position  than  does  the  corresponding  nurse 
in  England.  The  Local  Government  Board  Register  of 
Nurses  is  also  an  excellent  institution.  It  is  really  the 
small  poorhouses  that  suffer  most  in  regard  to  nursing, 
and  differentiation  of  institutions  would  meet  many  of  the 
difficulties  that  now  occur. 


Pauper 
children. 


Need  of 
detention  for 
unmarried 
mothers. 


Women  as 
Poor  Law 
orticials. 


Comparison 
of  in  and  out- 
door relief. 


6.  It  also  appears  to  me  that  we  have  too  many  children 
in  our  poorhouses.  A  child  cannot  be  in  a  poorhouse,  even 
for  a  short  time,  without  being  contaminated,  as  all  who 
have  to  do  with  jJoorhouses  are  aware.  There  is  now  an 
average  of  over  1,800  children  in  Scottish  poorhouses.  The 
Scottish  system  of  boarding  out  appears  to  be  a  good  one 
where  properly  administered,  and  it  should  be  insisted  on 
when  the  alternative  is  living  in  a  po.orhouse. 

7.  One  very  sad  element  in  country  poorhouses  is  the 
number  of  young  women— usually  farm-servants  or  out- 
workers—who come  in  repeatedly  for  childbirth.  Some 
of  these  are  somewhat  weak-minded  or  morally  irresponsible, 
and  for  them  some  power  of  detention  should  surely  be 
granted.  As  regards  the  others,  the  matter  is  much  more 
difficult.  Those  who  come  in  for  the  first  time  might  be  kept 
apart  from  the  more  depraved  inmates,  and,  if  possible, 
handed  over  to  some  voluntary  agency.  But  where  the 
woman  has  reappeared  several  times  and  shows  no  regard  for 
her  oH'spring,  deserting  them  when  possible,  as  is  uniortun- 
ately  not  unseldom  the  case,  it  might  be  better  for  tlie 
community,  and  even  cheaper  in  the  end,  that  she  sliuuhl 
be  forcibly  detained  and  made  to  work  while  her  children 
are  boarded  out. 

8.  A?  regards  the  administration  of  Poor  Law  relief,  the 
areas  in  Scotland  are  sometimes  small — perliaps  too  small 
to  allow  of  very  thoughtful  adnunistratiwn  as  regards  the 
treatment  of  cases,  or  the  appointment  of  a  sufficiently  well- 
paid  and  capalde  set  of  relief  officers.  The  consideration 
would  seem  to  the  looker-on  to  be,  what  is  the  cheapest  way 
of  dealing  with  the  case  at  the  moment,  rather  than  what  is 
the  best  for  the  community;  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
some  of  this  work  might  be  done  better  by  trained  women 
officials.  Certainly  the  law  should  be  amended  to  allow  of 
women  being  more  easily  elected  mendiers  of  Parish 
Councils.  At  present  they  require  to  be  ratepayers, 
which  shuts  out  most  of  those  who  might  otherwise  be 
candidates.  Besides  this,  the  house  committees  of  combina- 
tion poorhouses  should  undoubtedly  have  a  proportion  of 
lady  members,  whether  elected  or  co-opted. 

9.  I  do  not  think  the  outdoor  system  of  relief  common 
to  Scotland  (with  poorhouses  as  opposed  to  workhouses) 
is  necessarily  a  bad  one  in  itself.  But  the  out-relief  requires 
to  be  most  carefully  administered.  Children,  e.g. ,  should  not 
be  left  with  parents  or  a  parent  who  is  not  bringing  them 
up  to  be  a  credit  to  the  State  that  supports  them  ;  but 
where  respectable  widows  with  families  are  given  relief, 
that  relief  should  be  adequate  to  enable  the  woman  to 
fulfil  her  functions  as  a  mother,  while  the  starting  in  life  of 
the  children  should  be  carefully  supervised.  To  introduce 
an  absolute  system  of  "test ""for  cases  which  might  be 
treated  outside  the  poorhouse  with  better  social  effect, 
would  be  to  alter  the  whole  idea  of  Scottish  poor-relief. 
It  IS  unfortunately  the  case  that  the  able-bodied  do  nowa- 
days find  their  way  into  our  poorhouses  ;  but  when  this  is 
so,  the  relief,  if  given  at  all,  should  be  preventive  or  reforma- 
tive. Our  poorhouses  are,  of  course,  not  punitive,  they 
were  not  intended  to  be  more  than  a  refuge  for  the  feeble 
and  infirm  ;  and  they  are  not  reformative,  as  some  of  them 
might  be  were  the  power  of  detention  for  a  certain  term 
acconled.  Nothing  is  done  to  elevate  the  character,  or  even 
radically  improve  the  manners  and  aj^pearance  of  the 
inmates. 

10.  As  regards  outdoor  medical  relief,  this  should 
surely  take  the  form  of  not  alone  restoring  the  individual 
to  health  at  the  time,  but  also,  if  possible,  of  giving  him 


some  knowledge  of  how  to  combat  disease  and  lead  a  Need  of 

healthier  life.    The  importance  of  proper  environment  for  medical 

this  end  should  be  inculcated.    The  idea  of  friendly  help  outdoor  relief 

and  wise  advice  seems  to  have  been  at  the  basis  of  our  system  to  he 

of  relief,  and  I  cannot  see  that  this  system  might  not  be  re-  educative. 

infused  with  life  by  calling  on  those  who  are  more  than 

ready  to  help  to  assist  in  working  for  the  community 

under  proper  direction.    Health  visitors  or  the  like  could 

be  found  even  in  country  parishes,  if  their  work  were  duly 

recognised  by  the  authorities.    This  would  help  to  uniiy 

our  methods  of  charitable  relief — voluntary  and  Poor  Law 

— which  is  one  of  the  most  pressing  necessities  of  the  time. 

A  case  could  be  much  more  efficiently  dealt  with  when 
its  whole  circumstances  were  taken  into  account,  those 
already  assisting  being  consulted  ;  and  if  it  were  watched, 
even  when  relief  was  withdrawn  ;  and  with  certain  classes 
of  illness  (such  as  tuberculosis  in  all  its  forms  when  dealt 
with  at  home)  the  assistance  rendered  might  be  in- 
valuable. 

11.  As  to  acute  cases  of  illness,  it  seems  as  though  more  Co-operation' 
might  be  done  in  co-operation  with  voluntary  hospitals,  of  Poor  Law  ' 
At  present  it  often  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  chance  ^"d  voluntary 
whether  a  patient  obtains  admission  into  a  voluntary  hospitals, 
hospital  or  takes  refuge  in  a  Poor  Law  institution.  By 
the  latter  step  he  loses  in  position  and  is  called  upon,  if 
possible,  to  contribute  to  his  maintenance  as  well,  even 
though  he  may  have  been  for  many  years  a  ratepayer.  In 
this  there  seems  some  strange  inconsistency.    Certain  dis- 
eases, again,  are  taken  over  by  the  Public  Health  Authorities 
when  of  an  infectious  nature.    To  these  phthisis  should 
certainly  be  added  (this  is  in  some  measure  done  in  the 
Edinburgh  Fever  Hospital)  because  the  treatment  usually 
accorded  by  the  Poor  Law  is  whfdly  inadequate,  and  the 
patient  is  tempted  to  remain  in  his  home,  a  source  of 
danger  to  others,  rather  than  face  the  poorhouse,  while 
voluntary  hospitals  are  not  open  to  him. 

Women's  Registered  Friendly  Societies. 

12.  I   was   for   four   years   honorary  secretary   of  a  Women  as 
women's  friendly  society  started  in  Edinburgh  in  1890.  members  of 
In  1894  this  society  was  merged  into  the  Ancient  Order  friendly 
of  Foiesters,  which  by  that  time  had  opened  its  portals  to  societies, 
women. 

13.  The  three  great  orders  (Manchester  Unity  of  Odd- 
fellows, Foresters,  and  Rechabites)  are  now  open  to  women. 
The  first,  the  largest  order  (with  874,000  adult  members), 
had  5,993  female  members  belonging  to  branches,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  there  are  female  societies  in  connection 
with  the  order  with  a  membership  of  4,082.  The  increase 
for  the  past  year  has  been  461.  The  next  greatest  order, 
the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  (743,000  adult  members), 
has  9,178  female  members  in  courts  of  their  own,  while, 
under  a  regulation  allowing  of  mixed  courts,  passed  in  1899, 
there  are  754  female  members  belonging  to  these  courts. 
The  Foresters  added  last  year  six  mixed  courts,  wliile  there 
was  a  decrease  of  nine  female  courts.  The  Rechabites,  a 
much  smaller  order,  with  235,079  adult  members,  has 
15,625  female  members.  There  is  a  small  order  of  females 
only,  consisting  of  about  1,300  members,  and  the  Order  of 
Shepherds  has  about  1,000  women  members. 

14.  Besides  these  orders,  there  were  in  1899  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  female  friendly  societies  (not  orders) 
registered,  having  42,208  members.  Friendly  societies 
managed  from  a  centre,  like  the  National  Deposit  Friendlj' 
Society,  probaVdy  account  for  most  of  these.  Even  if  the 
total  membership  of  women  be  estimated  at  about  90,000, 
it  would  be  a  mere  fraction  of  the  millions  of  male  friendly 
society  members. 

15.  The  court  of  Foresters  to  which  I  belong  in  Provision  for! 
Edinburgh  has  75  members,  who  show  great  interest  maternity 
in  the  management,  which  they  carry  on  themselves.  But  cases. 
I  do  not  think  the  movement  has  made  the  progress  that 
was  expected  of  it,  and  the  reason  is  to  be  tound  in  the 
special  difficulties  that  are  encountered  in  regard  to  women. 
At  least  80  per  cent,  of  our  members  who  marry  withdraw 
on  marriage,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  healthiest  members  were 
apt  to  drop  out.  It  is  clear,  too,  that  sickness  rates  must  be 
higher  than  those  for  male  courts  (independently  of  pay- 
ment for  confinement  benefits)  while  wages  are  lower.  In 
the  court  to  which  I  belong  sick  payment  had  to  be 
raised  about  33  per  cent.  Of  course,  with  accumulating 
experience,  payments  for  sick  benefit  will  soon  be  accurately 
determined,  though  this  is  difficult  with  respect  to 
married  members.  Some  societies  give  confinement 
benefits,  ibr  which  there  is  special  payment  at  rather  a 
high  rate,  but  otherwise  sick  benefit  is  not  given  for  a 
certain  time  before  and  after  child-birth.  One  difficulty 
with  all  married  members,  "  ho  are  not  wage-earning,  is  to 
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determine  when  tliey  are  really  sick,  i.e.,  tliey  are  apt  to  do 
some  simple  houseliold  work  while  drawing  sick  alloM-ance  ; 
this  is  difficult  to  prevent. 

16.  The  majority  of  the  members  of  my  court  are 
en^'aged  in  printing  work.?,  etc.  They  subscribe  for  the 
most  part  for  4s.  or  83.  a  week  .«ick  benefit,  also  for  doctor 
and  medicine.  Very  few  subscribe  fur  annuities,  nor  does 
it  seem  likely  that  working-women  .should  be  able  to  do 
this  adequately.  There  are  societies  which  make  it  com- 
pulsory, and  no  doubt  this  is  the  right  arrangement, 
since  sick  benetit  ought  to  cease  at  sixty-five.  But  the 
expense  is  too  great  for  those  who  earn  small  wages, 
esi)ecially  as  women,  being  longer-lived,  have  to  pay  at  a 
higher  rate  than  do  men. 

17.  The  ditHculties  with  regard  to  female  friendly 
society  membership  are  thus  very  great,  but  it  is  clear  th.it 
a  determined  effort  is  being  m;ule  to  con(iuer  them,  and 
that  some  progress  is  being  made,  even  if  it  is  slow.  I  do 
not  think  that  State  pensions  or  free  medical  relief  would 
seriously  harm  the  fiiendly  society  movement  so  far  as 
women  are  cimcerned. 

60749.  (ChaiTman.)  Yon  lay  great  importance  on  the 
Local  Goverment  Board  accepting  the  recommendations 
of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Poor  Law  Medical 
Relief  of  1902  ? — Yes,  I  lay  very  great  importance 
indeed  on  these  recommendations  being  given  effect  to. 
They  are  excellent  recommendations. 

60750.  You  agree  generally  with  them  ? — Yes. 

6075  L  You  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  classifica- 
tion in  Scottish  jioorhouses  requires  enlargement  ? — Yes, 
classification,  rather,  is  required. 

60752.  You  generally  would  divide  the  inmates  of 
poorhouses  into  the  sick,  the  infirm,  and  then  something- 
much  more  drastic  for  the  loafer  and  the  ne'er-do-well  ? 
— Yes. 

60753.  Of  course  the  enlargement  of  area  would  place 
in  the  hands  of  each  authority  more  institutions,  and 
would  facilitate  such  classification  as  you  want  ? — Yes, 
undouljtedly  it  would. 

60754.  Have  you  ever  considered  that  point  at  all,  the 
enlargement  of  an  area  ? — Do  you  mean  the  area  for  the 
whole  indoor  administration  ?  I  do  not  know  if  I  luider- 
stand. 

60755.  Take  first  a  larger  combination  of  parishes  for 
common  purposes  ? — I  do  not  think  that  would  meet  my 
point,  imless  the  poorhouses  were  divided  themselves. 

60756.  That  is  not  quite  what  I  mean.  If  you  got 
your  area  sufficiently  big  you  would  find  that  you  had 
three  or  four  houses,  each  of  which  might  be  devoted  to 
one  specific  purpose  ? — Yes,  I  see  your  point.  Some- 
thing of  that  kind  might  be  done.  At  present  we  have 
too  many  poorhouses  in  Scotland. 

60757.  You  know  a  good  deal  about  the  sick  and  the 
infirm.  Assuming  there  was  some  system  in  force  of 
the  kind  I  have  described,  would  the  friends  and  relatives 
of  the  sick  and  infirm  feel  it  a  great  hardship  if  they  had 
to  go  some  little  distance  to  see  their  relatives  ? — I  think 
the  conditions  have  changed  very  much  now.  In  former 
days  there  were  very  numerous  poorhouses  built  with 
the  idea  that  friends  should  be  able  to  visit,  but  now  the 
means  of  commimication  are  very  much  better,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  that  difficulty  would  be  a  verj'  great  one. 

60758.  You  would  be  prepared  to  face  that  difficulty 
if  you  could  get  the  classification  ? — Yes. 

60759.  Passing  on  to  nursing,  you  allude  to  the  fact 
that  in  a  certain  number,  although  a  limited  number,  of 
poorhouses  the  nursing  is  entirely  by  the  paupers,  and 
you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  ought  to  have  more  power? — Undoubtedly;  it 
ought  to  have  power  to  prohibit  pauper  nursing  alto- 
gether, as  it  has  in  England  and  Ireland. 

60760.  You  would  like  to  give  the  Local  Government 
Board  in  Scotland  the  same  powers  as  the  Board  have  in 
England  as  to  issuing  orders  which  are  mandatory  ? — 
Yes.  Of  course  I  do  not  know  about  the  legal  aspect  of 
^6  cprestion,  ljut  it  practically  amounts  to  that. 

60761.  You  have  a  strong  opinion  about  children,  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  detained  in  the  poorhouses  ? — Yes,  I 
have  a  very  strong  opinion  on  that. 

60762.  You  are  pretty  well  satisfied  with  the  system 
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of  boarding-out  ? — Yes  ;  so  far  as  I  know,  the  boarding-  Miss  E.  S. 
out  of  children  has  been  satisfactory.  HMave, 

60763.  In  paragraph  7,  where  you  speak  of  certain 
classes  of  young  women  and  others,  weak-minded  and  so 
on,  you  think  it  is  essential  that  there  should  be  some 
power  of  detention  ? — Yes,  I  certainly  thiirk  so.  It  is  a 
very  difficult  question  naturally,  but  I  think  something 
of  that  kind  otight  to  be  done. 

60764.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  the  weak- 
minded  ;  have  you  worked  amongst  them  ? — Yes. 

60765.  We  are  told  that  if  they  are  detained,  and 
suitable  employment  is  found  for  them,  they  apparently 
are  ciuite  contented.  Do  you  agree  with  that  ? — Yes, 
I  think  so.  Of  course  this  is  a  very  peculiar  class  ;  this  is 
not  exactly  the  ordinary  weak-minded  giils. 

60766.  I  was  taking  the  first  part  of  your  i^aragraph. 
Some  of  these  are  weak-minded  ? — Yes. 

60767.  And  as  regards  them  vou  would  have  no  doubt  ? 
—No. 

60768.  The  other  is  a  more  difficult  question  ? — Yes,  a 
much  more  difficult  question.  One  comes  across  some 
very  difficult  questions  in  tlie  coimtry  as  regards  those  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  paragraph. 

60769.  What  you  would  really  like  would  be  to  try 
and  have  established — although  you  are  not  quite  certain 
of  the  exact  shape  it  should  take  —  something  more 
curative  for  these  women  ? — Yes,  or  even  when  it  caimot 
be  curative,  some  power  of  detention ;  but  of  coiirse 
curative  if  j)ossible. 

60770.  Passing  to  the  next  paragraph,  you  think  that 
trained  w'omen  might  be  utilised  in  the  discharge  of 
certain  official  duties.  Was  your  idea  as  regards  the 
administrative  work — that  is,  the  Parish  Coimcils — or  did 
you  think  they  might  be  employed  more  in  workhouses  ? 
— In  what  respect  in  worklrouses  ?  Because  they  are  em- 
l^loyed  there  ah-eady. 

60771.  I  cannot  help  thinking  some  of  this  work  might 
be  done  by  women  ? — That  refers  to  the  outdoor  poor. 

60772.  You  think  there  might  be  more  done  by  them  ? 
— Yes,  jjarticularly  with  the  visiting ;  and  I  think  that 
imdoubtedly  a  great  deal  could  be  done  as  regards 
the  sick  cases. 

G0773.  There  should  be  some  participation  in  the 
work  of  the  inspector  of  poor  ? — Yes,  some  of  that 
work,  especially  with  the  widows  and  the  sick. 

60774.  And  the  children? — Yes,  naturally,  I  meant 
widows  with  children,  and  the  sick  and  infirm. 

60775.  Whilst  you  are  in  favour  of  the  outdoor  system, 
you  think  that  on  the  whole  it  requires  veiy  close  work- 
ing?—  Yes,  it  undoubtedly  requires  very  careful  ad- 
ministration. 

60776.  And  you  attach  importance  to  relief  being  made 
adequate,  so  that  the  woman  should  be  able  to  fulfil  her 
functions  as  a  mother  ? — Yes. 

60777.  That  is  a  very  difficult  question,  is  it  not,  as  to  Relief  to 
wdiether  you  should  encourage  the  woman  to  do  nothing,  widows  with 
and  on  the  other  hand  you  should  not  press  her  so  much 
tliat  she  should,  by  working  and  going  out,  neglect  her 
duties  as  a  mother  ? — That  is  a  difficult  question ;  but  I 
think  it  is  certain  that  she  ought  to  attend  to  her  duties 
as  a  mother.  The  children  should  be  brought  up  as  well 
as  they  can  be. 

60778.  As  regards  a  widow,  you  would  be  disposed  to 
lay  down  the  principle  that  where  she  was  in  receipt  of 
outdoor  relief,  her  first  duty  should  be  towards  her 
children  ? — Yes. 

60779.  And  not  towards  trying  to  earn  a  livelihood  ? — 
Cei-tainly  not. 

60780.  You  have  no  doubt  about  that? — I  have  no 
doubt  about  that. 

60781.  Is  there  m.uch  factory  work  among  women  in 
Scotland  ? — Yes,  a  great  deal. 

60782.  Do  they  like  it  ?  It  is  sometimes  alleged  that 
people  who  take  to  factoiy  life  like  the  excitement  there, 
and  prefer  it  to  domestic  service? — Yes,  undoubtedly 
they  often  do. 

60783.  I  have  heard  of  married  women  preferring  it 
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too  ? — Yes,  that  is  veiy  often  the  case,  and  it  has  not  a 
good  effect  on  the  married  women. 

60784.  Then  you  think  that  health  visitors  might  be 
more  utilised  in  the  way  of  giving  advice  and  help  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  they  might  be  very  much  utilised  even  in 
the  countiy.  Of  course  that  is  being  done  a  good  deal 
in  large  towns  in  England — not  so  much  in  Scotland, — 
but  I  think  it  might  also  be  beneficial  if  that  work 
were  extended  to  country  parishes. 

60785.  Has  that  movement  developed  much  of  recent 
years  in  Scotland  ? — No,  not  as  yet.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  it  in  Glasgow,  I  think. 

60786.  Has  it  developed  in  the  towns? — It  has  not 
developed  so  far  as  I  know. 

60787.  There  are  naturally  difficulties  in  the  rural 
districts  in  the  way  of  distance  ? — Yes,  but  I  think  it  is 
quite  capable  of  development,  especially  as  the  nurse 
system  is  increasing  so  much. 

60788.  Passing  on  to  hospitals,  you  would  like  to 
secure  more  co-operation  between  the  voluntary  hospitals 
aud  the  Poor  Law  hospitals? — Yes.  At  present  the 
position  of  affairs  is  somewhat  anomalous. 

60789.  The  patient  may  be  of  superior  social  grade  to 
those  who  seek  relief  from  the  Poor  Law,  and  he  gets 
medical  relief  free  in  the  voluntaiy  hospitals,  whereas 
the  case  in  the  Poor  Law  hospital  is  made  to  contribute 
if  he  can  ? — Yes. 

60790.  Of  course  on  paper  that  appears  to  be  a  veiy 
serious  objection.  Do  you  think  it  is  such  an  objection  in 
practice  ?  Are  there  many  persons  who  are  pressed  for 
payment  when  they  go  to  a  Poor  Law  hospital  ? — I  don't 
know  what  the  facts  are.  I  know  that  some  do  pay,  but 
I  don't  know  enough  about  the  administration  to  say  how 
far  it  is  done. 

60791.  Do  you  think  the  fact  that  medical  relief  is 
associated  with  the  Poor  Law  at  all  acts  as  a  deterrent 
on  respectable  people  applying  for  relief  ? — Undoubtedly, 
in  certain  cases.    Of  course  phthisis  is  a  case  in  point. 

60792.  Phthisis  is  rather  exceptional,  and  we  shall 
perhaps  deal  with  it  afterwards.  Putting  it  on  one  side, 
would  you  say  that  in  ordinary  cases  of  sickness  the  fact 
that  rehef  was  to  be  obtained  fi-om  the  Poor  Law  was  a 
deterrent  on  people  asking  for  it  ? — Yes.  You  are  speak- 
ing of  indoor  relief  ? 

60793.  No,  outdoor  medical  relief? — Yes,  I  think  so. 
Certainly  indoor  relief  is  a  deterrent. 

60794.  Have  you  ever  thouglit  out  any  sort  of  scheme 
as  to  how  yow  could  bring  the  general  hospitals  and  the 
Poor  Law  hospitals  at  all  together  ? — I  have  thought  of 
it  a  great  deal,  but  all  the  systems  seem  to  have  great 
difficulties. 

60795.  You  are  a  manager  of  the  Edinburgh  Royal 
Infirmary  ? — -Yes. 

60796.  I  assume  you  would  be  reluctant  on  behalf  of 
that  or  similar  institutions  to  see  them  brought  imder 
State  management  ? — Yes,  it  would  seem  a  pity  in  many 
ways  to  do  so. 

60797.  Assuming  that  it  was  thon.ght  desirable  to 
associate  hospitals  of  this  character  with  some  public 
fxmd,  do  you  think  it  would  be  impossible  to  frame  con- 
ditions under  which  they  could  get  assistance  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  maintain  their  autonomy? — Do  3''0u  mean 
assistance  from  the  Poor  Law  in  respect  of  cases  ? 

60798.  It  is  only  very  vague, — I  was  thinking  of 
grants,  say,  from  municipal  rates.  I  meant  that  the 
voluntaiy  hospitals  shoiild  get  assistance — assuming  that 
they  wovild  comply  with  certain  conditions — either  from 
the  municipal  rates  or  a  grant  fi-om  Government? — I 
expect  that  they  would  want  representation  on  the 
governing  boards. 

60799.  I  don't  know  that  that  necessarily  follows? — 
You  don't  think  so  ? 

60800.  Not  if  the  institutions  complied  with  conditions 
laid  down  ? — But  I  don't  think  I  quite  imderstand  the 
point.  Would  that  be  in  order  to  prevent  the  extension 
of  the  Poor  Law  hospital  system,  or  what  would  be  the 
object  of  that? 

60801.  Take  the  out-patient  department.  There  are  a 
great  many  people  who  think  that  that  is  mischievous  ? 
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— Yes,  and  I  think  very  often  it  is.  I  think  the  dispensary 
system  is  not  very  good.  (I  am  not  talking  of  a  great 
hospital  like  ours  in  Edinburgh.)  In  these  dispensaries 
the  patients  get  very  scant  attention  sometimes,  and  they 
may  get  a  bottle  with  some  harmless  contents  just  to 
please  them.  I  don't  think  the  result  of  that  sort  of 
system  is  likely  to  be  very  satisfactorj'. 

60802.  Then  there  is  the  objection  that  the  profession 
feel  ? — Yes,  that  is  another  point.  The  profession  feel 
great  objection  to  the  iinder-cutting. 

60803.  The  sort  of  idea  I  had  was  that  one  of  the  con- 
ditions should  be  that  the  hospitals  should  stop  that  out- 
patient treatment  ? — That  would  not  be  possible  in  a  great 
hospital,  because  the  patients  have  to  continue  treatment. 
I  don't  see  how  it  would  work  in  a  great  hospital. 

60804.  Assuming  it  was  stopped,  then  the  hospitals 
would  still  be  open  as  before  to  persons  who  wanted 
treatment  inside,  and  they  would  get  that  treatment  on  a 
letter  from  their  medical  attendant  ? — We  have  no  letters 
in  Scotland. 

60805.  Do  you  not  have  lines  of  admission? — Very 
rarely. 

60806.  How  is  it  done  ? — The  doctors  decide  the  cases 
entirely  on  their  merits. 

60807.  Take  the  Royal  Infirmary,  is  there  always  a 
doctor  there  to  decide  ? — Certainly. 

60808.  Assuming  a  number  of  cases  come  in,  would 
you  make  a  selection? — You  mean  if  there  were  not 
sufficient  beds  for  all  ? 

60809.  Yes? — The  doctors  would  select  those  that 
they  thought  most  deserving  of  treatment. 

60810.  And  they  do  that  by  examining  the  people  who 
come  in? — Yes.  The  subscribers  have  no  advantage 
whatsoever. 

60811.  What  is  the  process  by  which  a  person  gets 
treatment  in  the  hospital  ? — He  would  go  to  the  outdoor 
department  and  see  the  physician  or  surgeon  there,  and 
ask  his  opinion.  If  the  doctor  said  that  it  was  a  case  for 
being  treated  indoor,  then  he  would  send  the  applicant 
to  the  particular  ward  that  he  had  to  go  to. 

60812.  Patients  come  with  letters  from  their  medical 
men? — Yes,  if  they  come  from  the  country,  then  they 
would  come  with  a  letter  from  their  doctor. 

60813.  But  if  the  patient  was  attended  by  a  medical 
practitioner  in  Edinburgh,  and  their  doctor  thought  it 
was  a  case  for  the  infirmary,  then  they  would  come  in 
in  that  way  ? — Yes.  Probably  in  Edinburgh  the  doctor 
would  himself  commimicate  with  the  infirmary  if  he 
thought  it  was  a  suitable  case. 

60814.  Are  there  many  self-supporting  medical 
provident  institutions  of  workmen  in  Scotland? — I 
cannot  tell  you  about  that,  as  I  don't  know. 

60815.  There  are  a  certain  number  of  dispensaries  ? — 
Yes. 

60816.  And  they  are  as  a  rule  free  ? — I  really  cannot  say, 
because  I  do  not  know  sufficient  about  the  subject. 

60817.  Coming  to  women's  friendly  societies,  you  give  Women  as 
some  interesting  particulars  in  your  statement.    Have  members  of 
these  societies  developed  a  good  deal  lately  ? — Not  very  friendly 
quicldy. 

60818.  But  it  is  quite  a  modern  growth  ? — Yes. 

60819.  Are  they  on  the  upward  grade? — Yes,  but 
they  are  not  growing  very  quickly. 

60820.  Marriage  seems  to  be  the  most  danmging  factor 
that  you  have  got  to  deal  with? — Yes,  I  think  so,  in 
many  ways. 

60821.  Do  many  married  women  stay  on  after  they 
are  married? — No,  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  members 
who  marry  withdraw  on  their  marriage. 

60822.  Do  none  stop  on  ? — Some  do. 

60823.  Why  do  these  others  leave? — They  are  not 
earning  anything  after  their  marriage. 

60824.  It  is  not  because  they  marry  persons  who 
belong  to  some  society  which  entitles  them  and  their 
dependants  to  medical  relief  ? — If  they  marry  a  friendly 
society  member  that  may  come  in,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  that  is  always  the  reason. 
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60S25.  Has  your  society  been  long  enough  in  opera- 
tion to  make  payment  to  old  women  because  they  are 
sick  ? — In  the  Court  to  ■which  I  belong  sick  pay  ceases  at 
sixty-five,  and  we  cannot  get  our  members  to  take  pensions 
after  sixty-five  as  we  intended.  By  that  time  nothing 
will  happen  unless  the  State  comes  in. 

60826.  After  sixt3^-five  seems  to  be  the  period  when 
they  most  want  help  ? — Yes,  hnt  it  is  difficult  to  have 
sick  relief  after  sixty-five,  because  it  is  difficult  to  tell 
when  they  are  on  and  off  sick  benefit. 

60827.  After  sixty-five  it  is  apt  to  become  permanent? 
— Yes.  Our  view  was  to  pay  sick  relief  up  to  sixty-five, 
and  after  that  to  give  pensions,  but  unfortimately  they 
would  not  subscribe  for  that, — I  do  not  think  their  wages 
are  high  euoixgh  to  do  it. 

60828.  They  would  have  to  contribute  before  they  were 
sixty-five  ? — Our  idea  was  that  they  shoidd  begin  to  con- 
tribute when  quite  young  for  a  benefit  to  come  into 
operation  when  they  reached  the  age  of  sixty-five,  but 
very  few  took  advantage  of  that. 

60829.  I  thought  you  had  started  yoiu-  Society  with 
the  idea  that  in  the  course  of  time  old-age  pensions  would 
be  in  existence.  You  are  not  vei-j'  hopeful  about  the 
development  of  female  friendly  societies  ? — I  thiiik  it  is 
going  on,  but  there  are  some  difficulties  wliich  must 
somehow  or  other  be  got  over. 

60830.  Do  husbands  ever  pay  their  wives'  contributions 
to  the  benefit  society? — A  wife  probably  has  no  income, 
except  her  husband's,  when  she  is  married.  A  certain 
number  continue  to  contribute,  so  it  is  probably  the 
husband  that  pays. 

60831.  ReaUy  marriage  is  the  great  obstacle? — Yes, 
it  is  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  friendly  societies 
for  women. 

60832.  (Tlie  Bishop  of  Ross.)  You  desire  very  much 
to  have  a  better  classification  of  poorhouses  ? — Yes. 

60833.  In  the  larger  houses  the  classification  might 
possibly  be  made  within  the  house  itself  ?— My  view  is 
that  the  houses  ought  to  be  separate.  It  is  not  sufficient 
to  divide  the  people  in  the  house. 

60834.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  that  shoidd  be 
done  in  regard  to  smaller  houses,  but  you  think  that 
even  the  larger  houses  should  be  separate  ? — Yes. 

»  60835.  Referring  to  the  classification  that  you  suggest 
in  paragraph  3,  there  was  a  Viceregal  Commission  on  the 
Poor  Laws  in  Ireland  ? — Yes,  I  have  read  their  report. 

60836.  The  report  was  veiy  much  on  the  same  lines 
as  you  suggest  in  paragraph  3  ? — Yes,  but  I  thiidi  it 
goes  a  good  deal  further  than  I  have  ventured  to  go. 

60837.  Referring  to  your  paragraph  7,  do  you  think 
you  might  set  aside  some  one  of  the  poorhouses  you 
have  referred  to  in  paragraph  3  to  enable  you  to  deal 
with  those  young  women  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  The  Irish 
report  contemplated  sometliing  much  more  extensive 
than  what  I  think  is  quite  feasible. 

60838.  There  has  been  some  little  experience  in 
Ireland  in  that  way  already.  After  the  children  reached 
a  certain  age  the  mothers  were  taken  aside  and  put 
imder  kindly  influence  and  put  through  a  period  of 
reform  ?-^Was  it  done  voluntarily  ? 

60839.  Yes,  and  it  has  been  rather  successfid  ? — It  is 
an  admirable  thing. 

60840.  After  the  child  has  reached  a  certain  age  the 
mother  is  sent  into  a  house  of  this  sort,  and  is,  of  course, 
made  to  work  there,  and  after  some  time  a  situation  is 
provided  for  her.  Woidd  you  think  that  something  of 
that  sort  might  be  done  to  have  two  or  three  poorhouses 
in  Scotland  for  these  women  ? — Something  of  that  kind 
might  be  done. 

60841.  Referring  to  paragraph  8,  do  you  think  women 
might  be  used  not  only  for  the  boards,  but  they  might 
possibly  get  a  httle  more  responsibihty  within  the  in- 
stitutions themselves  ? — Wliich  women  ? 

60842.  You  suggest  naturally  and  properly  that  ladies 
should  be  elected  on  the  various  boards  ? — Yes ;  but  the 
point  was  rather  that  women  who  are  not  ratepayers  are 
not  eligible  for  being  parish  coimcillors.  If  I  wished  to 
stand  1  would  not  be  eligible,  and  the  majority  of  the 
women  that  one  thinks  of  as  possible  are  not  ehgible. 
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That  does  not  apply  to  the  membership  of  school  boards, 
and  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  apply  to  piarish  coun- 
cillors. •   

60843.  Passing  over  that  point  and  coming  within  the  10  June  1907. 

institiition  itself,  take  the  matron  in  the  poorhouse  and  " 

•       .  w  onicii  £is 

other  women  in  other  departments  in  the  various  institu-  paj.jsji 

tions,  do  yoii  think  that  so  far  as  the  domestic  work  is  councillors. 

concerned,  the  food,  the  clothing,  and  so  on,  you  might 

throw  more  of  these  diities  on  the  women  officials  and 

relieve  the  men  officials  of  that  particular  work? — I 

tliink  that  might  be  quite  possible,  but  that  is  applicable 

to  the  verj'  large  poorhouses.    I  am  specially  interested 

in  the  smaller  poorhouses,  the  coiuitry  poorhouses,  and  I 

do  not  know  much  about  the  organisation  of  the  larger 

ones. 

60844.  It  seems  to  me  that  would  be  particularly  a 
woman's  sphere,  and  they  would  be  much  keener  on 
these  points  than  men  can  j)ossibly  be  ? — Quite. 

60845.  (i¥r  Loch.)  Do  you  think  that  the  combination  Inspection  of 
jioorhoTises  are  sufficiently  visited  by  the  committees  in  poorhouse.s. 
charge  of  them? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

60846.  Do  you  find  that  they  are  constantly  visited  by 
the  inspectors  attached  to  the  Local  Government  Board? 
— They  are  visited  occasionally,  but  I  think  if  the 
inspectors  coiild  meet  with  the  house  committees  and 
talk  to  them  more  it  might  be  better.  I  think  it  is  done 
occasionally. 

60847.  Speaking  of  a  visit  paid  some  time  ago  to  one  Lack  of  co- 
of  these  combination  poorhouses,  it  occurred  to  me  that  operation  of 
they  had  very  little  touch  with  the  outside  world  in  charity  and 
regard  to  the'  treatment  of  tlie  individual  cases  ? — That  "'^^'^ 

has  certainly  been  my  experience.  They  do  not  know 
about  the  charitable  organisations  that  might  take  up  the 
cases. 

60848.  Nor  did  I  find  that  any  of  the  churches  were  in 
touch  with  them  ? — No,  thej^  are  not. 

60849.  Are  the  services  performed  by  persons  attached 
to  the  various  religious  bodies  ? — There  is  a  chaplain 
who  is  appointed. 

60850.  And  have  you  always  found  him  doing  the 
work  ? — In  my  experience  he  has  either  done  the  work  or 
he  has  provided  a  substitute. 

60851.  There  is  some  one  responsible  for  the  services? 
— There  is  i;sirally  some  one  there  on  the  Simdays,  but  I 
could  not  say  if  always. 

60852.  Take  the  case  of  a  place  that  will  hold  about  Nursing  in 
eighty.  What  do  you  say  about  the  nursing  you  would  poorhouses. 
find  there  ? — There  might  be  no  nursing  at  all  imder  the 

law, — it  would  be  quite  legal  that  there  should  be  no 
trained  nursing  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  trained  nursing 
is  increasing,  but  pauper  nursing  is  still  legal. 

60853.  Have  you  found  that  the  matron  was  practi- 
cally the  nurse  ? — She  is  supposed  to  be,  but  she  has  so 
many  other  duties  that  her  time  is  fuUy  taken  up  with- 
out nui'sing. 

60854.  I  suppose  Dr  Downes  will  ask  you  about  the 
dietaiy,  but  I  should  like  to  ask  you  if  you  are  satisfied 
that  the  change  has  followed  the  report  of  1902,  which 
the  report  itself  indicates  ? — There  have  been  no  changes 
excejit  that  the  1850  diet  has  been  abolished. 

60855.  So  the  positive  work  in  regard  to  dietaries  has 
stiU  to  be  done  ? — Yes. 

60856.  In  regard  to  two  points  in  your  statement,  I 
should  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  think  that  the  poor- 
house  can  really  be  made  reformative  in  any  sense  ? — I 
think  it  might  to  a  certain  extent  be  done.  You  mean 
with  tilings  standing  as  they  are  ? 

60857.  Yes,  roughly  as  they  are  ? — And  the  same  class 
of  people  tliat  you  have  at  jsreseut  ? 

60858.  Yes  ? — I  think  a  good  deal  might  be  done  that  Extent  to 
way.    I  think  they  might  be  taught  habits  of  tidiness  which  poor- 
and  cleanliness  that  they  are  not  taught  at  present.    At  ho"^® 
present  you  will  find  them  coming  into  sick  wards  in 

their  working  clothes.  I  think  they  might  be  provided 
with  some  sort  of  working  dress  or  overalls,  and  be  in- 
structed in  many  details  of  that  kind. 

60859.  You  touch  the  point  in  your  statement  when 
you  say  that  nothing  is  done  to  radically  improve  the 
manners  and  appearance  of  the  inmates.    Sometimes  ono 
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is  apt  to  think  that  the  time  for  improvement  is  past  ? — 
Yes.    You  mean  old  men  ? 


  60860.  Yes  ? — But  j^ou  get  some  of  the  other  sort  too. 

10  June  1907.  I  have  kiiowTi  many  cases  of  men  who  have  been  in  the 
poorhouse  who  were  quite  respectable  men,  and  had  gone 
in  through  no  serious  fault  of  their  own. 


Poor  Law, 
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Need  of  health 
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^'^  60861.  The  class  that  I  thought  wanted  it  most  was 
the  girls  who  had  got  into  the  house  ? — Yes.  You  mean 
that  they  might  be  improved  ? 

60862.  Yes? — Certainly  a  great  deal  might  be  done 
there. 

60863.  In  paragraph  10  you  say  that  the  idea  of 
friendly  help  and  wise  advice  seems  to  have  been  at  the 
basis  of  our  system  of  relief,  and  you  cannot  see  that  tliis 
system  might  not  be  infused  with  life  by  calling  on  those 
who  are  more  than  ready  to  help  to  assist  in  worldng  for 
the  community  under  proper  direction.  Granted  that 
there  are  health  visitors  now,  is  it  not  possible  to  form 
some  kind  of  associative  centre  by  which  that  would  be 
done  for  the  individual  cases  which  to  a  large  extent 
would  be  preventative  ? — Yes,  I  think  a  great  deal  could 
be  done  in  that  way,  preventing  rather  than  just  apply- 
ing curative  means,  sometimes  when  it  is  too  late. 

60864.  How  could  one  best  fix  that  idea  on  to  the 
machinery  ?  Would  the  idea  be  to  have  it  as  a  separate 
visiting  organisation,  outside  the  Poor  Law,  as  it  now 
stands  ? — I  think  it  might  be  a  voluntary  organisation, 
hwt  it  would  have  to  be  recognised  by  the  Public  Health 
authority  or  the  Poor  Law  authority,  or  else  it  would  not 
be  efficient.  If  it  was  recognised,  I  do  not  think  you 
would  have  any  difficulty  in  getting  men  and  women  to 
do  that  kind  of  public  work.  It  is  work  that  appeals 
sx:)ecially  to  women,  and,  if  recognised,  I  think  they 
would  do  it  con  amove. 

60S65.  If  you  had  a  centre  of  tlus  kind  recognised,  it 
would  play  into  the  hands  of  the  outdoor  relief  from  the 
Parish  Council  ? — Yes,  as  things  are  at  present.  Unless 
it  came  under  the  Public  Health  department,  it  would 
be  in  connection  with  the  Parish  Council,  but  I  feel,  so 
far  as  sickness  is  concerned,  it  ought  rather  to  be  under 
the  medical  officer  of  health. 

60866.  Could  it  be  of  a  double  form,  so  that  the  cases 
should  be  dealt  with  as  they  need  in  both  ways? — I 
think  it  might  perhaps  be  done  in  that  form.  That  did 
not  occur  to  me. 

60867.  Your  Public  Health  authorities  work  fairly 
weU  with  the  Poor  Law  authorities  here  ? — Yes,  I  think 
so.  I  was  also  thinking  that  the  information  these 
associations  get  would  be  extremely  useful  to  the 
medical  officer  of  the  county. 

60868.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  one  centre  for  all 
the  information  ? — Yes,  so  tliat  all  the  reports  would  go 
to  this  one  centre,  and  the  head  medical  officer  for  the 
county  would  have  all  this  material  ready  to  hand,  so  to 
speak.    I  think  it  would  assist  him  very  much. 

60869.  And  would  it  be  feasible  in  a  comparatively 
small  town? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

60870.  Would  the  churches  be  likely  to  ioiii  ? — I  think 
so.  I  thinlv  the  nurses  would  join  and  the  church 
workers ;  it  would  have  to  be  done  veiy  carefiilly,  but  I 
think  the  voluntaiy  associations  would  take  it  up. 

60871.  And  they  would  yield  to  certain  rules  and 
principles  ? — Yes,  naturally. 

Co-operation       60872.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether  j^ou  think 
of  voluntaiy    that  the  hospitals  might  be  brought  with  the  Poor  Law 
hospitals  anil  infirmaries  into  some  sort  of  reorganisation  on  the  basis 
Poor  Law,       of  a  common  board  and  giving  a  status  to  the  voluntaiy 
charities,  but  not  giving  them  grants  or  interfering  witli 
them  ? — Yes.    I  think  giving  them  grants  would  be  diffi- 
cult unless  you  gave  representation. 

60873.  Suppose  it  was  not  a  question  of  giving  them 
grants,  but  having  a  fairly  representative  hospital  body 
for  the  town,  which  would  be  in  touch  both  with  the 
Poor  Law  hospital  and  the  voluntaiy  institutions,  do  you 
think  they  could  not  be  brought  into  closer  touch  in  that 
way? — They  might  l)e,  perhaps.  You  mean  all  the  hos- 
pitals— Public  Health  hospitals  and  Poor  Law  hospitals  ? 
There  are  three  sets  at  present. 

00874.  Yes,  so  that  there  would  be  some  sort  of  co- 


operative action  between  them  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  coidd  Co-operation 
be  done.  of  voluntary 

60875.  At  present  they  hardly  know  one  another  ? —  l^o^pital  and 
Yes,  and  it  is  very  anomalous,  no  doubt.  In  some  ways 
people  would  prefer  going  to  a  Poor  Law  hospital,  because 
where  thej^  are  well  organised,  as  they  are  in  Glasgow, 
you  do  not  have  students,  and  there  is  thus  a  certain 
advantage  in  going  there.  But  the  whole  position  is  so 
anomalous,  and  there  is  so  much  overlapping,  that  it  is 
a  matter  that  must  be  very  carefully  considered. 

60876.  In  your  opinion  this  reorganisation  clearly  lies 
before  us  as  the  next  step  to  take  in  regard  to  medical 
relief.  It  is  the  most  important  thing  to  undertake  ?— 
Yes,  I  think  it  is  most  important  to  see  what  should  be 
done. 

60877.  Have  you  in  Edinburgh  any  relation  between 
the  hospitals  and  charitable  bodies,  so  that  the  charitable 
bodies  work  in  close  connection  with  the  hospitals? — 
AVe  have  no  almoners. 


60878.  (Mr  Lansbury.)  With  regard  to  the  dietary,  it 
is  not  only  a  question  of  the  nourishment  value  of  the 
dietary  ? — No. 

60879.  You  think  there  should  be  more  variety? — 
Yes. 

60880.  I  just  have  seen  dinner  being  served  up  in  one 
workhouse.  Everybody  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of 
taking  a  certain  kind  of  broth.  Is  there  not  a  good  deal 
of  waste  ? — It  is  being  varied  now.  Then  you  must 
remember  that  broth  is  a  staple  food  in  Scotland.  It 
might  seem  more  odd  in  England  than  in  Scotland. 

60881.  First  there  was  broth  and  then  there  was 
mince,  and  they  got  a  bowl  of  each.  I  do  not  think 
everybody  would  take  that,  although  they  were  Scotch 
people  ? — It  is  a  very  good  dinner. 

60882.  Probably  it  is,  but  I  wondered  if  150  people  could 
all  take  the  same  thing  ? — Of  course,  you  could  vary  it 
indefinitely.  I  think  common  sense  is  teaching  the 
governors  and  officials. 

60883.  If  you  split  up  all  the  various  classes  as  you 
suggest,  would  it  not  be  possible  to  split  up  the  food  ? — 
Certainly. 

60884.  You  are  thinking  of  the  nourislnnent  value  and 
I  am  thinking  of  what  people  like  ? — Certainly,  I  think 
there  would  be  great  differences  if  you  divided  the  pooi*- 
houses  into  different  classes. 

60885.  Taking  your  paragraj^h  9,  how  long  would  you 
propose  to  keep  a  woman  in.  Woidd  you  detain  her 
permanently? — No.  That  is  a  veiy  difficult  question. 
Each  case  would  have  to  be  considered  by  itself.  I 
think  the  problem  is  a  very  difficidt  one,  because  it  is 
interfering  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  results  are  so  disastrous  that  I  cannot  see 
any  other  way. 

60886.  I  suppose  we  might  detain  the  men  too  where 
reason  was  known  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

60887.  Are  you  in  favour  of  giving  the  mothers  who  bring 
up  their  chiklren  quite  the  same  payment  as  j-ou  would 
give  to  a  woman  with  whom  children  were  boarded  out, 
supposing  the  mother  to  be  a  respectable  widow? — I 
thiiik  she  should  be  paid  the  same  allowance  for  food 
and  clothing.  • 

60888.  That  is  in  order  that  she  might  bring  up  her 
children  properly  ? — Yes. 

60889.  You  do  not  think  that  injures  the  mother  in 
any  way  ? — No,  but  I  think  she  should  be  looked  after,  to 
see  that  she  really  performs  her  duty.  That  is  my 
point.  If  the  State  undertake  to  pay  for  the  bringing  up 
of  her  children,  they  should  see  that  it  is  properly  done. 
They  should  see  that  she  does  not  get  drunk  or  anything 
of  that  kind. 

60890.  If  she  did,  you  would  take  her  away  ? — Yes. 

60891.  The  point  all  the  time  is  to  preserve  the 
family  life  and  keep  them  away  from  the  contamination 
of  knowing  that  they  are  paupers  ? — Yes,  one  would 
be  glad  to  do  that.  Certainly  a  poorhouse  is  a  most 
pernicious  place  for  children. 

60892.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  the  children  whose 
healtli  required  them  to  stay  in  the  poorhouse  being 
apart  fiom  the  Poor  Law  altogether?    I  mean  to  say, 
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instead  of  the  Poor  Law  being  the  authority  to  give  the 
relief,  wonld  you  favour  the  educational  authority  doing- 
it  ? — Yes,  if  it  could  be  done  ;  if  it  could  be  kept  separate 
it  woidd  be  veiy  much  better  that  the  educational  autho- 
rity shoidd  undertake  that  work. 

60893.  There  shoidd  not  be  any  difficulty  in  regard  to 
respectable  mothers  ? — No. 

60894.  And  there  shoidd  not  he  much  difficulty  either 
if  'you  boarded  out  ? — No.  I  thiidc  the  more  you  separate 
chddren  from  the  Poor  Law  the  better. 

60895.  I  make  out  from  your  paragraph  11  that  you 
are  in  favour  of  an  ordinary  decent  person  who  is  sick 
not  being  treated  as  a  pauper? — Yes.  I  think  it  is 
rather  anomalous  that  he  should  be  so  treated  if  he 
happens  to  get  into  hospital.  If  he  goes  into  a  voluntary 
infirmary  he  has  every  luxury,  and  he  has  no  stigma 
attached  to  him  at  all,  whereas  if  he  goes  into  a  poor- 
house  hospital  he  has  tliis  stigma  resting  upon  him. 

60896.  It  is  better  that  he  or  she  should  pick  up  weU 
and  quickly? — Yes. 

60897.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  come  forward 
and  get  weU  ? — Yes,  you  want  them  to  recover  as  soon 
as  possible  and  not  to  become  paupers,  and  that  is  one 
reason  why  I  should  like  to  keep  the  hospitals  quite 
separate  from  the  poorhouse.  If  possible,  they  might  be 
vmder  the  Public  Health  authority — I  do  not  know  about 
that — but  they  should  be  kept  separate  as  much  as 
possible. 

60898.  In  regard  to  phthisis,  we  heard  this  morning 
from  a  doctor  that  the  mass  of  the  people  who  come  to 
the  Poor  Law  for  relief  come  when  it  is  too  late  ? — Yes. 

60899.  They  straggle  on  ? — Yes.  They  dislike  going 
into  the  poorhouse,  and  they  put  off  till  it  is  too  late. 
That  is  a  very  serious  matter. 

60900.  What  ought  to  be  done  is  to  make  it  easy  for 
them  to  go  before  they  are  so  bad  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is 
a  very  important  matter,  witli  phthisis  particularly.  I 
also  think  that  the  dispensary  treatment  of  phthisis  is 
often  unsatisfactory. 

60901.  There  is  one  other  matter  with  regard  to  the 
women's  friendly  societies.  Of  course,  unhappily  a 
working  woman  when  she  gets  married  has  generally 
nothing,  and  I  suppose  the  reason  that  she  and  her 
husband  don't  both  belong  to  a  fiieudly  society  is  that 
the  wages  don't  run  to  it  in  a  good  many  cases  ? — Yes, 
that  is  so,  but  it  is  not  always  the  case. 

60902.  But  veiy  often  it  is  the  case ;  there  are  so 
many  things  to  provide  for  when  people  get  married  ? — 
Yes,  but  I  think  the  joining  of  a  society  ought  to  be 
encouraged,  because  it  is  so  very  useful  to  have  some- 
thing, especially  at  the  time  of  child-birth. 

60903.  If  a  woman  started  paying  in  when  she  was 
young,  how  much  would  she  get  when  she  was  sixty- 
five  ? — I  think  you  will  find  in  most  societies  that  Is.  a 
month  at  eighteen  would  bring  about  4.s.  or  .5s.  a  week  at 
sixtj--five. 

60904.  (Mr  Gardiner.)  Referring  to  paragraph  6,  have 
you  had  any  experience  of  boarding  out? — Not  per- 
sonally, but  I  have  knowu  boarded-out  children. 

60905.  Do  you  think  there  is  as  much  inspection  as 
there  should  be  ? — That  is  a  very  dif&cult  question.  You 
mean  in  Scotland  ? 

60906.  Yes  ? — I  have  not  known  of  any  abuses,  but  I 
have  heard  of  some. 

60907.  But  you  have  never  known  of  any? — No,  not 
personally.  If  there  are  any,  I  think  they  could  be 
obviated  by  a  rigid  investigation  nf  foster  parents. 

60908.  Would  you  like  to  see  a  ladies'  committee  such 
as  they  have  in  England? — Yes,  or  done  in  some  other 
way — through  the  teachers,  and  so  on.  A  certain  amount 
is  done  in  tliat  way. 

60909.  You  would  develop  the  responsibility  of  the 
teacher  as  far  as  possible? — Yes.  He  should  be  in- 
formed that  the  child  is  boarded  out,  and  he  might  have 
supervision  over  the  child. 

60910.  Referring  to  paragraph  8,  what  you  want  is 
residential  qualification,  as  is  the  case  in  England  ? — 
Yes. 
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60911.  (Professor  Synart.)  In  paragraph  6  you  say 
that  the  boarding-out  system  should  be  insisted  on  when 
tlie  alternative  is  living  in  a  poorhouse.  Are  you  there 
tliinking  of  any  otlier  alternative  ? — Yes,  they  are  some- 
times got  into  homes  and  paid  for  by  the  parish. 

60912.  What  kind  of  homes?— Homes  for  girls  or 
boys.    I  have  known  some  cases  like  that. 

60913.  Do  you  prefer  that? — I  have  known  it  turn 
out  very  satisfactorily,  but  it  aU  depends  on  the  home. 

60914.  You  would  not  prefer  that  to  boarding  out  ? — 
Not  as  a  rule.  I  think  the  boarding  out  is  the  best  plan 
for  the  parish  to  adopt.  Where  the  child  is  a  difficult 
child  to  deal  with,  it  is  perhaps  better  that  the  home 
system  should  be  adopted. 

60915.  (Mr  Beniham.)  With  regard  to  diet,  you  make  Dietary  in 
a  comparison  between  the  prison  diet  and  the  poorhouse  poorhouses. 
diet,  and  you  tliink  that  the  prison  diet  is  better  than  the 
poorhouse  diet? — Yes. 

60916.  Is  there  not  a  reason  for  that,  in  this  sense,  that 
the  punishment  in  the  prison  is  loss  of  liberty,  while 
in  the  poorhouse  persons  are  not  compulsorily  deprived 
of  their  liberty.  It  is  said  the  only  thing  that  society 
owes  to  the  poor  is  a  bare  subsistence,  and  does  not  the 
poorhouse  diet  give  all  that  ? — It  comes  up  to  subsist- 
ence, but  that  was  not  my  idea  of  what  the  State 
owed  to  the  individual.  I  thought  that  the  State  should 
restore  him  to  be  a  useful  member  of  society,  if 
possible. 

60917.  If  the  diet  is  sufficient  for  subsistence,  they 
could  not  do  more  in  the  way  of  restoring  ? — Yes  ;  a  man 
might  surely  get  thinner  and  thinner  and  still  continue 
to  live. 

60918.  But  then  he  would  not  be  getting  a  sufficient 
diet  ? — It  would  be  suificient  to  preseiwe  him  in  life ; 
but  the  point  is  that  he  has  not  sufficient  diet  to  restore 

his  efficiencj\  •"- 

60919.  Then  you  think  that  the  diet  in  the  poorhouse 
is  insufficient  from  a  food  value  point  of  view  ? — Yes. 

60920.  Have  you  seen  the  diet  that  has  been  in 
operation  in  the  Leith  Poorhouse  with  the  additions 
made  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  ? — No. 

60921.  Therefore  you  are  speaking  of  some  diet  that 

we  are  not  familiar  with  ? — I  am  speaking  of  the  diet  '  * 

laid  down  in  the  old  rales ;  but  my  point  is  that  these 
should  be  entirely  revised  as  recommended  by  the 
Departmental  Committee.  I  think  the  diet  is  improving 
in  Scotland. 

60922.  As  regards  classification,  if  I  understand  para-  Classification 
graph  3  correctly,  you  desire  to  see  separate  institutions  of  paupers, 
for  separate  classes  of  inmates  ? — Yes. 

60923.  But  still  all  under  the  Poor  Law?— That  is 
another  question.  While  they  are  under  the  Poor  Law  I 
should  certainly  like  to  have  separate  institutions  for  the 
tlifferent  classes,  but  of  course  the  alternative  would  be 
to  take  the  sick  away  from  the  Poor  Law. 

60924.  That  is  rather  another  question  ? — Yes. 

60925.  Was  it  your  intention,  in  paragraph  3,  merely 
to  suggest  classification  under  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes. 

60926.  And  you  suggest  that  the  classification  should 
be  in  separate  institutions  instead  of  in  one  institution  ? 
—Yes. 

60927.  You  don't  agree  with  the  new  provision  at 
Stobhill  in  Glasgow,  where  all  the  classes  are  practically 
put  on  one  site  ? — No.  I  would  prefer  a  separate  in- 
stitution, because  I  think  the  conditions  are  so  different. 

60928.  As   to  which  authority  is  to  manage  it  is 
really  another  question? — Yes. 

60929.  On  which  you  are  not  prepared  to  give  an 
opinion? — I  am  only  prepared  to  state  my  views. 

60930.  In  regard  to  nursing  in  institutions,  there  is  Nursing  in 
rather  a  difference,  is   there   not,  between  voluntary  poorhouse 
hospitals,  where  the  cases  are  mostly  acute,  and  poor-  hospitals, 
house  hospitals,  where  the  cases  are  mostly  chi-onic  ? — • 

Yes. 

60931.  You  make  a  comparison  between  the  number 
of  patients  per  nurse? — Yes,  but  I  naturally  don't 
propose  to  have  them  on  the  same  basis,  although  really 
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those  chronic  cases  require  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
avoid  bed-sores,  and  so  on. 

60932.  Voluntary  hospitals  don't  keep  chronic  cases ; 
they  get  rid  of  them  as  quickly  as  they  can  ? — Yes. 

60933.  You  agree  that  no  cliild  should  ever  enter  a 
poorhouse  ?  — I  should  be  only  too  glad  to  see  that. 

60934.  Could  that  not  be  verj'  easily  arranged  by  the 
provision  of  a  hired  house  to  receive  the  children  and 
keeiD  them  imtil  such  time  as  they  are  boarded  out,  or 
sent  away  ? — Yes. 

60935.  There  are  no  such  homes  in  Scotland? — -Not 
that  I  know  of. 

60936.  Even  in  the  newer  poorhouses  provision  is 
made  for  the  children  in  the  poorhouse? — That  is  so. 
It  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be. 

60937.  With  regard  to  boarded-out  children,  I  think, 
in  answer  to  a  question,  you  rather  agreed  that  a  like 
sum  should  be  paid  for  childi-en  maintained  by  their 
mother  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief  as  is  paid  to  the 
g-uardians  of  boarded-oirt  children.  Is  there  not  some- 
thing paid  in  the  latter  case  for  attention — does  not  the 
garardian  really  receive  something  for  the  attention 
given  ? — I  am  not  quite  siu-e  I  was  right  if  I  said  that. 
I  simply  meant  that  the  children  should  be  sufficiently 
paid  for. 

60938.  You  think  that  sufficient  aliment  shoirld  be 
given  to  the  children  to  enable  the  mother  to  bring  them 
up  properly  ? — Yes. 

60939.  You  would  not  like  to  see  the  volimtary 
hospital  system  die  out  altogether? — No,  personally  I 
should  not.  I  think  they  have  great  powers  of  initiative, 
which  the  State  hospitals  could  not  have. 

60940.  If  hospitals  were  provided  by  the  State  apart 
from  Poor  Law,  would  there  be  any  necessity  for  people  to 
subscribe  to  the  voluntary  hospitals  ?  —  I  think  they 
would  still  subscribe. 

60941.  What  necessity  would  there  be  for  subscriptions 
if  the  State  were  providing  fully  equipped  hospitals? — 
They  are  doing  it  just  now.  Ajjparently  in  other  countries 
you  can  have  the  two  ninning  side  by  side.  I  may  say 
that  we  have  been  inqiriring  about  it. 

60942.  You  are  referring  to  Germany?  —  And  to 
America. 

60943.  They  have  no  Poor  Law  institutions  there 
similar  to  ours ;  theirs  is  a  system  that  has  grown  up 
under  very  different  conditions  ? — But  they  have  practi- 
cally the  same  thing.  State-supported  and  voluntary  both. 

60944.  Do  you  think  that  the  same  system  might  do 
here? — Yes,  I  think  so.  I  shoidd  be  sorry  to  see  volun- 
tary ^  hospitals  going  out.  We  have  excellent  State 
hospitals  now,  and  apparently  the  volimtary  hospitals 
have  not  suffered  very  seriously  firom  tliem. 

60945.  (Mrs  Bosanquet.)  I  notice  you  said  that  one 
advantage  of  the  Poor  Law  hospital  was  that  the 
students  had  no  admission  there.  You  would  not  ap- 
prove of  turning  Poor  Law  hospitals  into  medical 
schools? — I  think  it  is  a  pity  that  all  that  material 
should  be  wasted,  so  far  as  students  are  concerned,  but 
at  present  it  is  the  case  that  Poor  Law  hospitals  have  that 
advantage  from  the  patients'  point  of  view,  namely,  the 
advantage  that  there  are  no  students. 

60946.  And  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  some  patients  ? 
— I  used  to  thiid£  it  was  a  great  advantage,  but,  after 
talking  to  the  patients,  I  don't  know  whether  they  aU 
quite  agree. 

60947.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  protect 
those  patients  who  do  object  to  it? — Yes,  I  think  some- 
thing might  be  done  if  they  did  object. 

60948.  (Miss  Hill.)  In  paragraph  4  you  say  that  the 
house  committees  of  combination  poorhouses  meet  very 
seldom,  and  as  the  members  are  very  scattered  attend- 
ance seems  difficidt  and  interest  not  great.  I  suppose 
tJie  more  these  smaU  scattered  poorhouses  were  allocated 
to  special  classes,  the  more  it  would  be  the  fact  that  it 
would  be  difficult  for  the  members  to  attend  and  take  an 
interest,  as  they  would  be  further  off  still,  would  they 
not?  The  larger  the  area  the  more  the  people  are 
separated  ? — Yes,  but  I  think  that  the  governing  body 
should  be  local. 


60949.  You  think  it  should  be  local?— Take  a  com- Local  admini 
bination  like  ours  ;  we  have  some  highland  parishes  and  stratiou. 
some  lowland  parishes.  There  is  not  an  enormous  distance 
between  them  as  the  crow  flies,  but  some  of  them  are  very 
inconveniently  placed,  and  the  consequence  is  that  there 

are  only  quarterly  meetings  of  the  committee,  and  these 
are  not  attended  by  nearly  all  the  delegates.  The  system 
is  therefore  veiy  unsatisfactory.  I  think  it  would  be 
better  to  delegate  the  management  to  a  committee  that 
was  reasonably  near. 

60950.  Could  that  be  done  although  the  locality  served 
was  a  large  one  ? — I  think,  so  far  as  the  house  committee 
goes,  it  should  be  done.  There  are  certain  questions 
which  could  be  decided  on  at  annual  meetings. 

60951.  But  you  would  have  the  more  detailed  super- 
vision from  a  committee  living  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

60952.  You  are  aware  of  the  very  marked  difference  of  Inspection  of 
the  inspection  of  boarded-out  children  in  England  and  boarded-out 
Scotland  ?— Yes.  children, 

60953.  In  England  we  require  to  have  a  committee  of 
ladies  in  the  neighbourhood  wherever  children  are  boarded 
out  ? — Yes,  so  I  imderstand. 

60954.  Do  you  think  that  is  an  advantage  or  a  dis- 
advantage?— I  quite  think  there  ought  not  to  be  too 
much  interference. 

60955.  You  would  rather  be  in  favour  of  the  sj^stem  of 
less  insi^ection,  which  prevails  in  Scotland,  than  the  very 
minute  inspection  we  have  in  England? — Yes;  I  think 
a  certain  amount  of  inspection  is  desirable,  because  occa- 
sionally there  are  abuses.  I  have  heard  of  abuses,  and  I 
believe  they  do  exist. 

60956.  You  woidd  rather  risk  a  certain  amount  of  that 
and  develop  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  independence 
on  the  part  of  the  foster-parents? — Yes.  I  should  be 
Sony  if  that  were  interfered  with  in  any  way. 

60957.  So  on  the  Avhole  you  are  in  favour  of  the 
Scottish  system  ? — Yes.  I  think  something  might  be 
done,  but  I  don't  think  that  anything  very  drastic  is 
required. 

60958.  You  want  something  in  the  way  of  appointing 
a  lady  inspector? — Not  an  inspector,  but  I  want  more  co- 
operation with  teachers  and  so  on.  There  is  a  voluntary 
Bocietj'  taking  up  this  question  just  now — the  Scottish 
Girls'  Friendly  Society.  They  are  taking  up  the  inspec- 
tion of  boarded-out  girls  as  part  of  their  work,  and  I 
understand  they  are  very  anxious  to  get  into  touch  with. 
them. 

60959.  And  to  get  official  recognition? — I  don't  know 
if  they  would  ask  for  that,  but  I  think  they  ask  for  the 
names  of  the  children.  I  have  only  been  told  about  this 
scheme  lately.  It  is  a  little  different  from  the  English 
society. 

60960.  Coining  to  paragraph  7,  have  you  anything 
analogous  to  our  Workhouse  Girls'  Aid  Society  ? — No.  I 
think  that  would  be  of  great  assistance. 

60961.  It  would  be  very  much  wanted? — I  think  it  is  Co-operation 
a  pity  in  Scotland  that  our  poorhouses  seem  so  very  much  of  charity  an 
separated  from  all  voluntary  organisations.     So  much  Foor  Law. 
more  could  be  done  if  the  governors  and  matrons  knew 

what  to  do. 

60962.  In  fact,  all  the  knowledge  which  is  possessed 
by  the  various  charitable  agencies  ought  to  be  brought 
to  bear  on  them  ? — Yes. 

60963.  In  paragraph  8  you  speak  of  the  difficulty  of 
ladies  getting  on  to  Parish  Coimcils.  You  woidd  be 
soiiy  to  see  the  ratepaying  qualification  done  away  with, 
with  the  present  tendency  to  extravagance? — I  should 
like  residence  to  be  sufficient. 

60964.  You  would  abolish  rating  qualifications  for 
everybody? — Yes,  for  everybody.  In  the  case  of  the 
School  Boards  you  have  simply  to  live  in  the  parish  and 
you  may  be  elected.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  the  same 
with  the  Parish  Councils. 

60965.  You  would  abolish  the  rating  qualification  Abolition 
altogether  ? — Yes.     Then  you  see  the  Poorhorvse  com-  of  rating 
mittees  have  members  elected  fi-om  tlie  Parish-  CouncilSj'1["*hficatiou. 
so  there  is  very  little  chance  that  a  woman  ever  gets  on 

to  a  combination  poorliouse  committee.    The  members  of 
the  committee  are  chosen  fi'om  the  Parish  Councils. 
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60966.  In  paragraph  9  you  say  that  our  poorhouses  are 
not  reformative.  Is  that  because  there  is  very  little  occupa- 
tion in  them  ?  —They  get  occupation,  but  not  very  interest- 
ing occupation.   I  thini  more  might  be  done  in  that  way. 

60967.  Have  you  anything  analogous  to  our  Brabazon 
Society  ? — Yes,  and  it  is  doing  admirable  work. 

60968.  Is  it  used  ? — Yes,  it  is  used  in  some  of  the 
poorhouses,  but  it  only  applies  to  the  infinn. 

60969.  You  would  feel  the  need  of  more  occupation,  if 
it  were  possible  to  devise  it  ? — Yes. 

60970.  (Dr  Downes.)  With  regard  to  dietaiy,  your 
objection,  I  take  it,  is  that  it  is  inadequate? — So  I  am 
told. 

60971.  You  are  speaking  of  the  dietaries  from  the 
point  of  view  of  physiological  sufficiency  ? — Yes. 

60972.  Have  you  any  other  objections? — It  varies  in 
different  poorhouses.  There  are  various  things  which  I 
think  ought  to  be  considered  in  respect  of  the  dietary.  I 
think  things  are  improving,  but  there  is  stiU  room  for 
improvement. 

60973.  Are  there  any  points  you  would  like  to  mention 
specifically  to  us  ? — There  are  many  details,  such  as  using 
plenty  of  vegetables  and  not  selling  aU  the  vegetables. 
Poorhoiises  have  large  gardens  as  a  rule,  and  there  is  a 
temptation  to  sell  the  produce  instead  of  using  it.  Now, 
it  is  very  important  that  they  should  use  as  much  green 
food  as  possible.  Another  thing  is  the  cooking ;  some- 
times they  don't  have  a  skilled  cook,  and  things  are  not 
very  well  cooked.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  small 
points  like  that,  most  of  wliich  were  dealt  with  in  the 
report  of  the  Departmental  Committee. 

60974.  Points  of  liousehold  management  ? — Yes. 

60975.  With  regard  to  the  varieties  of  dietaries,  have 
you  considered  that  the  dietaries  of  the  different  districts 
should  assimilate  -with  the  food  of  the  people  in  those 
districts  ? — Yes,  as  much  as  possible. 

60976.  And  would  there  be  a  considerable  difference 
in  the  food  of  the  people  in  different  parts  of  Scotland  ? 
— In  the  towns  and  country  there  would  be  a  little 
diiference,  but  not  veiy  much. 

60977.  Would  you  have  regard  to  these  differences  in 
the  town  and  country  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

60978.  Then,  in  regard  to  the  government  of  a  poor- 
house,  do  you  have  any  cases  where  the  matron  is 
governor  ? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

60979.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  possible  under 
the  Scottish  regiUations  ? — I  cannot  tell. 

60980.  You  would  like  to  see  associations  such  as  exist 
in  England  whereby  parish  coi^mciUors  and  officials  could 
meet  together  ? — Yes. 

60981.  Have  you  Poor  Law  conferences? — No,  we 
have  nothing  of  that  kind. 

60982.  In  England  they  are  regulated  and  authorised 
by  orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board  ? — Yes.  If  we 
had  these  meetings  then  these  points  could  be  discussed, 
and  officials  would  know  what  was  going  on. 

60983.  They  give  an  occasion  for  interchange  of 
opinion  ? — Yes. 

60984.  '  You  tell  us  that  the  niglits  are  very  trying 
when  there  is  no  light  in  the  wards.  Are  the  lights 
extinguished  in  the  sick  wards  in  Scotland  ? — I  think  so  ; 
at  least  that  is  my  experience,  but  of  course  I  am  only 
speaking  of  the  small  poorhouses.  The  point  is  that  it  is 
veiy  unsatisfactory  to  have  no  proper  nursing  at  night. 

60985.  Would  they  have  no  night-lights? — I  never 
heard  of  their  being  used. 

60986.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  You  are  not  speaking 
for  aU.  poorhouses? — No,  I  am  only  spealdug  of  those 
that  I  know  about,  and  there  are  no  night-lights  there. 

60987.  (Dr  Doumes.)  You  teU  us  there  are  over  1,800 
children  in  the  Scottish  poorhouses.  Do  you  know  the 
reason  that  leads  to  their  retention  in  the  poorhouses  ? — 
No,  hut  I  can  imagine  some  of  them. 
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60988.  Sickness  ? — The  Local  Government  Board  dis- 
courages their  being  kept  in  poorhouses,  and  urges  that 
they  should  be  boarded  out ;  but  they  are  veiy  often  kept 
in  too  long. 

60989.  As  I  understand  with  regard  to  the  sick,  they 
might  be  fit  for  boarding  out,  but  you  cannot  tell  how 
many  of  those  will  be  sick? — No,  I  cannot  tell.  It  is  not 
stated  in  the  returns  I  have  seen. 

60990.  In  your  capacity  as  a  manager  of  the  Royal  Transference 
Infii-mary  of  Edinburgh,  are  you  aware  of  any  difficidty  of  cases  from 
in  transferring  chronic  cases  that  can  no  longer  be  kept  ^Imtary 
in  your  infirmaiy  ? — You  mean  transferring  to  the  Poor  p°^P'  -^^^^ 
Law? 

60991.  Yes,  or  elsewhere.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in 
transferring  them  to  the  Poor  Law.  Have  you  foimd  any 
objection  in  regard  to  receiving  them? — I  think  they 
have  got  to  take  them.  I  never  heard  anything  of  the 
kind. 

60992.  Your  patients  come  from  all  parts  of  Scotland  ? 
— Yes. 

60993.  And  they  would  not  necessarily  have  a  settle- 
ment in  Edinburgh  ? — No. 

60994.  Has  there  been  any  difficulty  in  regard  to  cases 
of  that  kind? — There  may  have  been,  but  I  have  not 
heard  of  any. 

60995.  Is  there  any  co-operation  of  which  you  are 
aware  between  the  hospitals  that  deal  with  cases  of 
phthisis  and  the  health  authorities  with  regard  to  the 
homes  of  those  patients  ? — I  believe  there  is,  but  I  would 
prefer  that  you  should  ask  someone  that  knows  the 
details  of  the  working  of  that  system  at  present. 

60996.  You  told  us  that  there  were  excellent  State 
hospitals,  and  that  the  vohmtaiy  hospitals  had  apparently 
not  suffered.  Are  those  State  hospitals  hospitals  for 
infectious  diseases? — Yes,  and  then  there  are  excellent 
Poor  Law  hospitals  in  Glasgow. 

60997.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  Is  there  a  reluctance  Children  in 
on  the  part  of  the  Parish  Cormcils  to  board  out  these  poorhouses 
children  that  you  say  stay  too  long  in  the  poorhouse  ? —  and  reasons 
When  I  inquire  about  it,  I  am  told  that  they  cannot  find  retention, 
foster-mothers. 

60998.  Is  that  because  they  don't  search  for  them  ? — 
Yes,  or  that  the  payment  is  so  very  small  that  they 
cannot  get  the  foster-mothers  to  take  them.  I  don't 
think  it  is  always  gone  about  quite  energetically  enough. 

60999.  Mainly  on  the  part  of  the  Parish  Councils  or 
their  officials  ? — That  is  what  struck  me. 

61000.  Speaking  of  the  Parish  Councils  in  Perthshire,  Quality  of 
do  you  tliink,  as  a  whole,  they  are  doing  their  work  well  ?  Poor  Law  ad- 
I  think  there  is  very  honest  administration  so  far  as  that  ministration- 
goes,  but  I  don't  think  it  is  very  intelligent,  if  you  ask 

me. 

61001.  Is  there  that  continuity  that  is  required? — No. 
I  think  it  would  be  better  if  one-third  of  the  members 
retired  every  year ;  that  would  help  to  preserve  the 
continuity. 

61002.  Is  there  much  change  in  the  personnel  of 
the  smaller  Parish  Councils  in  Pertlishire? — They  do 
change. 

61003.  You  think  if  there  was  a  retirement  of  one- Tripartite 
third  every  year  it  would  be  better  ?-— Yes.  election  of 

61004  We  have  been  told  by  many  that  that  is  desir-  roundUors 
able  m  the  case  of  large  burghal  parishes.    Are  you  of 
opinion  that  it  wordd  also  be  desirable  in  the  case  of 
inaral  parishes? — I  think  go,  but  my  view  is  rather 
theoretical. 

61005.  The  one  thing  you  are  very  strong  on  is  that 
there  should  be  more  medical  inspection  of  poorhouses 
than  there  has  been  in  the  past  ? — Yes. 

61006.  You  feel  that  that  is  a  great  want  ? — Yes. 

61007.  You  have  experienced  that  yourself?  Yes, 

veiy  strongly.  ' 
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61008.  (Chairman.)  You  are  Inspector  of  Poor  of  the 
parish  of  Falkirk  ? — Yes. 

61009.  You  have  been  kind  enough  to  supply  us  with 
your  statement.  We  sliall  put  that  in  as  your  evidence- 
in-chief  ? — Thank  you. 


(The  icitness  submitted  the  following  statement!) 

1.  I  am  Inspector  of  Poor  of  the  parish  of  Falkirk.  I 
have  held  that  appointment  for  one  year.  The  whole  of 
my  business  career  has  been  spent  in  the  administration  of 
Poor  Law  in  Scotland.  For  the  three  years  prior  to  my 
entering  on  my  present  appointment  I  was  Inspector  of 
Poor  of  the  parish  of  Houston,  and  before  that  I  was  an 
Assistant  Inspector. 

2.  Falkirk  parish  is  situated  in  the  eastern  district  of 
the  county  of  Stirling.  Its  area  is  19,882  acres,  and  it 
extends  about  5  miles  from  north  to  south  and  8  miles 
from  east  to  west.  It  contains  one  burgli — Falkirk — aixl 
several  villages.  The  population,  according  to  the  census 
of  1901,  was  36,628,  and  the  rent  valuation  for  this  year — 
1906-1907— is  £200,000. 

3.  The  gieat  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish 
are  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits,  those  in  the  burgh  being 
mostly  employed  in  ironworks,  at  the  manufacture  of  light 
castings,  grates,  etc.  The  inhabitants  of  the  villages  are 
mostly  engaged  in  coal-mines  and  brickmaking.  There 
are  valuable  farms  in  the  parish.  No  single  landowner 
is  proprietor  of  any  large  portion  of  the  parish,  and  several 
farms  are  owned  by  their  occupiers. 

4.  During  the  past  few  years  large  numbers  of  men  have 
been  employed  at  the  construction  of  new  docks  at  Grange- 
mouth, situated  about  half  a  mile  beyond  the  parish 
boundary,  and  at  railways  which  lead  to  these  docks,  and 
which  pass  through  Falkirk  parish.  These  railways  are  still 
under  construction.  Many  men  of  a  migratory  class,  en- 
gaged at  these  docks  and  railways,  have  resided  in  Falkirk, 
and  parochial  relief  has  been  required  by  a  proportion  of 
them. 

5.  The  iron  trade  has  for  some  years  been,  and  still  is, 
in  a  depressed  condition  locally,  and  the  demands  for  relief 
have  consequently  increased. 

6.  The  situation  of  the  town  of  Falkirk,  and  the  demand 
for  unskilled  labour  which  normally  exists  there,  bring  to 
the  town  large  numbers  of  men  who  obtain,  as  they  probably 
only  seek,  intermittent  employment  as  labourers,  and  others 
who  live  as  tramps.  The  town  contains  several  lodging- 
houses  for  the  use  of  such  men :  these  houses  provide 
accommodation  for  about  1,000,  and  are  usually  well  filled. 
Such  men  often  apply  for  parochial  relief  or  become  charge- 
able to  the  parish  through  illness. 

7.  The  parish  contains  no  works  which  employ  females 
in  large  numbers. 

8.  The  normal  average  weekly  wage  for  male  labour  is 
about  thirty  shillings  ;  the  demand  for  female  labour  is 
slight,  and  the  normal  average  weekly  wage  for  females  is 
about  seven  shillings. 

9.  The  administration  of  Poor  Law  in  the  parish  is  carried 
out  in  strict  accordance  with  statute  and  the  rules  and  in- 
structions of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland. 
All  applications  for  relief  must  be  made  at  the  office  of  the 
Parish  Council  in  Falkirk.  1,350  such  applications  were 
made  in  1906.  The  relief  given  is  either  (a)  outdoor  relief 
by  way  of  grants  to  applicants  who  continue  to  reside  out 
of  the  poorhouse,  or  (6)  indoor  relief  or  maintenance  in  the 
poorhouse. 

10.  Applicants  for  outdoor  relief  are,  on  the  receipt  of 
their  applications,  visited  at  their  homes  by  the  medical 
offioer  of  the  Council  and  by  the  inspector  of  poor  or  his 
assistant.  Temporary  relief  is  granted  hy  the  inspector 
when  required.  Applications  are  submitted  at  the  next 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Parish  Council,  who  decide  whether 
outdoor  relief  is  to  be  granted  or  refused,  and  if  granted, 
its  amount,  or  if  indoor  relief  is  to  be  offered. 

11.  Applicants  for  indoor  relief,  and  applicants  for  out- 
door relief  to  whom  the  Council  are  willing  to  give  indoor 
relief,  are  examined  by  the  medical  officer,  who.se  reports 
to  the  Council  on  their  fitness  or  unfitness  for  self-mainten- 
ance form  the  sole  criterion  for  granting  or  refusing  indoor 
relief.  Applicants  for  indoor  relief  are  never  given  outdoor 
relief 
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12.  Applicants  for  outdoor  and  indoor  relief  have  a 
statutory  right  of  ajipeal  to  the  Sheriff  (County  Court 
Judge)  in  Falkirk,  or  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
Scotland,  in  respect  of  refusal  of  relief  or  alleged  inadequacy 
in  the  relief  granted. 

13.  I  would  suggest  the  continuance  of  the  methods  of 
dealing  with  applications  for  relief  above  referred  to.  They 
have  hitherto  been  found  to  work  well  in  this  parish,  and 
statutory  apjjeals  against  decisions  of  the  Council  are 
practically  unknown. 

14.  A  person  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  must,  if  physi- 
cally able,  draw  the  allowance  personally  at  the  Parish 
Council  office  for  the  first  six  months,  if  relief  continues 
for  so  long.  In  cases  of  illness,  the  relief  is  paid  to  a  known 
representative  at  the  Parish  Council  othce.  All  allowances 
are  granted  in  money  at  a  weekly  rate,  and  are  paid  weekly 
for  the  first  six  months.  The  inspector  of  poor  or  his 
assistant  visits  each  recipient  of  outdoor  relief  once  a 
month  for  the  first  six  months.  After  the  lajjse  of  six 
months  from  admission  to  relief,  aliment  is  paid  fortnightly 
at  the  Council  office  to  the  recipient  personally,  or  to  a 
rej)resentative,  at  the  recijjient's  option,  and  the  recipient  is 
visited  once  a  quarter.  Should  change  of  circumstances 
lead  the  inspector  to  think  that  relief  should  not  be  con- 
tinued, the  matter  is  rejiorted  by  him  at  the  first  meeting 
of  Council,  who  decide  on  the  contimmnce  or  withholding 
of  relief. 

15.  All  persons  to  whom  indoor  relief  is  granted  are  Employment 
sent  to  the  parish  poorhouse,  which  is  situated  about  a  of  paupers., 
mile  from  the  office  of  the  inspector  of  poor.    On  arrival, 

they  are  bathed  and  sent  to  a  probationary  ward,  or,  if 
necessary,  to  a  hospital  ward.  The  medical  officer  visits 
the  poorhouse  once  a  day,  or  oftener  if  required.  He" 
thoroughly  examines  each  person  admitted,  fixes  which  of 
the  prescribed  diets  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
Scotland  is  to  apjily  to  that  person,  and  reports  whether 
or  not  that  person  is  fit  to  take  part  in  the  labour  provided 
for  inmates.  Older  men,  able  to  work,  are  employed  in 
preparing  firewood.  Younger  men  are  employed  in  laying 
out,  draining,  and  cultivating  the  grounds  attached  to  the 
poorhouse.  Females  are  employed  in  sewing,  knitting, 
laundry  work,  and  cleaning, 

16.  The  classes  of  diet  prescribed  by  the  Local  Govern-  Dietary, 
ment  Board  for  Scotland  are  provided. 

17.  In  order  that  indoor  relief  may  not  be  continued 
longer  than  is  necessary,  all  persons  receiving  such  relief 
are  examined  by  the  medical  officer  and  the  inspector  of 
poor  quarterly  at  least,  and  those  certified  by  the  medical 
officer  as  able  to  maintain  themselves  are  discharged  from 
the  poorhouse. 

18.  The  Parish  Coitncil  is  specially  fortunate  in  having  Frovision  for 
been  able  within  tlie  j^ast  year  to  enter  into  an  agree-  surgical 
ment  with  the  managers  of  the  Falkirk  Infirmary  for  the  operations  for 
reception  and  treatment  in  that  institution,  at  fixed  and  puipers. 
reasonable  rates  of  payment,  of  all  persons  chargeable  to 
the  Council  who  require  surgical  treatment.    The  agree- 
ment has  been  acted  upon.     A  similar  agreement  was 
within  the  past  year  made  with  the  managers  of  the 
Falkirk  Hospital  for  Infectious  Diseases,  but  it  has  not 
yet  been  necessary  to  act  on  that  agreement. 

19.  When  Falkirk  poorhouse  was  erected  three  years  Treatment  of 
ago  a  special  phthisical  ward  was  constructed,  which  affords  jihthisis. 
the  means  of  treating  phthisical  jjatients  according  to  the 

most  modern  methods. 

20.  A  successful  experiment  was  made   last  year  in  Boarding  out 
boarding  out  during  the  summer  with  the  farmers  in  the  o!  aged  male 
neighbourhood  of  Falkirk  several  old  male  inmates  of  the  paupers, 
poorhouse  chosen  as  the  most  deserving.    The  men  greatly 
appreciated  such  a  pleasant  break  in  the  monotony  of  their 

lives,  and  their  healthy,  open-air  life,  which  they  spent 
partly  in  light  labour,  which  was  purely  optional  on  their 
part,  combined  j^ossibly  with  a  change  in  diet,  helped  to 
fortify  them  against  the  rigours  of  winter.  I  propose  to 
continue  the  experiment. 

21.  Orphan  and  deserted  children  chargeable   to  the  Treatment  of 
Council   are,  when  their  health   permits,  permanently  pauper 
boarded  out  by  the  inspector  of  poor.    When  possible,  children, 
they  are  sent  to  counties  other  than  Stirling,  as  it  is 

thought  to  be  to  their  advantage  that  they  should  be 
removed  from  the  scenes  of  what  was  jOTSsibly  an  unhappy 
childhood.  The  guardians  of  such  children  are  carefully 
chosen  as  being  likely  to  attend  to  their  educational  and 
moral  training.   Arrangements  are  made  for  the  attendance 
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'.  mtraent  of  of  all  such  children  at  public  schools.  The  addresses  of 
1  iper  such  children  are  made  known  by  the  inspector  only  to 

c.ldren.  the  members  of  a  small  committee  of  the  Council  specially 
charged  with  the  duty  of  visiting  them.  At  present, 
of  the  131  children  chargeable  to  the  parish,  90  are 
boarded  out,  and  they  reside  in  the  counties  of  Stirling, 
Lanark,  Dumbarton,  Perth,  and  Midlothian.  It  is  found 
that  children  so  boarded  ont  grow  iip  with  little  of  the 
taint  of  pauperism  which  continued  residence  in  a  poor- 
house  seems  to  entail,  and  that,  after  being  fitted  to 
maintain  themselves,  they  rarely  lapse  into  pauperism. 
The  Council  find  it  difficult,  and  in  some  cases  impossible, 
to  prevent  relatives,  of  whose  relationship  they  were  in 
many  instances  formerly  unaware,  from  taking  the  children 
away  from  the  homes  so  provided  for  them  by  the  Council 
on  their  passing  the  compulsory  school  age  (14)  and 
becoming  potential  wage-earners.  The  residence  of  the 
children  with  such  relatives  is  seldom  of  advantage  to 
them  ;  their  sole  recommendation  to  such  relatives  seems 
to  be  their  money-making  capacity. 

22.  A  matter  which  causes  anxious  thought  is  the 
treatment  of  children  who,  from  mental  or  bodily  weak- 
ness, cannot  be  boarded  out.  With  every  wish  to  extend 
to  such  children  the  most  favourable  treatment  possible, 
an  inspector  finds  that  their  disablement  debars  them  from 
the  privileges  of  boarding  out.  A  poorhouse  is  obviously 
not  a  good  place  for  their  upbringing,  but  the  limited 
number  of  suitable  institutions  to  which  such  children 
can  be  sent  makes  their  retention  in  a  poorhouse  im2)erative 
in  many  cases.  In  the  Smyllum  Orphanage,  Lanark, 
Roman  Catholic  children  are  treated  with  the  utmost  care, 
as  are  Protestant  girls  in  the  Stirling  Girls'  School.  But 
the  limited  accommodation  in  these  institutions  and  the 
lack  of  other  institutions  of  a  similar  nature  compel  the 
Council  to  bring  up  in  the  poorhouse  many  children  whom 
they  would  be  glad  to  send  to  such  institutions  were  they 
available. 

'ect  on  23.  Another  matter  which  requires  serious  consideration 

iperism  of  is  that  numbers  of  girls  become  chargeable  to  the  Parish 
morality  of  Council  through  their  own  immoral  habits.  The  excess  of 
ang  girls,  the  supply  of  female  labour  over  the  local  demand  causes 
keen  competition  for  employment,  and  a  girl  who  becomes 
known  to  be  of  loose  morality  finds  extreme  difficulty  in 
obtaining  or  retaining  employment,  and  usually  persists 
in  an  immoral  life  until  affected  with  venereal  disease. 
Since  1st  January  1907  seventeen  girls  between  the  ages 
of  fourteen  and  twenty-five,  suffering  from  venereal  disease, 
have  become  chargeable  to  the  parish,  and  have  been  sent 
to  the  poorhouse  for  treatment.  The  Council  have  sent 
some  such  girls  to  Salvation  Army  Homes  at  the  expense 
of  the  rates,  but  only  with  indifferent  success,  the  girls 
not  being  amenable  to  the  discipline  of  the  Homes,  and 
leaving  in  some  cases  before  being  cured  of  disease. 

Ivantages  of  24.  When  relief  has  to  be  granted,  I  prefer  that,  except 
3oor  over  in  the  one  case  after  mentioned,  it  should  be  by  way  of 
tdoor  relief,  indoor  relief.  The  advantages  of  indoor  relief  are,  shortly, 
that  the  recipients  are  under  the  direct  supervision  and 
control  of  the  Council  and  its  servants ;  such  of  them  as 
can  work  contribute  to  their  maintenance  by  doing  so ; 
those  who  require  medical  attendance  receive  that  attend- 
ance at  the  hands  of  the  medical  officer  ;  the  whole  of  the 
money  spent  on  them  goes  directly  to  maintain  them,  and 
no  opportunity  is  afforded  them  of  devoting  piiblic  money 
to  other  purposes,  as  is  often  done  when  outdoor  relief  is 
given  ;  their  cleanliness  and  comfort  are  assured  ;  they  are 
fed  according  to  a  diet  thought  by  those  in  authority  to 
be  suitable ;  they  are  removed  from  the  causes  of  their 
poverty,  which  might  otherwise  lead  to  their  degradation  ; 
and  they  are  prevented  from  being,  as  would  too  often  be 
the  case,  a  source  of  danger  to  others. 

blief  to  25.  In  only  one  case  do  I  favour  the  granting  of  outdoor 

idows  with  relief,  viz.  to  deserving  widows  with  yoimg  children,  and 
lildren.  to  wives  of  good  character  whose  husbands  are  disabled 
through  infirmity  from  supporting  their  wives  and  young 
children.  In  such  cases  it  is  probably  desirable  to  main- 
tain homes  imder  the  care  of  parents,  and  secure  for  the 
children  the  benefit  of  being  brought  up  by  and  with 
parents  whose  upbringing  of  them  may  be  to  their 
advantage.  The  children  in  such  cases  do  not  require  to 
know  of  parochial  relief  being  given. 

26.  Many  disadvantages  attend  the  granting  of  outdoor 
relief  in  other  cases.  When  the  amount  granted  is  small, 
it  is  not  infrequently  given  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
cheaper  to  allow  such  a  sum  than  to  maintain  the  recipient 
in  a  poorhouse.  The  results  to  the  recipient  and  to  the 
public  do  not  receive  due  consideration. 

'utrelief  to  27.  The  granting  of  outdoor  relief  to  aged  persons  who 
ged  persons,  have  families  is  not  advisable.    Such  relief  is  often  given  to 
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supplement  contributions  made  by  families  who  are  quite  Mr  Matthew 
able  to  maintain  their  parents  without  public  assistance.  Andrew 
When  I  came  to  Falkirk  I  found  that  public  relief  was  Reijnard. 
given  to  widows  who  had  sons  possessing  house  property 
which  yielded  a  considerable  free  income,  and  to  others 
who  had  sons  earning  as  much  as  £300  a  year  for  one  Qutrelief  to 
individual  son.  aged  persons. 

28.  Aged  men  and  women  living  alone  are  not,  in  my 
opinion,  proper  objects  of  outdoor  relief.  Their  frailty  and 
their  unwillingness  or  inability  to  keeji  themselves  clean, 
which  are  frequent,  make  them  a  source  of  danger  to  the 
public  health,  and  they  have  a  less  comfortable  and  healthy 
life  than  they  would  have  in  a  poorhouse. 

29.  Deserted  wives  should  not  receive  outdoor  relief.  Deserted 
The  knowledge  that  such   relief  may  be  got  tends  to  wives, 
increase  wife  desertion.     Many  wives,  relying  on  such 

relief,  are  more  or  less  indifferent  to  desertion,  and  live  on 
such  terms  with  their  husbands  as  induce  desertion.  Had 
such  wives  to  reside  in  a  poorhouse  during  desertion,  I 
should  look  for  an  abatement  of  the  evil.  The  allegations 
of  desertion  made  to  the  Council  are  frequently  untrue. 
On  prosecuting  husbands,  I  have  more  than  once  failed  to 
obtain  a  conviction  through  a  husband  proving  that, 
during  the  time  of  alleged  desertion,  he  had  sent  his  wife 
sufficient  money  for  her  maintenance,  which  fact  she 
concealed  from  the  Council. 

30.  The  granting  of  outdoor  relief,  except  in  the  one  Effect  of  out- 
case  which  I  have  mentioned,  tends,  in  my  opinion,  to  relief  on 
foster  improvidence.    The  prospect  of  obtaining  such  relief  providence, 
on  attaining  a  certain  age  or  degree  of  infirmity  leads 

many  to  see  no  reason  for  saving  money  for  their  main- 
tenance in  old  age  or  sickness. 

31.  Situated  about  midway  between  the  east  and  west  Tramps  and 
coasts  of  Scotland,  and  on  the  main  high  roads  from  north  vagrants, 
to  south  and  from  east  to  west,  and  being  an  industrial 

centre,  Falkirk  parish  is  a  favourite  resort  of  habitual 
tramps  who,  ostensibly  on  the  outlook  for  work,  wander 
over  the  country  during  the  summer  and  endeavour  to 
spend  the  winter  in  a  poorhouse.  Of  the  1,350  applications 
for  relief  made  in  1906,  about  900  were  by  persons  supposed 
to  belong  to  that  class. 

32.  The  coming  into  operation  of  the  Workmen's  Com-  EfTect  of 
jDensation  Acts  appears  to  have  led  employers  to  dispense,  operations  of 
to  a  greater  extent  than  was  formerly  the  case,  with  the  Workmen's 
services  of  men  partially'disabled  through  advanced  age  Compensation 
or  such  infirmities  as  defective  eyesight  and  deafness,  and  -^cts. 
applications  by  men  who  allege  such  a  cause  of  their 
unemployment  are  frequent. 

33.  Applicants  for  relief  are  generally  members  of  the  Class  of 
unskilled  labour  class,  their  wives,  widows,  and  children ;  applicants 
our  records  show  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  applications  for  for  relief, 
relief  made  in  this  parish  to  be  made  by  such  persons. 

34.  In  this  parish  the  leading  causes  of  pauperism  are  Causes  of 
apparently  intemperance,   improvidence,  early  marriage,  pauperism, 
and  heredity  and  environment. 

35.  Despite  the  fact  that  they  earn  good  wages,  many 
workers  in  this  district  live  in  lodging-houses  at  a  cheap 
rate  and  spend  the  bulk  of  their  earnings  on  drink.  Un- 
fortunately, many  who  are  householders  are  also  of 
intemperate  habits,  which  in  course  of  time  cause  the 
breaking  up  of  their  homes.  Such  men  frequently  break 
down  and  become  unfit  for  their  ordinary  work  at  a  com- 
paratively early  age,  and  after  possibly  working  for  some 
time  at  unskilled  labour,  degenerate  into  chronic  poorhouse 
inmates  or  tramps. 

36.  Large  numbers  of  these  in  receipt  of  a  fair  wage, 
averaging,  as  before  mentioned,  about  30s.,  make  little 
provision  for  their  maintenance  in  sickness  or  old  age,  and 
on  their  power  to  maintain  themselves  coming  temporarily 
or  permanently  to  an  end,  any  resources  which  they  have 
are  soon  exhausted  and  they  have  to  ask  for  parochial 
relief. 

37.  Marriages  are  frequent  between  young  persons  who 
have  made  no  proper  provision  for  house-furnishing, 
sickness,  or  other  matters  calling  for  special  expenditure, 
whose  whole  means  are  spent  in  a  hand-to-mouth  main- 
tenance of  themselves  and  their  frequently  large  families, 
who  live  in  a  constant  state  of  greater  or  less  poverty,  and 
whose  resources  are  found  wanting  when  any  abnormal 
expenditure  is  necessary.  Such  a  class  contributes  largely 
to  the  demand  for  parochial  relief. 

38.  In  Falkirk,  when  an  application  for  relief  is  received, 
search  is  invariably  made  in  the  Council's  records  to 
ascertain  if  the  parents  or  other  relatives  of  the  applicant 
have  been  chargeable  to  the  parish.  The  frequency  with 
which  that  is  found  to  be  the  case — quite  50  per  cent,  of 
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Relief  to  able- 
bodied. 


Mr  Matthew  our  applicants  resident  in  the  parish  being  found  to  be 
Andrew      children    of    parents    formerly    chargeable  —  points  to 
Reynard.     pauperism  being  to  some  extent  attributable  to  hereditary 
influence,  combined  probably  with  the  circumstances  of 
the  upbringing  of  the  applicants  in  the  knowledge  that 
the  parish  contributed  to  their  maintenance. 

Personnel  of  ■^9-  Falkirk  Parish  Council  consists  of  25  members, 
Parish  17  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  ratepayers  of  the  burgh  of 

Council.  Falkirk  and  8  by  the  ratepayers  of  the  country  parts  of 
the  parish.  Of  the  burgh  members,  2  are  shopkeepers,  2 
are  clerks,  and  the  remainder  are  working-men.  Of  the 
country  member.s,  3  are  shopkeeiDers,  1  is  a  land  steward, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  working  classes.  There  is  little 
competition  for  the  membership  of  the  Council,  and  con- 
tested elections  are  rare.  The  constitution  of  the  Council 
here  is,  I  take  it,  practically  the  same  as  is  found  in  other 
industrial  parishes. 

40.  My  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  it  is  un- 
necessary and  inexpedient  to  give  able-bodied  persons 
claims  to  parochial  relief.  In  times  of  industrial  depression 
the  necessity  no  doubt  exists  for  aiding  many  able-bodied 
persons,  but  such  help  has  hitherto  been  given  by  voluntary 
associations  ;  and  while  such  associations  may,  as  I  think 
they  can,  be  expected  to  continue  their  work,  I  think 
parochial  relief  should  not  be  granted.  The  taking  of 
relief  from  a  voluntary  association  does  not  seem  to  affect 
a  recipient  in  the  injurious  way  that  the  receipt  of  parochial 
relief  does.  The  latter  tends  to  destroy  the  self-respect  and 
self-reliance  of  recipients,  and  to  lead  them  to  become  more 
prone  to  renew  applications  for  relief  with  less  cause,  and 
without  making  sufficiently  serious  attempts  to  maintain 
themselves  independently  of  such  relief.  Were  parochial 
relief  available  to  able-bodied  persons,  that  tendency  would 
cause  an  increase  in  the  number  of  apjilications  and  of 
chronic  paupers.  Another  consequence  of  such  an  extension 
would  be  the  necessity  for  an  increased  parochial  stafl'  to 
cope  with  increased  applications,  including  more  applica- 
tions by  able-bodied  tramps,  who  frequently  seek  admission 
to  poorhouses  at  a  late  hour.  In  this  parish,  which  is 
within  a  day's  walking  journey  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 
an  increased  poor-rate  would  inevitably  follow  such  an 
extension  of  relief. 

Suitability  of  41.  So  far  as  regards  this  parish,  its  area  is  quite  suitable 
existing  Poor  for  the  administration  of  Poor  Law.  All  parts  of  it  may 
Law  areas.  be  reached  from  the  Council  office  in  a  short  time.  Its 
population  and  extent  are  not  too  great  for  the  proper 
administration  of  Poor  Law  by  the  Council,  nor  are  they, 
in  my  opinion,  too  small  to  justify  the  existence  of  a  special 
Council  for  the  parish.  The  circumstances  of  all  local 
applicants  for  relief  are  known  to  some  members  of  Council. 
A  parish,  as  such,  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  suitable  area  in 
every  case.  Many  parishes  are  small  .and  contain  com- 
paratively few  inhabitants,  and  have  a  very  small  number 
of  poor,  and  the  provision  of  a  Coimcil  and  a  special  staff 
for  a  j^arish  of  that  class  seems  a  needless  expense.  I 
would  advocate  the  combination  of  such  parishes  into  larger 
areas,  with  central  administrative  offices  and  staffs,  and, 
where  the  size  of  the  area  necessitated  it,  with  local  parish 
committees,  by  whom  relief  might  be  administered  locally. 
Under  such  an  arrangement  it  might  be  desirable  that,  to 
ensure  an  economical  administration  of  relief  on  the  part 
of  local  committees,  the  rate  throughout  the  combination 
for  relief  of  the  poor  should  not  be  uniform,  but  part  of  the 
rate  collected  from  each  parish  in  the  combination  should 
be  such  as  to  meet  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  poor  sent 
from  that  parish. 

Various  42.  I  would  suggest  that  in  any  amendment  of  the  Poor 

remedies  and  Law  for  Scotland  the  following  matters  should  be  dealt 
suggestions,     with  : — 

((()  The  provision  of  labour  colonies,  in  which 
there  should  be  compulsorily  detained  persons  who 
become  habitually  chargeable  to  Parish  Councils. 
This  appeals  to  me  as  the  best  method  of  dealing 
ivith  habitual  tramps  and  others  who  spend  large 
portions  of  their  time  in  various  poorhouses. 

(6)  The  conferring  on  Parish  Councils  of  power 
(1)  to  detain  in  poorhouse  for  specified  periods — say, 
up  to  three  months — persons  admitted  for  the  third 
time  within  one  year,  and  (2)  to  send  such  persons 
to  labour  colonies  if  their  applications  are  thereafter 
renewed.  Much  trouble  is  caused  by  persons  who 
constantly  alternate  between  residence  in  the  poor- 
house  and  out  of  it. 

(c)  The  prevision  of  more  Homes  for  children 
alone,  in  which  Parish  Councils  might  bring  up 
children  chargeable  to  them,  and  unfitted  for 
boarding  out.  Each  such  Home  might  serve  a  com- 
bination of  counties  or  parishes. 


{d)  The  conferring  on  Parish  Councils  of  the  sole  Various 
control  until  the  age  of  sixteen  of  children  brought  remedies  and 
up  by  them.  suggestions. 

(e)  The  conferring  on  Parish  Councils  of  power 
to  remove  children  from  parents  and  guardians 
found  by  the  Council  to  be  improper  guardians,  and 
the  conferring  of  a  right  on  the  Councils  to  recover 
from  such  persons  a  contribution  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  the  children. 

(/)  The  extension  of  the  provisions  of  section  5  of 
the  Poor  Law  Loans  and  Relief  (Scotland)  Act,  1886, 
to  all  poorhouses,  so  that  the  settlement  of  a  child 
born  in  a  poorhouse  of  a  boarded  mother  may  be  the 
parish  from  which  the  mother  was  sent. 

{g)  An  increase  in  the  maximum  penalty  for 
deserting  husbands  and  fathers,  and  the  imjjosition  of 
a  penalty  on  deserting  mothers. 

Qi)  The  provision  of  institutions  for  girls  and 
young  women  chargeable  to  Councils  and  known  to 
be  of  immoral  life.  This  class  would  not  necessarily 
include  the  mother  of  one  illegitimate  child,  but  all 
guilty  of  prostitution. 

{%)  The  creation  of  a  department  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  Scotland  to  decide  disputes 
as  to  settlement,  and  consequent  liability. 

(j)  An  extension  of  the  time  within  which  notice 
of  relief  may  be  given  by  one  Council  to  another. 
At  present  the  right  of  recovery  emerges  only  on 
the  giving  of  notice  ;  and,  to  allow  of  necessary 
inquiries,  notice  is  not  infrequently  given  to  every 
parish  in  Scotland. 

61010.  {Chairman)  I  gather  that  you  have  an  im- 
usually  large  number  of  lodging-houses  in  FaDdrk  in 
proportion  to  the  population  ? — Yes  ;  we  have  an  excep- 
tional number  of  lodging-houses  for  the  size  of  the 
population. 

61011.  And  I  also  gather  that  a  certain  number  of  joer- 
sons  in  receipt  of  wages  iip  to  30s.  a  week  live  in  these 
lodging-houses  ? — Yes,  quite  a  number  of  tradesmen  live 
in  them  who  could  quite  well  afford  to  have  homes  of 
their  own. 

61012.  In  paragraph  10  you  give  a  description  of  the  Method  of 
visitation  to  which  ai^jjlicants  are  subject.    I  want  to  get  giving  relief 
clearly  what  is  your  method  of  giving  relief  in  Falkirk,  Falkirk. 
You  are  assisted  by  the  medical  officer  in  granting 
temporary  relief  ? — Yes.    The  Parish  Cotmcil  meet  once 
a  month  as  a  relief  committee.     In  the  meantime  all 
applications  are  made  to  the  inspector.    I  make  a  point 
of  seeing  myseK  eveiy  applicant  in  the  office  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  if  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  appearance  of  the 
applicant,  either  I  or  one  of  my  assistants  visit  him 
throughout  the  day.    If  we  should  find  the  person  to  be 
in  very  destitute  circumstances  we  immediately  give 
relief.    If  not,  then  they  come  back  next  morning,  and 
in  the  interval  the  medical  officer  has  visited. 

61013.  Assuming  that  a  man  had  a  settlement  in 
Falkirk,  and  was  living  in  a  lodging-house,  would  you  go 
to  the  lodging-house  ? — In  lodging-house  cases  we  make 
it  a  rule  that  we  do  not  give  them  anything  but  indoor 
relief. 

61014.  How  many  is  your  relief  committee  composed 
of  ? — The  whole  Board — 25  members. 

61015.  There  is  only  one  decision? — My  decision  is 
only  subject  to  one  revisal. 

61016.  What  has  been  the  resrdt  since  you  have  been 
there  ? — I  have  never  had  my  decision  overturned. 

61017.  If  I  may  judge  fi-om  youi-  paper,  you  have 
rather  stiffened  the  system  up  in  Falkirk  ? — I  followed  an 
inspector  who  had  been  there  since  1848.  He  was  well 
up  in  years  and  quite  cripple.  After  I  came  I  had  more 
up-to-date  methods ;  I  completely  changed  the  system. 

61018.  What  you  have  done  has  met  with  the  support 
of  the  majority  of  your  Board  ? — It  has  met  with  the  sup- 
port of  my  whole  Board. 

61019.  In  paragraph  15  you  say  that  the  medical  Combination 
officer  visits  the  poorhouse  once  a  day,  and  oftener  if  of  in-  and 
required.    Have  you  more  than  one  medical  officer? —  outdoor 
We  have  only  the  one.  medical 

.  officer. 

61020.  Is  he  a  whole-timer  ? — No,  but  he  is  almost  a 
whole-timer.    We  pay  him  about  £200  a  year. 

61021.  He  does  aU  the  outdoor  work,  and  he  also  visits 
the  poorhouse  ? — Yes. 
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61022.  Is  it  a  large  poorhouse  ? — The  licensed  accom- 
modation is  326. 

61023.  Do  you  think  that  the  medical  inspector  ade- 
quately discharges  all  that  work  ? — We  have  never  at 
any  time  had  more  than  twenty-one  sick  patients  in 
Falkirk  Poorhouse.  We  have  only  found  it  necessary  to 
have  one  trained  nurse. 

61024.  Do  any  parishes  contribute  to  the  poorhouse  ? — 
We  take  in  boarders.  The  poorhouse  was  essentially  a 
parochial  poorhovise,  and  the  accommodation  is  in  excess 
of  what  we  actually  reqiiire.  We  take  in  boarders  from 
Grrangemouth  and  Larbert  parishes. 

61025.  In  paragraph  18  you  say  that  you  entered  into 
a  contract  with  the  managers  of  the  Falkirk  Hospital  for 
infectious  diseases.  What  class  of  illness  did  that  refer 
to  ? — Erysipelas  cases  principally. 

61026.  Cases  that  they  were  not  bound  to  deal  with 
under  the  pviblic  health  ? — That  is  so. 

61027.  That  is  rather  novel? — Yes.  When  I  went 
there  I  foimd  that  the  accommodation  for  eiysipelas  cases 
was  provided  in  the  same  wai-d  as  was  the  accommoda- 
tion for  venereal  diseases — they  came  in  contact.  I  put 
the  matter  before  the  Board  and  I  wanted  a  special  ward 
built.  Rather  than  that,  they  asked  if  I  cordd  not  make 
an  arrangement  with  the  infectious  diseases  hospital.  I 
wrote  and  arranged  the  matter.  We  pay  them  5s.  a 
week  per  patient,  and  we  only  pay  for  the  time  that  the 
patients  are  actiially  within  the  hospital. 

61028.  Is  that  what  they  calculate  to  be  the  cost  ? — 
That  is  what  it  would  cost  us — it  is  not  what  it  might 
cost  them. 

61029.  You  have  not  acted  on  that  because  it  has  not 
been  necessary  ? — That  is  so. 

61030.  But  the  contract  still  holds  good  ? — Yes. 

61031.  I  think  you  boarded  out  some  old  men  last 
summer  ? — Yes. 

61032.  What  did  you  pay  ? — They  were  all  able  to  do 
a  little,  especially  at  the  hay  harvest.  I  allowed  them 
3s.  a  week  in  addition  to  what  they  could  work  for. 

61033.  They  were  only  men  of  good  character  ? — Yes. 

61034.  How  did  they  get  into  the  poorhouse  ? — I  think 
I  had  three  out  last  year,  but  I  propose  to  put  out  about 
twenty  this  year.  The  three  that  were  out  last  year  were 
agric^^ltural  labourers,  and  they  had  simply  brought  up 
large  families  and  had  not  been  able  to  save  so  that  they 
might  make  provision  for  their  old  age. 

61035.  Are  those  cases  that  would  ordinarily  be  given 
oul^relief? — If  any  relative  or  friend  had  agreed  to 
board  them  they  would  have  got  outdoor  relief.  The 
cases  I  intend  to  board  out  this  summer  are  of  the  same 
kind. 

61036.  Do  you  find  the  boarding-out  system  to  be  on 
the  whole  satisfactory?  I  think  you  have  experienced 
a  trouble  which  I  think  is  common  to  a  good  many 
parochial  boards,  namely,  that  the  parents  try  to  get 
hold  of  the  children  as  soon  as  they  become  wage-earners  ? 
— That  is  a  great  trouble.  Parents  of  whom  we  have 
heard  nothing  for  twelve  or  fourteen  years  turn  up  when 
the  children  are  likely  to  be  potential  wage-earners. 

61037.  You  have  some  difficulty  with  the  defective 
children  because  jou  have  nowhere  to  send  them  ? — That 
is  so. 

61038.  What  is  wanted  is  some  combination  scheme  ? 
—Yes. 

61039.  Have  you  many  of  them  just  now? — I  have 
about  twelve  in  the  poorhouse  just  now,  children  that  I 
have  really  tried  to  board  out,  but  they  have  been 
returned  to  me.  They  have  either  a  physical  or  a  mental 
defect  which  unfits  them  for  being  boarded  out. 

61040.  Has  this  matter  been  discussed  with  other 
parochial  boards  with  the  view  of  having  some  combina- 
tion ? — I  have  never  heard  it  discussed. 

61041.  Does  the  same  difficulty  exist  in  other  Poor  ■ 
Law  districts? — In  Glasgow  they  have  erected  a  chil- 
dren's home  at  Woodilee,  and  there  they  put  their  defec- 
tive children. 

61042.  These  defective  children  wiU  be  a  long  time 
with  you  ? — Probably  aU  their  days,  or  until  they  show 
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enough  strength  of  mind  to  enable  them  to  go  out.  Of 
course  we  have  Larbert  Institution  quite  close  to  us,  but 
the  children  I  am  referring  to  are  scarcely  what  one 
would  call  imbecile. 

61043.  They  are  not  bad  enough  for  Larbert  ? — No  ; 
but  stiU  they  are  bad  enough  to  make  it  veiy  difficult  for 
them  to  be  laoarded  out. 

■  61044.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  Larbert  won't  take 
cases  that  are  not  curable  ? — That  is  so. 

61045.  (Chairman.)  You  find  that  in  Falkirk,  owing  Eff'ects  of 

to  there  being  a  keen  demand  for  female  labour,  a  girl  immorality  of 
of  loose  morality  is  apt  to  lose  her  employment  ? — Un-  young  girls, 
fortunately  we  have  too  many  of  those  girls  for  the  size 
of  the  poiDulation. 

61046.  And  they  constantly  come  into  the  poorhouse 
suffering  from  lock-hospital  diseases  ? — Yes. 

61047.  Would  you  keep  those  persons  in  imtil  they  Detention  of 
were  cured  ? — I  would  keep  them  in  until  they  were  unmarried 
positively  cured.    In  the  meantime  we  have  no  right  to  mothers. 

do  so.    They  are  in  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  mitil 
the  disagreeableness  is  over. 

61048.  Is  there  in  Falkirk  any  association  that  deals 
with  cases  of  girls  who  have  illegitimate  cliildren? — 
The  only  thing  is  a  branch  of  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society. 

61049.  They  deal  with  those  girls  that  have  illegitimate 
children  ? — Yes. 

61050.  Have  you  girls  constantly  coming  back  with 
illegitimate  children  ? — I  have  one  girl  just  now  with  a 
child,  which  is  the  fifth  generation  of  illegitimates,  all 
bom  within  Falkirk  Poorhouse. 

61051.  Is  she  all  right  in  her  mind  ? — Yes. 

61052.  She  is  not  feeble-minded  ?— Not  a  bit. 

61053.  Are  there  many  illegitimate  children  whose 
mothers  are  not  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  ? — No,  I 
don't  find  many  of  that  kind.  I  shoxild  say  that  the  per- 
centage is  not  more  than  2  per  cent,  at  the  most. 

61054.  Your  evidence,  I  tliink,  is  in  some  ways  a 
departure  from  what  we  have  had,  because  with  the 
exception  of  widows  and  children  you  favour  indoor  as 
against  outdoor  relief  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

61055.  Does  your  Council  take  that  view  too  ? — Yes, 
they  take  that  view  to  a  certain  extent.  Of  course,  I 
don't  Imow  that  they  go  quite  so  far  as  I  do.  I  think  if 
we  improved  the  board  in  the  poorhouse  we  would  really 
be  acting  for  the  benefit  of  the  inmates  themselves  by 
sending  them  in. 

61056.  You  want  more  classification  ? — I  want  classi-  Need  of 
fication,  and  an  improved  dietaiy.    I  want  the  poorhouse  greater 
generally  improved,  and  then  we  will  have  less  com-  classification 
punction  in  sending  people  to  the  poorhouse,  and  they  paupers, 
will  be  better  dealt  with  indoors  than  they  would  be  by 

outdoor  relief. 

61057.  You  want  a  larger  area  and  more  institations,  so 
that  you  could  send  the  wastrel  and  so  on  and  the  in-and- 
out  to  a  house  where  the  discipline  would  be  more 
severe  ? — Yes,  that  is  exactly  what  I  want. 

61058.  Are  you  able  to  subject  persons  who  are 
practically  able-bodied  to  a  satisfactory  test  as  regards 
labour  in  the  poorhouse? — No,  we  are  not,  because 
unfortunately  if  they  are  sent  in,  and  if  we  give  them 
what  they  think  too  much  work,  then  they  walk  away 
from  Falkirk  and  go'  on  to  Stirling,  which  takes  them 
about  two  hours.  They  get  into  the  poorhouse  there, 
and  of  course  if  the  settlement  is  in  Falkirk,  Stirling- 
claims  against  Falkirk.  I  order  the  removal  back,  and 
that  takes  two  days.  Then  they  are  discharged,  and 
they  walk  on  to  Perth.    We  cannot  keep  them. 

61059.  Wordd  you  like  to  have  more  power  of  deten- 
tion over  the  ins-and-outs  ? — If  we  are  to  have  a  work 
test,  we  must  have  power  to  detain  them. 

61060.  The  two  go  together  ?— Yes. 

61061.  You  have  a  great  many  tr4mps  ? — Yes. 

61062.  What  do  you  do  with  those  tramps  ?     You  Treatment  of 
have  no  casual  ward  ? — We  have  no  casual  ward,  but  tramps  and 
the  poorhouse  is  so  handy.    If  a  tramp  comes  he  is  at  vagrants, 
once  sent  to  the  medical  officer  before  we  take  any 

record,  and  in  many  cases — I  would  say  in  25  per  cent,  of 
the  cases — the  tramps  themselves  read  the  certificate 
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which  is  given  to  them  open,  and  if  they  see  that  they 
are  certified  able  for  work,  they  don't  come  back  to  the 
inspector.  If  they  are  certified  as  ixnable  for  work,  then 
they  come  back  and  go  into  the  poorhouse. 

61063.  What  do  the  able-bodied  do  ?— They  walk 
straight  on. 

61064.  Are  yon  in  favonr  of  putting  them  under  the 
police  ? — The  police  don't  take  action  in  the  meantime. 

61065.  There  was  a  Vagrancy  Departmental  Committee, 
and  the  proposal  was  to  put  the  tramps  imder  the  police. 
Would  you  be  in  favour  of  that  ? — No,  I  think  the  Poor 
Law  does  well  enough  with  them,  but  the  difficidty  is  that 
we  have  no  power  to  detain  or  punish  them. 

61066.  What  happens  to  an  able-bodied  tramp  ? — He 
is  a  tramp  of  his  own  accord  and  his  own  desire. 

61067.  Where  does  he  sleep? — Behind  any  hay- 
stack, or  in  any  bam. 

61068.  He  comes  into  Falkirk,  and  he  asks  for  a 
lodging,  but  that  is  refiised  because  he  is  able-bodied. 
Now,  what  woidd  he  do,  say,  in  bad  weather  in  winter  ? 
— We  have  very  few  tramps  in  winter  as  compared  with 
what  we  have  in  summer. 

61069.  Where  do  those  go  that  are  refused'  relief  ? — 
They  usually  find  something  to  take  them  into  a  model 
lodging,  and  there  are  plenty  of  model  lodgings  in 
Falkirk.  Their  whole  aim  in  applying  to  the  inspector 
is  to  save  the  price  of  their  bed.  They  have  no  desire 
to  be  in  the  poorhouse  for  more  than  one  or  two  nights. 

61070.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  labour  colonies  to 
which  people  found  roaming  about  should  be  sent  ? — Yes  ; 
if  we  had  a  labour  colony  to  which  we  could  send  persons 
who  were  evidently  able  to  work,  but  imwilling  to  work, 
and  if  we  could  force  them  to  work  there,  and  what  they 
would  make  were  applied  to  their  maintenance,  it  would 
be  a  good  thing. 

61071.  You  are  not  in  favour  of  giving  able-bodied 
persons  claims  to  parochial  relief  ? — I  have  never  found 
any  necessity  for  it. 

61072.  You  have  had  difficulty  about  the  dependants 
of  able-bodied  who  apply  for  relief  ? — Not  very  ofteu.  I 
may  say  that  the  only  time  I  have  found  any  difficulty 
was  in  the  case  of  some  tinkers — travelling  tinsmiths. 
Their  families  are  generally  born  outside  beneath  a 
little  tent.  The  man  may  be  able-bodied,  and  he  and  his 
wife  may  have  three  or  four  children.  When  such  a 
woman  is  confined  I  think  it  right  to  give  relief  to  her 
and  the  children,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  taking 
them  into  the  poorhouse. 

61073.  In  such  a  case  jou  get  a  medical  certificate  ? — 
I  neglect  the  man  altogether,  and  I  act  as  if  he  was 
not  there. 

61074.  If  the  woman  is  not  well  you  get  a  medical 
certificate  ? — The  Poor  Law  says  that  you  must  treat  the 
husband  as  the  pauper. 

61075.  But  jow  ignore  him  altogether  ? — I  act  as  if  it 
were  a  case  of  desertion. 

61076.  Is  Falkirk  very  exceptionally  situated  as 
regards  pauperism  ? — It  is  on  the  highway  between  a 
number  of  places. 

61077.  Employment  seems  to  be  fairly  plentiful  ? — In 
the  meantime  it  is  rather  depressed,  but  I  hope  that  is 
only  temporary.  We  have  had  a  very  successful  period 
of  years,  but  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  foundries 
have  been  working  short  time.  Falkirk  is  on  the  main 
road  fi-om  the  north  to  the  south,  and  on  the  main  road 
fi-om  the  east  and  west.  It  is  just  about  a  day's  journey 
from  Edinburgh  to  Falkirk  walking,  and  also  just  about 
a  day's  journey  from  Glasgow  to  Falkirk,  so  we  reaUy 
get  those  coming  from  the  east  to  the  west  and  from  the 
west  to  the  east — they  stay  for  a  night  on  their  road.  A 
great  many  apply  for  a  night's  lodging  and  no  more. 

61078.  Your  difficulties  in  administering  the  Poor  Law 
are  very  largely  due  to  this  extraneous  infusion  of  persons 
from  outside'? — Yes  ;  at  the  last  relief  committee  I  had 
eighty-one  applications  to  deal  with,  and  sixty-nine  of 
those  applications  were  from  tramps. 

61079.  Do  you  have  much  difficulty  about  settlements  ? 
— Yes,  I  have  a  good  deal  of  difficulty.  I  usually  get 
about  250  and  I  send  about  350  claims  in  the  year.  In 


saying  that  I  have  350  I  may  add  that  I  may  have  six  Settlements, 
claims  for  one  man. 

61080.  Is  the  rate  of  pauperism  high  in  Falldrk? — 
No,  it  is  not  so  high  as  it  was. 

61081.  What  is  it  ? — ^There  were  615  paupers  on  15th 
May.  The  census  was  taken  just  before  the  boom  in 
Falkirk  and  it  showed  a  population  of  36,000,  hwi  we 
now  calculate  tliat  it  is  about  50,000.  The  615  includes 
lunatics. 

61082.  It  seems  to  me  you  have  an  abnormally  large  Effect  of 
proportion  of  persons  in  lodging-houses  who  are  getting  lodging- 
decent  wages  ? — Yes,  even  the   foundry  labourers  in  liouses  on 
Falkirk,  making  about  24s.  a  week,  stay  in  these  lodging-  pauperism  and 
houses.  ^  settlement. 

61083.  Is  this  lodging-house  difficulty  getting  better 
or  worse  ? — Worse ;  they  are  opening  more  lodging- 
houses  every  day.  Three  years  ago  we  opened  a  new 
poorhouse.  The  old  poorhouse  was  taken  by  a  company 
who  have  made  it  into  a  lodging-house,  and  in  that  they 
have  about  450  lodgers.  The  corporation  of  Falkirk 
erected  and  opened  a  new  lodging-house  about  two  years 
ago,  and  it  holds  about  600. 

61084.  These  lodging-hoiises  are  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  your  difficidty  ? — There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

61085.  Have  you  many  paupers  who  during  the  last 
few  years  have  settled  in  Falkirk  whose  settlement  is  only 
about  three  years  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  many 
of  that  class.  The  outdoor  pauperism  in  Falkirk  is  not 
extraordinary. 

61086.  Then  what  makes  it  so  high  ? — The  lunacy  is 
high  and  the  poorhouse  is  high.  I  have  89  lunatics 
just  now,  and  I  have  always  about  250  inmates  in  the 
poorhouse.  These  don't  all  have  a  settlement  in  Falkirk, 
but  we  have  to  pay  for  them,  because  we  cannot  find  a 
settlement  for  them  elsewhere  in  Scotland. 

61087.  Why  ? — Probably  because  they  have  been  born 
in  England  or  Ireland,  or  born  prior  to  the  registration 
period,  and  where  we  cannot  prove  the  birth. 

61088.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  And  they  have  been 
migratoiy  ? — Yes. 

61089.  (Chairman.)  It  looks  as  if  Falkirk  were  a  sort 
of  attraction  ? — In  one  day  I  have  had  forty-two  applica- 
tions from  tramps. 

61090.  (Mr  Patten- MaeDougall)  Falkirk  is  the 
centre  of  a  considerable  manufacturing  area  ? — Yes,  it 
is  really  the  only  town  of  any  size  in  that  part  of  the 
coimtry.  Then  it  is  quite  near  Grangemouth,  where 
they  get  a  little  temporary  labour,  and  it  is  also  near 
Bo'ness.  The  people  from  there  flock  into  Falkirk. 
There  are  no  extensive  lodging-houses  in  Bo'ness  and 
Grangemouth ;  they  have  only  accommodation  for  two 
or  three  dozen. 

61091.  Do  the  shipping  poptdation  come  up  from 
Grangemouth  ? — Yes.  ^ 

61092.  (Chairman.)  You  have  made  a  number  of  re-  Detention  for 
commendations.   I  won't  take  you  through  these,  because  prostitutes, 
they  are  very  much  in  accord  with  other  recommenda- 
tions, and  I  think  they  tell  their  own  story.    H.  is  some- 
what of  a  novelty.    You  would  really  have  an  institution 

in  which  you  would  lock  up  prostitutes  ? — Yes.  In  the 
meantime  we  have  several  girls  in  Falkirk  that  are 
known  both  to  the  police  and  to  the  Poor  Law  officials 
to  be  of  that  class. 

61093.  You  would  not  lock  them  up  for  life  ? — Yes,  I 
would,  or  imtil  they  could  do  no  more  harm.  I  woidd 
put  them  into  an  institution. 

61094.  Have  you  much  trouble  with  this  class  of  girl  ? 
— A  good  deal  of  the  pauperism  that  we  have  in  Fallcirk 
is  attributable  to  them. 

61095.  The  class  of  men  that  goes  to  these  lodging- 
houses  would  be  apt  to  consort  with  that  class  of  girls  ? 
—Yes. 

61096.  And  the  two  would  react,  the  one  on  the 
other  ? — Yes. 

61097.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  In  paragraph  23,  you 
say  that  the  excess  of  the  supply  of  female  laboiir  over 
the  local  demand  causes  keen  competition  for  employ- 
ment.    If  they  cannot  get  employment  in  Falkirk,  do 
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IK^iition  for  they  not  go  elsewhere  to  find  it  ? — Unfortunately  there  is 
prtitutes.     nowhere  they  can  go. 

61098.  Will  tliey  take  to  agricultural  work? — No; 
these  girls  are  mostly  employed  either  as  domestic 
sei-vants  or  in  some  of  the  works.  They  are  employed 
in  some  of  the  foundries  as  hlack  japanners,  and  imme- 
diately the  employer  finds  that  they  are  of  loose  morality 
he  does  not  keep  them,  because  they  are  an  attraction 
for  some  of  the  men  about  the  foimdry.  He  does  not 
want  them  tliere  at  all,  and  they  find  great  difficidty  in 
living. 

61099.  None  of  those  with  whom  you  have  anythmg 
to  do  will  take  to  farm  labour  or  gardenmg  work? — 
No. 

61100.  Why  is  that? — They  have  not  been  brought 
up  to  it  in  the  first  place,  and  they  have  no  desire  to 
follow  that  life.  It  is  a  very  hard  life  ;  the  work  is  hard, 
much  harder  than  what  they  have  been  used  to. 

61101.  Much  harder  than  factory  work? — Yes. 

61102.  (Chairman.)  Is  the  physique  of  the  working 
popidation  pretty  good  ? — Yes,  on  the  whole  it  is. 

61103.  (Mr-  Patten-MacDoitgall.)  And  are  the  wages  of 
the  factoiy  labourers  better  than  what  they  get  in  agri- 
cidtural  work  ? — There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  Women 
employed  as  black  japanners  will  make  from  15s.  to  20s. 

01104.  (Mr  Lanshury.)  What  woidd  they  get  in  agri- 
ciUtural  work  ? — From  £12  to  £20  a  year. 

61105.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  That  is  as  dairymaids  ? 
—Yes. 

61106.  They  get  board  and  lodging  also? — Yes. 

edity  as  61107.  In  paragraph  38  you  say  that  pauperism  is  to 
|e  of  some  extent  attributable  to  hereditaiy  influence,  and 
that  50  per  cent,  of  your  applicants  resident  in  the 
parish  have  been  foimd  to  be  children  of  parents 
foraierly  chargeable.  That  is  a  very  serious  condition 
of  things  ? — I  don't  know  that  Falkirk  is  peculiar  in 
that  respect.  I  think  if  you  search  the  records  of  most 
parishes  in  Scotland  you  will  find  that  to  be  the  case. 

61108.  Are  any  of  these  children  who  have  been 
boarded  out  and  have  come  back  and  made  application 
for  relief  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge  ;  but  from  the  records 
I  foimd  a  good  many — but  nothing  like  50  per  cent. 

nbination  61109.  Further  on,  you  express  the  opinion  that  there 
larishes.  ought  to  be  more  combinations  of  parishes  for  the  pur- 
poses of  administration,  and  that  that  would  involve  less 
expense.  You  think  tliat  such  rural  parishes  might  be 
combined? — Yes,  quite  well.  Adjoining  Falkirk  we 
have  Airth,  Denny,  Dimnipace,  and  Larbert,  and  the 
poi^ulation  of  tliese  four  parishes  does  not  come  up  to 
the  population  of  the  one  parish  of  FaDdrk. 

61110.  There  is  provision  for  that  being  done  now  ? — 
Yes. 

61111.  What  is  tlie  objection  to  that? — The  Parish 
Coimcils  themselves  object  to  it.  The  Parish  Coimcils 
must  agree  to  combine  before  the  Local  Government 
Board  can  do  anything  in  the  matter. 

61112.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  some  provision  such  as 
that  in  1889  Act,  where  the  boimdaries  were  revised 
and  parishes  were  combined,  would  operate  beneficially  ? 
— I  have  no  doubt  it  would. 

61113.  Compulsoiy  powers  being  given  to  some  autho- 
rity ? — Yes,  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 

61114.  And  that  would  cheapen  administration  and 
make  it  more  efficient  ? — Yes,  the  expense  of  adminis- 
tration is  often  almost  as  large  as  the  cost  of  the  poor. 

61115.  In  settlement  cases,  which  of  course,  if  they 
are  litigated,  cost  a  great  deal  of  expense,  you  are  of 
opinion  that  the  Local  Government  Board  should  have 
large  powers  to  deal  with  them  ? — Yes. 

61116.  Would  that  extend  to  this,  that  inasmuch  as 
the  Local  Government  Board  have  tlie  power  to  deal 
with  questions  which  raise  merely  matters  of  law,  you 
would  extend  that  and  let  them  deal  with  facts  also  ? — 
Yes,  and  let  them  take  evidence. 

61117.  You  would  make  that  applicable  all  roimd  ? — 
Yes,  take  it  out  of  the  law  courts  altogether.  My  main 
contention  is  that  what  suits  me  to-day  may  be  the  very 
thing  I  don't  want  to-morrow.    A  case  I  might  fight 


to-day  I  might  be  as  keen  on  the  other  side  to-morrow,  Mr  Matthew 
because  there  is  no  principle  at  stake.    What  we  want  Andrew 
is  a  defined  line,  and  we  wiU  walk  according  to  that  Reynard. 
line.  10  June  1907. 

61118.  At  present  your  object  is  to  save  your  P^^i^^  Combination 
expense?— Yes.  ^  ^  of  parishes. 

61119.  And  you  find  that  decisions  have  been  very 
fluctuating  ? — Yes. 

61120.  (Dr  Doumes.)  What  wages  were  paid  to  the  Boarding  out 
old  men  that  were  boarded  out  last  year  ? — -They  got  no  of  aged 
wages,  because  they  were  not  able  to  work  the  whole  paupers, 
day.    I  made  it  a  special  agreement  that  they  woidd  not 

be  pressed  to  work.  If  they  wanted  to  work  then  they 
were  allowed  to  work,  but  I  paid  the  3s.  in  name  of 
board. 

61121.  Did  they  displace  any  local  labour? — I  covdd 
not  say  that. 

61122.  Can  you  say  that  they  did  not  ? — If  they  did,  it 
must  have  been  very  slight. 

61123.  Was  any  complaint  made  ? — No. 

61124.  Were  the  farmers  members  of   the  Parish 
Coimcil?— No. 

61125.  Has  any  census  of  tramps  been  made  in  Fal- 
kirk by  the  police  ? — I  get  no  note  of  it. 

61126.  Do  you  consider  that  the  900  would  represent  Number  and 
all  the  tramps  that  woidd  pass  thi'ough  Falkirk  in  the  treatment  of 
time  you  mention ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  say  who  is  a  ^^^^ 
tramp  and  who  is  not  a  tramp,  because  a  man  may  be  a 
workman  and   simply  passing  through,  but  he  may 

become  destitute  for  one  night  and  apply,  and  still  not 
be  a  tramp. 

61127.  Are  you  aware  that  where  a  census  has  been 
taken  it  has  been  found  that  the  proportion  of  tramps 
that  apply  to  the  Poor  Law  is  only  a  fraction  of  the 
whole  of  the  tramps? — I  can  quite  believe  that  that 
is  so. 

61128.  So  only  a  few  of  the  tramps  come  to  the  Poor 
Law  ? — There  is  no  doubt  abovit  that. 

61129.  Do  the  police  deal  with  any  of  the  tramps  in 
Falkirk  now  ? — I  have  no  knowledge  of  it.  They  don't 
bring  them  before  the  magistrates  simply  for  vagrancy. 

61130.  If  the  Poor  Law  authorities  dealt  with  the 
tramps,  how  woidd  you  prevent  one  Poor  Law  authority 
from  passing  these  tramps  on  to  the  next? — That  is 
sometimes  said  to  be  done  in  the  meantime.  Inspectors 
are  apt  to  blame  one  another  for  that  just  now. 

61131.  How  would  you  prevent  it? — It  would  be  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  prevent.    I  have  not  thought  that  out. 

61132.  (Professor  Smart.)  If  a  tramp  comes  to  you 
late  at  night,  you  send  him  to  the  medical  officer? — 
Yes. 

61133.  If  the  medical  officer  examines  the  man  and 
finds  that  he  is  able-bodied,  but  at  the  same  time  says 
that  the  man  is  stai-ving  and  he  has  no  money,  what  does 
he  do  ? — If  the  doctor  says  that  he  is  stai-ving  and  he  has 
no  money,  then  the  man  is  not  able-bodied.  Weakness 
comes  in  there,  debility  brought  about  by  his  want  of 
food. 

61134.  If  the  man  has  had  a  meal,  but  has  still  no 
means  of  getting  a  bed  ? — If  the  medical  man  certifies 
that  the  man  is  able  to  work  and  suffering  fi-om  no  dis- 
ablement, then  I  give  him  a  refusal  at  aU  hours  of  the 
night.- 

61135.  The  man  comes  back  to  you  and  says  he  has 
been  refused,  and  you  turn  him  off  at  the  doorstep  ? — 
Yes. 

61136.  No  matter  what  like  the  weather  is? — Yes. 

61137.  Have  jon  no  parish  shelter  of  any  sort? — No. 

61138.  You  would  not  give  him  money  ? — No. 

61139.  Nor  would  you  pay  for  a  bed  ? — No. 

61140.  Do  other  inspectors  give  anything? — I  think 
some  of  them  do,  but  that  is  not  according  to  the  law  of 
Scotland. 

61141.  But  the  law  is  pretty  often  broken  ? — No  doubt 
it  is.  But  if  we  were  to  break  the  law  once  in  Falkirk, 
then  these  men  would  tell  one  another  so  and  they  would 
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come  to  us,  and  we  would  find  that  the  most  of  our  applica- 
tions would  happen  in  the  early  ho\irs  of  the  morning. 

61142.  What  is  impossible  in  Falkirk  might  he  done 
in  other  coimtry  places  ? — Yes. 

61143.  (Mr  Loch.)  How  long  time  does  the  settlement 
work  take  with  you,  inquiries  and  so  on  ? — About  two 
hours  or  two  hours  and  a  half  every  day.  Of  course  I 
have  had  three  weeks  on  one  case. 

61144.  But  that  would  be  a  fair  average  ? — Yes. 

61145.  It  means  a  large  hole  in  the  day? — Yes. 

61146.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  get  rid 
of  settlement  and  have  joni  time  for  something  else  ? — 
It  would  make  veiy  little  difference,  because  in  our 
yearly  statements  the  Local  Government  Board  ask  us 
to  state  the  amount  we  get  fi'om  different  parishes  as 
interest,  and  to  state  the  amount  we  pay  to  other  parishes 
in  Scotland,  and  to  give  the  balance.  My  balance  for  a 
year's  working  was  l4s. 

61147.  So  you  might  as  weE  have  cried  quits  and  had 
no  trouble  ? — Yes. 

61148.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  labour  colony? — No,  but 
I  know  that  there  was  such  a  thing,  and  it  did  not  prove 
to  be  a  great  success. 

61149.  It  is  a  difficult  task  to  take  the  material  that 
you  refer  to  and  brigade  and  control  it? — No  doubt. 
The  governor  would  require  to  have  great  powers. 

61150.  Suppose  that  broke  down  as  being  a  very  diffi- 
cult task,  would  you  not  be  led  to  have  practically  prison 
discipline  ? — Yes,  they  would  need  to  have  that. 

61151.  And  even  so  you  are  dealing  with  a  large  open 
area  where  it  is  difficult  to  protect  the  boundaries, 
whereas  in  a  prison  you  are  in  an  enclosure.  Would 
that  not  be  a  difficulty  ? — Yes,  but  suppose  we  divided 
it  up,  one  warder  might  well  manage  fifty. 

61152.  And  make  them  work  hard  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

61153.  Have  you  ever  had  charge  of  works  like  that? 
— No,  but  I  know  that  in  our  own  poorhouse  at  Falltirk 
it  is  quite  a  common  thing  for  the  porter  who  takes 
charge  of  the  outside  staff  to  have  charge  of  more  than 
fifty  working  on  the  grounds. 

61154.  But  those  fifty  that  are  working  with  you 
would  hardly  be  the  same  as  the  determined  and 
wandering  tramps  that  you  would  like  to  lock  up  ? — 
Scarcely,  but  there  are  some  of  that  same  class  in  the 
fifty. 

61155.  And  sometimes  the  more  troublesome  of  that 
class  ? — Yes. 

Best  authority     61156.  Would  it  meet  your  view  if,  in  all  those  cases 
for  treating     of  wife  desertion  and  neglect,  and  in  the  case  of  illegili- 
deserters.        mate  children  where  the  fathers  tiy  to  get  off,  those 
became  police  cases,  and  were  taken  up  by  the  fiscal, 
and  there  was  no  necessity  for  coming  to  you  for  main- 
tenance at  all  ? — I  don't  see  that  that  would  help. 

61157.  You  now  fail  to  get  the  delinquent  party  by 
reason  of  the  delays  as  applying  to  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes, 
but  my  own  feeling  is  that  we  have  almost  as  much 
facility  as  the  police  would  have  for  finding  these. 

61158.  What  is  your  agency  for  finding  them?  Is  it 
not  through  the  police? — No,  it  is  seldom  through  the 
police. 

61159.  How  do  you  do  it? — We  make  ordinary  in- 
quiries, but  of  course  the  police  sometimes  do  help  iis. 

61160.  But  it  is  practically  of  the  nature  of  police 
work? — Yes,  but  we  have  no  right  to  ask  them  to  help 
us. 

61161.  I  was  rather  putting  the  question  before  you 
as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  give  that  to 
the  police  ? — Of  course  there  is  this  to  be  said,  that  so 
long  as  it  remains  in  the  inspector's  hands  the  inspector 
of  poor  has  the  incentive  to  find  his  man  for  the  sake  of 


getting  rid  of  the  chargeability.    Now,  if  you  put  it  on  Best  authority 
to  the  police,  there  would  be  no  incentive  on  the  police  for  treating 
to  find  the  man.  deserters. 

61162.  Not  if  there  was  notification,  which  was  pubhc, 
practically? — There  would  be  the  same  incentive  as 
there  is  to  find  any  ordinary  criminal,  biit  the  inspector 
has  even  a  stronger  incentive  than  that. 

61163.  Because  of  the  chargeability? — Yes.  • 

61164.  The  chargeability  is  only  an  incident,  and  it  is 
not  necessaiy  to  the  question  at  issue,  viz.,  the  desertion  ? 
— That  is  so.  Although  the  police  did  get  the  man  he 
would  only  suffer  two  months  imprisonment  at  the  most. 

61165.  I  was  thinking  of  the  question  not  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  ultimate  penalty,  but  more  to  pre- 
vent their  getting  off,  which  I  think  is  the  main  issue  ? — 
Yes. 

61166.  Wotdd  you  be  in  favour  of  suggesting  deten- 
tion with  jowr  present  poorhouse  accommodation  and 
present  circumstances  ? — If  we  had  compidsory  detention 
we  would  require  to  have  more  authority  than  we  have 
in  the  way  of  punishment. 

61167.  If  you  are  going  to  detain,  as  you  would  in  the 
case  of  the  ins-and-outs,  really  for  negligence  in  carrying 
out  the  duties  of  life  in  some  form,  is  it  not  better  to  say 
at  once,  this  is  a  police  matter,  and  let  them  go  to  the 
prison,  or  let  them  go  to  the  labour  colony,  or  wherever 
it  may  be? — Yes,  but  in  many  of  these  same  cases  it  is 
not  through  criminal  instinct  or  through  any  fault  of  their 
ovm.  It  is  simply  this,  that  their  constitution  has  be- 
come debilitated,  and  they  are  no  longer  able  to  stand 
continuoiis  work. 

61168.  Do  you  mean  they  are  feeble-minded  or  of  that 
type  ? — It  is  wliat  tlae  medical  men  call  neurasthenia. 

61169.  You  would  keep  them  in  the  poorhouse  so  far 
as  you  could,  and  try  to  cure  them  ? — Yes. 

61170.  You  are  taking  the  medical  side  of  the  ques- 
tion ? — Yes. 

61171.  The  authority  that  you  ask  for  would  be  simply 
with  that  object  and  no  other.  You  are  not  thinking  of 
the  man  who  is  an  incorrigible  in-and-out? — No,  I  am 
not  thinking  so  much  of  him.  He  is  really  a  man  whose 
offence  ought  to  be  criminal,  a  man  wlio  has  no  desire 
to  do  any  better.  Many  of  the  ins-and-outs  we  have  to 
deal  with  are  men  who  are  not  capable  of  continued 
exercise. 

61172.  In  fact  a  colony  for  that  type  might  meet  the 
difficulty  for  a  time  ? — Yes. 

61173.  You  said  that  in  the  case  of  children  that  were 
dealt  witli  apart  from  the  parents,  you  Mked  to  put  the 
children  at  a  distance  fi-om  the  parents,  so  that,  if  I 
j)0ssible,  the  linlt  shoidd  be  broken  ? — Yes.  1 

61174.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  if  the  con-  Extension  of 
trol  over  the  child  were  handed,  in  some  way,  to  the  age  of  control 
Poor  Law  authority,  so  that  you  need  not  have  to  play  Law. 
hide-and-seek  with  the  parents,  but  should  be  able  to 

hold  the  child  in  spite  of  the  parents  ? — We  can  do  that 
till  they  are  fourteen. 

61175.  But  is  fourteen  old  enough? — No. 

61176.  Woiild  it  not  be  better  to  make  it  eighteen  or 
twenty-one  ? — Yes,  twenty-one. 

61177.  That  difficulty,  which  is  i-ather  a  troublesome 
one,  might  be  met  by  a  change  of  the  law  ? — Yes,  if  we 
got  control  of  the  child  till  it  came  to  twenty-one. 

61178.  You  would  place  it  out  in  sei-vice,  and  it  would 
maintain  itself,  much  as  it  would  in  present  circum- 
stances, where  the  parent  does  not  come  in.  You  would 
have  such  control  as  woidd  prevent  the  parent  from 
interfering? — It  would  need  to  be  a  radical  change  in 
the  law.    It  would  meet  my  difficulty. 

61179.  (Chairman.)  May  I.  ask  you  what  is  your  Salary  of 
salaiy  ? — £300  as  inspector  of  the  poor.  inspector 

of  poor. 
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61180.  {Chairman.)  You  are  Chief  Constable  of  the 
Biirgh  of  Kirkcaldy  ? — Yes. 

61181.  You  have  been  kind  enough  to  send  us  in  a 
paper  which  we  will  put  in  as  your  examination-in-chief  ? 
— Very  well. 


{The  witness  handed  in  the  following  statement. 


■) 


1.  I  am  51  years  of  age,  and  have  sei'ved  in  the  Kirkcaldy 
Burgh  Police  Force  for  the  last  24i  years,  and  have  held 
the  post  of  Chief  Constable  for  14^  years. 

2.  The  town  is  a  coast  one  on  the  main  highway  between 
Edinburgh  and  Dundee,  and  has  an  estimated  population 
of  38,000.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Burgh  of 
Dysart,  which  has  an  estimated  population  of  3,700,  giving 
a  total  of  41,700  in  the  two  burghs. 

Kirkcaldy  is  within  easy  access  of  Methil  and  Burnt- 
island, both  shipping  ports. 

Being  situated  as  we  thus  are,  we  are  much  troubled 
with  the  vagrant  or  tramp  class,  who  find  Kirkcaldy  a 
convenient  halting-place  between  north  and  south,  or  vice 
versa. 

3.  Statistics. — As  taken  frofii  the  Annual  Report  of 
H.M.  Inspector  of  Constabulary  for  Scotland,  for  year 
ending  31st  December  1905,  the  number  of  vagrants  and 
migratory  poor  found  in  Scotland  on  the  25th  June  1905 
was  8,653.  This  includes  1,688  children  under  14  years 
of  age. 

The  average  annual  number  for  the  previous  17  years 
was  8,432— the  highest  (9,062)  in  1895,and  the  lowest  (7,580) 
in  1900. 

The  number  found  at  the  summer  census  has  invariably 
been  higher  than  that  taken  in  December,  showing  that 
vagrancy  and  begging  are  to  some  extent  regulated  by  the 
seasons  of  the  year. 

The  average  annual  number  of  such  persons  found  in 
Kirkcaldy,  at  the  June  census,  foi'  the  last  10  years,  was 
72.  That  is  entirely  confined  to  persons  who  are  without 
employment  of  any  kind. 

4.  Persons  dealt  ivith  by  the  Police. — The  number  of 
persons  dealt  with  by  the  police  for  year  ending  31st 
December  1906  was  1,530,  and  of  these  1,159  were  convicted 
in  the  Police  Court. 

Of  the  latter  number,  322  males  and  263  females,  total 
585,  or  50'47  per  cent.,  had  no  fixed  place  of  residence. 

35  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  males  belonged  to  the  loafer  or 
tramp  class,  20  per  cent,  or  thereby  acted  as  hawkers  or 
pedlars,  about  15  jjer  cent,  may  be  termed  casual  labourers, 
and  25  per  cent,  steady  workmen  when  it  could  be  had. 

Of  the  females  about  90  per  cent,  had  no  visible  means 
of  subsistence,  but  lived  chiefly  on  the  proceeds  of  begging, 
stealing,  and  prostitution. 

Of  the  263  females,  75  fall  under  the  classification  of 
habitual  offenders,  and  have  from  2  to  30  convictions 
recorded  against  them  in  Kirkcaldy.  Many  of  the  others 
may  have  a  similar  number  of  convictions  in  other  towns, 
being  for  the  most  part  strangers  here. 

5.  Lodgivg-house  Accommodation. — There  are  six  regis- 
tered common  lodging-houses  in  the  burgh,  giving 
accommodation  for  440  adult  persons,  and  in  addition 
there  are  two  houses  registered  to  be  "let  in  lodgings," 
having  accommodation  for  33  lodgers,  making  a  total  of 
473  beds  available  for  lodgers. 

During  the  year  ending  31st  December  1906,  over 
100,000  beds  were  occupied  in  the  lodging-houses,  giving 
an  average  nightly  number  of  lodgers  of  about  280. 

On  the  night  of  10th  March  1907,  the  number  found  in 
the  lodging-houses  was  310 — that  was  an  ordinary  night. 

6.  Inducements. — On  finding  this  army  of  what  may  be 
termed  undesirables,  one  naturally  looks  for  a  cause,  or 
what  inducement  there  may  be  to  draw  them  to  a  particu- 
lar locality. 

In  the  case  of  Kirkcaldy,  the  following  may  be  given, 
viz.  : — 

(a)  The  situation  of  the  town. 

lb)  The  supply  of  unskilled  labour. 

(c)  The  increasing  population  and  prosperoiis 
trade,  and 

(d)  The  indiscriminate  distribution  of  charity. 

7.  Present  Methods  of  Disposal. — The  present  method  of 
dealing  with  persons  of  the  class  referred  to  is  most  un- 
satisfactory, and  has  no  remedial  efi'ect.    A  short  term  of 


imprisonment  simply  means  a  time  of  recuperation,  at  the 
expense  of  the  country,  to  be  again  turned  loose  as  a  prey 
upon  the  community.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
on  frequent  occasions  we  have  prisoners  liberated  from  our 
legalised  cells  in  the  morning,  after  serving  a  sentence  of 
five  or  seven  days,  and  they  are  again  arrested  for  a  fresh 
offence  committed  during  the  day.  This  is  most  applicable 
in  the  case  of  females,  and  the  ofl^ences  are,  as  a  rule,  more 
or  less  directly  di;e  to  over-indulgence  in  intoxicating 
liquor. 

8.  Statistics  for  Quarter  ended  3\.st  March  1907. — During 
this  period  102  males  and  60  females  belonging  to  the 
vagrant  or  floating  population  were  arrested  by  the  police. 
Of  these  8  males  and  9  females  were  twice  arrested,  3 
females  three  times,  and  1  male  and  1  female  four  times. 
39'21  per  cent,  of  the  males  had  from  1  to  27  previous 
convictions  recorded  against  them  in  this  burgh,  and  of  the 
females  73'33  per  cent,  had  from  1  to  41  such  convictions 
against  them. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  males  were  casual 
labourers,  and  in  most  cases  fit  for  farm  or  other  labouring 
work. 

Of  the  60  females,  6  were  subjects  for  the  poorhouse, 
the  remainder  fit  for  female  labour,  such  as  laundry  work, 
sack-making,  outdoor  work,  or  rag-picking. 

The  offences  committed  by  these  women  were  directly 
due  to  over-indulgence  in  strong  drink,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  : — 

Charged  with  being  drunk  and  incapable, 

,,        ,,    breach  of  peace,  .... 
„        „    using  obscene  language  while  drunk, 
„        ,,    indecent  behaviour, .... 
„        „    being  drunk  in  charge  of  a  child, 
„        „    disorderly  conduct  while  drunk, 
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9.  With  regard  to  reform,  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  Sugfjestions 
recommendations  : —  for  dealing 

(a)  1  am  strongly  of  opinion  that,  were  suitable  ""^^^  rovisi^n 

institutions  and  farm  colonies  provided  for  the  deten-  f tP?J!fil°" 
,.       „      .  i-^    T  i.       ^1   •        T   tor  their de- 

tion  of  such  persons  as  are  found  from  their  mode  pendants 
of  life,  and  from  their  repeated  appearances  in 
Courts  of  Justice,  to  be  beyond  the  hope  of  reclaim- 
ing, it  would  have  beneficial  results. 

(6)  The  farm  colony  system  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
most  suitable  for  the  detention  of  male  persons, 
and  Magdalene  institutions  for  females.  Those 
belonging  to  the  male  labouring  class  would,  I 
consider,  be  easily  taught  to  do  farm-work,  and 
thus  give  some  return  for  their  support. 

(t)  Judges  should  be  empowered  to  commit 
offenders  who,  when  arrested  for  any  crime  or 
offence,  had  no  visible  means  of  subsistence,  or 
settled  place  of  abode,  and  who  had  during  the 
preceding  twelve  months  been  twice  previously  con- 
victed of  any  crime  or  offence,  to  such  institutions, 
for  any  period  not  less  than  two  years,  and  not 
more  than  five  years. 

I  consider  a  minimum  of  two  years  should  be 
fixed,  as  many  of  such  persons  are  habitual  drunkards 
and  would  in  many  cases  fall  into  their  old  habits 
if  sooner  discharged. 

(d)  The  managers  of  such  institutions  should  have 
power  to  discharge  an  inmate  on  license,  when,  from 
observations  of  his  or  her  conduct,  it  was  considered 
this  could  be  carried  out  with  safety. 

(e)  If  any  person  so  discharged  lapsed  or  failed 
to  discharge  the  duties  attaining  to  free  citizenship, 
they  should  be  liable  to  be  sent  back  without  further 
trial.  Trials,  as  a  rule,,  are  expensive,  and  are  fre- 
quently attended  with  little  result. 

(/)  There  ought  to  be  power  given  for  the  con- 
veyance to,  and  compulsory  detention  in,  poor- 
houses,  of  aged,  weak,  or  feeble  persons,  who  had  no 
visible  means  of  subsistence,  and  were  not  under  the 
care  of  some  suitable  guardian.  I  give  the  follow- 
ing case  as  an  example  : — 

On  24th  and  25th  instant,  a  man  over  60 
years  of  age,  physically  weak  and  unable  to  work, 
having  no  settled  place  of  abode,  feigned  sickness 
in  several  districts  of  this  burgh,  to  induce  the 
giving  of  alms.  He  was  examined  by  a  medical 
man,  and  supplied  with  a  note  for  admission  to  the 
poorhouse,  but  absolutely  refused  to  go,  and  had  to 
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be  arrested  by  tbe  police  for  conducting  himself  as 
a  vagrant,  to  prevent  his  unseemly  exhibitions  on 
the  streets.  This  is  by  no  means  an  isolated  case  of 
its  kind. 

(gf)  To  make  provision  for  outdoor  relief  being- 
given  to  the  wives  and  children  of  men  conmiitted 
to  prison  for  assaulting  their  vi'ives,  or  for  offences 
under  the  Cruelty  to  Children  Act,  instead  of  sen<l- 
ing  them  to  a  poorhouse,  the  respective  Parish 
Councils  to  have  the  power  to  inquire  into  the 
conduct  and  circumstances  of  the  dependants  in 
each  individual  case. 

10.  Cost  of  maintaining  Institutions. — The  cost  of  pro- 
viding and  maintaining  such  institutions  as  those  referred 
to  should  be  met  by  imperial  taxation,  as  I  consider  it 
would  be  a  hardship  on  the  ratejiayers  of  defined  areas  to 
be  taxed  for  the  upkeep  of  persons  who  had  no  connection 
with  the  particular  area  beyond  the  fact  that  they  had 
been  found  or  arrested  therein.  A  local  tax  would  also 
encourage  the  driving  of  such  persons  from  one  area  into 
another,  such  as  occurred  with  the  German  gipsies  recently. 

There  could  not  be  the  same  objection  to  a  local  tax  for 
the  maintenance  of  persons  detained  in  a  poorhouse,  as  in 
some  cases  the  parochial  authorities  would  be  able  to  fix  a 
parish  of  settlement. 

11.  General  Remarks. — The  subject  of  dealing  with  the 
vagrant  class  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  most  important  one,  and  I 
consider  the  time  has  arrived  when  some  drastic  measure 
of  reformation  should  be  considei'ed. 

12.  This  is  specially  required  in  the  case  of  female 
vagrants,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  are  casual  prostitutes, 
and  a  few  of  them  pollute  a  whole  community,  which  is 
borne  out  by  what  has  come  under  my  own  observation, 
and  also  information  through  local  chemists. 

13.  To  instance  a  case  :  two  females  of  the  vagrant  class 
lived  in  a  common  lodging-house  in  this  burgh  during  the 
summer  months  of  last  year.  They  left  the  lodging-house 
in  the  early  part  of  the  day  and  plied  their  calling  as 
prostitutes  on  the  highway  at  a  safe  distance  beyond 
the  burgh  boundary,  returning  to  the  house  in  the 
evenings. 

14.  The  county  police  were  powerless,  having  no  bye- 
laws  against  such  conduct,  and  being  beyond  the  burgh 
boundary,  the  burgh  police  could  not  deal  with  them. 

15.  As  already  stated,  1,688  vagrant  children  under  14 
years  of  age  were  found  in  Scotland  in  1905,  and  these 
may  be  expected  in  course  of  time  to  swell  the  ranks  of 
the  criminal  and  vagrant  classes. 

16.  Were  statutory  provision  made  for  the  detention  of 
such  persons  as  become  pests  to  society,  it  would  go  far  to 
reduce  the  number  of  children  borne  of  vagrant  parents, 
who  cannot  be  expected  to  become  useful  and  respectable 
members  of  society  unless  they  are  lifted  out  of  their 
present  surroundings. 

17.  The  discipline  in  such  institutions  should  be  main- 
tained by  persuasion,  and  not  by  constraint  or  compulsion, 
as  the  official  system  of  discipline  has  a  tendency  to  harden 
and  create  a  spirit  of  absolute  indifference  against  improved 
conditions  in  the  life  of  the  individual. 

Treatment  by  61182.  {Chairman)  In  your  paper  you  deal  mainly 
Poor  Law  and  with  the  tramp  question.  I  think  your  suggestions  are 
police  author-  quite  clear,  but,  being  accustomed  to  the  casual  ward 
'      "  system  in  England,  I  am  rather  puzzled  as  to  how  you 

would  deal  under  your  proposals  with  the  tramp  when 
he  is  on  the  move.  A  tramp  comes  into  the  town,  and 
he  is  refused  relief  by  the  Poor  Law  authorities.  What 
happens  to  him  then  ?  Does  he  go  to  the  police  if  he 
has  no  money  ?— Yes,  in  a  great  many  cases  he  does. 

61183.  And  w^hat  do  the  police  do? — He  is  sometimes 
sent  to  prison. 

61184.  That  would  be  his  last  resource  ?— As  a  rule, 
where  a  tramp  applies  for  relief  and  is  refused,  the 
police  frequently  find  him  begging  or  committing  some 
other  offence. 

61185.  The  police  do  not  have  accommodation  into 
which  they  can  put  the  tramps  ? — No. 

61186.  Assuming  the  law  was  altered,  woidd  you  pro- 
pose to  have  any  special  accommodation  into  which  you 
could  put  tramps  for  the  night  ?~No.  At  present  I 
frequently  send  tramps  to  the  lodging-houses  myself. 

61187.  You  pay  for  them  ?— Yes. 

61188.  In  certain  cases,  I  suppose,  the  tramp  gets 
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lodging  money  from  the  Poor  Law  where  there  is  no  Treatment  b] 
accommodation  ? — They  frequently  get  lines  to  a  lodging-  Poor  Law  and 
house  ;  they  never  get  money.  police  author! 

61189.  Does  not  the  giving  of  money  encourage  the  tramps, 
tramping  ? — Yes,  I  shotdd  think  it  would. 

61190.  If  you  had  some  place  in  which  a  tramp  could 
be  housed  for  the  night,  but  where  the  accommodation 
w^as  of  a  rough  character,  woidd  that  not  tend  to  dis- 
courage this  class  of  person  ? — I  don't  think  so. 

61191.  There  is  another  difficulty;   you  state  that  Treatment  fo 
25  per  cent,  of  those  who  passed  tlu'ough  the  hands  of  bona  fide 
the  police  were  steady  workmen,  who,  I  assume,  were  in  tramping 
search  of  work  ?■ — Yes,  men  really  willing  to  work. 

61192.  These  persons  who  were  willing  to  work  and 
could  not  get  work  in  the  locality  would  have  to  go  to 
some  other  locality  ? — Yes. 

61193.  Ought  there  not  to  be  some  system  by  which  a 
person  who  is  really  in  search  of  work  should  have  a  line 
or  something  with  him  to  show  that  he  is  on  that 
mission  ? — Yes,  I  would  approve  of  such  a  system. 

61194.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  on  that 
point  ? — No. 

61195.  It  seems  to  me  if  the  law  is  stiffened  as 
regards  the  tramp  and  vagrant,  some  sort  of  provision 
or  caution  must  be  taken  so  that  the  hona  fide  workman 
may  be  encouraged  ? — Yes. 

61196.  Supposing  that  was  done,  and  he  had  a  certifi- 
cate or  some  document  fi-om  some  recognised  authority, 
would  you  propose  that  he  should  get  a  lodging  in  the 
poorhouse,  or  wovdd  you  think  that  the  police  shordd 
provide  accommodation  for  him? — I  think  a  lodging- 
house  would  be  the  place  for  him. 

61197.  In  Germany  they  have  special  lodging-houses  ? 
— So  I  have  heard. 

61198.  What   is  your  idea   about  that? — I  rather 
approve  of  that  for  people  really  willing  to  work. 

61199.  It  would  have  to  be  an  essential  thing  that 
tliere  should  be  provision  made  ?- — Yes. 

61200.  If  there  were  labour  bm-eaus  which  had  the 
authority  of  the  municipality  behind  them,  and  they 
were  not  merely  confined  to  tlae  rmemployed,  they  might 
be  able  to  give  the  necessaiy  certificate  to  a  person  who 
wanted  work? — Yes. 

61201.  I  assume  you  have  heard  the  evidence  of  the 
preceding  witness  ? — Yes,  partly. 

61202.  I  understand  that  Kirkcaldy,  being  on  the 
highway,  is  very  much  pestered  with  tramps? — Yes. 

61203.  The  proposals  that  you  make  are  the  outcome 
of  j'our  experience  ? — Yes. 

61204.  Has  there  been  any  conference  between  the 
chief  constables  on  the  subject  ? — No. 

61205.  Of  course,  they  are  acquainted  with  the  report 
of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Vagrancy  ?— It  was 
only  the  other  day  I  heard  about  it. 

61206.  As  regards  the  women,  you  say  that  a  consider-  Vagrant 
able  proportion  of  them  are  prostitutes  ? — Yes.  prostitutes. 

61207.  That  is  rather  a  characteristic  of  the  female 
tramp  ? — Yes. 

61208.  {Mr  Loch.)   Do   you   criticise  the   common  Extent  to 
lodging-houses  as  unsatisfactory  ? — No  ;  I  don't  see  how  which 
w^e  could  get  on  without  them. 

61209.  But  even  so,  are  they  properly  managed  ? — 
Yes,  as  a  i-ule. 

61210.  Are  they  inspected  by  the  police  ? — Yes,  and 
also  by  the  sanitary  officers. 

61211.  Would  you  benefit  if  you  had  what  might  be 
called  phUantliropic  lodging-houses  introduced  ? — No,  I 
don't  approve  of  that  sort  of  thing. 

61212.  Yom-  purpose  is  sei-ved  in  a  way  rather  different 
fi'om  our  own  in  England,  where  we  have  casual  wards ; 
your  purpose  is  served  by  utilising  and  recognising 
common  lodging-houses  ? — Yes. 

61213.  The  only  thing  you  cannot  do  is  to  detain  the 
wayfarer  ? — That  is  so. 

61214.  Do  you  want  to  detain  him  ? — In  many  cases 
we  would  want  to  do  so. 
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ji3(l  of  61215.  What  for? — There  are  some  cases  where  the 

§?ers  to  police  wish  to  have  them  for  a  day  or  two  so  as  to  make 
ain  tramps  inquiries  regarding  them. 

ahorities*^      61216.  You  would  like  to  have  control  over  them  a 
little  longer  ? — Yes. 

61217.  That  is  incident  to  justice,  but  not  incident  to 
their  wayfaring  ? — That  is  so. 

61218.  Are  you  in  favoiir  of  labour  colonies? — Yes. 

61219.  Have  jon  seen  any  of  them  at  work  ? — No. 

61220.  You  are  rather  in  favour  of  the  theory  of  the 
thing  ? — Yes. 

61221.  You  say  that  judges  should  be  empowered  to 
commit  offenders  who,  when  arrested  for  any  crime  or 
offence,  had  no  visible  means  of  subsistence  or  settled 
place  of  abode,  and  who  had  during  the  preceding  twelve 
months  been  twice  previouslj^  convicted  of  any  crime  or 
offence,  to  such  institutions  for  any  period  not  less  than 
two  years  and  not  more  than  five  years.  The  proposal 
there  is  to  send  them  to  some  colony.  Is  it  not  a 
criticism  really  of  yoru'  own  method  of  short  sentences 
that  lies  at  the  basis  of  that  suggestion  ? — I  think  that 
short  sentences  have  been  a  failure  so  far  as  that  class 
of  people  is  concerned. 

V  61222.  And  you  are  seeking  about   for  something 

«  better  than  short  sentences  ? — Yes. 

t. 

\  61223.   You   do   not   want    exactly   to   have  fixed 

sentences,  but  a  sentence  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  with  a  particular  man? — Yes.  I  may  say  that 
when  1  wrote  that  suggestion  I  had  the  female  section 
more  in  view. 

61224.  Would  not  the  same  hold  good  with  regard  to 
the  men  also  ? — Yes  ;  but  there  are  not  so  many  of  the 
males. 

61225.  What  you  want  is  a  new  form  of  prison 
reform  ? — Yes,  to  some  extent. 

61226.  If  your  colony  was  a  different  sort  of  prison, 
practically  it  woidd  meet  joui-  view? — Yes,  if  the  prison 
discipline  was  removed  from  it. 

61227.  But  if  detention  was  ordained,  the  principle  of 
detention  woidd  hold  ? — Yes. 

61228.  Your  scheme,  as  I  miderstand  it,  would  be 
distinctive  as  compared  with  our  English  methods, 
because  you  would  not  alter  the  casual  wards,  but  you 
would  ask  for  a  new  form  of  prison  discipline  in  con- 
nection with  a  new  form  of  outdoor  prison  ? — Yes. 

61229.  Do  you  think  that  the  vagrancy  in  Scotland  has 
increased  largely  ? — 1  cannot  say  that  it  is  increasing  very 
much.    I  think  it  is  remaining  very  much  the  same. 

61230.  But  it  seems  to  be  irrepressible  ? — Yes. 

61231.  Do  you  find  that  the  vagrant  is  younger  than 
he  used  to  be  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

61232.  But  you  could  not  prove  that? — No. 

61233.  That  is  merely  your  impression  ? — Yes. 

61234.  And  j^ou  think  he  is  connected  more  or  less 
with  disturbance  or  misdirection  in  trade  matters,  manu- 
factures, and  so  on? — To  some  extent. 

61235,.  Do  you  think  to  a  large  extent  it  rans  outside 
that  and  is  a  sin  of  the  character,  so  to  speak  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so. 

61236.  Therefore  in  that  case  one  must  not  lay  too 
much  stress  on  the  economic  side,  but  look  upon  it  more 
as  a  moral  problem  ? — That  is  so. 

61237.  (Mr  Lanshury.)  Is  Kirkcaldy  an  industrial 
centre  ? — Yes. 

61238.  You  have  been  there  a  long  time? — Nearly 
twenty-five  years. 

61239.  Is  it  not  rather  true  that,  with  industry  as  it  is 
now  organised,  employment  is  more  intermittent  or 
casual  than  it  used  to  be  in  the  old  days  when  a  man 
went  to  a  shop  and  stayed  on  practically  all  his  life  ? — 
Nowadays  they  get  dismissed,  and  men  have  to  tramp 
from  one  town  to  another  just  to  find  out  where  the  work 
is  ? — Yes,  there  is  certainly  more  changing. 

61240.  Would  you  care  to  say  it  was  because  they  had 
got  more  of  original  sin  in  them  than  other  people  had 
that  they  took  to  the  roads  ?— Yes,  I  think  as  a  rale  that 
is  the  cause  of  the  increase. 
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61242.  Then  we  have  to  find  out  why  their  upbring-  

ings  are  as  they  are  ? — For  instance,  the  year  before  last,  °' 
there  were  1,688  vagrant  children  in  Scotland.    Now  as  f,®'m  ,s  °" 
things  are  at  present  these  children  grow  up  as  criminals 

or  vagrants.  They  have  no  other  chance.  There  has 
been  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  vagrant  children 
in  the  last  fifteen  or  eighteen  years. 

61243.  And  therefore  you  would  take  those  children 
right  off  ? — Yes. 

61244.  For  the  fathers  and  mothcis,  the  grown-up 
tramps,  as  I  understand  it,  you  don't  exactly  want  a 
prison ;  you  want  a  place  where  you  can  detain  them  ? — 
Yes. 

61245.  I  understand  you  to  say  in  paragraph  17  that 
the  discipline  in  such  institutions  should  be  maintained 
by  persuasion  and  not  by  constraint  or  compulsion,  as 
the  official  system  of  discipline  has  a  tendency  to  harden 
and  create  a  spirit  of  absolute  indifference  against  im- 
proved conditions  in  the  life  of  the  individual.  So  you 
don't  want  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  penal  system  for 
these  people  ? — No. 

61246.  You  really  want  a  new  system,  and  the  only  Best  author- 
thing  you  want  like  a  prison  is  the  power  to  detain  ity  for  dealing 
them?— Yes.  with  tramps. 

61247.  (Mr  Loch.)  But  you  would  do  this  through  the 
police  ? — Yes. 

61248.  {Mr  Lanshury.)  Would  you  do  it  necessarily 
through  the  police  ? — They  could  only  be  sent  to  that 
institution  through  the  police.  They  would  require  to 
come  before  the  court. 

61249.  Why  should  they,  if  there  is  an  authority  set 
up  to  establish  these  colonies,  and  the  police  simply  hand 
the  people  over  to  them  ? — Of  course  that  wordd  entirely 
depend  on  what  the  charge  was  against  the  prisoner  or 
against  the  individual. 

61250.  But  if  a  person  was  a  habitual  vagrant  and 
habitually  becoming  chargeable,  and  also  taking  his 
children  about  in  a  bad  sort  of  way,  if  all  these  were 
made  reasons  why  persons  should  be  detained,  there  is  ' 
no  real  need  that  the  police  should  have  the  supei"vision 
of  the  institution  to  which  they  should  be  sent? — 
No. 

61251.  As  it  is,  the  police  do  not  control  the  prisons? 
— That  is  so.  I  imderstood  your  question  was,  Would  it 
be  through  the  police  that  these  people  would  be  sent 
there  ? 

61252.  They  might  be  sent  in  two  or  three  different 
ways  ? — Yes. 

61253.  The  Poor  Law  authority  might  do  it  ? — Yes. 

61254.  The  only  point  I  want  to  make  quite  clear  is 
that  the  institution  to  which  the  person  is  to  be  sent 
should  not  be  a  penal  one  ? — Certainly  not. 

61255.  {Mr  Chandler.)  In  paragraph  4  you  speak  of  Conviction  of 
1,159  being  convicted  in  the  police  court  during  1906.  tramps  for 
What  was  the  nature  of  their  offence? — The  majority 

were  for  breach  of  peace  and  drunkenness. 

61256.  Amongst  the  vagrant  class  ? — Yes. 

61257.  That  would  include  the  25  per  cent,  of  steady 
workmen  which  the  chairman  asked  you  about? — 
Yes. 

61258.  Do  you  thinli  that  the  system  of  refusing  relief 
to  these  people,  or  of  providing  them  with  shelter,  unless 
they  are  ill,  has  increased  your  work  in  that  direction  ? — • 
No,  1  do  not  think  so. 

61259.  {Br  Bownes.)  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  Increase  of 

number  of  tramp  children  was  increasing  ? — Yes.  tramp 

TT  •  1  ^    ,  children. 

bizbO.  Have  you  any  views  as  to  the  cause  of  that 

increase  ? — No. 

61261.  Do  you  ever  have  to  find  accommodation  in  the 
police  cells  for  tramps  who  have  not  committed  an 
offence  ? — I  never  do  that,  but  I  frequently  send  them  to 
lodging-houses. 

61262.  Are  you  aware  that  in  some  burghs  they  are 
put  into  police  cells  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  it. 
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61263.  If  accommodation  of  a  rough  character  were 
provided  you  do  not  think  it  would  deter  them ;  but 
supj)ose  detention  and  work  were  added  to  that,  would 
it  deter  the  tramps  ? — It  might  to  some  extent. 

61264.  What  does  the  tramp  dislike  most  ? — The  great 
majority  dislike  hard  work. 


61265.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  There  is  a  census  Increase  of 
taken  of  vagrants  and  tramps  twice  a  year  ? — Yes.  tramp 

61266.  You  take  it  about  this  time  of  year? — Yes,  it 
will  be  taken  in  about  a  fortnight. 

61267.  Do  the  statistics  show  that  there  is  an  increase  ? 
— Yes,  the  children  are  increasing. 


Mr.  Thomas 
Stewart. 


Mr  Thomas  Stewart,  called  and  examined. 
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61268.  {Chairman.)  You  are  Chairman  of  Dunfermline 
Parish  Council,  Chairman  of  Dunfermline  Combination 
Poorhovise  Committee,  and  a  member  of  the  Dmifermline 
Tovni  Council  ? — Yes. 

61269.  You  have  been  kind  enough  to  send  us  a 
statement,  which  we  will  put  in  as  your  evidence-in- 
chief? — Very  well. 

{The  witness  handed  in  the  foUoiving  statement.) 

1.  I  have  been  closely  connected  with  Poor  Law  adminis- 
tration for  over  twenty  years.  1  have  been  Chairman  of 
Dunfermline  Parish  Council,  estimated  population  35,000, 
since  January  1896  ;  and  Chairman  of  the  Dunfermline 
Combination  Poorhouse  Committee  since  June  1896, 
l^ojiulation  about  86,000.  I  have  been  a  member  of  Dun- 
fermline Town  Council  for  seventeen  years,  and  a  Magistrate 
lor  about  five  years. 

2.  In  the  burghal  part  of  the  parish  the  staple  industry 
is  the  manufacture  of  fine  linen.  Taking  the  factory 
workers,  male  and  female,  as  a  whole,  there  is  no  better 
class  anywhere.  All  make  good  wages.  The  nature  of 
their  work  has  a  refining  influence,  especially  on  the  female 
worker,  whose  habits  of  living  and  style  of  dress  ai'e  much 
superior  to  those  of  any  other  factory  class  1  know.  No 
female  would  go  to  work  here  without  hat  and  jacket  as 
part  of  her  costume. 

3.  In  the  landward  part  the  great  majority  of  the 
population  are  engaged  in  mining  and  agriculture.  In 
this  neighbourhood  and  in  Fifeshire  generally  the  miners 
are,  1  consider,  of  a  better  cla.ss  than  in  the  west  country. 
The  agricultural  workers  are,  speaking  generally,  of  a 
shrewder  and  less  rustic,  though  no  thriftier,  type  than 
would  be  found  in,  say,  Forfar,  Kincardine,  Aberdeen,  and 
Banff'  shires. 

4.  Dunfermline  Parish  Council  have,  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  relief,  steadily  adhered,  with  but  slight 
exceptions,  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  The  principal  exceptions  have  occurred 
in  cases  of  wife  desertion,  and  in  these  we  have  given  out- 
door relief  only  when  we  were  absolutely  satisfied  that  no 
blame  attached  to  the  wife.  I  have  assiduously  kept  before 
my  Council  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  eschewing  all  experiments,  and  thereby,  I 
believe,  avoiding  many  mistakes. 

5.  Outdoor  relief  should  be  given  in  all  cases  where  the 
parties  can  be  trusted  to  spend  the  money  judiciously,  and 
are  able  to  keep  themselves  clean.  The  poorhouse  should 
be  olfered  to  all  who  are  intemperate,  lazy,  immoral, 
vicious,  or  who  have  no  fixed  place  of  abode.  1  strongly 
advocate  the  boarding  out  of  pauper  children.  I  consider 
at  the  end  of  twenty-two  years  Dunfermline  parish  has 
been  wise  in  keeping  to  this  system.  The  children  become 
domesticated,  and  get  merged  usually  in  the  rural  population 
through  being  boarded  in  the  country  near  a  school  where 
their  education  is  looked  after  by  the  School  Board,  and 
their  spiritual  training  directed  by  the  church  in  the 
vicinity.  Extremely  few  have  fallen  back  on  the  parish 
for  help,  and  these  few  have  been  unfortunate  rather  than 
blameworthy. 

6.  The  274  persons  at  present  on  the  outdoor  roll  of 
Dunfermline  parish  are  divided  up  as  follows  : — 

53  young  widows  with  156  dependants. 
91  old  widows. 

39  married  men    j  ,        ,  , 

6  married  women  \  "^'^^^  dependants. 
3  married  women  (deserted). 

9  widowers. 

7  bachelors. 
44  spinsters. 

2  deserted  children. 

8  orphan  children. 

12  separated  children. 

Total  274,  with  250  dependants. 
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7.  Intemperance  and  imiirovidence  account  for  the 
presence  of  the  majority  in  the  poorhouse.  During  the 
last  decade,  aged,  Avorn  men  have  been  more  numerous  in 
the  poorhouse  owing  to  employers  being  compelled  to  pay 
standard  or  trade  union  wages  in  all  cases  irrespective  of 
the  fitness  of  the  individual  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  work, 
consequently  aged,  respectable  men  find  it  harder  to  get 
employment,  and  are  driven  from  point  to  point  till  found 
only  fit  for  indoor  treatment. 

8.  Of  the  members  constituting  the  first  Parish  Council, 
a  majority  had  socialistic  views,  and  the  socialism  advocated 
by  half  of  that  majority  was  of  a  very  pronounced  type. 
The  extreme  party  held  that  such  an  institution  as  a  poor- 
house was  a  national  disgrace,  and  anticipating  that  the 
local  institution  would  be  shut  in  less  than  five  years, 
objected  to  spend  money  on  it  for  any  purpose  whatever. 
The  house,  however,  has  been  lately  enlarged,  and  the 
electors  have  not  asked  these  extremists  back.  There  are 
now  no  politics  in  this  council,  and  the  council  is  now 
composed  of  six  shopkeepers,  nine  working  men,  one  sales- 
man, one  commission  agent,  one  manager,  one  retired  from 
business,  one  teacher,  and  ofie  lady — thoroughly  represen- 
tative of  the  conmiunity. 

9.  There  are  hardships  experienced  through  the  present 
state  of  the  law  in  regard  to  able-bodied  people,  but  1  am 
clearly  of  opinion  that  infinitely  worse  results  would 
ultimately  follow  were  Parish  Councils  empowered  to  give 
money  to  able-bodied  men  and  women.  With  many,  if  this 
grant  could  be  got  out  of  the  rates,  the  help  given  would 
lessen  their  endeavour  to  find  work,  and  would  undoubtedly 
weaken  the  desire  to  save  something  when  times  were  good 
against  "  the  rainy  day."  Again,  if  a  certain  class  of 
councillor  were  in  a  majority  when  it  was  lawfid  to  give 
money  to  the  able-bodied  "  unemployed,"  great  harm  would 
be  done.  The  relief  given  must,  if  possible,  be  of  such  a 
kind  as  not  to  lessen  the  independence  and  self-reliance  of 
the  individual.  I  am  of  opinion  that  some  publicly  elected 
body  ought  to  have  power  to  start  relief  work  in  times  of 
depression  of  trade  for  the  unemployed,  such  works  to  be  of 
a  "public  improvement"  kind,  when  they  could  not  be 
entirely  rennmerative,  and  the  wages  paid  to  be  uniform 
throughout  each  administrative  district  for  the  kind  of  work, 
regidations  for  the  guidance  of  such  jniblic  bodies  to  be 
issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland. 

10.  Existing  areas  are  in  many  instances  not  suitable  for 
administering  relief.  Where  possible,  small  jjarishes  ought 
to  be  grouped,  so  that  a  trained  inspector  could  be  fully 
employed.  Where  this  is  not  possible  small  parishes  ought 
to  be  joined  to  neighbouring  larger  parishes  for  Poor  Law 
administration  purposes.  No  inspector  ought  to  be  directly 
or  indirectly  interested  in  any  trade  or  profession  in  his 
district. 

11.  The  practice  of  children  being  allowed  to  call  for  Exclusion 
their  parents'  relief  money  or  clothing  at  tlie  Parish  Council  of  children 
office  does  not  tend  to  make  the  child  grow  up  with  a  proper  from  pay 
aversion  to  pauperism.     The  Local  Government  Board  office, 
ought  to  have  power  to  issue  regulations  for  paying  relief. 

Parish  Councils  ought  to  have  i-estricted  powers  to  build  or 

acquire  house  property  where  widows  and  families  could  be 

accommodated  rent  free,  the  house  to  be  considered  part  of 

the  pauper's  relief,  or  for  which  a  nominal  rent  would  be 

paid.    This  would  prevent  the  widow  and  children  being 

forced  for  the  sake  of  a  low  rent  to  go  into  slum  localities 

where  their  surroundings  are  of  such  a  kind  that  the  children 

often  acquire  habits  which  ultimately  make  inferior  citizens 

of  them.    If  a  tenement  or  a  number  of  suitable  cottages  Reli(;f  to 

were  owned  by  a  Parish  Council,  there  ought  to  be  nothing  widows  with 

of  the  reformatory  in  the  management ;  but,  although  the  children. 

family  were  poorer  than  when  the  breadwinner  lived,  they 

ought  to  have  surroundings  equal  to  those  of  a  skilled 

artisan  who  could  pay  from  £7  to  £12  per  annum  for  house 

rent.    Not  all  families  becoming  chargeable  to  a  Parish 

Council  are  fit  to  be  housed  in  this  way,  because  of  polluting 

the  hitherto  well-brought-up  family.    The  benefit  to  a 

parish  and  the  country  of  being  able  to  bring  up  virtuous 

men  and  women  is  inestimable.    At  present  Parish  Councils, 
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Rief  to         through  their  inability  to  keep  a  widow  and  family  amidst 
u  nvs  with    respectable  snrronndings,  are  not  able  to  maintain  the 
I  hen.         standard  of  pnrity  of  life  the  children  in  many  cases  were 
brought  to  when  both  parents  were  alive. 


(a)  The  lunatics  at  present  boarded  out  would  be 
better  in  every  particular  in  a  well-regulated  poor- 
house,  and  the  cost  to  the  parish  of  settlement  would 
be  less. 

(6)  Tinkers  and  vagrants  camping  out  should  not 
be  allowed  to  remain  more  than  forty-eight  hours  in 
one  parish,  and  such  persons  to  be  under  obligation 
to  carry  route  or  registration  tickets  to  be  provided 
by  the  police. 

(c)  Labour  colonies  ought  to  be  provided  for  county 
areas  or  groups  of  counties,  to  deal  more  especially 
with  the  "  work-shy  "  type. 

(rf)  The  penalty  for  deserting  a  wife  (without 
children)  should  be  increased  to  that  provided  by  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act  for  neglecting 
or  abandoning  children  left  with  their  mother,  anci 
all  such  offences  should  be  transferred  to  the  criminal 
authorities,  and  removed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Parish  Councils. 

13.  I  have  not  given  my  views  in  regard  to  questions 
affecting  the  management  of  indoor  poor,  as  I  concur  with 
the  Governor  of  Dunfermline  Combination  Poorhouse,  who 
is  sending  a  report  to  the  Royal  Commission. 
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61270.  (Chairman.)  Many  of  the  views  which  you  put 
forward  agree  with  tliose  of  preceding  witnesses,  and  I 
propose  only  to  take  those  points  wliich  seem  fresh.  The 
linen  trade  of  Dunfermline  seems  to  have  a  very  good 
effect  on  those  employed  at  it  ? — Yes. 

61271.  Is  it  a  large  industry? — Yes,  it  is  the  staple 
industry. 

61272.  What  number  of  persons  will  it  employ? — It 
employs  the  female  population,  vrhich  is  gi'eatly  in  excess 
of  the  male  population  owing  to  the  kind  of  work. 

61273.  Is  there  any  tendency  for  the  husbands  to  live 
on  their  wives  ? — No,  I  could  not  say  that. 

61274.  Do  you  have  a  large  number  of  tramps? — We 
have  just  our  quota.  1  do  not  think  we  are  worse  than 
other  places  of  a  similar  size. 

61275.  Is  the  number  of  paupers  high  in  Dunfermline  ? 
— No,  I  think  we  stand  well  in  that  respect.  While  the 
average  in  Scotland  will  be  21  to  23  per  1000,  we  are 
only  20. 

61276.  You  are  not  only  chairman  of  the  Parish 
Comicil,  but  you  are  also  chairman  of  the  Dunfermline 
Combination  Poorliouse  Committee.  In  tlie  coml)iiiation 
you  have  a  much  larger  poi^xdation  ? — Yes. 

61277.  Does  that  combination  system  work  without 
any  friction  ? — It  works  perfectly  weU  with  us. 

61278.  I  suppose  yon  have  a  contract  with  the  parishes 
that  are  outside  ? — Yes,  if  they  want  to  come  into  the 
combination.    We  have  taken  in  two  parishes  lately. 

61279.  What  is  the  capacity  of  your  poorhouse  ? — 230 
beds. 


I  assume  that  you  have  no  whole-time  medical 
-We  have  no  whole-time  medical  officer. 

Your  outdoor  officer  attends  to  the  poorhouse  ? 


61280. 
officer  ?- 

61281. 
-Yes. 

61282.  What  proportion  of  the  200  heds  are  set  apart 
for  the  sick  ? — Nearly  one-half.  The  population  of  our 
house  has  changed  very  much  of  late. 

61283.  Your  practice  is  generally  to  give  outdoor  relief 
where  people  can  be  tinisted  to  spend  their  money  pro- 
perly and  to  keep  themselves  clean  ? — Yes. 

61284.  You  reserve  the  poorhouse  for  those  who  are 
infirm  and  of  a  different  stamp  ? — Yes. 

61285.  Has  the  boarding-out  system  worked  well  with 
you  ? — Yes ;  I  think  Dunfermline  parish  was  about  the 
first  to  take  it  up  seriously.  We  find  it  a  great  improve- 
ment on  keeping  children  in  the  poorhouse.  Any  that 
we  do  keep  in  the  poorhouse  are  just  those  who  may  be 
left  on  our  hands  through  their  parents  being  sent  to 
prison  or  being  in  the  infirmary. 

61286.  Very  few  of  these  children  have  come  back  on 
the  parish  ? — Yes,  very  few. 


61287.  Your  impression  is  that  owing  to  various  causes,  Mr.  Thomas 
it  is  more  difficult  for  the  older  men  if  out  of  employ-  Stewart. 
ment  to  regain  employment  ? — Yes  ;  I  thiids;  they  have  a      j^^g  1907. 

difficulty  in  getting  employment  unless  they  belong  to  a   

vmion,  and  consequently  they  get  knocked  about,  and  when  Unemployed, 
they  become  friendless  the  parish  of  their  settlement  has 

to  see  to  their  housing. 

61288.  Would  you  say  that  the  age  at  which  persons 
can  get  employment  in  recent  years  has  rather  gone 
down  ? — Yes. 

61289.  You  have  no  doubt  about  that  ?— No. 

61290.  Have  you  much  division  of  opinion  in  your  Unanimity 
Parish  Council  as  regards  the  methods  of  relief  ? — No.  of  parish 
At  the  time  of  taking  office  in  the  first  Parish  Council  councillors, 
there  were  different  ideas,  but  they  do  not  exist  in  Dun- 
fermline Parish  Council  now.    They  are  pretty  much  at 

one  as  to  the  methods. 

61291.  I  see  you  have  enlarged  your  house  ? — Yes. 

61292.  And  the  more  extreme  men  have  not  been  re- 
elected ? — That  is  so. 

61293.  Is  the  relief  committee  the  whole  Council  ?— 
No,  we  have  a  committee  of  eleven  to  go  into  the  matter 
in  detail.  They  hold  their  meeting  on  the  first  Wednes- 
day of  each  month.  On  the  second  Thursday  the  whole 
Council  meets  and  adopts,  or  othei-wise,  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  committee. 

61294.  Is  that  at  aU  of  the  nature  of  a  revision,  or  do 
they  generally  accept  as  a  matter  of  course? — They 
generally  accept.  The  parish  is  divided  into  seven 
wards,  and  we  take  care  to  have  representation  from 
each  ward,  so  that  we  may  know  something  about  the 
party  seeking  relief. 

61295.  Supposing  the  inspector  was  dissatisfied  with  System  of 
the  decision  of  the  committee,  would  you  consider  it  to  appeal, 
be  going  beyond  his  office  if  he  was  to  appeal  to  the 
Council  ? — No.    I  am  ex  officio  a  member  of  all  com- 
mittees, and  if  I  was  not  present  at  the  meeting  he  would 

come  to  me  with  his  complaint,  and  if  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  decision  of  the  committee  I  would  advise  him  to 
acquaint  the  superintendent  of  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

61296.  But  I  was  rather  thinking  of  this  :  suppose  he 
■was  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  committee,  would 
lie  be  considered  to  be  doing  something  outside  his  office 
if  he  were  to  raise  the  case  so  that  it  should  be  considered 
by  the  whole  Council  ?  —No.  As  chairman  I  woidd  give 
liim  every  opportimity  of  stating  his  grievance  to  the 
Council. 

61297.  Has  that  ever  been  done? — Yes,  but  not  by 
him.  If  I  were  not  at  the  committee  meeting,  and  if  I 
got  the  circumstances  and  were  not  satisfied,  then  I  would 
raise  the  whole  question. 

61298.  Although  he  is  a  servant  of  the  Council  he  still 
has  that  amount  of  independence? — I  have  made  it  a 
duty  on  him  that  he  is  to  be  able  to  state  the  law  of 
relief,  not  only  to  the  committee,  but  to  any  member  of 
the  Council  that  may  ask  it. 

61299.  But  this  is  a  question  of  acting  independent  of 
the  law  and  his  opinion  being  set  on  one  side  ? — They 
may  not  take  his  opinion,  but  he  is  well  up  in  the  law  of 
relief.  » 

61300.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  You  go  further,  and 
suggest  that  even  after  the  Parish  Council  have  dealt 
with  it,  you  woidd  encourage  him  to  make  a  representa- 
tion to  the  general  superintendent  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  ? — Yes,  if  it  is  a  flagrant  case  and  injustice  is 
being  done  to  the  ratepayers  or  to  the  pauper,  I  would 
ask  him  to  put  the  circumstances  before  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

61301.  (Chairman.)   You  sum  up   the  situation   as  Question  of 
regards  the  able-bodied  in  this  way  :  that  although  there  relief  to  able- 
may  be  occasional  hardship,  you  thiidt  that  it  is  better  bodied, 
that  the  law  should  remain  as  it  is? — Yes,  with  the 

addition  that  relief  works  might  be  started. 

61302.  Who  by? — Some  publicly  elected  body  should 
have  the  power  to  start  relief  works,  as  I  have  stated  in 
paragraph  9.  The  wages  paid  should  be  uniform 
throughout  each  administrative  district  for  the  kind  of 
work,  and  in  case  anything  like  confusion  should  occur, 
the  Local  Government  Board  shoidd  be  empowered  to 
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Mr.  Thomas  issue  regTilations  to  the  body  that  has  the  cari-ying  out  of 
Stewa-rt.     the  relief  works. 


10  June  1907 

Question  of 
relief  to  able- 
bodied. 


Parocliial 
elections. 


61303.  Would  you  alter  the  law  as  regards  the 
dependants  of  able-bodied  persons  ?  At  j)resent  you  are 
precluded  from  giving  relief  to  them,  although  it  is 
constantly  done  ? — That  is  a  delicate  matter.  If  yon 
relieved  a  parent  of  the  responsibility  of  providing  for 
his  children  you  might  just  as  well  l^egin  to  give  him 
relief  while  he  was  out  of  work.  Breaking  down  the 
independence  and  the  responsibility  of  the  parent  should, 
I  think,  be  the  last  thing  to  be  done. 

61304.  So  you  prefer  to  keep  the  law  as  it  is  ? — Yes, 
with  this,  that  every  able-bodied  willing  person  can  get 
bread  by  working.  It  is  a  hardship  to  say  that  they  have 
no  work  and  no  money,  and  cannot  get  either  ;  but  so 
long  as  they  have  relief  works,  I  say  that  the  responsibility 
of  the  parents  ought  to  be  such  that  it  should  not  be 
curtailed. 

Treatment  of  61305.  Then  with  regard  to  the  lunatics? — They  are 
lunatics.        boarded  out  in  homes  that  are  licensed. 

61306.  You  prefer  to  keejD  them  in  the  poorhouse,  but 
in  separate  wards  ? — Yes. 

61307.  Would  yon  advocate  that  on  general  grounds 
as  well  as  on  the  ground  of  economy  ? — Yes. 

61308.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  Have  you  any  views 
about  the  election  of  parish  councillors  ? — No.  It  would 
be  more  expensive,  although  there  would  be  more 
continuit}'  of  policy,  if  there  were  yearly  elections  con- 
currently with  the  town  council  elections.  That  is  the 
only  thing  I  would  suggest.  I  coidd  imagine  a  difficulty 
in  this,  that  the  whole  members  of  a  Parish  Coimcil 
might  be  quite  new,  and  that  would  certainly  be  against 
the  interests  of  the  parish. 

61309.  Have  you  had  many  contests  in  Dunfermline 
since  1894  ?  —Yes,  we  have  had  good  keen  competition 
for  seats. 

61310.  Has  there  been  any  difficulty  in  cari-ying  on  the 
election  simultaneously  with  that  of  the  town  council  ? 
—No. 

61311.  Do  the  same  numbers  vote  in  both  cases? — 
Practically. 

61312.  What  proportion  of  the  electorate  will  vote?— 
I  do  not  think  it  will  be  over  50  per  cent.  I  think  at  the 
first  election  I  polled  about  70  per  cent.,  but  I  have  only 
seen  a  stiff  Parish  Council  contest  where  there  was  also  a 
stiff  contest  for  the  town  council. 

61313.  If  there  is  a  contest  in  both  in  the  same  ward, 
the  voters  wiU  vote  in  both  contests  ? — Yes.  I  believe 
while  they  would  not  vote  for  the  municipal  candidate 
they  might  vote  for  him  because  they  might  want  to  vote 
for  the  Parish  Council,  and  vice  versa.  I  believe  there  is 
a  bigger  vote  got  on  the  average  because  of  the  elections 
taking  place  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  booth. 

61314.  More  interest  is  taken  ? — Yes. 

61315.  And  time  is  saved.  It  is  better  for  the  com- 
:numty  to  have  elections  on  the  one  day  instead  of  two 
daj's  ? — Yes. 

Exclusion  of  61316.  In  paragraph  11  you  refer  to  the  practice  of 
children  from  children  being  allowed  to  caU  for  their  parents'  relief 
"""""  money  or  clothing  at  the  Parish  Council  office,  and  you 
say  that  that  does  not  tend  to  make  the  child  grow  up 
with  a  proper  aversion  to  pauperism.  You  add  that  the 
Local  Government  Board  ought  to  have  power  to  issue 
regTilations  for  pajang  relief.  Is  that  a  great  evil  with 
you?— It  is  jnst  what  I  say,  that  they  do  not  have  a 
proper  aversion  to  pauperism  when  at  such  a  date  they 
are  cpiite  delighted  to  go  down  to  get  their  dole.  I 
think  it  would  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  commrmity  that 
the  children  had  nothing  to  do  with  this,  although  it 
might  be  more  expensive  to  the  parish  at  first. 

61317.  There  are  rules  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
dealing  with  relief.  I  do  not  know  that  they  say  specifi- 
cally that  relief  is  not  to  be  paid  to  the  children,  but  if 
the  Parish  Comicil  chose  to  make  a  rule  of  that  sort,  do 
you  tliink  there  woiUd  be  any  difficulty  in  enforcing  it  ? 
—No.  We  have  spoken  of  it,  but  we  have  never  been 
able  to  agree  about  the  extra  expense  that  would  be 
incurred  in  delivering  the  relief  at  the  recipient's 
residence. 


pay  office. 
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61318.  Have  you  ever  had  a  case  of  this  kind,  of  an  Extent  to 
able-bodied  man  coming  to  your  Parish  Council  and  which  de- 
saying  he  is  in  receipt  of  20s.,  and  his  wife  is  suffering  pendants  of 
fi-om  consumption,  that  she  cannot  be  attended  jjroperly  able-bodied 
in  his  house,  and  he  says  he  cannot  afford  to  give  her  the  ^^'i^^v^d. 
best  medical  treatment,  and  he  asks  for  relief  ? — Yes,  we 

have  many  applications  of  that  sort. 

61319.  What  do  you  do  ? — We  send  the  doctor  and  pay 
for  medicines,  perhaps,  if  we  are  satisfied  that  his 
wife  or  his  dependant  is  going  to  suffer  through  no  fault 
of  his. 

61320.  You  make  that  an  exception  in  the  declining 
of  relief  to  an  able-bodied  person  ? — Yes. 

61321.  That  is  in  the  cases  of  dependants  suffering 
through  sickness  or  illness? — Yes,  it  would  be  false 
economy  to  allow  the  person  to  be  longer  iU  than  what 
could  possibly  be  avoided,  because  they  would  ultimately 
become  chargeable. 

61322.  You  make  that  an  exception  from  the  general 
irde? — Yes,  and  also  deserted  wives  under  certain 
conditions. 

61323.  (Dr  Downes.)  You  told  us  that  your  reason  for  Treatment  of 
wishing  kmatics  to  be  treated  in  the  poorhouse  instead  lunatics. 

of  being  boarded  out  was  on  the  groimd  of  economy,  and 
also  on  general  groimds.  Will  you  kindly  tell  us  a  little 
more  about  the  general  grounds  on  which  yon  would 
advocate  this? — They  woiild  be  imder  better  super- 
vision. There  wotdd  be  less  likelihood  of  a  lunatic 
becoming  obstreperous  and  running  away.  Then  they 
would  also  have  the  benefit  of  trained  nurses  should  they 
turn  sick ;  they  would  have  the  benefit  of  better  cookery 
than  what  they  can  possibly  get  with  6s.  a  week  in  a 
private  dwelling.  These  are  things  that  appeal  to  me 
directly.  A  pauper  Itmatic  that  is  boarded  out  does  not 
get  the  same  medical  assistance  that  he  woiild  get  in  a 
poorliouse.  Besides,  they  are  not  always  of  a  kind  that 
is  able  to  say  what  is  the  matter  with  them  at  the  time. 
I  think  the  system  of  boarding  out  lunatics  is  somewhat 
dangerous. 

61324.  Have  you  visited  any  of  them  ? — Yes. 

61325.  What  condition  have  you  found  them  in? — ■ 
They  are  harmless  and  in  a  comatose  state,  and  they 
take  little  interest  in  anything.  They  would  be  far 
more  interested  in  a  M  ell-equipped  house. 

61326.  Do  you  find  them  well  treated  ?— Yes.  We 
make  periodical  visitations,  and  then  the  nearest  local 
doctor  goes  to  see  them. 

61327.  Have  you  had  any  cases  of  ill-treatment  brought 
under  your  notice  ? — No. 

61328.  You  make  your  suggestion  just  on  these  general 
grounds,  and  not  on  the  groimd  of  ill-treatment  ? — That 
is  so. 

61329.  {Miss  Hill.)  They  are  a  great  deal  happier 
boarded  out? — Yes,  than  in  an  asylum. 

61330.  And  many  of  them  would  not  be  able  to  be 
very  much  benefited  by  medical  assistance  ? — It  is  like 
this,  that  although  they  are  practically  insane  and  harm- 
less, stiU  they  take  ordinaiy  ailments,  just  as  well  as  the 
mentally  strong,  but  they  do  not  have  the  same  oppor- 
tunities of  getting  trained  nurse  attendance. 

61331.  (Mrs   Bosanquet.)    Do   you    think    that   Mr  Effect  of 
Carnegie's  benefactions  have  helped  the  poor  in  any  Carnegie 
way  ? — No,  nothing  has  been  given  to  the  poor  except  bequest  on 
the   privilege   of  attending   cheap  concerts,  and   the  P'*°''* 
privilege  of  walking  in  Pittencrieff  Glen. 

61332.  Mr  Carnegie's  idea  was  that  it  might  raise  up 
the  people,  and  might  make  them  more  independent  ? — 
It  has  not  yet  had  time.  It  would  not  be  reasonable 
to  look  for  any  improvement  in,  at  least,  the  first 
decade. 

61333.  How  long  has  it  been  in  operation? — About 
three  years. 

61334.  And  there  has  been  practically  no  change  ? — 
There  is  no  perceptible  change. 

61335.  Can  you  teU  us  what  the  income  is? — £25,000 
a  year. 

61336.  I  understand  they  have  some  difficulty  in 
devising  ways  of  spending  that  money  ? — They  have  very 
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great  difficulty  in  getting  money  to  spend  on  what  they 
want.    It  is  want  of  money  that  is  the  matter. 

ing  men  (Mr  Phelps.)  You  have  nine  working  men  on 

ocialists  your  Board  ? — Yes. 

61338.  At  what  time  do  you   meet?— 7.15  in  the 

illors. 

eveumg. 

61339.  Do  they  attend  regularly  ? — Yes,  very. 

61340.  And  they  take  an  active  part  in  the  business  ? 
—Yes. 

61341.  Do  you  think  their  presence  on  the  Board  has 
spread  a  knowledge  of  the  work  of  the  Board  among 
working  men  ? — Yes. 

61342.  And  do  you  think  it  has  reconciled  people  to 
what  you  would  caU  a  proper  administration  of  the  law  ? 
— It  has  given  them  a  real  interest  in  the  class  fi-om 
wliicli  the  poor  come.  The  working  man  is  a  good 
member  if  he  is  well  trained.  We  had  a  difficulty  in 
the  first  Parish  Coimcil,  but  that  has  now  disajjpeared. 

61343.  How  long  have  these  men  been  members  of 
j'our  Parish  Council  ? —  8ome  of  these  have  been  members 
since  the  Act  came  into  force. 

61344.  You  have  found  a  change  of  opinion  as  time 
went  on? — Yes;  you  get  them  reconciled  to  adopt  some- 
thing of  the  experience  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  have  gathered  and  put  into  shape  for  them  in  the 
form  of  instructions. 

61345.  Do  you  think  they  spread  opinion  in  that  direc- 
tion ? — Yes. 

61346.  You  have  public  opinion  behind  you  in  ad- 
ministering the  law  ? — It  gets  to  this  class  in  this  way, 
that  the  working  man  is  interrogated  on  certain  points 
by  the  working  men  voters,  and  it  gets  spread  in  the 
community  to  that  extent,  and  is  most  beneficial.  We 
do  not  find  tliat  grumbling  in  Dumfennline  that  we  did 
at  tlie  beginning. 

61347.  Do  they  lose  their  popularity  among  their  con- 
stituents by  their  change  of  opinion  ? — No ;  the  level- 
headed working  man  parish  coimcillor  in  Dumfermline 
has  gained  a  prestige  in  the  community  by  being  a 
2iarish  councillor. 

61348.  Is  his  election  ever  opposed  by  people  of 
socialistic  opinions  ? — Not  now,  but  working  men  having 
the  same  opinions  may  have  a  contest  among  th'emselves. 
There  has  been  nothing  of  a  class  contest  these  last  two 
elections ;  there  has  been  nothing  of  tliis  desire  of  the 
socialist  to  put  out  the  employer  of  labour  or  anything  of 
that  sort. 

61349.  (Mr  Lansbury)  The  general  labour  member 
does  not  wish  to  giA'e  relief  to  immoral  and  bad  people  ? 
— No.  There  is  one  thing  that  strikes  me  about  the 
continuity  of  the  Parish  Council  tlirough  their  all  going 
out  at  one  time.  I  can  quite  well  see  that  if  the  Dunferm- 
line Parish  Council  just  elected  with  a  majority  of 
working  men  who  had  never  sat  on  a  Parish  Council 
before,  the  inspector  would  have  great  difficulties. 

61350.  He  might  have  great  difficidties  fi-om  the  other 
side  too  if  any  great  change  took  j)lace  ? — Yes. 

61351.  It  would  not  necessarily  be  a  change  by  having 
only  workmen  elected.  If  you  had  only  capitalists  or 
landlords  elected  it  might  be  the  same  ? — Yes,  but  the 
inclination  on  the  part  of  the  socialist  and  labour  member 
is  to  help  his  own  class. 

61352.  That  is  very  natural  ? — Yes,  but  it  is  sometimes 
very  dangerous. 


G1353.  The  point  I  want  to  get  at  is,  do  the  labour  Mr.  Thomas 
and  socialist  members  of  your  council,  or  have  they  at  Stewart. 
any  time,  wished  to  help  the  kno^Ti  vicious  and  immoral  June  1907 
class  ? — I  would  not  say  immoral,  but  they  certainly  had  ""^ 
a  very  hazy  idea  of  the  fitness  of  things ;  they  were  Working  men 
manufacturing  pauperism  by  encouraging  people  to  apply  and  socialists 
for  relief.  as  parish 

61354.  But  that  is  not  what  I  asked  you.  Did  the 
labour  and  socialist  members  on  your  council  at  any  time 
wish  to  give  outdoor  relief  to  kno-RTi  immoral  and  vicious 
people  ? — If  you  woidd  put  it  without  qualification  I 
would  say  no,  but  if  it  was  qualified  I  would  say  that 
in  some  cases  they  did. 

61355.  Where  they  knew  that  they  were  really  bad 
people? — I  would  not  say  where  they  were  absolutely 
bad,  but  where  there  was  a  tinge  of  immoral  living  it  has 
been  attempted. 

61356.  What  you  mean  is  where  opinion  was  divided 
as  to  whether  it  was  a  bad  case  or  not? — No,  where  it 
was  admitted  there  was  some  bad,  but  not  absolutely 
morally  bad. 

61357.  The  whole  point  I  want  to  get  at  is  whether  as 
a  set  policy  socialists  and  labour  people  wish  to  help 
immorality  and  viciousness  ? — I  woidd  not  say  that.  We 
have  no  socialists  on  the  council  now. 

61358.  You  do  not  wish  to  say  bad  of  those  who  are 
gone  ? — No. 

61359.  Your  coimcil  now  has  a  number  of  labour  men 
on  it? — Yes. 

61360.  And  I  imderstand  these  are  decent  respectable 
jjeople,  who  don't  want  to  break  the  continuity  of  things, 
but  want  to  go  on  on  sensible  lines  ? — Yes. 

61361.  And  the  lines  are,  of  course,  the  lines  that  have 
always  been  gone  on  ? — Practically. 

61362.  (Mr  Loch.)  Do  you  mean  all  the  lines  that  have 
always  been  gone  on  ? — Not  all  the  lines,  but  I  would  say 
practically  all.  I  do  not  thinlc  there  is  any  member  of 
the  Parish  Council  in  Dunfermline  that  would  take  any 
serious  objection  to  the  regadations  issued  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  any  further  than  what  I  qualify  in 
paragraph  No.  4. 

61363.  Practically  you  yourself  said  that  a  great  change 
had  taken  place  with  advantage  in  the  constitution  of  the 
council  ? — Yes. 

61364.  That  means  that  people  have  now  come  to 
recognise  the  reasonableness  of  the  system  that  you 
were  working  at? — Yes. 

61365.  Was  it  ever  said  to  you  at  election  times  that 
it  was  the  view  of  the  socialists  that  you  should  give  out- 
door relief  to  people  of  known  bad  habits  and  vicious 
character  ? — No. 

61366.  Have  you  had  the  administration  of  relief  works  Relief  work 
under  your  charge  ? — No,  we  have  no  practical  experience,  p^j^y"^™' 

61367.  Might  I  suggest  that  the  practical  experience 
might  alter  your  opinion  ? — I  have  had  experience  in  this 
direction,  that,  as  a  member  of  the  town  council,  I  have 
advocated  the  starting  of  relief  works  every  winter  in 
the  matter  of  quariying  and  breaking  stones. 

61368.  Your  relief  work  was  breaking  stones? — Yes, 
in  the  quarry. 

61369.  It  was  not  relief  works  in  the  sense  of  a  large 
business  imdertaking,  but  breaking  up  stones  with  the 
view  of  meeting  local  wants  ? — Yes. 
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MINUTES  OF  evidence: 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTH  DAY. 


Wednesday,  12th  June  1907. 


At  the  Caledonian  Eailway  Station  Hotel,  Edinburgh. 


PRESENT : 


The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Booth,  F.R.S.  {Chairman). 

Mr  F.  H.  Bentham. 

Dr  A.  H.  DowNES. 

The  Rev.  T.  Gage  Gardiner. 

Mr  G.  Lansbury. 

Mr  C.  S.  Loch. 

Ml-  J.  PATTEN-MACDotTGALL,  C.B. 

The  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps. 


Professor  William  Smart. 

Mrs  Bernard  Bosanquet. 

Mrs  Sydney  Webb. 

Miss  Octavia  Hill. 

Mr  Francis  Chandler. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ross. 

Mr  R.  H.  A.  G.  Duff  (Secretary). 

Mr  J.  Jeffrey  (Assistant  Secretary). 


Mr  James 
Kyd. 


Mr  Jambs  Kyd,  called  and  examined. 


Qualifications 
of  witness. 


61370.  (Mr  Booth)  You  are  Inspector  of  Poor  in  Edin- 
burgh ? — Yes. 

61371.  We  will  take  the  statement  that  you  have  sent 
in  as  your  evidence-in-chief,  and  I  don't  thinlt  I  shall 
require  to  supplement  it  very  much  ? — Thank  you. 

(The  witness  handed  in  the  folloiving  statement.) 

I.  I  beg  to  state  that  my  experience  in  Poor  Law  work 
has  been  gained  as  follows  : — (1)  Inspector  of  Poor,  Collector 
of  Parish  Rates,  Registrar  of  Births,  etc.,  for  the  Parish  of 
Kettle,  Fifeshiie  (population  2,000),  from  January  1880  to 
December  1886  ;  (2)  Assistant  Inspector,  Dundee  Combin- 
ation Parish  (population  165,000),  from  December  1886  to 
September  1893  ;  (3)  Inspector  of  Poor,  Dundee  Combina- 
tion Parish,  from  September  1893  to  March  1906  ;  and  (4) 
from  March  1906,  Inspector  of  Poor,  City  Parish  of  Edin- 
burgh (population,  census  1901,  317,459;  but  in  1902  the 
parish  of  Duddingston  was  annexed  to  the  parish  of 
Edinburgh,  the  population  thereof  being  11,203,  making 
the  total  estmiated  population  of  Edinburgh  parish  at  this 
date  328,662). 


Statistigh  relating  to  Parish  of  Edinburgh. 

2.  The  number  of  poor  chargeable  to  the  parish  of  Edin- 
burgh at  15th  May  1906  was  as  follows  :  — 


Poor  Law 
statistics  and 
assessments. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Depend- 
ants. 

Ordinary    poor  (including 

children  at  board) 
Indoor  poor  (poorhouses) 
Lunatic  poor 

743 

594 
530 

1,732 

498 
649 

2,475 

1,092 
1,179 

2,297 
133 

3.  The  receipts  of  the  Parish  Council  for  Poor  Law 
purposes  for  the  year  ended  15th  May  1906  was  £94,635. 

4.  The  expenditure  of  the  Parish  Council  for  Poor  Law 
purposes  was  as  follows  : — 


£30,003 
19,082 
32,100 


On  outdoor  poor  .  .  .  . 
On  indoor  poor  .  .  .  . 
On  lunatic  poor  .  .  .  . 
Other  expenditure  (including  man- 
agement)   


5.  The  rate  of  assessment  per  £  for  Poor  Law  purposes 
is  as  follows  : — 


On  proprietors 
On  occupiers 


3pd. 


Total  7n-gd. 

6.  The  gross  rental  of  the  parish  for  the  year  to  Whit- 


sunday 1906  was  £3,166,505. 
£2,629,986. 


The  assessable  rental  was 


Institutions. 

7.  The  City  parish  of  Edinburgh  has  two  poorhouses —  p^gj. 

one  at  Craiglockhart,  about  a  mile  from  car  ;  the  other  at  statistics  and 
Graigleith,  also  about  a  mile  from  the  west  end  of  the  city,  assessments. 
At  these  poorhouses  accommodation  is  provided  for  the 
administration  of  indoor  relief  on  the  ordinary  lines,  with 
hospital  accommodation  and  a  system  of  trained  sick-nursing. 
At  Craiglockhai't,  provision  has  further  been  made  for  the 
treatment  of  phthisical  cases,  as  afterwards  referred  to. 
The  poorhouse  at  Craiglockhart  accommodates  1,134  inmates, 
and  the  poorhouse  at  Craigleith  accommodates  830  inmates. 

The  Social  and  Industrial  Conditions  of 
THE  Parish. 

8.  The  Edinburgh  population  consists  to  a  very  large  Social  and 
extent  ofe  the  professional  class — legal,  actuarial,  medical,  industrial 
educational.     It  has  a  large  residential  population,  i.e.  conditions  of 
people  retired  from  active  duty.    It  is  not  an  industrial  Edinburgh, 
city  to  any  large  extent,  but  printing,  bookbinding,  and 
publishing  establishments  are  numerous,  atlording  employ- 
ment to  a  large  number  of  males  and  females.  Likewise, 

there  is  within  the  city  a  large  number  of  rubber  works, 
employing  a  large  number  of  hands  of  both  se.xes  ;  and 
breweries,  several  engineering  works,  and  railways  employ 
a  large  number  of  males.  Being  a  city  with  many  historical 
associations  and  attractions,  the  influx  of  visitors  is  large, 
consequently  shops  and  warehouses  are  numerous,  affording 
employment  to  thousands  of  persons  (male  and  female). 

Method  op  administering  RiiLiEF. 

9.  The  parish,  which  consists  of  the  whole  of  the 
municipal  Imrgh  of  Edinburgh,  is  for  the  purposes  of  Poor 
Law  relief  divided  up  into  eight  districts,  with  a  sub- 
inspector  for  each  district.  This  official  attends  to  all 
applications  for  relief  from  persons  residing  in  his  district. 
He  also  visits  all  the  outdoor  poor  on  the  roll  residing  in 
his  district,  and  reports  thereon  to  the  relieving  committee. 

10.  The  Parish  Council  consists  of  thirty-one  members.  Number  of 
all  of  whom  are  members  of  the  relieving  committee.    The  Parish 
full  committee  meet  when  called  for  disposing  of  appeals  Councillors 
(hereafter  referred  to)  and  any  sjjecial  business.    For  the  and  methods 
purpose  of  considering  and  disposing  of  applications  for  ?f  administe 
relief,  and  for  considering  the  circumstances  of  cases  in  ing  relief, 
receipt  of  relief,  the  relieving  committee  is  divided  up  into 

four  sectional  committees.  Each  sectional  committee  meets 
weekly  dining  eight  months  of  the  year,  and  fortnightly 
during  the  summer  months.  Each  sectional  committee 
hears  the  reports  of  two  sub-inspectors  on  applications  for 
relief  and  revisal.  The  inspector  or  his  depute  attends  all 
meetings  of  the  sectional  committees  and  advises.  Any 
member  of  the  Council  can  appeal  to  tlie  full  relieving 
committee  against  the  decision  of  a  sectional  committee. 
The  inspector  of  poor,  the  applicant  for  relief,  and  the 
pauper  on  the  roll  can  also  appeal  to  the  relieving  committee 
against  the  finding  of  a  sectional  committee. 
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ded-out       11-  Outdoor  and  indoor  relief  are  administered  on  the 
ren.         ordinary  lines.    The  Council  board  out  as  many  children 
as  possible,  help  such  children  to  learn  trades,  and  assist 
them  until  they  become  self-supporting.    Many  children 
are  chaigeable  long  after  they  have  passed  school  age. 

Number  of  boarded-out  children  .  .  580 
Number  of  apprentices  at  board    .       .  52 

Lng  of  12.  A  feeding  scheme,  whereby  the  children  of  paupers 
)or  residing  in  Edinburgh,  who  apply  for  its  benefits,  are 

er  supplied  with  hot  dinners  daily  (except  Sunday),  has  now 

>•  been  instituted  for  some  years,  and  is  very  successful.  It 
is  under  the  charge  of  a  lady  inspector,  who  reports  to  a 
committee  monthly.  The  "dinners  to  the  children  are 
supplied  at  restaurants  near  the  several  schools  in  the 
city.  The  outlay  is  not  large— £60  per  month  or  thereby  ; 
and  the  average  number  of  children  daily  supplied  is  about 
390.  The  class  for  whom  this  scheme  is  specially  meant  to 
apply  is  the  children  of  widows  who  are  employed  at  work 
all  day,  such  as  charring,  etc.,  and  who  have  little  time  to 
attend  to  the  wants  of  their  children, 
iled-out  13.  A  number  of  invalids  (22)— i.e.  persons  physically 
Ftives.       and  mentally  weak,  but  who  cannot  be  certified  insane — 

are  boarded  out  in  the  country, 
cision  for       14.  Besides  providing  the  usual  hospital  accommodation 
lisical       for  the  sick  poor  and  trained  sick-nursing,  the  parish  has 
lers.         provided  at  its  Craiglockhart  poorhouse  separate  accommo- 
dation for  about  120  phthisical  cases,  including  special 
provision  for  the  "  sanatoria  treatment "  of  suitable  cases. 
The  accommodation  for  phthisical  cases  is  always  fully 
occupied.    Average  number,  115  or  thereby. 

15.  The  foregoing  represents  the  peculiarities  or  experi- 
ments in  Poor  Law  administration  at  present  in  operation 
in  Edinburgh. 

Respective  Merits  oe  Indoor  and  Outdoor 
Relief. 

i  i  ctive  16.  Outdoor  relief,  wisely  and  carefully  administered,  is 

!  s  of         the  best  mode  of  relieving  tlie  poor.    It  is  the  system 
.  M-  and      which  has  obtained  in  Scotland  from  the  earliest  times,  and, 
'  H  I  relief,  in  the  hands  of  prudent  administrators,  a  system  which 
can  still  be  utilised  with  the  greatest  advantage  in  afford- 
ing the  needful  sustenance  to  the  legal  poor  in  most  of  the 
parishes  into  which  Scotland  is  divided. 

17.  In  the  large  cities  and  urban  centres  the  sif ting-out 
of  the  deserving  poor  from  the  dissolute  class  is  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  difficulty.  As  the  dissolute  are  now  a  very 
numerous  class,  the  expenses  of  administration  are  greatly 
increasing.  As  this  class  can  hest  be  dealt  with  by  means 
of  indoor  relief,  the  necessity  of  providing  accommodation 
for  such  cases  is,  in  the  larger  parishes,  growing  greater 
year  by  year.  Therefore  it  seems  useless  to  speculate  on 
the  respective  merits  of  the  systems,  both  now  being 
necessary  for  the  proper  administration  of  the  Scottish  Poor 
Law. 

18.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  as  the  system  of 
indoor  relief  in  the  larger  cities  is  rapidly  extending,  the 
necessity  for  a  proper  classification  of  the  recipients  of 
indoor  relief  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  urgency. 

The  Classes  of  Persons  applying  for  Relief. 

apply.  19.  Briefly  stated,  applicants  belonging  to  the  parish  are, 
relief,  as  a  general  nde,  drawn  from  the  wage-earning  classes, 
although  by  no  means  confined  to  the  lowest-paid  classes. 
Many  applicants  are  widows  of  respectable  workmen  who 
have  been  suddenly  cut  oft'  without  being  able  to  make  jjro- 
vision  for  their  widows  or  families.  A  very  large  number 
of  applicants  hail  from  lodging-houses,  etc.  in  the  city. 
These  are  mostly  the  "  wastrels"  of  the  city,  and  tramps  or 
vagrants  travelling  from  place  to  place. 

The  Causes  of  Pauperism. 

I  cs  of  20.  The  causes  of  pauperism  are  many  and  varied,  and, 

I  )erisni.      amongst  other  causes,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  : — 

(1)  Old  age. 

(2)  Prematurely  aged,  i.e.  general  weakness  and 
debility  consequent  on  years  of  incessant  toil  and 
small  remuneration. 

(3)  Ill-health. 

(4)  Death  of  husband  and  father. 

(5)  Neglect  of  aged  parents  on  the  part  of 
children. 

(6)  Dislocation  of  trades,  whereby  aged  workmen 
fall  out  of  employment. 


(7)  Dissolute  lives  and  immorality.  3Tr  James 

(8)  Improvident  habits  and  thriftlessness.  Kyd. 

(9)  The  great  and  increased  struggle  for  existence  ^  

in  large  cilles.    _  12June_1907. 

(10)  Drink,  directly  and  indirectly.  Causes  of 

(11)  The  reliance  which  is  now  placed  on  ob-  pauperism, 
taining,  when  old,  relief  from  the  parish,  either 
outdoor  or  indoor. 

(12)  The  gradual  disappearance  of  the  objection 
to  be  the  recipient  of  parochial  relief. 

(13)  The  failure  of  many  to  take  advantage  of 
the  facilities  afforded  by  friendly  societies  to  provide 
for  the  day  of  ill-health. 

The  Class  op  Persons  seeking  Election  as 
Parish  Councillors. 

21.  In  Edinburgh,  representatives  of  all  classes  of  the  Personuel  of 
community  have  sought  and  obtained  election  as  Parish  Parish 
Councillors,  including  a  number  of  ladies.  Council. 

The  Expediency  and  probable  Effect  of  giving 
Able-bodied  Persons  a  Claim  to  Parochial 
Relief. 

22.  I  understand  that  in  England  every  person  who  can  Question  of 
prove  that  he  or  she  is  destitute  is  entitled  to  relief  in  relief  to 
some  shape  or  form,  and  so  is  made  secure  against  actual  able-bodied, 
starvation  whatever  may  have  been  the  causes  contribut- 
ing to  the  person's  destitution.    In  Scotland  the  able-bodied 

have  always  been  excluded  from  the  right  to  demand  relief. 
This  is  considered  to  be  the  chief  distinctive  j^rinciple 
between  the  Poor  Laws  of  the  two  countries,  and,  if  I  may 
venture  an  opinion,  I  think  that  to  this  day  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  Scotland  would  still  adhere  to  the  main- 
tenance of  this  distinctive  principle.  In  this  connection, 
however,  it  is  interesting  to  recall  the  fact  that  from  the 
passing  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  (Scotland)  Act  in 
1845  until  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  Isdale  v. 
Jack,  31st  March  1864,  destitution  was  in  some  parishes 
recognised  as  sufficient  to  warrant  assistance  from  the  poor- 
rate,  although  the  right  to  demand  relief  was  never 
admitted.  Such  cases  were  considered  to  come  under  the 
category  of  "the  occasional  poor,"  referred  to  in  section  68 
of  the  Act  of  1845.  The  then  existing  Board  of  Supervision 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  Scotland,  backed  by  the 
opinion  of  eminent  counsel  of  the  day,  favoured  this  view  ; 
but  in  or  about  the  year  1859  this  interpretation  of  the  Act 
l>egan  to  be  questioned,  and  in  a  series  of  cases,  culminating 
in  the  House  of  Lords'  decision  aforesaid,  it  was  declared 
that  by  the  law  of  Scotland  a  person  must  be  both  destitute 
and  disabled  before  he  can  demand  or  procure  assistance 
from  the  rates  levied  for  the  siipport  of  the  poor.  The 
Lord  Chancellor,  in  deciding  Isdale  v.  Jack,  declared  that 
the  right  to  give  and  the  right  to  receive  relief  were 
co-relative  ;  if  there  was  no  right  to  demand  relief,  there 
was  none  to  give  relief.  Lord  Colonsay,  who  was  President 
of  the  Court  of  Session  when  these  test  cases  were  being 
decided,  admitted  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  framers 
of  the  Act  of  1845  (and  he  was  the  principal  framer  of  the 
Act)  to  give  the  Poor  Law  authorities  jjower  to  relieve 
cases  of  destitution. 

23.  I  cannot  speak  as  to  the  effects  of  the  working  of  the  Extent  to 
said  section  68  as  it  was  interpreted  prior  to  the  House  of  which  relief  is 
Lords'  decision  ;  but,  as  a  Poor  Law  adnunistrator  in  large  now  given  to 
urban  centres  for  twenty  years,  I  can  safely  say  that  I  dependants  of 
have  from  time  to  time  come  across  cases  whei'e  the  jDower  able-bodied, 
to  grant  some  little  assistance  would  have  been  advan- 
tageous.   It  being  so  well  known   that  the  "destitute 

disabled  "  alone  can  appeal  to  the  Poor  Law,  the  cases  of 
extreme  urgency  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  an  inspector 
of  poor  are  not  numerous  ;  but  still  the  fact  remains  that, 
rather  than  run  any  undue  risk,  an  inspector  of  poor  is 
occasionally  forced  to  afford  assistance.  For  instance, 
A.  B.,  able-bodied,  idle,  with  a  wife  and  four  children, 
wife  in  childbed,  applies  for  relief.  Although  able-bodied, 
an  inspector  of  poor  is  in  such  circumstances  almost  bound 
to  give  some  relief  until  the  man  gets  assistance  from  some 
other  charitable  source.  Or  it  may  be  that  one  of  his 
children  is  seriously  ill,  and  he  is  unable  to  procure  medical 
attendance  for  the  child.  In  such  a  case  an  inspector  of 
poor  would  ask  the  Poor  Law  medical  officer  to  attend  and 
prescribe,  and  if  need  be,  give  medicines.  I  have  done  so 
frequently,  and  no  medical  officer  ever  refused  to  attend 
such  a  case  ;  on  the  contrary,  my  experience  has  been  that 
the  medical  officer  has,  as  a  rule,  continued  to  attend  the 
case  right  through. 

24.  Another  typical  case  might  be  illustrated.  A  man 
earning  small  wages,  and  burdened  with  the  support  of  a 
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wife  and  young  family,  applies  to  have  his  wife — a  helpless 
invalid,  suffering  from  some  incurable  malady — removed 
to  the  Poorhouse  hospital.  He  is  an  able-bodied  man, 
but  from  poverty  is  unable  to  provide  for  the  suitable 
attendance,  medical  and  otherwise,  to  his  wife,  and  he 
has  failed  to  get  her  admitted  to  any  other  hospital. 
Sympathising  with  the  man's  utter  helplessness,  and  acting 
from  a  humane  point  of  view,  the  Parish  Council  has 


Extent  to 
which  relief 
is  now  given 
to  dependants 

of  able-bodied,  relaxed  the  rigid  interpretation  of  its  powers  under  the 
Poor  Law,  and  has  admitted  the  sick  wife  to  the  parochial 
hospital. 

25.  I  give  these  as  typical  of  the  cases  I  have  come  across 
in  my  experience. 

26.  While  the  able-bodied  may  have  no  right,  and  I 
think  should  have  no  right,  to  demand  relief,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  Poor  Law  authorities  should  have  jjower 
to  grant  relief  in  some  shajje  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity. 
The  able-bodied  should  have  no  right  to  demand  relief, 
because  the  admission  of  such  a  right  would  undoubtedly 
be  the  means  of  unduly  increasing  the  roll  of  poor  ;  and 
although  the  honest  workman  out  of  employment  would 
shrink  from  asking  Poor  Law  relief,  the  undeserving, 
the  dissolute,  the  "  wastrels,"  and  the  "  unemployable " 
would  not  scruple  to  live  off  the  rates.  The  Parish  Council 
have  no  facilities  for  giving  relief  in  the  shape  of  paid 
labour ;  therefore  the  obligation  to  deal  with  the  unemployed 
should  be  left  to  County  Councils  and  Town  Councils  in 
large  cities,  in  accordance  with  tlie  spirit  of  the  Unemployed 
Workmen's  Act  of  1905. 


The  Sditabilitt  of  existing  Areas  for  the 
Purpose  of  administering  Belief. 

Suitability  of  27.  The  larger  parishes  in  Scotland  should  remain  as  at 
existing  areas,  present,  but  the  Local  Government  Board  should  have 
power,  on  their  own  initiative,  to  combine  smaller  parishes 
for  administrative  purposes.  The  burden  of  maintaining 
the  poor  would  thereby  be  more  equally  divided,  and 
the  administration  placed  in  the  hands  of  officials  trained 
to  Poor  Law  work.  As  Scotland  has  so  long  been 
accustomed  to  have  the  parish  quoad  civilia  as  the  unit  of 
administration  for  local  affairs,  such  unit  will  not  be  got 
rid  of  without  a  prolonged  struggle.  Nevertheless,  I  am  of 
opinion  the  Board  should  have  such  povi  ers  conferred  upon 
them.  The  powers  could  be  exercised  gradually.  For 
example,  when  the  office  of  inspector  of  poor  of  a  parish 
becomes  vacant,  the  Board  could  consider  whether  the 
vacancy  sliould  be  filled  up  by  a  fresh  appointment,  or 
whether  the  parish  in  which  the  vacancy  has  occurred 
should  be  combined  with  another  or  other  adjoining 
parishes. 


Adequacy  of 
existing  Poor 
Law  statutes. 


Suggested 
amendments 
of  Poor  Laws. 


Eeform  in  the  Law  or  Practice. 

28.  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  should  be  no  fundamental 
alteration  of  the  existing  law.  Under  and  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  Poor  Law  Statutes,  Parish  Councils 
have  developed  a  system  of  relief  of  the  poor,  both  outdoor 
and  indoor,  which  leaves  little  room  for  fundamental 
changes.  Amongst  other  things,  the  boarding-out  of 
children — the  granting  of  assistance  to  such  children  until 
they  become  self-supporting — the  introduction  of  a  scheme 
for  the  feeding  of  children  of  paupers — the  development 
of  the  system  of  trained  sick-nursing  in  poorhouses,  and 
the  provision  for  the  proper  treatment  of  phthisical  cases, 
show  what  can  be  done  at  the  present  day,  and  bear 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  liberal  and  humane  interpreta- 
tion of  their  present  powers  on  the  part  of  many  Parish 
Councils. 

29.  The  Edinburgh  Parish  Council  have  forwarded  a 
series  of  suggestions  for  the  amendment  of  the  Poor  Law, 
with  which  amendments  I  am  in  entire  sympathy,  and  may 
be  held  as  concurring.  I  refrain  from  repeating  them,  but 
I  respectfully  direct  attention  to  the  following  of  the 
proposed  amendments : — 

(1)  Children  under  the  Poor  Law. 

(2)  Adult  poor. 

(3)  Institution  of  labour  colonies,  industrial 
homes,  penal  workhouses. 

(4)  Sick  poor — adults. 

(5)  Extension  of  power  of  Local  Government 
Board  with  regard  to  medical  relief. 

(6)  Amendment  of  law  of  settlement. 

(7)  Care  of  epileptics  and  weak-minded. 

(8)  Recovery  of  advances  from  relatives.  Simpli- 
fication of  process  of  recovery.  Relief  to  be  con- 
sidered an  alimentary  debt.    Sons-in-law  should  be 


made  liable  to  contribute  towards  support  of  wife's 
parents. 

(9)  Removal  of  paupers  from  England. 

(10)  Superannuation  of  officials. 

(11)  Vaccination  defaulters. 

(12)  Poor  Law  conferences. 

(13)  Treatment  of  phthisis  and  tuberculosis. 

29a.  I  also  think  that,  in  any  legislation  for  Scotland, 
power  should  be  given  to  recover  by  some  simple  method 
advances  made  on  behalf  of  lunatics  who  are  in  possession 
of  limited  funds. 

30.  I  am  also  of  opinion  that  the  provisions  of  section  5 
of  the  Poorhouse  Loans  and  Relief  (Scotland)  Act  of  1886 
should  be  extended  to  include  children  born  in  poorhouses 
other  than  combination  poorhouses,  maternity  hospitals, 
and  lunatic  asylums  ;  also  that  no  inmate  of  an  institution 
maintained  wholly  or  partly  by  public  subscriptions  should 
be  held  as  acquiring  a  residential  settlement  while  resident 
in  such  institution. 

31.  The  question  of  the  amendment  of  the  Poor  Law  Act 
so  far  as  relating  to  the  levying  of  assessments  and  of  the 
Valuation  (Scotland)  Act  of  1854  is  one  of  the  most  urgent 
questions  now  before  Parish  Councils.  The  complications 
which  have  arisen  and  are  still  rising  under  the  37th  section 
of  the  Poor  Law  Act  take  up  a  gi  eat  deal  of  the  time  of 
Parish  Councils  and  their  principal  officials,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  proper  work  of  administration  of  the  Poor  Law. 

32.  The  question  of  Scotland's  share  in  the  Medical 
Relief  Grant  and  the  Grant  in  aid  of  Pauper  Lunatics  is 
another  matter  of  the  greatest  urgency,  and  requiring  to  be 
looked  into  and  adjusted. 

61372.  (Mr  Booth.)  You  say,  with  regard  to  the  popu- 
lation of  Edinburgh,  that  it  is  largely  professional,  and 
that  Edinburgh  is  not  an  industrial  city  to  any  great 
extent,  but  nevertheless  you  name  a  considerable  number 
of  trades  and  employments  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  I 
think  they  provide  for  a  good  deal  of  female  employment, 
do  they  not? — They  provide  a  considerable  amount  of 
employment  for  females. 

61373.  I  notice  you  speak  of  printing,  bookbinding, 
publishing,  and  rubber  works,  and  so  forth,  so  that  there 
is  a  very  considerable  amount  of  female  employment  in 
addition  to  domestic  service  ? — Yes. 

61374.  So  of  one  sort  or  another  there  is  a  fair  amount 
of  female  employm^t  ? — Yes. 

61375.  There  are  thirty-one  members  in  your  Parish 
Council.  That  is  the  maximum  number  according  to 
the  rule  in  Scotland  ? — Yes,  according  to  the  Local 
Government  (Scotland)  Act. 

61376.  Do  you  find  that  number  to  be  sufficient? — 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

61377.  It  is  sufficient  owing  to  the  way  in  which  the 
work  is  arranged  ? — Yes. 

61378.  Your  relief  committees  are  sectional  com- 
mittees, consisting,  roughly  speaking,  of  seven  or  eight 
members  each? — Yes. 

61379.  Do  the  whole  number  attend  each  meeting,  or 
is  it  just  a  certain  number  of  them  that  attend  ? — The 

•  sectional  committees  are  only  open  to  the  members  of 
the  sectional  committee  so  far  as  voting  is  concerned. 

61380.  Yes,  but  what  I  meant  is  this — do  you,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  usually  get  the  full  number  to  attend,  or 
is  the  work  done  by  a  few  of  the  seven  or  eight  who  are 
members  of  the  committee  ? — Three-fourths  would  be  a 
good  attendance. 

61381.  They  do  attend?— Yes. 

61382.  Is  it  desirable  to  have  as  many  members  on 
these  sectional  committees  as  you  have  ? — I  find  it  works 
very  well  in  Edinburgh.  It  works  better  that  way  than 
it  was  in  ray  previous  experience,  where  the  whole  thirty- 
one  members  of  the  council  formed  the  relief  committee. 

61383.  That  was  in  Dundee  ? — Yes.  Of  course  I  have 
only  been  in  Edinburgh  for  g,  little  over  thirteen  months. 

61384.  I  was  comparing  it  with  Glasgow,  where  only 
one  member  attends  ? — From  my  experience  I  prefer  a 
small  committee  to  a  committee  of  one. 

61385.  You  don't  favour  the  idea  of  one,  but  you  think 
the  committee  should  be  a  small  one  ? — Yes. 

61386.  One  of  your  representatives  sits  with  each  com- 
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of  mittee  to  advise  ? — Each  committee  receives  the  report 
of  tvro  district  inspectors.  The  inspector  or  his  depute  is 
sitting  there  to  advise. 

61387.  In  the  first  place  the  district  inspector  is  there 
to  give  particulars  of  the  cases,  and,  in  addition  to  that, 
there  is  a  representative  of  yourself  sitting  as  an  adviser? 
— Yes,  but  I  invariably  attend  all  the  sectional  meetings. 

61388.  You  attend  yourself  ? — Yes,  but  when  I  am  out 
of  the  city  on  business  a  deputy  takes  my  place. 

61389.  There  are  never  two  of  the  relief  committees 
sitting  at  the  same  time  ? — No. 

61390.  So  your  own  advice  is  available  in  eveiy  case  ? 
—Yes. 

61391.  That  tends  to  imiformity  of  administration?-— 
Yes. 

61392.  Do  you  find  that  your  advice  is  accepted  ? — It 
is  very  seldom  that  I  am  overturned. 

61393.  You  can  appeal  if  necessary,  I  suppose? — 
Yes. 

61394.  You  can  appeal  to  the  whole  body  ? — Yes. 

61395.  Has  that  often  happened  ? — Only  once  within 
tlie  last  twelve  months. 

61396.  There  may  be  an  appeal  of  another  kind,  an 
appeal  against  the  decision  of  a  majority  of  the  relief 
committee  ? — In  my  experience  no  member  of  the  com- 
mittee has  ever  appealed  to  the  full  council.  The  appeal 
1  refer  to  was  taken  by  myself,  not  as  against  the  decision 
of  the  committee,  but  rather  because  I  thought  it  advis- 
able that  the  decision  should  be  reviewed  by  the  full 
committee,  because  it  was  a  particular  case  ;  it  was  a  case 
of  taking  an  old  person  out  of  the  house  of  her  son,  who 
had  something  like  15s.  a  week  coming  in. 

61397.  It  was  rather  because  it  was  a  difficult  case, 
which  you  thought  ought  to  be  decided  by  the  full  body  ? 
—Yes. 

61398.  Does  the  fidl  committee  sit  regTdarly  for  the 
pui-pose,  or  is  it  just  specially  summoned? — It  is  only 
summoned. 

61399.  It  does  not  often  happen  ? — No ;  it  has  hap- 
pened only  once  during  the  last  twelve  montlis. 

61400.  With  regard  to  the  respective  merits  of  indoor 
and  outdoor  relief,  you  regard  the  outdoor  as  the  best 
system  if  it  is  wisely  administered  ? — Yes. 

61401.  But  you  consider  the  two  systems  are  neces- 
sary side  by  side  ? — Yes,  in  large  cities. 

61402.  But  not  everywhere? — In  the  niral  districts 
the  indoor  poor  are  very  small  in  number,  and  in  many 
cases  I  think  the  poorhouse  could  be  departed  from.  I 
don't  consider  the  poorhouse  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
in  some  of  the  rural  districts. 

61403.  But  it  provides  a  deterrent  ?  —  Yes,  for  a 
certain  class ;  but  for  the  sick  in  rural  districts  they 
could  have  an  arrangement  by  putting  them  into  a 
little  house  with  someone  to  look  after  them.  In 
a  large  city  the  two  systems,  however,  must  nm  side 
by  side. 

61404.  When  you  have  the  large  cities  and  indoor 
relief  elaborated,  then  you  should  have  proper  classifica- 
tion ? — Yes. 

61405.  That  goes  with  the  extension  of  the  indoor 
system,  but,  again,  that  is  not  what  is  wanted  in  the 
countiy? — Not  so  much  in  inral  districts,  because  the 
ins-and-outs  are  more  of  a  city  class  than  what  you 
would  call  belonging  to  the  country. 

-ami  outs.  61406.  How  would  you  propose  to  deal  with  the  ins- 
and-outs? — In  the  first  place,  we  should  have  more 
powers  of  detention,  and  if  a  man  becomes  chargeable 
two  or  three  times  in  one  year,  either  in  the  parish  to 
which  he  belongs  or  in  any  other  parish,  we  should  have 
the  power  to  detain  him  for  a  considerable  period  in  the 
poorhouse,  and  employ  him  on  some  useful  form  of 
labour,  and  try  to  instil  into  him  the  habits  of  work 
and  of  industry. 

61407.  When  you  say  detain,  would  you  fix  when  he 
went  in  how  long  he  was  to  be  detained  ? — Yes.  That 
could  be  done  by  a  regulation  of  the  Local  Government 
Board. 


61408.  It  would  not  be  decided  from  day  to  day,  but 
it  would  be  decided  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  relief  ? — 
Yes. 
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61409.  This  question  about  destitution  and  disable- 
ment does  come  to  be  complicated,  because  destitution 
leads  to  disablement  and  disablement  leads  to  destitution. 
I  think  you  recognise  that  ? — Yes. 

61410.  But  nevertheless  you  regard  it  on  the  whole  as 
desirable  that  the  Scottish  principle  of  refusing  relief  to 
the  so-caUed  able-bodied,  that  is  to  say,  to  those  who 
ought  to  be  able  to  support  themselves,  is  a  wise  part  of 
the  system  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  state  in  my  paper  the  extent 
I  would  be  prepared  to  go. 

61411.  With  regard  to  the  area,  you  think  it  would  be  Suitability  of 
desirable  that  small  areas  should  in  some  way  be  com-  existmg  areas, 
bined  ? — Yes,  there  are  many  parishes  that  could  be 
combined  for  Poor  Law  and  for  other  purposes,  making 

the  governing  body  feel  that  they  had  something  to  do. 
something  better  than  just  to  look  after  the  poor.  There 
are  many  matters  of  local  administration  which  I  think 
could  be  put  under  the  charge  of  one  council  or  one 
board,  and  that  would  tend  to  bring  up  the  qualification 
of  the  members  and  to  give  them  a  real  interest  in  local 
government. 

61412.  You  think  that  would  get  better  men  in  conse- 
quence, and  it  would  add  interest  to  their  work? — Yes. 

61413.  Would  you  hand  over  to  them  business  of  an 
altogether  different  character ;  would  you  give  them  other 
forms  of  local  government  ? — You  have  a  district  com- 
mittee just  now  looking  after  roads  and  public  health, 
you  have  a  School  Board  looking  after  education,  and  a 
Parish  Council  looking  after  the  relief  of  the  poor.  I 
think  within  these  areas  the  same  body  could  manage 
the  whole  of  the  business. 

61414.  And  you  would  unite  the  adjacent  parishes  in 
larger  areas  completely  ? — Yes,  so  far  as  practicable.  I 
can  recollect  in  my  early  days  being  inspector  of  a  very 
small  parish  not  very  far  off.  I  could  have  acted  as 
inspector  for  four  parishes  all  within  a  reasonable  space 
as  regards  any  residenter  in  the  parish. 

61415.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougaU.)  Was  that  your  sole 
occupation  at  the  time  ? — No,  I  was  engaged  in  a  law 
office  in  Cupar- Fife  while  I  was  inspector  of  that  small 
parish,  the  reason  being  that  the  one  parish  was  not 
sufficient  to  find  employment  or  emoluments  for  a  suit- 
able man  to  fill  the  situation. 

61416.  (Mr  Booth.)  In  these  enlarged  areas  you  woidd 
expect  each  area  to  be  complete  in  itself  as  regards  the 
institutions  that  were  needed  ? — You  mean  for  relief  ? 

61417.  Yes  ;  for  the  treatment  of  the  sick  or  whatever 
it  might  be  of  an  institutional  character  ? — Yes ;  they 
could  all  have  rights  to  one  institution  within  a  reason- 
able distance,  but  I  don't  say  that  that  should  be  within 
the  area. 

61418.  That  is  to  say,  within  the  absolute  combination 
of  adjacent  areas  you  would  have  some  system  by  which 
they  could  board  out — there  might  be  only  one  institution 
for  several  of  these  different  areas  ? — Yes  ;  there  might 
be  one  poorhouse  in  one  county  to  which  these  areas 
would  have  a  right  of  sending  paupers. 

61419.  Would  the  original  parishes  be  the  electoral 
districts  ?--So  far  as  they  could  be  carved  out  and  made 
suitable.  Of  course  I  recognise  that  the  area  of  the 
county  in  some  counties  woidd  be  too  large,  and  you 
would  require  perhaps  two  areas  in  the  county,  but  a  com- 
mission could  easily  sit  and  map  out  the  country  into 
Poor  Law  areas,  the  same  as  was  done  for  the  Local 
Government  when  they  passed  the  Act  of  1889. 

61420.  First  of  all,  it  is  combining  the  small  areas 
into  larger  ones,  and  then  associating  them  together  in 
certain  ways  for  certain  purposes  ? — Yes. 

61421.  I  suppose  you  would  decrease  the  number  of 
parish  councillors  ? — Yes.  I  don't  see  that  you  require 
eight  or  nine  persons  for  each  small  parish.  If,  for 
example,  four  parishes  were  made  into  one  area,  tlien 
each  parish  might  send  three  or  four  members,  and  in 
that  way  you  would  have  continuity  for  each  parish,  and 
j^ou  would  raise  the  status  of  the  body. 

61422.  Each  parish  would  probably  have  its  own 
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relief  committee  ? — The  relief  committee  would  be 
guided  perhaps  by  the  representatives  of  the  parish. 

12  June  1907.     61423.  You  associate  yourself  in  sympathy  with  the 

  suggestions  of  the  Edinburgh  Parish  Council  ? — Yes. 

Kt^iir"^^"^  61424.  {The  Bishop  of  Ross.)  With  regard  to  the  ins- 
ins-and-outs.   and-outs,  you  would  wish  for  more  power  of  detention  in 

the  poorhouse  ? — Yes,  or  in  whatever  institutions  might 

be  started. 

61425.  You  also  think  it  would  be  well  that  there 
should  be  a  definite  regulation  determining  tlie  time  of 
detention  when  a  pauper  applied  for  relief  ?  Would  it 
be  well  that  there  should  be  some  elasticity  in  the 
regulations,  so  that  if  during  the  period  of  detention  the 
pauper  showed  himself  inclined  to  work  he  might  be  dis- 
missed earlier,  and  if  he  did  not  show  any  inclination  to 
work  you  miglit  keep  him  imder  treatment  for  a  longer 
period  ?  — That  would  be  a  matter  for  consideration  by 
the  governing  body.  They  coiJd  review  the  case  of  that 
man  or  woman  just  as  they  would  review  the  case  of  an 
ordinary  pauper  on  the  roU. 

61426.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  desirable  with 
regard  to  correction  and  amendment  not  to  have  a  cast- 
iron  mle  that  he  must  spend  a  certain  time,  as  he  does  in 
prison  ? — If  there  was  a  regxilation  it  woidd  require  to  be 
carried  out  with  great  care.  That  would  open  the  door 
to  members  being  influenced  on  behalf  of  the  paupers. 

61427.  Would  you  not  admit  tliat  there  must  be  a 
pretty  clear  line  between  punitive  treatment  and  correc- 
tive treatment ;  and  if  you  commit  a  man  to  the  work- 
house for  a  definite  time  does  it  not  look  like  the  prison 
treatment  or  punitive  treatment,  whereas,  if  you  allow  a 
little  elasticit}',  it  woidd  look  more  like  corrective  treat- 
ment ? — Yes,  that  is  quite  true.  It  all  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  institution.  There  miglit  be  a  place  known 
as  a  penal  workhouse  where  they  might  sei^ve  their  full 
time,  and  they  might  be  transferred  from  there  to  an 
indvistrial  colony,  and  there  there  might  be  a  regidation 
that  the  case  could  be  considered  at  different  periods. 

61428.  If  you  took  a  penal  workliouse,  don't  you  think 
it  woidd  be  a  mistake  that  that  should  be  run  exactly  on 
the  lines  of  the  prison,  where  a  man  is  condemned  to  a 
definite  time  which  he  has  to  put  in,  no  matter  what  his 
conduct  is  ?  If  you  established  a  penal  workliouse  it 
would  be  with  a  view  to  the  correction  of  the  individual, 
I  suppose  ? — Yes,  that  is  so.  Our  greatest  difficulty  is 
■with  the  class  who  are  going  out  and  in.  Tiiey  get 
relief,  and  we  are  bound  to  give  it  to  them  because  they 
are  certified  by  the  doctor  to  be  disabled  from  illnesses, 
some  of  them  more  or  less  trifling,  but  still  they  come 
wathin  our  categoiy,  and  they  are  no  sooner  in  the  pooi- 
house  than  they  are  out  again. 

61429.  You  want -to  correct  these  and  teach  them 
habits  of  work  and  industry  ? — And  you  will  never  do 
that  unless  they  know  they  are  liable  to  be  detained  for  a 
■considerable  pei'iod. 

61430.  But  will  you  fix  the  period  by  a  cast-iron  ride  ? 
— ^I  have  never  thought  that  out. 

61431.  (Mr  Booth.)  If  there  is  detention  it  would  be  com- 
plicated a  little  with  regard  to  the  question  of  health.  You 
have  no  doubt  considered  this,  that  a  man  might,  duiing 
the  period  of  fixed  detention,  become  perfectly  well,  and 
he  would  be  being  detained  although  he  was  able-bodied. 
Have  you  considered  that  ? — That  is  so  ;  but  there  is  not 
so  much  discharge  from  the  poorhouses  as  able-bodied 
as  one  is  led  to  believe.  It  is  a  veiy  difficult  matter  for 
an  inspector  of  poor  to  take  on  himself  the  responsibility 
of  turning  a  man  out  on  to  the  street  fi-om  the  poorhouse. 
I  myself  would  not  be  prepared  to  do  it  unless  I  gave 
that  man  a  money  donation  to  start  him  in  life  again. 

61432.  (Mr  Bentham.)  Does  tlie  govern(u-  not  have 
that  power  ? — No,  I  always  prefer  the  governor  to  send 
the  man  down  to  the  office  to  be  dealt  with  there  if  he 
becomes  able-bodied.  The  governor  is  a  servant  of  the 
jjoorhouse.  He  works  under  the  poorhouse  conmiittee, 
and  he  is  bound  to  provide  the  indoor  relief,  and  see  that 
it  is  carried  out  according  to  his  instructions.  But  the 
question  of  whether  a  man  is  to  get  liis  relief  continued 
is  a  matter  for  the  council,  and  not  for  the  governor  or 
the  poorhouse  committee. 

■    ■    .  61433.  (Mr  Patten  MacDougall.)  And  it  is  a  matter  for 


the  doctor  in  the  first  instance  ?— Yes,  it  is  all  subject  to 
medical  inspection. 

61434.  (The  Bishop  of  Ross.)  You  favour  the  combina-  Combination 
tion  of  a  nvimber  of  small  parishes  into  a  Poor  Law  of  parishes. 
Union  ? — Yes. 

61435.  And  you  suggest  that  each  parish,  after  the 
imion,  should  be  treated  as  an  electoral  division  belong- 
ing to  the  union  ? — Yes. 

61436.  Would  you  put  a  uniform  rate  over  the  whole 
union,  or  woidd  you  still  keep  up  your  parish  rates  ? — I 
would  have  an  equal  rate  over  the  whole  union. 

61437.  Would  you  make  any  distinction  between  the 
rates  for  establishment  charges  and  indoor  relief  on  the 
one  side  and  outdoor  relief  on  the  other  side  ? — No,  I 
woidd  have  one  rate  for  the  union. 

61438.  Would  you  apprehend  any  danger  that  the 
representatives  of  the  parishes  would  be  desirous  to  get  a 
large  number  of  peoj)le  with  outdoor  relief  in  their  own 
parisli  because  the  rate  fell  on  the  whole  miion  ? — No,  I 
would  not  apprehend  that,  because,  so  far  as  I  know 
from  my  experience,  outdoor  relief  is  at  the  present 
moment  the  leading  relief  of  the  poor. 

61439.  But  at  present  when  outdoor  relief  is  given 
the  particular  parish  has  to  pay  the  whole  amount. 
Under  this  new  ai'rangement  the  outdoor  relief  would  be 
paid  by  the  union.  Suppose  you  combine  ten  parishes, 
then  one-tenth  would  be  paid  by  the  particular  parish. 
Would  there  not  be  a  temptation  on  the  part  of  the 
representatives  of  that  parish  to  increase  that  outdoor 
relief,  putting  nine-tenths  of  the  expense  on  the  other 
parishes  and  one-tenth  on  themselves  ? — But  would  there 
not  be  outdoor  poor  belonging  to  every  parish  ? 

61440.  Yes,  and  if  one  got,  say,  twenty  persons  with 
outdoor  relief,  then  the  representatives  of  another  parish 
would  say,  "  Well,  there  are  twenty  from  that  parish, 
'  and  we  are  paying  for  them ;  there  is  no  reason  why 
'  we  should  not  have  our  share  of  what  is  going  "  ? — I 
don't  apprehend  any  difficulty  in  that  way. 

61441.  I  woidd  not  say  that  there  was  the  same  diffi-  Question  of 
culty  with  regard  to  establishment  charges  and  indoor  F^H^^  ^^^^ 
relief ;  there  would  not  be  any  temptation  there  on  the 

part  of  the  representatives  to  send  people  into  the  poor- 
house. You  state  that  there  is  a  strong  public  sentiment 
in  Scotland  for  the  maintenance  of  the  law  excluding 
able-bodied  persons  from  relief  ? — Yes. 

61442.  Suppose  thei'e  was  a  proposal  to  change  that 
law,  woidd  there  be  a  strong  public  clamour  against  the 
proposed  change  ?  In  other  words,  looking  at  it  as  a 
matter  of  practical  politics,  would  the  change  in  the  law 
be  easily  carried  out  ? — I  scarcely  think  so.  I  find  in 
my  experience  that  the  parish  councillors  are  far  stronger 
on  this  point  of  maintaining  the  principle  than  the 
officials  are. 

61443.  So  it  is  not  a  matter  of  practical  politics  to  do 
away  with  that  principle  ? — I  don't  think  so. 

61444.  At  the  same  time,  you  would  be  desirous  of 
having  some  little  elasticity  in  the  jirinciple  ? — Yes. 

61445.  You  would  leave  th*?  principle  to  stand  and 
try  and  get  at  some  liberty  to  get  round  the  principle  ? — 
I  thiiik  the  administrators  of  the  Poor  Law  (I  speak  from 
an  official  point  of  view)  are  in  a  happier  position  than 
they  were  in  the  old  times.  The  law  says  that  you  are 
not  to  give  relief  to  the  able-bodied,  and  the  Local 
Government  Board  in  a  circular  very  wisely  pointed  out 
that  no  inspector  should  push  that  to  the  extreme,  and  if 
anything  occiiiTed  everyone  would  have  sympathy  with 
the  inspector,  even  although  he  was  attempting  to  cany 
the  law  out.    We  are  all  sensible  of  that. 

61446.  So  you  think  matters  can  remain  just  as  they 
ai-e  ? — I  think  they  should  be  left  pretty  much  as  they 
are,  provided  we  had  this  power  that  the  parochial 
boards  of  the  day  thought  they  had  until  the  Dundee 
case. 

61447.  Provided  you  were  allowed  to  use  the  discre- 
tion that  you  are  actually  using,  and  provided  no  one 
comes  down  on  you  and  makes  you  put  the  law  strictly 
in  force  ? — That  is  so. 

61448.  (Mr  Loch.)  You  think  there  should  be  such  a  Detention  of 
thing  as  a  penal  workhouse  for  some  of  these  ins-and-  ins  and-outs 
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ition  of   outs  ? — Yes,  and  there  should  also  be  an  industrial  home, 
-outs,   or  whatever  it  may  be  called. 

61449.  There  should  i-eally  be  two  grades  ? — Yes, 
apart  from  the  ordinary  poorhouse. 

61450.  Do  you  think  that  the  effect  of  the  detention  in 
a  penal  woi-khouse  would  be  veiy  different  from  the 
effect  of  a  long  prison  sentence  or  a  short  one  ? — 1  think 
it  would  deter  these  men  from  going  so  frequently  out 
and  in  of  the  poorhouse. 

61451.  The  sentence  would  be  a  magisterial  sentence 
to  the  penal  workhouse  ? — No,  the  sentence  would  be  by 
the  Local  Government  Board.  That  is  to  say,  the  Parish 
Councils  woidd  say  to  this  man,  "  If  you  go  into  the 
'  poorhouse  we  will  detain  you  for  such  and  such  a  period, 
'  but  you  have  a  right  to  appeal  to  the  Local  Government 
'  Board."    I  don't  want  any  sentences  by  magistrates. 

61452.  Then  it  woidd  be  a  question  of  transfer  fi-om 
the  poorhouse  to  what  you  might  call  a  penal  workhouse, 
rather  like  what  we  call  an  able-bodied  workhouse  in 
England.  Are  you  sure  that  wovild  have  the  effect  you 
want  ? — No  one  could  be  sure  on  the  point,  because  we 
have  had  no  experience. 

61453.  Is  there  enough  experience  to  show  that  we  are 
likely  to  solve  the  question  in  that  way  ?  Does  the  ex- 
perience, such  as  it  is,  point  in  that  way  ? — I  don't  think 
there  is  anyone  in  Scotland  that  can  speak  about  experience 
on  this  point,  because  the  poorhouses  in  Scotland  have 
all  been  built  on  a  definite  plan — they  were  built  to  take 
in  the  sick  and  the  infirm,  and  then  certain  classes  were 
referred  to  them  to  be  accomnaodated  in  the  poorhouses ; 
but  a  special  provision  for  dealing  with  these  cases  was 
never  thought  out,  that  is  to  say,  provision  of  workshops, 
separation,  and  other  matters.  In  other  words,  we  think 
there  should  be  two  institutions,  caU  them  what  you  will ; 
there  should  be  one  for  hospital  cases,  the  infirm  and  the 
otherwise  decent  poor;  and  then  the  test  cases,  those 
that  we  think  should  be  able  to  earn  their  own  livelihood 
and  who  won't,  and  who  have  brought  themselves  there 
through  their  own  fault,  shoidd  be  thoroughly  tested  in 
another  place. 

61454.  You  consider  the  test  now  given  in  the  poor- 
house to  be  quite  insufficient? — Yes.  In  most  of  the 
poorhouses  they  have  no  land  or  anything  of  that  sort 
to  work  on. 

61455.  The  other  class  woidd  want  milder  treatment, 
and  that  woidd  be  given  in  some  kind  of  industrial 
colony  ? — Yes. 

61456.  What  is  your  experience  about  that?  Does 
Scottish  experience,  for  instance  at  the  Dumfries  colony,' 
suffice  ? — I  don't  know  anything  about  it — I  never  saw  it. 
I  am  speaking  just  from  what  I  judge  fi'om  my  own 
experience. 

61457.  In  these  cases,  too,  it  would  be  a  question  of 
transfer  from  the  poorhouse  without  any  regaixl  to  a 
magistrate  ? — I  would  have  no  magistrate  in  the  matter. 

61457a.  Your  detention  would  be  for  a  long  period  ? — ■ 
In  the  penal  one  ? 

61458.  Or  in  the  industrial  one  ? — Yes,  subject  to 
review,  if  you  like. 

61459.  Do  you  see  no  difficulty  in  the  Poor  Law 
assuming  the  position  of  being  able  to  detain  for  very 
long  periods  of  six  or  eight  months  or  a  year  ? — No. 

61460.  You  don't  see  any  difficulty  from  the  point  of 
view  of  public  opinion  ? — No.  Public  opinion  has  gone 
by  as  regards  considering  people  of  that  sort. 

61461.  'Would  they  accept  that  as  a  mere  matter  of 
administration  without  regard  to  a  magistrate  ? — I 
suppose  you  mean  the  ordinaiy  magistrate  of  the  city  or 
a  justice  of  the  peace  ? 

61462.  Yes,  really  a  committal? — All  committals,  if 
they  are  to  take  the  form  of  magisterial,  shouldr  be  by 
the  sheriff  of  the  county. 

61463.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  bring  him  in  in 
these  matters? — Yes,  allow  the  pauper  to  appeal  either 
to  the  sheriff  or  to  the  Local  Government  Board.  In 
short,  I  admit  that  the  pauper  should  have  right  of 
appeal,  but  that  appeal  should  not  be  to  an  unpaid 
magistrate. 


61464.  You  think  that  the  sheriff  in  the  present  ad-    Mr  James 
ministration  in  appeal  cases  is  sufficient  ?    In  the  case  of  ^yd. 
refusals  they  can  appeal  to  the  sheriff.     Do  you  think  ]  2  June  1907 

tliat  that  method  is  satisfactoiy  as  it  stands  and  that  it   

should  be  extended  ? — It  is  unsatisfactory  as  it  stands  in  System  of 

so  far  as  the  sheriff  as  a  rule  accepts  the  statements  of  appeal. 

the  applicants,  and  gives  an  order  to  relieve  them  for  a 

limited  period  without  calling  in  the  inspector  of  the 

jioor.    I  have  been  thinking  that  matter  over,  and  I 

heard  it  discussed  yesterday.    I  look  upon  it  in  this  way, 

that  the  sheriff  ought  to  communicate  with  me  ;  but  then 

I  must  look  further  afield.    This  particular  provision 

with  regard  to  the  appeal  to  the  sheriff  was  framed  by 

the  Court  of  Session  in  an  Act  of  Sedemnt,  and  it  was  .  ' 

meant  to  apjily  to  all  Scotland.    In  most  of  the  parishes 

the  sheriff  is  not  quite  so  adjacent  as  he  is  to  me,  and 

therefore  days  may  elapse  for  that  reason.    While  I  say 

that  I  feel  about  the  sheriff  being  so  ready  to  hear  their 

statements,  my  grievance  is  taken  away  if  I  take  a  broad 

view. 

61465.  That  is  to  "Say,  considering  Scotland  as  a  whole  ? 
—Yes ;  but  where  the  inspector  is  within  arm's  length  of 
the  sheriff  court  the  sheriff  should  not  be  so  ready  to 
grant  these  orders.  The  fact  remains  that  when  it  is 
a  matter  of  an  Act  of  Sedermit  it  must  be  laid  down  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

61466.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  You  want  a  new  Act 
of  Sedemnt  ? — Yes  ;  when  a  man  is  refused  relief,  then  I 
give  him  his  line,  and  I  say,  "  You  have  been  refused. 
'  This  is  the  line  I  am  boxuid  to  give  you  ;  you  can  take 
'  that  to  the  sheriff."  He  goes  and  sees  the  sheriff  clerk, 
who  either  takes  the  man  before  the  sheriff,  or  explains 
the  matter  to  the  sheriff.  I  don't  know  exactly  how  it  is 
done,  but  the  sheriff  issues  an  order  to  the  inspector  of 
the  poor,  which  he  is  bound  to  send  through  the  post, 
marked  "  Poor  Law  Intimation,"  and  I  am  boimd  to 
obtemper  that  order,  and  I  have  to  lodge  answers  why 
relief  shoidd  be  refused,  but  in  the  meantime  I  am 
ordained  to  grant  relief.  If  I  see  cause  to  advise  my 
council  to  lodge  answers,  then  I  think  it  is  grossly  unfair 
that  a  fee  of  5s.  is  required  to  be  paid  to  the  sheriff 
clerk  before  these  answers  can  be  received.  In  a  Poor 
Law  matter  there  ought  not  to  be  any  fees  at  all. 

61467.  Is  that  fee  provided  by  the  Act  of  Sederunt? — 
It  is  in  the  table  of  fees.  I  think  that  no  expense  shoidd 
be  incurred  by  either  party  until  the  sheriff  has  seen  fit 
to  appoint  an  agent  to  conduct  the  man's  case. 

61468.  (Mrs  Wcbh.)  Is  it  open  to  the  inspector  to  give 
any  relief  he  chooses  on  the  sheriff's  order  ?  Could  he 
put  the  man  on  test  ? — Yes. 

61469.  He  can  give  him  any  relief  he  chooses  ? — Yes ; 
the  sheriff  has  no  power  to  ordain  the  kind  of  relief. 

61470.  (Mr  Loch.)  The  sheriff  only  takes  the  refusals  ? 
— He  can  only  ordain  relief  to  be  afforded,  but  he  has 
no  power  as  to  the  shape  of  the  relief.  The  inspector  may 
grant  6d.,  and  say,  "  If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  that, 
'  you  can  appeal  to  the  Local  Government  Board." 

61471.  (Dr  Doicnes.)  Does  the  sheriff  ever  obtain  a 
second  medical  opinion  ? — He  does.  I  have  had  a  case 
in  Edinburgh  where  the  sheriff  saw  copies  of  the  certifi- 
cates fi'om  both  the  medical  officers,  but  he  preferred 
to  go  by  a  medical  certificate  that  the  man  had  obtained 
himself,  and  taken  with  him  from  some  of  the  dis- 
pensaries. 

61472.  Who  did  the  sheriff  call  in  ?— He  did  not  call 
anyone  in. 

61473.  How  did  he  get  the  certificate  ? — The  appellant 
got  the  third  certificate  himself,  and  took  it  to  the 
sheriff. 

61474.  Has  the  sheriff  power  to  obtain  an  independent 
medical  opinion  ? — Yes. 

61475.  Have  you  known  that  power  exercised? — No. 

61476.  If  it  were  exercised,  who  would  pay  for  the 
medical  opinion? — I  suppose  the  Exchequer,  because  it 
would  not  be  the  Parish  Council.  At  that  stage  of  the 
proceedings  there  should  be  no  expense. 

61477.  (Mr  Loch.)  What  is  the  number  of  those  in-  Deteiition  of 
and-out  cases  that  would  be  affected  by  what  we  have  ius-and-outs. 
been  discussing  ? — I  do  not  have  a  full  list,  but  I  have  a 

list  showing  seventy-three. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE: 


Mr  James 
Kyd. 

12  Juuel907. 

Detention  of 
ins-and-outs. 


Deserters  and 
their  punish- 
ment. 


61478.  Seventy-three  out  of  how  many  cases  ? — 1,300 
indoor  poor.  The  return  that  I  have  was  made  i^p 
for  another  purpose — to  find  the  number  that  were  often 
freqiienters  of  another  institution  in  the  town — namely, 
the  Calton  Jail. 

61479.  Are  many  of  these  seventy-tliree  persons  people 
who  have  already  been  in  gaol  ? — Yes,  there  are  only 
twenty  of  them  Avho  have  not  been  in  prison. 

61480.  Then  you  are  dealing  in  this  class  with  almost 
the  same  as  the  criminal  class  ? — Yes.  They  are  mostly 
in  for  breach  of  the  peace,  and  trifling  offences ;  there 
may  be  some  in  for  theft. 

61481.  Has  there  been  an  increase  in  desertion  cases 
in  these  last  ten  or  twelve  years  ? — You  mean  wife  or 
child  desertion  ? 

61482.  Yes  ? — I  cannot  speak  for  the  parish  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  but  I  may  say  that  in  my  late  parish  there  was 
an  increase  during  my  time  of  sei-vice.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  that  increase  often  happened  when  the  city  was 
busiest.  When  a  joiner  or  a  mason  or  tradesman  of  any 
kind  is  sure  of  getting  employraent  at  any  place  he  likes 
to  go  to,  then  you  may  look  to  be  called  upon  to  deal 
with  desertions,  because  they  are  regardless  of  their 
situation  then. 

61483.  Do  you  think  that  the  law  (and  its  adminis- 
tration) is  strong  enough  with  a  view  to  sending  these 
people  either  to  prison  or  finding  them? — The  law 
just  now? 

61484.  Yes  ? — No,  it  is  not  strong  enough.  A  man 
that  habitually  deserts  his  wife  and  family  should  get 
penal  servitude. 

61485.  Is  there  anything  in  the  administration  that 
allows  them  to  get  off  ?  Is  it  too  slow  in  following  the 
desertion  ? — I  don't  imderstand. 

61486.  Do  you  find  that  people  who  should  be  prose- 
cuted are  away  out  of  reach  by  the  time  you  wish  to 
catch  them  ? — Yes,  they  are  usually  beyond  reach  before 
the  party  becomes  chai'geable.  We  cannot  apply  until 
the  wife  and  family  are  chargeable. 

61487.  Would  you  wish  to  get  someone  else  to  inter- 
vene as  a  police  matter? — I  do  not  wish  any  power  unless 
they  are  chargeable  as  far  as  the  Parish  Council  are  con- 
cerned. 

61488.  But  if  the  police  followed  them  up  promptly  as 
a  criminal  offence,  they  would  do  the  work  that  you  now 
do  on  the  chargeability  occurring? — Yes. 

61489.  Would  that  not  meet  your  views  ? — My  views 
are  not  so  much  the  change  as  regards  the  chargeability 
as  the  length  of  period  that  the  men  would  be  sentenced 
for  the  fault. 

61490.  You  want  the  sentence  to  be  a  long  one  ? — 
Yes.  In  the  larger  parishes  the  oificials  are  quite  able  to 
look  after  the  desertion. 

61491.  Do  you  find  that  the  staff  of  inspectors  and 
assistant  insjjectors  is  large  enough  to  do  that  ? — Yes. 
We  have  an  inspector  who  holds  a  commission  from  the 
Court  and  can  go  anywhere  and  apprehend.  He  has 
been  in  England  several  times  and  brought  the  man,  but 
what  is  the  use  of  bringing  him  here  if  he  is  only  to  get 
thirty  days  ? 

61492.  Do  you  apprehend  the  father  in  cases  of  ille- 
gitimacy ? — We  never  apprehend  him  unless  he  has 
signed  the  register  as  father  of  the  child. 

61493.  So  in  most  cases  these  men  get  off? — Yes. 

61494.  Do  you  think  that  any  alteration  should  be 
made  in  that  matter  ? — We  have  the  same  powers  to 
deal  with  the  father  of  an  illegitimate  child  as  we  have 
to  deal  with  the  father  of  a  legitimate  child  provided 
that  the  paternity  is  proved,  but  the  Parish  Coimcil 
would  never  instruct  the  apprehension  of  a  man  unless 
that  paternity  had  been  proved.  It  would  not  pay  the 
Parish  Cormcil  to  adopt  what  you  would  call  affiliation 
procedure,  because  the  Parish  Council  have  no  chance  of 
producing  witnesses,  and  they  do  not  know  anything 
about  the  affair,  and  if  the  case  breaks  down  there  is  a 
heavy  expense,  perhaps  £100  in  one  case. 

61495.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  ?  Do  you 
think  the  police  might  take  these  cases  up  more  effec- 


tively ? — That  amounts  to  punishment  of  illegitimacy  Deserters  and 
and  making  it  criminal.  their  punish- 

61496.  But  it  is  a  bad  state  of  things  that  now  pre- 
vails  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  is  any  worse  than  it  has 
been  for  years  past.  There  is  almost  a  i-igid  adherence 
to  the  relief  given  to  women  with  illegitimate  children, 
and  they  know  that,  and  the  proportion  becoming  charge- 
able to  the  parish  is  very  small.  Perhaps  we  should 
have  some  power  of  detention  of  these  women  if  they 
become  chargeable. 

61497.  Your  solution  woiild  rather  lie  in  that  direction 
— that  is  to  say,  the  offer  of  indoor  relief  and  a  long  con- 
tinuing relief  ? — Yes,  provided  she  cannot  produce  decree 
of  paternity  or  admission  of  paternity.  Under  the  80th 
section  of  the  Poor  Law  Act  we  have  power  to  punish 
fathers  of  illegitimate  children,  provided  that  we  can 
prove  to  the  sheriff  that  they  are  the  fathers. 

61498.  In  regard  to  your  idea  of  the  detention  of  the  Detention  of 
mother,  you  agree  that  it  should  be  reformative  in  its  unmarried 
character  ? — Yes.  mothers. 

61499.  And  it  should  be  a  long  detention? — Yes. 
That  is  an  amendment  desired  by  my  Parish  Council, 
and  the  arguments  for  it  will  be  better  given  by  the 
members  themselves.  I  understand  their  idea  is  that  if 
a  woman  knew  when  she  went  into  the  poorhouse  with 
two  or  more  illegitimate  children  she  was  liable  to  be 
detained  there,  or  in  some  industrial  place  for  a  consider- 
able period,  that  might  have  a  tendency  to  decrease  the 
number  of  illegitimate  children,  and  also  to  make  them 
sharper  in  getting  the  paternity  declared  by  a  proper 
decree  of  the  court. 

61500.  Are  you  in  favour  of  leaving  the  law  of  settle- 
ment as  it  is  ? — No,  that  law  stands  in  need  of  some 
reform.  To  a  certain  extent  it  is  very  well  developed, 
but  still  there  are  some  veiy  side  issues  left  open.  I 
think  something  should  be  done  by  codification  to  fix 
the  settlement  of  children  after  they  have  reached 
puberty,  and  let  us  know  how  we  stand.  We  do  not 
know  how  to  treat  a  child  after  it  has  reached  the  age  of 
liberty ;  it  is  all  a  question  of  the  circumstances. 
Different  views  are  taken,  and  the  time  of  the  inspector 
in  a  large  piarish  is  very  much  taken  up  in  dealing  with. 
snch.  cases.  We  have  the  settlement  of  birth,  and  we 
have  the  derivative  settlement  well  fixed,  whereby  the 
wife  follows  the  husband,  and  the  children  follow  their 
father.  It  is  when  the  children  arrive  at  puberty  that 
some  little  difficulty  crops  up.  Then  I  want  it  declared 
that  no  one  living  in  a  charitable  institution  should  by 
such  residence  acquire  settlement.  There  is  a  section 
in  the  Lunacy  Act  which  declares  that  the  settlement 
shall  remain  as  at  the  date  of  admission.  I  think  that 
something  of  the  same  kind  should  be  declared  with 
regard  to  the  settlement  of  persons  living  in  a  charitable 
institution. 

61501.  You  are  not  inclined  to  get  rid  of  the  law  of  Settlement 
settlement,  or  to  reduce  it  to  a  qualification  of  a  residence  cases, 
of  a  certain  number  of  years  solely  ? — No. 

61502.  Is  your  staff  very  much  occupied  with  settle- 
ment cases  ?  Do  you  have  a  settlement  officer  ? — No,  I 
do  not  have  a  settlement  officer,  because  each  inspector 
superintends  what  is  known  as  his  own  suspense  cases, 
and  each  inspector  also  deals  with  the  claims  from  other 
parishes — that  is  to  say,  if  the  birth  is  in  a  certain  street 
in  Edinburgh,  then  we  hand  it  to  that  inspector  to  get  it 
proved.  That  is  the  way  we  have  of  working  in  Edin- 
burgh. They  prefer  it  that  way,  because  it  gives  them 
an  interest  in  their  work.  In  some  parishes  that  I  know 
they  have  a  special  officer  for  that  particular  work. 

61503.  How  many  claims  will  you  have  in  Edinburgh, 
on  you  and  from  you? — About  1,000  each  way. 

61504.  Do  you  find,  financially,  it  squares  itself  at  the 
end  of  the  year  ? — We  get  more  repaid  than  what  we 
pay.  You  can  easily  understand  that  in  a  parish  such  as 
Edinburgh,  where  there  are  so  many  institutions  and 
infirmaries,  they  come  in  from  all  districts.  We  cordd 
not  afford  to  abolish  the  law  of  settlement  imless  you 
made  some  provision  about  settlement  remaining  as  at 
the  date  of  admission.  One-third  of  the  lunatics  at  the 
Royal  Infirmary  are  sent  to  us. 

61505.  Putting  aside  the  lunatics,  and  giving  effect  to 
vour  view  about  institutions,  would  you  have  the  law  of 
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ment      settlement  stand  verj'  much  as  it  is  ? — The  law  of  settle- 
ment would  not  vaiy  very  much. 

61506.  If  the  lunatics  were  out  of  the  question? — Yes, 
and  the  institutions. 

61507.  If  your  suggestions  were  adopted,  and  these 
two  exceptions  were  made,  it  would  be  a  small  matter, 
the  question  of  claims,  and  so  on  ? — Yes,  from  a  financial 
point  of  view. 

msibility  61508.  With  regard  to  the  responsibility  of  relatives, 
itives  as  would  you  be  in  favour  of  brothers  and  sisters  being 
mten-     brought  in  as  chargeable  ? — No. 

61509.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  extent  to  which  you 
have  powers  iinder  decisions  for  making  relatives  charge- 
able ? — You  mean  recourse  against  relatives  ? 

61510.  Yes? — No,  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  pro- 
cedure just  now  or  with  the  law  as  it  stands. 

61511.  What  suggestion  have  you  to  make? — My 
suggestion  is  that  if  a  son  is  able  to  support  his  father 
or  mother,  and  declines  to  do  so,  I  should  have  power  to 
bring  him  before  the  sheriff ;  the  sheriff  would  give  a 
decree  that  he  is  to  pay  so  much  per  week,  and  I  should 
be  able  to  enforce  that  decree  by  imprisonment.  Just 
now  it  is  a  matter  of  civil  process ;  we  have  to  recover 
advances  by  an  action  in  court. 

61512.  You.  would  make  it  criminal? — Yes,  because 
just  now  if  a  father  pursues  his  son  in  a  court,  and  gets 
decree  fi-om  the  sheriff  for  2s.  6d.  a  week,  the  father  can 
enforce  that  decree  against  his  son  by  imprisonment,  but 
the  law  says  that  when  the  Parish  Comicil  gives  relief  to 
the  father  and  tries  to  recoA^er  from  the  son,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  a  debt  between  the  Parish  Council  and  the  son, 
and  not  a  question  of  aliment. 

61513.  And  that  hampers  you? — Yes.  Then  the 
sheriff  has  also  power  to  grant  decree  against  the  son 
for  aliment,  no  matter  what  his  wages  are.  Just  now 
we  cannot  recover  anything  unless  the  son's  wages  are 
over  £1  a  week.  I  argue  that  a  man  who  fails  to  sup- 
port his  aged  parents  after  the  slieriff  has  given  decree 
against  him  shovdd  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  as 
you  deal  with  a  deserter  or  a  man  that  declines  to  sup- 
j)ort  his  wife  or  family,  and  is  dealt  with  under  the  80th 
section  of  tlie  Poor  Law. 

61514.  Would  you  favour  the  suggestion  that  a  person 
who  has  a  legal  claim  on  relatives  might  state  a  case 
before  the  sheriff  without  the  intervention  of  the  Poor 
Law  at  all  for  maintenance  ? — They  have  that  jjower  just 
now. 

61515.  Apart  from  any  apphcation  to  the  Poor  Law  ? 
— Yes. 

61516.  They  have  that  power  just  now? — Yes;  aU 
that  the  aged  parent  has  to  do  is  to  go  to  the  sheriff 
clerk  and  say,  "  I  want  to  go  against  my  son  or  daughter 
'  for  aliment."  He  is  handed  over  to  an  agent  for  the 
poor.  Of  course  these  agents  for  the  poor  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Poor  Law. 

61517.  Then  the  agent  for  the  poor  takes  the  case  up? 
— Yes,  and  he  is  bound  to  carry  it  through. 

61518.  Is  that  much  resorted  to  ? — Yes,  very  much. 

61519.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  As  well  as  agents  for 
the  poor,  there  are  also  counsel  for  the  poor  ? — Yes,  that 
is  in  the  Court  of  Session. 

61520.  (Mr  Loch.)  So,  while  the  Poor  Law  is  hampered 
in  regard  to  the  relations,  there  is  a  law  outside  the  Poor 
Law  which  anyone  can  apply,  and  which  is  in  no  way 
hampered  in  regard  to  the  prosecution  of  cases  by 
relatives.  You,  on  the  one  hand,  as  acting  for  the  Poor 
Law,  are  hampered  very  much  in  regard  to  obtaining 
money  from  relatives.  On  the  other  hand,  outside  and 
apart  from  the  Poor  Law,  there  is  a  law  easily  available 
for  people  to  enforce  claims  on  persons  who  ought  to 
maintain  them  imder  the  common  law  ? — Yes. 

61521.  (Mr  Bentham.)  Does  the  Parish  Council  ever 
refer  people  of  that  kind  to  the  sheriff  to  get  an  order  on 
their  relatives,  so  that  the  Parish  Council  need  not  give 
relief? — We  occasionally  write  out  a  letter  fo'-  a  poor 
person,  and  address  it  to  the  sheriff  clerk. 

,f  61522.  That  is  not  in  the  case  of  persons  who  apply 

•al.         for  relief  ? — No,  they  are  persons  who  have  come  to  us 
to  pursue  their  family.    I  should  like  to  say  a  word 
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about  the  law  of  removal.     We  do  not  have  much  James 
grievance  against  Ireland — we  sympathise  with  them —  ^V^- 
but  we  certainly  have  a  grievance  against  the  richer  12  June  1907 

country  slipping  in  alongside  of  Ireland.    I  would  refer   

to  section  5  of  the  Poor  Law  (Scotland)  Act  of  1898  : —    Law  of  re- 

"  (1)  Whenever  any  Parish  Council  shall  have  ob-  moval. 
'  tained  in  terms  of  the  Poor  Law  Removal  Act,  1862, 
'  a  warrant  for  a  removal  from  any  parish  in  Scotland  to 
'  England  or  Ireland  of  any  English  born  or  Irish  born 
'  poor  person,  who  has  not  acquired  a  settlement  of  re- 
'  sidence  in  Scotland,  and  to  whom  the  immediately 
'  preceding  scheme  does  not  apply,  such  poor  person,  if 
'  he  or  she  being  resident  continuously  in  such  parish  for 
'  not  less  than  one  year  before  the  date  of  the  application 
'  for  relief,  if  her  deceased  husband's  residence,  if 
'  necessary,  being  reckoned  as  a  part  of  her  residence  in 
'  the  case  of  a  widow,  may,  within  fourteen  days  after 
'  the  intimation  of  the  ground  of  such  warrant,  and  of 
'  the  right  to  appeal  under  this  sub-section  mentioned, 
'  appeal  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  which  board 
'  shall  without  delay  investigate  the  grounds  of  such 
'  appeal,  and  determine  whether  it  is  reasonable  and 
'  proper  that  such  poor  person  shall  be  so  removed.  The 
'  inspector  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  whence  poor  person 
'  is  proposed  to  be  removed  shall  be  boimd  to  intimate  to 
'  the  poor  person  the  granting  of  the  warrant  and  the 
'  right  of  appeal ;  and  no  warrant  in  terms  of  the  Poor 
'  Law  Removal  Act,  1862,  shaU  be  carried  out  until  the 
'  expiry  of  the  said  fourteen  days,  so,  if  an  appeal  be 
'  taken,  until  it  has  been  disposed  of  by  the  board. 

'  (2)  In  tire  case  of  a  poor  person,  as  in  the  preceding 
'  sub-section  mentioned,  the  inspector  shall  also  be  bound 
'  to  send  hy  registered  letter  a  notice  to  the  clerk  to  the 
'  board  of  guardians  of  tlie  union  or  parish  in  England  or 
'  Ireland,  named  in  the  warrant  of  removal,  that  if  they 
'  desire  they  may,  within  fourteen  days  of  the  receipt  of 
'  such  notice,  appeal  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
'  against  the  removal,  and  shall  with  such  notice  transmit 
'  a  copy  of  the  deposition  taken  before  the  sheriff  grant- 
'  ing  the  warrant ;  and  if  the  board  of  gxiardians  shall  so 
'  appeal,  the  Local  Government  Board  shall  without 
'  delay  investigate  the  grounds  of  such  appeal,  and  de- 
'  termine  whether  it  is  reasonable  and  proper  that  such 
'  person  shall  be  so  removed.  No  warrant  in  terms  of 
'  the  Poor  Law  Removal  Act,  1862,  shall  be  carried  out 
'  until  this  disposition  by  the  board. 

'  (3)  The  board,  when  deciding  as  to  whether  in  tlio 
'  whole  circumstances  of  the  case  such  removal  is  desir- 
'  able  and  proper,  shall  have  regard,  inter  alia,  to — 

'  (a)  The  length  and  character  of  the  resident 

'  in  Scotland ; 

'  (h)  The  causes  why  a  settlement  has  not  been 

'  acquired ;   or,  if  acquired,  has   not  been  re- 

'  sident ;  and 

'  (c)  Any  circumstances  tending  to  show  that 

'  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  removal  would 

'  unduly  injure  interests  of  the  poor  person  on 

'  account  of  the  industrial  employment  of  his 

'  children  or  otherwise. 
'  (4)   If  the  board  are  of  opinion  that  the  removal 
'  should  not  be  carried  out,  they  shall  so  determine,  and 
'  their  order  to  that  effect  shall  be  binding  on  any  Parish 
'  Council  in  Scotland. 

'  (5)  If  the  board  are  of  opinion  that  the  removal  is 
'  reasonable  and  proper,  they  shall  dismiss  the  appeal, 
'  and  thereupon  the  warrant  for  the  removal  of  the  poor 
'  person  may  be  carried  out. 

"  Provided  also  that  if  in  consequence  of  determination 
'  of  the  board  that  the  proposed  removal  of  a  poor  person 
'  to  England  or  Ireland  is  not  reasonable  and  proper, 
'  such  removal  cannot  be  carried  out,  the  board  shall 
'  determine,  after  due  inquiry  which  jParish  Council  or 
'  Parish  Councils  shall  be  liable  for  the  expense  of 
'  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  person,  and,  if  they 
'  think  fit,  in  what  proportion  and  under  what 
'  conditions,  and  after  what  period,  regard  being 
'  had  to  the  length  and  character  of  the  poor 
'  persons  resident  in  one  or  more  parish ;  and  the  de- 
'  termination  of  the  board  shall  be  binding  on  any  Parish 
'  Council  in  Scotland."  My  council  suggest  that  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  should  also  be  made  to  apply  in 
Scotland. 

61523.  (Mr  Loch.)  Can  you  say  what  the  effect  of  that 
is? — I  can  give  a  concrete  case.     On  a  Thursday,  I 
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think  it  was,  an  intimation  came  in  that  the  Poor  Law 
Union  of  Bradford  intended  to  remove  a  man  called 
William  Barret  to  Edinburgh,  Avhere  he  had  his  last  legal 
settlement  according  to  the  light  they  had  in  Bradford. 
This  man  was  brought  to  the  office  at  six  o'clock  on 
Saturday  evening.  There  was  one  of  the  assistants  in 
charge.  I  think  I  extended  a  courtesy  to  Bradford 
Union,  and  I  think  I  arranged  that  the  inspector  should 
take  over  the  case  there,  rather  than  have  to  run  after 
the  workhouse  after  his  arrival.  At  all  events,  the  man, 
when  he  arrived,  did  not  want  to  go  to  the  poorhouse. 
After  a  little  conversation  with  him,  my  assistant  dis- 
covered that  the  man's  settlement  in  Scotland  mider  the 
Scottish  Poor  Law  was  not  in  Edinburgh  at  aU,  but  in 
the  parish  of  Dundee.  He  gave  relief  to  tide  the  man  over, 
and  asked  him  to  come  down  on  the  Monday,  but  he  did 
not  turn  up.  Now,  this  man  was  removed  from  Bradford 
to  Edinburgh,  because  in  some  past  period  he  had  re- 
sided for  five  years  in  Edinburgh.  He  had  been  so  long 
away  fi-om  Edinburgh  that  he  had  lost  that  settlement, 
and  he  had  lived  four  years  in  Dundee  veiy  shortly  before 
he  became  chargeable  to  Bradford.  His  Poor  Law 
settlement  was  in  Dmidee.  There  is  a  section  of  the 
Poor  Law  Removal  Act  of  1862  which  is  in  entire  con- 
tradiction of  the  provisions  of  the  1898  Act.  But  that  is 
not  the  main  point  that  I  wish  to  bring  before  the  Com- 
mission. The  removing  officer  in  Bradford  had  applied 
to  the  magistrates  there  for  the  removal  of  a  man  that 
was  born  in  Ireland  to  Scotland.  Now,  the  essence  by 
the  Acts  of  England  is  that  the  jiarty  proposed  to  be  re- 
moved must  be  a  native  of  Scotland  or  Ireland  or  the  Isle 
of  Man. 

61524.  Irish  born  or  Scottish  born  ?  —Yes.  But  behind 
that  they  fell  back  on  what  was  a  residential  settlement 
under  the  Scottish  Poor  Law,  but  which  was  only  open 
to  that  man  provided  he  had  applied  in  Scotland.  That 
is  what  I  hold. 

61525.  Your  argument  is  that  there  is  a  preliminary 
guiding  principle  in  the  Act,  viz.,  birth? — Yes. 

61526.  If  the  case  is  proven  from  the  point  of  view  of 
birth,  then  the  rest  of  the  clauses  of  the  Act  come  into 
force.  That  is  to  say,  if  a  person  is  Scottish  bom,  then 
clauses  3  and  4  of  the  1898  Act  come  into  validity  ? — Yes. 

61527.  But  otherwise  not  at  all  ? — I  want  to  protect 
Scottisli  parishes  from  having  foreigners  planted  down 
upon  them  because  they  may  happen  to  have  resided  in 
Scotland  for  a  number  of  years. 

61528.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  The  same  right  of 
appeal  should  be  given  in  cases  of  removal  to  Scotland 
as  is  given  in  cases  of  removal  from  it  ? — Yes.  That  is 
one  of  these  things  that  I  have  had  in  my  mind  for  many 
a  day.  Perhaps  I  have  been  a  little  hard  on  the  unpaid 
magistrate,  but  that  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  happens. 

61529.  (Mr  Phelps.)  Your  great  diiSculty  is  the  want 
of  longer  notice  ? — I  want  notice  of  the  removal ;  I  also 
want  the  authority  that  grants  the  removal  in  England 
to  be  changed.  In  Scotland  it  is  the  sheriff  that  you 
must  lead  evidence  before,  but  in  England  you  can  go 
before  any  justice  of  peace.  I  don't  want  to  say  any- 
thing harsh  about  them,  but  they  are  not  accustomed  to 
the  leading  of  evidence  as  a  judge  of  the  court  is. 

61530.  (Mr  Bentham.)  They  get  the  order  from  the 
bench  ? — Yes ;  but  the  bench  is  not  accustomed  to  the 
leading  of  evidence. 

61531.  (Mr  Loch.)  What  idea  have  you  as  to  the  court 
in  England  that  would  correspond  with  the  sheriff  court 
in  Scotland  ? — I  don't  know  the  courts  in  England,  but 
I  think  that  the  judge  giving  the  warrant  for  removal 
shoxild  be  in  the  same  position  as  the  sheriff  here. 

61532.  Is  that  not  so  as  it  now  stands  ? — I  don't  know 
who  grants  the  warrant. 

61533.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougalJ .)  I  think  there  is  another 
grievance  that  you  experienced  in  Dundee  ? — Yes  ;  that 
is  the  case  of  Robert  Murray,  with  a  number  of  names, 
who  became  chargeable  as  a  lunatic  in  Dundee.  After 
considerable  sifting  we  discovered  that  he  was  Robert 
Murray,  and  that  he  was  born  in  a  certain  street  in  Hull, 
which  was  in  the  Poor  Law  Union  of  Sculcoates.  We  got 
an  order  of  removal  and  sent  a  notice  to  the  vmion,  and 
by  return  of  post  we  got  a  decided  refusal  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  man  because  he  was  bom  in  one  of 


those  parislies  which  had  been  divided  up  by  the  English  Law  of 
Local  Government  Act,  and  by  decision  of  the  Queen's  removal. 
Bench  it  was  decided  that  all  birth  settlements  were 
obliterated — that  this  man  had  no  birth  settlement.  I 
could  not  see  the  logic  of  that.  This  man  was  born,  in 
England,  in  Hidl,  which  was  in  the  Union  of  Sculcoates.  I 
tried  the  Local  Government  Board,  but  I  did  not  get  very 
much  encouragement.  The  man  remained  chargeable 
for  two  years,  and  the  question  was  always  cropping  up. 
We  got  a  fi'esh  warrant  and  determined  to  remove  that 
man.  I  sent  the  chief  attendant  of  the  asylum  along 
with  a  smart  assistant,  with  instructions  that  if  they  got 
that  man  within  the  gates  of  Sculcoates  Workliouse  they 
were  to  leave  him  there  and  we  would  take  the  risk. 
The  workhouse  there  is  apparently  a  big  one — you  have 
to  pass  three  portals  before  you  get  into  the  inner  circle. 
The  first  portal  was  open  because  some  masons  were 
putting  on  their  coats  to  go  away  for  the  evening.  The 
second  portal  was  in  charge  of  an  inmate,  and  the  porter 
was  cleaning  himself  prior  to  going  off  duty  for  the  even- 
ing. Our  men  got  through  there  all  right ;  but  there 
was  no  admittance  at  the  third  portal,  because  the  master 
of  the  workhouse  was  there  and  he  declined  to  take  the 
pauper.  They  laid  down  the  warrant  and  said  that  that 
was  the  man,  and  they  turned  and  walked  away  without 
looking  round  tlieir  shoulders. 

61534.  That  comes  to  this,  that  boundaries  of  a  parish 
having  been  divided,  the  anomalous  result  is  that  a  man 
is  held  not  to  be  born  anywhere  ? — Yes. 

61535.  And  accordingly  cases  of  that  kind  removed  to 
England  are  not  accepted  ? — That  is  so.  We  don't  hold 
that  doctrine  in  Scotland.  The  man  was  born  somewliere, 
and  the  bit  of  ground  on  which  the  house  was  built  is 
still  in  some  union. 

61536.  (Mr  Lanshury.)  In  regard  to  children,  do  you  Relief  to 
as  a  rule  give  relief  to  the  mother  if  it  is  a  decent  case  ?  widows  wifli 
—A  widow  ?  children,  j 

61537.  Yes,  a  widow  with  children  ? — Yes. 

61538.  Have  you  found  any  mischief  arising  from  that 
at  all  ? — In  giving  money  ? 

51539.  Yes  ? — What  other  fonn  of  relief  would  you 
give  ? 

61540.  Giving  relief  at  all  in  allowing  the  mother  to 
bring  up  her  own  children  ? — As  a  rule,  that  is  a  very 
successfid  mode  of  administering  relief,  but,  like  all  other 
forms  of  relief,  there  are  breakdowns. 

61541.  But  if  you  have  a  respectable  woman,  do  you 
as  they  do  in  Glasgow,  give  enough  relief  to  enable  her 
to  stay  at  home  and  bring  up  her  children? — We  give 
pretty  fair  aliments,  but  we  consider  each  case  on  its 
own  merits,  and  I  would  not  say  that  we  have  a  scheme 
of  that  kind. 

61542.  You  are  in  favour  of  this,  that  the  mother 
should  bring  up  the  children  wherever  piracticable  and 
possible  ? — Yes.  We  are  also  in  favour  of  the  mother 
doing  as  much  as  she  can  to  maintain  herself  and  her 
family. 

61543.  Always  providing  that  she  is  able  to  bring  up 
the  children  properly? — I  was  country-born  and  bred, 
and  I  have  seen  them  struggling  to  bring  up  their  families. 
I  don't  see  any  reason  at  this  day  why  that  should  be 
dej^arted  fi'om. 

61544.  I  understand  ;  but  the  first  thing  you  think  of 
when  you  give  relief  is  to  help  the  children  ? — We  help 
the  mother  to  bring  up  the  children. 

61545.  Yes,  but  you  only  give  the  money  to  enable 
the  children  to  be  cared  for  ? — I  don't  recognise  that 
at  all. 

61546.  Would  you  give  the  mother  money  if  she  had 
no  children  ?—  Not  if  she  was  able-bodied. 

61547.  Then  the  reason  the  money  is  given  is  solely 
to  bring  up  the  children  ? — Yes.  The  mother  is  a  pauper 
and  the  children  are  dependants,  and  we  give  the  money 
to  bring  up  the  dependants. 

61548.  You  give  the  money  for  the  sake  of  the  children  ? 
— I  will  admit  that. 

61549.  There  is  not  much  to  admit  in  that.  I  under- 
stand the  money  is  given  to  the  children  wherever  I  have 
been.    It  may  be  different  in  Edinburgh  ? — What  entitles 
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this  motiier  to  get  relief  is  that  she  is  biirdened  with 
children. 

61550.  Tlie  only  point  I  wanted  to  get  from  you  was 
that  she  would  get  suiEcient  to  enable  her,  whether  she 
worked  or  not,  to  bring  up  her  children  in  the  best  pos- 
sible manner,  considering  her  circumstances  and  the 
conditions  generally  of  her  class  ?  —  We  try  to  give 
them  a  fair  aliment,  bvit  as  for  a  universal  system,  so  that 
when  a  widow  becomes  chargeable  with,  say,  four 
children,  we  are  to  give  so  much  so  that  she  won't  have 
to  go  out  and  work,  that  is  not  in  force. 

61551.  But  you  give  sufficient,  whether  she  worked  or 
not,  to  enable  her  to  bring  up  the  children.  That  is  in 
force  ? — It  is  pretty  well  calculated  so  much  per  child, 
sometimes  Is.  6d.  or  2s.,  and  if  the  woman  is  entirely  dis- 
abled, 2s.  6d.  or  3s. 

61552.  Then  what  about  these  children  who  get  meals 
every  day? — These  are  the  children  of  persons  on  the 
roll.  That  was  primarily  instituted  to  secure  that  chil- 
dren attending  school,  whose  mothers  were  out  charing  or 
had  some  other  employment  the  whole  day,  should  get 
one  square  meal. 

61553.  That  rather  points  to  the  fact  that  you  were 
not  giving  quite  enough  ? — I  would  not  put  it  that  way. 
That  was  a  scheme  that  was  started  after  the  report  of 
some  commission  that  considered  the  physical  well-being 
of  the  children  (that  being  practically  the  topic),  of  which 
the  chairman  was  the  late  Lord  Mansfield.  The  Parish 
Council,  without  any  particular  case  in  front  of  them, 
thought  that  this  would  be  a  good  scheme  to  assist 
children  under  the  Poor  Law. 

61554.  To  supplement  the  amount  you  were  giving  ? 
—Yes. 

61555.  Of  course  you  would  not  supplement  it  if  it 
was  not  necessary  ? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  look  upon  it  in 
that  light.  There  was  a  ciy  got  up  in  Scotland  about 
the  feeding  of  children.  The  Paiish  Coimcil's  point  of 
view  was  that  to  make  sure  that  there  woidd  be  no  com- 
plaint as  regards  them  as  partly  guardians  of  these 
children,  they  would  give  them  something. 

61556.  But  they  did  not  do  it  without  feeling  that  it 
was  ne(  essaiy  ? — I  was  not  at  the  origin  of  the  scheme, 
so  I  cannot  enter  into  that. 

61557.  Are  they  getting  it  now  ? — Yes. 

61558.  Well,  is  it  necessaiy  now  ? — I  could  not  say. 

61559.  1  suppose  someone  will  be  able  to  tell  us 
whether  it  is  necessaiy  or  not  ? — I  quite  approve  of  the 
scheme. 

61560.  You  tliink  it  is  a  good  scheme  ? — Yes  ;  but  to 
tie  me  down  as  to  whether  it  is  absolutely  necessary  or 
not  is  a  point  I  would  not  like  to  give  an  answer  to.  It 
is  a  scheme  practically  in  force  in  Edinburgh.  I  don't 
know  whether  it  is  in  force  in  other  towns. 

61561.  And  it  is  to  supplement  the  relief  you  give  in 
money  ? — I  would  not  say  that  it  is  a  supplement. 

61562.  It  is  an  addition? — I  think  if  you  were  to 
analyse  the  rates  given  to  the  poor  you  would  find  tliat 
the  outdoor  relief  given  in  money  to  the  mother  does  not 
qmte  average  what  is  paid  to  the  mother  that  is  at  home 
attending  the  children. 

61563.  It  is  a  kind  of  relief  in  kind,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 
I  miderstaaid  it  was  started  primarily  to  meet  cases  of 
children  where  the  mother  was  out  charing  the  whole 
day  long.  It  has  also  been  extended  to  cases  where  the 
parents  are  in  ill-health  and  not  in  a  condition  to  do 
much  cooking.  If  they  apply  for  it  they  are  usually 
allowed  to  get  on  to  the  Ust. 

61564.  It  is  true  to  say  that  wherever  practicable  you 
relieve  a  person  with  cliildren  outside  an  institution  rather 
than  inside? — Yes. 

61565.  And  you  yourself  and  practically  eveiyone  in 
Scotland  are  in  favour  of  that  ?  —Yes. 

61566.  With  regard  to  aged  people,  the  iiile  there  is 
to  give  outdoor  relief  ? — Yes. 

61567.  That  is  where  they  are  respectable  and  decent 
people  ? — Yes. 

61568.  In  giving  them  outdoor  relief  do  you  take  into 
account  whether  they  belong  to  any  friendly  society  ? — 
V/ e  take  iato  account,  as  a  i-ule,  all  the  som-ces  of  income. 
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61569.  That  is  not  quite  wliat  I  meant.  Do  you  take 
into  accomit  whether  they  had  wisely  spent  the  money 
they  earned  in  i:)revious  years  and  tried  to  make  provision 

for  their  old  age  ? — There  is  no  dubiety  abovit  these  cases   

being  put  on  to  the  outdoor  roll.  Outrelief  to 

61570.  But  in  Edinburgh  do  you  make  any  inquiry  ^E^^- 
as  to  whether  a  man  or  woman  that  is  aged  and  is  a 
respectable  member  of  society,  so  far  as  they  can  be,  has 
used  their  money  previously  earned  in  a  decent  way  and 

did  all  they  could  to  make  provision  for  their  old  age  ?— 
That  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  inspector. 

61571.  In  fixing  outdoor  relief  do  you  take  that  into 
account,  and  if  the  person  has  not  made  provision  do  you 
order  them  the  house  ? — We  have  not  anything  serious 
against  them  although  tliey  have  not  perhaps  wisely 
administered  what  they  had  in  their  day.  We  would 
not  rigidly  ofEer  the  poorhouse  in  that  way. 

61572.  You  judge  them  rather  as  they  are  than  as  they 
have  been  ? — Yes. 

61573.  I  understand  you  do  not  have  any  able-bodied 
people  in  your  poorhouse  ? — We  are  not  supposed  to  have 
any. 

61574.  Does  that  mean  that  in  addition  to  breaking  Question  of 
the  law  with  regard  to  a  man  who  has  got  a  sick  wife  or  relief  to  able- 
a  sick  child  you  also  break  the  law  by  taking  in  able-  bo^lied. 
bodied  men  and  women  ? — We  do  not  take  any  in. 

61575.  How  do  the  able-bodied  get  in  if  yoii  have  any 
in  ? — They  get  in  with  a  scratch  certificate.  We  had  one 
yesterday,  "  destitiite  and  footsore." 

61576.  Do  you.  ever  have  any  "  destitute  and  a  cold  '^? 
—Yes,  and  rheumatism  and  catarrh.  The  certificates 
in  some  cases  are  very  weak  from  a  medical  point  of 
view. 

61577.  You  are  aware  that  in  England  relief  is  only 
given  very  temporaj  ily  to  an  able-bodied  man  outside  the 
workliouse  ? — I  always  understood  that  relief  to  the  able- 
bodied,  to  the  men  at  all  events,  was  wholly  indoor. 

61578.  The  point  I  want  to  get  at  is  whether  your 
strict  law  has  not  broken  down  in  Scotland,  and  you 
have  relief  of  the  able-bodied  whether  you  will  or  not — 
they  get  it  somehow  or  other  ? — It  has  not  broken  do'svn. 

61579.  They  get  round  it,  then? — We  do  not  apply 
literally  what  I  would  say  was  the  decision  of  the  judge 
who  described  what  was  meant  by  able-bodied. 

61580.  Don't  you  think  it  is  rather  curious  that  we 
should  sit  here  and  be  discussing  with  you  the  putting 
of  sick  people  on  to  test  ?  All  those  people  you  get  into 
the  poorhouse  are  supposed  to  be  sick,  and  yet  a  great 
number  of  them  are  put  on  to  test  work  ? — Not  sick  in 
the  ordinary  sense. 

61582.  Sick  enough  to  enable  you  to  get  roimd  the 
law  and  treat  them  as  not  able-bodied? — Yes,  and  we 
test  them  in  respect  that  they  are  suffering  from  no  more 
than  thousands  of  citizens  are  suffering  from,  and  yet 
trying  to  maintain  themselves. 

61583.  If  you  knew  that,  then  you  ought  not  to  be 
relieving  them.  Are  you  not  admitting  that  you  have 
got  a  lot  of  people  that  you  have  no  business  to  have  in  ? 
— As  explained  before,  they  get  in  with  a  slight  disable- 
ment, and  you  make  the  place  as  uncomfortable  for  them 
as  possible,  and  that  is  why  we  test  them,  to  try  to  bring 
them  back  to  a  spirit  of  independence. 

61584.  What  sort  of  test  woi'k  do  you  have  in  your  Test  work  in 
poorhouse  ? — We  do  not  have  much.  poorhcuses. 

61585.  What  do  you  have  ? — Simply  chopping  sticks 
and  making  firewood.  I  believe  there  is  a  little  stone- 
breaking  at  one  of  the  poorhouses. 

61586.  And  oakum-picking? — A  little.  At  Craig- 
lockhart  Poorhouse  they  have  a  farm  of  about  100  acres.  . 
The  test  work  for  the  females  is  scmbbing  the  floors  of 
the  hospital  and  tlie  wards  of  the  poorhouse.  In  Craig- 
leith  they  have  a  test  place,  so  that  the  test  class  never 
come  in  contact  with  the  others.  They  are  fed,  housed, 
and  employed  there. 

61587.  The  question  was  put  to  you  about  whether 
you  wanted  a  place  something  like  the  able-bodied  work- 
house in  England.  The  general  occupation  in  such  a 
workhouse  seemed  to  me  to  be  veiy  much  like  what  you 
do.    I  do  not  see  the  difference,  and  what  I  am  trying  to 
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  — stone-breaking,    oakum-picking,  wood-chopping,  and 

Test  work  in  generally  these   useless   occupations.     Have  you  any 
poorhouses,     other  proposal  to  make  as  to  the  kind  of  work  you  want 
these  people  put  on  to? — We  want  in  these  labour 
colonies  to  train  them  up  to  some  occupation. 

61588.  You  want  an  institution  where  there  will  be  a 
variety  of  useiiil  work  to  which  these  people  are  to  be 
put  ? — Yes  ;  in  an  industrial  colony  I  would  have  many 
branches  of  work,  so  that  a  man  might  learn  to  do  some- 
thing, something  that  he  might  follow  after  he  left  the 
institution. 
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61589.  What  about  vagrants  in  Scotland,  what  we  call 
the  casuals  in  England  ?  Have  you  got  any  of  them 
here  ? — It  is  hardly  possible  in  a  large  parish  to  classify 
a  man  as  a  vagrant.  We  do  not  know  so  much  of  their 
history  as  to  term  them  vagrauts.  It  is  the  iiiral 
inspectors  who  should  be  able  to  speak  about  vagrants. 

61590.  Do  not  the  lodging-houses  in  places  like 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Dundee  do  for  the  man  that  is 
tramping  about  what  the  casual  wards  do  in  England — 
I  rather  mean  the  homes  and  refuge  and  Salvation  Army 
places  ? — Yes,  to  a  certain  extent,  but  there  is  no  admis- 
sion to  a  lodging-house  unless  he  has  4d.  to  pay  for 
his  bed. 

61591.  But  there  are  places  where  they  get  in  for 
nothing  ? — There  is  a  night  refuge  in  Edinburgh. 

61592.  Wliere  they  get  in  for  nothing? — Yes.  Next 
door  to  the  Parish  Council  offices  in  Dundee  there  is  a 
refuge  with  twenty  or  thirty  people  inside  every  night. 

61593.  These  men  do  not  come  to  you  ? — No. 

61594.  So  they  do  not  do  you  any  harm  ? — They  know 
perfectly  well  that  they  cannot  get  in  with  us  if  they  are 
able-bodied. 

61595.  The  person  you  want  into  an  industrial  colony 
is  an  ordinary  able-bodied  man  whom  the  doctor  makes 
ill,  or  rather  certifies  as  being  unwell,  but  who,  you  say, 
is  perfectly  able  to  make  his  living? — That  class  is 
beginning  to  accumulate  in  all  big  centres.  They  are  the 
products  of  different  causes. 

61596.  You  do  not  want  the  police  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  these  ? — The  vagrants  ? 

61597.  Or  those  for  whom  you  wish  a  colony? — I 
would  have  the  police  take  charge  of  any  men  or  women 
who  could  not  properly  account  for  themselves. 

61598.  Would  you  have  the  police  take  charge  of  the  in- 
stitution to  which  such  persons  ought  to  be  sent  ? — No,  but 
I  would  have  the  police  authorities  have  the  power  to  take 
charge  of  a  vagrant  and  lodge  him  over-night,  and  then 
take  him  to  the  court  and  get  him  committed  if  he 
could  not  properly  accomit  for  himself,  committed  to  one 
of  these  labour  colonies. 

61599.  But  the  point  I  want  to  get  at  is  the  manage- 
ment of  the  institution.  You  said  you  did  not  want  it 
to  be  penal  in  the  sense  that  a  prison  is  penal  ? — No ;  it 
would  be  perhaps  a  county  administration  or  some 
institution  of  the  Government.  I  would  make  it  that  the 
Government,  through  some  means  or  other,  would 
provide  the  buildings,  and  the  parishes  sending  their 
cases  to  be  maintained  there  would  pay  for  their  cases  as 
much  as  would  keep  up  the  maintenance  of  the  inmates, 
and  also  help  to  redeem  the  cost  of  the  building. 

61600.  Y  ou  would  prefer  a  national  administration  of 
these  colonies,  but  that  is  not  quite  the  point  I  want  to 
ask  you  about.  The  point  is,  when  you  get  a  man  or 
woman  in  there,  is  the  treatment  to  be"  for  the  puipose  of 
pimishing  him  or  for  training  him  ? — It  is  for  reforming 
and  for  training. 

61601.  It  is  for  reformation  rather  than  for  pmiish- 
ment  ? — Yes. 

61602.  Then  there  is  one  other  question  about  the 
women.  You  say  your  council  are  in  favour  of  detaining 
women  who  have  had  one  or  two  illegitimate  children  ? — 
That  is  an  amendment  by  my  council. 

61603.  Are  you  in  favour  of  it? — Something  should 
be  done  to  keep  them  in  hand. 

61604.  Something  pretty  strong  ought  to  be  done  to 


keep  the  men  in  hand  too,  don't  you  think  ? 
two  parties  to  this  ? — Yes. 

61605.  If  you  are  going  to  further  penalise  the  women, 
then  some  steps  should  also  be  taken  to  make  it  a 
criminal  offence  to  take  advantage  of  a  woman,  young  or 
old,  that  is  supposed  to  be  feelDle-minded  ? — There  are 
two  classes  tliere.  My  council  have  another  amendment, 
to  the  effect  that  they  want  these  weak-minded  females 
detained ;  but  then  there  is  the  ordinary  woman,  who 
goes  out  and  in  with  illegitimate  children,  and  has  no 
weakness  of  mind. 

61606.  First  of  all,  don't  you  think,  as  regards  the 
feeble-minded,  that  the  law  should  be  strengthened  to 
severely  pxmish  men  who  take  advantage  of  the  weakness 
of  women  in  that  way  ? — Yes ;  but  the  diificulty  is  in 
ascertaining  and  proving  who  the  man  is. 

61607.  But  at  present  we  do  not  trouble.  We  all 
appear  to  be  so  anxious  to  punish  the  woman? — But 
the  same  difficulty  would  arise  although  you  had  the 
power. 

61608.  I  am  not  so  sure  about  that  myself? — What  I 
referred  to  in  the  affiliation  cases  was  the  difficulty  in 
getting  evidence,  no  matter  what  condition  the  woman 
was  in. 

61609.  Supposing  we  can  get  evidence  to  convict  a 
man,  don't  you  think  we  ought  to  do  so  ? — Yes,  certainly. 
You  are  making  that  a  criminal  offence  entirely,  so  far  as 
the  man  is  concerned. 

61610.  {Mr  Bcnthavi.)  In  paragraph  26  you  advocate  Question 
that  power  should  be  given  to  Parish  Councils  to  give  relief  to  i 
relief  to  able-bodied  people,  without,  at  the  same  time,  ^'^'^isd. 
confeiTing  a  right  on  the  part  of  the  applicant  to  relief? 

— It  is  a  discretionaiy  power,  which  the  parish  authorities 
thought  they  had  np  to  1854  or  1859. 

61611.  If  the  power  that  you  ask  for  were  given,  would 
it  not  co-relatively  give  a  right  to  the  individuals  to 
demand  that  relief  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  I 
may  give  a  beggar  a  sixpence  without  that  beggar  having  a 
right  to  ask  it.  We  only  want  the  Parish  Councils  to  be 
in  the  position  of  an  individual. 

61612.  Does  not  this  opinion  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
that  you  give  in  paragraph  22,  give  that  impression : 
"  The  Lord  Chancellor,  in  deciding  Isdale  v.  Jack, 
'  declared  that  the  right  to  give  and  the  right  to  receive 
'  relief  were  co-relative."  Now  if  j^ou  say  there  is  a 
right  to  give  relief,  would  that  not  at  the  same  time  confer 
a  right  to  demand  relief  ? — No. 

61613.  With  regard  to  apprentices,  what  is  done  with  Boarded 
the  boys  who  reach  the  working  age,  what  kind  of  work  children: 
is  found  for  them  by  Parish  Councils  ? — These  are  boys 
boarded  out  in  the  country  with  gaiardians. 

61614.  In  some  cases  they  may  return  ? — Very  seldom, 
unless  through  ill-health.  When  they  are  boarded  out 
the  guardians  are  usually  in  the  best  position  to  know 
what  the  boy  is  aiming  at.  We  have  them  apprenticed 
as  plumbers,  grocers,  and  various  other  occupations.  I 
could  have  put  in  a  list  if  I  had  known  that  you  were  to 
speak  on  that  subject.  Many  of  them  go  to  miUs  and 
factories.  We  try  to  get  them  into  the  industry  of  the 
locality  in  which  they  have  been  boarded. 

61615.  That  is  left  almost  entirely  to  the  guardians? — 
Yes,  but  it  is  reported  to  the  Parish  Council. 

61616.  Do   they  ask  permission  fi-om   the   Parish  Questioi 
Council  to  allow  the  boy  to  be  put  to  a  particular  aliment 
trade  ? — No,  it   is   left  to  their  discretion,  and   they  pa"per 
report  it  to  the  visiting  officer,  and  we  continue  aliment  *PP''^°  ■ 
for  the  first  year.    If  they  are  getting  5s.  a  week  then 

we  may  drop  Is.  off  the  aliment,  and  so  on,  until  there 
is  no  aliment  but  a  suit  a  clothes  at  the  end  of  the 
apprenticeship.  ( 

61617.  Do  you  give  any  aliment  after  the  first  year? 
—Yes. 

61618.  To  what  age  do  you  continue  the  aliment  ? — It 
depends  on  the  apprenticeship. 

61619.  On  to  sixteen  ?— Yes. 

61620.  Beyond  that? — We  do  not  consider  a  lad  of 
sixteen  as  able  to  support  himself. 

61621.  Do  you  give  aliment  over  sixteen  ? — It  is  aU  a 
question  of  circumstances. 
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61622.  To  what  age  do  you  allow  the  aliment  to  go? 
— There  was  one  case  where  the  aliment  was  continued 
till  tlie  lad  was  eighteen. 

61623.  Was  that  put  on  the  roll  as  aliment  to  the  boy 
himself  ? — His  name  is  on  the  roll. 

6162-1.  All  the  time  he  is  boarded  out? — Yes. 

61625.  Have  you  any  power  to  subsidise  the  wages  of 
a  boy  just  begiiming  work  ?  He  does  not  earn  enough 
to  maintain  himself  and  he  may  be  in  an  institution 
belonging  to  a  private  charity  ? — Yes,  we  have  one  case 
just  now  where  we  are  giving  a  small  aliment  to  supple- 
ment what  the  boy  is  earning. 

61626.  What  kind  of  institution  is  the  boy  in? — The 
Catholic  Boys'  Home.  He  resides  there,  but  what  he 
earns  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  him  in  the  Home,  and  we 
supplement  it  with  an  aliment. 

61627.  Under  what  Act  is  that  ? — Under  the  ordinary 
Poor  Law. 

61628.  I  understand  there  was  a  difficulty  between 
your  Parish  Council  and  the  Boys'  Brigade  with  regard 
to  a  similar  case.  That  was  a  case  where  a  boy  of 
thirteen  received  a  payment  and  they  asked  the  Parish 
Coimcil  to  make  up  the  difference,  but  the  Parish 
Coimcil  refused,  and  gave  an  offer  of  the  house  ? — Yes, 
because  the  Boys'  Brigade  authorities  made  all  the 
arrangements,  and  it  was  only  when  it  came  to  a 
question  of  payment  that  they  consulted  the  Parish 
Council.  If  they  had  considted  the  Parish  Council  at 
the  threshold  it  would  have  been  diiferent. 

61629.  Could  they  not  make  application  to  the  Parish 
Coimcil  to  deal  with  this  boy? — That  was  before  my 
day. 

61630.  Can  a  third  person  make  application  to  the 
Parish  Council  and  the  Parish  Council  is  bound  to  deal 
with  the  case  ? — Yes,  if  the  boy  is  imder  age,  if  he 
is  not  in  a  position  to  make  application  himself.  All 
applications  for  children  have  to  be  made  by  third 
parties,  but  in  this  case  the  point  was  that  the  Parish 
Coimcil  thought  that  they  could  do  better  for  the 
boy  by  taking  him  imder  their  own  charge  than  what 
the  Boys'  Brigade  people  were  intendmg  to  do.  It  is  not 
good  enough  for  the  Boys'  Brigade  folks  to  say,  "  We 
'  have  put  this  boy  into  so-and-so,  and  he  is  earning  so 
'  much,  and  you  must  make  up  the  difference."  They 
had  made  all  the  arrangements  for  the  boy,  eveiything 
was  concluded  except  the  money,  and  then  they  left  the 
Parish  Council  in  the  position  of  paying  the  piper. 

61631.  It  was  not  refused  on  a  question  of  principle 
but  merely  as  a  matter  of  procedure  ? — That  is  so. 

61632.  There  is  no  objection  to  the  Parish  Council 
supplementing  what  a  boy  can  make  ? — No. 

61633.  (Mr  Booth.)  If  the  arrangement  is  made  before  ? 
— If  the  Parish  Council  are  made  parties  to  the  arrange- 
ment. 

61634.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  Talking  of  the  com- 
bination of  parishes,  you  are  aware  that  there  is  an 
existing  power  of  combination  which,  of  course,  must 
come  from  the  parishes  themselves  under  the  Act  of 
1845  ?— Yes. 

61635. ,  I  understand  your  suggestion  is  that  that 
power  should  be  made  compidsoiy,  or  that,  at  any  rate, 
something  should  be  done  officially  in  order  if  possible 
to  combine  smaller  parishes,  with  a  view  to  better  and 
more  efficient  administration? — I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
Local  Government  Board  should  have  power  on  its  own 
initiative  to  combine  parishes. 

61636.  I  think  you  suggested  that  possibly  the  proper 
size  of  combination  would  be  the  present  area  of  the 
district  committee  of  a  county  ? — Yes,  in  many  cases. 

61637.  But,  according  to  your  view,  you  would  leave 
that  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  or  to  a  Boun- 
daries Commission,  or  whatever  machineiy  might  be 
suggested  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  thing  through  ? 
— Yes. 

61638.  At  the  same  time,  has  it  occui-red  m  you  that 
at  present  the  inspector  of  poor  of  these  small  parishes 
has  very  fuU  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
and  circumstances  of  each  applicant  for  relief  ? — Yes. 

61639.  Do  you  regard  that  as  an  important  matter? — 
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In  a  union,  if  the  inspector  has  to  devote  his  whole  time 
to  his  duties,  then  he  will  soon  get  a  minute  knowledge 
of  all  the  population  within  his  area.  12  June  1907 

61640.  And  in  deciding  what  the  area  is  to  be  you       —  . 

would  keep  that  in  view,  that  the  area  should  not  be  too  ^  ""^^jig^gg"" 
large  for  the  inspector  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  °  P'' 

the  circumstances  and  conditions  of  each  applicant? — 
Yes,  the  imion  should  be  of  such  a  size  that  the  chief 
relieving  officer  shoidd  be  in  a  position  to  know  the  ins 
and  outs  of  all  the  population. 

61641.  Of  course,  the  process  in  country  districts 
would  require  to  be  a  gradual  one,  saving  vested 
interests  ? — Yes.  I  quite  foresee  that  the  individual 
parishes  would  not  readily  agree  to  this  unification 
without  a  considerable  straggle  and  education — they 
would  require  to  be  educated  up  to  it.  I  think  the  Local 
Government  Board,  when  a  vacancy  occurs  in  a  vested 
interest,  should  have  jDower,  after  consulting  with  the 
local  authorities,  to  say  whether  it  is  necessary  to  fill 
this  up,  or  whether  they  should  be  joined  to  another 
parish.  I  think  larger  powers  are  required  for  the 
central  board. 

61642.  In  order  to  effect  combination? — Yes. 

61643.  There  is  a  very  considerable  increase  in  your  Lunacy 
lunacy ;  the  statistics  are  very  high  ? — Yes,  they  are  statistics  in 
alarmingly  high  in  Edinburgh.  Edinburgh. 

61644.  How  do  you  account  for  that?  — Of  course, 
lunacy  is  a  matter  over  which  the  Parish  Council  has  no 
control ;  but  at  the  same  time  one  Parish  Council  may 
take  on  to  their  roll  a  case  where  another  Parish  Council 
would  say  :  "  You  are  able  to  provide  for  your  fi-iend  as  a 
'  private  patient  in  a  private  asylum." 

61645.  In  the  case  of  jmrents  who  become  mentally 
unsound,  and  who  in  former  days  were  looked  after  by 
their  children,  do  you  find  now  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  children  to  get  rid  of  them  and  hand  them  over  ? — 
Yes. 

61646.  Do  you  find  that  to  be  more  the  case  in  Edin- 
burgh than  in  your  previous  experience  ? — No.  We  had 
a  case  last  week  when  for  the  foui'th  time  application 
was  made  to  have  an  old  man,  who  was  in  a  sense  insane 
— he  was  eighty-four  years  old,  and  what  was  wrong 
with  him  was  really  his  age ;  his  brain  had  given  way 
before  his  body.  He  was  troublesome  at  night.  Four 
applications  were  made  to  have  this  man  put  into 
Morningside  Asylum,  but  we  would  not  agree  to  that. 
They  wanted  him  sent  to  Bangour,  but  we  would  not 
agree  to  that,  but  we  said  we  would  take  him  into  the 
hospital.  In  the  end  they  were  forced  to  agree  to  that. 
That  is  a  sample  of  some  of  the  limacy  cases. 

61647.  But  there  is  de  facto  a  very  considerable 
increase  in  Edinburgh? — Yes. 

61648.  You  suggest  as  regards  settlement  that  there  is  Law  of  settle- 
a  need  for  an  alteration  in  the  law  by  which  the  inmate  ment. 

of  a  charitable  institution  acquires  a  settlement  three 
years'  residence  there.  Have  you  considered  how  that  is 
to  be  altered,  because  it  would  require  a  very  exhaustive 
definition  of  what  a  charitable  institution  is,  otherwise 
you  woidd  open  the  door  to  an  immense  amount  of  litiga- 
tion?— A  charitable  institution  is  a  place  wholly  main- 
tained out  of  its  own  benefactions  or  by  charity.  Take 
the  Longmore  Hospital,  where  subscriptions  are  solicited 
from  broad  Scotland  and  patients  are  brought  in  from 
broad  Scotland.  The  doctors  go  round  the  cases  periodi- 
cally, and  they  may  say  to  a  patient :  "  You  have  been 
'  here  a  long  time  ;  some  other  institution  would  suit 
'  you."  They  then  write  to  the  poorhouse  authorities  to 
take  them  into  their  hospital. 

61649.  If  you  isrovide  by  statute  that  there  is  to  be 
this  exemption  applicable  to  charitable  institutions,  do 
you  not  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  schedule  in  the 
Act  what  these  charitable  institutions  are  that  are  to 
have  the  exemption?  Is  not  that  a  great  difficulty  ? — It 
would  not  be  a  large  schedule. 

61650.  You  think  a  schedule  would  be  necessary  to 
prevent  litigation? — I  do  not  think  there  would  be  much 
difficulty  in  interpreting  what  a  charitable  institution  is. 
I  thiidi  a  change  is  absolutely  necessary.  I  may  tell  you 
that  the  parish  of  Edinburgh  is  being  flooded  with  claims 
for  children  sent  to  the  Royal  Asylum  for  the  Blind  to  be 
educated.    Because  they  have  laeeu  in  there  a  certain 
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Mr  James    number  of  years  they  are  held  to  have  acquired  a  settle- 
Kyd.        ment  in  Edinburgh,  althoiigh  they  are  not  separated 
12  June  1907  -^"^  their  parents,  but  are  practically  sent  for  education. 

  61651.  The  same  question  has  arisen  at  the  Orphanage 

Law  of  settle-  -^^  Lanark,  and  also  in  Quarrier's  Homes  ?— Yes. 
ment.  ' 

61652.  {Mr  Booth)  In  speaking  of  desertion,  did  you 


say  that  where  employment  was  easily  got  in  other  towns  Effect  of 
the  desertions  increased  in  numbers? — Yes.  employment 
„    „,      .  ,  .  •     n  desertion. 

61653.  That  is  a  general  impression  .'' — Yes. 

61654.  Does  that  imply  that  in  good  times  there  would 
be  more  desertion  than  in  bad  times  ? — Yes,  especially  in 
shipbuilding  centres. 


The  Very 
Rev.  A.  Canon 
Stuart. 


The  Very  Kev.  A.  Canon  Stuart,  called  and  examined. 


61655.  {Mr  BootJi.)  You  are  administrator  of  R.C. 
Cathedral,  ex-member  of  tlie  Edinburgh  Parish  Council, 
member  of  Edinburgli  Charity  Organisation  Society,  etc., 
etc.  ? — Yes. 

61656.  We  will  take  your  memorandum  as  your  evi- 
dence-in-chief ? — Yes. 


{The  witness  handed  in  the  foUoiving  statement.) 

1.  The  following  are  the  sources  of  my  experience  : — 

Qualifications  {a)  Convener  of  Attendance  Committee  of  Edin- 

of  witness.  burgh  School  Board,  and  Chairman  of  Board  for 

Meetings  with  Defaulting  Parents. 

(&)  Roman  Catholic  Visiting  Chaplain  at  Calton 
Prison,  formerly  of  Hospitals  and  Poorhouse. 

(c)  For  four  years  Member  of  Edinburgh  Parish 
Council  for  St  Giles'  Ward. 

{d)  Member  of  Charity  Organisation  Society, 
Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  Police-aided  Clothing  Society, 
Flora  Stevenson  Committee  for  Feeding  Poor  School 
Children. 

(e)  On  Committee  of  Management  of  Roman 
Catholic  Industrial  School,  Mount  Vernon  Roman 
Catholic  Home  for  Fallen  Women,  and  several 
other  organisations  for  assisting  poor  in  connection 
with  Roman  Catholic  community. 

(/)  Knowledge  of  Edinburgh  for  the  last  twenty- 
four  years. 

Charity  and  Voluntary  Effort. 

2.  In  Edinburgh,  charities  are  very  numerous  and 
wealthy — educational,  medical,  civic,  religious,  with  those 
for  special  purposes,  whose  name  is  legion.  They  operate 
by  relief  (a)  in  money,  say  from  Is.  to  10s.  weekly,  (6)  in 
kind,  i.e.  clothing  of  all  kinds,  from  boots  to  blankets,  and 
food  of  every  description.  The  effects  are  not  proportion- 
ate to  the  efforts  because  of  («)  overlapping,  (6)  shame  on 
part  of  deserving  poor  to  push  their  claims,  (c)  the  machina- 
tions of  the  undeserving,  the  drunkard,  and  the  "  loafer," 
who  by  means  of  cunning  or  clamour  monopolise  a  big 
share  of  the  proceeds. 

3.  Out-relief  being  given  only  to  well-tested  cases,  has 
most  satisfactory  results.  The  public  conscience  does  not 
attach  the  same  stigma  to  it  as  to  poorhouse  relief.  Out- 
relief  recipients  do  imt  lose  their  self-respect,  and  having 
once  surmounted  the  boundary-line  of  pauperism,  neither 
in  themselves  nor  in  their  dependants  do  they  fall  below 
it  again.  Charitable  efforts  to  tide  the  recipients  over  a 
temporary  difficulty,  such  as  tlie  Destitute  Sick,  the 
Samaritan,  the  St  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  other  societies  aim 
at,  have  similar  good  resjilts.  Charity  of  the  free-feeding 
kind,  although  most  necessary  on  account  of  our  present 
conditions,  is  certainly  demoralising.  If  the  dependants  of 
the  drunkard  and  loafer  are  to  be  fed,  there  should  be 
some  power  given  to  those  that  do  it  to  make  these  pests 
mend  their  ways. 

4.  Charity  would  have  better  success  if  the  Poor  Law 
Authorities  would  eliminate  those  that  abuse  it.  Charity  is 
preyed  on  just  now  by — 

(o)  Drunkards  and  their  families. 
(6)  Deserted  wives  and  their  families, 
(c)  Widows  of  unsatisfactory  character,  with  their 
families. 

{d)  Mothers  with  illegitimate  children. 

5.  Charity  rebels  here,  because  it  feels  it  is  powerles^  to 
keep  the  evil  from  spreading.  The  above  list  supplies  a 
large  number  of  the  inmates  of  our  industrial  and 
reformatory  schools,  our  prisons,  our  hospitals  and 
asylums,  and,  finally,  the  worst  wrecks  of  our  poorhouses. 
The  Poor  Law  Authorities  should  have  power  to  apply  a 
drastic  remedy  to  this  spreading  sore.  Just  now  the 
Parish  Council  may  seize  and  imprison  a  deserter,  or  the 


Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  may  manage  Abuse  of 
to  get  a  conviction  against  a  drunkard,  but  what  good  charity, 
follows  ?  The  lazy  offender  spends  a  few  weeks  of  idleness 
in  prison,  better  clothed,  better  fed,  and  better  bedded 
than  his  wretched  dependants  outside.  Our  prison  system 
is  utterly  worthless  in  effecting  any  cure  of  such  cases. 
Outdoor  work,  and  plenty  of  it  and  for  a  lengthened  period, 
will  alone  make  an  impression  on  those  moral  and  physical 
failures. 

6.  As  a  criticism  of  Edinburgh  methods  of  relief,  I 
would  suggest  that,  since  out-relief  is  confessedly  much 
more  satisfactory  than  in-relief,  the  Parish  Council  should 
not  hesitate  to  give  to  all  good  cases  as  much  out-relief  as 
it  would  cost  the  rates  if  they  accepted  indoor  relief. 
Parish  Councils  should  also  deal  more  generously  with 
widows  with  young  children,  becau.se  the  pinch  of  poverty 
may  force  a  mother  to  seek  work  away  from  home  all  day, 
much  to  the  detriment  of  the  proper  upbringing  of  the 
children. 

7.  There  seems  to  be  little  co-operation  between  charities  Extent  of 
and  Parish  Council.    There  might  be  much  more,  especi-  co-operation 
ally  in  above-mentioned  categories  of  cases.    Recipients  in  between  Poor 
those  cases,  when  parish  suspects  a  danger  of  abuse  of  Law  and 
out-relief,  might  have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  whilst  they  charity. 

are  taken  in  hand  and  supervised  by  some  charity. 

8.  There  is  no  possibility  of  substituting  charity  for 
out-relief. 

Friendly,  Co-operative,  etc.,  Societies. 

9.  Members  of  friendly  and  benefit  societies  are  almost  Friendly  and 
unknown  amongst  the  recipients  of  charity  or  Poor  Law  benefit 
relief.    The  pensio7iing  of  those  who  had  been  a  certain  societies, 
number  of  years  in  such  societies  would  do  more  than 
anything  I  can  think  of   towards  lessening   the  social 

problem  of  poverty  and  distress. 

Poor  Law  Administration. 

10.  The  difficulty  of  properly  housing  the  poor  is  a  Housing  of 
serious  one  in  Edinburgh  for  health  and  morality.    Large  poor, 
tenements  and  doses  have  from  ten   to  thirty  families 
huddled  together.    The  surroundings  of  the  young  are  not 

good  for  their  physical  development,  and  render  almost 
impossible  their  moral  well-being.  During  the  last  decade 
the  worst  of  all  modern  social  conditions  has  appeared,  and 
is  known  here  as  that  of  "  furnished  apartments."  Some- 
one rents  or  buys  a  tenement  or  stair,  and  after  jjutting 
into  the  different  rooms  a  few  sticks  of  furniture,  lets  these 
to  all  and  sundry  per  night  at,  for  the  poor,  a  most  ex- 
orbitant figure.  Industrial  depression  is  not  uncommon, 
although  not  of  such  magnitude  as  elsewhere. 

11.  The  administration  of  Poor  Law  is  by  out-relief  to  Ins-and-outs.' 
good  cases  and  by  "offering  house"  to  doubtful  or  bad 

cases.  This  test  is  not  satisfactory.  It  does  not  lessen  the 
numbers  of  worthless  applicants  who  form  an  army  of  i'ns 
and  outs,  and  who  consume  the  largest  portion  of  in-relief. 
The  law  does  not  seem  to  give  sufficient  power  to  deal  with 
these,  who  pass  not  a  bad  time  between  prison,  hospital, 
and  workhouse.  The  test  is  dangerous  when  applied  to 
doubtful  cases,  many  of  whom  pass  a  half-starved  existence 
rather  than  accept  in-relief.  If  they  have  homes,  these 
become  broken  up,  never  to  be  recovered.  If  there  are 
children,  these  are  driven  from  pillar  to  post,  until  they 
merge  into  the  criminal  or  diseased  class.  Immense  good 
is  done  by  boarding  out  pauper  children.  It  is  a  matter  of 
regret  that  this  boon  could  not  be  extended  to  many 
children  whose  parents  refuse  in-relief,  and  are  totally 
neglectful  of  their  parental  responsibilities.  This  seems 
impossible  till  jjower  is  had  to  compel  parents  to  discharge 
their  duties,  and  be  the  means,  at  laige  or  under  control,  of 
earning  sufficient  support  for  their  offsi^ring. 


Boarded-out 
pauper 
children. 


12.  Outdoor  relief  is  so  superior  to  indoor  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  extend  the  former,  whilst  recourse 


Advantage  of' 
outdoor  over 
indoor  relief. 
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vantage  of  should  be  had  to  the  latter  only  as  a  last  resouice.  Giving 
.loor  over  indoor  relief  to  children  from  7  to  14  years  of  age  is  ruinous 
loor  relief,    of  all  hoj^e  of  future  well-doing. 

13.  The  following  are  the  classes  of  persons  that  apply 
for  relief : — 

(ft)  Families  that  are  deprived  of  the  bread- 
winner through  sickness  or  death.  (6)  Individuals 
unable  to  sujjport  themselves  through  causes  of  age 
and  infirmity.  And  (c)  those  who  are  the  victims 
of  their  own  folly. 

14.  Putting  aside  the  cases  referred  to  in  sections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  the  preceding  paragraph,  80  to  90  per  cent,  of 
pauperism  is  due,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  drink. 

15.  The  Parish  Council  is  composed  of  a  body  of 
excellent  public-spirited  citizens,  anxious  to  administer  the 
law  for  the  welfare  of  the  community.  There  may  be  a 
danger  at  times  in  striving  to  save  the  rates  instead  of 
taking  a  wider  outlook  and  laying  plans,  not  merely  to 
bridge  over  the  evils  of  the  social  problem,  but  to  lessen,  if 
not  to  entirely  eradicate  them. 

16.  To  give  a  claim  to  able-bodied  persons  to  relief  is  a 
most  dangerous  responsibility.  To  give  such  a  claim  to 
members  of  a  fiiendly  or  benefit  society  would  work  for 
good.  They  would  be  tided  over  their  day  of  trial,  and 
there  could  be  no  risk  of  abuse.  The  charities  could  meet 
this  difficulty  through  co-operation  with  the  Parish  Council, 
especially  if  their  funds  were  better  guarded  from  the 
rapacity  of  the  nndeserving,  and  greater  generosity  from 
the  parish  to  the  deserving  applicants. 

17.  The  following  are  some  of  the  reforms  suggested  by 
m^  experience  : — 

(a)  Recipieuts  with  out-relief  should  retain  that 
wherever  they  may  choose  to  live. 

(b)  Parish  Councils  should  have  power  of 
restraint  over  certain  classes  of  ins  and  outs,  and  also 
power  to  pursue  everywhere  and  with  utmost 
expedition  those  neglecting  to  supjiort  dejjendants. 
A  defaulter  of  above  description  should  be  seized  by 
police  anywhere  in  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland. 

61657.  (Mr  Booth.)  I  do  not  think  we  shall  need  to 
trouble  you  with  very  many  questions.  You  have  a  very 
considerable  and  long  experience  with  regard  to  matters 
of  charitable  organisation  of  one  kind  or  another  con- 
nected mainly  with  your  own  body  ? — Yes. 

61658.  In  i^aiagraph  3  j'oii  si^eak  of  the  influence  of 
out-relief,  and  you  say  that  the  recipients  do  not  lose 
their  self-respect  ? — That  is  so. 

61659.  The  recipients  of  out-relief  are  the  immense 
majority  of  those  who  do  receive  poor  relief  in  iScotland, 
being  something  like  90  jier  cent.  ? — Yes. 

61660.  So  the  number  of  those  who  receive  poor 
relief  and  who  do  lose  their  self-resi>ect  is  veiy  small  ? — 
I  mean  those  who  go  to  tlie  poorhouse. 

61661.  They  are  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  ?  — That  is  so. 

61662.  What  do  you  mean  exactly  by  "  Having  once 
'  surmounted  the  boimdary  line  of  pauperism,  neither  in 
'  themselves  nor  in  their  dependants  do  they  fall  below 
'  it  again  "  ?  Do  you  mean  that  those  that  receive  out- 
door relief  do  not  fall  ? — I  mean  that  where  they  have 
been  heljied  by  this  outdoor  relief  very  soon  one  of  the 
members  of  the  family  may  become  self-supporting,  and 
then  as  a  rule  they  do  not  fall  back  on  tlie  I'ates  ;  wliereas 
if  they  have  to  go  into  the  poorhouse,  when  they  come 
out  again  they  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  get  on  their  legs 
at  all,  and  they  go  back  to  the  poorhouse. 

61663.  Not  only  is  their  self-respect  not  lost,  but  they 
retain  the  chance  of  a  complete  recoveiy  and  usually 
avail  themselves  of  it  ? — That  is  what  I  mean. 

61664.  You  say  that  charity  would  have  better  success 
if  the  Poor  I^aw  authorities  would  eliminate  those  that 
abuse  it.  I  suj^pose  that  would  be  done  by  indoor  relief, 
— those  that  abuse  charity  would  be  those  that  abuse 
outdoor  relief  also  ? — Yes. 

61665.  So  what  you  want  is  a  more  efficient  use  of  the 
indoor  relief  in  getting  rid  of  the  worst  class  ? — Yes. 

61666.  Both  charity  and  outdoor  relief  would  be  more 
effective  if  that  class  were  removed  ? — Yes. 

61667.  You  suggest  that  there  should  be  some  drastic 
remedy.    Would  that  include  detention? — Yes. 


ention  of 
and- outs. 


61668.  It  would  have  to  be  something  different  from     ?'^e  V'ery 

the  prison  ? — Yes,  as  the  prison  is  administered  just  now.  ^ev.  A.  Canon 

Stuart. 

61669.  Do  you  mean  some  institution  or  series  of   : 

institutions  for  tliat  purpose? — Yes.    What  I  mean  is  12Junel907. 
this  :  the  present  prison  system  is  useless.    They  are  put  Detention  of 
in  there  for  a  short  time  of  detention,  and  it  only  gives  ins-and-outs. 
them  time  to  recover  and  gain  greater  strength  to  begin 

their  career  again.  Now  there  should  be  a  longer  period 
of  detention,  and  they  should  have  employment  that 
would  be  remunerative  in  some  way. 

61670.  So  you  would  extend  the  Poor  Law  institutions 
in  a  wa}'  that  they  would  deal  efficiently  with  that  class 
by  detention  ? — Yes. 

61671.  And  make  it  to  some  extent  educational? — 
Yes,  and  remunerative. 

61672.  And  also  fit  them  to  gain  their  living  outside 
again  ? — Yes. 

61673.  Then   you    speak   of    co-operation   between  Co-operation 
charities  and  the  Poor  Law,  and  you  think  there  might  be  between  Poor 
co-operation  especially  in  the  above-mentioned  categories  Law  and 

of  cases  ;  that  is,  in  regai'd  to  those  wlio  should  not  be  *^  ^' 
relieved  ? — Yes,  and  also  in  regard  to  some  that  are  not 
being  relieved  just  now,  but  who  might  be  relieved.  I 
feel  very  strongly  in  some  cases  of  doubtful  characters. 
For  example,  the  Parish  Council  is  not  willing  to  give 
relief  unless  there  is  a  good  character.  Charity  takes  up 
a  family  and  tries  to  benefit  it,  and  it  appeals  to  the  Parish 
Coimcil  to  give  relief.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  Parish 
Coimcil  do  not  co-operate  in  these  cases. 

61674.  That  is  to  say,  doubtful  cases  that  are  not  so 
bad,  and  which  are  still  hopeful,  you  would  wish  charity 
to  take  over  so  that  they  would  get  charitable  relief 
instead  of  indoor  relief  ? — Yes.  Take  for  example 
widows  who  have  perhaps  misbehaved  themselves  by 
taking  drink  occasionally.  It  is  veiy  seldom  that  these 
will  get  relief  from  the  parish,  and  consequently  they 
have  to  get  some  sort  of  outdoor  relief.  What  I  mean 
by  co-operation  is  that  a  charity  is  generally  ready  to 
take  up  those  cases. 

61675.  And  save  them  fi"om  the  demoralisation  of  the 
indoor  relief  ? — Yes,  but  it  cannot  do  that  miless  they 
get  some  outdoor  relief  fi'om  Parish. 

61676.  In  the  main,  the  co-operatjon  would  be  by 
handing  over  to  the  Poor  Law  the  cases  which  charity 
could  not  deal  with  satisfactorily  ? — Yes. 

61677.  (Miss  Hill.)  You  say  there  seems  to  be  little  co- 
operation between  charties  and  the  Parish  Council.  Do 
charities  approach  the  Parish  Council  ? — Yes,  occasionally 
they  recommend  cases  to  the  Parish  Council. 

61678.  But  do  they  endeavour  to  secure  a  co-operation 
and  fail  ?  Is  there  any  exchange  of  lists  ?  Are  the  lists 
of  those  receiving  outdoor  relief  open  to  the  charitable 
people,  and  vice  versa? — The  lists  of  those  receiving 
charities  are  not  open  to  the  Parish  Council. 

61679.  Do  you  think  they  should  be  ? — I  would  not  be 
prepared  to  say  that  they  should  be. 

61680.  What  further  co-operation  would  you  desire? 
— The  co-operation  I  would  wish  would  be  this,  that  as 
the  charity  people  know  the  cases  verj'  well — they  are 
moving  about  the  citj'  and  they  have  cases  that  they 
recommend  to  the  Parish  Council, — I  think  that,  even  if 
the  Parish  Council  had  something  against  them,  still  they 
might  give  assistance  to  see  how  the  charity  would  work 
them  out.  That  is  the  kind  of  co-operation  which  I  think; 
would  be  specially  useful. 

61681.  They  should  waive  their  usual  rules  or  dis- 
continue their  practice  in  order  to  give  an  opportunity 
for  some  effort  at  reformation  ? — Yes. 

61682.  You  don't  thirds  that  would  be  better  done  by 
the  charities  themselves  ?  It  seems  to  lie  within  their 
province,  does  it  not  ? — No  particular  charity  can  do  that 
altogether  just  now.  They  can  only  give  a  small  dole, 
and  it  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  any  case  going. 

61683.  Does  it  not  amormt  to  this,  that  the  charities 
need  to  re-organise  themselves  ? — Yes,  and  I  think  it  is 
impossible. 

61684.  You  say  that  giving  indoor  relief  to  children 
from  seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age  is  ruinous  of  all  hope 
of  future  well-doing.    Is  that  your  experience  ? — What  I 
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mean  by  that  is  keeping  children  in  the  poorliouse  for  anj^ 
length  of  time  at  aU.    I  think  it  is  veiy  wrong. 

61685.  {Professor  Smart.)  In  paragraph  16  do  you 
mean  to  say  that  a  destitute  person,  able-bodied,  belonging 
to  a  friendly  society,  should  have  a  claim  for  relief? — I 
believe  it  would  be  a  very  excellent  thing. 

61686.  That  is  a  new  idea? — I  put  that  down  because 
I  lielieve  there  would  be  no  fear  of  abuse  at  all.  It 
would  be  proof  positive  that  the  person  was  not  abusing 
the  charity  if  they  had  been  for  so  many  years  in  a 
benefit  society. 

61687.  Even  if  they  had  lapsed  ?— No,  I  would  not  say 
that.  You  would  require  to  inqixire  into  the  causes  of  the 
lapsing. 

61688.  You  are  strong  in  general  against  gi'anting 
relief  to  the  able-bodied  ? — Yes. 

61689.  (Mr  Phelps.)  Your  idea  of  co-operation  is  that 
the  two  sources  of  relief  sliould  combine  to  relieve  the 
people  ? — Yes. 

61690.  Have  you  ever  thought  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  make  definite  splieres  in  which  the  two  shoidd 
work  independently? — No.  I  don't  think  it  would  be 
possible  to  draw  different  spheres. 

61691.  Do  you,  in  administering  charitable  funds, 
assist  cases  permanently  ? — Very  few  of  the  charities  do. 
Most  of  the  best  charities  that  we  have  are  for  temporary 
relief.  I  do  believe  that  charities  might  do  more  in  that 
respect  if  the  burden  of  siipporting  a  few  others  that  are 
preying  upon  them  and  a  few  permanent  cases  were 
taken  away  from  them. 

61692.  In  the  case  of  the  administration  by  the  Poor 
Law  authorities,  do  they  attach  much  importance  to  the 
distinction  between  the  deserving  and  the  undeserving? 
— Yes,  I  think  so. 

61693.  Could  you  give  any  definition  of  desei-ving  for 
purposes  of  cliarity? — No.  The  charities  consider  the 
actual  condition  of  the  person,  and  they  know  perfectly 
well  that  they  are  undeserving,  and  yet,  on  account  of 
their  actual  condition  of  half  starvation,  they  have  to  give 
them  something. 

61694.  Do  they  as  a  rule  look  forward  or  backwards  ? 
— Charities  ? 

61695.  Yes  ? — They  look  forward  as  a  rule. 

61696.  They  would  take  hold  of  the  hopeful  elements 
in  the  case  rather  than  the  past  record  ? — Yes,  and  they 
would  expect  sometliing  good  in  the  future. 

61697.  In  the  cases  you  describe,  temporary  assistance 
is  not  often  of  much  avail  ? — I  think  it  is  of  great  avail. 

61698.  In  the  cases  you  have  described  of  people  half- 
starved,  and  so  forth  ? — Yes,  even  in  tliose  cases. 

61699.  The  charitable  institution  must  look  forward  to 
a  prolonged  treatment  of  the  cases  ? — Not  always.  They 
enable  them  to  pass  over  this  ])eriod,  and  then  they  are 
able  to  go  on  by  themselves.  They  help  them  when  they 
are  out  of  work,  for  example,  or  suffering  from  sickness. 

61700.  Do  you  think  that  the  funds  of  charity  are 
sufficient  to  deal  with  that  class  of  case  ? — Yes,  if  they 
were  properly  organised. 

61701.  Do  you  see  any  chance  of  organisation  coming 
about  in  Edinburgh  ? — I  am  not  very  hopeful. 

61702.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  many  ciiildren 
are  kept  for  long  periods  within  the  poorhouse  ? — Yes. 

61703.  Do  you  know  what  the  rale  in  the  poorhouse  is 
as  to  that? — I  am  not  very  sure,  but  I  know  from 
practical  experience  tliat  the  cluldren  chiefly  referred  to 
here  are  those  tliat  go  witli  their  parents  to  the  poorhouse, 
and  they  are  not  boarded  out  or  taken  away  from  those 
parents,  although  they  are  not  very  proper  guardians  for 
them,  imtil  they  have  been  a  long  time  in  the  poorhouse. 
Although  tlie  Parish  Coimcil  is  inclined  to  take  children 
and  board  them  out,  the  parent  goes  out  and  in  and  takes 
away  the  opportmiity  from  tlie  Parish  Council  of  doing  it. 
I  liave  known  many  concrete  cases  where  tlie  Parish 
Council  saw  that  the  parents  should  not  be  entrusted  with 
their  child  at  all — say  where  the  mother  was  a  dranken 
person.  We  were  quite  willing  to  board  this  child  out, 
but  the  mother  would  only  stay  a  week  or  two  in  the 
poorhouse,  and  before  we  could  get  it  arranged  she  had 
gone. 


61704.  The  only  children  that  are  kept  in  for  any  Children  of 
length  of  time  are  the  children  of  the  ins-and-outs  ? —  ins  and-outs 
Yes. 

61705.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  the 
Parish  Council  should  relieve  those  ins-and-outs  of  their 
children  ? — They  ought  not  to  allow  these  ins-and-outs  to 
go  on  as  they  are  doing  just  now.  If  they  do  relieve 
them,  then  they  should  have  some  means  of  seizing  upon 
them  and  preventing  them  being  a  pest  to  the  commrmity. 

61706.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  a 
woman  could  go  into  a  poorhouse  and  leave  her  children 
and  then  come  out  again  ? — No. 

61707.  How  do  you  propose  to  deal  with  that  difficulty  ? 
— Get  power  to  detain  that  woman. 

61708.  Are  you  prepared  to  ask  compulsory  powers  to  Powers  of 
detain  all  the  people  who  come  out  and  in  of  the  poor-  detention  of 
house  ?— Not  aU  ;  but  I  would  ask  it  in  regard  to  those  ins-and-onts 
that  cannot  be  trusted  to  go  outside. 

61709.  For  what  length  of  time  would  you  want  to 
detain  them  ? — I  would  give  them  an  opportunity  of  mend- 
ing, and  if  they  did  not  mend  I  woidd  wish  to  have  power 
to  bring  them  back  again. 

61710.  If  a  woman  comes  in  and  is  of  dranken  habits, 
and  she  is  kept  in  compulsorily  for,  say,  a  year,  then  at 
the  end  of  that  year  she  could  go  out  and  would  take  her 
children  with  her  ? — Yes. 

61711.  And  if  she  proved  unworthy,  you  think  power 
should  be  given  to  bring  her  back  again  and  confine  her  ? 
—Yes. 

61712.  Do  you  think  public  opinion  would  support  you  Children  of 
in  that  ? — I  think  it  would.  Public  opinion  is  very  strong  ins-and-out 
that,  whatever  the  parents  are,  certainly  the  children 

must  not  be  allowed  to  be  trampled  on  as  they  are  just 
now. 

61713.  You  see  the  difficulty  on  the  other  side  ?  Are 
you  prepared  to  say  that  you  would  imprison,  practically 
for  life,  unworthy  parents  ? — No,  not  for  life. 

61714.  It  would  almost  come  to  that? — Until  they  had 
reformed. 

61715.  You  can  only  test  them  by  giving  them  liberty  ? 
— Yes,  after  a  certain  period  of  probation. 

61716.  Would  you  entrast  them  with  their  children 
again  ? — Not  as  a  rale,  but  there  might  be  cases  in  which 
you  woxild  do  so. 

61717.  Woirld  there  not  be  a  fear  that  the  parents 
would  disappear  when  they  came  out,  and  leave  their 
children  on  the  hands  of  the  public  to  take  care  of? — 
There  would  be  that  danger. 

61718.  Do  you  not  think  that  in  a  great  many  cases  the 
presence  of  the  children  is  a  great  safeguard? — To  the 
parents  ? 

61719.  Yes? — No,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that. 

61720.  Would  you  not  say  that  it  keeps  a  great  many 
people  from  becoming  worse  than  they  are  ? — You  cannot 
say  that  with  regard  to  a  certain  class  with  which  we  are 
chiefly  concerned. 

61721.  Do  you  think  that  the  class  of  people  who  are 
taking  their  children  about  in  that  way  is  a  large  one  ? — 
No,  not  very  large. 

61722.  Where  wonld  people  of  that  stamp  generally 
live  ? — In  furnished  apartments,  as  a  ru.le. 

61723.  Would  the  education  authorities  look  after  their 
children  ? — No ;  the  education  authorities,  as  soon  as 
they  discover  that  the  children  are  in  their  district,  insist 
on  the  children  going  to  school. 

61724.  And  they  would  be  going  home  to  their  un- 
desirable homes  after  school  ? — Yes. 

61725.  I  don't  think  you  have  any  powers  of  adoption 
by  the  Parish  Council  in  Scotland  ? — I  don't  know  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "  adoption." 

61726.  In  England  a  board  of  guardians  can  adopt 
children  and  forbid  the  parents  liaving  access  to  them. 
Would  you  like  to  see  that  in  Scotland  ?  —Yes. 

61727.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
evil? — I  could  not  say.  It  would  depend  on  how  the 
power  was  exercised. 

61728.  In  England  it  is  not  very  fi-equently  done ;  it 
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is  only  done  in  extreme  cases  of  proved  immorality,  or 
something  of  that  kind.  You  thini  that  something  of 
that  kind  woidd  be  desirable  in  Scotland  ? — Yes.  In 
going  over  the  liistoiy  of  the  children  in  the  day  industrial 
school,  we  find  that  tliey  are  nearly  all  from  homes  that 
are  utterly  unfit,  and  we  find  we  spend  money  without 
getting  any  proper  benefit  from  it,  because  so  long  as 
they  go  to  those  unfit  homes  we  cannot  better  their  con- 
dition in  any  way.  The  consequence  is  that  when  they 
reach  the  age  of  fourteen  and  are  beyond  our  control,  they 
nearly  all  turn  out  badly.    These  are  the  cases  I  refer  to. 

61729.  Many  of  them  are  cases  that  would  not  come 
under  the  Poor  Law  ? — Scarcely  any  of  them  would,  and 
yet  these  children  are  nearly  all  suffering,  some  of  them 
from  want  of  food.  Of  course  they  are  all  siiffering  from 
moral  degradation,  because  they  go  home  and  spend  the 
night  in  awfid  surroimdings. 

61730.  Which  do  you  think  is  the  proper  authority  to 
deal  with  these  children? — I  think  it  is  the  Parish 
Council,  and  not  the  School  Board. 

61731.  The  Parish  Council  can  scarcely  interfere 
unless  the  parents  make  themselves  paupers  ? — That  is 
so. 

61732.  That  is  a  different  class  from  what  we  started 
with  ? — A  certain  percentage  are  in  the  poorhouse  one 
month  and  out  another  mouth. 

61733.  (il/r  Booth.)  But  most  of  them  get  into  the 
house  sooner  or  later? — Yes,  or  into  the  prison. 

61734.  (Mr  Phelps.)  Pauperism  is  not  the  salient  point 
in  this  class  of  cases  :  it  is  moral  degradation  ? — Yes,  that 
is  so. 

61735.  Do  you  see  your  way,  or  do  you  think  it  is 
wise,  to  bring  them  under  the  Parish  Council  rather  tlian 
under  the  education  authority? — The  education  authority 
can  do  veiy  little ;  they  have  no  power. 

61736.  Would  you  be  glad  to  see  the  education 
authority  authorised  to  have  industrial  schools  wliere  the 
children  should  lodge  ? — No,  I  woidd  rather  see  the 
police  authorities  and  others  developing  the  industrial 
schools  that  we  have. 

61737.  Would  you  bring  the  parents  before  the 
magistrate  as  being  imqualified  to  take  care  of  your 
children,  and  woidd  you  take  their  children  away  from 
them  ? — Yes.  We  have  great  difficidty  in  getting  con- 
victions. There  is  a  dispi;te  at  present  between  the 
Treasury  and  tlie  local  authorities.  The  local  authorities 
won't  pay  the  industrial  schools  what  they  wish,  and  the 
Treasuiy  think  they  should  pay,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  a  great  nundjer  of  children  have  been  veiy  much 
neglected  througli  the  city.  The  foimders  of  the  day 
industrial  school  only  intended  it  for  truants,  and  not  for 
children  who  have  liomes  that  are  unfit  for  them. 

61738.  (Mr  Gardiner.)  Could  you  put  in  a  statement 
showing  the  results  of  treatment  in  the  different  indus- 
trial schools  ?  You  keep  records  ? — Yes.  I  don't  know 
that  they  are  sufficient  to  put  in  hei'e.  I  have  the  super- 
intendent's report.  She  declared  to  me  that  of  those  in 
the  school  there  were  about  90  per  cent,  that  had  homes 
that  were  not  fit. 

61739.  But  I  want  to  get  at  the  subsequent  career 
of  those  children  after  they  have  ceased  attending  that 
school.  I  heard  the  opposite  statement  the  other  day  to 
the  effect  that  the  children  turned  out  very  well  ? — I  can 
give  that,  as  we  have  been  called  in  question  by  the 
Government  because  the  children  have  turned  out  so 
badly.  The  Government  want  us  to  have  a  committee 
to  watch  them  after  they  leave  school. 

61740.  In  paragraph  10  you  have  a  good  deal  to  say 
about  furnished  apartments.  Have  you  any  recommen- 
dations to  make  as  to  their  regidation  ? — I  see  the  evil, 
but  I  don't  see  the  cure. 

61741.  You  have  not  studied  what  has  been  done  in 
certain  tovms  in  England  ? — The  difficulty  here  is  that 
house  rents  are  so  veiy  liigh  that  it  seems  very  difficult. 

61742.  But  so  they  are  in  London.  Certain  efforts 
have  been  made  in  London  and  elsewhere  to  deal  with 
this  question.  Do  you  know  about  what  has  been  done 
there  ? — No. 

61743.  Have  you  had  any  experience,  and  would  you 
give  us  what  the  results  are,  of  workhouse  life  on  in- 


mates ?    Supposing  a  person  comes  into  the  poorhouse     The  Very 
for  six  months  or  two  years  :  when  they  come  out,  are  Rev.  A.  Canon 
they  more  likely  or  less  likely  to  be  able  to  lead  an  Stuart. 
in<Iependent  life? — I  woidd  emphatically  say  that  they  12 June  1907. 
are  less  likely.   

61744.  In  your  opinion,  the  result  of  workliouse  life  workhou&e 
on  inmates  is  a  fiirther  degradation? — Yes,  I  am  quite  life  on 
prepared  to  state  that  from  my  experience.  inmates  and 

61745.  Have  you  any  remedy  to  offer?— It   wotdd  ,. 

,   ,  n  1     -PI  classincation. 

help  II  they  were  better  classified. 

61746.  How  woidd  you  wish  them  classified — by  in- 
stitutions, or  in  what  way? — A  little  could  be  done  in 
the  workhouses  as  they  are  just  now  in  the  way  of 
classification. 

61747.  Would  that  be  sufficient  in  your  view? — No,  I 
don't  think  so. 

61748.  Money  is  being  taken  out  of  ratepayers' 
jiockets,  and  the  residt  is  a  still  further  degradation  of 
those  who  accept  this  treatment  ? — I  don't  say  that  that 
applies  to  a  large  number,  because  my  experience  is  that 
most  of  those  tliat  go  to  the  poorhouse  are  so  low  that 
they  cannot  become  lower,  but  there  is  a  small  pei'cent- 
age  of  good  people  that  require  to  have  recourse  to  the 
poorhouse. 

61749.  It  is  very  serious,  because  we  are  told  that  the 
number  of  indoor  poor  is  tending  to  increase  very  much, 
and  therefore  there  will  be  an  increasing  number  of 
people  who  will  be  degraded  by  the  woi-khouse.  You 
have  not  thought  out  any  scheme  ? — No. 

61750.  (Mr  Loch.)  Nevertheless,  you  look  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  indoor  test  with  a  view  of  dividing  the  line 
of  those  who,  you  say,  shoidd  not  receive  relief  from 
charity? — Yes,  I  believe  in  the  test. 

61751.  And,  therefore,  is  it  not  almost  indispensable 
that  there  should  be  some  solution  of  the  poorhouse 
question  if  it  is  working  ill,  because  it  is  in  the  critical 
case  that  the  test  woidd  be  applied  ? — Yes,  but  of  course 
I  would  like  the  test  to  be  not  so  strictly  applied  as  it  is 
just  now. 

61752.  Might  we  not  consider  what  the  nature  of  the  Operation  of 
test  is  ?    The  test,  as  I  understand  it,  may  be  simply  poorhouse 
the  giving  of  a  certain  extra  amount  of  work  to  people  in  test. 

the  poorhouse  and  depriving  them  of  the  privilege  of 
going  out  once  a  week  and  so  on.  Have  you  in  any  way 
inquired  as  to  wliether  any  difference  coidd  be  made  in 
the  test  with  a  view  of  meeting  the  difficulty  ? — I  agree 
in  the  test  being  ajiplied  to  people  that  have  not  got  a 
home,  but  I  do  tliink  tliat  the  test  operates  very  wrong- 
fully when  it  means  the  destraction  of  a  home.  Take 
tlie  case  of  a  woman  with  four  or  five  children,  and 
slie  applies  to  tlie  Parish  Council  for  relief.  She  gets 
the  poorliouse  as  a  test,  and  if  she  accepts  that,  then  to 
my  mind  she  and  her  family  are  almost  ruined  for  life. 

61753.  Do  you  find  that  it  is  often  applied  to  women 
with  children  ? — Yes,  veiy  often. 

61754.  Under  what  circumstances — desertion  by  the 
husband  ? — That  is  one.  If  the  husband  lias  died  and 
the  wife  has  come  under  some  police  conviction  or  some 
such  stain,  then  they  will  offer  the  house. 

61755.  In  every  case? — No,  they  will  offer  the  house 
if  there  is  any  fear  of  abuse  of  the  outdoor  relief. 

61756.  The  desire  is  a  desire  for  justice  after  all, 
which  they  wish  to  satisfy  ? — Yes. 

61757.  Can  you  suggest  any  other  way  of  dealing 
with  that  class  of  case  ? — I  think  that  those  who  have 
homes  should  get  outdoor  relief  until  they  reaUy  abuse 
it.    There  should  be  some  supervision  over  them. 

61758.  The  supervision  as  now  worked  is  not  i^recise 
enough  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is. 

61759.  The  staff  is  large  enough  to  take  an  individual 
case  and  watch  it  so  closely  as  that  ? — It  does  not  require 
such  veiy  close  watching.  They  will  readily  tell  on  each 
other.    I  don't  think  there  is  much  abuse  of  out-relief. 

61760.  So  you  think  there  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Parish  Council  power  to  control  that  if  they  desired  to 
do  so  ? — Yes,  to  a  certain  extent. 

61761.  You  made  a  suggestion  in  regard  to  one  class  Co-operation 
of  case  in  which  there  was  doubt  as  to  drink  and  matters  of  charity  and 
of  that  kind,  that  the  Parish  Council  might  give  outdoor  Poor  Law. 
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Tlie  Very  relief,  as  it  were,  conditionally,  and  you  suggested  that 
Rev.  A.  Canon  the  authority  that  might  see  to  that  condition  being 

StuaH.      fulfilled  woiild  be  a  charitable  authority  ?— Yes. 
12  June  1907.     61762.  Have  you  found   practically  that  reform  is 
Co  operation    produced  by  this  kind  of  sujiei-vision  in  conjunction  with 
of  charity  and       Poor  Law  ? — I  have  never  seen  it  exercised  in  con- 
Poor  Law.       junction  with  the  Poor  Law. 

61763.  Do  you  find  practically  in  charitable  work  that 
the  influence  of  the  visitors  is  strong  enough  to  produce 
reform  ? — Yes,  in  many  cases. 

61764.  If  that  is  so,  may  we  take  the  next  step  ? 
namely,  that  if  the  money  is  forthcoming  (which  we  will 
take  for  granted),  charities  combined  might  be  a  kind  of 
bastion  outside  the  Poor  Law,  and  keep  a  good  many 
cases  off? — Yes. 

61765.  IE  that  is  so,  does  it  not  seem  as  if  it  was  the 
essence  of  the  question  so  that  we  should  be  bound  to 
give  an  answer  to  it ;  it  is  almost  at  the  essence  of  the 
question  if  we  want  to  depauperise  the  people  and  get 
them  temperate  and  strong? — Yes. 

61766.  Wovild  it  be  desirable,  do  you  think,  that 
charities  associated  in  some  form,  or  separately,  should 
have  a  kind  of  recognition  or  status,  being  left  voluntary 
on  the  understanding  that  they  took  a  definite  part  in 
the  treatment  of  the  poor  and  so  fidfilled  a  ptii-pose  for 
the  community  which  now  they  fail  to  fulfil  owing  to 
their  efforts  being  so  spasmodic  ? — I  think  that  would 
meet  my  view,  and  a  great  deal  of  good  woidd  come 
fi'om  it. 

61767.  fl  there  were  that  opening  for  systematic  work, 
there  would  be  an  inducement  for  the  charities  to  follow  ? 
— I  am  afi'aid  the  chai'ities  will  never  associate  properly 
together. 

61768.  Do  you  think  we  coidd  take  this  step,  that  first 
of  all  every  charity  might  be  inspected  by  some  officer  ? 
Do  you  agree  that  serving  the  State  it  might  be  open  to 
the  State  to  insure  that  their  accounts  were  properly  kept 
and  so  on  ? — I  am  afraid  there  are  some  charities  which 
would  not  wish  even  that.  They  want  everything  done 
in  secret,  and  a  certain  amount  of  publicity  dries  up 
certain  charities.  They  do  not  wish  it  to  be  known 
what  they  have  given,  and  to  whom  their  charity  has 
been  given. 

61769.  But  there  miglit  be  charities  that  would  let 
their  accotmts  be  known? — Yes,  I  think  every  charity 
would  let  their  accounts  be  known. 

61770.  Then  there  are  many  homes  for  children ;  do 
you  think  it  would  be  right  that  these  charities  should 
allow  their  homes  to  be  visited  by  some  competent 
officer? — Yes. 

61771.  Then  we  come  to  the  third  point.  There  are 
a  great  many  mortifications  of  various  sorts,  many  of 
which  are  out  of  date ;  would  you  see  any  difficulty  in 
this,  that  these  might,  under  statute,  be  joined  for  a 
common  purpose  for  the  common  good  ? — I  quite  agree. 

61772.  If  that  were  done  and  they  were  somehow 
associated  with  the  municipality,  do  you  think  there 
woirld  grow  up  a  centre  whicli  would  have  an  attractive 
force  and  bring  others  together  by  degrees  ? — I  believe 
that. 

61773.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  now  about 
individual  cases.  You  referred  to  the  day  industrial 
schools.  Have  you  found  that  good  results  have  followed 
when  an  individual  case  is  taken  iip  and  visited,  the  child 
being  at  the  industrial  school? — We  have  never  done 
that.  We  are  ordei-ed  to  do  that  now,  and  we  are  arrang- 
ing a  committee  to  do  it. 
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61774.  Do  you  think  that  the  sanitary  officer  could  not 
do  very  much  more  in  insuring  that  the  houses  and 
stairs  were  clean  ? — I  believe  he  could. 

61775.  Is  there  any  form  of  notification  by  wliich  the 
sanitaiy  inspector's  attention  is  called  to  these  matters  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  any  citizen  can  caU  their  attention  to 
them. 

61776.  But  do  they?— No. 

61777.  If  you  had  a  visitor,  then  that  visitor  might  do 
it?— Yes. 

61778.  With  regard  to  the  management  of  children 
and  matters  of  tliat  kind,  is  it  not  possible  to  bring  some 


influence  to  bear  on  tlie  home  by  having  someone  going 
there  as  a  visitor  ? — Yes. 

61779.  Speaking  for  your  own  people,  as  it  were,  do 
you  think  they  could  rise  to  a  higher  level  of  intervention 
in  these  cases,  because,  after  all,  it  is  a  matter  of  training 
in  doing  this  work  ? — Yes. 

61780.  Do  they  think  of  it  now?— Yes.  They  aU 
confess  that  it  is  something  that  is  not  done  jxist  now. 

61781.  Taking  Edinburgh,  do  you  think  we  might  by 
degrees  look  forward  to  the  various  parties  which  now 
differ  and  stand  aloof  coming  together  and  becoming 
trained  ? — I  am  hopeful  of  something  coming  from  the 
charitable  organisation.  I  think  that  something  similar 
to  what  you  say  might  come  as  the  outcome  of  their 
working. 

61782.  Is  there  an  agreement  that  that  is  what  is 
desirable? — Yes.  There  is  a  general  agreement  about 
it,  ljut  not  about  the  metliods  of  bringing  it  about. 

61783.  You, 
tention  ? — Yes. 

61784.  Have  you  actually  seen  the  effects  of  detention 
on  individual  cases  ? — Yes  ;  I  am  a  chaplain  of  the  gaol. 

61785.  Do  you  find  a  difference  in  those  that  come 
with  a  short  sentence  and  those  that  come  witli  long 
sentences  when  they  go  out? — You  are  speaking  of  a 
particidar  class. 

61786.  The  class  we  have  been  most  concerned  with 
all  through  ? — My  feeling  is  that  short  sentences  are  no 
good. 

61787.  And  what  about  the  long  sentences? — They 
don't  cure  them,  but  I  think  they  will  do  more  good. 
Even  with  the  long  sentences,  as  they  are  used  just  now, 
they  are  sitting  in  a  cell  all  day,  and  making  some 
brushes  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  I  don't  think  it 
is  a  good  method  of  cure.  They  are  better  fed  there 
than  they  would  probably  be  outside,  and  then  they  have 
a  clean  bed.  In  the  case  of  those  who  get  a  long 
sentence  just  now,  their  people  outside  might  be  suffering 
all  the  time,  so  that  it  is  a  serious  matter  to  say  that 
you  would  prefer  to  see  them  getting  a  long  sentence. 
As  far  as  curing  them  goes,  I  think  a  long  sentence  is 
better  than  a  short  one. 

61788.  Is  not  your  criticism  on  long  sentences  this, 
that  you  want  a  different  type  of  prison  discipline? — 
Yes.  ' 

61789.  And  if  you  had  that,  might  it  not  meet  those 
cases  where  you  now  fail  ? — Yes. 

61790.  Is  it  necessaiy  to  establish  a  new  series  of 
colonies,  or  whatever  we  call  them,  while  we  have  the 
prison  system  unorganised  or  unreformed? — I  think  if 
we  had  these  new  settlements  the  prisons  would  be  lialf 
empty.  Take  the  women  in  prison — I  don't  think  they 
should  be  in  prison  at  all.  Most  of  them  have  a  want, 
and  they  would  be  far  better  in  a  settlement.  It  is  no 
cure  for  them  to  be  in  prison. 

61791.  It  is  tantamount  to  this,  that  in  making  these 
proposals  for  that  class  we  are  really  suggesting  a  new 
proposal  for  prisons  ? — Yes. 

61792.  And  the  new  proposals  would  ultimately  make 
the  old  so  obsolete  that  if  we  got  good  results  from  the 
new  system  we  would  not  want  prisons? — Yes,  and  I 
think  that  would  save  money  to  the  State. 

61793.  Do  yow  think  there  could  be  a  clear  policy  in 
regard  to  outdoor  relief  which  would  enable  us  to  judge 
as  between  cases  dealt  with  by  cliarity  and  cases  dealt 
with  by  the  Poor  Law,  so  that  we  might  say  ex  hypothesi 
about  a  particular  case  that  it  sliould  go  to  the  Poor  Law 
and  about  another  case  that  it  should  not  go  to  the 
Poor  Law?  Do  you  think  we  could  come  to  any 
understanding  with  the  Poor  Law  autliorities  on  that 
main  issue  ? — I  don't  think  so.  I  see  the  difficulty,  and 
I  don't  see  any  j^ossibility  of  getting  rid  of  it. 

61794.  Might  I  suggest  that  we  on  the  side  of  charity 
might  take  a  line  which  would  clear  the  deck  ? — Yes. 

61795.  Would  it  be  possible  for  us  to  say  that 
charitable  societies  should  deal  with  all  cases  of  tem- 
porary distress  in  which  permanent  good  might  follow? 
—Yes. 

61796.  Taking  for  granted  not  necessarily  that  they 
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shoiild  be  all  virtuous,  but  that  there  should  be  that 
possibility  of  improvement? — Yes. 

61797.  Wovdd  you  accept  that  on  your  side  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so. 

61798.  Do  you  think  generally  that  would  meet  the 
charitable  sentiment  of  people  in  Edinburgh  ? — Yes. 

61799.  And  where  it  became  a  proven  case  to  be  con- 
sidered apart  from  improvement,  then  there  the  Poor 
Law  should  decide  the  case  ? — Yes. 

61800.  (TJte  Bishop  of  Boss.)  You  are  a  member  of 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society  ? — Yes. 

61801.  Do  you  have  a  St  Vincent  de  Paul  Society? — 
Yes. 

61802.  The  clergy  have  very  little  comiection  with 
that  Society  ? — Yes. 

61803.  Except  that  the  priest  is  regarded  always 
chaplain  of  their  Society,  but  he  takes  no  active  part  in 
the  Society  ? — That  is  so. 

61804.  With  regard  to  the  laity,  is  the  Society  com- 
posed of  tlie  ])etter  classes  of  the  parish  ? — Yes,  the  more 
educated  and  those  who  have  some  means,  especially  young 
men. 

61805.  They  give  material  assistance  to  cases  of  dis- 
tress, don't  they  ? — Yes. 

61806.  Is  the  main  object  of  the  Society  to  give  that 
material  assistance,  or  is  it  to  improve  the  people  by 
giving  advice  and  by  visiting  their  homes? — It  is  by 
visiting  their  homes  and  giving  them  advice:  and  they 
give  material  relief  as  a  sort  of  introduction.  They  hope 
to  raise  them  and  to  get  them  work,  and  if  destitute  the 
relief  is  a  sort  of  introduction.  The  people  would  not  be 
known  to  them  except  for  their  applying  for  relief. 

61807.  How  often  are  the  homes  visited?  —  Every 
week. 

61808.  The  home  has  to  be  visited  as  a  preliminaiy  to 
giving  the  assistance  ? — Yes  ;  a  report  has  to  l^e  given  of 
every  case  giving  details  according  to  a  schedule. 

61809.  The  members  of  the  Society  are  bound  to  keep 
secrecy  with  regard  to  the  person  who  receives  the  relief  ? 
— I  don't  think  they  are  bound  to  keep  secrecy,  but  if  it 
would  do  the  recipients  any  injury  to  let  it  be  known 
that  they  were  receiving  relief,  then  they  would  not  reveal 
it.  We  have  secret  cases,  such  as  the  case  of  a  family 
that  has  fallen  into  poor  circumstances,  hut  no  one  knows 
about  it,  and  they  would  feel  very  much  injured  if  their 
neighbours  knew  that  they  were  in  these  conditions.  As 
a  mle,  here  in  Edinbitrgh  the  cases  are  known  to  the 
people  themselves  and  they  become  a  sort  of  recom- 
mendation ;  if  the  Parish  Coimcil  finds  that  the  Society 
is  giving  them  relief,  then  they  take  it  that  they  have  a 
pretty  good  character  and  that  the  case  is  a  good  one. 

61810.  The  Society  is  prepared  to  deal  with  all  persons 
who  apply,  independent  of  religion  and  politics  ? — Yes. 

61811.  Do  persons  who  are  not  of  your  congregation 
apply  to  your  Society  ? — Yes  ;  not  many  directly,  but  the 
applications  come  indirectly  from  those  of  the  congi-ega- 
tion  knowing  of  the  persons  being  in  veiy  poor  circum- 
stances. We  very  seldom  have  applications  direct  fi-om 
those  who  are  not  Catholics,  but  we  have  many  indirect 
applications. 

61812.  Do  people  not  of  your  congregation  contribute 
to  the  fimds  of  the  Society  ? — Yes,  occasionally. 

61813.  You  rely  very  much  on  the  visits  that  are  paid 
and  the  advice  and  assistance  given  at  these  visits  ? — 
Yes.  We  also  find  it  useful  in  considering  charities  that 
those  that  adminster  the  charities  shordd  never  be  allowed 
to  spend  anything  on  the  management.  They  cannot 
meet  without  making  a  secret  collection  themselves,  and 
that  is  a  very  good  lesson  for  many  of  the  charities  about 
the  city  here.  There  must  be  nothing  paid  for  any 
management. 

61814.  At  each  weekly  meeting  of  the  members  there 
is  a  collection  made  ? — Yes. 

61815.  It  is  called  a  bag  collection,  because  each  per- 
son pixts  something  into  a  bag  and  no  one  knows  what 
the  other  gives  ? — That  is  so. 

61816.  If  the  case  were  one  that  required  permanent 


relief  would  the  Society  continue  to  deal  with  it  ? — They     The  Very 
might,  but  it  would  be  against  their  inclination.    The  -Kev.  A.  Canon 
Society  is  reaUy  a  society  for  temporary  relief.    They  Stuart. 
seldom   continue   for   more    than  six  months  at   the  12  June  1907. 
longest.   

61817.  In  paragraph  4  you  say  that  there  are  certain  Administra- 
sections  that  you  are  anxious  to  take  off  charitable  funds  tion  of  charity 
and  to  dispose  of  otherwise.    Ycru  say  that  some  drastic  Eilinburgb, 
remedy  should  be  applied,  whether  a  reformed  prison  or  Relief  to 

a  colony.    Suppose  you  took  away  a  drmiiard  and  put    ^j^"  vicious 
him  into  a  place  of  this  kind,  what  woidd  you  do  with  deserters, 
his  wife  and  family?  —  Support  them  and  get  some 
remvmeration  from  the  man's  work. 

61818.  If  the  wife  were  a  respectable  person  you 
would  give  her  and  her  family  outdoor  relief  until  they 
were  able  to  support  themselves? — Yes. 

61819.  In  the  cases  of  deserted  wives,  if  the  woman  is  a 
virtuous  woman  what  would  you  do  with  her  ? — I  thini  she 
should  get  relief  or  the  law  should  seize  her  husband, 
because  she  is  helpless. 

61820.  Does  she  not  get  relief  at  present  if  she  is  not 
the  cause  of  the  desertion  ? — Yes ;  there  are  such  cases, 
but  I  think  the  Local  Government  Board  is  dovoi  on  the 
Parish  Council  for  giving  it. 

61821.  Referring  to  paragraph  6,  those  who  get  indoor  Need  for  out- 
relief  are  generally  people  that  are  incapable  of  taking  relief  to  be 
care  of  themselves,  or  they  are  people  that  require  to  be  adequate, 
kept  in  control  in  some  way,  and  in  order  to  do  that  you 

must  have  a  staff  in  the  poorhouse  for  that  purpose  ? — 
Yes. 

61822.  Those  on  the  outdoor  relief  are  people  who  are 
capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves  ? — Yes. 

61823.  I  do  not  quite  follow  what  you  propose  as  to 
the  allowance  that  should  be  paid  to  those  getting  outside 
relief,  whether  you  would  merely  give  them  as  much  as 
the  maintenance  charge  would  come  to  inside  the  poor- 
house,  subtracting  the  establishment  charge,  or  whether 
you  would  also  give  them  a  share  of  the  establishment 
charge  ? — What  I  refer  to  is  the  case  of  a  ^reat  number 
of  old  men  and  old  women  who  are  respectable  and  to 
whom  the  Parish  Council  gives  3s.  a  weet.  Now  the  old 
woman  can  get  along  with  the  3s.  only  foi'  a  while  when 
she  is  able  to  do  a  little  work,  but  the  time  comes  when 
she  cannot  do  that  work.  If  she  had  5s.,  which  is  the 
rate  inside  the  house,  she  could  go  on,  but  if  she  does 
not  get  the  5s.  she  has  to  go  into  the  house.  I  would 
like  to  keep  these  people  outside. 

61824.  (Mr  Loch.)  There  seems  to  be  on  the  part  of 
the  Poor  Law  a  continuance  of  the  relief  that  they  began 
at  ? — Yes. 

61825.  You  thinlc  that  the  continuance  should  be  rather 
in  the  way  of  a  larger  amount  being  given  than  other- 
wise ? — Exactly. 

61826.  (The  Bishop  of  Boss.)  In  your  veiy  last  para-  Continuance 
graph  you  suggest  that  recipients  with  out-relief  shoidd  of  out-relief  to 
retain  that,  wherever  they  may  choose  to  live.    Do  you  aged  moving 
mean  that  they  should  continue  to  receive  it  if  they  went      °^  parish, 
outside  the  parish? — Yes.    I  refer  to  cases  wdiich  seem 

to  be  a  great  hardship,  where  they  may  be  able  to  go  to 
a  relative  that  will  take  them  in,  but  often  the  relief  does 
not  follow  them.  Now  they  would  be  veiy  much  better 
with  the  relative  if  they  could  go  there  and  still  get  the 
relief.  I  thinly  there  should  be  no  difficidty  in  their 
getting  the  relief  wherever  they  go.  There  are  some 
homes  that  take  in  such  people  when  they  become  veiy 
old  and  not  able  to  look  after  themselves,  but  the  Parish 
won't  let  the  money  follow^  to  the  home.  Now  I  think 
that  is  an  injustice.  An  old  woman  would  be  very 
happy  and  comfortable  in  such  a  home,  and  it  would 
only  cost  the  same  amount  as  outside,  but  the  Parish 
Council  do  not  give  them  the  opportunity. 

61827.  So  long  as  the  people  are  properly  taken  care 
of,  and  the  money  usefully  spent  and  the  inspector  looks 
after  them,  you  thint  that  it  ought  to  follow  ? — Yes  ;  it 
does  W'itii  some  Parish  Councils,  but  not  with  Edin- 
burgh. We  have  a  very  good  home,  the  Little  Sisters 
of  the  Poor,  which  takes  in  all  sorts,  and  if  an  old 
woman  is  unable  to  live  with  her  2s.  6d.  or  3s.  outside 
and  asks  to  be  taken  there,  what  she  gets  is  taken  away 
from  her  at  once. 
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61828.  {Mr  Phelps)  Is  that  home  open  to  inspection  ? 
-Yes,  at  all  times. 

61829.  Is  it  inspected  by  the  Government  in  any  way  ? 


— I  do  not  know  what  Government  inspection  it  has. 
is  not  a  factory  or  anything  like  that. 

61830.  Is  it  certified  ?— No. 


It  Continuance 
of  out-relief  to| 
aged  moving 
out  of  parish, 


Miss  Ethblinda  Hadwbn,  called  and  examined. 


61831.  {Mr  Booth.)  Yon  are  a  member  of  Edinburgh 
Parish  Council  ? — Yes. 

61832.  We  shall  take  your  valuable  statement  as  your 
evideiice-in-chief,  and  I  shall  ask  you  a  few  questions  to 
elucidate  some  points  ? — Very  well. 

{The  witness  handed  in  the  folloiving  statement.) 

1.  I  have  been  a  Parish  Councillor  for  eight  and  a  half 
years,  and  a  Visitor  at  the  Prison  ;  have  been  a  member  of 
the  Scottish  Women's  Trades  Council  for  the  special 
question  of  the  compilation  of  the  Pamphlet,  of  which 
copy  enclosed,  giving  information  with  regard  to  Women's 
Trades  ;  am  a  member  of  the  Women  Workers'  Union  ;  and 
was  a  member  of  the  First  Executive  Council  of  the  City 
of  Edinburgh  Charity  Organisation  Society. 

Documents  ericlosed : — 

Occupations  for  Girls :  A  Guide  to  Girls  in 
Selecting  Employment. 

Classification  of  list  of  Paupers  on  the  Outdoor 
Roll,  showing  the  causes  of  their  chargeability. 
{tiee  App.  CLXXI.  {A).) 

Social  Conditions  in  Edinburgh. 

2.  In  Edinburgh  the  social  problems  are  mainly  those 
which  are  generally  to  be  found  in  a  city  where  there  is 
not  any  great  amount  of  manufacturing,  and  where,  on  this 
account  partly,  there  is  an  excess  of  women  over  men  in 
the  population.  Nearly  all  the  occupations  for  women  are 
therefore  overcrowded  and  the  wages  very  small.  It  has 
been  calculated  that  the  average  wage  of  working  women 
in  Edinburgh  is  something  like  two-thirds  of  what  is  the 
current  wage  in  Lancashire.  There  are  no  trades  unions 
among  the  women  workers,  and  the  women,  so  far,  have 
not  been  welcomed  among  the  men's  unions.  The  average 
wage  for  adult  working  women  at  the  more  unskilled 
occupations  in  Edinburgh  ranges  from  8s.  to  10s.  per 
week.  At  tlie  more  skilled  occupations  they  may  go  as 
high  as  I5s.  or  16s.,  but  an  immense  number  of  fairly 
skilled  working  women  do  not  earn  more  than  from  12s. 
to  14s.  per  week,  while  for  the  less  skilled  work,  such  as 
biscuit  packing,  envelope  folding,  and  so  on,  the  wages  do 
not  rise  much  above  8s.  a  week. 

3.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  mass  of  single  working 
women  are  not  aljle  to  provide  for  their  old  age,  while  for 
widows  with  two  or  three  children  it  is  imjjossible  that 
they  can  avoid  having  recourse  to  the  parish  for  help  in 
bringing  up  the  children.  A  woman  with  one  or  at  most 
two  cliildren  can  manage  to  avoid  coming  to  the  parish, 
but  with  three  or  four  it  is  absolutely  impossible,  unless 
relatives  can  assist. 

4.  Some  scheme  of  emigration  of  some  of  the  surplus 
female  population  would  be  of  great  assistance,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  information  distributed  among  school  girls 
by  means  of  the  pamphlet  enclosed  *  will  assist  in  the  better 
distribution  of  the  workers  among  the  various  trades. 
The  difficulty  here  as  elsewhere  is,  of  course,  that  if  you 
advertise  for  a  servant,  you  may  get  one  or  two  ov  no 
answers  at  all,  whereas  if  you  advertise  for  a  junior  typist 
or  a  girl  to  serve  in  a  shop  you  will  get  at  least  fifty. 

5.  The  only  trades  carried  on  in  Edinburgh  are  biscuit 
factories,  which  employ  many  women,  who  are  poorly  paid  ; 
breweries,  which  employ  no  women  and  proportionately 
to  the  turn-over  very  few  men  ;  some  large  engineering 
works  ;  Cox's  glue  factory,  which  employs  about  a  thousand 
hands  ;  the  rubber  works,  which  employ  about  a  thousand 
also,  of  whom  a  considerable  number  are  women,  who  get 
very  fair  wages  ;  Nelson's  works,  which  employ  something 
over  a  thousand  hands,  and  whose  workers,  both  men  and 
women,  are  well  paid.  There  are  large  stationery  works 
and  other  large  printing  firms  where  larger  or  smaller 
numbers  of  women  are  employed,  and  in  many  of  the  works, 
particularly  the  stationery  works,  the  average  of  wages  is 
very  small.  There  are  no  textile  industries.  There  are 
a  good  many  public  laundries  which  employ  women,  where 
the  wages  are  fairly  good  but  the  hours  very  long,  and  the 
Trades  Council  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  put  laundry 

*  Not  printed. 


work  into  the  book  for  girls,  as  the  average  women  em-  \^s.Qk  of 
ployed  in  it  are  of  the  roughest  class  and  of  somewhat  low  domestic 
morality.  helps. 

6.  It  is  frequently  remarked  that  the  widows,  both  Relief  in  aiii 
young  and  old,  and  elderly  single  women  getting  parish  of  wages, 
relief,  are  paid  extremely  low  wages,  such  wages  as  they 
could  not  possibly  live  on  without  the  parish  help  ;  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  here  something  of  the  evil  found 
in  England  in  the  first  half  of  last  century,  when  the 
agricultural  labourers'  wages  were  so  largely  supplemented 
by  the  parish  doles.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  good  political 
economy  that  women's  wages  should  be  so  low  as  to 
effectually  prevent  their  jiroviding  for  old  age,  while  it 
is  a  disastrous  thing  that  the  children  of  widows  should  so 
almost  invariably  be  accustomed  to  getting  parish  relief 
in  their  childhood. 


Method  of  administering  Relief. 

7.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  statistics  enclosed  {see  App.  Relief  to  aoed 
I'LXXI.  {A)),  the  largest  number  in  any  of  the  classes  " 
of  cases  is  that  of  old  people,  not,  of  course,  of  individuals, 

as  "  cases "  only  were  taken  of  the  individuals  comprised 
in  each  class.  These  are  all  of  people  over  sixty-five  years 
of  age  ;  and  had  it  been  divided  into  women  and  men,  it 
would  have  been  seen  that  very  large  numbers  of  widows 
and  single  women  become  chargeable  when  too  old  to 
work.  Under  the  existing  social  conditions  in  Edinburgh, 
this  form  of  poverty  is  inevitable.  The  usual  practice  is 
to  give  from  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  per  week  to  each  individual  old 
person,  as  in  all  instances  they  are  either  residing  with 
friends,  or  if  living  alone  are  able  to  do  some  small 
amount  of  work  to  help  themselves,  and  in  very  many 
instances  they  are  also  assisted  by  churches  or  other 
charities. 

8.  The  widows  with  children  form,  as  may  be  expected.  Adequate  re- 
a  very  large  class  ;  and  we  are  careful  to  give  adequate  lief  to  widows 
allowances  in  cases  where  the  widow  is  left  with  a  large  with  children, 
family  of  young  children,  so  that  she  may  remain  at  home 

with  them.    When  the  children  are  older  the  allowance  is 
reduced,  and  the  woman  is,  of  course,  expected  to  work. 

9.  For  these  cases  an  arrangement  for  providing  dinners  peedin"  of 
for  school  children  as  part  of  the  outdoor  aliment  has  outdoor 
been  entered  into  by  the  Parish  Council,  which  is  well  pauper  school 
taken  advantage  of,  and  very  carefully  safeguarded,  and  children, 
which  the  parish  are  satisfied  is  not  abused,  as  it  does  not 

appear  that  the  number  of  persons  taking  advantage  of  it 
is  increasing  beyond  the  normal  increase  in  population,  and 
consequent  increase  of  paiiperism.  Many  parents  who  are 
ofl'ered  the  dinner  tickets  I'efuse  them,  preferring  to  provide 
the  dinners  themselves  at  home.  The  experience  of  the 
parish  authorities  with  regard  to  these  dinners  leads  them 
to  conclude  that  no  great  scheme  of  providing  dinners 
through  School  Boards  is  at  all  required,  while  their 
opinion  is,  very  strongly,  that  its  general  influence  would 
be  disastrous,  in  lessening  what  spirit  of  independence  in 
the  community  is  still  to  be  found. 

10.  The  most  unsatisfactory  feature  in  the  Poor  Law 
work  of  relieving  committees  is  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
estimate  to  what  extent  the  people  who  are  getting  outdoor 
relief  are  being  heljJed  from  outside  charitable  sources. 

11.  It  would  be  of  the  most  immense  benefit  to  the  city  OverlappinJ 
if  an  arrangement  could  be  made  between  the  Poor  Law  of  charity  airi 
authorities  and  the  other  charities  whereby,  if  a  person  Poor  Law. 
becomes  chargeable  to  the  parish,  that  person  .should  be 

left  solely  to  the  parish  to  be  dealt  with,  and  that  the 
parish  should,  in  suitable  cases,  hand  over  poor  persons  to 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  to  be  dealt  with  solely 
by  it. 

12.  Thus  1  always  feel  when  cases  are  reported  to  me 
where  a  poor  person  is  in  receipt  of  so  much  from  the 
parish,  so  much  from  the  Aged  Christian  Friends  Society, 
or  so  much  from  the  Incurables  Society,  that  the  over- 
lapping there  is  a  thoroughly  bad  system,  and  that  it 
would  be  infinitely  preferable  that  the  Destitute  Sick 
Society  should  entirely  relieve  the  parish  of  all  cases  of 
temporary  illness,  the  Incurables  Society  of  such  incurable 
cases  as  seem  suitable,  and  the  Aged  Christian  Friends 
Society  of  such  cases  as  they  thought  suitable.  Half-a- 
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V  lapping  crown  a  week  to  an  old  person  M'ho  is  not  able  to  work 
'  (iarity  and  means,  of  course,  that  that  old  person  must  get  help  from 
tt(  Law.  other  sources,  and  this  help  from  other  sources  it  is 
impossible  to  calculate ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  this 
unbusinesslike  method  of  procedure  makes  pauperism  cost 
the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  far  more  than  it  properly  should 
were  the  various  charities  to  be  well  co-ordinated  and 
work  together  in  harmony. 


elective 
,e  :s  of  in- 
Dt.and  out- 
0(j|relief. 


Respective  Merits  of  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Relief. 

13.  The  practice  in  Scotland  generally,  and  particularly 
in  Edinburgh,  is  to  give  outdoor  relief  in  all  suitable 
cases  where  the  poor  person  is  able  to  look  after  himself. 
This  relief  is  not  supposed  to  be  the  full  amount  required 
to  sustain  life,  as  in  these  cases  a  great  deal  of  voluntary 
charity  is  usually  received,  or  the  poor  person  is  able  to 
earn  two  or  three  shillings  a  week  by  his  own  exertions. 

14.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  method  of  administering 
outdoor  relief  tends  to  increase  pauperism  (unless  in- 
directly, as  has  been  previously  said,  in  reducing  wages), 
while  it  is  vastly  preferable  for  the  poor  person,  who,  in 
many  instances,  is  thus  enabled  to  live  with  his  relatives  ; 
but  in  some  cases  where  the  poor  person  is  not  capable, 
through  illness  or  mental  defect,  of  taking  care  of  himself, 
it  is  advisable  that  the  parish  should  have  power  to  remove 
him  to  the  poorhouse  hospital. 

15.  Indoor  relief  is  always  ottered  in  doubtful  cases,  and 
also  in  practically  all  cases  of  deserted  wives. 

16.  It  would  be  very  desirable  that  a  special  department 
for  the  really  respectable  aged  poor  should  be  provided  in 
the  poorhouses,  where  they  miglit  have  greater  liberty  of 
conduct  and  leave  of  absence,  than  they  can  possibly  have 
in  a  large  institution . 

17.  The  original  purpose  of  a  poorhouse  was  to  provide 
a  refuge  for  people  who  were  unable  to  live  outside,  and 
a  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  charity  workhouses  of  Edin- 
burgh, poor  persons  were  allowed  to  do  work,  for  which 
they  received  a  certain  lemuneration.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  the  hardest  thing  for  a  poor  person 
in  going  into  the  poorhouse  would  be  the  feeling  of  being 
imprisoned,  and  the  hardship  of  never  having  a  penny  in 
one's  pocket.  No  doubt  many  of  them  do  get  odd  pennies 
from  their  relatives,  but  if  it  were  possible  to  arrange  that 
these  peopile  could  earn  ever  so  small  a  trifle  l^y  work  after 
hours,  it  would  provide  them  with  a  source  of  immense 
pleasure. 

Classes  of  Persons  applying  for  Relief. 

'  18.  The  table  enclosed,  already  mentioned  (see  App. 
CLXXI.  {A)),  suiliciently  indicates  the  classes  of  persons 
applying  for  relief, 
les  apply-     ig^      ig  becoming  more  and  more  obvious,  however,  to 
those  administering  relief,  tliat  the  reluctance   of  the 
respectable  Scottish  poor  to  throw  their  relatives  as  a 
burden  on  the  jjarish  is  gradually  disappearing.    It  is 
becoming  more  and  more  dilficult  to  recover  aliment  from 
children  for  parents  ;  and  if  the  parent  happens  to  be  more 
or  less  doited  or  troublesome,  the  children  will  far  more 
frequently  refuse  the  trouble  of  their  old  parent,  and  do 
their  best  to  get  him  handed  over  to  the  parish,  than  was 
the  case  even  ten  years  ago.    Large  numbers  of  sons  who, 
orsibility  though  themselves  not  perhaps  earning  very  large  wages,  have 
aintain-    families  bringing  in  a  considerable  aggregate  of  money, 
'elatives.   will  refuse  to  provide  full  board  for  the  aged  parent  in 
the  house,  and  leave  him,  therefore,  more  or  less  of  a 
burden  to  the  ratepayers. 

20.  This  handing  over  of  old  parents  is  one  reason  for 
the  great  increase  of  pauper  lunacy.  Formerly  the  doited 
parent  or  grandparent  remained  in  the  home,  and  was 
looked  after  by  his  family  ;  now  the  family  refuses  to  take 
the  trouble,  and  insists  upon  having  the  old  person 
certified  and  sent  to  an  asylum.  Owing  to  greater  elasti- 
city in  the  definition  of  insanity  on  the  part  of  medical 
men.  Parish  Councils  find  it  almost  imj)ossible  to  avoid 
this  accumulation  of  troublesome  but  not  dangerous  old 
people  in  the  asylums.  The  board  payable  in  all  the 
asylums  is  beyond  the  means  of  the  ordinary  working- 
man,  and  therefore  he  can  only  pay  a  contribution,  where- 
as if  the  old  parent  could  have  remained  as  formerly  in 
his  own  house,  no  part  of  the  expense  of  his  maintenance 
would  have  had  to  be  borne  by  the  counnunity. 


or  relief. 
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Causes  of  Pauperism. 
21.  These  are  stated  in  the  table  sent  herewith  as  they 
appear  in  the  lists  of  poor.*   The  other  causes  of  pauperism 

*  Not  printed. 
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measures 
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are  of  course,  drink,  casual  unskilled  labour,  and  want  of 
providence  on  the  part  of  men  employed  in  what  are 
more  or  less  seasonal  trades.  The  heaviest  item  in  the 
Edinburgh  expenditure  is  that  for  lunacy,  and  this  ex- 
penditure is  steadily  increasing. 

22.  No  effective  method  of  checking  pauperism  can  be 
found  that  does  not  deal  with  the  children.  In  Scotland 
we  require  additional  powers  to  enable  us  to  take  children 
from  vicious,  dissolute  parents,  with  or  without  the  parents' 
conscTit.  This  is  one  of  the  most  essential  provisions  in 
any  Bill  for  the  reform  of  Poor  Law  administration  that 
may  be  proposed.  If  the  children  could  be  saved, 
pauperism,  except  that  produced  by  the  operation  of 
accident  and  unpreventable  misfortune,  would  gradually 
cease.  Education,  the  children  of  the  tramp  and  the 
wastrel  never  get.  They  get  some  desultory  instruction  at 
school,  but  education  proper  they  do  not  get,  and  they 
grow  up  as  loafers  and  casual  labourers,  to  be  a  certain 
burden  on  the  rates,  sooner  or  later. 

23.  If  Parish  Councils  could  be  empowered  to  take 
charge  of  all  neglected  children  whose  parents  have  no 
control  over  them,  and  who  have  no  proper  homes  for 
them,  such  as  the  children  of  tramps,  and  low  people 
living  in  common  lodging-houses,  the  first  effective  step 
would  be  taken  towards  reducing  the  burden  of  pauperism 
for  the  next  generation. 

24.  Further,  legislation  is  required  which  would  provide 
labour  colonies,  to  which  could  be  sent  all  the  young 
" raasterless "  men  and  "vagabonds,"  against  whom  so 
many  Acts  of  Parliament  have  been  passed  in  Scotland  ; 
and  there  should  also  be  industrial  Homes  for  the  women 
of  the  same  class.  These  people  are  certain  to  become 
chargeable  as  they  grow  older,  unless  they  die  first ;  and 
as  the  mortality  from  phthisis  and  zymotic  diseases 
diminishes,  more  and  more  will  survive. 

Parish  Councils. 

25.  In  country  districts  it  is  no  doubt  extremely  difficult  Apathy  of 
to  get  a  suitable  class  of  persons  to  act  as  Parish  Conn-  Parish 
cillors,  and   pi  obably  the  most  suitable  individuals  in  Councillors, 
the  community  will  be  approached  to  stand  ;  but  in  towns 

it  is  also  very  difficult  to  get  the  right  class  of  people  to 
serve  on  Parish  Councils,  and  there  are  far  too  many  busy- 
bodies  who  wish  to  get  into  the  Parish  Council  solely 
with  a  view  to  its  being  a  stejiping-stone  to  the  Town 
Council,  into  which  they  desire  to  get  for  their  own  ad- 
vancement. Not  many  who  seek  election  to  the  Parish 
Council  do  so  from  real  interest  in  the  work  from  any 
social  or  scientific  point  of  view,  and  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  induce  Parish  Councils  as  a  whole  to  consider  the 
problems  of  pauperism  as  part  of  a  large  question,  rather 
than  as  individual  cases. 

26.  Further,  the  franchise  in  towns  is  conferred  upon  a  Type  of 
class  of  persons  who  are  themselves  on  the  borderland  of  electors, 
pauperism.    £4  rental  in  a  large  town  means  one  room  in  a 

shim  ;  and  though  I  fear  it  is  perhaps  not  a  question  of 
practical  politics,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  a  better 
class  of  men  would  be  induced  to  come  forward  for  election 
to  the  Parish  Council  did  they  not  know  that  they  would 
have  to  appeal  to  the  very  lowest  class  of  voters,  who  can 
be  brought  up  to  vote  at  the  election  by  any  unscrupulous 
opponent  for  the  price  of  "a  drink."  These  very  poor 
people  will  also  naturally  vote  for  any  small  tradesman 
whom  they  know  in  their  vicinity,  suitable  or  unsuitable 
though  he  may  be,  and  in  this  way  some  very  undesirable 
persons  have  been  elected  to  Parish  Councils  in  place  of 
good  members. 

27.  Formerly  the  qualification  was  a  vote  for  every  £4  of  Need  for 
rental,  which  would  gi^'e  the  man  who  paid  £24  six  votes  trained  Parish 
as  against  one  to  the  man  who  only  jjaid  £4,  but  in  these  Councillors. 
Socialistic  days  it  is  scarcely  likely  a  return  would  be 

made  to  that  system,  and  a  raising  of  the  franchise  is 
probably  equally  unlikely,  but  the  principle  of  co-optation 
has  been  introduced  into  Local  Government  in  these  later 
times,  notably  in  the  English  Education  Act,  where  educa- 
tional experts  may  be  co-opted  by  Town  Councils  as 
members  of  the  Education  Committee  ;  and  I  think  it  should 
be  seriously  considered  whether  some  such  arrangement 
might  not  be  adopted  in  the  formation  of  Parish  Councils, 
so  that  there  should  be  a  certain  number  of  persons  on  each 
Parish  Council  who  are  trained  in  the  administration  of 
relief. 

28.  I  also  think  that  the  re-election  of  the  whole  of  a  Tripaitite 
Parish  Council  at  the  end  of  three  years  is  a  mistake.    After  elections, 
the  last  election  about  two-thirds  of  the  Aberdeen  Parish 
Council  were  new  members  ;  and  considering  the  complexity 

of  the  problems  presented  in  the  administration  of  the 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE: 


Miss  Poor  Law,  this  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  efficient 
Elhclinda  body  for  some  montlis.  Sliould  the  system  of  co-opting 
Eawden.     members  experienced  in  relief  work  not  be  adopted,  then 

  1  think  it  would  be  reasonable  to  suggest  that  one-third 

12  June  1907.     [j^g  p^j  ish  Council  sliould  retire  annually,  as  is  done  in 
the  case  of  the  Town  Council. 


Question  of 
relief  to  able- 
bodied. 


Extent  of 
charity. 


Eelief  to  the  Able-bodied. 

29.  This  is  purely  an  Englisli  method,  and  has  never 
been  carried  out  in  Scotland.  It  would  be  the  greatest 
disaster  that  has  ever  hajipened  to  Scotland  should  the 
right  be  given  to  an  able-bodied  man  to  ajjply  for  parish 
relief.  Genuine  workmen  out  of  work  can  be  dealt  with 
by  the  Distress  Committee  under  the  Unemployed  Act, 
and  the  able-bodied  beggar  and  tramp  should  be  segregated 
in  labour  colonies. 

3U.  No  destitute  person  need  starve  in  Scotland,  as  the 
charitable  agencies  can  easily  overtake  any  real  distress. 
In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  emphasise  the  cardinal 
error  in  giving  relief  to  all  persons  who  aj)pear  destitute 
indiscriminately.  This  only  creates  poverty  ;  and  in 
Edinburgh  the  many  charitable  agencies  that  provide 
Sabbaih  morning  free  breakfasts,  soup  kitchens,  night 
refuges,  and  the  like,  are  exceedingly  miscluevous,  as  they 
enable  the  man  who  will  not  work  to  live  on  the  com- 
munity, while  they  altiact  more  and  more  of  such  persons 
to  the  city. 

SOITABILITY  OF  EXISTING  ArEAS. 

Suitability  of      31.  The  only  remark  under  this  head  is  that  it  would 
existing  areas,  jn'obably  be  advisable  that  greater  po  .vers  of  combination 
should  be  given  to  the  smaller  parishes,  as  there  is  great 
waste  in  maintaining  the  necessary  machinery  in  so  many 
different  small  parishes. 

32.  The  report  from  the  Edinl)urgh  Parish  Council  has 
dealt  with  the  question  of  the  simplification  of  the  law  of 
settlement,  and  a  judicious  combination  of  parishes  would 
be  of  great  assistance  with  this  view. 

Reforms  Suggested. 

Various  sug-       33.  Co-operation  of  charities  as  suggested  in  paragraphs 
gesteJ  reforms  10-12,  so  that  temporarily  destitute  sick  persons  be  treated 
and  recom-      by  a  Destitute  Sick  Society,  and  so  forth, 
mendatious.        34  po^ygp  to  take  children  from  vicious  parents  into  the 

charge  of  the  parish,  to  be  boarded  out  or  otherwise  dealt 

with. 

35.  Power  of  control  and  oversight  to  the  Parish  Council 
over  the  children  under  the  cliarge  of  the  parish  till  the 
age  of  sixteen. 

36.  Labour  colonies  to  be  provided  by  the  State  to 
which  habitual  inebriates  (where  necessary  after  hosj^ital 
treatment),  deserting  parents,  vicious  parents,  deserting 
husbands,  and  young  tramps  of  both  sexes  can  be  sent  by 
order  of  the  Sheriff,  or  by  any  other  legal  machinery 
arranged. 

37.  Power  is  required  by  Parish  Councils  to  detain  in 
poorhouses  deserted  wives  of  doubtful  character  with 
children,  and  particularly  mothers  of  illegitimate  children, 
and  the  older  members  of  the  ins-and-outs  class.  The 
younger  ins-and-outs  can  not  be  effectually  dealt  with  in 
ordinary  jjoorliouses. 

38.  Power  under  doctors'  orders  to  remove  to  and  detain 
ill  poorhouse  hospitals  sick  persons  apjjlying  for  relief  ;  right 
of  appeal  to  the  Local  Government  Board  to  be  given  to 
the  poor  person. 

39.  Power  to  grant  pensions  and  fix  retiring  age  for 
parochial  officials. 

40.  Power  to  recover  aliment  from  parents  in  England 
for  children  in  Scotland,  or  for  children  in  England  from 
parents  in  Scotland,  by  a  cheap  and  simple  process. 

41.  Power  to  emigrate  suitable  cases  among  the  children 
chargeable. 

i  42.  Reform  as  to  election  of  Parish  Councils  :  qualifica- 

tion to  be  raised  to  that  of  Town  Councils,  i.e.  a  £5  rental, 
which  would  mean  an  immense  saving  in  expense,  and 
would  render  a  joint  collection  of  rates  feasible. 

Industrial         61833.  (Mr  Booth.)  With  regard  to  the  trades  carried 
conditions  in  on  in  Edinburgh,  although  there  are  no  textile  industries, 
Edinburgh.     Btili  there  does  seem  to  be  a  very  considerable  number  of 
opportunities  for  the  employment  of  women.    The  only 
one  you  mention,  however,  that  I  am  not  sure  of  is 


l)reweries.      Are   tliere   many  women    employed  in  Industrial 
breweries  ? — No,  I  mention  that  as  being  one  employ-  conditions  i 
ment  where  there  are  no  women  employed.  Edinburgh, 

61834.  You  say :  "  The  only  trades  carried  on  in 
'  Edinljurgh  are  biscuit  factories,  which  employ  many 
'  v;omen  who  are  poorly  paid ;  breweries  which  employ 
'  proportionately  very  few  men  "  ? — I  meant  that  those 
were  trades  that  were  carried  on  in  Edinburgh. 

61835.  Breweries  are  not  much  good  anyway  ? — No, 
the  number  employed  is  very  small  having  regard  to  thu 
turnover.  In  the  distilleries  I  think  there  are  more  men 
employed  than  in  the  breweries.  I  believe  that  the 
number  of  workers  in  breweries,  as  compared  with  the 
turnover,  is  the  smallest  in  any  trade  in  the  kingdom. 

61836.  With  regard  to  the  stationeiy  and  bookbinding, 
and  trades  of  that  kind,  they  do  employ  a  large  propor- 
tion of  women  ?  —  Yes,  a  very  large  proportion. 

61837.  And  in  addition  to  that  there  seem  to  be — and 
I  think  I  know  tliere  are  these  works  that  you  mention — 
glue  and  rubber  works,  and  there  are  also  leather  indus- 
tries?— Yes,  but  I  don't  think  tliere  are  any  leather 
factories.    There  is  a  boot  and  shoe  factoiy. 

61838.  I  meant  the  work  of  finishing  leather  ? — There 
is  a  boot  and  shoe  factoiy  in  the  Pleasaiice. 

61839.  There  are  no  textile  industries,  but  I  think 
there  is  a  fairly  well-balanced  empdoyment,  and  it  must 
be  fully  made  up  by  domestic  service  ? — Yes.  I  should 
say  there  are  large  numbers  of  women  who  are  in 
domestic  service ;  but  considering  that  there  are  32,000 
nioi'e  women  than  tliere  are  men  in  Edinburgh,  there  is 
a  large  number  to  be  employed.  There  is  a  great  sui-plus 
of  women,  and  the  wages  are  very  poor.  The  average 
wage  for  a  working  woman  is  not  much  above  8s.  a  week. 
There  are  a  great  many  that  earn  about  8s.  or  1 2s.  a  week. 
In  the  rubber  works  they  will  make  I4s.  or  I5s.,  but  in 
the  stationery  trades  most  of  them  don't  earn  more 
than  8s.  or  lOs.  That  is  less  skilled  work.  It  is  difficult 
really  for  the  ordinaiy  working  women  to  earn  much 
above  8s.  or  lOs.  a  week. 

61840.  Does  the  surplus  of  women  in  Edinburgh 
greatly  affect  the  chances  of  marriage  of  those  girls  ? 
--Undoubtedly. 

6184 1.  But  not  necessarily,  because  the  suiplus  might 
be  of  a  greater  age  ? — No,  it  affects  it  all  round,  because 
the  surplus  is  of  all  classes.  There  is  not  so  much  for 
men  to  do  in  Edinburgli.  If  you  go  to  a  mining  place,' 
such  as  MotheiTvell,  you  will  find  large  numbers  of  men 
there  on  account  of  the  work. 

61842.  The  bulk  of  the  girls  employed  in  these  various 
ways  do  marry  ? — A  gi-eat  number  of  them  do,  but  con- 
sidering tlie  immense  number  of  single  women  working, 
I  should  say  that  the  proportion  of  those  who  marry 
would  be  small  as  compared  with  other  places.  The 
number  that  many  fiom  the  domestic  class  is  alwaj's 
small. 

61843.  With  regard  to  those  who  stay  on  and  don't 
many,  do  they  get  better  remuneration  ?  —  Many  of 
them  do  not  get  any  more  at  the  end  of  their  days. 
I  have  cases  before  my  relief  committee  of  widows  with 
children,  and  hardly  any  of  them  are  earning  more  than 
lOs.  a  week. 

61844.  But  they  woidd  not  be  working  in  these  fac- 
tories?— Yes,  they  are.  I  had  one  case  of  a  widow, 
forty-five  years  old,  with  two  children,  working  at  biscuit 
packing,  and  she  was  only  earning  7s.  a  week. 

61845.  (Hie  Bishop  of  Boss.)  Did  she  commence  in 
that  factoiy  before  her  marriage  ? — I  don't  know  what 
she  did  before  her  marriage. 

61846.  (Mr  Booth.)  There  seems  to  be  very  little 
future  for  them  ;  if  they  stay  on  they  don't  get  any 
more  for  the  years'  experience? — No,  because  there  is 
no  fnture  inherent  in  the  thing  at  all.  The  greater 
skiU  does  not  earn  anything  more.  Employers  would 
even  rather  have  the  yoruiger  girls  than  the  older  women, 
and  the  older  women  have  to  turn  out  and  perhaps  take 
to  an  occupation  at  wliich  they  earn  a  smaller  wage. 

61847.  With  regard  to  women  who  you  say  are  old 
and  single,  getting  parish  relief  or  earning  very  small 
wg,ges,  is  it  not  the  case  that  the  work  they  have  to  give 
is  worth  very  little  ? — Sometimes  it  may  be,  but  some- 
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times  it  is  not.  For  instance,  I  had  a  case  of  a  woman 
acting  as  caretaker  in  an  office.  They  gave  her  house- 
room,  gas,  coal,  and  5s.  a  week.  She  had  two  children. 
She  had  to  get  parish  relief  for  these  two  children.  The 
people  in  the  office  insisted  that  she  should  provide  them 
with  lunch,  and  that  meant  she  had  to  be  in  the  house  all 
day.  If  that  woman  left  and  they  advertised,  they  woxild 
get  a  himdred  applications  to-morrow. 

61848.  Out  of  that  hundred  how  many  woiild  be  getting 
parish  relief  ? — If  it  was  a  single  woman  she  would  not 
get  parish  relief,  because  she  could  live  on  the  5s.,  and 
any  sewing  she  had  time  for. 

61849.  Do  you  think  that  the  effect  of  parish  relief  is 
to  decrease  tlie  wages  ? — Yes. 

61850.  You  think  they  can  get  the  women  cheaper 
because  of  it  ? — Yes.  In  that  office  that  I  have  referred 
to  they  must  have  known  that  the  woman  with  her 
children  could  not  live  on  5s.  a  week.  One  day  she  did 
not  have  the  lunch  ready  for  them,  and  they  dismissed 
her.  She  got  another  place  in  another  office  where  she 
got  7s. 

61851.  Is  the  number  of  people  of  that  sort  who  are 
getting  parish  relief  sufficient  to  depress  the  whole  rate 
of  wages?— No,  but  it  must  always  have  an  effect.  I 
know  that  for  orilinaiy  Avhite-seam  sewing  it  is  very 
difficult  for  a  woman  to  earn  more  than  5s.  a  week  at  the 
prices  that  are  paid.  I  know  that  they  are  paid  lid.  for 
seaming  a  dinner  napkin.  Now  you  caunot  do  that  under 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  with  quick  sewing.  That 
means  less  than  3d.  for  an  hour's  work.  Besides  that,  it 
is  not  steady  work.  For  towels  they  get  something  like 
Id.,  and  they  can  only  do  nine  in  a  day.  They  could  not 
get  those  women  to  work  at  these  rates  unless  the  women 
were  getting  something  else  besides, — they  either  have 
some  other  person  in  the  family  earning  more  money, 
or  they  must  be  getting  relief.  You  cannot  expect  a 
widow  with  three  or  four  children  to  live  on  such  a  wage 
Avithout  getting  parish  relief. 


Miss 
Ethelinda 
Hawden. 


61851^ 
61853. 
61854. 


Or  charity? — Yes. 

Or  having  some  resources  ?- 


-Yes. 


Does  the  parish  relief  play  any  great  part 


? — 


Yes,  it  must,  becaiTse  in  some  cases  we  give  2s.  for  each 
child.  Take  a  case  that  I  know  where  the  woman  is 
earning  8s.  a  week  at  cleaning  a  school,  and  she  has 
three  children.  She  gets  2s.  a  week  for  each  child, 
making  6s.,  and  that  with  the  8s.  is  14s.  They  can  live 
on  that.  She  will  get  some  few  little  things  besides,  and 
possibly  the  oldest  child  will  carry  milk,  and  that  would 
mean  about  Is.  6d.  a  week,  and  so  they  can  manage,  but 
they  could  not  manage  without  the  pai-ish  relief. 

61855.  Do  you  suggest  that  if  the  parish  relief  was 
stoi:)ped  the  wages  would  go  up  ? — That  would  be  a  very 
drastic  remedy,  but  I  don't  see  what  else  could  be  done. 
The  piiblic  wordd  not  leave  these  people  to  stai-ve. 

61856.  Then  what  do  you  propose  ? — What  I  propose 
for  a  beginning  would  be  that  in  some  of  these  cases 
where  there  are  children,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  be 
chargeable  for  any  great  length  of  time,  if  charity  could 
take  them  on,  more  would  be  known  about  their  circum- 
stances than  is  known  by  their  simply  coming  for  outdoor 
relief.  Then  some  pressure  might  be  put  on  their 
employers. 

61857.  Is  not  this  cheapening  of  services  of  that  kind 
due  just  as  much  to  charity  as  it  is  to  the  Poor  Law, 
or  much  more  so  ? — It  is  so  well  understood  that  these 
widows  get  parish  relief  that  I  don't  think  they  get  so 
much  from  charity  as  the  old  couples  do. 

61858.  But  my  difficulty  is  this,  if  you  stop  the  Poor 
Law  relief,  its  place  must  be  taken  by  charitable  relief  ? 
—Yes. 


61859.  Do  you  gain  anytlring?- 
woiild. 


-I  don't  suppose  you 


61860.  I  mean  as  regards  the  effect  on  wages  ? — You 
could  only  do  it  indirectly,  by  people  becoming  more 
informed  as  to  the  conditions. 

61861.  And  cases  would  be  more  completely  followed 
up  y — Yes. 

61862.  Referring  to  paragraph  12,  in  what  way  do  you 
look  foi-ward  to  the  co-ordination  of  charities? — The 
Charity  Organisation  Society  was  instituted  with  a  view 
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Co-ordination 
of  charities. 


to  diminish  the  number, 
that    coidd    easily  be 


Children  of 
tramps  and 
vicious 
parents. 


to  doing  that,  and  the  suggestion  that  was  made,  which 
has  not  been  completely  carried  out,  was  tliat  all  the 
charities  should  send  lists  of  their  cases  to  a  central 
bureau,  to  be  kept  strictly  private  of  course,  where  the 
officials  of  each  charity  might  go  to  see  what  any  in- 
dividual person  was  getting,  or  was  not  getting,  from 
other  charities,  so  as  to  avoid  overlapping.  I  think  in 
many  cases  it  woiald  be  far  better  if  the  Destitute  Sick 
Society  took  the  entire  charge  of  a  case,  rather  than  the 
case  should  get  half  from  them  and  half  from  us.  We 
print  a  list  of  all  the  people  on  the  outdoor  roll  of 
which  copies  are  available  to  anyone  who  asks  for  one, 
but  they  are  very  rarely  asked  for. 

61863.  Are  you  hopefid  of  success  in  that  form? — I 
think  something  wiU  be  done.  Some  of  the  business  men 
are  taking  it  up,  and  I  think  something  will  be  done, 
because  it  seems  to  me  tliat  the  general  public  in  Edin- 
burgh is  taking  an  interest  in  it.  I  think  one  thing  will 
help,  and  that  is  the  collection  by  the  Society,  and  the 
schedule  that  they  are  sending  out  to  business  men. 

61864.  It  is  a  joint  collection  ? — Yes,  a  joint  collec- 
tion.   From  the  schedule  people  will  see  the  tremendous 
number  of  charities,  and   it   should   certainly  arouse 
interest  in  the  way  of  tiying 
because    there    are  several 
amalgamated. 

61865.  At  any  rate  a  determined  attempt  is  being 
made  ? — Yes,  and  I  hope  something  will  come  out  of  it. 

61866.  In  paragraph  22,  in  regard  to  the  children  who 
ought  to  be  saved  from  pauperism,  you  would  desire  to 
Lave  powers  to  take  them  away  fi'om  their  vicious 
parents  ? — Yes.  There  were  two  cases  that  I  had  within 
a  fortnight  where  there  were  two  little  girls,  one  of  them 
being  twelve  or  thirteen,  and  the  other  ten  or  eleven, — 
in  the  other  family  they  were  a  little  older.  In  both  of 
these  cases  we  knew  that  the  mother  was  living  a  bad 
life.  All  we  could  do  was  to  stop  the  relief  in  the  hope 
that  she  would  give  up  the  children  to  us,  but  she  would 
not  do  it.  We  could  do  nothing,  but  we  know  what  will 
be  the  fate  of  those  four  girls. 

61867.  It  would  be  impossible  for  the  Poor  Law 
authorities  to  do  anything  if  there  was  no  demand  made 
upon  them? — No. 

61868.  The  relief  being  stopped,  I  suppose  the  children 
were  supported  in  other  ways  ? — I  suppose  so.  What  we 
could  have  done  would  have  been  to  continue  the  relief, 
if  we  had  some  machinery  whereby  we  could  take  charge 
of  these  cliildren.  There  is  no  advantage  in  leaving  these 
children  in  such  awful  surroimdings,  because  you  thereby 
perpetuate  the  race  of  paupers. 

61869.  I  suppose  the  parents  as  a  rule  do  not  wish  to 
part  with  their  children  ? — Sometimes  they  do  not  care 
a  rap. 

61870.  And  you  would  just  as  soon  take  them  away 
even  if  the  parents  preferred  to  lose  them  ? — We  always 
do  it  if  we  possibly  can.  We  had  a  case  where  we  had 
two  parents.  The  man  was  a  fushionless  sort  of  creature. 
We  had  him  up  five  or  six  times  to  see  if  he  would  do 
something.  The  mother  was  a  regxdar  bad  lot.  We 
took  these  children  away  from  them,  and  boarded  them 
out.  The  parents  were  just  going  round  the  different 
lodging-houses. 

61871.  Under  what  p>owers  did  you  do  that? — The 
parents  could  not  support  them,  and  they  were  only  too 
delighted  to  get  rid  of  them.  Once  when  I  went  to  the 
police  they  told  me  that  some  of  these  parents  encour- 
aged their  children  to  commit  some  offence  so  that  they 
might  be  sent  to  some  reformatory  school. 

61872.  That  risk  you  would  take  for  the  sake  of  the 
cliildren  ? — Yes,  because  I  think  it  pays  the  community 
in  the  long-run.  One  remembers  the  celebrated  Jukes 
family  in  America  that  cost  the  United  States  so  many 
millions.  Now,  with  the  children  you  do  not  know 
what  the  end  will  be. 

61873.  You  would  take  that  risk? — Yes.  If  we  send 
the  children  to  be  boarded  out  we  know  that  in  99  cases 
out  of  100  they  turn  but  well. 

61874.  With  regard  to  the  Parish  Councils,  you  think  Combination 
it  would  be  desirable  that  there  should  be,  by  some  of  parishes, 
means  or  other,  more  combination,  so  as  to  get  larger 

areas? — Yes,  I  think  so  decidedly.    It  would  be  less 
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expensive ;  and  then  there  is  another  point,  we  should 
not  have  so  many  difficulties  with  regard  to  settlement. 

  If  there  were  more  parishes  combined,  you  would  not 

12  June  1907.  have  so  many  claims  from  small  parishes,  and  so  on. 

61875.  And  you  think  that  the  parish  councillors 
would  take  a  greater  interest  in  the  work? — Yes,  I 
think  so. 

61876.  You  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  also  be 
desirable  that  there  should  be  co-option  of  members  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  that  would  be  quite  desirable. 

With  reference  to  the  tramps,  I  have  got  here  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  case  of  Thomas  Leggat,  which 
I  can  put  in  for  the  information  of  the  Commission. 

61877.  Will  you  kindly  put  that  in? — Yes.  (Statement 
handed  in.  See^App.  No.  GLXXI.  (B).)  Leggat  is  a  speci- 
men of  the  tramp  that  goes  round  the  country  and  causes 
tremendous  expense  to  parish  coimcils.  His  settlement 
is  in  Edinburgh,  and  we  get  claims  from  all  those 
parishes  for  him.  We  always  send  on  word  to  use  the 
test.  He  generally  leaves  in  two  days  and  goes  some- 
where else,  and  we  get  another  claim.  There  is  a  long- 
gap  between  November  and  January  of  this  year.  He 
probably  was  in  hospital  then,  because  he  is  getting  an 
old  man  now. 

61878.  You  can  only  look  forward  to  his  demise? — 
Yes. 

61879.  Then  sometime  in  1901  I  got  a  list  of  ins-and- 
outs  from  the  Parish  Council's  offices,  and  I  went  to  the 
prison  and  also  to  the  clerk  of  the  Police  Court,  and  asked 
the  latter  to  jot  down  with  each  name  the  times  that 
these  people  had  been  convicted.  There  were  iibout 
]  20,  and  I  found  that  something  like  50  per  cent,  had 
had  many  convictions.  T  asked  Mr  Kyd  to  get  that  list 
brought  up  to  date,  and  he  gave  it  to  me.  There  are 
73  cases  of  ins-and-outs,  that  is  to  say,  people  who  had 
been  up  to  six  times  within  a  year  in  and  out  of  the 
poorhouse,  and  only  twenty  of  those  have  not  had  police 
convictions.  Probably  a  great  many  more  would  be  in- 
cliided  than  are  in  the  statement  if  we  recogxiised  them 
by  headmark.  Many  of  these  people  will  tell  you  quite 
fraiildy  that  they  prefer  the  prison,  and  I  have  asked  them 
why.  They  get  the  same  class  of  food,  but  they  get  a 
greater  quantity.  They  do  not  seem  to  mind  the  wooden 
bed  at  aU.  A  great  many  of  these  women  would  as  soon 
be  in  tlie  prison  as  not,  and  a  good  many  actually  sclieme 
to  get  in  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  so  as  to  stay  in  over 
the  winter.  These  are  the  ins-and-outs,  and  having 
them  in  the  prison  or  in  the  poorhouse  is  no  use  at  all. 
These  are  the  persons  whose  children  we  want  to  take, 
and  we  want  to  put  the  parents  in  some  sort  of  work 
colony  or  industrial  colony.  Many  of  the  women  are 
mentally  deficient. 

61880.  You  would  have  little  hope  of  really  reforming 
them? — None  whatsoever.  Here  is  Mary  P.  Auld,  50 
years  old,  39  times  in  poorhouse  since  1902,  and  227 
police  convictions.  What  can  you  do  with  a  woman  like 
that?  Then  there  was  one  old  woman,  Mary  Hopper, 
who  used  to  sit  outside  the  railway  station  wlien  she  was 
not  in  the  poorhouse  or  in  the  prison.  They  would  take 
her  to  prison,  and  then  when  she  got  out  she  would  go  to 
the  Parish  Council  offices  in  an  ambulance,  because  she 
had  some  heart  trouble.  She  would  make  a  tremendous 
disturbance.  Go  to  tlie  poorhouse  ?  Not  she  !  And  she 
went  away  again.  There  is  another  in-and-out,  who  sits 
and  reads  the  Bible,  and  is  well  known  in  Edinburgh. 
One  of  our  Councillors  said  that  it  was  a  wonderful  thing 
that  so  many  who  read  the  Bible  professionally  got  so 
little  good  out  of  it.  That  man  is  a  regular  bad  lot. 
He  makes  a  great  deal  of  money  when  he  is  out ;  it  is 
a  poor  day  when  he  does  not  get  5s.  or  6s. 

61881.  You  tliink  they  should  be  completely  con- 
ti-olled  ? — Yes,  undoubtedly.  I  can  put  in  this  list  of 
ins-and-outs  if  desired  by  the  Commission. 

61882.  (Chairman.)  Yes,  will  you  kindly  put  it  in  ? — 
Yes.    (Statement  handed  in.    See  App.  No.  GLXXI.  (C).) 

61883.  (Mr  Gardiner.)  About  these  girls  living  with  a 
dissolute  mother,  why  are  they  not  removed  under  the 
Industrial  Schools  Act  of  1866,  as  amended  by  the  1880 
Act  ? — There  has  been  a  great  difficulty  about  that  In- 
dustrial Schools  Act,  and  so  long  as  these  children  are 
not  destitute,  and  have  not  actually  committed  any 
oiience,  we  don't  seem  to  be  able  to  get  hold  of  them. 
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61884.  Do  you  know  the  Act? — No,  I  don't  think  I  Question ol 
ever  read  it.  enforcemeu 

61885.  The  Act  exists,  and  it  is  not  enforced  ?— That  Schools^Act 
is  so. 

61886.  Who  is  responsible  for  enforcing  the  Industrial 
Schools  Act  ? — I  thinli  it  would  be  the  sheriff. 

61887.  But  who  is  the  executive  officer? — I  don't 
think  there  is  any,  unless  it  is  the  police.  It  is  not  the 
School  Board. 

61888.  In  London  the  School  Board  does  it? — They 
are  sent  to  the  school  that  Canon  Stuart  spoke  about — 
the  day  industrial  school  here — because  there  has  been 
no  money  to  send  them  to  the  industrial  schools  owing 

to  this  difficulty  with  the  Treasury.  There  has  been  a  \ 
great  difficulty,  because  the  town  council  would  not 
provide  their  proper  quota  of  money  for  the  industrial 
school,  and  the  result  has  been  that  the  number  of 
cliildren  on  the  streets,  more  or  less  criminal  children, 
is  increasing  very  badly. 

61889.  It  is  most  serious,  because  such  a  girl  would 
inevitably  go  wrong  ? — Yes,  it  is  very  serious,  and  it  is 
also  very  serious  that  there  are  so  many  small  boys 
being  taken  up  for  housebreaking  and  stealing. 

61890.  You  can  take  a  boy  up  vmder  this  Act  for 
selling  matches  on  the  street  ? — Yes,  but  they  don't  do 
it. 

61891.  Whose  fault  is  it  that  the  power  is  not 
enforced  ? — It  is  the  fault  of  the  local  authority,  because 
they  have  not  got  the  provision  made  for  them. 

61892.  When  you  say  "they,"  who  do  you  mean? — 
The  town  council ;  they  are  to  blame  as  regards  this 
matter. 

61893.  And  there  is  no  communication  between  the 
Parish  Council  and  the  town  council  on  such  a  question 
as  this? — No.  If  we  want  anything  fi'om  the  town 
council,  they  do  not  reply.  We  had  a  correspondence 
some  time  ago  about  a  question  of  rating,  and  our  law 
agent  wrote  six  letters  before  we  got  one  from  the  town 
clerk. 

61894.  (Mrs  Bosanquet.)  There  is  just  one  question  I  Relief  in  aid 
should  like  to  ask,  and  that  is  a  question  as  to  women's  of  women's 
wages  being  subsidised  by  poor  relief.    Would  you  pre-  wages, 
fer  that  the  parish  should  give  complete  maintenance, 

and  so  take  the  widows  off  the  labour  market  altogether  ? 
— I  don't  know  that  that  would  be  a  good  thing,  because 
so  many  of  them  are  lazy  enough  already.  They  ought 
to  work.  If  we  have  a  case  of  a  widow  with  very  young 
children,  then  we  give  a  sufficient  maintenance,  and 
don't  ask  her  to  go  out  and  work,  because  we  think  that 
is  against  the  interests  of  the  children. 

61895.  If  you  had  a  woman  that  you  were  fairly  sure 
would  not  idle,  woidd  you  give  her  a  larger  maintenance  ? 
—Yes. 

61896.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  supervision  by 
a  lady  inspector? — No.  Some  of  us  have  been  very 
anxious  that  a  woman  inspector  should  be  appointed,  but 
that  has  not  been  done  as  yet. 

61897.  (Miss  Hill.)  I  gather  that  you  feel  that  the  Registration 
charities  might  do  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  making  of  charities, 
their  help  more  valuable  if  they  would  take  fewer  people 

and  give  more  to  them  ? — Yes. 

61898.  There  would  be  some  chance  of  their  efforts 
being  more  effective  ? — Yes. 

61899.  You  find  it  is  impossible  to  catalogue  the  small 
and  chance  gifts  with  any  effect  ? — It  is  very  difficult. 

61900.  People  would  not  take  the  trouble  of  looking 
through  long  lists  to  find  these  out,  but  if  one  society 
took  a  case  entirely  then  the  fact  could  be  registered  ?— 
Yes. 

61901.  That  is  one  hopeful  way  of  advance  which  you 
think  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  may  achieve 
sooner  or  later? — Yes,  I  think  they  will  do  something  in 
that  way. 

61902.  Do  you  find  several  charities  helping  one  case  ? 
Very  frequently. 

61903.  (Mr  Bentham.)  With  reference  to  the  question  Industrial 
put  by  Mr  Gardiner,  it  appears  according  to  the  Act  that  Schools  Act. 
any  person  may  bring  before  two  justices  any  child  under 
fourteen  years  that  comes  witliin  certain  descriptions,  and 
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these  descriptions  cover  the  kind  of  child  where  you 
want  action  taken  ? — Yes,  but  there  is  no  place  to  send 
them  to,  and  that  is  not  our  responsibihty. 

I  should  like  to  put  in  the  following  table  with  refer- 
ence to  ins-and-outs  known  to  the  prison  authorities  and 
to  the  Poor  Law  authorities  : — 


Craigleith  Ins-and-Outs. 

Males. 
151 

22 


dEAIGLOCKHART  InS-AND-OuTS. 

Males. 
92 

Known  to  prison  authorities,       .  12 


Females. 
82 
11 


Ivnown  to  prison  authorities, 


Calton  Jail. 


Known  to  parish  authorities, 


Females. 
102 
12 
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Males. 
69 
11 


Females. 
75 
19 
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61904.  (Mr  Booth.)  You  have  been  so  good  as  to  come 
before  the  Commission  again.  We  will  take  up  your 
evidence  from  the  point  where  we  stopped  on  the  last 
occasion? — Very  well. 

61905.  (Dr  Doiones.)  May  I  ask  what  the  special 
duties  of  your  medical  inspector  are  ?  Are  they  pri- 
marily Poor  Law  or  public  health  ? — PubKc  health. 

61906.  Is  he  available  for  Poor  Law  inspections? — 
Yes,  but  that  does  not  constitute  a  large  part  of  his  work ; 
at  present  it  constitutes  a  very  small  part  of  his  work. 

61907.  What  would  initiate  an  inspection  or  a  visit  by 
him  in  questions  of  Poor  Law? — That  might  best  be 
answered  by  illustrating  what  he  has  done.  A  question 
arose,  for  instance,  about  the  nature  of  the  nursing  staff 
in  one  of  the  large  Glasgow  hospitals,  and  he  was  sent  to 
make  an  exhaustive  investigation  into  the  whole  condi- 
tions. In  any  doubtful  cases  of  sudden  death,  or  any 
more  or  less  specifically  medical  question  that  would  not 
naturally  fall  to  one  of  the  general  superintendents,  he 
would  be  sent  to  investigate.  Then  in  connection  with 
those  mental  observation  wards  that  were  proposed  in 
two  or  three  houses,  he  was  sent  to  inquire  and  report. 

61908.  By  whom  would  the  question  be  raised  that 
would  lead  to  his  visit  ?  Would  it  be  the  Parish  Coun- 
cil ? — It  would  depend.  A  visit  might  be  caused  through 
complaints  by  the  Parish  Council,  or  by  outsiders,  or 
from  the  reports  of  the  general  superintendents — there  is 
no  special  rule  as  to  that. 

61909.  Woidd  a  Parish  Council  ever  ask  for  his  advice, 
that  he  should  go  and  advise  them  on  any  point  ? — They 
might,  but  in  point  of  fact  they  have  not  done  so,  so  far 
as  I  can  remember.  When  I  was  medical  inspector  they 
asked  to  consult  me  once  or  twice,  but  it  did  not  amount 
really  to  very  much.  The  medical  inspector  is  so  largely 
taken  up  with  public  liealth  that  the  amount  of  Poor  Law 
inspection  that  he  does  is  veiy  small. 

61910.  You  have  told  us  that  amount  of  medical 
inspection  is  insufficient  ? — Yes. 

;  of  61911.  Have  you  any  detailed  statistics,  or  anything  to 

bion  by  tell  us,  how  much  inspection  the  general  superintendents 
are  able  to  give  ? — Yes,  I  can  give  some  figures  as  to 
tliat.  I  might  mention  that  the  reason  I  have  looked  into 
this  at  all  is  that  since  tlie  institution  of  this  more 
elaborate  form  of  report  for  the  general  superintendents  the 
amount  of  ground  they  can  cover  is  necessarily  reduced, 
as  the  work  is  more  intensive,  more  systematic,  and  more 
detailed,  so  that  they  could  not  be  expected  to  visit  the 
same  number  of  parishes.  I  thought  it  might  interest 
you  to  know  what  effect  that  had.  This  form  of  report 
was  introduced  about  the  middle  of  1905.  I  have  taken 
the  years  1904,  1905,  and  1906  to  show  the  effect  of  the 
introduction  of  that  report.  Taking  the  four  superin- 
tendents separately,  the  parishes  visited  by  the  first 
superintendent  in  1904,  1905,  and  1906  would  respec- 
tively be  116,  88,  and  77,  showing  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion. For  another  of  the  superintendents  the  numbeis 
would  be  264,  181,  and  117,  there  being  a  reduction  of 
more  than  60  per  cent,  from  1904  to  1906.  In  the  case 
of  the  third  superintendent,  the  numbers  are  159,  114, 
and  102  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  fourth  superintendent, 
the  numbers  are  113,  86,  and  41.  There  is  a  vtry  great 
reduction  in  that  last  case,  but  that  is  accounted  for  by 
special  circumstances  :  the  officer  had  to  be  put  on  other 
duty,  and  could  not  do  his  ordinary  visiting.  Generally, 
we  may  say  that  on  the  present  footing,  and  covering  the 
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ground  at  present  covered,  the  parishes  could  not  be 
covered  oftener  than  once  in  eveiy  two  and  a  half  years 
by  the  general  superintendents  alone.  In  supplement  to 
that,  some  of  our  indoor  officers  have  made  outside  visits 
to  a  considerable  extent.  For  instance,  the  statistical 
officer,  who  is  practically  inspector  of  auditors,  has  had 
98  days  of  visiting,  another  56,  and  a  third  36.  Those 
should  be  added  as  visits  by  officers  of  the  Board.  My 
point  is  that  so  far  as  the  general  superintendents  are 
concerned,  at  present  they  cannot  visit  our  parishes  more 
frequently  than  once  every  two  and  a  half  years,  except 
for  special  mquiries. 

61912.  When  the  medical  inspector  visits,  does  he  go 
with  one  of  the  superintendents,  or  does  he  go  inde- 
pendently?— He  may  go  independently, — we  have  no 
mle  as  to  that  at  all.  In  the  table  I  put  in  the  figures 
as  to  special  inquiries  as  well  as  what  I  have  mentioned. 

61913.  Do  you  hold  official  inquiries  similar  to  what 
we  hold  in  England,  inquiries  at  which  evidence  is 
taken  on  oath  by  the  inspectors? — Yes.  These  are 
usually  held  by  the  general  superintendents.  A  general 
superintendent  may  be  appointed  a  commissioner  under 
the  1845  Act  for  any  purpose  connected  with  the  Poor 
Law.  I  have  held  an  inquiiy  when  evidence  was  taken 
on  oath  when  I  was  medical  inspector. 

61914.  Must  you  have  a  special  commission  to  do 
that? — It  is  a  special  commission  of  the  Board.  That  is 
to  say  you  must  be  formally  instructed  and  appointed 
under  section  11  of  the  1845  Act.  It  is  purely  formal. 
An  outside  person  may  be  appointed. 

61915.  Although  he  may  not  be  an  advocate  ? — He 
must  be  an  advocate,  or  a  didy  qualified  medical 
practitioner,  or  an  architect,  or  sun^eyor. 

61916.  In  cases  where  medical  questions  arise,  would 
there  be  any  assessor  with  the  general  superintendent,  if 
he  is  not  a  medical  man,  in  holding  such  inquiries? — 
Hitherto  it  has  not  been  the  custom,  but  if  necessary  it 
would  be  done.  In  one  particular  inquiry  I  am  thinking 
of,  where  the  conduct  of  a  medical  man  was  involved, 
the  medical  ius]:)ector  held  the  inquiiy  along  with  the 
outdoor  superintendent  and  the  poorhouse  superintendent, 
so  it  would  be  tlie  case  if  there  was  any  specifically 
medical  question  raised. 

61917.  Do  you  get  any  systematic  returns  of  sickness  Poor  Law 
and  medical  statistics  from  the  poorhouses  of  Scotland  ?  medical 
— Yes.    These  are  periodically  given,  and  they  are  found  statistics, 
in  the  annual  report. 

61918.  Have  you  similar  statistics  in  connection  with 
the  outdoor  relief? — Yes,  but  I  am  not  quite  certain  as 
to  the  amount  of  sickness.  I  don't  think  we  have  any 
official  statements  as  to  the  outdoor  sickness,  but  we 
have  statements  for  the  general  relief. 

61919.  Could  you  tell  the  mortality  among  the  cases 
of  outdoor  relief  from  your  returns  ? — I  don't  think  we 
could  fi'om  the  figTires  so  far  as  I  know,  but  I  am  subject 
to  correction  there,  because  I  have  not  gone  into  that 
particular  point. 

61920.  Would  you  consider  it  desirable  to  have  in- 
formation of  that  sort  ? — Undoubtedly. 

61921.  Taking  the  local  medical  service,  have  you  any  Officing  of 
views  as  to  the  relative  advantages  of  a  whole-time  officer  poorhouses. 
as  against  an  officer  who  only  gives  part  of  his  time? 

Take  first  of  all  the  case  of  a  poorhouse.    It  will  depend 
to  a  certain  extent  on  the  size  of  the  place  ? — Yes. 
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Dr  ly.  Leslie      61922.  What  size  of  a  place  would  you  think  should 
Mackenzie,    carry  a  resident  medical  officer  ? — I  put  in  a  table  stating 
12  June  1907         places  that  have  resident  medical  officers.    I  don't 

  "  remember  them  all  just  now,  but  there  are  Dundee, 

Officing  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  Aberdeen.  All  these 
poorhouses.     are  varying  in  size  from  about  500  inmates  to  2,000. 

61923.  The  cases  that  have  a  medical  governor  are 
comparatively  few  ? — Only  the  Glasgow  hospitals  and 
the  proposed  one  at  Cuninghame  Poorhouse  which  has 
about  600  inmates.  Rougldy,  we  reckon  that  one-third 
of  the  inmates  may  be  counted  as  sick. 

61924.  In  the  case  of  a  veiy  large  Poor  Law  hospital, 
woixld  you  be  in  favour  of  the  medical  superintendent  being 
relieved  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  routine  duties  of  treat- 
ment ? — That  would  almost  necessarily  follow  if  he  were 
medical  superintendent.  There  is  always  a  certain  aniomit 
of  administrative  work,  and  in  most  of  the  large  hos^jitals 
there  are  two  or  three  residents  usually  allowed.  In 
Glasgow,  for  example,  there  are  usually  three  or  four 
residents,  so  that  the  superintendent  is,  as  a  fact,  more 
or  less  relieved. 

61925.  Do  you  have  cases  where  there  are  visiting 
consultants  coming  to  the  Poor  Law  hospitals  ? — Yes, 
that  is  the  position  in  Dundee,  where  there  is  a  lady 
resident,  and  a  consultant  visiting.  The  same  thing 
happens  in  Craigleith  and  Craiglockliart  in  Edinburgh. 

61926.  Who  is  the  head  of  the  poorhouse  in  these 
cases  ? — The  governor. 

61927.  Not  the  medical  man? — No. 

61928.  Do  you  know  any  case  where  a  trained  matron 
is  the  head  of  a  hospital  ? — No. 

61929.  Or  of  an  infirm  poorhouse  ? — No,  I  don't 
think  so. 

61930.  Would  you  consider  it  advantageous  to  have 
such  an  arrangement  sometimes  in  smaller  places  ? — 
Yes,  undoubtedly.  The  main  idea,  as  I  have  explained 
in  my  statement,  is  that  it  lielps  to  separate  functionally 
the  hospital  from  the  workliouse  part  of  the  poorhouse, 
and  that  is  always  desirable  where  possible. 

Classification  61931.  Where  a  large  parish  has  several  institutions, 
of  sick.  (Jo  you  find  any  medical  difficulties  or  any  friction  in 

regard  to  the  transfer  of  paupers  from  the  one  institution 
to  the  other? — The  only  place  where  that  could  happen 
would  be  here  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  Glasgow,  because 
they  are  the  only  places  with  distinct  institutions. 
The  amount  of  friction  has  never  been  such  as  to 
come  before  us  officially  at  all.  I  suppose  they  have  had 
difficulties  in  determining  which  case  should  go  to  which 
hospital,  but  I  don't  think  it  amounts  to  anything  serious. 
The  original  intention  with  Glasgow  was  to  have  three 
types  of  institution, — two  smaller  hospitals  for  acute 
cases,  one  large  hospital  for  chronic  cases,  and  the  poor- 
house proper  for  the  infirm,  and  test  cases,  as  they  call 
them.  That  was  the  theoiy.  In  practice,  a  good  many 
of  the  acute  cases  have  got  into  tlie  chronic  hospital,  and 
so  on.  That  was  inevitable.  It  was  only  meant  as  a 
rough  line  of  division,  and  on  the  whole,  I  tliink,  it  has 
worked  fairly  well. 
Poorhouse  61932.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  such  places  for 

medical  medical  instruction,  do  I  gather  that  you  rather  favour 

school  them  as  post-graduate  schools  ? — Yes.    I  see  no  objection 

to  that  at  all.  The  only  reason  I  have  ever  heard  given 
against  that  was — and  it  was  an  official  reason — that  as 
the  people  were  in  the  poorhouse  and  poorhouse  hospitals 
involuntarily,  they  were  not  proper  subjects  for  that 
kind  of  instraction.  I  never  could  see  much  in  that  con- 
tention, because  the  same  thing  applies  to  the  asylums 
and  infectious  disease  hospitals  in  another  way,  and  no 
objection  has  ever  been  raised  that  I  have  heard  of 
against  using  these  institutions  for  clinical  instruction. 

61933.  And  the  patients  in  voluntaiy  hospitals  have 
no  choice  ? — That  is  so. 

61934.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  Would  you  confine  it 
to  post-graduates  ? — No,  I  would  open  it  to  clinical  work 
for  medical  schools  if  they  saw  fit. 

61935.  {Dr  Doivnes.)  You  would  include  it  in  the 
curriculum  for  medical  students? — Yes.  A  great  deal 
of  material  that  might  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  in- 
straction is  lost,  and  then  there  is  the  fact  that  such  a 
connection  with  a  medical  school  is  always  a  moral  in- 
centive to  better  work  in  the  institutions. 


61936.  You  have  some  whole-time  men  in  the  out-  Poorhonse 
door  medical  seiwice — I  mean   the   outside   medical  hospital  «sl 
officers  ? — No,  I  don't  think  there  is  a  single  whole-  mediral 
time  outdoor  medical  officer.  school. 

61937.  I  thought  Dr  Murdoch  in  Glasgow  was  a 
whole-timer  ? — I  don't  think  so.  If  there  is  any,  then  it 
must  have  been  quite  recent. 

61938.  Have  you  any  views  as  to  the  advantages  of -y^rjjojg 
having  whole-time  men  ? — I  think  it  is  an  enormous  outdoor  i 
advantage  in  places  like  Glasgow.    I  do  think  it  would  medical 
be  more  economical  for  Glasgow,  and  better  for  the  officers, 
administration  in  eveiy  way,  that  they  should  have  at 

least  one,  if  not  more  than  one,  whole-time  man.  Dr 
Carswell  is  almost  a  whole-time  man ;  the  amount  he 
gets  to  do  as  main  certifying  lunacy  officer  nearly 
occupies  his  whole  time  ;  in  fact  it  woidd  occupy  it  all  if  j 
it  was  extended  a  little.  That  is  the  nearest  approach 
we  have  to  that. 

61939.  If  the  existing  arrangements  continue,  do  you 
see  special  advantage  in  a  continuance  of  the  preliminary 
examination  by  the  district  medical  officer  of  applicants 
for  relief  ? — How  do  you  mean  ? 

61940.  As  to  their  disability,  is  it  essential  to  your 
system  ? — It  just  depends.  What  I  shoxild  prefer  to  see 
would  be  that  the  whole  examination  was  centralised  in 
the  sense  that  instead  of  having  the  two  possibly  con- 
tradictory examinations,  you  should  have  the  examinations 
so  conducted  that  they  would  aU  work  the  one  into  the 
other.  At  present,  for  instance,  as  the  report  by  the 
general  superintendents  indicates,  there  is  considerable 
discrepancy  between  the  examinations  made  by  the 
outdoor  men  and  the  examinations  made  by  the  indoor 
men  in  the  poorhouse.  Now,  there  is  no  good  reason  for 
that.    That  arises  largely  out  of  the  present  system. 

61941.  They  are  working  from  rather  different  points 
of  view  ? — Yes. 


61942.  And  under  different  conditions  ? — Yes. 


and 


61943.  The  outdoor  man  has  to  work  rapidly, 
without  many  apphances  at  hand  ? — Yes. 

61944.  And   he  works  simply  to  the  point  to 
whether  or  not  the  person  is  disabled  ? — Yes. 

61945.  The  man  he  is  examining  may  have  twenty  N'eed  of  moii 
diseases,  but  the  first  may  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  tliorough 
the  outdoor  medical  man  ? — Yes.    He  wants  to  know  if  medical 


there  is  enough  to  justify  admission.     It  results  in  a 


_     examination  i 

certain  want  of  thoroughness  in  the  work,  which  I  don't  P*"P*''''  ' 
think  is  essential  to  the  system  at  aU. 

61946.  Unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  it  appears  to 
involve  a  certain  amount  of  delay,  especially  in  cases 
where  they  want  medical  treatment? — That  is  quite 
likely. 

61947.  So  if  it  could  be  modified  it   might  be  a 
desirable  thing  to  do  so  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  desirable. 

61948.  Have  you  any  suggestions? — To  take  Glasgow 
as  the  tj'pe  of  thing,  what  I  would  like  to  see  is  that 
tlie  j^rimary  examination  should  practically  be  done  by 
the  staff  of  the  hospital.  It  should  be  done  in  such 
relation  to  the  hospital  that  you  have  your  man  that 
makes  the  primary  examination  working  as  if  he  were 
a  member  of  the  hospital  staff,  that  is  to  say,  considering 
the  case  not  merely  fi'om  the  standpoint  of  whether  there 
is  enough  to  justify  admission,  but  whether  the  case  is 
one  for  medical  treatment.  You  would  want  to  put  it 
on  essentially  medical  grounds.  At  present  it  is  simply 
this,  "Has  the  man  anything  wrong  with  him  that  will 
'  justify  me  in  saying  that  the  inspector  may  take  him?  " 
I  should  like  to  see  it  done  from  the  hospital  point  of 
view.  With  a  large  place  like  Glasgow  you  must  adapt 
your  administration  to  the  large  number  of  cases,  and 
it  might  mean  a  special  department.  In  Edinburgh 
Dr  Aitchison,  who  is  the  chief  consulting  officer  for 
Craigleith,  and  the  visiting  physician  is  also  admitting 
physician  at  the  Parish  Council  office.  The  cases  are 
brought  there.  He  examines  them,  and  if  he  considers 
that  they  are  cases  for  admission,  then  they  are  sent  to 
Craigleith  or  Craiglockhart,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  so  that 
the  officer  that  examines  the  cases  when  they  come  for 
examination  has  ultimately  charge  of  them  for  treatment 
in  Craigleith.  I  think  that  is  a  sound  line,  and  one 
would  like  to  see  the  matter  developed  on  that  line. 
I  don't  say  that  one  system  will  fit  every  place  equally. 
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nion  of  61949.  You  were  asked  some  questions  as  to  what  was 
i'.  iou.  destitution.  Did  you  give  us  any  definition,  or  has  any 
definition  been  laid  down  in  Scotland  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes destitution? — The  point  was  put  to  me  by  Mr 
Bentham,  and  it  was  new  to  me.  I  gather  that  in 
England  if  a  man  is  imable  to  pay  for  the  meilical  treat- 
ment that  ought  to  be  given  to  the  disease  he  suffers 
from,  then  he  is  destitute. 

61950.  Assuming  that  the  disease  is  a  serious  one  ? — 
Yes.  That  would  involve  this,  that  a  man  with  £2  a 
week  that  needed  an  operation  and  two  months'  treat- 
ment might  be  counted  destitute  for  the  piu-poses  of  that 
operation. 

61951.  Has  it  ever  been  considered  from  that  point  of 
view  in  Scotland  ? — I  don't  thiids  that  we  look  upon  that 
as  constituting  destitution.  I  gather  from  the  Legal 
Member  that  with  us  it  means  economic  destitution  in 
the  first  instance,  regardless  of  what  might  be  the  case 
supposing  a  man  was  suffering  from  serious  illness.  For 
instance,  a  man  with  £1000  a  year  might  suffer  from  an 
illness,  the  treatment  of  which  would  cost  more  than  he 
could  afford,  but  he  woidd  not  count  as  being  destitute. 

61952.  Even  so,  I  don't  know  whether  you  would  push 
it  so  far  as  the  last  penny  and  the  last  stick  of  furniture  ? 
— We  don't,  as  a  fact. 

61953.  It  is  a  vague  line  of  boimdaiy  in  any  case  ? — 
Y'es,  and  of  course  in  the  existence  of  outdoor  relief  and 
outdoor  medical  treatment,  the  veiy  idea  that  it  is  out- 
door relief  means  that  the  people  are  not  always 
absolutely  destitute  in  the  sense  of  tlieir  being  in 
absolute  starvation. 

61954.  Your  great  object  is  to  get  the  doctor  to  the 
patient  as  soon  as  possible  ? — Precisely. 

61955.  And  that  matter  has  to  be  settled  first.  Is  the 
economic  question  just  a  secondaiy  matter? — Yes. 

61956.  In  cases  of  sickness  you  would  bring  your 
treatment  in  first,  and  your  inquiries  would  be  made 
afterwards  ? — Yes,  that  idea  is  quite  consistent  with  any 
solution  of  the  economic  difficulty.  My  point  is,  get  the 
patient  treated. 

61957.  The  economic  difficulty  might  be  met  in  various 
ways  ? — Yes. 

61958.  That  you  are  not  so  easily  concerned  with  ? — 
No,  but  I  have  been  questioned  pretty  closely  about  it. 

ifor  61959.  Have  you  in  Scotland  any  power  similar  to  the 
11-      power  we  have  under  the  old  Act  of  1848  in  England  ? 

In  England  the  guardians  may  pay  for  medical  assistance 
^7-  or  any  other  assistance  rendered  to  any  poor  person 
suffering  from  sudden  illness  or  accident,  even  though  no 
order  has  been  given  by  any  authority,  and  it  may  be 
paid  to  any  medical  man  if  the  guardians  so  decide. 
Have  you  any  power  of  that  sort  ? — So  far  as  I  know,  I 
don't  think  we  have,  but  I  sjieak  subject  to  correction. 

61960.  Would  you  consider  it  a  iiseful  provision? — 
Undoubtedly  it  wordd  be  usefid. 

61961.  Have  yon  any  difhculties  similar  to  those  which 
arise,  or  are  said  to  arise,  where  a  midwife,  while  attend- 
ing a  case,  finds  herseK  in  difficulties,  and  sends  urgently 
for  some  doctor,  and  the  question  arises  who  is  to  pay 
that  doctor  ?— We  have  never  officially  had  cases  come 
before  us,  but  I  know  that  such  cases  do  arise,  and  I  have 
heard  of  them  fi-equently.  We  have  never,  so  far  as  I 
can  remember,  had  any  case  to  advise  upon.  There  may 
have  been  cases  that  have  not  come  under  my  notice. 

61962.  Under  our  English  system,  first  of  all  the 
absence  of  necessity  for  complete  destitution,  and  the 
power  to  pay,  in  the  case  of  a  poor  person,  any  medical 
man  that  is  called  in  in  an  emergency,  go  a  long  way  to 
meet  such  a  case  ? — Clearly  they  make  an  enormous 
difference. 

61963.  If  medical  assistance  to  the  community  is  to  be 
co-ordinated,  it  is  necessary  that  the  voluntary  agencies 
should  co-operate  ? — Yes. 

m  jation  61964.  Do  you  see  any  probability  of  any  movement  in 
ai  us  that  way  ?— Judging  fi-om  the  hints  from  Glasgo^v  and 
•c  Leith — which  are  two  typical  tovras,  a  large  town  and  a 

'•         small  town— I  think  there  is  a  growing  movement  to 

bring  the  public  health,  the  Poor  Law,  and  the  voluntary 

hospitals  into  closer  relationship. 


61965.  Are  the  volimtary  hospitals  beginning  to  share  Dr  W.  Leslie 
that  idea  ? — Yes,  because  their  subscriptions  are  beginning  Mackenzie. 
to  fall  off.    In  one  place — a  hospital  with  one  hundred      June  1907 

beds  at  Leith — it  has  been  intimated  publicly  that  in  a   

few  years  the  hospital  must  close  its  doors,  with  the  Co-ordination 
result  that,  locally,  a  movement  is  being  promoted  to  see  of  various 
whether  the  municipality  could  not  be  brought  in  to  medical 
assist.    A  sort  of  half-official  letter  was  sent  to  us  some  ^S^'^'^i^^- 
time  ago,  asldng  if  it  was  competent  for  the  municipality 

to  take  the  hosjnital  over. 

61966.  You  think  financial  considerations  will  operate 
in  that  direction  ? — Yes.  In  Glasgow  the  subscriptions 
are  also  falling  off  more  or  less,  and  the  complaint  is 
made  that  the  working  classes  don't  contribute  so  much 
as  they  should,  with  the  result  that  the  hospitals  are 
getting  into  financial  difficulties. 

61967.  In  the  case  of  a  subsidy  being  made  from  the 
j)ublic  funds  to  a  voluntary  institution,  would  you  impose 
any  conditions  ? — It  would  be  necessary  to  impose  some 
conditions.  I  think  it  would  be  necessaiy  to  readjust 
the  whole  method  of  the  government  of  these  hospitals. 
At  present  the  governors  are  on  various  footings.  In  the 
hospital  here  it  is  part  of  the  medical  school,  and  it  is 
also  really  a  national  institution  affecting  the  whole  of 
Scotland.  Now  it  would  not  be  a  correct  thing  for 
Edinbiugh  to  conti'ibute  more  than  its  own  share  of 
representation.  It  should  be  organised  with  a  view  to 
all  the  interests  being  represented.  In  other  places  it 
might  be  more  simply  done. 

61968.  You  would  have  a  proportionate  ]-epresentation  ? 
— Yes,  or  you  might  have  a  nominated  representation. 

61969.  Has  the  matter  been  systematically  considered 
by  the  voluntary  institutions  in  Scotland? — I  don't 
think  so. 

61970.  Have  they  any  organisation  between  them- 
selves?— Not  that  I  know  of. 

61971.  There  is  another  condition  which  presses  upon  Co-operation 
them,  and  that  is  the  difficulty  nowadays  of  knowing  between  Poor 
what  to  do  with  the  chronic  or  unsuitable  cases  ? — Yes,  ^''^  ^^'^ 
that  is  true.    At  present  they  hand  over  all  their  chronic  -^^^l^^iJ 
cases  to  the  Parish  Cormcils.  ^ 

61972.  Is  there  any  reciprocity  between  them  and  the 
Parish  Coimcils — that  is  to  say,  if  the  Parish  Councils 
are  taking  the  chronic  cases,  will  the  general  infirmaries 
take  the  special  and  acute  cases  that  might  otherwise 
have  to  go  to  the  poorhouse  ? — Yes,  I  think  in  Edin- 
burgh any  important  case  that  needs  a  special  operation 
is  often  sent  to  the  infirmary.  That  is  common  enough 
here,  and  in  Glasgow,  and  in  Dundee.  I  don't  know 
what  it  amounts  to  in  point  of  numbers. 

61973.  In  the  charter  of  the  Royal  Infirmaiy  are  they 
not  boimd  to  give  gratuitous  relief  ? — Yes. 

61974.  I  am  rather  at  a  difficulty  to  understand  a 
statement  that  was  made  to  me  in  a  poorhouse  the  other 
day.  There  were  some  children  with  acute  ophthalmia, 
and  I  asked  if  it  was  possible  to  transfer  these  chikb-en 
to  a  special  hospital  where  they  could  be  treated,  and  the 
reply  I  got  was,  "  If  we  sent  them  to  the  Royal  Infirmaiy 
'  we  should  be  running  up  a  bill "  ? — I  do  not  know  as  to 
the  details  of  that.  It  is  quite  possible,  but  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  happens  or  not. 

61975.  Would  you  consider  it  desirable  that  there 
should  be  some  machinery  by  which  cases  of  that  kind 
should  be  transferred  ? — Yes,  clearly. 

61976.  It  would  not  be  jjossible  for  the  Poor  Law  to 
specialise  in  eveiy  direction  ? — It  is  not  done  as  a  fact, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  very  desirable. 

61977.  With  regard  to  the  mental  obsei-vation  wards 
that  I  saw  in  Glasgow,  in  England  the  Lunacy  Law  pro- 
hibits the  retention  of  an  insane  person  who  should  be 
certified  rmless  a  certificate  is  given  ? — So  I  understand. 

61978.  Is  there  any  difficulty  of  that  sort  with  the  Functions  of 
Scottish  law  ?  —  No.    This  matter  has  been  arranged  Lunacy 

in  concert  with  the  Board  of  Lunacy,  and  there  was  no  Board  and 
difficulty.  co-oiieration 

61979.  Are  those  wards  inspected   by  the    Central  Government 
Board  of  Lunacy  ? — Not  systematically ;  they  are  in-  Board, 
spected  by  us,  but  in  concert  with  the  Board  of  Lunacy. 

It  is  open  to  the  Board  of  Lunacy  to  inspect  them  if  they 
see  fit.  _ 
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61980.  So  it  IS  an  informal  arrangement? — Yes. 

61981.  In  the  case  of  the  lunacy  wards  in  the  poor- 
houses,  I  understand  the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Lunacy 
do  not  pass  through  your  hands  at  all? — No,  they  are 
practically  independent  institutions,  although  accidentally 
they  are  operated  by  the  governor  of  the  poorhouse. 
The  pauper  lunatics  and  the  ordinary  inmates  very  often 
work  together. 

61982.  Is  it  desirable  that  the  two  Boards,  the  Local 
Government  Board  and  the  Board  of  Lunacy,  should  be 
acquainted  with  each  other's  reports  and  views  ? — I  think 
so,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  difficulty  has  arisen  in 
that  particular  matter,  because  they  have  their  own  in- 
spection and  management  and  we  have  ours.  So  far  as 
I  know  no  question  has  ever  arisen.  They  give  us  in- 
formation aifecting  us,  and  we  give  them  any  information 
aifecting  them. 

61983.  You  are  able  to  do  it  informally  ? — Yes. 

61984.  That  is  to  say,  in  Edinburgh  you  may  be  able 
to  do  things  that  we  cannot  readily  do  in  London  ? — Yes. 
Cases  of  doubtful  lunacy  may  incidentally  get  into  a 
poorhouse,  and  more  than  once  we  have  called  the  atten- 
tion of  tlie  Lunacy  Board  to  these,  and  they  have  sent 
one  of  their  commissioners  to  examine  them,  and  sug- 
gested that  they  should  be  removed  to  an  asylum.  That 
is  done  habitually. 

61985.  Do  you  find  you  have  enough  classification  in 
these  mental  observation  wards  in  Glasgow  ?  Tliere  is 
practically  just  the  one  ward  ? — That  is  quite  a  relevant 
criticism.  Probably  there  is  not  enough  classification, 
but  the  experience  has  been  so  small. 

61986.  It  is  tentative  ? — Yes,  it  is  largely  experimental. 
It  has  been  only  about  three  years  in  full  operation.  I 
might  call  your  attention  to  this  report  on  these  observa- 
tion wards, — I  think  the  secretary  has  a  copy  of  that 
report  (see  App.  CLXI.  (B)),  which  is  a  report  by  Dr 
Macpherson,  one  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  and 
myself,  on  complaints  that  were  made  regarding  the 
conduct  of  these  wards  by  a  medical  member  of  the 
Glasgow  Parish  Council.  He  made  certain  charges,  in- 
volving classification  of  lunatics  among  others,  and  the 
management  of  the  wards.  We  held  a  two  days'  inquii-y 
into  the  matter,  and  this  report  is  the  result.  The  report 
contains  some  matters  that  might  be  of  interest  to  the 
Commission. 

61987.  I  was  not  aware  of  that  report.  I  found  no 
evidence  of  faulty  classification  at  the  time  I  visited  ? — 
Nor  did  we  find  aiay  at  the  time  we  visited,  but  it  is  a 
possible  danger.  I  may  mention  that  it  did  happen  on 
one  or  two  occasions  that  accidentally  certified  lunatics 
were  accommodated  in  these  wards.  That  was  made  a 
point  of  objection.  It  was  a  pure  accident,  however, 
because  the  lunatic  on  more  than  one  occasion  had  to  be 
transferred  from  one  asylum  to  another,  and  he  was 
simply  lodged  there  for  the  night.  That  is  a  purely 
accidental  thing,  but  it  is  not  part  and  parcel  of  the 
working  of  the  wards. 

61988.  In  the  case  of  any  sixdden  or  accidental  death, 
or  any  suspicious  death  in  a  poorhouse,  have  you  any 
machinery  ? — Yes,  the  governor  is  boimd  to  i-e^jort  such 
cases  to  the  procurator-fiscal  and  also  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  We  keep  in  touch  with  the  case  until  it  is 
ended.  We  get  a  medical  report,  and  make  a  special 
inquiry  if  necessary,  and  find  what  conclusion  the  pro- 
curator-fiscal has  come  to.  If  there  is  no  ground  fen-  any 
criminal  action,  we  may  still  carry  on  the  inquiry,  and 
see  whether  it  was  due  to  an  administrative  default. 
That  is  habitually  done. 

61989.  Tlie  procurator-fiscal  makes  a  preliminary 
inquiiy  ? — Yes. 

61990.  He  is  a  legal  man  ? — Yes  ;  he  is  equivalent 
practically  to  the  coroner. 

61991.  If  he  found  any  a  priori  evidence,  then  it 
would  be  carried  on  to  the  sheriff  by  the  fiscal  ? — I  don't 
know  the  exact  procedure,  but  it  would  go  on  to  a  regular 
criminal  investigation,  and  the  j)ersou  would  be  charged 
and  dealt  with  according  to  the  ordinary  law. 

61992.  Is  it  found  to  be  searching  in  point  of  practice  ? 
— Yes  ;  it  is  quite  satisfactory.  Most  of  these  cases,  as 
one  would  suppose,  are  clironic  cardiac  cases  and  tlie 
like,  and  occasionally  accidents,  but  we  liave  no  reason 


to  question  the  thoroughness  of  the  work.    Then  we  are  Deaths  in 
also  responsible  for  inquiring  from  the  administrative  poorhouses 
side,  and  it  is  always  done. 

61993.  It  has  been  stated  by  one  of  the  witnesses  that 
the  diets  are  considered  by  some  people  as  not  satisfac- 
tory. Is  it  the  fact  that  you  have  those  matters  under 
consideration  by  your  Board  at  the  present  time  ? — Yes. 
We  have  a  large  amount  of  data  that  we  have  not  been 
able  to  dispose  of  yet,  but  we  hope  to  do  so  sooner  or 
later. 

61994.  Has  the  food  of  the  people  generally  changed  Scottish  di( 
in  character  of  late  years  in  Scotland  ? — Probably  it  has ; 

but  there  is  some  difficulty  in  coming  to  exact  con- 
clusions. There  was  some  investigation  made  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  a  little  time  ago,  and  a  report  was 
published.  There  are  great  differences  in  country  and 
in  town.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  con- 
sumption of  tea  and  white  bread  has  enormously  in- 
creased, while  the  consumption  of  oatmeal  porridge  and 
oatmeal  bread  has  probably  gone  down. 

61995.  Would  that  apply  to  the  rural  places  as  well  as 
to  the  towns  ? — I  think  it  applies  all  over,  but  less  to  the 
rural  places  than  to  the  towns. 

61996.  What  about  the  consumption  of  milk  ? — I  think 
that  on  the  whole  it  has  increased,  but  it  is  a  little 
difficult  to  say.  I  am  judging  by  the  steady  trade  of  the 
dairying  counties  like  Galloway,  Ayrshire,  and  Dumfries. 

61997.  Do  the  diets  of  the  poorhouse  roughly  corre- 
spond to  the  diets  of  the  people  outside,  or  is  there  a 
great  distinction  in  the  character  of  the  food  ? — On  the 
whole,  roughly,  I  think  they  do,  but  I  do  not  know  tliat 
our  data  amount  to  much. 

61998.  Have  you  got  much  rickets  in  Scotland  ? — ■ 
There  is  an  enormous  amount  of  rickets  in  Glasgow,  but 
there  is  not  so  much  on  the  east  coast  or  even  in  Dundee. 

61999.  I  think  Glasgow  is  rather  notorious  for  that  ? — 
Yes. 

62000.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  attributed  to  ? — No- 
body accepts  any  explanation  as  accounting  for  the  facts. 
It  used  to  be  attributed  to  the  soft  water,  but  that  was 
given  up  entirely  by  Dr  Russell,  the  late  medical 
member  of  the  Board  and  at  one  time  medical  officer  of 
Glasgow.  Most  people  treat  it  as  not  even  a  factor  in 
the  case. 

62001.  HigUanders  drink  soft  water  ? — Yes,  of  course 
they  do.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  scientific  ground 
for  attributing  that  as  a  reason. 

62002.  Has  any  suggestion  been  made  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  pallor  of  which  you  spoke  ? — Not  that  I  have  seen. 

62003.  Any  suggestion  of  deficiency  of  iron  ? — There 
may  liave  been,  but  I  have  not  followed  it  up. 

62004.  Or  insufficiency  of  roast  food  ? — That  is  pos- 
sible, but  I  have  not  followed  it  up.  AVhat  one  woidd 
like  to  see  there  is  a  much  more  detailed  investigation 
of  diet  than  we  are  able  to  make  at  present.  You  would 
want  to  have  a  clinical  investigation  of  the  blood  going 
along  with  the  investigation  of  the  food. 

02005.  The  inquiry  made  by  Dr  Haldane  was  in  con- 
nection chiefly  with  Atwater's  results  ? — Yes. 

62006.  But  since  that  date  his  results  have  had  to  be 
revised  ?  -  Yes.  Since  then  we  have  had  the  careful 
consideration  given  by  Chittenden. 

62007.  There  has  been  a  tendency  for  the  standards  to 
go  up  in  a  sort  of  crescendo  progression  ? — Yes. 

62008.  Some  mention  has  been  made  of  provident  Lack  of 
medical  institutions.      Do  you  know  what   provident  provident 
medical  institutions  there  are  in  Scotland  ? — In  going  ^''^ggg^j'j"" 
over  that  point  I  was  rather  under  a  misapprehension  as 

to  what  it  meant  in  England.  We  do  not  have  such  a 
thing  in  Scotland.  We  have  gratuitous  dispensaries,  but 
we  have  no  public  dispensaries  where  people  pay  for 
treatment.  We  have  paying  clubs,  of  course,  but  I  do 
not  thinly  we  have  anything  quite  corresponding  to  what 
you  mean  by  a  provident  dispensary  in  England. 

62009.  (Mr  Gardiner.)  Does  the  Local  Government 
Board  exercise  any  control  over  the  appointment  or 
dismissal  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  poorhouses  or 
poorhouse  hospitals  ? — Yes.  No  medical  officer  of  a 
poorhouse  can  be  dismissed  from  his  position  without 
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the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  the 
medical  officer  can  be  removed  by  the  Board  if  they 
see  fit. 

6:^()1().  And  appointed  ? — No,  the  Parish  Comicil 
appoints,  but  he  cannot  be  removed  from  the  office 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Board. 

62011.  But  the  Board  has  no  right  over  the  aj^point- 
ment  ? — No. 

62012.  The  appointment  is  not  subject  to  your  ap- 
proval ? — No. 

62013.  Does  the  Ijocal  Government  Board  exercise 
any  control  over  the  appointment  of  the  outdoor  medical 
officers  ? — No. 

62014.  But  they  can  be  dismissed  without  j'our  sanc- 
tion?— They  can  be  dismissed  without  our  sanction. 
They  have  no  security  of  tenure  of  any  kind. 

62015.  With  regard  to  the  dispensing  and  supply  of 
drugs,  what  practically  prevails  in  Scotland  ?  Does  the 
medical  officer  supply  his  ovm  dnigs  ? — The  practice 
varies.  In  some  cases  the  drugs  are  included  in  his 
salaiy,  and  in  other  cases  an  allowance  is  made  for  drugs, 
while  in  other  cases  the  drags  are  supplied  by  a  local 
chemist. 

62016.  In  the  first  case  the  man  is  paid  a  salary,  and 
has  to  provide  the  drugs  ? — Yes. 

62017.  Can  you  give  any  information  as  to  the  cost  of 
the  supply  of  drugs  to  a  rural  medical  officer  ? — It  would 
be  somewhat  difficult  to  get  information,  because  where 
the  salaiy  is  inclusive,  the  man,  of  course,  will  keep  no 
account  of  what  goes  for  Llrugs.  The  only  kind  of  infor- 
mation that  would  be  relevant  would  be  where  a  specific 
amount  is  allowed. 

62018.  Have  you  any  recommendation  as  to  that  ? — 
We  always  recommend,  with  eveiy  fi-esh  appointment, 
that  drugs  should  cease  to  be  Included  in  the  salaries. 
They  should  always  be  a  seijarate  account. 

62019.  But  you  have  no  other  power  than  that  of 
recommending  ? — No. 

62020.  No  grant  under  the  Medical  Relief  Grant  ? — 
No.  It  is  not  a  condition  of  the  Medical  Relief  Grant  at 
present. 

62021.  {Mr-  Booth.)  Does  it  always  involve  a  separate  dis- 
pensaiy  ? — Not  necessarily.  In  the  coimtiy  places  the  only 
person  having  drugs  may  be  the  medical  officer,  where 
there  is  not  a  large  enough  village  to  sustain  a  druggist ; 
but  instead  of  including  the  amount  in  his  salary  he 
should  be  allowed  a  specific  sum,  and  he  shoidd  work  to 
that.    We  have  no  power  to  alter  that  directly. 

62022.  (Mr  Gardiner.)  You  could  charge  the  Parish 
Council  with  the  cost  of  the  dnigs ;  there  is  no  reason 
why  that  should  not  be  done  ? — No,  but  we  do  not  have 
the  power  to  do  it.  As  a  fact,  it  is  right  to  say  that  in 
the  great  mass  of  cases,  where  we  have  suggested  that  a 
separate  sum  should  be  allowed  outside  the  salary,  the 
Parish  Councils  have  largely  accepted  our  recommenda- 
tion in  nearly  all  their  new  appointments. 

62023.  Has  the  Local  Government  Board  any  power  to 
withhold  grants  on  the  gromid  of  an  insufficient  supply 
of  nurses  ? — We  do  not  have  money  to  apply  to  outdoor 
nursing  at  all,  but  we  have  for  indoor  nursing. 

62024.  Supposing  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  supply 
of  nurses  in  the  sick  wards  of  a  poorhouse,  can  you  with- 
hold the  grant? — Yes. 

62025.  Totally  or  partially? — I  think  it  must  be 
totally. 

62026.  Do  you  often  exercise  that  power? — No,  it  is 
not  often  necessary.    They  usually  fulfil  the  conditions. 

62027.  Would  you  say  that  generally  in  your  sick 
poorhouse  you  woidd  regard  the  supply  of  nurses  as 
satisfactory? — Not  entirely,  because  we  are  tied  by 
these  stereotyped  i-ules — for  instance,  the  rule  laid 
down  that  there  should  be  one  nurse  to  twenty  patients, 
and  where  the  patients  exceed  sixty  there  should  be 
one  nurse  to  thirty  patients.  Poorhouses,  once  they 
fulfil  that  minimum  condition,  are  entitled  to  the  grant. 
We  give  the  grant  where  they  have  more  nurses  than 
that,  but  we  cannot  insist  on  a  higher  standard. 

62028.  Then  as  regards  night  nursing? — That  is  in- 
cluded as  part  of  the  organisation,  of  course. 
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62029.  As  part  of  the  one  nurse  to  the  twenty  patients  ?  Dr  W.  Leslie 
— Yes,  it  is  all  over,  one  to  twenty.  Mackenzie. 

62030.  In  your  judgment  is  the  supply  of  nurses 
adequate  ? — In  some  places  it  is,  but  in  some  other  places 
it  is  not. 

62031.  iShould  I  be  wrong  in  saying  that  in  many  sick 
poorhouses  too  much  nursing  is  done  by  the  pauper 
inmates  ? — That  would  be  correct  even  still,  but  it  is 
getting  less  and  less  the  case.  It  is  becoming  a  vanish- 
ing quantity  now. 

62032.  It  struck  me  when  I  went  to  a  sick  poorhouse 
the  other  day  ? — I  would  abolish  it  altogether. 

62033.  (Mr  Loch.)  You  would  modify  your  stereotyped 
rule  ? — Yes,  we  cannot  deal  with  it  until  that  is  removed. 
It  has  been  blocking  the  way  since  1889. 

62034.  (Dr  Downes.)  In  the  smaller  places,  where  they 
cannot  train,  what  help  do  you  thiidi  can  be  arranged  for 
the  one  trained  nurse  who  may  be  there  so  as  to  obviate 
the  necessity  for  pauper  help  ?  Have  you  any  scheme 
that  would  assist  in  that  direction  ?  — One  would  not 
object  so  much  to  paiii^ers  assisting  for  the  general 
cleaning  work,  and  so  on,  and  the  giving  of  food  in  the 
wards,  but  what  one  objects  to  is,  that  a  pauper  shoidd 
be  resjjoiisible  for  any  specifically  nursing  work.  1  don't 
object  to  seeing  regularly  paid  ward-maids  where  there 
is  a  considerable  hospital. 

62035.  Have  you  any  class  of  women  that  might 
receive  a  year's  training  and  then  sei-ve  as  an  assistant  ? 
— We  have  not  thought  of  that  sjjecially.  That  kind  of 
proposal  was  put  before  the  Departmental  Committee. 

62036.  Have  you   anything  in   tlie   raral   districts  Lack  of 
corresponding  with  the  village  nurses  in  England  ?    They  voluntary 
are  not  fuUy  trained,  but  they  work  under  the  direction  nursing  in 

of  a  trained  nurse  ? — We  have  no  official  body  of  that  ^'^^^^  districts, 
kind,  although  that  kind  of  woman  is  employed  by  the 
Parish  Councils  for  outdoor  nursing.    We  have  no  touch 
with  these  people  at  all.    They  are  simply  attendants, 
and  we  don't  insist  on  any  qualification. 

62037.  Is  that  class  of  woman  instracted  in  elementary 
nursing  a  desideratum  in  Scotland  ? — Yes  ;  and  tliey  are 
becoming  more  difficult  to  get,  I  am  told,  in  the  counties. 
The  higher  training  of  nurses  has  really  resulted  in  the 
destraction  of  that  class  of  person. 

62038.  (Mr  Gardiner.)  With  regard  to  the  employment  Depreciation 
of  paupers  for  nursing  sick  poor,  am  I  right  in  thiidiing  of  pauper 
that  there  is  more  danger  of  these  attendants  pilfering  nursing, 
the  patients'  food  and  showing  favoiiritism  as  the  result 

perhaps  of  jDCcmiiaiy  considerations  made  by  the  patients' 

friends  ? — I  have  no  doubt  whatever  of  that,  although  I 

have  not  any  direct  evidence  of  it.    I  have  been  told  of  " 

it  by  resident  medical  officers,  who  said  that  that  went 

on  habitually. 

62039.  Would  you  wish  all  this  pauper  nursing  or 
attendance  to  be  prevented  ? — Yes,  if  possible. 

62040.  I  think  I  gathered  from  what  you  said  to  Need  of 
Dr  Downes  that  you  were  persuaded  that  an  increased  increased 
fi-equency  of  inspection  by  trained  medical  authorities  inspection  of 
was  much  to  be  desired  ? — Yes,  it  is,  and  it  is  becoming  poorhouses. 
more  so,  because  in  the  last  thirty  years,  as  Mr  Maxwell's 

figures  show,  there  has  been  a  distinct  transfer  of  the 
poor  from  outside  to  inside. 

62041.  And  you  press  that  very  strongly? — Yes,  I  do. 
I  think  it  is  called  for. 


one  or 


62042.  (Mr  Loch.)  I  would  like  to  supplement 
two  questions  that  I  asked  you.     You  suggest  here 
practically  a  policy  of  preventive  relief,  medical  on  the 
one  side  and  general  on  the  other? — Yes. 

62043.  Taking  your  suggestion  here,  which  you  entitle,  Possibility  of 
"  possibility  of  a  preventive  systeni,"  you  sketch  out  some-  *  preventive 
thing.     I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  about  that  in  ^3'^*^™ 
regard  to  preventive  medical  relief.    The  basis  of  the  eliaibilitv  for 
Wiesbaden  system  is  that  a  certain  number  of  the  free  medical 
population  under  £45  is  likely  to  be  dependent,  and  on  aid. 

that  Ijasis  medical  relief  is  given  ? — Yes. 

62044.  A  similar  plan  in  regard  to  medical  relief,  as 
you  know,  jjrevails  in  France.  A  list  is  passed  annually 
and  checked  by  the  privat,  and  you  get  a  list  of  persons 
who  are  treated  as  more  or  less  dependants  ? — I  have 
been  told  that  that  is  so. 
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62045.  Do  you,  in  your  pi-eventive  medical  relief, 
propose  to  have  such  limits,  or  would  you  adopt  a  line 
like  this — the  preventive  medical  relief  shoidd  be  made 
available  for  the  £45  a  year  people  ? — As  a  matter  of 
develojjment  one  would  see  no  objection  to  that.  That 
might  be  one  way  of  working  it  out.  I  see  no  objection 
in  principle. 

62046.  When  j^ou  say  "as  a  matter  of  development," 
what  do  you  mean? — The  whole  matter  of  preventive 
medicine  is  really  only  in  its  infancy,  to  my  mind.  I 
think  that,  in  the  next  fifty  years,  we  shall  see  much 
greater  development  than  we  have  seen  in  the  last  fifty 
years.  At  present  we  are  working  at  infective  disease, 
but  it  is  not  recognised  thoroughly  that  eveiyone  equally 
suffers  from  ovei-crowding  and  bad  conditions  generally. 
When  tliat  becomes  recognised  tlien  preventive  medicine 
will  take  a  wider  sweep. 

62047.  Of  course  this  line  here  di-awn  makes  this  dis- 
tinction, that,  granted  the  utility  of  preventive  medicine 
right  through  society,  below  this  line  it  is  free,  and  it 
rests  on  the  supjiositiou  that  above  that  line  preventive 
medicine  is  equally  desirable  and  can  be  obtained  in  the 
normal  market,  and  so  on  ? — I  would  be  willing  to  fall  in 
with  any  system,  this  or  any  other,  that  secured  that  the 
cases  were  treated  early  and  treated  properly.  The 
economical  consideration  is  a  secondary  consideration, 
but  I  see  no  objection  to  your  suggestion  that  it  might 
be  arranged  thus. 

62048.  Now,  there  is  another  point.  Granting  the 
paralleHsm  between  medical  preventive  relief  and  general 
preventive  relief,  do  you  think  that  a  single  centre  might 
be  so  organised  in  towns  or  numbers  of  towns  as  to  bring 
out,  once  and  for  all,  and  for  the  sei'vice  of  eveiybody 
concerned,  the  facts  in  regard  to  individual  cases  ? — I  see 
no  difficulty.    It  is  a  matter  of  detail. 

62049.  It  is  a  matter  of  such  detail  as  this,  that  once  it 
is  done  you  have  a  dossier'  iov  anyone  ? — Yes. 

62050.  And  without  that  your  medical  relief  might 
be  frustrated  by  home  conditions.  Take  the  case  of  an 
insanitaiy  home ;  the  fact  being  once  set  out,  your 
medical  relief  woidd  be  worked  in  connection  with  such 
supei-vision  of  the  home  as  would  make  it  effective  ? — 
Yes. 

62051.  In  that  event,  would  you  say  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  leave  the  Poor  Law  position,  which  is,  as  you 
have  described,  a  position  limited,  and  to  take  the  more 
general  position  which  would  bring  into  the  dossier  data 
of  general  sei-vice,  still  treating  it  fi'om  the  point  of  view 
of  central  general  rehef? — I  see  no  objection  to  that; 
but  you  are  speaking  from  such  a  wealth  of  experience 
that  I  cannot  follow  yoirr  ideas.  I  only  put  this  in  as  a 
mere  indication. 

62052.  It  seems  to  me  you  throw  upon  us  and  upon 
yourself  a  great  responsibility  in  the  proposals  that  you 
make.  You  suggest  to  us  that  the  destitution  line  is  no 
longer  a  feasible  line.  Therefore  you  must  adopt  some 
other,  and  by  the  process  of  your  argument  you  set  aside 
that  equally  for  general  relief  and  for  medical  relief  ? — 
Yes. 

62053.  And  I  think  you  are  under  some  obligation  to 
help  tis  if  you  can? — Yes;  but  you  are  going  into  such 
details  that  I  am  not  able  to  keep  up  with  you. 

62054.  What  I  should  next  refer  to  is  with  regard  to 
the  voluntaiy  hospitals.  Does  not  your  suggestion  or 
arg-imient  to-day  lead  up  to  this  almost,  that  the  voluntary 
hospitals  would  rather  come  in  by  a  process  of  want  and 
difficidty,  and  so  gradually  become  subsidised  bodies  of 
the  State  under  certain  conditions  ? — I  thinli  that  is  what 
is  happening.  I  think  the  voluntaiy  hospitals  are  failing 
on  their  own  ground.  People  are  getting  tired  of  sub- 
scribing. The  subscriptions  are  coming  from  the  same 
pockets  very  much,  and  there  is  an  idea  growing  up,  Why 
should  they  subscribe  when  they  can  do  it  another  way  ? 
That  is  what  I  hear. 

^  62055.  Is  it  not  this,  that,  if  the  rates  were  raised  very 
high,  people's  pockets  wiU  not  be  open  to  grants  for  two 
purposes,  vohmtaiy  and  also  municipal  ? — No  doubt.  That 
is  a  factor  in  the  case  of  any  individual  instance,  but,  aU 
the  same,  people  are  realising  that  it  wiU  be  cheaper  for 
them  to  liave  a  high  rate  than  to  keep  subscribing.  At 
the  same  time  if  you  made  it  compxilsoiy,  you  would  get 
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a  much  larger  number  of  people  that  woidd  be  compelled  Subsidising 
to  subscribe.  voluntary 

62056.  Don't  you  thiiik  there  are  certain  sei-vices  that  gt^f"*^^ 
are  better  done  voluntarily  than  municipally  ? — That  is 
possible,  but  there  are  a  great  many  services  that  are 

done  worse.  I  don't  think  it  is  to  be  granted  that 
because  services  are  done  voluntarily  they  are  done 
better. 

62057.  I    said    certain    services  ?  —  Even  certain 
services. 

62058.  Take  one  of  your  own  statements.  You  have  Advantage  of 
a  proposal  that  there  might  be  a  large  number  of  voluntary 
volunteer  visitors ;  these  would  serve  for  various  pur- 
poses, and  so  on.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  set  aside 
these  voluntary  helpers,  and,  instead  of  them,  have  a  large 
number  of  relieving  officers  ? — On  the  contraiy,  I  shoidd 
wish  to  have  these  volimteer  visitors.  They  are 
volunteers — and  more,  they  are  volimteers  that  are  bound 
to  service  in  the  same  way  as  a  magistrate  is.  Although 
he  offers  to  act  as  a  magistrate,  you  cannot  call  him  a 
volunteer  exactly,  as  he  is  under  obligation  to  fulfil  his 
duties. 

62059.  I  thought  you  seemed  to  exaggerate  that 
position.  It  is  true  that  the  law  says  that  if  they  won't 
serve,  they  will  be  made  to  serve,  but,  in  fact,  it  is  a 
thing  that  lies  in  the  background  entirely  ? — Yes  ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  in  Germany  it  occupies  a  very  different 
position  fi'om  this  country,  where  a  voluntary  worker  

62060.  In  Germany  they  give  a  status  to  the  volunteer, 
while  in  England  they  don't  ? — That  is  so. 

62061.  If  that  be  so,  may  it  not  be  that  in  regard  to 
medical  work  as  a  whole,  instead  of  aiming  at  any 
general  inclusion  of  it  in  a  State  system,  there  may  be 
other  parts  of  it,  say  convalescent  parts,  and  very  many 
other  parts  in  that  work  of  various  kinds  which  could  be 
done  voluntarily  under  proper  inspection? — Yes,  and  I 
think  what  I  have  said  is  quite  consistent  with  that. 

62062.  In  England  we  have  a  system  of  certifying 
institutions  through  the  Local  Government  Board.  Have 
you  any  such  system  in  Scotland  ? — No,  not  so  far  as  I 
know. 

62063.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  of  sei'vice  ? — Yes, 
I  think  it  is  quite  a  good  line,  but  I  do  not  know  exactly 
what  it  would  apply  to  at  the  present  moment. 

62064.  Then  I  have  one  question  about  habit  in  this 
relation.  Have  you  yourself,  from  the  point  of  general 
relief,  ever  worked  through  cases,  as  you  have  often  done 
from  the  point  of  view  of  medical  relief  ? — No,  I  have 
never  had  any  of  that  detailed  work  to  do  at  aU. 

62065.  You  woidd  be  open  to  the  suggestion  that 
there  might  be  questions  of  habit  in  the  child  which  you 
woidd  wish  to  keep  alive  for  the  sake  of  the  child, 
questions  not  connected,  in  one  sense,  with  medical  treat- 
ment ? — Yes. 

62066.  AVould  you  say  that  those  habits,  whicli  depend  Need  of 

largely  on  the  will  of  the  parents,  should  be  kej^t  intact  strengthening 

and  strengthened — habits  of  home  respect,  cleanliness,  parental  and 

and  so  on  ?— Yes.  '^^^i^y 

...  sponsibility. 

62067.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  accept  the  position 
of  tlie  general  strengthening  of  the  family  tie  ? — Yes. 

62068.  While  your  system  of  preventive  medical  relief 
is  provided? — Yes.  My  whole  object  in  all  this  kind  of 
thing  is  to  strengthen  the  family.  The  sup]30sition  in 
the  public  mind,  of  course,  is  that  the  moment  you  put 
any  family  function  on  to  a  jDiiblic  footing  you  are 
destroying  the  family.  My  wish  would  be  to  do  precisely 
the  opposite,  and  I  think  precisely  the  opposite  does 
happen  in  public  health,  for  example. 

62069.  You  would  inii30se  on  the  family  new  duties  as 
the  family  develoj^ed  ? — Yes,  I  would  put  on  the  family 
the  obligation  to  use  the  institutions  that  are  there  for  its 
purpose,  and  not  to  consider  that  in  using  them  it  was 
destroying  itself,  but  to  recognise  on  the  contraiy  that  it 
was  realising  itself  more  fidly.  At  present  we  require 
every  parent  to  send  his  child  to  school,  not  as  supersed- 
ing the  family,  but  as  making  it  more  efficient.  It  is  the 
same  with  Poor  Law  and  public  health. 

62070.  You  are  pointing  to  this,  that  giving  relief  to 
families  under  £45  would  bring  the  family  into  new 
habits  ? — Yes. 
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a  of  62071.  And  yoix  woiild  say  that  counter  influences 

rejtheniiig  shoiJd  be  brought  to  bear,  but  if  these  are  destnictive  of 
T'taland  ^.j^g  family,  you  are  still  keeping  the  family  life? — Yes, 
"ibiUtv  instead  of  being  destractive  of   the  family  that 

particular  supervision  as  yoa  have  it  fixed  in  Wiesbaden 
would  develop  and  lielp  the  family,  because  you  bring 
them  into  personal  touch  with  the  persons  concerned, 
and  you  bring  into  existence  the  sense  of  citizenship. 

62072.  Have  you  in  your  medical  relief  work  ever 
followed  this  out  to  see  what  the  effect  of  the  relief  is  on 
the  family? — I  have  had  no  experience  of  Poor  Law 
medical  relief  work,  but  I  am  familiar  with  it  in  public 
health  work,  and  it  has  always  been  good  in  the  sense 
that  the  father  and  mother  think  more  of  the  institution 
and  are  ready  to  use  it.  When  a  child  falls  ill  they 
laiow  exactly  what  to  do  to  get  the  child  taken  there, 
and  they  usually  appreciate  the  sei-vice  very  much. 

62073.  And  _you  think  that  the  tie  as  between  father 
and  cliild  is  strengthened  ? — I  think  so.  The  moment  a 
child  is  removed  from  the  house  it  becomes  of  more 
value.  They  always  follow  and  inquire  about  the 
children. 

62074.  (Mr  Patten-MaeDougall.)  You  are  satisfied,  I 
think,  as  medical  member  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  previoiisly  as  medical  inspector,  that  in  order 
to  cover  the  inspection  groimd  efficiently  and  thorouglily 
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a  very  much  more  adequate  service  is  reqiiired  for  the  Leslie 
Board  ?~Yes.  Mackenzie. 

62075.  In  coming  to  that  conclusion  you  have  in  view  12  June  1907. 
not  only  the  Poor  Law  work  but  also  the  public  healtli  jq-gg^  ^ 
work  which  I  think  at  present  is  the  more  important  jiart  n-,o,.e  adequate 
of  the  medical  inspector's  duty  ? — Yes.  service  for  the 

62076.  And  because  the  public  health  part  of  his  Local 
work  takes  up  so  much  of  his  time,  and  is  in  the  view  of 
the  Board  the  more  important  part  of  his  work,  he  has 
very  little  time  really  to  devote  to  medical  inspection  of 
poorhouses  or  Poor  Law  work  at  all  ? — That  is  so. 

62077.  Indeed,  at  present  I  think  his  work  of  inspecting 
poorhouses  is  really  confined  to  this,  tliat  he  only  goes 
there  when  he  is  specially  commissioned  to  do  so  by  the 
Board  ? — Yes,  and  for  some  very  special  purpose. 

62078.  A  great  deal  of  his  time  is  taken  up  with  public 
health  duty,  largely  in  the  Highlands  ? — Yes,  a  fair  ]>ro- 
portion  of  it  is. 

62079.  Where  the  public  health  conditions  react  very 
much  on  the  Poor  Law  conditions  ? — Yes. 

62080.  In  order  to  meet  both  these  matters  a  veiy 
much  more  adequate  sendee  is  necessary  ? — I  quite 
agree.  (Table  compay'ing  the  risjiifctive  staffs  of  the  Local 
Government  Boards  of  Engla7id,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
handed  in.    See  App.  CLXI.  (E).) 
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62081.  (Mr  Booth.)  You  are  a  member  of  the  Council 
and  Chairman  of  the  Executive  and  Finance  Committee 
of  the  City  of  Edinburgh  Charity  Organisation  Society, 
a  member  of  the  Edinburgh  Distress  Committee, 
ex-master  of  the  Merchant  Company,  Edinburgh,  etc., 
etc.  ? — Yes. 

62082.  We  shall  take  as  your  evidence-in-chief  the 
memorandum  which  you  have  been  kind  enough  to 
prepare  for  us,  and  only  a  few  questions  wiU  be 
necessaiy  to  clear  up  any  point  that  may  not  be  quite 
clear  to  us  ? — Very  well. 

(The  witness  handed,  in  the  following  statement.) 

1.  I  am  Chairman  and  Managing  Director  of  Red  path, 
Brown  &  Company,  Limited,  who  give  direct  employment 
to  about  600  men  and  boys  in  Edinbuigh,  London,  and 
Manchester — 300  of  these  being  employed  in  Edinburgh, 
many  of  whom  come  from  the  class  of  the  "  casual 
labourer." 

2.  I  have  been  Master  of  the  Merchant  Company, 
Edinburgh.  This  company  holds  large  funds  for  charitable 
purposes,  tlie  revenue  from  which  is  devoted  to  the  relief 
of  tho.se  who  may  be  termed  the  better  class  deserving  poor 
who  are  not  relieved  by  the  rates. 

3.  1  am  a  Member  of  Council  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh 
Charity  Organisation  Society,  and  act  as  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  and  Finance  Committee. 

4.  1  am  also  one  of  the  Edinburgh  Town  Council's 
representatives  on  their  Distress  Committee. 

Charities  and  Voluntary  Effort. 

5.  The  charities  under  the  control  of  the  Merchant 
Company's  Trusts  have  as  their  fundamental  aim  the 
giving  of  a  helping  hand  to  prevent  the  recipient  from 
sinking  down  into  dire  poverty. 

6.  The  Gillespie  Trust  was  founded  in  1797,  and  has 
now  a  capital  fund  of  £97,922.  A  small  part  of  the 
revenue  is  devoted  to  the  education  of  tlie  children  of 
better  class  artisans,  small  shopkeepers,  clerks  and  otliers, 
who  are  willing  to  pay  school  fees  rather  than  have  their 
children  educated  free  at  the  Board  Schools. 

7.  The  bidk  of  the  revenue  is  used  in  granting  pensions 
of  £10  per  annum  for  life,  or  until  otlierwise  relieved,  to 
men  and  women  of  fifty-iive  years  of  age  and  upwards  who 
have  seen  better  days  and  who  are  not  in  receipt  of  Poor 
Law  relief.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  this  sum,  in 
addition  to  what  they  may  have  saved  or  what  they  receive 
from  friends,  enables  them  to  live  in  comparative  comfort. 
There  are  at  present  234  pensioners~34  men,  200  women. 

8.  Another  fund  administered  by  the  Merchant  Company 
is  William  Watherston's  Endowment,  which  was  founded 
in  1889  and  has  a  capital  of  £31,200.    During  six  years  of 


his  life  the  donor  took  an  active  interest  in  the  Trust.    It  .  .^^ 
is  confined  to  carpenters,  masons,  and  men  connected  with  gi^.-gg^-g 
some  other  trades  allied   to   tlie   building  trade.     The  ggj-tain 
recipients  must  have  reached  a  certain  age — fifty-two  years  charities, 
in  the  case  of  masons,  and  sixty  in  other  cases — and  must 
be  "  sober.  God-fearing  men,"  who  have  been  good  trades- 
men.   If  they  have  been  thrifty  men  and  possess  invested 
funds  yielding  an  annual  income  of  noi  more  than  £25  or 
£30,  they  are  not  debarred  from  the  benefits  of  the  Trust. 
There  are  at  present  90  donees  who  receive  £12  or  £10 
per  annum,  payable  half-yearly.     It  is  stipulated  in  the 
original  deed  of  gift  that  the  payments  are  to  be  given 
"as  gifts  from  a  friend  to  a  friend." 

9.  The  Merchant  Company  also  administer  other  large 
trusts  ;  but  these  cannot  be  termed  charitable,  although  the 
governors  have  power  to  assist,  and  do  assist^  children  and 
grandchildren  of  members  that  happen  to  be  in  decayed 
circumstances,  and  others. 

10.  For  the  charities  administered  by  the  Edinburgh 
Town  Council,  I  wovdd  refer  you  to  the  town  clerk  and 
the  city  chamberlain. 

11.  Some  of   the  recipients  of  the  Gillespie  pension,  Comparative 
which  is  paid  quarterly,  may  not  have  more  to  live  on  effects  of 
than  some  who  are  getting  Poor  Law  out-relief,  jet  the  charity  and 
former  seem  to  be  more  self-respecting  and  respectable.        Poor  Law 

12.  There  is  no  intemperance  among  the  Gillespie  or 
Watherston  pensioners,  otherwise  tlie  name  of  the  defaulter 
would  be  struck  off  the  list.  There  is  always  regular  and 
kindly  visitation. 

Poor  Relief  and  some  of  its  Problems. 

13.  The  Poor  Law  has  to  deal  not  only  with  the  old,  but  Problems  of 
with  men  and  women  who  have  young  children,  and  here  dealing  with 
a   great  problem   presents    itself — the   problem   of  the  drunkards 
children.  and  children. 

14.  After  long  experience,  my  conviction  is  that  the 
problem  of  Poor  Law  relief  can  never  be  satisfactorily 
solved  until  two  other  jjroblems  are  first  dealt  with  :  (a)  the 
problem  of  the  drink  traific,  (b)  the  problem  of  the  children 
of  the  poor.  Settle  these  two  problems  and  all  the  other 
social  problems  will  at  once  make  themselves  clearer. 

Co-operation  between  Charity  and  the  Poor  Law. 

15.  From  what  I  have  said  under  paragraphs  5  to  12,  I  Co-operation 
am  led  to  believe  that  a  large  measure  of  co-operation  between 
between  charity  and  the  Poor  Law  is  desirable,  and  might  charity  and 
ultimately  lead  to  the  substitution  of  charity  well  supjjorted  Poor  Law. 
for  out-relief. 

Friendly,  Co-operative,  and  other 
Self-help  Societies. 

16.  I  have  not  sufficient  knowledge  of  friendly  and 
co-operative  societies  to  enable  me  to  give  any  information 
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about  their  work,  but  I  desire  to  make  a  statement 
regarding  what  is  being  done  by,  and  for,  my  own 
employees. 

17.  In  1898,  with  the  hearty  approval  of  my  co-directors, 
a  scheme  was  agreed  to  for  the  encouragement  of  thrift 
among  the  workmen.  We  arranged  to  open  a  savings  bank 
or  deposit  account,  into  which  the  men  were  invited  to 
deposit  on  pay  day,  before  they  left  the  works,  such  sums 
as  they  could  afford  to  save.  The  minimum  amount  was 
one  shilling  for  men,  and  sixpence  for  boys.  The  scheme 
also  includes  the  office  staff,  but  I  now  only  deal  with  it  as 
applied  to  the  workmen.  Interest  is  calculated  at  5  per 
cent,  v.'hen  individual  deposits  amount  to  ten  shillings,  and 
is  paid  only  on  multiples  of  ten  shillings.  The  calculation 
of  5  per  cent,  interest  was  explained  to  the  men  and  shown 
to  be  very  simj^le,  being  one  halfpenny  per  calendar  month 
per  ten  shillings.  Three  members  of  the  staff  are  entrusted 
witli  the  operations  of  the  deposit  account,  two  of  them 
being  in  attendance  to  receive  money  on  pay  day,  the 
third  man  only  acting  in  the  absence  of  one  of  the  other 
two,  and  all  accounts  are  considered  as  strictly  confidential. 
Eight  days'  notice  is  required,  for  obvious  reasons,  before 
money  can  be  withdrawn  ;  but  in  a  case  of  sickness  or 
death,  or  other  emergency,  this  rule  is  never  adhered  to, 
and  money  can  be  got  on  application. 

18.  During  the  first  two  years  the  scheme  was  not  a 
success  (there  being  only  forty-one  depositors  in  1898,  and 
thirty-three  in  1899),  because  of  distrust  in  the  minds  of  a 
large  number  of  the  men  that  if  they  were  known  to  be 
saving  a  portion  of  their  wages  week  by  week  their  rate  of 
pay  might  be  reduced.  When  this  came  to  my  knowledge 
I  dealt  with  it  personally,  and  at  the  annual  supper  given 
to  the  men,  I  stated  to  them  that  if  wages  were  considered 
in  relation  to  the  thrift  of  the  men,  our  view  would  be 
entirely  in  a  contrary  direction,  viz.,  to  increase  rather 
than  decrease  the  wages  of  thrifty  men,  who  were  certain  to 
be  tlie  most  sober,  regular,  and  diligent  workmen.  The 
distrust  was  removed,  and  since  that  time  the  bank  has 
been  a  success. 

19.  In  1906  there  were  112  depositors  who  paid  in 
£511,  2s. 

20.  At  the  last  annual  balance,  31st  October  1906,  after 
paying  out  a  number  of  small  sums,  there  were  left  eighty 
depositors  with  £1,224,  6s.  6d.  at  their  credit,  while  froiii 
that  date  to  23rd  March  1907,  there  have  been  108 
depositors  who  have  paid  in  £252,  6s.  6d. 

Included  in  the  sum  of  £1,224,  6s.  6d.  there  were  £99 
not  wages  earned,  but  various  sums  which  had  come  to 
some  of  the  men  by  inheritance,  and  which  they  asked  us 
to  keep  for  them. 

21.  We  consider  that  these  funds  are  amply  secured 
as  the  company  have  no  debentures,  and  the  shareholders' 
capital  and  reserves,  amounting  to  £270,000,  stand  between 
the  men  and  any  loss.  When  the  sum  amounts  to,  say, 
£5,000,  the  directors  will  consider  the  setting  aside  .some 
investment  of  equal  amount  as  additional  security. 

22.  Another  step  was  taken  by  us  in  1901— an  alteration 
of  the  hours  of  labour.  Like  most  of  the  other  public 
works  in  Edinburgh,  we  used  to  commence  work  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  with  the  breakfast  hour  from  9  to  10 
and  dinner  1  Lo  2.  In  Scotland  the  public  houses  for  the 
sale  of  liquor  open  at  8  a.m.  In  many  of  the  public  houses 
which  are  near  to  the  gates  of  large  works,  there  can  be 
seen  to-day  shortly  before  nine  o'clock  rows  of  glasses  of 
whisky,  etc  ,  on  the  counter  ready  for  the  men  who  pour  in 
for  a  "pick-me-up"  before  their  breakfast.  This  early 
drink  makes  the  men  thirsty  all  day  after.  AVe  chanoed 
the  hour  of  opening  our  works  fi-om  6  o'clock  without 
breakfast  to  7.30  with  breakfast,  making  the  dinner  hour 
12  to  1.  The  good  resulting  from  this  change  has  been 
very  apparent.  Thrift  has  increased,  and  the  improved 
social  wellbeing  stands  out  in  strong  contrast  in  many  of 
the  men  to  what  formerly  prevailed. 

23.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  (and  I  am  not  a  total 
abstamer)  that  if  no  liquors  were  allowed  to  be  sold  till 
after  10  a.m.  there  would  soon  be  a  diminution  in  the  poor 
rates. 

Works'  24.  We  have  in  connection  with  our  works  a  benefit 

medical,  sick  society  with  a  medical  fund,  a  sick  fund,  and  a  charity 
and  charity  fund,  to  whicli  all  the  men  and  boys  are  expected  to 
funds.  subscribe,  and  which  is  managed  by  a  committee  of  the 

workmen  with  a  few  members  of  the  staff  added.  The 
commitLee  appoint  a  medical  officer  with  our  ad- 
vice. 


25.  All  workmen  earning  up  to  30s.  a  week  contribute  Works' 

6d.  per  week,  which  is  divided  up  as  follows  : —  medical  sick 

Doctor  and  medicine,         ...  3d.  cliarity 

Sick  benefit,   2d.  ^"iids. 

Charities,   .       .       .       .       .       .  Id. 

Aliment  is  granted  from  the  day  after  the  man  has  left  his 
work  ;  but  should  he  return  within  the  three  days,  no  sick 
money  is  paid. 

The  rate  of  payment  is  : — 

10s.  per  week  for  the  first  12  weeks  ; 

5s.  per  week  for  the  second  twelve  Weeks  ;  and 

2s.  6d.  for  the  remainder  of  the  society's  year. 
Workmen  earning  over  30s.  a  week  contriljute  an  extra 
penny  for  every  10s.,  which  sum  is  paid  into  the  credit  of 
the  medicine  fund. 

26.  Boys  contribute  3d.  per  week,  as  follows  : — 

Doctor,  Id. 

Sick  benefit,      .....  Id. 

Medicine,   .       .       .       .       .       .  id. 

They  are  not  asked  to  contribute  anything  towards  the 
charity  fund. 

Aliment  for  the  boys  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  : — 

5s.  per  week  for  twenty-six  weeks  ; 

2s.  6d.  per  week  for  the  remainder  of  the  society's  year. 

27.  The  company  supplements  the  medical  officer's  fee 
and  the  sick  fund  if  required. 

28.  The  men  take  a  keen  interest  in  the  management  of 
their  funds. 

29.  During  the  two  and  a  half  years  the  society  has  been  Contributions 
in  operation  the  workmen  have  contributed  £780;  £130  by -workmen 
of  which  has  been  allocated  by  the  men  to  hospitals  and  to  voluntary 
charities  in  Edinburgh  and  Leith.  hospitals. 

Unemployed. 

30.  Definite  information  under  this  head  will  be  furnished 
by  the  clerk  to  the  Edinburgh  Distress  Committee. 

31.  I  desire,  however,  to  make  a  general  statement. 

32.  The  majority  of  the  men  unemployed  belong  to  (a)  Class  of  an- 
the  vagrant  and  unemployable  class,  and  (6)  the  casual  employed, 
labourer. 

33.  The  vagrant  and  uneinployables,  the  most  of  whom 
do  not  desire  to  obtain  regular  employment,  are  always 
in  evidence,  and  no  charities  or  poor  relief  will  ever  make 
them  good  citizens.  Legislation  to  compel  them  to  work 
in  labour  colonies  is  urgently  required. 

34.  If  this  class  could  be  effectively  dealt  with  and  Example  of 
provided  with  work  in  labour  colonies,  such  as  are  in  labour 
operation  in  Germany  and  Belgium,  the  problem  of  the  colonies  on 
genuine  working  men  out  of  employment,  whether  artisan  the  Contineut. 
or  casual  labourer,  could  be  readily  solved  with  the  help 

of  the  various  charities  in  the  city  coupled  with  outdoor 
poor  relief. 

35.  Strenuous  efforts  should  be  made  to  reduce  the 
number  who  are  being  continuously  drafted  into  the 
unemployable  class. 

36.  At  present  the  State  controls  the  children  until  they  Need  for 
reach  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  and  just  at  the  period  of  sympathetic 
their  lives  when  they  are  most  in  need  of  control  and  control  of 
guidance,  they  are  cast  into  the  whirlpool  of  life  to  drift  young  boys, 
or  to  sink  or  to  swim.    Where  the  parents  are  dissipated 

or  careless  they  have  no  consideration  for  the  future  of  the 
children  ;  their  only  desire  is  that  the  children,  as  soon  as 
they  leave  school,  should  earn  money  for  the  parents  to 
spend.  The  result  is  that  hundreds  of  these  children  are 
sent  out  as  messengers,  or  street  vendors  selling  evening 
papers,  matches,  etc.  I  know  most  about  the  boys  of  this 
class,  and  what  I  find  is  this,  that  after  running  messages 
for  a  year  or  a  couple  of  years  at  46.  per  week,  the  boy 
becomes  too  old  for  the  job  and  a  younger  boy  is  employed, 
and  he  is  obliged  to  look  out  for  odd  jobs  on  the  streets 
selling  papers  or  the  like.  If  he  is  smart  and  can  fight 
his  way,  he  can  make  10s.,  15s.,  or  even  20s.  per  week  as 
a  street  vendor  occasionally.  After  one  or  two  years  on 
the  street,  where  he  soon  learns  to  gamble  and  to  drink, 
it  is  almost  hopeless  to  expect  him,  even  with  kindly  help, 
to  settle  down  to  steady  work  in  a  factory  or  workshop. 

37.  I  am  credibly  informed  by  the  Edinburgh  police 
that  these  street  boys  bulk  largely  as  the  juvenile  criminals 
of  the  city.  They  marry  and  have  children,  and  so  misery 
is  perpetuated.  Some  of  them — but  they  are  exceptions — 
after  tliey  marry  begin  to  realise  the  dismal  future  that  lies 
before  them,  and  seek  for  honest  employment.  I  have  em- 
ployed some  of  them,  but  as  a  rule  they  don't  make  good 
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f  workmen,  whereas  liad  they  been  looked  after  when  they 
la-etic  left  scliool  they  would  in  the  majority  of  cases  have  done 
ol  f  well. 

a  'y^'  38.  }ily  conviction  is  that  if  the  problem  of  the  children 
of  tlie  class  to  whom  I  have  referred  is  not  grappled  with, 
the  problem  of  the  unemployed  can  never  be  solved. 

39.  I  think  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  for  that  earnest, 
thoughtful,  and  capable  citizens,  with  the  help,  encourage- 
ment, and  sympathy  of  the  Municipality  and  the  State, 
will  be  willing  to  create  an  organisation  with  power  to 
control  children  for  some  years  after  they  leave  school, 
and  to  guide  and  encourage  them  to  engage  in  useful 
occupations  for  which  they  were  fitted.  If  suitable  work 
could  not  always  be  found  for  boys,  then  the  navy,  the 
army,  and  industrial  schools  should  be  supplied  with 
recruits. 

tile         62083.  (Mr  Booth.)  To  show  my  ignorance,  let  me  ask 
ti  s  of  you  what  kind  of  business  do  Messrs  Redpath,  Brown  & 
Company  cany  on? — vSteel  stnictural  engineering. 

a'. 

62084,  You  are  ex-master  of  the  Merchant  Company, 
which  is  a  company  that  holds  large  funds  for  charitable 
purposes  ? — Yes. 

62085.  How  did  it  become  the  trustee,  as  it  were,  of 
a  number  of  cliarities  ? — I  think  it  was  simply  because 
it  was  a  liighly  respectably  body  that  did  its  work 
well.  Certain  of  their  members,  a  long  time  ago,  left 
legacies  entrusted  to  it.    It  is  an  incoi-pioration. 

I  62080.  And  as  an  incorporation  they  become  trustees? 

— They  got  a  Royal  Charter  in  1682.  It  was  really  a 
protectionist  body  at  first,  to  prevent  certain  people 
trespassing  on  their  business,  but  they  left  that,  and 
became  a  body  having  an  interest  in  all  public  questions, 
and  money  was  left  to  them  to  administer. 

62087.  And  that  money  is  held  by  this  company  as 
tnistees  ? — Yes. 

62088.  There  are  various  trusts  which  they  cany 
out  ?  — Yes,  in  conjimction  sometimes  with  other  people. 

62089.  You  speak  of  the  bulk  of  the  revenue  of  the 
GiUespie  Trust  being  used  in  the  granting  of  pensions  to 
men  and  women  of  fifty-five  years  of  age  and  upwards. 
I  supi:)ose  the  number  of  applicants  is  very  much  greater 
than  the  number  of  pensions  ? — Very  much. 

62090.  So  you  have  probably  a  list  of  possible 
pensioners  ? — Yes.  The  cases  are  dealt  with  very  care- 
fully. We  have  a  large  number  of  applications,  and 
we  inquire  into  everj^  applicant's  case  whether  we  are 
able  to  deal  with  them  or  not. 

62091.  Do  you  assist  in  any  other  way  at  all?  If 
there  is  no  immediate  chance  of  the  granting  of  a 
pension,  and  you  go  into  the  question  and  find  that 
it  is  a  case  that  ought  to  be  relieved,  what  do  you  do  ? — 
They  have  to  wait  their  turn.  We  select  what  we 
consider  the  best  and  most  clamant  cases.  When  I  was 
Master  I  suggested  that  all  those  that  came  up  above 
eighty  years  of  age  should  be  elected. 

62092.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  hope  of  qualifying  for 
these  pensions  has  any  effect  on  the  mind  of  those  who 
are  hoping  for  the  pension  in  the  way  of  making  them 
avoid  getting  Poor  Law  relief? — I  do  not  think  so. 

62093.  It  is  too  remote  ? — Yes. 

62094.  You  select  in  that  way,  according  to  merits  in 
various  ways  ? — Yes.  Most  of  the  people  we  select  are 
those  who  have  been  in  better  circumstances  at  one 
time.  We  generally  give  them  a  helping  hand  if 
we  can. 

62095.  You  are  glad  that  they  should  have  some  small 
means  of  their  own  ? — Yes,  we  like  them  to  have  some 
small  means. 

62096.  You  do  not  wish  them  to  depend  entirely  on 
what  you  give  them? — No,  we  know  they  cannot  live 
on  that. 

62097.  Are  any  of  them  working  for  money? — Almost 
none.  They  are  getting  help  from  friends  chiefly. 
Sometimes  they  are  able  to  do  a  little,  or  they  may  get 
a  little  from  their  children  and  friends.    We  find  out 

!  all  about  that,  and  help  them  accordingly.  Those  that 
are  in  work  and  able  to  support  themselves  we  would 
not  take. 


62098.  But  they  might  be  earning  a  little  ?— Veiy     Mr  John 
little.  Cowan. 

62099.  They  are  regailarly  visited  ? — Yes.  12iiinel907. 

62100.  So  that  the  wish  that  it  should  be  a  gift  from  Q]-,a,^itable 

a  friend  to  a  friend  is  carried  out  ?— Yes.  operations  of 

62101.  Are  they  more  self-respecting  than  those  in  Merchant 
receipt  of  out^relief  ? — Yes.  We  occasionally  invite  ^""T*"}'- 
them  to  tea,  and  we  have  a  meeting,  there  is  a  little 

music,  and  they  are  entertained,  and  we  see  from  the 
class  of  people  coming  that  they  are  quite  of  a  different 
kind.    They  are  a  self-respecting  class. 

62102.  They  are  usually  those  who  have  fallen  a 
little  ?  —  They  have  been  the  better  class  working 
people. 

62103.  Are  they  equally  men  and  women? — More 
women  are  elected  than  men  in  the  Gillesj)ie  Tnist,  but 
I  do  not  know  why.  I  suppose  it  is  because  they  are 
elected  by  men. 

62104.  Have  you  any  married  couples? — Sometimes, 
but  it  is  very  seldom.  It  is  chiefly  widows  that  get  on. 
If  there  is  a  couple  requiring  help,  then  the  man  will  get 
on,  and  after  he  dies  the  wiclow  is  put  on. 

62105.  It  is  carried  on  from  him  to  her  ? — Yes,  in  the 
majority  of  cases. 

62106.  In  paragraph  15  you  say  that  a  large  measure  Co-operation 
of  co-operation  between  charity  and  the  Poor  Law  is  between 
desirable,  and  might  idtimately  lead  to  the  substitution  charity  and 
of  charity  well  supported  for  outdoor  relief.    You  think 

there  are  other  charities  that  could  be  brought  into  line  ? 
— That  apjjlies  more  to  private  charities  than  to  those 
public  charities.  My  belief  is  that  this  is  one  of  the  best 
worked  of  public  charities. 

62107.  Do  you  contemplate  some  authoritative  com- 
bination of  personal  charities  or  chaiitable  societies  ? — 
It  would  be  very  desirable  that  we  should  have  some  co- 
operation with  all  the  charitable  societies.  We  are  try- 
ing to  do  that  through  our  Charity  Organisation  Society. 

62108.  You  are  sharing  in  that  work  ? — Yes. 

62109.  And  are  you  hopeful? — Yes,  very. 

62110.  You  give  us  an  account  of  your  own  scheme.  Works'  thrift 
The  only  point  I  woidd  like  to  clear  rip  is  with  regard  to  society. 

the  sick  benefit.    Natiirally,  if  a  man  left  you,  his  sub-  - 
scription  and  his  claim  would  cease  at  the  same  time  ? — 
Yes. 

62111.  May  not  one  reason  against  their  wishing  to 
join  that  society  be  that  they  wovdd  ijrefer  to  join  a 
society  that  was  not  liable  to  the  termination  ?  A  man 
may  not  be  willing  to  join  two  strong  sick  benefit 
societies,  and  it  would  be  wiser  to  join  one  that  was  not 
liable  to  that  risk? — We  find  some  of  our  men  are  con- 
nected with  other  societies,  and  we  have  had  some 
interesting  cases  where  the  men  have  been  sick,  and  have 
said  to  us  that  these  other  societies  have  done  so  well  for 
them  that  they  do  not  require  anything  from  this 
society. 

62112.  They  do  not  take  it?— That  is  so.  They  know 
the  benefit  it  is  to  the  others,  who  really  need  it,  and 
they  do  not  grumble. 

62113.  That  criticism  does  not  apply  to  the  savings 
bank,  because  there  they  have  their  money,  and  they 
draw  it  out  when  they  leave  you  ? — That  is  so. 

62114.  In  paragraph  34  you  say  that  if  the  vagrant  Need  of  labour 
and  unemployables  coidd  be  effectively  dealt  with,  and  colonies  as  on 
provided  with  work  in  labour  colonies,  such  as  are  in  the  Continent. 
Germany  and  Belgium,  the  problem  of  the  genuine 
working-men  out  of  employment,  whether  artizan  or 

casual  labourer,  could  be  readily  solved  with  the  help  of 
the  various  charities  in  the  city,  coupled  with  outdoor 
relief? — Yes. 

62115.  How  would  you  deal  with  this  difficult  un- 
employable and  vagrant  class  ?  Through  labour  colonies  ? 
— Yes.  If  the  boys  coidd  be  prevented  from  getting 
into  that  class,  then  that  would  be  the  best  thing. 

62116.  Is  that  a  piece  of  work  that  should  fall  to  the  Control  of 
poorhouse  or  to  some  other  organisation  ? — I  think  it  young  boys 
should  fall  to  the  School  Board  or  some  organisation 
connected  with  the  School  Board. 

62117.  Not  the  Poor  Law  authority  ?— No,  I  think  it 
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12  June  1907.  62118.  lu  your  last  paragraph  you  speak  of  that,  and 
you  say  that  there  should  be  an  organisation  with  power 
to  control  children  for  some  years  after  they  leave 
school.  Would  you  give  the  pjowers  to  the  School 
Board  to  deal  with  those  children  in  after  years  ? — Yes. 

62119.  (Mr  Pattev^MacDougall.)  What  do  the  funds 
of  the  Merchant  Company  amount  to  ? — We  have  charit- 
able funds,  and  funds  that  are  not  charitable.  We  have 
a  very  large  widows'  fund,  and  so  on.  Adding  all  the 
chai'itable  fimds  and  the  funds  of  the  Company,  they 
amoimt  to  over  £1,100,000. 

62120.  There  are  a  large  number  of  other  charities  of 
smaller  dimensions  in  Edinburgh  besides  yours  ? — Yes. 

62121.  And  a  great  number  of  people,  male  and 
female,  who  interest  themselves  in  these  charities,  and 
give  a  great  deal  of  their  time,  and  contribute  a  great 
deal  of  money  towards  them.  ? — Yes. 

62122.  Can  you  suggest  why  it  is  that  those  benevo- 
lent i)eople  do  not  take  a  more  active  interest  in  Parish 
Comicil  work,  and  do  not  come  forward  on  the  occasions 
of  the  elections  to  the  Parish  Council  ? — It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  tell.  I  think  it  is  very  wrong  of  them  that  they 
do  not  do  it. 

62123.  Have  you  ever  considered  whether  there  is 
anything  that  could  be  done  to  induce  them  to  do  so  ? — 
Some  of  us  have  tried  moral  suasion,  but  it  has  not  had 
much  effect. 

62124.  Do  you  think  there  is  room  for  co-opting 
members,  as  is  the  case  in  England  in  regard  to  educa- 
tional authorities,  I  think  ? — It  is  a  difficulty,  but  I  think 
it  is  an  exceedingly  good  principle.  The  practice, 
however,  is  often  not  satisfactory. 

62125.  Do  you  think  a  si^ggestion  of  that  sort  woidd 
be  supported  in  Scotland  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  I  think  in 
time  it  woidd  work  rightly,  and  they  would  begin  to  co- 
opt  the  right  peop)le  who  were  really  interested  and  did 
good  work. 

62126.  The  same  difficvdty  exists  not  only  in  regard  to 
Parish  Councils,  but  also,  I  thiiA,  in  regard  to  town 
councils  ? — Yes,  I  am  a  town  councillor  myself. 

62127.  But  you  are  conscious  of  that? — Quite.  It  is 
veiy  often  difficult  to  get  business  men  to  go  into  the 
town  council. 

62128.  You  do  think  if  the  suggestion  were  made  and 
given  effect  to — power  to  co-opt  a  certain  number  of 
members, — that  might  meet  the  case,  and  you  think  tliat 
pubhc  opinion  would  support  it  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to 
answer  that  question.  I  think  it  is  the  right  method  ; 
but  whether  the  people  woidd  be  willing  to  be  co-opted 
or  not  I  carmot  say.  If  you  co-opt  the  right  people,  it 
would  be  a  very  great  advantage. 

62129.  Then  you  tell  us  about  your  work  on  the 
distress  committee,  and  I  think  you  say  that  one  gxeat 
difficulty  that  exists  is  the  finding  of  work  for  boys  and 
girls  when  they  leave  school  ? — Yes. 

62130.  How  do  you  suggest  that  that  difficulty  should 
be  met? — I  think  there  shoidd  be  a  strong  committee 
appointed  to  deal  with  all  the  boys  and  girls  who  leave 
school  to  see  to  it  that  they  go  to  regiilar  work. 

_  62131.  A  committee  of  what? — A  committee  of 
citizens — people  interested  in  -that  work — the  kind  of 
people  you  would  like  to  co-opt  on  to  the  Parish  Council. 
I  would  have  a  number  of  members  fi-om  the  School 
Board  who  have  been  accustomed  to  that  work.  I  think 
such  a_  committee  covxld  do  a  great  deal  to  prevent  boys 
becoming  loafers. 

62132.  It  would  be  a  committee  formed  of  School 
Board  members  and  of  other  outside  members  ? — Yes. 

62133.  Would  you  have  any  members  of  the  to\TO 
council  ? — Yes. 

62134.  And  of  other  public  bodies  ? — Yes. 

62135.  (Professor  SmaH.)  Do  you  mean  for  all 
schools,  not  _  only  pauper  scliools  ?— All  State-aided 
schools.  It  is  not  required  in  the  secondaiy  schools. 
The  boys  are  looked  after  there ;  they  get  into  work, 
and  they  do  not  l^ecome  loafers  unless  they  are  veiy 
rich. 
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62136.  (Mr  Patten-MaeDougall.)   It  would  come  to  Control  a 
this,  that  you  would  have  a  sort  of  labour  bureau  which  advice  of 
would  find  work  for  these  boys  or  girls,  either  apprenticing  children 
them  or  training  them,  so  that  wlien  they  readied  the  sq^o^(J|^ 
age  of  seventeen  or  so  they  would  be  able  to  take  to 

some  trade  ? — Yes.  Bi;t  this  difficulty  arises  :  it  may  be 
said,  that  if  you  have  this  labour  biireau  you  will  have  to 
find  work  for  them.  I  think  a  great  deal  could  be  done 
in  the  way  of  advising  boys  as  to  the  work  they  shoidd 
go  in  for.  They  should  certaiidy  not  be  allowed  to  loaf 
about  the  streets. 

62137.  The  present  condition  which  you  want  to 
remove  is  this,  that  when  these  boys  leave  school  the 
parents  say :  "  Oh,  you  must  go  and  get  something  to 
'  do,"  and  they  do  not  miich  care  what  it  is — they  do  not 
have  time  to  make  any  selection — and  these  boys  may 
go  into  ordinary  street  work,  selling  newspapers,  and  so 
on  ? — Yes. 

62138.  That  is  what  you  want  to  prevent  ? — Yes. 

62139.  You  are  of  opinion  that  these  are  just  the  boys 
that  naturally  find  they  have  no  employment  to  go  to 
because  they  are  not  trained,  and  they  foi'm  the  wastrels 
of  the  future  ? — Yes.  I  have  had  a  number  of  these 
boys  in  my  works  after  they  have  been  two  or  three 
years  on  the  streets,  and  it  is  excessively  difficult  to 
make  anything  of  them. 

62140.  Doing  unskilled  work? — Doing  any  work. 
They  have  got  out  of  the  way  of  continuous  work,  em- 
ployment, or  concentration,  and  they  feel  it  very  irksome 
to  be  compelled  to  keep  shop  hours,  and  to  do  work 
continuously  hour  after  hour,  and  they  leave. 

62141.  And  you  find  them  very  unsteady  in  their 
habits  ? — No  ;  it  is  simply  that  they  leave  the  work.  It 
is  the  work  they  hate.  Many  times  I  have  brought  them 
back  out  of  kindness.  If  you  can  conquer  their  laziness, 
then  it  is  all  right,  but  it  is  veiy  difficidt. 

62142.  That  is  because  of  the  habits  they  have  formed 
in  the  two  or  three  years  between  their  leaving  school 
and  their  beginning  work  ? — Yes. 

62143.  (Dr  Dovmes.)   Would  a  course  of  physical 
training  during  that  period  do  them  good? — Yes. 

62144.  It  would  do  them  good  both  physically  and  in 
the  way  of  teaching  them  habits  of  discipline? — Yes, 
that  is  so. 


62145.  I  believe  Glasgow  has  companies  similar  to 
yours  ? — Somewhat  similar. 

62146.  They  have  large  funds  at  any  rate? — Yes,  I 
think  the  Merchants'  House  has. 

62147.  In  Glasgow  I  gather  that  in  the  case  of  one  of 
the  infirmaries  at  least  such  things  as  surgical  appliances 
and  trusses  are  sometimes  obtained  from  these  societies  ? 
— We  have  nothing  like  that. 

62148.  Have  you  anything  like  the  Surgical  Aid 
Society  that  we  have  in  London? — I  think  not.  We 
have  a  great  many  hospitals  in  Edinburgh,  and  there 
does  not  seem  room  for  any  special  society  outside. 

62149.  (Miss  Hill.)  Are  you  aware  of  the  work  done 
by  the  Registration  of  Apprenticeshija  Society  in  Lon- 
don ? — I  have  heard  of  it,  and  we  wish  to  have  something 
like  that  in  Edinburgh. 

62150.  There  is  an  idea  of  starting  something  like  it 
here  ? — Yes. 

62151.  In  that  case  the  parents  are  very  willing  to 
co-oijerate  by  laying  by  money,  and  if  the  children  are 
taken  up  directly  they  leave  school  it  makes  all  the 
difference  in  the  world? — I  am  sure  the  parents  woxdd 
ajjpreciate  this,  because  it  would  show  a  kindly  interest 
in  their  children.  Of  course  there  are  some  parents  that 
are  very  careless  regarding  tlieir  children. 

62152.  But  there  would  be  more  hope  of  getting  them 
to  skilled  trades  ? — Yes. 

62153.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  influence  of 
the  cadet  corps  on  boys  ? — We  have  the  Boys'  Brigade 
in  Edinburgh. 

62154.  It  is  on  something  tlie  same  lines? —Yes,  I 
think  it  is  of  veiy  great  advantage  to  the  boys.  It 
smartens  them  up. 

62155.  And  teaches  them  that  obedience  is  of  in>- 
portance  ? — Yes. 
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62156.  And  it  associates  them  with  gentlemen  who 
take  an  interest  in  them  ? — Yes. 

62157.  Have  you  anything  like  the  camping  out  which 
we  have  ? — Yes. 

62158.  All  those  would  be  influences  which  you  would 
look  to  to  bridge  over  this  difficult  time  and  to  help  to 
start  these  people  better  ? — Yes. 

62159.  With  regard  to  the  Poor  Law  children,  I  thinlc 
you  have  something  analogous  to  our  Metrojiolitan  Asso- 
ciation for  Befriending  Young  Servants,  wliich  watclies 
over  the  girls  in  their  iirst  year's  service? — I  believe 
there  is  some  work  of  that  kind  done,  but  1  have  not 
mucli  knowledge  of  it. 

62160.  Tliat  has  been  found  to  be  one  of  the  main 
ways  of  keeping  the  gills? — I  know  more  of  working 
among  tJie  boys.  We  liad  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in 
Edinbui'gli  with  girls  selling  papers  on  the  streets,  but 
public  opinion  stamped  that  out; 

62161.  Poor  Law  children  often  want  looking  after  in 
their  early  years  ? — Yes. 

62162.  (Professor  Smart.)  You  employ  a  good  many 
boys  ? — Yes. 

oilitions  of  62163.  What  do  you  do  with  your  own  boys  as  to 
m  oymeut  advancing  them  into  positions  in  life  ? — They  rise  up 
1  gineering  i^to  the  best  positions  for  them. 

62164.  Are  they  apprenticed? — Yes,  we  insist  on  tlieir 
being  apprenticed. 

62165.  You  have  no  difficulty  in  putting  them  on  to  a 
job  requiring  skill  after  that  ? — A  boy  will  rise  up  in  the 
department  in  which  lie  has  been  working.  If  he  comes 
in  as  a  plater,  or  as  a  driller,  or  as  a  riveter,  then  he 
comes  on  to  be  a  skilled  workman  in  that  department. 

62166.  Do  you  pay  any  attention  to  the  Union  regu- 
lation as  to  the  number  of  apprentices  ? — No. 

62167.  You  are  never  in  difficulty  with  the  working 
class  themselves  as  to  the  number  of  apprentices  ? — No. 
We  believe  in  paying  apprentices  a  fairly  good  wage. 
We  do  not  begin  them  at  2s.  6d. ;  we  give  them  a  great 
deal  more  than  that.  We  get  boys  of  fifteen  and  sixteen, 
and  we  think  that  they  are  entitled  to  a  good  wage. 
Sometimes  we  get  a  boy  who  is  in  lodgings,  and  we  see 
that  he  gets  sufficient  to  keep  him  in  his  lodgings.  We 
won't  take  them  from  a  common  lodging-liouse. 

62168.  Do  you  begin  at  fifteen  ? — Fourteen,  when  they 
leave  school. 

62169.  How  long  does  your  apprenticeship  last  ? — 
Four  or  five  years. 

62170.  You  insist  on  knowing  something  about  the  boy 
beforehand  ? — Yes,  if  possible. 

62171.  What  about  your  unskilled  labourer, — has  he 
any  hope  of  rising  ? — Yes,  some  of  them  have  got  up. 
If  they  turn  out  to  be  intelligent  and  sober  men  we  give 
them  the  chance  of  getting  on  to  regular  work. 

62172.  But  you  can  never  make  them  skilled  work- 
men?— Our  trade  does  not  employ  really  skilled  work- 
men.   They  do  not  require  a  very  long  training. 

62173.  Is  there  a  possibility  that  a  man  might  come 
into  your  employment  after  he  is  twenty-one  years  old 
and  fall  into  as  good  a  job  as  a  boy  who  has  been 
apprenticed  ? — Yes. 

ks'  thrift  62174.  In  regard  to  your  own  society,  you  say  that  the 
ty.  minimum  amount  is  Is.  for  men  and  6d.  for  boys.  That 

is  Is.  a  week  ? — Yes. 

62175.  That  is  pretty  high  as  compared  with  what  a 
friendly  society  would  charge  ? — I  suppose  it  is. 

62176.  A  workman  might  be  quite  able  and  disposed 
to  spend  6d.  a  week  while  he  would  not  spend  Is  ? — Yes, 
We  have  been  considering  that,  and  I  think  we  will  make 
a  reduction  in  the  amoimt. 

62177.  Your  difficulty  would  be  the  clerking? — We  do 
not  make  anything  of  that. 

62178.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  effect  of  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  on  employers  generally  ? — 

c  pensation  There  have  been  some  difficidt  cases  that  have  been 
brought  before  us.  I  had  a  case  not  very  long  ago  where 
there  was  a  man  suffering  from  a  very  weak  heart,  and 
he  was  in  employment  where  there  was  danger,  and  we 
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were  informed  that  the  likelihood  was  that  he  would  drop 
down.  Well,  the  foreman,  without  my  knowledge,  said 
he  coidd  not  keep  him.  Difficulties  of  that  kind  arise, 
and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  know  what  to  do  with 
those  men. 
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62179.  I  suppose  you  insure  your  men  ? — Yes. 
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Compensation 

62180.  In  that  case  would  you  have  preferred  to  stick  Act. 
to  this  particular  man  ? — I  do  not  think  I  would  have 
been  just  to  the  insurance  company  if  I  had  kept  him. 

I  woLild  have  had  to  tell  them. 

62181.  One  general  effect  of  this  insurance  scheme  is 
to  take  the  responsibility  off  the  employers  ? — If  an 
employer  knows  that  a  man  is  in  his  employment  where 
there  is  a  danger  that  he  will  come  on  the  insiu-ance 
company,  then  he  is  bound  to  let  the  company  know. 

62182.  It  is  just  a  matter  of  conscience  ? — Yes. 

62183.  (Dr  Downes.)  Might  it  not  come  into  effect  in 
tlie  course  of  experience,  if  the  company  were  getting  an 
undue  proportion  of  claims  ? — Then  they  woidd  raise  the 
rates  all  round. 

62184.  (Mr  Booth.)  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  employer 
also ;  the  insurance  company  may  safely  rely  on  most 
employers  being  unwilling  to  employ  unsafe  men  ? — Yes. 
Then  with  our  sick  fund,  our  men  have  a  say  in  the 
matter,  because  they  are  subscribing  to  the  fund  ;  and  if 
a  weak  man  comes  they  resent  it,  because  they  may  have 
to  pay  for  him. 

62185.  So  there  are  other  reasons  besides  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act  all  converging  on  the  same 
result  ? — -Yes. 

62186.  (Professor  Smart.)  I  think  yoxi  made  a  reduc- 
tion of  half  an  hour  per  day  ? — Yes. 

62187.  That  is  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  hours  in 
the  week  ? — Yes ;  we  did  not  make  a  reduction  in  the 
pay. 

62188.  Have  you  any  knowledge  how  that  has  affected 
the  output  ? — I  think  it  is  better. 

62189.  You  get  more  work  ? — Yes. 

62190.  You  are  quite  clear  upon  that?— We'  do  not 
intend  to  go  back. 

62191.  In  paragraph  23  you  remark  that  you  are  of  Proposals  for 
opinion  that  if  no  liquors  were  allowed  to  be  sold  till  hours  of 
after  10  a.m.  there  would  be  a  diminution  in  the  poor  drink  selling 
rates  ?— That  is  my  view.    I  have  talked  it  over  with  *°  limited, 
working  men,  and  they  know  that  a  great  deal  of  money 

is  spent  because  of  that  morning  drink. 

62192.  And  the  effect  on  the  men  is  veiy  bad  ? — Yes. 

62193.  A  change  of  that  kind  would  meet  with  immense 
opposition  ? — Everything  in  that  way  meets  with  opposi- 
tion. 

62194.  Do  I  take  it  that  you  do  not  consider  the  Effect  of 
unemployed  question  to  be  really  an  economical  problem  introduction 
at  all  ? — It  is  because  there  is  the  change  in  machinery  of  machinery 
from  time  to  time  that  reduces  the  number  of  men,  and  0°  employ- 
it  takes  a  little  time  before  they  catch  up  again. 

62195.  But  you  think  they  do  catch  up  again? — In 
most  cases  they  do.  My  own  belief  is  that  the  more 
up-to-date  machinery  we  have  in  this  country  the  more 
labour  we  will  find  for  our  men. 

62196.  Have  you  ever  been  able  to  say  how  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  has  affected  you  in  your  work  ? — 
I  could  not  have  employed  half  the  number  of  men  that 
we  have  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  introduction  of  up-to- 
date  machinery. 

62197.  With  that  exception,  you  would  say  that  there 
is  no  want  of  employment  for  skilled  men  ? — There  is  no 
want  of  employment  for  skilled  men. 

62198.  And  you  would  go  the  length  of  saying  that 
there  is  no  want  of  employment  for  unskilled  men  if  they 
are  conscientious  and  sober  ? — Yes,  and  properly  distri- 
buted over  the  country. 

62199.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  employers  are  always 
looking  out  for  a  man  that  takes  a  little  pride  in  his  work 
and  is  willing  to  do  a  little  more  than  he  is  compelled  to 
do? — Yes,  tliey  are  always  looking  out  for  a  man  that 
takes  pride  in  his  work  and  is  willing  to  do  any  work 
that  he  is  asked  to  do. 
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62200.  Such  a  man  will  be  very  seldom  out  of  employ- 
ment ? — Yes.  I  have  been  informed  by  the  secretaiy  of 
one  of  the  friendly  societies  in  Edinburgh  that  during  all 
the  distress  they  have  had  no  extra  demand  on  their 
funds,  because  the  class  that  join  their  societies  are  the 
better  class  of  workmen,  and  there  has  been  no  trouble 
with  them. 

62201.  {Mr  Chandler.)  Is  it  compulsory  on  your  men  to 
join  the  benefit  society  in  connection  with  your  works  ? 
— Yes,  we  tell  them  so  when  they  come  in. 

62202.  Is  employment  pretty  steady  in  your  works  ? — 
Yes,  fairly  steady. 

62203.  The  men  are  not  frequently  discharged  ? — Not 
for  considerable  periods.  There  may  be  a  period  of 
depression  in  the  winter  time,  but  we  can  keep  them  for 
pretty  long  periods. 

62204.  I  suppose  the  rules  do  not  admit  for  any 
return  to  them  of  any  subscriptions  ? — No,  we  have  not 
had  that  arise. 

62205.  You  do  not  think  it  operates  in  any  way  to 
prevent  their  joining  the  large  friendly  societies  ? — I  do 
not  think  so.  Most  of  the  men  we  want  to  help  there 
are  men  who  would  not  join  any  of  those  other  societies. 

62206.  {Mr  Gardiner.)  Would  you  like  to  see  the  age 
of  compulsory  attendance  at  school  raised  ? — It  is  four- 
teen now.    It  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  boys. 

62207.  And,  as  looked  at  from  our  point  of  view,  the 
Poor  Law  ? — Yes  ;  but  of  course  there  is  the  difficulty  as 
regards  non-earning.    That  affects  the  very  poor. 

62208.  But  barring  that  ? — It  would  be  an  advantage 
to  the  boys. 

62209.  And  to  the  whole  comnumity  ? — Yes. 

62210.  Would  you  like  to  see  attendance  made  com- 
pulsory at  the  continuation  school  ? — Yes. 

62211.  Do  you  think  there  is  the  least  chance  of 
getting  either  of  these  requirements  carried  ? — It  is  veiy 
difficult  to  get  it. 

62212.  Is  there  any  tendency  in  Edinburgh  in  favour 
of  these  suggestions  ? — I  have  not  discussed  it  with  any 
of  the  school  board  people.    It  is  only  in  my  own  view. 

622ir>.  {Mr  Locli.)  I  take  it  you  look  upon  this  early 
education  as  the  best  means  of  preventing  pauperism  ? — 
Yes. 

62214.  Do  you  think  that  the  education  itself  as  pro- 
vided is  sufficiently  closely  connected  with  the  life  and 
wants  of  the  particular  class  of  children  that  we  are  now 
considering  ? — ^I  think  it  is  veiy  deficient. 

62215.  As  a  preliminaiy  to  the  various  questions  you 
have  been  asked  here,  any  education  that  is  to  be  given 
to  this  class  of  children  must  be  organised  for  them  and 
differentiated  ? — Yes. 

62216.  Would  you  suggest  that  more  stress  be  laid  on 
manual  work  which  would  make  them  more  fitted  for 
suitable  employment  ? — No,  I  have  great  doubts  about 
that  point.  I  have  visited  some  of  the  schools  where 
they  give  manual  training,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the 
manual  training  they  give  is  of  much  use.  It  may  be  an 
education  to  the  boy  to  concentrate  his  mind  and  teach 
him  how  to  use  his  fingers,  but  it  is  not  training  him  to 
any  work  that  would  be  of  service  afterwards. 

62217.  In  what  way  do  you  think  the  school  organisa- 
tion shoidd  be  altered  ? — Take  the  girls.  I  think  there 
is  a  great  deal  taught  to  the  girls  that  might  be  left  un- 
taught.   And  the  same  applies  to  the  boys.    I  think  it 


would  be  far  more  sei-viceable  to  the  girls  if  they  were  Deficiency  ^ 
taught  domestic  economy  instead  of  vulgar  fi-actions.  existing 
One  would  be  of  great  service  to  them  in  after  years,  education  fc 
while  the  otlier  is  useless  except  perhaps  as  a  training  at  P""*"  "hildre 
school.    The  girls  in  some  of  our  schools  are  taught  to      ^j^'*^  -"^ 
cook,  but  they  give  thein  a  cooking  range  that  a  diichess  fcion^^^"'^' 
would  not  despise,  and  when  they  go  to  their  own  homes 
with  the  cottage  grate  tliey  do  not  know  how  to  handle  it. 
I  would  teach  them  cooking  with  the  little  cottage  grate. 

62218.  Similarly  with  the  boys  ;  is  there  more  reality 
to  be  brought  into  their  education  too  ? — Yes  ;  we  should 
teach  them  more  to  think  and  less  of  the  mechanical  use 
of  knowledge. 

62219.  It  comes  to  this,  that  even  though  we  do  what 
Mr  Gardiner  sxiggests,  namely,  prolong  the  school 
period  and  require  after  attendance  in  classes,  unless 
there  is  an  alteration  made  in  the  school  programme  the 
important  class  in  which  we  are  interested  would  not  be 
able  to  climb  up  ? — That  is  so.  The  boy  at  fourteen 
is  just  beginning  to  realise  what  books  are,  and  between 
fourteen  and  fifteen  he  would  get  far  more  value  out  of 
these  books  than  he  would  get  when  he  was  between 
twelve  and  thirteen. 

62220.  There  is  a  temptation  to  boys  at  fourteen  to  go 
and  sell  on  the  streets  ? — Yes. 

62221.  You  would  put  a  substitute  before  them  at 
fourteen  ? — The  substitute  of  work. 

62222.  Yes.  Do  you  think  the  boy  at  fourteen,  as  he 
is  now  turned  out  of  school,  is  able  to  take  up  the  sub- 
stitute that  you  now  offer  ? — I  thiiik  so. 

62223.  What  would  you  offer  ? — Manual  labour  of 
some  kind. 

62224.  Is  there  an  opening  in  Edinburgh  for  the  boys 
when  they  leave  school  to  take  that  up  ? — No  ;  that  is 
where  the  difficulty  comes  in.  I  would  like  to  get  some 
opening  for  them.  If  there  is  no  opening  for  them  in 
ordinary  employment  and  works,  then  there  shoiild  be 
training  in  industrial  schools. 

62225.  But  the  boy  would  have  to  keep  himself  in 
most  cases  after  he  became  fourteen? — Yes.  If  you 
send  him  to  the  industrial  school,  it  is  only  the  work 
that  he  could  do  there  that  would  keep  him,  and  it  might 
not  be  sufficient. 

62226.  Is  not  that  the  dilemma  in  which  we  are 
placed,  that  the  mai'ket  at  the  moment  does  not  offer  the 
boy  the  chance  that  you  want? — Yes,  that  is  largely 
through  want  of  organisation.  Then  in  some  of  the 
trades  they  won't  have  more  than  a  certain  number  of 
boys. 

62227.  I  wish  to  lay  stress  on  tliis,  because  it  seems  to 
raise  rather  wider  issues,  and  you  would  have  to  come  to 
some  imderstanding  with  the  labour  people  if  this  were 
done,  and  I  think  the  education  might  also  have  to  be 
modified  ? — Yes. 

62228.  Do  you  propose  here  to  consider  in  conference 
or  privately  this  question  in  its  length  and  breadth  with 
a  view  to  an  alteration  ? — I  am  discussing  it  now  with 
the  labour  leaders  in  Edinburgh  in  a  friendly  spirit,  as  I 
happen  to  be  convener  of  the  Mimicipal  Labour  Bureau, 
where  we  meet  the  representatives  of  the  trades  council. 
I  have  taken  uji  the  question  there,  and  asked  them  to 
tui'n  their  minds  to  it,  and  see  what  solution  they  can 
find.  They  are  working  men,  and  they  would  like  to 
find  some  solution. 

62229.  They  are  interested  in  the  problem  themselves  ? 
—Yes. 


Mr  Hamilton  Mr  Hamilton  Maxwell, 

Maxwell, 

62230.  (Mr  Booth.)  You  are  Secretaiy  and  Treasurer 
of  the  Edinburgh  Industrial  Brigade  Home  for  Working 
Lads,  .loint-Secretary  of  Chalmers  House  for  Yoimg 
Women,  and  Joint  Honorary-Secretary  for  the  City  of 
Edinburgh  Charity  Organisation  Society? — Yes. 

62231.  You  have  been  kind  enough  to  send  us  a 
statement  which  we  shaU  take  as  your  evidence-in-chief? 
— Thank  you. 


'.S.,  called  and  examined. 

{The  ivitness  handed  in  the  following  statement.) 

1.  I  was  admitted  to  the  Society  of  Writers  to  the  Signet 
in  1884,  and  practise  as  a  Writer  to  the  Signet  in  Edinburgh. 

2.  I  am  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  tlie  Edinburgh 
Industrial  Brigade  Home  for  Working  Lads,  Joint 
Honorary  Secretary  of  Chalmers  House  for  Young 
Women,  Edinburgh,  and  Joint  Honorary  Secretary  of 
the  City  of  Edinburgh  Charity  Organisation  Society. 
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Edinburgh  Industrial  Brigade  Home  for 
Working  Lads. 

Qi,ji,  3.  Origin,  Principle,  and  GIviracteristics  nf  the  Home. — 

pr  ciple  and  Tlie  Ediiibargli  Industrial  Brigade  Home  for  Working  Lads 
Bhacteristics  was  instituted  in  1867  on  the  principle  of  helping  those 
(rfl)ys' Home,  who  help  themselves,  and  this  principle  has  been  steadily 
adhered  to  during  the  wliule  period  of  the  Home's  history. 
This  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  lads  have 
contributed  on  an  average  out  of  their  earnings  some  50 
I  per  cent,    yearly   of  the   ordinary   income.    Last  year 

\  (1905-6)  the  boys'  earnings  met  the  total  expenditure  to 

the  extent  of  some  55  per  cent. 

4.  The  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  Home  may  be 
summed  up  thus  : — 

The  Industrial  Brigade  Home  is  7iot  a  reformatory, 
inasmuch  as  reformatories  are  only  for  those  lads  who 
have  brought  themselves  under  the  law. 

The  Industrial  Brigade  Home  is  not  an  industrial  school, 
inasmuch  as  industrial  schools  are  primarily  for  children 
under  fourteen  years,  who  work  within  the  school  premises. 

What,  then,  is  the  Industrial  Brigade  Home  ? 

The  Industrial  Brigade  is  a  Home  for  destitute  lads 
willing  to  work,  where  they  are  fed,  clothed,  lodged,  and 
educated.  Every  boy  is  apprenticed  to  a  trade  of  his  own 
choice,  and  works,  not  in  the  Brigade  Home,  bnt  in  his 
master's  premises.  He  has  thus  the  opportunity,  during 
his  apprenticeship,  of  (jualifying  himself  in  every  branch 
of  his  trade  ;  is  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  other 
boys  living  in  their  own  homes ;  and,  in  the  end,  is  in 
a  position  to  take  his  place  as  a  skilled  tradesman.  He 
is,  while  a  member  of  the  Home,  removed  from  those  evil 
influences  and  surroundings  which  render  it  impossible 
for  him  to  raise  himself  to  a  position  of  honest  independ- 
ence, if  they  do  not  drag  him  down  to  the  ranks  of  crime, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  pursuing  his  work  in  the 
outside  world. 

With  regard  to  admission,  no  vote  is  required,  nor  does 
the  applicant  require  to  be  an  orphan  if  it  be  proved  that 
he  is  destitute  and  able  and  willing  to  work,  and  beyond 
the  school  age. 

Up  to  8s.  a  week  is  charged  for  board  and  lodging  when 
the  wage  earned  allows  of  this,  and  in  addition  the  lads 
pay  towards  the  cost  of  their  clothing,  summer  camp,  etc. 
A  weekly  allowance  of  pocket-money  on  a  sliding  scale 
is  given.  The  superintendent  reports  that  all  the  lads 
are  at  present  in  work,  and  that  no  difficulty  is  found  in 
placing  appieiitices. 

Lads  niay  remain  in  the  Home  until  they  are  able  to 
keep  themselves  respectably  outside,  but  are  free  to  leave 
at  any  time  if  they  so  wish.  An  occasional  lad  is 
emigrated,  but  there  is  no  emigration  branch  of  the  work. 

The  apprenticing  of  lads  to  skilled  trades  has  been  put  in 
the  forefront  of  the  work  since  its  commencement,  and  of 
the  4000  lads  (in  round  figures)  who  have  passed  through  the 
Home  in  the  39-40  years  of  its  existence,  the  great  majority, 
it  may  be  safely  said,  have  passed  through  an  apprenticeship 
to  some  trade.  To  come  to  more  definite  particulars,  of  the 
142  lads  in  the  Home  at  31st  July  1906,  112,  or  nearly  80 
per  cent.,  were  qualifying  to  become  skilled  workmen. 

Two  additional  characteristics  should  be  noted,  viz. : — 

The  Home  is  without  endowment  (beyond  a  £200 
bequest,  the  income  only  on  which  is  available),  and  is 
in  nowise  connected  with  the  Boys'  Brigade.  The  latter 
has  as  its  aim  the  training  of  boys  on  the  lines  of  military 
discipline,  and  does  not  touch  in  any  direct  way  the  home 
life  of  the  youths,  as  the  Edinburgh  Industrial  Brigade 
Home  is  intended  to  do. 

ory  and  5.  History  and  Growth  of  the  Home. — The  Home  was 
rth  of  started  in  a  small  house  in  Cockburn  Street ;  shortly 
'  Home,  thereafter  it  was  transferred  first  to  Leith  Street  Terrace, 
and  then  to  large  premises  at  72  Grove  Street,  Fountain- 
bridge,  where  the  work  was  vigorously  carried  on  for 
a  period  of  thirty  years.  These  premises  were  not, 
however,  originally  constructed  for  the  work,  and  in  late 
years  especially,  notwithstanding  every  possible  adapta- 
tion, they  were  found  to  be  quite  inadequate  for  growing 
requirements.  Consequently,  after  careful  and  prolonged 
deliberation,  and  acting  on  the  best  professional  advice, 
the  directors  purchased  from  the  city  of  Edinburgh  a 
most  suitable  site  at  the  corner  of  Ponton  Street,  Fountain- 
bridge,  with  the  principal  frontage  to  the  main  street  of 
the  district,  and  proceeded  to  build  thereon  a  i.ew  Home, 
to  hold  140  lads.  The  new  Home  has  been  most  carefully 
planned  in  every  detail,  was  opened  in  the  spring  of  1899, 
and  has  proved  a  success  from  the  start. 

s'  earnings  6.  Lads'  Earnings  and  Public  Subscriptions.  —  A  corn- 
general  parison  of  the  lads'  earnings  and  public  subscriptions,  as 
nee  showing  the  growth  of  the  Home,  is  striking.    In  1867  the 


Home  began  with  fifteen  lads,  whose  earnings  amounted  to  Mr  Hamilton 
£189,  and  the  subscriptions  received  from  the  public  were  Maxwell, 
£274,  together  £463.    For  the  year  ended  31st  July  last  ^f^-^- 
(1906)  the  number  of  lads  in  the  Home  ranged  from  136  -.n  j  ,„„  1907 

at  31st  July  1905  to  142  at  3l6t  July  1906  ;  their  earnings    ' 

(including  special  grants  from  other  institutions  and  private  Lads' earnings 
donors,  £62,  2s.  6d.)  amounted  to  £1,668,  and  the  public  and  general 
subscriptions  to  £789,  making  a  total  of  £2,457.  finance. 

7.  Income  and  Expenditure. — The  ordinary  income  of  the 
Home  (consisting  of  annual  subscriptions,  lads'  earnings, 
and  shop  rents)  has  throughout  been  annually  insufficient 
to  meet  the  ordinary  annual  expenditure,  and  the  deficit 
thus  caused — averaging  some  £260  to  £350  a  year — has 
been  met  out  of  the  legacies  and  donations. 

8.  Capital. — The  total  amount  received  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Home  on  account  of  capital  is  in  round 
figures  £28,500 — £16,000  being  in  the  shape  of  legacies, 
and  £12,600  in  subscriptions  and  donations  of  one  kind  or 
another.  Of  this  sum,  £10,800  has  been  utilised  in  meeting 
yearly  deficits,  etc.  incurred  during  the  thirty-nine  to  forty 
years  of  the  Home's  existence  on  the  ordinary  working,  and 
the  balance  of  £17,000  is  represented  by  the  value  of  the 
pre.sent  Home,  £15,000  (less  £1,000  borrowed  over  it), 
furniture,  etc.,  and  a  sum  of  £3,000,  being  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  the  former  Home  and  the  price  received 
for  it  when  sold.  The  present  debt  on  the  HoDie  is  £1,400, 
consisting  of  the  above  £1,000  and  £400  borrowed  on 
working  overdiaft  from  the  bank. 

Outlook,  Number  of  Lads,  and  Extension 
OP  THE  Work. 

9.  The  outlook  for  the  special  work  carried  on  by  the 
institution  among  working  lads  is  most  hopeful  and  full 
of  promise. 

10.  The  number  of  lads  in  the  Home  has  been  steadily  Number  and 
rising  of  recent  years,  and  at  date  (March  1907)  a  small  flat  cost  of  lads  in 
in  an  adjoining  building  has  been  leased  to  provide  some  Home, 
additional  accommodation.    The  lads  at  present  housed 

number  148.  Of  these,  67  hail  from  other  institutions, 
distributed  thus: — Murrayfield  Orphan  Home,  12;  Dean 
Orphan  Hospital,  3  ;  Liberton  Industrial  School,  15  ;  Leith 
Industrial  School,  8  ;  Paisley  Industrial  School,  5  ;  "  Mars  " 
Training  Ship,  8  ;  Red  House  Home,  Musselburgh,  2  ; 
Children's  Home,  Stirling,  1  ;  Donaldson's  Hospital,  2  ; 
Fachney  Industrial  School,  2  ;  Leith  Poorhouse,  4  ;  Orphan 
Homes,  Bridge  of  Weir,  3 ;  and  Wellington  Reforma- 
tory, 2.  The  remainder,  81,  are  lads  who  have  come  of 
their  own  accord,  or  have  been  sent  or  brought  to  us 
by  friends  or  relatives.  Of  these,  72  hail  from  Edinburgh, 
3  from  Aberdeen,  1  from  Glasgow,  1  from  Hawick,  1  from 
Newcastle,  2  from  Forres,  and  1  from  Dunning.  In  view 
of  the  increasing  number  of  necessitous  lads  applying  for 
admission,  rendering  necessary  the  teiuporary  extension 
referred  to,  the  directors  have  decided  to  permanently 
extend  the  work,  and  are  in  course  of  acquiring  an  im- 
mediately adjoining  building. 

11.  Gost  of  Upkeep  per  Lad. — Taking  the  three  years 
ending  31st  July  1905,  the  actual  cost  per  lad  per 
annum  was  £23,  12s.  3d.,  of  which  £11,  4s.  9d.  was  con- 
tributed by  the  boys  themselves,  leaving  the  balance  of 
£12,  7s.  6d.  to  be  met  by  public  subscriptions  and 
donations,  shop  rents,  etc.  Last  year  (1906)  the  cost  was 
£21, 12s.  9d.  per  lad,  of  which  they  themselves  contributed 
£11,  12s.  9d.  These  figures  are  arrived  at  on  the  basis  of 
the  Home  buildings  being  owned  by  the  directors.  Had 
a  rent  to  be  paid,  the  figures  would  show  a  slight  increase. 

12.  As  the  result  of  the  practical  carrying  on  of.  the 
work  of  the  Home  during  recent  years,  the  following  claim 
at  the  instance  of  the  Home  on  the  Poor  Law,  suggestion 
as  to  co-operation  with  the  parish  authorities,  and  a  criti- 
cism, from  the  Home  standpoint,  of  the  Poor  Law  rating, 
are  respectfully  submitted. 

1.  Glaim  on  Poor  Law. 

13.  It  is  claimed  that  where  the  Home  provides  for  Claim  of 
destitute  lads  who  would  otherwise  require  to  be  provided  Home  on 
for  elsewhere  at  the  cost  of  the  rates,  and  turns  them  out  Poor  Law. 
skilled  workmen,  .thereby  diminishing  the  ranks  of  un- 
skilled labourers  and  the  criminal  classes,  the  Poor  Law 

should  contribute  towards  their  maintenance  while  in  the 
Home,  by  way  of  outdoor  relief  in  the  shape  of  a  weekly 
allowance  or  otherwise. 

14.  The  following  are  the  particulars  of  a  typical  case  in 
which  such  a  claim  arose. 

(1)  6'ircMmsia?i.ces.— Lad   Aged  13 

3  F 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE: 


Mr  ffamiUon  Lived  in  Edinburgh  all  liis  life.    Muther  dead  ; 

Maxwell,  father  alive,  but  absconded  witli  another  woman, 

W.S.  and  left  this  lad  and  his  younger  brother  in  the 

12  June  1907.  care  of  their  aunt,  who  was  quite  unable  to  main- 

tain them.  In  these  circumstances  the  lad  applied 
for  admission  into  the  Edinburgh  Industrial  Brigade 
Home.  He  had  three  older  brother's — one  married, 
one  in  the  army,  and  one  already  in  the  Home, 
where  he  had  been  for  two  years.  The  lad  applied 
for  admission  on  16th  November  1905,  and  the 
Home  committee  admitted  him. 

(2)  Nature  of  Claim. — Claim  of  aliment  against 

the  parish  in  respect  of  while  in  the 

Edinburgh  Industrial  Brigade  Home,  and  until  he 
attains  16  years  of  age. 

(3)  Grounds  of  Claim. — The  boy  being  a  pupil, 
unable  to  keep  himself,  and  his  father  having 
deserted  him,  he  was  on  the  parish  ;  and  the  Home 
having  taken  him  in,  and  being  prepared  to  main- 
tain him,  put  forward  the  claim  referred  to  on  the 
following  grounds : — 

(a)  Age  of  lad.  Persons  entitled  to  relief, 
"pupil  children."  A  boy  of  16  may  or  may 
not  be  regarded  as  able-bodied  person  according 
to  circumstances.  (Beattie  v.  M'Culloch,  12th 
June  1880,  7  R.  907.) 

(6)  His  family  circumstances.  A  deserted 
family  are  proper  subjects  for  relief  in  their  own 
right,  in  absence  of  father  deserting  them, 
though  he,  if  able-bodied,  would  not  be  entitled 
to  relief.    (Graham  on  Poor  Law,  p.  207.) 

(c)  The  fact  that  the  Home  is  a  charitable 
institution.  An  inspector  agreed  to  pay  a 
charitable  institution  2s.  6d.  a  week  for  the 
illegitimate  child  of  an  able-bodied  woman. 
The  woman  was  in  service  as  housekeeper  to  a 
man  to  whom  she  had  borne  two  other  illegi- 
timate children.  Held  that  the  mother  was  not 
entitled  to  relief,  and  that  the  relieving  parish 
.should  have  left  the  institution  to  proceed  against 
the  mother.  (Aberlour  v.  Mortlach,  P.L.M. 
1903,  45.)  1845  Act,  sect.  67,  under  which 
parochial  Ijoards  have  power  to  give  funds  to 
certain  institutions.  The  section  is  referred  to 
for  its  terms. 

Note. — The  Board  have  expressed  opinion  that 
Parish  Councils  might  contrilmte  to  a  society 
for  teaching  blind  j)aupers  to  read,  and  to  annual 
support  of  a  cottage  hospital  and  a  sanatoriiuu  for 
consumption.    (Graham  on  Poor  Law,  p.  277.) 

{d)  The  aliment  which  can  be  and  is  given  by 
the  Poor  Law  in  similar  circumstances.  The 
only  practically  effective  test  which  can  be 
applied  is  the  offer  of  indoor  relief  ;  but  in  a 
case,  one  of  the  Judges  (Lord  Cowan)  expressed 
the  opinion  that  whether  it  was  adequate  might 
be  brought  before  the  Board  of  Supervision, 
imder  sect.  74  of  the  1845  Poor  Law  (Scotland) 
Act.  (See  Forsyth  v  Nicoll,  19th  January  1867, 
5  M.  293.) 

15.  I  append  the  correspondence  that  passed  between 
the  Home's  secretary  and  treasurer  and  the  Poor  Law 
inspector.    {See  App.  CLXXII.  {A).) 

16.  It  will  be  noticed  from  the  correspondence  that  the 
Parish  Council  practically  admit  liability  for  the  lad,  and 
it  is  submitted  that  this  offer  is  inadequate,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  understood  the  lad  could  not  learn  a  trade  in  the 
poorliouse  ;  and  if  the  Board  were  to  pay  for  his  boarding 
elsewhere,  they  might  as  well  j)ay  it  to  the  Home.  In  this 
view,  the  secretary  and  treasurer  instructed  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Home  to  ask  for  a  schedule  of  inadequate 
relief,  with  a  view  to  carrying  the  matter  before  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  decision.  By  this  time,  however, 
the  Poor  Law  authorities  had  traced  the  father  and  made 
him  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  boy,  thereby 
relieving  the  parish,  and  rendering  the  claim  in  question, 
so  far  as  directed  against  the  parish,  nugatory.  The 
matter  thus  dropped. 

17.  To  put  the.  claim  of  the  Home  in  a  word,  it  is  to  be 
treated  in  Scotland  in  thu  same  uwj  as  institutions  such  as  the 
Homes  for  ivorhing  boys  in  London,  and  tha  Strangeways  Home 
for  Boys,  Manchester,  an;  treated  in  England.  Both  these 
institutions  are  similar  to  the  Edinburgh  Industrial  Brigade 
Home,  and  get  allowances  with  lads  sent  to  them  bj'  the 
local  guardians.  The  London  Homes  are  not  formally 
certified,  but  it  is  understood  the  guardians  obtain  the 
sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board  without  difficulty 
to  any  grants  they  make  to  the  Homes.    The  guardians 


also  supply  the  boys  sent  by  them  with  a  good  outfit  and  Claim  of 
box.     The  Manchester   Home  is  certified   under,  it  is  Home  on 
believed,  the  Poor  Law  (Certified  Schools)  Act,  1862,  and  Poo''  Law. 
the  Poor   Law  Amendment  Act,  1882.     It   is  further 
understood  that  these  payments  are  made  in  accordance 
with  the  practice  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  place 
a  not  too  strict  interpretation  on  the  term  "  school "  used 
in  the  Act  of  1862  referred  to.    "  They  are  generally 
willing   to  certify  institutions  which,   being  otherwise 
eligible,   provide  for  only  a  small  amount   of  mental 
together  with   some   industrial  instruction,  and  which 
offer  advantages  of  skilled  industrial  instruction,"  (Evi- 
dence of  Mr  W.  E.  JCnollys   before  the  Departmental 
Committee,  Q.  16,  128.    See  "Children  under  the  Poor 
Law,"  Chance,  p.  238.) 

18.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  word  "school "  apparently 
.requires  a  generous  interpretation  to  make  it  applicable 
to  institutions  like  the  Strangeways  Home,  Manchester, 
where  the  lads,  to  some  extent  at  least,  are  trained  to 
industrial  occupations  inside  the  Home.  This  being  so, 
in  view  of  any  possible  legislation  to  giA'e  effect  to  the 
claim  put  forward,  and  in  order  clearly  to  include  in 
the  benefits  of  such  legislation  institutions  like  the 
Edinburgh  Industrial  Brigade  Home,  the  lads  in  which 
work  outside,  in  their  masters'  premises,  and  also  receive 
education  outside,  in  the  evening  continuation  classes  of 
the  board  school,  it  is  submitted  that  some  other  word 
than  "  school,"  say  "  home  "  or  "  industrial  home,"  should 
be  used. 


2.  Go-operation  with  the  Parish  Authorities. 

19.  In  addition  to  taking  lads  from  the  poorhouse  at  Co-operation 
the  age  of  fourteen  or  thereabouts  and  apprenticing  them  of  Lads' 
to  trades,  as  above  explained,  there  are  two  fields  of  Home  with 
co-operation  which  should  be  mentioned  : — (1)  little  lads,  P^"®^ 
and  (2)  crijjples.    With  regard  to  the  first,  there  is  a  ' 
constant  and  crying  need  for  a  Home  for  such,  as  again 
and  again  the  committee  of  the  Brigade  Home  have  had 
younger  lads  pressing  for  admission  and  nowhere  to  send 
them  to,  the  only  local  Home  for  little  lads  being  small 
and  continually  full.    With  regard  to  the  second  (cripples), 
the  directors  of  the  Brigade  Home  were  recently  approached 
by  the  local  Cripple  Aid  Society  to  take  in  cripple  lads, 
and  indeed  were  asked  to  consider  the  .setting  apart  of  a 
portion  of   their  proposed   extension  building  for  this 
purpose.     The  directors  decided  that  all  they  could  do 
was  to  take  in,  as  they  have  hitherto  done,  crij^ple  lads 
from  time  to  time,  judging  each  case  on  its  own  merits, 
but  they  feel  that  here  also  there  is  a  large  field  for 
necessary  work.    The  local  Cripple  Aid  Society  are  con- 
sidering starting  a  small  Home  of  their  own  for  lads. 


authorities. 


3.  A  Criticism  of  the  Poor  Law  Rating  from  the 
Standpoint  of  the  Brigade  Home. 

20.  It  is  submitted  that  the  Home,  inasmuch  as  the  woi-k  Assessment 
done  by  it  tends  materially  to  i-elieve  the  rates,  should  not  of  Lads' 
be  charged  with  poor  and  school  rates.    In  January  1896,  Home, 
when  the  assessment  for  poor  and  school  rates  was  first 
levied,  on  an  appeal  by  the  Home  to  the  Parish  Council 
authorities,  the  assessment  was  restricted  to  the  owners' 
proportion  of  a  portion  of  the  old  Home  building  in  Grove 
Street,  which  was  at  that  time  let  for  a  small  rent.  The 
next  year,  however,  the  parish  authorities  insisted  on  the 
whole  building  being  assessed,  which  practice  has  con- 
tinued until  the  present  time.    The  copy  correspondence 
appended  shows  the  position  taken  up  by  the  Home  and  the 
authorities  respectively  in  1897.    {See  App.  CLXXII.  {B).) 


City  of  Edinbdrqh  Charity  Organisation  Society. 

21.  I  became  joint  honorary  secretary  of  this  societ}'  Charity 
(which  is  a  develojjment  of  the  Association  for  Improving  Orcanisatiol 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  otherwise  known  as  "  The  Society  of 
Help")    on   its  inauguration   in   February  1906.     My  EdinburghJ 
work  has  been  principally  confined  to  the  formation  and 
launching  of  the  scheme  for  collecting  the  subscriptions  to 
local  charities  through  a  central  office,  and  in  this  con- 
nection I  have  had  occasion  to  examine  into  such  local 
charities.    My  colleague  as  joint  honorary  secretary,  Mrs 
George  Kerr,  6  St  Colme  Street,  has  prepared  a  detailed 
statement  of  such  charities,  which  I  liave  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  examining,  and  in  which  I  concur  generally  and 
refer  to.    I  have  had  -little  or  no  experience  of  relief  work 
in  connection  with  this  society. 
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General. 

Riing  of  22.  As  a  result  of  sixteen  years'  exjJerience  as  secretary 

sli'itable  and  treasurer  of  the  Edinburgh  Industrial  Brigade  Home, 
iiiitutions.    and  as  coming,  especially  during  the  past  year,  in  touch 

with  other  secretaries  and  treasurers  of  local  charities,  I 

am  much  impressed  with  two  points  : — 

(1)  That  where  chai-itable  associations  relieve 
Parish  Councils  from  any  burden  which  otherwise 
would  fall  upon  the  poor-rates,  the  Councils  should 
defray  at  least  a  portion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the 
cost.  This  point  is  fully  exemplified  by  what  I 
have  said  above  regarding  the  Edinburgh  Industrial 
Brigade  Home. 

(2)  That  it  should  be  made  competent  by  legisla- 
tion for  the  Parisli  Council  or  other  central  con- 
stituted authority  to  prosecute  defaulting  parents 
of  children  chargeable  to  any  charity,  and  that  in 
name  of  and  for  l)ehoof  of  such  charity. 

■:f  ;t  of  23.  Point  No.  1,  as  will  be  seen,  deals  with  the  case  where 

b  ity  on  the  object  of  the  charity  is  at  once  chargeable  on  the  rates, 
lantal  re-  Point  No.  2  goes  a  step  further,  and  aims  at  securing  that 
[1  sibihty.  parents  or  other  relatives  whose  dependants  are  provided 
for  by  a  charity  (although  such  jiarents  or  other  relatives 
or  dependants  are  not  at  the  time  on  the  parish)  should  not 
thereby  be  relieved  of  their  moral  and  legal  obligation  to 
support  such  dependants. 

24.  In  view  of  the  present-day  tendency  to  relieve 
parents  of  so  much  of  their  legal  obligations,  it  seems 
only  proper  that  some  such  proposal  as  is  indicated  in 
Point  No.  2  should  be  given  effect  to,  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  parents  themselves,  in  justice  to  the  relieviTig  charities, 
and  so  as  to  safeguard  the  public  generally. 

25.  Finally,  while  charities  might  be  entrusted  with 
similar  powers  to  those  vested  in  the  National  Society  for 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  under  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children  Act,  1894,  section  7  (2),  whereby,  along 
with  the  committal  of  a  child,  an  order  on  the  parent  to 
contribute  towards  its  maintenance  is  obtained  from  the 
committing  magistrate,  it  would  appear  preferable  to 
entrust  such  power  to  some  central  authority  who  would 
be  in  a  position  to  judge  each  case  impartially,  and  to 
examine  into  the  circumstances  before  taking  action, 
should  they,  in  their  discretion,  decide  accordingly. 

62232.  {Mr  Booth.)  In  regard  to  your  Edinburgh 
Industrial  Brigade  Home  for  Working  Lads,  how  would 
you  define  "destitution,"  which  is  after  all  the  main 
ground  for  receiving  the  boys? — Simply  that  the  lads 
cannot  live  outside  ;  they  cannot  keep  themselves. 

62233.  They  are  not  boys  with  a  famity  life  at  all  ? — 
The  majority  of  them  are  not,  and  in  the  case  of  those 
that  have  a  family  life,  the  family  life  is  not  good  for 
them. 

ition  of        62234.  Are  they  selected  in  the  same  sort  of  way  as 
^foi'         Barnardo's  bo,ys  are  selected,  and  also  Quarrier's? — 
i  Home.    They  are  of  the  same  class  of  children,  but  they  are  not 
selected.     They  come  in  of  their  own  accord,  and  a 
certain  proportion  of  them  are  sent  by  other  Institutions. 

62235.  But  they  are  selected  in  this  sense,  that  you 
have  probably  more  applicants  than  you  can  receive  ? — 
Yes. 

62236.  And  you  pick  those  who  are  most  in  need  of 
assistance  ? — Yes. 

62237.  Or  those  that  are  most  promising? — No,  it 
is  those  that  are  most  in  need. 

62238.  Having  once  got  them  you  stick  to  them? — 
Yes. 

62239.  But  they  have  always  liberty  to  go  ? — Yes. 

62240.  They  are  not  prisoners, — they  can  leave  you  ? 
— Yes,  at  once. 

62241.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  enjoying  very 
great  advantages  ?  —  Yes,  they  are  enjoying  great 
advantages. 

62242.  So  much  so  that  I  should  gather  that  they  have 
greater  advantages  than  many  of  the  children  of  the 
independent  poor  ? — They  do  have  greater  advantages  in 
the  way  of  chances  in  life,  regarlar  food,  better  housing,  a 
week  at  summer  camp,  and  so  on. 

62243.  But  of  course  you  cannot  provide  family  life  ? 
—No. 

62244.  So  the  boys  are  either  those  who  have  not  got 


a  family  life,  or  have  an  undesirable  family  life,  and  for  Mr  Hamilton 
them  you  offer  very  great  advantages? — Yes,  as  a  rule.  Maxwell, 
Occasionally  a  case  comes  in  where  there  is  a  good  W.S. 
family  life  at  home,  but  it  is  a  very  occasional  case ;  -^^  June  1907 

take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a  lad  from  the  country  who   

wants  to  be  an  electrical  engineer,  say,  and  whose  parents  Age  and 
are  quite  unable  to  pay  for  liim  in  the  town  and  cannot  supervision 
apprentice  him  as  an  electrical  engineer.     We  have  Home 
occasionally  taken  a  case  of  that  kind,  but  it  is  only  a 
very  occasional  case. 

62245.  It  is  because  he  is  a  promising  lad  who  you 
think  ought  to  have  a  chance  ? — Yes. 

62246.  At  what  age  do  they  come  ? — Fourteen  as  a 
rale. 

62247.  Will  you  take  them  up  to  a  higher  age  ? — We 
can  take  them  to  any  age. 

62248.  But  you  prefer  to  have  them  at  foirrteen  ? — We 
cannot  take  them  much  below  fourteen  because  of  the 
School  Board. 

62249.  But  you  prefer  to  have  them  at  fourteen, 
because  they  come  more  uniformly  under  your  hands  ? — 
Yes. 

62250.  You  would  not  wish  to  introduce  a  bad  big 
boy  ?— No. 

62251.  Have  you  any  means  of  getting  rid  of  boys 
that  turn  out  bad  ? — If  a  lad  is  proving  to  be  a  trouble  in 
the  Home,  and  a  real  danger,  then  we  txirn  him  off. 

62252.  Your  lads  sleep  in  dormitories  ? — Yes. 

62253.  And  you  maintain  a  complete  supei"vision  over 
them? — We  have  at  the  present  moment  two  large 
dormitories,  and  a  cubicle  dormitory,  and  a  smaller 
dormitory.  We  have  two  monitors  sleeping  in  each  of 
the  bigger  dormitories,  who  are  responsible  for  the  lads' 
behaviour.    We  have  very  little  trouble. 

62254.  Their  work  is  entirely  outside  ? — Yes. 

62255.  You  have  no  industries  on  the  spot  ? — No. 

62256.  In  that  you  differ  from  Dr  Barnardo's  Home  ? 
-Yes. 

62257.  Yours  is  simply  a  home  for  the  boys,  and  you 
act  as  gTiardians  for  them  in  helping  tliem  to  find  work  ? 
—Yes. 

62258.  Do  you  educate  them  at  all  ? — Yes.  They  go 
to  the  evening  continuation  classes,  and  some  of  them  go 
to  the  Heriot-Watt  Technical  Classes. 

62259.  But  they  do  that  according  to  their  own  Avill  ? 
— We  send  them  to  the  evening  continuation  classes ; 
they  must  go  to  them  unless  they  have  any  special 
reason.  The  Heriot-Watt  classes  are  more  for  older  lads 
anxious  to  get  on. 

62260.  Do  the  boys  select  their  own  subjects? — Yes; 
they  select  their  own  subjects  very  much  for  the  Heriot- 
Watt  College. 

62261.  But  you  advise  them  also? — Yes. 

62262.  And  finally  you  control  them  ? — Yes. 

62263.  They  are  your  children? — Yes;  only  they  ai'e 
at  liberty  to  go  at  any  moment. 

62264.  At  what  age  do  they  leave  ? — Twenty,  twenty- 
one,  and  twenty-two. 

62265:  As  old  as  that? — Yes,  we  have  them  pretty 
old  sometimes. 

62266.  When  they  are  of  that  age  and  earning  enough.  Average 

do  they  pay  the  entire  cost  of  their  maintenance? — The  payment  by 
most  we  ask  a  lad  to  pay  to  us  is  8s.  a  week,  but  we 
propose  to  raise  that. 

62267.  It  costs  you  a  good  deal  more  than  that  ? — Yes. 
We  propose  to  put  on  an  extension  to  the  present  Home, 
and  to  raise  the  amount  that  we  will  ask  from  them. 

62268.  Do  they  handle  their  own  money,  or  do  you 
handle  it  for  them,  and  keep  it  back? — They  must  show 
us  their  whole  wage,  and  we  take  8s.  and  hand  them  the 
rest. 

62269.  Suppose  a  boy  is  only  earning  8s.,  then  what 
will  he  get  ? — He  wiU  get  Is.  of  pocket  money. 

62270.  If  he  is  earning  lOs.,  will  he  get  2s.  ?— If  he 
earns  9s.  2d.,  then  he  pays  us  8s.  and  keeps  Is.  2d.  for 
pocket-money. 
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Mr  Hamilton     62271.  You  have  somethiug  to  adjust  as  between  the 
Maxivell,     9s.  2d.  and  8s.,  and  the  boy  gets  Avhatever  it  is  for  his 
pocket-money  ? — Yes. 

62272.  Do  they  spend  that  money  entirely  at  their  own 
discretion  ? — Yes. 

62273.  What  liberty  of  hours  do  they  have?— They 
have  to  be  in  for  evening  prayers.  They  have  to  be  in 
at  night,  after  work  really,  for  supper  at  6.30  or  7. 
There  are  two  suppers,  three  breakfasts,  and  two  dinners 
on  week  days  to  meet  the  hours  of  the  different  lads. 
The  older  lads  have  a  certain  amount  of  freedom  given 
them,  but  they  must  all  be  in  at  9  o'clock,  unless  they 
can  show  us  an  overtime  line. 

62274.  Have  they  direct  religious  instruction? — Yes. 
They  are  all  sent  to  church  on  the  Sunday  morning. 
They  can  go  to  any  church  they  like,  provided  they 
satisfy  us  they  are  going  to  church.  The  biilk  of  them 
go  to  a  mission  church  quite  close  to  iis.  On  Sunday 
evenings  in  winter  we  have  Bible  classes,  and  in  the 
summer  we  have  Bible  addresses. 

62275.  Have  you  a  library  for  them  ? — Yes. 

62276.  The  limit  of  your  numbers  is  owing  to  the  sub- 
scriptions that  you  receive  ? — Yes,  at  jiresent  we  are  full, 
and  we  wish  to  extend. 

62277.  So  far  as  you  can  tell,  are  the  after  results 
satisfactory  ? — We  find  it  veiy  difiicnlt  to  tell  about  the 
boys  afterwards.  Any  lads  that  come  back  to  us  are, 
as  a  rule,  unskilled  labourers,  and  they  are  the  least 
satisfactory. 

62278.  They  come  back  in  order  to  get  something  ? — 
They  come  back  comjiletely  at  their  wits'  end  to  know 
what  to  do. 

62279.  They  don't  feel  inclined  to  maintain  a  connec- 
tion with  you  if  they  are  successfxd  ? — Not  altogether. 
Still  a  number  of  them  do  come  back,  and  we  have  an 
Old  Lads'  Slipper  once  a  year,  but  we  find  it  a  little 
difficult  to  trace  the  old  lads  and  to  keep  in  touch  with 
them.  We  have  been  having  imder  consideration  for 
some  time  bow  that  could  best  be  done.  I  am  not  sure 
that  the  old  lads  themselves  should  not  do  it  if  we  could 
get  some  of  the  older  lads  to  look  after  them.  We  get  a 
certain  proportion  brought  to  us  by  old  lads. 

62280.  As  regards  your  management  indoors,  you 
have  a  matron  ? — Yes  ;  a  superintendent,  and  assistant 
superintendent,  and  a  staff. 

62281.  What  are  their  relations  with  the  boys  ?  Are 
their  relations  affectionate  ? — Yes,  very. 

62282.  If  these  boys  did  not  go  to  you  they  would  go 
to  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

62283.  You  are  not  certified  ? — No,  we  are  not 
certified. 

62284.  The  Poor  Law  does  not  and  could  not,  according 
to  their  arrangements,  send  children  to  you  ? — We  get 
certain  children  from  poorhouses. 

62285.  But  the  Poor  Law  authorities  could  not  send 
children  to  you  as  they  do  to  certain  liomes  ? — No. 

62286.  I  don't  wish  to  go  into  this  question  of  a  claim 
which  you  speak  about  in  the  appendix  to  your  evidence. 
If  tliey  have  no  right  tO  send  them,  it  is  not  likely  they 
would  pay  you  anything,  but  I  don't  jn'opose  to  go  into 
that  ? — Very  well. 

62287.  {Mr  Loch.)  You  raised  this  question  in  relation 
to  the  Poor  Law.  I  tliink  in  Scotland  you  could  not  be 
certified  as  a  Home  outside  and  inspected  for  the  Poor 
Law  ? — Not  at  present,  I  understand. 

62288.  I  understand  that  yoiu-  institution  might  in 
some  way  be  brought  into  co-relation  with  the  Parish 
Council  ? — Yes. 

62289.  And  it  might  be  that  if  it  were  somewhat 
recognised  as  a  Home  available  for  Parish  Councils,  that 
could  be  done  as  a  mere  matter  of  course,  if  you  fulfilled 
duties  whicli  would  be  of  service  to  parish  councillors  in 
their  work  ?-  -Yes. 

62290.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  the  scheme  which 
has  been  suggested  by  which  your  Home  and  other  Homes 
might  come  into  a  kind  of  standing  relation  to  the  Poor 
Law  ? — I  see  no  objection,  iJi'ovided  the  relation  was  not 
to  imply  that  eveiy  lad  that  came  to  us  must  necessarily 


be  on  tire  parish.    What  I  tried  to  point  out  is  that  we  Co-relation 
claim  to  be  treated  as,  I  imderstand,  the  homes  in  of  lads' 
Manchester  and  London  are, — one  is  certified  and  one  is  Home  with 
not — who  get  a  grant  for  a  lad  fen'  the  first  two  years  parochial 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen,  and  then  possibly  a  donation  authorities, 
aftei'wards.     My  directoj-s,  1  think,  wordd  be  perfectly 
satisfied  if  for  eveiy  lad  coming  to  them  fi'om  the  parish 
they  could  get  during  say  the  first  two  years  of  his  'M 
apprenticeship  a  small  weekly  grant,  and  possibly  after- 
wards a  general  donation,  but  I  would  not  like  to  say 
that  the  moment  a  lad  came  to  us  we  were  to  find  out 
whether  he  was  on  the  parish  or  not,  and  then  write  to 
the  Parish  claiming  a  grant. 

62291.  Suppose  you  reserved  your  right  to  deal  with 
all  cases  as  at  present,  but  parallel  with  that  there  was  an 
arrangement  by  which  you  were  looked  upon  as  a  home 
available  to  receive  cases  sent  by  the  Parish  Council, 
those  cases  being  siich  as  were  suitable  for  your  Home, 
would  that  do  ? — Quite. 

62292.  With  i-egard  to  the  charities,  you  leave  that  to 
Mrs  Kerr,  who  will  give  evidence  about  them  ? — Yes. 

62293.  You  have  had  yourself  some  experience  of 
charitable  work  in  Edinburgh  ? — Yes. 

62294.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  you  look  forward  Co-ordination 
hopefully  to  bringing  these  chaiities  into  co-ordination  of  charities 
by  degrees  ? — I  thinlc  so.    I  think  we  might  by  degrees 

bring  the  different  groups  of  charities  rather  more  into 
relation  with  one  another.  Our  principle  at  present  is  to 
group  the  charities.  In  appealing  to  the  public  for  sub- 
scriptions we  group  the  charities  and  endeavour  to  get 
representatives  from  the  charities  on  to  the  Council  of 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society ;  we  group  them,  and 
then  we  endeavour  to  get  the  groups  to  meet. 

62295.  You  have  adopted  a  joint  collection  scheme  for 
these  various  groups,  and  in  that  way  a  certain  amount 
of  money  is  collected  by  you  at  the  least  possible  expense 
for  the  charities  ? — Yes,  and  it  has  been  veiy  successful 
as  a  commencement. 

62296.  I  think  you  heard  Mr  Cowan's  evidence  about 
the  children.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  anything  special 
has  to  be  done  to  prevent  the  growth  of  the  class  of 
children  who  ultimately  become  dependants  on  the  Poor 
Law  ? — You  mean  something  in  the  way  of  education. 

62297.  Yes,  or  any  other  way  so  as  to  stop  that  Need  of 
growth  ?— Yes,  I  think  so  ;  I  think  steps  should  be  taken  apprenticing 
to  induce  parents  to  send  their  children  to  sldUed  labour.  '^'^^ 

62298.  Would  you  look  forward  to  utilising  Homes 
like  your  own,  with  modifications,  to  l^ridge  the  time 
between  the  school  time  and  steady  labour  ? — Yes ;  but 
I  think  there  are  a  number  outside  who  ought  also  to 
be  trained,  and  who  would  not  fall  under  our  Home 
provision. 

62299.  Would  you  stop  street-selling  and  such  like 
things  absolutely  ? — I  should  endeavour  to  do  so,  because 
I  tliink  it  is  very  prejudicial  to  the  lads. 

62300.  So  long  as  that  goes  on  there  is  no  way  of 
stopping  the  deterioration  of  the  child  ? — So  long  as 
street-selling  goes  on  ? 

62301.  Yes?— No,  I  think  not. 

62302.  Do  you  not  find  that  the  child  takes  up  a  piece 
of  work  that  pays  him  for  the  moment,  work  say  con- 
nected with  the  carrying  trade  or  something  of  that  sort, 
and  is  afterwards  thrown  out  ? — Yes,  but  in  our  Home 
we  make  it  a  rule  that  the  lad  joins  a  trade  wherever 
possible. 

62303.  Your  idea  would  be  that  the  same  amount  of 
suasion  should  be  at  the  school  ? — Yes,  I  thinlt  so. 

62304.  (Mr  Bentham.)  According  to  your  statement,  Question 
you  had  some  difficulty  with  the  Parish  Council  with  payment 
regard  to  the  payment  foi-  boys  in  your  institution,  and  Qq^jj^'-]^ 
your  committee  thought  that  the  Parish  Council  ought  to  jg^^g^jj  Home, 
subsidise  you  ? — For  a  certain  time. 

62305.  Until  the  boys  were  in  a  position  to  earn 
sufficient  to  maintain  themselves  ? — Yes. 

62306.  I  think,  in  the  first  place,  the  case  mentioned 
was  one  that  came  under  your  notice  and  was  dealt  with 
by  you  prior  to  the  attention  of  the  Parish  Council 
being  drawn  to  the  case  ? — That  is  so. 

62307.  Is  that  the  reason,  do  you  tliink,  that  the 


labonr. 
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Parish  Council  objected  to  entertain  the  idea  of  pay- 
ment ? — No  ;  as  I  understand  it,  it  is  because  they  have 
no  express  po\7er  to  pay  to  our  Iustitu.tion,  or  >\ii  Inntitu- 
tioii  similar  to  ours,  at  present. 

62308.  Tliey  have  j^ower  to  grant  outdoor  relief  to  a 
boy  who  may  be  earning  wages,  although  ho  is  not 
earning  sufficient  to  maintain  himself,  whether  he  is  in 
an  Institution  of  your  kind  or  uuder  a  guardian? — That 
may  be,  but  I  imderstand  they  do  not  have  power  to  pay 
to  an  Listitution  similar  to  ours,  as  we  do  not  come,  as  I 
understand  it,  mider  the  class  of  Institution  to  which  they 
can  give  grants  imder  the  Act  of  1845. 

62309.  You  don't  want  a  grant  to  your  Institution ; 
you  Avant  payment  for  that  individual  boy.  It  is  rather 
different,  is  it  not  ? — No  doubt,  but  while  it  is  paid  to 
the  boy,  it  is  paid  to  him  so  that  he  may  hand  it  to  the 
Institution. 

62310.  Does  that  bring  it  imder  the  clause  which 
regulates  the  institution  to  which  Parish  Coimcils  may 
subscribe  ? — Possibly  not.  As  I  understand  it,  the  ground 
for  nonpayment  to  us  is  as  I  have  stated  it,  but  I  may 
be  in  error. 

62311.  You  think  j^ou  could  do  a  great  deal  of  good  in 
the  way  of  dealing  with  bc^ys  that  may  be  chargeable 
to  the  parish  provided  the  Parish  Coimcil  were  willing 
to  enable  you  to  deal  with  these  boj's,  to  train  them  to  a 
trade,  aud  get  something  from  the  Parish  Council? — I 
see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  done. 

62312.  Do  yon  think  it  would  be  a  great  help  to  the 
Parish  Council  in  the  way  of  preventing  boys  growing 
up  without  a  trade  ? — Yes. 

62313.  And  prevent  a  number  of  youths  from  swelling 
the  ranks  of  imskiUed  workers  ? — Yes. 

62314.  Has  any  approach  been  made  by  your  com- 
mittee to  the  Parish  Council  with  the  object  of  getting 
into  closer  co-operation  ? — Nothing  except  the  corre- 
spondence in  the  appendix  to  my  evidence-in-chief. 

62315.  Do  you  not  think  that  such  an  attempt  to  come 
to  a  close  working  arrangement  is  advisable  ? — I  think 
it  might  be  done. 

62316.  If  it  were  as  profitable  as  you  think  it  would 
be  ? — I  think  it  might  be  done. 

62317.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  boys  that  you 
have  brought  into  occupations,  and  the  number  of  appli- 
cations you  have  had  for  boys,  have  you  made  out  a 
schedule  ? — No,  but  I  can  tell  the  number  of  lads  that  we 
had  at  trades  last  year. 

62318.  What  I  wanted  rather  was  to  have  the  number 
of  apphcations  you  had  for  boys,  the  number  of  boys  that 
you  could  supply,  and  a  schedide  of  the  trades,  so  that  we 
might  see  exactly  the  trades  to  wliich  these  boys  have 
been  apprenticed? — I  coidd  easily  let  you  have  that. 
(Subsequently  sent.    See  App.  CLXXII.  (C).) 

s  to  62319.  (Mr  Booth.)  Do  boys  occasionally  change  their 

I  lads  are  trades? — Occasionally  they  do. 

62320.  (Mr  Bentham.)  When  I  was  visiting  your  insti- 
tution I  was  given  to  imderstand  that  a  good  many  of  the 
boys  were  apprenticed  to  the  painting  trade  ? — That  is  so. 

62321.  Painting — at  least  in  my  own  experience — is 
rather  a  season  trade,  and  for  part  of  the  year  they  are 
unemployed.  Have  you  a  sufficient  outlet  in  other 
trades  without  apprenticing  them  to  such  a  trade  as  that  ? 
— They  are  veiy  fond  of  the  painting  trade.    At  this 


moment  we  have  more  applications  for  boys  than  we  Mr  Hamilton 
have  boys  to  send.    We  have  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  Maxwell, 
openings  for  our  lads.  W.S. 

62322.  Are  the  oiDenings  principally  in  the  painting  12  June  1907. 

trade  ? — No,  I  should  say  that  they  are  spread  all  over  r,,    ,  ~ 

the  different  trades.  dnvif  i!l ... 

wliicn  lads  are 

62323.  (Br  Downes.)  This  has  only  an  indirect  connec-  apprenticed, 
tion  with  your  home,  but  I  don't  know  whether  you  are 

able  to  tell  us  what  they  do  in  Scotland  with  a  class  of 
boys  and  girls  who  are  in  England  remanded  to  the 
workhouse  pending  their  transference,  or  being  dealt  with 
by  the  magistrate.  We  call  them  "remand  children." 
They  are  children  x^erhaps  found  committing  some  petty 
pilfering,  and  they  are  brought  before  a  magistrate,  and 
the  magistrate  can  remand  them  to  a  place  of  safety, 
which  in  England  is  pretty  often  the  poorliouse.  Have 
you  any  corresponding  class  here? — No,  but  we  have 
occasionally  to  take  lads  from  the  magistrate  direct  into 
cur  Home. 

62324.  Under  what  power  are  they  remanded? — I 
cannot  say,  but  the  fiscal  occasionally  asks  us  if  we  will 
take  a  lad  into  our  Home,  and  so  the  boy  comes  direct 
from  the  magistrate,  but  he  comes  vohmtarily. 

62325.  He  is  not  under  detention  ? — No. 

62326.  (Mr  Patten-MaeDougall.)  The  children  you  are 
speaking  of  have  been  charged  with  some  offence  ?— Yes, 
some  small  offence. 

62327.  In  the  case  of  the  boy  for  whom  you  wanted  a  Effect  of 
grant  from  the  Parish  Coimcil,  the  result  of  their  giving  parish  lielp 
that  relief  woidd  have  been  to  pauperise  the  boy — to  ^'^^^ 
make  him  a  jjauper.    The  only  power  that  the  Parish  Home. 
Council  had  was  to  give  outdoor  relief  to  the  boy  ? — Un- 
doubtedly.    But  in  what  way  do  you  mean  it  would 
pauperise  the  boy  ? 

62328.  Because  no  one  can  get  relief  of 
without  being  pauperised  thereby? — That  is 
would  not  necessarily  do  the  boy  any  harm. 

62329.  To  be  pauperised  ? — To  get  that  grant.    I  do 
not  thinlc  it  would  do  him  any  harm  in  our  Institution. 

62330.  Further,  I  suppose  the  Parish  Cotmcil  giving 
outdoor  relief  in  this  way  such  as  you  desired  to  this 
boy  involved  a  certain  power  of  control  and  a  certain 
power  of  inspection  over  the  boy  ? — Yes. 

62331.  And  also  power  to  look  after  him  in  every 
way  ? — We  look  upon  it  very  much  as  a  lad  sent  to 
us  from  an  Industrial  school  or  from  another  Institution 
fi-om  whom  we  get  a  smaU  grant  for  a  year  or  tAvo,  and 
we  wordd  be  open  to  inspection  by  the  parish  authorities 
in  the  same  way  as  we  are  open  to  inspection  by  the 
authorities  of  Industrial  schools  or  voluntary  Institutions. 
We  have  no  control  over  the  boy — our  only  control  over 
him  is  that  we  make  him  happy  and  he  likes  to  stay 
on,  but  we  cannot  keep  him.  We  take  boys  from  the 
industrial  schools  with  small  grants,  and  they  are 
satisfied.  What  we  ask  is  that  we  should  get  the  same 
treatment  fi'om  the  poorhouse. 

62332.  At  the  same  time  you  are  of  opinion  that  tliere 
might  be  more  co-operation  than  there  is  at  present 
between  your  institution  and  the  Parish  Council  ? — Yes. 

62333.  And  you  would  advocate  that  ? — Yes,  strongly. 

62334.  (Mr  Booth.)  Are  boj^s  recommended  by  your 
subscribers  ? — No  ;  we  have  no  voting. 


any  sort 
so,  but  it 
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MINUTES  OF  evidence: 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTH  DAY. 


Friday,  lUh  June  1907. 


At  the  Caledonian  Railway  Station  Hotel,  Edinburgh. 


PRESENT. 


Mrs  Oeorge 
Kerr. 


U  June  1907. 


Medical  ex- 
amination of 
school 
children. 


Domiciliary 
visitation  of 
school 
children. 


Tlie  Right  Hon.  Charles  Booth,  F.R.S.  {Chairman). 

Mr  F.  H.  Bentham. 

The  Rev.  T.  Gage  Gardiner. 

Mr  C.  S.  Loch. 

Mr  J.  Patten-MacDougall,  C.B. 
The  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps. 


Mrs  Bernard  Bosanquet. 
Mrs  Sidney  Webb. 
Miss  OcTAViA  Hill. 
Mr  Francis  Chandler. 

■  Mr  R.  H.  A.  G.  Duff  {Secretary). 
Mr  J.  Jeffrey  {Assistant  Secretary) 


Mrs  George  Kerr,  called  and  examined. 


6233.5.  {Mr  Booth.)  You  are  Houoraiy  Secretary  of 
■  Edinbiirgh  Social  Investigation,  Joint  Honorary  Secretary 
of  the  City  of  Edinlwrgh  Charity  Organisation  Society, 
Manager  of  the  Edinburgh  Royallnfirmary,  etc.,  etc.? — 
Yes.' 

62336.  We  shall  take  yonr  statement  which  yon  have 
kindly  furnished  as  your  evidence-in-chief,  and  shall 
supplement  it  by  a  few  questions  ? — Veiy  well. 

{The  witness  handed  in  the  following  statement.) 

1.  For  twenty-one  years  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee 'and  Housing  Superintendent  of  the 
Edinburgh  Social  Union,  whicli  is  an  association  formed  in 
1885  with  the  object  of  bettering  the  conditions  of  the  poor, 
but  which  has  largely  concentrated  its  work  on  the  recon- 
struction and  management  of  slum  dwellings,  imitating  the 
methods  of  Miss  Octavia  Hill  in  London.  This  work  has  had 
my  keenest  interest,  and  unti  1  three  years  ago  absorbed  nearly 
the  whole  of  my  time,  and  brought  me  into  close  relations 
with  many  of  the  poor  in  Edinburgh,  and  with  most  of 
the  charitable  schemes  for  their  relief. 

In  the  autumn  of  1904,  in  consequence  of  the  interest 
raised  by  the  publication  of  the  report  on  physical  deterio- 
ration, a  small  committee  was  formed  of  influential  citizens 
in  Edinburgh,  wlio  received  the  permission  of  the  School 
Board  to  make  a  complete  medical  examination  of  all  the 
children  in  one  of  their  schools.  To  this  committee  I  was 
made  secretary. 

In  addition  to  the  medical  examination  of  the  children, 
a  systematic  visitation  of  the  home  of  each  child  was 
arranged  and  carried  through,  followed  by  an  inquiry  into 
the  financial  and  moral  condition  of  the  parents.  The 
statements  in  the  report,  which  has  been  published,  and  to 
which  I  refer  ("  Report  on  the  Physical  Condition  of  1,400 
'  School  Children,  together  with  some  account  of  their  Homes 
'and  Surroundings,"  London,  P.  S.  King  &  Co.,  1906),  were 
examined  and  sifted  and  compared  with  every  possible  care, 
and  on  them  I  would  base  the  evidence  I  would  submit  as 
regards  the  granting  of  out -relief.  Also  1  would  refer  to 
the  list  published  in  the  report  (page  7)  of  the  charities 
and  churches  which  were  helping  in  443  cases. 

In  February  1906  the  City  of  Edinburgh  Charity 
Organisation  Society  was  formed,  as  a  development  of  the 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  and  I 
became  joint  honorary  secretary.  My  work  in  connection 
with  the  society  has  been  mainly  as  chairman  of  one  of  the 
five  relief  committees,  and  during  the  past  winter  we  have 
had  to  consider  and  deal  with  a  large  number  of  cases  in 
the  Canongate  district,  which  has  again  brought  me  into 
relation  with  the  city  charities  and  Poor  Law. 

Also  in  Januarj'  1906  I  became  a  manager  of  the  Royal 
Infirmary,  which  has  opened  up  a  new  interest  in  connection 
more  especially  with  the  medical  charities  of  the  city,  and 
with  questions  of  hospital  management. 

Poor  Law  Administration — Outdoor  Relief. 

2.  In  the  Re])ort  before  referred  to  I  have  found 
and  analysed  fifty-four  cases  of  outdoor  relief  {see  App. 
(JLXXIII.  {A)),  and  I  would  point  out  that  these  cases 
have  the  advantage  of  not  being  in  any  way  selected,  and 
may  therefore  be  taken  as  fairly  typical. 


3.  These  cases  divide  tliemselves  naturally  into  two 
divisions : — 


I.  Married  couples, 
II.  Widows, 

I.  Married  couples 
following  reasons  : — 


25  cases. 
.     29  „ 

receiving  out-relief 


(a)  Husbands  who  are  ill, 
(h)  Husbands  in  asylums, 
(c)  Husbands  in  prison,  etc. ,  . 
(rf)  Husbands  whose  earnings 
are  supplemented, 


13 
5 


4 


for  the  Out-relief  to 
married 
people. 


(a)  Of  the  13  cases  with  sick  husbands,  3  are 
now  widows,  who  are  all  sober  and  hardworking. 
Their  3  joint  families  represent  18  persons,  and 
their  total  income  per  week  amounts  to  £2,  13s. 
(of  which  the  parish  contributes  £1),  equal  to 
17s.  8d.  per  family,  or  2s.  lid.  per  head.  Of  the 
remaining  10  families,  3  are  sober,  with  clean  and 
tidy  homes,  representing  19  persons,  with  a  total 
weekly  income  of  £3,  15.s.  7d.  (of  which  the  parish 
contributes  £1,  Is.,  equal  to  25s.  2d.  per  familj',  or 
3s,  lid.  per  head). 

{}))  and  (c)  Husbands  in  asylums,  prisons,  etc. — 
There  are  8  cases,  of  whom  6  are  decent  and  sober, 
while  2  drink  badly.  Their  united  weekly  income 
amounts  to  £5,  16s.  (of  which  £1,  19s.  is  con- 
tributed by  the  parish),  which  is  equal  to  14s.  per 
family,  or,  as  the  8  families  represent  37  persons, 
3s.  per  head. 

{d)  Husbands'  earnings  supplemented.  —  Four 
cases,  of  which  I  submit  details  as  they  are  each 
different  and  difficult  to  classify. 

1.  Case  19. — Old  woman,  lodging  with  her 
daughter,  who  is  married  and  has  2  children.  The 
mother  receives  2s.  6d.  from  jjarisli,  which  enables 
the  family  to  keep  her,  as  the  man's  earnings  are 
only  IBs.  The  wife  is  veiy  delicate,  and  this  seems 
an  admirable  arrangement.  £1,  Os.  6d.  for  5  per- 
.sons,  or  4s.  Id.  per  head.    Sober,  clean,  and  tidy. 

8.  Cask  312. — Receiving  4s.  6d.  from  parish  as  a 
widow,  but  has  quite  recently  been  married  again  to 
a  man  in  steady  work.  Boy  of  10  in  industrial 
school. 

Woman  has  steady  work,  10s. 
Girl,  .  .  .  .8s. 
Parish,    .       .       .       .4s.  6d. 


£1,  2s.  6d.  for  6  persons 

— together  with  what  second  husband  is  earning. 
Woman  occasionally  drinks,  but  clean  house. 

12.  Case  442. — Child  boards  with  grandparents, 
who  are  well-to-do,  but  heavy  drinkers.  Plenty  of 
money,  up  to  £3,  13s.  a  week,  and  sometimes  more. 
3s.  from  parish,  but  the  children  not  cared  for. 
Both  grandparents  are  heavy  drinkers. 

21.  Case  739. — Man  ill — pleurisy  and  heart ; 
better  now  and  out  of  hospital  ;  able  to  earn  a 
little.    One  boy  in  industrial  school.    Baby  dead. 
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One  boy  in  hospital  with  whooping-cough, 
persons  to  live  on — 


Four 


Man, 

Mother, 

Parish, 


10s. 
2s.  6d. 
8s.  6d. 

21s. 


Man  very  bad — 5  convictions.  Woman  sober  and 
hardworking. 

II.  As  regards  mdows,  I  liave  analysed  29  cases 
in  receipt  of  parish  relief. 

In  6  families  only  I  find  drink,  representing 
32  jiersons,  whose  weekly  earnings  amount  to 
£4,  l5s.  6d  (of  which  the  parish  contributes 
£1,  9s.  6d.),  equal  to  15s.  lid.  per  family,  or  3s.  per 
head  ;  while  in  23  cases  I  find  sober  and  decent 
families,  whose  weeldy  income  comes  to  £25, 16s.  8d. 
(of  which  the  parish  contributes  £6),  making 
22s.  5d.  per  family,  or  3s.  lOd.  per  head. 

4.  From  the  above  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  make  any 
generalisation,  the  amount  of  income  is  so  varying,  as  is 
also  tlie  amount  granted  by  the  parish.  In  nearly  all  the 
cases  the  relief  and  wages  are  further  increased  by  help  from 
churches  and  missions,  not  sufficiently  regular  to  be  of  any 
real  use,  but  encouraging  the  people  to  "  hang  on,"  in  the 
hope  of  clothes  and  coals,  if  not  grocery  tickets. 

5.  In  this  connection  I  would  siiggest  much  closer  co- 
operation between  the  parish  authorities  and  charitable 
agencies,  and  some  constant  supervision  of  the  out-relief 
cases,  in  order  to  know  month  by  month  the  condition  of 
the  home,  and  the  health  and  cleanliness  of  the  children. 
For  the  widows  who  are  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief,  I 
would  strongly  urge  the  appointment  of  a  lady  visitor  in 
each  case  who  would  undertake  the  supervision  of  each 
family  ;  and  where  there  are  young  children  I  would  urge 
that  the  relief  should  be  adequate,  so  that  the  mother  was 
not  allowed  to  wurk  out  of  her  home,  but  that  the  condition 
of  out-relief  in  that  case  should  be  the  carrying  out  of 
methods  of  cleanliness  and  nurture  taught  by  the  lady  visitor. 
Such  ladies,  I  think,  could  be  found  and  seeded  among  our 
church  workers  and  parish  sisters,  who  are  visiting  these 
widows  in  any  case  in  the  course  of  their  ordinary  duty. 

6.  I  would  also  urge  that  all  payments  of  outdoor  relief 
be  made  tfee/ciy,  and  not  monthly  as  at  present,  and  that 
power  should  be  taken  to  make  such  payments  through 
such  selected  and  qualified  lady  visitors.  Such  visitors  to 
be  in  close  connection  with  the  Parish  Coimcil,  and  re[)ort 
to  it  on  the  cases  under  their  charge  so  often  as  deemed 
necessary. 

7.  In  the  main,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Scottish  plan  of 
outdoor  relief  has  many  advantages,  and  that  if  it  were 
safeguarded  by  some  constant  visitation  and  by  a  continual 
reviewing  of  the  amount  needed  for  the  family  support,  it 
might,  by  keeping  the  family  together  at  a  difficult  time 
and  by  making  decent  living  a  condition  of  out-relief, 
educate  and  build  up  decent  homes  among  the  poorer 
classes. 

8.  As  regards  the  drunken  and  lazy  and  shiftless,  some 
legislation  is  earnestly  needed  for  their  training  in  work 
somewhere,  where  for  a  considerable  period  (say  two  years 
as  a  minimum)  drink  would  be  withheld  from  them.  De- 
tention in  such  a  colony  after  the  first  period  to  be  de- 
pendent on  the  good  conduct  of  the  colonist. 

9.  As  part  of  my  evidence,  I  would  also  refer  to  the 
second  Appendix,  which  gives  a  list  of  the  principal  charities 
in  Edinbixrgh,  as  taken  from  the  Red  Bodk  (llie  Edinburgh 
Philanthropic  Red  Book,  Macniven  &  Wallace,  1901).  (See 
Aj^p.  CLXXIII.  (B).)  Unfortunately  the  date  of  the  publi- 
cation of  this  volume  is  1901,  six  years  ago,  and  the  time  at 
my  disposal  has  not  been  sufficient  to  bring  the  report  up  to 
date.  I  have,  however,  compared  it  with  the  list  of  175 
charities  contributed  to  by  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  in 
January  and  February  of  this  year  through  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  Collecting  Scheme.  This  list  of  175 
charities  may  be  considered,  I  think,  typical  of  the  main 
charities  of  the  city,  and  I  have  added  to  the  list  of  1901 
any  new  charities  which  appear  in  the  second  list,  omitting, 
of  course,  any  in  the  1901  list  which  I  have  discovered  to  be 
no  longer  in  operation.  This  brings  out  a  list  of  176  charities, 
but  in  26  cases  I  have  been  imable  to  obtain  statistics. 

The  remaining  150  charities,  however,  show  an  annual 
income  of  £255,079.  To  this  sum  falls  to  be  added  the 
income  of  the  26  charities  before  mentioned,  and  the 
charities  of  churches  and  of  private  individuals,  the  amount 
of  which  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain. 


myself  with  those  charities  which  relate  to  Edinburgh,  but  Mrs  George 
a  suin  would  require  to  be  deducted,  e.g.  for  the  Royal  Kerr. 

Infirmary  and  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  which  are  largely   

taken  advantage  of  by  the  entire  country.    To  estimate  the      June  1907. 
amount  available  for  the  help  of  the  poor  and  afflicted  in  statistics  of 
Edinburgh,  it  is  necessary  to  add  to  this  the  amount  raised  charities 
by  the  Parish  Council  as  follows  : — 


Total  annual  income  from  detailed  charities, 

(26  charities,  no  statistics  given.) 
Assessment  raised  in  1906,        .       .  £76,195 
Government  Grants,  etc.,  .       .       .  18,440 


Total  annual  income  for  relief  of  distress,  as 
detailed,  ....... 


£255,079 


94.635 


£349,714 


11.  It  is  even  more  difficult  to  make  any  estimate  of  the 
average  number  of  per.sons  among  whom  this  sum  would 
fall  to  be  divided. 

The  census  of  1901  gives  the  popidation  of  Edinburgh  at 
317,459,  and  I  find,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Burgh 
Assessor,  there  are  at  present  49,918  houses  luider  £20 
rental.  Distributing  the  above  sum  to  these  persons  would 
work  out  at  £7  a  house.  But  at  15th  May  1906  the  number 
of  outdoor  poor  receiving  relief  amounted  to  only  1,845 
families,  from  which  we  may  surely  argue  a  very  much 
smaller  number  of  destitute  persons  living  in  their  own 
homes,  while  the  total  number  of  registered  poor  at  that 
date  was  4,641,  including  those  in  workhouses,  lunatics,  and 
children  boarded  out. 

12.  From  the  above  I  would  argue  that  the  poverty  Need  of 

Sroblem  in  Edinburgh,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  money  problem,  registration 
oes  not  arise  from  want  of  money,  but  from  the  want  and  co-ordina- 
of  an  intelligent  working  together  of  all  the  charities,  in  the  tion  of 
first  place  among  themselves,  and  a  closer  conuection  and  charities, 
co-operation  of  them  with  the  Poor  Law.    It  would  be  of 
immense  value  if  in  some  way  all  charitable  societies  could 
be  induced  to  register  somewhere  the  objects  of  their 
existence  and  the  amoimt  of  their  funds. 


62337.  (Mr  Booth.)  I  propose  to  begin  at  once  with 
wdiat  you  say  in  paragraph  12, — "  From  the  above,  I 
'  would  argue  that  their  poverty  problem  in  Edinburgh, 
'  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  money  problem,  does  not  arise  fi-om 
'  want  of  money,  but  from  the  want  of  an  intelligent 
'  working  together  of  all  the  charities,  in  the  first  place 
'  among  themselves,  and  closer  connection  and  co-opera- 
'  tion  of  them  with  the  Poor  Law.  It  would  be  of  im- 
'  mense  value  if  in  some  way  all  charitable  societies 
'  coidd  be  induced  to  register  somewhere  the  objects 
'  of  their  existence  and  the  amount  of  their  funds." 
I  want  you  to  pursue  that  with  even  greater  precision 
than  your  written  evidence  does,  if  you  can  do  so,  and  I 
shall  ask  you  -two  things  :  first,  what  has  been  done 
by  you  in  this  organisation  of  charity  with  which  you 
are  connected  ?  and  second,  what  further  or  different 
methods  would  you  sviggest?  You  give  us  a  very 
interesting  list  of  charities  showing  the  very  large  sums 
of  money  that  are  available.  Now,  I  would  ask  you  first 
to  tell  us  shortly  what  is  the  character  of  the  existing 
organisation,  which  I  believe  has  been  in  existence  for 
about  eighteen  months? — As  Mr  Loch  knows,  I  think 
this  question  came  up  largely  because  of  the  immense 
amount  of  different  kinds  of  charities  in  Edinburgh,  both 
endowed  and  supported  by  vokmtary  contributions,  and 
the  idea,  of  course,  was  very  much  as  I  indicate  in  my 
evidence,  viz.,  to  relate  them  a  little  more  to  each  other. 
There  are  so  many  educational  and  so  many  medical 
charities  and  so  many  other  kinds  of  charities,  that  we 
wish,  if  possible,  to  bring  them  into  a  focus. 

62338.  To  what  extent  have  you  been  successful  in 
that? — It  has  been  very  preliminary  work.  As  you 
know,  it  is  not  veiy  easy  to  get  cliarities  to  work 
together;  but  by  two  methods  we  have  started  M^hat 
I  am  hopeful  will  bring  about  a  good  result.  The  first 
thing  has  been  spoken  to  by  Mr  Maxwell,  the  joint 
lionoraiy  secretaiy,  viz.,  the  collection  scheme  by  which 
charities  relating  to  one  particular  description  of  poverty 
or  illness  have  been  asked  to  meet  together  and  elect 
a  representative.  Take  the  night  shelters,  for  instance, 
or  the  Boys'  homes  :  a  good  many  of  the  secretaries  had 
never  met  each  other.  We  think  we  are  doing  a  certain 
amount  of  good  in  bringing  them  together  and  making 
them  realise  what  the  other  bodies  are  doing. 


10.  In  the  above  list  I  have  as  much  as  possible  concerned        62339.  You  are  an-anging  them  in  groups  ? — Yes,  so 
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that,  say,  when  one  night  refuge  is  full,  instead  of 
building  another  wing,  they  should  be  able  to  send  the 
people  they  cannot  take  in  to  the  other  night  refuge  that 
may  be  half  empty.  The  idea  is  to  get  them  co-ordinated 
in  some  way.    We  have  made  a  beginning. 

62340.  In  the  pursuit  of  that  object  do  you  do  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  a  central  office? — Yes,  we  have  a 
central  office  with  a  secretaiy  in  Rutland  Street.  We 
have  also,  in  connection  with  the  collection  scheme, 
representation  from  the  different  groups  of  charities. 
We  are  seeking  to  make  the  charities  meet  together  and 
elect  a  representative  to  represent  that  group  of  charities, 
and  we  think  by  bringing  them  together  we  will  be  able 
to  make  them  understand  each  other  and  help  each  other. 

62341.  Has  that  been  actually  carried  out? — Yes,  for 
one  year.  We  are  going  to  try  it  again  now.  We  are 
going  to  try  to  get  them  to  elect  a  representative  again 
foi'  the  ensuing  year.  We  thiitk  thei-e  is  an  educational 
value  in  it. 

62342.  Do  you  use  the  telephone  ? — Yes,  very  largely. 

62343.  If  their  offices  are  not  actually  together,  then 
they  can  communicate  by  teleplione? — Yes,  that  is  the 
idea,  that  more  and  more  they  should  be  drawn  together. 
Of  course  the  ideal  would  l3e  if  we  could  have  a  central 
house  like  the  Denison  House  in  London,  where  we  could 
have  a  large  number  of  our  charities  together.  It  would 
tend  veiy  much  to  work  like  a  clearing-house. 

62344.  And  it  would  tend  to  friendliness? — Yes. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  between  one  charity 
and  another. 

62345.  Jealousy  ?  —  Yes,  I  would  be  inclined  to  say 
jealousy.  There  is  a  strong  wall  built  up,  yovx  see  :  one 
does  it  this  way  and  the  other  does  it  that  way,  and  there 
are  difficulties  in  working  together. 

62346.  Woidd  that  apply  to  the  secretaries  or  only  to 
the  committees  ? — That  would  depend.  In  some  cases  it 
would  apply  to  tlie  one,  and  in  other  cases  it  would  apply 
to  the  other.  There  is  a  little  difficidty  where  there  is  a 
paid  secretary,  where  a  man  draws  a  salary  for  adminis- 
tering a  small  sum. 

62347.  He  would  be  afraid  of  being  superseded? — 
Theoretically,  yes.  Our  idea  is  to  reduce  the  working 
expenses  as  much  as  possible  where  they  are  not 
necessary. 

62348.  You  have  started  a  plan  of  joint  collection  ? — 
Yes,  and  that  has  worked  for  one  year.  We  issue  a 
schedule  with  the  names  of  the  different  societies  on  it. 
Many  of  the  societies  have  agreed  to  the  scheme,  and  the 
result  is  that  the  householder  who  wishes  to  do  so  can 
send  his  subscrijitions  in  one  cheque  instead  of  being 
bothered  by  a  great  number  of  collectors.  We  find  that 
most  of  the  charities  on  the  list  have  largely  benefited, 
that  the  subscriptions  have  been  very  largely  increased. 
People  seeing  sixcli  a  list  of  charities  have  laeen  rather 
ashamed  of  what  they  have  been  giving  in  the  past,  and 
they  give  moi'e.  Besides  that,  they  have  given  to  chari- 
ties which  they  thought  desirable  when  it  was  brought 
before  their  notice  in  this  way. 

62349.  It  familiarises  their  minds  with  the  fact  that 
there  are  these  charities? — Yes.  Then  Ave  have  them 
classified  :  relief  in  affliction,  in  sickness,  in  distress,  also 
reformatory  and  rescue  relief,  and  so  on. 

62350.  That  classification  is  in  accordance  with  your 
idea  of  grouping  ? — Yes. 

62351.  And  it  might  tend  to  lead  to  that  very  group- 
ing?— That  is  the  idea.  When  you  have  two  or  three 
small  charities  under  one  heading,  they  wiU  tend  to  come 
together. 

62352.  They  are  aiming  at  the  same  thing  ? — Yes,  and 
the  work  might  be  better  done  under  one  organisation. 
Of  course  there  may  he  reasons  to  keep  them  apart,  but 
they  should  be  put  together  as  much  as  possible. 

62353.  Are  there  many  charities  on  your  list  which 
are  religious  in  their  basis  ?— No.  The  first  year  we  did 
not  take  anything  to  do  with  churches — I  mean  with  the 
church  cliarities  as  churches.  I  don't  know  whether  that 
win  come.  Almost  aU  tlie  charities  on  the  list  are 
philanthropic,  for  sick  relief,  and  for  relieving  any  destitu- 
tion.   We  did  not  take  any  Bible  societies  or  that  kind  of 


societies  to  start  with,  nor  did  we  take  the  more  essen- (jo-ordinatio' 
tially  church  charities.  and  classifies  I 

62354.  Leaving  them  out  because  they  were  more  g]^^,j^-gg 
difficult  to  harmonise  ? — We  thought  we  had  enough  to 
start  with.    I  don't  know  how  it  will  develop,  whether 
we  vnW.  be  able  to  inchide  these  later  on  or  not. 

62355.  All  that  you  have  pointed  to  means  a  slow 
growth  towards  what  you  want? — Yes,  I  don't  thiidt  we 
can  hurry  it. 

62356.  In  addition  to  that  you  liave  some  argument 
for  the  spreading  of  wise  jjrinciples  or  careful  considera- 
tion of  these  questions? — Yes,  we  hope  to  do  that  in 
two  ways.  I  shall  take  the  most  important  first. 
We  have  divided  the  city  into  five  districts.  The 
districts  are  obviously  far  too  large,  and  we  hope  to  have 
fifteen  or  twenty  districts  if  the  thing  succeeds.  At 
present  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  put  more  than  five 
committees  into  working  order.  In  each  of  these  dis- 
tricts Ave  have  a  committee  which  consists  of  a  chairman 
and  secretary  on  the  lines  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  in  London.  These  form  a  nucleus,  as  I  might 
put  it — Ave  have  been  able  to  gather  roimd  us  both  the 
churches  and  the  friendly  societies,  and  all  the  different 
organisations  that  are  AA^orking  in  the  district.  I  tliink  I 
may  say  that  we  have  been  wonderfully  successful  in  the 
one  year,  because  the  Scottish  people  are  very  consei-va- 
tive  and  slow  to  move  in  any  new  idea.  We  have  got  the 
chiu-ches,  both  the  ministers  and  the  church  Avorkers,  to 
come  to  us  Avith  their  cases  wanting  relief,  and  we  have 
been  able  to  Avork  together.  Our  great  idea  in  that  is 
that  we  will  be  able  to  know  what  relief  is  being  given 
to  Avhat  family.  That  is  our  hope.  Any  family  coming 
up,  its  case  is  thoroughly  gone  into,  and  some  plan  is 
made  for  its  relief.  We  get  round  us  all  the  people 
who  are  already  interested  in  the  case — churches, 
friendly  societies,  dispensaries,  destitute  sick  visitors, 
or  whoever  they  may  be ;  we  talk  the  thing  over,  and 
plan  some  scheme  by  which  we  think  that  the  family 
can  best  be  helped,  and  then  we  hand  it  over  to  the 
church,  or  the  Destitute  Sick  Society,  or  AA^hatever  body 
undertakes  to  see  the  case  through.  We  hope  by  these 
means  to  do  a  great  deal  more  towards  bringing  the 
charities  together. 

62357.  Who  are  "avc"?  Is  that  the  organisation  Constitution 
which  represents  all  these,  Avhat  I  may  call  permanent  of  Edinburgh 
charities,  or  is  it  one  organisation  alone? — "  We,"  in  the  Charity  _ 
first  place,  is  the  City  of  Edinburgh  Charity  Organisation  ^H^^^'^!^^^ 
Society.  It  has  a  council,  and  this  council  has  appointed  appointment 
these,  district  committees.  To  each  district  the  council  of  district 
appoints  the  chairman  and  the  secretaiy,  and  perhaps  committees, 
two  other  members,  and  these  four  or  five  people  are  left 

to  co-opt  or  arrange  Avith  the  district  workers  Avho  shall 
go  on  to  the  committee.  These  four  or  five  meet  very 
regularly  every  week  or  tAvice  a  week,  according  as  the 
cases  are  numerous  enough,  and  gather  round  them  all 
the  Avorkers  in  the  district  Avho  may  or  may  not  be 
members  of  the  council. 

62358.  But  Avhat  I  don't  quite  understand  is  whether 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society  consists  of  represen- 
tatives from  these  large  charities  ? — The  council  of  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  is  composed  of  represen- 
tatives from  all  the  charities,  and  from  the  cliui-ches  and 
from  the  friendly  societies ;  also  from  the  ToAvn  Council, 
the  School  Board,  and  the  Parish  Council.  The  University 
has  representatives  for  every  public  body  in  the  city. 
There  are  sixty  or  seventy  members  of  the  comicil.  The 
different  charities  meet  together  and  elect  their  repre- 
sentative to  the  council,  and  it  is  this  council  which  has 
organised  the  district  committees  throughout  the  city. 

62359.  So  these  other  bodies,  the  friendly  societies  and 
so  on,  are  actually  represented  on  the  council? — Yes. 
We  feel  that  to  be  a  very  important  thing.  The  council 
is  entirely  composed  of  representatives  of  those  Avho  are 
doing  philanthropic  work. 

62360.  Are  the  public  authorities  represented? — The 
Lord  Provost  is  the  chairman,  and  we  have  six  members 
from  the  town  cormcil. 

62361.  Is  there  an  elaborate  system  of  election? — Not 
veiy.  The  toAvn  council  elect  their  six  members — 1 
think  that  is  the  number, — and  the  other  charities,  as  I 
have  already  said,  meet  together  and  elect  their  repre- 
sentatives.   It  has  only  taken  place  once,  and  we  are 
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interested  to  know  whether  we  can  do  it  agaiu  this  year. 
As  I  say,  the  charities  meet  together,  aud  send  a  repre- 
sentative. We  have  arranged  in  our  constitution  how 
many  sliall  i^e^jresent  hospitals  and  churches  and  so  on. 
Then  we  have  a  member  from  the  School  Board  and  a 
meniher  from  the  Parish  Council. 

6236:^.  Is  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  a  distinct 
society?  Is  it  one  of  those  represented,  or  is  it  noAv 
merged  ?  You  had  a  Charity  Organisation  Society  before  ? 
— Yes,  and  it  was  extended  into  this  larger  scheme  with 
which  it  is  now  merged.  There  was  an  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  which  had  been  in 
existence  in  Edinburgh  for  a  great  number  of  years.  It 
did  very  good  work,  but  it  was  on  rather  too  small  a 
scale,  and  it  did  not  influence  Edinbiu'gh  as  a  whole  veiy 
much.  Instead  ef  starting  a  new  society  we  simply 
extended  this  old  one.  It  was  veiy  kind  and  anxious  to 
work  with  us,  and  we  merged  its  constitution  in  ours, 
and  inherited  fimds. 

62363.  Has  this  enlarged  Charity  Organisation  Society 
got  some  funds  of  its  own  ? — It  has  a  large  subscription 
list.  It  has  been  extremely  well  supported  during  the 
last  year. 

62364  On  what  is  that  money  expended  ? — As  you 
are  aware,  a  great  part  of  it  has  to  go  on  administration, 
because  tlie  ^vol■k  of  the  Charity  Organisation  vSociety  is 
veiy  largely  administrative  work.  A  small  amount  of  it 
is  used  for  relief.  Then  we  have  a  publisliing  committee 
for  publications.  As  yet,  it  is  too  soon  to  say  what  we 
are  going  to  use  our  money  for,  but  we  want  to  go  in  for 
apprenticeship  work,  and  things  of  that  kind. 

62365.  It  has  a  subscription  list  of  its  own  ? — Yes. 

62366.  Is  the  small  part  of  its  funds  that  goes  in  actual 
relief  expended  by  the  district  committees? — Yes, 
almost  entirely. 

62367.  The  main  object,  however,  of  the  district  com- 
mittees is  to  bring  the  workers  together? — Yes.  We 
don't  particularly  wish  to  be  relieving  committees  in 
ourselves.  As  we  understand,  there  is  plenty  of  money 
for  charitable  jnirposes  in  Edinburgh,  and  we  would 
rather  bring  together  tlie  money  that  is  available,  though 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  expenditure  that  has  to  be 
made  for  interim  relief  until  we  make  up  our  minds  how 
best  to  help  the  cases. 

62368.  Do  you  draw  at  all  on  public  funds  ?  You  told 
us  that  the  public  bodies  were  represented.  Do  you 
receive  any  grants  ? — It  is  something  very  small.  I 
think  there  Avas  a  sum  of  £10  voted  to  us  the  other  day 
from  the  Common  Good,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

62369.  If  there  is  anything,  it  is  uncertain  ? — Yes. 

62370.  So  it  is  not  a  rate-supported  organisation  ? — 
That  is  so. 

62371.  I  shall  leave  Mr  Loch  to  ask  any  further  ques- 
tions to  clear  the  subject,  because  he  understands  it 
much  better  than  I  do.  I  would  only  ask  you  now  to  say 
if  there  are  any  suggestions  that  you  would  make  as 
to  the  possibility  of  the  general  sjjreading  of  some  scheme 
of  this  sort  which,  I  take  it,  is  to  supplement  the  Poor 
Law,  and  if  possible  to  prevent  panpeiism.  I  take  it 
those  are  the  objects? — Yes. 

ration  62372.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  how  it 
n  Poor  could  be  made  generally  available  to  all  urban  districts 
nd  and  to  comitiy  districts,  if  you  think  it  could  be  made 
available  ? — My  great  hoi)e  is  that  if  it  develojjs  it  will 
tend  to  a  much  closer  approximation  between  the  Poor 
Law  aud  charities.  We  have  a  member  of  the  Parish 
Coxmcil  on  each  district  committee,  or  at  all  events  on 
most  of  them,  and  I  would  hope  that  would  be  more 
common,  and  that  the  boundaiy  line  between  the  Poor 
Law  work  and  the  charitable  work  could  be  made  more 
distinct,  and  more  co-operative,  so  that  we  might  under- 
stand each  other  better;  and  that  the  cases  that  are  dis- 
tinctly Poor  Law  cases,  if  they  are  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the  Poor  Law,  then  we  should  know  that  they  are  doing 
so  ;  but  if  the  Poor  Law  cannot  deal  with  them  adequately, 
then  the  charities  must  come  in  and  help.  I  rather  think 
that  if  the  Poor  Law  authorities  take  up  a  case  they 
should  deal  with  it  adequately,  and  see  it  through ;  but  if 
they  cannot  do  so  with  the  pi-esent  rate  of  allowance,  then 
it  is  veiy  important  that  there  should  be  some  exti-a  help 
from  outside,  and  I  think  we  should  do  that  by  these  dis- 
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trict  committees.    This  scheme  of  ours  is  too  new  to    Mrs  George 
speak  of  it  as  a  success  ;  but  if  we  can  make  it  a  success  -ATerr. 
here  I  don't  see  why  it  should  not  be  a  success  in  other 
places. 

62373.  Your  object  is  to  clear  up  the  sphere  of  the 
rate-aided  systems  and  the  volvintary  systems? — Yes,  in  Law  and 
order  that  the  persons  whom  we  decide  to  assist,  either  charity, 
voluntarily  or  by  rate-aid,  should  be  projjerly  assisted  in 
the  best  way,  and  adequately  assisted.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  not  satisfactory  as  it  is  at  present.  A  great 
number  of  our  poor  people  in  Edinburgh  are  getting  help 
either  from  the  Poor  Law  or  from  charity,  or  fi-om  both, 
and  with  it  all  are  eking  out  a  most  miserable  existence. 
I  think  when  a  case  is  decided  as  a  proper  case  for  assist- 
ance, it  is  our  business  to  see  it  through  if  we  are  going 
to  assist  at  all.  I  would  like  to  see  something  more 
systematic  carried  out  in  that  way,  and  I  think  that  by 
district  committees,  or  something  like  that,  one  would  be 
successful. 

62374.  This  total  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  spendable  Extent  of 
money,  or  money  spent  at  any  rate  in  connection  with  charity, 
these  various  charities  that  you  enumerate,  is  a  very 
large  sum.    I  suppose  Glasgow  has  quite  as  large  a  sum  ? 
— I  don't  know,  but  I  should  think  that  they  have  more. 

62375.  But  it  won't  be  found  eveiywhere.  Does  it 
occur  to  you  that  the  organisation  will  have  to  be  done 
in  proportion  to  the  funds  that  have  to  be  dealt  with? 
— deviously.  If  you  have  not  enough  money  to  assist 
the  necessitous,  then  you  must  get  it.  There  is  jjlenty  of 
money  available  just  now  ;  the  difficulty  is  not  to  get  the 
money,  but  to  get  the  right  spending  of  it. 

62376.  You  are  speaking  of  fresh  appeals  for  money  ? 
— ^If  necessary,  but  I  have  no  experience  of  other  towns. 

62377.  Would  it  be  tine  in  the  country  also?— There 
is  generally  a  good  deal  of  money,  either  in  connection 
with  the  churches  or  otherwise. 

62378.  At  any  rate,  you  don't  think  the  money  diffi- 
culty is  one,  and  although  this  organisation  has  been 
conceived  for  a  great  city,  you  think  it  could  be  modified 
to  suit  any  size  of  town  ? — Yes,  but  I  don't  know  how  it 
would  work  in  coimtry  districts.  Everyone  knows  each 
other  in  the  cormtiy  in  a  way  that  they  don't  in  the 
towns,  and  they  would  not  require  to  have  such  an 
elaborate  organisation  in  the  country  or  in  villages. 

62379.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  admissible  to  defray 
the  actual  cost  of  the  organisation — I  mean  the  rent  and 
possibly  the  salary  of  the  secretaiy — out  of  rate  money  ? 
— I  don't  think  it  is  necessary. 

62380.  {Mr  Loch.)  With  reference  to  the  inquiiy  that  Rflief  to 
has  been  made  in  Edinburgh,  and  which  j^ractically,  I  widows. 
sui3pose,  sets  out  the  difficidties,  let  me  take  an  indi- 
vidual case  almost  at  haphazard ;  let  me  take  case  481. 
"  Good  home,  though  veiy  poor.    Widow,  not  strong, 
'  takes  in  lodgers,  a  girl  and  man.    Latter  away  at 
'  present ;  out  of  work.    Gets  parish  relief  and  cheap 
'  coals ;  eldest  boy  gave  trouble,  but  is  now  in  army ; 
'  younger  very  good  lad,  works  well.    Members  of  church 
'  and  thrift  club.    Father  dead  six  years,  and  one  boy 
'  died.    Girls  have  had  free  dinners  three  years  running, 
'  and  one  got  clothes  last  year  from  school.  Evidence 
'  fi'om  police,  church.  Poor  Law,  school  charity,  em- 
'  ployer,    children's  employment, 
'  doctors."    That  is  not  one  of  the 
suggests  that  it  and  the  other  cases 
work  if  any  change  is  to  be  made  in  regard  to  them  ? — 

Yes,  that  is  so. 

62381.  The  notes  also  seem  to  indicate  that  the  relief  Overlapping 
is  coming  from  several  centres  ;  it  comes  from  the  Poor  °^  relief- 
Law,  then  there  are  those  free  dinners  and  clothes,  and 

then  there  is  assistance  from  lodgers  ? — Yes. 

62382.  I  presume  your  object  woidd  be  to  bring  into 
some  kind  of  harmony  this  giving,  or  else,  as  you  said 
just  now,  to  hand  the  case  over  to  the  parish  ? — Yes. 

62383.  If  you  handed  it  over  to  the  parish,  could  the 
parish  deal  with  it  in  a  successful  way  at  present  ?  would 
their  inspectors  and  others,  with  their  work,  be  able  to 
tackle  the  difficulties  of  the  case  ? — No,  not  as  they  are 
at  present. 

62384.  Would  the  best  thing  of  all  be,  in  the  case  I 
have  quoted  here,  that  it  should  no  longer  be  a  parish 
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Mrs  George   case,  but  that  it  sliovild  be  taken  over  by  someone  else  ? 
Kerr.       — I  forget  why  this  was  an  unusual  case. 

14  June  1907.     62385.  The  reason  seems  to  be  that  it  is  a  widow  ? — 

  Then,  of  course,  they  get  the  relief  almost  automatically. 

Conditions  on  j^^y  evidence  I  think  you  will  see  that  I  feel  rather 
which  aid  strongly  as  regards  the  cases  of  the  widows.  Of  course 
there  are  some  very  difficult  cases,  but  I  think  when 
the  widows  are  going  to  be  financed,  either  by  the  rates 
or  by  voluntary  contributions,  the  money  shoidd  not  be 
given  unless  the  authority  giving  the  money  is  satisfied 
that  the  home  is  a  proper  one  and  can  be  properly  kept 
up.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  too  little  scheme  in  this. 
The  child,  if  its  mother  is  a  widow,  gets  this  aliment, 
and  there  is  an  end  of  it.  I  would  like  to  see  these 
parish  homes,  where  the  parish  gives  the  money,  a  sort 
of  object  lesson  in  the  district.  I  should  like  to  see  the 
condition  of  relief  this,  that  the  home  is  really  a  pattern 
home,  and  the  mother  should  not  be  compelled  to  work 
out.  I  feel  very  strongly  about  that.  I  don't  see  how 
the  home  is  to  be  kept  together  if  the  mother  has  to 
work  out. 

'i2386.  Would  you,  in  a  case  like  this,  attach  voluntary 
visitors  to  a  parish  case  ? — That  is  my  idea. 

62387.  Similarly,  in  these  other  cases,  which  are  ex- 
tremely hard  cases  to  deal  with,  and  in  which  there  is 
money  given  from  several  qiiarters  sometimes,  you  would 
also  attach  individual  visitors  there  ? — My  idea  is  tliat 
if  there  is  a  case  of  need,  either  the  case  of  a  widow  or 
a  case  of  poverty,  then  that  case  shoidd  be  dealt  with  by 
somebody,  either  our  district  conmiittee  in  Edinburgh,  if 
it  could  be  so  done,  or  some  other  authority,  and  that  the 
whole  I'elation  of  the  family  shoidd  be  considered ;  and 
the  condition  of  relief  should  be,  not  only  a  dole  of  so 
much  Tper  week,  but  whoever  is  giving  the  relief  should 
be  satisfied  that  there  are  some  means  and  some  method 
of  carrying  on  that  family. 

62388.  Then  you  would  hope  in  the  course  of  that 
that  you  were  doing  what  was  practically  the  work  of 
civilisation? — Yes,  the  replacement  of  the  family  in 
society. 

62389.  These  cases  woidd  go  almost  simultaneously  to 
a  district  committee  of  the  Society,  or  to  the  Parish 
Council  officers  ? — Yes. 

Extent  of  62390.  And  presumably  you  would  wish  the  same 

visitation  to  standard  adopted  in  both  cases  ?  Would  you  not  then 
outdoor  cases,  simply  be  bringing  your  Parish  Council  up  to  a  new 
standard,  which  would  be  good,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
bringing  charitable  work  up  to  the  same  standard,  so 
that  both  would  be  doing  the  same  kind  of  work,  al- 
though the  finances  woidd  be  difEerent  in  each  case  ? — 
That  would  not  be  objectionable. 

62391.  And  by  degrees,  by  aj^plying  the  same  method, 
you  wou^ld  get  visitors  equally  sei'vicea'ble  for  the  parish 
and  for  the  charities? — Yes.  I  object  to  the  double 
visitation  that  goes  on.  I  think  there  is  too  much  visit- 
ing of  the  home.  There  should  be  a  visitor  that  would 
co-ordinate  all  the  relief  that  was  given  and  would  be 
responsible  for  all  that  family. 

62392.  Would  you  take  into  account  all  these  tilings 
that  come  into  these  schedules  more  or  less? — Yes,  I 
think  so. 
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62393.  You  would  link  your  work  to  a  medical  ex- 
amination?— If  we  have  medical  examination  in  the 
schools,  certainly.  Frequently  we  have  got  to  do  it  for 
ourselves  whenever  anything  occurs.  I  am  chairman  of 
one  of  the  committees,  and  I  am  in  relation  with  a  big 
school  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  headmaster 
and  the  infant  mistress  report  to  my  committee  all  the 
defective  children,  physically  defective  and  mentally 
defective,  and  we  are  tiying  to  work  out  a  sort  of 
scheme,  as  I  understand  is  done  in  England  with  the 
school  managers,  in  connection  with  the  district  com- 
mittee work. 

62394.  To  take  the  next  point, — it  comes  to  this,  that 
the  investigation  wordd  require  to  be  of  a  rather  broad 
description,  covering  physique  as  well  as  morals.  The 
visiting  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  preventive  and  a 
reformative  method.  That  being  granted,  do  you  tliiiilc 
it  will  be  possible  to  train  workers  for  this  duty? — I 
think  so.  Of  course  the  training  of  the  workers  dei^ends 
on  the  workers.    We  have  had  a  good  many  workers 


through  our  hands  one  way  or  another.    I  find  it  is  not  Training  of     '  ^ 
very  difficult  to  get  workers,  but  it  is  always  difficult  to  workers  for 
get  the  best  workers.  We  have  been  able  to  get  sufficient  visiting  poor,  if 
so  far  as  we  have  gone.    If  this  work  is  to  go  on  to  the 
extent  that  we  hoi^e  it  will,  then  we  shall  require  a  great 
number  more. 

62395.  Judging  from  your  experience  of  a  year  or  so, 
you  have  found,  as  far  as  you  coidd  expect  it,  a  steady 
supply  of  workers  to  be  forthcoming? — Yes. 

62396.  You  explained  how  the  churches  worked  in. 
Your  reference  of  a  case  is  often  to  the  churches  which 
help  as  visitors  ? — Yes.  I  am  very  anxious,  even  at  the 
risk  of  not  getting  the  best  visitor,  that  we  shoidd  try 
and  draw  in  the  church  workers.  In  our  somewhat  dis- 
tracted condition  of  ecclesiastical  politics  in  Scotland,  it 
seems  very  important  that  we  should  get  these.  The 
poorer  parts  of  Edinburgh  are  simply  inundated  by  all 
kinds  of  church  workers.  We  should  tiy  and  educate 
these  as  we  go  along. 

62397.  This  is  a  large  method  for  preventing  pauperism  Extent  of 
through  personal  intervention  and  on  personal  lines  ? —  relief  given  to 
That  is  our  aspiration.  drunkards, 

62398.  To  refer  to  the  relation  of  this  to  indoor  relief ; 
presumably  if  these  cases  are  properly  dealt  with,  though 
they  may  sometimes  be  drink  cases,  do  you  think  they 
might  be  stopped  from  becoming  paupers?  These 
people  are  widows,  and  sometimes  the  word  "  drink " 
appears,  and  so  on.  Would  you  say  that  instead  of  offer- 
ing the  house  to  a  drunken  person,  a  system  of  visiting 
might  be  adojDted  with  a  view  to  prevent  pauperism  and 
to  influence  the  people? — Yes,  but  of  course  the  cir- 
cumstances of  each  case  woidd  require  to  be  dealt  with ; 
it  would  depend  entirely  on  each  case  as  to  whether  you 
must  use  the  method  of  coercion  and  restriction  in  the 
house.  If  there  is  no  hope  of  reformation,  then  they 
should  be  in  the  house. 

62399.  Running  through  tliese  cases,  it  is  remarkable 
that  there  are  a  number  of  parish  cases  in  which  there  is 
drink  ? — Yes. 

62400.  "  Parish  5s.,  sick  famd  3s.,  one  church  visits, 
'  mother  heavy  drunkard?  " — Yes. 

62401.  "  Parish  case,  free  dinners,  church  visits, 
'  mother  weakly,  and  both  j^arents  drunken."  The 
character  of  the  home  is  so  bad  on  the  face  of  it  that  it 
would  require  an  extreme  effort  to  jjiit  things  straight  ? 
— Yes  ;  but  I  think  in  an  elementary  state  of  society — as 
that  really  is — you  have  a  lever  in  this  way,  that  you  can 
say  that  if  the  drink  is  to  continue,  then  the  money  shall 
not  continue.  I  think  that  in  every  case  where  tlie 
Parish  Council  is  aware  of  the  drink,  then  the  money 
relief  is  stopped,  and  the  house  is  offered. 

62402.  {Mr  Booth.)  May  we  suppose  that  the  Parish 
Council  was  unadvised  of  the  fact,  and  may  we  rely  that 
the  facts  stated  are  tine  ? — Every  care  was  taken  to  state 
the  facts  correctly.  We  had  a  great  deal  of  verification 
of  these  statements.  I  don't  know  if  you  know  the 
system  that  was  adopted,  but  the  house  was  visited,  a 
certain  number  of  questions  were  asked,  and  then  perhaps 
six  or  eight  or  ten  outside  witnesses  were  taken  as  to  the 
character  of  the  house ;  we  got  information  from  the 
factor,  the  neighbouring  pawnbroker,  the  church,  the 
Destitute  Sick  Society  visitor, — whoever  gave  help  or 
Imew  the  family.  These  were  all  applied  to.  We  had  a 
great  deal  of  correspondence  as  regards  each  case,  and 
the  result  is  tabidated  there. 

62403.  If  the  parish  authority  withdraw  relief  if  they 
know  the  facts,  then  it  follows  that  their  inquiiy  was  in- 
sufficient, or  that  they  shut  their  eyes  to  it  ? — Or  that  the 
drinking  has  happened  since  their  inquiiy  was  made.  I 
think  that  often  happens  in  the  case  of  widows.  When 
they  are  left  alone  they  don't  always  keep  steady.  These 
may  have  been  cases  where  after  the  parish  relief  was 
given,  the  drink  came  in. 

62404.  {Mr  Patten-MacDoiigall.)  Has  parish  relief  been 
withdrawn  in  any  of  those  cases  since  your  investigations 
were  made  ? — I  cannot  tell,  but  I  know  in  other  work 
where  I  knew  the  families,  and  wherever  drink  was 
suspected,  the  parish  relief  was  always  withdrawn,  and 
the  house  offered,  and  that  quite  properly. 

62405.  {Mr  Loch.)  You  have  that  co-operation  with  the 
Parish  Council,  that  finding  extreme  cases  in  the  homes 
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they  wiU  take  note  of  it,  and  will  alter  the  relief  ? — Yes, 
I  have  always  found  that  in  all  my  relations  with  the 
Parish  Council,  and  if  one  has  anythijig  to  contribute  in 
the  way  of  information,  they  have  always  been  very 
gracious. 

62406.  Have  you  ever  visited  the  jioorhoiise  here  ? — 
Not  veiy  often.  I  go  when  I  have  any  cases  of  my  own 
there,  but  my  work  does  not  take  me  veiy  much  there. 

62407.  It  has  been  said  to  us  that  the  reference  of  a 
person  to  a  poorhouse  is  by  no  means  a  reference  that  is 

.  good  for  him,  and  very  often  he  mixes  with  people  of  all 
sorts,  which  may  make  him  rather  a  worse  than  a  better 
creature.  Have  you  ever  noticed  that  ? — Yes,  I  think  I 
have  seen  that  in  cases  that  have  been  in  the  poorhouse 
and  have  come  out  again,  and  wliere  I  don't  think  the 
education  has  been  reformative  or  elevating.  I  think 
that  if  more  classification  is  possible  in  the  poorhouse, 
it  would  be  an  advantage. 

62408.  With  a  large  poorhouse  with  many  possibilities 
of  meeting  and  so  on,  do  yon  think  that  the  classification 
within  the  house  coidd  suffice  for  detaining  the  person 
and  yet  preventing  his  mixing  with  those  other  inmates  ? 
— I  don't  know  enough  about  the  administration  of  the 
poorhoiise  to  reply  to  that.  I  was  thinking  more  of  the 
case  of  girls  who  have  gone  in,  perhaps  for  the  first 
time,  and  have  mixed  with  undesirables.  I  know  one 
or  two  cases  where  it  has  not  been  very  satisfactoiy. 

62409.  You  have  in  Edinburgh  a  great  many  charities 
for  a  great  many  purposes.  Would  it,  in  your  opinion, 
be  better  if,  instead  of  a  reference  to  a  common  poor- 
house, an  arrangement  were  made  by  which  the  particular 
case  was  sent  to  a  particular  charity  specially  organised 
for  that  type  of  case,  and  the  Poor  Law,  if  desirable, 
should  pay  for  it,  as  they  would  have  had  to  pay  if 
the  person  had  gone  to  the  poorhouse  ?  —  Yes,  that 
seems  to  me  to  be  common  sense  if  the  charities  are  to 
continue. 

62410.  There  would  be  a  further  advantage,  that  you 
would  have,  very  likely,  special  skilled  treatment  in 
these  individual  charities  on  a  small  scale  which  you 
could  not  get  in  a  big  institution  ? — Yes,  the  raison  d'etre 

,  would  be  that  there  are  special  arrangements  for  the 
treating  of  these  special  cases. 

62411.  And  in  that  way  the  charities  might  all  be 
brought  into  service  for  a  common  good,  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  ? — Yes.    I  would  like  to  see  that. 

62412.  Are  the  areas  that  you  have  chosen  the  Poor 
Law  relief  areas  ? — As  nearly  as  could  be.  The  Poor 
Law  relief  areas  are  rather  difficult  geographically  for 
the  man  in  the  street  to  understand.  We  have  divided 
the  city  practically  by  Princes  Street  and  Gorgie  Road, 
and  we  have  taken  two  districts  to  the  north  of  that  and 
three  to  the  south  simply  to  make  it  a  little  easier  for 
purposes  of  sending  cases.  Obviovisly  the  districts  are 
veiy  large,  and  they  will  become  quite  unworkable  as 
the  scheme  proceeds. 

62413.  Are  the  Poor  Law  areas  as  large  as  these 
districts? — I  think  there  are  a  great  many  more  Poor 
Law  areas ;  I  think  they  have  nine  or  eleven  areas. 

62414.  Do  you  thiixk  it  would  be  advisable  for  Poor 
Law  and  for  voluntaiy  purposes  to  have  the  same  area, 
and  that  a  small  area  ? — Yes. 

62415.  Do  you  think  it  woxild  be  good  if  the  inspector 
of  that  area  were  master,  so  to  speak,  of  his  district,  and 
not  merely  an  assistant  inspector  to  the  inspector  of  the 
whole  town  ?  — Yes,  but  he  would  need  to  be  in  relation 
to  the  other  inspectors.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  them 
related.  It  does  not  matter  whether  you  call  him 
assistant  inspector  or  inspector,  but  the  inspector  should 
have  charge  of  the  geographical  area. 

62416.  I  have  noticed  that  tlie  inspectors  in  small 
towns  have  the  full  responsibility  on  them,  and  as  the 
areas  are  small  they  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
people  ? —  That  is  so. 

62417.  Comparing  the  big  towns,  what  I  hLve  been 
afraid  of  is  that  if  there  is  an  inspector  with  assistants 
thei-e  may  not  be  that  strong  local  knowledge  in  the 
minds  of  the  assistant  inspectors? — Anything  you  can 
do  to  increase  that  local  knowledge  would  be  of  great 
advantage.    You  cannot  have  too  much  of  it. 
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62418.  One  notices  that  the  relief  comes  from  the 
school,  and  so  on.  Do  you  think  if  these  cases  were 
properly  looked  after,  and  the  irecessary  relief  given  by 
the  parisli,  or  whomsoever  it  may  be,  you  would  want 
tlie  school  relief  to  run  on  ? — The  school  relief  has  been  Co-ordination 
in  response  to  this  great  cry  for  feeding  and  clothing  of  charities, 
destitute  children.    For  many  years  Flora  Stevenson's 

Fund  has  been  in  operation  in  Edinburgh  in  connection 
with  one  or  two  other  funds  for  the  feeding  of  destitute 
children.  I  think  tliat  all  that  should  be  co-ordinated, 
and  I  feel  very  strongly  that  it  sliould  be  given  in  the 
home  and  not  in  the  school. 

62419.  If  the  method  you  suggest  is  the  better  one,  it 
would  act  so  as  to  displace  a  good  deal  of  the  school 
relief  and  make  it  unnecessary  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

02420.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  about  one  or  two  Treatment  of 
special  points.  In  regard  to  the  drinldng  cases  again,  drunkards, 
are  you  in  favour  of  any  form  of  special  intei-vention  on 
their  behalf,  apart  from  the  Parish  Coimcil  and  the 
indoor  relief  ?  Would  you  wish  that  they  should  be  sent 
away  or  detained?  Would  you  look  to  any  possible 
help  in  that  direction  ? — I  am  afi'aid  we  miist  come  to 
that.  I  think  there  are  a  certain  number  of  cases  where, 
judging  by  the  disease  of  drink,  there  seems  to  be  no 
possibility  of  cure,  short  of  detention,  short  of  keeping 
men  or  women  apart  from  drinking  for  a  certain  fairly 
long  period.  I  feel  veiy  strongly  indeed  about  these 
short  sentences  given  to  habitual  dmnkards  where  you 
get  no  reform  of  any  sort,  and  the  time  and  the  money 
and  eveiything  else  are  just  wasted.  I  think  both  for 
the  drunken  and  for  what  we  are  suffering  from  veiy 
largely  just  now,  the  absolute  loafer,  we  require  to  have 
some  such  coercive  measure ;  whether  it  should  be  in 
the  form  of  a  strengthening  of  the  Craelty  to  Children 
Act  or  something  in  the  line  of  labour  colonies,  I  don't 
know.  I  really  don't  know  Avhat  is  the  best  to  be 
done. 

62421.  Do  you  think  that  the  effect  of  that  on  the 
people  would  be  salutary?  that  is  to  say,  that  if  a 
person  -who  has  this  disease  of  drink,  as  you  said,  is 
made  to  feel  that  he  has  before  him  possibly  the  chance 
of  being  taken  right  away  and  detained— not  in  a 
pleasant  manner  altogether, — would  that  be  a  good  fear 
that  the  people  should  have  ? — Of  course  I  would  very 
much  rather  lead  a  person  than  drive  a  person,  and  one 
would  like  to  see  persuasive  measures  used,  but  the 
thing  has  become  so  very  terriljle,  and  the  drinking 
customs  of  Scotland  are  so  veiy  bad,  that  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  need  to  have  some  more  power, 
and  I  think  that  in  the  elementary  state  of  education 
in  which  this  kind  of  drunkard  generally  is,  he  should 
be  treated  like  a  child.    I  should  like  to  see  it  tried. 

62422.  There  again  you  would  have  many  institutions 
for  many  purposes  rather  than  an  indoor  relief  system 
for  one  purpose? — Yes,  I  would  like  to  have  the 
drunkard  made  to  work,  digging  the  ground,  or  some- 
thing like  that,  where  he  would  be  interested  and 
occupied,  and  would  be  living  in  healthy  surroundings 
with  the  view  of  his  returning  to  his  family  when 
cured. 

62423.  When  we  come  to  this  subject  of  sub-division 
in  this  way,  would  the  indoor  relief  be  merely  for  the 
old  people  who  could  not  get  on  outside  ? — Yes,  I 
suppose  so,  but  I  would  not  have  very  many  of  them. 
I  tliink  most  of  them  could  live  with  their  relatives. 

62424.  Are  you  pretty  well  supplied  in  Edinburgh  Provision  for 
with  pensions  and  homes  for  the  aged  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  think  aged. 

a  good  deal  of  the  money  that  is  used  for  other  purposes 
would  be  better  used  in  pension  schemes  if  we  had 
some  means  of  supeiwising  them,  so  that  the  people 
were  being  looked  after.  There  are  some  cases  of 
old  people  who  are  not  fit  to  live  alone,  and  who  do  not 
seem  to  have  relatives,  and  for  them  a  separate  house  is 
necessaiy.  Personally,  I  have  a  strong  dislike  to 
institutions. 

62425.  We  have  seen  a  good  many  small  places  in  the 
country  in  Scotland.  Do  you  think  that  the  type  of 
place  which  would  take  twelve  or  fifteen  or  twenty  is 
the  type  that  you  woidd  like  to  see? — Yes.  I  think 
you  have  almshouses  in  England — we  do  not  have  very 
many  here. 

62426.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  about  the  lines 
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on  which  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  is  developed. 
You  have,  first  of  all,  a  council  at  which  all  kinds  of 
questions  may  be  publicly  discussed,  questions  of 
burning  interest  ? — Yes. 

62427.  And  the  discussion  is  in  the  hands  of  re- 
presentatives of  charities  ? — Yes. 

62428.  These  charities  are  marshalled  more  or  less  in 
groups,  so  that  they  may  each  have  their  representative 
from  the  group  ? — Yes. 

62429.  So  you  have  a  group  of  persons  themselves 
representing  groups  of  charities,  so  in  a  manner  not  only 
are  the  charities  there  together,  but  on  the  special 
questions  of  the  day  they  liave  the  power  of  expressing 
themselves  ? — Yes,  and  we  hope  that  that  will  develop. 
Just  now  it  is  in  its  infancy.  I  think  tliere  will  be  more 
interest  taken  in  it. 

62430.  If  new  schemes  come  to  the  front,  it  is 
therefore  possible  to  discuss  them  before  it  is  perhaps 
too  late? — Yes.  We  have  had  a  great  number  of 
burning  questions  before  us,  and  they  have  been  argued 
veiy  hotly  on  both  sides.  I  think  as  an  educative  force 
it  is  of  distinct  use. 

62431.  Another  point  is,  that  you  are  liixked  to  the 
municipality — you  are  called  "The  City  of  Edinburgh 
'  Charity  Organisation  Society,"  so  I  presume  the  chances 
are  that  if  any  question  arose  in  the  municipality,  the 
Lord  Provost  would  in  some  way  consult  you?-  -Yes. 

62432.  So  there  would  be  harmony  as  between  the 
authorities  and  the  voluntary  agencies  ? — Yes. 

62433.  One  other  question :  your  council  is  also  con- 
tinually changing  each  year,  so  there  is  a  chance  of  new 
people  with  other  ideas  coming  in  ? — Yes. 

62434.  Lastly,  you  are  largely  representative  of  the 
district  committees  ? — Yes. 

62435.  And  the  district  committees'  representatives 
are  really  those  who  have  taken  an  active  and  practical 
interest  in  the  work  and  know  it  personally  ? — Yes. 

62436.  So  the  three  elements  brought  together  are 
the  municipality,  the  various  charities,  and,  lastly,  those 
who  represent  charity  organisation  work,  more  especially 
introduced  as  forming  a  single  whole  for  all  the  puj-poses 
of  the  city  ? — Yes. 

62437.  Is  there  any  difficulty  which  occurs  to  you 
which  might  block  the  road  elsewhere  if  that  kind  of 
association  were  adopted  and  if  possibly  it  received 
statutoiy  api^roval  ?  Is  there  any  difficulty  that  should  be 
mentioned  to  us  as  to  be  avoided  ? — I  have  no  experience 
outside  of  Edinburgh  ;  but  I  don't  see  why  there  should 
be  any  difficulty.  If  you  don't  make  the  constitiition  too 
stiff,  if  you  make  it  sufficiently  elastic  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  town  or  the  comitiy,  I  don't  see  why  something  on 
these  lines  shoidd  not  be  adopted. 

62438.  That  would  lead  to  a  veiy  close  approximation 
to  the  Poor  Law  on  the  one  side  and  a  system  of  utilisa- 
tion of  all  systems  other  than  the  Poor  Law,  in  many 
cases  the  Poor  Law  paying  for  the  cost  ? — Yes. 

62439.  (Mr  Booth.)  Do  you  think  if  the  Poor  Law  was 
frequently  using  and  paying  for  cases,  tliere  would  be  a 
feeling  that  private  charities  were  not  called  upon  to 
subscribe,  tliat  after  all  the  subscription  was  only  a 
saving  of  the  rates? — I  think  that  is  a  distinct  danger 
and  difficulty.  I  think  you  would  clieck  tlie  supply  if 
you  brought  the  rates  too  prominently  forward. 

62440.  {Mr  Loch.)  But  suppose  we  had  certified 
charities,  and  these  charities  were  available  for  Poor 
Law  cases,  but  the  institutions  were  largely  used  for 
others  also,  and  the  charity  itself  was  built  up  out  of 
independent  subscriptions,  do  you  think  that  difficulty 
would  arise  to  a  veiy  large  extent  ? — I  don't  thinlt  so,  so 
long  as  the  Poor  Law  is  simply  boarding  a  child  out,  or 
putting  a  case  under  a  special  charity  when  it  required 
special  treatment ;  Init  I  think  the  moment  you  begin  to 
rate-aid  voluntaiy  cliarity,  tlie  suliscriptions  would  begin 
to  die  out. 

62441.  You  would  limit  it  to  i^aying  for  the  individual 
cases? — Yes,  I  think  so.  Tliat  was  my  objection  wlien  I 
was  asked  wliether  our  offices  and  salaries  might  be  paid 
out  of  the  rates.  I  think  voluntary  charities  supply 
something  tliat  the  Poor  Law  cannot  meet. 


62442.  The  Poor  Law  authorities  could  not  deal  with  Effect  on 
these  cases  unless  something  in  the  way  of  voluntaiy  charity  of 
help  were  coming  too  ? — Yes,  it  is  more  elastic,  and  can  ra^te-aid. 
fit  in  in  a  way  that  statutory  help  of  that  kind  cannot. 

You  have  to  be  more  hide-bound  if  you  are  to  have 
statutoiy  help.    Voluntaiy  lielp  is  more  elastic. 

62443.  (Mr  Gar-diner.)  I  don't  quite  understand  your  Constitution 
connection  with  the  municipality  ? — We  don't  get  any  of  Charity 
money  from  the  municipality,  but  the  Lord  Provost  is  Organisation 
our  chairman,  and  we  liave  a  representation  from  the  Society  in 
town  council  of  six  members,  and  our  meetings  are  held  l^<li>'b"i'gli. 
in  the  City  Chambers. 

62444.  Do  these  six  members  attend  regularly  ? — No 
one  attends  quite  regularly,  but  they  come  very  fairly, 
and  they  seem  to  be  much  interested. 

62445.  They  attend  as  regularly  as  any  of  the  others  ? 
— Yes.  We  have  two  or  tliree  town  councillors  at  most 
of  our  meetings. 

62446.  And  they  take  a  fair  share  of  the  conduct  of 
the  business? — Yes.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
co-operation,  or  at  least  of  discussion,  between  our 
council  and  the  distress  committee  representatives,  which 
has  been  a  great  difficulty  of  course.  It  is  a  new 
departure,  and  no  one  knew  how  it  was  to  work  out. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  going  between  in  regard 
to  it,  and  it  has  made  a  sort  of  link,  as  it  were. 

62447.  Are  you  represented  on  the  distress  committee 
officially? — We  have  two  oi'  three  memliers  who  are 
advisors.  There  was  rather  a  difficult  question  came  up. 
Our  old  association  liad  a  laljour  yard  for  breaking  sticks 
and  so  on.  When  the  distress  committee  came  into 
operation  it  was  just  about  the  same  time  as  oiu- 
organisation  took  form,  and  they  intended  to  hare  a 
labour  yard  too.  Our  position  is  that  we  should  not 
have  two  yards  if  we  can  do  with  one,  and  we  therefore 
handed  over  our  yard  and  all  its  plant  and  a  sum  of 
money  to  start  it,  to  the  distress  committee.  We  also 
undertook  that  so  many  of  our  members  would  be  an 
advisory  committee  to  be  in  connection  witli  tliem,  and 
to  know  what  was  going  on. 

62448.  Were  you  a  member  of  this  advisory  com- 
mittee ? — No. 

62449.  So  it  is  not  fair  to  ask  you  to  describe  their 
work  in  reference  to  the  distress  committee  ? — I  don't 
think  I  can,  because  I  only  heard  of  it  second-hand. 

62450.  Should  I  be  asking  too  mucli  if  I  were  to  ask 
you  to  get  a  representative  of  the  advisory  committee  to 
add  a  statement  to  your  precis  ? — I  can  easily  do  that. 

62451.  (Mr  Loch.)  In  your  annual  report  there  is  a 
reference  to  the  fii-ewood  factoiy  ? — Yes,  I  refer  to  that 
statement  in  our  annual  report. 

62452.  (Mr  Gardiner.)  You  stated  just  now  in  answer  to  Drunkennes.'! 
Mr  Loch  that  widows  frequently  took  to  drink  after  their  „t'  widows, 
widowhood  had  begain  ? — I  liave  known  some  of  whom 

this  is  true.  I  know  that  often  widows  are  left  with  a 
hard  struggle  l^efore  them,  and  I  have  known  cases  where 
they  liave  taken  to  drink.  As  regards  some  of  the  cases 
where,  in  our  report,  it  is  stated  that  there  were  drunken 
widows  receiving  relief,  I  oifered  it  as  a  suggestion  that 
perhaps  the  widows  had  taken  to  drink  after  they  were 
left  alone  and  had  got  relief.  I  tliink  it  is  there  that  the 
visitor  might  help. 

62453.  Can  you  say  from  your  experience  wliat  led 
these  widows  to  drink?  Was  it  the  inadequate  relief 
given,  or  was  it  the  excessive  strain  of  life,  or  what  was 
it  ? — It  varies  in  different  cases  ;  it  depends  on  the  circum- 
stances. There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  control  in  that 
class,  as  you  know,  and  temj^tation  comes  in  dift'erent 
forms.  I  have  known  tliem  have  nothing  very  much  to 
live  for,  and  they  have  started  drinkiug.  I  have  seen 
that  happen  two  or  three  times. 

62454.  But  they  woidd  have  tlieir  chikh-en  ? — Yes, 
but  the  cliiklren  are  veiy  largely  taken  oft'  them  Ijy  the 
education  authority.  Tliey  are  away  for  the  day,  and 
then  get  their  food  out  of  the  house,  and  so  on.  The 
Avoman  goes  out  to  work,  and  she  takes  a  little  when  she 
goes,  and  she  takes  more  when  she  comes  home. 

62455.  In  the  case  of  a  widow  living  with,  say,  five 
children  of  school  age,  would  you  desire  tliat  tJie  widow 
should  have  such  relief  as  would  enable  her  to  live  and 
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discharge  her  duties  as  a  mother  without  liaving  to  go 
out  to  work  ? — Yes,  most  certainly.  I  think  a  great 
deal  of  the  iniscliief  occurs  from  the  women  going  out. 
You  suppose  you  are  keeping  up  the  home  by  the  outdoor 
relief,  ljut  you  are  not  doing  so,  if  the  woman  has  to  go 
out  to  work.  You  also  rediice  wages,  because  she  can 
take  a  less  wage  as  she  is  getting  a  certain  amoimt  of 
relief. 

62456.  Where  you  have  that  number  of  children,  the 
relief  ought  to  be  such  as  to  witlidraw  the  widow  wholly 
from  the  labour  market  ? — Yes. 

62457.  {Mr  Bentham.)  Woidd  you  apply  that  to  all 
widows  in  receipt  of  relief? — As  a  theory,  I  would  say 
that  tlie  widow's  work,  if  she  has  small  children,  is  to 
stay  at  Iiotne  and  look  after  them  and  keep  them  clean, 
and  she  lias  enough  work  to  do  in  that  way  withoiit 
worlting  outside.  If  you  are  to  finance  her,  you  ought  to 
do  it  in  order  to  let  lier  do  her  proper  work,  which  is  not 
working  in  a  factoiy. 

62458.  {Mr  Gardiner.)  Have  you  ever  considered  this 
in  your  society,  a  widow  and  her  children  actually  being 
boarded  out  in  a  country  district,  and  left  to  bring  up  her 
children  in  a  village  ? — I  can  imagine  circumstances 
wliere  that  would  be  eminently  suitable,  removing  tlie 
woman  from  bad  surromidings.  I  would  apijrove  of  it 
very  strongly  if  it  could  be  done. 

62450.  And  given  such  relief  by  the  Parish  Council  as 
would  enable  her  to  bring  up  her  family? — Yes,  under 
supen'ision. 

62460.  You  have  had  a  great  deal  of  exjDerience  of 
cliaritable  work  of  various  kinds.  Do  you  iiud  that 
people  of  twenty-five  years  of  age  are  as  eager  to  take  up 
philanthropic  work  as  people  were  twenty-five  years  ago  ? 
— I  don't  have  any  difficulty  in  getting  workers.  The 
difficulty  is  to  get  the  right  kind  of  worker. 

62461.  That  is  what  I  mean? — A  great  many  apply 
botli  for  paid  and  unpaid  work,  and  the  difficulty  is 
always  to  get  the  right  kind  of  person. 

62462.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  greater  difficulty  now 
than  there  used  to  be,  that  life  has  become  \\\\\c\\  more 
interesting  in  many  other  ways  ? — Possibly. 

62463.  That  has  a  very  important  bearing? — Yes.  I 
should  also  be  inclined  to  say  tliat  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  indecision  and  want  of  knowledge.  I  think 
people  are  beginning  to  realise  how  much  harm  they  can 
do  as  well  as  good,  and  they  are  rather  shy  of  luidertaking 
the  work. 

62464.  But  you  don't  think  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that 
the  pi-esent  generation  of  twenty-five  is  more  disposed  to 
go  in  for  pleasure  than  thej^  were  twenty-five  years  ago  ? 
— I  don't  find  that.  I  find  a  great  number  of  people  who 
are  quite  in  earnest  about  this  kind  of  work. 

62465.  {Mr  Booth)  On  this  ciuestion  of  widows  un- 
fortimately  falling  into  habits  of  drinking,  is  it  not  some- 
times due  to  sympathetic  kindness  on  the  part  of  their 
neighbours  ? — Yes,  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  of  that. 

62466.  {Mr  Bentham.)  Are  j^ou  going  to  imitate  the 
Elberfeld  system  as  far  as  possible,  dividing  the  city 
into  districts,  and  having  visitors? — Yes.  But  there 
is  a  difficulty  here,  because  we  have  the  Poor  Law, 
which  they  do  not  have  at  Elberfeld  ;  and  then  we  have 
also  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  with  our  church  divisions 
here  which  makes  it  mixch  more  difficult  really  to  divide 
it ;  but  it  is  the  same  kind  of  idea  of  course. 

62467.  With  the  influence  of  religious  bodies? — Yes. 

62468.  {Mr  Loch)  But  there  is  this  difference,  is  there 
not :  that  you  are  tiying  to  deal  with  case  by  case,  and 
not  cases  by  areas  ? — Yes. 

62469.  Yoir  don't  propose  to  put  down  three  people  in 
a  particular  corner  and  attach  them  to  a  particular 
visitor.  You  are  rather  choosing  your  visitor  for  the 
particidar  case  ? — Yes. 

02470.  {Mr  Bentham.)  That  would  be  jiossible, 
although  the  area  might  be  divided  into  districts,  with 
a  head  for  each  district,  and  a  nvimber  of  visitors  to  be 
told  off  for  particidar  cases  ? — Yes. 

62471.  The  intention  of  the  Society  is  so  far  as  pos- 
sible to  bring  individual  assistance  to  the  particular 
cases  ? — Yes.    The  idea  is  that  if  there  should  be  any 
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case  rec^uiring  relief  in  any  district,  then  it  should  be 
dealt  with  by  this  district  committee,  and  be  relegated  to 
the  difl'erent  charity  or  church  that  would  meet  the  case. 

02472.  So  it  would  not  be  so  much  a  relieving  society 
as  a  society  for  bringing  people  in  want  in  touch  with  a 
society  that  is  a  proper  society  to  help  them  ? — Yes. 

62473.  And  also  to  use  moral 
people  ? — Yes,  as  far  as  we  can. 

62474.  It  is  known  to  your  Society  that  a  good  many 
of  these  widows  in  receipt  of  relief  have  dirty  homes  and 
are  druidsards,  and  are  of  bad  habits.  Are  you  doing 
anything  to  try  to  lift  these  people  at  the  present  time  ? 
— Our  Society  has  only  been  in  existence  for  about  a 
year,  and  we  cannot  tackle  all  the  questions  at  once.  We 
don't  go  out  to  look  for  cases ;  we  wait  till  they  apply  to 
us,  so  far  as  we  have  gone  at  present.  If  a  widow  is  in 
receipt  of  relief  we  consider  primarily  that  that  case  is 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  Parish  Council,  and  that 
they  are  dealing  with  it,  and  it  woiild  not  come  before  us 
unless  a  child  was  ill  or  there  was  some  leal  extra  claim. 
If  the  case  came  up  and  we  foimd  that  there  was  a  dirty 
home  and  a  drinking  widow,  we  woiild  do  our  best,  but 
we  cannot  clean  the  home  or  stojj  the  drink. 

62475.  Do  you  have  representatives  fi'om  the  Parish 
Councils  ? — Yes.  One  of  the  lady  members  of  the  relief 
committee  is  on  my  committee. 

62476.  Do  they  continue  to  give  relief  in  cases  of  this 
kind  where  you  thiidi  they  ought  not  to  give  parish 
relief?  -When  we  have  made  representations  we  have 
been  most  kindly  listened  to,  and  the  question  has  been 
decided  on  its  merits. 

62477.  They  don't  draw  the  line  as  you  would  draw 
it  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that.  I  don't  know 
how  our  standards  woid.d  compare. 

62478.  Would  you  not  infer  what  their  standard  was 
by  the  number  of  cases  that  at  present  are  in  receipt  of 
I'elief  which  you  think  ought  not  to  have  it — that  is  those 
widows  who  are  knowni  drunkards  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  so. 

62479.  Would  it  be  possible  for  any  society,  either 
yours  or  any  other  society,  to  be  so  organised  as  to  deal 
with  all  the  poor  who  are  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  at 
present  ? — Yes. 

62480.  And  money  would  be  available  for  the  purpose  Question  of 
without  the  rates  ?  —I  don't  know  that.    I  think  if  the  supersession 
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rates  stopped,  vohmtaiy  charity  would  come  in  sufficient 
quantity,  but  I  don't  know  that  we  are  prepai'ed  to  stop 
the  I'ates  for  all  these  cases.  I  do  thinli  there  woidd  be 
quite  a  lumiber  of  selected  visitors  to  attend  to  those 
cases  if  the  Parish  Coimcil  fomid  it  impossible  to  visit 
them  as  continually  as  they  should  be  visited.  In  my 
evidence  I  state  that  relief  should  be  more  constantly 
given  than  is  given  by  the  Parish  Council,  which,  of 
course,  is  a  matter  of  expense.  I  think  if  the  Parish 
Council  could  see  its  way  to  employ  almoners  of  a  volun- 
tary nature,  ladies  or  sisters  who  are  already  visiting  the 
cases  in  connection  with  their  church,  who  would  give 
the  money  once  a  week  instead  of  once  a  month,  it  would 
tend  to  less  drinking  than  there  is  at  present. 

62481.  It  would  mean  a  close  co-operation  between 
the  Parish  Council  and  the  voluntary  society  ? — Yes. 

62482.  The  voluntary  helpers  to  look  more  closely 
after  the  cases  and  the  Parish  Cormcil  to  give  the  relief? 
—Yes. 

62483.  Do  you  thinlc  that  is  a  workable  idea  ? — Yes. 

62484.  Have  you  tried  it  ? — No,  because  the  Parish 
Council,  as  things  are,  cannot  give  us  money.  The  case 
is  being  visited  in  any  case  by  a  church  worker  or  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  or  somebody,  and  I  think  if 
that  person  were  an  accredited  representative  of  the 
Parish  Coimcil  to  report  to  the  Parish  Council  the  condi- 
tions of  the  home,  that  might  tend  very  much  to  raise 
the  standard  of  the  life  in  that  particular  home. 

62485.  There  are  a  good  many  deserted  wives  and 
families  in  receipt  of  relief.  Have  you  considered  the 
advisability  of  refusing  outdoor  relief  to  a  deserted  wife  ? 
— I  think  that  is  usually  done.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get 
outdoor  relief  for  a  woman  that  is  deserted  by  her 
husband. 

62486.  Do  you  think  any  hardship  is  created  ? — Yes, 
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Children  of  62488.  With  regard  to  the  power  of  the  Parish  Council 
■icious  to  detain  children  permanently  and  take  upon  themselves 

parents.  power  of  the  parents — there  is  no  such  power  here  ; 

but  do  you  thiiik  it  would  be  advisable  to  extend  that 
power  to  Parish  Councils,  to  take  the  children  away  from 
parents  who  were  undesirable,  convicted  of  crime,  or 
living  immoral  lives,  and  not  fit  to  look  after  their 
children  ? — Can  we  not  get  at  that  under  the  Cruelty  to 
Children  Act  ? 

62489.  Not  quite.  First  of  all,  you  have  to  take  them 
before  the  magistrates  to  get  a  conviction,  and  when  the 
parents  come  out  of  prison  they  can  demand  their  children 
again.  Do  you  thiiik  it  would  be  wise  to  give  power  to 
the  Parish  Council  to  detain  the  children  of  such-like 
parents  ? — Not  unless  you  are  dealing  with  the  parents 
in  some  other  way  than  sending  them  to  prison  with  a 
short  sentence.  If  the  Parish  Council  is  to  take  the 
children,  you  can  only  do  so  if  you  are  at  the  same  time 
cariying  on  some  method  of  reformation  of  the  parents. 

62490.  Why  shoidd  the  two  necessarily  go  together  ? 
— You  woTdd  not  imprison  a  parent  and  then  set  him 
loose  on  society,  while  in  the  meantime  the  rates  were 
keeping  up  the  children  for  ever. 

62491.  Why  not,  if  they  are  undesirable  parents  ?  — 
You  could  only  take  the  children  fi-om  the  parents  on  the 
plea  that  you  were  doing  something  to  make  the  parents 
better  ;  if  you  were  sending  them  to  a  labour  colony  or 
something  of  that  sort. 

62492.  You  don't  put  the  children  as  the  first  con- 
sideration ;  you  put  the  reformation  of  the  parents  as  the 
first  consideration  ? — I  put  tliem  together,  and  I  would 
not  separate  them. 

62493.  What  injuiy  woidd  there  be  to  the  community 
by  bringing  up  the  children  to  be  respectable  citizens 
rather  than  leaving  them  under  the  permanent  influence 
of  such-like  parents  ?  Where  would  the  harm  come  in  ? 
— In  taking  the  children,  you  relieve  the  parents  of  their 
responsibility. 

62494.  But  you  may  have  rescued  the  children :  you 
would  have  no  guarantee  that  the  parents  woidd  lead  a 
better  life  ? — But  you  cannot  guarantee  that  the  children 
won't  become  like  the  parents. 

62495.  Tliere  is  a  better  chance  for  them  when 
away  from  the  influence  of  their  parents  they  would  be 
better  than  if  you  left  tliem  with  them  in  their  old  sur- 
roundings. However,  you  don't  think  that  any  good 
would  come  of  such  power  being  given  to  the  Parish 
Council  ? — I  would  not  like  to  treat  the  children  as  a 
unit.  I  would  rather  treat  the  family  as  a  imit,  and  I 
would  like  to  do  something  for  the  parents  at  the  same 
time. 

62496.  That  particular  family  may  not  be  worth  pre- 
serving, but  wliere  there  is  a  chance  of  reclaiming  the 
children,  should  there  not  be  power  to  do  so  ? — Who  is  to 
decide  ? 

62497.  The  Parish  Council. 

62498.  (Mr  Booth)  You  hesitate  to  break  the  home  ? 
— Yes,  veiy  strongly.  It  seems  a  great  deal  of  power  to 
put  on  anybody  to  decide  that  any  human  being  is  not 
capable  of  reformation,  and  to  deliberately  break  up  the 
home. 

62499.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  You  can  do  that  to  a 
certain  extent  now  witlx  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  Act  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  think  if  you  strengthened 
that  law  a  little  that  would  meet  the  case. 

62500.  Tliere  are  powers  in  England  for  removing  the 
children  from  vicious  parents?— If  you  have  a  plan  for 
the  family  it  wonld  be  all  riglit.  I  can  perfectly  well  see 
the  advantage  ol'  removing  the  children  for  a  time. 

62501.  {Mr  Booth.)  But  you  wish  to  keep  open  the 
possibility  of  reinstating  that  particular  family  ? — Yes. 

62502.  You  don't  recognise  that  it  is  better  for  the 


children  that  that  family  should  never  be  reinstated  ? — I  Children  c 
am  not  in  a  position  to  say  that,  and  I  don't  think  any-  vicious 
body  is.  parents. 

62503.  (Mr  Bentham.)  Such  powers  as  we  have  in 
England  do  give  the  g^xardians  the  opportunity  of  giving 
the  children  back  to  the  parents,  provided  that  they 
become  suitable  to  have  charge  of  them,  so  the  tie  is  not 
broken,  as  it  were,  for  ever,  if  the  conditions  are  favour- 
able for  their  being  reunited  ? — That  would  meet  my  i 
objection.  | 

62504.  (Mr  Loch.)  You  woidd  like  to  do  something  ■ 
positive  for  the  parents  as  well  as  something  positive  for 

the  children  ? — Yes,  that  is  so.  I  should  feel  I  was 
oidy  justified  in  removing  the  children  if  I  at  the 
same  time  was  doing  what  I  could  towards  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  parents. 

62505.  (Mr  Gardiner.)  But  if  you  coiild  not  save  both 
the  parents  and  the  children,  surely  you  would  rather 
save  the  children  ? — Tlie  question  is,  can  yow  ?  and 
would  depend  on  what  you  mean  by  the  word  save. 

62506.  (Mr  Bentham.)  Do  you  thinlt  that  any  legalised  Advantage, 
form  of  relief  can  never  bring  to  bear  that  influence  over  voluntary  , 
a  family  that  voluntary  helj)  can  do  ? — Yes.    As  I  said  ''®^P- 
before,  I  thinlc  vokmtaiy  lielp  is  more  elastic  and  can  be 

more  inventive  and  adventuresome.  I  think  various 
schemes  can  be  tried  in  a  voluntary  way  that  cannot  be 
done  under  State  regulations. 

62507.  If  cases  coming  under  the  notice  of  the  Parish 
Council  were  referred  to  yoiir  Society  to  try  and  influence 
their  habits  of  life,  that  in  itself  would  be  a  very  good 
beginning  towards  that  end  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

62508.  Do  you  now  refer  cases  to  the  Parish  Council 
that  come  under  your  notice  ? — Yes,  very  often. 

62509.  And  do  you  give  full  details  ? — We  give  them 
any  details  they  may  want,  but  they  make  their  own 
inquiries. 

62510.  But  they  may  ask  for  them  ? — Yes. 

62511.  I  imderstand  there  is  a  large  fund  in  the  hands  Provision 
of  the  city  for  providing  pensions  for  aged  people  ? —  for  aged. 
There  ai'e  several  funds.    There  is  the  Trinity  Fund,  for 
instance. 

62512.  I  mean  the  city  council  ? — I  think  they  have 
a  good  deal  of  money  in  their  hands  for  paying  pensions. 
The  Trinity  Fund  is  perhaps  the  biggest  of  them  all, 
and  they  give  pensions  varying  from  £i0  to  £25  a  year. 

62513.  How  are  the  cases  broiight  under  the  notice  of 
the  tiiistees  of  that  fund  ? — Anybody  can  apply,  but  I  do 
not  know  how  they  are  decided.  I  think  it  is  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  a  committee  of  the  town  council. 

62514.  Does  your  society  ever  recommend  cases? — 
Yes,  but  it  is  veiy  difficult  to  get  on  to  the  Trinity 
Fund.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  most  difficult  things 
to  get  a  case  on  to  it. 

62515.  There  must  be  a  great  number  of  cases  ? — Yes, 
a  great  number  ;  I  don't  know  how  many. 

62516.  Are  you  quite  satisfied  that  i:)i-oper  cases  are 
put  on,  or  have  you  any  reason  to  doubt  it  ? — You  see,  I 
do  not  know.  I  know  there  are  cases  that  we  think 
deserving,  hwt  which  are  refused.  Other  cases  may  get 
on  that  are  more  deserving,  however. 

62517.  Is  there  any  way  of  getting  the  list  of  re- 
cipients ?  —  It  can  probably  be  got  from  the  town 
council. 

62518.  You  do  not  have  such  a  list  ? — No. 

62519.  (Mrs  Bosanquet.)   There  is   one    question   I  Territorial 
would  like  to  put  about  the  churches.    Is  it  the  case  that  parishes  of 
the  Scottish  churches  have  any  territorial  parishes  as  Ave  churches, 
have  in  England  ? — It  is  a  little  difficult  to  exjilain 

the  working  of  our  Scottish  churches.  We  have  the 
Established  Church  in  Scotland  which  claims  that  the 
whole  of  Scotland  is  divided  ujd  into  parishes,  that  every 
inch  of  Scotland  is  in  a  parisli.  But  in  addition  to  that, 
we  have  all  the  dissenting  bodies  of  which  there  are  a 
great  number,  and  these  also  claim  the  j^arishes  con- 
ciirrently  with  the  Established  Church.  Tlie  other  day 
I  asked  an  Episcopalian  minister  to  give  me  the  limits  of 
his  district  in  the  Canongate,  and  he  claimed  about 
three-fourths  of  the  Canongate  as  Ids  district.  I  said 
that  would  suit  me  admirably,  that  I  Avould  refer  all  the 
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■ritorial  cases  in  that  district  to  him  to  take  charge  of.  lu  the 
ishes  of  slum  districts,  of  course,  the  people  do  not  belong  to  any 
uclies.        sp)ecial  cliurcli. 

62520.  It  is  not  entirely  that  they  draw  their  con- 
gj-egations  from  all  over  the  town — there  are  recognised 
divisions  ? — In  the  poorer  districts,  as  regards  the 
Prcsljyterian  churches,  I  agree  tJiat  that  is  so  ;  but  I  find 
it  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  what  is  the  limit  as  to 
what  is  one  church  and  as  to  wliat  is  another  chui'ch. 

62521.  You  have  the  Established  Church  all  over 
Scotland  ? — Yes. 

62522.  Do  the  Episcopalian  Church  divisions  run 
concurrently  with  these  ?— They  are  on  the  top  of  them. 

62523.  But  their  boundary  lines  would  not  be  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Established  Church  ? — No,  they  ai'e 

j  absolutely  different. 

62524.  Then  what  about  the  Free  Churches  ?— There 
is  a  kind  of  division  line  agreed  upon  amongst  the 
Presbyterian  denominations,  I  think.  Certain  districts 
would  be  allowed  to  be  in  the  Established  Church  and 
certain  districts  would  be  nm  by  a  Free  Church  mission. 
The  Episcopalian  denomination  seems  to  take  them  all 
in  because  they  draw  their  members  from  all  Ijodies, 
and  if  they  find  one  member  on  a  stair  they  probably 
visit  the  whole  of  the  people  on  that  stair.  It  makes  it 
extremely  perplexing  to  work. 

62525.  It  is  veiy  much  more  difficult  than  it  is  in 
England? — Yes,  it  is  one  of  our"great  difficulties. 

62526.  As  to  the  question  of  boarding  out  of  children 
and  lunatics,  do  you  consider  that  to  be  on  a  satisfactoiy 
basis  in  Scotland  ?  Do  you  think,  for  instance,  that  the 
inspection  is  sufficient? — I  should  think  so.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  cases  where  it  has  been  insufficient,  but  I 
do  not  know  a  great  deal  about  it  in  the  country  districts. 
I  have  uotiiing  to  do  with  them,  except  in  one  district, 
and  it  seems  to  be  quite  satisfactory  there.  I  know 
that  we  can  hear  tlirough  the  schoohnaster,  and  I  tliiuk 
nothing  coidd  go  wrong  without  our  knowing  about  it. 
The  children  appear  to  be  absolutely  healthy  and  well, 
and  perfectly  happy ;  tliere  is  nothing  to  distinguish 
them  fi-om  the  cotters'  children. 

62527.  Woiild  you  care  to  have  women  inspectors 
appointed  ? — Do  you  mean  paid  inspectors  ? 

62528.  Yes  ? — I  think  it  would  be  very  advantageous 
for  widows  that  had  relief,  and  possibly  for  the  chiltlren, 
hnt  the  present  system  seems  to  do  well  enough  so  far  as 
I  have  seen  it  in  the  counti-y  districts. 

62529.  Are  there  any  women  appointed  in  connection 
with  the  Poor  Law  at  all  in  Edinburgh  ? — I  do  not  think 
so,  so  far  as  I  know. 

62530.  I  think  they  have  two  in  Glasgow,  but  they 
have  not  any  in  Edinburgh  ? — I  do  not  think  they  have 
any  in  Edinburgh. 

62531.  You  have  done  a  great  deal  of  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  houses  in  the  poorer  quarters  of  Edin- 
burgh. I  have  Ijeen  veiy  much  struck  by  the  contrast 
between  the  veiy  clean  houses  and  the  very  dirty  houses. 
Do  you  make  any  condition  of  cleanliness  among  your 
tenants  ? — We  try  to  do  so.  It  depends  on  the  standard 
of  the  particular  rent  collector  in  charge.  The  standard 
varies  a  good  deal ;  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  one 
standard. 

62532.  I  was  rather  struck  by  the  fact  that  there  did 
not  seem  to  be  gradations  of  cleanliness, — it  was  either 
exceedingly  clean  or  exceedingly  dirty.  I  was  wonder- 
ing if  you  had  devised  any  plan  of  raising  the  very  dirty 
ones  ? — We  do  our  best,  but  it  is  a  veiy  slow  process. 
We  do  not  like  turning  away  people  if  we  can  help  it. 
What  might  seem  to  a  chance  visitor  going  into  a  home 
to  be  exceedingly  dirty,  might  show  signs  of  great  im- 
provement to  one  of  us  who  had  seen  it  two  years  ago. 
In  that  case  one  would  deal  with  them  very  leniently, 
and  very  slowly.  Here  we  are  very  well  kept  up  to  our 
work  by  the  sanitary  inspector,  who  has  very  strong 
powers.  It  is  the  landlord's  duty  to  keep  the  house  clean, 
and  he  can  come  down  on  us. 

62533.  That  is  only  in  regard  to  the  structural  clean- 
liness. Does  the  sanitary  inspectoi'  take  any  notice  of 
dirty  stairs  ? — Yes. 


62534.  On  wliom  does  he  bring  pressure  to  bear  in  Mrs  George 
regard  to  them  ? — The  tenants.  Kerr. 


62535.  Has  he  power  to  fine  them?-- 
them  to  court. 


62536.  For  actual  dirtiness  ? — Yes. 


-Yes,  he  takes  14  June  1907. 
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62537.  (Miss  Hill.)  You  have  given  us  a  very  interest-  Co-ordination 
ing  list  of  the  charities  of  Edinburgh.    I  suppose  a  great  of  charities, 
many  of  them  are  under  active  committees,  who  are 
watching  that  the  funds  are  administered  in  accordance 

with  the  desires  of  the  donors  that  are  dead  or  living, 
but  there  will  be  a  certain  number  that  are  rather 
antiquated  in  their  objects? — There  are  a  great  many  of 
them  that  would  be  better  of  being  lironght  more 
together.  I  think  there  are  a  great  many  charities  doing 
the  same  thing  in  slightly  different  ways,  and  it  would  be 
better  to  bring  them  rather  closer  together,  and  if 
possible  bring  them  more  up  to  date. 

62538.  Is  there  fidl  information  before  the  public, — 
do  you  feel  the  need  of  any  audit? — In  my  evidence  I 
think  I  suggest  that  there  should  be  some  register  of  all 
gifts  for  public  purposes.  For  instance,  there  is  a 
question  before  us  just  now  in  regard  to  the  defective 
children,  the  question  being  whether  any  of  the  money 
at  present  given  is  available  for  dealing  with  them  in 
some  way.  There  is  no  i^lace  in  Scotland  for  epileptic 
children.  Now,  must  we  raise  fresh  fimds  for  this,  or  is 
there  any  money  that  we  could  use  for  it  ?  If  there  was 
a  charities  register  where  we  could  get  that  information, 
it  would  be  of  immense  service. 

62539.  Is  it  your  idea  that  registration  and  public 
audit  should  be  in  any  way  compulsory?  I  do  not 
mean  with  regard  to  the  gifts  of  living  donors,  but  with 
regard  to  endowments? — I  should  like  very  much  to 
have  some  system  whereby  all  money  left  for  charitable 
purposes  was  registered  somewhere,  so  that  we  could 
have  the  information  before  us,  and  know  what  fimds 
would  be  available. 

62540.  That  would  be  a  help  ? — Yes,  a  great  help,  so 
that  we  could  kirow  the  pui-poses  of  the  donors,  and  how 
much  money  was  available. 

62541.  And  an  annual  accovmt? — Yes. 

62542.  That  is  not  always  supj)lied  ? — It  is  not  always 
easy  to  get  it.  There  are  26  charities  on  my  list  from 
which  I  could  get  no  return. 

62543.  There  are  several,  at  any  rate  ? — Yes. 

62544.  Are  any  of  those  large  charities? — Yes,  they 
have  largely  endowed  funds. 

62545.  Is  there  no  power  on  anyone  to  call  for  a 
return  ? — That  I  do  not  know. 

62546.  It  is  not  vokmtarily  given  ? — No. 

62547.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  Are  you  aware  that 
the  educational  endowments  of  Scotland  were  dealt  with 
by  statute  a  good  many  years  ago  ? — Yes. 

62548.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  same  procedure 
could  well  be  apfjlied  to  parochial  endowments  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  ? — That  was  in  my  mind, — that  was 
the  precedent  that  I  had  in  my  mind. 

62549.  And  that  these  charities,  not  only  old  parochial 
endowments,  which  are  now  in  the  hands  of  kirk  sessions 
and  town  councils,  but  also  those  which  are  contained  in 
your  list,  might  possibly  be  brought  into  line  and  made 
more  to  meet  present  day  requirements  ? — Yes. 

62550.  I  think,  as  I  understand  you,  yoii  attach  more 
importance  to  the  personal  voluntary  help  which  such 
societies  as  yours  give  in  aid  of  the  poor  rather  than  to 
the  pecuniary  assistance  which  they  give? — The  more 
one  visits  among  the  people  the  less  money  is  wanted. 
That  is  my  feeling.  It  is  intelligence,  leisure,  and  time 
that  are  largely  wanted. 

62551.  Have  you  considered  at  all  what  has  been  Registration 
brought  before  us,  that  in  certam  centres  of  England  of  charities, 
demoralisation  from  charity,  principally  those  old  endow- 
ments, has  been  felt  as  a  factor  in  pauperism  ? — Yes,  I 

have  experienced  that  very  much,  and  also  the  over- 
lapping. It  has  led  to  a  want  of  honesty  and  straight- 
foi-wardness  on  the  part  of  the  recipient,  who  tries  to 
keep  from  you  that  they  are  getting  something  from 
another  society. 

62552.  That  is  encouraged  by  the  system  which  pre- 
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vails  of  eacli  charitable  organisation  keeping  its  own 
doings  to  itself  ? — Yes,  and  that  is  what  we  are  aiming 
to  do  away  with  in  these  district  committees. 

62553.  In  order  to  get  over  that  difficulty  ?— Yes,  so 
that  we  Imow  what  each  person  is  doing  with  each  case 
as  it  comes  up  for  relief. 

62554.  That  is  Avhat  leads  you  to  think  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  register  of  all  such  charities  ? — Yes. 

62555.  In  order  to  prevent  actual  overlapping  ? — Yes. 

62556.  Have  the  results  of  the  inquiry  which  you 
instituted  been  all  communicated  to  the  Parish  Council  ? 
— Yes,  there  was  a  copy  of  that  report  sent  to  them. 


62557.  You  do  not  know  what  action  they  have  taken  Registration 
on  it?— No.  of  charities,! 

62558.  You  have  no  reason  to  think  that  they  have 
not  considered  all  these  cases  that  are  getting  indoor 
relief  in  the  light  you  give  in  this  report? — It  took  a 
good  deal  of  time  to  get  that  report  up ;  it  was  the  work 
of  two  or  three  years, — and  cases  may  have  entirely 
changed.  There  may  liave  been  then  cases  of  people 
who  were  in  receipt  of  money,  and  who  have  been 
properly  dealt  with. 

62559.  You  have  no  reason  to  think  that  they  have 
not  inquired  into  all  these  cases  in  the  light  you  have 
given  in  the  report  ? — No. 


Sir  Kenneth 
Mackenzie, 
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62560.  {Mr  Booth.)  You  are  at  present  Chairman  of 
G-airloch  Parish  Council,  and  you  were  at  one  time 
General  Superintendent  of  Poor  imder  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  Scotland  ? — Yes. 

62561.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  prepare  a  state- 
ment, which  we  will  take  as  your  evidence-in-chief? — 
Thank  you. 


{The  witness  handed  in  the  following  statement) 

1.  I  was  a  General  Superintendent  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  Scotland  from  1891  till  1901,  and  during 
that  period  I  had  experience  of  the  Poor  Law  ad- 
ministration over  approximately  one-quarter  of  Scotland, 
covering,  inter  alia,  such  widely  varying  areas  as  the  cities 
of  Aberdeen  and  Dundee,  the  West  Highlands  of  Argyle, 
and  the  purely  agricultural  districts  from  Aberdeen  to  the 
kingdom  of  Fife.  Since  1901  I  have  been  Chairman  of 
the  Parish  Council  of  Gairloch,  a  parish  of  large  area  on 
the  west  coast  of  Ross-shire,  but  with  a  poor  and  scattered 
population  of  about  4,200. 

2.  The  population  of  Gairloch  is  chiefly  dependent  on 
fishing  and  agriculture.  There  is  no  industrial  occupation, 
as  I  understand  that  term,  but  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  home  industry  in  spinning,  knitting,  and  tweed  manu- 
facture. The  great  majority  of  the  men  leave  their  crofts 
during  tliu  summer  months  for  employment  either  on 
railways  or  waterworks  in  the  South,  or  for  the  East  Coast 
fishing  ;  and  return  to  them  for  the  harvest  in  autunm, 
and  reside  there  through  the  winter  till  the  spring  work 
is  well  advanced,  when  they  again  leave  for  the  large 
centres  of  population  where  work  is  obtainable. 

3.  Relief  is  almost  entirely  outdoor,  and  the  weekly 
allowances  apj)ear  painfully  small.  In  some  cases  where 
the  Parish  Council  think  it  advisable  relief  is  given  in 
kind,  but  this  is  excejjtional,  as  the  great  majority  of  our 
paupers  do  not  misuse  their  aliment.  Indoor  relief  is 
given  in  Portree  poorhouse,  but  this  only  to  women  with 
illegitimate  children,  and  certain  people  of  the  tramp 
tribe,  who  periodically  apply  for  relief  to  inspectors  of 
the  larger  city,  parishes.  There  are  two  local  houses  into 
which  we  remove  paupers  whose  houses  are  dangerous, 
but  they  generally  prefer  to  occupy  their  own  houses, 
however  miserable  they  are,  to  being  comfortably  housed 
in  onr  parochial  buildings.  Though  the  money  aliments 
are  small,  ranging  from  Is.  3d.  a  week,  the  paupers  get 
boots,  clothing,  blankets,  and  fuel  when  necessary,  and 
we  also  thatch  their  houses  when  required,  so  that  on  the 
whole  I  think  they  are  as  well  off  as  the  paupers  in  towns 
who  get  much  larger  allowances. 

4.  Both  methods  of  relief  are  absolutely  necessary.  It 
is  as  unfair  to  offer  indoor  relief  to  the  respectable  poor 
as  it  is  to  ask  the  ratepayers  to  supply  the  means  to  foster 
laziness,  drunkenness,  and  prostitution.  There  is  a  very 
sharp  line  of  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  the  respect- 
able and  the  disreputable  poor.  On  the  one  hand,  you 
have  people  brought  to  jpoverty  who  have  led  most  God- 
fearing and  honest  lives  ;  possibly  the  loss  of  their  sons 
may  in  their  age  bring  them  to  destitution,  and  other 
reasons  can  easily  be  given.  I  look  upon  it  as  iniquitous 
to  offer  such  cases  indoor  relief,  and  am  glad  to  say  such 
is  seldom  if  ever  offered,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  in 
Scotland.  On  the  other  hand,  you  have  the  vagrant,  the 
dissolute,  and  the  idler,  for  whom  the  only  proper  form 
of  relief  is  indoor  relief  with  a  good  strong  te.st.  I  much 
fear  that  the  test  is  not  sufficiently  applied  in  some  of 
our  Scotch  poorhouses. 


5.  The  class  of  jjerson  who  applies  in  this  particular  Class  of 
parish  is  almost  entirely  sprung  from  the  crofter  or  cotter  person 
class,  who  form  the  great  bulk  of  the  population.  ing  for  relief 

6.  The  causes  of  pauperism  arise  mainly  from  the  illness  Causes  of 
or  death  of  the  husband,  son,  or  parent,  whose  earnings  as  pauperism 
a  fisherman  or  a  labourer  enable  him  to  keejj  the  home 
going.  There  is  a  very  small  margin  between  the  pauper 
and  the  ratepayer.  Also  a  number  of  the  people  are  not 
physically  strong.  Their  circumstances  entail  a  meagre 
diet,  which  possibly  conduces  to  the  prevalence  of  phthisis 

and    mental    weakness,    from    which    we    suffer  very 
much. 

7.  All  classes  are  represented  on  the  Parish  Council.  Personnel  of 
The  present  Council  consists  of  2  proprietors,  2  factors.  Parish  ) 
and    2   crofters,   1   blacksmith,    1  joiner,   1    merchant.  Council, 
and  1  hotelkeeper,  and  is  really  very  representative  of 

the  parish,  which  is  divided  into  tiiree  wards  for  election 
purposes.  In  this  way  one  or  two  members  of  the  Council 
know  fairly  intimately  the  circumstances  of  any  local 
applicant  for  relief,  so  that  their  knowledge  as  well  as  the 
inspector's  report  is  available  to  the  Council  when  the 
application  conies  up  for  consideration. 

8.  "With  regard  to  the  question  of  giving  able-bodied  Question  of 
persons  a  right  to  relief,  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  concise  relief  to 
reply.    In  an  absolutely  non-industrial  parish  such  as  I  able-bodied, 
speak  for,  I  think  giving  relief  to  able-bodied  persons  would 

be  very  inexpedient,  as  such  a  large  number  of  the  able- 
bodied  are  so  little  removed  from  pauperism  that  it  woidd 
be  impossible  to  say  who  shoidd  and  who  should  not  get 
relief,  and  I  cannot  hazard  any  estimate  of  what  the  result 
would  be.  It  is  a  different  matter,  when  you  consider  this 
question  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Parish  Council  of  an 
industrial  area.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  that  case  there  are 
two  points  of  view :  1st,  it  might,  under  certain  extreme 
circumstances  of  depressed  trade  and  lack  of  employment,  be 
advisable  to  grant  relief  to  able-bodied  tradesmen  out  of 
work  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  to  prevent  them 
having  to  pawn  their  implements  ;  2nd,  it  appears  to  me 
extremely  inexpedient  that  a  body  expending  the  rate- 
payers' money  should  step  in  to  assist  the  able-bodied  in 
the  case  of  strikes. 

9.  Speaking  generally,  and  looking  to  the  fact  that  the 
trades  unions  are  so  well  sujjplied  with  funds,  and  that 
there  are  so  many  benefit  societies  of  different  sorts,  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  workmen's  own  organisations  should 
be  sufficient  to  cojje  with  the  hardships  that  might  arise 
under  the  first  head,  and  therefore  I  am  not  in  favour  of 
relief  being  granted  to  the  able-bodied.  If  such  relief  ever 
were  to  be  granted,  it  would  have  to  be  safeguarded  by 
most  stringent  labour  tests,  which  are  not  always  easy  to 
initiate  at  the  moment  they  might  be  required  to  deal  with 
a  large  section  of  the  community. 

10.  As  far  as  relief  of  the  poor  is  concerned,  I  do  not  Suitability  of 
think  anything  can  be  suggested  more  suitable  than  the  existing  Poor 
present  parish  area.     Any  enlargement  of  area  would  Law  areas, 
render  intimate  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  appli- 
cants less  available  to  the  members  of  the  adjudicating 

body,  and  any  change  in  these  areas  would  complicate  the 
question  of  "settlement,"  which  is  now  easy  of  decision 
under  the  system  that  has  been  in  vogue. 

11.  The  following  are  some  of  the  reforms  suggested  to  Proposed 
me  by  my  experience  : —  legislation  for 

(a)  It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  now  time  for  some  tramps, 
alteration   in   the  law  in  regard  to  tramps  and 
vagrants.    These  people  have  become  perfect  pests; 
and  as  almost  *11  can  show  some  disablement,  they 
are  nearly  always  able  to  get  a  few  days'  board  and 
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lodging.  I  think  some  It-gislation  should  be  adopted 
wliich  would  enable  such  persons  to  be  pent  to  a 
labour  colony,  or  some  such  institution,  where  they 
would  have  to  work  for  at  least  a  month  before 
being  let  loose  to  prey  upon  the  i^ublic  again 

(b)  There  is  another  difficulty  for  which  there  is 
no  provision.  I  refer  to  the  case  of  the  aged  or 
infirm  pauper  —  frequently  living  alone  —  who 
declines  to  be  removed  to  a  poorhouse,  hospital,  or 
local  lodging.  These  are  cases  of  great  difficulty  to 
inspectors  of  poor,  and,  on  occasions,  of  unreasonable 
expense  to  parishes.  They  cannot  be  compulsorily 
removed.  If  the  inspector  withdraws  outdoor  relief 
(which  he  is  entitled  to  do  on  their  refusing  indoor 
relief),  and  anything  goes  wrong,  he  is  liable  to  be 
tried  for  manslaughter  at  the  very  least,  and  his 
only  alternative  is  to  supply  a  nurse  or  caretaker — 
nut  always  easily  obtainable  in  country  districts, 
thus  largely  increasing  the  maintenance  cost.  Some 
form  of  removal  for  such  cases  should  be  provided, 
the  application  being  made  to  the  local  Sheritf  at  a 
very  small  cost  for  sheriff-clerk's  fees,  and  the  order 
made  by  the  Sheriff,  so  that  no  injustice  could  be 
done  to  poor  or  aged  people. 

(c)  While  I  have  not  had  recent  experience  of 
other  Poor  Law  administiative  bodies,  it  used  to  be 
my  opinion  that  ministers  of  i-eligion  should  not  be 
eligible  for  membership  of  the  bodies  allocating 
relief.  They  are  practically  bound  to  support 
applications  from  members  of  tlieir  congregations  ; 
and  in  cases  where  the  ministers  of  two  or  three 
dene  minations  are  on  a  Board,  it  almost  neces- 
sarily results  in  an  increase  of  pauperism. 

{d)  It  appears  to  me  that  maintaining  a  Board  of 
Lunacy  as  a  separate  institution  is  an  unnece-sary 
public  expense.  I  fully  concur  in  the  need  for 
properly  qualified  medical  inspectors,  such  as  exist 
under  the  Lunacy  Board  in  Scotland,  but  I  think 
til  J  supervision  of  lunacy  should  simply  be  a  depart- 
ment of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  the  funds 
thus  saved  might  be  applied  to  the  Lunacy  Grant. 
The  saving  would  not  be  great,  but  I  think  some 
should  be  possible  ;  and  the  expense  of  lunacy  is  so 
heavy  that  any  addition  to  the  Grant,  however 
small,  would  be  a  boon  to  the  country. 

(e)  I  have  always  regarded  the  present  system  of  the 
allocation  of  the  Medical  Relief  Grant  as  inequitable. 

I  drew  attention  to  it  in  a  report  to  the  Local 
Goverinnent  Board  in  July  1897,  which  is  pub- 
lished in  their  Annual  Report  for  1898,  .-it  a  time 
when  I  had  only  the  experience  of  an  inspector. 
With  the  further  experience  I  now  have,  I  am  still 
convinced  that  my  suggestion  of  that  time  is  the 
only  ecpiitaljle  solution,  and  that  the  present  system 
is  unfair. 

62562.  (Mr  Booth.)  Your  remarks  are  mostly  concerned 
■with  your  local  experience  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  I  under- 
stood from  the  line  of  the  inquiries  that  you  sent,  that 
you  wished  information  on  that  line. 

62563.  You  say  that  both  indoor  and  outdoor  relief 
are  absolutely  necessary,  but  you  also  show  the  direction 
you  think  that  the  two  systems  should  be  aimed  at,  and  for 
which  cases  they  should  be  adopted.  With  regard  to 
those  poor  who  are  respectable,  and  who  prefer  to 
occupy  their  own  houses,  however  miserable  they  are, 
do  you  consider  it  is  part  of  the  duty  of  the  local 
authority  to  refuse  relief  imless  the  houses  are  in  a 
sanitary  condition,  or  would  you  leave  that  to  be  settled 
in  another  way  ? — The  sanitary  authorities  deal  with  the 
house  if  it  is  absolutely  insanitary,  and  in  this  part  of 
Scotland  that  I  am  speaking  of,  on  the  west  coast,  a 
large  number  of  poor  people's  houses  are  very  tumble- 
down. 

62564.  You  accept  the  standard  of  life  that  exists  ? — 
I  am  afraid  one  must  do  so.  These  people  cannot  afford 
to  rebuild  their  house.  Do  you  mean  that  the  parish 
authorities  should  take  over  all  these  buildings  ? 

62565.  No ;  I  suggest  that  they  should  exercise  some 
power  of  refusing  or  threatening  to  refuse  outdoor  relief 
in  a  house  which  is  not  a  creditable  place  for  people  to 
live  in  ? — If  you  are  dealing  with  respectable  poor,  then 
I  think  that  is  very  hard. 

62566.  Would  you  think  that  would  be  applicable  at 
all  in  urban  districts  ?— It  might  be.    I  think  the  houses 


are  better  in  urban  districts ;  there  are  not  so  many  in-  Sir  Kenneth 
sanitary  houses.  Mackenzie, 

62567.  [Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  Would  you  meet  the  f^!'!: 
case  of  these  Highland  homes  rather  by  putting  the  house  14  June  1907. 

into  some  sort  of  repair — the  Parish  Council  might  do  „   „ 

that  by  way  of  relief  ?— Yes,  and  the  Parish  Council  does  po°"*'"^ 

do  that. 

62568.  (Mr  Booth.)  I  am  not  at  all  suggesting  that  an 
impossible  standard  should  be  set  up  or  that  the  same 
standard  should  be  created  for  these  country  places  as 
for  the  town  places,  hut  that  there  should  be  a  standard 
accepted  below  which  no  one  in  receipt  of  parish  relief 
should  be  allowed  to  stay  ? — That  is  the  case  now,  I 
think,  because  the  sanitary  inspector  woiild  intervene  if 
any  pauper  was  living  in  a  house  that  was  absolutely  in- 
sanitaiy,  and  which  the  Parish  Council  had  not  done 
something  to  make  habitable. 

62569.  Would  it  be  the  duty  of  the  Parish  Council  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  sanitary  inspector  to  it  ? — I  think 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  sanitaiy  authority  in  the  first  instance 
to  call  upon  the  Parish  Council. 

62570.  Is  it  the  duty  of  the  Parish  Council  to  deal 
with  questions  of  sanitation  ? — I  think  sanitation  comes 
under  the  public  health  authority. 

62571.  Perhaps  I  have  not  put  my  question  rightly. 
Would  it  not  be  the  duty  of  the  Parish  Council,  if  they 
found  that  there  were  respectable  people  to  whom  they 
wished  to  give  out-relief  living  in  insanitary  conditions, 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  sanitary  authority  to  put  that 
right  ? — I  think  it  would  be,  possibly  ;  but  would  it  not 
be  the  case,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  if  these  people  were 
living  in  insanitary  houses,  the  sanitary  inspector  would  be 
the  first  person  to  call  attention  to  it  ?— I  think  the  onus 
lies  upon  him  originally. 

62572.  If  such  cases  do  occur  and  the  sanitary  authority 
has  not  dealt  with  them,  and  the  inspector  of  poor  going 
in  among  the  people,  as  he  must  do,  saw  these  insanitary 
conditions  to  exist,  would  it  not  be  his  duty  to  mention 
the  fact  to  the  sanitary  authority  who,  you  say,  ought  to 
be  responsible? — I  don't  know  of  such  a  case.  If  an 
inspector  of  poor  going  in  and  about  these  houses  did  find 
a  house  in  that  state,  where  the  inhabitants  were  getting 
parochial  relief,  then  they  would  probably  put  it  right 
without  referring  to  the  sanitary  avithority. 

62573.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  houses,  however  miser- 
'  able  they  are  "  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  "  miserable  "  ? 
— Some  of  them  leak  a  little  ;  the  thatch  is  not  very  good, 
and  some  of  them  have  a  good  deal  of  water  nmning 
across  the  floor. 

62574.  You  speak  of  the  meagre  diet  producing  a 
prevalence  of  phthisis,  and  so  forth ;  would  not  condi- 
tions of  that  sort — I  don't  know  whether  you  call  them 
sanitaiy  or  not,  but  insufficiency  of  accommodation,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  roof  not  being  tight — not  come 
under  the  attention  of  the  local  authority  ? — It  does  in 
very  bad  cases,  but  there  are  cases  where  it  is  not  quite 
so  bad  as  I  have  painted  to  you. 

62575.  Would  you  approve  of  the  giving  or  with- 
holding of  outdoor  relief  as  an  engine  towards  the 
improvement  of  the  physical  conditions  under  which 
people  are  living  by  refusing  it  when  those  conditions 
were  inadequate  ? — I  don't  think  you  are  justified  in. 
refusing  relief  and  using  that  as  a  lever,  because  as  a 
result  the  people  would  starve. 

62576.  No,  we  are  discussing  the  alternative  of  two 
forms  of  relief? — You  mean  you  would  not  give  these 
respectable  people  who  have  lived  all  their  lives  in  that 
place  indoor  relief  because  they  are  not  sufficiently  well 
off  to  maintain  their  house  ? 

62577.  I  merely  ask  Avhether  joxi  would  give  the 
choice  of  the  one  form  of  relief  or  the  other,  and  use  it 
as  an  engine  for  improving  the  physical  condition  in 
which  the  people  live  ? — No,  I  woidd  not. 

62578.  With  regard  to  this  other  class,  the  vagrant,  Treatment  of 
the  dissolute,  and  the  idler,  for  whom  the  proper  form  of  tramps  and 
relief  is  indoor ;  these  go  in  and  out.    Would  you  detain  other  ins-and- 
them  ? — I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  there  were 

some  system  of  controlling  the  tramp  in  this  country. 
Pie  can  always  show  some  disablement  to  an  inspector  of 
poor.    He  has  a  sore  on  his  arm,  or  he  has  a  bad  toe,  or 
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Sir  Kenneth  something  like  that,  and  he  is  always  able  to  get  in  and 
Mackenzie,    out  of  the  poorliouse.    He  comes  in  for  three  or  four 
Bart.       days,  and  then  he  goes  out  again. 

14  June  1907.     62579.  What  would  you  propose  ? — I  think  it  has  been 

  suggested  that  there  should  be  some  labour  colonies 

Treatment  of  formed, 
tramps  and 

other  iiis-and-  62580.  Under  the  Poor  Law? — No;  I  think  the  idea 
outs.  at  present  is  that  these  should  be  controlled  by  county 

councils,  and  that  the  sheriff  or  sheriff-substitute  should 
have  power  to  consign  a  man  that  has  proved  to  be  an 
habitual  tramp  to  a  labour  colony  of  the  district  for  a 
certain  period. 

62581.  They  should  be  treated  on  some  rather  different 
basis,  the  basis  of  a  larger  area,  and  by  a  different 
authority  in  a  different  way? — Yes. 

62582.  There  would  be  nevertheless  another  in-and- 
out  class  of  a  different  character.  The  ins-and-outs  are 
not  only  tramps ;  many  of  them  are  people  in  the 
district  who  are  constantly  in  and  out  through  sickness 
or  their  own  habits,  and  they  never  leave  the  district. 
Would  you  detain  these  ? — They  should  not  go  in  and 
out  so  frequently.  I  don't  think  that  was  considered 
when  this  other  subject  about  the  tramps  was  discussed 
some  time  ago.  Then  there  are  other  people  who  go  in 
and  out  a  good  deal,  people  going  from  one  place  to 
another ;  they  are  not  tramps — they  are  more  or  less  in 
search  of  work. 

62583.  In  fact,  there  are  three  sets  who  go  in  and 
out? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

62584.  Are  those  who  are  genuinely  in  search  of  work 
suitable  for  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  think  the  idea  was  that  if 
there  was  some  amalgamation  of  districts  a  labour 
colony  could  be  established  to  which  the  tramps  coidd 
be  sent,  and  there  might  be  imder  the  county  council 
some  organisation  by  which  the  genuine  labouring  man 
in  search  of  work  could  get  free  lodging  and  free  food 
for  the  night  at  any  particular  village  without  the  stigma 
of  the  Poor  Law  coming  on  him  at  all. 

62585.  Neither  class  would  be  under  the  Poor  Law, 
but  they  would  be  separated  according  to  whether  they 
were  in  search  of  work  or  not  ?— Yes. 

62586.  There  is  still  the  class  of  people  that  are 
perhaps  from  health  or  other  reasons  sometimes  in 
receipt  of  relief  and  sometimes  not,  not  seeking  work, 
but  the  victims  of  their  own  habits  or  sickness  ;  they  are 
not  suitable  for  outdoor  relief,  and  they  may  receive  in- 
door relief  several  times  in  the  year.  Would  you  attempt 
to  deal  in  any  different  way  with  that  class  ? — I  don't  see 
that  one  could  do  so,  at  least  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes.    I  think  you  must  just  bear  with  them. 

Children  of  62587.  You  think  you  would  put  up  with  having  them 
ins  and-outs.   in  and  out?— Yes,  that  particular  kind  of  in-and-out. 

62588.  And  what  about  their  children? — You  are 
speaking  now  of  people  who  go  about  with  children  ? 

62589.  No,  I  am  talking  of  the  poor  of  a  neighbour- 
hood who  are  sometimes  in  the  workhouse  and  sometimes 
out,  and  whose  children  are  sometimes  in  and  sometimes 
out,  and  are  not  suitable  persons  for  boarding  out ;  the 
children  are  taken  out  of  the  workhouse  by  their  parents, 
and  when  the  parents  apply  for  relief  again  the  children 
come  in  with  them.  These  children  are  living  a  life 
that  is  very  irregular.  Would  you  thinli  it  impossible  to 
deal  otherwise  with  them? — I  think  you  can  deal  with 
children  under  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act. 
It  is  not  a  good  thing  to  separate  the  children  from  the 
parents,  unless  the  mother  is  abominably  bad. 

62590.  You  deal  only  with  exti"eme  cases? — I  don't 
like  to  interfere  with  the  life  of  the  family  if  it  can 
possibly  be  avoided. 

62591.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  I  don't  tliink  you 
have  much  experience  in  the  West  Highlands  with  tlie 
type  of  tramp  and  vagrant  to  be  found  in  the  south  of 
Scotland  ? — No ;  we  have  one  or  two  a  year,  and  that 
is  aU. 

62592.  And  accordingly  that  question  does  not  arise 
so  much  in  that  part  of  Scotland  ? — No. 

Equalisation  62593.  I  think  the  questions  really  which  are  of  most 
of  rates.  importance,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Western  High- 

lamls,  are  in  the  first  place  the  question  of  the  excessive 
burden  of  rates.    Tliat  is  a  matter  which  must  be  before 


anyone  who  has  to  do  with  local  work  in  that  part  of  Equalisation 
Scotland  ? — Yes,  the  burden  of  rates  is  extremely  heavy,  of  rates. 

62594.  The  burden  of  parish  rates  and  the  burden  of 
all  rates? — The  burden  of  all  rates,  because  there  are 

county  rates  as  well  as  the  Poor  Law,  Education,  and  Regis-  ; 
tration  rates,  and  all  the  rates  levied  imder  the  country. 

62595.  Has  your  attention  been  directed  at  all  to  the 
report  of  the  Local  Taxation  Commission,  and  to  the  way 
in  wliich  they  propose  to  deal  with  the  matter  in  these 
over-burdened  districts  ? — That  is  Lord  Balfour's  report  ? 
Yes,  I  have  read  it. 

62596.  You  are  aware  that  Lord  Balfour  suggests  that 
in  the  case  of  these  over-l)urdened  parishes,  where  the 
rate  is  beyond  a  certain  amount,  there  should  be  a  sort 
of  levelUng-up  process,  the  inability  to  bear  the  rate  on 
the  part  of  those  parishes  being  met  by  contributions 
from  other  wealthier  parts  of  Scotland.  Have  you  had 
your  attention  directed  to  that  ? — Yes. 

62597.  Do  you  approve  of  it  ? — T  think  it  would  be 
quite  sound  ;  but  you  must  be  carefid  that  the  Poor  Law, 
or  whatever  it  is,  is  verj''  carefully  and  properly  ad- 
ministered in  these  poorer  places  which  demand  assist- 
ance from  the  larger  places.  You  will  understand  that 
if  you  put  a  lot  of  people  on  the  roll  and  increase  their 
rates  it  will  give  a  lot  of  pleasure  possibly  to  a  certain 
number  of  people,  and  it  will  be  done  at  the  expense 
of  other  people. 

62598.  You  think  that  in  the  event  of  funds  being  given 
from  other  parts,  that  shoidd  only  be  done  under  certain 
official  control  ? — Yes.  I  think  the  Local  Government 
Board  or  their  inspectofs  should  have  a  little  more  power 
than  they  have  at  present  in  the  way  of  saying  to  these 
Parish  Coimcils,  "  You  are  spending  too  much  money  on 
'  these  people,"  or  "  You  are  putting  too  many  on  your 
'  roll  who  ought  not  to  be  on  the  roll."  Otherwise  there 
might  be  a  waste  of  money. 

62599.  Would  you  suggest  something  akin  to  the 
process  of  administration  by  the  Board  of  Education 
in  the  outer  islands  ?  Do  you  thiok  that  would  meet 
the  case  ?  I  \mderstand  that  there  they  give  grants  to 
jiarishes  which  are  not  able  to  meet  their  whole  educa- 
tional expenditure  themselves,  but  they  do  it  subject  to  a 
supervision  by  the  Education  Department  ? — Yes  ;  but  I 
cannot  say  I  am  veiy  intimately  acquainted  with  that. 

62G00.  Another  matter  which  presses  in  the  Highlands  Inequitable 
is  the  want  of  an  adequate  medical  service  and  the  distribution  of 
unequal  distribution  of  the  medical  relief  grant  ? — I  have  medical  relief 
always  considered  that  the  medical  relief  grant  is  not  o^'^^^- 
equitably  distributed. 

62601.  You  know  that  the  distribution  of  the  grant  is 
stereotyped  under  the  Act  of  1889.  Where  there  has 
been  an  alteration  in  the  circumstances  of  the  parishes 
there  might  be  a  power  of  revisal  which  might  meet 
these  alterations,  but  that  has  been  prevented  by  the 
stereotyped  arrangement  in  the  Act  of  1889  ? — Yes. 

62602.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  that  restriction  should 
be  removed  ? — Yes,  because  circumstances,  of  course, 
have  changed. 

62603.  And  if  that  were  so,  would  you  suggest  that  a 
larger  portion  of  the  grant  shoidd  be  given  in  Highland 
parishes  where  there  are  difficulties  in  providing  an 
adequate  medical  relief  service  ? — I  cannot  say  at 
present  whether  they  really  get  their  j^roper  share  of  the 
money  or  not,  but  I  think  if  j'ou  started  a  new  system 
you  slioidd  do  it  proportionately  to  the  population  that 
liave  to  be  served  and  the  area  over  which  you  have 
to  administer  the  medical  relief.  Tliat  is  to  say,  it  is  far 
easier  to  provide  medical  relief  in  a  town  like  Edinburgh 
than  it  is  in  a  parish  in  the  West  Highlands  wliich  is 
probably  eighty  miles  across.  One  doctor,  of  course, 
cannot  do  the  work  in  such  a  parish. 

62604.  And  as  a  ride  there  is  only  one  doctor  ? — I  am 
thankful  to  say  that  there  is  a  doctor  in  every  parish 
now,  and  two  doctors  in  a  good  many. 

62605.  I  am  afraid  there  is  not  a  doctor  in  every 
parisli.  The  distances  are  so  great  in  these  parishes  that 
it  frequently  happens  that  deatlis  even  are  not  certified  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  very  much  the  case. 

62606.  And  that  is  really  an  indication  of  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  present  sen-ice? — So  far  as  the  Poor 
Law  is  concerned,  they  are  all  certified,  because  that 
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luequitaLle     must  he  done,  but  in  the  case  of  the  ordinaiy  population 
distribution  of  there  is  a  large  number  of  uncertified  deaths, 
medical  relief      ^cnr^r,    /■,,  7  \  x     i      i  p   i  • 

erant.  D^bUZ.  (Mr  Booth.)  Is  that  because  01  the  maccessi- 

bility  of  the  doctor,  or  is  it  a  question  of  expense  ? — 
It  may  be  a  question  of  expense  ;  but  suppose  the  doctor 
is  away  thirty  miles  from  the  part  of  the  parish  where 
the  sick  man  is,  he  probably  cannot  get  there  tiU.  the 
daj^  after  to-morrow,  the  distance  is  so  great.  It  is  a 
great  expense,  and  the  ratepayers  feel  the  rates  very 
much. 

62608.  What  the  doctor  charges  for  the  certificate  is 
paid  for  by  whom  ? — In  the  cause  of  paupers  ? 

62609.  No,  the  ordinaiy  population  ? — The  doctor  is 
paid  by  the  person  who  calls  him  in.  That  is  his  private 
practice. 

62610.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  And  that  very  often 
leads  to  pauperism,  because  he  cannot  pay  the  doctor's 
bill  ? — Veiy  often  he  cannot  pay  the  doctor's  bill. 

62611.  {Mrs  Bosanquet.)  Could  you  teU  us  a  Kttle 
about  whether  you  consider  the  condition  of  the  people 
as  a  whole  is  improving  in  the  Higlilands,  whether  their 
general  standard  of  living  is  higher  than  it  was  ?  —It  is 
undoubtedly  higher.  For  example,  tea  is  in  use  in 
practically  every  household. 

62612.  Would  that  be  conducive  to  better  health  ? — 
Twenty  years  ago  they  did  not  have  tea  ;  that  is  wliat  I 
mean. 

62613.  Who  works  the  crofts  when  the  men  are  away 
in  the  summer  ?— The  women  do  what  work  is  required. 
When  the  seed  is  sown,  the  men  leave  it  alone  tiU  the 
harvest-time. 

62614.  The  men  come  back  for  the  harvest? — Not 
always ;  but  some  of  them  will  come  back. 

62615.  Are  those  crofts  large  enough  to  maintain  a 
family  ? — Veiy  few  of  them  are. 

62616.  What  size  do  theynm? — From  2  acres  up  to 
20  acres. 

62617.  A  20-acre  croft  might  be  sufficient  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  family  ? — I  don't  think  so.  They  must 
make  an  income  from  some  other  source. 

62618.  Do  they  seU  the  produce,  or  do  they  consume 
it  entirely  ? — They  sell  the  young  cattle  and  the  sheep 
and  the  wool.  You  must  tmderstand  that  when  I  say  20 
to  22  acres  I  am  speaking  of  arable  or  pasture  ground 
inside  a  fence.  Besides  that,  nearly  all  these  crofters 
have  the  use  of  what  is  called  common  grazing,  on  which 
their  cattle  wander  free. 

62619.  Is  the  ground  very  poor  ? — Yes. 

62620.  And  perhaps  they  don't  have  very  much  stock  ? 
— Their  stock  is  reg-ulated  by  an  order  of  the  Crofters' 
Commission.  Each  croft  is  allowed  to  have  so  many 
head  according  to  the  amoxmt  of  grazing  that  there  is 
available  for  it. 

62621.  You  refer  to  the  prevalence  of  phthisis  and 
mental  weakness  ;  do  you  find  that  that  is  on  the  increase  ? 
— It  is  difficult  to  say  with  regard  to  mental  weakness, 
because  nowadays  the  people  bring  forwaid  eveiybody 
that  is  at  all  mentally  weak  and  ask  for  an  allowance  for 
them.  They  did  not  use  to  do  that  so  much  in  the  old 
days.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  phtliisis  is  increasing. 
You  will  be  able  to  ascertain  the  actual  facts  from  the 
annual  reports  of  the  medical  officers  of  health. 

62622.  In  regard  to  these  mentally  weak  cases,  do  I 
understand  that  the  Parish  Council  give  allowances  to 
their  family  for  them,  or  do  they  board  them  out? — • 
Sanction  has  to  be  given  to  the  place  where  a  patient  is 
boarded  by  the  inspector  of  the  Board  of  Limacy,  and  if 
you  can  board  them  with  their  own  families  then  they 
can  be  kept  a  little  cheaper. 

62623.  I  suppose  they  woi-k  on  the  crofts  ? — Yes,  those 
that  are  able. 

62624.  (Mr  Booth.)  If  the  ground  is  very  poor,  I 
suppose  the  limit  is  really  the  labour  ?  There  is  no  use 
adding  more  poor  ground  to  what  they  liave  ? — Of  course, 
what  we  want  to  do  is  to  be  able  to  enlarge  the  crofts  if 
we  could  only  give  each  family  a  sufficient  amount  of 
land  to  live  upon. 


62625.  But  if  the  land  is  veiy  poor,  is  the  limit  not  the 
labour  ? — I  don't  follow. 

62626.  If  a  man  has  a  certain  croft,  and  you  add  very 
poor  land  to  its  acreage,  would  he  gain  anything  by  that  ? 
— I  don't  think  the  amoimt  of  ground  is  sufficient  to  fully 
occupy  a  man's  whole  time.  A  man  with  a  family  could 
work  50  acres. 

62627.  Even  of  this  poor  land  ? — Yes,  that  poor  land 
works  more  easily. 

62628.  (Mr  Gardiner.)  Take  paragrapli  11  in  your 
statement,  where  you  express  an  opinion  as  regards 
ministers  of  religion.  You  say  that  it  used  to  be  your 
opinion  that  ministers  of  religion  should  not  be  eligible 
for  membership  of  the  bodies  allocating  relief.  Have  you 
considered  the  influence  that  ministers  might  exercise  in 
the  linking  up  of  volimtary  charity  with  Poor  Law  relief  ? 
-  -I  did  not  take  that  into  consideration.  Of  course,  in 
the  parish  of  which  I  am  speaking  there  is  practically 
no  such  thing  as  charity  organisation,  as  the  last  witness 
spoke  of. 

62629.  Would  that  ajiply  to  the  whole  of  Scotland  ? — 
I  doubted  very  much  whether  I  should  put  that  paragraph 
in  or  not,  but,  in  my  own  experience  as  inspector,  I  did 
know  of  cases  (I  don't  wish  to  give  names)  where  it  did 
lead  to  an  increase  of  pauperism. 

62630.  Were  their  coUeagnes  on  the  council  not  on  the 
alert  to  prevent  that  favouritism  to  which  you  refer  in 
your  statement  ? — I  don't  think  so,  because  the  minister 
is  generally  of  rather  higher  social  status  tJian  the  other 
members  of  the  comicil,  and  I  think  they  generally  agree 
jiretty  well.  Of  course  there  were  cases  where  that  was 
not  the  case. 

62631.  Would  there  not  be  a  further  danger  if  the 
minister  of  religion  were  thrown  out  fi'om  the  administra- 
tion of  Poor  Law  relief  ?  In  great  centres  of  population 
you  might  have  fresh  organisations  springing  into  life, 
which  might  produce  that  unwise  administration  of  which 
experts  in  Poor  Law  relief  are  always  complaining  and 
condemning  ? — Yes. 

62632.  They  are  apt  to  increase  the  disease  that  they 
want  to  stamp  out? — You  are  referring  to  the  over- 
lapping ? 

62633.  Yes,  and  because  they  refuse  to  be  guided 
by  the  experience  of  many  generations.  The  member- 
sliip  of  a  Parish  Coimcil  has  an  educational  value  for  the 
members.  If  it  Avere  not  for  that,  each  generation  would 
buy  over  again  the  experience  of  its  predecessors  ? — That 
is  so.  Anybody  who  has  been  on  a  Parish  Council  must 
have  learned  something. 

62634.  Don't  you  think  there  is  a  danger  lest  ministers 
of  religion,  supposing  yoiir  suggestion  were  adopted, 
should  become,  more  than  they  are  at  present,  creatures 
of  sentiment,  and  encouraging  a  weak  sentimentality  in 
regard  to  social  questions  ?  What  I  thought  was  that  the 
ministers  could  exercise  a  valuable  influence  on  the 
whole? — I  think  we  are  veiy  much  indebted  to  the 
ministers  of  all  our  different  churclies  in  Scotland.  I 
hope  you  don't  think  that  anything  I  say  is  in  any  way 
against  our  churches,  because  I  have  a  great  respect  for 
the  work  they  have  aU  done,  but  I  think  for  conveni- 
ence of  working  the  Poor  Law  it  is  possibly  better  to 
be  without  them. 

62635.  You  don't  contemplate  the  danger  of  ministers 
becoming  a  class  apart  ? — No. 

62636.  And  not  taking  a  proper  share  in  their 
responsibility? — Ministers  are  nearly  always  members 
of  the  School  Boards. 

62637.  Are  they  continuing  the  same  as  thej'  used  to 
be,  or  are  they  not  rather  dropping  off  ? — I  cannot  say. 

62638.  Would  you  not  desire  a  development  in  the 
medical  inspection  of  sick  poorhouses,  having  regard  to 
the  effect  that  members  of  tlie  i^oorhouse  committees 
have  no  expert  knowledge  of  hospital  administration? 
— But  then  there  is  a  resident  medical  officer,  is 
there  not? 

62639.  In  cases  no  doubt,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
poorhouse  committee  is  quite  unequal  to  administer  a 
hospital  having  regard  to  the  manifold  necessities. 
Would  not  the  Parisli  Council  require  more  expert 
assistance  than  they  now  get  ? — I  have  never,  personally. 
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been  on  a  poorhouse  committee,  but  I  should  imagine 
that  a  committee  which  manages  the  poorhouse  is 
advised  by  the  medical  officer  as  to  what  are  or  are  not 
their  medical  requirements,  because  they  cannot  know 
unless  they  have  doctors  on  that  committee. 

62640.  Take  this  point  that  comes  home  to  me, 
namely,  the  supply  of  nurses.  It  seems  to  me  that  in 
some  sick  poorhouses  that  I  have  been  at  in  the  last  ten 
days  the  supply  is  ve:y  inadequate.  Now,  if  you  had 
the  medical  inspector  going  round  more,  he  would  insist 
on  an  increase  of  nurses  ? — Is  that  not  imder  the  control 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  ?  If  their  inspectors 
consider  that  a  poorhouse  hospital  is  not  properly  staffed, 
then  they  report  on  it,  and  a  certain  amount  of  the  grant 
could  be  stopped. 

62641.  But,  as  I  understand  it,  there  is  no  visiting 
medical  inspector  in  the  Scottish  Local  Government 
Board.  The  inspection  is  done  by  laymen  ?  —  That 
is  so. 

62642.  You  would  agree  with  the  view  that  it  is 
desirable  ? — I  think  so.  I  thought  we  had  the  power  in 
Scotland. 

62643.  I  believe  you  have  the  power,  but  I  don't  think 
you  have  the  men  to  do  it,  having  regard  to  the  area  to 
be  covered  ? — It  woiild  be  desirable. 

62644.  Within  the  last  few  days  I  have  visited  some 
poorhouses,  and  I  have  noticed  a  higher  level  of  ad- 
ministration reached  in  the  lunatic  wards  than  in  the 
body  of  the  house.  Am  I  justified  in  concluding  that 
this  higher  level  of  administration  is  the  result  of  the 
dual  inspection  which  now  exists  ? — I  am  afraid  that  is 
a  question  I  cannot  answer,  because  when  I  was  in  the 
Local  Government  Board  I  had  never  any  inspection  of 
poorhouses  in  my  branch  of  work. 

62645.  Since  you  became  chairman  of  the  Parish 
Council,  you  wiU  have  been  in  your  poorhouse  ? — I  only 
visit  our  poorhouse  periodically. 

Inequit}'  of  62646.  (Mr  Loch.)  You  said  something  about  the 
medical  relief  gi-ants  in  aid,  and  you  criticised  the  equity  of  the 
grants.  medical  grants.    Do  you  think  it  worth  while  to  keep 

up  the  grant  system  ? — I  am  afi-aid,  now  we  have  begim 
the  grant  system  we  can  hardly  stop  it.  If  we  had 
never  had  grants  at  all,  then  it  would  be  a  different 
matter. 

62647.  If  a  scheme  of  taxation  like  that  suggested  by 
Lord  Balfour  came  in,  would  it  be  necessary  still  to 
preserve  the  grants ;  that  would  be  an  adjustment 
scheme  which  woidd  include  the  whole  amount? — Yes, 
it  would  include  the  whole  thing,  of  course.  I  don't 
hold  altogether  with  the  doing  away  of  each  individual 
locality  bearing  its  own  share  of  the  burden,  because  if 
you  once  do  away  with  that,  I  am  afraid  that  localities 
would  be  very  apt  to  run  into  extravagance. 

6264S.  You  are  afraid  that  Lord  Balfour's  scheme 
would  turn  out  to  be  a  kind  of  subsidy  scheme  which 
would  i;ndermine  independence?  —  It  might,  without 
veiy  careful  inspection. 

62649.  You  know  the  poor  districts  so  well  that  you 
could  say  wliether  if  more  now  came  into  a  parish  than 
is  got  under  the  medical  grants,  it  would  be  looked  on 
as  a  thing  they  could  spend  more  easily  because  someone 
else  paid  for  it? — No.  Our  poor  rate  in  my  parish  is 
2s.  6(1.  in  the  £.  Now  tliat  is  pretty  heavy,  and  our 
ratepavers  would  be  verj'  glad  to  see  it  at  2s.  4d.  instead 
of  2s.  6d. 

62650.  The  effect  would  be  rather  to  cut  down  the 
rate,  and  use  tins  as  a  substitution  for  part  of  it  ? — We  do 
have  to  be  efficient  as  it  is,  and  if  we  get  anything 
more,  we  have  to  rate  ourselves. 

62651.  It  would  be  more  or  less  a  leap  in  the  dark 
whether  they  would  use  the  money  from  the  rates  or 
Wduld  get  rather  lax  in  their  administration? — I  don't 
think  they  wiiuld  be  lax  in  their  administration,  because 
the  better  they  could  administer  the  more  they  could 
save. 

62652.  But  where  there  is  a  comparatively  high 
assessable  value,  it  does  not  ayipear  that  the  im])ulse  to 
economy  is  very  great,  nor  do  tlie  grants  in  aid  do  any- 
thing but  rather  weaken  it?— Is  that  the  case  in  tlie  big 
towns  ? 


62653.  With  a  high  assessable  value,  I  think  one  may  Inequity  of 
say  that  there  is  a  great  temptation  to  spend  heavily,  medical  reli( 
and  you  would  have  the  fruits  of  it  placed  at  your  grants, 
disposal  by  this  plan  ? — Yes. 

62654.  I  agree  with  what  you  lay  down  as  a  principle, 
viz.,  the  local  management  and  independence.  I  was 
tiying  to  see  whether  Lord  Balfour's  system  would  have 
other  elements  in  it  rather  than  the  grant  system  which 
would  justify  it  against  grants  ? — We  have  now  got  so 
into  the  way  of  grants,  and  grants  give  the  central 
authority  more  excuse  for  supervision,  that  I  should  be 
sorry  to  see  them  done  away  with  altogether.  I  would 
put  it  no  further  than  that. 

62655.  With  regard  to  the  charge  of  inequity  in  con- 
nection with  the  present  grants,  what  would  yom-  positive 
suggestion  be  as  to  a  remodelling  of  the  system  ? — As  I 
worked  it  out  originally,  it  was  in  this  way,  that  the 
medical  relief  grant  should  be  allocated  one-half  in 
proportion  to  the  proper  number  of  paupers  per  1,000, 
and  inversety  to  the  area  of  the  ground  that  these  paupers 
were  scattered  over. 

62656.  You  take  a  standard  of  pauperism,  and  if  it 
exceeds  that,  then  your  grant  is  less  ? — I  should  say  that 
the  Local  Government  Board  should  say  that  there  are 
certain  districts  in  Scotland  in  which,  if  they  are  pro- 
perly administered,  the  jDroportion  of  pauperism  should 
be  2  per  cent,  and  up  to  4  per  cent., — that  would  be 
under  proper  management  and  careful  supei-vision.  You 
could  take  that,  and  then  discover  the  proper  number  of 
paupers  that  there  should  be  upon  any  area  or  any 
parish,  and  the  number  of  paupers  that  there  are  forms 
the  claim  upon  the  one-half  of  the  grant,  and  then  take 
the  area  over  which  they  are  spread,  so  as  to  cover  the 
difficulty  of  conveying  the  relief  to  them. 

62657.  You  take  the  standai-d  of  general  administra- 
tion as  your  basis  ? — Yes. 

62658.  That  is  quite  unlike  what  is  done  just  now, 
which  is  a  question  of  how  much  you  spend  on  medical 
I'elief  that  gives  you  the  claim  for  the  grant? — Yes, 
irrespective  of  the  number  of  [xiupers  that  you  have,  or 
anything  else. 

62659.  You  think  we  are  sufficient^  well  advised  as 
to  the  amount  of  pauperism  we  might  expect  and  so  on, 
so  as  to  take  the  jiaupei-ism  standard  as  the  basis  for  the 
administration  grant? — Yes,  I  think  so.  I  think  the 
Local  Government  Board  know  quite  well  about  that. 

62660.  Take  a  place  like  Glasgow.  There  might  be  a 
veiy  great  reduction  in  the  number  of  paupers — the 
system  might  be  made  very  stiff,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  administration  qua  the  results  in  jiarticular  cases 
might  be  veiy  doubtful.  You  might,  for  instance,  find 
the  people  who  ought  to  be  carefully  relieved  were 
hardly  relieved  at  all,  or  were  rejected  on  grounds  which 
you  might  say  were  not  sufficient.  You  might  have  a 
low  pauperism,  and  yet  it  might  be  a  pauperism  that 
should  be  higher  or  different  ?— Yes,  but  T  don't  think 
that  could  occur  for  veiy  long.  If  people  don't  get 
relief  they  have  a  right  to  appeal,  and  the  central 
authority  would  very  soon  discover  if  people  in  any 
particular  parish  were  not  getting  the  relief  which  they 
were  entitled  to  get  under  the  law  ;  and,  per  contra,  the 
central  autliority  have  the  means  at  their  disposal  to 
ascertain  whether  the  pauperism  is  going  up  too  much 
owing  to  liberal  administration. 

626G1.  I'ractically,  you  have  in  Scotland  an  aid  to 
using  pauperism  as  the  standard, — you  have  the  appeal  ? 
— Yes. 

62662.  (Mr  Booth.)  The  standard  is  one  that  would  be 
laid  down  entirely  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and 
not  based  on  the  number  of  paupers  that  do  exist ;  it 
would  be  based  on  what  would  be  a  reasonable  degree  of 
[lauperism  for  that  locality? — Yes. 

62()6.S.  (Mr  Loch.)  Suppose  pauperism  went  down, 
tiien  it  might  go  down  under  conditions  that  were  not 
altogether  satisfactory. 

62664.  (Mr  Booth.)  But  that  would  not  affect  the 
allocation.  It  depends  on  a  standard  of  anticipated 
pau]ierism  under  the  best  advice  that  the  Ix)cal  Govern- 
ment Board  can  secure  as  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
place? — Yes,  ray  opinion  is  that  the  I^cal  Government 
Board  are  fully  aware  of  what,  with  properly  administered 
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[nequity  of     Poor  Law,  the  percentage  of  pauperism  should  be  in 

nedical  relief  Glasgow  or  in  Dundee,  or  in  any  countiy  parish. 

^ants.  62665.  (Mr  Loch.)  You  would  readjust  your  standard 

from  year  to  year  ? — That  would  be  veiy  troublesome  ;  I 

would  do  it  perhaps  every  five  years. 

62666.  (Mr  Booth.)  The  readjustment  is  not  based 
upon  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  but  upon  the 
industrial  and  other  conditions  which  make  pauperism 
necessary  or  unnecessaiy  in  that  place? — The  central 
authority  would  have  to  consider  at  the  end  of  eveiy 
five  years  whether  the  circumstances  in  a  particular 
locality  had  so  changed  since  they  last  fixed  what  they 
considered  the  proper  percentage  of  pauperism,  as  to 
cause  them  to  make  any  change. 

62667.  And  those  conditions  are  industrial? — They 
might  come  from  other  causes. 

62668.  But  it  is  not  based  on  the  amount  of  Poor  Law 
relief  given  ? — No. 

62669.  (Mr  Loch.)  There  would  also  be  this  qualifica- 
tion :  you  might  find  in  Edinburgh,  under  conditions 
that  have  been  discussed  to-day,  that  pauperism  went 
down  consistently,  and  that  would  bring  a  lower  level  of 
pauperism  as  your  standard  ;  that  is  to  say,  other  elements 
come  into  the  question,  the  authorities  have  done  their 
work  better  and  so  on,  and  the  pauperism,  apart  from 
the  industrial  conditions,  would  sink  ? — It  might. 


62670.  We  know  that  on  the  whole,  since  1872  or  Sir  Kenneth 
1873,  we  have  had  a  constant  fall  in  pauperism,  generally  Mackenzie, 
speaking,  throughout  Scotland  as  well  as  England.  You 

might  find  that  we  should  go  one  step  further,  and  you  -^^  j^n^  jgg; 
might  get  to  1  per  cent,  even  ? — Yes,  but  I  think  that  is  — — 
hardlv  my  point.    If  pauperism,  through  the  action  of  Inequity  of 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society  or  anything  of  that  ^"^^^^^ 
kind,  became  reduced  so  veiy  much,  it  would  not  alter  ^"^^^ 
tlie  knowledge  of  the  central  body.    They  would  be  full 
aware  of  the  cause  of  that  reduction  of  pauperism,  and 
that  would  not  prevent  them  from  forming  a  lair  estimate 
of  what  the  percentage  of  pauperism  in  that  particular 
district  should  be. 

62671.  Only  this,  the  less  the  percentage  of  pauperism 
roughly,  the  greater  the  grant,  because  you  take  pauper- 
ism as  your  standard  ?— I  take  it  for  one-half  of  the 
grant. 

62672.  (Mr  Booth.)  But  not  actual  ixuperism  ? — No. 

62673.  But  tlie  degree  of  pauperism  that  is  reason- 
able ?— That  the  central  authority  thinks  it  is  right 
and  proper  there  should  be  under  the  existing  Poor 
Law. 

62674.  And  according  to  that  proportion  the  half  of 
the  grant  is  allocated  ?— Yes,  that  is  hew  I  work  it 
out. 


Ex-Bailie  Anderson,  called  and  examined. 


'  62675.  (Mr  Booth.)  You  are  a  member  of  the  Inveresk 
Parish  Council? — Yes. 

62676.  The  statement  which  you  have  prepared  in 
regard  to  Poor  Law  administration  will  be  taken  by  us 
as  your  evidence-in-chief  ? — Very  well. 


(The  witness  handed  in  the  following  statement.) 

1.  I  was  a  Councillor  of  the  burgh  of  Musselburgh  from 
November  1897  till  March  1906,  when  I  resigned,  and 
a  Parish  Councillor  of  Inveresk  parish  since  November 
1898.    I  am  a  solicitor  by  profession. 
Social  and  2.  The   Social  and  Industrial   Conditions  in  Inveresk 

industiial  Parish. — Within  the  last  few  years  the  social  conditions 
conditions  in  have  changed  very  considerably,  and  the  large  number  of 
Inveresk  inhabitants  of  the  j)arisli  are  now  miners  and  workers.  In 
pai'ish.  the  parish  there  are  pits  at  Carberry,  Wallyford,  and 

Olivebank,  and  just  on  the  borders  at  Niddrie  and 
Prestongrange.  There  are  also  in  the  parish  Messrs 
Cowan's  paj^er-mill,  Messrs  Stewart's  net-factory,  Messrs 
Brunton's  wire-works,  and  other  smaller  works.  The  wages 
earned  are  good,  but  many  of  the  workers,  especially 
miners,  are  improvident.  The  parish  includes  the  burgh 
of  Musselburgh,  where  the  workers  practically  all  reside. 
The  population  is  increasing  rapidly,  having  increased 
from  about  11,700  to  17,400  in  the  last  ten  years. 

Metliod  of  3.  The  Method  of  Administering  Relief  in  the  Parish. — 

adniinisterinf;  There  is  no  peculiarity  in  administering  Poor  Law.  So 
relief.  far  as  possible  outdoor  relief  is  given,  as  being  more 

economical  than  relief  in  pooihouse. 

Respective  4.  The  respective  Merits  of  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Relief. — 

merits  of  So  far  as  possible,  the  latter  has  been  found  i^referable.  It 
in-  and  out-  is  less  costly,  it  does  not  carry  the  same  stigma  to  the 
door  relief.      recipients,  and  it  does  not  interfere  with  family  relations. 

Even  in  the  case  of  children  and  single  persons,  endeavours 
are  made  to  get  some  relative  to  take  charge,  rather  than 
send  them  to  p  iorhouse  or  board  out  with  strangers. 

Classes  of  5.  Classes  of  Persons  applying  for  Relief. — Three-fourths 

persons  of  the  applicants  are  tramps.    This  is  no  doubt  owing 

applying  for  to  Musselburgh  being  on  the  high  road  between  England 
relief.  and    Scotland.     These   are   treated   in   the  poorhouse, 

and  occasionally  in  a  local  lodging-hou.bC.  The  other 
applicants  are  old  persons  and  persons  rendered  unable 
to  work  from  illness  or  accident. 

Causes  of  ^-  Causes  of  Pauperism. — These  are  largely  drink  and 

pauperism.  gambling  (horse  and  dog  racing).  People,  too,  seem  to  be 
losing  self-respect,  and  in  many  cases  a2:)pear  to  regard 
payment  of  poor-rates  for  years  as  entitling  them  to  relief 
on  the  slightest  pretext.  In  many  cases  natural  affection 
is  entirely  wanting,  and  children  think  it  a  burden  and 
hardship  to  be  asked  to  support  their  parents,  even  when 


well  able  to  do  so,  and,  conversely,  parents  do  not  care  to 
support  their  children. 

7.  The  Class  of  Persons  seeking  Election  as  Parish 
Councillors. — There  is  difficulty  in  getting  persons  to  take 
office  at  all.  The  tendency  is  for  men  in  better  positions 
to  hold  back,  and  for  representatives  of  the  working- 
classes  to  come  forward. 

8.  The  Expediency  and  Probable  Effect  of  gicing  Able- 
bodied  Persons  a  Claim  to  Parochial  Relief. — There  seems 
no  reason  for  not  giving  relief  to  able-bodied  persons  who 
are  destitute.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  experience  shows  that 
if  such  persons  continue  in  a  state  of  destitution  they  soon 
become,  through  starvation  and  illness,  proper  subjects  for 
relief.  It  seems  little  short  of  cruelty  to  refuse  relief, 
knowing  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  till  the  person 
becomes  chargeable,  and  that  to  an  extent  which  might 
have  been  obviated  by  timely  relief. 

9.  The  Suitability  of  the  existing  Areas  for  the  purpose  of 
administering  Relief.  —  So  far  as  administering  relief  goes, 
the  present  areas  seem  to  be  unobjectionable,  if  large.  But 
so  far  as  other  administration  goes,  there  seems  room  for 
improvement.  An  example  of  this  may  be  seen  in  burghal 
administration.  Instead  of  having  several  piublic  authorities 
as  at  present,  it  is  suggested  that  there  should  be  only  one, 
and  that  with  that  oljject  each  burgh  should  for  Poor  Law 
purposes  be  made  a  separate  ]iarisli,  and  the  jiowers  and 
duties  of  Parish  Councils  transferred  to  Town  Councils  or 
Police  Commissioners.  In  cases  where  there  are  interests 
joint  to  the  landward  and  burghal  parts  of  an  existing 
parish,  such  interests  could,  if  necessarj',  be  looked  after 
by  a  joint  committee  of  representatives  from  each  body, 
in  a  similar  manner  as  is  at  present  done  in  the  case  of 
combination  poorhouses.  By  uniting  the  duties  as  suggested 
the  management  charges  would  be  much  more  economic  ;  in 
rate  collection  alone  there  could  be  a  large  saving.  Over 
and  above  this,  expenditure  in  other  directions  could  be 
obviated.  An  instance  of  apparently  useless  expenditure 
may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  Edinburgh  Town 
Council  having  at  large  e.xpense  formed  a  long  road  as  an 
access  to  their  Infectious  Disease  Hospital  alongside  of  the 
then  existing  access  to  Craiglockhart  Poorhouse,  while  the 
one  road  might  very  well  have  served  both. 

Reforms  in  the  Law  or  Practice  suggested  by  experience. 
Attention  is  drawn  to  the  following,  viz. — 

10.  Disqualification  of  Parish  Councillors. — No  person 
should  be  allowed  to  act  as  a  Pari>h  Councillor,  or  on  any 
Trust  connected  therewith,  whose  relatives  for  whose  support 
he  is  liable  are  in  receipt  of  parnchial  relief,  or  in  receipt 
of  assistance  from  any  trust  funds.  The  words  "  share  or 
interest"  in  sect.  20  of  the  Local  Government  (Scotland) 
Act  1894,  57  and  58  Vict.  c<ip.  58,  should  be  defined,  e.g.  a 
director  of  a  company  mentioned  in  subsection  (2)  should  be 
disqualified. 
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11.  Assessments. — Under  sect.  34  of  the  Poor  Law  Act  of 
1845  assessments  are  raised  half  from  owners  and  half  from 
occupiers.  Owing  to  unlet  property,  tlie  occupiers'  rate  is 
always  higher  than  the  owners'.  The  assessments  are  levied 
on  the  annual  value  of  property  as  defined  by  sect.  37. 
Under  the  present  mode  a  somewhat  elaborate  system  of  de- 
ductions prevails  (in  Inveresk — houses  10  per  cent.  ;  lands 
5  per  cent.  ;  mills,  mines,  quarries  20  per  cent.  ;  and  railways, 
35  per  cent.)  ;  there  is  also  a  deduction  of  three-eighths  in 
respect  of  land  under  the  Agricultural  Rates  (Scotland)  Act 
1896.  It  is  suggested  that  all  rates  should  be  levied  on  the 
same  basis,  and  that  where  an  assessment  is  imposed  on  both 
owners  and  occupiers  the  rate  per  pound  on  each  should 
be  of  the  same  amount,  and  that  it  should  be  levied  upon 
the  gross  rentals,  as  in  the  case  of  assessments  under  the 
Burgh  Police  (Scotland)  Act  1892  (see  Part  V.  sect.  340, 
etc.),  under  which  there  are  few  deductions  {i.e.  only  small 
houses  and  land).  At  pieseut  the  warrant  obtained  under 
.sect.  88  of  the  Poor  Law  Act  1845  for  recovery  of  assess- 
ments does  not  empower  the  collector  to  arrest  wages,  as  is 
the  case  under  sect.  353  of  the  Burgh  Police  Act  of  1892. 
This  is  found  to  be  a  great  hardship  in  collecting  poor-rates, 
as  frequently  the  effects  in  houses  are  worthless,  while  the 
tenant  maj'  be  in  receipt  of  a  good  wage.  It  is  also 
suggested  that  it  is  an  inconvenience  that  taxes  should  be 
payable  to  different  authorities,  e.g.  police,  etc.  rates  to  the 
police  collector,  and  poor,  etc.  rates  to  the  parish  inspector  in 
burghs,  and  county  rates  to  the  county  collector,  and  poor, 
etc.  rates  to  the  parish  collector,  and  it  is  suggested  that  there 
should  in  each  district  be  the  one  rating  authority. 

12.  Refresentation  on  District  Lunacy  Boards. — At  present 
Parish  Councils  have  little  or  no  direct  representation  on 
District  Lunacy  Boards.  It  is  higlily  desirable  that  they 
should  be  strongly  represented  on  these  Boards,  seeing  that 
throughout  Scotland  they  contribute  ujjwards  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  revenue,  and  should  have  a  voice  in  the 
management  of  these  institutions. 

13.  Government  A^idit. — The  general  opinion  among 
Parish  Councils  is  that  an  auditor  should  be  appointed 
and  paid  by  Government,  with  chambers  in  some  of  the 
hirger  cities,  such  as  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  According 
to  a  handbook*  on  Parish  Council  accounting  and 
auditing,  a  sum  approaching  £8,000  is  spent  annually  by 
Parish  Councils  in  Scotland  in  connection  with  audits. 

14.  Orphanages. — When  an  orphanage  is  established  in 
any  particular  parish  a  very  heavy  burden  is  liable  to  be 
imposed  on  the  rates.  In  Inveresk  there  are  three  such 
institutions.  From  one  of  them  the  jiarish  has  had  to 
support  two  lunatic  girls  who  had  no  connection  with  the 
parish  except  that  they  had  acquired  a  residential 
settlement.  It  is  suggested  that  residence  in  a  Home 
should  be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  residence  in  any 
asylum,  and  no  settlement  acquired  in  .  consequence. 
Parishes,  while  looking  with  unfriendly  eyes  on  such 
institutions  in  their  midst,  have  no  power  to  prevent  their 
being  established. 

15.  Removal  of  Paupers  from  England  and  Ireland  to 
Scotland. — It  is  suggested  that  paupers  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom  should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as 
paupers  in  difl'erent  parishes  in  Scotland,  viz.  that  the 
relief  afforded  should  be  recoverable  by  the  relieving  parish 
from  the  parish  of  chargeability, — the  parish  of  charge- 
ability  having  the  right  to  require  the  pauper  to  be  sent  to 
their  parish  at  their  own  cost.  In  any  case,  Scotch 
parishes  should  have  restored  to  them  the  right  of  appeal 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  against  removals  from 
England  and  Ireland,  which  under  8  and  9  Vict.  cap.  117, 
sect.  6,  they  possessed  until  the  passing  of  24  and  25  Vict, 
cap.  76,  sect.  7.  Under  61  and  62  Vict.  cap.  21,  sect.  5  (2), 
there  is  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
against  removals  from  Scotland. 

Cafes.— Ann  A.  ]).,  West  Derby  Union,  Liverpool, 
sent  to  Inveresk  ;  Robert  C,  St  Marylebcne, 
London,  sent  to  Inveiesk. 

16.  Poor  Law  Settlement  Disputes. — The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  should  have  power  to  decide  all  Poor  Law 
settlement  disputes  which  cannot  be  otherwise  disposed  of. 
Something  like  £60,000  has  been  spent  during  the  last 
ten  years  in  the  Law  Courts  in  connection  with  disputes 
between  parishes  as  to  the  settlement  of  paupers.  Some 
time  ago  a  circular  was  issued  by  the  Parish  Council  of 
Cathcart  to  all  Parish  Councils  in  Scotland,  asking  their 
views  upon  the  subject.  With  only  a  few  exceptions, 
nearly  every  Parish  Council  was  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
proi)osal. 

♦  Mr  J.  T.  Maxwell  of  L.G.B.,  Edinr. 


17.  Power  to  Remove  to  Poorhouses  in  certain  cases. —  Powers  of 
Powers  should  be  given  to  remove  to  poorhouses,  in  certain  removal  for 
cases,  persons  who  require  care  and  treatment  in  a  poor-  Parish 
house  or  parish  hospital,  who  have  no  proper  lodging  or  Council, 
accommodation,  who  are  incapacitated  by  youth  or  old  age 

or  by  disease  from  contributing  in  any  way  towards  their 
own  support,  and  who  at  the  same  time  are  friendless  and 
requiring  more  than  ordinary  attention,  and  cannot  be 
maintained  and  cared  for  by  means  of  outdoor  relief. 
Power  should  also  be  given  to  confine  for  certain  periods 
vagrants  and  habitual  paupers.  In  cases  where  relatives 
are  liable  for  the  support  of  such  persons,  the  Parish 
Council  should  have  power  to  enforce  contribution. 

Cases  in  Point. — Nanny  M.,  Musselburgh.  An 
old  Irishwoman,  seventy-five  years  of^  age,  lived 
alone  in  a  garret  room,  the  rent  of  which  she  never 
paid.  The  only  means  of  light  and  ventilation  was 
a  small  skylight,  and  this  she  had  carefully  naUed 
down.  She  was  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief.  She 
took  very  ill  and  would  allow  no  one  to  come  near 
her,  barricading  the  door  to  preveiit  anyone  from 
entering.  The  house  was  in  a  most  filthy  and 
abominable  state.  The  bed  on  \vhich  she  lay  con- 
sisted of  an  old  straw  mattress,  with  some  filthy 
clothing  and  sacks  for  a  covering,  literally  crawling 
with  vermin.  The  old  body  had  a  great  aversion 
to  the  poorhouse,  and  it  was  only  after  bursting  the 
door  open  and  threatening  to  force  her  that  she 
consented  to  go.  She  recovered,  and  lived  for  some 
years.  This  is  only  one  case.  There  are  many 
others  similar. 

18.  Children  of  dissolute  Parents. — Parish  Councils  can  Children  of 
deal  with  these  only  under  Custody  of  Children's  Act,  54  dissolute 
and  55  Vict.  cap.  3  ;  Infant  Life  Protection  Act,  60  and  61  parents. 
Vict.  cap.  57  ;  Industrial  Schools  Act,  29  and  30  Vict.  cap. 

118.  Greater  powers  should  be  conferred  on  Parish  Councils, 
giving  them  power  compuLsorily  to  take  such  children, 
including  the  children  of  habitual  criminals,  from  their 
parents,  and  if  necessary  to  compel  parents  to  contribute 
to  their  support. 

Cases. — G.  children. — The  father  of  these  children 
was  a  drunken,  dissolute  man.  His  children  became 
chargeable  in  Inveresk,  and  were  boarded  out  and 
repayment  claimed  against  H.,  the  parish  of  chargea- 
bility. H.  paid  for  a  time,  but  ultimately  requested 
that  the  children  be  sent  back  to  the  father,  who 
was  willing  to  keep  them.  Inquiries  showed  that 
this  was  a  mere  expedient  to  escape  further  pay- 
ments. 

Rose  Ann  T. — This  was  a  young  and  strong 
widow,  but  of  drunken  and  dissolute  habits,  living 
in  a  one-roomed  house  with  her  family,  viz.,  John, 
aged  14^  years,  wrought  in  a  mill  and  earned  5s. 
a  week  ;  Robert,  aged  12  years,  who  had  lost  one 
of  his  legs  ;  Agnes  and  Mary,  twins,  aged  9  years, 
and  Jessie,  aged  5  years.  The  mother  did  washing 
and  cleaning  at  times,  but  the  greater  jiart  of  her 
earnings  were  spent  on  drink.  The  house  was 
filthy  and  insanitary,  and  the  three  younger  children 
sickly-looking  and  ill-nourished,  the  result  no  doubt 
of  improper  feeding  and  their  mothei-'s  drunken 
habits.  The  rent  of  this  room  was  Is.  weekly. 
The  mother  had  an  allowance  of  6?.  jjer  week  from 
the  parish,  which,  as  a  rule,  went  for  drink  before 
many  hours  in  her  possession.  This  went  on  for  a 
considerable  time,  when  the  Parish  Council  resolved 
to  withdraw  the  money  and  give  her  an  allowance 
in  kind.  Even  then  it  was  found  that  she  sold  the 
goods  to  i^rocure  drink.  It  was  ultimately  resolved 
to  board  the  three  younger  children  out,  but  great 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  the  mother  to 
consent,  and  a  good  deal  of  force  had  to  be  resorted 
to.  They  were  boarded  out  at  some  considerable 
distance,  and  their  whereabouts  was  not  made  known 
to  the  mother.  All  went  well  for  a  time,  and  the 
children  began  to  improve  every  day  under  a 
cai)able  guardian,  but,  unfortunately  for  them,  the 
mother  came  to  know  of  their  whereabouts,  and 
would  intercept  them  going  to  and  returning  from 
school,  taking  them  home  with  her  for  a  day  or  two 
at  a  time,  until  ultimately  the  guardian  was  power- 
less and  the  efforts  of  the  Parish  Council  baffled. 
This  woman,  who  still  continues  her  old  habits,  at 
last  took  the  children  home,  and  they  are  known  to 
have  suffered  in  consequence. 

Homes  Cor 

19.  Homes  for  Pauper  Children. — Parish  Councils  have  pauper 
considerable  difficulty  in  properly  boarding  out  pauper  children. 
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children.  It  is  contrary  to  custom  to  send  children  to  a 
poorhouse.  If  desirable  relatives  will  not  take  them,  they 
are  usually  boarded  out  in  the  country  if  possible,  but  in 
such  cases  they  are  frequently  away  from  proper  super- 
vision. There  are  few  homes  for  the  purpose.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  disused  warships  might  be  placed  at  suitable 
l^oints  for  the  accommodation  of  boys  at  least,  that  Parish 
Councils  should  have  power  to  send  children  to  them  for 
periods  of  years,  and  that  they  might  be  there  trained  for 
the  Navy  or  Marine,  or  learn  trades. 

20.  Reformatories  and  Industrial  Schools. — Some  altera- 
tion of  the  law  here  is  desirable.  Cases  have  been  known 
of  l)oys  committed  to  an  Industrial  School  never  having 
been  removed  on  account  of  no  school  being  willing  to 
receive  them  unless  on  a  guarantee  for  their  board,  and  the 
Authorities  at  whose  instance  the  committal  was  made  not 
being  willing  to  give  such  a  guarantee.  Such  schools 
should  either  be  State-sujiported,  or  children  sent  to  them 
by  proper  authorities  should  be  made  chargeable  to  the 
parishes  liable  for  poor  relief.  If  State-supported,  the 
danger  is  that  the  poweis  of  committal  might  be  abused. 
This  could  be  safeguarded  by  giving  power  of  committal 
only  to  Sheriffs  or  Stipendary  Magistrates. 

21.  Imyirisonment  for  Aliment. — If  a  Parish  Council 
obtains  decree  for  a  sum  expended  in  relief  to  a  pauper 
against  a  relative  who  was  bound  to  aliment  him,  they  are 
not  entitled,  if  the  debtor  does  not  pay,  to  have  him  im- 
prisoned under  sect.  4  of  the  Civil  Imprisonment  Act  1882. 
See  Teverndale  v.  Duncan,  20th  March  1883,  10  R.  852. 
In  all  cases  the  Parish  Council  should  have  the  power  to 
imprison  for  non-payment  of  aliment. 

22.  Refusal  of  Relief. — The  appeal  should  be  to  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  not  the  Sheriff. 

23.  Ascertainment  of  '  Earnings  of  Paupers  and  their 
Relatives. — When  relief  is  ai)plied  for,  it  is  all-important  to 
know  the  earnings  of  the  family  or  applicant.  At  present 
application  is  made  to  their  employers,  who  usually  take 
very  little  trouble  about  the  matter.  Employers  should  be 
bound  to  supply  accurate  information  within  a  given  time, 
under  penalty. 

24.  Phthisical  Cases. — Under  the  Circular  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  of  10th  March  1906,  Local  Authorities 
are  informed  that  pulmonary  phthisis  may  be  included  as  an 
infectious  disease  under  the  Infectious  Disease  (Notification) 
Act  1889, 52  and  53  Vict  cap.  72,  but  they  intimate  that  they 
will  not  feel  justified  in  approving  of  compulsory  notification 
unless  measures  can  be  taken  for  curative  treatment,  as  well 
as  for  prevention  of  the  sj^read  of  the  disease.  Few  Local 
Authorities  are  at  this  time  able  to  grapple  with  curative 
treatment  on  account  of  the  expense,  but  it  is  within  the 
reach  of  all  to  adopt  measures  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
disease.  To  adopt  curative  means  ma}'  entail  sending 
away  to  a  sanatorium  a  man  who  is  the  breadwinner  of  liis 
family  and  able  to  earn  a  good  wage,  and  not  only  having 
to  pay  for  him,  but  also  to  sujjport  the  family.  If  there 
were  many  such  cases  in  a  parish  the  burden  would  be 
intolerable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  disease  is  most  infec- 
tious in  its  latter  stages,  when  the  patient  is  practically 
unable  to  work,  and  likely  to  be  in  receipt  of  parochial 
relief.  It  is  suggested  that  Local  Authorities  should  have 
power  to  deal  with  those  cases.  There  is  at  present  on  the 
roll  of  Inveresk  parish  no  fewer  than  six  cases ;  two  of 
these  are  married  men  with  young  families,  living  in  one- 
roomed  houses.  This  is  not  only  a  true  but  a  common 
instance  of  a  consumptive  house.  Perhaps  no  immediate 
evil  results  to  mother  and  children  can  be  observed,  but 
after  years  the  seed  that  has  been  sown  springs  up  and 
bears  abundant  fruit.  One  of  the  cases  may  be  referred 
to,  that  of  a  married  man  (A.'s  case).  The  father  was  34 
years  of  age  and  the  mother  36,  living  in  a  one-roomed 
house,  low  ceiling,  and  window  looking  into  a  dismal  back 
court.  The  property  was  old  and  the  plaster-work 
beginning  to  decaJ^  The  room  was  always  hot  and  stifling, 
and  they  ■would  not  jDut  down  the  window,  as  they  were 
"frightened  for  a  draught."  The  same  thing  was  to  be 
found  on  every  visit ;  both  window  and  door  closed,  and 
the  room  full  of  impurities.  Not  coming  under  the  Act 
cf  1889,  the  Parisii  Council  had  no  power  to  enforce  the 
man's  removal,  though  he  was  undoubtedly  a  source  of 
danger  to  the  family.  After  great  jDersuasion  the  Parish 
Council  ultimately  got  the  man  boarded  in  the  country  at 
10s.  a  week,  allowing  the  wife  and  family  12s  He,  how- 
ever, did  not  like  the  country,  and  returned  home  again, 
where  he  died. 

Even  under  the  Notification  of  Disease  Act  and  the 
Public  Health  Act  the  Local  Authority  would  have  had  only 
power  to  remove  the  man.  In  some  cases  it  might  be  better 
to  remove  the  famil}-,  and  the  Authority  should  have  power 


to  do  either,  as  in  the  circumstances  seems  most  expedient.  Ex-Bailie 
There  should  be  power  to  condemn  insanitary  houses  more  Anderson. 

freely.   

UJunel907. 

CHARITIES  AND  VOLUNTARY  EFFORT. 

An  Account  of  the  Operations  and  Effects  of 
Charities  in  Neighbourhood. 

25.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Parish  Trusts  : —  Local  charities 

(a)  Mrs  Bridge's  Bequest.— C&intal  £1,500.  For  of  Inveresk 
payment  of  annuities  of  not  less  than  £5  and  not  parish, 
more  than  £10  out  of  the  annual  income  to  certain 
women  not  under  55  years  of  age,  preference  being 
given  to  those  who  have  seen  better  days  and  resided 
in  the  parish  for  ten  years.  Trustees— the  Provost, 
Magistrates,  and  Town  Clerk. 

(6)  Dr  Bruc^s  i^^MrttZ.— Capital  £2,000,  invested  in 
consols.  The  interest  to  be  applied  to  the  relief  of 
the  poor  in  the  to^\-n.  Trustees— the  Provost, 
Senior  Magistrate,  and  Minister  of  the  Parish  of 
Inveresk. 

(c)  Mrs  Maclcod's  Bequest.—Fov  applying  the 
annual  income  arising  from  the  residue  of  her  estate 
to  the  support  of  an  industrial  school  for  boys  and 
girls,  the  children  of  destitute  or  dissipated  parents. 
Trustees— the  Provost,  Magistrates,  and  Minister  of 
Free  and  U.P.  Churches. 

(d)  The  Lady  Milne  i^'wwd —Capital  £500.  The 
interest  to  be  used  to  continue  Lady  Milne's 
charities  in  the  parish.  Trustees— the  Provost  and 
the  two  Senior  Magistrates. 

(e)  Mrs  Laurie's  Fund.— CaTpital  £2,200.  For 
applying  the  free  interest  equally  among  the  poor 
persons,  resident  in  the  parish  of  Inveresk  and 
North  Esk,  not  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief,  and 
being  members  of  some  Christian  congregation  in 
either  of  said  parishes.  Trustees— Mr  A.  D.  M, 
Black,  Dr  Scott,  and  Messrs  John  and  Robert 
Ramsay. 

(/)  Mr  M'Kelvie's  J'lmd- Capital  £700.  For 
applying  the  proceeds  for  behoof  of  the  poor  passing 
through  the  town  of  Musselburgh.  Trustees — 
Provost,  Magistrates,  and  Town  Council. 

{g)  Dr  Brown's  ^rus^.— Capital  £4,700.  Interest 
to  be  applied  towards  providing  weekly  a  2  lb. 
loaf  to  the  oldest  fifty  paupers  on  the  roll,  as  also- 
5  cwt.  of  coals  and  3|  yards  of  new  flannel  in  the 
middle  of  December,  with  2s.  6d.  for  each  on  New 
Year's  Day.  Trustees— Provost  Keir,  Rev.  J.  Sharp, 
Dr  Scott,  Mr  Whitelaw,  and  Mr  Kemp. 

(h)  Hastie's  Fund.— iinm  £1,400.  To  lend  out 
the  residue  of  Geo.  Hastie's  estate  to  tradesmen, 
etc.  in  the  parish,  preference  being  given  to  young 
men  beginning  business.  Trustees — Kirk-Sessions 
of  the  Established  and  Bridge  Street  U.P.  Churches. 

(i)  Hay  Fund. — Left  by  gentleman  in  India  to- 
provide  an  Orphanage  in  Musselburgh  and  Tranent.- 
Fund  settled  by  Court.  Trustees — Provosts  of 
Musselburgh  and  Tranent,  and  Ministers  of  Parishes 
of  Inveresk,  North  Esk,  and  Tranent. 

(j)  Cars^s  Trust. — For  supplying  coals  to  poor. 
Trustees  are  private  individuals. 

(It)  Caird's  Trust. — £500.  The  income  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  poor  and  deserving  fishermen,  or 
willows  of  fishermen,  in  parish  of  North  Esk,  as 
Kirk  Session  think  fit. 

26.  Taking  the  funds  (exclusive  of  those  marked  (c),  {h\ 
(i),  and  {j) )  as  above  at  £11,600  and  interest  at  4  per  cent., 
the  yearly  sum  expended  by  above  amounts  to  £464. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are — 
Various  church  charities. 
Soup  kitchen,  managed  privately. 
Supply  of  coals  to  the  poor,  collected  for  and 
distributed  by  Town  Council. 

Relief  of  rates  on  ground  of  jDoverty  by  Town  Council  Effect  of 
and  Parish  Council,  about  £150  by  former  and  £50  by  charity  on 
latter.  "  pauperism. 

27.  There  is  great  room  for  reform  in  controlling  both 
the  objects  and  administration  of  local  charities.  Persons, 
who  without  doubt  are  well-intentioned,  but  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  poor  or  of  the  probable  effects  of  their 
bequests,  frequently  leave  money  for  so-called  charitable 
purposes,  whicn  do  not  result  in  any  practical  good  to  any- 
one, and  tend  only  to  encourage  pauperism. 

28.  M'Kelvie's  Trust  may  be  cited  as  an  example.    The  Boquest  for 
late  Mr  James  M'Kelvie,  who  resided  in  Musselburgh,  was  tramps. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE; 


E.'-  Bailie  during  his  life  frequently  applied  to  by  tramps  who  asked 
Anderson,  money  "  to  pay  for  a  night's  lodging."  At  his  death  he 
left  £700  to  the  Town  Council,  the  income  to  be  applied 
in  relieving  the  poor  passing  througli  the  town.  The 
Council  foolishly  accepted  the  beque.st,  and  as  a  result  the 
town  became  a  sort  of  tramps'  paradise, — tramps  from  all 
quarters  making  a  point  of  passing  through  tlie  town  for 
the  sake  of  the  few  pence  they  got.  The  money  was 
invested  in  deposits  in  some  of  the  Australian  banks  ;  and 
as  there  liave  been  no  dividends,  the  bequest  has  for  some 
years  been  a  dead  letter. 

29.  As  regards  admini.stration,  it  too  frequently  happens 
that  the  trustees  tor  these  charities  are  jjublic  men,  for 
examijle  the  magiftra'es  of  a  town,  or  the  minister  and 
session  of  a  church.  The  time  of  these  men  is  usually 
too  busily  occujiied  to  permit  of  their  devoting  more  than 
a  few  minutes  to  the  business  of  the  charities  for  wliich 
they  are  tru.stees.  They  have  no  interest  in  the  matter, 
or  very  little  ;  their  doings  do  not  appear  in  public,  and  so 
they  are  not  subject  to  the  stimulus  of  public  opinion  ; 
they  are  jiractically  not  accountable  tn  anyone.  The  whi'le 
management  is  usually  left  to  some  official,  as  much  occupied 
and  with  as  little  interest  as  themselves.  The  result  is 
that,  without  any  such  intention  on  the  part  of  the  trustees, 
the  objects  of  tlie  bequest  are  defeated,  or  largely  so.  In 
cases  where  the  fluids  distributed  are  considerable  and  the 
beneficiaries  numerous,  there  is  no  projjer  investigation 
into  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  and  it  usually  hapj^ens 
that  once  a  name  gets  on  the  list  of  beneficiaries,  it  remains 
till  death,  however  undeserving  the  person  may  be,  and 
however  many  more  deserving  applicants  may  have  come 
forward.  In  the  case  of  annuities,  the  trustees  have  fre- 
quently no  intimation  of  the  lapsing  of  an  annuity  until 
the  meeting  at  which  it  is  again  given  out,  when  it  is 
probably  given  to  a  person  whose  name  is  brought  forward 
by  one  trustee,  and  who  may  or  may  not  be  the  most 
deserving  jjerson  desirous  of  obtaining  it  had  the  vacancy 
in  the  list  been  known. 

30.  A  favourite  form  of  distributing  funds  left  for  the 
poor  is  in  small  sums  ;  for  example,  Dr  Bruce's  fund,  the 
interest  whereof  amounts  to  over  £60,  is  yearly  distributed 
in  small  doles  to  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  in  sums 
ranging  from  £1  to  5s.  At  one  time  the  sums  were 
smaller,  and  persons  have  been  known  to  come  out  of  the 
poorhouse,  draw  their  allowance,  spend  it  on  drink,  and  go 
back  to  the  poorhouse  the  same  night.  In  connection  with 
this  fund,  it  was  once  remarked  by  a  local  wit  that  the 
trustees  had  fixed  the  allowance  at  the  price  of  a  bottle 
of  whisky.  In  addition  to  the  public  distribution  of  funds, 
each  of  the  trustees  gets  £3  to  distribute  as  he  sees  fit,  and 
of  which  he  gives  no  account.  One  cannot  helji  thinking 
that  personal  vanity  plays  a  part  in  this  distribution,  as 
no  doubt  some  public  men  enjoy  the  respectful  recognition 
accorded  to  them  by  those  who  benefit  by  the  distribution. 

31.  As  an  example  of  persons  whose  position  ajipears 
not  to  justify  them  participating  in  charities,  the  following 
may  be  cited  from  Carse's  Trust  for  supplying  coals  to  the 
poor.  From  it  a  ton  of  coals  was  given  to  persons  living 
in  houses  of  the  following  rents,  viz.— £16,  £38,  £20,  and 
£27.  One  of  the  trustees,  who  are  all  })rivate  persons, 
subsequently  objected,  and  the  names  of  above  were  struck 
off. 

32.  From  the  foregoing  list  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
money  distributed  each  year  in  Inveresk  in  charity 
amounts  to  not  less  than  £500.  When  this  sum  is  com- 
pared with  the  total  amount  spent  in  the  parish  on  outdoor 
poor,  viz.  about  £1,4(K)  a  year,  it  will  be  seen  how  luucli 
good  these  funds  might,  with  proper  management,  be  made 
to  do.  It  is  maintained  that  tlie  greater  part  of  this  £500 
does  no  actual  ^ood.    It  cannot  be  said  that  a  dole  of  5s. 


Abuse  of 
charities. 


or  even  £1  a  year  in  any  way  eflectively  relieves  necessities. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  annuities  do  a  great  amount  of 
good,  but  the  doles  do  not. 

33.  The  argument  generallv  used  is  that  these  charities 
are  not  intended  to  relieve  tlie  rates.  This  is  believed  to 
be  entirely  fallacious.  It  is  believed  rather  that  the 
charities  are  intended  to  prevent  respectable  poor  people 
from  suffering  the  humiliation  of  having  to  apply  lor 
parochial  relief,  whether  as  a  means  of  entire  support  or  in 
supplement  to  a  small  and  insufficient  income. 

34.  Another  great  olijection  to  the  present  administra- 
tion of  the  various  different  funds  is  that  the  one  body  of 
f.rustces  have  no  means  <  f  knowing  what  another  is  doing. 
A  person  found  to  be  undeserving  by  one  body  may  con- 
tinue to  receive  charity  from  another,  or  may  even  be 
concurrently  almitled  to  participation  in  the  other  charily 
for  the  first  time. 


Charities  to 
be  placed 
under  super- 
vision of 
Local  Govern- 
ment Board. 


Effect  on  re^ 
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35.  A  few  years  ago  I  made  an  attempt  to  organise  the 
different  charities  in  the  parish,  and  to  institute  a  central 
body  of  representatives  which,  while  not  interfering  witli 
the  management  of  the  ditt'erent  trusts,  would  afford  means 
for  obtaining  information  as  to  the  circumstances  of  poor 
persons,  and  the  sums  they  were  obtaining  from  any 
charity  or  from  the  parish.  The  meeting  to  consider  the 
matter  was  largely  attended,  and  was  practically  unani- 
mous in  approving  of  the  proposal,  but  there  was  no  real 
enthusiasm,  and  the  projoo.sal  has  become  a  dead  letter. 

36.  It  is  suggested  (1)  that  all  charities  except  persons 
distributing  their  own  money  should  be  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Local  Government  Board;  and  (2)  that 
the  Local  Government  Board  should  have  power  («) 
to  vary  the  objects  of  the  trust  where  this  appears  for 
public  advantage,  and  (6)  to  formulate  schemes  for  the 
direction  of  trustees  in  distributing  such  trust  funds.  At 
present  the  object  of  a  trust  can  be  varied  only  on 
apjilication  to  the  Court  of  Session.  Such  an  application 
is  costly,  and,  moreover,  the  Courts  are  very  chary  of 
interfering  with  the  trustei-'s  exjjressed  wishes,  unless  in 
extreme  cases. 

37.  The  respective  Effect  on  the  Recipients  of  Charity  and 
Poor  Law  Out-relief. — All  relief,  both  voluntary  charity 
and  Poor  Law,  recpiires  to  be  very  judiciously  administered, 
otherwise  the  effect  is  to  pauperise.  It  is  noticeable  that 
when  one  person  in  a  district  obtains  relief,  others  in  similar 
circumstances  at  once  apply.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
in  regard  to  relief  of  rates  on  the  ground  of  inability  to 
pay  them.  Eelief  given  to  one  person  in  a  tenement,  for 
examjile,  usually  brings  applications  from  others  in  the 
same  tenement  who  have  probably  heard  of  the  circum- 
stance. 

38.  A  Criticism  of  Poor  Law  Methods  from  the  point  of  Quality  of 
view  of  those  engaged  in  Charitable  Work. — There  is  little  Poor  Law 
to  find  fault  with  in  Poor  Law  methods  if  judgment  is  methods, 
used.    The  greatest  trouble  experienced  is  to  ascertain 

the  position  of  the  applicants.  It  is  difficult — sometimes 
impossible — to  ascertain  the  amount  of  earnings  of  some 
persons,  such  as  those  who  keep  small  shops,  fish-hawkers, 
those  who  keep  one  or  two  lodgers,  etc.  Hence  deserving 
cases  may  be  sometimes  refused  and  the  undeserving 
relieved.    But  generally  speaking  the  system  works  well. 

39.  The  Question  of  Co-operation  between  Charity  and  the  Extent  of 
Poor  Law. — On  this  point  see  paragraphs  25  to  36.    There  co-opi  ration 
is  in  Inveresk  parish  practically  no  co-operation  between  between  Poor 
charity  and  the  Poor  Law.    The  administrators  of  charity  Law  and 

are  extremely  jealous  of  any  interference,  and  there  seems  chawty. 
little  possibility  of  co-operation  unless  it  is  enforced.  Of 
the  desirability  and  benefit  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt. 

40.  The  possibility  of  substituting  Charity  for  Outdoor  Possibility  of 
Belief. — Such  a  substitution  does  not  seem  desirable  unless  substituting 
the  charities  were  adminibtered  by  the  Parish  Council,  charity  for 
So  long  as  different  bodies  of  trusttes  continue  to  ad-  out-relief, 
minister  charities,  there  must  be  overlap])ing  on  the  one 

hand  and  inadequate  relief  on  tlie  other.    If  charities  are 

to  take  the  place  of  outdoor  relief,  then  they  would  require  " 

to  be  administered  by  one  body,  and  the  only  competent 

body,  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  seems  to  be  the  Parish 

Council.  • 

41.  Friendly,  Go-operative,  and  other  Self-help  Societies. —  Local  fiieiidly 
My  experience  in  regard  to  these  is  limited.  Speaking  gener-  and  thrift 
ally  on  the  suliject,  tliere  are  in  Musselburgh  eight  friendly  societies, 
societies,  and  of   one  or   more   the  large  majority  of 
respectable  working-men  are  members.    The  subscriptions 

are  moderate  and  the  sick  benefits  fairly  substantial — in  ^ 
some,  if  not  most  cases,  in  excess  of  the  amount  the 
subscriptions  warrant.  Tliere  is  no  wage  limit  of  members. 
There  are,  in  addition  to  sick  benefits,  funeral  allowances. 
Some  societies,  but  not  all,  have  adopted  a  graduated  scale 
of  subscriptions,  the  amount  depending  upon  the  member's 
age  at  joining — a  highly  necessary  measure.  The  manage- 
ment is  good,  being  both  economical  and  efficient. 

42.  These  societies  make  no  provision  for  old  age, 
although  it  is  the  older  members  who  benefit  most,  as  being 
most  liable   to  illness.     Under  present  conditions  the 

societies  could  not  provide  for  okl  age  pensions  uidess  they  | 
received  a  large  measure  of  State  or  other  support. 

43.  It  is  probable  that  free  medical  State  relief,  voluntary  Effect  of  Free 
hospitals,  old  age  i)ensions  and  freely  given  Poor  Law  out-  State  lueilical 
relief  would  militate  against  these  societies,  aa  rendering  relief  and 
them  less  necessary.    The  management  of  these  would  be  ueed  of  system 
much   more   cosily  than   the   management   of   friendly  of  *bstritt 
societies.  nursing. 

44.  There  is  in  Scotland  rather  a  jirejudico  against 
hospitals  from  a  sentimental  point  of  view,  sick  persons 
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preferring  to  be  nursed  in  their  own  houses.  It  would  be 
more  economical  and  in  some  ways  better  to  encourage  a 
system  of  district  nursing. 

45.  While  friendly  societies  do  undoubtedly  prevent  a 
large  number  of  persons  becoming  chargeable  as  paupers, 
they  do  not  directly  give  any  assistance  to  Parish  Councils 
in  the  way  of  relieving  them  ;  for  example,  a  pauper 
lunatic,  a  member  of  a  society,  is  maintainable  iDy  the 
parish,  while  his  sick  benefit  may  be  paid  to  his  wife.  In 
Inveresk  there  is  only  one  case  in  which  a  society  is  con- 
tributing to  the  support  of  a  pauper,  viz.  a  case  of  a  man 
suffering  from  phthisis,  who  is  boarded  out,  and  to  whose 
board  his  society  contributes  2s.  6d.  a  week,  equal  to  about 
25  per  cent,  of  the  board. 

46.  It  is  believed  that  friendly  societies  are  progressing 
even  more  rapidly  than  ten  years  ago.  The  co- operative 
store  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  working-classes  in 
the  parish.  Whether  these  stores  actually  supply  goods  at 
a  cheaper  rate — as  is  claimed — or  not,  they  act  as  a  sort  of 
savings  bank,  and  the  half-yearly  dividends  are  a  great 
factor  in  enabling  the  members  to  pay  their  rents.  To 
assist  to  pay  rents  a  "  menage  "  is  a  very  common  institu- 
tion. It  is  got  up  by  a  number  of  persons  contributing 
weekly  sunis,  which  are  divided  when  rent  time  approaches. 

62677.  (Mr  Booth.)  Your  statement  is  a  very  interest- 
ing and  full  one,  and  I  need  not  trouble  you  with  many 
questions,  but  there  are  some  points  I  should  like  to  ask 
you  about.  You  say  that  the  peculiarity  of  the  parish  of 
Inveresk,  or  at  any  rate  with  regard  to  Musselburgh,  is 
the  veiy  large  number  of  tramps,  owing  to  its  being  on 
the  highway  between  England  and  Scotland. 

62678.  What  class  of  tramps  are  these  ?  people  seeking 
work,  or  merely  people  wandering  about  without  seeking 
work  ? — Regular  tramps  who  have  no  desire  to  work. 

62679.  Do  they  make  a  kind  of  tour,  and  may  they  be 
supposed  to  pass  again  and  again  at  intervals  ? — Yes,  we 
find  the  same  men  appearing  regularly. 

62680.  So  it  is  actually  a  constant  class  tliat  moves 
away  and  returns  again? — Yes. 

62681.  Do  you  think  they  are  suitably  relieved  by  the 
Poor  Law,  or  would  you  adopt  some  other  plan  ? — So  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  we  should  like  to  see  that  class 
abolished  altogether,  but  so  far  as  things  go  at  present, 
I  think  tliey  are  quite  suitably  dealt  with.  We  don't 
take  them  up  and  send  them  to  prison  luiless  they  are  con- 
victed of  some  offence.  We  generally  give  them  some  little 
relief  that  enables  them  to  pass  on  to  some  other  place. 

62682.  Your  one  object  being  to  get  rid  of  them  ? — Yes. 

62683.  W'ould  not  some  other  treatment  than  the  Poor 
Law  possibly  tend  to  limit  or  choke  the  growth  of  tliese 
people,  and  ultimately  stamp  them  out? — Yes,  but  the 
difficulty  is  to  know  what  the  treatment  should  be. 

62684.  Have  you  any  suggestion  about  that  ? — No. 

62685.  As  regards  tire  administration  of  your  Poor 
Law,  it  is  very  largely  a  question  of  dealing  temperately 
with  tliese  people  ? — Yes. 

62686.  You  say  there  seems  to  be  a  loss  of  self-respect, 
and  that  especially  natural  affection  is  djdng.  Do  you 
attribute  that  to  any  particular  causes  ? — I  am  not  sure 
that  I  can  put  it  down  to  anything  in  particular,  except 
that  young  people  nowadays  wish  to  have  more  enjoy- 
ment than  they  did  in  the  old  days. 

62687.  Pleasure-seeking  and  sp)ort? — Yes;  and  it 
seems  to  be  thought  that  the  rates  are  intended  for  the 
support  of  all  poor  persons,  and  that  they  ought  to  be 
supported  by  the  rates  instead  of  by  relatives. 

62688.  Would  that  be  felt  equally  if  the  relief  was  less 
given  as  outdoor  relief  and  more  given  as  indoor  ? — I 
think  it  is  quite  the  same  in  both  cases. 

62689.  Would  they  be  as  willing  to  see  their  parents 
receive  relief  in  the  poorhouse  ? — I  am  afraid  that  has 
not  much  impression  on  them.  We  have  cases  in  the 
poorhouse  and  cases  outside. 

62690.  Cases  that  ought  to  be  taken  care  of  by  their 
own  people  ? — Yes. 

62691.  But  for  whom  they  are  not  legally  liable? — 
They  are  legally  liable,  but  we  cannot  get  anything  out 
of  them. 

62692.  In  what  way  ? — Very  often  they  are  men  who 
have  families,  and  we  often  find  that  even  if  we  do  get  a 


decree  against  them,  we  have  great  difficulty  in  recover- 
ing the  money,  and  it  is  not  worth  the  expense  of  trying 
to  recover  it. 

62693.  With  regard  to  the  class  of  persons  seeking 
election,  you  say  there  is  actual  difficulty  in  getting 
persons  to  come  forward.  Is  that  owing  to  a  lack  of 
public  spirit  ? — I  am  afraid  it  is. 

62694.  You  are  giving  us  rather  a  hopeless  picture  ? — 
I  think  it  is  the  tendency  for  the  better  class  people  to 
say  that  they  cannot  be  bothered  with  it. 

62695.  They  don't  care  to  do  any  more  ? — They  are 
not  very  keen  to  take  this  up  at  all. 

62696.  There  is  a  waning  sense  of  duty  ? — I  am 
afraid  there  is,  so  far  as  the  Parish  Council  is  concerned. 

62697.  In  paragraph  8  you  say  that  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  for  not  giving  relief  to  able-bodied  persons 
who  are  destitixte.  I  presume  if  you  did  that  you  would 
name  conditions  under  which  it  would  be  given  ? — ■ 
Certainly,  but  what  I  point  out  here  is  that  it  seems 
unjust  to  allow  able-bodied  persons  to  become  disabled 
through  starvation  because  they  are  out  of  work. 

62698.  That  they  should  qualify  for  relief  simply  by 
becoming  disabled  by  starvation  ? — Yes.  There  would 
require  to  be  safeguards,  of  course,  as  regards  giving 
relief  to  able-bodied  persons. 

62699.  You  would  require  to  have  a  very  clear  test  of 
destitution  ? — Yes,  you  would  require  to  have  something 
of  that  sort  certainly. 

62700.  And  you  would  require  to  supplement  it  with 
some  form  of  deterrent  in  the  institution  to  which  you 
sent  them,  or  would  you  give  them  out-relief  ? — I  would 
give  them  out-relief,  because  it  is  very  much  more 
economical  than  indoor  relief. 

62701.  How  would  you  secure  that  they  worked  when 
they  could  ? — That  is  a  difficulty,  but  I  think  by  careful 
inquiry  and  supervision  it  could  be  overcome. 

62702.  You  don't  suggest  a  labour  test  ? — No,  I  would 
not  suggest  a  labour  test.  I  do  not  see  how  a  labour  test 
could  be  worked  out  unless  by  means  of  labour  colonies, 
and  they  would  probably  be  expensive  to  maintain. 

62703.  They  would  not  be  cheap  if  everybody  was 
sent  there  ? — No. 

62704.  In  regard  to  the  areas,  you  say  that  the  present 
areas  seem  to  be  unobjectionable,  if  large.  Do  you  mean 
by  that  that  they  are  already  too  large,  or  they  are  un- 
objectionable if  they  are  large  enough? — In  Scotland  the 
parish  areas  are  large  in  comparison  with  those  in  Eng- 
land. Some  of  them  are  of  a  considerable  extent,  but  I 
don't  think  that  of  itself  is  any  objection.  So  far  as  I 
know,  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  is  quite  well 
carried  on  in  them  all. 

62705.  We  operate  our  Poor  Law  in  England  by  a 
union  of  parishes,  and  our  unions  are  rather  larger  than 
your  parishes  ? — So  I  understand. 

62706.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  whether  you  wish  the 
areas  to  be  as  large  as  possible  or  not  ? — No,  I  think  that  as 
they  staird  they  are  quite  good,  but  they  are  perhaps  large. 

62707.  They  may  be  too  large ;  that  is  what  you 
mean  ? — Yes. 

62708.  Is  that  from  a  question  of  area  or  population? 
— Area. 

62709.  You  are  not  troubled  with  the  extensive  popu- 
lation where  you  have  an  urban  district  ? — No,  not  in  our 
parish,  but  I  can  imagine  that  in  some  parishes  like 
Glasgow  they  might  be.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that, 
however. 

62710.  You  see  advantages  in  the  ruiifornrity  of  the 
rating  ? — Yes. 

62711.  You  wish  to  have  powers  to  remove  to  poor- 
houses  people  who  are  living  under  conditions  which  are 
harmful  to  themselves  and  to  others  ? — Yes. 

62712.  And  you  would  be  glad  to  see  greater  powers 
for  compulsorily  dealing  with  children  whose  parents 
are  unsatisfactory  ? — Yes.  We  have  had  some  very  hard 
cases  of  that  sort,  and  we  have  tried  to  save  the  children 
from  lapsing  into  pauperism. 

62713.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  children  should  be 
separated  from  their  parents,  so  that  the  parents  cannot 
claim  them  when  they  become  valuable  ? — Yes. 
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62714.  Would  that  be  practicable  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 
One  could  not  prevent  the  children  going  back  if  they 
desired,  but  if  tlie  Parisli  Council  had  control  over  them 

'  until  a  certain  age,  I  think  the  probabiHty  is  that  they 
would  become  useful  members  of  the  comniiuiity. 

62715.  Would  you  approve  of  emigrating  them  ? — I 
think  it  would  be  much  better  to  kee]")  them  in  this 
coimtiy  if  possible. 

62716.  {Mr  Loch.)  Have  j'ou  got  a  casiial  sick-house  in 
your  parish  ? — No. 

62717.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  them? — No. 

62718.  What  do  the  tramps  do  in  yoiir  parish? — 
Sometimes  they  are  sent  to  the  poorhouse. 

62719.  Without  a  medical  certificate? — They  go  to  the 
doctor  and  the  doctor  gives  them  a  certificate  stating  that 
tliey  have  a  sore  foot  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  in 
that  case  they  are  entitled  to  get  relief.  Sometimes  the 
inspector  gives  them  a  letter  wliich  admits  them  to  a 
lodging-house. 

62720.  AVho  pays  for  them  in  the  lodging-houses  ? — 
The  Parish  Council. 

62721.  Are  they  able-bodied  ?— Yes,  they  are  all  of  the 
same  class — tramps. 

62722.  But  you  pay  for  such  cases  even  although  the 
doctor  does  not  caU  them  not  able-bodied  ?  —They  are  all 
sent  to  the  doctor. 

62723.  Othenvise  how  are  they  dealt  with  ?  Do  they 
go  to  the  common  lodging-houses  ? — Some  of  them  do. 

62724.  Does  the  police  deal  with  them  ? — No.  There 
used  to  be  an  arrangement  between  the  inspector  and  the 
police  whereby  they  were  sent  to  a  common  lodging- 
house,  and  I  believe  that  is  still  carried  out,  but  they  are 
never  arrested  for  being  tramps  rmless  they  have  com- 
mitted some  offence. 

6272.5.  But  does  not  the  able-bodied  tramp,  not  being 
admissible  to  the  poorhouse  without  a  certificate,  go  to 
the  police  and  get  fi-om  other  fvmds,  from  the  police 
funds,  payment  for  his  lodging? — There  is  no  fauid  at  the 
disposal  of  the  police  except  one  of  the  charities,  and  as 
there  is  no  money  in  that  fimd  it  is  dead  in  the  meantime. 

62726.  Is  there  any  fund  connected  witli  tlie  town 
comicil  from  which  those  cases  are  paid  for? — There 
■was  this  MacKelvie  bec^uest. 

62727.  But  apart  fi-om  that?— No. 

62728.  Tlien  practically  all  the  tramps,  except  those  that 
get  a  certificate,  liave  to  provide  for  themselves  ? — Yes. 

62729.  Do  they  lie  about  the  streets?— No.  Some- 
times they  go  into  outhouses  and  places  like  tliat. 

62730.  Are  they  a  nuisance  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  that 
they  are  a  special  nuisance.  Of  course,  there  are 
isolated  cases  where  they  get  drunk  and  create  a  dis- 
turbance ;  but  on  the  whole  they  are  not  a  great  nuisance, 
except  to  the  officials  wlio  have  to  deal  with  them. 

62731.  Do  you  think  tlie  tramp  question  is  a  very 
pressing  question  in  Scotland  now  ? — I  cannot  say  I  have 
much  exfierience,  but  I  do  know  that  three-fourths  of  our 
applicants  for  relief  are  tramps. 

62732.  Do  you  tluuk  this  reference  to  the  doctor  is  very 
real  ? — No,  I  think  it  is  more  or  less  a  matter  of  form. 

62733.  If  it  was  abohshed,  would  it  make  much  differ- 
ence? I  am  thinking  of  the  tramp  only?— No,  I  do  not 
think  so. 

r)27.")4.  You  would  l)e  in  favour  of  keeping  the  law 
tliat  the  able-bodied  should  not  receive  relief? — I  think 
if  an  able-bodied  man  is  out  of  work,  the  Parish  Council 
eliould  have  power  to  give  him  relief. 

62735.  From  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes. 

62736.  Would  you  not  find  that  tliat  would  become 
a  system  of  allowances  for  able-bodied  i)ersons  which 
might  he  prejudicial? — It  would  depend  on  the  adminis- 
tration largely.  If  carefully  administered,  I  don't  think 
there  would  be  any  difficulty. 

627.'!7.  You  wo\dd  not  find  jieople  out  of  work  in  the 
winter,  as  a  habit,  coming  and  getting  relief?— That 
would  be  one  of  the  dangers. 

62738.  If  the  system  were  once  begun,  would  it  not  be 
verj-  difficult  to  depart  from  it? — Yes,  I  am  sure  of  that. 


62739.  Woidd  you  not  be  obliged  to  have  a  reference  to  Question  of 
the  house  as  an  alternative,  and  to  use  that  considerably  relief  to  able- 
if  you  were  to  give  relief  to  the  able-bodied  ? — It  might  bodied, 
come  to  that.    I  understand  that  in  England  relief  is 

given  to  able-bodied  workmen  out  of  employment.  Is 
that  not  so  ? 

62740.  Yes,  but  it  is  one  of  the  difficidties  of  our  Poor 
Law  administration.  We  don't  give  the  relief  out  of 
doors? — I  don't  know  tliat  the  able-bodied  would  go  to 
the  poorhouse. 

62741.  We  have  had  this  distress  fimd  system  started 
in  order  to  deal  with  tlie  able-bodied,  showing  that  the 
Poor  Law  machinery  so  far  does  not  do  it  according  to  a 
good  many  people.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  Unemployed 
Workmen's  Act  ? — Nothing  was  done  in  Musselburgh  in 
regard  to  the  Act,  and  as  regards  its  working  in  other 
towns,  I  am  miable  to  speak. 

62742.  Musselburgh  did  not  receive  a  grant  ? — No,  we 
know  nothing  about  it. 

62743.  Is  yours  a  large  industrial  district  ? — Fairly  large. 

62744.  In  paragraph  36  you  make  some  suggestions  Supervision 
about  charities.    Youi'  first  suggestion  is  that  all  chari-  of  charities 
ties,  except  persons  distributing  their  own  money,  should  ^  Cocal 
be  placed  under  the  supen'isioii  of  the  Local  Government  g°a,^™™^" 
Board.    What  do  j'ou  mean  by  supervision  ? — I  think  the 

Local  Government  Board  should  be  entitled  to  inquire 
into  the  application  of  all  these  charities  and  see  that 
they  are  properly  distributed. 

62745.  By  "  i^rojjerly  "  you  mean  honestly? — No,  but 
distributed  to  persons  who  are  really  deserving,  distri- 
buted in  such  a  way  that  the  money  is  not  misspent. 

62746.  Take  the  question  of  a  refuge  or  shelter.  It  is 
said  that  these  shelters  attract  people  to  a  place,  and 
tend  to  create  jiauperisni.  Would  that  question  come 
imder  the  Local  Government  Board  in  connection  with 
this  question  ? — I  would  give  it  the  widest  possible  powers. 

62747.  Your  second  suggestion  is  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  should  have  power  to  vaiy  the 
objects  of  the  trust  where  it  aj^pears  to  be  to  the  puljlic 
advantage  ? — Yes. 

62748.  That  hitherto  has  been  a  thing  that  has  been 
settled  in  the  Courts  here  ? — Yes,  you  must  apply  to  the 
Court  of  Session  to  vaiy  the  objects  of  a  trust. 

62749.  And  your  suggestion  is  that  the  Couit  of 
Session  and  the  system  as  at  present  worked,  fail? — The 
position  taken  up  by  tlie  judges  is  this,  that  so  long  as 
the  intentions  of  the  testatoi-  are  clearly  expressed  and 
capable  of  being  carried  out,  they  won't  interfere.  Now, 
I  do  thinlt  that  in  a  great  many  cases,  even  supposing 
the  intentions  are  clear  and  are  being  carried  out,  they 
have  been  based  on  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
and  the  bequests,  instead  of  doing  good,  are  really  doing 
harm.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  body  in  Scotland  best 
fitted  to  know  the  maximum  of  good  that  can  be  done 
with  the  money,  is  the  Local  Government  Board.  They 
are  certainly  much  better  verscti  in  the  subject  than  the 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Session. 

62750.  You  would  suggest  a  charities  department  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  making  itself  conversant 
with  the  whole  of  these  subjects  ? — Yes. 

62751.  And   you   include   voluntary   and  endowed 
charities  alike  ?• — Yes,  all  charities. 

62752.  Then  you  propose  that  there  should  be  formu-  Adniinistra- 
lated  schemes  for  the  direction  of  trustees  in  distributing  '^i°".^f 
trust  funds.     Have  \o\\  studied  that  question  at  all  so  as  ' 
to  state  a  little  more  clearly  the  kind  of  ]ilans  you  would 
adopt? — For  examjjlc,  in  looking  over  the  rcjiort  of  the 
trusts  recently  pul)lished,  I  notice  there  are  some  of  tlie 
purjioses  of  the  trusts  which  arc  veiy  absurd.     In  one 
place  a  man  left  a  sum  of  money,  and  the  income  was  to 
Ijc  divided  equally  among  the  oldest,  the  youngest,  the 
tallest,  and  the  shortest  fenuilcs  maiTj-ing  in  the  course  of 
the  year.    Now,  1  think  such  Ijequests  are  pernicious,  and 
do  harm  instead  of  good.* 

62753.  On  the  other  hand,  do  yon  think  we  are 
sufficiently  satisfied  as  to  the  good  results  of  the  pro- 
posals we  are  now  able  to  make,  that  we  sliould  allocate 
the  money  to  tliese  purposes  more  or  less  finally  ?  Are 
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these  schemes  that  yoii  have  in  view,  which  you  think 
should  with  propi-iety  be  supported  by  endowments,  left 
for  other  puri)oses  ? — I  say  that,  so  long  as  any  reasonable 
scheme  is  brought  forward  by  the  administrators,  it 
should  be  approved. 

62754.  You  would  throw  it  on  the  administrators  of 
the  present  endowment  to  propose  an  alternative  scheme 
if  the  Local  Government  Board  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
scheme  they  are  at  present  working  ? — Yes. 

62755.  The  administrators  should  make  the  suggestion 
for  the  new  scheme  ? — Yes,  but  I  would  also  allow  the 
Local  Government  Board  to  interfere  if  the  administrators 
did  not  move. 

62756.  Do  you  think  the  opinion  you  have  expressed, 
which  practically  takes  from  the  Court  of  Session  the 
duty  that  they  have  performed  hitherto  and  makes  it  a 
departmental  duty,  is  generally  considered  with  favour 
in  Scotland  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  reason  for 
objecting  to  it.  It  is  one  of  the  duties  performed  by  the 
Court  of  Session,  because  there  is  no  other  body  at  the 
time  to  do  it.  Moreover,  I  think  the  duty  can  now  be 
performed  more  economically  hy  such  a  Board  as  the 
Local  Government  Board. 

62757.  From  your  experience  of  these  matters,  have 
you  not  found  that  the  administrators  are  very  much 
disinclined  to  make  a  change  unless  there  is  some  veiy 
high  sanction  given  ? — That  is  so  ;  but  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  why  the  Court  of  Session  should  not  give  place  to 
the  Local  Government  Board  in  matters  of  that  sort. 
With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  charities,  for  instance, 
in  one  place  there  is  £17,  10s.  distributed  amongst 
seventy-four  persons.  Now,  that  is  money  simply  thrown 
away.  If  a  man  gets  half-a-crown  he  just  goes  and 
spends  it,  and  it  does  him  no  good. 

62758.  You  think  that  the  money  should  be  re- 
organised under  a  scheme  which  would  serve  a  useful 
purpose  ? — Yes.  Instead  of  being  distributed  among  so 
many  persons,  it  should  be  confined  to  fewer  deserving- 
persons,  so  as  to  put  them  beyond  want.  The  money 
then  would  be  well  applied.  If  it  is  given  to  such  a 
large  number  of  persons,  they  simply  spend  it,  and  it 
does  harm,  and  no  good  at  all. 

62759.  (Mr  Gardiner.)  In  paragraph  7  you  say  that  the 
tendency  is  for  men  in  better  positions  to  hold  back  fxom 
entering  the  Parish  Council.  I  did  not  catch  whether 
you  gave  Mr  Booth  any  reason  for  this  ? — I  think  it  is 
just  this,  that  they  don't  want  to  be  troubled  with  it.  In 
the  early  days  the  Council  got  divided  into  two  sections, 
and  the  one  section  made  things  disagreeable  for  the 
other.  I  think  it  was  owing  to  that  that  several  of  the 
more  influential  men  did  not  care  to  take  office. 

62760.  Are  your  meetings  held  at  night  ? — Yes. 

62761.  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  late  dinners  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  this  unwillingness  to  serve  ? — I 
would  not  be  surprised  that  those  who  dine  late  are 
anxious  to  get  home. 

62762.  And  they  are  reluctant  to  take  office  for  that 
reason  ? — Yes. 

62763.  When  did  the  old  Parochial  Board  meet  ? — 
That  Board  met  during  the  day. 

62764.  (Mr  Bejitham.)  You  suggest  in  paragraph  17 
that  more  power  might  be  given  to  Parish  Comicils  to 
confine  for  certain  periods  vagrants  and  habitual  paupers. 
Do  you  mean  to  confine  them  in  a  poorhouse  ? — Yes. 

62765.  At  the  discretion  of  the  Parish  Cormcil  ? — Yes. 

62766.  Without  a  sheriff's  order? — I  would  not  say  with- 
out any  right  of  appeal,  because  I  think  a  pauper  shordd 
always  have  a  right  of  appeal  to  some  board ;  but  I  think 
the  appeal  should  be  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 

62767.  You  suggest  that  an  order  should  be  made  by 
the  Parish  Council  with  a  right  of  appeal  on  the  part  of 
the  pauper  ? — Yes,  or  with  the  sanction  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  ;  but  I  think  it  might  be  left  to  the 
Parish  Council  themselves. 

62768.  Would  you  not  require  some  special  arrangement 
in  the  poorhouse  for  the  confinement  of  these  people 
apart  from  the  other  inmates  ? — I  think  not. 

62769.  It  is  veiy  easy  for  anyone  to  escape  from  a 
poorhouse  at  the  present  time  ? — We  do  not  have  many 
instances  of  people  wanting  to  escape. 
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62770.  But  the  conditions  would  be  altered  when  you 
had  power  to  confine.  A  person  who  was  to  be  confined 
there  woidd  want  to  take  his  liberty,  whereas  at  present 
that  does  not  obtain  ? — That  is  so,  but  the  class  of  people 
that  are  more  pointed  to  here  are  people  incapable  of 
taking  cai-e  of  themselves. 

62771.  But  you  say  "  vagrants  and  habitual  paupers  "  ? 
— Yes,  these  also. 

62772.  I  thought  you  meant  by  that  people  more  or 
less  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves  who  had  applied 
so  often  for  admission  that  you  thought  it  desirable  to 
detain  them  for  a  time  and  to  try  to  cure  them  ? — That 
does  not  apply  so  much  to  us  as  in  other  parishes. 
What  I  am  pointing  to  here  is  more  people  who  are 
really  not  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

62773.  Like  the  case  that  you  mention  ? — Yes. 

62774.  That  is  really  a  case  of  helplessness  ? — Yes. 
We  have  no  power  to  take  these  cases  by  force. 

62775.  You  do  not  lay  much  emphasis  on  the  want  of 
power  to  detain  habitual  paupers  as  a  punitive  measure  ? 
— I  do  not  think  a  poorhouse  will  ever  cure  a  tramp,  for 
instance. 

62776.  In  paragraph  18  you  refer  to  the  children  of  Children  of 
dissolute  parents.    You  are  anxious  for  more  power  to  dissolute 
deal  with  the  children  of  these  parents,  and  to  detain  parents, 
them  permanently  if  necessary,  with  power  to  make  the 

parents  re-pay  ? — If  possible. 

62777.  Woidd  you  advocate  a  measure  of  that  kind 
apart  altogether  from  any  measures  taken  to  correct  or 
punish  the  parents  ? — The  way  I  look  upon  that  is,  that 
in  a  good  many  cases,  to  reform  the  parents  is  very" 
nearly  hopeless,  and  what  we  should  tiy  to  do  is  to  save 
the  children  from  following  their  parents'  footsteps. 

62778.  Are  you  familiar  Avith  the  Act  in  England  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  the  children  ? — No. 

62779.  In  paragra^jh  19  you  refer  to  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  proper  homes  ? — Yes. 

62780.  That  is  for  boarding  out  ?-~Yes. 

62781.  Have  you  difficulty  in  getting  homes  for  all  Boarded-out 
classes,  both  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  ? — We  do  children, 
not  have  a  great  many  Catholics  to  deal  with,  curiously 

enough.  The  priest  takes  charge  of  any  of  the  Catholic 
cases.  The  bulk  of  the  children  are  Protestants,  and  the 
trouble  we  have  is  to  get  proper  homes  for  these  children. 

62782.  Are  you  advocating  a  departure  from  the 
boarding-out  system  ? — Not  unless  to  license  homes  for 
children. 

62783.  Does  that  mean  setting  up  institutions  ? — No, 
because  I  don't  think  institutions  are  good  places  to  take 
children  to,  especially  in  the  case  of  girls.  They  see 
very  little  home-life  in  institutions,  and  consequently 
they  don't  make  good  wives. 

62784.  What  do  you  mean  by  licensed  homes  ? — Such 
as  I  understand  they  have  at  Bridge  of  Weir.  I  under- 
stand that  a  man  and  his  wife  are  put  into  the  house  to 
act  as  father  and  mother  to  a  certain  number  of  children 
who  are  put  under  their  care. 

62785.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  Parish  Council 
setting  up  homes  of  that  kind  now  ?  No  law  to  prevent 
it  ? — I  cannot  answer  that  question. 

62786.  All  the  children,  I  understand,  are  admitted 
now,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  poorhouse  before  they  are 
dealt  with  otherwise  ? — No,  we  don't  send  them  to  the 
poorhouse  if  we  can  possibly  help  it. 

62787.  Suppose  a  widow  with  four  or  five  children 
applies  for  relief  ? — We  seldom  send  these  cases  to  the 
poorhouse. 

62788.  But  when  an  order  is  given  to  the  poorhouse  ? 
— Then  they  go  temporarily  to  the  poorhouse. 

62789.  Every  child  that  is  boarded  out  goes  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  poorhoirse  ? — We  make  it  a  rule  to 
send  as  few  children  to  the  poorhouse  as  possible.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  all  children  to  go  to  the  poorhouse  be- 
fore they  are  sent  to  be  boarded  out,  because  veiy  often 
when  we  get  an  application  for  relief  we  make  arrange- 
ments straight  away  to  board  them  out.  We  would  not 
send  an  orphan  child  to  the  poorhouse ;  we  would  try 
and  get  someone  with  whom  to  board  it  out  right  away. 
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62790.  Would  that  apply  also  to  the  children  of  persons 
living  in  the  parish  ? — They  won't  part  with  them. 

62791.  If  a  widow  is  given  an  order  for  the  poorhouse, 
then  it  follows  that  she  and  her  children  must  go  to  the 
poorhouse  ? — Yes,  but  if  the  widow  is  respectable  she  is 
not  sent  to  the  poorhouse. 

62792.  I  only  want  to  deal  with  those  that  go  to  the 
poorhouse  ? — It  is  a  veiy  small  proportion. 

62793.  On  an  average,  how  many  children  wiU  you 
have  in  the  poorliouse  ? — We  don't  generally  have  any  at 
aU.  It  is  very  seldom  we  have  any  children  in  the  poor- 
house, and  then  only  for  a  week  or  two. 

62794.  But  children  of  a  school  age,  those  that  go  to 
school? — Tliere  may  be  one  or  two,  but  we  make  a 
practice  of  keeping  the  poorhouse  clear  of  the  children. 

62795.  It  is  the  sraaUiiess  of  the  number  that  prevents 
the  Parish  Council  fi-om  making  any  other  arrangement 
for  admitting  the  cliildren  to  some  other  institution  or 
home  ? — Yes,  we  do  not  have  a  great  number,  and  there 
are  not  many  institutions  to  which  they  can  be  sent. 

62796.  (Mr  Patten-MaeBougall.)  Following  up  what 
Mr  Bentham  has  been  asking,  do  you  communicate  with 
other  parishes  or  other  inspectors  as  to  suitable  homes 
for  the  children  ? — Yes,  we  do  occasionally.  For  instance, 
we  have  been  communicating  with  the  insjiector  at  Blair- 
gowrie.   They  give  us  eveiy  assistance. 

62797.  Has  tliis  inability  to  find  suitable  homes  for  the 
children  been  a  difficulty  with  you? — I  would  not  call  it 
a  very  seiious  difficulty,  but  it  has  been  a  difficulty.  We 
have  had  trouble  in  getting  a  sxii table  place  to  send  a 
cliild  to  at  the  moment. 

62798.  We  are  told  by  other  iusjsectors  that  tliey 
always  have  a  large  number  of  applications  from  people 
anxioiis  to  get  children  to  board  owi  -irith  them.  You 
don't  experience  that  ? — No. 

62799.  In  paragraph  10  you  point  to  a  matter  that  has 
not  been  brought  before  us  before.  You  think  that  tlie 
disqualification  wliioh  ap]ilies  to  those  who  have  any  share 
or  interest  in  any  contract  or  employment  l)y  the  Parisli 


Council  shoidd  l^e  extended  to  those  who  are  directors  of  Disqualifica- 
any  company  engaged  in  such  a  contract  ? — Yes.  tlon  of  Parish 

62800.  Has  that  come  before  you  practically  ?  — Not  in  Councillors, 
coimection  with  the  Parish  Covmcil,  but  it  came  Ijefore 

me  in  connection  witli  the  town  council.  I  expect 
public  bodies  are  aU  on  the  same  footing  so  far  as  that  is 
concerned. 

62801.  You  think  that  the  disqualification  should 
extend  to  those  who  are  directors  of  a  company  with 
whom  the  Parish  Coimcil  contracts  ? — Yes. 

62802.  You  have  found  that  the  charities  which  you  Administra- 
have  in  Inveresk  are  not  distributed  in  a  way  that  is  in  tion  of 
any  sense  beneficial  to  the  parish  ? — That  is  so,  M'itli  the  charities, 
exception  of  those  cliarities  where  annuities  are  given  to 

certain  jDeople.  .1  think  the  rest  of  the  money  is  j^rac- 
tically  misspent. 

62803.  And  that  these  charities,  and  the  distribution 
of  these  charities,  and  tlie  way  in  which  they  are  applied, 
according  to  the  view  of  the  donors,  should  be  reviewed  ? 
— Yes,  because  there  is  a  large  fimd  that  might  be 
applied  to  useful  pui-poses,  but  wliich  is  at  present  l^eing 
squandered. 

62804.  Have  you  liad  under  your  notice  at  all  the  fact 
that  the  educational  endowments  were  dealt  with  in  a 
somewliat  similar  way  to  what  you  suggest  for  jiarochial 
endowments  ? — Yes. 

62805.  That  was  done  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
following  upon  that  Act  of  Pailianient  an  Executive 
Commission  was  appointed  ? — Yes. 

62806.  You  thiiik  that  the  same  course  might  be 
followed  as  regards  parochial  endowments  ? — That  is  a 
matter  of  detail,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  anything  con- 
nected with  the  Poor  Law  administration  should  be 
under  the  control  of  the  one  body.  The  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law  is  under  the  control  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  this  is  part  of  the  Poor  Law. 
I  think  it  would  be  better  that  the  whole  thing  should  be 
kept  under  the  same  administration.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  Local  Government  Board  is  the  best  body  to 
deal  with  this  matter,  and  it  would  be  better  than 
creatine'  a  fresh  board. 
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62807.  (Mr  Booth.)  You  are  the  minister  of  Tolbootli 
Parish,  Edinburgh  ?— Yes. 

62808.  You  have  sent  in  a  statement  of  your  evidence, 
which  we  will  take  as  your  evidence-in-chief  ? — Yes. 

{The  witness  liandecl  in  the  following  statement.) 

1.  I  have  been  working  among  the  poor  for  the  last 
twenty  years  more  or  le.ss,  but  during  the  la.st  .seven  I 
have  been  minister  of  the  Tolljooth  Parish  of  Edinlmrgh, 
which  iucliules  a  large  portion  of  the  Lawnmarket,  one  of 
Ihe  oldest  and  poorest  districts  of  the  city.  I  have  also 
been  for  .several  years  on  the  Committee  of  Management  of 
the  Edinburgh  Hescue  Shelter,  Chairivian  of  Committee  of 
the  old  St  Luke's  Home  and  of  the  present  Lauriston  Home 
for  Maternity  Rescue  Work.  For  the  past  two  years  also 
I  have  been  chaplain  for  the  Calton  Prison,  and  in  this 
capacity  liave  gained  much  insight  into  the  conditions 
tmder  wdiich  the  more  dissolute  and  depraved  of  the  city 
live.  I  anr  also  a  mem1)er  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Alnwick  Hill  Home  for  Fallen  Women,  Liberton. 

2.  During  the  course  of  my  experience  thus  gained, 
several  questions  have  emerged,  to  which  I  should  like 
respectfully  to  draw  the  attention  of  tlie  Hoyal 
Coinniis.sion  : — 

(a)  One  of  the  pressi)ig  problems  in  our  city  is 
how  to  stem  the  ever-increasing  supply  of  pros- 
titutes. I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  our 
street  girls  in  Edinburgh  are  largely  recruited  from 
two  classes.  (A)  Young  girls  out  of  ))oor,  often 
])auper,  homes,  who  take  to  it  as  the  only  mode  of 
living  o])en  to  them.  When  factories,  for  exanqile, 
and  otlier  places  which  employ  many  girls,  are  slack, 
at  once  there  is  a  rise  in  the  iiundier  of  arrests  for 
importuning.  Much  is  done  liy  the  municipality  for 
the  unemployed  nn'ii,  nothiinj  tor  unemployed  girls, 
and  our  jiresent  Poor  Law  system  leaves  them  to  sink 
or  swim.    (H)  The  other  class  is  that  of  respectably 


brought  up  girls  {servants,  warehouse  girls,  etc.),  Voluntary 

who  are  betrayed  and  deserted  wdien  found  to  be  rescue  work 

enceinte.     They  are  afraid   to  go  home  to  their  girls  and 

parents,  arjd  when  their  wages  are  all  gone  they  are  women. 

turned  out  from  their  lodgings.    To  send  them  then 

to  the  poorhouse  as  is  done  at  present  to  give  birth 

to  their  babies  is  to  degrade  them.    When  they 

leave  the  poorhouse,  as  they  invariably  do,  as  soon 

as  possible,  they  have  no  visible  means  of  support, 

they  think  their  character  is  gone  in  any  case,  and 

so   they  take   the   readiest   means  of  earning  a 

livelihood,  and  gradually  sink  to  the  very  lowest 

depths.    Now,  if  it  were  in  the  power  of  the  Poor 

Law  authorities  to  send  such  cases  to  an<l  contribute 

to  their  support  in  an  institution  like  the  Lauriston 

Home  for  Maternity  Rescue  Work,  or  the  Glasgow 

Home  for  Deserted  Mothers,  these  girls  (not  to 

speak  of  their  infants)  might  be  saved  and  become 

useful  members  of  society.    Brand  them  as  paupers 

and  they  usually  remain  so,  or  become  worse.  In 

the    Lauriston     Home    (118    Lauriston  Place, 

Edinburgh),  from  thirty-live  to  forty  such  cases  are 

received  every  year,  and  many  suitable  cases  have 

to  be  refu.sed.    Those  accepted  are  kept  under  good 

influences  until  they  go  to  the  Maternity  Hospital, 

and  after  they  return,  until  able  to  go  out  to  a 

situation,  wliere  they  are  watched  over  and  Iielped 

to  regain  the  character  they  have  lost.  Sujiervision 

is  also  exercised  over  the  homes  in  which  the  infants 

are  boarded  out,  whereas,  under  the  present  Poor 

Law  .system,  when  the  infant  leaves  the  poorhouse 

with  its  young  mother  no  one  knows  nor  cares  what 

becomes  of  them.    I  .should  be  glad  to  show  this 

Home  and  also,  if  necessary,  the  Ijooks  to  members 

of  the  Commission  wdien  in  Edinburgh. 

(Ji)  Another  problem  wliich  calls  for  some  .solution  Treatment  of 
is  the  treatment  of  the  ti'amp  class.    When  a  woman  tramps, 
usually  accom])anied    by  a  child  is  arrested  for 
vagrancy  or  begging,  she  is  committed  to  prison, 
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and  the  child  (if  over  twelve  months  old)  is  handed 
over  to  the  Parochial  authorities.  In  the  poorhouse 
it  is  taken  care  of,  washed  and  fed,  but  just  when 
lieginning  to  benefit,  an  officer  is  sent  off  with  the 
child  to  the  prison  to  hand  it  over  to  its  dissolute 
mother  on  her  discharge.  When  the  child  sees  its 
mother  it  frequently  screams  and  cling?  to  the 
official.  This  may  seem  incredible,  but  for  proof 
of  this  statement  I  refer  you  to  the  officers  at  the 
Calton  l^rison.  They  could  testify  to  some  painful 
scenes  of  this  kind.  No  questions  are  asked  or 
information  sought  as  to  whether  the  parent  can 
provide  the  child  with  food  or  even  shelter  for  the 
night.  Tlie  woman  leaves  the  prison  to  shift  for 
herself  with  no  better  pro.spects  than  when  she 
entered,  and  frequently  in  a  week  or  two  she  is 
back  again  and  the  same  process  is  gone  through. 
The  Poor  Law  authorities  should  have  power  to 
retain  these  children  and  compel  the  parents  to 
contribute  to  their  support  or  else  produce  evidence 
that  they  are  able  to  give  the  child  food  and  shelter. 
When  this  class  seek  the  shelter  of  "the  House" 
they  ought  not  to  be  able  to  go  "in  and  out"  at 
pleasure.  I  have  come  across  several  in  my 
experience  who  regularly  go  into  the  j^oorhouse  as 
their  winter  quarters,  and  live  by  their  wits  during 
the  Hummei'. 

(c)  The  problem  of  able-bodied  men  out  of  work. 
The  authorities  should  have  power  in  certain 
circumstances  to  provide  such  with  temporary  relief, 
and  exact  sufficient  labour  from  them  to  del'ray  the 
cost.  The  want  of  this  power  is  costing  the  govern- 
ment a  large  sum  annually.  A  poor  fellow,  say 
about  some  of  the  border  towns  (Hawick,  Kelso, 
or  Galashiels),  fails  to  get  sufficient  to  pay  his  night's 
lodgings,  refused  by  the  inspector  of  poor  he  seeks 
refuge  in  a  barn,  is  arrested,  charged  with  trespass- 
ing and  gets  seven  days.  A  policeman  is  sent  to 
Edinburgh  Prison  with  him,  at  the  end  of  the  week 
he  is  dumped  back  in  the  place  he  came  from  at 
the  cost  of  two  return  tickets,  and  a  week's  board 
and  cui  bono  1  he  is  in  the  same  predicament  when 
night  comes.  Let  me  give  a  flagrant  case  which 
came  under  mj^  notice  only  yesterday.  Last  week, 
nine  men  in  a  Fife  town  found  themselves  at  nightfall 
without  even  the  price  of  their  bed.  To  apply  to 
the  inspector  of  poor  was  useless,  as  they  were  able- 
bodied.  They  took  shelter  in  a  disused  shed  or 
something  of  that  sort,  were  discovered  and  brought 
before  the  magistrate.  They  were  all  sent  over  to 
the  Calton  for  two  days  !  Probably  there  would  be 
three  policemen  as  escort :  that  is  thirteen  return 
tickets,  all  the  expense  of  convicting  and  imprison- 
ing and  discharging,  etc.,  and  no  good  purpose  served. 
These  men  will  naturally  seek  shelter  the  very  next 
time  they  are  similarly  situated. 

(d)  This  leads  to  another  problem,  that  of  the 
"  won't-works"  and  the  "  can't- works."  For  these, 
I  am  convinced,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  we 
should  have  labour  colonies,  wholly  managed  by  the 
State,  or  until  the  country  is  ripe  for  that,  in 
association  with  private  enterprise.  When  a  man 
is  proved  to  be  a  loafer,  he  ought  by  Sheriff  s 
warrant  or  otherwise  to  be  sent  to  a  labour  colony 
for  at  least  a  year,  and  taught  some  useful  employ- 
ment. There  are  many  men  also,  who  through 
drink  and  otherwise  are  fast  becoming  a  burden  on 
the  Poor  Law,  who  by  the  aid  of  such  industrial 
homes  or  labour  colonies  might  again  be  set  on 
their  feet.  The  labour  home  carried  on  by  the 
Church  of  Scotland  at  42  Sciennes  Road  has  been  a 
boon  to  the  city,  and  the  sooner  we  have  more  such 
homes,  the  better. 

(e)  The  problem  of  the  helpless  and  infirm  poor. 
Cases  have  come  under  my  notice  in  which  bed- 
ridden paupers  with  no  one  to  look  after  them  have 
refused  to  go  to  the  poorhouse,  and  the  authorities 
have  been  helpless.  In  such  cases,  power  should  be 
given  the  inspector  to  compel  removal  to  hospital. 
One  case  in  Milne's  Court,  Lawnmarket,  was  only 
removed  after  the  dwelling  had  become  positively 
insanitary,  and  a  danger  to  the  lieges. 

(/)  The  problem  of  the  decent  poor.  This  is 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  question  of  all.  Could 
there  not  be  more  co-operation  here  between  the 
Parish  Council  and  some  existing  charities  ?  Could 
outdoor  relief  not  be  dispensed  through  such  a 
charity  as  the  Edinburgh  Sick  and  Destitute  Society 
instead  of  being  given  in  the  present  liumiliating 
fashion  ?    Could  a  thoroughly  respectable  old  man 


or  woman  who  has  come  to  poverty  not  be  boarded    Bev.  R.  S 
in  some  of  our  Homes  for  the  aged  poor,  by  means  Calderwood. 
of  grant  from  the  Parish  Council  instead  of  being' 


offered  the  "  House  "  ? 


»  14  June  1907. 


Friendly  Societies,  etc. 

3.  I  fear  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with    the  Lack  of  thrift 
working  of  friendly  or  co-operative  societies  to  offer  any  among  poor, 
suggestitms  regarding  them,  but  whatever  is  the  cause  there 
is  much  less  thrift  and  less  independence  among  the  jaoor 
now  than  there  was,  say,  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 

62809.  (Mr  Booth.)  I  see  you  are  particularly  intereBted 
in  the  cpiestion  of  the  fallen  Avomen  ? — Yes. 

62810.  And  you  state  that  there  is  an  ever- increasing 
supply  of  prostitutes  ? — Yes. 

62811.  Do  you  regard  that  as  connected  with  a 
demand  ? — Yes,  to  a  certain  extent  I  do,  but  I  think  it  is 
still  more  caused  by  the  increasing  difficulty  of  young 
girls  obtaining  employment.  It  is  more  that  than  an 
increase  in  demand. 

62812.  In  what  way  is  there  an  increasing  difficulty  in  Unemploy- 
girls  finding  employment? — It  is  difficult  for  poor  girls  me" t  amongst 
to  find  suitable  employment  in  this  city.    There  are  very  P°°''  sh's  as 
few  places  that  employ  large  niimbers  of  those,  and  the  ^^''^''f-f  fn 
number  of  poor  girls  in  the  city  has  been  gradually 
increasing  within  recent  years.    The  poor  population  of 

the  city  is  increasing. 

62813.  You  say  the  proportion  of  employment  for  girls 
is  less  than  it  used  to  be  ? — It  is  not  increasing.  The  oppor- 
tunities are  not  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  population. 

62814.  Of  course  you  have  no  textile  industries,  but, 
with  regard  to  the  ordinary  occupation  of  girls — domestic 
service,  shop  assistance,  and  such  industries  as  you  have 
like  bookbinding  and  various  trades  of  that  kind — have 
you  not  a  considerable  amount  of  employment  for  girls  ? 
— That  is  so,  but  you  mirst  consider  that  there  is  an 
increasing  relirctance  on  the  part  of  young  girls  to  enter 
into  service.  They  will  not  go  out  now  to  domestic 
service  ;  their  liberty  is  too  much  restrained. 

62815.  That  is  another  reason ;  it  is  not  because  there 
is  less  work,  but  because  there  is  less  inclination  ? — Yes, 
to  take  that  piarticular  kind  of  work. 

62816.  To  revert  to  the  proportion  of  female  labour,  is 
there  any  capacity  in  which  men  are  more  employed  in 
Edinburgh  than  there  used  to  be — men,  without  women  ? 
— I  am  not  able  to  answer  that  question. 

62817.  I  should  thint  that  it  was  improbable  that 
there  should  be  an  increasing  supply  of  unoccupied  girls, 
but  it  may  be  that  their  circumstances  are  such  that  they 
do  not  care  to  take  up  domestic  service.  Are  the  regaila- 
tions  of  the  streets  less  strict  in  regard  to  the  prevention 
of  solicitation  ? — No,  I  would  rather  be  inclined  to  think 
that  they  are  more  strict,  and  it  may  be  that  the  increase 
of  arrests  is  owdng  to  the  fact  that  the  police  are  more 
strict  than  they  used  to  be.  The  increase  in  the  number 
of  arrests  may  be  owing  to  the  increased  vigilance  of  the 
police. 

62818.  When  you  speak  of  an  increased  supply  of 
prostitutes,  do  you  mainly  refer  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
more  of  them  arrested  ? — I  judge  from  tlie  number  who 
come  under  and  pass  through  my  hands  inside  the  prison. 

62819.  But  in  addition  to  that,  you  are  connected  with 
the  committee  of  the  Alnwick  Home  ? — Yes. 

62820.  And  they  attempt  to  rescue  the  girls  ? — Yes. 

62821.  That  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  Poor  Law 
question? — It  touches  on  the  question  of  employment 
and  on  the  difficulty  of  what  to  do  with  these  girls. 
They  must  get  their  bed  and  they  must  get  their  break- 
fast just  the  same  as  men,  and  yet  the  municipality  make 
efforts  to  find  employment  for  the  men  but  no  efforts 
whatever  to  find  employment  for  a  girl  who  is  willing  to 
work  for  herself,  and  often  she  turns  to  prostitution,  not 
from  any  desire  for  it,  but  because  she  is  hard  put  to  it, 
and  there  is  no  other  way  of  making  a  livelihood.  That 
is  a  very  serious  problem,  and,  of  course,  it  touches  the 
Poor  Law. 

62822.  The  unemployed  side  ?— Yes. 

62823.  Of  course  there  is  the  fact  that  a  girl's  labour 
is  not  paid  at  a  remunerative  rate  ? — That  also  comes  in. 
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62824.  Li  the  main,  have  thej^  got  homes  or  have  they 
had  homes  in  Edinburoh  ? — Some  have  had  liomes,  and 
liave  been  driven  from  them  or  driven  tliemselves  from 
tlieiu  by  their  own  conduct.  Many  others  have  absohitely 
no  home.  It  is  quite  a  common  thing  to  come  across 
young  girls  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age  Tvho  have 
neither  fatlier  nor  motlier  ncn-  any  settled  homes.  Now, 
the  j)osition  of  tliat  girl  is  a  very  difficult  one. 

6282.5.  It  woidd  not  be  greatly  affected  by  the  increase 
of  opportimities  of  employment  ? — The  temptations  to 
evil  would  be  none  the  less,  but  it  might  be  easier  for  her 
to  find  a  livelihood  without  reverting  to  evil  ways. 

62826.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  veiy  difficult  subject? — A 
veiy,  veiy  difficult  subject. 

62827.  Are  those  girls  you  come  across  mostly  Edin- 
burgh girls,  or  have  they  come  in  from  the  countiy  ? — 
I  do  not  know  that  I  could  give  you  a  propoi-tion. 
Speaking  roughly,  I  would  say  that  60  per  cent,  of  tliem 
are  Edinburgh  girls. 

62828.  But  it  has  haj^pened  that  a  girl  may  lose  her 
character  and  then  take  to  these  evil  ways  ? — Yes. 

62829.  I  suppose  that  unless  the  employments  were  very 
casiral  the  employers  would  be  unwilling  to  take  a  fallen 
girl  into  their  works? — Yes,  employers  are  often  unwilling. 

62830.  The  best  employers  wordd  be  the  least  likely 
to  employ  those  girls  ? — Yes ;  and  sometimes  they  tell 
me  that  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  employ  a  girl,  but 
the  other  girls  in  the  employmeiat  object.  Sometimes  I 
have  got  an  employer  to  take  a  girl,  and  he  has 
employed  her  for  a  month  and  been  quite  satisfied  with 
her  work,  but  he  has  been  compelled  to  i)ut  her  away 
because  of  the  other  girls,  and  not  for  any  fault  of  hers. 

62831.  You  cannot  altogether  condemn  them,  can  you? 
— No,  you  must  consider  the  characters  of  the  other 
girls  in  the  emjjloyment  too,  but  it  makes  it  a  difficult 
matter.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  girl  if  she 
is  willing  to  work  ?    The  poorhouse  won't  take  her. 

62832.  I  do  not  know  whether  your  Rescue  Society 
does,  but  a  great  many  Rescue  Societies  do  provide 
work  ? — We  can  only  provide  work  by  putting  her  into 
Buch  a  home  as  I  have  mentioned  here.  That  means 
that  for  a  whole  year  she  is  detained  in  that  home,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  she  comes  out ;  she  maj''  get  on 
or  she  may  not.  In  some  cases  they  do  get  homes.  I 
find  some  of  the  hydropathics  veiy  good  at  taking  girls 
who  have  passed  through  a  period  of  detention,  and  have 
done  well. 

62833.  In  regard  to  the  authorities  providing  relief, 
and  in  seeking  sufficient  labour  to  defray  the  cost,  in 
what  way  would  you  suggest  providing  labour  that 
wo\rld  defray  the  cost?— I  do  not  think  that  any  able- 
bodied  man  should  get  even  his  supper  without  doing 
any  work  for  it  in  return.  I  would  make  him  Ijreak 
sticks  or  break  stones  or  do  something. 

62834.  Do  some  work  ? — -Yes. 

62835.  You  do  not  at  all  hope  that  that  would  defray 
the  cost? — No,  I  do  not  know  that  it  would,  but  it 
would  certainly  presei-ve  the  man's  self-res])ect,  and 
deter  the  loafer  that  does  not  want  to  work. 

62836.  It  woidd  be  even  more  difficult  probably  to 
provide  work  for  girls  ? — Yes. 

62837.  (Miss  Hill.)  In  paragra])h  (c)  you  speak  of  the 
result  of  the  prosecution  of  the  people  who  are  sleeping 
out  as  if  the  residt  of  it  should  lie  measured  by  the  cost 
of  the  railway  tickets  and  so  on,  but  surely  a  good  deal 
of  that  has  to  be  done  by  way  of  repressing  a  thriftless 
habit? — Yes;  but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  repressive  at  all. 
The  man  goes  into  prison,  and  he  enjoys  the  rest  and 
the  bath  and  the  clean-up,  and  goes  out  more  comfortable 
than  when  he  went  in.    It  is  not  repressive. 

62838.  I  see ;  your  objection  to  it  is  not  the  cost,  l)ut 
that  it  does  not  answer  its  purpose  ? — That  is  my  point ; 
it  is  wasted  money. 

62839.  How  would  you  propose  to  deal  with  those 
men?— Well,  that  is  a  veiy  difficult  question  to  answer. 
I  would  be  inclined  to  have  a  sort  of  indeterminate 
sentence.  Put  liim  in  i.rison  and  make  him  work  until 
sucii  time  as  lie  sliows  he  really  means  to  lio  well  ;  but  to 
put  him  in  for  three  days,  and  tlicn  let  liini  loose  on 
society,  is  doing  more  liana  than  good. 


62840.  You  would  have  some  alteration  of  the  present  Non-deterrent 
discipline  which  would  make  it  more  stimulating  for  effect  of 

the  energy  of  the  prisoner  ? — Exactly ;  and  also  with  Pi  'son. 
regard  to  those  who  go  into  the  poorhouse  the  same 
thing  applies.  Many  of  those  tramps  are  loafers,  who 
much  prefer  the  prison  to  the  poorhouse.  If  I  might  be 
allowed  to  give  a  case  in  point — there  is  an  old  woman 
whom  I  met  in  prison  last  week  who  said  she  was  going 
away  next  morning.  I  said  to  her,  "  You  will  be 
'  pleased  ?  "'  She  said  "  No  !  "  I  said,  "  Why  ?  "  and  she 
said,  "  I  am  going  out  to-morrow  morning ;  I  am  too 
'  old,  nobody  wiU  employ  me.  I  do  not  know  where  I 
'will  get  a  bed."  I  asked,  "Why  don't  you  get  into 
'  the  house  ?  "  She  replied,  "  I  would  much  rather 
'  break  a  window  and  come  here  again."  I  asked  "  Why  ?  " 
and  she  replied,  "  Because  if  I  go  to  the  poorhouse  I 
'  have  to  work  harder,  and  I  do  not  get  as  good  food, 
'  and  I  have  not  a  room  of  my  own.  I  have  to  sleep  in 
'  a  dormitoiy,  whereas  here  I  have  my  own  privacy." 
That  is  a  veiy  prevalent  opinion. 

62841.  (Mrs  Bosanquet.)  Tell  me  about  this  Laui  iston  Rescue  home 
Home.  Do  your  cases  do  well  ? — A  veiy  large  percentage.  girls. 

62842.  Seventy-five  per  cent.  ? — I  am  quite  safe  in 
saying  that  70  per  cent,  of  those  cases  do  well. 

62843.  Is  there  any  organisation  for  keeping  in  touch 
with  them  after  they  are  placed  in  situations  ? — Yes,  we 
have  a  visiting  committee  to  go  after  the  girls.  Some- 
times we  follow  them  up  even  until  they  are  married, 
and  sometimes  we  see  them  connected  with  a  Christian 
congregation,  and  then  we  hand  them  over  to  that 
Christian  congregation,  and  they  take  the  responsibility 
after  that. 

62844.  Do  you  keep  any  record  of  those  ?  —No,  I  do 
not  knovf  that  we  have  any  re(?ord  beyond  the  matron's 
own  log-book. 

62845.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  finding  situations  for 
them? — Never.  We  find  ladies  ready  to  take  these 
girls,  on  condition  that  we  tell  what  their  previous 
histoiy  has  been. 

62846.  Do  they  pay  the  same  rate  of  wages  that  they 
would  to  other  girls  ? — They  do. 

62847.  Do  you  insist  upon  that  ? — Yes,  there  is  never 
any  difficulty  about  that. 

62848.  Do  cases  come  back  to  you  again  in  the 
home  ? — Do  you  mean  the  girl  falling  for  the  second 
time  ? 

Yes? — That  has  occurred,  but  such  cases  are 


62849. 
veiy  rare 

62850. 
refuge  ?— 


You  do  not  wish  it  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a 
We  do  not  take  second  cases.  Our  home  is 
entirely  confined  to  first  cases.  If  the  case  occurs  a 
second  time,  the  girl  must  go  to  the  poorhouse. 

62851.  Are  any  of  the  Poor  Law  cases  sent  to  your  Co-operation 
home  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  between 

62852.  You  have  no  contributions  from  the  parish? —  Poor'iyaw"^ 
None  whatever. 

62853.  Should  you  be  able  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  them? — Yes,  I  think  that  would  be  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  I  think  for  a  decent  resi>ectable  girl  who 
gets  into  a  pliglit  of  that  kind,  and  has  to  go  to  the  poor- 
house,  it  often  means  that  she  loses  her  self-res))ect,  and 
when  she  comes  out  there  is  no  one  to  look  after  her, 
and  she  drifts  on  to  the  streets. 

62854.  Do  you  know  if  there  are  any  ladies  visiting 
the  poorhouse? — Yes. 

62855.  Are  the  same  ladies  also  in  touch  witli  tliis 
home? — No,  not  the  same  ladies.  The  Church  of 
Scotland  has  a  lady  visitor  officially  visiting  Craiglcith 
and  Craiglockliart  poorhouses. 

62856.  Have  tliey  any  institution  to  which  they  can 
send  the  girls  ?-— They  have  not,  not  to  my  knowleilge. 

62857.  They  simply  act  so  as  to  get  them  places  after 
they  leave? — They  try  to  do  so,  but  the  girls,  as  a  rule, 
who  liave  left  the  poorlionse  do  not  wish  to  be  followed 
by  any  lady  visitor  or  anyone  else,  and  usually  refuse  to 
give  any  address.  They  want  to  cut  themselves  free, 
and  it  is  very  difficidt  for  the  ladies  to  kec])  in  touch 
witli  tliem  after  they  leave  the  2)oorhouse. 
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■e  of  infants  62858.  What  is  done  with  the  infants  from  these 
f  unmarried  homes? — They  are  usually  boarded  out.  We  get  re- 
spectaljle  women  to  take  them,  and  those  infants  are 
visited  peiiodically  by  the  inspectors  of  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 

62859.  Do  the  mothers  pay  for  them  entirely  ? — Yefi, 
5s.  per  week. 

62860.  And  they  are  always  able  to  do  that  oul,  of 
their  wages  ?-  -Yes,  usually ;  in  cases  where  sickness 
has  come  to  tlie  gii'l,  and  she  has  not  been  able  to  earn  a 
livelihood,  we  have  kept  the  child  for  a  certain  period, 
and  in  many  cases  the  girls  have  repaid  that  money  to 
the  homes,  sometimes  a  year  afterwards. 

62861.  I  supjiose  you  make  it  a  condition  tliat  they 
should  keej)  in  touch  with  the  child  ? — Oh,  yes. 

62862.  (Mr  Phelps.)  With  regard  to  vagrant  popula- 
tion, I  gather  that  you  think  it  would  be  better  if  they 
were  treated  under  the  Poor  Law? — Yes,  I  think  it 
would  be  very  much  more  sensible  if  the  Poor  Law  dealt 
with  that  class,  instead  of  a  magistrate  summarily  com- 
mitting them  to  prison. 

62863.  The  evidence  we  have  had  with  regard  to  that 
is  veiy  strong  on  the  other  side,  from  jjeople  connected 
with  the  Poor  Law.  There  is  great  reluctance  to  under- 
take the  relief  of  able-bodied  poor ;  but  what  would  be 
your  idea  of  the  Poor  Law  undertaking  it  ?  Would  you 
have  a  branch  of  the  poorhouse  in  which  vagrants  could 
be  received  ? — I  would  have  something  in  the  shape  of  a 
labour  colony.  The  vagrant  could  be  committed  by  the 
Parisli  Council  to  that  colony  for  a  certain  period. 

62864.  You  would  not  be  in  favour  of  setting  up  any- 
thing like  the  English  system  of  casual  wards  ? — No,  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  so  applicable  to  Scotland. 

62865.  Li  casual  wards  a  man  does  a  certain  task  in 
return  for  his  food.  I  notice  that  you  said  that  was  re- 
quisite to  secure  the  man's  self-respect  ? — It  is. 

62866.  1  am  afraid  it  would  be  veiy  difficult  to  say  of 
the  casual  poor  of  England  that  it  secured  that  object? — 
Of  course  I  have  no  knowledge  as  to  what  the  practical 
resiilts  are  in  England. 

62867.  But  you  think,  on  the  whole,  a  system  of  labour 
colonies  would  be  advisable.  In  whose  hands  would  you 
put  those  ? — They  would  require,  I  think,  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  State. 

62868.  On  whom  would  you  throw  tlie  expense  of  the 
inmates? — Government  would  need  to  wholly  support 
or  at  least  subsidise  them  in  some  Avay,  because  local 
taxation  could  not  bear  it. 

62869.  No  ;  if  they  were  imder  the  management  of 
the  Parish  Coimcil  they  would  have  to  be  assisted  in  some 
way  ? — What  I  maintain  is  that  the  Government  Avonld 
gain  in  the  long  run,  because  the  expenditure  on  the 
prisons  would  be  so  very  largely  reduced.  Tliose  prisons 
are  kept  up  for  a  certain  population.  Practically  the 
same  people  go  in  and  out.  In  the  course  of  a  year  or 
two  one  gets  to  know  every  person  in  a  prison,  because 
they  are  the  same  people. 

62870.  (Chairman.)  Old  friends  ?— Yes. 

62871.  (Mr  Phelps.)  What  would  be  your  idea  of  the 
labour  colonies — disciplinary  or  reformatory? — Mainly 
reformatory. 

62872.  How  would  you'secure  that  ? — A  man  who  had 
been  committed  four  or  five  or  six  times  to  prison  could 
be  put  to  work,  say,  on  the  land  instead  of  being  committed 
anew.  Hand  him  over  to  the  labour  colony  and  make  him 
work  on  the  farm  for  not  less  than  twelve  months. 

62873.  How  do  you  propose  to  enforce  discii^line  on 
such  a  farm? — I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  very 
difficult.  Once  men  get  into  a  regular  routine  of  work, 
veiy  little  is  needed  in  the  way  of  oversight. 

62874.  I  can  imagine  that  in  a  good  many  cases,  but 
in  the  case  of  the  vagrant  classes  I  thought  their  roaming 
habits  would  make  them  take  advantage  of  every  oppor- 
tunity ? — Do  you  mean  to  escape  ? 

62875.  Yes  ?-  -One  single  warder  would  be  sufficient 
for  fifty  or  sixty  men. 

62876.  What  other  influences  would  you  suggest  to 
bring  to  bear  on  the  men  ? — I  would  have  lectures  for 
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them ;  I  would  even  have  the  lantern.  I  would  tiy  to 
raise  them  morally  'and  spiritually  in  every  way,  and 
I  find  that  men  in  detention,  men  who  are  prisoners,  are 
very  susceptible  to  those  influences. 

62877.  What  number  of  officers  do  you  think  you 
would  recpiire  for  every  fifty  men  ? — Not  more  than  two 
for  every  fifty. 

62878.  Do  you  think  one  man  could  undertake  twenty- 
five? — It  would  depend  on  the  man  that  you  have  in 
your  mind. 

62879.  Would  you  put  a  man  who  proceeds  mainly  on 
religious  grounds  to  deal  with  those  men? — I  would 
have  men  of  some  education.  I  would  not  simply  bring 
in  country  ploughmen  with  veiy  little  education  and 
make  them  warders,  but  I  would  have  men  of  some 
education  and  men  also  of  well-known  good  character, 
religious  character,  because,  after  all,  a  man  exercises 
discipline  more  by  the  power  of  his  own  character  than 
by  any  force,  and  if  he  is  kindly  with  the  men  it  is  very 
easy  for  him  to  keep  them  under  control.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  orders  them  about  and  rages  or  swears  at 
them,  it  is  very  very  difficult.  One  man  would  not  then 
be  sufficient  for  twenty-five.  Where  you  have  a  kindly 
warder,  he  can  get  absolute  silence  and  quietness  from 
a  large  body  of  men  without  any  difficulty. 

62880.  Ji  the  labour  colony  is  to  build  xvp  a  character 
which  has  been  levelled,  I  thiitk  that  for  that  very  excep- 
tional gifts  would  be  necessaiy.  Have  you  in  your  mind 
any  supply  of  people  who  could  exercise  that  sort  of 
influence  ? — Yes,  I  think  men  such  as  we  have  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland  Labour  Homes  as  superintendents, 
men  of  decided  religious  character  and  of  a  little  educa- 
tion, men  of  the  same  class  as  our  board-school  teachers 
are  drawn  from,  that  would  be  the  class  I  would  depend  on. 

62881.  Have  you  been  to  the  labour  colony  of  Euth- 
well  ?— No. 

62882.  What  would  be  your  view  of  the  after-life  of 
these  people  ? — I  think  they  could  easily  be  sent  out 
to  farmers  all  over  the  country,  who  would  be  very  glad 
to  get  a  man  who  had  undergone  a  training  of  that  kind. 

62883.  Taking  into  account  the  roaming  instinct  and 
character  of  the  vagrant  population  generally,  do  you 
think  they  would  be  brought  back  to  steady  principles  ? 
^Yes,  I  do. 

62884.  I  gather  that  you  are  in  favour  of  long  sen-  Advantages  of 

tences  rather  than  short  sentences  ? — Very  much  so.  ^""S 

short  prison 

62885.  On  what  gromids  ? — Take  my  own  department  sentences, 
as  a  chaplain.     What  influence  can  I  have  over  the 
prisoner  who  is  only  in  for  ten  days  ?    There  is  only  one 
Sunday  in  that  time.    I  have  300  prisoners  to  visit.  I 
cannot  be  more  than  once  or  twice  round.    That  means 

that  in  ten  days  I  have  veiy  little  opijortunity.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  prisoner  who  is  in  for  a  long  period 
has  a  regular  course  of  religious  training.  He  is  in  a 
Bible  class  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  he  learns  habits  of 
discipline  and  regularity,  to  do  a  certain  thing  at  a 
certain  time.  You  Avill  never  get  on  with  short  sen- 
tences. All  the  good  that  is  done  in  a  ten  days'  sentence 
is  undone  in  the  next  fortnight  down  in  the  Grass- 
market. 

62886.  Have  you  experience  of  the  good  results  of 
long  sentences  ? — Yes,  we  have  repeatedly  men  in  the 
Calton  Jail  for  eighteen  months.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  such  a  man  has  become  entitled  to  a  certain  gratuity. 
That  gratuity  is  disbursed  to  him  through  the  Dischai'ged 
Prisoners'  Aid  Society.  The  agent  of  that  society 
endeavours  to  get  the  man  into  a  situation,  and  then  he 
gets  his  gTatuity,  not  in  one  sum  but  in  instalments. 
That  keeps  the  agent  in  touch  with  him  for  some  time, 
and  we  invariably  find — I  won't  say  invariably,  but  we 
have  often  foimd — these  men  doing  well.  For  short- 
sentence  men  there  is  no  such  opportunity  of  influencing 
them  afterwards. 

62887.  What  are  the  forms  of  employment  in  jail  that  Employment 
hard  labour  takes? — I  think  they  are  very  unreniunera- of  prisoners, 
tive. 

62888.  What  are  they  ? — A  great  many  men  are  sitting 
teasing  out  oakum  and  manila.  Others  are  maldng  ropes, 
and  others  mail-bags  for  the  Post  Office  service. 

62889.  (Chairman.)   Making  ropes  out  of  what  ? — 
Coir.    What  we  call  "  plaiting  coir  yarn." 
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62890.  {Mr  Phelps.)  Is  there  anythiug  besides  that  ?— 
They  are  nrakiug  coir  and  fibre  doormats  on  looms  fitted 
up  in  the  cells,  also  scrubbers  and  kiiee  mats. 

62891.  With  the  exception  of  the  oakum,  those  are  all 
interesting  and  productive  employments,  are  they  not  ? — 
I  would  hardly  say  so. 

62892.  They  are  turning  out  a  definite  product  ? — The 
mat-makers  are. 

62893.  Compared  with  turning  tlie  crank  or  walking 
the  plank,  which  were  customary  before,  these  are  pro- 
ductive employments? — Yes,  it  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

62894.  Do  you  think  the  size  of  jails  is  a  difficulty  ?  - 
Do  you  mean  that  they  are  too  large  ? 

62895.  Yes  ?--No,  I  do  not. 

62896.  Do  you  thiidc  a  reformatory  would  be  stronger 
in  smaller  bodies  ?-  Yes. 

62897.  Smaller  jails  would  be  better  ?— Yes. 

62898.  Have  you  ever  thought  out  a  plan  of  having 
smaller  jails  ? — Well,  one  great  advantage  of  having 
smaller  jails  would  be  this,  that  you  could  send  a  prisoner 
to  a  prison  suitable  for  him  ;  that  is  to  say,  you  coidd 
have  one  small  jail  here  for  first  offenders,  another  jail 
there  in  which  you  woidd  oidyput  men  of  an  educated  class, 
another  to  which  you  would  send  men  of  tlie  veiy  lowest 
type,  men  that  we  practically  feel  we  can  do  nothing  for. 

62899.  You  would  like  to  classify  the  prisoners  ? — Yes. 

62900.  Do  you  think  that  would  stop  a  great  deal  of 
crime  ultimately  ? — I  think  it  would  ultimately  have  a 
wonderful  effect  in  reducing  the  amount  of  vagrancy  and 
destitution. 

62901.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  English  system  ? — No. 

62902.  Do  vou  know  anything  of  the  establishment  at 
Borstal  ?— No". 

62903.  That  is  what  you  desire — a  prison  for  the  first 
offenders  in  which  the  system  is  almost  entirely  educative 
rather  than  repressive  ? — Yes.  At  present  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult. Our  governor  tries  as  far  as  possible  to  keep, first 
offenders  separate,  but  at  exercise,  in  the  chapel,  and  in 
many  other  ways,  they  have  to  mix  with  each  other,  and 
the  young  lad  of  eighteen  who  has  perhajjs  simply  got  a 
little  drink,  and  has  committetl  no  crime,  may  be  found 
sitting  alongside  the  burglar  who  has  spent  years  in 
crime.  Notwithstanding  the  care  of  the  warders,  the 
elder  man  has  the  opportunity  of  communicating  with 
the  yoimger  man  ;  and  even  granting  that  he  never  has 
the  opportunity  of  communicating,  he  knows  him  by 
headniark,  and  out  of  jail,  if  he  meets  thi^  yomig  lad,  he 
gets  him  to  go  with  him;  it  not  he  says,  "I  will  expose 
'  you."  In  that  way  the  yomig  man  often  becomes  an 
accomplice  of  the  older  thief. 

62904.  So  you  woidd  like  to  see  the  prisoners  in  Scot- 
land classified  in  that  way  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  even  with 
our  present  prisoners  a  little  more  miglit  be  done,  but  it 
is  a  little  difficult  owing  to  the  want  of  accommodation. 
Our  prison  is  usually  so  full. 

62905.  But  would  you  rather  see  one  class  of  j)risoner 
sent  to  a  different  locality  altogether  ? — Yes. 

62906.  Have  you  ever  represented  that  to  the  Prison 
Commissioners  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  ever  have. 

t  62907.  With  regard  to  the  woman  you  quoted,  who 
preferred  being  in  jail  to  Ijeing  in  the  poorliouse,  I  come 
across  that  not  infrequently.  Do  you  not  think  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  bravado  in  those  statements  ? — No,  it  is 
honest  truth.  I  could  mention  one  case.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  could  get  it  from  the  prison  books  or  not,  but 
it  was  a  case  in  which  a  woman  actually  did  go  out  and 
do  something  in  order  to  get  in  again. 

62908.  Is  the  population  of  Edinburgh  constantly  being 
recruited  from  the  country? — Yes. 

62909.  Do  the  churches  make  any  ju-ovision  foi-  hand- 
ing over  people  who  come  from  the  country  to  ministers 
of  the  same  denomination  in  Edinburgh  ?--There  is  a 
system  of  fransfer-certilicatcs  wherel)y  a  minister  is  sup- 
posed to  (ill  u])  a  form  and  send  it  in  to  a  minister  in 
town,  fetting  him  know  a  certain  family  have  come  in  ; 
but  J  am  sorry  to  say  tliat  it  is  not  carried  out  as  it 
ought  to  be. 


62910.  Do  you  tliink  that  might  be  better  organised  ?  Non-Jeterrct 
•—  I  think  it  might.    It  woidd  be  an  advantage  if  it  were  effect  of 
carried  out.      We  have  the  organisation  if   it   were  piison. 
worked. 

62911.  Is  that  carried  out  with  regard  to  both  sexes  as 
far  as  it  goes  ? — As  far  as  it  goes. 

62912.  Do  you   thiidc   it   might   be  developed?--! 
think  so. 

62913.  (Mr  Gardiner.)  In  paragraph  2  (a)  you  say, 
"  When  factories  and  otlier  places  which  employ  many 
'  girls  are  slack  at  once  there  is  a  rise  in  the  number  of 
'  arrests  for  importuning."  Could  you  give  us  any 
figures  which  substantiate  that  statement  ? — I  would  need 
to  apply  to  the  police  for  figures. 

62914.  If  you  could  it  would  be  very  valuable  and  Eft'ect  of  lac' 
interesting,  seeing  that  in  periods  of  depression  of  trade  employ- 
that  has  happened?— I  think  with  the.  aid  of  the  super-  !"®"*  °". 
intendent  of  the  detective  force  in  Edinburgh  it  would  be  "f  (^rlT  ' 
possible  to  supply  figures.    {The  witness  subsequently  sent 

the  folloioing  note : — 

"  Taking  the  three  years  1904, 1905,  and  1906,  the  num- 
'  ber  of  persons  arrested  and  dealt  with  for  'prostitution' 
'  during  the  months  of  January,  Februaiy,  and  March 
'  was  as  follows : — 


Month. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

Januar}^  . 

10 

59 

107 

February  . 

11 

83 

111 

March 

28 

87 

65 

'  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  exactly  the  state  of  trade 
'  during  the  same  period,  but  it  is  rather  a  striking  co- 
'  incidence  that,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  those 
'  employers  I  have  consulted  are  unanimously  of  opinion 
'  that  the  first  quai-ter  of  1904  tratle  was  exceptionally 
'  Ijrisk.  During  the  corresponding  months  of  1905  it 
'  was  not  so  good,  and  in  1906  trade  was  very  slack. 
'  There  may  have  been  other  causes  at  work,  but  there  is 
'  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
'  employment  aggravates  the  i)roblem.") 

62915.  Could  you  also  supply  figaires  with  regard  to 
what  j'ou  saj'  a  little  further  down  in  that  paragraph  ? 
You  say,  "  In  the  Lauriston  Home  many  suitable  cases 
'  have  to  be  refused."  Could  you  give  figures  spread 
over  a  period  of  yeais  showing  us  the  number  of  cases 
that  have  been  refused  ? — I  am  not  sure  that  we  have 
statistics.  I  question  very  much  if  the  matron  takes  a 
note  of  all  cases  who  apply  that  she  is  not  able  to  take 
in. 

62916.  But  the  committee  hear  of  such  cases? — Yes. 
The  matron  will  tell  us  at  the  committee  meeting  that 
she  had  to  refuse  a  case,  but  I  do  not  think  she  has  any 
note  of  that  case. 

62917.  Would  you  try  to  aild  the  Hgures  to  the  proof? 
— 1  will  try  to  find  out.  {The  ivitness  subsequently  sent 
the  following  note  : — 

"I  lind  that  from  1st  November  1902  to  oOth  June 
'  1907,  249  i)atients  passed  through  the  home,  and  during 
'  the  same  period  about  40  cases  had  to  be  refused  for 
'  want  of  room.  This  does  not  include  cases  refused  for 
'  other  reasons,  such  as  the  presence  of  infectious  disease, 
'  which  might  be  accepted  if  there  were  a  Home  large 
'  enough  to  provide  for  suitable  isolation.") 

62918.  With  reference  to  jiaragraph  2  (6),  are  you 
familiar  with  the  working  of  the  1899  Act  in  England 
with  regard  to  the  boarding  of  children? — No. 

62919.  You  coidd  not  say  whether  you  would  like  that 
extended  to  Scotland  ?— No.    I  am  not  familiar  with  it. 

62920.  You  speak  in  paragrajih  2  {</)  in  warm  terms  of  Benefits  of 
apj>rcciation  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  Home.    Do  you  Labour  Huii 
think  tiiese  homes  attract  to  the  city  many  of  the  loafing 

or  wastrel  class? — No,  they  have  to  work  too  hard  inside. 
They  come  in  for  half  a  day  and  clear  out  before  night. 

62921.  But  liang  about  Edinburgh  ?— Yes. 

62922.  Have  they  been  drawn  to  Edinburgli  by  tlie 
hduic?-  No.  I  do  not  think  so.    I  question  if  tlic  home 

is  known  sufficiently  outsitie  to  attract  the  men.  , 
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benefits  of         62923.  To  what  may  this  Labour  Home  lead  ? — A 
jabour  Home,  man  earns  a  certain  amount  of  money  or  food  by  work- 
ing there  ? — Yes,  and  he  remains  there  until  the  super- 
intendent of  the  lionie  finds  a  situation  for  him  outside. 

62924.  Will  the  superintendent  take  him  back  ? — Yes, 
if  necessary. 

62925.  As  often  as  he  chooses  to  apply  ? — No ;  the 
superintendent  must  be  satisfied  that  he  has  lost  his  work 
through  no  fault  of  his  own. 

'  62926.  How  many  cases  are  dealt  with  in  the  year? — 

There  again  I  will  need  to  ask  for  figi^res. 

62927.  Are  there  any  records  kept  showing  the  results 
of  this  treatment  ? — Yes. 

62928.  Might  they  be  added  ?~Yes,  I  think  they  might 
be  got.  (See  App.  CLXXIV.).  The  Master  of  Polwarth 
could  give  you  a  great  deal  of  information  on  that  question. 
Last  year  over  seventy  passed  through  Lauriston  Home. 

loarding  out      62929.  Referring  to  paragraph  2  (/),  the  last  paragraph 
f  aged  poor,   but  one,  there  apparently  you  wish   that  the  Parish 
Council  should  board  out  respectable  old  men  and  women 


in  homes.  Yon  do  not  get  it  in  Edinburgh  Destitute  Bev.  R.  S. 
Society?  You  say,  "  Could  a  thoroughly  respectable  old  Caldenuood. 
'  man  or  woman  who  has  come  to  poverty  not  be  boarded      June  1907 

'  out  in  some  of  our  homes  for  the  aged  poor  by  means  of   

'  grant  from  the  Parish  Council  instead  of  being  offered  Boarding  out 
'  the  house."  What  does  tliat  mean? — There  are  in  the  of  aged  poor, 
country  a  number  of  homes  for  the  aged  poor.  There  is 
a  home  for  old  men  in  Glasgow  in  Rotten  Row,  and 
there  is  the  Queensberiy  House  in  our  own  city  for  old 
people.  There  are  homes  in  different  cities  all  over  Scot- 
land which  are  voluntary  institutions  supported  by  sub- 
scription. 

'  62930.  Has  the  Parish  Council  no  power  to  board  out 
such  cases? — They  may  have  the  power,  but  they  do  not 
use  it. 

62931.  Although  they  board  out  children? — I  do  not 
know  if  they  are  boarding  out  decent  aged  poor. 

62932.  And  they  board  out  lunatics  ? — Yes ;  I  think 
they  shoidd  go  further  and  board  out  these  poor. 

62933.  As  far  as  you  know,  that  is  not  done  anywhere 
in  Scotland  ? — No. 


Dr  A.  Maxwell  Williamson,  M.D.,  B.Sc,  called  and  examined 


62934.  (Mr  Booth.)  You  were  formerly  Assistant  to  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  and 
are  now  head  of  the  Sanitary  Department  for  that  City  ? — 
Yes. 

62935.  We  will  take  your  evidence  as  your  examina- 
tion-in-chief, and  will  just  ask  you  a  few  questions  on 
points  that  may  occur. 

(Tlie  witness  handed  in  the  folloiving  statement.) 

1.  I  am  a  Doctor  of  Medicine  and  Bachelor  of  Science. 
For  a  number  of  years  I  have  taken  much  interest  in  the 
poor  of  the  city,  and  in  all  questions  relating  to  them.  I 
have  enjoyed  many  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  their  mode  of  living,  and  their  general  and  special 
requirements.  Such  experience  has  been  gained  by  the 
opportunities  I  have  had  (1)  as  Assistant  to  the  Surgeon  of 
Police  and  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Edinburgh,  for  a 
period  of  six  years  ;  and  (2)  during  a  number  of  years  since 
then  as  Head  of  the  large  Sanitary  Department  in  this 
city. 

2.  Medical  Assistance  to  Poor. — I  am  quite  satisfied  that 
here  there  is  practically  never  any  cause  to  complain  of 
inability  to  obtain  medical  advice  and  medicine.  These 
are  supplied  through  a  number  of  dispensaries,  hospitals, 
Eoyal  Infirmary,  and  last,  in  the  case  of  pauper  persons, 
through  the  Parish  Council. 

3.  I  cannot  say  that  in  all  my  experience  I  can  call  to 
mind  any  cases  of  suffering  through  inability  to  obtain  the 
services  of  a  medical  man.  I  do  not  consider  that  there  is 
any  overlapping  in  regard  to  medical  attendance  on  the 
poor.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  various  dispen- 
saries are  located  in  separate  districts  of  the  city,  and  the 
rule  generally  is  that  attendance  is  only  given  by  each 
dispensary  within  its  OAvn  special  area.  By  that  arrange- 
ment, therefore,  the  whole  city  practically  is  overtaken, 
but  no  known  overlapping  occurs.  Medicine  is  given 
free,  except  in  most  cases  a  small  charge  of  Id.  is  made  in 
order  to  provide  a  bottle,  but  that  I  do  not  consider  debars 
any  person  from  obtaining  the  necessary  supply  of  drugs. 

4.  All  of  these  dispensaries  are  supported  by  public  sub- 
scription ;  and,  looking  to  the  manner  in  wliich  they  are 
conducted,  and  the  prevention  of  overlapping  which  these 
methods  provide,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  urgent 
call  for  any  alteration  in  regard  to  this  particular  matter. 

5.  Housing  of  the  Poor. — The  poor  are  housed  in  Edin- 
burgh in  small  houses  consisting  of  one  or  two  rooms,  in 
common  lodging-houses,  and  in  what  are  termed  "  farmed- 
out"  houses.  Lodging-houses  afi^ord  in  the  aggregate  ac- 
commodation for  about  3,000  j)ersons,  and  these  may  be  said 
to  be  chiefly  a  migratory  popidation,  of  which  the  greatest 
number  are  found  during  the  winter  months.  Edinburgh 
enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  a  city  of  charities,  and  it 
is  no  doubt  due  to  this  fact  that  such  a  large  number  of  the 
very  poor  are  attracted  to  the  city  during  these  months. 

6.  I  consider  tliat  some  law  must  be  introduced  which  will 
give  to  Local  Authorities  power  to  deal  with  those  persons 
who  are  found  in  the  slum  districts  of  every  city,  and  who 
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(although  able-bodied)  are  never  known  to  work.    It  is  a  Williamson, 
well-known  fact  that  these  poor  idle  wastrels  exist  in  ^-D.,  B.Sc. 
considerable  nimibers ;  and  at  times  of  extra  pressure,  such  Labour 
as  during  a  severe  winter  season,  they  interfere  materially  colonies 
with  the  efforts  of  well-meaning   persons  and  societies 
towards  procuring  employment  for  really  deserving  and 
necessitous  unemployed  persons.    The  loafer  or  wastrel 
will  take  advantage  of  any  free  feeding  which  may  be 
obtainable,  and  it  is  impossible,  in  considerable  numbers  of 
cases,  even  with  those  who  mix  pretty  freely  with  them,  to 
discover  by  what  means  they  manage  to  exist. 

7.  I  strongly  advocate  the  establishment  of  labour 
colonies  to  which  such  persons,  who  are  well  known,  may 
be  compulsorily  remitted.  If  such  a  law  existed,  and 
was  satisfactorily  carried  out,  a  great  item  of  difficulty 
in  regard  to  the  question  of  the  poor  would,  in  my  opinion, 
at  once  disappear. 

8.  I  have  for  a  long  time  felt  that  it  would  be  highly  Establish- 
desirable  if  refuges  were  established  for  the  liousing  of  ment  of 
comparativelj'  poor  people  who  could  afford  to  pay  a  boarding 
minimum  board.    My  experience  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  refuges, 
that  there  are  a  large  number  of  persons,  aged  or  unable 

to  work,  who,  themselves,  or  through  those  responsible  for 
their  upkeep,  are  able  to  afi^ord  a  small  weekly  payment  for 
board,  and  for  whom  little  suitable  provision  seems  to  be 
made.  In  the  absence  of  such  provision,  many  of  these 
peo^jle  gravitate  to  the  poorhouse. 

9.  There  is  in  this  city  such  a  refuge,  which  is  very  fully 
taken  advantage  of.  It  houses  chiefly  old  people,  and  I 
have  very  frequently  indeed  in  connection  with  the  poor 
who  come  under  my  official  notice  recommended  their 
removal  to  that  place.  They  are  housed  in  a  large  building, 
carefully  attended  to,  have,  if  necessity  required  it,  the 
advantages  of  hospital  treatment,  enjoy  good  plain  food, 
and  in  return  for  a  few  shillings'  board  which  is  charged, 
they  spend  their  lives  in  comparative  comfort,  removed 
from  all  stigma  which,  in  the  minds  of  so  many,  is  associated 
with  Poor  Law  relief  or  residence  in  a  workhouse. 

10.  I  have  frequently  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
obtaining  accommodation  for  applicants  in  this  refuge, 
although  it  is  capable  of  accommodating  so  many  persons. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  it  is  very  fully  taken  advantage 
of,  and  that  the  demand  for  such  accommodation  is  very 
great  indeed.  I  believe  it  is  very  much  greater  than  is 
represented  by  the  history  of  that  particular  building,  and 
that  if  more  such  places  existed,  a  considerable  section  of 
the  community  would  be  found  willing  to  take  advantage 
of  it. 

11.  There  are  a  great  number  of  houses  consisting  of  one 
and  two  rooms.  These  numbers  are  as  follows: — 11,880 
one-roomed  hou.ses,  containing  47,520  persons  ;  21,760  two- 
roomed  houses,  containing  87,040  persons.  The  poorest 
persons,  of  course,  as  a  rule,  occupy  single-roomed  houses. 

12.  Within  the  past  few  years  a  great  deal  has  been  done 
in  order  to  improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city,  and 
as  far  as  possible  to  improve  the  housing  accommodation 
in  which  the  poorer  persons  live.  A  Sanitary  Stafl"  has 
been  established,  and  there  is  a  constant  inspection  taking 
place  in  the  different  districts  of  the  city,  and  a  door-to- 
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door  visitation  in  order  to  inquire  into  any  conditions 
likely  to  militate  against  tlie  health  of  any  of  the  resi- 
denters.  The  efi'orts  of  the  Sanitary  Autliorities  in  this 
direction  have  been  aided  by  a  philanthropic  society 
called  the  Social  and  Sanitary  Society,  consisting  of  ladies 

  and  gentlemen  who  take  upon  themselves  the  duty  of 

Advantages  of  visiting  chiefly  in  slum  districts  and  reporting  to  the 
social  visitors  authorities  any  insanitary  conditions  found  present.  In 
former  years  a  considerable  number  of  such  reports  were 
received,  but  it  may  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  improved 
conditions  generally  that  comparatively  few  complaints 
are  now  received  from  that  quarter.  I  have,  however,  for 
a  long  time  considered  that  along  this  line  greater  efforts 
should  he.  made  by  the  better  and  leisured  class  of  tlie 
community,  in  order  to  assist  the  poor  and  to  aid  the 
authorities  to  safeguard  their  interests.  An  inter-com- 
munication of  the  West  end  with  the  East  end,  and  implying 
the  constant  visitation  of  poor  districts  on  the  part  of  phil- 
anthropic persons,  would,  in  my  opinion,  go  far  towards 
getting  rid  of  many  of  the  objectionable  conditions  of 
life. 

13.  I  think  any  suggestions  which  could  be  carried  out 
along  this  line  would  be  bound  to  show  excellent  returns. 
The  visitation  referred  to  would  not  only  deal  with  the 
sanitary  condition  or  otherwise  of  the  lower  parts  of  the 
city,  but  would  tiike  cognisance  of  the  whole  of  the  social 
conditions  of  life  of  the  residents,  and  well-organised 
philanthropic  visitors  would  be  able,  in  innumerable  ways, 
to  inqirove  the  general  and  social  conditions  under  which 
the  poor  at  present  reside. 

14.  Poor  Law. — My  experience  leads  me  to  the  strong 
conviction  that,  in  regard  to  the  operations  of  the  Poor 
Law,  several  matters  of  great  importance  require  urgent 
and  immediate  attention. 

15.  First. — It  is  difficult  to  realise  the  fact  that,  as  the 
law  at  present  exists,  there  is  no  provision  made  for 
removing  compulsorily  to  a  workhouse  a  poor  decrepit  or 
objectionable  person  who  is  unable  to  look  after  himself  or 
herself.  In  the  absence  of  such  law,  the  condition  of 
affairs  frequently  met  with  may  be  readily  imagined. 

16.  A  poor  man  or  poor  woman,  aged,  infirm,  and 
absolutely  and  wholly  dependent,  is  found  in  an  insanitary 
house.  The  Sanitary  Authorities,  and  not  the  Parish 
Authorities  (who  do  not  interfere  before  a  personal  a]>plica- 
tion  is  made),  receive  information  regarding  the  condition 
of  affairs,  but  are  wholly  unable  to  interfere  unless  the 
"consent"  of  the  person  involved  be  obtained.  In  this 
connection  such  a  case  is  extremely  common,  and  the 
authorities  are  in  the  habit  of  actually  being  required  to 
perform  an  illegal  act  by  having  such  persons  removed  to 
the  workhouse,  and  thereby  entail  to  themselves  very 
considerable  risk. 

17.  I  cannot  understand  why  there  is  not  a  i)0wer 
vested  in  certain  authorities,  be  they  the  Police  or  Public 
Health  Authorities,  to  certify  for  removal  to  tlie  hospital 
any  case  which  appears — say,  to  two  medical  men — as 
requiring  such  methods  to  lie  adopted.  There  is  an  urgent 
call  for  this,  and  I  look  upon  it  as  being  one  of  the  most 
im])ortant  changes  necessary  on  the  Poor  Law. 

18.  Second. — Under  the  same  heading  of  certification,  I 
consider  there  is  equally  need  for  such  in  order  that  our 
streets  and  poorer  dwellings  might  be  rid  of  the  poor 
objects,  some  of  whom,  we  all  know,  exist  jsractically  in 
every  city. 

19.  Persons  wholly  unlit  to  take  wire  of  themselves  are 
found  in  liouses,  or  taken  by  the  jiolice  to  the  Police 
Courts,  and  actually  there  exists  no  jjower  to  certify  such 
persons  for  removal  and  detention  in  the  workhouse.  I 
advocate  strongly  tlie  same  powers  in  connection  with  such 
iiicai)able  ])ersons  as  at  present  exist  in  connection  with 
the  mentally  defective ;  and  I  go  further,  and  would  strongly 
advocate  that  ])erson3  who  are  known  to  be  not  able-boiiiecl, 
and  to  make  a  cimvenience  of  a  poorliouse  by  residing  in  it 
for  short  jieriods  and  then  leaving,  shoidd  also  fall  within 
the  cjitegory  of  cases  suitable  for  ccrlilication.  1  should 
niKiuestionably  ])ut  an  end  to  the  system  of  what  is  known 
as  "in-and-out''  in  regard  to  jtoorhoiise  legislation. 
From  my  knowledge  of  the  slums  of  llie  city,  1  am  sjitisfied 
that  these  persons  who  thus  make  a  convenience  of  the 
workhouse,  and  who  periodically  revisit  their  old  haunts, 
do  so  for  no  good  purpose  ;  and  I  fail  to  see  wliy,  in  their 
interest,  and  in  the  interest  of  society  generally,  there 
should  not  be  that  power  to  confine  which  is  vestetl  in 
medical  authorities  in  the  case  of  those  mentally  deficient. 
In  my  opinion,  to  continue  to  safegnanl  the  iiberly  of  such 
subjects  is  only  to  continue  the  certain  abuse  with  which 
thev  receive  Poor  Law  relief. 
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20.  Third. — I  regard  the  present  requirement  of  the  Poor 
Law  that  personal  application  requires  to  be  made  before 
any  relief  can  be  given  as  being  highly  objectionable,  and 
tending  towards  shutting  out  the  most  needy  cases.  If  this 
law  is  carried  into  effect,  it  implies  that  only  those  who  make 
apjjlication  are  to  receive  relief,  and  that  those  who  do  not 
have  to  live  without  it ;  but  surely,  on  the  face  of  it,  this  is 
absurd.  It  is  those  who  are  unable  to  make  application  in 
the  majority  of  cases  who  are  the  most  necessitous  ;  and  I 
should  suggest  that  all  public  authorities,  such  as  the 
Police  and  Public  Health  Authorities,  be  empowered  to 
make  application  to  the  Parish  Authorities  for  relief  in 
necessitous  cases  known  to  them  ;  and  I  think,  under  this 
heading,  that  some  more  co-operation  between  these  bodies 
mentioned  and  the  Parish  Authorities  becomes  a  necessity, 
otherwise  overlapping  exists,  and  satisfaction  is  not  always 
obtained. 

21.  If  a  Sanitary  Authority  reports  a  necessitous  case, 
a  Poor  Law  officer  is  detailed  to  make  inquiry  into  it,  and 
on  his  report  action  is  taken.  It  is  not  satisfactory,  in  my 
opinion,  that  so  much  power  should  be  devolved  upon  a 
visiting  inspector  belonging  to  the  Parish  Council,  as 
hardship  may  in  certain  cases  be  expected  to  result. 

22.  Fourth. — I  strongly  advocate  a  system  of  Poor  Law 
relief  which  will  distinguish  between  the  resjjectable 
persons  (poor  through  no  fault  of  their  own)  and  the 
inveterate  wastrel  who  makes  a  convenience  of  the  work- 
house. I  would  strongly  approve  of  generous  outdoor 
relief  being  granted  to  all  persons  who  are  wholly  unable 
to  aupjjort  themselves,  who  are  in  absolute  poverty,  and 
who  are  proved  on  inquiry  to  have  led  a  respectable  life. 
My  experience  indicates  to  me  that  the  very  class  of 
deserving  poor  is  the  very  class  who  fail  to  obtain  the 
benefits  under  the  Poor  Law.  It  may  be  that  their 
natural  delicacy  prevents  them  applying  ;  and  it  is  certainly 
a  fact  that  in  many  instances  they  so  fear  the  prospect  of 
the  workhouse,  with  its  companionship,  to  which  they  have 
not  been  accustomed,  that  they  refrain  from  making  known 
their  needs.  If  the  law  were  such  as  to  ensure  persons  of 
a  respectable  class  getting  outdoor  relief,  and  the  wastrels 
only  receiving  poorliouse  accommodation,  I  am  satisfied 
that  mucli  difficulty  would  be  removed  ;  there  would  only 
then  remain  the  question  of  inquiry  as  to  the  character  of 
each  applicant,  and  in  regard  to  that,  co-operation,  as 
before  mentioned,  should  exist  between  Parish  Authorities, 
Police  and  Sanitary  Authorities,  who  are  presumably  in 
possession  of  the  full  details  of  their  districts. 

2.'^.  Fifth. —  I  consider  the  duty  .should  be  laid  upon  the 
Poor  Law  Authorities  of  bringing  to  book  every  person 
who  is  legally  bound  to  supjiort  a  depen  hint,  and  who 
fails  to  do  so. 

24.  It  is  well  known  that  certain  legal  responsibilities 
fall  upon  persons  for  the  suj)port  of  relatives,  such  as  re- 
sponsibility resting  on  a  son  for  the  support  of  his  aged 
mother,  etc.  etc.  Under  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  it  is 
actually  sadly  possible  for  a  son  to  neglect  his  mother,  and 
no  public  authority  thus  interferes.  Certainly  legal  action 
can  be  taken  by  tlie  mother  or  aged  father,  but  these  are 
the  very  persons  who,  through  j)overty  or  disability,  are 
unable  to  institute  any  legal  jirocess.  Surely  the  Poor 
Law  Authorities  should  be  charged  with  such  duty.  I 
consider  it  should  be  a  primary  part  of  the  duties  of  Poor 
Law  Authorities  to  e.xact,  and  see  paid  to  the  utmost 
farthing,  all  of  the  legal  resjmnsibilities  that  can  be  exacted 
from  relatives  towards  the  upkeep  of  their  dei)endauts. 

25.  I  have  actually  myself  been  required  to  take  action 
in  the  case  of  some  poor  ])eople  witli  whom  my  duty  has 
brought  me  in  conta<tt.  1  fail  utterly  to  see  why  the  Poor 
Law  Authorities  should  not  be  charged  with  this  all- 
imjiortant  matter.  If  every  person  resjionsible  contributed 
towards  his  dependants,  much  of  the  sad  suffering  that  we 
meet  with  would  be  brought  to  an  end. 

26.  Sixth. — I  do  not  consider  that  a  Pari.sh  Authority 
discharges  its  duty  by  offering  to  take  into  a  poorliouse 
any  applicant  for  relief.  Under  the  existing  system, 
refusal  on  the  part  of  an  ap]»licant  would  ini])ly  that,  so 
far  as  the  Parish  Authorities  are  concerned,  sucli  a])])licant 
might  be  left  to  die  or  starve.  While  I  (piite  realise  the 
dilliculties,  1  cannot  admit  that  the  law  can  be  considered 
satisfactory  if  such  a  ])Ossibility  as  this  exists.  It  might 
possibly  be  laiil  nj>on  the  I'oor  Law  Authorities  to  keep 
under  constant  observation  every  case  that  has  been 
reported  to  them,  which  had  subsequently  refused  to  go  to 
the  jioorliouse,  and  to  which  no  weekly  aliment  was 
granted.  I  think  possibly  the  Poor  Law  officials  might 
be  required  to  visit  such  cases  weekly,  and  to  supply  only 
relief  in  kind.  This  would  go  far  towards  |)reventiiig 
persons  of  an  undeserving  class  making  application  for 
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relief,  which  in  many  cases  is  misused  by  them.  The 
method  I  suggest  might  j^ossibly  be  carried  out,  but  either 
it  or  some  other  should  certainly  be  adoj^ted  in  order 
to  prevent  the  poor  who  object  to  workhouse  treatment 
being  left,  so  far  as  the  authorities  are  concerned,  to 
starvation. 

62936.  (Mr  Booth.)  I  see  you  say  that  in  Edinburgh 
there  is  a  considerable  attraction  in  the  winter  months 
for  people  crowding  into  the  town  ? — That  is  so.  There 
is  a  great  influx  of  poor  people  to  Edinburgh,  chiefly,  I 
think,  on  account  of  the  number  of  charities  that  exist, 
and  the  number  of  facilities  for  getting  free  food,  dinners, 
and  so  on.  There  certainly  is  a  great  influx  during  the 
winter  months. 

62937.  Are  they  doing  woi'k  in  the  summer  months? 
— I  think  they  are.  I  think  they  come  chiefly  from  the 
countiy,  or  they  come  from  other  large  cities,  such  as 
Dundee  or  Glasgow.  They  seem  to  be  attracted  by  our 
greater  number  of  charities,  and  conseqxiently  come  in 
lai'ge  numbers  during  the  winter  months. 

62938.  They  can  get  warmth  and  food  ? — Yes.  We 
have  very  fine  lodging-houses  in  Edinbixrgh  at  a  very 
cheap  rate,  and  tlie  charities  that  do  so  much  in  the  way 
of  supplying  food  during  the  cold  months. 

62939.  There  is  no  increase  of  work  to  be  done  at  aU  ? 
— There  is  much  less  work  at  that  time.  These  people 
who  come  in  that  way  during  the  winter  months  only 
seem  largely  to  elbow  out  the  unemployed  regular  resi- 
denters  in  the  city,  who  are  rmemployed  during  the 
winter  months  on  account  of  want  of  employment,  sixch 
as  builders,  labourers,  etc.  These  have  their  position 
very  much  interfered  with,  we  find,  by  the  influx  of 
strangers  during  the  winter. 
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62940.  Looking  at  them 
but  they  crowd  others  out  ?— 


by  this,  they  do  find  work, 
-Yes. 


62941.  They  are  not  an  unsatisfactoiy  class? — Well, 
they  are  all  classes.  There  are  a  great  number  of  the 
vagrant  and  tramp  class,  who  do  not  look  for  work,  and 
do  not  find  it,  and  also  unemployed  workmen. 

62942.  So  that  the  lodging-house  contain  all  these  ? — 
They  contain  all  these.  We  have  in  the  city  lodging- 
liou.ses  with  accommodation  for  3,000  peoj^le,  and  du.ring 
the  winter  months  that  accommodation  is  almost  fidly 
taken  advantage  of,  while  there  are  some  months  in 
which  the  number  of  iidiabitants  of  these  common 
lodging-houses  is  not  nearly  so  great.  These  persons 
represent  the  unemployed  workmen  and  persons  who 
will  not  work,  and  all  sorts  of  classes  of  poor  people. 
The  great  majority  of  persons  are  those  who  will  not 
work,  and  who  live  on,  no  one  knows  how,  from  month 
to  month. 

62943.  Tliese  compose  the  largest  proportion  ? — Yes. 

62944.  Considering  those  who  come  in  and  really 
push  others  out  of  work,  the  work  that  they  get  will  be 
of  an  irregular  character,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  they  get  it 
with  great  difficulty. 

•islooatioii  of     62945.  Will   that  be  work  such  as  builders'  and 
mployment    labourers'  work.    What  work  is  there  here  of  the  casual 
y  imniigra-    kind  ? — They  get  that,  and  there  may  be  some  large 
:on  of  casuals,  special  piece  of  work  on,  as,  for  instance,  tliere  is  a  large 
new  slaughter-house  going  to  be  made,  and  that  means  a 
great  amount  of  employment  for  persons  of  the  navvy 
class  to  level  ground.    There  are  large  special  pieces  of 
building  work  from  time  to  time  which  are  going  on  in 
the  winter  ? — Yes.    Then  the  Coiporation  as  a  Corpora- 
tion are  very  good  to  these  people,  and  help  a  veiy  large 
number  by  giving  them  work  in  the  city  parks  and  other 
kinds  of  work  in  the  public  departments  of  the  city,  just 
in  order  to  give  them  employment. 

62946.  That  is  work  created  for  their  sake  to  a  certain 
extent;  birt  would  there  be  many  residenters  of  Edin- 
burgh who  would  be  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  influx  ? 
— I  think  a  great  number  of  the  ordinary  residenters, 
who  are  at  that  time  employed,  have  got  their  place 
taken  up,  which  they  would  willingly  have  taken  them- 
selves. 
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62947.  Who  are  perhaps  stronger  ? — That  is  so. 

62948.  Will  any  of  them  go  to  work  at  Leith  ? — n 
considerable  proportion  do.    "They  get  work  at  the  docks. 
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leaving  Edinburgh  in  the  morning  and  going  back  to 
their  lodging-houses  at  night. 

62949.  You  say  a  large  majority  of  the  loafer  or 
wastrel  class  wordd  take  advantage  of  the  free  feeding, 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  discover  by  what  means 
they  can  exist? — That  is  so.  There  is  a  very  large 
element  among  the  population  of  these  lodging-houses  of 
that  class.  They  puzzle  us  all  as  to  how  they  live. 
They  simply  exist  in  these  lodging-houses  day  after  day, 
and  month  after  month,  and  during  the  winter  they  go 
from  these  places  to  Avhere  any  advantage  in  the  way  of 
free  food  is  being  offered.  They  do  unquestionably 
interfere  with  the  respectable  unemployed  working  men 
treatment  at  these  special  times. 

62950.  With  the  establishment  of  labour  colonies  you 
think  such  poor  may  be  comj)ulsorily  remitted  ? — I  think 
so. 

62951.  But  on  what  excirse  would  you  remit  them  if  they  Establish- 
found  their  own  living? — Well,  they  interfere  so  much  ment  of  labour 
with  the  possibility  of  finding  food,  and,  indeed,  with  the  colonies  for 
unemployed  during  the  time  of  strain.    They  seem  to 
take  no  hand  in  the  ordinary  work  of  the  coimtry.  They 
simply  exist  in  the  lower  slum  districts  of  the  city,  and 
apparently  they  have  no  possible  means  of  supporting 
themselves.    In  regard  to  that  class,  I  would  desire  that 
something  should  be  done  in  order  to  remove  them ; 

they  are  doing  no  good.  They  are  only  a  very  great 
care  upon  the  authorities.  They  are  a  trouble  to  us  from 
a  sanitary  and  public  health  point  of  view.  They  are 
not  aiding  in  the  affairs  of  the  country  in  the  very  least. 
They  are  doing  no  work,  and  I  consider  that  such 
persons,  for  the  benefit  of  others  anxious  to  work,  ought 
to  be  cared  for  in  some  place  Avhere  they  could  be 
looked  after,  and  wliere  a  certain  amount  of  work  could 
be  got  out  of  them. 

62952.  Their  having  no  possible  means  of  existence 
would  be  a  reason  for  their  being  compulsorily  remitted  ? 
— That  would  be  so. 

62953.  You  suggest  that  there  should  be  refuges  where  Provision  for 
comparatively  poor  people  could  afford  to  pay  a  minimiTm  respectable 
amount  for  board.    All  that  they  could  procure  is  below  poor  with 
the  actual  cost  ? — Yes,  that  1  am  very  anxious  to  see.    I  part 

come  across  a  veiy  large  number  of  respectable  poor  payment, 
people  who  are  extremely  unwilling  to  go  into  the  poor- 
house.  They  have  lived  a  most  respectable  life,  and  are 
able  to  afford  4s.  or  5s.  or  6s.  per  week,  and  they  have  no 
place  to  go  to.  There  is  no  institution  for  them,  with 
one  outstanding  exception,  in  Edinburgh — viz.,  Queens- 
beriy  House,  which  is  very  frequently  fi;ll.  I  have 
been  anable  to  get  accommodation  for  suitable  cases 
there.  There  are  so  many  of  that  kind  of  persons  that  I 
have  often  felt  that,  even  if  Grovernment  established  some 
place — let  us  say  something  better  than  the  poorhouse 
without  the  stigma  attaching  to  it — it  would  be  very 
greatly  taken  advantage  of  by  these  poor  respectable 
persons. 

62954.  Providing  the  other  part  of  the  cost  from  the 
public  funds  are  from  charitable  subscriptions  ? — Yes,  the 
difference  between  their  board  and  the  actual  cost  of 
maintenance. 

62955.  You  think  a  considerable  section  of  the  com- 
munity would  be  willing  to  take  advantage  of  such  a 
provision  ? — Yes.  On  so  many  occasions  we  find  persons 
in  poor  circumstances  and  in  insanitary  dwellings  who 
may  have  a  son  or  daughter,  or  two  or  thx-ee  sons  or 
daughters,  who  say  that  they  will  pay  so  much  a  Aveek, 
but  cannot  afford  to  send  them  to  any  proper  home.  The 
consequence  is  that  these  people  filter  to  the  workliouse. 

62956.  These  people  would  be  a  considerable  section 
of  the  community,  boarded  at  half  price,  and  they  would 
be  working  along  with  others  for  wages  ? —  Some  of  them 
might  work  and  some  of  them  might  be  past  work.  I 
mean  the  fathers  and  mothers  with  large  families.  It  is 
sometimes  very  difficult  to  get  these  families  to  recognise 
their  responsibilities.  In  Queeusberry  House  only  a  small 
proportion  of  them  do  work.  The  majority  of  them  live 
in  large  rooms  like  this.  They  are  provided  for  by  a 
nurse,  and  they  give  the  small  rate  of  board  their  friends 
are  able  to  afford.    All  of  them  do  not  work. 

62957.  Would  you  even  say  that  none  of  them  should 
work  ? — All  of  them  ought  to  if  they  can,  and  there  might 
be  suitable  work  found.    There  is  a  man  there  at  this 
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moment  who  was  very  good  at  writing  music.  He  did  it 
so  veiy  well  that  he  could  make  a  large  weekly  pay.  He 
wrote  music  in  this  house  and  got  out  to  sell  it,  and  could 
pay  for  his  board  and  keep  a  wife  and  family  outside  olf 
the  proceeds. 

62958.  He  would  be  competing  probably  with  others 
who  wished  to  do  the  same  work,  but  had  not  that 
advantage? — That  might  be  so  in  that  case,  but  that 
happened  to  be  a  man  who  required  to  be  looked  after  in 
his  o\n\  and  his  family's  interest,  and  it  was  a  refuge  for 
him,  without  which  I  do  not  know  what  would  have 
happened. 

62959.  We  can  imderstand  it  as  an  exceptional  charity, 
but  if  it  was  done  on  a  large  scale  for  a  considerable 
section  of  the  commiuiity,  might  it  not  have  a  dangerous 
industrial  effect  ? — There  would  require  to  be  some  veiy 
strict  supervision  exercised  over  the  api^licants.  It  would 
not  do  to  admit  all  and  sundiy.  Certain  requirements 
would  need  to  be  insisted  on  before  the  applicants  were 
admitted. 

62960.  If  that  were  done  with  public  fimds,  it  would 
be  done  as  a  branch  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  think  so. 

62961.  Would  there  not  be  the  same  stigma? — I  think, 
perhaps,  not,  if  it  was  well  recognised  that  these  people 
paid  as  much  as  they  coidd  towards  their  board. 

62962.  Not  as  much  as  it  costs,  but  as  miicli  as  they 
can  ? — As  much  as  they  can.  I  think  the  mere  fact  of 
their  paying  a  minimum  would,  in  ma:iy  cases,  lift  the 
stigma  from  the  minds  of  these  persons  who  would  take 
advantage  of  it. 

62963.  At  the  same  time  the  fact  would  be  that  they 
would  not  be  self-supjDorting  ? — That  is  so. 

62964.  In  paragraph  11  you  say  there  are  a  great  many 
houses  consisting  of  one  and  two  rooms.  There  is  always 
a  great  difficulty  in  knowing  what  is  meant  by  a  "  house  " 
in  different  towns.  What  is  the  definition  of  a  house  ? 
Do  you  mean  an  apartment  occupied  by  one  family  ? — 
That  is  what  we  call  a  house.  In  one  tenement,  led  to 
by  one  common  stair,  there  may  be  fifty-two  houses,  and 
we  have  sucli  aggravated  cases  as  this  in  Edinburgh.  I 
can  show  you  a  tenement  in  which  there  are  fifty-two 
families  residing.  That  shoAvs  that,  roughly  si^eaking, 
there  is  a  population  of  250  persons,  because  we  reckon 
at  the  rate  of  about  five  persons  per  family.  These  all 
live  under  one  roof,  led  to  by  one  stair,  but  in  separate 
rooms  or  in  separate  houses. 

62965.  That  is  how  houses  are  defined  ? — That  is  so. 

62966.  But  there  must  be  some  cases  in  which  there  are 
families  who  do  live  in  one  house — I  mean  with  one 
kitchen  and  one  landlady.  These,  I  take  it,  are  in- 
dependent apartments  in  which  a  person  covxld  live  his 
own  life  ? — Yes. 

62967.  Are  there  not  here  such  houses  of  which  we 
may  suppose  there  is  a  tenant  who  occujiies  one  flat  and 
sub-lets  the  other  liats  to  other  families,  and  that  would 
be  coimted  only  one  house,  altliough  there  were  tliree 
families? — These  we  call  houses  let  in  lodgings,  and 
there  are  some. 

62968.  You  don't  count  them  as  separate  houses  ? 
—No. 

62969.  You  say,  towards  the  end  of  No.  24,  "It  is 
'  well  known  that  certain  legal  responsibilities  fall  upon 
'  persons  for  the  support  of  their  relatives,  such  as 
'  responsiliility  resting  on  a  son  for  the  support  of  his 
'  aged  mother.  Under  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  it  is 
'  actually  sadly  possible  for  a  son  to  neglect  his  mother, 
'  and  no  pu1)lic  authority  does  interfere.  Certain  legal 
'  action  can  l)e  taken  by  the  mother  or  by  tlie  aged 
'  father,  but  these  are  the  veiy  j)ersons  who,  through 
'  poverty  or  disability,  are  imable  to  institute  any  legal 
'  process  "  ;  and  you  say  that  the  Poor  Law  authorities 
should  be  charged  with  a  duty  of  enforcing  this.  Are 
they  not? — I  do  not  think  so.  In  my  experience  they 
do  not.  They  may  be  cluirged  with  recovering  the  cost 
of  the  upkeep  of  pereons  wlioni  fliey  remove  to  work- 
houses, and  keep  there. 

62970.  Unless  they  go  into  tlu)  workliouse  ? — Tliat  is 
80.  I  realise  there  is  a  ver>-,  veiy  great  need  for  I  lie 
parish  autlioiities,  or  somebody  inten-ening  on  l)chalf 
of  poor  pereons  who  are  dependent  upon,  we  will  say, 


sons  or  daiighters,  who  fail  to  contribute  towards  their  Filial 

support.     That  is  veiy  common  when   there   is   an  responsibility 

old  decrepit  father  or  mother  who  has  working  sons.       ^'^^^  °f 

We,  the  pidjlic  health  authority,  often  find  these  people  ^gfoj^g*"'""* 

living  in  great  poverty,  and  we  make  inquiries,  and  ijliart^eabilitv 

find  that  there  are   sons  probably  well  off,  working.     "  ° 

We  hear  that  these  do  not  contribute  towards  the 

support  of  their  father  or  mother  at  all ;  and  my  point 

is  that  I  think  some  public  body — I  think  the  Parish 

Council — should  compel  those  persons  who  are  legally 

resijonsible   for   the   upkeep   of  their  dejiendants  to 

keep  up  these  dependants.     Out  of  great  pity,  I  have 

again  and  again  required  to  bring  such  persons  as 

sons   to  book  in  order  that  they  may  give  regular 

support  towards  a  mother  or  father,  and  I  thiiili,  while 

the  Parish  Council  have  power  to  claim  from  dependants 

when  they  remove  persons  to  a  workhouse,  they  ought 

also  to  have  the  duty  of  compelling  those  who  ought  to 

support  their  parents,  to  do  it,  even  although  the  parents 

make  no  application. 

62971.  {Mr  Phelps.)  May  I  ask  one  question  here  ? 
Have  the  parents  not  a  locus  standi  befoi'e  the  sheriff  ? 
— That  is  so,  but  these  very  persons,  who  require  the 
intervention  of  some  third  party,  are  the  very  j^ersons 
who  cannot  set  the  law  in  motion.  They  can  succeed 
by  a  private  action,  and  it  is  by  that  means  that  I  have 
required  to  bring  them  to  book,  but  these  are  poor  old 
decrepit  people  who  have  no  money  in  many  cases. 
They  remain  in  their  poverty  and  retirement,  and  there 
is  no  person  to  help  them.  It  ought  to  be  an  important 
part  of  the  Parish  Council's  work  to  find  out  siacli  cases, 
and  come  between  a  person  who  ought  to  be  supported 
and  the  person  who  should  sujDport.  We  want  to  keep 
these  people  in  life  and  comfort.  There  is  no  person 
to  stei3  in,  and  cause  these  persons  who  should  legally 
support  them  to  fulfil  their  obligations. 

62972.  (Mr  Booth.)  Do  you  mean  that  there  should  be 
an  inquiiy  ? — I  think  the  Parish  Council  ought  to  make 
inquiries  through  eveiy  city  as  we  do  by  means  of  our 
sanitaiy  inspectors.  We  have  inspectors  going  through 
all  these  districts  finding  out  all  the  complaints,  so 
that  the  aiithorities  may  interfere,  and  I  think,  on 
account  of  these  poor  persons  who  live  there,  the 
parish  officers  ought  also  to  go  about  and  make  such 
inquiries  as  are  necessaiy.  It  might  be  done  by  one 
body,  and  if  both  bodies  were  combined,  so  much  the 
better. 

62973.  You  don't  think  the  obligation  ought  to  be 
made  on  the  sufferer  ? — If  that  is  to  be  an  essential,  some 
people  would  continue  to  suffer,  because  thej^  are  unable 
to  make  it. 

62974.  In  No.  17  you  say,  "  I  cannot  understand  why  Need  of 

'  there  is  not  a  power  vested  in  certain  authorities,  the  compulsory 
'  police  or  public  healtli  authorities,  to  certify  for  re-  powi  r  of 
'  moval  to  the  hospital  any  case  which  appears,  say,  to  ''<"u"val  of 
'  two  medical  men,  to  require  such  methods  to  be  ^"''^  '''^ 
'  adopted.  There  is  an  x^rgent  call  for  this,  and  I  I'^^I^'^'"*' 
'  look  ujion  it  as  one  of  tlie  most  important  changes 
'  necessary  on  the  Poor  Law."  Do  you  mean  by  that 
that  the  Parish  Council  should  not  be  the  authority, 
that  the  jiolice  or  the  public  health  should  be  the 
authority? — I  think  the  public  health  authority  ought  to 
be  the  certifj'ing  authority,  but  the  authority  for  removal 
should  be  the  Parish  Council.  The  point  is  this : 
there  are  a  very  considerable  number  of  jioor  persons 
decrejiit — living  in  great  degradation  and  want  and  under 
extremely  objectionable  surroundings,  and  these  persons 
ought  not  to  live  in  an  ordinary  liousc  in  an  ordinary 
way.  Tliey  have  no  person  to  look  after  tliein.  They 
are  not  able  to  look  after  themselves,  and  tlieir  liouses 
are  a  positive  danger  in  the  iieighbourhofxi.  As  the  law 
at  present  stands,  the  Poor  Law  autliorily  will  not 
remove  such  persons  to  the  hospital.  It  is  left  wholly 
to  the  option  of  these  poor  persons  whether  they  will  go 
to  the  poorhouse  or  not.  1  was  going  to  say  that  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  or  at  any  rate  in  a  veiy  large  majority, 
when  we  have  said  to  these  poor  })ers()ns,  "  Will  you  go 
'  to  the  workliou.se?"  they  say,  "  No,  we  arc  going  to 
'  remain  where  we  have  lived  for  many  years."  We 
have  no  power  then  to  coini>el  their  removal,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary consequence  haiipcns  that  as  we  require  to  have 
these  ]iersons  removed,  we  are  running  a  risk  in  doing  it. 
It  is  illegal.    I  have  had  to  order  their  removal  again 
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and  again  when  I  have  had  no  right.  In  some  cases  I 
have  been  afraid  to  face  it,  and  in  many  cases,  so  far  as 
the  Poor  Law  is  concerned,  we  have  had  to  remove 
these  poor  persons  to  the  workhouse  illegally.  I  am 
wanting  to  have  power  in  snch  cases  which  are  known 
to  the  police  or  public  health  authorities  as  being  unable 
to  look  after  themselves  without  any  dependant,  without 
proper  lodgment,  Avithout  proper  means  of  support,  in 
such  a  state  of  health  as  makes  it  clear  that  their  houses 
must  of  necessity  be  a  danger  to  themselves  and  the 
neighbourhood — I  want  power  to  have  such  poor,  in  the 
public,  as  indeed  in  their  own,  interest  removed  to  the 
workhouse. 

62975.  (Mrs  Webh.)  You  are  very  keen  to  substitute 
the  principle  of  searching  out  destitution  as  against  the 
principle  of  merely  applying  for  removal  ? — Yes,  that  is 
so,  because  I  find,  through  my  various  inspectors,  and 
indeed  from  my  own  experience,  that  a  veiy  great 
number  of  vezy  deserving  poor  people  will  not  apply  to 
the  Parish  Council  for  relief. 

62976.  Does  that  apply  mainly  to  tlie  aged,  and  in  a 
lesser  degree  to  the  sick  ?  It  does  apply  to  the  sick  ? — 
To  a  certain  extent. 

62977.  I  should  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  those 
1,400  school  -  children  that  were  inspected  under  Dr 
Mackenzie  ;  any  number  of  them  were  found  to  be  suffer- 
ing from  adenoids  and  glands  and  rickets.  That  was  a 
case  exemplifying  the  need  for  searching  out? — That 
was  just  one  extremely  great  benefit  which  resulted  from 
searching  out.  Unless  there  had  been  a  systematic  in- 
vestigation, such  as  I  want  the  Poor  Law  officers  to  make 
in  respect  to  poverty,  we  would  not  have  seen  to-day  the 
benefits  of  what  was  done  in  resj^ect  to  the  health  of 
these  children. 

62978.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  to  carry  out  that 
system  of  inspection  further  than  an  isolated  school  ? 
— I  think  so.  I  am  a  great  advocate,  for  carrying  out 
that  practically  door-to-door  inspection  in  many  of  tliese 
matters. 

62979.  Of  searching  out  sickness  ? — Yes,  and  search- 
ing oxit  poverty. 

62980.  Do  you  think  that  case  of  the  1,400  school- 
children was  at  all  typical  ? — Not  from  an  illness  point 
of  view.  The  results  of  that  particular  investigation  are 
surprising  to  me.  We  could  not  argue  from  one  case 
to  a  general  rule.  I  do  not  think  that  we  sliould  find 
that  in  proportion  the  same  amount  of  iUness  exists ;  I 
hardly  think  so. 

62981.  Why  is  that? — It  has  been  rather  a  jiuzzle  to 
me  since  the  results  came  out. 

62982.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  you  had  an  equally 
systematic  inspection  you  would  discover  veiy  nearly  the 
same  amount  ? — That  might  be.  The  inspection,  so  far 
as  it  was  carried  out,  was  so  sufficiently  surprising  that 
it  might  be  that  if  tlie  inspection  were  continued  the 
same  results  would  follow.  My  ordinary  obsei-vations 
made  in  going  about  amongst  these  poor  jjeople  living  in 
these  poor  dwellings  lead  me  to  suppose  that  thei'e  is 
not  quite  so  much  actual  illness  as  would  appear  from 
the  result  of  that  particular  investigation.  But  there 
might  be. 

62983.  It  was  sufficiently  important,  because  it  related 
to  children  ? — Tliat  is  so. 

62984.  And  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  those 
children  were  absolutely  txnique  ? — No  ;  but  very  shortly 
after  that  report  was  published  I  had  occasion  to  enter  a 
large  building,  the  Com  Exchange  in  the  Grassmarket, 
in  wliich  there  were  between  1,000  and  2,000  children 
brought  down,  principally  to  have  some  food.  It  was  a 
special  treat  given  to  them  ;  but  in  looking  round  about, 
and  rather  critically  examining  a  great  number  of  them  in 
the  light  of  the  result  of  that  particiilar  investigation,  I 
was  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  these  children,  taken 
fi'om  the  slums  and  gathered  together  in  one  hall,  did 
not  impress  me  with  the  idea  that  the  same  proportion 
of  illness  would  be  found  as  had  been  found  in  these 
1,400. 

62985.  It  might  he  because  you  had  not  the  opportunity 
of  critically  examining  them  ? — That  might  be  ;  but  their 
general  health  appeared  so  good  that  my  impression 
was  formed  as  I  have  stated.    One  cannot  be  perfectly 


certain  from  a  cursory  examination,  but  I  was  led  to 
suppose  that  the  same  proportion  of  illness  probably 
did  not  exist. 

62986.  Still,  there  would  be  a  good  deal  of  illness 
undiscovered  and  untreated  ? — I  have  no  doubt. 

62987.  When  you  say  in  No.  2  that  you  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  there  is  not  any  cause  of  complaint  of 
inability  to  obtain  medical  advice,  you  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  people  do  not  obtain  medical  advice  and 
medicine,  but  that  if  they  apply  for  it  they  woidd  obtain 
it  ? — They  may  have  it  if  they  apply ;  that  is  all  the 
length  I  go. 

62988.  They  do  not  apply? — Not  in  many  instances. 
They  are  negligent,  and  do  not  apply. 

62989.  Therefore  you  would  require  to  search  it  out  ? 
— That  is  so. 

62990.  (Mr  Phelps.)  You  say  there  is  a  very  large 
supply  of  lodging-houses  in  Edinburgh  ? — That  is  so,  a 
very  large  one. 

62991.  Do  you  think  that  they  attract  people  fi'om  the 
coimtiy  ?— I  think  they  do. 

62992.  Tramps?— I  think  they  do.  We  pride  our- 
selves on  our  lodging-houses,  and  deputations  come  to 
see  them,  and  I  think  the  general  accommodation  goes 
towards  attracting  tramps  to  this  city.  I  think  often 
that  is  so. 

62993.  How  many  classes  or  types  of  lodging-houses 
are  there  ?  Are  there  any  municipal  lodging-houses  ? — 
None.  They  are  all  under  private  enterprise,  and  they 
pay  remarkably  weU  as  lodging-houses. 

62994.  What  is  the  Jubilee  Lodging-House  ? — Simply 
a  private  company.  They  run  for  private  profit,  and 
they  make  profit.  As  a  financial  transaction,  the  starting 
and  i-unning  of  these  lodging-houses  has  been  such  a 
good  speculation  that  the  Corporation  do  not  i-equire  to 
go  in  for  them  at  all. 

62995.  Are  these  lodging-houses  under  your  inspec- 
tion ? — Yes. 

62996.  Have  you  a  set  of  bye-laws  with  I'egard  to 
them  ? — Yes. 

62997.  And  with  regard  to  the  number  of  beds, 
cleanliness,  and  so  forth  ? — In  regard  to  the  number  of 
beds,  overcrowding,  cleanliness,  and  all  these  sanitary 
matters,  we  have  strict  bye-laws  strictly  enforced. 

62998.  Do  you  make  night  inspections  ? — We  do. 

62999.  Have  you  often  to  proceed  against  the  lodging- 
house  keeper? — Almost  never.  They  are  so  strictly 
looked  after  that  they  know  that  any  contravention 
would  at  once  be  discovered.  The  residt  is  that  we 
have  an  extremely  fractional  sick-rate  and  death-rate 
amongst  the  workliouse  population. 

63000.  With  regard  to  Queensberry  House,  is  that 
supplied  from  more  than  one  source  ? — That  is  so,  bom 
private  subscription. 

63001.  I  mean  with  regard  to  the  inmates.  Do  they 
represent  a  good  many  different  types  ? — A  great  many. 

63002.  Are  there  some  persons  partly  supported  by 
their  children  who  pay  a  nominal  sum,  and  some 
invalids  ? — A  great  number  of  invalids. 

63003.  And  there  is  a  night  shelter  ?— That  is  so. 

63004.  Would  you  have  a  department  that  takes  in 
married  couples  in  their  old  age  ? — I  think  so. 

63005.  Do  you  think  that  sort  of  life,  with  a  common 
kitchen  and  so  forth,  is  beneficial  to  poor  people  in  that 
rank  of  life  ? — It  might  require  in  the  case  of  such 
a  house,  if  it  was  to  be  carried  on  to  such  an  extent, 
some  little  re-arrangement  in  regard  to  the  rooms.  We 
have,  for  example,  some  large  lodging-houses  where 
married  people  and  their  families  live,  and  they  have  got 
partitioned-off  places  for  children's  rooms,  etc.  If  the 
same  idea  were  followed  out  in  such  a  place  as  Queens- 
berry  House,  the  advantages  of  family  life  could  well  be 
attained. 

63006.  Has  the  tendency  of  late  years  not  been  much 
more  to  abolish  those  places  of  common  living  and  leave 
it  to  the  relatives  of  the  poor  people  to  look  after  them  ? 
—I  think  that  probably  that  would  be  a  more  expensive 
method,  and  particularly  I  woidd  urge,  in  regard  to 
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Queensbern'^  House,  the  idea  that  old  persons  who  cannot 
look  after  themselves  in  a  private  house  can  be  looked 
after  there. 
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poor  in 
EdinburKli. 


Need  of 
powers  to 
compulsorily 
remove 
helpless  und 
sick  poor. 


63007.  With  regard  to  the  housing  of  the  poor  in 
14  June  1907.  Edinburgh,  I  see  a  statement  that  the  poorest  jjersons  as 

a  iide  occupy  single-room  houses.  Have  you  stringent 
bye-laws  with  regard  to  the  houses? — Yes,  we  have  all 
of  these  one-roomed  houses  below  3,000  cubic  feet  liable 
to  be  ticketed,  and  we  have  them  ticketed.  That  means 
that  there  is  a  tin  ticket  outside  the  door,  stating  the 
cubic  capacity  of  the  rooms,  the  number  of  persons  who 
can  live  there  ;  and  I  have  inspectors  going  round  con- 
stantly to  see  if  there  is  any  overcrowding  and  to  examine 
into  the  conditions  generally. 

63008.  Is  the  standard  you  insist  on  sufficient,  in  your 
judgment  ? — I  think  so. 

63009.  Do  you  find  a  very  high  death-rate  in  these 
loft}'  houses  in  the  Old  Town  ? — Not  unless  there  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  density  per  acre.  Of  course  the 
one  follows  the  other.  H  there  are  lofty  tenement  houses 
with  a  considerable  mimber  together,  and  a  number  of 
people  in  each  house,  there  is  a  density  per  acre,  that 
increases  tlie  death-rate. 

63010.  Have  you  a  large  exjDerience  of  two-storeyed 
houses  in  wliich  eacli  storey  is  occupied  by  a  separate 
family  ? — No. 

63011.  You  know  the  type  of  house  ? — The  English 
type  ;  we  have  veiy  few,  but  we  have  a  few.  Indeed, 
the  most  recently-built  houses  represent  that  class. 

63012.  Is  that  a  good  type,  do  you  thiidi? — I  don't 
altogether  approve  of  it.  Of  course  they  have  the  advan- 
tages of  through  ventilation  and  so  on,  and,  as  a  mle,  they 
are  open  at  the  back  and  front,  but  there  are  some  objec- 
tions from  a  public  health  point  of  view.  I  should  not 
say  there  are  very  many. 

63013.  In  regard  to  compulsory  removal  of  persons  to 
the  poorliouse  and  so  forth,  you  realise  tliat  it  is  a  veiy 
large  question  ?  Do  you  think  when,  as  a  sanitaiy 
authority,  yon  find  a  case  in  what  you  call  squalid 
surroundings  yoiir  condemnation  of  the  house  or  the 
rooms  is  not  sufficient  to  tui-u  the  person  out? — In  tlie 
first  place,  that  takes  a  very  long  time.  We  have  a 
certain  procedure  to  follow ;  it  is  a  very  slow  process. 
It  is  of  importance  to  remove  the  tenant  from  the 
house  before  the  proprietor  has  gone  through  any  pio- 
cedure  of  eviction.  He  requires  to  take  out  an  eviction 
■warrant,  and  they  teU  me  that  takes  from  three  to  foirr 
weeks.  Then,  when  evictions  take  place,  it  means  that 
some  old  decrepit  person,  imable  to  look  after  himself 
or  herself,  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  We 
have  a  great  number  of  cases  of  such  poor  people  wlio 
will  not  consent  to  go  to  the  hospital,  and  it  is  an 
astonishing  thing  that  we  have  no  power,  and  cannot 
move.  There  is  anotlier  class  I  refer  to  in  connection 
with  my  police  experience  ;  I  had  to  do  witli  them — 
jjersons  wlio  are  objectionable  go  about  tlie  streets,  and 
are  objectionable  in  their  habits ;  they  are  complained 
of  veiy  much.  Tlie  police  take  them  as  wanderers  to  the 
police  bar.  There  can  be  no  penalty  inflicted  upon  them. 
They  are  lianded  to  the  parish,  and  next  day  you  find 
them  ou  the  street  again.  There  is  no  power  under  such 
circumstances.  You  can  remit  them  to  the  j^arish,  but 
there  is  no  compulsory  power  to  retain  such  persons,  who 
are  in  every  way  objectionable.  There  is  at  present  in 
this  city  a  man  going  about,  a  well-known  character, 
objectionable  in  every  way.  I  was  anxious  to  have  him 
sent  to  the  asylum,  but  he  is  not  quite  insane  enough. 
We  have  no  right  to  deal  with  such  a  person  whatever. 
1  am  anxious  that— both  in  respect  of  the  old  and  decrepit 
and  those  iiersons  who  suffer  themselves,  and  who  cause 
the  community  to  suffer  to  a  certain  extent,  by  their  mere 
presence  in  the  street— that  power  shoukl  be  given  to 
medical  authorities,  as  they  enjoy  in  the  case  of  persons 
mentally  deficient. 

63014.  Has  the  Parish  Coimcil  power  to  detain  them  ? 
—No. 

63015.  Y  ou  sec  that  is  revolutionising  the  Poor  Law  ? 
— It  is  a  very  strong  addition  to  it,  but  veiy  urgently 
needed. 

6.3016.  I  think  you  would  require  to  define  "objec- 
tionable" veiy  carefully,  woukl  you  not? — It  might  be 


a  very,  veiy  strict  standard,  but  we  have  a  very  great 
number  of  people  who  would  come  under  that  standard. 

63017.  {Mr  Gardiner.)  Of  all  classes  ? — All  classes. 

63018.  {Miss  Hill.)    With  regard  to  the  houses  in  Housing  of 
Edinburgh,  a  stair  is  common  to  a  great  many  houses  ? —  poor  in 
To  a  great  many.  Edinburgh. 

63019.  Under  what  supei^vision  does  the  staircase  come  ? 
— Under  the  supervision  of  the  sanitaiy  authorities. 

63020.  Do  they  control  its  cleanliness,  or  have  they 
power  to  control  it  ? — They  have  power,  and  they  do  it. 
In  each  district  of  the  city  there  is  a  sanitary  ins^iector 
deputed  amongst  other  things  to  visit  these  stairs  and 
see  that  they  are  kept  in  a  cleanly  condition.  Each 
residenter  on  a  stair  requires  to  take  a  particular  turn, 
and  the  inspector's  duty  is  to  see  that  they  fulfil  their 
obligations  ;  and  not  only  has  the  inspector  to  go  about 
making  inquiries,  but  of  course  conij)laints  come  in  from 
time  to  time  and  they  are  attended  to.  The  raer?  clean- 
ing of  the  staircase  is  therefore  not  considered  a  difficult 
matter. 

63021.  The  standard  is  not  a  high  one  ? — It  is,  in  so 
far  as  each  staircase  requires  to  be  washed  twice  every 
week  and  swejjt  every  day,  and  in  the  event  of  there 
being  contravention  of  the  law,  a  person  is  liable  to  be 
taken  to  the  police  court. 

63022.  {Chairman.)  Who  ? — The  person  who  fails  in 
his  or  her  turn  to  wash  the  staircase. 

63023.  Does  the  responsibility  not  rest  on  the  owner 
in  the  first  place  ?  — No,  altogether  on  the  tenants. 

63024.  {Miss  Hill.)  Then  it  becomes  a  question  of  the 
law  being  really  enforced,  does  it,  because  the  staircases 
are  not  what  you  would  consider  decently  clean,  as  a  inle. 
Do  you  think  they  are  swe^Jt  every  day  ? — I  think  they 
are,  as  nearly  as  one  can  make  it.  Of  course  there  are 
complaints,  stray  complaints,  about  certain  stairs  being 
neglected,  but  that  is  just  the  inspector's  duty  to  see 
these  persons'  complaints  about  it. 

63025.  With  regard  to  the  walls,  what  mles  do  you 
adopt  ? — The  ordinaiy  district  inspector  requires  to  bring 
in  the  addresses  of  all  the  walls  that  he  finds  in  a  con- 
dition requiring  whitewashing  or  painting,  and  the  pro- 
prietor gets  a  notice  requiring  him  to  do  it  within  seven 
days.  That  work  is  veiy  satisfactorily  carried  out,  as  a 
rule.  There  again  there  are  stray  cases  where  the  walls 
are  not  so  clean  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  seeing  each 
inspector  has  a  district  of  his  own  and  is  responsible  for 
that,  if  there  is  a  case  like  that  that  has  sli^iped  him,  that 
is  his  fault.  We  are  not  veiy  long,  as  a  nile,  in  having 
a  complaint  fi'oni  some  of  the  resideiiters. 

63026.  {Chairman)    It  is  the  owner's  business  to 
whitewash  the  walls  ? — Yes. 

63027.  {Miss  Hill.)  There  is  a  regular  system  as  to 
who  cleans,  but  it  is  the  enforcing  of  it  that  seems  to  be 
difficult. 

63028.  {Mr  Gardiner.)  Do  the  police  patrol  these 
stairs  ? — No,  not  specially  from  the  sanitary  point  of 
view. 

63029.  {Miss  Hill.)  Have  you  no  difficulties  through 
their  being  open  at  night? — Yes,  very  great  ditficulty; 
that  certainly  does  increase  the  difficulty, 

63030.  {Mr  Gardiner.)  Do  you  wish  them  to  l)e 
patrolled  ? — It  would  be  very  difficult  indeed.  The 
|)olice  take  a  general  supeiTision.  1  think  it  woukl  be 
i)etter  if  they  took  more,  a  very  ])articular  supervision 
on  these  staircases.  Very  often  the  jiolice  would  be 
well  employed  patrolling  these  stairs  rather  than  2>atrol- 
ling  some  streets. 

63031.  {Miss  Hill.)  You  do  light  them?— Yes,  the 
Corporation  does  light  them.  That  is  a  step  in  advance 
taken  within  recent  yeai-s.  Formerly  it  was  left  to  the 
owners. 

63032.  Is  there  no  scheme  for  putting  any  gate  at  the 
bottom,  with  keys  or  means  to  oi)en  it  fiom  above? — It 
is  impossible  to  get  a  number  of  people  living  on  one 
stair  to  be  of  one  mind.  Some  want  the  door  open  and 
some  shut,  antl  where,  as  in  some  cases,  there  are  as 
many  as  fifty-two  families,  it  is  so  difficult.  I  believe  it 
wouid  be  far  better  if  there  was  a  door  at  the  foot  of  each 
stair. 
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63033.  (Miss  Hill.)  If  a  few  shut  the  door,  the  others 
would  be  forced  to  keep  keys  ? — Recently  there  was  an 
action  raised  hy  one  tenant  against  another  as  to  whether 
their  door  should  be  open  or  shut.  The  case  was  tried 
before  the  sheriif  and  took  a  long  time.  There  was  a 
great  number  of  witnesses,  and  the  sheriff  gave  his  deci- 
sion. I  really  cannot  tell  what  it  was,  but  that  shows 
the  difficulty  in  that  particular  matter. 

63034.  (Mr  Gardiner.)  If  it  is  an  obligation  on  the 
Corporation  to  light,  is  it  not  also  their  obligation  to 
cause  the  police  to  patrol  the  stair  ? — I  should  think  it 
would  be  vei-y  much  better  if  they  did. 

63035.  Is  it  not  an  obligation  ? — I  suppose  from  the 
police  point  of  view  they  consider  it  an  obligation  to 
keep  under  supervision  everything  that  takes  place,  and 
that  there  is  no  necessity  to  go  u^j  these  stairs  unless  they 
are  called. 
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63036.  But  there  is  no  necessity  to  go  down  the  street 
at  night  ? — That  is  my  view. 

63037.  {Chairman.)  If  people  were  sleeping  there, 
who  would  have  the  authority  or  whose  business  would 

it  be  to  shift  them? — The  police  would  actually  turn   

them  out.  Housmg  of 

poor  in 

63038.  Would  they  be  summoned  ? — Yes  ;    some  of  Edinburgh, 
tlie  tenants  woiild  require  to  summon  them.    There  are 
actually  a   great   many   people   who   sleep  on  these 

stairs,  play  cards,  and  all  sorts  of  things. 

63039.  {Miss  Kill.)  It  has  no  connection  with  the 
house  tax,  as  in  England  ? — No ;  I  do  not  thiixk  the 
door  at  the  foot  of  the  stair  has  anything  to  do  with  that. 
The  door  on  a  passage  enclosing  houses  has  that 
effect. 


Mr  William  Strathie  Caw,  J.P.,  called  and  examined. 


63040.  {Chairman.)  You  are  Treasurer  and  Clerk  of  the 
Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  and  have  been  so  since 
1893  ?— Yes. 

63041.  And  you  have  been  in  the  senace  of  that  insti- 
tution since  Januarj'  1881  ? — Yes. 

63042.  Yon  have  prepared  a  statement  which  we  will 
take  as  your  evidence-in-chief  ? — Tliank  you. 

{The  ivitness  handed  in  the  following  statement.) 

1.  Edinburgh  is  exceptionally  situated  as  regards 
voluntary  aid  in  the  way  of  medical  and  surgical  advice 
and  treatment  for  the  poor,  owing  to  its  being  the  seat  of 
an  important  and  old  established  medical  school. 

2.  The  principal  voluntary  medical  agencies  at  work 
are  —  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  Chalmers 
Hospital  for  Sick  and  Hurt,  the  Royal  Edinburgh  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children,  the  Church  of  Scotland  Deaconess 
Hospital,  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital  for  Consumption, 
the  Royal  Dispensary,  the  New  Town  Dispensary,  the 
Provident  Dispensary,  the  Livingstone  Dispensary,  the 
Western  Dispensary.  There  are  in  addition  a  number  of 
other  smaller  agencies. 

3.  In  this  statement  1  propose  to  confine  myself  to  a 
simple  explanation  of  the  work  performed  by  the 
institution  with  which  1  have  the  honour  to  be  connected, 
leaving  to  other  and  more  competent  persons  to  advise  as 
to  what  is  being  done  by  the  other  agencies. 

4.  The  Royal  Infirmary  was  founded  in  the  year  1729, 
and  incorporated  by  royal  charter  dated  25th  August 
1736.  The  charter  was  granted  on  the  narrative  that 
"  the  managers  of  the  charitable  fund  for  the  maintenance 
'  and  cure  of  sick  poor  in  North  Britain  "  had  presented  a 
humble  petition  setting  forth  that  several  well-disposed 
persons,  from  a  due  sense  of  the  misery  that  many  poor 
persons  in  Scotland  were  reduced  to  by  poverty  and  sick- 
ness, who,  though  not  incurable,  were  in  no  condition  to 
maintain  themselves  while  under  cure,  had  by  suljscriptions 
and  donations  collected  a  fund  of  about  £3,000,  the  interest 
of  which  was  to  be  applied  for  erecting  a  house  in  Edin- 
burgh wherein  poor  sick  from  any  part  of  the  country  are 
to  be  entertained  and  taken  care  of  by  the  physicians  and 
surgeons.  It  is  further  set  forth  that  the  charity  is  of 
universal  benefit,  and  it  is  hoped  the  fund  may  be  con- 
siderably increased. 

5.  On  20th  June  1870  an  Act  was  passed  entitled  "  An 
'  Act  for  authorising  the  Corporation  of  the  Royal 
'  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh  to  remove  their  Infirmary 
'  buildings  to  a  more  suitable  position,  and  to  acquire  for 
'  that  purpose  the  site  of  George  Watson's  Hospital  and 
'  adjacent  lands  ;  and  for  other  purposes." 

6.  The  financial  years  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  run  from 
1st  October  to  1st  October,  and  from  the  last  Report 
published,  that  is,  for  the  year  to  1st  October  1906,  the 
following  appears : — 

Total  number  of  indoor  patients,  11,216. 
Average  daily  number  of  indoor  patients,  839. 
Average  time  of  each  patient  in  hospital,  27"7  days. 
I'Jumber  of  outdoor  patients,  37,235. 
Annual  cost  per  occupied  bed,  £62,  2s.  4d. 

7.  All  treatment  and  advice  at  the  Royal  Infirmary  is 
granted  absolutely  free ;  no  letter  of  recommendation  is 


asked  for,  the  necessity  and  urgency  of  the  case  being  the 
sole  requisite  qualification.  The  poor-rates,  not  only  of  the 
city  but  of  the  whole  of  Scotland,  are  r  elieved  thereby,  as 
by  promptly  treating,  free  of  charge,  wage-earners  who 
may  fall  ill  or  sustain  injuries,  those  dependent  upon  them 
are  able  to  do  without  parochial  assistance,  which  many 
of  them  would  otherwise  require.  It  is  this  broad  principle 
which  renders  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh  a  national 
rather  than  a  local  institution,  and  ensures  for  it  financial 
support  from  all  parts  of  Scotland. 

8.  The  only  charge  made  in  connection  with  the 
maintenance  and  treatment  of  patients  is  for  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  prisoners  sent  in  by  Government,  and  for 
paupers  sent  in  by  Parish  Councils  through  their  medical 
or  other  officers.  These  are  charged  for  simply  because  by 
accepting  such  cases  the  imperial  taxes  and  local  rates  are 
proportionately  and  directly  relieved.  The  parochial  Cdues 
received  at  one  time  were  numerous,  but,  owing  to  the 
much  improved  hospital  accommodation  in  the  poorhouses 
throughout  the  country,  such  cases  are  now  few  in  number, 
and  are  usually  serious  medical  cases,  or  cases  requiring 
special  surgical  treatment.  To  illustrate  this  point  I  may 
mention  that  in  1866  (a  year  taken  at  random)  the 
following  parishes  sent  in  cases  for  treatment : — 


Mr  William 
Strathie 
Caiv,  J. P. 


Qualification 
for  admission 
to  voluntary 
hospital. 


Classes  of 
cases  in  which 
charge  is 
made  in 
voluntary 
hospital. 


City  Parish,  Edinburgh, 

St  Cuthbert's  Parish,  Edinburgh, 

Canongate  Parish,  Edinburgh, 

South  Leith  Parish, 

North  Leith  Parish, 

Country  Parishes,  . 


244  cases. 

62  „ 

32  „ 

27  „ 

9  „ 

26  „ 
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During  the  past  year  only  twelve  pauper  cases  were  paid 
for,  and  these  all  came  from  country  parishes. 

9.  With  regard  to  the  persons  receiving  relief  at  the 
Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  case 
that  nearly  all  of  these  are  of  the  lower  and  working  classes. 
It  is  fair  to  state,  however,  that  complaint  is  occasionally 
made  (generally  by  letter,  under  nom  de  plume,  in  the  local 
press)  that  the  benefits  of  the  hospital  are  being  taken 
advantage  of  by  a  class  of  persons  for  whom  they  are  not 
intended. 

10.  The  question  of  the  abuse  of  hospitals  has  been 
occupying  the  attention  of  a  committee  of  the  British 
Medical  Association  for  the  past  two  or  three  years  and 
the  managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  have  had  some  corre- 
spondence thereanent.  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from 
a  letter  sent  by  the  Board  of  Managers  to  that  committee 
in  October  last  on  this  question  "The  Royal  Infirmary 
'  of  Edinburgh  occupies  a  unique  position  among  hospitals, 
'  m  that  it  is  not  a  local  institution,  but  really  a  national 
'  one,  practically  one-half  of  the  indoor  patients  and 
'  a  large  proportion  of  outdooor  cases  coming  from 
'  country  districts  —  every  Scottish  county  sending  its 
'  quota  annually,  as  well  as  the  English  counties  on  the 
'  borders  of  Scotland.  It  will  be  apparent,  therefore,  to 
'  your  association  that  the  suggested  investigation, '  by 
'  means  of  an  almoner  or  other  agent,  into  the  circum- 
'  stances  of  all  applicants  for  relief  is  quite  impracticable. 
'  At  the  same  time  the  managers  desire  to  say  that  they 
'  believe  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  cases  dealt  with  each 
'  year  are  deserving  of  the  free  treatment  or  advice  they 
'  receive." 
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11.  It  has  been  stated  that  it  is  in  the  special  depart- 
ments (eye,  ear,  throat,  nose,  and  skin)  that  abuse  takea 
place,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  better  class  of  patients, 
to  judge  from  appearances,  attend  there.  Several  explana- 
tions have  been  put  forward  for  this  condition  of  affairs. 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  case  that  many  general  practitioners, 
both  in  town  and  country,  send  in  cases  to  these  depart- 
ments for  confirmation  as  to  diagnosis,  or  for  expert  advice 
as  to  treatment, — patients  who  are  perhaps  able  to  pay  for 
ordinary  medical  attendance,  but  are  not  able  to  pay  the 
fees  of  a  consulting  specialist.  In  otlier  cases  tlie  patients 
come  of  their  own  accord,  and  for  a  like  reason. 

12.  All  surgical  dressings  and  necessary  appliances  are 
supplied  to  out-patients  at  the  Surgical  Out-patient 
Department,  but  no  medicines  are  given  out,  only  prescrip- 
tions being  furnished  to  patients  attending  at  the  Medical 
Out-patient  Department.  The  requirements  of  patients 
who  are  unable  to  pay  for  medicines  are  met  by  the 
Dispensaries  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  referred  to  in  a 
previous  paragraph. 

13.  So  far  as  the  Hospitals  are  concerned,  it  is  not 
apparent  that  there  is  any  overlapping  of  their  work,  and 
I  understand  that  this  is  practically  acknowledged  by  the 
City  of  Edinburgh  Charity  Organisation  Society,  which 
was  brought  into  existence  about  a  year  ago.  It  has  not, 
therefore,  been  thought  necessary  to  have  any  system  of 
co-operation  among  the  Hospitals  of  the  city.  Some  little 
time  ago  the  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  all 
children's  cases  ought  not  to  be  referred  to  the  Royal 
Edinburgh  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  but  on  a  report  by 
the  medical  committee  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Royal  Infirmary,  it  was  agreed  to  continue  the  admission 
of  children,  as  a  certain  number  were  considered  essential 
in  a  hospital  used  for  teaching  pui-poses.  The  daily  average 
number  of  children  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  for  the  year  to 
1st  October  last  was  81 — mostly  in  the  surgical  wards. 

14.  On  the  (question  as  to  whether  the  health  of  the 
community  suffers  owing  to  the  insufficiency  in  amount  or 
quality  of  the  medical  assistance  at  present  available  for  the 
poor.  It  appears  to  me  that,  so  far  as  Edinburgh  is  concerned, 
it  is  well  served,  except  perhaps  in  regard  to  the  hospital 
accommodation  for  the  treatment  of  consxnuptiou,  which 
has  quite  recently  been  declared  by  an  order  of  the  town 
council  to  be  a  notifiable  disease. 

15.  The  members  of  the  Royal  Commission  are  respect- 
fully referred  to  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  of 
Edinburgh  for  the  year  to  1st  October  last,  copies  of  which 
are  forwarded  herewith.* 


Need  of  63043.  Your  account  of  Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary  is 

greater  pro-  most  interesting  and  satisfactory.  The  only  point  which 
vision  fornoti- I  want  to  pursue  with  you  is  what  appears  in  the  last 
fied  phthisical  two  paragraphs,  where  you  say  that  you  don't  think  the 
liealtli  of  tlie  comnmnity  suffers  owing  to  the  insufficiency 
in  amount  or  quality  of  the  medical  assistance  at  present 
available  for  tlie  poor  so  far  as  Edinburgh  is  concerned, 
except  with  regard  to  the  hospital  accommodation  for  tJie 
treatment  of  consumption,  which  has  been  quite  recently 
declared  by  an  order  of  tlie  town  council  to  be  a  noti- 
fiable disease  ? — I  understand  that  they  set  aside  a  small 
number  of  beds  in  the  City  Fever  Hospital  at  Colinton 
Mains  for  extreme  cases,  hopeless  cases,  but  otherwise 
they  have  nuule  no  provision.  They  are  merely  collecting 
information  by  notification.    Notification  is  compulsoiy. 

63044.  Is  it  notified  and  no  action  taken  ? — Yes,  it  is 
merely  taken  as  a  record.  It  is  proposed,  I  believe,  that 
an  inspector  shall  call  and  advise  as  to  precautionary 
measures  in  cases  among  the  poorer  classes. 

6304.').  The  record  is  kept  ? — Yes. 

63046.  Are  they  watdiing  it  with  a  view  to  further 
action  ? — I  presume  so. 

63047.  Do  you  regard  it  that  it  should  be  on  the  same 
footing  as  those  that  are  now  notified  ? — It  would  be  a 
large  question. 

63048.  Do  you  agree  with  the  ]iolicy  of  watching  ? — 
For  information?  I  may  say  that  the  mauagenieut  of  the 
Royal  inrirmary  have  made  no  difference  to  tlie  admission 
of  consMiiiptive  cases  to  tiie  hospital  ;  although  it  is 
ma<le  a  notifiable  disease,  they  still  take  in  a  certain 
number  of  cases. 

6.".()49.  Are  there  any  private  hosjjitals  for  consuni})- 
tives  ? — No. 

63050.  The  bulk  of  the  cases  are  at  homo? — Yes. 
'  Not  printed. 


You  have  the  Victoria  Hospital  for  Consumption.    Of  Need  of 
course,  it  is  a  public  hospital.  -jreater  pro- 

63051.  Is  that  a  free  hospital  ? — Yes.  fie(l°phthisicE 

63052.  Do  they  aim  at  taking  the  early  or  the  difficult  cases, 
cases  ? — I  think  they  aim  at  taking  the  early  cases,  as 
they  are  likely  to  cure. 

63053.  (Mrs  Bosanqnet.)  Have  you  a  Samaritan  Society  Work  of 
in  connection  with   the  Royal  Infirmaiy? — We  have,  Samaiitan 
though  not  actually  belonging  to  or  under  the  manage-  Society, 
ment  of  the  board  of  managers,  but  worked  by  a  separate 
committee. 

63054.  Does  it  do  much  work  ? — Considerable  work, 
both  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Infirmary,  the  City 
Fever  Hospital,  and  the  Chalmers  Hospital. 

63055.  What  action  do  they  take  mostly? — In  the  case 
of  the  bread-winner  being  laid  up,  aid  to  the  family  dunng 
the  illness  is  given,  and  in  cases  of  returning  to  the 
countiy,  aid  is  given  where  they  have  not  sufficient  funds 
for  returning  home. 

63056.  Is  there  any  convalescent  work  done  ? — We 
have  a  convalescent  home  in  connection  with  the 
infirmary. 

63057.  How  are  these  cases  known  of  by  the  Society  ? 
— The  sisters  report  these  cases  to  the  almoner  of  the 
Samaritan  Society.  Some  patients  I  believe  apply,  but 
the  great  majority  of  the  cases  are  reported  by  the  sisters 
of  the  respective  wards. 

63058.  Are  the  funds  sufficient  to  do  all  the  work 
which  is  required  ? — I  thirdi  they  meet  most  claims, 
although  the  charity  could  do  with  more  money. 

63059.  You  say  you  have  a  large  number  of  out- 
door patients  ? — Yes,  a  large  number. 

63060.  How  many  come  each  day,  do  you  know  ? —  Number  and 
The  number  varies  veiy  much.     We  take  so  many  class  of  out- 
countiy  cases,  in  the  summer  time  particularly.    There  ratifiit.'. 
are  excuisions  on  different  days  of  the  week,  particularly 

on  Saturdays,  and  on  these  days  one  can  almost  tell  what 
part  of  the  countiy  is  on  holiday.  Advantage  is  taken 
of  the  excursions. 

63061.  Are  the  medicines  supplied  free? — No  medi- 
cine is  given  free. 

63002.  (CJiairman.)  They  get  it  at  the  dispensary. 
If  they  go  there.  They  do  not  have  to  pay  at  the 
dispensaiy. 

63063.  {Mrs  Bosanquet.)  Do  you  give  them  a  pre- 
scription ? — They  get  a  prescription,  but  they  are 
siipposed  to  get  it  made  up  at  their  own  expense. 
Those  persons  who  cannot  afford  to  do  that  are,  as  a  rule, 
attending  the  disitensary  so  as  to  get  medicine. 

63064.  Then  you  do  not  take  the  poorest  class? — Yes, 
quite  the  poorest  class. 

63065.  But  the  poorest  class,  you  say,  go  to  the 
dispensary? — Well,  the  extremely  poor,  because  they  get 
the  medicine  free.  There  are  cases  which  aie  not 
extreme,  no  doubt,  wlio  take  advantage  of  it. 

63066.  (Cliairman.)  If  one  of  those  excursionists  came 
to  get  a  j)rescription,  could  he  get  it  made  u]i  at  the 
dispensaiy? — No,  the  dispensary  deals  entirely  with  their 
own  city  cases. 

63067.  {Mrs  Bosanquet.)  Would  these  comitry  cases 
come  to  you  once  a  week  or  anything  like  that  ?  or  once, 
and  go  back? — I  think  the  majority  are  simjily  for  once. 

63068.  Are  the  officials  able  to  do  very  much  for 
them? — Many  of  them  are  sent  by  local  practitioners  for 
confirmation  of  diagnosis. 

63069.  Have  j'ou  any  coiihultatioiis?— Yes,  in  many 
cases. 

6.3070.   Do  the  city  doctors  send  their  iKiticnls  for 
consultations? — Yes,  in  many  cases. 

63071.  .\nd  they  go  back? — Yes. 

63072.  Do  you   give  any  preference  to  those  who 
come  recommended  by  practitioners?— No. 


6.3073.  T 


would  enc()ui-age  that? — I  do 


Elfect  of 


suppose  ytm    -   .  out-patient 

not  know  ;  it  is  the  open  door,  l)iit  they  take  advantage  ,],.partiuent 
of  it.      You  can  walk  in   from   the  street,  or  with  a  on  private 
special  recommendation  from  a  meilical  man.  i)ractitioners. 
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63074.  Do  you  think  medical  men  regard  it  as  a  rival 
to  any  extent  to  their  practice  ? — I  believe  a  section  do. 

63075.  Is  that  not  justified? — Li  some  cases.  The 
matter  is  one  which  has  been  before  the  board  of 
managers  for  discussion  many  times,  and  they  are  quite 
satisfied  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  there  is  no 
abuse  of  the  charity. 

63076.  Is  any  inquiry  made  at  all  ? — No. 

63077.  Have  you  any  paying  patients  ? — There  are  no 
paying  beds  whatever.  We  charge  for  the  treatment  of 
poor  cases,  cases  sent  direct  from  the  poorhouse  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  medical  officer  or  inspector.  We 
charge  for  soldiers,  sailors,  and  prisoners  sent  from  the 
jail,  because  we  have  been  asked  to  receive  those  cases 
by  Government.  That  is  done  becaiise  we  are  thereby 
reUeving  the  local  and  imperial  rates. 

63078.  Would  you  charge  ftiU  cost  for  that  ?— Till  the 
month  of  March,  I  think,  of  this  year,  we  only  charged 
paupers  at  the  rate  of  2s.  3d.  per  day.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  cost  us  3s.  6d. ;  but  we  have  increased  the  rate 
to  cover  the  cost.  The  managers  have  intimated  that 
the  rate  will  be  altered  to  cover  the  outlay  from  time  to 
time. 

63079.  There  are  at  Chalmers'  Hospital  paying 
.  patients  ? — Yes.    A  certain  number  of  beds  in  Chalmers' 

Hospital  are  set  aside  for  paying  patients,  but  I  think  the 
charge  (5f  7s,  6d.  a  day  is  too  high. 

63080.  What  would  be  the  best  way  of  starting  such 
hospitals  ?  Would  it  be  through  the  doctors  themselves  ? 
— I  think  a  combination  of  medical  men  would  probably 
be  the  best  way. 

63081.  So  that  they  might  send  their  own  cases  in. 
Would  you  have  them  treat  their  own  cases  there  ? — Of 
course,  many  of  the  surgeons  and  physicians,  surgeons 
especially,  have  homes  of  their  own,  or  homes  they  send 
patients  to. 

63082.  That  would  probably  be  very  expensive  ? — 
That  is  just  the  objection.  We  want  something  between 
the  Royal  Infirmary,  which  is  free,  and  the  home  where 
you  pay  four  or  five  or  six  guineas  a  week,  besides  feeing 
doc  tore. 

63083.  Has  there  been  any  movement  to  start  some- 
thing of  that  kind  ? — No,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

63084.  (Mr  Phelps.)  Is  the  University  in  connection 
with  the  Royal  Infirmary? — In  respect  that  we  give 
facilities  for  clinical  instruction  in  the  wards. 

63085.  What  use  is  made  of  it  ? — We  have  an  attend- 
ance of  something  like  900  or  1,000  students. 

63086.  Wliat  procedure  is  there  in  that  connection  ? 
Have  you  any  rules  with  regard  to  it? — Each  student 
must  provide  himself  with  a  hospital  ticket  for  the 
period  during  which  he  attends. 

63087.  From  whom  does  he  get  that  ? — He  gets  it  at 
my  office. 

63088.  Does  he  require  to  be  recommended  by  a 
professor  ? — In  no  way. 

63089.  Does  he  simply  state  that  he  is  a  student? — 
He  enters  his  name  in  the  register,  pays  his  fee,  and  gets 
his  ticket. 

63090.  How  much  is  the  fee  ? — £12  in  one  payment 
for  the  year,  and  twelve  gTiineas  if  paid  by  instalments. 
That  is  to  say,  a  guinea  for  a  monthly  ticket,  and  two 
guineas  for  three  months  and  so  on. 

63091.  What  income  does  the  hospital  derive  from 
that  in  the  course  of  a  year  ? — The  exact  figures  for  last 
year  are  to  be  found  on  page  32  of  the  report — 
£3,658. 

63092.  Are  the  students  accompanied  by  their  pro- 
fessors, or  are  your  surgeons  professors  in  the  University  ? 
— So  many  wards  are  put  aside  for  the  professors  in  the 
University,  and  so  many  are  in  the  charge  of  extra- 
mural surgeons  and  physicians  appointed  by  the  board 
of  managers. 

63093.  When  you  say  so  many  are  set  apart  for  pro- 
fessors, are  the  professors  actually  conducting  operations 
themselves  in  those  wards,  or  do  they  merely  lecture  ? — 
They  take  full  charge. 
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63094.  And  each  professor  is  accompanied  in  his 
rounds  by  a  group  of  students  ? — Quite  so. 

63095.  And  each  of  those  students  pays  so  much 

towards  the  support  of  the  hospital.    Is  yours  the  only  14  June  1907. 

infirmary  in  Edinbvirgh  that  is  used  in  that  way? — The  — - — • 

Sick  Children's  Hospital  is  used  in  the  same  way.  ,  °  "1  ^'^ 

^  hospitals  as 

63096.  Do  you  ever  find  the  inmates  objecting  to  medical 
that? — No,  I  am  not  aware  of  patients  objecting.  schools. 

63097.  Have  you  never  heard  objections  raised  by 
patients  ? — I  have  heard  outside  that  they  saw  in  that  a 
reason  for  not  going  to  the  infirmaiy,  but  in  many  cases 
the  patients  enjoy  it. 

63098.  Do  you  think  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  hospital 
that  that  system  should  obtain  ? — I  think,  under  the 
regulations  with  regard  to  the  working  of  the  wards, 
there  is  no  objection  to  it. 

63099.  Would  you  go  further  than  that  ?— No,  I  don't 
think  so. 

63100.  It  has  been  represented  to  us  that  it  would  be  Question  of 
a  good  thing  if  workhouse  hospitals  were  thrown  open  using  work- 
in  some  way.    It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  tend  hou^e 

to  raise  the  level  of  the  administration  if  appliances  ^jj^^jj^j^^j  ^ 
were  introduced  there,  and   that  progress  would  be  (j^j^qqIs 
secured  by  its  being  part  of  the  tfniversity.    Do  you  ' 
think  the  standard  of  the  administration  generally  is 
raised  by  having  the  professors  of  the  University  there  ? 
— Yes,  I  believe  it  is,  because  you  have  so  many  interests 
concerned  in  regard  to  how  matters  are  conducted. 

63101.  Is  it  a  positive  advantage  that  they  should  be 
together  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

63102.  And  it  has  never  given  rise  to  any  dif&cidties  ? 
—Not  within  my  knowledge. 

63103.  {Mrs  Webh.)  You  have  no  auxiliary  visitation 
in  connection  with  the  obstetric  department  ? — No ;  the 
students  get  that  practice  at  the  Maternity  Hospital  and 
dispensaries. 

63104.  They  don't  rely  on  you  at  all.    Is  there  not  a  Danger  of 
certain  danger  in  the  out-patient  department  of  infectious  infection  in 
disease? — Of  course  infectious  disease,  such  as  measles  o^t-pa-tients' 
and  whooping-cougli,  present  themselves,  but  it  is  veiy,  department, 
very  seldom.     We  have  rules  regarding  these  cases 

being  dealt  with  promptly  when  discovered  and  isolated 
in  adjoining  rooms,  but  we  have  very  few  cases. 

63105.  Have  you  many  cases  sent  to  you  by  the  dis- 
trict medical  Poor  Law  officers  ? — Not  veiy  many. 

63106.  How  many  in  all  ? — None  from  the  city.  We 
have  them  sent  from  the  various  parts  of  the  country, 
but  those  are  mostly  cases  requiring  operation. 

63107.  Interesting  cases  ? — Not  necessarily. 

63108.  Do  you  always  get  paid  in  cases  of  that  kind  ?  Treatment  ot 
— As  far  as  we  Imow.  I  may  say  that  a  case  may  pauper  cases 
come  in  without  presenting  a  certificate.  We  are  not  ^"^^  extent  of 
aware  that  they  have  come  from  the  "house"  unless  it  investigation 
is  given  out  when  the  nurse  is  taking  down  information  hos^ital"*^^''^ 
on  the  card.    If  we  find  a  case  coming  in  with  the  place      ^  * 

of  residence  marked  from  such  and  such  a  "house,"  I 
write  and  ask  if  the  patient  has  been  sent. 

63109.  If  patients  are  sent  by  outdoor  or  Poor  Law 
medical  officers,  would  you  dress  them? — I  have  no 
special  knowledge  of  their  being  sent  in  that  way. 

63110.  I  am  told  that  outdoor  medical  officers  da 
send  ? — They  might  recommend  a  patient  to  go,  but  they 
will  give  no  certificate.  Of  course  when  we  know  we 
are  dealing  with  pauper  cases,  we  can  charge.  Many  of 
the  patients  treated  are  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief. 

63111.  You  have  no  inquiry  ?— No.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
practicable  in  connection  with  our  hospital,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  we  treat  so  many  cases  from  the  country;  it 
would  be  unfair  to  inquire  as  to  the  city  patients  and  not 
do  the  same  with  the  country  patients. 

63112.  You  do  not  give  medicine? — No,  we  give  the 
dressings. 


63113.  Do  you  give  the  advice?^ — Yes. 


the 


63114.  Has  it  always  been  the  rule  not  to  give 
medicine  ? — Always ;  that  has  always  been  the  rule. 

63115.  (Mr  Phelps.)  Do  the  University  authorities  use  Medical 

the  out-patient  department  at  all  ? — No,  the  out-patient  students  and 
department  is  in  charge  of  an  assistant  surgeon  in  the  out-patients' 

_  department, 
o  Li 
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case  of  the  surgical,  and  of  an  assistant  physician  in  the 
case  of  the  medical  department. 

63116.  Are  the  students  not  admitted  to  that  ? — Oh, 
yes ;  the  students  have  free  admission,  but  the  professors 
don't  attend  there.  The  students  are  seen  to  by  the 
jimior  officers. 

63117.  Do  they  use  that  privilege  much  ? — Yes,  just 
as  the  ticket  carries  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  operative 
■R-ork  in  the  theatres  and  all  the  post-mortems. 

63118.  And  do  they  avail  themselves  of  that  with 
regard  to  out-door  patients  ? — Yes. 

63119.  {Mr  Gardiner.)  Have  you  increasing  difficidty 
in  getting  the  funds  you  require  ? — I  am  soriy  to  say  we 
have.  It  is  not  tliat  our  income  is  going  down  so  much, 
but  that  our  reqmrements  are  growing. 

63120.  Do  you  find  that  the  bulk  of  the  money  is 
given  by  comparatively  few  people  ? — So  far  as  the  city 
is  concerned,  that  is  certainly  so. 

63121.  Are  the  working  classes  contributing  more? — 
We  are  at  present  endeavouring  to  organise  them  in  a 
better  manner  than  they  have  been  in  the  past  by  intro- 
ducing a  system  in  all  the  large  public  works  and  shops, 
and  in  the  comitiy  districts,  such  as  the  mining  districts, 
of  having  a  regular  contribution  to  the  Royal  Infirmaiy 
every  pay-day  instead  of  only  having  a  sheet  going  round 
once  a  year. 

63122.  That  will  not  be  a  compulsory  system? — They 
are  supposed  to  agree  vohmtarily.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  organising  secretary  appointed  fifteen  months  ago 


has  been  verj'  successful  in  organising  these  contribu-  Contrlbutio 
tions.  to  voluntar; 

63123.  You  will  find  as  the  residt,  will  you  not,  that  workiu''  me 
the  subscribers  regard  that  as  a  suljscription  carrying  the 

right  of  receiving  advice  ? — I  don't  think  so,  auj'  more 
tlian  they  did  the  sheet  going  round  once  a  j'ear. 

63124.  If  they  pay  so  much  a  year,  as  thousands  of  Finance  of 
them  do,  they  will  regard  it  as  a  kind  of  enterprise? — I  voluntary 
don't  see  that  it  is  to  interfere  with  our  present  system,  boopital. 
because  everj'one  who  apjjlies  receives  advice. 

63125.  You  don't  think  it  will  I'lm  j^ou  into  increased 
accommodation  ? — I  hope  not. 

63126.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  a  Saturday  collection 
the  same  as  we  have  in  London  ?  We  have  an  nosj)ital 
Saturday  and  an  Hospital  Sunday?  —  We  have  no 
Hospital  Saturday,  but  we  have  had  an  Hospital  Sunday 
for  many  years,  l^ut  only  in  the  churches.  The  collection 
is  not  taken  in  the  streets. 

63127.  But  does  it  take  place  among  all  kinds  of 
Church  bodies  ? — Yes. 

63128.  Does  that  bring  in  a  large  sum  ? — It  has  been 
going  down.  That  is  principally  due,  I  think,  to  the 
number  of  other  competing  claims  through  the  churches. 

63129.  With  reference  to  the  question  as  to  there 
being  comparatively  few  subscribers,  that  sum,  whatever 
it  is,  does  represent  a  great  many  ? — Yes,  but  I  rather 
think  the  principal  subscribers  to  the  cliurch  collection 
are  tlie  people  who  give  us  a  guinea  or  a  couple  of 
guineas  subscription  to  the  city  collection. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTH  DAY. 


Monday,  llth  June  1907. 


At  the  Caledonian  Eailway  Station  Hotel,  Edinburgh. 


PRESENT. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  G.C.S.I., 

etc.,  etc.,  etc.  {Uhaimian). 
The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Booth,  F.R.S. 
Mr  F.  H.  Bentham. 
The  Rev.  T.  Gage  Gardiner. 
Mr  J.  Patten-MacDougall,  C.B. 
Mr  T.  Hancock  Ndnn. 


The  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps. 
Professor  William  Smart. 
Mrs  Bernard  Bosanquet. 
Mrs  Sidney  Webb. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ross. 

Mr  R.  H.  A.  G.  Duff  {Seaetary). 
Mr  J.  Jeffrey  {Ansistant  Seci-elary). 


Mr  Thomas 
Sinnton 
Pater  son, 

B.L.,  S.S.C. 


Mr  Thomas  Swinton  Patbuson,  B.L.,  S.S.C,  called  and  examined. 


6.3130.  {Chairman.)  You  are  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
Edinburgh  Night  Asylum  and  Stranger.s'  Friend  Society, 
and  you  are  also  Honorary  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Edinburgh  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society? — Yes. 

63131.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  give  us  a  paper 
relating  to  your  work,  and  we  shall  take  it  as  your  evidence- 
in-chiel? — Thank  you. 

{The  witness  handed  in  the  following  statewxnl!) 

1.  In  1886  I  was  apix)iuted  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
Edinburgh  Night  Asylum  and  Strangers'  Friend  Society. 

2.  The  asylum  is  under  the  charge  of  a  .superintendent 
and  matron.  The  superintendent  deals  with  the  ajiplica- 
tions,  but  in  any  cases  of  difficulty  arising  he  is  in  the 
habit  of  considting  me,  and  I  have  always  kept  in  close 
touch  with  him  in  his  work.  While,  tlierefore,  1  have  not 
been  brought  into  constant  personal  contact  with  the  gre;it 


nundjer  of  cases  assisted  by  the  society,  1  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  the  classes  frequenting  tlie  institution,  and 
with  the  conditions  under  which  the  work  is  carried  on. 

3.  Since  1896  I  have  also  acted  as  Honoiary  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  of  the  Edinljmgh  Discharged  Prisonei's'  Aid 
Society.  Tliere,  too,  we  have  a  paid  agent  who  visits  the 
prisoners  in  their  cells  and  deals  with  them  on  their  dis- 
charge. I  have  made  it  a  rule  to  see  the  agent  fre(juently 
and  to  talk  over  the  cases  with  him,  and  occasionally  I 
interview  cases  myself. 


The  Edinburgh  Night  Asylum  and  Stranqehb' 
Friend  Society. 

4.  The  Edinburgh  Night  Asylum  was  established  in 
1841.  In  the  first  annual  report  tlie  object  of  the  society 
is  stated  as  follows  : — "  that  no  human  beini;,  how  dejjraved 
soever  or  sunk  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellows,  should  be 
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without  a  covering  or  protection  during  the  hours  allotted 
by  Providence  for  rest." 

5.  The  original  premi-es,  part  of  the  present  asylum  in 
Old  Fishuiarket  Close,  Edinburgh,  were  opened  on  the 
11th  of  February  1841. 

6.  I  enclose  a  list  of  the  admissions  for  each  year  since 
1841.    {See  App.  GLXXV.  {A).) 

mherof  7.  During  the  first  few  years  the  admissions  were  very 
nissions  to  high,  doubtless  on  account  of  the  distre  s  in  the  country  at 
:ht  asylum,  that  time.  In  1847  they  reached  19,564.  After  that  they 
fell  off,  until  in  1867  they  were  only  6,148.  Since  then 
there  has  been  a  steady  increase  with  the  exception  of  two 
years,  1872  and  1873.  In  these  two  years  the  numbers 
were  very  low,  but  I  think  that  tliis  was  partly  owing  to  a 
difficulty  in  connection  with  the  management  of  the 
institution. 

8.  When  I  became  connected  with  the  society  in  1886 
the  admissions  had  again  reached  19,000.  In  each  of  the 
last  four  years  they  had  exceeded  30,000. 

9.  During  the  earlier  years  of  the  society's  existence  the 
proportion  of  women  and  children  as  compared  with  men 
admitted  \\'as  hirge.  Sometimes  the  number  of  women  even 
exceeded  the  number  of  men. 

10.  From  1851  to  1 872  the  reports  do  not  give  an  analysis 
of  the  admis.-ions,  but  taking  the  figures  of  1873  I  find  that 
the  number  of  women  was  under  11  per  cent,  of  the  total, 
and  of  children  under  5  per  cent.  For  a  number  of  years 
after  that  the  women  seemed  to  vary  from  9  per  cent,  to 

-  15  per  cent.,  and  the  children  from  3  per  cent,  to  4  per 
cent.  During  the  last  fifteen  years,  however,  the  propor- 
tion of  women  and  children  has  been  much  greater.  In 
1896  the  admissions  showed  17,695  men,  5,658  women,  and 
2,049  children  ;  in  1900, 16,624  men,  5,257  women,  and  2,000 
children ;  in  1905,  22,239  men,  7,866  women,  and  1,946 
children.  Last  year  the  number  of  women  and  children 
showed  a  slight  decrease,  and  the  men,  on  the  other  hand, 
an  increase.  The  numbers  were  as  follows  : — 22,482  men, 
7,586  women  (23  per  cent.),  and  1,763  children  {b\  per  cent.), 
—total  31,831. 

11.  As  I  have  explained,  when  the  society  was  instituted 
it  was  intended  that  all  cases  of  destitute  and  houseless 
persons  should  be  admitted,  and  there  seems  to  have  been 
only  such  restriction  on  this  rule  as  was  necessary  to  prevent 
abuse  of  the  charity. 

12.  In  1871,  however,  the  institution  was  amalgamated 
with  the  Strangers'  Friend  Society,  an  older  charity,  estab- 
lished in  1815,  the  object  of  which  was  to  assist  strangers 
in  Edinburgh  to  return  to  their  homes,  or  to  make  tlieir 
way  to  other  places  where  they  had  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  providing  for  themselves.  The  two  charities  work  well 
into  one  another's  hands,  but  the  amalgamation  seems  to 
have  had  the  effect  of  restricting  to  some  extent  the 
directors'  ideas  regai'ding  the  cases  which  the  society  was 
intended  to  deal  with,  and  in  rules  which  they  adopted  in 
1876  there  is  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  applicants,  for  the 
first  time,  shall  be  admitted  "except  those  who  have  resided 
in  Edinburgh  for  one  month  preceding  the  date  of  applica- 
tion." That  clause  has  remained  in  the  rules  ever  since, 
but  it  has  not  been  enforced,  because  the  directors  felt  that 
when  a  case  required  shelter  it  was  impossible,  if  there  was 
room,  to  refuse  admission  on  such  a  ground,  and  because  it 
was  impossible  to  check  the  truth  of  the  applicant's  state- 
ments. Even  now,  though  the  rule  is  not  enforced,  we  have 
in  our  books  a  column  to  enter  the  j^ilace  where  the  appli- 
cant s]3ent  the  previous  night,  and  where  he  proposes  to  go 
the  following  day,  but  the  agent  and  the  directors  are  quite 
aware  that  no  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  statements 
made  by  the  applicants  in  answer  lo  these  questions.  Now 
the  directors  are  prepared  to  admit  all  cases,  whether  belong- 
ing to  Edinburgh  or  not,  if  they  are  satisfied  that  the  appli- 
cant is  destitute  and  houseless,  but  of  course  they  refuse  to 
allow  the  asylum  to  be  made  a  habitual  resort,  and  therefore 
if  a  man  presents  himself  repeatedly  within  a  short  period 
he  will  be  refused  admission,  unless  there  are  special  cir- 
cumstances which  warrant  the  extension  of  unusual  assist- 
ance to  him.  Such  a  case  was  that  of  a  fitter  whose  name 
appears  in  the  list  of  admissions  hereinafter  referred  to. 
He  was  absolutely  without  funds,  and  though  he  had  been 
offered  a  situation  he  would  receive  no  wages  for  the  first 
week.  The  agent  accordingly  promised  to  give  him  shelter 
at  the  asylum  till  he  received  his  pay  and  was  able  to 
provide  for  himself. 

iss  seeking  13.  We  have  occasionally  good  tradesmen  .;eeking  the 
liter  at  shelter  of  the  institution,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  inmates 
;ht  asylum,  are  inferior  tradesmen,  unskilled  labourers,  and  loafers  and 

tramps.    I  send  a  list  of  admissions  for  the  18lh  of  March. 

(See  App.  CLXXV,  (£).)    The  numbers  admitted  that  night 
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Swinton 
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17  June  1907. 
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Nourishment 
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were  smaller  than  usual,  being  only  80,  whereas  our  average 
for  last  year  was  87 '2.  Of  these,  60  were  men  and  16 
women  and  4  children.  About  half  were  not  known  to 
the  agent.  It  is,  of  course,  prolmble  that  many  of  these  have 
been  at  the  asylum  before,  but  they  are,  at  all  events,  not 
frequent  applicants.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  agent's  notes, 
about  half  of  the  remaindei',  while  known  and  recognised 
by  the  superintendent,  cannot  be  classed  as  loafers,  though 
it  had  been  necessary  to  extend  repeated  shelter  to 
them.  The  remaining  fourth  may  be  reckoned  as  of  the 
vagrant  and  loafer  class.  Of  the  men  admitted,  only  eight 
were  skilled  workmen.  I  have  prepared  a  table  (see  App. 
CLXXV.  {(J))  showing  the  number  of  tradesmen  adaiitted  in 
each  month  of  last  year,  and  the  percentage  they  form  of 
the  total  number  of  men  admitted.  The  number  varies 
considerably,  but  taking  the  whole  I  find  the  proportion  of 
tradesmen  to  total  males  admitted  18'8  per  cent. 

14.  Every  inmate  receives  a  bowl  of  porridge  with 
buttermilk  at  night  and  again  in  the  morning,  and  on 
leaving  he  gets  6  oz.  of  bread. 

15.  The  necessity  of  such  an  institution  as  the  Night 
Asylum  has  been  apparent  in  the  discussions  we  have  had 
lately  regarding  the  organisation  of  charities  in  the  city. 
One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  has  been  the  suppression  of 
private  promiscuous  giving.  The  organisation  committee 
have  tried  and  are  trying  to  persuade  people  to  refrain 
from  giving  to  beggars,  but  if  their  perc-uasion  is  to  have 
effect  it  is  necessary  to  assure  the  givers  that  in  some  way 
the  immediate  needs  of  the  destitute,  even  though  not 
deserving,  will  be  met.  The  committee  are  distributing 
red  tickets  with  the  name  of  the  asylum  and  the  hours  of 
admission  printed  thereon. 

16.  The  Night  Asylum  is  quite  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate all  these  cases. 

J  7.  The  Night  Refuge  in  the  Canongate  has  accommoda- 
tion for  about  twenty  cases  of  the  same  kind. 

18.  There  is  great  need  in  Edinburgh  of  accommodation 
for  cases  that  require  shelter  for  more  than  a  couple  of 
nights,  and  in  connection  with  such  a  shelter  a  labour  test 
should  be  provided.  Much  has,  however,  been  done  of 
late  years  towards  meeting  this  need. 

19.  The  Church  Army  Home  and  the  Church  of  Scotland  Insufficient 
Home  in  Sciennes  Eoad  are  on  these  lines,  but  the  accom-  piovision  for 
modation  they  aft'oid  is  not  sufficient.    The  Church  Army  homeless 
have  a  lodging-house  attached  to  their  Labour  Home,  and  the  ^^n^^i^' 
Chui-ch  of  Scotland  have  opened  a  similar  lodging-house  at 
Brunswick  Street,  but  in  these  a  charge  is  made  and  no 

labour  test  is  applied. 

20.  Neither  the  Church  Army  nor  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land Homes  provide  accommodation  for  women,  but  I 
believe  the  Church  Army  have  taken  a  house  in  Hart 
Street,  Edinburgh,  which  is  to  be  used  as  a  labour  home 
for  women.  At  present  the  only  place  of  the  kind  to 
which  women  can  be  sent  is  the  Salvation  Army  Shelter 
in  the  Vennel,  and  that  is  not  suitable  for  all  cases. 

21.  To  such  a  shelter  would  be  sent  ca.ses  such  as  the 
fitter  I  mentioned,  and  many  other  cases  of  men  and  women 
who  are  in  search  of  work. 

22.  If  sufficient  provision  of  this  kind  were  made,  the 
immediate  needs  of  the  destitute  and  houseles.?,  except  the 
loafers  and  vagrants,  would  be  provided  for,  and  I  believe 
that  the  distress  committee  and  the  charities  in  the  city 
would  be  able  very  fairly  to  deal  with  such  cases  as 
required  further  help,  and  yet  were  not  suitable  to  be 
dealt  with  under  the  Poor  Law. 

23.  The  loafers  and  vagrants  would  soon  be  marked,  and  Labour  test 
when  tliey  were  offered  and  refused  the  shelter  on  account  fo'"  loafers 

of  the  labour  test  there  would  be  less  compunction  felt  in  ^'^'^  vagrants 
dealing  with  them.  ?eed  of 

legislative 

24.  I  think  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that,  so  long  measures 
as  it  is  possible  to  relieve  able-bodied  cases  by  voluntary  therefor, 
assistance,  recourse  should  not  be  had  to  casual  poor  relief 

for  them. 

25.  With  regard  to  loafers  and  vagrants,  I  think  we 
must  have  legislation  to  enable  the  authorities  to  deal  with 
them  effectively. 

26.  I  do  not  thiuk  there  should  be  great  difficulty  in 
arriving  at  a  definition  of  vagrancy  persisted  in,  and  the 
Sheriff'  might  be  authorised,  on  proof  of  such  vagrancy,  to 
order  detention  for  a  lengthened  period,  say  not  less  than 
twelve  months,  in  a  penal  labour  colony. 

27.  Some  time  ago,  I  understand,  the  Parish  Council 
made  a  representation  to  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  seek- 
ing power  to  detain  "  ins-and-outs "  for  a  period  of  from 
three  to  six  months.    The  object  of  the  Council  was  entirely 
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Thomas  preventive.    Tliey  believed  that  if  "  ins-aiid-outs"  were 
Siointon     suljjected  to  prolonged  detention,  tliey  -woidd  tlien  find 
Paterson.     means  of  providing  for  themselves  without  parochial  assist- 
B.L.,  S.a.C.  ance,  or  would  remain  in  the  poorhouse.    Possibly  the 

^  •'  immediate  pnr])ose  might  be  served  by  tlie  ]jo\vers  sought, 

17  June  1?07.        j  this  would  be  at  all  an  efl'ective  wny  of 

Labour  test     dealing  with  ihe  vagrant  class,  and  I  bc,lie\-e  it  would  have 
tor  loafers       '•I'C  efiect  of  throwing  them  more  and  more  upon  private 
and  vagrants   cl:arity.    In  addition,  I  do  not  think  the  putlic  would  be 
and  need  of     satisfied  to  put  such  powers  of  detention  into  the  hands  of 
legislative       any  Board.    Such  a  restriction  on  freeaon  must  be  imposed 
measures        only  by  judicial  authority.    On  the  other  hand,  if  per- 
therefor.         sistent  vagrancy  were  treated  as  a  serious  oflence,  and 
provision  made  for  ihe  detention  of  all  convicted  for  a 
lengthened  time,  the  confirmed  vagrant  being  thus  cleared 
out  of  the  way,  there  would,  I  think,  be  some  hope  of 
orgaui.sed  voluntary  charity  dealing  with  some  success  with 
destitute  and  necessitous  perscms  who  had  not  yet  been  con- 
firmed in  vagrant  habits.    At  tlie  same  time  this  is  a  very 
big  question,  and  the  cost  of  establishing  a  great  system  of 
labour  colonies  to  deal  with  these  cases  is  very  serious  to 
contemplate. 

28.  The  Departmental  Committee's  report  on  vagrancy 
published  last  year  refers  to  the  census  of  vagrants  for 
Scotland  taken  on  26th  June  and  2-'itli  December  1904, 
and  these  figures  show  a  \-agrant  population  of  nearly 
10,000  persons — men,  women,  and  children.  I  believe  that 
Mr  Motion,  inspector  of  poor,  Glasgow,  who  has  great 
experience,  estimates  the  vagrants  at  a  very  much  larger 
number,  but  I  suppose,  if  a  strict  law  were  to  be  put  in 
force,  it  would  be  fair  to  reckon  that  a  considerable  pro- 
portion would  settle  down  and  ])rovide  more  or  less  for 
themselves,  or  manage  by  one  shift  and  another  to  a\  oid 
conviction.  In  any  case  the  children  woidd  need  to  be 
deducted,  say  aliout  1,700.  They  would  require  to  be 
provided  for  otherwise.  The  colonies  should  not  be 
merely  preventive  institutions ;  they  shoidd  aim  at 
restoring  the  cases  to  physical  and  moral  fitness  for  life 
on  their  discharge.  The  greater  nundier  of  cases  would 
probably  never  be  much  good  ;  but  though  we  may  not 
anticijjate  great  results,  we  should  aim  at  reformation. 

29.  Until  some  big  scheme  to  deal  in  a  drastic  manner 
with  this  loafer  and  vagrant  class  is  in  operation,  I  fear  it 
is  hopeless  to  expect  to  deal  .-successfully  with  the  neces- 
sitous and  destitute  who  might  profit  by  the  voluntary 
relief  extended  to  them.  I  believe  the  evils  of  vagrancy 
and  mendicancy  have  increased  greatly  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  they  may  become  very  serious  indeed 
if  no  efiective  steps  are  taken  to  deal  with  them. 

Edinburgh  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society. 

30.  The  work  of  the  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society 
is  carried  on  by  Mr  Davies,  agent  for  male  cases,  and  Miss 
Gillooly,  agent  for  female  cases,  under  the  supervision  of 
an  acting  committee  of  directors,  and  as  regards  female 
cases,  of  a  ladies'  committee  for  visiting  female  prisoneis. 
The  society  has  an  office  at  51  Broughton  Street,  and  the 
acting  committee  and  ladies'  committee  meet  there  once 
every  month  to  receive  the  agent's  reports,  and  give  direc- 
tion regarding  the  administration. 

31.  During  last  year  1,732  cases  apjdied  for  assistance,  of 
whom  1,696  were  assisted,  being  957  men  and  739  women. 
I  enclose  a  proof  of  the  report,  which  gi\  es  on  page  5  an 
analysis  of  the  cases  and  details  of  the  relief  extended.* 

32.  In  connection  with  the  experience  of  this  society,  I 
do  not  think  I  have  much  to  add  beyond  what  I  have  said 
in  referring  to  the  Night  Asylum. 

33.  We  find  here,  too,  the  great  usefulness  of  Homes  such 
as  the  Church  Army  and  the  Cluirch  of  Scotland  Home,  to 
which  we  can  send  cases  after  their  discharge.  We  liave 
felt  that  it  would  be  a  great  helj)  if  a  cential  labour  yard 
were  established  in  the  city,  to  which  we  might  send  cases 
belonging  to  the  city,  and  of  whose  sincerity  we  were  in 
doubt,  before  deciding  the  limit  of  as.-ji.stance  whi(^h  we 
sliould  grant  to  them.  On  two  occasions  we  aiqiroached 
Ihe  "Help"  which  is  now  incorporated  with  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  to  see  if  they  would  undertake  to 
receive  and  test  cases  for  us  at  their  labour  yard,  but 
unfortunately  their  directors  could  not  see  their  way 
to  do  so. 

DiflBculty  ol  34.  Perhaps  our  greatest  dilficulty  in  connection  with 
dealing  with  prison  aid  work  and  certainly  much  of  our  saddest  e.vj.'eri- 
releascd  boy-  ence  is  connected  with  boys.  In  the  report  which  I  send 
prisoneis.  you  there  are  several  uises  of  this  kind,  mentioned  on  ])ages 
b  and  9,  of  lads  between  fifteen  and  nineteen,  but  tliese 
give  no  idea  of  tlie  dreadful  state  of  matters  that  exists. 

*  Not  printed. 
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35.  On  the  21st  of  February  rnree  boys  presented  them-  Difficulty  of 
selves  at  the  agent's  office  asking  assistance.    They  had  dealing  with 
not  been  in  prison,  but  had  been  confined  in  the  police  leleased  boy- 
cells  for  three  days  on  a  charge  of  breach  of  the  peace,  prisoners. 
None  of  these  boys  have  actually  been  in  prison.  One 

of  them,  now  sixteen  years  of  age,  had  wii;hin  the  last 
three  years  been  ten  times  confined  in  the  cells  and  three 
times  birched,  besides  being  admonished.  He  has  a 
j'ounger  brother,  thirteen,  whose  record  is  very  little 
better.  The  other  two  boys,  one  sixteen  years  of  age,  had 
been  six  times  previously  confined  in  the  cells,  and  the 
other,  fifteen  years,  five  times,  and  I  think  both  these  boys 
had  also  been  birched.  I  made  inquiries  regarding  the 
boys  at  the  police  office  and  found  that  these  statements  > 
were  practically  correct.  With  one  exception  all  the  con-  \ 
viotions  were  for  breach  of  the  peace.  The  exception  was 
a  conviction  for  stealing  cigarettes.  Long  before  these 
boys  were  brought  up  in  the  police  court  they  were,  I 
have  no  doubt,  warned  not  only  by  the  constable  but  by 
the  chief  constable,  and  only  when  they  appeared  incorri- 
gible would  they  be  brought  before  the  magistrate,  but  the 
repetition  of  these  orders  for  detention  in  the  cells  occur- 
ring over  and  over  again  within  a  year  can  scarcely  have 
any  effect  other  than  confirming  the  lads  in  "hooligan" 
and  criminal  habits.  When  these  cases  come  to  otir 
society  we  have  the  greatest  difticulty  in  doing  anything 
with  them.  The  boys  are  generally  pretty  well  known, 
and  where  they  have  no  parents  and  are  eligible  for  admis- 
sion to  any  of  the  Homes,  they  have  been  there  and  been 
dismissed  for  bad  conduct  before  they  come  to  ns.  Our 
agent  takes  special  interest  in  these  cases,  and  is  sometimes  I 
able  to  persuade  the  authorities  at  the  diti'erent  Homes  to  J 
give  the  boys  another  chance,  but  very  often  all  we  are  ■ 
able  to  do  is  to  give  them  a  start  selling  newspapers.  One 
great  difiiculty  is  that  the  boys  have  so  often  to  live  in  a 
common  lodging-house,  where  the  associations  are"  such 
that  any  good  influence  exerted  upon  them  is  soon  lost.  , 
Some  little  time  ago  a  wing  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  I 
Lodging-House  in  Brunswick  Street  was  set  apart  for  ' 
boys,  but  they  proved  so  mischievous,  did  so  much  damage 
and  caused  so  much  inconvenience  to  the  men  admitted, 
that  it  had  to  be  given  up.  The  manager,  however,  lias 
very  kindly  admitted  boys  sent  to  him  by  our  agent.  We 
have  made  rejieated  efforts  to  place  boys  discharged  from 
jirison  on  farms,  but  only  in  one  or  two  special  cases  have 
we  been  successful. 

36.  It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  case  of  these  city 
boys  when  considering  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  vagrant 
class  which  they  recruit. 

63132.  {Chairman.)  The  table  at  the  end  of  your  evidence  Number  of 
shows  the  use  that  has  been  made  of  the  Night  Asylum,  admissions  to 
Has  your  accommodation  been  very  much  increased  within  night  asylum 
recent  years  ? — Yes.     Tlie  accommodation  away  back  in 

the  forties,  when  the  society  was  first  started,  was  very 
small.  I  don't  know  how  they  managed  to  put  up  the 
numbers  that  you  see  in  that  table.  The  overcrowding 
must  have  been  terrible.  I  think  they  had  only  one  small 
dormitory  in  addition  to  the  reception-  or  supper-room, 
and  I  suppose  the  dormitory  must  have  been  used  for  the 
women.  An  additional  flat  was  built  that  was  used  for  the 
superintendent's  house.  The  room  that  had  been  kej^t  for 
the  superintendent  was  thrown  into  the  dormitory.  That 
was  all  that  was  done  down  to  1888. 

63133.  I  don't  want  to  follow  very  much  the  actual 
structural  additions.  I  rather  want  to  follow  the  effect  by 
the  figures,  because  I  think  the  figures  suggest  a  good  deal  ? 
— They  don't  suggest  as  much  as  they  might 

63134.  In  1847  there  were  19,564  admissions  ?— Yes. 

63135.  The  number  comes  down  and  down  until  it  gets 
to  4,321  in  the  year  1872  ?— Yes. 

63136.  Then  it  rises  up.  Was  there  any  change  made 
in  1872-1873  V— No  ;  but  in  1872  or  1873  there  was  some 
trouble  with  the  superintendent.  (That,  of  cour.se,  is  long 
before  I  had  aiiyihing  to  do  with  it.)  I  think  that 
accounts  for  the  very  serious  fall  in  the  figures  during 
1872  and  1873. 

63137.  There  was  an  amalgamation,  and  there  was  some 
doubt  as  to  the  interpretation  by  a  certain  section  of  the 
charities,  I  tliink  ? — Ye.s.  At  that  time  the  directors 
seemed  to  take  the  view  that  they  were  only  to  assist 
strangers  coming  into  town,  and  not  townsj)eoiJle. 

63138.  From  1876  the  numbers  increased  from  11,319, 
till  we  gel  to  31,831  in  1906?— That  is  so. 

63139.  How  do  you  account  for  this  enormous  increase  ? 
—  It  would  look  rather  at  firc-t  sight  as  if  the  existence  of 
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umber  of  an  asylum  of  this  character  and  so  on  had  encouraged 
missions  to  people  to  come  to  it? — Yes. 

ght  asyhiiii.  63140.  Do  you  think  tliat  the  want  of  a  night  refuge 
has  increased,  and  is  represented  by  that  increased  number 
of  admissions  ;  or  do  you  think  it  is  the  oilier  way  about, 
the  fact  that  there  was  this  asylum  and  this  refuge  induced 
people  from  far  and  near  to  avail  themselves  of  it  ?— If 
you  go  back  to  1842  you  will  find  that  the  mmiber  of  ad- 
missions was  15,952.  Before  that  there  was  no  such  place 
as  this.  I  see  from  the  old  I'eports  that  before  this  asylum 
was  opened  the  police  liad  to  accommodate  in  the  cells  an 
average  of  fort}'  persons  per  night  who  could  not  obtain 
accommodation  elsewhere,  destitute  persons  without  any 
means  of  obtaining  sheltei.  • 

63141.  Has  that  accniuiuo.lation  been  largely  reduced 
within  recent  years  ? — Tliey  don't  accominodate  anyone  in 

•  that  way  now. 

63142.  So  you  would  contend  that  you  have  undertaken 
duties  which  the  police  previously  discharged  ? — Yes.  If 
you  turn  to  1888,  when  we  made  our  alterations  to  extend 
the  accommodation,  which  certainly  must  have  been  a 
great  advantage  to  the  people  that  came — we  practically 
doubled  the  accommodation — you  will  find  that  instead  of 
an  increase,  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  numbers,  from  1887 
on  for  three  or  four  years,  showing  that  the  increased 
accommodation  again  did  not  lead  to  any  increase  in  the 
numbers  taking  advantage  of  it. 

63143.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  increase  of  recent  years  ? 
— It  is  not  owing  to  an  increase  in  the  accommodation. 
Last  year  we  did  increase  our  accommodation,  and  we 
improved  it  considerably,  but  that  was  only  done  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  so  that  it  does  not  affect  the  numbers 
at  all.  I  think  it  must  be  that  there  is  a  umch  larger 
number  of  people  requiring  such  assistance.  Of  cour.se, 
undoubtedly,  during  those  last  years  we  have  been  very 
nuich  readier  to  accommodate  people  belonging  to 
E  linburgh,  although  we  never  strictly  enforced  any  rule 
as  to  that. 

63144.  Wiiat  view  do  the  Parish  Council,  and  the 
authorities  connected  with  the  Parish  Council,  take  of  this 
asylum  ? — I  don't  think  they  object  to  it ;  they  consider  it 
quite  beneficial. 

63145.  I  see,  while  you  admit  cases  of  persons  who  are 
assumed  to  be  destitute  and  homeless  and  in  want  of  work, 
you  try  and  pr invent  what  I  may  call  the  ins-and-outs  from 
constantly  having  recourse  to  this  asylum  ? — Yes.  Of 
course  the  ins-and-ouls  will  get  in  now  and  then,  but  if 
they  tried  to  come  persistently  for  a  period,  they  would 
not  hi  allowed. 

63146.  For  instance,  in  the  Apjjendix  CLXXV.  (B)  you 
give  the  case  of  a  fitter.  That  was  the  case  of  a  man  who, 
I  understand,  was  believed  to  be  willing  to  work,  but  was 
destitute,  and  you  kept  him  for  a  week  in  order  that  his 
wages  might  accumulate,  and  he  would  be  able  to  start  with 
something  in  hand.    That  was  the  idea  ? — Yes. 

63147.  Did  that  answer  in  that  case  ? — I  could  not  tell 
how  it  turned  out. 

63148.  Your  last  Appendix  (App.  CLXXV.  (6'))  applies  to 
tradesmen,  which  means,  I  understand,  skilled  workmen? — 
Yes. 

63149.  The  curious  feature  is  that  the  number  steadily 
goes  up  till  it  reaches  a  maximum  in  the  summer  months, 
and  then  it  goes  down  again.  That  is  rather  the  reverse 
of  the  tendency  of  our  evidence,  which  goes  to  show  that 
the  months  there  is  mo^t  demand  for  assistance,  or  for 
refuge,  are  the  winter  months.  How  do  you  account  for 
that  ? — We  always  find  our  largest  numbers  to  be  in  the 
summer — during  July,  August,  and  September.  It  may 
seem  odd  with  regard  to  tradesmen,  but  that  is  always  the 
heaviest  quarter  as  regards  our  admissions. 

63150.  In  paragraph  18  of  your  statement  you  say  that 
there  is  great  need  in  Edinburgh  for  accommodation  fur 
cases  that  require  shelter  for  more  than  a  coujjle  of  nights. 
Why  is  there  this  great  demand  iu  Edinburgh  1 — I  mean 
cases  like  that  fitter.  The  proper  iilace  for  a  man  like 
that  was  not  a  night  asylum,  where  he  could  only  get  a 
board  to  lie  upon  and  a  rug  to  cover  him,  and  only  have 
porridge  and  milk  for  his  food.  He  wanted  something 
better.  What  we  really  require  very  nuich  is  that  cases 
like  that  should  have  a  home  to  go  to  where  they  would 
be  treated  somewhat  better  than  we  treat  them  in  the 
refuge.  I  think  they  should  get  a  proper  bed,  and 
get   something  a  little  belter  than  just   porridge  and 

,  milk. 

63151.  You  make  various  suggestions  about  an  alteration 
in  the  law     You  think  there  would  not  be  much  difirculty 
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in  defining  vagrancy,  and  on  proof  of  such  vagrancy  you 
would  be  disposed  to  order  detention  for  a  certain  period, 
say  not  less  than  twelve  months,  in  a  labour  colony. 
Assuming  that  legislation  was  passed,  would  there  stiU  be 
a  want  for  a  rfight  asylum,  in  your  judgment? — Yes,  I 
think  so,  because  I  think  not  more  than  one  quarter  of  the 
cases  that  come  to  us  are  really  such  as  you  could  deal 
with  as  convicted  vagrants  ;  but  ]>robably  it  would  become 
less  necessary.  Probably,  iu  the  course  of  time,  accom- 
modation for  comparatively  few  might  be  required  if  that 
scheme  proved  successful. 

63152.  I  assume  that  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
:hat  come  to  your  night  asylum  are  not  in  search  of  work  ? 
—  I  do  not  think  that  I  would  be  inclined  to  say  that  the 
majority  were  not  in  search  of  work.  I  think  a  large 
majority  of  them  are  in  search  of  work,  but  they  are  not 
good  workmen. 

63153.  Do  you  suggest  you  have  any  considerable 
number  of  people  who  go  into  the  fioorhouse  in  winter  and 
come  to  you  iu  the  sun.mer  ? — No.  I  don't  think  there  is 
a  gt-eat  number  that  go  into  the  poorhouse  and  stay  there 
during  the  winter  and  come  to  us  in  the  summer.  Of 
course  I  don't  meet  the  cases  directly  myself,  but  from  the 
account  that  the  agent  has  always  given  me,  I  don't  think 
j'ou  Svould  find  any  large  number. 

63154.  These  figures  would  seem  to  imply  that  there  is 
an  increase  in  the  nuiuber  of  the  homeless  class  ? — Yes, 
distinctly. 

63155.  That  is  your  impression  ? — Yes. 

63156.  And  that  has  been  during  recent  years? — Yco. 

63157.  The  majority  of  these  would  come  under  the 
vagrant  class,  I  suppose? — There  is  a  little  difficulty  there. 
While  I  speak  of  the  homeless  class,  I  am  not  sure  you 
could  call  all  these  homeless  people  vagrants.  For  in- 
stance, take  the  great  number  of  men  and  women  who  live 
iu  lodging-houses.    They  are  not  necessarily  all  vagrants. 

63158.  That  is  the  lodging-house  element? — Yes.  I 
think  that  the  lodging-house  accounts  to  a  large  extent  for 
admissions  here. 

63159.  Assuming  the  law  was  altered,  then  the  law,  as 
you  propose,  woidd  only  deal  summarily  with  the  confirmed 
vagrants,  and  there  would  still  be  the  lodging-house  class 
who  are  not  vagrants  ? — Yes. 

63160.  You  would  assume  that  you  could  separate  that  Organised 
class  from  the  vagrants.    You  think  that  organised  charity  charity  for 
could  do  something  for  a  certain  projjortion  of  them  ? —  class  above 
Yes.    No  doubt  that  class  is  always  recruiting  the  vagrant  '^'agrants. 
clas-,  but  I  think  organised  charity  might  do  something  to 

stop  those  people  from  going  down. 

63161.  Would  you  say  that  the  actual  vagrant  class  had 
increased  in  Scotland  during  recent  years  ? — That  is  a  very 
diflScult  thing  to  make  a  statement  ujion,  and  I  am  not 
very  able  to  do  so,  but  I  should  imagine  that  to  be  the  case 
from  our  experience. 

63162.  It  is  asserted  by  one  witness  that  vagrants  are  in 
the  habit  of  walking  round  the  parishes  near  Edinburgh, 
and  where  there  is  no  accommodation  they  get  assistance 
in  the  shape  of  money,  and  then  they  come  back  to  Edin- 
burgh ? — Yes,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  that. 

63163.  And  I  suppose  that  some  of  the  people  that  you 
shelter  would  be  of  that  class  ? — There  is  no  doubt  a  good 
many  of  them  are. 

63164.  Do  you  examine  them  to  see  if  they  have  got 
money  ? — No,  we  cannot  do  that.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
we  ask  them  where  they  ha^  e  been  the  night  before  and 
where  they  are  going  next  day.  We  know  that  their  state- 
ments are  not  reliable,  but  we  very  often  get  a  statement  from 
a  man  that  he  has  gone  to  Dalkeith  or  some  other  place 
quite  near  and  has  come  back,  and  that  next  day  he  is  going  on 
to  Broxburn  or  some  other  place  not  very  far  away.  These 
men  get  odd  work,  perhaps  for  a  day  or  two,  at  the  pits, 
but  they  won't  stay  at  any  place  for  any  length  of  time. 

63165.  In  your  last  paragraph  dealing  with  the  night 
asylum,  you  say  that  you  are  pretty  clearly  of  opinion  that 
unless  some  drastic  methods  are  adopted  to  deal  with  the 
actual  loafer  and  vagrant,  and  to  separate  him  from  the 
other  class,  it  may  be  difficult  for  voluntary  relief  to  deal 
with  the  other  class  satisfactorily  ? — Yes. 

63166.  You  sav  that  as  the  result  of  your  experience? — 
Yes. 

63167.  Coming  now  to  the  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Operations  of 
Society,  I  see  from  paragraph  31  that  last  year  you  com-  Discliarged 
plied  with  practically  all  the  demands  for  assistance  on  the  Prisoners  Aid 
part  of  discharged  prisoners? — Yes  ;  we  assisted  practically  Society. 

3  M* 
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Mr  Thomas   all  that  applied  to  us,  but  of  course  that  does  not  mean  all 
Swinton     the  discharged  prisoners  from  Edinburgh  Prison. 

e'l^'s^I^'c      63168.  Was  last  year  exceptional? — Our  numbers  have 

11  L  '  '  been  rising  lately. 

17  June  1907.  63169.  Would  you  say  generally  that  you  are  able  to 
Operations  of  comply  with  the  requests  for  assistance  from  the  vast 
Discharged  majority  of  those  who  apply?— Yes;  but  we  might  do  a 
Prisoners'  Aid  great  deal  more,  1  think.  I  think  that  a  great  many  cases 
Society.  that  do  not  apply  might  well  be  assisted  by  our  society  if 

we  had  more  funds  and  if  we  were  able  to  push  our  work 

harder. 

63170.  Has  the  result  of  this  kind  of  work  been  generally 
satisfactory  ?— Of  course  that  entirely  depends  on  what  you 
would  call  satisfactory.  We  have  a  great  number  of  cases 
there  that  come  up  again  and  again,  and  one  cannot  say  it  is 
very  satisfactory.  At  the  same  time,  when  a  man  is  discharged 
from  prison,  even  although  he  is  a  habitual  criminal,  if  he 
is  really  in  need  of  clothing  or  assistance,  you  cannot  avoid 
giving  him  something  and  taking  his  case  into  considera- 
tion. So  a  good  many  of  the  cases  are  cases  that  are  just 
assisted  on  account  of  their  extreme  need. 

63171.  In  fact  you  are  in  this  difficulty,  that  if  you  re- 
fused assistance  the  man  might  commit  some  fresh  crime  ? 
— I  do  not  know.  The  worst  criminals  generally  know 
perfectly  well  how  to  provide  for  themselves  when  they 
come  out,  and  therefore  we  do  not  give  them  so  very  much 
assistance,  but  sometimes  we  must  give  them  a  little. 

631 72.  You  mentioned  the  case  of  three  boys.  Do  you  find 
that  that  class  of  boy  now  represents  an  increasing  class  ? — 
Certainly  we  have  had  more  of  them  lately  than  we  used 
to  have. 

63173.  Boys  who  are  morally  degenerated? — I  do  not 
think  I  would  say  that.  Of  course  their  upbringing  has 
been  such  that  they  are  not  fine  specimens  of  boys,  but  I 
would  not  be  inclined  to  say  that  they  were  degenerate. 
They  are  just  boys  who  have  been  badly  trained,  and  one 
feels  terribly  sorry  about  it,  because  they  have  still  a  lot  of 
the  good  characteristics  of  boys  about  them,  and  something 
might  be  done  to  reclaim  them. 

63174.  The  account  you  give  of  those  boys  is  not  very 
pleasant  reading'?— Perhaps  not  ;  but  at  the  same  time  you 
will  notice  that  the  offences  with  which  they  are  charged 
are  almost  entirely  breach  of  the  peace,  playing  football  on 
the  streets,  and  things  like  that. 

63175.  The  convictions  were  for  breach  of  the  peace  ;  I 
thought  they  might  be  for  fighting  or  assaulting  peoj^le  1 
— No,  nothing  like  that.  I  believe  the  worst  of  it  is  that  a 
good  number  of  the  cases  are  for  j^laying  cards  in  common 
stairs  at  night. 

63176.  Have  you  noticed  among  these  boys  an  increasing 
reluctance  to  put  themselves  in  regular  employment? — Yes. 

63177.  A  dislike  to  what— a  dislike  to  discipline  or 
regular  work  ? — I  think  it  is  this  :  that  they  manage  to 
make  a  good  deal  by  selling  papers  and  flowers  and  things 
like  that  on  the  streets.  I  remember  one  boy  telling  me 
that  he  could  make  Gs.  a  day. 

63178.  The  life  on  the  streets  has  a  very  great  attraction 
to  them  and  forms  in  certain  cases  an  adequate  livelihood  ? 
—Yes. 

63179.  You  say  that  the  number  of  boys  who  try  and 
live  by  that  means  is  on  the  increase  ? — I  have  hardly  got 
access  to  statistics  that  would  show  me  that.  I  suppose 
they  must  be  on  the  increase,  but  I  really  could  not  say. 

63180.  What  would  be  your  idea  for  dealing  with  this  class 
of  boy  ? — There  was  one  of  them,  a  boy  called  James  Doolan, 
fourteen  years  of  age,  who  had  eight  convictions — six  times 
a  fine  or  confined  in  the  cells,  and  I  suppose  it  was  practi- 
cally always  confinement  in  the  cells,  nnce  birched,  and 
once  admonished.  The  offences  were  entirely  breach  of 
the  peace  and  playing  football  on  the  streets.  He  has 
lately  been  sent  to  the  Tranent  Industrial  School  by  the 
School  Board  for  non-attendance  at  school.  Now,  if  boys 
like  that  were  sent  to  industrial  schools  early  there  would 
be  a  better  chance  for  them  than  you  could  expect  from 
fihutting  them  up  in  the  cells  time  after  time  the  way 
they  have  been  tloing. 

63181.  Do  you  take  boys  below  a  certain  age  into  your 
night  asylum  ? — We  take  in  any  boys  at  the  night  asylum. 

63182.  Have  you  many  lx)y3  between  fourteen  and 
twenty  that  come  to  you? — Yes,  quite  a  lot  come  to  us  at 
the  night  asylum. 

63183.  And  those  would  be  boys  who  were  living  on  the 
streets  mainly  in  some  way  or  another  ? — No,  I  do  not 


think  we  have  a  great  number  of  boys  belonging  to  the 
city  coming  to  the  night  asylum. 

63184.  Where  do  they  come  from  ? — They  generally 
come  from  outside,  or  they  come  with  their  parents. 

G3185.  But  I  meant  boys  who  came  alone  ? — I  do  not  think 
we  have  any  very  great  number.  Of  course,  when  you 
come  up  to  about  seventeen  and  eighteen  years  of  age  we 
might  have  a  good  many  of  those,  but  we  look  upon  them 
then  as  almost  adults.  Boys  of  that  age  and  class  are 
almost  adults. 

63186.  Looking  at  those  figures,  it  would  seem  that  no 
matter  what  the  condition  of  employment  is  in  Scotland, 
you  always  have  a  very  considerable  demand  for  this  class 
of  accommodation  at  night  ? — That  is  so. 

63187.  {Mr  Booth.)  1  think  you  mention  that  in  your 
night  refuge  they  sleep  on  a  board  with  a  rug  ? — Yes. 

63188.  Is  that  all  they  have  ?— Yes. 

63189.  Is  the  board  raised  from  the  floor  ? — Yes,  it  stands 
about  six  inches  from  the  ground,  and  then  it  slopes  slightly 
up,  and  there  is  a  little  wooden  pillow  at  the  top  raised  about 
three  inches. 

63190.  They  simply  wrap  themselves  in  the  rug  and  lie 
on  the  board  ? — Yes. 

63191.  Do  they  take  off  any  clothes? — Very  seldom. 
Some  of  them  take  off  their  coats  and  roll  them  up  to  make 
a  sort  of  pillow. 

63192.  How  do  you  deal  with  the  women  and  children  ? 
You  divide  the  men  and  women  ? — Yes  ;  the  yoimger 
children  go  with  [the  women  and  the  older  boys  go  with 
the  men. 

63193.  So  there  is  only  a  sex  division  ? — Yes. 

63194.  Do  you  come  under  any  inspection? — I  think 
that  practically  we  do  not.  I  believe  the  inspectors  call 
occasionally,  but  I  have  never  heard  of  them  interfering  or 
making  any  suggestions. 

63195.  But  if  accommodation  of  this  kind  were  provided 
for  payment,  would  it  not  be  necessarily  inspected  by  the 
health  authorities  ? — Undoubtedly. 

63196.  And  you  practically  avoid  inspection  ?— I  think 
it  really  comes  to  that.  The  city,  recognising  the  work  we 
do,  do  not  really  enforce  the  regulations  upon  us  which 
would  be  enforced  upon  any  lodging-place  taking  in  cases 
for  ijayment. 

63197.  How  do  you  secure  the  cleanliness  of  your  rooms 
and  rugs?  I  suppose  you  scrub  out  the  rooms? — Yes, 
thoroughly. 

63198.  How  do  you  clean  the  rugs? — They  are  examined 
every  day,  and  they  are  fumigated  at  intervals. 

63199.  Are  the  people  who  come  in  submitted  to  any 
bathing  ? — No. 

63200.  They  are  taken  in  just  as  they  come  ?— Yes. 

63201.  Many  of  them  must  be  verminous? — Yes.  We 
have  sometimes  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  I  know  that  lately 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  cleansing  some  of 
the  rugs.  The  rugs  are  examined  every  day,  and  attention 
is  given  to  them  where  it  seems  to  be  required,  and  as  a 
rule  they  are  fumigated  about  once  a  fortnight. 

63202.  How  many  do  you  provide  accommodation  for  ? — 
We  have  accommodation  for  about  130  or  140  if  we  put  in 
as  many  as  the  place  will  hold. 

63203.  And  then  the  accommodation  will  have  to  be 

apportioned  between  the  sexes  ? — Yes. 

63204.  Can  you  make  some  rooms  alternatively  available 
for  the  different  sexes? — Yes,  we  can  do  that.  We  have 
five  dormitories.  In  four  of  those  we  have  accommodation 
for  thirtj',  and  in  the  other  we  can  put  up  about  fifteen. 

63203.  That  is  filling  the  floor  ?— Yes. 

6320G.  It  is  all  on  the  floor?— Yes. 

63207.  They  are  not  raised  ? — No,  except  about  6  inches. 

63208.  When  your  ]ilace  is  full  is  there  room  to  walk  in 
between  them  ?—  Yes,  there  is  always  a  passage  down  the 
centre,  and  the  jjlatforms  run  from  the  centre  on  each  side. 

63209.  There  is  only  one  row  on  each  side  of  the  passage  ? 
—Yes. 

63210.  How  is  order  maintained  during  the  night? 
Have  you  any  watchmen  going  round  ? — No.  The  doors 
are  locked  after  the  cases  retire. 

63211.  The  peojjle  are  locked  in? — Yes.  Of  course  the 
superintendent  is  on  the  premises.  He  sleeps  upstairs,  but, 
as  a  rule,  he  does  not  make  any  inspection  during  the 
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night.  If  any  rumpus  gets  up,  then  he  goes  down.  There 
is  a  bell  communicating  with  liis  house. 

63212.  Why  are  they  locked  in? — Because  we  could  not 
do  otherwise.  They  would  be  all  through  the  place  if  we 
did  not  lock  them  in. 

63213.  Is  there  any  danger  of  fire? — Of  course  it  is  a 
risk,  but  there  has  never  been  any  accident. 

63214.  Is  yoiir  accommodation  frequently  fully  taken  up  ? 
— Our  acconnnodation  now  is  rather  larger  than  it  has  been. 
We  added  a  new  dormitory,  which  means  an  additional 
thirty.  I  think  our  highest  number  has  been  115  in  one 
night. 

63215.  You  say  that  the  summer  months  are  the  most 
crowded  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  see  that  there  is  not  so  much 
difference  as  I  thought.  The  summer  months  are  quite  as 
big  as  the  others,  however. 

63216.  The  average  being  under  90,  some  days  of  the 
week  must  be  more  crowded  than  others  ? — Yes. 

63217.  Do  those  that  come  on  Saturday  necessarily  stay 
over  the  Sunday  ? — Not  necessarily,  but  they  are  sup- 
posed to. 

63218.  Do  they  get  any  meal  on  the  Sunday  except  the 
porridge  in  the  morning  ? — They  get  a  dinner  of  soup  and 
bread  in  the  afternoon,  but  they  do  not  get  any  porridge  at 
night  on  the  Sunday. 

63219.  On  other  days  they  get  porridge  at  night  when 
they  come  in  and  again  in  the  morning  ? — Yes. 

63220.  These  numbers,  of  course,  look  large,  because 
they  are  the  total  numbers  in  the  course  of  the  365  days  ? 
—Yes. 

63221.  If  you  regard  it  as  an  average  of  80  or  90,  it  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  so  very  great  ? — No ;  I  sometimes 
think  when  you  regard  it  in  that  way  that  it  is  not  so  very 
great. 

63222.  Here  there  is  accommodation  which  is  provided 
entirely  gratis,  and  without  any  questions  being  asked  ? — 
Yes. 

63223.  That  number  includes  men,  women,  and  children  ? 
—Yes. 

63224.  And  a  good  many  who  are  coming  in  from  time 
to  time  as  occasion  arises.  They  don't  live  there,  but  they 
make  frequent  use  of  the  place  ? — That  is  so. 

63225.  So  with  a  population  such  as  Edinburgh  has,  and 
with  the  amount  of  people  moving  about  who  may  be  glad 
to  get  some  kind  of  shelter,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  such  an 
enormous  number.  Nor  does  the  increase  look  so  very 
great  if  you  compare  it  with  sixty  years  ago.  I  don't 
know  what  the  increase  of  tlie  population  in  Edinburgh 
has  been  during  the  last  sixty  years,  but  it  must  have  been 
considerable  ? — Yes,  it  has  more  than  doubled. 

63226.  I  take  it  that  the  accommodation  you  now  offer, 
bad  as  it  is,  is  a  great  deal  better  than  it  was  ? — It  is 
immensely  better. 

63227.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  desirable  if  your 
society  was  made  to  follow  the  rules  of  sanitation  that  are 
now  considered  requisite  ? — We  could  not  accommodate  the 
numbers  if  we  did  that. 

63228.  But  would  it  not  be  better  to  see  that  the  accom- 
modation was  better  ? — That  has  never  come  before  me  as 
a  practical  question.  These  cases  have  to  be  sheltered 
somehow,  and  it  can  only  be  done  in  the  way  we  are  doing. 
If  the  city  were  to  enforce  these  regulations,  then  we  could 
only  close  our  doors  against  a  large  number. 

63229.  That  is  to  say,  the  number  is  limited  by  the 
character  of  the  accommodation  offered? — That  is  so.  If 
we  were  to  give  better  accommodation  we  would  require  to 
exclude  a  great  number  that  we  assist. 

63230.  You  would  have  to  make  a  selection  ? — Yes. 

63231.  With  regard  to  the  dischaiged  prisoners,  you  say 
you  assist  these  cases.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  assistance 
that  you  give  them  ? — We  assist  them,  for  instance,  with 
clothing,  and  we  give  them  tickets  for  a  night's  or  a  couple 
of  nights'  lodging,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  It  is  only  in 
very  special  cases  that  we  give  them  money.  We  might 
buy  tools  for  a  workman  to  let  him  start  his  work  again. 

63232.  You  assist  them  on  their  way  towards  employ- 
ment ? — Yes. 

63233.  I  suppose  they  are  people  who  are  resident  in 
different  parts  of  Scotland  ?  What  do  you  do  if  they  wish 
to  go  home  ? — We  send  some  of  them  home,  but  a  great 
many  of  those  who  are  sent  home  get  tickets  from  the 


prison.    The  prison  here  serves  the  whole  country  round  Mr  Thomas 
about,  and  if  they  are  convicted  in  any  place  within  the  Swintoji, 
district  the  prison  always  sends  them  to  their  homes.  Paterson, 
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63234.  That  is  the  business  of  the  prison  authorities  ? —     '  _I  L  ' 

Yes.  17  June  1907. 

63235.  A  railway  ticket  is  given  to  them? — Yes;  they  Operations  of 
often  come  to  us  for  some  little  assistance  before  they  start,  Discharged 
but  they  have  got  a  railway  ticket  from  the  prison.    We  Prisoners' 
have  to  send  a  good  many  others  out  of  town  to  different  Society, 
places  where  tliey  may  get  work.    For  instance,  we  sent  a 

good  many  across  to  Cowdenbeath.  We  had  an  old  dis- 
charged prisoner  there,  who  Avas  one  of  those  cases  that 
our  society  may  well  feel  proud  of.  This  man  took  a  great 
interest  in  cases  that  were  sent  by  us  to  him,  and  he 
looked  after  them,  and  did  a  great  deal  of  good  for  them. 
Then  we  have  sent  them  to  other  places  where  we  knew 
that  they  ^^■ere  likely  to  get  work. 

C3236.  Are  your  officers  admitted  into  the  prison — do 
they  come  in  touch  with  the  people  before  they  come  out  ? 
And  are  those  whom  you  assist  largely  those  with  whom 
you  have  already  become  acquainted  in  prison  ? — Yes,  a 
great  many  of  them  are.  Our  agent  visits  specially  the 
first  offenders,  and  it  is  those,  of  course,  that  we  are  most 
anxious  to  assist. 

63237.  That  is  the  more  hopeful  cases  ? — Yes. 

G3238.  {Professor  Smart.)  How  are  your  funds  got  ? —  Finance  of 
Entirely  by  voluntary  contribution.  As  regards  the  Night  night  asylum. 
Asylum  Funds,  last  year  £437  was  collected  by  subscrip- 
tion, and  then  we  had  £34  of  dividends,  and  £127  of 
interest.  That  interest  aud  those  dividends  came  from 
legacies.  We  have  always  been  fortunate  in  getting 
legacies.  If  it  were  not  for  these  legacies  we  really 
could  not  have  carried  on  the  work  that  we  have  done. 
We  are  always  requiring  to  draw  on  these  legacies,  but  I 
think,  t-iking  periods  of  five  years,  we  have  always  been 
adding  something  to  our  capital  through  legacies.  Then 
we  get  £20  from  the  city.  The  work,  ho■^^'ever,  is  practi- 
cally carried  on  by  voluntary  subscription. 

63239.  You  don't  run  that  whole  institution  under 
£500? — You  will  see  from  the  expenditure  side  in  our 
report,  the  whole  expenditure  was  £743,  Is.  2d. 

63240.  Then  you  have  a  deficit  ?— Yes ;  but,  as  I  say,  our 
legacies  make  up  for  the  deficit  of  our  income,  and  a  little 
more. 

63241.  Then  you  are  using  the  capital? — Yes,  we  use 
what  comes  in  in  the  way  of  legacies. 

63242.  You  have  only  got  £471  last  year,  even  when  you 
include  the  £34  for  dividends  ? — Ah,  but  if  you  take  our 
reports  you  will  find  last  year  that  our  revenue  was 
£G36, 18s.  9d.,  while  our  total  expenditure  was  £743,  Is.  2d.; 
so  that  there  was  a  deficiency  of  £106,  and  that  was  met 
out  of  capital.  The  capital  is  derived  irom  legacies,  and  I 
say  that  taking  a  period  of  five  years  we  find  that  our 
legacies  always  exceed  what  we  require  to  draw  from 
capital  to  meet  our  expenditure. 

63243.  You  run  your  institution  on  the  same  lines  as 
they  do  in  Glasgow? — I  suppose  we  do,  but  I  don't 
know. 

63244.  You  don't  have  an  examining  committee,  that  is 
one  difference? — Two  of  our  directors  are  supposed  to 
attend  every  week,  taking  it  in  rotation. 

63245.  Not  every  night  ?— I  suppose  they  ought  to  attend  Managemeu  t 
every  night,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  do  not.    They  °f  ^^^^  ^'^^^'S* 
take  weekly  rotation  to  attend  and  check  the  way  that  the  cation  for 
work  IS  going  on. 

63246.  Then  the  whole  thing  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
superintendent  ? — Practically. 

63247.  What  are  your  hours  of  closing  ? — The  admission 
hall  is  opened  at  7  o'clock,  and  the  place  is  generally  closed 
about  9.30,  but  cases  will  be  admitted  after  that  until  such 
time  as  the  superintendent  and  everyone  else  are  off'  to 
bed.-  Even  special  cases  may  be  admitted  later ;  but  we 
take  away  the  door-bell  handle  so  as  to  prevent  disturbance. 

63248.  What  is  the  qualification  for  admission  ? — Desti- 
tution. 

63249.  Asserted  destitution? — Yes. 

63250.  You  never  examine  in  any  way? — No,  we  just 
take  their  statements. 

63251.  Do  you  not  find  them  deceiving  you  very  often? 
—Yes. 

63252.  What  provision  do  you  make  against  infection  ? — 
We  have  made  no  provision  against  infect  ion,  but  we  have 
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never  in  all  our  history  been  able  to  trace  any  spread  of 
infection  from  our  asylum.    That  is  a  curious  tiling. 

63253.  Have  the  sanitary  authorities  never  interfered 

  with  you  in  any  way,  or  criticised  you  ? — No. 

17  June  1907.  G3254.  Nor  the  Poor  Law  authorities  ?— No.  They  all 
speak  very  liighly  of  us,  and  they  seem  to  be  quite  pleased 
with  what  we  are  doing. 

63255.  They  are  not  of  that  way  of  thinking  in  Glas- 
gow?— We  have  never  had  any  hostile  criticism  from 
them  at  all. 

63256.  How  many  people  will  you  have  sleeping  on  the 
one  floor  1 — Sometimes  thirty  in  one  of  the  dormitories. 

63257.  Are  they  close  together?— There  would  be  room 
enough  for  them  if  they  would  spread  themselves  over  the 
floor,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  although  we  never  put  more 
than  thirty  into  a  dormitory,  they  crowd  away  up  to  one 
end,  and  they  are  lying  close  together. 

63258.  So  if  there  is  infection,  there  is  every  chance  of 
its  spreading? — Yes. 

63259.  The  provision  you  take  against  that  is  simply  to 
examine  the  rugs  every  morning  ? — Yes. 

63260.  Of  course  germs  and  microbes  cannot  be  seen  ? — 
No. 

63261.  It  is  very  much  the  lowest  class  of  the  population 
that  yon  have  ? — Yes. 

63262.  And  among  these  there  must  be  a  great  many 
venereal  cases  ? — No  doubt. 

63263.  That  is  very  infectious  ? — Yes.  I  should  explain 
that  if  there  were  evidence  of  disease  in  any  case  we  would 
not  admit,  but  would  direct  the  case  to  some  more  suitable 
place  for  assistance,  probably  to  the  Parish  Council  offices. 

63261.  Then  as  regards  moral  infection,  is  it  possible 
that  the  worst  kind  of  woman  might  be  sleeping  alongside 


a  young  girl  ? — That  is  quite  possible. 


-That 


is   quite  true. 


63265.  And  talking  all  night  ?- 
That  might  happen. 

63266.  Is  there  any  classification  of  the  women  at  all  ? — 
Yes,  sometimes.  Sometimes  the  agent  will  put  a  more 
respectable-looking  woman  into  another  dormitory. 

63267.  You  would  admit  any  woman  practically  ? — Yes. 

63268.  Even  although  you  knew  her  to  be  a  thoroughly 
bad  character? — Yes. 

63269.  And  you  would  allow  a  young  girl  into  the  same 
ward  ? — Of  course,  as  I  say,  I  know  that  the  agent,  when 
he  sees  a  young  girl  that  seems  to  be  rather  different  from 
the  most  of  our  cases,  would  try  to  separate  her  from  them, 
but  that  would  not  necessarily  be  done.  He  might  give 
her  accommodation  where  the  women  that  are  employed  in 
the  asylum  sleep,  but  tliat  would  be  exceptional. 

63270.  {Mr  Booth.)  There  are  some  women  sleeping  in 
the  ]ilace  who  are  employed  there? — Yes. 

63271.  {Professor  Smart.)  Sleeping  in  the  same  dormi- 
tory ? — No. 

63272.  You  mean  that  a  decent  girl  might  have  accom- 
modation in  another  place  altogether  ? — Yes,  she  might. 
It  would  depend  on  the  state  of  the  accommodation,  upon 
the  number  of  applicants,  whether  that  could  be  done  or 
not. 

63273.  Does  that  separation  often  happen  ? — I  am  afraid 
it  does  not  happen  very  often. 

63274.  The  view  of  the  superintendent  will  be  that  they 
are  all  alike  bad,  and  they  cannot  be  much  worse  ? — I 
don't  think  so.  I  don't  think  he  looks  on  them  in  that 
way. 

63275.  Is  there  any  provision  made  against  people  who 
are  under  liquor  ? — Yes,  we  don't  take  them  in. 

6327G  How  do  you  judge  ? — Only  by  signs  of  intoxica- 
tion. 

63277.  If  a  person  is  cunning  enough  to  hold  his  tongue, 
he  will  get  past? — Yes. 

63278.  Most  of  your  inmates  are  tramps  ? — No,  not  by 
any  means.  If  you  will  take  the  night  of  which  I  give 
particulars  in  my  evidence,  you  will  find  that  aboui  one- 
fuurth  of  them  were  what  i  considered  to  be  distinctly 
tramps. 

63279.  Yon  say  that  these  people  don  t  take  oil'  their 
clothes  at  night,  as  a  rule  ? — That  is  so. 

63280.  If  they  are  wet,  is  there  any  provision  for  drying 
them  ? — Nothing,  unless  in  the  waiting-room,  where  there 
is  always  a  good  tire  burning. 


63:^81.  You  have  no  drying-room? — No.  Type  of 

63282.  Does  n<,t  the  rise  in  the  numbers  in  summer  persons 
rather  suggest  that  you  are  housing  people  who  are  not  in  sleeping 
want  at  all  ? — I  think  a  lot  of  people  begin  to  wander  in 
summer  who  might  not  wander  in  winter.    Whether  they  '^^-^  ''in^s- 
go  to  the  Parish  Council  or  manage  to  provide  for  them- 
selves in  some  permanent  abode  then,  I  do  not  know,  but  I 

do  not  think  it  shows  that  those  people  do  not  require 
assistance  when  they  come  to  us. 

63283.  Does  it  not  suggest  that  those  people  are  simply 
wandering  from  one  pliue  to  another? — To  some  extent 
probably  that  is  so,  but  then  you  see  in  the  summer  time, 
and  especially  towards  tlie  autumn,  there  is  the  harvest 
work  to  do,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  that  sets  a  lot  of 
people  on  the  move. 

63284.  You  offer  no  deterrent  to  the  tramps  ? — No,  \\  e 
treat  everybody  the  same. 

63285.  You  give  them  quite  a  dec<'nt  meal  ? — They  get 
porridge  and  buttermilk. 

63286.  No  one  is  taken  into  the  police  stations  in  Edin- 
burgh ? — I  understand  that  is  the  case  now. 

63287.  You  lock  your  dormitory  doors  ?— Yes. 

63288.  Is  there  any  communication  ? — There  is  a  bell- 
pull  in  the  dormitory,  and  the  bell  rings  in  the  super- 
intendent's house. 

63289.  {Mr  Benlham.)  In  your  last  Appendix  {Aipp, 
GLXXF.  {€))  you  give  particulars  of  ^\hat  you  call  trades- 
men. What  do  you  consider  to  be  a  tradesman  ? — For  in- 
stance, take  the  preceding  Appendix  {App.  CLXXV.  {B)), 
and  you  will  see  whom  we  have  marked  as  tradesmen 
there.    There  is  first  a  French  polisher. 

63290.  You  don't  count  labourers  as  tradesmen  ?— No. 
Then  there  is  a  moulder. 

63291.  What  about  colliers? — I  rather  think  they  are 
classed  as  unskilled  labourers.    Then  there  is  a  slater. 

63292.  What  about  laundry  women  ?  Do  you  count 
them  as  skilled  workers  ? — I  do  not  know.  We  are  speak- 
ing here  only  of  men.  I  think  if  we  classed  the  women  we 
would  not  include  a  laundry  woman  necessarily  as  being 
skilled,  particularly  those  laundry  women  that  come  to  us. 

63293.  The  percentage  of  tradesmen  is  rather  low? — 
18-8. 

63294.  Yes  ? — I  thought  it  was  pretty  high  considering 
the  class  of  people  we  are  dealing  with. 

63295.  Yoti  have  no  means  of  proving  their  statements 
at  all  ? — No.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  temptation  to 
them  to  describe  themselves  as  tradesmen  if  they  are 
labourers. 

63296.  You  speak  in  paragraph  15  about  the  distribu- 
tion of  red  tickets  by  a  committee.  What  committee  is 
that  ? — That  is  a  committee  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society,  an  organisation  that  has  been  formed  in  Edin- 
burgh within  the  last  year  to  co-ordinate  charities. 

63297.  How  is  that  distribution  made  ? — By  the  mem- 
bers. Anyone  can  get  those  tickets  from  the  Charity 
Organisation  Council. 

G3298.  Of  what  use  are  the  tickets  when  people  are 
admitted  on  application  ? — They  are  of  no  use  as  far  as 
adiiiissioa  is  concerned,  but  they  are  of  use  when  a  beggar 
comes  to  your  door  at  night.  You  give  him  one  of  those 
tickets  instead  of  giving  him  money  or  other  assistance. 

63299.  It  is  more  a  direction  to  the  house  ? — Yes. 

633n0.  You  say  that  about  one-half  of  the  applicants  are 
not  known  to  the  agent.  Would  you  assume  tliat  the  other 
half  are  known  to  the  agent  ? — He  knows  them  by  head- 
mark,  as  they  have  been  frequently  about  the  place. 

63301.  If  half  of  them  are  frequent  attenders,  does  that 
show  the  necessity  of  the  shelter  ? — I  think  so. 

63302.  Are  you  not  making  it  possible  for  these  people 
to  live  there  permanently,  as  it  were  ? — I  don't  think  so. 
Of  course,  I  cannot  say  what  they  would  do  if  we  did  not 
give  them  that  shelter,  but  I  do  not  think  that  anything 
we  do  tempts  them  to  come. 

63303.  Do  you  not  think  that  some  of  them  are  cases 
for  the  Parish  Council  ?— I  don't  think  that  many  of  them 
are  really  cases  for  the  Parish  Council. 

63304.  Would  you  say  thai  the  necessity  for  a  free  shelter 
of  this  kind  is  created  by  the  fact  that  the  Poor  Law  does 
not  admit  able-bodied  persons  ? — Of  course,  if  the  Poor 
Law  provided  for  able-bodied  persons  who  were  wandering 
about,  there  would  not  be  any  need  lor  a  shelter  of  this 
kind,  but  I  think  it  is  very  much  belter  that  we  should 
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shelter  them  this  way  than  that  we  should  put  them  upon 
the  rates. 

63305.  You  suggest  in  paragraph  25  that  you  think  we 
must  have  legislation  to  enahle  Uie  authorities  to  deal  with 
loafers  and  vagrants  effectively  ? — Yes. 

63306.  Doe?  that  not  mean  setting  \ip  State  machinery  for 
dealing  with  vagrants  ? — Yes. 

63307.  And  that  is  what  you  don't  want  ?— I  think  not. 
'llie  idea  I  have  is  this,  that  you  might  find  a  definition  of 
"  vagrant."  Suppose  you  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  definition  of 
"vagrant,"  you  would  bring  a  man  guilty  of  the  offence  of 
vagrancy  up  before  the  sheriff  ;  you  liave  him  convicted 
and  sent  to  a  penal  colony  for  a  lengthened  period,  at 
least  a  year.  I  think  that  would  be  a  proper  way  to  treat 
them,  and  in  that  way  I  think  you  might,  in  the  first 
place,  have  a  chance  of  reforming  some  of  them,  and  you 
would  certainly  deter  a  good  many  from  becoming  vagrants. 
But  I  don't  think  it  would  be  at  all  an  advantage— in  fact 
I  think  it  wotdd  be  a  great  evil — to  have  accommodation 
for  people  who  just  happened  to  be  out  of  employment 
and  required  assistance  provided  by  the  Parish  Council. 
It  would  be  far  more  templing  than  anything  we_  give. 
The  Parish  Council  could  not  accommodate  peoi^le  in  ti  e 
way  we  do. 

63308.  Do  you  mean  as  unattractively  ? — Yes.  Even 
allowing  that  we  were  to  make  the  accommodation 
thoroughly  sanitary,  giving  them  suthcient  air  space  and 
all  that  soit  of  thing  to  satisfy  all  the  most  modern  require- 
ments, still  the  Parish  Council  would  need  to  go  far  beyond 
that. 

63309.  How  would  you  define  a  vagrant  ?— That  is 
perliaps  not  very  easy,  and  it  would  take  a  little  con- 
sideration, but  a  man  who  had 'no  known  occupation  and 

,  who  repeatedly  applied  for  assistance,  cither  to  charities  or 
to  the  Parish  Council,  or  who  was  repeatedly  convicted 
of  begging,  would  certainly  come  under  the  definition. 

63310.  All  that  means  getting  information  with  respect 
to  each  particular  person  who  applies  1 — Yes. 

63311.  If  the  Parish  Council  had  to  insist  on  having 
sufficient  information  to  warrant  them  in  defining  or  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  certain  person  was  a  vagrant,  would 
that  not,  to  a  certain  extent,  deter  people  from  coming  near 
them  1 — Yes. 

63312.  And  would  that  not  open  the  door  for  you  to 
extend  your  boundaries,  and  say  :  "  Here  are  people  who 
'  are  thrown  on  the  wide  world  by  the  iniiuisitorial  action 
'  of  the  authorities.  We  will  give  them  a  free  house  "  ? — 
Bu.t  they  should  just  be  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

63313.  That  would  mean  you  would  have  to  give  up 
your  original  idea  of  housing  a  person  who  applied,  or  you 
w-ould  never  be  able  to  ascertain  when  a  person  was  a 
vagrant? — But  those  cases  that  our  agent  knows  as  coming 
about  so  repeatedly  when  they  got  to  a  certain  stage,  which 
showed  that  they  were  just  loafing  

63314.  You  would  report  those  ? — Yes. 

63315.  And  you  would  give  up  your  object,  which  is  to 
give  a  night's  shelter  to  every  person  without  question.  So 
you  are  really  saying  that,  if  the  State  are  to  make  proper 
provision  an(l  are  to  treat  vagrants  as  they  ought  to  be 
treated,  there  is  no  need  for  your  shelter  ? — But  I  always 
qualify  that  by  saying  tliat  we  refuse  to  allow  our  place  to 
be  abused  by  loafers,  and  if  we  found  a  man  abusing  it 
by  coming  persistently  we  would  refuse  him  admission. 
Such  a  man  would  be  a  vagrant. 

63316.  No  search  is  made.  They  may  bring  in  intoxi- 
cants ? — They  might,  as  they  are  not  searched. 

63317.  And  people  may  have  sufficient  money  with  them 
to  pay  for  a  night's  lodging  ? — Yes,  they  might. 

63318.  It  would  really  cease  to  be  a  charity  if  they  could 
pay  ? — Yes,  but  I  don't  think  that  exists  to  any  great  extent. 

63319.  You  have  no  means  of  knowing  ? — No,  all  we  can 
say  is  that  we  don't  do  anything  to  make  the  place 
attractive. 

63320-1.  Is  any  religious  instruction  given? — Yes,  tliere 
is  a  passage  of  scripture  read,  and  there  is  a  prayer  by 
the  agent  before  they  go  up  to  their  dormitory. 

63322.  {Mr  Booth.)  The  supper  is  served  in  a  lower  room  ? 
— Yes  ;  there  is  a  very  sliort  service  in  the  morning  too. 

63323.  Before  breakfast  ? — I  think  it  is  after  breakfast. 

63324.  They  get  breakfast  before  they  go  out  ? — Yes. 

63325.  (Mrs  Bosanquet.)  I  was  at  a  place  yesterday  where 
there  was  porridge  from  eight  to  nine  and  soup  from  one 
to  two  ;  was  that  your  place  ? — No. 


63326.  Is  there  another  night  asylum  ?- 
refuge  down  in  the  Canongate. 


-There  is  a  night   Mr  Thomas 
Swinton 


63327.  Does  it  do  the  snme  kind  of  work  as  yours  does?  ^  ^  ^^s's'c 

— To  a  very  great  extent.    The  night  refuge  in  the  Canon-     '  1!  L  ' 

gate  is  connected  with  Queensberry  House,  and  they  do  a  17  June  1907. 
great  deal  of  work  of  a  different  character.    They  take  in   

a  lot  of  cases  that  pay.   For  instance,  they  take  in  inebriate  Extent  of 
cases  and  cases  of  that  kind.    They  have  accommodation  investigation 
for  about  twenty  cases  a  niglit.  °^  applicants 

°  to  night 

63328.  The  same  class  as  yours  ? — Yes.  asylum. 

63329.  So  they  might  go  between  you  and  them  ? — Yes, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  sometimes  they  do. 

63330.  Do  you  ever  exchange  notes  with  them  at  all  ? — 
Our  agents  occasionally  see  one  another,  but  we  have  no 
exchanging  of  notes  so  as  to  exclude  that.  * 

63331.  Have  you  got  any  records  of  your  cases? — Yes. 

63332.  Are  they  pretty  full  ? — I  show  you  one  of  our 
record  sheets.  (Exhibits.) 

63333.  That  is  the  record  of  those  that  come  in  each 
night  ? — Yes. 

63334.  You  don't  keep  a  continuous  record  of  the  same 
man  ? — No. 

63335.  Are  you  able  to  follow  any  of  the  cases  after  they 
leave  you  ? — Now  and  then  our  agent  may  be  able  to  do 
that,  but  most  of  the  cases  that  we  follow  are  cases  that  we 
assist  through  the  Strangeis'  Friend  department.  There 
are  really  two  .societies  amalgamated — the  Night  Asylum 
and  the  Strangers'  Friend  Society.  We  make  a  much  more 
detailed  investigation  into  the  cases  that  we  assist  through 
the  Strangers'  Friend  Society. 

63336.  Do  they  have  any  records  ? — No  ;  we  keep  no 
records  of  them  except  just  tlie  notes  made  by  the  supenri- 
tendent  in  his  own  note-books.  We  have  no  formal  record 
of  them. 

63337.  You  try  to  keep  in  touch  with  them  to  some 
extent? — Yes,  where  there  is  an  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

63338.  (Mr  ISfmin.)  I  am  trying  to  understand  the  kind  Aims  and 
of  good  you  are  attempting  to  do  for  these  people.    I  sap-  objects  ani 
pose  the  object  of  your  institution  is  stated  in  paragraph  4  ?  resultant 
 Yes.  effects  of 

rn,      •  •    n  T   1     1  •      <i    mi      •  oDsrations  of 

63339.  That  is  practically  your  whole  object? — lhat  is  night  asylum 
really  the  object.  ° 

63340.  It  is  a  purely  material  one  ? — Yes. 

63341.  Practically  no  personal  influence  is  brought  to 
bear  on  these  people? — Very  slight.  You  can  understand  ; 
a  case  comes  before  the  superintendent,  and  if  a  director  is 
tliere  in  the  evening  he  sees  him  too.  The  case  comes; 
before  the  superintendent  for  about  a  minute,  and  then  he 
moves  away  and  takes  his  seat  among  the  others.  That  is 
the  only  personal  contact  in  the  ordinary  case. 

63342.  I  think  the  second  point  that  has  come  out  is  that 
a  considerable  proportion  of  these  people  are  in  an  ex- 
tremely dirty  condition,  and  a  good  deal  of  them  are  posi- 
tively verminous  ? — Yes. 

63343.  And  there  is  no  attempt  made  to  clean  them  at 
all  ? — We  have  accommodation  for  baths  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  but  it  would  only  be  in  some  very  exceptional  case 
that  anything  would  be  done. 

63344.  Certain  facts  are  stated  about  their  previous 
night's  accommodation,  and  where  they  are  going  next  day, 
but  no  attempt  is  made  to  verify  these  ? — That  is  so. 

63345.  That,  of  course,  is  a  temptation  to  deceive  ?— Yes, 
and  I  don't  think  the  questions  should  be  asked. 

63346.  I  gather  that  young  girls  and  hardened  women 
of  all  kinds  are  grouped  together  in  one  room  through  the 
night? — Yes. 

63347.  And  boys  and  men  in  the  same  way  ? — Yes. 

63348.  May  I  ask  you  what  good  you  think  it  does  ?— I 
think  the  good  that  it  does  is  just  simply  this  :  the  men  and 
women  are  going  about  the  town  and  they  have  no  place  to 
shelter  themselves,  and  they  come  into  us.  Otherwise  they 
would  sleep  on  common  stairs  or  some  other  places  about 
the  town,  or  they  would  go  to  the  police  office. 

63349.  If  that  happened,  would  the  police  not  have  to 
take  very  much  more  rigorous  steps  to  prevent  such  a  class 
going  about  ? — ^Yes. 

G3350.  And  you  stand  in  the  way  of  that  reform  ? — That 
may  be.  I  know  the  police  look  on  us  as  fulfilling  a  neces- 
sary duty. 

63351.  I  think  you  said  that  you  thought  it  was  better 
that  it  should  be  done  by  your  society  than  that  the  people 
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Mr  Thomas  should  come  on  the  rates.    I  did  not  quite  understand 

Swinlon  you  1 — In   the  first  place,  I  think  that  where  strictly 

Paterson,  temporary  assistance  is  required,  it  is  better  to  be  made  by 

B.L.,  S.S.C.  voluntary  effort  than  by  the  Parish  Council  or  the  rates. 

17  June  1907.  63352.  You  don't  enlist  any  voluntary  effort  to  help 
these  people  personally,  1  understand  ? — No  ;  but  we  give 
them  the  shelter  and  food  that  they  require  for  a  night, 
which  is  always  something. 

63353.  When  a  person  who  has  begged  on  the  streets  of 
Edinburgh  gets  a  ticket,  you  don't  make  any  attempt  to  put 
any  respousibility  on  the  person  who  gives  them  the  ticket 
and  ask  him  to  help  the  case  ? — No. 

63354.  They  don't  put  their  names  on  the  tickets? — 
No. 

63355.  So  they  practically  put  their  charity  on  a 
machine  ?— Yes,  but  that  is  what  we  look  upon  as  a  thing 
that  is  absolutely  necessary,  because  I  tlimk  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  at  present  is  the  promiscuous  giving  at  the 
door  without  any  inquiry  into  the  case  whatsoever — I 
mean  gi^'iug  them  money  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Now,  if 
these  people  get  a  ticket  instead  of  money,  if  they  really 
require  shelter  they  will  come  to  us.  As  a  rule  they  don't 
require  anything  at  all ;  they  are  simply  professional 
beggars,  and  they  get  nothing,  which  is  an  advantage. 

Operations  of  63356.  In  regard  to  the  other  department  of  your  work. 
Discharged  I  think  you  said  that  the  worst  criminals  that  you  came 
Prisoners'  Aid  across  were  generally  able  to  provide  for  themselves, 
Society.  j^^j  yQ^  jjj  jggg      them  than  for  the  less  hardened  class  ? 

—Yes. 

63357.  What  sort  of  things  are  they  able  to  do  for  them- 
selves ?    They  return  to  their  gangs,  1  suppose  ? — Yes. 

63358.  Are  they  not  just  the  people  that  you  want  to  help 
most ! — Yes,  if  you  could  help  them  in  such  a  way  as  to 
bring  them  out  of  it.  That  is  why  we  by  no  means  refuse 
even  the  hardened  cases  if  we  have  the  slightest  hope 
of  being  able  to  do  good.  But  really  you  get  a  little  bit 
hopeless  when  you  come  across  them  a  large  number  of 
times. 

63359.  What  do  you  try  to  do  with  those  discharged 
prisoners  when  they  come  out  of  prison  ?— Our  main  object 
is  to  find  work  for  them,  and  all  our  energy  is  directed  in 
that  way,  to  find  some  honest  employment  for  them. 

63360.  How  long  do  you  keep  them  under  supervision, 
supposing  you  find  them  work  ?— It  varies  very  much.  Of 
course  the  more  respectable  sort  of  man  who  has  got  into 
trouble  doesn't  want  to  be  followed  up.  We  help  him,  aud 
he  expresses  his  gratitude,  and  no  doubt  he  is  very  grate- 


ful, but  he  does  not  like  our  agent  coming  about  him.  We 
therefore  do  not  persist  in  keeping  in  touch  with  them.  If 
they  write  to  the  agent  or  caU  on  him  the  agent  is  only  too 
glad  to  help  them. 

63361.  You  have  only  an  agent ;  you  do  not  have  any 
personal  workers? — In  dealing  with  the  female  cases  we 
have  assistance  of  a  ladies'  committee,  who  do  a  great  deal 
of  visiting.  Then  we  have  the  chaplains  attending  the 
prison,  aud  they  do  a  good  deal  in  following  up  cases. 

63362.  I  was  interested  in  your  reference  to  the  Charity 
Organisation  Council  in  Edinburgh.  What  is  your 
connection  with  them? — I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
council. 

63363.  Are  you  representing  your  society  there  ? — 
Yes,  I  am  a  member  of  the  council  as  representing  our 
society. 

63364.  The  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  society  ? — I  am 
not  very  sure  if  it  is  that,  but  it  is  the  one  or  the  other. 

63365.  You  attend  meetings  of  the  council  ? — Yes. 

63366.  Are  any  attempts  made  by  means  of  the  co- 
operation with  the  various  agencies  there  to  prevent  the 
kind  of  overlapping  that  we  have  been  discussing? — 
That  is  the  very  object  of  the  society,  and  at  the  sub- 
committee, that  I  am  a  member  of,  we  have  been  discussing 
the  position  of  the  Night  Asylum  and  the  position  of  the 
Night  Kefuge  in  the  Canon»ate,  which  has  been  referred 
to.  We  have  attempted  to  draw  these  two  societies  more 
together. 

63367.  Is  the  other  society  represented  also? — It  is  not 
on  the  council,  so  far  as  I  know. 

63368.  How  is  that? — Because  all  societies  are  not 
represented. 

63369.  Did  they  not  wish  to  be  represented  ? — The 
council  is  a  limited  body,  and  we  have  only  so  many 
representatives  of  the  charities  of  Edinburgh  on  it. 
Every  society  is  not  represented.  Last  year,  I  think, 
the  nominations  were  practically  made  by  the  executive 
council,  as  it  was  the  first  year.  I  believe  that  after  this 
the  societies  are  to  ballot  for  the  right  of  representation. 

63370.  That  would  involve  meeting  together  ? — Yes. 

63371.  Do  you  think  they  will  be  willing  to  do  that? — 
Of  course  I  don't  know,  but  that  is  the  idea  of  the 
council. 

63371a.  So  at  present  the  council  is  not  really  re- 
presentative ;  it  was  selected  by  the  executive  ? — Yes,  I 
think  that  was  the  way  it  was  done. 
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Mrs  IsoBiiL  Caulaw  Martin  and  Miss  Mary  L.  Walker,  called  and  examined. 


63372.  {Chairman  to  Mrs  Martin.)  You  are  a  member  of 
the  Dundee  School  Board '( — Yes. 

63373.  (To  Miss  Walker.)  You  are  superintendent  of  the 
Dundee  Social  Union,  a  member  of  the  Dundee  Com- 
bination Parish  Council,  a  member  of  the  Dundee  Distress 
Committee,  and  Warden  of  Settlement  House,  Grey  Lodge  ? 
—Yes. 

63374.  You  have  been  kind  enough  to  put  in  two  pajters 
relating  to  the  work  that  has  been  done  in  Dundee,  and  the 
social  conditions  of  Dundee.  I  understand  you  would  like 
to  be  examined  together.  We  shall  take  your  two  papers 
as  your  evidence-in-chief  1 — Thank  you. 

{Mrs  Martin  handed  in  the  folloKinfj  statement.) 

1.  I  ha^■e  been  a  member  of  Dundee  School  Board  for 
seven  years.  For  six  years  was  Convener  of  the  Domestic 
Economy  Classes,  and  at  present  am  Convener  of  the 
Evening  and  Continuation  Classes.  I  am  also  engaged  in 
obtaining  information  at  first  hand  regarding  eniploynieiit 
for  young  peojile  in  all  the  trades  and  occupations  re- 

Iircsented  in  the  city,  and  in  other  directions  have  acquired 
Lnowledge  of  the  conditions  of  the  poor. 

Poverty  as  sken  in  the  Board  Schools  of  Dundee. 

2.  There  are  twenty  Elementary  Schools  in  Dundee  ; 
two  Higher  Grade  Schools  (with  elementary  dci)artnK'iits)  ; 
one  Deaf  and  Dumb  School ;  and  one  School  for  Cripple 
and  hivalid  Children.  The  total  number  of  children 
taught  is  20,89(3. 

3.  Only  in  five  of  llie.se  .schools  is  the  jjoverty  of  the 


children  sufhciently  marked  to  call  for  the  special  provision  Extent  of  fr 
of  food  on  the  school  i)remises.    In  the  remaining  schools  feeding  of 
the  cases  of  necessitous  children,  not  numerous,  are  met  school 
by  sending  them  to  neighbouring  coffeehouses.    In  all,  children  in 
14,052  free  meals  at  coffeehouses  were  supplied  during  Dundee, 
eight  week.s,  and  103,104  free  and  a.ssisted  meals  were 
siqjplied  in  the  schools. 

4.  Hov:  Ihv  iJinitcr  Fattds  are  formed  : — 

(i.)  By  voluntary  subscriptions  obtained  by  the 
Free  and  Assisted  Dinner  Society. 

(ii.)  By  receipts  from  school  sales  of  work  (cakes 
and  sweets),  concerts  and  otlitr  entertainments. 

(iii.)  By  collections  from  scholars. 

5.  Amount  applied  to  Free  and  Assisted  Dinners: — 

£137  15  0 


69  19  6 


From  the  Society, 
Children's  payments — 

Id.  per  week,  lid.  per  week, 

2d.  per  week,  according  to  . 

school,  ....  J 
Donations  (small)  in  money  and 

in  kind,  ..... 


A  I'lipical  Poor  School  {IJroicn  Street). 

6.  The  roll  of  this  school  shows  518  pupils,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  442.  The  domestic  circumstances  of 
a  large  jjroportion  of  the  scholars  may  be  inferred  fnnji 
the  fact  that  in  73  cases  the  fathers  are  dead  or  have 
disajjpeared,  and  in  150  cases  the  mothers  are  at  work. 

7.  In  this  .school  11,684  dinners  were  supplied  during 
the  .se>sion  1905-6,  the  children  paying  l^d.,  Id.,  or  ^d., 
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ittent  of  free  according  to  ability,  for  five  dinners.  The  very  poor  are 
eding  of  supplied  with  meals  free.  The  total  cost  was  £30,  9s.  5d., 
of  which  amount  £10,  19s.  5d.  was  contributed  by  the 
children,  £12  by  the  Society,  and  £7,  10s.  was  collected 
from  other  sources.  Boots  to  the  number  of  75  pairs 
were  provided  out  of  funds  collected  by  the  teachers  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  School  Board.  Articles  of  clothing 
to  the  number  of  150  were  similarly  collected  and  dis- 
tributed. Free  books  were  also  supplied  to  one-third  or 
thereby  of  the  pupils,  the  money  being  supplied  by  the 
Educational  Trust. 

8.  This  school  (Brown  Sti'eet)  may  be  taken  as  an 
example  of  concentrated  poverty  or  of  neglected  children 
massed,  the  children  tending  towards  a  school  where  meals, 
boots  and  clotlung  are  known  to  be  given  away.  Some 
light  is  cast  on  the  problem  by  the  fact  that  one-third  of 
the  children  in  attendance  come  from  homes  where  the 
mother  is  apparently  the  breadwinner, — the  father,  where 
there  is  one,  working  irregularly.  This  justifies  the 
opinion  that  the  employment  of  married  women  in  the 
jute  mills  and  factories  is  a  main  root  of  the  evil ;  it  tempts 
to  early  and  improvident  marriages,  girls  who  are  earning 
wages  being  an  attraction  ;  it  makes  impossible  a  well-kept 
home  and  a  family  properly  cared  for,  especially  as  there 
is  a  want  of  coincidence  between  the  factory  and  the  school 
hours.  Unfortunately,  many  married  women  prefer  the 
life  of  the  factory  to  the  life  of  the  home.  The  factory  has 
a  social  attraction.  It  supplies  the  interests  they  under- 
stand and  enjoy. 

Facts  suggesting  that  Poverty  may  be  biore 
apparent  than  real. 

9.  A  feature  of  all  the  schools  is  anxiety  to  secure  ex- 
emptions from  attendance  before  the  expiry  of  the  school 
l")eriod.  These  exemptions,  by  the  more  rigorous  action  of 
the  School  Board,  are  decreasing,  but  in  the  last  complete 
year  they  still  amounted  to  574, — 811  applications  having 
been  refused.  They  are  wanted  in  order  that  the  exempted 
boy  or  girl  may  take  employment  in  the  mill.  The  im- 
pressions of  pioverty  as  seen  in  the  schools  have  therefore 
to  be  corrected  by  the  fact  that  there  is  an  unusual  demand 
for  juvenile  labour.  Boys  and  girls  of  13  obtain  employ- 
ment at  from  8s.  9d.  to  10s.  per  week.  The  abundance  of 
employment  offered  by  the  mills  and  factories,  and  the 
relatively  high  wages  paid,  make  it  difficult  for  other 
businesses  to  obtain  messengers  and  apprentices.  This 
demand  for  juvenile  labour  also  results  in  an  unusual 
number  of  high  family  incomes  among  the  working  classes, 
though  these  incomes  are  not  always  to  be  suspected  from 
the  kind  of  dwellings,  often  very  sordid,  the  families 
inhabit. 

Further  Facts  suggesting  that  Poverty  or  the 
appearance  op  poverty  is  not  due  to  widespread 
WANT  OP  Means 

10.  This  matter  has  to  be  considered  in  relation  to 
thrift. 

Among  the  Thrift  agencies  or  societies  are — 

(a)  The  Dundee  Savings  Bank. — In  this  bank  there 
are  £2,300,000  to  the  credit  of  53,635  depositors. 
When  deduction  is  made  on  account  of  rural  and 
suburban  depositors,  it  is  reckoned  that  one  j^erson 
in  every  five  of  Dundee's  population  of  166,000  has 
an  account  in  the  Savings  Bank.  From  a  classifi- 
cation of  occupations,  it  appears  that  the  depositors 
are  fairly  representative  of  the  working  classes.  As 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  people  are  females  at 
work  and  living  in  family,  the  usual  method  of 
stating  the  deposits  per  individual  or  per  family 
cannot  be  safely  adopted  for  comjjarative  purjjoses. 

(6)  The  Post  Office  Savings  Bank. — This  means  of 
disposing  of  savings  is  said  to  be  taken  advantage  of 
to  a  considerable  extent,  but  figures  cannot  be  stated, 
as  the  Controller  keejjs  no  record  for  sejjarate  cities. 

(c)  Yearly  Societies. — These  are  societies  managed 
by  committees.  By  a  payment  of  Is.  2d.  or  Is.  3d.  a 
week  a  member  secures  sick  and  funeral  benefits, 
and  recovers  his  deposit  at  the  end  of  a  year.  There 
are  twenty-five  such  societies  in  Dundee,  with  a 
membership  of  20,000,  and  annual  transactions  of 
£40,000. 

(d)  The  United  Oddfellows. — The  various  branches 
of  the  Dundee  district  have  an  accumulated  capital 
of  £3,932  for  sick  purposes  alone.  The  yearly 
average  of  payment  for  sickness  is  £350,  and  for 
death  claims  £90. 


(e)  The  Ancient  Shepherds. — This  society  has  a    3Irs  Isabel 
membership  of  3,830  adults  and  342  juveniles.    It  Carlaw 
paid  for  funeral  claims  in  the  year  1906,  £599,  14s.    Martin  and 
4d.,  and  for  sick  aliment  £2,100,  7s.  8d.    Its  surplus    Miss  Mary 
funds  amount  to  £2,682,  lis.  Id.  ^-  ^^^r- 

if)  The  Free  Gardeners. — The  members  of   this      June  1907. 

society  number  298,  and  its  funds  at  credit  amount   

to  £1,420,  7s.  6d.    It  paid  £36,  10s.  for  death  claims  Extent  of 
in  1906,  and  £132,  5s.  9d.  for  sick  aliment.  thrift  in 

{g)  Irish  National  Foresters. — This  society  has  a  Dundee, 
membership  of  335,  with  £1,680  of  benevolent  funds 
at  credit. 

(li)  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters. — This  society  has 
1,167  local  members,  and  a  fund  of  £13,624.  Other 
branches  in  the  district  contain  1,304  members,  and 
possess  a  fund  of  £14,279. 

{i)  School  Children' s  Savings  B  mk. — (Accounts  with 
Post  Office.) — These  banks  are  associated  with  the 
public  schools.  The  depositors  number  2,452,  and 
the  amount  at  credit  is  £1,467,  lis.  6d. 

(;')  Dundee  Mill  and  Factory  Operatives^  Unions. — 
Of  these  there  are  two  organisations,  said  to  have 
accumulated  funds  of  £12,000. 
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Remarks. 

11.  These  evidences  of  widespread  thrift,  along  with  the 
constant  demand  for,  and  the  high  wages  earned  by, 
juvenile  labour,  and  the  consequent  higher  average  of 
fan)ily  income,  warrant  the  belief  that,  apart  from  a  class 
who  permanently  exist  on  a  low  economic  level,  the  Poor 
Law  in  Dundee  should  have  less  need  for  operation  than 
the  signs  of  squalor  or  poor  living  make  the  philanthropic 
public  prone  to  think. 

12.  What  seems  needed  is  a  gradual  change  of  industrial 
arrangements,  whereby  the  married  woman  would  be 
banished  from  the  mill  and  factory  ;  and  the  sense,  now 
lacking,  should  be  driven  in  upon  young  people  who  marry, 
that  they  are  setting  up  a  home  in  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word. 

13.  Another  industrial  change,  very  obviously  needed, 
though  doubtless  difficult  to  bring  about,  is  one  that  raised 
up  a  class  of  better  remunerated  adult  male  worker.  The 
low  wages  earned  by  adult  males  form  an  inducement  to 
combine  them  with  the  wages  of  a  female  worker,  and  thus 
there  is  encouraged  early  marriage  on  a  thoroughly  false 
basis. 

14.  Further,  there  is  urgent  need  to  correct  the  idea  in 
the  minds  of  girls,  that  because  they  are  devoting  them- 
selves to  the  work  of  the  factory,  they  may  neglect  the 
training  of  themselves  for  the  duties  of  the  home.  Mothers 
who  have  spent  years  at  the  spinning  frame  or  the  loom 
are,  as  a  rule,  quite  incompetent  in  the  matter  of  choosing 
and  preparing  food,  and  in  the  other  requisites  of  a  healthy 
upbringing  for  children.  Hence  sickly  appearances,  which 
are  too  readily  ascribed  to  want  of  food,  and  want  of  means 
to  buy  food,  are  often  the  result  of  wrong  food — innntritious, 
badly  cooked,  or  combined — as  well  as  of  impure  air,  and 
generally  mismanaged  home  surroundings.  This  better 
training  of  girls  is  the  work  of  the  schools,  but  it  is  much 
impeded  by  the  prevalent  industrial  conditions.  No  reform 
of  the  Poor  Law  will  obviate  the  unhealth,  both  physical 
and  economic,  that  starts  from  ignorance  and  incapacity  in 
the  home. 


{Miss  Walker  handed  in  the  following  statement.) 

Charitable  Agencies  in  Dundee. 

1.  The  Charitable  Agencies  of  Dundee  may  be  classified 
under  the  following  heads  : — 

A.  For  the  relief  of  sickness,  physical  or  mental. 

B.  For  the  relief  of  poverty. 

2.  An  account  of  the  charities  in  section  A  is,  we 
understand,  to  be  given  by  the  Medical  Association. 
This  statement  will  therefore  deal  only  with  those  n 
section  B. 

3.  Charities  for  the  relief  of  poverty  may  be  sub-  Extent  of 
divided  :—  voluntary 

(a)  For  the  relief  of  the  poverty  of  the  aged  and  charities  in 
infirm.  Dundee. 

(&)  For  the  relief  of  the  poverty  of  the  specially 
afflicted. 

(c)  For  the  relief  of  the  poverty  of  the  able-bodied, 

(d)  For   the  relief  of  the  poverty  of  orphans 
and  neglected  and  poor  children. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE: 


Mrs  Isabel 

Carlaw 
Martin  and 
Hits  Mary 
L.  Walker. 


4.  The  accompanying  tables  are  based  upon  information 
collected  during  the  year  1906  for  the  use  of  the  Dundee 
Social  Union. 


5.  Table  I.  {see  App.  CLXXVI.)  gives  a  classification  of 
the  agencies  at  woi  k  in  Dundee  for  the  relief  of  poverty, 
17  June  1907.  which  may  be  divided  into  institutions,  and  those  giving 
assistance  in  the  home.    Institutional  and  home  relief  are 
of  two  kinds  : — 


Extent  of 
voluntary 
charities  in 
Dundee. 


Aid  given  to 
aged  and 
infirm. 


Overlapping 
between  Poor 
Law  and 
charity. 


Evils  of 
quarterly 
pensions  to 
niilitiameu. 


(1)  Official,  provided  by  Poor  Law,  etc. 

(2)  Voluntary,  provided  by  charitable  agencies. 

Table  IL  (see  App.  CLXXVI.)  gives  a  detailed  account 
of  the  various  mortifications,  funds,  and  pension  societies. 

Table  III.  (see  App.  CLXXVI.)  gives  figures  regarding 
population  and  numbers  receiving  relief  over  55  years  of  age. 
The  age  of  55  lias  been  taken  because  it  is  the  age  limit 
of  many  funds,  and  because  women  in  Dundee  age  very 
early. 

(a)  Relief  of  Aged  and  Infirm  Poor. 

G.  Tlie  institutions  for  the  relief  of  the  aged  and  infirm 
poor  arc — 

(1)  Those  provided  Ijy  Poor-La w,  e.g.  the  East 
and  West  Poorliouse,  slieltering  respectively  357 
and  145  persons  above  55  years. 

(2)  Those  provided  by  voluntary  agencies,  viz. 
the  Roman  Catholic  Home  at  Wellburn,  sheltering 
150  persons  above  60  years,  and  St  Mary's  Rest, 
an  almshouse  connected  witli  the  Church  of 
Scothuid,  which  gives  house  accommodation  to  11 
or  12. 

7.  Financial  assistance  in  the  home  is  given — 

(1)  By  Poor- Law  out-relief. 

Tlicre  are  50S  persons  over  55  years  receiving 
out-relief,  of  whom  79  are  men  and  429  women. 

(2)  From  niortiii cations,  funds,  and  pension- 
giving  societies.  These  give  a  small  pension  to 
1,200  persons  over  55  years.  By  terms  of  bequest, 
this  pension  is  restricted  to  old  men  in  34,  to  old 
Women  in  231  cases. 

The  most  important  of  these  funds  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  Town  Councillors,  and  administered 
entirely  at  their  discretion. 

8.  The  total  number  of  persons  above  55  years  in 
Dundee  is  16,776.  The  number  returned  as  unoccupied 
in  census  figures  is  8,801  ;  therefore,  if  there  were  no 
overlapping,  the  pro]inrtion  of  tliose  jn-ovided  for  by  above 
agencies  would  be  26  per  cent,  of  the  unoccui)ied,  14  per 
cent,  of  the  total  population  above  55  years.  This  is  ex- 
clusive of  aged  persons  in  hospitals  or  asylums,  of  those 
helped  by  the  Church,  of  those  in  receipt  of  trades  or  guild 
benefits.    Tliere  is  undoubtedly  much  overlapping. 

9.  The  usual  aliment  given  in  out-relief  to  a  single  old 
women  is  3s.  a  week,  from  the  funds  6^.  a  month. 

10.  Although  almost  all  the  funds  have  the  restriction 
that  the  beneticiarios  are  to  receive  no  parocliial  relief, 
this  rule  is  rarely  enfnrced.  It  would  be  inipoi^sible  to 
do  so,  as  the  general  allowance  of  6s.  a  month  is  clearly 
inadequate.  The  age  limit,  also,  is  frequently  relaxed. 
Therefore,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  same  old  woman  to 
receive  23.  6d.  a  week  from  parish,  6s.  a  month  from  the 
Johnston  Charily,  and  2-^.  6cl.  a  month  fiom  Female 
Society,  thus  making  a  total  allowance  of  4s.  6d.  a  week. 

11.  The  Relief  Committee  of  the  Pari-sh  Council  is 
aware  that  2s.  6d.  or  3s.  a  week  is  not  sulficient  to  maintain 
an  old  person,  but  they  expect  this  allowance  to  be  supple- 
mented from  some  other  souice.  In  many  cases  tliey 
expect  the  old  woman  to  earn  a  little,  as  by  taking  a 
lodger,  sewing,  knitting,  or  keeping  a  lial)y.  This  last  is 
the  easiest  for  the  woman,  but  far  from  beneficial  to  the 
infant.  Tiiougli  the  houses  visited  weie  found  to  be  fairly 
clean,  these  (dd  done  women  are  not  suitable  guardians. 
Their  i.^norance  and  jxjverty  often  lead  them  to  teed  th  ■ 
young  infant  with  "  bread-meat,"  which  proves  a  fruitful 
Bource  of  illness  and  death. 

12.  Friends  and  neighbours  are  often  very  good  to  these 
old  persons,  but  in  many  cases  there  is  great  privation. 
Moreover,  the  practice  of  giving  an  inadequate  pensinn  from 
several  and  varied  sources  to  one  per.-on  redujilirates  the 
machinery  and  increases  the  expense  of  administration. 

13.  There  is  another  kind  of  pension  pavment  which,  as 
at  preeent  adniinisteied,  is  a  curse  and  no  lienefit.  'J'his  is 
a  quarterly  ]iayment  to  niilitianien.  Poor  peo|)le  reckon 
their  income  I'V  weeks,  and  an  occasional  £1  is  too  large 
a  sum  for  tln  in  to  hamlle.  Tlic  family  gets  little  or 
none  of  the  money,  and  ]ieusion-iluy  in  the  poor  parts  of 


the  city  is  a  time  to  be  dreaded  on  account  of  the  drunken-  Evils  of 
ness  it  entails.  quarterly 

pensions  ti 

(b)  PLelief  of  the  Specially  Afflicted  Poor.  militiamen 

14.  Institutions. — Tlie  accompanying  tables  show  the 
various  institutions  (oHicial  and  voluntary)  which  deal 
with  these.  The  Institution  for  the  Blind  and  the  Institu- 
tion for  Deaf  and  Dumb  are  in  great  measure  eilucational 
and  receive  large  Government  Grants,  but  they  also  relieve 
poverty,  and  are  supported  by  charitable  subscriptions  and 
legacies. 

15.  Home  Relief. — (1)  There  are  79  persons  suffering 
from  defect  or  chronic  invalidism  in  receipt  of  out-relief. 
(2)  Assistance  is  given  in  the  Home  by  pension  funds,  and 
the  Missions  to  outdoor  Blind  and  Deaf  and  Dumb.  The 
Invalid  Aid  Comnrittee  of  the  Social  Union  carries  on 
work  among  ciipple  and  invalid  childien,  and  endeavours 
to  start  them  in  work  after  they  leave  school. 
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(c)  The  Belief  of  (lie  Ahle-hodicd  Poor. 

16.  Instittdions. — There  is  no  official  relief,  indoor  or  out- 
door, for  this  class  ;  nor  is  there  any  provision  of  medical 
relief  in  the  Home  for  the  wife  and  family  of  the  labourer. 
A  worker  in  the  mill  or  factory  can  get  an  out-]iatient 
infirmary  line  from  the  mill,  but  for  the  oi'dinary  labourer 
there  is  no  method  of  procuring  this,  however  poor  he  may 
be,  or  however  ill  the  wife  or  children.  The  Curr  Night 
Refuge  provides  a  shelter  for  homeless  men  and  women. 

17.  Home  Relief. — The  Charity  Oi-ganisation  Society 
is  the  only  society  which  professes  to  relieve  the  distress 
of  able-bodied  men  with  wives  and  families,  who  are  out 
of  work,  in  their  homes. 

18.  The  principal  object  of  the  society,  as  stated  in  the 
report,  is,  however,  to  investigate  and  report  on  cases  sent 
in  by  subscribers.  The  actual  number  of  applicants  in 
1906  for  relief  was  322,  showing  a  decrease  of  97  from 
the  previous  year.  The  relief  is  restricted  to  deserving 
cases,  and  was  given  to  198  out  of  the  322,  at  a  cost  of 
£108,  6s.  6d.  The  society  has  been  in  existence  for  twenty- 
one  years.  There  is  one  investigating  agent  for  the  wdiole 
town.  There  are  no  women  on  the  committee  or  associated 
vdth  the  society  as  voluntary  helpers.  A  large  amount 
of  valuable  information  has  been  collected.  There  has 
been  no  work  undertaken  in  the  way  of  providing 
pensions. 

The  Relief  of  Orphans  and  Neglected  Children. 

19.  The  institutions  for  orphnns  and  neglected  children  Provision  for 
f^j.g   relief  of 

(1)  Those  provided  by  the  Poor  Law,  viz.  the  oipt>ans  and 
jioorhouse  and  boarding-out  svslem.    The  number  "eglected 

of  children  in  the  poorluaise,  March  1907,  was  143  ;  '-^'"'^ren. 
the  number  boarded  out  in  orjihanages and  industrial 
scliools  6(.i,  iu  the  country  161. 

The  industrial  schocjls  may  be  considered  as  both 
official  and  voluntary,  receiving  Government  Giants, 
payments  from  the  Poor  Law,  ami  charitable 
subscriptions.  This  apjdies  also  to  the  "Mars" 
training  ship. 

(2)  The  orphan  institutions  are  supported  by 
voluntary  subscriptions. 

The  Homes  for  working  boys  and  the  Homes  for 
working  girls  are  to  help  young  people  without 
a  suitable  home  of  their  own.  Both  the  Girls' 
Ibnnes  and  one  of  the  Boys'  are  very  attractive  ; 
but  the  other  Boys'  Home  forms  \n\vl  of  the  Curr 
Night  Refuge,  and  though  distinct  from  it,  does 
not  give  such  a  ])leasing  impression. 

Agencies  giving  Assistance  in  the  Home. 

20.  Tlie  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Domiciliary 
is  the  ]irincipal  agency  for  dealing  with  neglected  and  visitation  and 
needy  children,  ancl  has  recently  increased  its  staff,  the  field  f'-  e  feeding 
being  so  large.    Work  is  also  done  in  connection  with  the  "f  s''"Ool 
poorer  schools.    The  Social  Union  provides  visitors  for  the  chddreu. 
two  poorest,  Brown  Street  and  Cow  gate  ;  these  ladies  visit 

the  homes  of  the  children,  report  necessitous  cases,  and 
give  advice  in  the  cases  of  dirty  and  venninous  children. 
The  free  dinner  fund  gives  underfed  children  Id.  or 
id.  tickets  for  dinner  for  eight  or  ten  weeks.  In  the  two 
schools  above  mentioned  id.  and  free  dinners  are  carried 
on  all  winter,  mainly  through  exertions  of  headmaster 
and  teachers.  The  Social  Union  has  two  reslaniants  for 
school  children  in  difi'erent  paits  of  the  city;  these  are 
njt  free,  but  jirovide  dinners  for  Id.  a  day,  or  4(1.  for  the 
week,  ])aid  in  advance,  w  Inch  covers  cost  of  food  and  fuel. 
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miciliary     These  restaurants  also  provide  meals  for  nursing  mothers, 
itatiou  and  — a  modification  of  Madame  Coulet's  scheme  in  Paris. 
-!(e  feeding         Several   liundred   pairs  of  boots  are  also  distributed 
school         through  the  schools  at  the  beginning  of  winter, 
ildieu.  There  is  a  Sunday  Fiee  Breakfast  mission,  which  gives 

its  cliildren  a  week  in  the  country.  Various  individual 
efforts  are  nnxde  towards  giving  the  children  a  country 
holiday,  but  tliere  is  no  systematical  work  of  this  kind. 

This  respective  Effect  on  the  Recipients  of 

CHARITr  AND  PoOR  La.W  OuT-UELIEP. 

21.  Among  the  aged  and  infirm  persons  who  have 
applied  to  me  for  help  in  the  form  of  pension  or  out-relief 
there  have  been — 

(1)  Those  who  would  take  a  pension,  but  not 
out-relief. 

(2)  Others  who  would  take  either  or  both,  but 
woulil  not  go  to  poorhouse. 

(3)  Others  who  wanted  out-relief,  but  were 
distinctly  poorhouse  cases. 

22.  Tlie  first  class  were  the  most  indei>endent,  most 
Sensitive  ;  it  was  biUemess  for  them  to  take  any  help  at 
all  ;  they  were  perhaps  in  the  direst  need. 

23.  The  second  class  considered  the  poorhouse  a 
degradation  and  humiliation.  Towards  out-relief  they 
adopted  the  jihilosopliical  attitude,  that  as  they  lutd  worked 
hard  and  paid  poor-rates  all  their  lives,  they  were  now 
entitled  to  relief.    This  class  was  the  most  numerous. 

24.  The  third  chiss  would  have  liked  out-relief,  but  when 
refused,  were  not  surprised  nor  mortilied,  only  annoyed. 

25.  There  was,  however,  no  clear  class  distinction,  such 
as  between  skilled  and  unskilled  labourers,  weavers  and 
spinners  ;  and  after  receipt  of  pension  or  out-relief  it  would 
be  hard  to  delect  any  difference  either  in  the  recipients' 
own  feeling  or  the  regard  of  the  neighbours.  Two  old 
widows,  both  hard-working  industrious  Scotch-women, 
lived  in  our  properties.  Mrs  H.  was  in  receipt  of  out- 
relief  and  a  town  charity.  Mrs  B.  was  a  pensioner  of  the 
Aged  Christian  Friend  Society,  supplemented  by  private 
charity.  Both  were  liighly  respected  and  kindly  treated 
by  neighbours. 

Criticism  of  Poor  Law  Methods. 

26.  The  Poor  Law  methods,  from  the  charitable  point 
of  view,  might  be  criticised  on  the  ground — 

(1)  Of  inadequac)'  and  of  want  of  a  guiding  scale. 

(2)  Of  want  of  personal  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  administrators  of  the  lives  of  those  whom 
they  relieve. 

(3)  The  need  of  women  inspectors. 


27.  Old 

persons  is 


Inadequacy  of  Out-relief. 
Persons. — The  general  allowance  to  single  old 


nadequacy  of 
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3s.  a  Week.    The  following  estimate  is  based 
on  the  budgets  of  two  old  infirm  women.  (Cp. 


of  Social  Union,*  p.  40.) 

s. 

d. 

Rent,  ..... 

.  1 

6 

Coals  and  gas, 

.  1 

3 

Bread,  .... 

.  0 

6 

Meat,  fish,  .... 

.  0 

4 

Butter,  .... 

.  0 

34 

Sugar,  .... 

.  0 

Te;i,  

.  0 

3 

Ham  or  eggs. 

.  0 

2 

Milk,  .    "  .       .  . 

.  0 

2 

Potatoes,  .... 

.  0 

1 

4 

9 

Relief  to 
widows  with 
young 
children. 


28.  Widows  with  Young  Children. — The  aliment  given 
to  widows  with  young  children  rarely  exceeds  10s.  7s.  6d. 
is  a  general  one.  In  remitting  the  case,  the  assumption 
is  made  that  the  widow  will  return  to  work  in  the  mills, 
and  her  earnings  are  taken  into  account  when  the  aliment 
is  fixed.  Two  facts  are  overlooked, — that  housekeeping  is 
expensive  and  wasteful  when  there  is  no  one  to  cook  the 
meals,  and  that  the  mother  has  to  pay  a  considerable  sum 
to  a  neighbour  for  taking  care  of  the  cliildren.  (Report,* 
p.  29.) 

29.  There  is  no  minimum  scale  of  reliel  for  widows  with 
children  or  elderly  people,  and  the  allowances  granted 
seem  to  vary  without  percej)tible  cause.  (Report  of  Social 
Union,*  p.  29.) 

*  Eep(irt  by  the  Dundee  Social  TTnion  on  Housing  and  Industrial  Con- 
ditions in  Dundee,  1905. 


Want  of  personal  knowledge  of  the  Poor. 

30.  There  is  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  a 
certain  hard  and  rigid  officialism,  which  is  inevitable  under 
the  present  circumstances.  The  officials  have  no  time, 
and  the  Councillors  do  not  come  in  contact  with  their  poor  ; 
there  might  be  more  personal  friendly  care  of  the  aged  17  June  1907, 
jiensioners  and  of  the  boarded-out  children. 
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Need  of  JVonien  Inspixtors. 

31.  The  success  of  the  work  of  the  health  visitors 
suggests  tliat,  when  so  many  of  the  problems  are  connected 
with  women  and  children,  the  employment  of  some  women 
inspectors  might  be  fraught  with  great  benefit. 

Co-operation  between  Charity  and  the  Poor  Law, 

AND  THE  possibility  OF  ITS  EXTENSION. 

32.  There  is  at  pi'esent   practically  no   co-opieration.  Lack  of 
Occasionally  a  case  may  be  referied  by  Poor  Law  official  co-operation 
to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  or  vice  versa,  but  this  between  Poor 
is  a  purely  voluntary  actio)i  by  individuals.  Law  and 

33.  The  charitable  worker — e.g.  district  visitor  or  club  '^''^'''*y- 
manager — is  frequently  either  in  profound  ignorance  of  the 

scope  or  method  of  the  Poor  Law,  or  regards  it  as  an  iron 
and  ruthless  machine,  from  whose  clutches  the  respectable 
poor  must  be  saved  at  all  costs.  There  is,  moreover,  little 
or  no  co-operation  between  charitable  agencies  ;  each  works 
in  a  water-light  compartment,  without  opportunity  for 
interchange  of  experience. 

34.  Some  co-ordination  of  agencies  would  appear  to  be 
desirable — almost  imperative.  It  has  been  a  frequent 
subject  of  discussion  among  workers  during  the  past 
winter,  and  the  following  are  some  schemes  which  have 
been  sketched  out:  — 

Schemes  suggested  for  better  Co-operation  in  the  matter  of 
Pension  Funds  and  Out-relief. 


35.  That  the  trustees  of  all  mortifications  and  funds  and  Suggestions 
the  secretaries  of  pension  societies  should  be  obliged  to  for  co-opera- 
inake  a  yearly  return  to  some  official,  such  as  the  Town  tioii  of  charity 
Clerk,  of  income,  expenditure,  and  beneficiaries,  and  that  a^'id  Poor 
this  information  should  be  mutually  available.  Liw. 

II. 

36.  That,  while  leaving  the  management  of  funds  and 
charities  entirely  in  the  hands  of  present  trustees  and 
committee,  there  should  be  a  Central  Board,  on  which  the 
Poor  Law  and  all  the  charities  should  be  represented. 
The  main  object  of  this  Board  should  be  to  secure  adequate 
relief  while  preventing  overlapping,  and  it  might  recommend 
to  congregations  or  charitable  persons  such  old  and  infirm 
persons  as  needed  supplementary  relief.  Such  a  Board 
might  also  endeavour  to  secure  to  these  old  pensioners  who 
desired  it  the  personal  care  and  interest  of  voluntary 
workers. 


Schemes  suggested  for  the  Co-ordination  of  Agencies  and 
the  Relief  of  acuiu  Distress. 

37.  There  is  a  widespread,  almost  universal,  feeling  of  Co-ordination 
dissatisfaction  among  workers  in  this  city  with  the  existing  of  agencies  for 
state  of  affairs,  and  almost  all  are  agreed  that  the  first  step  relief  of 
towards  a  better  state  of  things  would  be  the  establishing  distress  and 
of  an  Information  Bureau  under  a  committee,  representing  difficulties 
the  principal  agencies  of  the  town,  where  there  should  be  attached 

a  complete  list  of  all  the  charitftble  agencies  and  their  t^^^reto. 
scope.    Here  persons  in  distress  and  charitable  workers 
could  receive  at  least  advice  and  information.     The  two 
•difficulties  in  the  initiation  of  such  a  Bureau,  are — 

(a)  Providing  means  and  office.  » 
(6)  Finding  a  ground  of  meeting  which  would  be 
neutral  and  non-committing. 

38.  This  latter  difficulty  is  the  important  one,  but  a 
solution  has  been  indicated  by  His  Majesty's  Government 
in  the  appointment  of  Distress  Committees. 

The  Unemployed  Workmen's  Act  ensures  that  the 
Distress  Committee  shall  include  Town  Councillors, 
Parish  Councillors,  persons  experienced  in  charity,  and 
expressly  states  that  one  at  least  shall  be  a  woman.  The 
experience  of  the  past  two  winters  has  shown  that  such  a 
committee  is  a  great  step  towards  co-ordination  of  agencies, 
if  only  by  bringing  the  urgent  necessity  for  something  of 
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the  kind  before  the  notice  of  the  members.  Therefore  it 
would  seem  to  be  desirable  that  a  proposed  committee  for 
the  co-ordination  of  chaiity  should  take  its  composition  as 
a  model,  though  not  necessarily  adopting  the  same  pro- 
portional representation. 

The  objection  to  the  Parish  Council  initiating  such  a 
scheme  would  be  the  difficulty  of  securing  the  co-operation 
of  iharitable  af,'encies. 

The  objection  to  a  society,  such  as  Charity  Organisation 
Society,  undertaking  this  task  W(juld  be  the  impossibility 
ot  securing  the  co  operation  of  the  Municipal  and  Parish 
Councils  and  the  loss  of  legal  status. 


Difficulty  as  to  Means  of  providing 
Office  and  Salary. 

39.  This  might  be  carried  out  with  very  little  expense  as 
an  extension  of  Labour  Bureau.  A  further  recommendation 
is  that  the  necessary  information  is  already  in  great  measure 
in  the  hands  of  Application  Committee  of  Distress 
Committee. 

40.  The  objection  to  associating  relief  with  the  Labour 
Bureau  could  be  met  by  making  such  a  central  office 
available  for  merely  advice  and  information,  not  for  actual 
relief.  But  a  recommendation  from  such  a  conmiittee 
would  carry  weight,  and  the  knowledge  accumulated  and 
the  interchange  of  experience  would  guide  such. recommen- 
dations. 

41.  Furtlier,  if  desirable,  sub-committees  could  be  formed 
for  the  ditferent  wards  or  districts  of  the  town  to  deal 
with  distress.  Moreover,  these  committees  might  develop 
a  system  of  recognised  voluntary  helpers,  who  would  give 
the  personal  care  and  watching  that  in  so  many  cases  is 
more  necessary  than  financial  assistance.  Such  an  associa- 
tion of  municipal  bodies  and  voluntary  helpers  c  )uld  not 
fail  to  confer  mutual  benefit ;  the  latter  would  be  saved 
from  desultory  and  irresponsible  effort,  and  would  gain  in 
dignity  and  effectiveness,  the  former  in  spontaneity  and 
ardour,  and  in  the  power  of  undertaking  extra  and  pre- 
ventive work,  that  is,  assisting  poverty  before  it  becomes 
destitution. 

42.  The  above  sketch  presents  some  features  of  the 
Elberfeld  system  ;  but  as  that  system  has  developed  in  a 
country  without  a  Poor  Law,  in  Scotland  it  would  be  an. 
exotic,  and  not  a  natural  growth  from  existing  needs. 

43.  In  England  the  Parish  is  still  a  fact,  but  in  a  city 
like  Dundee  it  is  non-existent  :  the  Church  deals  with 
congregations,  below  these  are  the  unemployed,  the 
destitute,  the  starving. 


The  Possibility  of  substituting  Charity 
FOR  Out-relief. 

44.  In  a  city  such  as  Dundee,  this  would  be  imprac- 
ticable. It  is  a  city  of  workers  :  only  600  out  of  37,000 
houses  have  a  rental  over  £40,  and  73  per  cent,  of  tlie.se 
families  live  in  one  or  two  roomed  houses.  The  burden  of 
existing  charities  is  with  difficulty  sustained. 

45.  Further,  the  charities  for  old  age  have  the  same 
defects  as  out-relief, — • 

(1)  Inadequacy. 

(2)  Want  of  personal  care. 

Distress  and  Unemployment  as  affected 
BY  Industrial  Conditions. 

46.  I  would  submit  the  f(jllo\ving  evidence  on  the 
peculiar  industrial  conditions  in  Dundee  which  seem  to  be 
creating  the  distress  and  unemplnyment  which  the  Poor 
Law  and  other  agencies  are  striving  to  lelieve.  This 
conclusion  is  based  upon  the  facts  brought  under  my 
notice  during  the  recent  investigations  inlo  the  housing 
and  industrial  condition  in  Dundee  undertaken  by  the 
Social  Uni(»n  (a  report*  of  this  investigation  accompanies 
this  stati  inent),  and  has  been  confirmed  Ijy  my  work  at  the 
Labour  Bureau  <>f  the  Distress  Committee,  where  during 
the  ptxst  two  winters  I  have  given  weekly  attendance  for 
the  purpose  of  classifying  tiie  applications. 

Chief  Industrial  Conditions  creating  Distress  and 
Unemjiloymeiit. 

47.  Over -employment  of  vxmien,  especially  married  women, 
in  the  jute  industry,  resulting  in  high  rate  of  infant  mortality 
and  loio  physique  of  school  children. 

'  Ibid. 


The  over-employment  of  women  and  children  emerges  Effect  of 
from  census  figures —  industrial 
,  ,  .       .  ,      1    ,  ,    ■  conditions  ( 

(«)  in  reference  to  whole  population,  unemploy- 
ed) „       „        to  total  number  employed  in  jute  ment. 
industry. 

(«)  The  census  figures,  for  occupied  women  above  15 
and  children  between  10  and  14,  give  the  following  per- 
centages for  Dundee  and  Glasgow  respectively  : — 


Occupied  women 
„  boys 
girls 


Dundee. 
54-6 
17-7 
16-4 


Glasgow. 
39  9 
5-5 
3-3 


(6)  In  the  jute  industry,  which  employs  over  34,000 
persons,  the  percentages  are — 


Women  over  20  ; 
Girls  under  20 
Men  over  20 
Bovs  under  20 


ibout 


51  per  cent. 
22  „  „ 
16  „  „ 
11  „  „ 


H.T. 
5d. 


10s.  4d. 


12s.  Id. 
9s.  6d. 

to 
10s.  6d. 


During  the  two  winters  that  the  Labour  Bureau  has 
been  open,  while  over  1,300  men  have  applied  for  work, 
only  two  or  three  women  have  entered  their  names, 
and  these  were  seeking  work  as  charwomen. 

Of  the  women  who  work  in  the  mills,  it  is  probable  that 
a  quarter  are  married,  and  with  tliis  fact  is  closely  connected 
the  high  rate  of  infant  mortality,  and  the  neglected  and 
poor  physique  of  the  school  ciiildren.  {Gp.  Report  of 
Social  Union,  chap,  iv..  Infant  ^Mortality,  p.  G5  ;  and 
Medical  Inspection  of  School  Children,  p.  85.) 

43.  Great  demand  for  boys'  labour  in  the  jute  industry,  the 
good  wages  they  earn  for  a  few  years,  after  which  the  majority 
are  turned  adrift  to  swell  the  ranks  of  casual  labour  and  the 
unemfhnjtd. 

The  proportion  of  boys  to  men  in  the  mill  is  stated  to  be 
3  to  1. 

Boys  are  einploj'ed  in  the  mill  more  than  in  the  factory. 
They  begin  at  12  years  as  half-timers,  or  as  full  timers  at 
13  if  they  obtain  an  exemption  certificate. 

1.  Shifters — generally  for  roving  frames,  the 

process  before  spinning;  sometimes, owing 
to  dearth  of  girls,  as  spinning  shifters,  . 

2.  Rovers — after  they  have  learned  how  to 

manage  a  roving  frame,  .... 

3.  Rove-carters— cartiug  the  roves  from  the 

roving  department  to  the  spinning  de- 
partment, ...... 

4.  Preparers. — This  is  unskilled  work,  and 

boys  entering  at  14  years  would  often  go 
into  this  work,  ..... 

The  first  of  these  processes  is  an  apprentice.ship  for  the 
second.    The  others  do  not  lead  to  more  skilled  work. 

At  17  or  18  the  majority  of  the  lads  are  turned  adrift. 
There  would  require  to  Ite  three  times  as  much  work  for 
men  to  provide  for  the  lads  employed.  {Cp.  Keport  of 
Social  Union,  p.  49.) 

The  weak  spot  in  the  textile  trade  seems  to  be  the  high 
wages  paid  to  boys,  which  tempts  tliein  to  enter  the  mills, 
only  to  become,  if  they  remain,  unskilled  casual  workers, 
earning  as  adults  little  more  than  they  did  as  lads,  and 
forced  to  tlepend  on  the  steady  earnings  of  the  wife,  and, 
later,  of  their  own  children. 

49.  The  fact  that  the  wif^s  earnings  and,  later,  those  of  the 
children,  come  to  be  the  mainstay  of  the  household.  Tlie  destitu- 
tion and  suffering  which  often  ensue  when  the  wife  is  unable 
to  work  through  illness  or  recent  confinement.  Effects  of 
married  ivomen's  work  on  men's  wagrs. 

It  does  not  iippear  that  early  marriages  are  very  frequent 
in  Dundee  :  only  twenty-four  men  and  ninety-nine  women 
under  20  years  were  returned  as  married  ;  but  in  the 
case  of  the  labourers  and  unskilled  wi)rker3  houskeeping 
is  generally  set  up  on  the  joint  earnings  of  husband  and 
wife — about  17s.  and  10s. 

In  312  cases  out  of  433  these  combined  earnings  were 
under  30s.    {Gp.  Rep  irt  of  Social  Uni(m,  p.  26.) 

As  long  as  the  wile  can  work  there  is  lO.s.  or  lis.  coming 
into  the  house,  but  when  she  is  unable  to  work,  either 
from  illne.ss  or  recent  confinement,  the  household  is  reduced 
to  destitution.  The  suffering  of  sm  h  households  and  the 
lack  of  any  agency  which  can  deal  with  them  adequately 
and  promptly  are  facts  which  have  been  deeply  impressed 
on  me  during  this  severe  winter. 

The  following  figures  are  taken  from  an  analysis  of  the 
applications  to  the  Labour  Bureau  during  the  winter. 

During  the  winter  of  1905-1906,  774  applications  for 
work  Were  made  to  the  Distress  Committee. 
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Effect  of  Of  these,  80  were  skilled  workmen, 
ndnstrial  „     694  were  unskilled  labourers, 

ioiiditions  on  Of  the  751  who  had  residential  qualification — 
iiiemiiloy-  88  were  single  men. 

Mnt.  663  were  married. 

The  length  of  unemployment  was  under  three  months  in 
613  cases. 

In  263  cases  with  young  families  there  was  no  income. 
In  259       ,.  „  the  wife  was  the  wage- 

earner. 

In  120       „  „  the  children  were  wage- 

earners. 

50.  The  scarcity  of  work  for  men  and  the  low  wages  paid  to 
fhem  in  the  unskilled  occupations : — 

(a)  The  scarcity  of  work  for  men  in  trades. 

(b)  The  possibility  of  introducing  more  men  at  a  better 

wage  into  mills  and  factories. 

The  scaicity  of  work  for  men  is  found  also  in  the  skilled 
trades.  The  president  of  the  Trades  Council  assures  me 
that  these  have  always  plenty  of  workmen  ;  that  lads,  after 
Serving  their  time,  are  frequently  a  long  time  before  they 
get  full  work,  and  that  therefore  a  great  many  leave 
lJundee  after  serving  tlieir  apprenticeship,  to  find  work 
in  other  towns  or  to  emigrate  to  Canada  or  America.  This 
is  borne  out  by  the  census  figures,  which  give  three  women 
for  two  men  above  15  years  of  age,  and  my  individual 
experience  has  been  that  in  many  families  where  the 
daughters  find  work  in  Dundee  as  weavers  and  winders, 
the  sons,  masons  or  engineers,  emigrate.  It  is,  moreover, 
the  most  capable,  the  most  energetic  who  go. 

The  greatest  benefit  that  could  come  to  Dundee  would 
be  a  fresh  opening  f  )r  men's  work.  Suggestions  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time  as  to  the  possibility  of  men 
working  the  heavier  looms.  In  some  factories  men  now 
do  the  heaviest  weaving  ;  the  tendency  durtng  the  last  few 
years  has  been  to  increase  the  width  and  heaviness  of  the 
cloth,  and  this  would  point  to  the  greater  suitability  of  men 
for  wide  looms.  Theie  are,  moreover,  heavy  bits  of  work 
in  the  mill,  e.g.  batching,  on  which  men  and  women  are 
indiscriminately  employed.  For  this  class  of  work  women 
are  less  fitted  than  men,  and  in  some  works  are  no  longer 
employed. 

Note  explanatory  of  Tables  in  Report  of  Social  Union, 
pp.  58-61. 

During  the  recent  investigation  full  particulars  were 
obtained  as  to  work  and  wages  in  five  typically  good  mills 
and  factories  and  calenders,  in  which  over  1,000  men  and 
boys  were  employed.  The  following  figures  except  when 
stated  otherwise  are  based  on  the  returns  given  by 
employers.  This  spring  there  has  been  a  rise  of  9d.  on 
men's  wages. 

The  main  processes  which  employ  adult  men  are — 
(a)  In  the  mill :  — 

1.  Batching. — Breaking   up   t»he    raw  jute. 

Average  wage,  17s. 

In  some  mills  women  do  this. 

2.  Preparing. — This  is  quite  unskilled  work, 

generally  done  by  women  and  boys  ;  it 
consists  of  attending  to  machines  which    lis.  4d. 
dress  the  jute  before  roving.    It  is  not 
recognised  as  men's  work,  but  they  are 
often  forced  to  take  it. 

"Workers'  return,     .....  12s.,  14s. 

3.  Labourers. — These  are  found  all  through 

mill  and  factory  doing  labouring  work,    19s.  8d. 

4.  Returns  from  117  labourers  in  other  mills 

give  16s.   average  M'age,  and  foundry 
labourers  earn  about  16s. 

(6)  In  the  factory  men  are  employed  : — 

1.  Bundlers. — These  are  piece-workers,  few  in 

number,  and  are  better  classed  in  factory,  26s. 

2.  Beamers  and  dressers. — These  are  skilled 

workers,  but  also  few  in  number.  Each 
has  a  lad  or  two  helping  and  learning 
the  work — in  fact,  apprentices,    •  .       .  24s.  &  133. 

3.  In  the  factory  and  mill  there  are  tenters,  30s.  tenter. 

overseers,  and  assistant  overseers.    This  3  Is.  over- 
is  the  best  opening  for  lads  in  a  mill,  seer, 
but  only  about  1  in  12  can  hope  to  attain  16s.  assist- 
to  such  posts.  ant. 

4.  Oilers  and  weighers,    ....    16s.  6d.  &  13s. 

5.  Weavers. —  Workers'  return,  hosepipe  24s. 

broad  loom  about  19s. 
Boys  and  lads  are  only  employed  in 
factory  as  appreniice  dressers  or  as  handy 
lads,  sometimes  as  oilers. 


(c)  In  the  calender,  men  are  almost  exclusively 
employed.  This  is  part  of  the  jute 
industry  which  is  men's  work,  and  con- 
sists of  dressing,  pressing,  and  packing 
the  cloth,  ...... 


19s.  6d. 


Mrs  Isabel 

Carlaw 
Martin  and 
Mist  Mary 
L.  Walker. 
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Effect  of 
industrial 
conditions  on 
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ment. 


Feeding  of 

school 
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63375.  {Chairman  to  Mrs  Martin.)  You  have  given 
special  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  children  in  the 
board  schools  in  Dundee  1 — Yes,  I  have. 

63376.  The  number  of  those  who,  in  your  judgment, 
were  in  want  of  sufficient  food  was  practically  confined  to 
five  schools,  of  which  the  Brown  Street  School  is  perhajjis 
the  most  typical  1—  Yes.  We  have  poor  children  distributed 
all  through  the  schools  in  Dundee,  because  the  poor  districts 
are  all  over  the  town,  but  Brown  Street  represents  the 
poorest  type. 

63377.  In  paragraph  3  you  state  that  in  the  other 
schools  the  cases  of  necessitous  children  are  met  by  sending 
them  to  neighbouring  coffee-houses.  Has  that  system 
worked  well  ? — I'hat  system  was  in  force  for  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years,  and  it  has  been  only  within  the  last  few 
years  that  an  effort  has  been  made  to  provide  the  food  in 
several  of  the  schools.  We  find  that  when  the  food  is  given 
in  the  school  you  can  overlook  the  children  very  much 
better  ;  the  feeding  is  carried  on  more  economically,  and  it 
unites  the  diildren  better  with  the  school.  In  all  cases  the 
work  has  been  carried  on  hy  v  oluntary  agency  in  the 
school,  the  School  Board  in  several  cases  giving,  say,  the 
boilers,  or,  in  other  cases,  the  dishes.  In  Brown  Street  we 
provide  a  little  out-house,  costing  some  £14  of  rent. 

63378.  Who  selects  the  children  1  Are  they  selected  by 
the  scliool  authorities  or  by  your  visitors  1 — No,  the  teachers 
select  them,  the  headmasters  being  responsible.  The  Board 
give  nothing  beyond  the  utensils. 

63379.  Were  any  of  the  children  who  got  these  meals, 
children  of  widows  in  receipt  of  out-relief  ? — In  the  case  of 
the  boots  and  clothing  fund,  of  which  we  have  statistics,  we 
found  that  the  children  of  widows  were  not  the  most 
numerous  ajaplicants  ;  we  found  that  children  ha\'ing  both 
fathers  and  mothers  really  constituted  the  majority  of  those 
receiving  relief  in  that  form. 

63380.  In  Edinburgh  I  think  they  have  a  system  by  which 
meals  are  provided  for  children  of  widows  in  receipt  of 
out-relief,  and  that  forms  part  ot  the  aliment  given  by  the 
Parish  Council.  You  have  nothing  of  that  kind  in  Dundee  ? 
— No.  I  understand  that  works  very  well  in  Edinburgh, 
and  I  was  told  by  the  headmaster  of  another  poor  school 
that  he  thought  the  relief  might  be  given  in  the  \va.y  of 
kind,  either  in  the  way  of  meals  or  clothing. 

63381.  I  gather  there  was  very  little,  if  any,  co-operation 
between  the  action  of  the  Parish  Council  and  the  action  of 
those  who  were  f>roviding  those  very  meals  for  the  children  ? 
— There  was  no  co-operation.  The  dinner  fund  is  con- 
ducted by  voluntary  workers  who  work  in  co-operation 
with  the  teachers. 

63382.  Coming  back  to  your  paper,  you  think  that  the  Alleged 
poverty  may  in  certain  places  be  more  apparent  than  real,  i>overty  more 
as  there  is  a  very  considerable  demand  for  labour,  though  apparent  than 
it  is  largely  for  female  labour  and  juvenile  labour,  but  the  real  in 
actual  sums  that  come  into  the  houses  in  a  very  large  Dundee, 
number  of  cases  are  considerable  1 — Yes.    In  Brown  Street, 

I  got  two  cases  from  the  headmaster  wdiere  the  family 
income  was  £2,  10s.  a  week,  and  these  families  were  living 
in  houses  at  a  rental  of  Is.  9d.  per  week,  and  the  whole 
conditions  of  the  homes  were  exceedingly  miserable. 

63383.  And  that  although  there  was  this  considerable  sum 
coming  in? — Yes.  In  Covvgate  we  got  a  well-known  case 
where  the  family  income  was  £3,  10s.  a  week,  and  the 
conditions  were  most  wretched,  the  father  and  mother  both 
drinking.  In  these  houses  the  father  and  mother  and  the 
children  were  at  work. 

63384.  Were  those  cases  where  the  children  had  to  be 
fed  ? — In  this  £3,  10s.  case  the  mother  had  pawned  the 
father's  clothes  while  he  was  out,  and  he  returned  drunk 
and  assaulted  the  mother,  who  was  also  drunk.  The  father 
was  sent  to  prison,  the  mother  was  sent  to  the  infirmary, 
and  the  children  were  being  fed  at  school  while  the  home 
was  vacated  in  this  way. 

63385.  Do  you  know  whether  the  woman  who  was 
assaulted  was  a  worker  in  a  mill  ? — Yes,  she  was  a  worker. 
In  spite  of  the  amount  of  work  which  married  women  do 
in  contributing  towards  the  family  income,  the  husbands 
and  fathers  are  not  very  grateful.  Wife-beaters  in  Dundee 
average  233  as  against  26  in  Leith,  and  as  regards  cruelty 
to  children  cases  (the  children  often  making  up  a  large 
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part  of  the  family  income),  there  were  seventy-eight  cases, 
three  times  the  combined  totals  of  other  towns. 

63.386.  I  suppose  one  may  infer  that  where  the  women 
supply  the  larger  part  of  the  income,  the  men  get  into 
loafing  and  idling  habits  ? — Yes,  they  do.  Of  course,  there 
is  this  extenuating  circumstance,  that  men  get  very  low 
wages  in  the  mills  and  factories  in  Dundee,  and  the  other 
occupations  open  to  men  are  very  few.  Dundee  is  really 
a  one-trade  town,  and  the  men  are  apt  to  get  into  this 
idling  and  drinking  condition.  In  regard  to  that,  I  would 
like  to  give  statistics  as  to  the  relation  of  drunkenness  in 
Dundee  to  that  in  other  towns.  It  worked  out  130  per 
10,000  in  Dundee,  while  in  Aberdeen  it  was  only  33  per 
10,000.  And  .still  in  Dundee  there  were  only  181  paupers 
to  the  10,000,  while  in  Aberdeen  there  were  247.  So  there 
are  evidently  more  paupers  in  Aberdeen,  and  yet  more 
drinking,  more  wife-beaters,  and  greater  cruelty  to  children 
in  Dundee. 

63387.  What  is  your  inference  from  that  ? — A  lack  of 
home  life,  a  lack  of  the  natural  relation  between  men  and 
women  and  children,  neglect  of  tbe  home,  because  of 
married  women  working,  and  a  lack  of  the  home  discipline 
on  the  child,  which  tells  all  through  life.  The  children 
having  lived  on  the  streets  through  their  early  days,  are 
set  to  work,  but  they  won't  be  subject  to  the  conditions  of 
work.  In  this  inquiry  which  I  am  making  regarding  the 
trades,  the  general  complaint  is  that  younger  people  won't 
be  subject  to  the  conditions  of  trade,  and  if  the  discij^line 
is  too  severe,  if  the  hours  interfere,  say,  with  a  football 
match  on  the  Saturday  afternoon,  off  they  go.  They  simply 
refuse  to  be  subject  to  the  conditions  of  work.  Then  casual 
work  gives  them  leisure  which  they  don't  get  in  permanent 
and  skilled  employment. 

63388.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Dundee  Social  Union  ? 
—Yes. 

63389.  Have  you  noticed  of  recent  years  that  the  number 
of  those  who  are  averse  to  putting  themselves  imder 
regular  employment  or  discipline  is  on  the  increase? — I 
think  it  is.  I  rather  think  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  age,  every- 
one wanting  to  have  rather  a  good  time  and  to  do  as  he  likes. 
I  had  an  interesting  conversation  with  the  head  of  a  con- 
fectionery firm  in  Dundee.  He  was  a  working  man  of  the 
old  kind  who  had  lifted  himself  up  into  an  honourable 
position  in  his  firm,  and  his  contention  was  that  the  life  of 
to-day  was  totally  different  from  the  life  of  his  time,  that 
no  one  would  now  make  that  strenuous  effort  that  was 
necessary  to  achieve  any  kind  of  good  in  this  world. 

63390.  (To  Miss  Walker.)  Do  you  agree  with  that  state- 
ment, that  there  is  this  gi owing  dislike  for  restraint? — I 
have  no  grounds  for  saying  so. 

63391.  You  do  not  have  any  special  knowledge  of  it  ? — No. 
I  know  that  there  is  groat  difficulty  in  the  lads  getting  into 
trades,  but  I  have  rtever  found  in  my  own  experience  that 
there  is  unwillingness  to  go  into  trades  when  there  is  an 
opening. 

63392.  (To  Mrs  Martin.)  What  is  the  prevailing  industry 
for  males  in  Dundee  1  Is  it  dock  work  1 — Yes,  and  engineer- 
ing and  shipbuilding. 

63393.  Is  there  much  casual  work  at  the  docks  ?— Yes,  a 
good  deal.  There  is  a  very  large  body  of  dock  labourers, 
who  have  formed  themselves  into  a  very  strong  union,  and 
they  form  a  very  respectable  body.  They  make  good 
wages.  They  restrict  the  numbers  that  enter  their  union, 
and  I  think  they  make  a  charge  upon  those  that  enter. 

63394.  There  is  nothing  to  complain  of  with  regard  to 
there  being  a  very  largo  amount  of  casual  work  in  coiinoc- 
tion  with  the  docks? — That  is  as  a  body,  but  outside  that 
body  there  is  a  good  deal  of  casual  work.  I  find  that  in 
all  those  trades,  say  the  confectionery  trade,  they  have  a 
numl'or  of  laliourers.  They  have  a  number  of  labourers  in 
the  timber  trade,  and  I  tlunk  there  is  a  tendency  for  a 
good  deal  of  work  to  be  done  just  by  casual  labourers. 

6339.').  But  I  was  rather  coining  to  this — the  evidence 
from  other  places  is  to  the  effect  that  where  there  are  docks, 
and  whore  the  employment  is  by  the  day  or  the  half  day, 
it  attracts  a  number  of  persons  wanting  employment,  and 
the  result  is  that  you  have  a  number  of  casual  workers 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  given  em])loyment  upon  any 
given  day,  and  that  entails  certain  inevitable  evils.  You 
have  not  much  to  complain  of  with  regard  to  that  in 
Dundee? — Yes,  you  have  groups  of  men  constantly  hanging 
about  the  docks,  men  who  are  outside  this  trades  union 
body. 

63396.  You  .say  that  there  are  many  women  working  in 
mills  who.se  husbands  are  only  casual  labourers  ? — Yes,  a 
great  many. 


63397.  (To  Miss  Walker.)  Do  you  agree  with  that  ?— 
Yes.  It  was  found  in  a  very  careful  investigation  made 
by  the  Social  Union  that  the  wives  of  the  casual  labourers 
and  the  low-paid  workers  formed  the  larger  proportion  of 
married  women  who  were  working  in  the  mills.  Among 
artisans  and  labourers  who  were  eai'ning  over  £1  a  week, 
the  percentage  of  wives  working  in  the  mills  went  down 
very  rapidly. 

63398.  I  suppose  in  that  case  the  weekly  amount  that 
came  into  the  house  from  the  skilled  labourer  whose  wife 
did  not  work  would  probably  be  less  than  the  amount  that 
came  into  the  house  of  the  casual  labourer  whose  wife  did 
work  ? — Slightly  less.  The  combined  earnings  of  the  un- 
skilled labourer  and  his  wife  would  be  about  26s.,  while 
the  earnings  of  the  skilled  labourer  would  be  about  21s., 
and  that  seemed  enough  to  keep  the  home  together. 

(Mrs  Martin.)  In  regard  to  the  drinking,  out  of  1839 
convictions,  there  were  563  unskilled  labourers.  Out  of 
the  body  of  men  making  the  smallest  wage  you  have  the 
greatest  proportion  convicted  for  drinking. 

63399.  (To  Mrs  Martin.)  Going  on  with  the  material  facts 
connected  with  Dundee,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  made  and  even  saved  and 
deposited  annually  in  Dundee  ? — Yes. 

63400.  What  are  the  yearly  societies  that  you  speak  of  1 
— These  yearly  societies  are  rather  interesting  bodies. 
They  just  exist  for  a  year.  The  members  deposit  Is.  2d. 
or  is.  3d.  a  week,  and  in  proportion  to  their  contributions 
they  receive  certain  benefits.  For  sick  aliment,  for  in- 
stance, the  men  may  receive  5s.  2d.  and  the  women  4s.  2d. 
for  thirteen  weeks,  and  after  that  period  2.s.  8d.  for  the 
remaining  ])art  of  the  year.  The  funeral  benefit  will  rise 
as  high  as  £3,  10s. 

63401.  They  are  what  we  call  "  slate  clubs  "  in  England  ? 
— Yes,  they  wipe  out  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  start  again. 
They  are  wrought  by  the  working  people  themselves,  and 
they  entail  a  good  deal  of  work  in  keeping  the  members 
contributing  throughout  the  year. 

63402.  Have  there  been  many  cases  of  defalcation? — I 
have  not  heard  of  any  in  Dundee,  but  I  noticed  two  cases 
in  Edinburgh  not  long  ago. 

63403.  They  are  popular  ?— Yes. 

(Miss  Walker.)  We  have  a  good  many  complaints  from 
workers  that  if  they  have  been  ill  one  year  it  is  very 
difficult  for  them  to  get  on  next  year. 

(Mrs  Martin.)  That  is  the  case,  and  they  won't  continue 
in  cases  of  intoxication. 

63404.  (To  Miss  Walker.)  Are  there  any  large  medical 
provident  institutions  or  societies  by  which  people  by 
paying  small  weekly  contributions  can  insure  medical 
treatment  for  themselves? — No,  none. 

(Mrs  Martin.)  All  these  societies — the  Shepherds,  the 
Foresters,  and  so  on,  do  that. 

63405.  (To  Ml  s  Martin.)  But  there  are  no  special  medical 
institutions  which  only  give  their  funds  to  medical  treat- 
ment ? — No,  I  don't  know  of  any. 

63406.  Are  there  any  free  dispensaries  in  Dundee? — I 
think  the  infirmary  has  one. 

63407.  (To  Miss  Walker.)  Taking  that  part  of  your  paper 
which  relates  to  the  aged  and  infirm  poor,  you  give  some 
figures  which  are  contained  in  Appendix  ULXXVI.,  table  3. 
What  does  fifty-five  and  sixty-five  mean? — It  means  over 
fifty- five  and  over  sixty-five  years  of  age.. 

63408.  There  aie  apparently  7,973  over  fifty-five  who 
are  occupied,  and  8,801  who  are  unoccupied  ? — Yes. 

63409.  You  calculate  that  there  are  relieved  by  official 
agencies  and  by  voluntary  agencies  2,370.  That  would 
leave  about  6,450  persons  in  Dundee  over  fifty-five,  who, 
so  far  as  you  know,  are  not  in  receipt  of  either  official  or 
voluntary  assistance  ? — Yes. 

6341U.  How  did  you  arrive  at  these  figures? — From  the 
census. 

63411.  Of  course  among  the  unoccupied  there  would  be 
a  considerable  number  of  persons  who  would  be  well-to- 
do  ? — Yes,  it  includes  all  the  well  to-do  class. 

63412.  You  work  the  percentages  out,  and  in  paragraph 
9  you  .-^tate  that  the  proportion  of  those  provided  for  would 
be  26  per  cent,  of  the  unoccupied  ?— Yes. 

63413.  Putting  it  another  way,  74  per  cent,  would  not 
be  in  receipt,  so  far  as  you  know,  of  either  voluntJiry  or 
oflic;ial  a.ssistance? — That  is  so.  That  is,  of  course, 
exclusive  of  church  aid,  which  I  have  not  taken  into 
account,  as  I  had  no  nuans  of  arriving  at  figures  for  that. 
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Jverlapjiing  63414.  Your  experience  is  that  there  is  a  certain  amount 
ii|  between  Poor  of  overlapping  between  the  voluntary  agencies,  and  even 
between  the  voluntary  agencies  and  the  Poor  Law  1 — Yes, 
I  think  the  same  woman  may  get  from  the  Poor  Law  and 
from  the  voluntary  agencies,  but  both  are  absolutely 
inadequate  in  themselves. 

63415.  You  have  had  some  experience.  What  would 
you  say  was  adequate  relief  ? — I  think  an  old  woman  could 
keep  soul  and  body  together  on  5s.  a  week. 

63416.  And  that  is  considerably  less  than  what  I  'under- 
stand  the  Paiish  Council  are  in  the  habit  of  giving? — Yes, 
they  give  3s.,  and  the  voluntary  agencies  give  Is.  6d.  a 
week. 

63417.  The  supposition,  therefore,  which  underlies  the 
relief  given  by  the  Parish  Council  is  that  the  persons 
relieved  have  other  sources  of  help  ? — Yes. 

63418.  You  mention  the  various  methods  by  which 
people  can  supplement  this  relief,  and  among  others  there 
is  that  of  looking  after  babies  ? — Yes. 

63419.  (To  Mrs  Martin.)  I  suppose  you  agree  that  it  is  a 
bad  practice  for  old  women  to  look  after  the  children  1 — 
Yes,  decidedly  so. 

63420.  They  are  not  capable  ;  they  don't  understand  ?— 
No,  very  few  women  undei  stand  about  babies,  judging  from 
all  that  we  hear  about  infantile  mortality.  Even  well-to- 
do  women  seem  to  be  ignorant  on  the  subject. 

(Miss  IV alker.)  I  notice  the  health  visitors  are  particularly 
struck  with  the  bad  care  that  is  bestowed  by  the  old 
women  on  these  infants. 

(Mrs  Martin.)  But  I  don't  think,  with  the  present  know- 
ledge which  our  poorer  women  have,  they  would  be  very 
much  better  even  with  the  mothers. 

63421.  {To  Mrs  Martin.)  You  think  that  the  ignorance 
is  very  widespread  ?— Yes,  I  feel  very  strongly  on  that 
point,  and  that  is  why  I  am  so  much  interested  in  the 
educational  side  of  it — the  training  of  the  future  mothers. 

63422.  {To  Miss  Walker.)  As  regards  charities,  you  say 
in  your  paper  that  the  Charity  Organisation  is  not  very 
much  developed  ;  its  particular  woik  is  investigation  and 
reporting.  There  is  no  lady  on  the  committee  ? — No,  nor 
connected  with  the  society  as  a  worker. 

63423.  Ma}'  I  ask  what  was  the  origin  of  the  ca^e  of  the 
Dundee  Social  Union.  Has  it  been  long  in  existence  ? — It  has 
been  eighteen  years  in  existence.  It  began  with  housing 
work, — the  management  of  tenement  houses  on  the  lines  of 
Miss  Octavia  Hill's  work.  The  housing  j^roblem  was  very 
bad  in  Dundee,  and  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  work 
effectively  on  those  lines  only.  Two  years  ago  a  special 
investigation  was  made  into  housing  conditions  in  order  to 
try  to  rouse  public  opinion.  Since  then  the  work  of  the 
Social  Union  has  extended  in  other  directions. 

63424.  Was  it  the  idea  thnt  you  should  work  in  co- 
operation with  the  Poor  Law  ? — To  begin  with,  the  work 
of  the  Union  was  mainly  housing,  as  in  Edinburgh  and 
Perth.  The  connection  with  the  Poor  Law  is  accidental, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  I  happen  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Parish  Council. 

63425.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Parish  Council  ? — Yes. 

63426.  You  now  co-operate  to  a  certain  extent  ? — Yes,  as 
a  member  of  Distress  Committee. 

63427.  In  what  sort  of  a  way  ? — It  is  only  the  last  year 
or  two  that  the  Social  Union  has  had  much  to  do  with 
cases  of  absolute  poverty  and  distress  beyond  our  own 
people,  which,  of  course,  we  looked  after  ourselves.  Two 
years  ago  we  were  asked  to  supply  visitors  in  the  poorest 
schools  in  Dundee,  who  would  visit  the  homes  of  the 
children  that  were  either  extremely  poor,  or  very  dirty, 
or  persistently  truant,  and  two  of  our  workers  were 
appointed  to  visit  these  schools.  This  brought  us  into 
contact  with  very  great  poverty.  Then  also  in  regard  to 
the  unemployed  distress  committee — I  was  a  member  of 
that  committee,  and  ca-es  were  referred  to  us  to  deal  with. 
These  cases  might  have  been  dealt  with  by  the  Charity 
Organisation,  but  the  people  complained  that  so  long  time 
elapsed  between  the  application  and  anything  being  done, 
that  they  very  nearly  starved.  We  therefore  tried  to 
obtain  help  from  various  societies  ;  and  in  some  instances 
the  Distress  Committee  put  pressure  on  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society.  The  Social  Union  has  no  relief 
fund. 

63428.  How  do  you  get  your  funds? — From  various 
societies  in  Dundee.  There  is  a  society  called  the  Indigent 
Sick  Society  ;  it  has  a  good  deal  of  surplus  money  :  we 
worked  it  very  hard.  We  have  also  recommended  cases 
to  the  Parish  Council  and  other  societies. 


63429.  Do  the  Parish  Council  ever  refer  to  the  Social 
Union  cases  which  they  don't  think  they  are  qualified  to 
relieve  from  the  Poor  Law? — No.  There  is  no  system 
of  reference.  The  clerk  has  occasionally  asked  me  person- 
ally to  take  up  cases. 

63430.  But  there  is  nothing  organised  ? — No. 

63431.  Going  on  now  with  your  paper,  you  think  there 
is  not  very  much  difference  in  the  effect  on  the  recipient 
between  out-relief  from  the  Poor  Law  and  grants  frmn 
charity  ? — I  have  not  been  able  to  distinguish  any  differ- 
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63432.  Nor  is  there  any  difference  in  the  moral  effect  ? — 
I  have  never  seen  any  difference. 

63433.  You  put  forward  various  schemes  for  co-operation  Sugge.'ftions 
between  charity  and  the  Poor  Law.    One  of  the  suggestions  ^^9"^  co-opeia- 
is  that  charities  should  be  obliged  to  make  an  official  return  p*"^  between 
of  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  giving  grants.    It  is  no  u""^;^  ^ 
doubt  a  reasonable  proposal,  but  it  is  one  that  would  be     3,  i  y. 
rather  difficult  to  enforce.    The  suggestion  made  to  us,  not 

so  much  in  Scotland  as  in  England,  was  that  there  might 
be  machinery  set  up  for  securing  the  co-operation,  to  a 
certain  extent,  of  charity  with  the  Poor  Law  if  there  was  a 
statutory  charities  committee  associated  with  every  relief 
committee,  and  that  would  be  supposed  to  represent  gene- 
rally the  charity  organisations  of  the  locality.  Have  you 
ever  thought  of  that  proposal  ?—  {Mrs  Martin.)  I  cordially 
agree  with  it.  I  don't  think  it  has  been  thought  of  in 
Dundee.  I  think  there  should  be  some  central  body  at 
work,  working  on  a  certain  line  and  involving  certain 
principles. 

63434.  {To  Mrs  Martin.)  It  seems  to  one  if  there  was  an 
organisation  of  that  kind,  which  was  recognised  by  statute,, 
they  might  be  able  to  put  such  pressun^  on  the  various 
charities  as  to  ensure  the  getting  of  these  returns  and  this- 
information  ? — Yes. 

63435.  {To  Miss  Walker.)  What  do  you  say  ?— I  do  not 
understand  what  you  mean  by  a  statutory  committee. 

63436.  It  would  be  a  committee  recognised  by  law. 
That  is  to  say,  there  should  be  associated  with  every  relief 
committee  a  committee  representing  charities ;  how  the 
members  would  be  selected  is  rather  a  matter  of  detail. 
The  idea  is  that  there  are  a  number  of  cases  which  never 
would  come  to  the  Poor  Law  at  all  if  they  got  a  little 
as4stance  in  time,  and  were  kept  on  their  feet  when  they 
were  .stumbling?— (it/rs  i¥«7-«r/t.)  Yes.  That  was  the  idea 
of  the  Elberfeld  system,  helping  people  to  help  them- 
selves ? 

63437.  {To  Mrs  Martin.)  Yes? — Two  of  the  masters  of 
these  schools  suggested  something  of  the  kind,  that  they 
might  be  assisted  in  some  way  outside  of  officialdom. 

63438.  Do  you  think  if  some  such  proposal  were  made 
there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  Dundee  in  getting  com- 
petent persons  to  assist? — It  is  very  difficult  to  get  com- 
petent people  who  are  really  interested  in  that  work  to 
assist.  Miss  Walker  is  very  modest  in  what  she  said  about 
the  Social  Union.  She  really  started  it  herself,  and  she 
has  found  it  uphill  work  in  getting  workers.  She  has  now 
educated  public  opinion  to  a  certain  extent,  and  we  have 
a  larger  body  of  workers  than  we  have  ever  had.  Some 
years  ago  it  was  felt  that  public  work  was  rather  deroga- 
tory, and  as  for  serving  on  public  boards,  no  lady  would 
dream  of  such  a  thing.  That  feeling  still  exists  to  some 
extent. 

63439.  I  gather  that  the  percentage  of  houses  of  a  high  Housing  of 
rental  is   very  small  in  Dundee? — Yes;  but  I  would  poor. 

like  to  say  tliat  the  kind  ot  house  is  not  a  guide  to  the 
income.  There  were  these  £2,  10s.  people  paying  only 
Is.  9d.  a  week  of  rent.  Even  among  the  decent  working 
people  I  do  not  know  that  the  rent  always  represents  their 
income.  There  is  a  kind  of  feeling  that  paying  a  high 
rent  is  not  always  the  best  way  to  lay  out  tlieir  money. 
They  rather  save  tlieir  money  on  house  rent  and  spend  it 
on  other  things.  They  crowd  together  in  two  rooms  when 
they  might  quite  easily  afford  three  rooms. 

{Miss  Walker.)  But  there  is  a  scarcity  of  three-  and  four- 
roomed  houses  ;  72  per  cent,  of  the  houses  are  one-  and  two- 
roomed  houses. 

63440.  {To  Mrs  Martin.)  It  might  be  suggested  if  there  Need  of 
was  a  statutory  committee,  the  expense  of  the  office  and  legalised 
administration  might  be  defrayed  from  the  rates.  Sup-  co- operation 
posing  you  had  that  assistance,  do  you  think  you  would  between 
then  be  able  to  set  on  foot  satisfactory  machinery  in  Dun- 
dee  ?— I  have  no  douljt  it  might  be  accomplished. 

63441.  {To  Miss  Walker.)  Since  you  have  been  at  work 
have  you  b^en  able  to  largely  increase  the  number  of 
workers  ? — Yes,  largely.     There  would  require  to  be  some 
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suLeiue  of  legal  arrangement,  because  tliere  is  a  great 
tendency  on  tlie  j)art  of  all  the  little  cliarities  to  work 
separately. 

(Mrs  Martin.)  They  are  very  jealous  of  each  other. 

{Miss  Walker.)  Some  legal  status  would  be  necessary  to 
make  it  effectual. 

6344-2.  {To  Miss  Walker.)  To  put  pressure  on  them  so 
as  to  get  the  information  that  you  want  ? — Yes,  and  co- 
operation. 

C34-13.  I  think  I  have  taken  you  through  the  main 
features  of  your  two  papers,  e.vcept  those  wliich  relate  to 
the  industrial  conditions  of  Dundee.  Is  there  anything 
you  would  like  to  add  before  I  come  to  that  point.— (Mrs 
Martin.)  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  in  Brown  Street, 
that  is  where  the  poor  school  is,  we  have  sixty  depositors 
in  the  savings  bank  wiih  the  deposits  amounting  to 
£13,  4s.  9d. 

63444.  {To  Mrs  Martin.)  And  this  is  by  far  the  poorest 
school  ? — Yes.  Then  I  am  also  told  by  the  masters  that 
these  very  poor  children  spend  far  more  in  sweets  and 
cakes  than  children  in  the  better  class  schools,  and  very 
often  you  see  dirty  wretched  children  smoking  cigarettes. 
So  they  have  money,  but  they  do  not  spend  it  wisely. 

63445.  Then  we  come  to  the  industrial  conditions.  I 
think  both  papers  agree  that  the  cardinal  feature  and  evil 
of  the  industrial  system  of  Dundee  is  that  it  is  the  women 
that  support  the  men  to  a  large  extent,  to  put  it  plainly  ? 
—Yes. 

63446.  And  ihis  apparently  leads  to  a  very  considerable 
number  of  evils  1 — Yes. 

63447.  I  understand  the  children  are  neglected,  and  the 
death-rate  among  children  is  far  higher  in  Dundee  than 
anywhere  else  in  Scotland  ? — Yes,  it  is  170  tliis  year. 

63448.  170  per  1000?— Yes.  I  have  taken  four  cases 
from  Dr  Templeman's  report  for  this  year  as  illustrating 
the  large  families.  In  all  the  cases  the  woman  was  work- 
ing.   The  families  are  as  follows  : — 

15  born  .       .       .  11  dead. 

12  „  ...  9  » 
11    „  ...        9  „ 

13  „  ...  10  „ 

The  heahh  visitors  described  the  houses  as  being  dirty, 
ventilation  defective,  chimneys  stopped,  windows  fixed, 
ashpits  beneath  the  windov.-s  ;  the  beds  were  bad,  clothes 
defective  and  dirty,  and  they  reported  that  the  mother 
worked  not  always  because  of  lack  of  means.  The  woman 
that  works  is  m>t  necessarily  p  -or.  She  prefers  the  work  in 
the  factory,  as  it  is  brighter  and  more  attractive  than  simply 
staying  at  home  and  caring  for  the  household. 

63419.  Has  this  condition  always  existed  in  Dundee,  or 
has  it  greatly  de\  eloped  of  recent  years — the  women  siip- 
])orting  the  men  ? — I  have  only  been  twelve  years  in 
Dundee,  and  I  do  not  know. 

{Miss  Walker.)  1  think  it  is  a  curious  anomaly  in  Dundee, 
this  fact  of  the  women  having  taken  up  the  weaving  and 
getting  higher  wages  than  the  spinners.  I  think  it  mu.'^t 
have  come  from  the  time  when  power  was  introduced  and 
the  men  refused  to  work  the  power  Ljouis  ;  then  the 
manufacturers,  by  ofiering  rather  high  wages,  reached  a 
better  social  class. 

63450.  {Tu  Miss  Walker.)  I  understand  in  some  of  these 
jute  factories  there  are  whole  dejiariments  where  all  the 
workers  are  women  ? — Yes,  they  do  all  the  spinning  and 
all  the  weaving,  except  the  heavy  carpet  and  hosepipe 
weaving.  My  experience  has  been  that  it  is  the  spinners 
and  the  mill  bands,  the  low-paid  workers,  who  continue  to 
work  regularly  after  marriage.  These  women  marry  other 
mill-workers  and  poorly-paid  laboiiri'rs.  The  girls  who 
have  been  weavers  and  winders  marry  arti-sans  antl  better- 
]iaid  men,  and  they  may  work  for  a  few  weeks  before  a 
lioliday,  but  the  tradition  for  them  is  to  stay  at  home. 
From  Ihe  cases  I  have  personally  known  1  think  that  the 
women  who  actually  ])refer  the  mills  or  factories  after 
marriage  are  very  few  in  number. 

63451.  Then  I  understand  from  you  that  where  a  woman 
weaver  marries  a  skilled  or  good  worker,  her  work  to  a 
tertaiu  extent  ceases  in  the  mill  ? — Yes,  in  the  factory. 

63452.  But  where  she  marries  a  lower-grade  workman 
then  slie  continues  to  work  in  the  mill  ?— Yes,  but  rather 
ad  a  .spinner  or  ])reparer.  Weaver  girls,  as  a  rule,  do  not 
marry  the  low-j*aid  men. 

63453.  Are  there  enough  men  in  the  higher  ranks  for 
the  women  to  marry  ? — In  all  ranks  there  are  too  few  men 
for  the  women  to  marry. 

63454.  But  assuming  a  woman  marries  a  man  who  is  on 


a  lower  grade  of  employment  than  herself,  you  say  it  is 
the  practice  for  her  to  maintain  that  man  to  a  certain 
extent? — Yes,  she  will  go  back  when  he  is  out  of  work  and 
S'qjport  the  household.    I  have  known  cases  of  that  kind. 

63455.  I  understand  there  is  a  very  large  number  of  boys 
in  these  jnills  ? — Yes. 

63456.  And  the  propi)rtion  that  can  get  permanent  em- 
ployment and  well-paid  employment  when  they  become 
adult  is  limited  ? — Very  ;  one  in  three. 

63457.  These  boys  drift  into  casual  employment  ? — Yes. 

63458.  And  the  result  of  this  is  loafing,  and  other  mal- 
practices which  we  are  sliown  in  the  returns  of  drunken- 
ness— wife-beatmg,  cruelty  to  children,  and  other  uni)leasant 
details  ? — Yes.  If  a  man  has  to  go  week  after  week  and 
month  after  month  looking  for  work,  though  he  is  really 
quite  a  steady  workman,  he  deterioiates  physically  as  well 
as  morally. 

63459.  I  assume  there  is  this  further  evil,  that  a  man  out 
of  employment  would  be  reluctant  to  change  his  domicile 
and  go  elsewhere,  because  his  wife,  who  was  getting  a 
certain  income  here,  would  lose  it?— They  do  very  often 
go  away  and  the  wife  stays  on,  and  then  they  come  back 
again.  In  tlie  case?  of  absolute  distress  that  I  have  come 
across,  which  have  been  forty  or  lii'Ly  iu  this  past  ■winter,  I 
have  found  that  the  direst  poverty  has  been  when  the 
husband  was  out  of  work,  and  tlie  family  income  cut  off 
through  the  illness  or  recent  confinement  of  the  wife. 

63460.  Is  there  much  illness  which  aflects  subsecpient 
generations  from  the  mother  returnnig  too  soon  after  her 
confinement  ? — Yes,  if  it  interferes  with  the  nursing  of  the 
child,  as,  of  course,  the  long  factory  hours  do,  and  neces- 
si  tates  the  child  being  brought  up  on  artificial  or  mixed  food. 

63461.  {To  Mrs  Martin.)  The  evil  being  apparent,  what 
suggestion  can  you  make  as  regards  a  remedy  ? — I  think  all 
efforts  ought  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  building-up  of 
the  home-life,  and  nothing  but  that. 

63462.  That  means  trying  to  prevent  the  young  married 
woman  who  has  children  working  in  a  factory  ? — Yes ;  I  would 
raise  the  man's  wage  and  prevent  the  woman  from  under- 
taking that  kind  of  work  as  long  as  the  family  was  young. 
I  heard  a  suggestion  made  that  a  board  miglit  sit  in  a  town 
giving  exemj^tions  in  special  cases  of  distress  to  married 
women,  enabling  them  to  work  for  the  time  being  until  the 
family  got  relief,  but  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  continue 
permanently.  I  thought  the  idea  rather  a  good  one.  This 
year  there  were  186  children  who  died  under  two  years  of 
age.  In  115  cases  the  mother  was  at  work  at  the  time  of 
the  child's  death  ;  21  only  were  breast-fed,  52  were  partly 
breast-fed,  and  112  were  artificially  fed. 

63463.  Your  suggestion,  of  course,  entails  pioliibiting 
married  women  from  working  ? — Yes.  In  certain  kinds  of 
work  it  is  the  custom  of  the  firm  simply  to  let  a  woman 
drop  out, — they  are  supposed  to  drup  out  wlien  marriage  is 
entered  on. 

63464.  There  are  some  very  large  firms  in  Dundee  ? — 
Yes.  Really  the  parents  are  so  eager  to  benefit  from  their 
cliildrens  work  that  they  are  instrumental  in  lowering 
their  own  wages.  It  is  difficult  for  a  man  to  secure  work, 
and  it  is  still  more  difiicull  for  him  to  secure  a  living  wage. 
Although  his  wife  adds  to  his  income,  still  her  part  in  the 
labour  market  tends  to  keejiing  his  wages  down,  and  so 
the  man  is  being  actually  cut  out  both  by  his  wife  ami  his 
children. 

634G5.  There  are  some  very  large  mills  in  Dundee  which 
are  admirably  managed  ? — Yes. 

63466.  In  the  very  well-managed  mills  is  there  ajiy  de- 
terrent used  to  prevent  nuirried  women  working?— I  do 
not  know.  I  understand  in  one  of  the  mills  married 
women  are  suppo.sed  to  drop  out. 

{Mus  ll'allier.)  In  Baxter's  Work,  which  is  a  large  mill 
and  factory,  married  women  are  not  employed.  I  l)elieve 
that  this  firm  makes  it  a  princijile,  they  do  not  approve  of 
the  emjihiynient  of  married  women,  they  rather  take  young 
girls. 

{Mrs  Martin.)  But  there  is  this  feeling,  that  tliey  are 
ciinducting  a  large;  Ijusiuess  concern,  they  wish  to  conduct 
it  economically,  and  the  married  woman  is  a  much  more 
valuable  worker  to  them  than  the  unmarried  woman.  The 
married  woman  feels  the  responsibility  of  life,  and  she  has 
got  over  the  frivolous  period  of  exisience,  she  settles  down 
to  her  work,  and  is  much  more  constant  in  her  attendance, 
and  conserpieutly  she  is  preferable  to  the  young  girl,  who 
has  not  the  same  sen.se  of  responsibility. 

63467.  {To  Miss  Walker.)  Who  do  they  employ  in  the 
place  of  the  nuirried  women? — They  get  plenty  of  girls. 
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In  anotlier  worlc  I  -iN-as  told  that  there  used  to  be  a  notice, 
"  Married  wonieu  not  employed,"  but  that  notice  has  bei  n 
taken  down.  Another  firm,  I  believe,  paid  off  their  married 
women  during  a  recent  black  time. 

63468.  What  has  been  the  i-esult  ?— That  was  only  a 
month  or  so  ago,  and  no  economic  result  can  be  traced  as 
vet.    I  believe  work  was  slack  at  the  time. 

63469.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  of  women 
Avorking  in  the  jute  mills? — It  was  estimated  by  the 
Factoiy  Department,  in  evidence  to  the  Physical  Deteriora- 
tion Conmiittee,  at  6,000.  In  the  visitation  made  for  the 
Social  Union  we  came  across  1,500. 

63470.  {Mrs  Bosanqxid.)  Is  that  married  women  1 — Yes. 

63471.  {Chiiirman.)  Six  thoui-and  married  women?— 
Yes, 

63472.  And  how  many  women  altogether  are  employed  ? 
— I  think  there  are  about  27,000  employed  in  the  textile 
and  jute  trade,  and  only  about  16  per  cent,  of  these  are 
men  over  tw  enty. 

63473.  {Mr  Patten-MacDouyall.)  Is  that  from  Dr 
Templeman's  report?— No.  These  figures  are  taken  from 
the  Census,  from  the  evidence  of  the  Factory  Inspectors, 
from  the  Social  Union  Report. 

63474.  {Mr  Booth.)  The  figures  were  got  from  the 
Factory  Inspector's  returns? — Yes,  the  6,000  married 
women.  The  figures  of  the  women  working  in  the  jute 
factories  were  the  ci  nsus  figures. 

63475.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  got  any  figures  showing 
the  number  of  men  employed  in  Dundee  as  compared  with 
the  number  of  women?— Yes.  In  the  textile  industries 
there  are  12,000  men  employed  and  27,000  women. 

63476.  The  men  would  be  men  and  boys  ?— Yes,  a  great 
many  young  boys. 

63477.  Would  the  greater  proportion  of  the  males  be 
boys  ? — 16  per  cent,  are  men  and  1 1  per  cent,  are  b(;ys 
under  20.  The  next  trade  is  the  engineering,  which 
employs  6,000,  and  is  thus  a  long  way  behind.  Those 
6,000,  of  course,  ai'e  all  men. 

63478.  (To  Mrs  Martin.)  Summing  up  your  evidence  on 
this  point,  you  think  that  this  employment  of  married 
women  is  almost  an  unmixed  evil  ? — Yes,  it  is  very  dis- 
astrous on  the  home  life. 

63479.  {To  Miss  Walker.)  Do  you  agree  ?— Entirely. 
I  think,  moreover,  that  there  are  parts  of  the  work  in  the 
factory  that  might  be  done  by  men,  such  as  heavy  or  wide- 
loom  weaving.  I  think  that  would  be  a  possible  way  of 
improvement. 

63480  We  now  come  to  what  possibly  is  the  result  of 
this  employment  of  women,  and  that  is  the  numbers  that 
applied  for  relief.    In  paragraph  49  you  state  that  774 
and  extent  of  applications  for  work  were  made  to  the  distress  committee 
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in  the  winter  of  1905-06,  and  of  these  80  were  skilled 
workmen  and  694  were  unskilled.  The  proportion  of 
skdled  to  unskilled  seems  to  me  to  be  high.  Have  you 
anything  to  say  about  these  skilled  workmen — were  they 
thoroughly  eligible  for  employment  ?— A  great  many  of 
them  were  painters,  others  working  at  season  trades,  and 
also  older  men. 

{Mrs  Martin.)  In  regard  to  painters,  I  had  a  talk  with 
one,  and  he  said  that  he  had  no  diflicidty — that  when  work 
ceased  in  Dundee  he  went  off  to  other  towns,  say  to  London, 
where  they  were  busy  decorating  when  the  painters  were 
idle  in  the  provinces,  and  he  was  able  to  keep  in  employ- 
ment in  that  way.  Of  course,  a  single  man  would  be  more 
able  to  knock  about. 

63481.  {To  Miss  Walker.)  la  the  distress  committee  still 
sitting  ? — Yes,  the  applications  were  fewer  this  year. 

63482.  I  see  that  in  259  cases  the  \\'ife  was  the  wage- 
earner  ? — Yes.  W^e  classify  the  families  for  the  distress 
committee  according  to  what  seemed  their  urgency,  those 
where  the  children  being  too  young  to  earn  there  was  no 
income,  or  where  the  wife  was  the  wage-earner,  and  those 
where  the  children  as  well  were  wage-earners. 

63483.  In  considerably  more  than  half  the  cases  the 
cause  of  distress  apparently  was  that  the  wife  and  the 
children,  who  were  the  wage-earners,  were  out  of  employ- 
ment ? — Not  owing  to  lack  of  employment.  In  263  cases 
where  there  was  no  income  the  wife  was  incapacitaied 
either  through  illness  or  through  recent  confinement,  the 
children  thiough  youth.  In  259  cases  the  wife  v/as  work- 
ing, but  at  a  very  small  wage,  say  10s.,  and  that  was  the 
only  thing  that  kept  them  from  absolute  destitution. 
The  husband  wanted  work. 

63484.  In  almost  all  these  cases,  apparently,  the  first  to 
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lose  employment  was  the  man  and  not  the  woman?— That 
is  so.  The  woman  would  be  at  home  owing  to  her  own 
circumstances,  not  through  want  of  employment. 

63485.  To  put  it  in  another  way,  assuming  the  wife  or 
the  children  weie  in  full  employment,  you  would  not  have 
heard  of  these  cases,  because  the  man  would  have  lived  on 
them  ? — Tae  men  are  not  so  bad  as  that.  They  want 
work. 

63486.  But  the  income  coming  into  the  house  would  be 
enough  vi'ithout  his  work? — Children  under  fourteen  do 
not  work,  and  10s.  is  not  enough.  There  were  only  120 
cases  where  the  children  were  wage-earners.  These  men 
were  applicants  for  work  and  not  for  relief. 

{Mrs  Martin.)  There  is  rather  an  interesting  point  in 
connection  with  that.  Since  the  1901  Act  the  school  age 
has  been  raised  to  fourteen. —  Previous  to  that  time  there 
were  no  children  in  our  elementary  schools  over  the  age  of 
twelve.  Since  that  the  number  has  been  increasing  each 
year,  and  that  siiows  that  the  children  are  not  sent  otf  to 
work  so  early  as  they  were  when  they  were  at  liberty  to  do 
so.  In  May  1907,  there  were  1,702  children  over  twelve 
years  of  age  in  school.  Before  the  1901  Act  there  were  no 
children  over  that  age  in  our  elementary  schools  at  all.  Of 
course,  the  parents  have  resented  that  Act  very  much,  and 
feel  that  it  was  a  hardship,  and  in  a  gruat  many  cases  they 
endeavoured  to  override  it,  but  they  are  gett'ng  accustomed 
to  it  now.  The  parents  aie  showing  greater  willingness  to 
make  a  little  extra  sacrifice  for  their  children. 

63487.  {To  Mrs  Martin.)  I  think  you  are  of  opinion  that  Domestic 
the  girls  are  not  properly  taught  hygiene  or  the  elements  of  nraining  for 
housekeeping? — They  have  not  been  properly  taught  until  school  girls, 
within  the  last  four  years,  until  the  introduction  of  the 
supplementary  class.    I  consider  that  is  one  of  the  greatest 
educational  features  of  recent  years,  and  it  has  produced 

very  beneficial  results.  An  endeavour  is  now  made  to 
include  in  this  teaching  of  hygiene  and  training  of  domestic 
economy,  cooking  and  laundry  work.  Previous  to  that  girls 
were  taught  cookery,  but  only  a  limited  number  would  be 
receiving  lessons.  Now  it  is  compulsory  to  give  four  hours 
a  week  to  this  domestic  work,  cooking,  laundry,  and  house- 
wifery, and  I  think  the  advantage  of  that  will  be  seen  in 
future  years.  In  addition  to  that,  h^^giene  is  taught  now 
in  the  schools  in  all  the  supplementary  classes  to  both  boys 
and  girls  ;  and  in  some  of  the  schools  that  I  have  been 
personally  interested  in  they  have  started  a  scheme  begin- 
ning with  the  infants  and  carrying  it  through  to  the 
highest  class.  Previous  to  that  our  educational  systems 
and  methods  were  very  crude.  The  idea  was  that  educa- 
tion was  learning  some  little  facts  out  of  books  that  had  no 
bearing  on  real  life.  Now  that  is  changed,  and  we  shall 
in  time  feel  the  benefit  of  the  new  methods. 

63488.  Are  these  classes  well  attended  ? — Attendance 
is  compulsory.  I  was  responsible  for  them  in  Dundee, 
and  I  have  taken  a  great  interest  in  them  because  I  have 
always  recognised  the  educational  value  of  the  teaching 
and  the  moral  bearing  that  it  has  on  the  lives  of  the  people, 
and  also  its  economic  value,  because  there  is  no  doubt  that 
a  good  housewife  really  adds  to  a  man's  income  ;  she 
gives  comfort  and  beauty  to  the  home,  without  which 
it  is  no  home  at  all.  I  really  feel  that  in  doing  that 
kind  of  M'ork  it  is  constructive  work  on  a  sound  basis. 
That  side  has  always  appealed  to  me  more  than  the  mere 
Poor  Law  side,  and  it  was  on  those  lines  that  I  built  up  a 
fairly  good  scheme  which  is  nov/  being  carried  out  in 
Dmidee.  We  have  a  little  house  furnished  as  a  workman's 
house,  for  which  we  pay  £14  of  a  rent.  We  send  the  girls 
down  there  in  rotation  to  receive  lessons  in  the  care  of  this 
household.  In  one  of  the  schools  we  have  two  rooms  fitted 
up  and  tastefully,  but  cheaply,  decorated  to  give  them  an 
idea  of  how  to  arrange  a  little  home.  Of  course  it  is  true 
that  th^re  is  always  a  lapse  between  the  time  the  girl 
leaves  school  and  the  time  she  enters  a  house  of  her  own, 
and  during  that  time  she  loses  a  great  deal  of  what  she  has 
learned.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  great  difficulty  in 
getting  our  girls  to  come  to  the  evening  schools  to  receive 
training  on  domestic  lines.  Those  who  have  been  at  work 
all  day  are  naturally  very  tired,  and  the  mere  heat  of  a, 
kitchen  is  too  much  for  them.  While  the  children  are 
compulsorily  at  school  I  think  it  is  well  to  tidce  advantage 
of  their  school  period.  As  you  are  aware,  the  girls  are  the 
mother's  helpers  at  a  very  early  age,  and  we  took  advantage 
of  that  to  give  them  lessons  on  the  care  of  children.  I  had 
a  nurse  in  with  a  baby  who  showed  them  how  to  wash  the 
child,  and  gave  them  rules  for  feeding,  and  so  on.  The 
presence  of  the  baby  was  a  great  attraction  to  the  girls, 
and  it  would  impress  some  of  the  rules  laid  down  more 
eft'ectively  on  them.  I  also  got  one  of  our  lady  doctors 
to  draw  up  a  little  pamphlet  on  the  care  of  children,  and 
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every  girl  leaving  school  gets  one  of  these  leaflets,  and  we 
hope  that  there  may  be  some  good  results  in  the  home. 

63489.  This  particular  work  is  done  during  the  school 
hours  of  those  who  are  compelled  to  attend  the  school  1 — 
Yes.    From  twelve  to  fourteen  all  girls  are  compelled  to 

lune  1907.  take  this  domestic  training. 

63490.  In  the  case  of  men  who  are  at  woik,  and  whose 
wives  are  also  working,  how  do  the  men  get  their  dinner  'I 
— They  do  not  get  any,  I  think. 

(Miss  Walker.)  They  sometimes  get  it  from  the  coffee- 
house. 

63491.  {To  Miss  Walker.)  They  cannot  go  home  for 
dinner? — That  is  so.  1  think  one  reason  why  husbands 
beat  their  wives  so  much  in  Dundee  is  that  there  is  very 
often  no  food  for  them  ;  wlien  they  come  home  at  night,  the 
house  is  cold  and  untidy,  there  is  no  comfort  for  the  man, 
and  he  goes  to  the  public-house. 

63492.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  Do  you  find  that 
they  live  a  good  deal  on  tinned  foods  1 — Yes,  a  great 
deal. 

{Mrs  Martin)  I  am  told  by  the  headmasters  that  the 
breakfast  is  not  a  bad  one— tea  and  an  egg,  or  something 
like  that ;  and  during  the  day  there  is  a  piece,  and  then  a 
meat  tea,  what  they  call  "  kitchen,"  a  tasty  bit  to  tea,  a  bit 
of  tinned  meat,  or  something  like  that,  anal  the  children 
share  in  this  general  meal. 

63493.  {To  Mrs  Martin.)  They  eat  tinned  things  of  all 
sorts  ;  tinned  salmon  is  very  common  ? — Yes. 

{Miss  Walker.)  Yes.  I  went  into  a  house  last  week,  and 
saw  a  rickety  child  being  fed  with  bread  and  butter  and 
tinned  salmon. 

63494.  {To  Mrs  Martin.)  I  understand  your  view  is, 
that  the  married  women  should  not  work  in  the  factories, 
and  in  that  you  are  supported,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the 
employers,  or,  at  any  rate,  one  large  firm  takes  that  view? 
—Yes. 

63495.  {To  Miss  Walker.)  Is  that  a  view  that  they  have 
taken  recently,  or  has  it  always  been  their  custom? — I 
would  limit  myself  to  saying  that  the  mothers  of  young 
children  should  not  work  in  mills.  I  tliink  this  matter 
has  been  a  gfiod  deal  on  the  conscience  of  the  employers 
within  the  last  few  years  ;  they  are  .seriously  distressed 
over  the  conditions  that  they  see  ;  opinion  lias  wakened 
up  during  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

63496.  I  suppose  the  figures  which  show  the  large  rate 
of  infantile  mortality  in  Dundee  must  appeal  to  them  ? — 
Yes,  and  I  think  the  report  of  the  Social  Union  demon- 
strated something.  One  emjjloyer  has  given  £100  a  year 
in  order  to  try  and  provide  meals  for  the  mothers  who  are 
nursing  their  children,  to  give  instrucuon  in  the  homes  of 
tliose  round  his  works,  and  to  try  and  induce  them  to  stay 
at  home  more  by  means  of  this  Restaurant  and  Maternity 
Benefit  Club. 

63497.  I  notice  that  last  year  the  figures  in  regard  to  the 
infantile  mortality  were  even  moie  startling  than  in 
previous  years.  In  one  month  last  year  there  were  245 
deaths  per  1000? — Yes,  but  I  think  the  total  figures  were 
just  about  what  they  were  in  previous  higher  years. 

63498.  Is  iliat  question  being  tackled  at  all  in  Dundee 
now  ? — By  the  health  visitors.  Also  a  newspaper,  the 
J'eople's  Journal,  has  instituted  a  scheme  modelled  on  the 
Huddersfield  bounty  babies.  In  Lochce  the  mortality  was 
over  200,  and,  I  believe,  since  visiting  has  been  guing  on 
among  the  people  it  has  been  reduced  by  more  than  one- 
half. 

63499.  In  any  case,  the  matter  is  very  prominently 
before  the  local  authorities  in  Dundee  ? — Yes. 

{Mrs  Martin.)  They  have  also  a  municipal  milk  depot, 
])Ut  the  very  class  who  would  benefit  most  by  it  do  not 
take  advantage  of  it.  I  think  jiersonal  visitation  and  train- 
ing are  on  the  right  lines.  The  dirticulty  is  not  lack  of 
motherly  feeling  and  anxiety,  but  a  lack  of  knowledge  liow 
to  proceed,  and  also  the  wretched  housing  conditions  in 
Dundee. 

63500.  {To  Mrs  Martin.)  And  it  is  also  due  to  the  fact 
tliat  many  of  the  mothers  are  away  during  the  day  and  not 
able  to  look  after  their  children  ? — That  is  so. 

63501.  {To  Miss  Walker.)  Has  that  aspect  of  it  been 
considered  by  the  local  authority  ;  has  the  infantile  mor- 
tality been  considered? — Yes,  our  M.O.H.  is  strongly  in 
favour  of  extending  tlie  limit  of  exclusion  from  wurk  to 
three  months.  He  points  out  that  half  of  the  deaths  occur 
(luring  the  first  three  months,  and  that  it  would  be  a  great 
thing  if  the  mothers  could  be  at  liome  these  three  months. 

{Mrs  Martin.)  I  think  they  are  making  investigations  as 
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to  the  causes  of  death  through  their  health  visitors.  Each 
case  is  reported  on  as  to  the  home  conditions. 

63502.  {To  Miss  Walker.)  Another  feature  is  the  number 
of  families  who  live  in  one  room  ? — Yes,  it  is  very  bad  ;  it 
is  terrible. 

63503.  Are  the  local  authorities  dealing  with  that  in  any 
way? — The  difficulty  is  that  the  sanitary  authority  and  the 
medical  health  dejjartment  are  independent  the  one  of  the 
other.  The  town  council  has  adopted  the  ticketing  of 
houses,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  action  being  taken  in 
cases  of  overcrowding. 

{Mrs  Martin.)  There  is  no  control  of  the  sale  of  milk. 
Milk  is  sold  in  shojjs  where  other  kinds  of  produce  are 
being  sold,  such  as  vegetables  and  all  other  kinds  of  mis- 
cellaneous articles,  although  I  understand  there  is  pro- 
vision under  a  local  Act  for  milk  being  sold  only  in 
l  egistered  shops 

63504.  {To  Miss  W alker.)  Do  you  suggest  that  there  is  a 
want  of  co-operation  between  the  saiiitarj'  and  the  public 
liealtJi  authorities  ? — Yes,  and  I  think  there  is  a  want  of 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  sanitary  authority. 

63505.  With  regard  to  better  co-operation  between  the 
voluntary  charities  and  the  Poor  Law,  and  the  suggestion 
that  a  committee  might  be  api^oiuted  in  order  to  effect  or 
promote  that,  would  you  include  the  bet^uests  which  are  in 
the  hands  of  tlie  Dundee  Town  Council  and  other  local 
bodies? — Yes.  The  funds  or  mortifications,  as  they  call 
them. 

63506.  Yes  ? — A  vei  y  large  part  of  the  charity  is  for 
aged  persons,  and  I  think  there  ought  to  be  co-operation 
between  the  administrators  of  those  funds  and  the  Poor 
Law  so  as  to  secure  adequate  relief  and  prevent  over- 
lapping, and  duplicated  machinery. 

63507.  I  see  you  say  the  objection  to  a  society  such  as 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society  undertaking  this  task 
would  be  the  impossibility  of  securing  the  co-operation  of 
municipal  and  Parish  Councils  ? — Yes. 

63508.  To  what  do  you  specially  refer  there  ? — The 
Charity  Organisation  Society's  relief  amounts  to  under 
£200,  and  1  think  that  the  municipal  bodies  which  have 
these  mortifications  and  funds  in  their  hands  would  resent 
their  taking  the  lead,  as  it  were. 

63509  At  present  there  is  a  total  absence  of  co-operation  ? 
— Yes,  total. 

63510.  That  is  between  the  Parish  Council  and  the 
voluntary  agencies  and  the  municipal  authorities  ? — Yes. 

63511.  {Mr  Nunn  to  Miss  Walker.)  May  I  ask  what  is  Constitution 
the  constitution  of  the  Social  Union? — It  is  a  voluntary  and  opera- 
union  of  citizens  to  promote  in  any  way  the  welfare  of  the  tlons  ot  Sucial 
town  and  its  inhabitants.  Union. 

63512.  Have  they  not  attempted  the  formation  of  a 
representative  council? — We  have  ajiproaclied  the  Lord 
Provost  privately,  and  he  has  promised  to  call  a  conference 
with  reference  to  the  unemployed. 

{Mrs  Martin.)  There  are  representatives  of  a  great  many 
of  the  agencies  and  public  bodies  on  the  Social  Union, 
although  jjerhaps  not  ofiicially.  There  are  members  of  the 
Pari.-h  Council,  of  the  School  Board,  of  the  Town  Council, 
and  of  various  charities. 

63513.  {To  Miss  Walker.)  You  would  trust  to  the  repre- 
sentation that  might  be  made  by  such  a  body  to  influence 
the  industrial  conditions  by  bringing  to  bear  an  influence 
on  the  employers? — 1  thought  we  were  discussing  the  relief 
of  distress. 

63514.  No.  I  understand  that  representations  have  been 
made  to  your  Lord  Provost  to  call  together  a  representative 
council  of  all  the  agencies  in  Duinlee  ? — It  was  more  for 
the  relief  of  distress. 

63514a.  It  was  not  to  carry  out  some  kind  of  industrial 
reform,  if  possible? — No,  we  have  not  got  so  far  as  that. 
It  was  the  co-ordination  of  charitable  agencies. 

6351 46.  Would  you  not  include  tiades  unions,  for  instance, 
or  the  great  friendly  societies? — Yes,  certainly. 

6351 4(;.  And  even  enijiloyers  associations  ?— If  they  would 
come. 

63514'/.  If  you  managed  to  get  it  representative  would 
you  not  have  a  great  instrument  for  influencing  the 
emjiloyers  ? — Yes,  but  we  are  not  quite  so  ambitious  as 
that. 

63515.  Jlight  I  ask  what  is  the  attitude  of  the  trades  Employment 
unions  on  the  subject  of  the  employment  of  married  women  of  married 
in  factories?— I  think  they  deprecate  the  employment  of  women  iu 
married  worn  n  factones. 
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63516.  Are  the  women  organised  ? — There  has  been  for 
many  years  a  trades  union  of  women,  which  has  some  five 
or  six  thousand  members,  but  it  has  not  affiliated  itself  with 
the  other  trades  unions  in  the  country,  nor  done  very 
much  either  towards  securing  a  minimum  wage  or  a 
piece-work  list.  There  is  no  uniformity  of  wages  in  the 
different  works.  Fifteen  months  ago  a  new  trades  imion 
was  formed  as  a  branch  of  the  Women's  Trades  Union 
League.  I  think  it  started  extremely  well,  and  has  been 
working  on  very  sound  lines  I  am  told  that  it  was 
through  this  union  that  the  recent  rise  of  wages  was 
brought  about  in  Dundee.  I  hope  it  may  prosper  and 
do  something  toward  securing  a  minimum  wage. 

63517.  Are  there  any  indications  of  its  relation  to  the 
social  welfare  of  the  family  ? — It  is  very  young  yet ;  it  has 
only  reached  the  first  birthday. 

63518.  {To  Mrs  Martin.)  I  think  in  Scotland  there  is  a 
system  of  leaving  certificates  when  the  children  leave 
school  ?— Yes. 

63519.  Is  there  a  special  examination  of  the  children 
over  and  above  what  we  have  in  England,  and  has  a 
certificate  to  be  given  by  the  headmaster  as  to  the  quali- 
fications of  the  child  leaving  school — No.  The  child 
must  remain  at  school  till  fourteen  years  of  age.  There 
are  exemptions  given  under  certain  circumstances  at  the 
discretion  of  the  School  Board,  subject,  of  course,  to  the 
oversight  of  the  department.  These  exemption  certificates 
are  the  only  means  by  which  they  can  leave  school  before 
fourteen. 

63520.  What  is  the  leaving  certificate  in  a  Scottish 
school  1 — The  leaving  certificates  are  in  the  higher  grade 
schools.  There  is  a  merit  certificate  given  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  which  allows  a  child  to  pass  into  a  supplementary 
class,  but  formerly,  before  this  supplementary  class  was 
added,  the  child  got  half-time  exemption  on  the  passing  of 
the  third  standard  or  a  full-time  exemption  on  the  passing 
of  the  fifth  standard.  The  educational  standard  has  now 
been  abolished  and  the  age  standard  has  been  put  in  its 
place.  A  child  may  leave  at  fourteen  and  yet  be  at  a  very 
low  educational  standard.  It  depends  on  the  progress  and 
on  the  regularity  of  attendance. 

63521.  Have  you  had  difficulty  in  getting  managers  of  a 
good  type  in  Dundee  ? — We  do  not  have  managers  as  you 
have  in  England.  We  School  Board  members  are  our  own 
managers.  I  understand  that  in  England  the  School 
Boards  delegate  work  to  managers.  "We  do  not  do  that  in 
Scotland.  In  Edinburgh  there  are  a  number  of  lady 
visitors  attached  to  each  school.  We  had  some  difficulty  in 
persuading  the  Board  to  allow  visitors  to  be  appointed  to 
the  poor  schools.  It  was  said  it  was  an  interference  with 
the  teacher,  and  that  the  teacher  would  object.  Instead  of 
that  the  headmasters  are  most  kindly  in  their  references  to 
these  lady  visitors.  I  have  a  report  from  one  of  them, 
saying  how  grateful  he  is  to  these  ladies  for  the  work  they 
have  done  in  the  way  of  securing  greater  regularity  and 
cleanliness  and  forming  this  connection  between  the  home 
and  the  school. 

63522.  I  suppose  the  appointment  of  voluntary  visitors 
by  the  School  Board  will  probably  extend  in  time  ? — Yes, 
they  are  supplied  by  the  Social  Union. 

63523.  But  they  are  officially  nominated  by  the  School 
Board  ?— Yes. 

63524.  {Chairman  to  Mrs  Martin.)  You  have  given  some 
very  sad  figures  as  regards  the  children  who  die.  How 
does  the  condition  of  the  children  who  live  in  Dundee 
compare  with  the  condition  of  the  children  in  other  towns  ? 
— Certainly  the  medical  report  submitted  by  the  Social 
Union  gave  a  very  sad  picture.  There  is  another  picture. 
I  instituted  a  children's  flower  show,  at  which  several 
thousands  of  children  from  all  the  schools  appeared,  and 
they  were  as  dainty,  as  well  dressed,  and  as  well  cared  for 
as  you  would  see  anywhere  ;  and  I  said  that  this  was  very 
interesting,  that  this  was  the  other  side  of  Dundee  life. 

{Miss  Walker.)  In  the  Social  Union  report  a  sample  of 
schools  was  taken — the  schools  were  selected  by  the 
M.O.H.— the  best  school  in  Dundee  as  well  as  the  Brown 
Street  school.  If  the  figures  in  the  Brown  Street  school 
had  been  taken  alone  they  would  have  been  very  much 
worse  than  the  present  totals.  They  compare  badly  with 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  I  may  say  that  I  personally 
undressed  about  a  thousand  of  the  little  girls  and  boys  for 
the  doctor,  and  I  know  the  condition  that  these  poorer 
children  were  in. 

63525.  {To  Miss  Walker.)  I  understand  the  general  result 
of  the  examination  was  that  they  did  not  compare  favourably 
•with  those  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  or  Aberdeen  ?— That 
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is  so  ;  but  Aberdeen  is  not  a  fair  comparison  because  they 
were  selected  children. 

{Mrs  Martin.)  It  is  very  difficult  to  put  one  town  against 
another.  You  have  different  investigators,  and  each  one 
looks  at  the  cases  in  a  different  way.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  Blackness  School  in  Dundee.  Many  of  the  children 
are  shown  as  being  very  low  physically.  Now,  when  you 
go  in  among  them  you  will  be  surprised.  The  children  Infant 
strike  you  as  coming  out  of  good  homes  and  as  being  well  mortality, 
cared  for.  Personally,  I  was  astonished  at  the  report.  I 
would  never  have  dreamt  that  the  children  were  considered 
to  be  so  physically  lacking,  looking  so  well  as  they  did.  If 
each  one  of  us  were  medically  inspected,  I  am  afraid  we 
would  all  get  a  fright. 

63526.  {To  Miss  Walker.)  I  wanted  to  find  out  whether 
the  conditions  which  tended  to  this  great  infantile 
mortality  also  affected  the  health  later  on  ? — Yes,  they  do. 
We  have  two  restaurants  for  children,  and  I  have  seen  the 
children  in  these  day  after  day.  Of  course,  I  agree  that 
we  see  a  good  many  well-cared-for  children,  but  some 
of  them  are  in  a  very  lamentable  condition.  They  have 
been  so  starved  that  they  have  lost  all  taste  for  good  food, 
and  it  will  be  a  wtek  or  two  before  they  can  eat  the  food 
that  we  provide  for  them,  and  then  the  improvement  is 
very  marked.  This  is  not  a  free  restaurant,  but  destitute 
children  are  often  sent  to  it  and  paid  for  charitably. 

{Mrs  Martin.)  But,  in  regard  to  that,  I  feel  myself  very 
strongly  that  more  j^hysical  evil  is  done  to  those  children 
in  tlie  homes  in  which  they  live  by  the  lack  of  cleanliness 
and  by  the  lack  of  supply  of  fresh  air  than  is  done  by 
insufficient  feeding.  The  door,  the  windows,  the  chimneys 
all  are  shut  up,  and  you  poison  these  children,  even 
although  you  give  them  the  very  best  food.  Another 
thing  is  that  a  number  of  the  children  in  the  poor  homes 
do  not  get  a  sufficient  amount  of  sleep.  I  may  say  that 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act,  in  regard  to  the 
occupation  of  children  on  the  streets,  is  not  enforced  in 
Dundee,  and  you  see  little  children  of  seven,  eight  and  nine 
on  the  streets  till  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  even  after  that. 
The  amount  of  excitement  that  these  children  are  subject 
to  prevents  the  brain  being  at  rest  at  any  time,  and  then 
when  they  are  in  bed,  they  are  in  a  poisoned  atmosphere. 
The  feeding  is  only  one  part  of  the  question. 

63527.  {Mr  Nunn  to  Mrs  Martin.)  You  gave  us  the  Social  condi- 
figures  of  wife-beating,  drunkenness,  and  cruelty  to  children  tions  in 

in  Dundee,  and  I  understood  you  to  say  that  they  compared  Dundee, 
very  unfavourably  with  the  figures  of  all  the  other  towns 
in  Scotland  ? — In  giving  these  figures,  I  was  simply  quoting 
from  Captain  Dewar's  report  of  this  year. 

63528.  You  rely  on  these  figures  1 — He  is  our  chief 
constable,  and  this  is  his  annual  rej^ort  to  the  town 
council. 

63529.  These  are  things  which,  I  suppose,  we  all  admit 
tend  to  break  up  the  home  and  break  up  the  family,  and  to 
lead  to  dependence  of  individuals  on  other  sources,  and 
therefore  to  pauperism  ? — Yes. 

63530.  And  yet  you  told  us  that  the  pauperism  of 
Dundee  compared  favourably  with  that  of  other  cities 
in  Scotland  ? — Yes. 

63531.  I  asked  what  was  your  inference  from  that.  I 
am  not  clear  as  to  what  your  answer  was  ? — The  conditions 
do  not  lead  to  so  much  pauperism  as  you  would  expect, 
because  the  family  income  can  be  so  easily  got.  You  will 
find  that  a  woman  and  child  can  get  work  much  more 
easily  in  Dundee  than  in  Edinburgh.  I  think  there  is 
greater  poverty  in  Edinburgh  than  in  Dundee,  because 
there  is  always  plenty  of  work  for  the  women  and  the 
children  in  Dundee,  though  not  for  the  men. 

63532.  In  Dundee  the  women  and  children  have  an 
opportunity  of  bearing  that  burden  ?— Yes. 

63533.  {Mrs  Bosanquet  to  Mrs  Martin.)  What  would  be 
the  attitude  of  the  employers  if  any  strenuous  attempt 
were  made  to  restrict  the  employment  of  married  women  1 
— I  could  not  say. 

63534.  Would  you  anticipate  much  opposition  ? — I  think 
there  would  be  more  opposition  from  the  married  women 
themselves,  because  it  would  be  very  hard  upon  them  at 
first.    The  transition  period  would  be  a  hard  one. 

63535.  If  the  employers  chose,  they  could  stop  it  at 
once? — Yes,  but  they  need  all  the  labour  they  can  get. 
The  outcry  is  that  they  have  not  enough  sometimes. 

63536.  Has  any  attempt  ever  been  made  to  introduce 
men  labour  in  place  of  the  women  ? — Miss  Walker  speaks 
with  authority  of  Baxter's  Mill,  and  I  know  that  in 
Arbroath  there  is  a  great  deal  of  male  labour  in  weaving, 
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but  there  they  make  a  heavier  cloth,  from  flax,  and  men 
are  better  fitted  for  that  work  than  women. 

63537.  Are  there  many  half-timers  in  Dundee? — This 
1901  Act  is  getting  rid  of  the  half-time  system.  The 
granting  of  exemption  certificates  is  by  the  School  Board, 

17  June  1907.  and  the  number  of  half-timers,  therefore,  depends  on  the 
School  Board  and  on  the  stringency  or  slackness  with 
which  they  administer  the  Act. 

63538.  Is  it  known  how  many  there  are  working  in  the 
mills  just  now  ? — Yes,  we  have  statistics  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  exemptions  that  we  grant.  They  have  certainly 
declined  very  much.  In  1905  there  were  396  half-timers' 
exemptions  granted  and  1077  refused.  In  1905-06  we  had 
338  half-timers  granted  and  811  refused.  I  may  say  that 
the  number  of  exemptions  granted  by  the  Dundee  School 
Board  was  so  great  that  the  Education  Department 
objected,  and  threatened  to  withdraw  the  grant  unless  the 
administration  was  much  more  vigorously  insisted  on. 
With  greater  stringency  on  the  part  of  the  Board,  there  are 
now  fewer  applications.  Even  yet,  many  of  the  applica- 
tions are  made  by  parents  in  receipt  of  good  incomes. 

63539.  I  thought  your  figures  showed  an  increase  in  the 
numbers  granted  ? — At  the  end  of  1905  there  were  396 
half-timers  granted,  and  in  1905-06  there  were  338.  Then 
we  also  grant  full-time  exemptions.  In  1905-06  we  granted 
236  full-timers,  338  half-timers,  and  811  applications  were 
refused.  The  total  number  of  applications  was  1,385  ;  the 
year  before  that  the  total  was  1,854,  the  year  before  that 
the  total  was  2,571,  and  the  year  before  that  the  total  was 
2,064.    So  you  see  that  the  number  is  now  declining. 

63540.  You  told  us  about  the  changes  you  would  like  to 
see  in  the  education  of  tlie  girls.  Are  you  satisfied  with 
the  education  of  the  boys? — The  system  is  well  laid  by  the 
School  Board  and  continued  by  the  Technical  Institute. 
The  supplementary  class  in  school  has  a  view  to  the  future 
industrial  life.  The  boys  receive  a  hand  and  eye  training, 
which  develops  the  aptitudes  and  also  the  reasoning 
powers. 

63541.  Would  you  like  to  have  power  to  make  their 
education  compulsory  to  a  greater  age  as  half-timers,  or  to 
attend  evening  classes  ?— Under  the  present  system  we  can 
grant  full-time  exemption  with  attendance  at  the  evening 
school.  I  may  say  with  regard  to  that  that  medical  men 
and  others  interested  think  that  the  day  is  too  long  for 
children  under  fourteen — we  have  only  control  of  them 
till  they  are  fourteen.  These  gentlemen  think  that  the 
full-time  as  a  message  boy,  or  as  a  worker  in  the  mill,  in 
combination  with  two  hours  at  the  evening  school,  is  too 
long  for  the  physical  condition  of  the  boys  or  girls. 

63542.  I  thought  you  might  like  control  of  them  past 
the  age  of  fourteen? — The  new  Bill  which  was  introduced 
would  give  us  powers  in  certain  cases  to  continue  the 
children  in  the  evening  schools  after  the  age  of  fourteen. 

63543.  Do  you  approve  of  that  ? — Yes. 

63544.  (Mrs  Webb  to  Miss  JVallcer.)  I  gather  you  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  amount  of  medical  attendance  of  the 
poor  ? — No,  I  am  not.  We  have  met  many  cases  during  this 
winter,  where  the  husband  was  a  casual  labourer  or  an  outside 
labourer,  and  his  wife  or  children  were  very  ill,  and  if  we 
had  not  happened  to  come  across  them  they  would  have 
got  no  assistance.  The  Poor  Law  does  not  give  assistance 
to  the  wives  and  children  of  able-bodied  men,  and  although 
the  infirmary  has  a  system  of  lines,  it  is  only  the  workers 
in  the  mills  and  factories  that  can  obtain  them  easily. 

63545.  The  casual  labourer's  wife  and  child  cannot 
obtain  them  ? — No,  not  readily. 

63546.  There  is  no  domiciliary  medical  treatment? — 
No,  not  without  lines. 

63547.  Is  there  no  system  of  dispensary  doctors  going  to 
the  homes? — No,  tlie  out-patient  department  of  the 
Infirmary  the  patients  must  attend. 

63548.  Apart  from  the  Poor  Law,  there  is  no  domi- 
ciliary medical  treatment  or  inspection? — No. 

63549.  Do  you  attribute  the  amount  of  infantile  mor- 
tality largely  to  this  lack  of  medical  assistance? — I  attri- 
bute it  most  of  all  to  depriving  the  children  of  the  care  of 
the  mothers. 

63550.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  considerable  amount 
of  it  which  is  due  to  lack  of  medical  advice  at  the  time  of 
the  birth  ? — No,  not  so  much,  because  we  have  a  very  well- 
developed  maternity  out-patient  system,  and  1  think  the 
mothers  are  looked  after  very  well  by  the  maternity 
nurses  and  doctors. 

63561.  Do  the  wives  of  the  casual  labourers  get  that 
asBifitance  ? — Yes. 
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63552.  It  it  absolutely  free  ? — Yes.  Insufficient 

63553.  Without  any  recommendation  ?— Yes  ;  it  is  done  jj^edical  aid 
by  the  woman  reporting  herself  at  the  Maternity  Hospital,  P°°'"* 
and  she  can  get  attendance  in  her  own  home. 

63554.  What  proportion  of  the  women  do  get  that 
attendance? — I  could  not  tell  you.  It  has  been  growing 
extremely  rapidly.  I  think  there  were  one  thousand  cases 
last  year. 

63555.  You  think  it  would  cover  the  whole  ground  ? — 
I  think  there  are  a  great  many  still  who  are  not  attended, 
but  this  work  is  growing  more  and  more,  and  people  are 
appreciating  the  benefit. 

63556.  Are  the  ill-health  and  disablement  of  these 
children  due  to  a  lack  of  medical  inspection  ? — Of  course, 
medical  inspection  would  help  very  much. 

63557.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  handing  over  the 
medical  relief  of  the  poor  to  the  public  healtli  authority? — 
I  think  that  something  should  be  done  to  systematise 
medical  relief ;  the  public  health  authority  seems  the 
natural  body  to  do  it. 

63558.  {Chairman.)  Is  the  work  of  that  maternity  asso- 
ciation done  voluntarily  ? — Yes,  it  is  from  the  Dundee 
Royal  Infirmary. 

63559.  It  is  supported  by  voluntary  aid  ? — Yes. 

63560.  They  give  attendance  to  any  woman  who  may 
apply  ?— Yes. 

63561.  {Mrs  JVebb  to  Mrs  Martin.)  I  gather  you  think 
that  the  infantile  mortality  and  diseases  of  the  children 
are  due  to  bad  halnts  of  the  mothers? — I  would  not  say 
bad  habits.  I  think  it  is  rather  a  lack  of  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  women  as  to  the  care  of  their  children,  and 
also  the  bad  housing  conditions. 

63562.  Do  you  think  if  you  had  systematic  health 
visiting  and  health  inspection  you  could  bring  home  to 
the  mothers  the  obligation  to  keep  their  children  well  ? — 
Yes.    I  think  it  would  be  most  valuable. 

63563.  Do  you  think  that  would  increase  the  feeling  of 
responsibility  ? — Yes.  The  health  visitors  report  in  some 
cases  that  there  is  a  little  betterment. 

63564.  If  you  go  in  for  systematic  health  visiting  and 
medical  attendance,  when  required,  do  you  think  you  could 
bring  home  to  the  mothers  a  sense  of  their  responsibility 
for  their  children  ?— Yes,  I  think  so.  I  think  the  personal 
visitation  would  be  very  beneficial. 

63565.  And  it  would  improve  their  personal  character  1 
—Yes. 

63566.  {To  Miss  Walker.)  I  notice  you  have  some 
children  in  the  poorhouse.  Do  you  approve  of  that? — 
No,  I  am  very  much  against  it. 

63567.  {To  Mrs  Martin.)  Are  you  against  it  too?— I 
liave  no  knowledge  of  it,  but  I  must  say  that  I  don't 
approve  of  barracks. 

63568.  {To  Miss  Walker.)  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  hand  the  children  over  to  the 
educational  authority  to  keep  them  out  of  the  poorhouse  1 
— My  great  desire  is  to  get  them  out  of  the  poorhouse,  and 
get  them  put  under  some  other  care,  but  I  have  not  formu- 
lated any  scheme. 

63569.  Would  you  like  the  educational  authority  to  deal 
with  the  children  of  destitute  persons  rather  than  the 
Poor  Law? — You  mean  to  have  homes? 

63570.  Either  to  board  them  out  or  to  be  responsible  for 
them  instead  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — It  would  be  a  great  im- 
provement in  some  ways. 

{Mrs  Martin.)  1  don't  understand  how  it  would  be  an 
improvement,  as  you  are  just  sending  them  from  one  body 
to  another.  The  idea  was  to  get  them  out  of  the  poorhouse, 
but  as  to  the  authority  looking  after  the  children,  I  would 
object  to  their  being  taken  from  the  Poor  Law  and  being 
put  on  the  educational  authority.  The  School  Board  is  an 
educational  body  solely. 

63571.  The  argument  is  that  so  long  as  children  are 
left  under  the  Poor  Law  authority  some  of  them  will 
remain  in  the  poorhouse,  while  if  they  were  under  the 
educational  autliority  none  would  be  in  the  poorhouse  ? — 
But  you  have  just  to  siiy  that  they  are  not  to  be  in  the 
poorhouse,  and  they  will  be  taken  out. 

63572.  We  have  said  that  for  a  long  time? — It  has  just 
to  be  said,  and  compulsorily  done. 

63573.  {To  Miss  Walker.)  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  Question  of 
make  as  regards  dealing  with  the  able-bodied?    I  gather  relief  to  ;ibl<» 
you  are  not  content  with  the  Scottish  system  of  pretending  bodied. 
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Juestiou  of  to  ignore  the  able-bodied  ?— From  what  I  have  been  told  I 
elief  to  able-  am  not  prepared  to  suggest  that  the  Poor  Law  should  be 
odied,  extended  to  give  relief  to  able-bodied  men.     We  have 

always  refrained  from  that  in  Scotland.  It  seems  to  me 
that  one  aim  at  present  would  be  to  distinguish  more  than 
is  done  between  the  cases  that  need  reformative  treatment 
and  the  cases  that  only  need  relief.  To  put  the  relief  of 
able-bodied  men  under  the  Poor  Law  would  be  a  pity. 

63574.  The  Poor  Law  is  connected  with  mere  relief,  and 
not  with  curative  treatment  1 — Yes.  I  think  if  we  could 
separate  the  curative  treatment — it  does  not  matter  what  the 
name  is  

63575.  You  wish  a  separate  authority  to  deal  with  the 
able-bodied  in  so  far  as  curative  treatment  may  be  applied  ? 
— Yes,  or  make  the  Poor  Law  ]3urely  reformative — put  the 
able-bodied  people  that  need  curative  treatment  in  one 
place  and  take  the  old  people  to  another. 

63576.  You  would  rather  like  to  divide  up  the  Poor  Law 
between  different  authorities  1 — Yes. 

63577.  You  would  wish  an  authority  of  the  nature  of  the 
distress  committee  ? — Or  hand  over  to  the  Poor  Law  those 
that  require  curative  treatment,  and  let  the  distress  com- 
mittee deal  with  the  temporary  cases. 

.dministra-  63578.  (Mr  Bentham  to  Miss  TValker.)  In  paragraph  7 
on  of  you  say  that  the  most  important  of  thc-se  funds  are  in  the 

iarities,  hands  of  the  town  councillors,  and  administered  entirely  at 
their  discietion.  That  refers  to  some  funds  that  are  at  the 
disposal  of  the  town  council  ? — Yes. 

63579.  Have  you  any  particulars  of  these  funds  ? — Yes,  I 
have  given  these  funds  in  Appendix  CLXXVL,  table  2. 
We  call  them  mortifications.  The  larger  ones  are  in  the 
.hands  of  the  town  council ;  the  smaller  ones  are  in  the 
hands  of  trustees. 

63580.  Do  you  know  how  the  ap2:)licants  for  these  funds 
are  dealt  with  1  Is  there  a  committee  of  the  town  council 
to  act  as  trustees  ? — I  have  never  heard  of  that.  I  have 
only  heard  that  so  many  every  year  are  in  the  disposal  of 
each  councillor.    That  is  what  has  been  told  to  me. 

63581.  Do  you  know  the  annual  amount  in  gross  at  the 
disposal  of  the  town  council? — The  two  largest  amount  to 
about  £2,000,  and  they  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
town  council. 

Juestion  of  63582.  In  paragraph  16  you  refer  to  medical  relief  being 
ledical  relief  withheld  from  the  wife  and  family  of  a  labourer  who  may 
0  dependants  able-bodied.  Do  you  find  that  there  is  much  hardship 
If  able-bodied,  occurring  from  that  rule  ? — Yes,  I  have  found  a  great  deal 
of  hardship  and  suft'ering. 

63583.  Would  you  suggest  that  there  should  be  an  altera- 
tion made  in  the  law  to  admit  of  medical  relief  being  given 
to  women  and  children  irrespective  of  the  husband's  physi- 
cal condition? — Yes.  The  point  1  cannot  understand  is 
why  our  voluntary  infirmary  should  give  its  free  lines  to 
those  labourers  who  are  in  the  works  and  should  not  have 
any  system  for  giving  them  to  the  casual  labourer.  I  would 
prefer  some  system  whereby  our  casual  and  outside  labourers 
Could  have  the  same  advantage  as  the  labourers  in  the  mills. 

63584.  (Mr  Booth.)  Do  the  regularly  employed  people 
subscribe  out  of  their  wages  ? — Yes,  a  penny  a  month. 

63585.  That  is  the  reason,  no  doubt  ? — Yes,  but  it  is  not 
in  any  way  a  provident  provision. 

63586.  {Mr  Bentham.)  Is  it  a  charity  ?— Yes. 

63587.  (Mr  Booth.)  Don't  they  pay  a  penny  a  week  ?— I 
don't  think  so.  I  think  it  is  a  penny  a  month.  I  know 
doctors  have  said  to  me  that  it  is  such  a  very  small  sum 
that  it  could  not  be  called  a  provident  provision,  Some 
workers  object  to  the  subscriber's  line,  because  it  states  that 
the  lines  are  given  because  they  cannot  afford  to  pay,  and 
they  say,  "  If  we  subscribe,  then  we  have  a  right  and  it  is 
no  charity."  I  said  that  to  one  of  the  doctors,  and  he  said 
that  their  contribution  was  not  sufficient  to  pay. 

63588.  (Mr  Beritham.)  Their  contribution  gives  them  a 
right  to  be  treated  ? — They  think  so,  and  that  should  not 
be  called  a  charity. 

63589.  Because  these  people  have  a  right  by  payment  of 
a  small  fee,  do  you  suggest  that  the  Parish  Council  should 
grant  free  medical  relief  to  these  people  ? — I  would  rather 
see  some  means  by  which  the  masons'  labourers  and  others 
could  have  an  equal  access  to  the  infirmary. 

63590.  {Chairman.)  I  understand  this  contribution  is 
compulsory  ? — Virtually.  It  is  so  small  that  it  should  be 
abolished  or  increased.  It  makes  a  very  unfair  dis- 
tinction between  the  labourer  in  the  mill  and  the  casual 
labourer. 
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63591.  Your  point  is  this — if  there  is  to  be  equal  treat- 
ment there  must  be  equal  contribution,  and  therefore  the 
casual  labourer  ought  also  to  contribute  ? — Yes,  and  the 
outdoor  labourer.  It  would  be  fair  if  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  contributing,  but  I  would  be  sorry  to  see  him  put 
on  parish  relief. 

63592.  {Mr  Bentham.)  In  answer  to  a  question,  I  gathered 
that  you  were  in  favour  of  free  medical  relief  fronv  the 
parish  being  given  to  all  people  who  might  apply  and  who 
were  too  poor  to  pay  for  a  medical  man  ? — I  am  very  much 
in  favour  of  an  entire  revisal  of  the  medical  charities. 

63593.  I  don't  mean  medical  charities,  I  mean  medical 
relief  under  the  Poor  Law  or  other  public  authority,  relief 
paid  for  by  the  rates  ? — I  think  there  should  be  some  ex- 
tension whereby  an  able-bodied  labouring  man  could  get 
medical  relief  for  his  wife  and  children  if  conditions  are  to 
remairi  as  at  present. 

63594.  {Chairman.)  Gratuitously? — If  he  is  unable  to 
pay  for  it. 

63595.  He  gets  it  now  gratuitously,  if  he  is  unable  to  pay 
for  it,  but  he  becomes  a  pauper.  You  would  give  it  to  him 
gratuitously  without  jjauperising  him  ? — 

63596.  {Mr  Gardiner.)  What  you  want  is  the  English 
system,  that  anyone  can  get  medical  relief  if  he  is  destitute  ? 
—Yes. 

63597.  {Chairman.)  But  they  become  pauiDers?— Do  you 
take  away  the  right  to  vote  1 

63598.  {Mr  Bentham.)  They  are  put  off  the  roll  ?— Yes, 
is  that  so  ? 

63599.  In  England  when  medical  relief  is  given,  and  no 
other  relief,  they  are  not  taken  off  the  roll.  Would  you 
advocate  that  in  Scotland  ? — Yes. 

63600.  Would  you  say  that  medical  relief  should  be  Transference 
maintained  under  the  Poor  Law,  or  would  you  hand  it  over  of  medical 
to  the  sanitary  authorities  ? — If  there  was  any  reconstruc-  relief  to 
tion  of  the  Poor  Law  I  would  rather  it  was  reconstructed  sanitary^ 
under  the  medical  officer  of  health  than  under  the  Poor  authorities. 
Law. 

63601.  Would  the  object  of  that  be  to  give  more  free 
access  to  the  medical  relief  ? — And  also  bring  the  whole 
thing  under  one  authority.  A  phthisis  dispensary  under 
the  town  has  just  been  opened. 

63602.  You  would  like  to  see  all  medical  treatment,  not 
only  treatment,  but  preventive  measures  in  the  interest 
of  public  health,  come  under  the  one  body  ? — Yes. 

63603.  In  that  case  would  you  have  any  system  of  pay- 
ment for  those  who  were  able  to  pay  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

63604.  That  woidd  mean  that  all  the  machinery  would 
have  to  be  set  up  under  this  public  health  authority  for 
getting  at  the  circumstances  of  the  j^eople  and  ascertaining 
what  tliey  were  able  to  pay.  That  would  be  rather  dupli- 
cating the  machinery,  would  it  not  ?— But  if,  in  the  recon- 
structed scheme,  the  public  health  and  the  Poor  Law  were 
united  in  one  central  body,  then  all  the  facts  which  at 
present  are  only  known  to  the  Poor  Law  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  this  central  body. 

63605.  So  you  would  abolish  Parish  Councils,  and  put 
the  work  all  under  the  town  council,  and  have  the  various 
duties  carried  out  by  committees  of  the  town  council  ? — 
Yes.  As  it  is,  we  have  great  difficulty  in  getting  thought- 
ful people  to  go  on  to  the  Parish  Council.  I  think  there 
should  be  one  local  body,  and  the  work  should  be  done 
by  departments,  every  department  being  in  inter-com- 
munication with  the  other. 

63606.  {To  Mrs  Martin.)  Do  you  approve  of  that  ? — I  am  Extent  to 
not  following  you  very  easily,  because  I  never  thought  which  medical 
there  was  any  difficulty  in  getting  medical  relief.   We  have  aid  is 
excellent  hospitals,  and  I  understood  that  there  was  not  the  accessible, 
slightest  difficulty  in  any  person  getting  admittance  there. 

63607.  Really  any  working  man  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  getting  treatment  for  a  sick  child  or  for  his  wife,  although 
he  might  be  considered  able-bodied,  but  not  in  a  position  to 
pay  for  it  ? — Yes.  I  think  many  peojjle  abuse  these  hos- 
pitals and  go  there  although  they  are  quite  able  to  pay.  I 
don't  think  that  this  is  a  difficulty  with  us  at  all. 

{Miss  Walker.)  I  agree  with  Mrs  Martin  that  there  are 
probably  cases  in  the  Infirmary  that  could  pay,  but  I  know 
there  are  others  that  were  at  death's  door  for  want  of 
medical  relief  and  that  lines  were  difficult  to  obtain. 

63608.  {To  Miss  Walker.)  And  were  those  cases  that 
would  have  been  refused  by  the  Parish  Council  ? — Yes ; 
the  husbands  in  these  cases  were  able-bodied. 

{Mrs  Martin.)  Then  we  have  a  large  army  of  nurses 
going  round  the  town.  They  perform  a  great  deal  of  work. 
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Besides,  we  have  many  doctors  who  charge  very  low  fees  to 
the  poor — Is.  a  visit. 

63609.  {To  Mrs  Martin.)  In  your  opinion,  then,  there  is 
practically  no  hardship? — I  should  have  thought  so,  but 
perhaps  my  experience  does  not  justify  me  in  saying  much 

.  about  it.     I  certainly  did  not  know  that  that  was  a 
difficulty. 

63610.  {To  Miss  Walker.)  In  regard  to  children,  I  under- 
stood you  to  say,  in  answer  to  a  question  this  morning, 
that  you  were  in  favour  of  lianding  over  the  treatment  of 
all  children  to  the  medical  authority — that  means  main- 
tenance, medical  treatment,  and  education  ;  that  wherever 
a  child  conies  in  need  of  State  assistance  it  would  be  dealt 
with  under  the  medical  authority  ? — I  think  that  is  broader 
than  what  I  meant.  My  great  wish  is  to  get  these  children 
out  of  the  poorhouse.  In  a  great  measure  we  board  the 
children  out,  but  nothing  distresses  me  more  than  to  see 
so  many  children  in  the  poorhouse  when  I  go  there.  I 
wish  that  all  these  children  could  be  taken  out  of  that 
atmosphere. 

63611.  It  is  the  fact  that  that  can  be  done  now  without 
any  difficulty.  It  needs  no  change  in  the  law? — {Mrs 
Martin.)  That  is  so  ;  and  the  children  in  the  poorhouse  at 
present  are  attending  our  public  schools. 

63612.  {To  Miss  Walker.)  I  understand  the  Parish 
Council  have  power  to  set  up  a  receiving  house,  where  all 
the  children  could  be  received  instead  of  being  sent  to  the 
poorhouse,  and  therefore  no  child  over  the  age  of  three  need 
ever  enter  a  poorhouse  at  all  ? — But  they  are  still  there.  It 
is  terrible. 

63613.  {Chairman.)  I  understand  you  to  criticise,  in  our 
present  system  of  medical  relief,  first,  the  fact  that  an 
artisan  who  is  in  receipt  of  good  wages  can  obtain  admission 
to  a  hospital  which  a  man  working  in  the  same  establish- 
ment, but  at  much  lower  wages,  cannot  obtain  1  —  That 
might  happen.  What  I  complain  of  is  that  the  admission 
is  by  the  subscriber's  line,  not  by  distress. 

63614.  And  that  the  poorest  class,  for  whom  the  hospital 
originally  was  intended,  are  sometimes  excluded  by  persons 
■who  are  somewhat  better  off  ? — Yes,  because  of  their 
inability  lo  obtain  the  lines. 

63615.  {Mr  Booth.)  But  can  they  not  go  to  the  Poor 
Law  hospital?  —  Not  the  families  of  able-bodied  men. 
If  the  man  was  ill  himself  he  could  go  there,  but  not 
liis  family.  I  represented  the  matter  to  the  Poor  Law 
Inspector,  who  said  that  in  an  urgent  case,  if  the  man  in- 
sisted, the  doctor  would  visit  the  wife  and  children  ;  but 
then  that  is  only  under  pressure,  and  it  is  not  the  usual 
practice 

{Mrs  Martin?)  Then,  of  course,  all  these  friendly  societies 
supply  medical  relief. 

Feeding  of  63616.  {Professor  Smart  to  Mrs  Martin.)  You  say  that  in 
school  the  Brown  Street  school  the  teachers  take  something  to  do 

children.         with  the  feeding  of  the  children  ?— Yes. 

63617.  Is  there  any  complaint  from  the  teachers  about 
that  ? — No.  Tiie  headmasters  are  exceedingly  sym- 
pathetic, and  they  say  that  the  education  question  there  is 
more  a  social  question,  and  they  feel  that  this  is  very 
helpful  to  the  children,  both  as  regards  their  attendance 
and  as  regards  l)uilding  up  a  better  physique.  In  con- 
nection with  the  feeding,  there  is  this  otiier  difficulty,  that 
the  hours  of  the  working  parents  being  different  from  those 
of  the  children  at  meal  times,  the  children  were  locked  out 
of  their  homes  during  the  school  meal  hours,  and  so  they 
had  no  pi'oper  dinner.  It  was  thought  that  the  making 
of  soup  in  the  school  would  get  over  this  difficulty.  I  mav 
state  tluir,  though  the  children  in  these  five  schools  were 
getting  food,  all  but  the  very  poor  contributed  towards  it 
Id.,  l^d.,  and  2d.  a  week,  and  many  of  the  children  who 
are  taking  the  food  there  are  not  really  destitute  children. 

63618.  Do  I  understand  that  a  parent,  on  showing  cause 
of  poverty  alone,  can  get  the  child  taken  from  the  sch(Jol 
at  thirteen  years  of  age  ?— They  mu.st  show  the  educational 
standard  that  is  required  by  the  Boaid.  "We  ask  for  an 
educational  standarrl  and  a  certain  number  of  attendances. 
They  must  have  been  fairly  regular  in  attendance,  and 
80  we  have  a  sort  of  hold  upon  the  jiarents  making  them 
feel  that  it  is  to  their  own  interest  to  have  their  children 
attending  the  school  fairly  regularly. 

63619.  You  demand  that  educational  standard? — Yes; 
but  if  the  circumstances  are  very  di.'^tressing  they  are 
let  off.  ^  °  ^ 

63620.  Is  it  the  same  in  the  case  of  half-timers  ? — They 
often  get  off  more  easily. 

G3621.  At  what  age  ?— They  can  get  off  at  twelve. 


63622.  But  not  before  that  ?— No. 

63623.  Do  you  still  have  the  same  educational  require-  Esemption 
ment  there  ? — Yes,  they  must  show  a  certain  fitness  in  certificates 
accordance  with  the  rule  the  School  Board  has  set  for  of  school 
itself  in  dealing  with  exemption  claims.  children. 

63624.  And  the  poverty  must  be  sufficient  ? — Yes  ;  the 
half-timer  continues  at  school  alternate  days  while  working, 
and  so  we  let  him  off  with  what  is  equivalent  to  the  third 
standard. 

63625.  Do  you  C(mfirm  what  Miss  Walker  says,  that 
these  boys  and  girls  taken  on  at  high  wages  are  generally 
turned  off  at  seventeen  or  nineteen? — The  boys  are,  but 
not  the  girls. 

63626.  The  girls  become  spinners  and  weavers  ? — Yes. 

63627.  There  is  no  occupation  for  boys  above  that  age  ? — 
There  is  occupation  for  a  limited  number. 

63628.  Can  you  tell  me  if  there  is  anything  in  jute 
manufacturing  of  late  years  that  has  introduced  this 
demand  for  juvenile  labour  ?  Is  it  a  new  thing  ? — No.  It 
begins  with  the  nece.ssity  for  changing  the  bobbins  by  hand 
on  the  spinning  frame.  It  is,  of  course,  also  the  case  that 
spinners  are  better  taught  young  when  the  fingers  are  more 
nimble,  and  they  become  expert  more  easily  and  more 
quickly  than  at  an  older  age.  These  arguments  have  been 
used  at  every  period  of  the  school  age.  When  the  half- 
timers  left  school  at  nine,  ten,  and  eleven,  the  outcry  was 
raised  each  time. 

63629.  Surely  this  large  proportion  of  boys  to  adult 
workers  is  comparatively  new  in  the  jute  manufacturing  ? 
— No.  I  think  not.  I  suppose  that  the  boy  and  girl  can 
do  all  that  is  wanted. 

63630.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  raising  the  age  at 
which  children  would  be  able  to  work  at  full  time  ? — It 
would  be  a  very  great  hardship.  There  were  great  com- 
plaints about  raising  the  age  to  fourteen,  and  in  many 
cases,  no  doubt,  it  is  hard  on  the  parents  when  the  family 
are  young.  I  thought  the  compulsory  attendance  at 
evening  schools  might  be  the  first  step.  A  child  might 
secure  exemption  on  condition  that  it  remained  at  the 
evening  school  till  it  was  sixteen. 

63631.  (Mr  Booth.)  With  half-time  or  whole-time  work  ? 
— Whole-time  work. 

63632.  Can  they  go  to  evening  classes  if  they  are 
employed  at  full-time  work  ? — They  are  doing  that  just 
now.  We  have  young  people  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  in  our 
evening  schools. 

63633.  {Professor  Smart.)  If  married  women  were  for-  Employmen 
bidden  to  work  in  factories,  who  would  take  their  place  ? —  of  married 
Young  girls  would  have  to  come  in  and  take  their  place,  women  in 
We  have  workers  coming  from  all  over  the  country,  just  factories, 
because  there  is  the  work  for  the  girls. 

63634.  Is  that  all  ?  I  thought  you  had  an  idea  that 
some  of  the  work  would  be  done  by  men  ? — The  heavier 
work  could  be  done  by  men.  I  know  that  in 
Arbroath  there  are  a  greater  number  of  men  working  than 
in  Dundee,  and  there  are  no  married  women  working 
there.  I  understand  it  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that 
married  women  are  working  in  Arbroath. 

63635.  But  that  is  not  jute  ? — It  is  mostly  flax. 

63636.  What  support  would  the  trades'  union  give  to  this 
movement  to  exclude  married  women  from  factories  ?—  You 
would  have  individual  members  against  it,  and  the  married 
women  themselves  would  be  against  it,  and  you  would  al.so 
have  a  part  of  public  opinion  against  it,  but  I  think  the 
best  members  of  the  trades'  union  would  be  in  favour 
of  it. 

63637.  If  you  have  the  employers  against  it,  the  women 
against  it,  the  trades'  union  against  it,  and  general  opinion 
against  it,  then  that  is  a  pretty  strong  body  of  opposition  ? 
— Yes,  it  would  be  a  very  big  change  in  the  life  m 
Dundee. 

63638.  Have  the  "  votes  for  women  "  party  said  anything 
about  ihis? — I  don't  know  that  they  are  a  very  large  boiiy 
in  Dundee. 

63639.  They  have  spoken  strongly  about  the  Factory 
Acts  ? — I  know  there  is  a  party  of  women  who  object  to 
any  protective  legislation  for  women  until  they  get  votes. 

63640.  {To  Mi.'ts  Walker.)  As  regards  the  juvenile  Juvenile 
labour,  is  it  done  indifferently  by  boys  and  girls,  or  are  labour  in 
there  some  kinds  of  work  done  by  girls  and  other  kinds  of  factories, 
work  done  by  boys?— Tiie  girls  do  chiefly  the  shifting  for 

the  s])inniug  frames,  the  boys  for  the  roving  frames,  and 
then  there  are  a  great  many  little  jobs  tliat  they  both  do. 
{Mrs  Martin.)  It  is  not  very  hard  work,  I  think. 
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Juvenile  fi3641.  {To  Mrs  Martin.)  Is  the  jute  work  an  unhealthy 

labour  in  trade  ? — There  is  a  good  deal  of  dust  and  fluff  about  it,  but 
factories.  the  factory  regulations  are  so  stringent  now  that  these  places 
are  less  injurious  to  health  than  many  offices  are. 

63642.  You  have  not  heard  any  comparison  made 
between  jute  and  linen? — I  have  heard  of  a  sort  of  jute 
sickness  that  they  are  subject  to,  a  slight  illness  when  they 
first  begin  to  work. 

63643.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  jute  operatives  are 
generally  the  lowest  class  of  textile  operatives  ? — Yes,  there 
is  less  skill  needed. 

63644.  Is  the  industry  a  very  irregular  one? — It  has 
been  very  prosperous  this  year. 

63645.  {To  Miss  Walker.)  But  in  former  times  was  it 
very  irregular  ? — A  great  many  looms  were  off. 

63646.  {To  Mrs  Martin.)  Can  you  tell  me  whether  in 
dull  times  they  go  on  short  time  generally,  or  do  they  pay 
off  workers,  and  keep  others  employed  on  full  time? — I 
think  they  pay  off. 

{Miss  Walker.)  It  varies  ;  in  some  works  they  give  Monday 
as  a  holiday,  and  in  other  places  they  pay  off. 

63647.  {To  Miss  Walker.)  In  the  case  of  workers  paid  off, 
the  hardship  is  very  great. 

{Mrs  Martin.)  The  year  before  last  was  rather  a  liad  year, 
I  think,  and  a  number  were  paid  off. 

63648.  {To  Mrs  Martin.)  I  see  neither  of  you  has  made 
any  reference  to  the  jam  industry  in  Dundee.  Is  that  not 
one  of  the  large  industries  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  better  class  of 
worker  there.  It  is  a  more  agreeable  occupation,  and  the 
hours  are  easier,  being  from  7.15  to  6.  The  conditions  are 
perhaps  more  favourable  than  those  of  the  jute. 

63649.  Are  the  wages  better?— They  run  from  5s.  to  18s. 
or  20s. 

63650.  It  is  on  a  higher  level  altogether,  both  as  regards 
conditions  and  wages  1 — Yes,  but  it  is  exhausting  work, 
and  it  is  dusty  in  the  starch  department,  where  the  sweets 
are  rolled  in  starch. 

Operations  of  63651.  {To  Miss  Walker.)  In  paragraph  16  you  speak  of 
night  shelters,  the  Curr  Night  Eefuge.    Do  you  know  anything  about 

that? — Yes,  it  affords  a  shelter  for  the  night  for  men  and 

women. 

63652.  Is  it  a  large  establishment? — Fairly  large.  I 
went  to  see  it  one  summer  night,  and  I  found  there  were 
about  thirty  persons  in  it. 

63653.  Have  you  heard  any  opinions  expressed  about  its 
effect  on  pauperism  ? — No.  I  believe  they  make  it  a  point 
not  to  take  the  same  person  for  a  month  afterwards. 

63654.  They  will  take  him  in  only  once  in  a  month  ? — 
Yes. 

63655.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  strong  opinions  ex- 
pressed regarding  it  by  Poor  Law  authorities  ? — Not  from 
our  Poor  Law  authorities. 

Relief  to  63656.  In  referring  to  your  paragraph  28,  I  understand 

widows  with  it  is  never  an  assumption  of  the  Poor  Law  authorities  in 
children,  Dundee  that  the  maintenance  they  give  is  adequate  ? — I 
think  that  is  a  great  mistake  in  our  Poor  Law.  I  think 
public  opinion  might  be  brought  to  bear  on  such  cases  as 
widows  with  young  families.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Parish 
Council  to  give  sufficient  aliment  to  enable  her  to  stay  at 
home. 

63657.  That  is  a  view  prevailing  in  a  good  many  places 
now  ? — I  was  not  aware, 

63658.  In  paragraph  47  you  speak  about  the  labour 
l>ureau.  Have  any  figures  been  given  as  regards  its  work  ? 
I  think  I  gave  the  figures  at  the  end  of  my  statement. 

63659.  Has  it  been  found  successful  ? — It  was  a  great 
help  in  Dundee. 

Unemploy-  63660.  In  getting  independent  occupation  ? — The  great 
ment  in  difficulty  in  Dundee  was  that  a  man  in  distress  would  say 

Dundee.  that  he  only  wanted  work,  and  we  had  absolutely  no  power 
of  showing  that  this  was  true,  that  he  was  not  really  only 
begging.  Now  this  committee  can  give  the  work,  and  we 
can  say  :  "  There  is  work  for  you  ;  you  can  go  and  apply 
for  it." 

63661.  You  have  been  able  to  find  work  for  them  ? — Yes  ; 
new  streets  and  improvements  of  that  kind. 

63662.  You  don't  go  to  private  employers? — No,  the 
labour  market  in  Dundee  is  overstocked.  At  the  doors  of 
the  mills  and  factories  there  are  crowds  of  men  every 
morning,  and  the  employers  can  take  their  pick.  I  am 
told  that  at  the  linoleum  factory  there  are  about  forty  men 
outside  the  doors  every  morning.  It  is  a  great  help  to  be 
able  to  say  to  a  man :  "  Put  your  name  down  at  the  bureau 


of  the  disti-ess  committee  ;  there  will  be  a  job  for  you 
there." 
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63663.  Referring  to  paragraph  48,  can  you  tell  me  what 
is  the  difference  between  a  mill  and  a  factory? — The 
mill  is  concerned  with  the  preparation  and  spinning  of 
jute.  It  is  mostly  time-work,  and  the  workers  are  paid  a  17  June  1907 
fixed  sum  by  the  week.  In  the  factory  the  weaving  and 
treatment  of  the  cloth  is  carried  on. 


Unemploy- 
ment in 
Dundee. 


63664.  It  is  a  spinning  mill  and  a  weaving  factory? — 
Yes  ;  as  a  rule  the  workers  in  the  mill  are  on  a  lower  social 
scale  than  in  the  factory.  The  wages  are  a  good  deal 
lower. 

63665.  {Mr  Booth  to  Mrs  Martin.)  You  spoke  of  the 
Dockers  Union  being  a  very  strong  union,  and  that  they 
excluded  outsiders  and  kept  their  numbers  down  ? — Yes, 
that  is  so. 

63666.  What  degree  of  monopoly  do  they  have  over  the 
work  ? — I  am  sorry  I  have  not  got  the  details.  I  got  the 
papers  sent  in  to  me  some  weeks  ago,  but  I  have  been 
abroad  and  I  have  forgotten  the  details.  It  was  repre- 
sented as  being  a  very  strong  union,  and  the  men  were 
strong  physically.  They  limited  their  number,  and  they 
had  the  right  of  going  on  board  and  emptying  the  ships. 

63667.  They  would  get  the  pick  of  the  work  ? — Yes. 

63668.  Beyond  their  numbers  is  there  a  large  body 
which  gets  less  employment  ? — Yes. 

63669.  And  perhaps  lower  wages  ? — Yes.  Miss  Walker 
spoke  about  the  linoleum  work.  Much  of  the  work  there, 
I  understand,  does  not  require  special  skill ;  so  that 
irregulars  are  engaged  not  only  in  the  docks,  but  in  the 
timber  trade,  and  so  on. 

63670.  There   is   interchange  of   work  amongst  the 
irregulars  ? — Yes. 

63671.  The  actual  unskilled  man  may  work  one  day  at 
the  docks  and  another  day  at  the  linoleum  works  ? — 
Possibly,  but  in  the  linoleum  work  I  believe  they  prefer 
men  from  the  country.  I  am  told  that  the  carters  in 
Dundee  are  generally  from  the  country.  Then  they  take 
country  men  in  the  brewery. 

63672.  The  shipbuilding  is  increasing  in  Dundee  ? — Yes, 
trade  is  very  prosperous  just  now,  and  they  make  large 
wages. 

63673.  Do  the  men  come  from  other  shipbuilding  ports 
to  fill  the  needs  of  Dundee  ? — Sometimes  ;  I  have  heard 
that  some  came  from  the  docks  at  Chatham.  A  skilled 
man  often  has  a  labourer  under  him.  That  is  where  the 
boys  get  drafted,  boj-s  who  have  been  in  the  mills  and 
have  not  continued  there. 

63674.  What  is  wanted  at  Dundee  is  more  outlet  for 
male  labour  ? — Yes. 

63675.  And  the  shipbuilding  would  provide  that  ? — Yes. 

63676.  I  think  you  spoke  about  the  married  women 
being  more  steady  and  worth  more  to  the  employers.  I 
suppose  they  are  paid  more  according  to  their  age  ? — I 
don't  think  so. 

63677.  A  girl  of  fifteen  would  not  earn  as  much  as  a 
young  woman  of  twenty-two  ? — Yes,  I  think  she  might, 
though  fifteen  is  rather  a  low  age  for  comparison. 

{Miss  Walker.)  There  is  no  increase  after  the  first  six  or 
nine  months  as  a  learner,  once  the  worker  has  a  frame  or 
loom. 

63678.  {To  Mrs  Martin.)  But  yet  you  say  that  the 
employers  value  them  more  for  their  steadiness? — Yes. 
They  don't  so  readily  drop  out  a  day  or  a  morning. 

63679.  But  that  is  not  reflected  in  their  wages  ? — No, 
they  are  paid  by  the  piece. 

63680.  With  regard  to  these  homes  where  the  wife  is  Employment 
working,  there  will  be  some  homes  even  of  that  character  of  married 
which  are  well  kept  ? — Yes.    I  have  known  homes  where  women  in 
the  woman  was  working  all  day,  and  she  would  come  home  factories, 
and  cook  the  dinner  for  the  next  day,  and  she  kept  things 

very  tidy,  and  in  good  condition  ;  but  it  is  an  enormous 
strain  on  the  woman  to  work  and  keep  the  children,  and  to 
be  on  her  feet  from  six  in  the  morning  till  late  at  night. 

63681.  Does  it  not  tend  to  come  to  this,  that  there  should 
be  a  larger  family  where  perhaps  the  mother  or  the  wife 
remains  at  home  ? — But  all  the  married  women  don't  work. 
A  large  family  is  a  very  good  asset  in  Dundee,  especially  a 
family  of  girls. 

63682.  One  would  have  thought  it  was  very  satisfactory 
to  make  a  combined  home  ? — Yes,  and  that  is  quite  possible. 
I  know  that,  for  instance,  they  give  out  washing.  In  the 
steam  laundry  I  saw  a  room  half-filled  with  bundles  from 
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workers'  homes,  who  preferred  to  pay  for  this  work  being 
done  for  them  and  bein;;  relieved  from  that  kind  of  work 
at  home. 

63683.  I  understand  they  have  many  ways  of  putting 
out  work  and  buying  ready-cooked  meat,  but  what  I  meant 
was  this,  is  it  not  possible  to  have  a  joint-household  in 
which  there  may  be  a  younger  and  an  older  woman  ?  You 
don't  need  to  have  every  woman  at  home  to  cook.  You 
could  have  the  household  set  on  a  larger  scale  than  merely 
the  man  and  his  wife  and  children  ? — Yes,  you  mean  

63684.  The  easiest  case  to  think  of  is  the  case  of  a  mar- 
ried woman  and  her  mother,  who  remains  at  home.  You 
may  imagine  a  fairly  reasonable  plan  by  which  each  woman 
in  turn  remains  at  home  1 — Yes,  that  is  possible,  it  is 
quite  common  for  little  children  to  remain  at  home  and 
nurse  the  smaller  children.  The  health  visitors  state  that 
they  found  170  cases  in  which  little  children  were  left 
uncared  for  in  the  homes,  and  there  were  a  great  many 
cases  of  child-burning. 

63685.  Those  were  all  cases  of  something  evil.  Is  there 
never  a  case  of  something  good  ? — Certainly  ;  I  would  not 
say  that  every  case  is  bad.  There  are  many  homes  that 
are  well  kept  where  the  women  are  engaged  in  working, 
and  the  children  are  well  cared  for  ;  there  are  also  cases, 
as  you  suggest,  where  you  might  have  more  than  one 
woman  in  tlie  home,  and  it  would  be  possible  for  the  man  and 
the  woman  to  both  be  out  at  work,  but  if  a  married  woman 
takes  up  the  obligations  of  home  and  family,  then  it  is  her 
place  to  keep  the  home  and  not  give  up  her  place  to,  say, 
an  aunt. 


63686.  But  the  question  we  are  considering  is  how  we  Employment 
are  to  alter  and  improve  a  state  of  things  which  is  con-  of  married 
fessedly  bad,  and  1  want  to  know  if  there  is  any  way  of  women  in 
meeting  it,  short  of  abolishing  it  ?— I  would  think  that  the  factories, 
method  I  mentioned  before  might  do.    It  was  suggested  by  a 
medical  lady  ;  she  wanted  to  have  a  court  in  which  exemp- 
tions would  be  granted  to  married  women  if  the  circum- 
stances were  such  as  allowed  her  to  work  or  necessitated 
her  working. 

63687.  Do  any  of  the  mills,  where  they  are  considerate, 
arrange  that  the  married  women  should  not  work  for  some 
time  before  or  after  child-birth  ? — In  this  report  we  have 
cases  of  women  returning  to  work  a  week  after  child-birth. 
The  women  are  eager  to  return,  and  the  manager  may 
make  no  inquiries.  If  he  did  make  any  inquiries  the 
women  would  just  say  that  it  is  all  right.  He  does  not 
and  cannot  know  every  woman,  and  it  could  not  be  done 
unless  there  was  some  system  of  the  registrar  sending  lists 
through  all  the  mills,  and  even  then  they  could  change 
their  names  and  override  the  legislation. 

{Miss  Walker.)  I  have  known  one  or  two  cases  where  the 
rule  of  the  mill  was  that  the  woman  did  not  return  till  six 
weeks  after,  and  we  found  that  the  workpeople  considered 
that  that  was  a  new  law,  and  it  was  very  generally  obeyed. 
Of  course,  it  was  only  a  rule  of  the  manufacturer  himself. 

63688.  {To  Miss  Walker.)  It  has  been  tried  in  that  way  ? 
— Yes  ;  we  found  that  was  done. 

{Mrs  Martin^  But  the  manufacturers  will  state  the  diffi- 
culty they  have  in  knowing  the  cases  in  a  large 
town. 


Alexander 
A  lulersoii. 


Mr  Alexander  Anderson,  called  and  examined. 


63689.  {Chairman.)  You  are  a  member  of  Dundee  Parish 
Council  ? — Yes. 

63690.  You  have  sent  in  a  statement  which  will  be 
embodied  in  the  notes  as  your  evidence-in-chief  ? — Yes. 


{The  witness  handed  in  the  following  statement.) 

1.  I  have  been  for  6  years  a  member  of  Dundee  Parish 
Council.  I  have  had  25  years  of  close  and  practical  interest 
in  the  social  conditions  of  the  poor,  15  years  as  foreman  in 
large  shipbuilding  yard,  employing,  among  others,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  labouring  men,  and  member  of 
Dundee  Distress  Committee. 

2.  Being  mainly  a  working-class  population,  the  in- 
dustrial conditions  are  such  as  tend  to  keep  a  Parish 
Council  always  busy.  The  industries  are  jDrincipally  mill 
and  factory,  shipbuilding,  and  general  harbour  work. 
While  the  great  majority  of  employees  in  the  mills  and 
factories  are  females,  they  also  employ  a  large  number  of 
lads  and  men  at  a  wage  of  from  8s.  to  16s.  These  in  turn 
provide  an  over  supply  of  cheap  labour  to  the  foundries, 
shipyards,  and  harbour  work  generally,  at  a  Avage  ranging 
from  16s.  to  18s.  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours,  and  depend 
on  the  earnings  of  the  female  members  of  the  household 
to  bring  up  the  income  to  a  living  one.  The  effects  of  this 
arrangement  on  family  life,  especially  on  the  mothers  and 
children,  physically  and  morally,  can  be  easily  understood. 

For  a  description  of  the  method  of  administering 
relief  in  Dundee,  I  beg  to  refer  the  Commission  to  the 
"  Report  on  methods  of  Administrating  Poor  Relief  in 
large  town  parishes  in  Scotland,"  1905,  p.  28. 

3.  Wherever  the  conditions  of  living  and  general 
behaviour  have  been,  or  are,  such  as  would  justify  outdoor 
relief,  it  should  be  offered  in  every  case,  especially,  of 
course,  to  widows  with  young  families  and  aged  persons. 
I  am  positive  that  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  rateisayers. 

4.  Almost  one-third  of  all  the  apijlications  for  relief 
come  from  pers(jns  either  homeless  or  living  at  the  time  of 
application  in  the  Curr  Refuge,  common  lodging-houses,  or 
Salvation  Army  Home. 

5.  The  causes  of  pauperism  are  partly  the  outcome  of 
the  conditions  specified  in  paragraph  2,  and  very  largely 
by  the  drunken,  dissolute,  and  improvident  habits  of  the 
applicants.  Dr  Sandeman,  late  indoor  medical  officer  at 
Eastern  Hospital  (poorhouse),  Dundee,  expressed  to  me  her 
firm  belief  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  patients  imder  her 
charge  during  her  period  of  office  would  not  have  been 
there  unless  through  drink.    The  late  Mr  Buglass,  governor 


of  East  Poorhouse,  Dundee,  gave  as  a  proportion  of  those  Causes  of 
whom  drink  had  brought  to  pauperism  and  the  poorhouse,  pauperism. 
75  per  cent.,  and  the  present  governor,  Mr  Chisholm,  puts 
it  at  possibly  70  per  cent.,  and  not  less  than  60.  This  is 
a  state  of  matters  wliich  I  earnestly  hope  the  Commission 
will  investigate  with  a  view  to  representation  and  recom- 
mendation being  made  to  the  proper  quarters. 

6.  The   class   of  persons  seeking  election  as   Parish  Personnel  of 
Councillors  must — plus  a  desire  for  public  service — depend  Parish 
largely  on  the  opportunities  afforded  for  attending  meetings  Council. 

of  the  Council.  Although  where  evening  meetings  are  the 
rule,  as  in  Dundee,  working-men  and  women  {i.e.  factory 
and  workshop  operatives)  do  not  show  that  anxiety  to  be 
represented  by  their  own  class  one  Avould  expect  from 
those  coming  in  daily  contact  with  men  and  women  whose 
distance  from  absolute  poverty  and  possibly  pauperism  is 
measured  by  only  a  few  days,  or  weeks  at  the  most,  of 
illness  or  want  of  work. 

Generally  speaking,  the  class  seeking,  and  securing 
election,  are  men  in  business,  or  who  have  had  business 
connections,  and  whose  qualifications  for  purely  adminis- 
trative work  cannot — in  most  cases — be  questioned,  and 
whose  services,  if  disinterested,  are  of  much  value  ;  but 
their  fitness,  to  a  very  great  extent,  to  understand  and 
deal  sympathetically  with  the  deserving  poor  and  real 
distress,  might  fairly  be  questioned  ;  due,  in  my  opinion, 
to  their  own  comjjarative  affluence  and  feeling  of  security, 
financially  and  socially,  operating  unconsciously,  I  believe, 
against  that  "  fellow  feeling "  which  those  who  seek  the 
position  of  Parish  Councillor  ought  to  possess  and  feel. 

7.  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  with  strict  super-  Question  of 
vision  and  in  certain  exceptional  cases  Parish  Councils  relief  to  able- 
should  have  the  power  to  grant  temporary  relief  to  able-  bodied, 
bodied   persons.     The   probable   effect   would   be  that 
Councillors  would  have  the  opportuniiy  and  satisfaction 
occasionally  of  giving  timely  relief  to  persons  of  good 
reputation,  who  had  been  steady  and  consistent  contri- 
butors to  the  local  rates  when  able  to  do  so.    As  it  ajipears 

to  me,  the  position  just  now  is,  a  man  in  fairly  good 
circumstances,  and  earning  more  than  an  average  wage, 
may,  by  a  few  days'  or  weeks'  dissipation,  become  a  physical 
wreck,  and  bring  himself  and  family  to  a  state  of  destitu- 
tion, and  they  are  then,  according  to  law,  fit  subjects  for 
relief,  being  "  unable  to  maintain."  But  another  man  in 
humble  and  jjoor  circumstances,  with  a  low  wage,  steady 
and  industrious,  living  a  clean  and,  as  far  as  possible,  a 
healthy  life,  finds  himself  and  family  destitute  through 
circumstances  beyond  his  control ;  lie  may  apply  for  relief, 
but  is  refused  because  he  is  certified  to  be  able-bodied — 
"able  to  maintain."  His  only  hope  is  an  appeal  to  the 
Sheriff,  when  he  may  be  literally  forced  on  the  parish  or 
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Question  of  starve  until  he  is  physically  disabled  and  fit  to  be  certified 
telief  to  able-  as  "  unable  to  maintain,"  and  only  then  can  the  Council 
fcodied.  entertain  his  application  and  grant  relief.    I  am  not  un- 

mindful of  the  often-expressed  fear  for  the  sapping  of 
"sturdy  Scotch  independence,"  but  more  to  be  feared  is  the 
fact  that  there  are  "starving  Scotch  and  dependents,"  whose 
claim  for  attention  cannot  be  ignored  ;  even  the  Scotch, 
patriotic  as  they  are,  cannot  make  a  satisfactory  meal  of 
sentiment,  plentiful  and  cheap  though  it  be. 

8.  I  am  not  satisfied  that  the  present  method  of  dealing 
with  applications  for  relief  is  the  best  possible,  and  I 
would  suggest — 

1st.  (a)  That  pending  a  complete  reconstruction  of 
the  laws  dealing  with  the  poor  and  distressed  the 
present  law  be  altered,  so  that  Parish  Councils 
as  presently  constituted  retain  all  the  necessary 
power  to  assess  for  the  upkeep  or  relief  of  the  out- 
door, indoor,  and  lunatic  poor,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  rates  received  for  such  purposes.  (6) 
That  a  Poor  Law  Relief  Commissioner  be  appointed 
— say  by  the  Local  Government  Board — for  each 
parish  in  Scotland,  selected  and  appointed  because 
of  his  peculiar  fitness  to  deal  impartially,  sym- 
pathetically, and  judiciously  with  all  applications 
for  relief,  free  from  all  local  j^rejudice,  immovable 
by  personal  pressure  or  any  outside  influence. 
The  Commissioner  to  have  all  the  powers  now 
vested  in  Parish  Councils  for  dealing  with  and 
deciding  application  for  relief,  and  to  be  under  the 
direct  supervision  and  control  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  and  making  use  of  all,  or  whatever  part 
may  be  necessary,  of  the  machinery  in  existence  for 
investigating  and  reporting  by  inspectors  or  medical 
officers  and  by  personal  investigation,  (c)  That  the 
method  of  relief  be  by  classification,  with  a  specified 
rate  of  relief  applicable  to  each  class  either  in 
money  or  in  kind,  (d)  The  classification  and  rates 
to  be  uniform  over  all  parishes  in  Scotland.  («) 
That  female  inspectors  (outdoor)  be  appointed. 

2nd.  That  the  parishes  in  Scotland  be  re-arranged, 
so  that  each  city  or  town  with  20,000  or  more 
inhabitants  shall  be  constituted  a  parish  for  poor- 
law  purposes,  each  parish  to  include  for  rating  and 
administrative  purposes  not  more  than  12  miles  of 
country  or  rural  district  outside  its  present  boundary, 
including  all  smaller  towns,  burghs,  and  villages 
within  that  area  ;  or  where  a  shorter  distance  divides 
the  parishes,  the  intervening  ground  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  said  parishes.  Large  country 
districts  to  be  arranged  as  at  present,  but  in  larger 
or  smaller  parishes  to  facilitate  the  work  of  super- 
vision and  adrf  inistratiou. 

3rd.  The  assessment  for  poor  law  purposes  to  be 
a  uniform  rate  on  all  incomes  derived  from  whatever 
source,  within  the  parish,  above  £1  per  week  or  £52 
(fifty-two  pounds)  per  annum. 

Migration  of  63691.  (Chairman.)  In  addition  to  that  statement  of 
rural  poor  to  evidence  which  you  have,  been  good  enough  to  send  in,  we 
towns.  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence  this  morning,  and  there 

are  some  points  upon  which  we  need  not  trouble  you,  but 
I  would  like  to  put  one  or  two  questions.  Do  many  people 
oome  into  Dundee  on  account  of  the  facilities  for  women 
getting  employment  ? — Not  so  many  women  as  men. 

63692.  Why  ?— Men  come  from  the  country  districts 
thinking  that  they  would  be  better  m  Dundee.  For  instance, 
a  farm  man  servant  with  9s.  or  10s.  a  week  and  a  free  house 
in  the  country  thinks  he  would  be  better  with  £1  per  week 
driving  a  cart  in  the  town. 

63693.  But  I  understand  that  employment  among  men 
is  slack  1 — These  men  overcrowd  the  market. 

63694.  If  there  is  a  possibility  of  getting  £1,  that  brings 
them  in  ? — -They  get  it  very  readily,  being  accustomed  to 
carts  and  horses. 

63695.  You  say  that  one-third  of  the  applications  for 
relief  come  from  the  persons  either  homeless  or  living  at 
the  time  of  application  in  the  refuges,  common  lodging- 
houses,  or  Salvation  Army  homes  ? — Yes. 

63696.  That  would  look  as  if  they  were  not  in  per- 
manent residence  in  Dundee,  and  had  not  been  there  long 
enough  to  get  the  settlement  ? — They  would  pass  the  night 
there  and  go  next  day,  arriving  late  the  night  before  and 
applying  for  relief. 

63697.  But  those  persons  would  not  be  charged  on  the 
parish  ;  they  would  be  charged  on  the  parish  to  which 
they  belong  ? — They  would  be  on  the  casual  roll ;  they 
would  not  be  on  the  roll  of  paupers. 


-Yes,  fairly  Mr  Alexande 
Anderson. 


17  June  1907 


63698.  You  have  a  very  large  casual  roll?- 
large. 

63699.  Very  large  ?— Fairly  large, 

63700.  What  sort  of  proportion? — I  could  hardly  give   

you  the  figures  just  now  of  the  casual  roll  compared  with 

the  actual  roll  ;  I  have  the  figures  here  of  the  numbers 
coming  from  the  various  places  I  have  mentioned,  from  the 
inspector's  report  for  the  six  months  ending  July  1905. 
From  the  Curr  Night  Refuge,  160. 

63701.  What  is  that? — Just  a  night  lodging-house. 
People  arrive  the  night  before,  and  spend  the  night  in  the 
Curr  Refuge,  and  next  day  ask  relief. 

63702.  What  is  the  Curr  Refuge  1 — It  is  maintained  by 
voluntary  contributions.    To  shelter  people  for  the  night. 

63703.  Have  the  Corporation  any  lodging-houses  ? — No.  Housing  of 
Then  the  report  gives  the  following  figures  : — from  common  poor, 
lodging-houses,  301  for  the  six  months  ;  from  the  police 

office,  46  ;  homeless,  264  ;  from  the  jjrison,  7  (those  from  the 
prison  are  prisoners  whose  sentence  has  ended) ;  from  the 
Children's  Shelter,  12  ;  from  the  Salvation  Army  Home  for 
Women,  80  ;  making  870  altogether,  or  slightly  under 
one-third  for  that  six  months. 

63704.  Would  you  say  that  that  is  not  an  unusual  pro- 
portion ? — No,  we  have  it  in  the  next  six  months,  and 
taking  the  report  for  the  whole  twelve  months,  ending  May 
1906,  we  have  slightly  over  one-third. 

63705.  That  would  look  as  if  your  poor  roll  was  tem- 
porarily much  swelled  by  people  from  outside  ? — That  is  so. 

63706.  Then  as  regards  causes  of  pauperism,  you  put  Causes  of 
drink  as  the  first? — Yes.  pauperism. 

63707.  Are  these  percentages,  amounting  in  Dr  Sande- 
man's  report  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  cases  under  her  care, 
official  statistics? — Yes.  She  reported  so  to  the  then 
governor  of  the  Dundee  East  Poorhouse.  In  February 
1899  the  organ  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Good 
Templars,  asked  a  question  of  the  inspectors  of  poor  and 
poorhouse  governors  of  Scotland  :  the  question  was,  "  In 
'  your  experience  what  proportion  of  the  cases  of  poverty 
'  you  have  had  to  deal  with  are  due  directly  or  in- 
'  directly  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor?"  I  have 
several  of  them  here  if  you  would  care  to  have  them. 
Mr  John  Reid,  Kilmarnock,  says :  "  I  am  of  opinion, 
'  after  twenty-seven  years'  experience  as  an  inspector 
'  of  poor,  that,  but  for  the  drinking  habits  of  the 
*  people,  there  would  be  very  few  paupers  in  our  highly- 
'  favoured  land,"  and  he  gives  the  proportion  as  three- 
fourths.  The  governor  of  Newmonkland  Poorhouse  gives 
95  per  cent ;  Coatbridge,  one-third,  siibject  to  correction  ; 
the  governor  of  Leith  Poorhouse,  90  per  cent,  of  those 
admitted  to  the  poorhouse  ;  Mr  Foreman,  Kirkcaldy, 
three-fourths ;  the  governor  of  Linlithgow  Poorhouse,  40 
per  cent,  to  50  per  cent.  ;  the  inspector  of  Newmonkland, 
80  per  cent.  ;  the  inspector  of  Falkirk,  Mr  Bebbie,  28  per 
cent,  of  the  cases  of  lunacy,  and  20  per  cent,  of  the 
applications  for  relief.  Mr  Barrowman,  of  PoUokshaws, 
after  thirty  years'  experience,  says  :  "  I  am  convinced  that 
'  from  40  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  poor  cases  have 
'  been  directly  or  indirectly  through  the  use  of  intoxicating 
'  liquor."  The  governor  of  Merryflats,  Govan,  after  twenty- 
eight  years'  experience,  gives  70  per  cent.  ;  Mr  Buglass  of 
Dundee,  after  thirty  years'  experience  of  Dundee  and  other 
places,  says  that  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  or  12  per  cent, 
are  totally  disassociated  from  the  habit  as  a  contributory 
cause  of  their  poverty. 

63708.  Should  you  say  that  there  is  any  diminution  in 
drinking  within  recent  years  ? — I  don't  think  so.  I  think 
it  is  as  bad  as  it  was,  especially  among  the  people  who  come 
generally  into  the  hands  of  the  Parish  Council. 

63709.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  evidence  about  the  EfTeots  of  the 
working  conditions  existing  in  Dundee,  under  which  women  employment 
can  get  employment  so  much  easier  than  men.     Do  you  of  married 
agree  that  it  has  a  pernicious  effect  generally  ? — Yes.  It  not  women, 
only  keeps  men's  wages  lower,  but  the  men  are  content  with 

lower  wages,  that  is  one  very  bad  feature.  Labouring  men, 
as  I  have  stated  in  my  statement,  work  for  15s.,  16s.,  17s., 
and  18s.,  and  they  depend  on  the  female  labour  from  their 
household  to  make  up  what  is  wanted  for  a  respectable 
income. 

63710.  You  also  agree  as  to  the  unfortunate  effect  it  has 
on  the  mortality  and  health  of  young  children? — I  think 
so.  On  page  68  of  Dr  Templeman's  last  report  you  will 
find  that  in  one  case  a  child  of  seven  weeks  died  ;  four 
children  lived,  and  eleven  had  died  in  that  family.  All 
except  two  of  them  died  within  a  year  of  birth.  The 
mother  works.     In  case  B  a  child  of  five  months  died 
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whose  mother  works.  Three  lived,  and  nine  had  died  in 
that  family.  A  child  aged  ten  months  died  of  diarrhcEa. 
Two  lived,  and  nine  died  in  that  family,  and  six  died 
in  the  first  year.  In  case  D  a  child  of  seven  weeks  died  from 
catarrh  ;  two  lived,  and  seven  died  in  the  first  year.  There 
are  seven  cases  all  the  same. 

63711.  In  each  case  was  there  only  one  mother? — Yes. 

63712.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  What  report  is  that?— 
The  last  report,  31st  December  1906. 

63713.  {Chairman.)  Passing  on  to  the  Parish  Council, 
you  are  pretty  well  satisfied  with  the  aptitude  and 
classification  of  those  who  are  elected  to  the  Parish 
Council,  but  you  think  the  business  men  are  perhaps 
disposed  to  interpret  the  law  rather  strictly  ? — I  am 
inclined  to  think  they  are  perhajjs  not  too  serious  in 
applying  it.  I  don't  think  they  take  a  serious  enough 
view  of  the  position  they  hold. 

63714.  In  the  sense  of  not  investigating  cases  ? — Yes. 
They  don't  seem  to  take  an  interest  or  to  feel  the  position 
of  the  poor  as  I  think  they  ought  to  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  for 
a  man  with  £5  in  his  pocket  and  a  bank  account  to  put 
himself  in  the  position  of  one  with  nothing  at  all  ;  and 
they  don't  understand  what  that  position  is. 

63715.  You  think  the  scale  of  relief  is  too  low? — Not 
generally  ;  it  is  in  some  cases,  I  believe. 

63716.  You  are  a  foreman  in  a  shipbuilding  yard  ? — 
Yes. 

63717.  Is  there  miich  casual  labour  employed,  or  is  there 
a  union  throughout  the  docks  ? — I  rather  think,  if  you 
will  allow  me  to  refer  to  it,  that  Mrs  Martin  meant 
the  "  Harbour  Porters,"  who  are  a  close  corporation,  or 
practically  so.  They  are  appointed  or  licensed  by  the 
harbour  trustees,  and  they  .have  the  work  of  discharging 
ships  in  their  own  hands. 

63718.  Is  it  a  municipal  body  ? — Not  exactly.  It  has 
been  from  time  immemorial.  I  do  not  know  how  it  began. 
I  know  that  it  is  a  close  corporation,  and  what  labour  they 
require  outside  of  their  own  body  is  done  by  the  harbour 
labourers  generally,  who  have  a  union. 

63719.  Then  there  is  a  close  Corporation  of  Harbour 
Labourers ;  and  at  times  of  pressure  of  work,  are  people 
brought  in  from  the  outside  to  help  ? — Yes. 

63720.  Through  them  ?— They  work  along  with  them. 
The  liarbour  porters  work  on  the  shore  only,  and  those 
other  men  who  discharge  the  ships  work  on  board  the 
ships,  and,  when  necessary,  on  the  ships  or  on  the  quay. 

63721.  Do  very  large  numbers  of  men  go  down  daily  to 
try  to  get  work  at  the  docks  ? — Yes,  as  compared  with  the 
population  of  Dundee,  a  fairly  large  number. 

63722.  Do  many  of  them  come  on  for  relief  from  the 
Poor  Law  ?  Does  that  class  drift  at  all  ? — Some  of  them 
do.  The  class  I  refer  to  here  earn  fairly  good  wages. 
Tliese  are  not  the  casual  labourers  in  the  ship  yards,  they 
are  on  a  much  lower  scale  still. 

63723.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  casual  labour  em- 
ployed in  the  shipbuilding  yards  ? — A  very  large  amount. 

63724.  What  proportion  in  your  yards  will  there  be  of 
skilled  and  unskilled  labour  ? — It  would  be  at  about  one 
half,  I  should  think,  of  unskilled  labour. 

63725.  Do  you,  as  foreman,  select  the  men,  or  do  the 
skilled  workmen  select  their  own  men?- -The  foreman 
selects  all  his  own  men.  In  the  case  of  piece-work,  where 
they  work  in  squads,  they  take  on  their  own  labour. 

63726.  Is  there  a  good  deal  of  fluctuation  in  that  par- 
ticular industry  unnecessary  ? — Yee,  a  good  deal. 

63727.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  giving  temporary 
relief  to  able-bodied  men  in  certain  cases? — Yes  ;  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  would  be  taken  advantage  of  very  largely, 
but  I  think  it  is  necessnry  that  it  should  be  there  if  wanted. 

63728.  What  do  you  do  now  with  the  dependants  of  the 
labourer.  Do  you  give  them  relief? — Not  if  the  husband 
is  able-bodied  ;  they  get  no  relief. 

63729.  Is  it  refused  even  although  they  are  sick? — A 
family  ? 

63730.  Yes? — If  the  husband  is  able  to  look  after  them, 
we  refer  them  to  the  husband. 

63731.  Assume  that  he  is  able-bodied  and  out  of  employ- 
ment?— We  make  no  distinction.  T  never  heard  of  its 
being  done. 

63732.  But  you  would  allow  the  Parish  Councils  to  have 
the  ojjlion  of  giving  relief  under  cerlain  conditions? — Yes. 

63733.  Coming  to  your  proposals  in  paragraph  8  you 


would  like  a  Poor  Law  commissioner  to  be  appointed  in  Proposal  for 
each  parish  in  Scotland.  Would  you  propose  that  they  appointment 
should  carry  on  all  the  work  that  the  Parish  Council  does  of  Poor  Law 
now  ? — Only  the  relief  work.  relief  com- 

63734.  You  would  do  that  in  order  to  obtain  uniformity  °"ssioner. 
as  regards  the  granting  of  relief  throughout  Scotland? — 

Not  only  that,  but  I  have  other  reasons.  Parish  Councils 
are  very  human.  The  time  arises  when  one  member  finds 
fault  with  another  for  some  bit  of  business,  and  you  will 
be  sorry  to  know  that  that  affects  them  when  they  come  to 
grant  relief.  The  very  fact  of  one  member  advocating  one 
case  would  put  the  other  members  against  it.  I  have  seen 
that  occur  more  than  once.  To  obviate  that,  and  to 
obviate  outside  pressure  as  well,  I  think  one  man,  indepen- 
dent of  all,  should  have  the  power  to  grant  relief  after  the 
recipients  being  classified. 

63735.  The  classification  should  be  clear  and  distinct  ? — 
Yes. 

63736.  And  you  would  have  an  officer  to  interpret  that 
classification  ? — Yes. 

63737.  In  Dundee  have  you  an  appeal  from  the  relief 
committee  ? — No. 

63738.  Is  the  decision  of  the  relief  committee  final? — 
They  can  appeal  to  the  sheriff  if  they  are  not  satisfied. 

63739.  Supposing  the  inspector  or  applicant  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  decision  of  the  relief  committee,  is 
there,  according  to  your  rule,  any  appeal  from  the  relief 
committee  ? — Not  unless  through  the  Parish  Council  itself, 
unless  in  the  case  of  inadequate  relief,  when  they  may 
appeal  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 

63740.  {The  Bishop  of  Ross.)  Have  you  many  relief  com- 
mittees ? — One  relief  committee,  which  consists  of  all  the 
parish  councillors. 

63741.  {Chairman.)  How  often  do  you  hear  relief  cases? 
—  Every  Tuesday  evening. 

63742.  And  the  conditions  you  describe  have  arisen 
rather  from  the  whole  council  sitting  ? — Exactly. 

63743.  {Mr  Palten-MacDoiujall.)  Do  they  all  attend  ?— I 
should  say  about  one-third,  rather  less  sometimes.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  the  older  members  of  the  council  are 
the  worst  off'enders  in  this  respect.  Some  of  them  have 
only  30  attendances  in  5^  years. 

63744.  Would  you  rely  on  a  single  officer  ? — Yes.  {The 

witness  subsequently  added  the  following  explanation  : — "  I 
'  would  like  it  to  be  clearly  miderstood  that  I  do  not  single 
'  out  the  relief  committee  of  Dundee  Parish  Council  tor 
'  special  notice,  nor  do  I  believe  that  there  is  any  marked 
'  difference  between  it  and  other  committees  similarly  con- 
'  stituted,  unless  it  be  in  efficient  and  capable  chairmanship 
'  in  which  the  Dundee  Relief  Committee  is  particularly 
'  well  served.") 

63745.  As  regards  the  ways  and  means  ;  I  understand  Proposal  as  to 
you  would  abolish  the  existing  rule  and  assess  for  Poor  assessment 
Law  jDurposes  locally  above  £1  per  week  ? — Yes.    I  think  and  rating, 

it  is  hardship  on  many  householders  in  towns,  because  in 
many  cases,  where  there  are  large  families,  they  are  forced 
to  take  large  houses,  and  they  are  assessed  on  a  large  rent 
while  their  income  is  very  small.  Those  who  have  not 
large  families  live  in  very  small  houses  and  escape  the 
taxation. 

63746.  You  mean  income  rather  than  the  house  ? — Yes. 

63747.  Would  it  be  difficult  to  get  at  the  income  ? — I  do 
not  think  so.  The  income-tax  people  have  no  difficulty  in 
many  cases. 

63748.  Of  course  there  might  be  great  complaints  locally 
with  the  inspector  for  giving  relief  in  a  manner  that  w;is 
not  pleasing  to  the  locality.  I  suppose  you  would  say  in 
reply  to  that  objection,  that  he  was  interpreting  the  law  as 
it  was  laid  down  ? — Yes,  in  every  case  the  decision  of  the 
relief  committee  is  final,  unless  on  appeal  to  the  Parish 
Council  as  a  board.  They  may  accept  the  inspector's 
recommendations  or  reports,  or  thej'  may  seek  to  investigate 
for  themselves  and  settle  it  in  their  own  way. 

63749.  You  think  there  may  be  variations  in  the  numbers 
attending,  and  with  the  composition  of  the  Council,  so  to 
say,  as  much  as  from  time  to  time,  does  not  lead  to  uni- 
formity ? — It  does  not ;  it  leads  to  inconsistency  in  a  great 
many  ciises. 

63750.  {Mr  Booth.)  Do  the  men  whom  you  say  come 
into  Dundee  come  at  all  in  search  of  wives  ?  We  hear 
that  there  is  such  a  superabundance  of  women  there  that 
perhaps  that  may  be  the  attraction  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 
It  never  struck  me. 
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•oposal  as  to     63751.  All  the  more  so  if  tlie  women  are  earnincrrnoney  ? 
sessmeiit      — Of  course,  there  have  been  cases,  many  of  which  are 
d  rating.     c'ases  of  young  men  having  come  to  Dundee  and  secured 
wives  there. 

63752.  I  do  not  think  they  looked  forward  to  that? — I 
do  not  think  so. 

63753.  Then  you  say,  pending  a  complete  reconstruction 
of  the  law,  you  would  suggest  certain  cases.  What  you 
suggest  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  great  reconstruction, 
but  you  have  something  still  more  complete  behind  ? 
— 1  rather  think  that  our  views  ate  narrow  and  parochial 
in  regard  to  this  question.  My  idea  is  to  have  a  classifica- 
tion and  rating  equal  all  over  Scotland.  I  think  a  poor 
man  in  Edinburgh  is  of  as  much  consequence  to  me  as  one 
in  Dundee.  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  assess  a 
uniform  rate  all  over  Scotland. 

63754.  And  there  would  be  very  little  objection  to  that 
if  you  had  a  uniform  administration,  which  is  part  of  your 
suggestion  ? — Exactly  ;  of  course,  they  must  go  together. 

63755.  The  proposal  you  make  certainly  goes  a  long 
way,  viz.,  to  take  out  of  the  bauds  of  the  elected  body  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  and  put  it  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  an  appointed  official? — Only  one  part  of  it.  The 
whole  of  the  administrative  part  I  should  leave  in  the 
hands  of  the  Parish  Council  as  at  present  constituted. 

63756.  But  that  part  consists  of  the  entire  expenditure  ? 
— Not  exactly.    There  are  the  poorhouse,  offices,  etc. 

63757.  But  the  official  you  suggest  would  have  nothing 
to  say  as  to  whether  the  applicants  were  to  be  treated  with 
outdoor  relief  or  in  the  institution  ? — He  would  decide  as 
to  whether  the  application  was  to  be  sustained  or  not, 
and  decide  according  to  the  apjjlications  where  the  success- 
■ful  applicants  were  to  be  put,  whether  they  were  to  be 
indoor  or  outdoor. 

63758.  So  that  the  sole  decision  would  rest  with  him  ? — - 
Yes,  as  far  as  the  apjjointing  them  to  their  several  places 
was  concerned,  but  the  keeping  of  the  inmates  in  the 
poorhouse  would  remain  with  the  Parish  Council. 

63759.  But  the  amount  of  aliment  given  to  the  outdoor 
])Oor  would  be  in  his  decision?  —  1  would  have  them 
classified  uniformly  all  over  Scotland,  so  that  he  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  knowing  what  to  give. 

63760.  And  with  that  provided,  it  would  also  be  possible 
to  have  a  uniform  rate  ? — Yes. 

63761.  {The  Bishop  of  Eoss.)  You  consider  excessive 
drinking  is  a  great  cause  of  pauperism  ? — Yes. 

63762.  Then  you  think  you  can  best  attack  pauperism 
by  relieving  the  causes?  Do  you  think  the  Commission 
ought  to  make  some  recommendation  on  tliat  subject  ? — 
I  think  so. 

63763.  Would  you  suggest  any  recommendations  ?  We 
cannot  go  very  minutely  into  this  question ;  but  in  a 
general  way  what  would  you  suggest  ? — I  have  nothing 
])articular  to  suggest.  1  think  it  should  suggest  itself. 
The  less  facility  there  is  for  drinking  the  less  pauperism 
there  would  be. 

63764.  Do  you  think  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
licensed  houses  would  lessen  drinking  ? — I  think  the 
removal  of  the  public  houses  altogether  would  relieve  all 
the  poverty  we  officially  know  of. 

63765.  Would  you  restrict  and  restrain  the  trade  very 
much  ? — Yes,  to  extinction. 

63766.  You  suggest  the  enlargement  of  the  areas,  that 
small  parishes  should  be  amalgamated  and  conjoined  so  as 
10  have  a  population  of  at  least  2U,000  ?— In  Dundee,  for 
instance,  we  have  men  in  businesses  conducted  in  a  small 
way,  in  small  offices  principally,  who  have  a  very  large 
turnover  and  have  very  large  incomes,  and  who  reside  out- 
side of  the  parish.  We  have  no  means  of  getting  taxation 
from  these  gentlemen  as  we  ought.  They  have  the  whole 
I'evenue  from  the  work  conducted  in  the  parish,  and  they 
reside  outside  our  boundary  altogether.  If  it  was  extended 
to  not  more  than  12  miles  we  would  perhaps  take  in  these 
residential  people. 

63767.  With  regard  to  the  Poor  Law  commissioner  you 
suggest,  would  you  be  satisfied  with  the  present  inspectors 
of  poor,  giving  them  that  power,  or  would  you  think  it 
necessary  to  send  men  who  do  not  belong  to  the  locality  ? — 
I  think  there  should  be  sufficient  work  for  the  inspectors 
there.  They  would  have  all  the  work  they  have  at  present 
to  carry  on.  I  think  an  outsider  would  be  desirable,  one 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  locality  at  all. 

63768.  He  would  have  no  other  occupation  in  the  dis- 
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trict,  so  he  should  be,  I  suppose,  a  whole-time  officer? — •  3Jr  Alexander 
Yes.  Anderson. 

63769.  You  should  pay  him  a  substantial  salary,  as  he  17  June  1907. 

would  not  have  other  means  of  living  in  the  district  ? — I  

do  not  think  it  requires  a  very  large  salaiy.    It  would 
require  a  very  particular  man. 

63770.  A  man  of  considerable  independence  of  charac- 
ter ?— Yes. 

63771.  You  would  also  require  to  give  him  such  a  salary 
as  to  make  him  above  suspicion  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
salary  makes  a  man  above  suspicion.  His  character,  1 
think,  would  do  in  that  case. 

63772.  You  see,  if  you  give  a  man  a  very  small  salary, 
and  he  has  no  other  means  of  living,  possibly  you  would 
throw  temjitations  in  his  way  ?—  I  admit  he  would  have  to 
be  a  very  good  man,  with  qualifi^'ations  to  suit  the  office, 
who  could  fill  such  an  office  very  sympathetically,  and  who 
was  above  being  moved,  but  I  don't  think  it  would  require 
a  very  large  salary  for  the  work  he  would  have  to  do. 

63773.  But  remember  it  is  a  question  of  his  living.  You 
send  a  man  from  a  distance  into  a  particular  parish  to  do 
this  particular  work,  and  he  has  to  live  by  it  1 — Yes. 

63774.  You  must  pay  him  at  least  a  living  wage? — I 
don't  deny  that  at  all. 

63775.  You  suggest  to  collect  the  poor  rates  on  income,  Sug<,'estion  as 
on  all  incomes  above  £1  per  week  ?    Do  you  mean  to  assess  to  assessment 
the  rate  on  entire  income  or  only  on  the  excess  of  the  and  rating, 
income  beyond  £1  per  week? — £1  a  week  and  upwards. 

63776.  But  take  a  person  with  an  income  of  £80  a  year. 
Will  you  assess  the  poor  rate  on  the  whole  £80  or  only  on 
the  excess  beyond  the  £52  ?— On  the  £80. 

63777.  When  doing  so,  do  you  take  a  man  with  £52  a 
year  and  another  man  with  £55  a  year,  would  it  not  be  a 
very  hard  thing  to  assess  a  man  earning  £55  on  the  whole 
£55  ?  I  quite  agree  about  a  man  with  an  income  of  £500  a 
year.  I  would  assess  him  without  any  trouble,  but  with  £55 
or  £60  or  £70,  would  it  not  be  very  hard  compared  with  the 
man  with  £5^?— A  man  at  £52  would  be  assessed,  on  £1 
a  week  or  above  that — you  must  draw  the  line  somewhere. 
A  man  with  £51  would  gel  off.  Many  of  them  are  earning 
only  17s.  and  16s.  a  week,  and  they  are  assessed  very 
heavily  just  now. 

63778.  {Mr  Phelps.)  You  propose  to  assess  every  working 
man  who  earns  £1  per  week  for  poor  rate  ? — Yes. 

63779.  Is  that  with  a  view  to  increasing  his  interest  in 
the  administration  ? — No,  he  is  assessed  now. 

63780.  Does  he  pay  a  poor  rate  ? — Yes. 

63781.  Do  you  find  the  majority  of  the  working  men  in 
Dundee  pay  a  poor  rate  now  ? — They  all  pay  it, 

63782.  Is  there  no  compounding  ? — No. 

63783.  For  instance,  take  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  a 
house  outside  Dundee  and  works  in  Dundee.  How  would 
you  propose  to  distribute  the  assessment  for  poor  rates  in 
Dundee  ? — We  can  only  take  the  poor  rate  once  from  him. 
That  would  be  on  his  income. 

63784.  Where  would  you  have  him  pay  that  ? — From 
the  work  carried  on,  whatever  source  of  income  he  has 
within  the  district. 

63785.  Take  a  man  like  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  who 
has  four  houses  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  How 
would  you  assess  him  for  the  poor  rates  ? — I  would  assess 
him  on  the  revenue  of  his  land,  if  it  were  only  land  that 
his  revenue  came  from. 

63786.  On  the  whole  of  his  income  in  each  of  the  four 
places  where  he  has  dwelling-houses  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

63787.  {Chairman.)  What  you  said  was  that  you  would 
assess  him  on  the  whole  income.  Assume  that  his  income 
was  derived  from  land  ? — Where  the  houses  are,  yes. 

63788.  Supposing  there  were  four  houses  with  his 
property  all  round  these  four  houses,  each  house  would 
pay  a  proj^ortion  ? — Yes. 

63789.  {Mr  Booth.)  The  witness  also  said  nobody  would 
pay  twice  ? — If  the  works  are  in  Dundee  his  income  would 
be  from  his  works. 

63790.  {Mr  Phelps.)  He  would  pay  nothing  in  the  parish 
in  which  he  lived  ? — If  he  was  within  the  limit  of  Dundee 
he  would  be  within  the  parish. 

63791.  {Mr  Booth.)  Supposing  his  house  was  outside  the 
parish  of  Dundee,  would  he  pay  anything  ? — Nothing  really, 
if  he  had  no  income  there. 

63792.  What  do  you  think  the  other  parish  would  say  to 
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Mr  Alexander  that  ? — I  think  it  is  the  parish  that  he  draws  his  income 
Anderson,    from,  where  the  parties  are  making  the  income  really,  that 

  63793.  Supposing  his  money  is  invested  in  public  funds, 

Suggestioa  as  where  would  you  assess  him? — I  am  not  very  sure  what 
to  assessment  might  be  done  in  a  case  of  that  kind. 

an  ratmg.  63794.  These  are  all  difficulties  which  have  been  suggested 
to  your  plan  ;  I  did  not  know  what  suggestions  you  would 
make  with  regard  to  them  ? — My  idea  was  that  any  man 
who  had  an  income  derived  outside  of  the  place  altogether, 
outside  of  the  country  especially,  should,  in  that  particular 
parish  or  district  from  which  his  income  is  derived,  pay 
tax,  and  where  he  is  really  contribiiting  to  the  pauperism. 

63795.  He  woidd  be  assessed  on  tlie  roll  on  the  value  of 
his  house  and  no  more  ? — Yes,  providing  his  income  was 
not  available  and  above  £1  per  week. 

63796.  How  far  down  does  the  assessing  of  the  poor  rate 
for  Poor  Law  purposes  go  now  ?  What  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Dundee  pay  a  poor  rate  ? — The  whole  pay 
poor  rate  in  Dundee  :  that  is,  owners  and  occupiers,  of 
course. 

63797.  Supposing  you  take,  for  instance,  a  tenement  in 
which  there  are  twenty-five  families  living,  let  out  in 
houses.    Would  each  of  these  houses  pay  poor  rate  1 — Yes. 

63798.  Are  there  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  collecting 
them  ? — A  roll  is  taken  usually  from  the  house  factor's 
let  bill  and  the  valuation  roll. 

63799.  How  often  are  the  rates  collected  ? — Once  a  year, 

63800.  Do  you  find  great  difficulties  in  collection'? — Not 
ver)'.  There  is  some  trouble  in  many  cases  with  the  rates 
below  £1,  with  people  who  are  perhaps  out  of  work  for 
some  time  and  not  able  to  pay  at  the  time  of  collection. 
We  have  trouble  sometimes  with  men  earning  above  £2  a 
week  who  may  be  in  difficulties. 

63801.  What  proportion  of  the  expected  rates  do  you 
actually  get  in  ? — We  get  90  per  cent,  at  least. 

63802.  Do  you  find  that  you  lose  much  through  removals  1 
— Not  a  great  deal.  We  hold  the  goods  of  the  parties.  We 
have  a  right  over  those  goods  belonging  to  the  tenant,  and 
can  arrest  at  any  time  we  think  fit. 

63803.  Do  you  find  people  flitting  from  one  place  to 
another,  and  getting  lost  ? — Not  lost. 

63804.  Are  they  traced  and  followed  ? — Yes. 

63805.  How  much  do  you  lose  ? — Not  a  great  deal  con- 
sidering the  class  of  people  we  deal  with. 


63806.  Speaking  roughly,  you  think  10  per  cent,  would  Suggestiouf 
be  enough  to  allow  ? — Yes,  that  would  cover  it  all  easily.     to  assessme 

T  ^'"^  niting. 

63807.  is  that  general  m  Scotland,  that  every  tenant 
pays  his  own  rates  ? — I  could  not  say. 

63808.  {Mrs  Bosanqmt.)  Have  you  any  accommodation  Classificatiil  "f 
for  married  couples  in  your  poorhouse  ?— AVe  try  to  keep  in  pooihoui* 
them  separate  as  far  as  possible,  and  allow  them  to  see  each 

other  as  far  as  possible.    Sometimes  they  don't  want  to. 

63809.  Have  you  any  separate  apartments  for  them? 
— No. 


ill 


Have  you  any  classification  in  the  poorhouse? 


638  lu. 
—Yes. 

63811.  On  what  lines  ?— There  are  the  teat  cases.  These 
are  cases  where  we  are  not  convinced  that  they  are  really 
genuine  poor.  They  are  tested  and  pent  to  work  directly. 
Then  there  is  the  case  of  the  old  married  couples  and  old 
people  past  working.  They  are  kept  by  themselves  as  far 
as  possible,  and  get  a  better  class  of  diet,  and  they  are  made 
easier  in  every  way.    Their  comfort  is  more  looked  after. 

63812.  (Mr  Patlrn-MacDoii.gall.)  You  propose  to  include  Poor  Law 
12  miles  within  the  area  of  Dundee  ?— Not  more  than  areas. 

12  miles. 

63813.  Was  it  not  the  case  that  Dundee  included  a  large 
landward  area  along  the  burghal  part  of  the  parish,  and 
that  the  Boundary  Commissioners  altered  it,  or  that  it  was 
altered  since  1889?— That  was  about  2  miles  to  the  north 
of  Dundee,  but  it  is  to  the  east  that  we  want  it  particularly. 
That  is  where  the  people  live  who  have  money. 

63814.  A  part  of  the  landward  portion  of  the  parish  was 
taken  from  them  and  conjoined  to  another  part  ? — Yes,  at 
one  time. 

63815.  Were  all  tlnse  considerations  which  you  now 
advance,  for  including  the  12  miles  outside,  before  either 
the  Boundary  Couunissioners  or  the  Commissioners  who 
dealt  with  that  question  ? — I  don't  know  that  that  point 
was  raised  particularly,  but  in  the  meantime  we  have  people 
coming  from  the  country  districts  very  near  tlie  town. 
Most  of  those  coming  to  the  town  come  to  within  10  miles 
of  the  city. 

63816.  You  have  existing  powers  for  altering  your 
boundary.  If  you  could  make  otit  a  case  could  you  not 
effect  it  ? — We  have  no  power  as  a  Parish  Council. 

63817.  To  alter  botmdaries  ?— No. 


Eev.  A.  B. 
Macaiday, 
M.A. 


The  Eev.  A.  B  Macaulay,  M  A.,  called  and  examined. 


Qualifications 
of  witness. 


63818.  {Chairman.)  You  are  a  minister  of  St  .John's 
United  Free  Church,  Dundee  ? — Yes. 

63819.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  send  us  a  very 
interesting  pa])er,  a  great  deal  of  which  deals  with  the 
conditions  in  Dundee  ? — Yes. 


{The  vxitness  handed  in  the  following  statement.) 

1.  I  am  minister  of  St  .John's  United  Free  Church, 
Dundee,  and  have  been  so  for  the  past  four  and  a  half 
years.  For  four  year.s  previou.sly  1  was  minister  of  a 
working-class  congregation  in  the  manulacturing  town  of 
Forfar.  In  my  work  I  have  the  help  of  two  assistant 
ministers,  both  of  whom,  like  myself,  are  graduates  in  Arts 
of  a  Scotch  University,  and  liave  spent  four  years  in  a 
Divinity  College  in  Edinburgh. 

During  niy  undergraduate  (lays  I  lived  at  different  periods 
in  two  seitleniLMits  in  poor  districts  of  Edinburgh.  One  of 
these  was  under  the  auspices  of  a  University  society,  and 
its  aims  were  chiefly  of  a  social  nature.  The  other  was 
conducted  in  connection  with  tlie  Theological  College 
which  I  attended,  and  was  conse([uenlly  denominational 
in  cliaracter  and  distinctly  religious  in  its  ideals. 

St  .John's  (Miurch  is  the  largest  of  the  denomination  in 
Dundee,  anil  consi-^ts  both  of  well-to-do  and  poor  people. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  intra-congregational  work, 
St  John's  undertakes  res])onsil)ility  for  a  detinitidy  pre- 
scribed district  in  a  jiart  of  the  city  wliere  several  of  tlie 
poorer  streets  are  situated,  and  there  it  po.ssesses  premises, 
in  which,  besides  the  ordinary  religious  .services,  extensive 
work  of  a  social  an<l  eilucalic'nal  nature  is  carried  on.  I 
quote  tliese  facts  in  order  to  slmw  that,  in  addition  to  my 
connection  with  the  Social  Union  and  several  of  the 


charitable  associations  of  the  city,  I  am  brought  into 
contact,  in  the  course  of  my  regular  duties,  with  problems 
of  poverty,  and  that  I  am  a  constant  visitor  in  the  homes 
of  the  poor,  and  responsible  lor  the  method  under  which  a 
good  deal  of  charitable  i-elief  is  distributed. 


Church  and  Chauity  in  Dundee. 

2.  The  statistics  which  are  supplied  below  represent  the 
operations  of  one  religious  denomination  in  the  city,  viz., 
the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  They  are  compiled 
from  the  most  recent  official  returns  and  from  authentic 
information  derived  from  the  treasurers  of  the  various 
congregations. 


and  tlicir 
menibeisliip 
in  Dundee. 


3.  Numher  of  Churches,  with  Accurate  Record  of  Members 
and  Estimated  Pupulation  Hep  resented  thereby. 

(a)  There  are  in  all  thirty  fully-equiiiped  con-  Statisti<  s  as 
gregations  (exclusive  of  Missions)  belonging  to  the  to  chun  hes 
United  Free  Ciuircli  of  Scotland  in  Dundee. 

(b)  The  membei>liip,  i.e.,  the  number  of  adults  in 
firll  communion  with  these  different  churches  is 
16,836. 

(t)  In  connection  with  my  own  congregation  a 
very  comphte  record  Ls  kept  of  the  adherent.s,  i.e., 
those  men,  women,  and  chiklren  who  belong  to  the 
church  but  are  not  communicants.  Basing  my 
calculation  on  the  statistics  which  are  ascertained, 
and  trustworthy  as  far  as  my  own  congregation  is 
concerned,  I  conclude  that  out  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  city  there  mu.^-t  be  between  28,000  and 
30,000  person.s,  adult  and  juvenile  (exclu.-iive  of 
those  connected  with  missions),  who  claim  religious 
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connection  witli,  and  are  recognised  as  belonging 
i  to,  the  United  Free  Church. 

,ual  4.  Statement  Regarding  the  Amount  of  Money  Devoted 

;uut  of  Annually  to  the  Relief  of  the  Poor. — (Returns  have 

ph  been  received  by  me  from  t\veiity-ei„'ht  out  of  the 

ity.  thirty  congregations  mentioned  aljove.) 

(a)  Total  amount  of  capital  funds,  the  interest  of 
whifh  is  available  annually  for  the  poor  belonging 
to  the  j)articular  congregations  by  whose  church 
courts  these  funds  are  held— £1720,  2s.  lid. 

(i)  Amount  raised  in  these  twenty-eight  con- 
evegations  by  means  of  church  collections  — 
£472,  2s.  3d. 

The  average  sum  per  congregation  is  thus 
£16,  17s.  2d.,  and  the  estimated  total  for  the 
thirty  congregations  on  this  basis  is  £505,  15s. 

(c)  Amount  raised  and  distributed  under  the 
auspices  of  church  societies  of  various  kinds. 

I  asked  returns  under  this  bead,  but  a  large 
number  of  church  treasurers  found  it  impossible  to 
give  any  indication  on  the  point.  The  figures  I 
did  receive  are  therefore  ot  little  value.  If  the 
givings  by  individuals  privately  to  individuals, 
aud  the  givings  of  church  members  in  response  to 
appeals  from  those  in  charge  of  Mission  districts  be 
included  under  this  head,  the  sum  annually  dis- 
bursed must  be  regarded  as  evading  estimation.  I 
reckon  it,  in  my  own  mind,  at  a  very  high  figure. 

5.  Metliod  of  Distribution. 

hods  of  (")  Remarks  regarding  monies  available  under  (a)  and  (6) 
ribution  of  section  4  above. 

nurcli  The  returns  show  that  almost  without  exception  the 

ity.  distribution  is  conducted  by  the  oihce-bearers  (laymen)  of 

the  various  churches,  with  whom  the  respective  ministers 
are  not  associated  as  often  as  they  are.  Office-bearers 
represent  the  claims  of  individuals  and  families  in  the 
districts  assigned  to  tlieni  at  a  meeting  of  tlie  church  court 
called  for  the  purpose  of  allocating  the  funds.  They  are 
supposed  to  know  the  circuni.'itaiices  of  the  people  in  whose 
behalf  they  make  an  application,  and  the  sum  obtained  is 
handed  over  to  tbem,  as  a  rule,  for  personal  distribution. 
It  is  generally  known,  I  think,  whether  the  persons  in 
question  are  already  in  receipt  of  private  assistance  from 
individuals  belonging  to  the  church,  but  this  is  not  always 
the  case. 

(6)  Remarks  regarding  the  assistance  referred  to  under 
(c)  of  section  4  above. 

It  is  here  that  abuses  in  the  bestowmeut  of  church 
charity  chiefly  come  in.  These  are  not  due  to  denomina- 
tional over-lapping  [see  (d)  section  6  below]  but  to  several 
persons  giving  privately  to  the  same  people  in  a  congrega- 
tii^n  without  being  aware  of  the  fact.  Elforts  are  being 
made  to  my  knowledge  in  one  or  two  congregations  to 
prevent  this  liapjiening.  But  the  matter  requires  to  be 
dealt  with  in  a  systematic  and  thorough  fashion,  both  in  our 
churches  and  missions.  There  seems  tome  to  be  no  reasoji 
■why  a  particular  office-bearer  and  a  committee  in  each 
congregation  should  not  be  appointed  to  receive  private 
notification  of  wliat  individuals  are  doing  in  the  way  of 
assisting  their  poorer  fellow-members.  The  personal 
distribution  of  the  help  would  not  be  interfered  with,  but 
the  possibility  of  mistaken  kindness,  with  its  mischievous 
consequences,  would  be  avoided. 

6.  General  Observations  with  regard  to  the  Subject. 

(a)  It  must  nut  be  supposed  that  those  who 
receive  help  from  the  cliurcbes  are,  as  a  rule,  in 
receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief.  Only  a  small  minority 
are.  The  conditions  which  a  church  court  would 
r  egard  as  creating  a  claim  on  their  assistance  would 
not  be  admitted  as  necessitous  by  the  Poor  Law 
authorities. 

(6)  In  cases  of  abject  poverty,  arising,  e.g.,  from 
the  death  of  the  head  of  a  family,  parties  belonging 
to  the  church  with  which  the  family  is  connected, 
and  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  family 
in  question,  endeavour  in  the  first  instance  to  obtain 
Poor  Law  relief  for  them.  This,  at  least,  accords 
with  my  experience. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  get  the  persons  so  situated 
to  make  an  application.  Outdoor  relief  bears  the 
character,  to  their  minds,  of  au  alieinative  to  the 
poorhouse.  This  is  unfortunate,  though  I  quite 
recognise  that  the  authorities  must  frequently 
present  the  matter  in  this  light  in  order  to  make 
relatives  realise  their  obligations.    But  the  line  I 
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take  with  persons,  whom  I  urge  to  make  the 
application,  is  that  they  should  look  upon  out- 
door relief  as  a  pension  to  which  one  in  such 
circumstances  ought  to  feel  himself  entitled,  with- 
out any  idea  of  a  stigma  attaching  to  it.  If  relief  is 
ultimately  asked  for  aud  obtained,  the  assistance 
rendered  by  the  church  is  given  by  way  of  supple- 
ment. 

(c)  In  view  of  the  multiplicity  of  denominations 
e.xisting  in  Dundee,  not  to  mention  other  considera- 
tions, it  seems  to  me  idle  to  suppose  that  churches 
would  ever  consent  to  "pool"  their  charitable  funds 
along  with  the  funds  available  from  other  non-church 
sources,  and  allow  them  to  be  apportioned  and 
distributed  by  a  board,  on  which  they  might  have  a 
representative,  set  up  for  administering  relief  iu  a 
particular  district  of  the  city.  For  such  a  scheme 
for  organising  the  city's  charities  there  is  no  doubt 
much  to  be  said.  My  point  is  that  the  givings  of 
churches  could  not  be  included  in  its  operations. 
IMany  of  the  poor  members,  for  whom  a  congregation 
naturally  held  itself  responsible,  would  be  found 
living  outside  the  area  administered  by  the 
jjarticular  board  on  which  the  conf^regation  to 
which  they  belonged  was  represented  ;  and  the 
congregation  would  never  consent  to  its  charity 
towards  them  being  bestowed  by  a  person  or  persons 
not  connected  with  it. 

But  in  the  event  of  such  a  method  of  co-ordination, 
as  that  referred  to  above,  being  put  in  practice 
(subject  to  the  qualification  with  respect  to  church 
charity  which  I  have  indicated),  a  system  of  notifica- 
tion to  ministers  or  their  respective  church  olKcials 
with  regard  to  the  persons  who  claimed  to  belong  to 
their  congregations,  and  who  were  either  under  con- 
sideration for  receipt,  or  actually  in  receipt,  of  relief 
at  the  hands  of  a  particuLir  board,  ought  to  be  carried 
out.  And  the  same  system  might  be  followed  by 
the  Poor  Law  authorities  (supposing  it  were  found 
impracticable  for  them  to  go  the  length  of  entrusting 
the  payment  of  the  allowance  granted  by  them  to 
an  individual  carefully  selected  by  each  congrega- 
tion). The  privacy  of  such  notifications  could,  I 
believe,  be  secured  in  the  same  way  as  the  privacy 
of  the  allocations  referred  to  under  section  (5)  (o)  is 
secured.  Au  arrangement  of  this  kind  would 
prevent  churches  from  exercising  mistaken 
liberality. 

{d)  Chnrch  connection,  of  one  kind  or  another,  is 
claimed  so  generally  by  the  inhabitants  of  Dundee, 
and  respected  so  punctiliously  by  the  various  denom- 
inations, that  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  is  very 
little  overlapping  as  far  as  the  bestowment  of  church 
charity  by  ditterent  denominational  bodies  is 
concerned.  This  applies  even  to  mission  districts, 
for  these  are  a(iportione<l  out  to  particular  churches 
uuder  a  defiinte  scheme — a  scheme  to  which  most 
of  the  denominations  are  parties.  Particular  con- 
gregations know  their  own  poor  and  the  poor 
connected  with  their  own  mission  districts,  and,  as 
iar  as  my  experience  goes,  they  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  them  alone.  [See,  however,  section  5 
(6).]  The  existence  of  the  parish,  as  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal area,  does  not  att'ect  what  I  have  said. 

Social  and  Industrial  Conditions  in  Dundee. 

7.  As  a  member  of  the  Dundee  Social  Union  I  am  aware 
that  the  Commission  has  been  furnished  with  its  "  Report 
on  Housing  and  Industrial  Conditions,"  published  in  the 
year  1905.  An  analysis  of  that  report  need  not  be  under- 
taken by  nie,  but  there  are  certain  facts  referred  to  in  it, 
and  in  the  most  recent  reports  by  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  and  the  Chief  Constable  of  the  city,  that  ought, 
perhaps,  to  be  emphasised. 


8.  Housing. 

(a)  The   statistics  given  in   the  Social  Union  g^usino- of 
Report  reveal  the  fact  that  63'1  per  cent,  of  the  poor  of 
total  population  of  Dundee  live  in  one-  or  two-  Dundee, 
roomed   houses.     (The  corresponding  figures  for 
Aberdeen,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow  respectively  are 

39  3,  38-9,  55-1.) 

(b)  Of  the  total  population  of  Dundee,  49'2  per 
cent,  are  living  more  than  two  to  a  room.  (The 
corresponding  figures  for  Al)erdeen,  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  respectively  are  37-7,  32-7,  47'8.) 

When  it  is  noted  that  this  congestion  in  the  case  of 
Dundee  occurs  iu  connection  with  one-  or  two-  roomed 
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JiiV.  A.  B.  houses  to  the  extent  over  the  other  cities  indicated  in  (a), 
Macaulay,  it  is  evident  that  the  condition  of  things  is  gi-aver  here 
M.A.  than  elsewhere.  Overcrowding  in  three-roomed  houses  is 
not  such  an  appalling  feature  as  it  is  in  one-  or  two-roomed 
houses,  for  the  possibilities  of  distributing  the  inhabitants 
according  to  sex  and  age  are,  of  course,  much  more  favour- 
able in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  case.  The  report,  in 
so  far  as  it  deals  with  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  houses 
in  Dundee,  may  be  left  to  speak  for  itself  (chap,  i,  pp.  1-23). 


17  June  1907. 


Housing  of 
poor  of 
Dundee. 


Infant 
mortality. 


9.  Ivfcmt  Mortality. 

The  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  for  Health  (1906) 
shows  that  the  average  annual  death-rate  of  children  in 
Dundee  for  the  past  twenty-five  years  has  been  165  per 
1000  births.  For  1906  the  figure  was  170  per  1000  biiths. 
In  the  months  of  January,  March,  and  December  (1906) 
respectively,  the  figures  were  245,  214,  215. 

When  Dundee  is  compared  with  Aberdeen,  Edinburgh, 
and  Glasgow,  it  is  found  that  these  cities  show  an  infant 
mortality  for  1906  of  127,  112,  and  131  respectively  per 
1000  births. 

10.  Drunkenness  and  Grime. 

Statistics  -A-  Report,  issued  as  lately  as  20th  April  1907,  by  the  Chief 

relating  to      Constable  of  Dundee,  reveals  certain  striking  facts, 
drunkenness  (a)  In  Aberdeen  during  1906  there  were  appre- 

aud  crime.  hended  or  cited  29'3  per  1000  of  the  population  ;  in 

Leith,  30-9  ;  in  Dundee,  377. 

(&)  The  number  of  wife  assaidts  in  Aberdeen  was 
68  ;  in  Leith,  25  ;  in  Dundee,  233. 

(c)  In  Dundee  there  were  seventy-eight  cases  of 
cruelty  to  children,  or  almost  three  times  the 
combined  totals  of  the  other  towns  chosen  as  the 
basis  of  comparison. 

(rf)  The  report  further  contains  statistics  with 
regard  to  drunkenness.    These  reveal  the  fact  that 
during  1906  the  number  of  arrests  for  drunkenness 
in  Aberdeen  was  at  the  rate  of  33  per  10,000  of  the 
population  ;  in  Leith,  76  ;  in  Dundee,  130. 
In  this  corinection  it  is  worth   remarking   that  the 
number  of  licensed  premises  of  all  kinds  in  Aljenleen,  with 
an  estimated  population  of  171,022,  is  332,  as  against  413 
in  Dundee,  with  an  estimated  population  of  165,007. 
Of  public-house,  Aberdeen  has  144,  Dundee  212. 

11.  General  Observations. 

(a)  I  do  not  profess  to  be  able  to  give  an  adequate 
statement  of  the  causes  that  account  for  the  facts 
mentioned  above.  To  say  that  they  are  due  to 
Dundee's  being  the  seat  of,  and  dependent  for  its 
prosperity  on,  the  cheapest  textile  industry  is  to 
take  refuge  in  a  general  proposition.  Statistics 
could  be  furnished  to  show  that  poverty,  i.e.  want 
of  money,  is  not  the  cause.  For  example,  the 
amount  deposited  in  the  local  savings'  bank  is 
£2,300,000,  representing  the  deposits  of  53,635 
persons,  or  more  than  a  third  of  the  population. 
The  transactions  with  the  post-oihce  savings'  bank, 
which  are  not  available,  have  to  be  added  to  this 
sum.  Twenty-tive  yearly  societies,  rejjresentiiig 
20,000  people,  have  annual  transactions,  I  liave  been 
informed,  to  the  extent  of  nut  less  than  £40,000. 
Other  figures  illustrative  of  the  same  prosperity  are 
doubtless  in  the  hands  of  the  Comnnssion.  A 
trustworthy  return  of  the  wages  of  5,537  weavers 
(women),  for  the  week  ending  23rd  March  1907, 
shows  that  the  average  wage  earned  was  15s.  l^d.  ; 
in  the  case  of  5,772  spinners  (women)  for  the  same 
week,  the  average  wage  was  12s.  3|d. 

AVhere,  as  frequently  happens,  several  daughters 
are  at  work,  tlie  income  of  families  must  be 
considerable. 

The  amount  of  drunkenness  itself  proves  that 
there  is  no  lack  of  money.  That  Dundee  is  over- 
licensed  there  is  no  doubt,  and  it  suffers  also  from 
the  intermixture  of  a  large  Irish  population  with 
the  native  Scotch. 

Industrial  (6)  The  great  miuss  of  the  nude  working  pojuila- 

conditions  tion  belong  to  the  labouring  class.    Tiie  opportunity 

in  Dundee  afforded  by  the  jute  industry  to  boys  to  earn  a 

substJintial  wage  as  half-timers  and  Buljse(iuenlly  as 
full-timei-s  (something  over  4s.  in  the  former  cage, 
and  over  9s  in  the  latter,  on  the  average)  chieflv 
explains  this  fact.  The  consequence  is,  that  at  tlie 
age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  when  their  boyhood 
has  been  exi)loited,  they  are  face  to  face  wiih  a  grave 
problem.    (1)  Some  of  them  enlist.    Foi  the  year 
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ending  witn  October  1906,  the  number  of  recruits  Industrial 
who  joined  the  militia  in  Dundee  was  212.    The  conditions 
entire  Aberdeenshire  district  only  supplied  146.  The  in  Dundee  [I 
regular  army  during  the  same  period  received  308  ;| 
recruits  from  Dundee,  as  against  249  from  the 
Aberdeenshire  district.    But,  taking  into  account  1, 
the  rejections  both  of  the  recruiting  otticer  and  the  i; 
doctor,  75  per  cent,  of  the  applications  for  the  ! 
militia,  and  60  per  cent,  of  those  for  the  regular  I 
army,  were  rejected.    (The  difference  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  lads  who  present  themselves  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  for  the  militia,  and  are  rejected,  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  apply  again  to  be  admitted  to  the 
regular  army  at  the  age  of  18  ;  and  also  by  the  fact 
that  the  training  in  the  militia  brings  a  number 
up  to  the  standard  required  for  the  regular  army). 
(2)  Others  leave  the  jute  industry  and  seek  employ- 
ment as  labourers  in  connection  with  other  trades. 
Very  few,  I  am  informed  on  trustworthy  authority, 
emigrate.     Many   become   casual  labourers.  (3) 
The  majority  remain  in  the  mills  and  factories. 
"One  in  twelve,"  the  Social  Union  Report  says, 
"rises  to  be  an  overseer  or  a  tenter,  and  the  average 
'  wages  for  men's  work  in  the  mill  and  factory 
'  (excluding  mechanics,  etc.)  are  under  15s.  in  five 
'  processes,  under  £1  in  eight  processes,  and  £1  or 
'  over  in  five  processes."    (These  figures  would  need 
to  be  revised  in  view  of  recent  increases  in.  the 
wages.) 

(c)  A  characteristic  feature  of  Dundee  social  life  Employment 
is  directly  connected  with  what  has  been  stated  of  married 
immediately   above,   viz.,   homes    based   on   the  women  in 
principle  that  husband  and  wife  lioth  work.    The  factories  and 
joint  earnings  of  these  couples,  so  long  as  both  are  resultant 
faithful,  or  able  to  keep,  to  the  bargain,  may  be  ''"^cts. 
considerable.    In  this  connection  the  Social  Union 
Report  calculates  that  there  must  be  about  6000 
married  women  at  work  in  the  textile  industry  in 
the  city. 

(d)  There  seems  to  me  to  be  much  to  justify  the 
conclusion  that  the  conditions  referred  to  in  sections 
9  and  10  above  are,  in  part  at  least,  if  not  very 
largely,  due  to  the  forces  that  arc  at  work  in  the 
city  tending  towards,  or  rather  effecting,  the  dis- 
integration of  the  home.  Boys  earning  the  wages 
they  do  in  tlie  jutu  trade  become  independent  and 
unsusceptible  to  parental  discipline.  In  the  many 
homes  wh^re  husliaud  and  wife  are  both  working,  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  infant  mortality  is 
high,  and  that  the  males  who  survive  are  unenter- 
prising and  unfit  for  any  but  labourer's  work.  Here, 
where  tliere  is  no  housewifery,  no  thrift,  no  parental 
control,  where  the  whole  household  economy  is 
conducted  on  the  most  extravagant  principles,  where 
comfort  and  rest  are  impossible,  are  bred,  in  the 
opinion  of  not  a  few  who  have  considereil  the  matit  r 
carefully,  many  of  the  future  crinunals,  i)auper.-;,  and 
driuikanls  of  the  city.  The  social  organism  would 
undoubtedly  sustain  a  severe  shock  if  married 
women  were,  as  a  i  ule,  excluded  from  the  mills  and 
factories,  either  by  the  combined  action  of  the 
employers  or  by  the  operation  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. But  if  the  family  is  to  be  retained  as  the 
social  utnt,  something  drastic  must  be  done  in  this 
direction.  Wliat  the  jute  industry  could  stand  in 
the  way  of  increased  wages  to  its  employees  has 
never  been  properly  proved,  on  account  of  the  lack 
of  effective  union  anmngst  the  employees,  male  and 
female.  Nor  has  the  ([Ucstion  of  men  acting  as 
weavers  ever  been  fairly  put  to  tlie  test,  nor  its 
consequences  ascertained. 


63820.  (Ohairwan.)  We  have  guiie  rather  exhausti\ely  Supplenienta' 
through  that  with  the  preceding  witnesses,  and  will  not  tion  of  f'oor 
take  you  at  any  length  through  that  part  (jf  your  paper,  Law  reiicf  by 
but  there  are  one  or  two  (piestions  I  should  like  to  ask  cliaiity. 

vou  on  various  jiaragrajihs  of  your  statement.  Are  the 
parochial  limits,  generally,  of  the  Free  C'liurch  the  same 
as  those  of  the  Estaljlished  Ciiurch  ?  —  Originally  they 
were,  but  not  now.  We  have  no  prescribed  limits.  It 
is  simply  a  wise  of  where  a  church  is  needed. 

63821.  The  limits  of  the  parish  depend  on  the  number 
of  persons  attending  ? — Yes. 

63822.  You  have  argued,  I  think  very  well,  some  of 
the  difhculties  of  combining  charities  and  jioor  relief.  I 
gather  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  overlapping  in 
the  sense  that  a  certain  numl)er  of  patients  in  receipt 
of  poor  relief  also  receive  charitable  relief? — Yes. 
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upplemeiita-  63823.  What  would  be  your  idea  about  that  1  Do  you 
ion  of  Poor  think  that  where  the  Poor  Law  gives  relief  it  ought  to  be 
jaw  relief  by  adequate,  or  do  you  not  disapprove  of  the  system  of  a 


harity. 
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person  receiving  relief  from  the  two  sources? — No,  I  do 
not  think  I  do.  I  think  that  the  church,  for  instance, 
would  supplement  and  can  supplement  the  giving  of  the 
Poor  Law  relief. 

63824.  Of  course.  Assume  that  is  done,  there  is  some- 
times a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  parish  councillors  to 
reduce  the  relief,  because  the  applicants,  since  they  got  it, 
had  their  incomes  supplemented  by  charity  ? — Yes. 

63825.  You  point  out  at  the  top  of  your  paper  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  getting  churches  to  pool  their  chari- 
table funds  ;  if  you  pooled  the  few  it  would  very  much 
weaken  the  effect  of  the  appeal  of  a  minister  to  his  indi- 
vidual congregation  ? — It  certainly  would.  That  would  be 
one  reason, 

63826.  If  there  was  pooling  it  would  tend  really  to 
diminish  the  sums  now  contributed  to  the  individual 
churches  ? — I  think  it  would  ;  but  that  is  not  my  sole 
reason. 

63827.  I  see  the  other  reasons,  but  I  add  that  only  as  an 
additional  reason  ? — Yes. 

63828.  You  think  it  advisable  that  information  should 
be  supplied  so  that  those  in  charge  of  different  charities 
might  know  all  the  other  charities  who  were  receiving 
charity  ? — That  is  so. 

63829.  I  do  not  know  if  you  heard  my  question  put  to 
a  previous  witness.     There  is  an  idea  that  has  been 


of  charity  and  advocated  in  various  quarters  by  persons  of  authority  that 
Poor  Law.  it  might  be  possible  to  have  a  statutory  committee  approved 
of  by  the  law,  ^vhich  would  he  associated  with  that  relief 
committee,  and  that  that  committee  should  have  a  certain 
recognised  status,  and  that  the  Parish  Council  might  be 
able  to  hand  over  to  them  certain  cases  which  they  could 
not  relieve,  and  that  in  some  way  they  might  get  into 
touch  with  the  cases  of  persons  who  wanted  a  little  supiiort, 
persons  who  are  not  yet  destitute,  and  with  whom  charities 
might  deal.  Would  such  an  idea  meet  with  your  approval  1 
— I  chink  it  would.  1  do  not  think  that  even  to  such  a  com- 
mittee, churches  in  the  areas  would  commit  their  charitable 
funds. 

63830.  No,  I  do  not  say  that,  but  still  take  these  cases  : 
a  person  comes  up  belonging  to  a  church  of  a  certain 
■denomination,  a  respectable  person,  struggling,  but  still 
with  some  means.  The  Parish  Council  do  not  think  that 
is  a  fit  case  for  relief,  but  it  is  thought  a  fit  case  to  be  dealt 
with  by  charity.  AVould  this  couinnttee  find  out  what 
denomination  he  belonged  to  and  jirobably  recommend  him 
to  the  minister  of  his  parish  ? — Yes. 

€3831.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  that  course? — 
No,  certainly  not.    It  would  help  greatly. 

63832.  Do  you  think  the  charities  outside  the  church 
authority  would  be  at  all  disposed  to  combine? — I  think 
many  of  them  would,  and  of  course,  in  a  place  like  Dundee, 
there  are  men  on  different  charities,  and  their  opinion 
would  be  entirely  in  favour  of  combining  the  foundations. 

63833.  The  same  persons  on  different  charities  ? — Yes, 
and  diflereiit  persons  on  different  charities  representing  the 
same  interests. 

63834.  Are  there  very  few  endowments,  as  we  call  them, 
what  you  call  morti  treat  ions  in  Dundee?  There  are  a 
certain  number  in  Dundee,  are  there  not?  —  On  the 
contrary,  I  think  there  are  a  great  many.  I  think 
Dundee  is  well  supplied. 

63835.  Do  they  belong  to  different  churches  ? — No,  they 
are  public, 

63836.  Assuming  that  co-operation  could  be  secured, 
they  would  have  a  tolerably  large  field  on  wliich  to  work  ? 
■ — In  respect  of  the  funds  at  their  disposal,  undoubtedly, 
yes. 

63837.  Is  overcrowding  very  bad  in  Dundee  ? — Yes. 

63838.  It  is  bad  in  your  parish? — Yes,  what  I  regard  as 
my  parish. 

63839.  Is  it  very  bad  there  ? — It  is  not  the  worst  part  of 
the  town,  but  it  does  embrace  a  district  where  the  con- 
dition of  afl'airs  is  unsatisfactory. 

63840.  Do  you  put  overcrowding  far  forward  in  the  con- 
tributing causes  of  pauperism  in  the  sense  that  it  destroys 
a  sense  of  self-respect  and  decency  ? — I  do. 

63841.  That  it  destroys  the  sense  of  decency,  and  con- 
sequently leads  to  immorality,  owing  to  people  herding 
together? — Yes. 
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63842.  Is  that  the  result  of  your  long  experienced- 
Yes. 

63843.  The  peculiar  feature  of  Dundee  is  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  women  get  employment  compared  to  17  June  1907. 
men,  and  we  understand  tliat  there  is  rather,  in  con-  — - 
sequence,  a  tendency  for  the  women  to  be  the  wage-earner,  iimployment 

.    '    ,        .         ,  ■    i.1    j;     -1       TT      01  niari'iea 

sometimes  the  principal  wage-earner  m  the  family.    Have  ^.^j^^jj 

you  many  families  so  circumstanced  in  your  parish  ? — I  fjjQ)-oj.jgg_ 

have  not  many  actually  in  my  own  congregation,  but  there 

are  numbers  in  the  district  for  which  we  hold  ourselves 

responsible. 

63844.  And  the  evils  generally  arising  from  the  system 
are  somewhat  far-reaching  ?— Yes. 

63845.  Do  they  destroy  permanently  in  many  cases  the 
domestic  life  of  the  family  ?  Do  they  place  great  impedi- 
ments on  the  woman  in  the  discharge  of  her  duties  as  a 
mother  and  the  head  of  her  household  ? — Yes. 

63846.  Is  the  system  not  unpopular  with  the  women 
themselves? — It  is  not  unpopular  inasmuch  as  it  allows 
them  to  make  money  often,  when  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should  have  money. 

63847.  We  have  been  told  that  it  goes  further,  that  a 
good  many  of  the  married  women  like  the  life  ? — I  doubt 
that.    I  think  that  would  be  very  difficult  to  prove. 

63848.  Supposing  there  was  an  attempt  made  gradually 
to  get  rid  of  married  women's  labour  in  these  mills,  would 
that  be  very  much  resented,  do  you  think? — It  would  be 
misunderstood,  certainly,  on  the  part  of  the  women  them- 
selves who  are  earning  money.  Many  of  the  masters  prefer 
married  women,  becatise  they  are  steadier  at  their  work. 

63849.  Would  the  women  think  it  a  punishment  if  they 
took  it  in  that  sense?— I  think  they  would  think  it  was  a 
haixlship.  I  don't  think  they  would  think  it  was  a 
punishment. 

63850.  But  you  say  here,  "  If  the  family  is  to  be  retained 
'  as  the  social  unit,  something  drastic  must  be  done  in  this 
'  direction  ? " — I  think  so.  I  think  the  children  are  neither 
being  cared  for  on  the  basis  of  the  family  unit  nor  on  the.- 
socialistic  basis  at  present. 

63851.  Have  you  been  a  good  many  years  in  Dundee  ?— ■ 
I  have  been  there  for  four  and  a  half  years. 

63852.  Where  were  you  before  ? — In  Forfar. 

63653.  You  say  the  children  are  less  well  looked  after  in 
Dundee  than  in  Forfar  ? — Far.  In  Forfar,  for  one  thing, 
there  are  no  mUls.  The  work  is  all  weaving,  and  wages 
are  better. 

•63854.  Are  the  women  employed  in  the  weaving? — 
Solely,  in  Forfar. 

63855.  Then  women  are  employed,  but  it  is  in  a  higher 
class  of  labour  ? — Weaving  is  paid  by  piece-work,  and  they ' 
make  better  wages  at  weaving  than  at  spinning,  though  why  - 
they  do  no  one  seems  to  know. 

63856.  Then  do  the  children  suffer  now  in  Forfar  from 
married  women  working  in  the  factory  ? — I  was  not  aware 
of  any  special  problem  arising  in  connection  with  that. 

63857.  As  I  understand  it,  there  were  women  working  in 
factories  at  a  higher  class  of  labour  than  those  employed  in 
the  mills,  and  the  family  system  was  not  dislocated  in 
Forfar.  Now  we  know  in  Dundee,  where  women  work 
in  mills,  you  have  the  family  system  dislocated  ? — You  see 
it  in  Dundee,  and  in  Forfar  it  is  not  so  obvious. 

63858.  Still  you  think  it  is  there?— To  some  extent, 
yes. 

63859.  Would  it  be  possible  in  Dundee  to  substitute  the 
system  in  Forfar,  because  I  understand  that  though  wages 
are  better,  there  was  some  discrimination  exercised  as  re- 
gards the  employment  of  women  ?— I  think  there  is  probably 
more  discrimination  exercised  in  the  smaller  places  where 
the  women  are  known  better,  but  I  think  the  fact  that 
there  are  no  mills  in  Forfar  has  some  relation  to  the 
question. 

63860.  The  mill  and  the  factory  have  not  the  same 
marked  distinction  in  England  as  they  apparently  have 
here.  What  is  the  difference  that  causes  the  lower  class  of 
labour?  Is  the  method  different  or  the  hours?— No,  the 
hours  are  the  same  in  the  mill  as  m  the  factory.  It  is  a 
standard  wage  as  a  rule  in  the  mill,  not  piece-work  as  it  is 
in  the  factory.  There  are  more  boys  employed,  and  more 
men  at  the  lower  standard  of  wage  than  in  the  factory,  and 
you  do  not  find  the  problem  so  acute  of  men  being  underpaid 
and  boys  being  attracted  by  a  high  wage  in  a  place  where 
there  are  no  mills. 

3  ? 
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63861.  I  am  coming  back  to  the  family  matter.  In  both 
cases  the  woman  is  away  from  her  home,  and  for  the  same 
hours.  Why  is  the  result  less  unsatisfactory  in  Forfar 
than  it  is  in  Dundee  ?  Is  it  that  the  women  are  of  a  higher 
stamp  in  Forfar,  or  what  ? — I  think  that  is  so  because  they 
are  weavers,  and  they  are  certainly  better  housed. 

63862.  (Mr  Pattcn-MacDouyall)  With  regard  to  these 
mortifications  m  Dundee,  does  your  knowledge  e.xtend  more 
or  less  to  the  whole  of  Forfar,  and  do  such  mortifications 
exist  in  considerable  numbers  in  that  county  ? — Yes. 

63863.  Parish  mortifications  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  ? 
—Yes 

63864.  Can  you  say  whether  the  distributions  contribute 
to  tho  benefit  of  the  populadon.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that 
they  are  doled  out  in  sums  of  a  few  shillings,  or  something 
like  that,  and  given  to  a  great  many  people,  and  do  not 
afford  them  any  real  benefit  ?  Have  you  had  e.xperience  of 
that? — I  think  both  things  are  true.  Some  of  them  are 
administered  in  a  way  that  involves  the  giving  of  a  con- 
siderable sum,  and  I  think  others  are  administered  in  the 
dole  fashion. 

63865.  And  does  that  apply  to  the  older  mortifications  1 
— I  do  not  know. 

63866.  Would  you  be  of  opinion  that  if  snch  a  committee 
Were  established  as  the  chairman  has  suggested,  all  these 
old  mortifications  could  come  within  its  purview  ? — I  think 
so,  unless  the  terms  of  the  mortifications  are  so  strict  that  it 
WL'uld  be  an  injustice. 

63867.  Have  you  knowledge  yourself  of  what  was 
done  in  the  case  of  the  parochial  educational  endowments 
of  the  country  about  thirty  years  ago,  as  to  how  they  were 
brought  into  line,  and  so  revised  as  to  be  made  to  apply  to 
the  requirements  and  interests  of  the  present  day  ? — I  have 
not  sufficient  knowledge,  to  use  my  knowledge  analogically, 
in  regard  to  charitable  mortifications. 

638GS.  Assuming  that  was  done,  do  you  think  the  same 
method  might  be  applied  in  regard  to  parochial  endow- 
ments for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  ? — Yes,  it  could,  and 
]»robably  ought. 

63869.  {Mrs  Bosanquet.)  Did  the  law  as  to  church  collec- 
tions ever  apply  to  the  Free  Churches  ? — It  is  not  a  law  ;  it 
is  purely  voluntary. 

63870.  I  thought  at  one  time  they  were  legally  obliged 
to  give  a  certain  amount  of  collections  to  the  poor  1 — We 
are  not  under  the  law. 

63871.  Is  it  only  the  Established  Church  that  is  under 
the  law  ? — I  e.xpect  so. 

63872.  I  rather  gather  that  as  a  rule  the  cases  helped  by 
the  church  are  not  in  receijjt  of  Poor  Law  relief  ? — Asa 
rule  they  are  not. 

63873.  Do  you  try  to  keep  the  more  respectable  cases  off 
the  parish  ? — I  confess  that  we  regret  having  to  apply  for 
]>arochial  relief  ;  but  if  it  is  a  case  of  absolute  destitution, 
we  use  what  influence  we  have  to  get  them  on  the  parish, 
and  then,  knowing  how  much  they  have  from  that  source, 
We  s'ii>i)lement  it. 

63874.  Btit  in  a  case  that  was  not  one  of  absolute  desti- 
tution, would  you  rather  make  an  effort  to  keep  it  off  the 
parish  ? — Yes. 

63875.  Are  you  able  in  your  congregations  to  know  of  a 
Ciise  of  destitution  pretty  early,  ana  to  get  it  on  the  Poor 
Law  ? — Without  any  difficulty. 

63876.  You  can  really  meet  all  the  cases  of  the  poorer 
members  ? — We  can,  in  congregations  such  as  I  have  ;  but 
it  nuist  be  very  difficult  in  poorer  congregations. 

63877.  la  there  any  system  by  which  the  wealthier 
Congregations  assist  the  poorer  ones  in  that  way  ? — Not  iu 
i\--|)ect  of  helping  them  with  their  poor.  I  do  not  know 
of  any. 

63878.  Has  nothing  been  attemjited  to  link  them  in  any 
way  ? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

63879.  But  it  will  be  the  case,  will  it  not,  that  the 
Wealthier  congregations  have  missions  in  tlie  poorer  dis- 
tricts ?— Yes. 

63880.  And  in  that  case  the  money  from  them  would  get 
into  the  poorer  districts? — It  does,  of  course.  Where  our 
eystem  is  weak  is  in  this,  that  we  might  have  a  mission 
running  in  a  poor  district  which  had  resources  from  the 
richer  congregation,  and  quite  near  that  there  might  be  a 
poor  congregation  on  its  own  basis  which  was  unable  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  its  poor  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
mission  could.  That  is  the  weakness  of  our  present  system. 

63j8L  Are  there  no  provident  associations  in  connection 


with  your  churches  ? — There  are  savings  banks,  and  somj 
attempt  has  been  made  in  a  mission  district  for  which  we 
are  responsible  to  get  even  grown-up  pjo^jle  to  keep  a  bank- 
book. 

63882.  Are  there  any  provident  societies  for  medical 
work  or  anything  like  that  ? — No.  All  our  nu^dical  work 
in  cases  of  destitution  is  done  by  doctors  whom  we  know 
personally. 

63883.  Woidd  these  be  members  of  your  congregation 
who  would  attend  your  cases  free  of  charge  ? — Yes. 

638'^4.  {Mr  Phelps.)  Speaking  generally,  would  you  be 
in  favour  of  poverty  being  relieved  by  Church  or  by  State 
if  you  were  creating  a  new  system? — I  do  not  think  it  is 
possible  by  church  in  Scotland. 

63885.  Do  you  think  the  present  division  between  the 
two  is  satisfactory  ?— No. 

63886.  In  what  way  do  you  think  it  is  defective  ? — I 
think  a  very  simple  improvement  would  be  effected  if 
notification  were  made  to  churches  with  which  individuals 
claim  to  be  connected,  to  the  effect  that  they  are  applying 
for  relief  or  are  actually  iu  recei^Jt  of  it.  It  would  save 
overlapping. 

63887.  1  am  rather  thinking  of  principle.  Do  you  think 
members  should  look  to  members  of  the  same  religious 
body  for  assistance  of  that  sort  ? — That,  of  course,  is  the 
temptation  we  are  trying  to  avoid.  1  think  we  recognise 
thai  this  precisely  is  what  they  should  not  do,  and  it  is  a 
rock  to  keep  clear  of. 

63888.  1  do  not  quite  mem  as  much  as  that,  simply 
rather  that  a  jjerson  falling  into  poverty  wouhl  naturally 
be  assisted  by  members  of  the  congregation  or  by  members 
of  the  larger  community.  Which  of  those  do  you  think  is 
the  best? — I  think  ideally  the  best  course  is  by  the  reli- 
gious community,  unquestionably,  but  whether  that  is 
possible  in  a  community  which  is  not  essentially  religious 
alters  the  question. 

63889.  In  which,  you  mean,  there  are  diversities  of 
religious  bodies? — Yes,  that  is  partly  what  I  mean. 

63890.  I  gather  from  your  evi'Icnce  that  in  your  case 
the  minister  does  not  distribute  relief  ? — I  personally  never 
do  so. 

63891.  Is  that  exceptional  ? — I  think  not.  In  a  retiu'n 
to  questions  which  I  issued  I  gathered  that  in  the  maj'irity 
of  cases  relief  was  not  distributed  by  the  minister  iu 
person. 

03892.  I  mean  that  a  person  falling  into  poverty  belong- 
ing to  your  church  would  not  go  naturally  to  you,  but 
would  go  to  an  office-bearer  ? — Yes,  such  a  person,  at  any 
rate,  would  as  soon  go  to  an  office-bearer  as  to  me. 

63^93.  Would  the  minister  preside  over  committees  to 
decide  such  questions  ?  —He  jiresides  ex  officio  over  the  body 
which  decides  such  questi<ms  in  relation  to  peoi)le  who 
belong  actually  to  the  clnu'ch.  He  is  not  necessarily 
present  when  such  questions  are  discussed. 

63894.  He  would  ex  officio  preside  over  it? — In  many 
churches,  but  not  in  all,  in  our  denomination. 

63895.  Do  you  know  enough  of  other  bodies  to  sav 
whether  the  minister  is  often  a  distriljutor  of  alms? — 1 
imagine  he  is,  but  I  don't  think  I  have  any  right  to  say  I 
believe  he  is. 

63896.  You  think,  on  the  whole,  that  this  is  not  a  good 
system  ? — I  think  it  is  not  a  good  system  for  the  minister 
to  do  it. 

63897.  Do  you  find  in  the  case  of  the  people  whom  your 
ridigious  body  relieves  that  you  can  tell  when  cases  of 
sudden  catastro])he  ari.se,  as  a  rule? — Yes,  we  certiiinly  can, 
but  poorer  congregations  in  our  own  denomination  could 
not,  I  fear. 

G3898.  1  was  going  on  to  ask  whether  the  difficulty  is 
found  to  be  nmre  in  chroiiic  c;ises  of  old  age  and  inlirmity 
— permanent  grants? — In  chronic  cases,  if  the  people  are 
resj)eclable,  there  is  very  little  difficulty  iu  Dundee  in 
getting  them  on  a  mortifiwition. 

63899.  Getting  a  pension  practically  ? — Yes. 

63900.  Do  you  ever  recommend  such  cases  to  the  Poor 
Law  for  relief  ?— It  would  be  the  last  resource. 

()3901.  At  any  rate,  you  wo\ild  not  go  to  the  Poor  Law 
fir.-'t? — Not  for  such  Cii.ses  as  we  clearly  saw  were  likely  to 
go  on  a  niortilication,  and  when  we  felt  we  had  influence  Lo 
get  them  on  it. 

63902.  Can  you  carry  out  what  a  good  many  people 
have  told  us,  that  people  feel  less  responaible  for  the 
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support  of  tlicir  relatives  now  than  they  did  ?— I  do  not 
think  I  .should  like  to  goneraiise. 
fuvenile  63903.  In  the  last  paragraph  of  your  statement  you  say, 

imployment    "  Boys  earning  wages  in  the  jute  trade  become  independent 
n  Dundee.      '  and  unsusceptible  to  parental  discii)line."    When  hoys  go 
into  the  jute  trade,  what  are  they  employed  at?— Shifting 
the  bobbins  after  tlu-y  have  been  filled,  and  feeding  the 
machines  with  jute,  etc. 

G3904.  Does  that  mean  that  they  require  any  technical 
skill  ? — No,  but  they  will  develop  quickness  in  doing  it. 
Of  course  there  are  other  branches  of  the  work. 

63905.  Can  you  say  whether  the  number  of  boys  taken 
in  in  tliat  way  is  larger  than  the  number  of  men  who  are 
employed  later  'I — Undoubtedly. 

63906.  Do  you  find  boys  being  discharged  when  they 
come  to  be  eighteen  years  of  age  or  so  ? — Yts,  ihey  are  dis- 
charged, bTit  a  few  of  them  are  kept  on.  Most  of  those 
who  are  kept  on  would  be  better  off  if  they  were  discharged. 
Their  chances  would  probably  be  better. 

63907.  Do  you  find  boys  stepping  on  to  a  higher  rank  as 
men  ? — A  certain  percentage. 

63908.  What  sort  of  percentage  ? — That  percentage  I 
quote  from  my  statement  from  the  Social  Union's  report ; 
one  in  twelve  rises  to  be  an  overseer  or  a  tenter. 

{Mr  Booth.)  I  think  one  in  thri  e  may  be  kept. 

63909.  {Mr  Fhelps.)  And  the  rest  go  to  swell  the  ranks 
of  the  unskilled  ? — Yes,  some  of  them  of  course  enlist. 

63910.  Have  you  any  other  casual  calling  to  which  boys 
go?  I  suppose  they  sell  papers? — Yes,  but  I  do  not  think 
after  being  in  a  mill  a  boy  wi.uld  sell  pajjers. 

8391 1 .  But  when  they  leave  school  ? — Ye*. 

63912.  Is  anything  done  with  regard  to  those  boys  in 
Dundee  ? — I  have  no  information  to  answer  that. 

63913.  Do  you  know  at  all  with  regard  to  post  office 
employees,  and  as  to  telegraph  boys  ? — I  think  something  is 
done  for  them. 

63914.  Some  attempt  to  find  them  employment  afte^ward^? 
— I  think  there  are  people  who  voluntarily  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  the  general  well-being  of  the  post  office 
boys,  and  they  would  naturally  include  the  finding  of  posts 
for  them. 

63915.  That  is  not  a  difficult  class  to  provide  for? — No, 
they  have  steadiness  and  discipline. 

63916.  Do  you  find  that  the  overgrown  boy  has  become  a 
great  difficulty  ? — I  think  he  has. 

63917.  Have  you  any  remedy  to  suggest  with  regard  to 
that  ? — If  someone  would  invent  for  the  machinery  a  way 
of  altering  the  bobbins  which  would  do  away  with  the 
necessity  of  a  great  many  boys,  that  would  be  remedied,  and 
that  might  be  discovered  at  any  time. 

63918.  Would  you  like  to  see  the  age  at  which  a  boy 


may  leave  school  raised  ? — Personally  and  theoretically,  Eev.  A.  P. 
yes.  Macaulay 

63919.  Do  you  think  in  Dundee  anything  can  be  done  in 

the  way  of  compulsory  evening  classes  or  continuation  17  June  1907. 
schools? — I  think  compulsory  evening  classes  for  boys  and  — — 
girls  who  are  working  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  Juvenile 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening  would  almost  amount  to  cruelty,  employment 

m  Dundee. 

63920.  Would  you  put  them  on  the  half-time  list  ? — If 
they.are  to  be  compulsorily  educated  in  the  evening,  they 
would  have  to  be  on  half-time. 

63921.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  possible  ? — It  would 
not  be  impossible.  It  would  be  difficult.  A  year  or  two 
while  it  was  in  the  transition  stage  would  be  all  that 
would  be  required  to  mediate  the  plan,  1  should  think. 

63922.  And  you  would  welcome  such  a  proposal  ? — Yes, 
I  should. 

63923.  {The  BisJwp  of  Ross.)  I  gather  from  you  that  the 
boys  and  girls  are  at  work  from  .six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
till  six  o'clock  at  night.  How  much  time  have  they  oif 
during  tliat  ? — An  hour  for  breakfast  and  an  hour  for 
dinner. 

63924.  So  that  they  have  ten  hours'  work  ? — Yes. 

63925.  Does  tliat  long  period  of  work  affect  the  growth 
and  development  of  boys  and  girls,  in  your  opinion? — It 
struck  me  when  I  first  went  to  Dundee  that  the  people  were 
diminutive  in  stature.  Of  course,  I  have  got  accustomed  to 
it  since. 

63926.  Do  many  girls  get  into  a  bad  state  of  health,  pass- 
ing through  a  critical  stage  at  that  time  ? — Many  of  them 
do. 

63927.  Do  they  suffer  fiom  ana?mia,  hysteria,  and  all 
these  troubles  ? — These  are  common  complaints. 

63928.  You  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  shorten  the 
hours  ? — Certainly,  if  there  is  to  be  compulsory  evening 
education  ;  and  shortening  of  tlie  hours,  I  personally  think, 
would  be  desirable  even  although  there  was  no  such 
scheme. 

63929.  For  the  sake  of  their  health  ?— Yes. 

63930.  You  think  home  life  has  been  greatly  disrupted  ? 
— I  think  so. 

63931.  You  would  wish  to  see  home  life  restored,  I  sup- 
pose ? — That  personally  is  my  view. 

63932.  You  say,  "  If  the  family  is  to  be  retained  as  the 
'  social  unit,  something  drastic  must  be  done  "  ;  you  do  not 
contemplate  any  other  social  unit  ? — 1  do  not  per.sonally  ; 
still  I  do  recognise  that  the  needs  of  the  children  are  not 
being  met  at  present  on  that  basis. 

63933.  Would  you  contemplate  substituting  the  authority 
of  the  State  for  the  authority  of  the  parent  ? — I  should  not, 
personally. 


The  Hon.  Walter  G.  Scott,  Master  of  Polwarth,  called  and  examined. 


63934.  {Cliairman.)  You  are  a  member  of  the  Parish 
Council  of  Humbie,  and  are  a  member  of  the  Parish  Coun- 
cil which  took  its  place  in  1881.  You  are  a  member  of  the 
County  Council  and  vice-con-\-ener  of  the  county  of  Hadding- 
ton ?— Yes. 

63935.  You  have  been  chairman  of  the  General  Board  of 
Lunacy  for  Scotland  since  1897,  and  are  convener  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  Committee  and  Association  Work,  a 
body  whose  work  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Church  Army  or 
the  Salvation  Army  in  England  ? — Yes. 

63936.  The  statement  of  your  evidence  which  has  been 
handed  in  will  be  held  as  your  examination-in-chief  ? — 
Quite  so. 

{The  vritness  handed  in  the  following  statement.) 
Poor  Law  Administration. 

1.  Humbie  parish,  in  county  of  Haddington,  is  a  purely 
rural  parish  with  population  between  600  and  700.  The 
children's  village  in  the  parish,  a  series  of  cottage  homes, 
the  property  of  the  Edinburgh  Children's  Holiday  Fund, 
causes  the  population  to  fluctuate  somewhat,  but  thise 
children  are  really  quite  independent  of  the  parish. 

The  population  is  entirely  engaged  in  agriculture,  mostly 
arable,  but  the  south  of  the  parish  consists  of  sheep  farms 
in  the  Lammermoors. 
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2.  The  ordinary  wage  of  married  men  is  about  17s.  per 
week,  with  free  house  and  garden,  and  allowance  of 
potatoes  worth  about  £2  to  £3.  Women  and  boys  who  work 
(  U  farms  receive  9s.  to  10s.  a  week.  The  people  are  as  a 
rule  thrifty  and  careful.  They  do  not  marry  early,  and 
their  faniilies  usually  are  not  large. 

There  is  no  real  village,  but  workers  live  on  farms  on 
which  they  work,  each  farm  having  the  required  number  of 
cottages.  Men  are  engaged  to  work  for  twelve  months,  and 
cannot  leave  before  expiry  of  time  or  be  turned  off  except 
for  serious  misconduct,  and  cannot  be  turned  out  of  their 
house  for  a  year.  Men's  full  wages  are  paid  for  six  weeks 
legally  in  case  of  illnes.s,  and  often  very  much  longer. 

There  are  practically  no  unemployed  men,  and  very  few 
who  are  not  regularly  engaged, — that  is,  bound  to  work 
every  day  for  same  master. 

Irishmen  come  in  considerable  numbers  for  extra  work 
in  summer. 

3.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  Poor  Law  administra-  Poor  Law 
tion.    The  Parish  Council  consists  of  seven  members.   The  administra- 
schoolmaster  is  also  inspector  of  poor.  txon. 

Cases  are  dealt  with  by  the  whole  Council — emergency 
casi's  by  tiie  inspector  after  consultation  with  the  chairman. 

There  are  very  few  paupers  (six  or  seven)  usually. 
There  are  two  or  three  pauper  lunatics  in  the  poorhouse 
(lunatic  wards). 

The  Parish  Council  have  shares  in  Inveresk  Combination 
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Poorhonse.  Two  or  three  old  people  receive  outdoor  relief 
from  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  a  week.  One  or  two  old  women  are  in 
the  poorhouse. 

4.  I  do  not  consider  that  here  there  is  any  objection  to 
outdoor  relief.  The  circumstances  of  people  are  well 
known,  and  ))eople  do  not  take  relief  unles-:  really  needing 
it.  I  have  known  relief  given  to  a  widow  with  young 
children  returned,  because  she  was  too  proud  to  keep  it 
when  neighbours  spoke  of  it. 

5.  Indoor  relief  for  ordinary  paupers  is  in  our  case 
merely  the  provision  of  hospital,  or  comfortable  treatment 
for  old  or  infirm  persons  who  cannot  otherwise  be  properly 
cared  for. 

6.  The  only  persons  who  apply  for  relief  are  sick  or 
infirm,  or  widows  with  or  without  children.  We  have 
however  fre(|uently  had  to  admit  liability  for  paupers  who 
got  relief  in  towns  who  had  no  claim  upon  the  parish 
except  that  of  perhaps  mother's  birth  settlement, — being 
illegitimate  children  of  a  woman  lierself  born  in  parish,  or 
men  who  had  been  born  in  parish  but  never  really  lived 
there,  but  for  whom  it  was  impossible  to  prove  any  other 
parish  of  settlement. 

7.  The  chief  causes  of  pauperism  are — old  age,  sickness, 
death  of  husband,  etc. 

8.  We  liave  some  difficulty  in  getting  people  to  do  the 
work  of  the  Parish  Council,  which  at  pre.^ent  consists  of 
ministers  (two),  farmers,  and  one  working-man  (joiner). 

9.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  giving  able-bodied 
persons  a  claim  to  parochial  relief,  probably  only  vagrants 
and  tramps  would  apply  here. 

10.  The  existing  areas  are  quite  suitable  :  in  ray  opinion 
they  are  better  than  ';arger  areas.  Moie  power  of  combina- 
tion might  be  desirable  for  some  purposes,  e.g.,  to  employ 
an  inspector  to  arrange  boarding  out  jointly  lor  a  uumljer 
of  parishes. 

11.  A  larger  area  would  tend  to  make  personal  knowledge 
impossible  on  the  part  of  members  of  Council  and  also 
probably  tend  to  extravagance.  We  have  in  our  small 
area  many  of  the  advantages  of  the  Elberfeld  system,  inas- 
much as  the  Councillors  take  a  personal  interest  in  those 
of  the  paupers  who  are  resident  in  the  parish.  This  does 
not,  of  course,  aj^ply  to  those  given  relief  in  other  parishes 
or  sent  to  the  poorhouse  from  elsewhere. 

12.  The  Law  of  Settlement,  as  at  present,  causes  nmch 
hard.ship  as  explained  aViove.  We  h.ive  to  pay  for  paupers 
who  have  no  real  claim  on  the  parish,  and  who,  had  they 
remained  in  the  parish,  would  probably  not  have  been 
paupers  at  all. 

13.  I  would  like  to  see  some  provision,  such  as  power  to 
rent  or  build  one  or  two  cottages  in  which  old  p  I'sons 
could  live  instead  of  being  sent  away  to  poorhouse.  There 
is  a  scarcity  of  cottages  for  any  except  those  actually 
employed  on  the  farms  in  the  parish,  but  this  partly  arises 
from  there  being  no  real  village  in  the  parish. 

14.  The  law  as  regards  tramps  and  vagrants  greatly 
needs  reform.  Personally,  I  agree  generally  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Departmental  Conmiittees  on 
Vagrancy. 

Our  Council  expressed  the  other  day  a  strong  feeling 
that  it  ought  not  to  lie  lawful  for  vaprants  to  trail  whole 
families  of  young  children  about  the  country,  gelling  no 
education  and  learning  no  trade  except  that  of  begging  in 
their  turn. 

Tliesi-  vagrants  live  on  the  charity  of  the  working  classes, 
to  whom  they  are  often  a  terror. 


Ch.\uitif,s  and  Voluntary  Effort. 

Charitable  15.  The  Church  of  Scotland  has  in  operation  five  labour 

homes  for  homes  for  men,  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow  (two),  Dundee  and 
destitute  men.  Ayr.  Destitute  men  are  received  into  these,  and  in  leturn 
for  wf)rk  done  are  given  bed  and  board  and  occasional 
small  grants  of  money  and  clothing.  It  is  sought  to  bring 
religious  influence  to  bear  on  the  inmates  and  so  to  induce 
them  to  give  uj)  drinking  or  any  other  bad  habit  that  may 
liave  brought  tliem  to  their  dustitnte  condition.  It  is 
felt  that  it  is  the  special  mission  of  these  homes  to  endeavour 
to  influence  and  restore  to  self-respect  and  employment 
those  who  have  fallen  from  this  position  through  their 
own  fault. 

Many  respectable  men  who  are  destitute  are,  however, 
received  into  tiiese  homes. 

Men  from  prison  are  also  received  into  some,  and  helped 
to  get  employnu'iit  outside  when  fit  for  it. 

As  the  beneficiaries  of  these  homes  are  living  in  them, 


Settlement. 
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aged  poor. 
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we  know  that  they   are   not  receiving   other   charity  Charitable 

simultaneously.    515  men  were  during  1907  received  into  homes  for 

these  homes,  and  about  100  destitute  boys  into  the  two  destitute  men. 

homes  for  Lids  up  to  17  years  of  age  maintained  by  the 

committee — one  in  Glasgow  for  town  work,  and  the  other 

in  the  country  where  boys  are  trained  to  farm  work  and 

for  emigration.    The  difficulty  in  latter  is  felt,  that  as  there 

is  no  pTwer  of  detention,  m.my  return  to  the  idleness  of 

the  streets  before  thsy  have  got  over  the  first  difficulties  of 

steady  work.  ^ 

16.  The  Church  of  Scotland  Industrial  Home  for  Women,  Homes  for 
Watson  Street,  Glasgow,  while  largely  a  rescue  home,  women, 
employs  a  considerable  number  of  older  women  who,  but 

for  its  help,  would  probxbly  be  destitute  through  spending 
any  earnings  they  got  in  drink.  The  Women's  Labour 
Bureau,  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh,  has  found  employment  at 
charring,  etc.  for  a  large  number  of  poor  women,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  discriminate  between  those  who  really  need  to 
support  themselves  and  those  whose  husbands  ought  to 
support  them. 

17.  The  Edinburgh  Industrial  Brigade  already  men- 
tioned does  good  work  in  training  lads. 

18.  The  Edinburgh  "Help,"  now  Charity  Organisation 
Society,  need  not  be  descriljed  by  me,  as  it  is  well  known, 
and  so  are  many  other  societies. 

19.  Those  engaged  in  charitable  work  cannot  help  feel-  Inadequacy 
ing  that  private  effort  is  insufficient  to  deal  with  the  large  of  charity, 
number  of  able-bodied  men,  many  of  them  married,  who 

are  out  of  work  and  in  need. 

20.  Co-operation  between  Charity  and  Poor  Law  exists  to 
a  certain  extent,  but  should  be  extended  :  e.g.,  in  a  county 
parish  the  minister  and  kirk  session  have  funds  at  their 
disposal  for  the  poor  derived  from  trusts  or  from  church 
collections.  The  Parish  Council  do  not  know  to  whom 
they  are  given,  though  the  minister,  if  a  member  of  Council, 
can  know  to  whom  the  Council  give  relief. 

21.  The  Social  Work  Committee  has  co-operated  with  the  Co-operation 
Parish  Council  authorities  in  testing  men  in  the  labour  between 
homes  who  had  been  discharged  from  hospital  fis  fit  for  charity  and 
work.    In  almost  all  cases  they  were  found  unfit  to  do  I'ooi'  L^w. 
sufiicient  work  to  support  themselves. 

22.  The  officers  of  the  Parish  Council  have  given  great 
help  to  our  women's  home  in  tracing  the  history  of  cases. 

23.  I  do  not  think  charity  can  now  be  substituted  for 
out-relief,  though  co-o]ieration  might  enable  voluntary  help 
to  be  much  more  lai'gely  used  in  administering  it  somewhat 
on  lines  of  the  Elberfeld  system.  I  believe  in  properly 
worked  charitable  institutions  being  used  by  public  bodies 
as  far  as  possible  and  sulisidised  by  them. 

Unemployment. 

Extent. 

24.  In  country  districts  there  is  practically  no  unemploy- 
ment, and  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  all  the  men  are  engaged 
to  work  for  twelve  months  ;  and  though  rate  of  pay  maj'' 
not  be  so  high,  yet  they  get  it  reguliirly  whether  weather 
be  good  or  bad,  and  even  in  sickness  for  at  least  six  weeks. 

25.  In  cities  in  Scotland  during  the  last  few  years  there  Extent  of 
has  been  a  large  ani(uint  of  unem]doyment.  In  Glasgow  unemploy- 
this  Near  some  say  it  is  not  so  serious  as  last  year  owing  to  meut. 

tlie  .shi];building  and  engineering  trades  being  brisk.  In 
Edinbuigh  some  say  it  is  worse  this  year,  owing  to  slackness 
in  the  building  tiade.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  estimate 
the  numljers,  liiit  the  class  of  men  out  of  work  consists 
chiefly  of  so-called  "  labourers." 

26.  Unemployment  is  chronic  to  a  considerable  extent, 
but  also  j)erio(iic,  viz.,  more  j)revalent  in  winter  owing  to 
many  trades  being  at  a  sland.>lill,  such  as  painters,  plasterers, 
etc. 

27.  In  Dundee,  while  there  is  a  demand  for  women's 
work,  this  aggia\ates  the  unemployment  amongst  men. 
Families  come  in  to  get  work  lor  w'omen  and  girls  and 
there  is  not  corresponding  employment  lor  the  men. 

Causes  of  Unemployment. 

28.  The  chronic  causes  are  .so  well  known,  they  need  not  Various 

be  repealed,  l)Ut  the  modern  system  of  erecting  buildings  causes  of  un- 
etc.,  in  a  very  short  time  with  a  large  staff  merely  gathered  employment, 
together  for  the  job,  and  paying  them  off  immediately  it  is 
finished,  tends  to  aggravate  unemployment  at  the  seasons 
when  work  is  not  so  pressing. 

29.  More  permanent  causes  are  the  unskilfulness  of 
many  of  the  men  classified  as  labourers. 
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Various  30.  One  serious  cause  is  that  so  large  a  number  of  boys 

causes  of  nn-  grow  up  doing  nothing  after  leaving  school  but  selling 
employment,   papers  or  other  s^treet  trading  till  the  age  of  17  or  18. 

Such  a  life  in  which  work,  if  it  can  be  called  vvoik,  does 
not  begin  till  about  midday  .  nd  goes  on  till  nearly  mid- 
night, makes  it  very  hard  fur  a  young  fellow  to  stick  in  to 
steady  employment,  even  if  he  were  fit  for  it,  beginning 
early  every  morning,  and  continuing  with  steady  monotony 
all  day.  It  is  greatly  to  be  dtsired  that  street  selling  by 
boys  should  be  largely  put  an  end  to,  as  it  has  in  the  case  of 
Skirls.  Institutions  such  as  the  Edinburgh  Industrial 
Brigade  Home,  which  has  for  many  years  housed  such 
destitute  lads  and  got  them  apia-enticed  to  trades,  do  most 
valuable  work.  Similar  work  is  done  in  Glasgow  by 
Quarrier's  Homes  for  working  boys,  and  by  the  small 
Ohurcli  of  Scotland  Boys'  Home  in  Herbert  Street.  In 
my  opinion,  boys  are  often  discharged  too  young  from 
reformatories  and  industrial  schools,  and  fail  to  find  or 
keep  proper  eniploynient.  A  good  many  jjast  inmates  of 
such  institutions  have  applied  for  admission  to  our  Church 
of  Scotland  Homes  for  lads,  showing  that  they  are  destitute. 

31.  Drink  is,  of  course,  the  cause  of  much  unemploy- 
ment. A  Large  percentage  of  the  500  men  admitted  to  our 
homes  last  year  entirely  destitute  were  there  because  of 
intemperate  habits  ;  but,  on  the  otlier  hand,  there  were  a 
considerable  number  of  respectable  men,  especially  over 
middle  age,  who  could  not  get  employment. 

32.  The  small  profits  made  in  most  businesses,  in  spite 
of  large  volume  of  trade,  compel  employers  to  employ  only 
the  most  efficient  workmen  ;  and  consequently  older  or 
weaker  men  are  the  first  to  be  turned  off,  and  after  illness 
it  is  very  difficult  for  a  man  lo  get  work  again. 


Effects  of  Unemploijinent. 

33.  The  efl'ects  of  unemployment  are  sufficiently  well 
known.  In  many  cases  it  leads  to  crime  ;  hunger  prompts 
to  theft.  It  leads  to  indiscriminate  charity,  and  injustice 
is  done  to  the  deserving,  because  they  are  mixed  up  with 
a  large  body  of  so-called  uuemj^loyed  who  do  not  in  the 
least  wish  to  work. 

Remedies. 

34.  The  Unemployed  Workmen's  Act  in  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  does  nut  seem  to  have  met  the  need.  Many 
respectable  working  men  will  not  apply  to  the  Committee 
and  be  seen  mixed  with  a  more  disrejmtable  class  of  men. 

In  Glasgow  last  year  unmarried  men  and  men  who  lived 
in  lodging-houses  were  not  helped.  Our  Committee, 
during  a  period  of  si)ecial  distres.<?,  had  special  relief  work, 
and  gave  meals  in  return  for  work  done.  These  unmarried 
men,  many  of  them  ex-soldiers,  came  to  us  in  large 
numbers  for  this  help.  Most  of  them  were  genuine 
deserving  men. 

35.  Labour  colonies  will  supply  a  very  limited  remedy 
for  chronic  vineniployment,  because  it  occurs  at  a  season 
when,  except  land  reclamation,  little  work  can  be  done  on 
the  land.  Tliere  are  some  portions  of  waste  land  where 
the  climatic  conditions  are  such  that  it  would  be  worth 
reclaiming  them  ;  and  there  are  portions  of  land  now 
submerged  by  the  sea  in  the  Firth  of  Forth  where  a 
Government  reclamation  and  building  of  sea-walls  might 
be  very  advantageous. 

36.  Afforestation  will  not  directly  be  of  much  use,  because, 
during  severe  frost,  trees  cannot  be  planted  ;  besides, 
there  must  be  remembered  the  difficulty  of  housing  a 
number  of  men  in  such  areas  as  would  be  planted.  In 
after  years,  no  duubt,  afforestation  would  give  regular 
emydoyment  to  a  number  of  men,  and  so  tend  indirectly 
to  diminish  unemployment. 

37.  Emigration — one  of  the  best  remedies. — Much  could 
be  done  by  a  system  by  which  public  bodies  could  send 
out  selected  men,  recovering  fare  paid  from  their  earnings 
in  Canada  with  help  of  the  Canadian  Government  Agents. 
This  is  done  now  by  agents  lor  railway  contractors,  but 
they  are  irresponsible,  and  men  cannot  be  recomniended  to 
go  with  them. 

63937.  {Chairman.)  Your  experience  is  largely  in  a  rural 
parish  ? — I  have  lived  there,  but  latterly  I  have  had  a  good 
deal  of  experience  of  the  general  conditions  in  regard  to 
poverty  all  through  Scotland. 

63938.  In  the  parish  of  Hunibie,  have  you  seven  coun- 
cillors on  the  Parish  Council  ?  — Yes. 

63939.  How  often  do  they  meet  1 — Only  as  a  rule  to  hold 
statutory  meetings,  three  or  four  times  a  year. 


63940.  Does  the  inspector  practically  give  the  relief  for  The  Hon. 
the  whole  of  the  period  between  the  time  at  which  the  Walter  G. 
application  is  made  and  the  period  at  which  j'ou  meet  1 —  Scolt,  Master 
He  would  consult  with  the  chairman,  but  the  cases  requir-  of  Polwarth. 
ing  relief  are  so  few  that  it  is  comparatively  a  rare  thing  i7Jmiel907. 
to  have  any  change  between  one  meeting  and  another.   

63941.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  Have  you  only  seven 
panniers  ? — Seldom  more  than  that. 

63942.  {Chairman.)  1  assume  that  in  the  parishes  where  Meetings  of 
there  is  a  small  population  the  councils  only  meet  three  or  Parish 
four  times  a  year  ? — That  is  so.  Council. 

63943.  Then  the  administration  is,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  controlled  by  the  inspector,  assisted  by  the  chair- 
man ? — It  is,  but  of  course  he  reports  everything  at  the  next 
meeting.  It  may  happen  that  he  has  to  give  relief  for 
l>erhaps  a  couple  of  months  without  a  meeting,  but  it  is  a 
chance. 

63944.  Are  all  the  decisions  the  inspector  arrives  at 
generally  maintained  ?— Yes. 

63945.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  English  Poor  Law 
system  1  —Not  from  experience,  but  I  have  read  it  a  good 
deal. 

G3946.  The  inspector  of  poor  takes  a  greater  part  under 
your  system  than  he  does  in  England  ? — Very  much  more. 

63947.  On  the  whole,  do  you  think  that  work.^  weU  ?— I  Extent  of  _ 
think  so.     Pueally  the  question  of  pauperism  in  a  rural  pauperism  in 
district  such  as  that  in  which  I  live  is  comj)aratively  a  districts, 
small  one.    There  is  really  no  pauperism  there  except  in 

cases  of  sickness  or  insanity,  or  occasionally  in  the  case  of  a 
widow. 

63948.  TherS  is  a  greater  amount  of  pauperism  ufi  in  the 
north? — Yes,  the  conditions  there  are  quite  different. 

63949.  It  seems  to  me  the  system  you  have  in  Scotland 
ensures  continuity  and  uniformity  more  than  the  English 
system  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  does. 

63950.  Are  you  averse  to  a  larger  area  1 — I  think  the  Suitability  of 
small  area  is  good  in  this  way,  that  all  the  parish  coun-  existing  Poor 
cillors  know,  or  at  least  there  is  always  someone  who  Law  areas, 
knows,  personally,  the  applicants  for  relief.    We  thus  get 

many  of  the  advantages  of  the  Elberfeld  system,  and  so  on. 
I  should  very  much  like  to  see  power  of  combination  given 
for  certain  purposes.  It  was  brought  very  much  under  my 
notice  in  connection  with  the  lunacy  board.  You  will 
probably  have  evidence  which  will  show  you  that  the 
boarding  out  of  pauper  lunatics  by  the  different  parishes 
varies  very  much  in  proportion  to  their  size.  The  Parish 
Council  is,  of  course,  responsible  for  that  both  in  town  and 
country.  The  large  Parish  Councils  carry  it  out  on  a  much 
more  extensive  scale,  in  proportion  to  population,  than 
the  rural  ones,  and  the  reason,  in  my  opinion,  chiefly  is, 
that;  they  are  able  to  make  special  arrangements.  In  the 
first  place,  they  f'nploy  an  inspector  of  poor  who  gives 
his  whole  time,  and  they  employ  officials  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  residences  and  visiting  and  inspecting  the  boarded- 
out  cases,  where  children  and  lunatics  are  boarded  out.  I 
would  like  to  see  power  given — there  may  possibly  be 
power  now,  but  I  would  like  to  see  encouragement  given — 
to  parishes  combining  for  that  and  similar  purposes,  em- 
ploying an  inspector.  Then  I  believe  we  would  get  it 
done  in  a  similar  proportion  from  the  rural  parishes  to 
that  in  which  we  now  get  it  done  from  the  city  parishes. 

63951.  Assuming  you  maintain  the  same  personal  super- 
vision of  applications  as  you  have  now,  would  your  objec- 
tions not  be  largely  removed  by  the  area  of  administration 
being  larger  for  all  purposes? — If  you  could  maintain  a 
personal  interest  and  supervision  ;  that,  of  course,  is  the 
difficulty. 

63952.  Have  you  much  trouble  in  your  parish  with  Tramps  and 
vagrants  ? — A  good  many  come  along  the  main  roads,  and  vagrants, 
they  are  a  great  nuisance. 

63953.  How  do  you  deal  with  them  ? — We  practically  do 
not  deal  with  them  at  all.  That  is  to  say,  they  beg  at  the 
doors,  and  get  probably  more  from  the  poor  people  than 
they  do  from  the  others. 

63954.  Supposing  a  vagrant  goes  to  the  inspector  of  poor, 
what  does  he  say  ? — He  may  give  him  some  relief  to  get 
lodging  with,  if  he  sees  they  are  in  bad  health  ;  that  is  all 
he  can  do. 

63955.  Belief  in  money,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

63956.  It  is  suggested  to  us  that  vagrants  get  relief  from 
one  parish  and  go  on  and  get  it  from  another  parish  ? — Very 
likely. 

63957.  Is  there  nothing  to  prevent  that  ?  —  It  is  im" 
possible. 
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The  Eon,        63958.  In  a  parish  such  as  yours  that  is  really  the  only 
Waiter  G.    means  at  the  disposal  of  the  parish  of  dealing  with  them, 
Scott,  Master  to  give  them  a  certain  sum  of  money  for  lodging? — Quiie 
of  Polwarth.   so.    He  may  arrange  to  give  them  some  food  if  he  thinks  it 
is  needed,  but  they  can  get  more  food  than  they  can  eat  by 
begging.    They  are  a  great  nuisance.    Especially  we  feel 
how  wrong  it  is  that  their  children  should  be  dragged  along 
with  them  about  the  country. 

63959.  Would  you  say  tramping  was  worse  in  Scotland 
than  it  was  ? — I  do  not  think  so  ;  it  is  about  the  same.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  any  better. 

63960.  Do  you  agree  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Departmental  Committee  1 — -Generally  I  do. 

63961.  Whatever  system  is  adopted,  you  think  that 
absolute  uniformity  of  treatment  is  essential  to  success  ? — In 
dealing  with  vagrants  I  think  it  certainly  is. 

63962.  With  regard  to  charities  and  voluntary  effort,  is 
there  room  for  a  great  deal  more  co-operation  than  at 
23resent  exists  ? — Yes. 

63963.  You  do  not  think  that  charity  should  be  substi- 
tuted for  out-relief,  but  you  think  charity  might  be  much 
more  largely  used  on  the  line  of  the  Elberfeld  system, 
which  really  means  protecting  people  from  becoming 
paupers  by  helping  them  at  a  critical  time  1 — Yes ;  and 
voluntary  help  might  be  used  more  largely  even  in  helping 
those  who  are  paupers  by  giving  them  good  advice  and 
helping  them  in  that  way  as  well  as  by  merely  distributing 
money. 

63964.  You  have  heard  the  suggestion  I  made  to  a 
preceding  witness  that  there  should  be  a  statutory  com- 
mittee 1 — Yes. 

63965.  What  do  you  think  of  that?  Would  it  meet 
with  your  approval? — It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
work,  I  think,  to  get  the  co-operation  which  you  desire. 

63966.  Admitting  that,  can  you  suggest  anything  better 
to  secure  co-operation  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  quite  heard 
how  the  committee  would  work. 

Co-operation  63967.  It  would  be  a  committee  recognised  by  statute, 
of  Poor  Law  upon  which  the  endeavour  would  be  to  place  persons  of 
and  charity,  responsibility  and  knowledge  connected  with  the  various 
charities,  or  taking  part  in  social  woi'k,  and  the  proposal 
is  that  they  should  work  with  the  Poor  Law — that  is  to 
say,  the  Poor  Law  should  hand  over  to  them  cases  which 
they  thought  might  be  dealt  with  by  charity,  and  thus 
prevent  them  from  coming  on  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  think  it 
would  be  a  good  thing.  Of  course,  an  attempt  to  do 
something  like  that  has  been  made  voluntarily  in  Edin- 
burgh by  working  out  the  Charitable  Organisation  Society, 
but  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  quite  a  success.  If  it  was 
statutory  they  might  do  better,  but  I  think  each  individual 
church  and  society  of  that  kind  would  always  want  to  keep 
their  own  to  a  certain  extent. 

63968.  I  was  not  thinking  so  much  of  churches ;  I  was 
thinking  of  other  charitie."  and  possibilities  through  the 
medium  of  this  committee  getting  at  the  persons  who  were 
assisted  by  the  different  charities  ? — Yes. 
Juvenile  63969.  You  are  impressed  by  the  large  number  of  boys 

employment,  who  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  qualify  themselves  for  a 
serious  trade? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
causes,  not  only  of  pauperism,  but  of  crime  at  the  present 
time.  There  are  a  great  number  growing  up  without 
learning  any  trade.  They  are  not  fit  afterwards  to  be 
anything  more  than  extremely  unskilled  labourers. 

63970.  Has  this  class  increased  of  late  years?  Do  you 
think  the  reluctance  to  qualify  for  trained  work  is 
increasing  among  a  section  of  boys  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
one  could  say  that  exactly,  but  it  is  probably  easier  for 
them  to  earn  a  casual  living  now  than  it  was.  There  ai'e 
more  opportunities  than  there  were  of  picking  up  a  living. 
The  great  increase  of  golf  caddies  is  another  contributory 
factor.  Boys  get  ridiculously  big  pay  for  little  work,  and 
do  not  learn  any  trade  at  all. 

63971.  {iJhairman.)  And  they  have  the  example  and  the 
notoriety  of  the  successful  caddie  to  encourage  them? — • 
They  all  hope  they  will  become  great  professionals,  but  the 
percentage  is  very  small. 

63972.  Do  you  think  the  attractions  and  the  means  of 
livelihood  by  street  or  casual  employment  are  greater  than 
before? — I  do  not  think  that  I  have  sullicient  information 
to  say  so,  but  1  do  not  think  they  can  be  any  less.  They 
may  be  rather  more,  because  there  are  fewer  girls  selling 
papers  on  the  street-s.  One  scarcely  ever  sees  girls  selling 
papers  now,  and  no  doubt  boys  have  taken  their  places. 

63973.  Did  many  ex-.soldiers  come  to  you  for  relief  last 
year  ? — A  good  many  came  to  the  various  homes. 


63974.  What  sort  of  age  were  they? — They  were  not  old  Juvenile 
men  at  all,  but  fairly  young.  employment 

63975.  Had  they  good  characters  ?— Some  of  them  had. 

63976.  And  they  could  not  get  any  work  ? — They  could 
not  get  work. 

63977.  I  assume  many  of  them  had  been  in  short 
service  ? — Yes. 

63978.  They  had  no  pension,  I  suppose  ? — No  pension,  as 
a  rule.  There  were  a  good  many  reservists,  and  they  get 
a  little. 

63979.  Had  you  any  reservists  who  had  help  ? — Yes,  we 
have  had  them  in  the  homes. 

63980.  Coming  to  the  question  of  unemployment,  you  Labour 
are  rather  sceptical  about  the  labour  colonies  ? — I  do  not  colonirs, 
think  they  do  much  good  to  make  them  helpful  for  chronic 
employment  in  winter  time,  because  there  is  not  so  very  much 
work  that  can  be  done,  unless  you  have  land  that  can  be 
reclaimed.  Perhaps  I  have  not  made  that  very  distinct, 
but  the  very  time  you  want  to  employ  a  large  number  of 
men  is  ju.st  the  time  when  there  is  least  work  possible 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  although  if  you  have  a  piece 
of  moss  to  reclaim  or  moorland  to  drain  there  may  be  a 
good  deal  of  work  to  be  done. 

63981.  Would  you  object  to  labour  colonies  as  a  test? — 
No  ;  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  test.  It  is  only  a  test,  if 
you  could  get  reclamation  works  of  that  sort. 

63982.  You  are  also  rather  sceptical  about  afforestation?  AflTorestation, 
— Yes,  for  the  same  reason.  I  cannot  see  how  much  can 
be  done  with  the  sort  of  country  you  want  to  plant.  You 
cannot  do  much  in  the  middle  of  winter.  It  is  no  use 
doing  it  in  mid-winter,  and  I  do  not  see  how  at  enormous 
expense  the  men  are  to  be  housed  and  fed.  You  cannot 
put  them  under  canvas  in  encampments.  Of  course,  once 
you  had  a  big  tract  of  forest,  it  would  employ  a  good  many 
men  permanently. 

63983.  These  would  have  to  be  trained  men  ? — Yes  ;  it 
would  diminish  perhaps  the  immigration  into  our  towns 
which  has  been  going  on.  You  have  referred  to  the  boys. 
I  have  been  very  much  struck  lately  by  the  number  of 
these  boys  who  are  defective  slightly,  both  mentally  and 
physically,  and  who  cannot  support  themselves. 

63984.  Are  they  not  fit  for  really  continuous  or  serious 
work  ? — No  ;  they  are  slightly  deformed,  or  otherwise 
defective.  A  good  many  are  blind,  and  some  are  mentally 
defective,  not  to  the  extent  of  coming  under  our  present 
system,  and  possibly  not  to  the  extent  of  coming  under  any 
future  certificate,  iDUt  still  they  are  cliildish,  to  say  the 
least. 

63985.  {Mr  Booth.)  You  say  large  areas  are  quite  suit-  Suitability  of 
able.  Are  you  thinking  of  acreage  or  numbers  of  popula-  existing  areas, 
tion  ? — I  was  thinking  of  the  present  size  of  the  country 
parish.    I  was  not  referring  to  the  city  areas. 

63986.  It  is  rather  a  question  of  size  ? — Of  population 
really. 

63987.  You  were  thinking  of  country  districts  only  ? — 
In  my  answer  to  that  question,  I  am  referring  only  to 
country  districts  ;  I  was  not  referring  at  all  to  the  cities. 

63988.  Even  in  the  inland  districts  a  parish  with  as  few 
as  600  or  700  peojjle  is  small  ? — Very  small. 

63989.  You  would  not  suggest  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  cut  up  the  existing  ones  into  smaller  areas?— No,  I  am 
content  with  the  area.  I  think  our  general  system  of  Poor 
Law  relief  in  country  parishes  works  fairly  well. 

63990.  Whatever  the  area  happens  to  be  ? — Yes,  I  think 
so.  There  may  be  some  parishes  in  the  Highland  districts, 
with  which  I  am  not  very  well  acquainted,  which  may  be 
too  large. 

63991.  But  mainly  you  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  con- 
demn an  area  because  it  is  too  small  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

fi39!)2.  On  the  other  hand,  you  would  be  glad  to  see 
greater  comljination  for  certain  purposes  ? — Yes,  just  as  we 
combine  at  present  for  the  poorhouses  or  asylums. 

63993.  With  regard  to  what  you  said  about  the  law  of  Vagrants  and 
settlement  and  your  having  to  pay  for  paujiers  with  no  real  tramps, 
claim  u])on  the  parish,  if  they  have  been  living  away  from 
the  parish,  probably  they  would  have  lost  a  settlement  from 
you  ? — They  very  often  do  not  acquire  a  settlement  any- 
where else.  As  an  example,  I  may  give  the  case  of  a  man 
who  lived  in  a  lodging-house  here,  but  always  shifted  about 
between  Edinburgh  and  Leith.  Although  he  had  practically 
been  in  one  city  all  the  time  he  never  got  a  settlement. 

63994.  Was  he  a  vagrant  ?— A  casual  labourer,  not  a 
vagrant,  in  rather  poor  health. 
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Vagrants  and  63995.  You  speak  lower  down  in  your  statement  of  the 
tramps.  vagrants  living  on  the  charity  of  the  working  classes,  to 

\\  lioni  they  are  often  a  terror.  Tliat  is  a  very  serious  thing. 
I  think  that  must  be  worse  in  Scotland  than  in  England  ? — 
I  think  it  is.  It  may  be  because  there  are  more  lowly  cot- 
tages in  Scotland,  and  becaiise  the  country  people  do  not 
live  nearly  so  much  in  villages,  but  are  scattered  about  on 
the  different  farms. 

63996.  And  distance  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  vagrant  ? 
— Yes,  with  only  the  women  at  home. 

63997.  What  cure  would  you  suggest  for  that  ? — I  think 
we  should  be  very  much  more  stringent  in  dealing  with 
tliese  professional  vagrants.  I  do  not  mean  a  man  who  is 
honestly  tramping  in  search  of  work  ;  but  there  are  many 
vagrants  well  known  to  the  police  who  go  their  regular 
rounds,  dragging  their  families  with  them,  or  borrowing 
other  people's  families. 

63998.  A  man  who  would  bully  or  threaten  would  be 
known  to  the  police  ? — I  do  not  think  they  should  be 
allowed  to  go  about  simply  making  their  living  by 
begging. 

63999.  You  think  they  should  be  kicked  out,  and  what  ? 
— Pat  into  a  colony  or  something  of  that  kind  ;  and  I  do 
not  think  they  should  be  allowed  to  drive  children  about 
with  them,  because  they  are  merely  producing  another 
generation  to  do  the  same  thing. 

640t)0.  A  labour  colony  would  be  a  kind  of  prison  ? — 
Unless  they  could  show  that  they  were  likely  to  do  M-ell, 
when  they  might  be  tried  out  on  probation.  But  the 
children  should  stand  a  good  chance.  If  they  were  removed 
from  that  life  on  the  road,  they  ought  to  be  quite  caj)able 
of  being  trained  up  for  better  things. 

64001.  In  your  last  paragraph  you  say  the  Unemployed 
Workmen's  Act  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  does  not  seem 
to  have  met  the  need,  because  many  respectable  working 
men  will  not  apply  to  the  committee  and  be  seen  mixing 
with  the  more  disreputable  class  of  men.  That  is  a  very 
serious  thing  if  it  is  so,  and  if  it  really  does  not  cover  the 
very  thing  it  was  intended  to  do  ? — I  am  afraid  not.  We 
are  still  left  with  the  problem  of  the  respectable  man  out  of 
work  in  winter. 

64002.  And  the  only  way  to  deal  with  that  problem 
alone  would  be  first  of  all  to  deal  with  the  disreputable 
class  with  whom  these  respectable  men  do  not  wish  to 
work? — They  will  hardly  mix  with  them,  comedown  to 
that  level,  so  that  we  would  almost  need  to  deal  with  the 
habitual  loafer  in  a  different  waj'. 

64003.  Would  that  be  done,  in  your  view,  in  the  same 
kind  of  way,  or  under  the  same  organisation  as  you  deal 
with  vagrants,  with  j)0wer  of  control  ? — Well,  it  would  be 
perhaps  more  difficult  to  take  away  all  these  people  and 
put  them  into  a  colony.  That  would  be  rather  a  drastic 
measure  perhaps. 

64004.  What  do  you  suggest? — I  do  not  know  that  I 
have  anything  very  adequate  to  suggest  for  that. 

64005.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  matter  that  should  be  dealt 
with  under  the  Poor  Law  or  not? — I  think  it  might. 
There  are  a  great  many  of  these  men  on  the  verge  of  getting 
relief.  Thej'  are  the  men  we  cannot-  deal  with  in  Scotland, 
many  of  whom  would  be  found  in  the  casual  wards  of 
England. 

64006.  If  there  was  additional  legislation  to  give  the 
Poor  Law  proper  authority  for  dealing  with  them  ? — 
Yes. 

64007.  So  as  to  leave  room  for  the  Unemployed  Work- 
men's Act  to  relieve  what  men  who  really  wish  to  work  ? — 
That  is  what  it  was  understood  to  be  for,  to  give  relief  to 
men  temporarily  out  of  work.  It  seems  to  fail  to  do 
that.  There  are  a  great  many  out  of  work  at  present 
without  help. 

Children  of  64008.  (Mr  Phelps.)  With  regard  to  the  children  of 
vagrants  and  vagrants,  have  you  any  figures  as  to  their  numbers  ? — I 
tramps.  have  not,  but  there  is  a  police  census  taken  every  year  of 

the  numbers  in  each  county. 

64009.  Would  that  distinguish  them  according  to  their 
age,  more,  or  sex  ? — Speaking  from  memory,  I  think  it  does. 
Age  and  sex  are  given,  but  I  am  not  quite  certain  as  to 
that.  The  chief  constable  of  any  county  would  produce 
those  figures. 

64010.  My  idea  is,  that  in  England  the  number  of 
children  is  diminishing  rapidly.  Supposing  your  remedy 
was  effected,  and  those  children  were  taken  away  and 
brought  up,  are  there  not  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
that.    Can  you  say  the  children  suffer  more  from  their 
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parents  than  a  large  number  of  children  in  large  cities? — 
I  think  they  do,  but  I  think  I  am  one  of  those  people  who 
would  interfere,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  liberty  of  the 
children  in  the  large  cities  too,  if  the  parents  were 
neglecting  them. 

64011.  You  think  we  are  ripe  for  more  drastic  measures 
with  regard  to  enforcing  the  responsibility  of  parents  ? — I 
think  we  are. 

64012.  How  would  you  propose  that  the  cost  of  the 
maintenance  of  these  tramp  children  should  be  met  ? — I 
would  make  the  parents  work  if  they  could. 

64013.  There  is  a  great  difficulty,  because  the  paupers 
come  under  the  local  charge  of  the  parishes  they  belong  to, 
but  these  vagrants  belong  to  no  locality  ? — No.  If  there 
were  larger  areas  you  could  fix  them  down. 

64014.  We  have  not  had  anyone  giving  evidence  with 
regard  to  country  districts.  What  is  the  cottage  ac- 
conmrodation  in  your  part  of  the  world  ? — Fairly  good. 
Most  of  the  cottages  are  not  large,  but,  as  a  rule,  they 
are  in  very  fair  repair,  and  fairly  good.  Some  are  very- 
good  indeed. 

64015.  What  proportion  of  them  have  three  bedrooms  1 
A  fair  proportion  have  three  ;  frequently  the  third  is  only 
a  sort  of  attic,  but,  generally,  it  is  occupied  by  the  boys  and 
young  men,  who  are  only  in  it  for  sleeping. 

64016.  Could  you  say  what  the  cottage  accommodation 
is  like  in  the  Lowlands  ? — In  the  Lowlands  the  cottage 
accommodation,  on  the  whole,  is  very  good. 

64017.  You  do  not  think  the  reason  of  any  degeneracy 
in  the  rising  generation  is  at  all  due  to  deficient  ac- 
commodation and  overcrowding  ? — In  the  country  districts 
I  do  not  think  it  is  due  to  overcrowding.  Some  of  the 
houses  are  damp,  especially  the  older  ones,  and  that,  I 
think,  perhaps  affects  health.  I  think  food  has  more  to  do 
with  the  degeneration  than  anything  else. 

64018.  Is  that  a  change  which  has  occurred  in  late  years  ? 
—Yes. 

G4019.  In  what  direction? — There  is  much  greater 
difficulty  in  getting  milk  in  the  country  districts  than  there 
used  to  be. 

64020.  Has  the  consumption  of  tea  and  bakers'  bread 
increased  ? — Enormously. 

64021.  And  tinned  meats? — I  do  not  know  that  very 
much  tinned  meat  is  used. 

64022.  Do  you  think  that  nmch  of  the  defects  in  children  Extent  of 
that  you  have  noticed  are  due  to  inherited  disease  ? — In  disease  among 
the  town  poiDulation  those  children  we  see  and  get  into  our  children, 
homes,!  should  say,  do  suffer  from  inherited  disease.  In 

the  country  we  do  not  see  much  of  it.  Most  of  the  children 
of  the  country  are  fairly  healthy,  though  not  so  robust  as 
they  used  to  be.    They  have  not  much  actual  disease. 

64023.  Have  you  much  evidence  of  inherited  syphilis  1 — 
I  have  not,  specially. 

64024.  You  could  not  say  as  to  how  far  it  is  a  cause  ? — 
No,  I  could  not  give  any  figures  about  that. 

64025.  Have  you  schools  for  defective  children  ? — There 
are  very  few.    1  think  there  is  one  in  Glasgow. 

64026.  Day  schools  for  defective  children? — I  do  not 
know  of  any  myself. 

64027.  Have  you  any  experience  of  those  in  England  ? — 
No,  we  have  great  difficulty  in  dealing  with  defective 
children.  Of  course,  we  have  institutions  for  imbeciles, 
but  that  is  a  stage  further  on. 

64028.  {Mr  Fatten-MacDougall.)  As  chairman  of  the  Treitmeut  of 
General  Board  of  Lianacy,  you  have  great  experience,  and  pauper 

you  are  able  to  tell  us  what  the  result  of  the  boarding  out  lunatics, 
of  pauper  lunatics  is? — I  think  it  is  good,  taking  it  all 
round. 

64029.  As  far  as  you  have  been  able  to  judge,  is  it  good 
all  over  Scotland  ? — I  think  so.  I  say  that  it  is  best  where 
they  are  boarded  out  with  unrelated  guardians.  As  a  rule, 
it  is  less  satisfactory  when  they  are  boarded  with  re- 
latives. That  is  to  say,  where  an  imbecile  is  left  in  the 
charge  of  a  grandparent,  say,  it  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  when 
he  or  she  is  boarded  out,  sent  from  Edinburgh,  .say,  to  a 
guardian  altogether  unrelated. 

64030.  Have  you  had  few  cases  calling  for  inquiry  or 
complaint  of  any  sort  ? — Not  many  in  proportion  to  the 
number. 

64031.  {Mr  Booth.)  Where  there  is  more  than  one 
lunatic  boarded  out,  do  you  certify  in  any  way  the  house  in 
which  they  are  boarded  ? — They  may  have  up  to  four,  I 
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tliink  it  is,  without  any  special  certificate,  although  they 
are  all  known,  recorded,  and  registered. 

64032.  I  thought  it  was  over  one,  and  up  to  four,  for 
which  you  had  to  have  a  certificate  ? — We  can  have  two  in 
a  house  without  a  special  certificate,  but  it  is  all  by  per- 
mission of  the  Board. 

64033.  Is  a  certificate  given  after  inspection  1 — Yes,  our 
inspector  has  to  see  the  house. 

64034.  {Mr  Patten- MacDouyall.)  Has  another  system, 
which  has  been  brought  into  operation  by  your  Board  in 
conjunction  with  the  Local  Government  Board  lately,  been 
the  system  of  observation  wards  ? — Yes. 

64035.  In  every  instance,  is  the  best  case,  the  only  case, 
in  which  it  has  been  brouglit  into  operation  at  present,  in 
Glasgow  ;  and  is  it  the  opinion  of  the  General  Board  of 
Lunacy  that  ihat  system  is  working  well  ? — Glasgow  is  the 
best.  They  have  it  in  Dundee  a  little,  and  in  Govan  too, 
but  it  is  doing  best  in  Glasgow,  no  doubt. 

64036.  And  aie  you  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  system  which 
is  calculated  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  cases  which  it  is  treat- 
ing ? — I  think  it  is,  certainly.  I  think  it  may  in  many 
cases  avoid  the  necessity  for  going  to  the  asylum  at  all,  and 
imfortunately  people  do  not  regard  asylums  merely  as 
hospitals.  Therefore  it  is  as  well  to  avoid  sending  people 
there.    In  Glasgow  the  wards  are  no  doubt  beneficial. 


There  are  many  drink  cases  which  never  need  to  go  Treatment 
to  the  asylum  at  all.  pauper 

lunatics. 

64037.  And  these  are  cases  many  of  which  are  treated  in 
the  observation  wards  ? — Yes. 

64038.  As  regards  the  Pauper  Lunatic  Grant,  is  that  a 
sum  of  £20,000 1— Yes. 

64039.  And  as  lunacy  is  unfortunately  increasing,  of 
course  the  grant  per  head  is  decreasing? — The  grant  is 
diminishing. 

64040.  Have  you  any  views  of  the  Limacy  Board  to 
ofTer  as  to  tVie  inadequacy  of  the  grant  ? — The  grant  is 
becoming  less  and  less  adequate  as  the  numbers  increase, 
and  I  should  like  to  see  grants  of  public  money  given  in  aid 
of  building,  as  well  as  for  providing  accommodation  for 
them.  The  grant  only  goes  to  the  parishes  for  maintenance, 
but  it  does  not  in  any  way  help  to  provide  accommodation 
for  lunatics. 

64041.  Have  you  expressed  the  view  at  the  Lunacy 
Board  that  this  should  be  an  imperial  grant? — Instead  of 
this  fixed  sum  ? 

64042.  That  all  lunacy  shnidd  be  met  out  of  an  imperial 
rate  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  they  have  ever  expressed  that 
view. 


Rev.  G.  a.  I). 
S.  Duncan. 


Rev.  G.  G.  D.  S.  Duncan,  called  and  examined. 


64043.  {Chairman.)  You  are  the  minister  of  the  Parish  of 
Glencairn  in  Dumfriesshire  ? — Yes. 

64044.  You  have  given  us  a  paper  very  clearly  indicating 
your  views,  and  it  is  written  in  connection  with  the  Parish 
of  Glencairn.  That  will  be  taken  as  ywir  evidence-in- 
chief  ?— Yes. 


{The  witness  handed  in  the  following  statement.) 


Charities  and  Voluntary  Effort. 

Charities  ill  L  The  chief  charities  in  the  parish  and  neighbourhood 
Glencairn.  are  those  raised  by  voluntary  effort  by  the  congregations  of 
the  various  churches,  or  those  left  as  a  permanent  trust  fund 
for  the  poor  connected  with  these  congregations,  all  monies 
not  specially  ear-marked  for  congregations'  poor  being 
taken  over  by  the  Parish  Councils.  Une  charity  in  this 
neighbourhood,  left  liy  a  son  of  a  minister,  is  given  on  the 
condition  that  each  recipient  receives  a  sum  of  not  less 
than  £10  a  year,  but  in  no  case  is  this  to  operate  to  the 
relief  of  ratepayers  or  heritors  in  their  respective  liabilities 
for  the  poor.  The  effect  of  this  is  morally  and  socially 
excellent.  It  assists  persons  to  ret-ain  their  self-respect 
and  independence,  aiding  people  who  have  seen  better 
days  and  who  will  take  gifts  from  Christ's  Church  where 
they  would  not  accept  a  penny  from  the  rates.  Such 
a  charity,  with  its  substantial  relief,  does  not  demoralise 
like  promiscuous  doles,  but  lifts  a  iierson  to  his  feet, 
providing  relief  from  anxiety  and  securing  a  degree  of 
comfort  in  declining  years  otherwise  impossible  ainong.-t 
the  respectable  class.  No  system  could  be  better,  operated 
by  the  minister  and  Kirk  Session,  the  minister  obtaining 
the  secret  confidence  of  persons  who  would  rather  starve  than 
let  their  affairs  be  made  public.  Tliis  fund,  like  others 
in  the  district,  is  disbursecl  without  anyone  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood except  th';  trustees  knowing  who  are  recipients. 

2.  Jlach  congregation  raises  sums  annually  for  the  poor 
and  sick,  also  for  local  infirmaries.  Glenaiirn  Gliurch,  for 
instance,  raises  a  sum  for  its  own  sick  and  jioor  but  al,-o 
a  larger  sum  each  December  for  coals,  which  are  given  to 
poor  or  sick  irrespectively  of  their  church  connection,  the 
united  Kirk  Sessions  of  the  i)arish  conferring  as  to  neeily 
cases  and  distributing  thereafter.  The  effect  of  this  is  veiy 
salutary. 

3.  In  addition,  private  individuals  give  money  direct'y 
for  the  payment  of  nurses  to  attend  on  sick  poor  ])eoj)le, 
ofteu  dependants  or  employees  on  their  estates,  or  retired 
from  their  service.  This  is  a  boon  to  several  who  would 
otherwise  go  the  poorhouse  ;  but  who  would  rather  die, 
even  starve  and  sull'er,  than  go  to  the  poorhouse. 

Then  by  ])rivate  personal  charity,  a  parish  nurse  is  pro- 
vided for  nearly  all  neighbouring  jiari.-hes  to  attend  all  sick 
and  jioor.  Tlie.se  nursesdo  invalualile  work  for  those  receiv  - 
ing i^irochial  relief.  I  know  not  what  the  Pari.sh  Council 
would  do  without  them,  though  it  does  not  contribute. 


4.  From  my  remarks  on  above  subject,  it  will  be  obvious  Respective 
that  I  regard  the  eflects  of  charities  well  disbursed  as  merits  of  Poor 
vastly  more  salutary,  morally    and  socially,  than  the  Law  and 
effects  of  Poor  Law  out-relief  ;  especially  in  such  a  parish  charitable  aid. 
and  neighbourhood  as  this,  where  the  resident  proprietors 

see  that  no  one  wants  food  or  nursing  through  the  minister, 
who  knows  the  needs  of  individual  cases  better  than  any 
inspector  of  poor  can. 

5.  One  point  I  would  lay  stress  upon — the  defect  of 
Poor  Law  out-relief  as  administered  at  present  is,  that 
each  recijjient  receives  his  or  her  dole  from  the  inspector 
of  poor,  and  is  allowed  to  spend  it  as  he  or  she  likes,  often 
foolishly.  My  niethod  in  disbursing  charity  is  to  allow 
the  recipient  so  much  per  month  or  week  at  the  grocer's, 
butcher's,  and  baker's  with  whom  they  deal ;  in  addition, 
I  see  that  they  leave  a  margin  for  rent.  I  do  not  believe 
in  the  moral  or  social  benefit  of  inadequate  doles,  or  the 
practice  of  insjjectors  allowing  the  out-relief  recipients  to 
do  as  they  like  vvith  the  money. 

6.  I  regard  the  out-relief  usually  given  by  Parish 
Councils  as  inadequate  doles — not  suflicient  to  lift  a  jDerson 
out  of  the  rut,  but  sufficient  to  demoralise  the  recipient. 
If  the  present  grants  are  to  be  made,  I  should  say  that  the 
system  of  weekly  doles  should  be  stcqiped  and  a  sum  given 
quarterly  or  even  half-yearly,  the  accounts  of  the  recipients 
at  the  different  shops  being  examined  by  the  inspector, 
and  an  allowance  at  each  shop  being  stated  beforehand. 
The  present  out-relief  tends  to  bad  debts  on  all  hands,  and 
is  more  demoralising  than  ethically  and  socially  heljiful. 

7.  One  defect  in  Poor  Law  methods  that  appeals  to  me  Desertion 
is  where,  as  recently,  a  mother  is  deserted,  comes  on  the 
parish,  and  the  local  Board  ort'ers  as  the  only  alternativ'e 

that  she  go  with  her  young  children — two  and  four  years 
old,  with  a  baby  in  arms — to  the  poorhouse.  This  is  harm- 
ful in  the  extreme,  especiallj'  to  children. 

8.  In  some  cases  those  who  are  receiving  out-relief  under 
the  Poor  Law  have  to  be  assisted  by  Christian  charities, 
owing,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  to  the  inadequacy  of  the 
relief.  The  two  do  and  must  co-operate  in  present  circum- 
stances. Personally,  I  have  had  to  pay  for  a  woman  to 
wash  an  out-relief  recipient  weekly,  and  also  to  wash  out 
the  house  fortnightly."  I  had  to  supervise  her  expenditure 
of  the  out-relief  money,  to  keep  her  from  debt  or  starvation. 

y.  The  possibility  of  extending  such   co-operation   is  Need  of 
difficult  to  formulate.    The  churches  will  not  be  compelled  greater  Go- 
to charity.    In  fact,  the  action  of  Parish  Councils  claiming  operation 
collections  for  the  poor,  has  greatly  injured  Christian  or  between  Poor 
church  charity.    On  the  other  hand,  owing  to  the  over-  L^iw  and 
lapping  and  sectarian  jealousy  in  Scotland,  a  Parish  Council  cliauties. 
often  resents  the  superintendence  which  ministers  can 
personally  give  better  than  any  inspector.  Sometimes 
parochial  charities  are  dangerously  promiscuous.    I  have 
succeeded  in  centralising  the  disbursement  of  charities  here 
by  asking  the  donors  to  pass  it  all  through  me,  and  I  reiuler 
an  account.    Previously,  some  favourite  poor  person  had 
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more  food  than  she  knew  what  to  do  with,  while  others 
were  neglected.  Centralising  is  needed  ;  and  it  might  be 
possible  to  form  a  Board  with  representatives  from  each 
congregation  in  the  parish  along  with  the  inspector  of  poor, 
the  disbursement  resting,  if  possible,  with  the  most  efficient 
clergyman,  who  knows  all  the  people,  and  the  inspector  of 
poor  ;  otherwise,  let  each  clergyman  have  a  district  for 
disbursing  along  with  inspector. 

10.  The  possibility  of  substituting  charity  for  out-relief 
is  simple  in  some  well-to-do  parishes ;  but  not  in  others 
where  there  are  not  many  resident  people-of-means.  I 
believe  that  if  people  unfit  for  work  were  provided  for  by 
law,  the  churches  might  be  left  to  undertake  all  cases  of 
temporary  relief.  If  old  age  pensions  for  women  as  well  as 
men  were  introduced,  the  churches  could  and  should,  as 
most  do  at  present,  provide  for  all  other  cases  of  poor  and 
sick.  But  this  is  only  possible  on  condition  that  the  trust 
funds  bequeathed  to  the  various  denominations  be  safe- 
guarded as  Church  property,  and  not  apjjropriated  by  Parish 
Councils  or  Poor  Law  corporations.  In  each  parish  the 
clergyman  should  constitute  a  Board  of  Christian  Charity 
to  avoid  promiscuous  overlapping,  and  to  regulate  the 
expenditure  of  charitable  gifts  in  securing  the  iiecessaries 
of  life  for  the  recipients.  I  think  the  State  should  provide 
for  people  unable  for  work  through  old  age,  and  also  for 
free  medical  attendance  upon  those  without  work  in  cases 
of  age  or  infirmity.  Remove  these  two  items  from  the  list 
of  charity,  and  the  churches  must  and  will  substitute  charity 
for  the  present  demoralising  method  of  out-relief. 

11.  In  all  this  I  speak  concerning  vural  parishes,  having 
had  active  exj)erience  in  three,  in  different  parts  of 
Scotland,  Highland  and  Lowland  —  Renfrewshire,  Perth- 
shire, and  Dumfriesshire. 


Friendly,  Co-operative,  and  other  Self-help 
Societies. 

12.  In  this  and  neighbouring  parishes,  the  societies  of  the 
Oddfellows,  Ancient  Foresters,  and  Shepherds  are  of  great 
social  benefit,  especially  in  meeting  expenses  connected  with 
illness  and  funeral.*.  The  weekly  subscription  varies  accord- 
ing to  benefit  desired.  In  the  Oddfellows'  society  there  is  no 
wage-limit,  while  there  are  honorary  members  who  contri- 
bute 10s.  6d.  a  year  to  help  the  funds,  receiving  none  of  the 
benefits.  Owing  to  the  arrangement  with  local  physicians, 
the  limit  prescribed  (two  miles)  is  too  narrow.  Many  more 
would  avail  themselves  of  the  benefit,  were  the  territorial 
area  increased— made  parochial.  These  societies  have  in 
many  cases  obviated  outside  charity  during  illness  and 
non-employment,  and  at  time  of  death.  The  Oddfellows' 
subscription,  including  funeral  benefit  is  Is.  9d.  per  month  ; 
benefit,  9s.  a  week. 

13.  To  provide  old  age  pensions  by  friendly  societies  is 
conceivably  feasible,  were  they  subsidised  to  some  extent 
by  the  State.  This  method  would  be  accejitable  to  the 
majorit}^  At  present,  however,  the  members  find  the 
weekly  or  monthly  subscription  enough  to  raise,  especially 
in  times  of  domestic  trouble,  or  weather  which  stops  regular 
outdoor  work.  At  such  times  the  subscriptions  are  apt  to 
lapse.  But  with  State  help,  I  believe  old  age  pensions 
might  be  wrought  in  this  way.  The  only  objection  is  that 
there  are  not  such  societies  open  to  women,  who  constitute 
the  majority  of  our  aged  poor.  I  have  a  self-help  society 
for  women,  according  to  which  each  woman  contributes  one 
penny  a  week,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  I  double  their 
4s.  4d.  by  a  gift  from  individuals  and  church  funds  for  the 
purpose ;  thus  enabling  tlirifty  women  to  order  clothing, 
etc.,  to  the  amount  of  8s,  8d.  This  should  have  been 
mentioned  in  pars.  1-3  ;  but  I  feel  that  too  little  provision 
is  made  for  women  in  these  friendly  societies.  They  cannot 
be  ignored  in  an  old  age  pension  scheme,  through  friendly 
societies. 

14.  Free  medical  State  aid  would  set  free  a  greater 
amount  of  money  for  charitable  uses  by  the  societies,  and 
at  same  time  do  away  with  the  narrow  area-limit  above 
complained  of.  Thus  the  revenues  would  be  increased  and 
membership  enlarged  ;  the  funds  becoming  proportionately 
increased  for  benefits  or  old  age  pensions. 

15.  Voluntary  Hospitals. — The  admission  cards  to  hospitals 
are  at  present  given  by  the  Church  or  Parish  Council  or 
private  subscribers.  These  hospitals,  voluntary  or  State 
aided,  relieve  the  society  of  medical  fees,  and  help  the 
funds. 

16.  With  a  State  system  of  old  age  pensions,  friendly 
societies  could  with  a  slightly  increased  premium  look 
after  cases  of  illness  and  necessity. 
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17.  Freely  given  Poor  Law  out-relief  would  never  be 
voluntarily  accepted  in  preference  to  society  relief.  The 
advantage  of  society  relief  is  that  the  members  can  claim 
it  as  their  right.  People  here  would  rather  be  helped  to 
pay  their  society  premiums  than  accept  Poor  LaAv 
relief. 

18.  I  think  friendly  societies  could  well  co-operate  with 
hospitals  in  paying  an  annual  sum  entitling  them  to  ad- 
mission cards  ;  but  in  most  parishes  the  parish  church 
receives  sufficient  cards  in  return  for  the  collections.  But 
where  the  people  are  poor,  the  church  offerings  do  not 
secure  more  than  one  card.  The  societies,  inasmuch  as 
they  have  to  pay  a  medical  officer,  should  pay  to  infirmaries 
when  these  relieve  them  of  their  patients. 

19.  Friendly  societies  naturally  only  benefit  the  man  who 
has  a  weekly  wage.  Outdoor  relief  affects  those  out  of 
employment,  and  comes  to  the  rescue  of  those  whose 
illness  extends  beyond  the  society's  time-limit  for  relief. 
In  societies,  the  longer  the  illness  the  less  the  grant.  Here 
outdoor  relief  from  other  institutions  has  proved  invaluable, 
e.g.  in  incurable  cases.  The  effect  of  Society  Acts  is  ex- 
cellent on  the  people,  tending  to  thrift  and  self-dependence. 
Outdoor  relief  is  a  great  benefit  to  those  who  cannot  join 
the  societies.  Here  the  societies  have  greater  influence 
than  any  other  voluntary  institution.  I  feel  they  should 
be  encouraged  by  grants  from  the  public  purse,  and  their 
area  made  parochial. 

20.  In  this  district  friendly  and  thrift  societies  are 
progressing  much  more  than  ten  years  ago — savings-banks 
connected  with  the  church.  Women's  Clothing  Society, 
Oddfellows,  Foresters,  and  Shepherds  and  Gardeners.  There 
is  a  long  list  of  applicants  for  admission  to  the  societies 
connected  with  the  church,  organised  by  me ;  and  young 
men  are  more  readily  taking  advantage  of  the  friendly 
societies  than  ever. 


64045.  Whereabouts  is  Glencairn  ?  —  Fourteen  miles 
north-west  of  Dumfries  town. 

64046.  Is  it  a  rural  parish  1 — Purely. 

64047.  Now  you  consider  that  the  effect  of  charity  if  it  Question  of 
is  properly  superintended  is  much  more  salutary  and  has  effect  of 

a  much  better  effect  than  Poor  Law  relief  1—1  find  it  so.  substitution 

64048.  Persons  who  get  it,  I  suppose,  feel  that  they  are  in  Pogr^Law  °^ 
a  better  position,  so  to  say,  than  if  under  Poor  Law  relief  ?  celief 

— Perhaps  ic  is  due  to  the  nature  of  the  Scottish  character, 
but  they  retain  their  self-respect  and  self-dependence  more 
than  if  they  take  it  in  the  form  of  the  parish  relief. 

64049.  In  your  view,  the  recipient  is  allowed  verj^  much 
to  spend  the  dole  that  they  receive  as  they  like  ? — I  think 
there  should  be  superintendence  and  supervision  in  that 
matter. 

64050.  Also,  I  think,  you  imply  rather  that  in  certain 
cases  what  they  receive  from  the  Poor  Law  is  hardly 
adequate? — Without  the  relief  I  have  been  able  to  give 
from  church  funds  some  people  could  not  have  lived 
respectably,  e.g.  the  woman  -whom  I  had  to  pay  a  nurse  to 
wash  weekly. 

64051.  I  assume  the  Parish  Council  rather  give  relief 
on  the  assumption  that  the  recipient  has  other  resources  ? 
— It  may  be,  but  they  do  not  know. 

64052.  What  is  your  oj)inion  'i 
satisfactory  way  ? — No,  I  do  not. 


Do  you  think  that  is  a 


64053.  Do  you  think  it  ought  to  be  adequate  when 
given  by  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  think  there  should  be  con- 
sultation between  those  who  distribute  Poor  Law  and 
charities. 

64054.  At  present  there  is  very  little  ?— Very  little. 

64055.  Of  course  there  would  be  difficulty,  as  you  point  Co-ordination 
out,  in  getting  the  churches  to  pool  together  their  funds,  of  charities.- 
but  do  you  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  getting 

some  sort  of  organisation  in  connection  with  charities  in 
each  locality,  so  that  they  might  get  to  know  who  were  in- 
receipt  of  charity  from  the  different  churches  and  difterent 
bodies  ?— I  tliink  there  should  be  no  difficulty  if  the- 
churches,  between  which  there  is  such  feeling  in  Scotland, 
were  represented. 

64056.  I  imagine  that  churches  would  fight  tenaciously 
to  retain  the  power  of  distributing  whatever  sums  they 
had  ?— For  their  own  people.  There  are  funds  in  con- 
nection with  congregations,  especially  parish  churches,, 
which  are  by  will  or  trust-deed  dedicated  for  the  poor  of 
the  parish.  In  that  case  these  should  be  pooled,  but  those 
for  congregational  purposes,  I  imagine,  would  be  retained 
jealously  for  the  congregation  in  each  case. 
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64057.  But,  even  with  that  retention  of  special  funds,  it 
might  be  quite  possible  to  get  general  co-operation  ? — 
Perfectly. 

64058.  You  point  out,  and  your  argument  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  evidence  we  have  received  before,  that 
though  it  might  be  possible  to  substitute  charity  for  out- 
relief  in  some  well-to-do  parishes,  it  would  be  impossible 
in  the  very  poor  parishes  1 — I  believe  so,  quite. 

64059.  A  good  deal  of  the  out-relief  in  the  rural  districts 
is  very  much  in  the  shape  of  old-age  pensions? — It  is, 
largely. 

64060.  Once  given,  it  is  received  in  pei-petuity  1 — From 
the  Parish  Councils  ;  yes,  it  is  very  seldom  taken  away. 

64061.  You  wotild  be  in  favour,  I  think,  of  old-age 
pensions  ? — I  am. 

64062.  You  would  like,  if  possible,  to  see  them  provided 
by  friendly  societies  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  would  prefer 
that,  but  when  the  question  was  put,  I  felt  that  it  was 
possible. 

64063.  Are  the  friendly  societies  and  others  strong  about 
you  1 — Yes. 

64064.  And  you  say  they  are  increasing  in  numbers  ? — 
The  members  are  increasing,  except  in  so  far  as  the  young 
men  are  leaving  the  rural  districts  altogether. 

64065.  Amongst  your  own  people  there  is  not  the  dis- 
Ijosition  to  put  on  one  side  or  to  ignore  arrangements  for 
self-support,  trusting  to  Government  help  ? — No.  The 
friendly  societies  are  greatly  taken  advantage  of.  As  I 
point  out,  the  area  for  medical  relief  in  connection  with 
these  being  two  miles,  and  my  parish  being  eighteen  miles 
long,  the  majority  of  the  parishioners  were  not  able  to  avail 
themselves. 

64066.  That  was  really  a  sort  of  geographical  difficulty  ? 
— It  is  a  common  one,  the  parishes  being  so  large  in  Scot- 
land. 

64067.  What  do  the  people  do  who  could  not  get 
medical  relief  through,  say,  the  Oddfellows?  Would  they 
get  it  from  the  Poor  Law  ? — In  some  cases  I  believe  they  do, 
but  the  congregations  see  generally  to  cases  of  individual 
sickness. 

64068.  So  as  to  prevent  their  applying  to  the  Poor  Law  ? 
— Yes.  The  people  would  not  take  it  if  they  knew  it  was 
from  the  Poor  Law,  if  they  could  help  it. 

64069.  The  fact  of  medical  relief  being  associated  with  the 
Poor  Law  is  rather  a  deterrent  to  people  applying  for  it  ? — 
It  is.  Then  the  minister  of  the  parish  u.sually  knows  these 
cases  before  an  inspector  of  the  poor  or  anyone  connected 
with  the  Parish  Council,  and  he  has  means  from  funds  in 
connection  with  the  church,  or  from  well-to-do  individuals, 
which  enables  him  to  support  tliese  cases  and  pay  for 
medical  relief. 

64070.  There  is  no  age  limit  in  the  Oddfellows'  Society. 
Is  that  a  local  rule  or  a  general  rule  ? — I  am  sorry  I  cannot 
say  definitely. 

64071.  Is  there  no  age  limit? — Not  as  far  as  I  know, 
There  may  be  a  limit  as  to  entrance-age,  but  as  long  as 
premium  is  paid  the  benefit  lasts  for  life. 

64072.  Is  the  medical  relief  now  adequate  to  the  wants 
of  the  poor  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — Augmented  by  the 
relief  given  in  voluntary  ways  by  congregations  and 
individuals  paying  for  many  cases,  perhaps  the  majority  of 
cases,  of  sick  poor. 

64073.  Have  you  a  self-help  society  for  women  ? — Yes. 

64074.  Do  the  women  work  in  the  fields  ?— It  is 
becoming  less  common. 

64075.  When  they  do  work,  are  they  ever  taken  on  by 
the  half-year  at  all  ?— Mostly.  They  are  all,  I  should  say, 
in  the  parish  of  Glencairn,  taken  on  by  the  half-year. 

04076.  What  is  the  effect  on  the  health  ?  Do  they  keep 
their  health? — I  think  so.  I  do  not  know  of  any  illness 
being  caused  by  tlieir  outdoor  work.  The  habit  is  to  select 
estate-  and  farm-labourers  who  have  able-bodied  daughters. 

64077.  But  the  practice  is  dying  out  ?— Yes,  the  women 
dislike  it,  preferring  lighter  and  indoor  work. 

64078.  Do  you  not  think  that  their  health  in  after  years 
suffers  ?—  I  have  not  found  it  so ;  rather  the  contrary. 
Outdoor  workers  live  to  a  good  age. 

64079.  You  would  rather  like  to  help  the  friendly 
societies  and  encourage  them  by  subventions? — In  the  c<i.se 
of  their  being  used  at  all.  I  was  merely  considering  the 
possibility  of  their  being  used  in  the  way  of  old-age 
pensions. 


64080.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  it ;  the 
difficulty  is  that  perhaps  the  very  persons  who  would  most 
rely  on  getting  a  pension  would  be  the  person  who  has  not 
put  by  ?— True. 

64081.  Do  you  think  that  if  medical  relief  was  made 
free  it  would  free  a  certain  amount  of  funds,  and  these 
contributions  of  societies  would  go  to  other  purposes  ? — 
Quite. 

64082.  Is  your  population  increasing  ? — No  ;  it  has 
remained  steady,  perhaps  decreased  seventy  in  the  last  ten 
years. 

64083.  Is  the  pauperism  falling,  or  is  the  percentage 
very  low  ? — The  paupers  in  the  parishes  with  which  I  have 
been  personally  connected  have  been  just  elderly  people 
whose  children  have  gone  abroad  or  otherwise  deserted 
them,  or  infirm  people  with  no  one  to  depend  upon. 

64084.  Any  widows  and  children  ? — A  great  many. 

64085.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  Have  you  many  charities 
in  your  parish,  voluntary  or  bequeathed,  or  mortified  ? — 
There  is  only  one  in  the  parish  of  Glencairn  that  I  know 
of  now.  It  was  left,  as  I  state,  a  sum  of  £2100  many  years 
ago  on  the  condition  that  no  one  received  less  than  a  grant 
of  £10  per  annum. 

64036.  Who  are  the  tru.stees  of  that  ? — Four  trustees  at 
present  legally  assumed.  The  parish  minister  is  operating 
trustee.    He  acts  with  the  advice  of  his  kirk  session. 

64087.  Are  the  Parish  Council  represented  on  the  trust  ? 
— No,  not  officially. 

64088.  They  have  power  to  be  ? — No.  It  is  not  for 
the  poor  of  the  parish,  but  the  poor  of  the  congregation. 
Tiiere  was  a  trust  in  connection  with  Glencairn  for 
behoof  of  the  poor  of  the  parish.  It  was  a  small  sum,  and 
was  distributed  among  people  connected  with  the  parish 
church  and  other  denominations. 

64089.  If  this  bequest  had  been  for  behoof  of  the  poor  of 
the  parish,  and  not  for  the  poor  of  the  congregation,  you 
know  that  the  Parish  Council  might  have  had  a  repre- 
sentation on  the  trust  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
1894,  and  that  in  all  similar  cases  throughout  Scotland  the 
Parish  Council  have  power  to  be  represented  if  they  so 
please  ? — I  quite  understand  that.  In  this  case  it  is  a 
trust  deed,  and  the  trustees  are  appointed  by  co-option, 
quite  independently  of  the  Parish  Council,  and  legally. 

61090.  As  to  church  collections  applying  to  the  poor, 
are  there  none  returned  from  your  parish  ? — No,  there  are 
none  taken  for  the  poor  of  the  parish  except  the  one  taken 
in  December  for  supplying  coals  to  the  jjoor  of  the  parish. 
That  is  pooled  with  the  contributions  given  for  the  same 
purpose  by  the  other  two  churches  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  a  representative  committee  applies  the  results  to  the 
poor. 

64091.  I  see  in  the  return  that  out  of  £73  for  the  year 
1905,  £67  is  expended  on  other  purposes,  nothing  on  relief 
of  the  poor.  I  do  not  quite  see  what  happens  to  the  other 
£6.  That  will  probably  be  expended  on  coals  at  Christinas  ? 
— It  would  just  be  about  that. 

64092.  Where  you  supplement  the  relief  which  is  given 
bv  the  Parish  Council  by  contributions  from  church  funds, 
of  course  it  is  competent  for  the  applicant  to  go  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  if  he  thinks  he  gets  inadequate  relief. 
How  does  that  stand,  in  your  opinion,  if  it  is  necessary  to 
get  contributions  from  church  funds  ? — It  makes  the  people 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  a  better  state  of  living  as 
comfortable  as  possible,  and  more  comfortable  than  they 
can  possibly  be  by  relief  given  by  the  parish.  In  the 
parishes  in  which  I  have  been  I  have  not  known  a  person 
who  would  be  so  courageous  as  to  make  an  application  even 
if  they  themselves  wanted  the  money.  What  the  Parish 
Council  gives  is  the  minimum  for  subsistence.  The  Church 
adds  to  the  comfort  of  those  thus  aided. 

64093.  But  if  they  complain,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  in- 
spector of  jjoor  to  apply  for  adequate  remedy  ? — I  quite 
grant  that. 

64094.  {Cli'i-irman.)  Would  the  notoriety  prevent  tliem  ? 
— Yes.    They  are  very  quiet  people. 

64095.  That  would  be  a  deterrent  ?— Yes. 

64096.  {Mr  J'atten-MacUougall.)  In  order  to  meet  that 
there  is  a  duty  put  on  the  inspector  when  any  comi>laint 
whatever  is  made? — I  have  never  heard  of  a  complaint,  at 
least  of  a  formal  complaint,  but  I  know  they  have  been 
very  much  the  better  of  such  help  as  I  have  been  able  to 
give  them,  and  the  supervision  of  what  they  do  get  would 
be  a  great  help. 
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64097.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Parish  Council  your- 
self ? — I  was.    I  am  not  now. 

64098.  {Mr  Phelps.)  I  see  in  No.  7  of  your  statement 
you  call  attention  to  the  case  of  a  deserted  wife  who  comes 
on  the  parish  and  is  offered  the  poorhouse.  Do  you  think, 
in  the  case  of  a  deserted  wife,  it  woidd  be  safe  to  give  out- 
door relief  ? — I  think  so. 

64099.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  the  man  knew  that  his 
wife  would  be  provided  for  by  the  parish  it  would  rather 
encourage  hiui  to  go  away  ? — He  goes  away,  and  cares  not 
what  happens  to  her.    This  man  could  not  be  traced. 

64100.  Would  you  extend  that  to  cases  in  which  the 
wife  herself  was  the  cause  of  the  desertion  ? — In  the  sense 
of  thinking  it  right  that  she  should  be  supported  by  out- 
door relief  1 

64101.  Would  you  give  outdoor  relief  where  the  wife 
was  herself  the  cause  of  desertion  ? — If  the  case  were  clear 
that  she  had  caused  the  desertion,  I  should  be  diffident 
about  giving  it. 

64102.  Would  you  take  a  case  of  that  kind  ;  you  give 
outdoor  relief  to  a  woman  with  children  ;  what  scale  do 
you  think  it  should  be  given  on  ?  Do  you  think  she  ought 
to  be  made  independent  of  working  herself?— If  she  has 
health,  I  think  she  should  work.  In  the  case  in  point,  I 
helped  her  to  get  work. 

64103.  Do  you  think  she  should  have  more  occupation 
than  looking  after  her  children  ? — In  so  far  as  it  did  not 
interfere  with  her  looking  after  the  younger  children.  If 
they  were  all  well  enough  to  go  to  school,  I  should  say  that 
she  should  work  during  that  time,  and  be  with  her  children 
after  school-time. 

64104.  You  say,  "To  provide  old-age  pensions  by 
'  friendly  societies  is  conceivably  feasible  were  they  subsi- 
'  dised  to  some  extent  by  the  State."  Have  you  thought 
out  any  principle  on  which  that  could  be  done  1 — I  fear 
that,  as  I  was  in  the  midst  of  a  removal  from  one  parish  to 
another,  I  had  no  time  to  think  it  out,  but  if  they  were  able 
to  take  the  responsibility  of  providing  old-age  pensions, 
they  would  need  to  be  subsidised  from  some  source. 

64105.  If  a  man  had  provided  5s.  a  week  for  himself  in 
a  friendly  society,  he  would  ask  the  State  to  double  it,  as  a 
general  principle  ?— Yes. 

64106.  Do  you  think  that  would-  entail  the  State 
auditing  the  accounts  of  all  friendly  societies? — I  think  so. 

64107.  Do  you  think  that  friendly  societies  would 
welcome  that  1 — Those  that  I  know  would  not  object. 

64108.  Do  you  think  they  could,  as  a  rule,  stand  the 
stringency  of  a  State  audit? — I  should  hope  so,  and  I  think 
so,  from  my  personal  experience. 

64109.  Do  you  think  that  a  State  audit  would  in  time 
diminish  a  good  deal  of  the  interest  that  the  members  take 
in  the  working  of  the  society  ? — That  is  conceivable. 

64110.  I  mean  that  it  is  sometimes  represented  that  a 
State  audit  would  be  inevitable,  and  that  it  might  be  the 
beginning  of  its  being  a-  State  affair  altogether  ?— As  the 
accounts  are  audited  officially  each  year,  I  do  not  think  it 
would  interfere  with  the  popularity  of  the  friendly 
societies  if  they  were  merely  audited  by  a  State  auditor, 
while  managed  locally. 

64111.  You  say,  "Free  medical  State  aid  would  set  free 
'  a  greater  amount  of  money  for  charitable  uses  by  the 
'  societies,  and  do  away  with  the  narrow  area  limit." 
What  do  you  think  are  the  principal  objects  of  a  man  in 
joining  a  friendly  society  ? — The  objects  at  present  are  to 
jirovide  against  illness  and  to  provide  for  funeral  expenses. 

64112.  Suppose  the  State  provided  against  illness,  do 
you  think  it  would  diminish  or  weaken  the  number  of 
people  joining  societies  ? — If  they  provided  a  sum  of  money 
not  only  for  medical  attendance,  but  a  sum  such  as  these 
friendly  societies  give  each  week  during  illness,  I  fancy 
the  use  of  the  friendly  societies  would  vanish. 

64113.  Then  you  say  you  would  like  to  see  a  system  by 
which  the  State  provided  old-age  pensions,  the  societies 
providing  medical  aid  during  sickness  or  necessity.  You 
would  divide  the  responsibility  between  the  two  ? — Yes. 

64114.  Do  you  think  a  distinction  might  be  drawn 
between  medical  relief  in  the  institutions  and  at  a  man's 
own  home?  Would  you  be  prepared  to  see  all  the  relief 
in  the  institution  made  free  ? — I  should.  It  would  not  be 
so  popular  as  the  relief  given  by  friendly  societies  at 
home. 


64115.  That  is  to  say,  people  prefer  to  be  treated  in  their  Rev.  O.  O.  D. 
own  houses  ? — They  do.     That  is  why  many  join  the    S.  Duncan. 
friendly  societies,  to  keep  them  out  of  the  hospital.  June  1907 

64116.  Do  you  find  it  difficult  to  persuade  people  to  go   

into  the  hospitals  ?— ^'oj.  Effect  of  free 

1         1  fi     State  medical 

•  64117.  Is  Dumfriesshire  well  provided  in  that  way? — ^  aid  on  friendly 
Yes.  societies. 

64118.  Have  you  no  difficulty  in  the  cases  of  accident? — 
None. 

64119.  Are  the  hospitals  well  supported  ?— Fairly  well. 

64120.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  advantageous  if  the 
State  took  over  the  hospitals  ? — I  have  felt  that  they  should 
be  taken  over  by  the  State,  although  I  believe  theoretically 
and  ideally  in  the  voluntary  support  of  such  institutions. 

64121.  Supposing  the  State  gave  free  medical  aid,  do  you 
think  the  friendly  societies  would  do  more  in  the  way  of 
old-age  pensions  ?— Not  unless  they  were  approached  before 
that,  and  they  saw  no  possibility  of  old-age  pensions  com- 
ing from  elsewhere. 

64122.  Do  you  think  the  working  classes,  as  far  as  you  Old-age 
know  them  in  the  country,  are  really  desirous  of  old-age  pensions, 
pensions  ? — I  have  no  doubt  they  are. 

64123.  To  the  point  of  making  any  great  sacrifice  to 
obtain  them  ? — I  am  afraid  the  current  feeling  is  that  the 
State  should  provide  them. 

64124.  They  would  welcome  them  as  a  gift? — Yea. 

64125.  But  not  deny  themselves  much  to  provide  them- 
selves with  it  ? — I  think  they  would,  if  a  scheme  were 
devised. 

64126.  Well,  supposing  the  friendly  societies  put  out  a 
scheme,  do  you  think  their  members  would  join? — 
Promptly,  I  would  venture  to  say. 

64127.  Do  you  find  many  people  taking  advantage  of  the 
post  office  facilities  for  old-age  pensions  ? — 1  do  not  know 
of  any.    I  have  not  heard  of  one. 

64128.  Have  you  never  heard  the  question  discussed  why 
they  had  not  ?— I  think  few  know  of  it,  and  I  know  of  none 
who  do  it. 

64129.  {Mr  Booth.)  Your  language  is  very  cautious,  and: 
I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  you  actually  advocate  provi- 
sion of  old-age  pensions  by  friendly  societies.  You  do  say- 
it  is  conceivable  if  they  have  State  aid  ? — Yes. 

64130.  If  I  have  read  arightly  your  remarks,  you  rather 
show  the  various  ways  in  which  these  things  would  inter- 
act one  upon  another,  because  in  one  paragraph  you  say, 
"  Free  medical  State  aid  would  set  free  a  greater  amount  of 

*  money  for  charitable  uses  by  the  societies,"  and  a  little 
further  on  you  say,  "  With  a  State  system  of  old-age  pen- 
'  sions  friendly  societies  could,  with  a  slightly  increased 
'  premium,  look  after  cases  of  illness  and  necessity  "  ? — I 
stated  these  as  alternatives. 

64131.  You  balance  it  rather?— Yes. 

64132.  So  you  do  not  actually  here  state  that  you  advo- 
cate one  system  or  another? — I  think  I  was  asked  to 
express  my  opinion  on  feasibility. 

64133.  And  you  think  it  feasible  but  difficult,  and  one  of  Lack  of 
the  reasons  you  think  it  is  difficult  is  that  at  present  they  women 


members  of 
friendly 


do  not  deal  with  women  at  all  ? — That  is  so. 

64134.  And  the  women  are  the  larger  number  of  the  old  ?  societies 
— Quite.    In  the  rural  parishes  that  is  so. 

64135.  And  in  some  ways  the  most  deserving  of  con- 
sideration ? — I  should  say  so,  quite. 

64136.  So  that,  at  bottom,  is  the  great  difficulty  ? — Yes» 
the  fundamental  difficulty. 

64137.  You  balance  the  ideas  in  these  remarks  of  yours 
without  definitely  expressing  an  opinion  ? — That  is  what  I 
meant  to  do.  I  thought  I  was  asked  to  express  my  opinion 
as  to  the  feasibility  and  the  difficulties  about  friendly 
societies,  seeing  that  no  women  were  members. 

64138.  The  same  with  the  voluntary  charities.  You 
think  it  is  better  left  to  them  rather  than  to  the  law  ? — I 
feel,  for  an  ethical  and  moral  eflfect,  that  is  so. 

64139.  In  the  very  last  sentence  you  say  that  young  men 
are  more  readily  taking  advantage  of  friendly  societies  than 
ever.  That  is  a  more  cheerful  view  of  the  subject  than  we 
have  had  taken  by  others.  Is  it  your  own  experience  ? — 
It  is ;  it  is  solely  in  the  parishes  in  which  I  have  been. 
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mlsuies  of  evidence: 


NE  HUNDRED  AND  EIGHTH  DAY. 


Wednesday,  19th  Jane  1907. 


At  the  Caledonian  Railway  Stajion  Hotel,  Edinburgh. 


PRESENT. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  G.C.S.I., 

etc.,  etc.,  etc.  {Chairman). 
The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Booth,  F.R.S. 
Mr  F.  H.  Bentham. 
The  Rev.  T.  Gage  Gardiner. 
Mr  J.  Patten-MacDodgall,  0.L>. 
Mr  T.  Hancock  Nunn. 


The  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps. 
Prufe.^sor  William  Smart. 
Mrs  Sidney  AVebb. 

Tlie  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  B:shop  of  Ross. 

^Ir  R.  H.  a.  G.  Duff  (Secretary). 
Mr  J.  Jeffrey  {Assistant  Surelary). 


Mr  C.  B. 

Williams. 


Mr  C.  B.  Williams,  called  and  examined. 


  64140.  {Chairman).  You  are  InsjDector  of  Poor  at  Aber- 
deen ? — Yes. 

64141.  You  have  supplied  us  with  a  paper,  which  we 
will  take  as  your  evidence-in-chief  ? — Very  well. 

{The  witness  handed  in  the  following  statement.) 

1.  I  beg  to  say  that  I  am  sixty  years  of  age.  On  14th 
October  1872  I  entered  the  service  of  the  late  Parochial 
Board  of  St  Nicholas  or  City  Pari.-^h  of  Aberdeen  as 
Assistant  Outdoor  Inspector.  In  1885  I  was  promoted  to 
be  Collector  of  Poor  and  School  Rates  and  Cashier.  In 
1895  the  two  parishes  of  St.  Nicholas  and  Old  ilachar 
were  combined,  and  I  was  appointed  Inspector  of  Poor  of 
the  amalgamated  Parishes,  and  I  still  hold  that  appoint- 
ment. 

The  Social  and  Industrial  Conditions  in 
Aberdeen  Parish. 

2.  The  latest  returns  show  that  the  population  of  the 
City  parish  of  Aberdeen  is  171,022,  that  the  area  of  the 
pari.sh  is  about  6,748  acres,  and  that  the  valuation  for 
1906-7  was  £898,024,  13s.  Id. 

Hoiisiii"  of         ^-  '^^^^  following  is  a  list  of  the  rents  paid  by  the  various 
various'clasf.es  classes  of  the  community  for  1905-6  : — 
of  community 
in  Aberdeen. 


Number 
Occupied. 

Number 
Vacant. 

Houses. 

Shops,  etc. 

Houses. 

Shops,  etc.  1 

Not  exceeding  £5,  . 

5,734 

1,210 

6,944 

455 

143 

Above 

£5,  not  exceeding  £  10 

16,128 

1,370 

17,498 

524 

130 

J) 

10, 

1) 

12 

4,035 

434 

4,469 

241 

31 

>» 

12, 

1) 

15 

2,796 

566 

3,362 

131 

52 

)' 

15, 

)> 

20 

2,510 

757 

3,267 

95 

61 

)) 

20, 

3) 

30 

2,186 

847 

3,033 

109 

69 

)' 

30, 

)) 

40 

1,083 

432 

1,515 

52 

32 

r 

40, 

)) 

50 

408 

285 

693 

21 

15 

50, 

)) 

60 

170 

165 

335 

12 

9 

»' 

60, 

}1 

70 

103 

124 

227 

5 

6 

91 

70, 

)) 

80 

79 

121 

200 

4 

3 

5J 

80, 

1} 

90 

35 

84 

119 

2 

90, 

)) 

10(1 

33 

87 

120 

6 

4 

100, 

37 

563 

600 

1 

14 

35,337 

7,045 

42,382 

1,656 

574 

Industries  and 
extent  of  un- 
employment 
iu  Aberdeen. 


4.  Aberdeen  is  fortunate  in  having  a  variety  of  in- 
dustries,— granite  quarrying  and  cutting,  fishing,  paper 
manufactories — in  which  work  is  provided  for  a  large 
number  of  both  sexes  ;  jute,  linen,  bleaching  and  engineer- 
ing works,  shijibuilding,  cabinetmaking,  and  all  the  various 
smaller  trades  usiuilly  found  in  a  large  city.  There  has 
been  considerable  want  of  employment  among  masons  and 
labourers  during  the  past  winter,  but  I  need  not  go  into 


Industries  a 
extent  of  un 
employment 
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that,  as  from  the  returns  of  the  Distress  Committee  infor- 
mation will  be  obtained  as  to  the  nimiber  of  unemployed. 

The  Meihod  of  administering  Relief 
IN  the  Parish. 

5.  The  District  Medical  Officers  call  at  the  inspector's 
office  daily  from  10  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  to  grant  certificates  and 
to  receive  attendance  lines  to  those  who  are  already  on  the 
outdoor  rolls. 

6.  Applicants,  if  able,  are  required  to  come  to  the  office  Method  of 
to  make  personal  application.    After  a  statement  has  been  adniiuisterin 
taken  down  by  the  application  clerk,  the  applicant  is,  if  relief  in 
necessary,  medically  examined,  and  a  certificate  granted  Aberdeen, 
for  the  guidance  of  the  in.spector  by  the  medical  officer  of 

the  district  in  which  the  applicant  resides. 

7.  If  the  application  is  for  outdoor  relief  and  the  case 
appears  ui-gent,  the  applicant  is  requested  to  call  again  on 
the  morning  of  the  day  following,  to  receive  the  decision  of 
the  inspector  on  the  application.  The  statement  taken 
down  by  the  application  clerk  is  then  handed  to  the 
district  assistant  inspector,  who,  either  on  the  day  of  appli- 
cation (if  made  before  12  o'clock)  or  on  the  day  following, 
visits  the  applicant  at  his  or  her  home,  and  writes  on  the 
application  form  anj^  additional  information  which  he  may 
obtain  d\iring  that  visit.  That  form  is  handed  by  the  out- 
door investigating  officer  to  either  the  chief  inspector  or  to 
his  depute,  who  gives  instructions  as  to  how  the  case  is  to 
be  dealt  with  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  Relief  Committee. 

8.  At  the  annual  statutory  meeting  of  the  Council  in 
December  a  convener  is  appointed  for  the  Relief  Com- 
mittee ;  the  remaining  numl  cr  of  the  Council,  thirty,  is 
divided  into  three  Relief  Committees  of  ten  each,  who 
meet  weekly  in  rotation  on  Monday  evenings.  The 
decisions  of  these  Committees  are  printed  and  circulated 
monthly  among  the  whole  members  of  the  Council,  and  if 
any  member  has  any  objecti(m  to  any  decision  of  the 
Committee,  it  is  open  to  him  to  bring  the  case  before  the 
Council  in  committee  at  the  ordinary  monthly  meeting. 
We  have  had  in  all  twenty-two  such  appeals  during  this 
present  Council's  term  of  office  (2  years  7  months).  Prior 
to  the  election  of  this  Council  in  November  1904  the  whole 
Council  met  weekly  as  a  Relief  Committee,  and  Oh  !  !  ! 

The  respective  Merits  of  Indoor  and  Outdoor 
Relief. 

9.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  were  only  indoor  relief  Relief  to 
granted  the  pauperism  of  this  pari.sh  would  be  very  largely  widows  .iml 
reduced,  but  there  would  be  so  much  hardship  incurred  by  deserted 
such  a  drastic  change  that,  even  were  it  desirable,  which  I  wives. 

do  not  think  it  is,  the  community  would  not  jjcrmit  it. 
Oidy  indoor  relief  is  granted  in  this  parish  to  all  who 
cannot  be  trusted  with  outdoor  aliment.  If  a  widow  with 
a  family,  while  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief,  has  an  illegiti- 
mate child,  her  aliment  is  discontinued,  at  any  rate  for  a 
nine,  and  indoor  relief  oU'ered  her  and  lu-r  de])endeia 
children.  This  otfer  is  rarely  accepted.  W'lien  in  such 
circumstances  outdoor  relief  is  discontinued,  there  can  be 
but  little  doubt  that  the  children  suflfer  to  a  more  or  less 
extent  ;  but  were  the  Council  to  act  otherwi.se  and  to  take 
110  notice  of  such  luiscondurt,  the  feeling  of  the  majority 
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;lief  to  of  my  Council  is  that  there  would  be  a  considerable 
dows  and  increase  in  illegitimacy.  Deserted  wives  having  good 
serted  characters  are  put  on  the  outdoor  rolls  along  with  tlieir 
,ves.  dependants,  and  it  woxild  ai)puar  from  recent  experience 

that  this  is  jjretty  well  known  throughout  Aberdeen. 
Within  the  past  three  weeks  I  have  had  no  less  than  three 
applications  from  women  with  families  whose  husbands 
have  gone  to  Canada.  In  one  of  the  cases  tlie  man  left 
Aberdeen  on  22nd  February,  and  his  wife  applied  to  me 
on  2nd  March,  and  adniitted  that  her  husband  had 
informed  her  before  leaving  that  she  would  get  outdoor 
relief  from  the  parish  for  a  year  or  so  till  he  could  save 
money  to  take  the  family  out.  A  similar  statement  was 
made  in  case  No.  2.  The  third  woman  denied  that  she 
had  received  any  hint  from  her  husband  to  apply  for  relief, 
but  she  admitted  that  her  husband  did  not  run  away  from 
her,  and  she  supposed  that  he  understood  that  she  could 
not  keep  tlie  children  without  parish  aid.  These  three 
cases  have  meantime  been  ottered  indoor  relief.  The  offer 
of  indoor  relief  is  the  only  means  by  which  the  Parish 
Council  can  protect  itself  from  imposture  by  persons  who 
liave  relatives  in  a  position  to  maintain  or  contribute  to 
tlieir  maintenance.  While  there  is  not  now  anything  like 
the  same  objection  to  enter  the  poorliouse  tliat  there  was  a 
few  years  ago,  still  there  is  a  wholesome  dread  at  being 
sent  there,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  pity  if  that 
"  dread "  was  removed  by  changing  the  statutory  name  of 
"  poorhouse "  to  any  other  term,  such  as  "  parish  home," 
etc. 

10.  If  it  were  made  a  hard-and-fast  rule  that  all  deserted 
wives  and  families  should  receive  indoor  relief  only,  1  am 
satisfied  that  it  would  tend  to  a  large  reduction  in  the 
number  of  desertions. 

»ed  and  H-  I  think  outdoor  relief  must  be  continued  in  this 

firm,  country   to   well-behaved  aged  and  intirm  persons,  re- 

spectable widows  with  families,  and  to  orphan,  deserted, 
and  .separated  children.  In  the  ca~e  of  an  aged  or  infirm 
person  having  relatives  liable  in  law  for  their  maintenance, 
indoor  relief  sliould  invariably  be  offered  until  it  can  be 
proved  by  the  aj)plicant  that  the  relatives  have  been  apjjlied 
to,  that  t)ie  case  has  been  in  tlie  hands  of  a  Poor  Law 
agent,  and  that  evervtliing  possible  has  been  done,  in  the 
interests  of  the  applicant,  with  the  relatives,  before  an 
application  for  outdoor  relief  is  sustained. 

sponsibility  12-  We  have  frequently  had  applications  from  persons 
pauper's  whose  families  were  able  to  contribute  to  their  mainten- 
lations  to  ance,  but  who  would  not  on  any  account  complain  to  a 
ntribute.  Poor  Law  agent  ;  and  when  told  that  the  Parish  Council 
would  sue  the  members  of  tlie  family  for  any  advances 
made  to  them,  tlie  applications  have  been  withdrawn. 

13.  I  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  extend  outdoor  relief 
further  than  has  already  been  done  in  this  parish. 

14.  In  October  1903  a  remit  was  made  to  a  committee 
of  the  Parish  Council  to  inquire  how  many  of  the  poor  in 
the  poorhouses  over  sixty-five  years  of  age  could  be  boarded 
out  with  relatives.  On  inquiry  by  a  committee  of  the 
Parish  Council,  it  was  found  tlwt  there  were  97  males  and 
105  females  =  202  over  65  years  of  age  in  the  Aberdeen 
poorhouses ;  that  78  of  that  number  had  no  relatives ;  39 
had  families,  but  stated  that  they  could  not  live  with  them  ; 
49  had  lived  with  members  of  their  families,  but,  on 
account  of  their  own  habits,  had  to  be  admitted  to  the 
poorhouse  ;  21  had  families  supposed  to  be  in  this  country, 
but  whose  addresses  were  unknown  ;  3  had  families  living 
abroad,  but  whose  addresses  were  not  known ;  3  were 
unlit,  from  infirmities  of  age,  to  be  in  a  private  house  ;  and 
that  there  were  9  who  might  be  tried  to  live  with  relatives, 
but  "the  committee  were  by  no  means  sanguine  that  such 
'  an  arrangement  would  be  either  satisfactory  or  permanent 
'  in  any  of  the  cases." 
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Classes  op  Persons  applying  for  Relief. 

15.  The  chief  classes  of  persons  applying  for  relief  are 
widows  with  families  ;  deserted  wives  with  families  ;  wives 
whose  husbands  are  in  prison ;  wives  whose  husbands  are 
in  an  infirmary  or  lunatic  asylum  ;  women  with  illegiti- 
mate children ;  sick,  aged,  aud  infirm  persons ;  weak- 
minded  persons ;  orphan  children  ;  deserted  children  ; 
separated  children ;  insane  persons  whose  relatives  are 
unable  to  maintain  them  in  a  private  asylum  or  institution  ; 
men  and  women  suffering  from  \  eiiereal  disease,  and  who 
are  sometimes  certified  able-bodied,  although  suffering 
from  that  disease. 

16.  It  is  very  seldom  that  I  have  applications  from  able- 
bodied  men. 


The  Causes  of  Pauperism.  Mr  C.  B. 

mUianis. 

17.  The   main   factor   is   undoubtedly   drink  (either   

direct  or  indirect).  19  June  1907. 

18.  Early  and  improvident  marriages.  Causes  of 

19.  To  some  extent,  the  workmen's  imions,  in  respect  pauperism, 
that  aged  tradesmen  are  not  now  allowed  to  work  under 

the  standard  rate  of  wages.  Men  turned  over  in  years 
would  be  perfectly  willing  to  work  at  reduced  wages,  and 
masters  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  employ  them,  but  the 
workmen's  unions  prohibit  any  arrangement  of  this 
kind  between  masters  and  men. 

The  Class  of  Persons  seeking  Election  as  Parish 
councilloes. 

20.  I  think  the  best  information  I  can  give  under  this  Personnel  of 
heading  is  to  give  you  the  professions  and  trades  of  the  ^^-^'i^^^ 
present  members  of  the  Council  of  this  parish  : — 1  solicitor,  Councils 

1  architect,  2  doctors,  1  master  chemist,  1  head  male 
teacher,  1  retired  tea,  wine,  and  spirit  merchant,  1  grocer, 
1  head  engineer  (Aberdeen  Comb  Works),  2  fleshers,  1 
master  builder  and  contractor,  2  master  drapers,  1  master 
plasterer,  1  master  stonecutter,  1  letter  cutter,  1  master 
photographer,  1  master  plumber,  1  operative  plumber, 
1  master  shoemaker,  1  foreman  shoemaker,  1  master 
slater,  1  fire  and  life  insurance  agent,  1  operative  tailor, 
1  foreman  moulder,  1  operative  moulder,  1  operative 
ironworker  (turner),  2  funeral  society  collectors,  and  1 
labourer. 

The  Expediency  and  probable  Effect  op  giving 
Able-bodied  Persons  a  Claim  to  Parochial  Belief. 

21.  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  give  Question  of 


able-bodied  persons  a  claim  to  parochial  relief. 

22.  We  have  ample  provision  in  this  jiarish  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  deserving  able-bodied  in  the  Association  for 
the  Improvement  of  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  and  in  the 
Distress  Committee,  the  former  giving  temporary  relief  and 
casual  employment,  and  frequently  giving  loans  of  money 
to  those  who  can  be  trusted,  and  the  latter  giving  employ- 
ment, or  temijorary  employment,  so  as  to  tide  them  over 
their  difficulties. 

23.  In  the  event  of  a  workmen's  or  labourers'  strike, 
hundreds  might  apply  for  and  obtain  relief,  and  thus 
protract  the  strike  to  any  length  of  time. 

The  Suitability  of  the  existing  Areas  for  the 
Purpose  of  administering  Relief. 


relief  to  able- 
bodied. 


24.  So  far  as  this  parish  is  concerned,  I 
existing  area  quite  satisfactory. 


consider  the  Suitability  of 
existing  Poor 
Law  areas. 


Reforms  suggested  by  Experience. 

25.  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  are  too  many  members  on  Reduction  in 
the  Council  of  this  parish  at  present,  and  that  the  interest  number  of 
of  the  ratepayers,  as  well  as  that  of  the  poor,  would  be  councillors, 
much  better  attended  to  if  the  Board  were  composed  of,  say, 

from  fifteen  to  eighteen  members.  It  would  then  be 
possible  for  the  whole  Parish  Council  to  be  members  of 
eacli  committee,  and  to  be  conversant  and  in  touch  with 
all  the  business  of  the  Council. 

26.  The  School  Board  of  Aberdeen  is  composed  of  fifteen 
members,  and  the  expenditure  for  last  year  amounted  to 
£130,000.  It  has  never  been  hinted  that  the  interests  of 
the  ratepayers  have  been  neglected  in  any  form  on  account 
of  the  number  of  members  of  the  School  Board,  and  it 
appears  to  me  that  there  is  no  good  reason  why  there 
should  be  thirty-one  members  on  the  Parish  Council  to 
control  an  expenditure  of  poor-rates  to  the  extent  of 
£56,000,  and  £16,000  as  District  Lunacy  Board. 

27.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  present  electoral  divisions  Tripartite 
of  the  parish  (11)  should  not  be  reduced  to  five  and  three  election  of 
members    elected   from   each   enlarged   division.     Tlie  1'^"^^. 
election  of  the  Parish  Council  should  not  take  jDlace  on  the  Councillors, 
same  day  as  that  ot  the  Town  Council.    One-third  of  the 
members  of  the  Parish  Council  should  retire  annually. 

28.  Generally,  I  agree  with  the  recommendations  made  Terminology 
by  the  Parish  Council  as  stated  to  you  in  my  letter  of  of  poorhouse. 
even  date,  except  that,  with  regard  to  article  1  thereof,  I 

do  not,  for  the  reasons  stated  herein,  think  that  the  name 
of  the  poorhouse  should  be  changed  ;  and  with  regard  to 
article  3,  I  have  already  indicated  to  you  in  this  state- 
ment how  I  think  the  Parish  Council  should  be  elected. 

29.  I  think  Parish  Councils  should  have  powers  to  grant 
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superannuation  allowances  to  their  officials.  Boards  of 
Guardians  have  this  power  in  England  and  Ireland.  I 
think  Scotch  Poor  Law  officials  ought  to  be  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  their  English  and  Irish  brethren. 


64142.  {Chairman  )  Is  the  area  of  your  Parish  Council 
the  same  as  the  municipal  area  of  Aberdeen  ? — Yes. 

64143.  How  many  assistant  inspectors  do  you  have? — 
One  indoor,  three  outdoor,  three  clerks,  and  two  typists. 

64144.  The  procedure  through  which  an  applicant  has 
to  go  is  this  :  he  conies  to  your  office  and  then  he  is 
medically  examined,  and  his  statement  is  taken  down  by 
the  application  clerk  ? — Yes.  The  statement  is  thereafter 
handed  to  the  chief  assistant  inspector  or  to  myself  to  go 
over.  We  hand  it  back  to  the  assistant  inspector  and  give 
him  notes  as  to  any  special  inquiry  that  we  may  think  is 
required.  The  assistant  inspector  goes  and  makes  these 
inquiries  and  then  couies  back. 

64145.  You  have,  so  to  speak,  two  classes  of  inspectors — 
you  have  the  district  out-inspectors,  and  then  you  liave  an 
indoor  inspector  who  more  or  less  represents  you  ? — Yes. 

64146.  When  the  applicant  comes  up  does  the  outdoor 
inspector  or  the  indoor  inspector  attend  ? — It  dejjcnds  on 
whether  the  one  or  the  other  is  disengaged.  If  the  district 
inspector  is  engaged,  then  a  case  from  his  district  will  come 
before  my  chief  assistant. 

64147.  One  of  .the  objects  of  the  indoor  inspector  is  to 
see  that  the  relief  is  given  in  the  different  districts  more  or 
less  on  imiform  principles  1 — Yes,  exactly. 

64148.  Have  you  a  relief  committee  or  committees? — 
The  council  is  divided  into  three  committees.  There  are 
thirty-one  members  in  the  coimcil,  and  ten  of  them  sit 
weekly  with  one  chairman  as  a  relief  committee. 

64149.  Is  there  any  appeal? — Yes;  the  deliverances  of 
the  committee  are  all  printed  and  published  in  the  monthly 
minutes,  and  if  any  member  of  the  Parish  Council  has  any 
fault  to  find  with  any  case,  then  he  can  bring  up  that  case 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Parish  Council  before  the  ordinary 
business  is  brought  up.  It  will  be  discussed  by  the  whole 
council. 

64150.  I  think  vou  have  had  twenty-two  of  such  cases  ? 
—Yes. 

64151.  You  evidently  do  not  think  that  the  council 
sitting  in  its  entirety  as  a  relief  committee  tended  to  a 
rapid  transaction  of  the  business  ? — No,  because  everyone 
had  something  to  say  on  each  case  that  came  up,  and  then 
there  were  the  reports  by  tlie  assistant  inspectors — it  was 
quite  impossible. 

64152.  You  have  divided  yourselves  into  committees 
now  ? — Yes. 

64153.  How  does  the  appeal  work  ? — We  have  only  had 
some  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  appeals.  I  forget  how 
many  of  them  were  carried  against  the  decisions  of  the 
committee. 

64154.  But  I  understand  they  can  bring  them  iip  without 
notice? — All  that  they  have  got  to  do  is  to  give  me  notice 
that  they  are  going  to  bring  a  case  up.  It  may  lie  over  for 
three  weeks  until  the  meeting  of  the  Parish  Council.  All 
that  I  want  to  know  is  that  a  member  is  going  to  bring  up 
a  case  so  that  I  may  have  the  case  re-investigated  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Parish  Council. 

64155.  So  there  is  full  time  for  a  furtlier  investigation  of 
the  case  if  any  member  is  dissatisfied  ? — Yes. 

64156.  Does  the  a])plicant  ever  appeal  ? — No,  we  give  no 
room  for  the  applicant  to  appeal.  If  he  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  deliverance  of  tlie  committee,  then  we  cannot  do  any 
more  for  him,  but  he  may  get  the  member  for  the  ward  to 
bring  up  the  case. 

64157.  Tlie  redress  of  the  applicant  would  take  the  shape 
of  going  to  the  sheriff? — Yes. 

64158.  Do  they  go  much  to  the  sheriff  ?- -No,  not  very 
often.  I  do  not  send  cases  to  the  sheriff  more  than  I  can 
help,  because  it  is  useless.  He  grants  interim  relief  until 
parties  are  heard,  and  we  may  as  well  do  that  ourselves.  I 
have  only  seen  the  sheriff  refuse  relief  once  during  all  my 
experience. 

64159.  Assuming  the  sheriff  giants  relief,  and  you 
contest  his  decision,  you  have  then  to  bring  the  case  up  ? — 
Yes,  and  it  costs  money  to  contest  his  decisitm. 

64160.  How  much  will  it  cost?— From  30a  to  £14. 

64161.  As  much  as  that? — Yes.     I  have  seen  it  as  much 


as  £14,  hut  somethnes  as  low  as  30s.    It  just  depends  on  Rflief  com- 
circumstances.  '  niittees  and  : 

64162.   (Mr  Palten-MacDougall.)   Have   you  to  bring  system  of 
witnesses? — Yes,  and  a  law  agent  as  well.  appeal. 

61163.  (Chairman.)  The  minimum  will  be  about  30s.  and 
the  maximum  about  £14  ? — Yes. 

64164.  And  that  is  a  consideration  ? — Yes.  It  is  a  great 
deal  more  than  we  %vould  have  to  give  to  the  applicant  in 
interim  relief,  and  we  choose  to  give  interim  relief  rather 
than  be  bothered  .^ending  the  case  to  the  sheriff. 

64165.  If  relief  is  refn.sed  by  the  Parish  Council  after  it 
has  been  given  for  a  short  period,  could  the  applicant 
then  appeal  to  the  sheriff? — Yes,  but  he  has  an  appeal  to 
the  Local  Government  Board  as  well. 

64166.  Only  on  inadequacy  ? — Yes  ;  but  the  refusal  of 
relief  would  be  inadequate  relief  if  the  person  thought  he 
was  entitled  to  it, — if  you  offer  a  man  the  poorhouse. 

64167.  That  is  relief.  The  applicant  then  really  has 
the  same  remedy  against  the  final  decision  of  the  council 
as  he  has  against  an  interim  decision  of  the  inspector? — 
Yes. 

64168.  But  it  is  very  rarely  availed  of? — Very  rarely. 
It  is  perfectly  right  to  say  that  of  course  the  offer  of  the 
poorhouse  is  relief,  but  that  is  where  the  Parish  Councils 
can  protect  themselves  in  cases  of  that  kind. 

64169.  Where  they  think  that  the  applicant  is  a  person 
unfit  to  have  outdoor  relief,  then  they  offer  indoor? — Yes; 
we  know  it  won't  be  accepted. 

64170.  You  have  been  fur  a  long  time  connected  with 
the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in  Aberdeen  ? — Since 
1872. 

64171.  Are  your  decisions  generally  supported  by  the 
council  ? — The  decision  given  by  the  inspector  of  poor  is 
put  in  the  application  register.  I  don't  put  forward  my 
own  opinion  to  the  relief  committee  when  they  are 
granting  relief.  I,  or  my  chief  assistant,  say  that  the 
inspector  has  granted  4s.  a  week  to  this  person.  Well,  the 
Parish  Council  may  give  5s.  a  week  or  2s.  6d.  a  week,  but  it 
is  not  f)ut  as  going  agaiu.st  my  opinion. 

64172.  Have  you  any  fixed  scale  of  relief? — No. 

64173.  Each  case  is  considered  on  its  merits? — Yes. 

64174.  What  is  about  the  minimum? — An  aged  person  Relief  to  agec 
of,  say,  seventy,  with  no  physical  ailment  except  old  age,  and  widows 
would  be  getting  3s.  6d.  or  3s.  a  week — generally  3s.    A  with  childi-en 
woman  with  two  children,  who  was  aV)le  to  do  a  day's  work, 

would  get  4s.  a  week,  and  also  clothing  for  her  children. 

64175.  She  would  get  4s.  if  she  could  do  some  work? — 
Yes,  such  as  knitting  or  sewing,  or  cleaning  schools — we 
have  a  good  many  employed  at  that  in  Aberdeen.-  She 
might  have  7s.  a  week  for  cleaning  a  school,  and  then  with 
two  days'  washing  she  would  get  5s.,  and  she  might  perhaps 
get  an  odd  jf)b  here  and  there.  The  ordinary  relief  in  such 
a  case  would  be  4s.  a  week. 

64176.  For  herself  ?— Yes,  and  for  the  children  also. 

641 77.  That  would  be  for  the  three  of  them  ?— Yes. 

64178.  The  4s.  is  given  on  the  supposition  that  there  is 
more  money  coming  in  ? — Yes. 

64179.  A.ssumlng  tliat  no  money  was  coining  in,  what 
would  she  got  ? — It  would  depend  entirely  on  circumstances. 
If  she  was  not  able  to  do  anything,  then  she  would  get  7s. 
or  8s.,  but  we  have  no  limit  in  a  case  of  that  kind.  Each 
case  is  c(msidered  on  its  own  merits. 

64180.  One  of  your  difficulties  in  dealing  with  widows 
with  children  is  that  if  you  think  they  are  not  conducting 
themselves  projjerly,  or  if  a  woman  has  an  illegitimate 
child,  then  her  aliment  is  discontinued,  and  indoor  I'elief  is 
offered  to  her,  and  that  is  almost  invariably  refused? — I 
suppose  it  is  refused  in  90  per  cent,  of  the  cases. 

64181.  The  probability  is  that  the  children  suffer? — 
Yes,  to  some  extent.    TheYe  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

64182.  Have  you  got  sufficient  powers  to  protect  the 
children  ?—  No,  not  unless  the  mother  accejjts  indoor  relief. 

64183.  If  she  neglected  them  so  as  to  amount  to  cruelty, 
then  you  woulii  have  a  remedy  ? — Yes,  the  inspector  imder 
the  Cruelly  to  Chihlren  Act  would  come  in. 

64184.  You  see  no  way  out  of  that  difficulty  ? — I  really 
do  not.  I  don't  know  what  the  p.irish  can  do  to  pn)tect 
itself.  If  no  notice  were  taken  of  women  baving  illegitimate 
children,  it  would  be  a  very  serious  dilficulty  for  tlie 
pari.-ili. 

64185.  You  have  also  a  difficulty  as  regards  emigration, 
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i\'ives  and       tliat  some  men  emigrate  and  leave  their  wives  in  the  belief 
[amilies  of       that  they  will  be  maintained  by  the  pari^sh  ? — Yes,  we 
leserters.        have  had  several  cases  of  that  kind  since  24tli  February  of 
this  year. 

64186.  Your  remedy  for  that  is  to  make  it  known  that 
indoor  relief  only  would  be  given  1 — Yes. 

64187.  You  think  that  if  the  man  was  a  decently- 
conducted  fellow  he  would  not  go  away  without  making 
some  provision  1 — That  is  so.  We  have  found  that  to  be 
the  case.  These  cases  to  which  I  refer  in  my  statement 
have  never  made  any  further  application  than  is  referred 
to  in  my  note. 

i.oei  and  64188.  On  the  whole,  you  think  that  outdoor  relief  must 

nfirm.  he  continued  to  well-conducted,  aged,  and  infirm  persons, 

and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

64189.  Though  you  admit  that  if  nothing  but  indoor 
relief  were  given  the  amount  of  pauperism  would  be 
diminished? — Yes  ;  but  I  think  the  applicants  would 
suffer.  Many  of  the  aged  and  infirm  would  not  go  into 
the  poorhouse,  and  these  have  no  means  of  subsistence 
beyond  what  they  get  from  the  parish. 

64190.  The  outdoor  relief  system  rather  fits  in  with  the 
habits  of  the. Scottish  people  ?— Yes. 

ifter  careers       64191.  You  are   satisfied   with   the   boarding  out  of 
)f  boarded-out  cliildren  ? — Yes,  it  has  been  very  satisfactory.    Since  1872 
children.         I  have  only  had  four  breakdowns  among  the  children 
boarded  out. 

64192.  By  breakdowns  what  do  you  mean?  —  Girls 
coming  back  with  illegitimate  children.  We  have  had 
two  of  them.  Then  there  was  one  boy  who  was  not 
altogether  right,  and  was  put  into  prison  for  stealing  ;  and 
another  boy  committed  breaches  of  the  peace  dozens  of 
times  till  he  became  a  tramp. 

64193.  There  must  have  been  hundreds  of  children 
boarded  out  in  that  period? — Yes,  there  are  119  boys  and 
107  girls  boarded  out  at  present,  atid  we  have  5  boys  and 
4  girls  in  the  industrial  school.  The  figures  I  have  given 
to-day  are  the  figures  for  the  whole  city  of  Aberdeen.  I 
should  think  that  the  parish  of  St  Nicholas,  with  which  I 
was  concerned  up  to  1895,  would  have  about  one-half  of 
that  number  of  children  boarded  out. 

64194.  Still  the  number  must  have  been  large? — Yes. 
The  children  get  ofl;'  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  generally 
go  into  farm  service. 

6419o.  Have  you  had  any  cases  of  maltreatment  of  or 
cruelty  to  the  children  ? — Just  one. 

Boarded-out  64196.  How  did  you  find  that  out? — Through  the 
Poor  Law  schoolmaster.  We  get  information  from  the  schoolmaster 
children.  or  schoolmistresses  of  the  district,  from  the  insjjector  of 
poor  of  the  district,  and  from  the  police  if  anything  of  that 
kind  occurs.  This  case  was  just  an  unmerciful  whipping 
of  a  boy  who  deserved  correction,  as  he  had  taken  a  hatchet 
and  smashed  an  apple-tree  in  the  garden.  The  guardian 
was  in  a  great  rage  at  him,  and  gave  him  a  good  lashing 
with  a  cane. 

64197.  I  suppose  you  rely  a  good  deal  on  the  school- 
master ? — Yes,  but  really  on  the  inspector  of  poor  of  the 
district. 

64198.  They  voluntarily  undertake  that  work  ? — Yes. 

64199.  I  suppose  it  is  reciprocal  ? — Yes,  quite. 

64200.  In  your  experience  have  you  known  an  inspector 
decline  to  do  the  outside  work? — No.  We  have  had  some 
of  them  in  distant  parishes  very  anxious  to  get  10s.  a  child 
for  attending  to  them,  but  we  point  out  that  we  don't 
charge  anything  in  Aberdeen,  and  we  don't  think  it  is  fair 
that  we  should  be  charged . 

Relief  to  64201.  Your  council  made  an  analysis  in  1903  as  to  how 

aged.  many  of  the  poor  over  sixty-five  in  the  poorhouse  could  be 

boarded  out  ? — Yes. 

64202.  Was  that  in  connection  with  old-age  pensions  ? — 
I  think  it  was  a  return  that  was  called  for  in  connection 
with  that,  and  there  were  a  few  socialist  members  of  the 
Board  who  had  the  idea  that  at  any  rate  three-fourths  of 
the  poor  in  the  poorhouse  could  be  boarded  out. 

64203.  The  result  of  the  examination  was  to  show  that 
there  were  very  few  in  the  poorhouse  that  could  be 
boarded  out? — Yes. 

64204.  I  think  the  number  was  9  out  of  222  ?— Yes. 

64205.  Therefore,  whatever  provision  was  made  in  the 
way  of  giving  people  a  certain  annual  income  to  take  care 
of  themselves,  that  would  not  have  relieved  materially  the 
poorhouse  of  the  people  in  it  ? — No.    Most  of  the  people, 
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if  you  gave  them  5s.  a  week,  would  come  back  to  the  Jif^ 
poorhouse  in  a  couple  of  days.    That  is  our  experience.  Williams. 

64206.  Has  pauperism   gone  up  in  Aberdeen  ? — Yes,  19  June  1907 

very  greatly,  especially  since  the  Parish  Council  came  into  ■  

(jgjgg  Charitable 

64207.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr  Diack,  the  Secretary  of  ^''^^  *°  poor, 
the  Aberdeen  Associaiion  for  Improving  the  Condition  of 

the  Poor.    I  understand  you  work  a  good  deal  in  accord 
with  this  association  ? — Yes. 

64208.  I  suppose  you  find  that  there  are  two  separate 
spheres  of  work  for  each  ? — Yes. 

64209.  Are  there  not  certain  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
municipality  which  take  the  shape  of  charities  and  which 
are  annually  given  out  by  them  ? — The  police  get  certain 
donations  from  the  town  council  to  distribute  amongst 
necessitous  cases — out  of  work,  and  so  on. 

64210.  Do  they  do  that  in  consultation  with  you  or  the 
Poor  Law  ? — They  always  make  sure  before  they  grant  any 
relief  that  the  Parish  Council  is  not  giving  anything. 

64211.  They  do  that  through  the  police  ?— Yes. 

64212.  How  does  that  work  ? — Very  well  indeed. 

64213.  Of  course,  you  could  get  from  the  police  a  list  of 
those  who  were  in  receipt  of  the  relief  ? — It  is  only 
temporary  relief  that  they  get. 

64214.  But  you  would  be  able  to  get  the  names  of  all 
the  persons  receiving  it  if  you  wanted  it  ? — Yes  ;  we  have 
only  to  ring  them  up  on  the  telephone.  We  generally  do 
that  to  ascertain  if  they  have  been  giving  anything. 

64215.  Coming  to  your  recommendation — you  would 
like  a  smaller  Board  ? — Yes  ;  it  would  be  of  very  great 
importance  to  have  a  smaller  Board  in  Aberdeen.  Con- 
sidering the  size  of  our  parish,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
necessity  for  a  Boai'd  of  thirty -inie  members.  Then  I 
should  like  to  have  the  wliole  of  the  memljers  of  the  Board 
on  each  of  the  committees,  so  that  they  might  know  the 
whole  of  the  work  of  the  Parish  Council  instead  of  know- 
ing only  bits  of  it. 

64216.  You  mean  not  only  the  relief  committees,  but 
the  other  committees  ? — Yes  ;  the  finance  committee,  the 
law  committee,  and  so  on. 

64217.  Do  you  think  you  would  have  a  better  attendance 
with  the  smaller  Board,  relatively  ? — I  do  not  know  that, 
but  the  business  would  be  better  done.  With  a  committee 
of  thirty  we  found  business  to  be  impossible. 

64218.  You  suggest  that  the  Parish  Council  should  have  Superaiinua- 
power  to  give  superannuation  allowances,  as  is  the  case  in  tion  of  Poor 
England  ? — Yes,  they  should  have  power  to  do  so,  but  I  Law  ofiScers. 
don't  say  that  they  should  be  compelled  to  do  so. 

64219.  What  are  your  views  about  the  able-bodied  ? 
Would  you  keep  the  law  as  it  is? — We  are  unable  to 
do  it,  but  it  is  a  knotty  pioint.  I  don't  know  of  any 
case  of  breaking  the  law  so  far  as  the  able-bodied  are 
concerned,  except  one  case  where  a  woman  had  cancer  in 
both  breasts.  She  had  four  of  a  young  family  at  home, 
and  her  husband  was  earning  18s.  a  week.  He  came  and 
applied  to  get  his  wife  into  the  poorhouse.  I  got  the 
Parish  Council  to  take  his  wife  in  without  any  trouble 
at  all.  It  was  a  case  where  the  man  was  simply  unable 
to  meet  his  requirements,  and  where  it  was  only  humane 
to  help  him. 

64220.  Is  that  the  only  case  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  only  case 
I  can  remember  where  we  have  overstepped  the  law. 
The  Parish  Council  of  Aberdeen  is  in  a  peculiar  condition 
in  this  respect,  that  we  have  had  a  sand-pit  in  our  jjos- 
session  for  the  lust  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  when  an 
able-bodied  man  in  destitution  has  applied  I  have  been 
able  to  say  to  him,  "You  go  down  to  the  sand-pit  and 
'  you  will  get  work  there." 

64221.  (Mr  Booth.)  Would  he  be  a  pauper  if  he  worked 
at  the  sand-pit  ? — No.  He  is  paid  wages  for  working 
there. 

64222.  {Chairman.)  He  does  a  regular  day's  work  ? — 
Yes. 

64223.  How  many  do  you  employ  there  ? — We  gave 
lines  for  about  twenty-four  during  the  last  three  years. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  only  some  thirteen  of  them  took 
up  the  work. 

64224.  (Mrs  Webb.)  Is  that  in  connection  with  road- 
making  ? — No  ;  it  was  a  great  hill  that  we  had  on  one 
of  the  pieces  of  ground  belonging  to  the  poorhouse,  and 
we  took  the  sand  out  of  it  and  sold  it. 

64225.  {Chairman.)  You  don't  think  it  is  an  adequate 
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test  ? — It  was  not  altogether  given  as  a  test.  Men  might 
come  and  say,  "  We  don't  know  what  to  do  ;  we  have 
'  got  no  work,  and  we  have  four  or  five  of  a  family  "  ;  and 
then  we  \vould  say,  "  Since  you  are  in  that  position,  there 
'  is  a  line  for  the  sand-pit,  and  j'ou  can  get  work  there  and 
'  be  paid  for  it." 

64226.  Is  the  woman  with  the  cancer  the  only  case  ? — 
Yes.  We  have  a  hospital  in  Aberdeen  where  cases  of 
that  kind  are  generally  readily  enough  admitted,  but  in 
this  case  there  was  no  vacancy  in  the  hospital,  and  the 
woman  might  have  had  to  be  kept  at  home  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  and  that  was  impossible. 

64227.  Have  you  not  had  cases  coming  up  where  the 
dependants  were  ill  ? — We  might  have  cases  of  half-witted 
children. 

64228.  And  tick  people  ? — No,  I  could  not  say  that. 

64229.  Do  you  hand  them  over  to  this  other  association  ? 
—Yes. 

64230.  Do  they  generally  take  them  ? — I  have  never 
heard  of  any  really  necessitous  case  being  refused  by  the 
association  or  by  the  police. 

64231.  You  have  really,  then,  got  a  sort  of  charitable 
organisation  working  alongside  the  Poor  Law,  to  whom  you 
can  refer  these  cases  'i — Yes,  the  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 

64232.  Do  representatives  of  this  association  attend  the 
relief  committees? — No,  not  the  Parish  Council  relief 
committees. 

64233.  But  there  is  co-operation? — Yes,  we  work  hand 
and  glove  together,  the  Parish  Council  and  the  association. 

64234.  There  is  thorough  co-operation  ? — Yes. 

64235.  Have  they  got  hold  of  all  the  charities,  or  are 
there  a  good  many  charities  that  are  outside? — There  are 
other  charities  in  Aberdeen  with  which  the  association  has 
nothing  to  do.  There  are,  for  instance,  the  coal  fund  and 
the  dispensary. 

64236.  You  have  found  this  association  of  material  use  ? 
— Undoubtedly. 

64237.  I  suppose  it  enables  you  to  get  rid  of  the  hard 
cases  which  are  just  on  the  edge  of  the  law  ? — Yes,  and 
cases  of  imprisonment  where  the  husband  may  be  sent  to 
prison  for  a  short  time.  We  would  not  very  readily  relieve 
a  ca.se  of  that  kind,  and  we  would  tell  the  wife  of  tlie  man 
who  was  in  prison  that  Mr  Diack's  association  woidd  tide 
them  over. 

64238.  Do  you  ever  give  out-relief  to  persons  after  they 
have  been  discharged  from  the  poorhouse  for  a  short  time 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  get  on  their  legs  again  ? — Very 
seldom.  We  have  done  it,  but  it  has  been  very  rarely.  If 
we  liad  a  woman  m  the  poorhouse,  with  two  or  three 
children,  who  had  accepted  indoor  relief,  having  had  an 
illegitimate  child,  and  we  saw  that  she  was  willing  to  do 
well  and  to  better  her.self,  we  would  try  to  give  her  outdoor 
relief.  I  may  say  that  some  years  ago,  when  I  was  an 
assistant  inspector,  a  ship  captain's  wife  became  chargeable 
to  the  parish  in  such  a  state  of  destitution  that  wlien  I 
went  for  her,  I  had  to  get  the  caretaker  from  the  office  to 
get  clothing  to  put  on  her  and  her  children.  She  was  for 
about  two  years  in  the  poorhouse  when  T  got  a  situation  for 
her  eldest  boy,  George,  at  the  Co-operative  Society.  His 
earnings  were  augmented  by  the  Parish  Council.    The  boy 

f'fit  on  exceedingly  well,  took  a  shop  in  Gla.sgow,  educated 
lis  brothers,  took  his  mother  off  the  parish  altogether,  and 
he  is  now  owner  of  a  large  warehouse  in  New  York.  The 
brother  is  a  clergyman  in  New  York.  The  sister  is  married 
to  a  clei-gyman  in  New  York,  and  the  mother  is  living  with 
the  family  of  the  clergyman,  and  is  a  most  rcspectalile  old 
woman. 

64239.  You  attribute  that  to  giving  her  the  relief  after 
she  came  out  of  the  poorhouse? — Yes.  We  tried  her  five 
or  si.K  times  for  two  or  tliree  days  at  a  time  to  enable  her  to 
get  a  house,  and  we  saw  that  she  was  coming  back  perfectly 
sober  and  willing  to  do  better.  We  therefore  gave  her  a 
trial,  and  that  was  the  result. 

64240.  Of  course,  that  is  very  exceptional  ? — Ye.s. 

64241.  Tliere  are  not  very  many  cases  where  peo])le  pull 
themselves  together  after  being  in  the  pnorhouse? — Yes. 
We  have  several  widows  with  children  who  have  come  out 
of  the  poorhou.se  and  done  well  enough. 

64242.  Is  there  a  distress  committee  in  Aberdeen  ? — 
Yes. 

64243.  Has  it  got  many  people  on  its  books  ? — I  really 
could  not  give  the  statistics  of  the  distress  committee. 


64244.  You  are  not  on  it  ?— No. 

64245.  Is  employment  plentiful  in  Aberdeen? — Yes,  it  is 
better.  I  iinderstaud  they  stopped  the  distiess  committee 
work  about  a  fortniijht  ago,  and  I  think  they  had  sometliing 
like  twenty-four  men  at  the  time  that  they  were  giving 
employment  to,  but  I  really  could  not  give  the  number. 

64246.  Are  you  clerk  as  well  as  inspector  ? — Yes,  I  am 
both. 

64247.  May  I  ask  you  what  your  salary  is  ? — £400  as 
inspector,  and  £100  as  clerk  to  the  District  Lunacy  Board. 

64248.  {Mr  Booth.)  Supposing  a  sick  person  left  the 
poorhouse  nominally  cured,  but  still  requiring  some  con- 
valescent treatment  before  being  able  to  earn  wages,  I 
suppose  out-relief  might  be  given  under  these  circum- 
stances ? — Yes,  if  the  person  was  of  good  character. 

64249.  The  condition  of  convalescence  would  be 
sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  out-relief? — Yes;  they  are 
entitled  to  relief  if  the  medical  officer  certifies  that  they 
are  not  able  to  work  for  their  maintenance. 

64250.  j(\Jthough  they  maybe  well  enough  to  be  dismissed 
from  the  poorhouse,  they  may  still  need  a  little  assistance 
before  they  can  get  work  ?— I  wfuld  not  say  dismissed  from 
the  poorhouse  :  they  leave  voluntarily.  We  could  not  dis- 
miss a  person  from  the  poorhouse  if  he  was  not  certified  as 
able  to  work  for  his  maintenance. 

64251.  So  the  period  would  include  all  that  was  requisite 
for  convalescence? — Yes. 

64252.  If  (he  niimber  of  members  on  your  council  were 
reduced  to  sixteen  or  thereabout,  would  you  adopt  the 
principle  that  one  member  should  be  the  convener,  and  there 
should  be  three  committees  of  five  each? — No,  if  it  weie 
reduced  to  sixteen,  I  woidd  have  them  all  on  the  committee. 

64253.  The  relief  committee  ?— Yes. 

64254.  You  would  not  have  three  relief  committees  ? — 
No. 

64255.  Is  not  the  number  of  ten  rather  unnecessarily 
large  ? — It  is  large  enough,  but  not  too  large.  We  get  on 
well  enough  with  the  ten.  I  would  rather  have  the  whole 
council  at  each  case,  if  it  were  a  number  that  we  could  have 
present,  and  have  their  decision  on  each  case,  but  that  is 
impossible  with  thirty  members. 

64256.  You  are  not  proposing  to  divide  again  ? — -No. 

64257.  That  would  put  an  end  to  the  appeal  system  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  appeal  that  there  is  now  from  the  relief 
committee  of  ten  to  the  whole  council  ? — No.  It  did 
not  put  to  end  to  the  appeal  when  we  had  the 
thirty  members  on  the  committee.  The  whole  council 
might  not  be  present  in  committee,  and  we  had  an  appeal 
from  the  committee  to  the  Paiish  Council  when  the  whole 
Parish  Council  were  sitting  as  a  committee.  That  would 
be  continued,  even  if  the  members  were  reduced. 

64258.  Although  you  had  all  the  fifteen  summoned,  still 
some  of  them  might  not  come,  and,  in  any  case,  even  if 
they  should  come,  there  would  still  be  an  appeal  to  the 
monthly  meeting  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  only  a  committee,  and  they 
are  ipiite  entitled  to  appeal  to  the  Parish  Council. 

64259.  With  regard  to  the  appeals  to  the  sheriff  ;  those,  in 
the  first  instance,  are  to  get  interim  relief,  which  would  be 
given  by  you  previous  to  the  decision  of  the  relief  com- 
mittee ? — Yes. 

64260.  You  u.sed  the  word  "  interim."  Do  you  mean 
simply  the  relief  given  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  relief 
committee? — No;  interim  relief  from  the  sheriff  means 
relief  luitil  parties  are  heard,  and  that  might  be  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks  before  they  are  heard  before  the 
sheriff. 

64261.  They  are  he;ird  before  the  sheriff  ?— Yes. 

64262.  Is  it  usual  that  the  relief  is  continued  ? — I  have 
only  had  three  ca.ses  of  it,  and  the  relief  was  continued  iu 
each  case — indoor  relief. 

64263.  {Mrs  Webb.)  The  Parish  Council  was  beaten?— 
Yes. 

64264.  With  regard  to  this  appeal  to  the  sheriff,  supposing 
the  inspector  gives  interim  relief  and  the  case  comes  up  to 
the  committee,  and  the  committee  refuse  to  give  relief,  there 
is  also  an  appeal  to  the  sheriff  ? — Yes. 

64265.  So  it  looks  as  if  you  were  always  obliged  to  give 
relief? — Not  always.  With  the  number  of  cases  we  have 
in  Al)erdeen,  I  think  we  are  excej)tional  in  tlie  number  of 
cases  that  we  have  to  refuse  relief  to,  or  tliat  might  be  re- 
fused relief.  They  are  very,  very  few  indeed.  We  liave  very 
seldom  an  ap[)lication  from  an  able-bodied  person,  with 
the  otlier  organisations  throughout  the  city  ;  it  is  only  now 
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and  again  that  a  case  turns  up,  Tlie  last  case  I  had  was 
that  of  a  young  woman  witli  an  illegitimate  child,  and  her 
father  was  in  a  good  enough  business  position  in  Aberdeen 
as  a  butcher.  I  refused  her  relief,  because  she  was  living 
at  home  in  her  father's  house.  The  sheriff  upheld  that 
view,  that  living  in  her  father's  house  there  was  no  reason 
for  her  coming  on  to  the  pai  ish. 

64266.  You  don't  get  cases  of  men  who  fancy  themselves 
ill,  who  have  a  sore  foot  or  something  like  that,  and  who 
the  medical  officer  says  are  fit  for  work — you  don't  get  those 
cases  appealing  to  the  sheriff? — No  ;  but  the  medical  man 
would  not  say  that  a  man  with  a  sore  foot  was  able  to  work. 
It  would  depend  on  circumstances.  A  tailor  without  a  leg 
might  be  certified  as  able  to  maintain  himself  at  his 
trade,  but  if  a  labourer  had  a  sore  foot  then  he  might  not 
be  able  to  maintain  himself  owing  to  his  sore  foot. 

64267.  {Chairman.)  I  understand  that  although  the 
applicant  for  relief  has  the  same  power  for  appealing  to  the 
sheriff  from  the  whole  council  as  he  has  from  a  decision  of 
the  insjiector,  in  practice  he  very  seldom  does  so  appeal  ? — 
Very  seldom.  If  the  medical  certificate  shows  in  any  way 
that  there  is  an  opportunity  for  the  sheriff  to  grant  relief, 
then  we  consider  it  is  very  little  use  for  us  to  appeal. 

64268.  But  if  the  applicant  for  relief  does  appeal  to  the 
sheriff  against  the  inspector's  decision,  he  very  seldom 
appeals  against  the  council's  refusal  to  give  him  relief? — I 
have  never  had  a  case  of  the  kind  where  the  applicant  went 
to  the  sheriff  after  the  Parish  Council  had  refused. 

64269.  (Afr.s  IVehh.)  I  gather  that  a  man  would  be  as 
likely  to  appeal  against  a  decision  of  the  committee  as 
against  a  decision  of  the  inspector  ? — Yes. 

64270.  But  he  does  n^ot,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  because  the 
case  does  not  arise  ? — No, 

6427L  {Mr  Booth.)  What  I  gather  from  what  you  say 
is  that  there  are  very  few  cases  which  are  disputable,  and 
there  is  not  much  cause  for  dispute  ? — Yes. 

64272.  It  is  a  mere  question  of  whether  a  man  is  suffi- 
ciently suft'ering  and  not  able-bodied,  and  on  the  whole  the 
points  are  simple,  and  not  disputed  or  disputable? — That 
is  so. 

64273.  But  you  bave  another  form  of  appeal,  and  that 
is  as  to  whether  or  not  the  relief  should  be  indoor  or  out- 
door?— Yes. 

64274.  Such  appeals  aue  mat  made  to  the  sheriff  1 — No. 

64275.  He  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  ? — No. 

64276.  It  is  an  appeal  to  the  Local  Government  Board, 
or  it  may  be  an  appeal  to  jam  full  body  ? — Yes. 

64277.  And  it  would  be,  m.  the  first  instance,  an  appeal 
from  the  relief  committee  to  the  whole  council  ? — Yes. 

64278.  And  you  have  such  appeals  ? — Yes.  Sometimes 
I  have  known  a  person  apjiealing  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  against  the  committee's  decision  before  waiting  for 

'  the  decision  of  the  Parish  CouaeiL 

64279.  {Ghairrnan.)  There  might  be  an  appeal  with  a 
case  that  was  not  an  able-bodied  case.  For  instance,  a 
widow  might  appeal  for  relief,  and  you  might  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  money  coming  into  the  house  was  suffi- 
cient without  your  giving  her  any  relief?— Yes.  She 
might  appeal  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 

64280.  Surely  there  must  be  cases  where  relief  is  refused 
other  than  in  connection  with  persons  who  are  supposed  to 
h&  able-bodied,  and  where  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  sheriff? 
~I  cannot  say. 

€4281.  {Mrs  Webb.)  Supposing  you  liad  a  widow  with 
five  children,  and  two  of  them  earning  as  much  as  30s.,  you 
might  refuse  relief  because  the  income  was  sufficient  ?— We 
would  offer  that  woman  relief  in  the  poorhouse  to  test  the 
case, 

64282.  {Mr  Booth.)  Then  there  is  the  power  of  appeal  to 
the  Local  Government  Board  ?— Yes,  and  that  is  frequently 
done. 

64283.  If  they  have  chosen  to  pass  over  the  first  possible 
appeal,  which  is  to  your  council  ? — Quite. 

64284.  Then  there  is  another  point :  suppose  the  sheriff 
orders  interim  relief,  and  that  interim  relief  is  continued  by 
the  relief  committee,  it  is  not  for  any  particular  length  of 
time  ?— No.  ^ 

64285.  If  by  and  by  it  comes  up  for  revision,  and  is  then 
refused,  would  the  pauper  peihaps  again  appeal  to  the 
sheriff  '—He  is  entitled  to  do  that,  and  he  would  get  a  line 
to  the  sheriff. 

64286.  That  would  happen  possibly  if  there  was  no 


change  in  the  circumstances  ? — Yes,  but  it  is  mostly  indoor 
relief  that  is  given  on  an  apj^eal  to  the  sheriff — invariably 
it  is  indoor  relief. 
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64287.  And  then  it  ends  itself  ? — Yes.    I  have  had  cases 
of  able-bodied  women  coming  from  the  prison  who  have  System  of 
been  in  the  poorlionse  jDrior  to  being  in  prison,  and  they  appeal, 
come  to  us  saying  that  they  cannot  find  work.    I  have 

taken  one  or  two  of  these  cases  to  the  sheriff,  and  the  sheriff 
has  said,  "  I  mu-t  grant  order  for  relief  here  unless  you  can 
'  find  employment  for  them."  Invariably  I  have  got  em- 
ployment for  them  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  and  some- 
times I  have  got  Mr  Diack  of  the  Association  to  grant 
temporary  relief  until  I  could  find  employment  for  them. 

64288.  In  regard  to  this  inquiry  as  to  the  222  over  sixty- 
five  years  of  age  who  were  in  the  Aberdeen  Poorhouse,  I  sup- 
pose a  good  number  of  those  had  been  there  for  a  consider- 
able time  ? — Yes,  for  many  years. 

64289.  They  were  the  accumulation  of  those  who  had  Relief  ta 
come  in  ? — Yes.  aged. 

64290.  Would  there  be  any  large  number  over  sixty  who 
had  come  in  recently  ? — I  could  not  say.  We  did  not  look 
into  the  dates  of  the  admissions,  but  they  are  just  as  may 
be  found  in  any  ordinary  poorhouse  in  Scotland,  some  of 
them  very  aged  and  a  very  long  time  in  the  poorhouse,  and 
a  proportion  only  lately  admitted. 

64291.  It  would  be  natural  that  a  certain  number  of  thent. 
could  not  find  any  other  source  of  support,  but  if  there  were- 
many  that  came  in  between  sixty  and  sixty-five,  then  the 
question  would  arise  whether  they  would  have  come  in  if  they 
had  had  a  pension  ? — That  class  of  people  does  not  come  to- 
the  poorhouse  in  Aberdeen  at  all.  Any  person  that  is  able 
to  live  outside  and  to  be  entrusted  with  an  allowance  's 
never  asked  to  take  indoor  relief. 

64292.  Would  not  the  numbers  who  are  able  to  live  out- 
side be  increased  if  those  who  had  not  been  in  the  poorhouse 
up  to  sixty-five  at  all  came  in  at  that  time  for  a  pension- 
would  it  not  increase  the  numbers  who  would  be  able  to  con- 
tinue to  live  outside  ? — I  am  perfectly  satisfied  of  this,  that- 
if  you  give  all  the  men  over  sixty-five  in  the  present  poor 
house  in  Aberdeen  5s.  a  week  and  ask  them  to  go  out,  we  will 
have  three-fourths  of  them  back  before  three  weeks.  They 
won't  live  outside,  as  they  are  simply  sodden  with  drink 
and  dissipation. 

64293.  But  the  question  in  my  mind  is  solely  with 
regard  to  those  who  break  down,  whose  savings  are- 
exhausted,  or  whose  health  and  strength  are  exhausted, 
who  break  down  and  become  perfectly  destitute  at  the  age 
of  about  sixty-five.  Now  the  question  which  I  want  to- 
know  about  is  whether  those  who  have  a  little  means  do- 
not  keep  outside  the  Poor  Law  ? — If  you  take  a  man  sixty- 
five  years  of  age  who  is  outside,  and  who  has  no  furniture 
in  his  house,  and  you  give  him  5s.  a  week,  if  he  is  a  decent 
person  he  cannot  live  outside  with  the  5s. 

64294.  But  it  would  be  in  addition  to  what  he  had. 

The  idea  in  my  mind  is  ?— That  the  man  would  have 

some  private  means  ? 

64295.  Those  means  gradually  become  exhausted  when 
they  cease  to  be  able  to  earn.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
destitution  except  the  exhaustion  of  earnings  1 — Quite  so  ;, 
but  we  don't  put  those  cases  into  the  poorhou.se  at  all. 

64296.  And  therefore  they  need  not  come  to  you  ? — Yes  ;; 
we  give  them  outdoor  relief.  We  would  give  outdoor 
relief  to  a  man  of  sixty,  or  whatever  age  he  was,  if  he  was 
not  able  to  maintain  himself,  and  if  he  was  a  respectable 
citizen  ;  but  as  to  the  people  who  come  into  the  poor- 
house, there  are  only  at  the  outside  10  per  cent,  that  come-, 
to  us  who  come  from  the  outdoor  roll  to  the  poorhouse. 

64297.  With  regard  to  the  outdoor  roll,  they  can  live 
outside,  but  an  extra  few  shillings  would  not  keep  outside 
those  that  come  into  the  poorhouse  1 — That  is  so. 

64298.  {Mrs  Webb  )  I  want  to  ask  you  a  little  more  Question  of 
about  the  able-bodied  men.    There  seems  to  be  a  problem  relief  to  able- 
in  Edinburgh  and  in  Glasgow  which  I  gather  you  do  not  bodied., 
have  in  Aberdeen— that  is  to  say,  a  man  coming  before  the 

doctor  and  stating  that  he  has  got  sciatica  or  somethin-^ 
which  cannot  be  tested,  and  the  doctor  giving  him  a  line 
for  the  poorhouse,  and  that  man  going  and  spending  three 
or  four  days  in  the  poorhouse  and  coming  out  again. 
I  gather  that  you  do  not  have  that  kind  of  person  in 
Aberdeen  ?— If  a  man  had  sciatica  or  rheumatism,  which 
cannot  be  seen,  and  if  the  doctor  certified  to  nie  that  he 
liad  this  illness,  then  it  is  not  my  business,  nor  would  it  be 
competent  for  me,  to  say  that  that  man  had  not  that 
disease,  and  I  am  therefore  bound  to  give  him  the  poor- 
house. 

3  R 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE: 


Mr  C.  B.  64299.  That  is  the  weak  point  of  your  system  where  you 
Williams,    say  you  do  not  give  relief  to  able-bodied  men.    We  grant 

  relief  in  England  to  able-bodied  men  ;  but  as  we  assume 

19  June  1907.  t}^en^  to  be  able-bodied,  we  make  the  workhouse  very 
Question  of  unpleasant  for  them.  Now  my  point  is  this,  that  as  you 
relief  to  able-  assume  this  man  is  ill,  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  test  his 
bodied.  illness,  then  the  man  gets  a  different  kind  of  treatment 

from  what  he  would  get  if  he  was  accepted  merely  as  an 
able-bodied  destitute  person  ?— Yes,  he  would  be  put  in 
through  the  hospital. 

64300.  We  say  that  that  is  rather  encouraging  a  form  of 
]iauperism  ?— But  it  is  for  the  doctor  to  say  whether  this 
man  is  able-bodied  or  not.  If  he  finds  that  he  is  able- 
bodied,  then  he  certifies  him,  and  I  order  him  out  of  the 
poorhouse. 

64.301.  I  have  spoken  to  some  of  the  doctors,  and  they 
siy  that  it  takes  three  or  four  days  to  discover  these 
persons  ?— Yes. 

64302.  And  by  that  time  they  have  had  a  very  nice 
liitle  rest  and  a  nice  little  week-end  holiday  ? — If  we  had 
a  person  of  that  kind  belonging  to  any  parish  in  Scotland 
and  treating  the  poorhouse  in  that  way,  then  the  inspector 
would  mark  the  mau,  and  the  moment  the  case  was  sent  to 
another  parish  the  inspector  of  poor  would  write  to  the 
inspector  of  the  parish  of  chargeability,  and  say,  "  This 
'  mau  has  been  found  to  be  malingering  and  saying  that  he 
'  has  sciatica.  There  is  nothing  ^M'ong  with  him.  Dis- 
'  cliarge  him  at  once." 

64303.  In  Glasgow  and  Edinlnirgh  they  are  getting  a 
regular  class  of  week-enders  ? — We  are  not  in  that  position 
in  Aberdeen. 

64304.  You  are  rather  exceptionallj-  placed  in  Aberdeen  ; 
in  the  first  place  you  have  the  sand-pit,  and  then  you  have 
the  other  agencies  ? — Yes. 

64305.  What  is  your  suggestion  with  regard  to  these 
■week-enders  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  ? — It  is  really  a 
■very  difficult  question.  What  you  speak  of  will  be  the 
ins-and-outs. 

64306.  Yes,  people  who  come  with  some  little  complaint 
Tvhich  the  doctor  dare  not  say  is  not  a  complaint,  but 
which  is  merely  something  that  they  invent  and  gives  them 
.lodging  for  three  or  four  days? — The  only  remedy  I  see 
■for  that  is  to  have  a  jn-obatiouary  ward  where  they  could 
put  these  peojjle,  and  not  treat  them  the  same  as  they  are 
doing  in  the  workhouse. 

64307.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  give  up  the  notion  of 
not  relieving  aljle-bodied  destitution,  and  to  transfer  these 
cases  to  a  body  which  had  a  semi-jitnal  establishment,  or 
establishmeiits,  where  you  could  api>ly  the  test? — I  cannot 
see  what  any  community  can  do  with  a  man  if  a  doctor 
certifies  him  to  be  suffering  from  any  disease. 

64308.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  medical  officer, 
Avhen  we  watch  him  at  work,  is  willing  to  certify  a  man  as 
[having  some  complaint,  because  there  is  no  other  method 
■of  relieving  his  destiuition  ? — But  that  is  very  wrong  of  the 
medical  man.    He  is  not  there  for  that  purpose. 

64309.  But  it  seems  to  be  the  way  that  it  works  in  his 
mind,  that  if  he  felt  sure  that  there  was  a  way  of  dealing 
with  that  able-bodied  man,  otlier  than  sending  him  back  on 
to  the  streets,  then  he  would  not  grant  a  certificate? — But 
that  is  the  fault  of  the  medical  uian.  No  person  can 
answer  such  a  question,  because  the  medical  man  has  no 
.right  to  consider  the  outcome  of  his  certificate. 

<)4310.  Yes  ;  but  you  see  it  is  not  what  he  has  a  right  to 
do,  it  is  a  question  of  what  he  does.  If  you  j)ut  an 
ordinary  medical  man  in  that  position,  what  will  he  do? 
You  have  to  consider  that.  I  saw  two  cases  being  dealt 
with  the  other  day.  The  one  was  a  case  of  an  obvious 
blackguard  about  forty  years  old,  who  had  left  his  ship  and 
wanted  a  little  rest.  He  said  he  had  sciatica,  and  he  was 
certified  and  sent  to  the  j)ourhouse.  The  other  was  au 
excellent  old  gentleman,  who  said  he  had  nothing  wrong 
with  him,  but  lie  could  not  get  employment,  and  lie  was 
not  strong  enough  to  walk  to  Gla.sgow.  The  medical 
officer  certified  him  as  fit  for  work.  The  consequence  was, 
as  the  doctor  suggested,  that  he  would  go  round  the  corner 
aud  get  a  certificate  from  another  mediwd  man,  saying  that 
he  was  unfit  for  work,  and  he  would  go  to  the  sheriff. 
Now  that  is  an  unsatisfactory  stiUe  of  things — the  black- 
guard got  relief  and  the  other  did  not?— If  the  medical 
man  were  playing  that  game  in  Aberdeen  I  would  clear 
liim  out  very  sliortly. 

64311.  Then  take  tlie  ca.->e  of  a  woman  that  goes  to  the 
in>])ector  ;  she  is  able-bodied,  and  she  is  certified  a.s  such, 
but  she  cannot  get  employment.    That  case  is  refused, 


witii  the  obvious  result  that  she  goes  back  to  prostitution.  Question  to 
Is  that  satisfactory  ? — No.    If  an  able-bodied  woman  was  relief  to  able 
refused  relief,  having  been  certified  as  able  bodied,  we  bodied, 
would  take  good  care  that  she  was  recommended  to  the 
Association  for  the  Poor  or  that  employment  was  found 
for  her  some  way  or  another. 

64312.  In  some  places  there  is  no  such  association  for 
them.  I  saw  a  case  yesterday,  a  case  of  an  able-bodied 
■woman  that  was  refused,  aud  I  said  to  the  inspector, 
"  That  means  prostitution,"  and  he  said,  "  I  suppose  so  "  ? — 
Surely  other  parishes  should  be  as  humanitarian  as  we  are 
in  Aberdeen.  We  would  never  think  of  doing  that  in 
Aberdeen. 

64313.  (Chairman.)  You  would  hand  that  woman  over 
to  the  Associarion  ? — Yes. 

64314.  But  assuming  there  was  no  association? — 1  would 
get  the  police  to  take  such  a  case  in  hand  at  once  if  the 
woman  was  worthy  of  being  taken  in  hand  at  all.  If  we 
knew  that  she  was  a  disreputable  woman,  and  that  nothing 
would  do  her  any  good,  then  we  wouhl  let  her  go. 

64315.  {Mrs  Webb.)  But  if  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
she  is  redeemable  ? — It  is  very  rare  that  you  get  one  that  is 
redeemable  and  is  not  ready  to  work. 

61316.  I  daresay  your  clever  medical  man  would  get  over  Relief  to 
it?  I  notice  in  paragraph  15  you  mention  as  persons  venereal  cases 
applying  for  relief  men  and  women  suffering  from  venereal 
disease,  and  who  are  sometimes  certified  able-bodied  though 
Bufi'eriug  from  that  disease.  Are  there  many  such  cases  ? — 
No.  If  they  are  sufi'ering  from  that  disease  our  medical 
officers  would  not  certify  them  as  able-bodied. 

64317.  What  do  you  do  with  them? — Some  of  them  we 
put  in  the  poorhouse,  but  tliat  very  rarely.  They  are 
generally  put  into  the  Royal  Infirmary. 

64318.  They  have  a  lock  ward  there  ?— Yes. 

6431 9.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  desirable  that  you  should  offer 
every  facility  for  the  treatment  of  that  disease? — So  we  do. 
We  would  never  send  them  away  without  saying,  "  Go  to 
'  the  infirmary."  We.  ring  ujj  the  infirmary,  and  ask  if 
they  have  accommodation. 

64320.  Supjjosing  you  had  no  infirmary  ? — We.  would 
have  to  relieve  them. 

64321.  Although  they  are  nominally  fit  for  work? — No. 
You  could  not  say  that  they  were  fit  for  work — our 
medical  officers  would  not  say  that. 

64322.  If  it  is  the  first  stage  of  the  disease  they  might 
be  fit  for  work? — Cases  of  that  kind  would  not  come  to 
the  Parish  Council.  It  is  only  in  the  secondary  stage  that 
they  would  come. 

64323.  Supposing  they  did  come,  and  you  were  faced 
with  the  alternative  of  sending  the  person  back  to  infect 
the  neighbourhood  or  dealing  with  him,  what  would  you 
do  ? — I  would  not  be  inclined  to  take  liim  in.  I  would 
tell  him  to  go  away  and  cure  himself. 

64324.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  provision  in 
the  locality  for  curing  him  ? — I  don't  see  why  one  man 
should  come  to  the  Parish  Council  in  that  way  while  fifty 
cure  themselves. 

64325.  I  was  thinking  of  it  from  the  jmblic  health  point 
of  view.  You  would  think  it  desirable  in  the  case  of 
smallpox,  for  instance? — Yes,  but  that  is  a  dill'erent  thing. 
You  would  not  then  say  that  they  were  able-bodied  in  any 
sense  of  the  word. 

64326.  {MrNnnn.)  Referring  to  paragraph  15  of  your  Extent  of 
evidence,  I  sliould  like  to  run  through  your  classes  of  Co-operation 
persons  applying  for  relief,  and  ask  how  you  deal  witli  between  Pool 
them.    First,  there  are  widows  with  families? — Yes.  Law  and 

cliarity. 

64327.  Does  your  Association  ever  take  these  \i\>  and 
endeavour  to  make  some  family  arrangement  for  the  woman 
or  obtain  suitable  employment  for  her  ?— The  Association 
fcu'  the  Poor  have  a  register  for  the  eni|iloynient  of  females, 
and  any  person  ajjplying  to  them  is  put  on  that  regi.^ter, 
aud  suitable  occupation  is  reconunended  to  them  when  it 
turns  up. 

61328.  When  a  widow  applies  to  you,  is  her  case  ever 
taken  over  by  the  As.sociation  who  would  give  her  relief  as 
long  as  she  required  it  ? — No. 

64329.  Then  the  next  class  you   mention  is  that  of 
deserted  wives  witii  families? — Yes. 

64.330.  That  class  you  consider  suitable  for  indoor  relief? 
— Yes  ;  but  there  may  be  exceptions. 

64331.  You  give  two  or  three  rather  bad  instances  in  Relief  to 
wliich  attempts  have  V)een  made  to  get  relief  rwilly  fraudu-  various  cla.ss 
leutly  ?— Yes.    We  have  had  it  since  the  emigration  scheme  uf  applicants. 
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Relief  to  began.  We  find  in  Aberdeen,  at  any  rate,  tliat  married 
(rarious  classes  men  go  abroad — masonp,  plasterers,  and  such  lilce— continue 
jf  applicants,  to  send  money  home  to  their  wives  for  two  or  three  years, 
and  then  it  inevitably  follows  tliat  they  are  unheard  of, 
they  are  away  with  some  other  women.  In  oases  of  that 
kind,  where  the  woman  has  been  well-behaved  all  the 
time,  we  would  not  think  of  offering  her  the  poorhouse, 
because  it  was  beyond  her  power  to  have  avoided  what  has 
happened. 

64332.  And  also  because  you  have  a  certain  amount  of 
evidence  that  for  a  long  time  the  man  did  assist  her  and 
now  does  not  1 — Yes. 

64333.  That  is  the  important  point,  to  know  that  there 
is  no  collusion  going  on  ? — Yes. 

64334.  Your  next  class  is  that  of  wives  whose  husbands 
are  in  prison.  Are  these  cases  taken  up  by  the  Association  1 
— Very  frequently. 

64335.  And  a.ssisted  for  a  time  ? — Yes. 

64336.  Is  there  any  Association  that  takes  the  men  up 
when  they  come  out  of  prison  and  tries  to  give  them  a 
start? — Mr  Forbes,  inspector  of  the  police,  does  that  duty 
with  the  men,  and  then  there  is  a  Prisoners'  Aid  Associa- 
tion for  the  women. 

64337.  The  next  class  is  that  of  wives  who.se  husbands 
are  in  an  infirmary  or  lunatic  asylum.  Are  these  con- 
sidered cases  exclusively  for  the  Parish  Council  ? — Yes,  and 
the  relief  is  readily  given.  Whether  we  find  that  the 
husband  has  been  intemperate  or  otherwise,  if  the  wife  is 
of  good  character  we  give  her  relief. 

64338.  Are  women  with  illegitimate  children  usually 
offered  the  house  ? — Invariably. 


64339.  Sick,  aged,  and  infirm  persons — those  are  people  Mr  C.  B. 
who  are  allowed  "outdoor  relief  if  they  are  able  to  take  care  Williams. 
of  themselves  ?- Yes.  ji^go?. 

64340.  Weak-minded  persons  are  almost  exclusively  jjelief  to 
given  indoor  relief  ? -It  depends  on  the  family  circum-  various  classes 
stances.  of  applicants. 

64341 .  Orphans,  deserted  children,  and  separated  children 
are  all  treated  by  boarding  out  % — Yes. 

64342.  Insane  persons,  whose  relatives  are  unable  to 
maintain  them  in  a  prii-ate  asylum  or  institution,  get  iu- 
Joiir  relief  Yes. 

64343.  Then  men  and  women  suffering  from  venereal 
disease  are  invariably  offered  the  poorhouse  ? — Always. 

64344.  That    is    the    only  offer    that    is    made  ? — 
Yes. 

64345.  In  certain  cases  would  it  not  be  possible  that 
the  Association  should  take  up  certain  women  who  have 
lost  their  husbands,  and,  by  relieving  them  for  a  short 
time  and  gradually  making  them  independent,  keep  them 
altogether  off'  the  Poor  Law  % — I  don't  think  that  would  be 
possible  for  a  voluntary  association.  They  would  not  be 
able  to  raise  enough  means. 

64346.  They  are  not  sufficiently  supported  ?— No. 

64347.  Even  although  that  was  known  to  be  their  policy^ 
you  don't  think  they  would  meet  with  the  necessary 
support  ? — No. 

64348.  It  is  done  in  London  % — Yes,  but  there  is  more, 
money  in  London  than  in  Aberdeen. 


Mr  Peter 
Diack. 


Mr  Peter  Diack,  called  and  examined. 


64349.  {Chairman.)  You  are  Secretary  and  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Aberdeen  Association  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor  ? — Yes. 

64350.  You  have  given  us  a  very  interesting  statement, 
which  we  shall  take  as  your  evidence-in-chief  1 — Very 
well. 

{The  witness  handed  in  the  following  statement.) 

1.  In  submitting  the  following  statement  to  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  and  Relief  of  Distress,  I  beg 
to  btate  that  for  24  years  I  was  chief  assistant  Inspector  of 
Poor  in  the  City  Parish  of  Aberdeen,  resigning  that  post  in 
1895  to  take  up  my  present  appointment  of  secretary  and 
superintendent  of  the  Association  for  Inijjroving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor.  I  have  thus  been  brought  into  intimate 
contact  with  the  problems  of  poverty  for  36  years,  and 
have  had  experience  of  the  working  of  both  kinds  of  relief 
agencies,  the  statutory  and  the  voluntary.  . 


Aberdeen  AssocizixioN  for  liii  roving  the 
Condition  op  the  Poor. 

2.  The  Association  for  the  Poor  is  the  principal  organi- 
sation in  the  city  of  Aberdeen  for  charitable  relief.  It 
was  founded  in  1870,  at  a  time  when  there  was  more  un- 
relieved poverty  than  there  is  to-day,  and  the  Poor  Law 
was  less  liberally  administered.  The  primary  object  of  the 
founders  no  doubt  was  to  secure  the  means  of  relief  for 
those  who  were  in  pressing  want  and  who  had  no  claim  on 
the  rates.  But  besides  this,  as  the  name  of  the  Association 
indicates  and  as  may  be  seen  from  the  Constitution,  other 
objects  were  kept  steadily  in  view.  It  was  sought  to 
inculcate  the  virtues  of  thrift  and  self-reliance,  to  promote 
temperance,  to  discourage  mendicity,  and  to  secure  co- 
operation among  the  other  charitable  organisations.  The 
chief  method  to  be  adopted  in  carrying  out  these  objects 
was  to  be  personal  visitation  of  the  poor.  The  visitors 
were  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
of  each  case,  and  to  give  such  relief  as  seemed  most  likely 
to  be  permanently  helpful,  or,  it  might  be,  to  refuse  it. 
These  are  the  broad  lines  i  n  which  the  Association  was 
founded,  and  on  which  it  still  continues  to  be  carried  on. 
The  city  is  divided  into  districts,  to  each  of  which  a 
number  of  voluntary  helpers  are  attached.  These  visitors 
become  known  in  their  re.spective  districts,  and  ajiplications 
are  made  to  them  by  the  poor  themselves  or  by  their 
friends  on  their  belialf.  A  large  proportion  of  the  cases 
make  application  direct  to  the  head  office.  The  Acting 
Committee  meet  once  a  month,  and  review  such  cases  as  it 


may  be  necessary  to  bring  before  them.  The  number  of 
district  visitors  is  about  sixty-five,  many  of  whom  have 
been  engaged  in  the  work  for  a  long  period.  The  Acting 
Committee  and  district  visitors  contain  representatives 
from  different  classes.  Business  and  pjrofessional  men 
supply  the  greater  proportion,  but  there  are  also  working 
men  who  make  excellent  visitors,  their  more  direct  know- 
ledge of  the  wage-earning  population  being  of  great  value. 

3.  The  Association  has  been  well  supported  by  the 
general  public,  and  is  recognised  by  the  community  as  a 
valuable  organisation,  not  only  for  distribution  of  lelief 
to  those  in  need,  but  for  ascertaining  those  who  are 
deserving  of  it. 

4.  Funds  are  su]jplied  by  subscriptions  and  legacies,  and^ 
except  in  abnormal  times  of  distress,  the  income  is  sufficient 
for  meeting  the  demands  made  upon  it. 

5.  In  the  course  of  a  year  there  are  about  two  thousand 
applications.  The  main  cause,  which  is  annually  respon- 
sible for  aboiit  half  the  number,  is  want  of  employment. 
As  regards  the  other  half,  ill-health  and  temporary  mis- 
fortune account  for  the  largest  proportion. 

6.  The  Acting  Committee  and  officials  make  efforts  to 
provide  openings  for  the  unemployed,  and  in  a  limited 
way  are  able  to  do  something  in  this  direction.  Tliey  have 
also  their  own  workshop.  Various  forms  of  industry  have 
been  tried  in  the  past,  both  for  men  and  w  omen,  but  of  late 
years  the  making  up  of  firewood  is  the  only  one  which  has 
been  found  feasible.  For  the  year  closing  1906  the  As- 
sociation paid  in  wages  and  relief  in  various  forms  the  sum 
of  £800. 

7.  As  regards  the  class  of  applicants  which  the  association 
is  most  familiar  with,  they  may  be  described  as  the  casual 
or  unskilled  labourer,  with  a  small  proportion  of  trades- 
men. From  my  experience  of  them,  the  chief  causes  that 
lead  to  their  having  to  ap>ply  to  the  Association  are  these  : — ■ 

(a)  They  are  the  least  efficient  workers,  and  in 
tinres  of  didl  trade  are  the  first  to  be  paid  off',  and 
the  last  to  be  taken  on  again.  Many  of  them,  too, 
are  below  the  average  physically. 

(6)  They  are  members  of  no  sick  or  benefit 
society,  and  have  made  no  provision  for  ill-health. 

(c)  They  are  lacking  in  energy  and  resource, 
which  is  due  very  often  to  habits  of  intemperance. 
It  is  found  by  those  who  work  among  the  poor  that 
as  long  as  a  man  has  courage  and  hope  in  his  mis- 
fortune, it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  help  him  to 
regain  his  independent  footing,  but  when  he  has 
once  sunk  into  listless  indifference,  the  case  is  very 
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different.  The  Association  is  fully  alive  to  the 
importance  of  help  in  time. 

{d)  The  evils  of  thriftlessness  are  much  accen- 
tuated by  early  marriage.  Many  of  the  cases  that 
come  for  assistance  are  those  of  young  men  with 
several  dependents  who  make  no  attempt  to  jjrovide 
for  the  casualties  of  the  future,  but  are  content  to 
live  from  hand  to  month. 

8.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Distress  Committee, 
cases  arising  from  unemployment  merely  have  been  re- 
ferred by  the  Association  to  it.  From  data  in  my  possession 
60  per  cent,  of  those  who  have  been  dealt  with  by  the 
Distress  Committee  had  previously  applied  to,  or  been 
assisted  by,  the  Association.  Many  of  them,  too,  may  be 
described  as  chronic  cases.  About  half  of  the  applicants 
this  year  had  been  assisted  the  year  before. 

9.  It  will  probably  be  found  that  applicants  who  are 
deficient  in  energy  and  self-respect  will  soon  regard  the 
relief  works,  if  the  wages  are  tolerably  good,  as  a  perma- 
nent provision. 

Other  Charities. 

10.  Besides  the  Association  there  is  a  large  number  of 
other  charities  (about  50  in  all)  in  the  city.  It  is  difficult 
to  give  exact  statistics  concerning  them,  but  it  may  be 
stated  that  more  than  £5000  is  annually  distributed,  this 
large  sum  arising  almost  entirely  from  inve.sted  funds. 
Some  of  the  charities  are  devoted  to  the  relief  of  indigent 
members  of  the  middle  classes,  and  these  need  not  be 
considered  here,  but  the  remainder  and  by  far  the  greater 
portion  deal  with  tlie  same  class  of  people  as  are  relieved 
by  the  Poor  Law  and  the  Association  for  the  Poor.  It  is 
obvious  that  with  such  a  large  number  working  in  the  same 
area,  there  ought  to  be  some  central  committee  where 
information  could  be  exchanged.  As  it  is,  many  of  the 
recipients  from  a  particular  charity  do  not  disclose  the 
relief  they  are  receiving  from  other  sources.  Negotiations 
are  at  present  jiroceeding  with  a  view  to  securing  this  co- 
operation. Already  a  fair  number  of  the  various  managers 
have  recognised  the  value  of  concerted  action,  and  agreed 
to  an  exchange  of  the  names  of  their  beneficiaries. 

11.  As  indicated  in  another  part  of  this  statement,  the 
better  class  of  poor  jjrefer  to  receive  help  from  these 
private  charities  rather  than  from  the  Parish  Council. 
They  are  treated  with  less  official  rigour,  and  publicity  is 
avoided. 


Respective  Efficct  of  Charity  and  Poor  Law 
Outdoor  Relief. 

Respective  12.  Tlie  aversion  of  the  ])oorer  classes  in  Scotland  to 
effects  of  parochial  relief  has  often  been  commented  on.  The  spirit 
charity  and  of  independence  and  self-reliance  is  traditional.  On  look- 
Poor  Law  ing  back  to  the  sentiment  prevailing  among  them  towards 
outdoor  relief,  ^j^g  Poor  Law  thirty-six  years  ago,  when  I  first  became 
officially  connected  with  them,  and  comparing  it  with 
to-day,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  has  been  some- 
thing of  a  change.  Among  the  class  of  what  may  be 
flailed  the  decent,  respectable  ])o()r,  the  failure  to  maintain 
their  independence  is  still  one  of  the  bitterest  of  calamities. 
But  those  wlio  will  accept  Poor  Law  assistance  without 
reluctance  or  regret  are,  1  should  be  inclined  to  say,  a 
growing  class.  In  this  connection  the  figures  of  outdoor 
relief  granted  by  the  Parish  Council  may  be  not  without 
significance.  In  1896  the  sum  thus  expended  was  £10,00(1, 
and  ten  years  later  it  had  risen  to  £17,000.  The  explana- 
tion of  the  increased  expenditure  is  jjartl}'  to  be  sought  in 
the  growth  of  a  greater  feeling  of  humanity  towards  the 
less  fortunate  members  of  society.  As  an  extreme  manifes- 
tation of  this  feeling  we  have  the  socialist  advocating  what 
most  jjeople  call  wholesale  distribution  of  outdoor  relief. 
Without  going  so  far  as  this,  the  average  opinion  of  the 
community  has  gradually  con.seiited  to  a  more  liberal 
treatment  of  those  who  aj)ply  for  relief. 

13.  The  greater  willingness  to  accept  relief-  from  the 
Poor  Law  which  has  been  mentioned  above,  may  be 
paralleleii  also  in  the  spliere  of  charity.  Briefly  j)ut,  there 
is  a  sj)irit  abroad  which  demands  a.ssisUince  rather  as  a 
right  than  Ji.s  an  act  of  benevolence.  This  of  course  is  far 
from  being  univi-rsal,  but  it  is  especially  marked  among 
certain  case.s  of  the  unemployed. 

14.  As  to  the  dillerent  ellVct  on  the  recipients  of  Poor 
Law  and  charit;ible  relief,  I  am  not  aware  that  any  real 
distinction  can  be  drawn.  It  is  a  regrettable  necessity  in 
either  case.  An  ideal  state  of  society  would  dispense  with 
both.    One  statement  may  be  made  with  certainty  by  those 


who  have  experience  of  the  working  of  the  Poor  Law  and  Respective 
charity,  that  the  respectable  poor,  who  have  been  reduced  effects  of 
to  need  assistance,  will  much  rather  have  it  from  the  latter  cliarity  aud 
source  than  the  former.    Whether  this  is  a  prejudice  on  Poor  Law 
their  part  or  not  need  not  be  discussed.    As  matters  stand,  outdoor  relief, 
their  feelings  of  self-respect  are  less  wounded  by  accepting 
aid  from  private  and  voluntary  sources. 

Co-operation  between  Charity  and  the  Poor  Law. 

15.  As  regards  the  Association  of  which  I  am  secretary,  Co-operation 
the  rule  is  that  cases  shall  not  be  dealt  with  who  have  a  between 
claim  on  the  Parish  Council.    This,  however,  is  not  inter-  charity  and 
preted  in  an  exclusive  sense,  and  thus  occasion  frequently  Poor  Law. 
arises  for  an  exchange  of  information  or  advice  regarding 
particular  cases  between  the  Association  and  the  Parish 

Council  officials.  It  has  to  be  noted  that  almost  all  the 
charities  of  the  city  make  the  same  rule — that  their  recipi- 
ents shall  not  be  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief. 

The  Possibility  of  Substituting  Charity  for 
Out-relief. 

16.  This,  in  my  opinion,  however   desirable,   is  not  Iinpractica- 
feasible.    The  difference  between  the  joint  income  of  all  bility  of 
the  charities  and  the  sum  sjjent  by  the  Parish  Council  on  substituting 
out-door  relief  is  too  great  to  be  made  up  by  voluntary  charity  for 
contributions.     Even  if  the  money  could  be  raised  the  out-relief, 
various  charities  would  have  to  be  reconstituted  on  a 

unified  basis,  and  administered  by  a  central  body. 

17.  In  conclusion,  I  would  beg  to  say  that  I  can  lay 
before  the  Commissioners  copies  of  the  Annual  Reports  and 
other  documents  relating  to  my  Association,  and  a  printed 
statement  of  particulars  regarding  the  various  charities  of 
the  city,  so  far  as  they  are  known  to  me. 

64351.  {Chairman.)  I  understand  you  have  been  secre- 
tary and  superintendent  of  the  Aberdeen  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  for  a  good  many 
years  past  ? — Yes,  for  twelve  years. 

64352.  Previous  to  that  you  were  an  inspector  of  the 
poor  ? — Yes. 

64353.  You  have  a  large  number  of  workers  in  connec- 
tion with  your  Association.  Are  any  of  them  paid  ? — I 
have  one  paid  assistant  in  the  office. 

64354.  I  was  thinking  more  of  the  visitors,  putting  the 
office  on  one  side  ? — The  workers  are  all  voluntary.  Some 
of  them  have  been  with  us  for  a  number  of  years. 

64355.  Have  you  had  much  difficulty  in  getting  these 
helpers  ? — No. 

64356.  Could  you  get  more  if  you  wanted  ? — Yes. 

64357.  How  do  you  get  your  income? — From  two 
sources,  viz.,  legacies  left  to  us  and  subscriptions  made  to 
us. 

64358.  You  say  you  spend  a  little  over  £1,500  in  the 
year  on  ordinary  exjjenditure  ? — Yes. 

64359.  Have  you  been  able  to  get  any  charities  to  co-  Co-operation 
operate  with   you  ? — We   have   been   making   a  steady  of  various 
endeavour  to  get  other  charities  to  allow  us  to  see  the  charities, 
lists  of  their  recipients.     This   is   the   first  year  that 

we  have  really  made  progi'ess  in  that  way.  There  is  a 
wonderful  amount  of  conservatism,  but  they  are  agreeing 
to  send  in  lists,  and  they  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  sent  in 
lists  to  us.  That  has  not  been  done  by  all  the  charities, 
but  we  have  not  given  uj)  working  to  that  end. 

64360.  I  suppose  the  church  charities,  which  are  raised 
by  collections,  aiul  are  more  or  less  under  the  control  of  the 
churches,  have  not  come  in  ? — One  church  has.  Wn  are  not 
so  anxious  for  a  list  of  the  recijiieiits  of  church  collec- 
tions, because  they  are  purely  voluntary.  Still,  it  would 
be  well  if  we  could  get  tlieni,  not  for  the  piu'iiose  of  publi- 
cation at  all,  but  for  reference,  to  know  that  there  is  no 
overla])2jiiig  to  any  great  extent. 

64301.  1  understand  that  the  municij)al  council  have  a 
considerable  charity  which  they  dis])uiise  through  the 
])olice? — The  town  council  have  a  great  many  very  old 
cliaritie.s,  but  they  entirely  dispense  them  through  the 
town  council  for  the  lime  being. 

64362.  Do  they  not  give  from  their  charitable  funds 
temporary  assisUince  to  individuals  through  the  jjolice? — 
In  1904,'  I  think,  they  made  a  donation  of  about  £100, 
and  since  then,  I  believe,  two  other  donations  of  the  .same 
sum.  Tlure  is  no  systematic  giving  of  the  funds  under 
the  control  of  the  town  council  to  the  jjolice  for  distribu- 
tion. 
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64363.  Does  the  municipality  supply  to  you  information 
about  tlie  disbursements  from  their  charities  ? — No. 

64364.  If  you  applied  about  a  particular  case  would  they 
give  you  information  ? — Yes,  most  readily. 

64365.  You  work  in  co-operation  with  the  Poor  Law 
authorities  ? — We  do. 

64366.  You  are  able  to  deal  with  a  limited  number  of 
aiiplicants  who  have  applied  to  the  Poor  Law,  and  which 
tlie  Poor  Law  have  referred  to  you  ? — Yes. 

64367.  Keversing  it,  you  are  able  to  deal  yourselves  with 
a  certain  number  of  cases  which  wanted  help,  and  which, 
if  they  had  not  got  help,  would  have  had  to  apply  to  the 
Poor  Law  ? — Yes.  That  is  one  of  the  main  intentions  of 
the  association,  to  prevent  their  going  to  the  parish. 

64368.  'i'o  prevent  those  who,  unless  they  had  someone 
to  help  them,  would  probably  so  go  downhill  as  to  be  com- 
pelled to  apply  to  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes. 

64369.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  of  cases  that 
you  deal  with  in  the  year? — Yes,  about  loOO. 

64370.  Do  you  think  that  your  Association  has  made 
really  a  substantial  contribution  towards   stemming  or 

.  reducing  the  tide  of  pauperism  in  Aberdeen? — We  have 
endeavoured  to  do  it.  I  could  not  say  that  we  have 
sensibly  done  it,  because  of  this  one  reason,  that  the 
pauperism  in  the  parish  during  the  last  ten  years  has 
increased  enormously  out  of  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
population. 

64371.  Admitting  that,  would  it  not  have  increased 
more  if  your  Associaticm  had  not  been  in  operation? — I 
think  it  would. 

64372.  I  see  tliat  in  the  year  you  had  1,695  cases  of 
applications  ? — Yes,  that  includes  a  certain  number  of 
people  assisted  from  the  sick  fiuid. 

64373.  Apparently  only  twenty-eight  out  of  all  these  were 
found  unsuitable,  and  five  only  refused  the  assistance 
given  ? — Yes. 

64374.  So  in  the  overwhelming  majority  of  cases  you 
weie  able  to  give  some  relief? — Yes. 

64375.  And  you  did  that  not  without  investigation? — 
That  is  one  of  the  points  that  we  insist  upon.  Of  course, 
if  a  case  was  coming  to  us  from  the  parish,  and  if  they 
had  particulars  about  it,  and  they  had  sent  it  to  us  to 
deal  with,  then  we  would  not  be  so  particular  about 
sending  to  a  visitor  right  away.  Ordinarily,  when  an 
applicant  comes  in,  we  send  particulars  to  the  visitor  for 
that  particular  district. 

64376.  It  appears  that  60  per  cent,  of  those  who  have 
applied  to  the  distress  committee  were  persons  who  had 
come  to  you  previously  ? — Yes. 

64377.  A  great  many  of  those  cases  were  chronic  cases  ? 
—Yes. 

64378.  Supposing  the  suggestion  were  given  effect  to 
which  has  been  made  to  us,  that  there  should  be  a  statutory 
committee  representing  charitable  effort  and  organisation  in 
each  parish  associated  with  the  relief  committee,  would 
that  materially  assist  you  1 — Yes. 

64379.  It  would  be  very  much  what  you  want  ? — 
Exactly. 

64380.  Do  you  think,  if  there  was  such  an  official  public 
recognition  given  to  organised  charity,  it  would  enable 
you  to  bring  most  of  the  charities  in  Aberdeen  into  co- 
operation ? — Certainly.  I  don't  know  how  it  might  be 
framed,  but  if  there  was  such  a  committee,  with  powers  to 
get  all  the  information  that  is  necessary,  to  be  a  sort  of 
bureau  of  information  regarding  every  charity  of  a 
voluntary  kind,  it  would  be  an  immense  benefit. 

64381.  Your  experience  is  that  the  reluctance  to  go  to 
the  Poor  Law  for  assistance  is  diminishing  amongst  certain 
classes  ? — Yes. 

64382.  As  regards  the  moral  effect  on  a  person  receiving 
reliei  from  the  Poor  Law  and  from  charity,  you  don't  think 
very  much  distinction  can  be  drawn  ? — Not  a  very  marked 
distinction. 

64383.  Then  whilst  you  think  it  would  be  impossible  to 
supersede  out-relief  by  charity,  still  if  you  were  organised 
in  the  manner  in  which  I  suggest,  do  you  think  such  an 
organisation  would  have  an  appreciable  effect  upon 
pauperism  ? — Yes,  if  proper  organisation  could  be  got. 

64384.  One  of  the  first  steps  is  to  obtain  accurate  infor- 
mation as  to  the  recipients  of  other  charities  ? — Yes. 

64385.  Is  your  Association  gaining  ground  in  Aberdeen  ? 
— It  is  maintaining  its  position.    I  think  we  stand  very 


well  in  relation  to  the  public,  who  are  our  supporters.    So     Mr  Peter 
far  as  legacies  and  subscriptions  are  concerned,  we  have  a  DiacTc. 

steady  income.    Then  we  may  deal  with  anything  special  - 

that  turns  up.    For  instance,  in  1894  there  was  one  of  our  19  June  1907. 
mills  closed  down,  a  cotton  mill.    The  matter  had  to  be  Operations  of 
dealt  with  speedily,  and  we  at  once  arranged  to  deal  with  Associatiou, 
the  whole  of  the  employees.    Out  of  some  400,  there  were 
234  or  254  who  came  to  us.    The  public  supported  us,  and 
we  took  a  hall,  and  at  the  close  of  six  weeks  the  whole  of 
those  were  disposed  of.    We  were  helped  by  a  society  of 
women  workers.    Then  in  1905,  when  the  town  was  dis- 
tributing relief  in  the  shape  of  work  to  those  who  were  out 
of  employment,  there  was  a  land  association  which  gave 
work  for  some  40  or  50  men,  and  spent  some  £160  in  the 
shape  of  wages  for  work  done.    I  point  out  these  things  to 
show  that  we  are  alive  to  the  conditions  of  poverty  as  they 
emerge. 

64386.  You  don't  merely  depend  on  the  support  of  one 
or  two  rich  people,  but  you  have  a  considerable  organisa- 
tion ?— Yes. 

64387.  {Mr  Nuim.)  Referring  to  your  paragraph  12,  I 
don't  feel  quite  clear  as  to  the  causes  which,  in  your 
opinion,  have  led  to  the  increased  expenditure  on  Poor  Law 
relief  in  Aberdeen.  You  speak  of  a  greater  feeling  of 
humanity,  and  a  socialist  opinion  that  men  and  women 
have  a  claim  to  parish  relief.  Do  you  think  those  are  the 
only  causes  which  have  produced  this  increased  ex- 
penditure ? — No. 

64388.  What  would  you  say  were  the  chief  causes  that 
have  led  to  it  ? — Lax  administration  is  one. 

64389.  You  say  that  your  society  does  not  attempt  to 
assist  people  who  have  a  claim  on  the  Poor  Law  ? — That  is 
so — that  is  to  say,  a  permanent  claim.  If  a  person  who 
applies  to  the  Association  is  only  temporarily  disabled,  but 
still  has  a  claim  on  the  Poor  Law,  and  if  we  think  we  can 
manage  to  tide  the  case  over,  then  it  is  done,  otherwise  it 
would  come  on  the  parish. 

64390.  When  you  speak  of  laxity  of  administration,  you 
mean  to  include  both  Poor  Law  and  charity  ?  I  suppose  if 
charity  were  strenuous  enough  in  taking  up  cases  of  distress 
they  would  not  require  to  apply  to  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  think 
they  would  prefer  getting  it  from  a  voluntary  charity 
rather  than  from  the  parish,  although  there  is  a  drift  of 
feeling  among  certain  classes  that  do  not  care  hoAV  they  get 
the  relief. 

64391.  Then  I  understand  there  is  a  certain  class  of 
persons  constantly  recurring  in  Aberdeen  who  are  obliged 
through  destitution  to  apply  to  the  Poor  Law,  and  the 
Parish  Council  feel  compelled  to  assist  them,  but  these 
cases  might  have  been  intercepted  by  charity  if  it  were 
properly  organised,  and  that  would  prevent  an  application 
to  the  Poor  Law,  and  an  increase  in  the  Poor  Law  relief  ?— 
Yes,  I  think  that  every  ettbrt  should  be  made  to  prevent  a 
man  or  woman  going  on  the  rates.  I  think  that  human 
sympathy  shown  by  a  proper  visitor  helps  to  lift  the  person 
applying  to  a  more  hopeful  condition  than  if  they  receive 
relief  from  the  parish. 

64392.  What  actual  steps  do  your  Association  take  to 
intercept  persons  on  their  road  to  pauperism  ? — Cases  in 
need  of  aid  come  through  our  visitors.  Our  visitors  are 
distributed  over  the  town. 

64393.  I  see  no  list  of  visitors  in  your  annual  report  ? — 
We  have  the  niunbers  in  some  of  the  reports  and  in  other 
reports  we  don't  have  them. 

64394.  I  see  the  number  of  district  visitors  is  about 
sixty-five  ? — Yes. 

64395.  Are  these  district  visitors  of  the  clergy  or  of  your 
Association ?— Of  our  Association,  but  there  are  missionary 
visitors  connected  with  congregations  through  the  town. 
There  are  other  visitors  who  are  not  connected  with  con- 
gregations. There  are  foremen  in  works  and  a  few  w^orking 
men  who  have  been  appointed  and  who  do  very  good  work 
for  us.  There  are  women  missionaries  in  Aberdeen — 
parish  sisters — and  some  of  them  do  very  excellent  service 
for  us. 

64396.  You  have  a  band  of  sixty-five  visitors  controlled 
by  you  to  a  certain  extent  ? — Yes  ;  I  could  not  manage  the 
place  at  all  withoiit  them.  It  would  be  impossible  for  the 
office  staft"  to  do  the  work  without  the  visitors.  Indeed,  we 
encourage  visitors,  because  we  think  that  the  influence  of 
good  men  and  women,  sensible  men  and  women,  is  a  very 
desirable  thing  to  have. 

64397.  They  hear  of  of  distress.  For  instance,  a 
man  dies,  and  his  widow  is  in  distress,  and  they  hear  of 
such  a  case.  Would  they  preferably  send  the  case  to  you  or 
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Mr  Peter     to  the  Poor  Law? — They  would  send  it  to  us  if  it  is  not  a 
Diack.       permanent  chargeability.    If  a  widow  is  left  with  three  or 

  four  children,  then  we  cannot  take  that  case. 

19  June  1907.  g4398_  y^-^y  ?— Because  the  continuity  of  the  charge- 
Operations  of  ability  is  more  than  the  funds  could  bear. 
Association.  64399.  Do  you  never  deal  with  a  case  in  co-operation 
with  the  Poor  Law  ?  If  there  is  sent  to  you  a  case  of  a 
widow  with  four  children,  and  one  of  your  visitors  took  the 
case  up  and  found  means  by  which  the  widow  was  made 
sufficiently  independent  Ito  support  two  of  the  children, 
would  it  not  be  possible  to  get  the  widow  to  apply  to  get 
the  other  two  of  her  children  into  schools,  while  you  kept 
her  and  her  two  other  children  indejjendent  ? — There  are 
no  schools  in  Aberdeen  where  they  could  be  admitted. 

64400.  Then  your  Association  flinches  from  the  actual 
cost  of  assisting  those  children  at  home?— Yes.  The  Poor 
Law  is  for  continuity  of  chargeability.  We  are  only  for 
temporary  Cdses. 

64401.  I  see.  That  is  the  real  ground  of  distinction 
between  your  work  and  the  work  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes. 

64402.  I  do  not  see  how  jow  hope  to  reduce  pauperism  if 
that  is  yoiir  view  of  the  case,  because  women  will  continue 
to  lose  their  husbands  and  they  will  continue  to  have 
children  left  on  their  hands? — Don't  you  think  if  this 
Association  were  to  become  a  second  kind  of  medium  of 
relief  you  would  need  a  far  greater  income  to  meet  it  ? 

64403.  Yes,  or  skill  ? — A  voluntary  association  that  has 
only  a  slender  income  could  not  take  such  cases  as  these, 
however  desirable  it  might  be  for  them  to  do  so. 

64404.  If  it  were  realised  that  your  visitors  were  bringing 
all  their  personal  influence  and  skill  to  bear  on  these  cases, 
and  devoting  time  and  leisure  to  them  permanently,  and  so 
tending  to  reduce  the  rates,  would  there  not  be  a  greater 
contribution  to  your  society? — Probably  there  would. 
You  took  the  case  of  a  widow  with  four  children.  As  I 
say,  we  have  no  schools  to  which  these  children  could  be 
sent,  and  then  this  woman  would  require  IDs.  or  12s.  a 
week  at  least  if  the  children  were  all  young. 

Charitable  aid  64405.  Do  you  never  raise  10s.  or  12.s.  a  week  for  your 
foraged,  pensioners  or  aged  couples?  Have  you  no  pensioners  in 
your  society  1 — We  would  hardly  call  tliem  pensioners,  but 
certain  charities  which  do  not  feel  free  to  distribute  their 
monies  have  sent  us  so  miich  to  distribute  for  them.  They 
make  a  gift  to  the  Association — they  could  not  make  the 
gift  to  these  people  direct  under  their  constitution. 

64406.  You  could  derive  a  good  deal  of  income  from  that 
source? — 1  believe  if  it  was  worked  we  could  make  things 
easier  for  many  families. 

Co-operation  64407.  It  is  a  want  of  co-operation  among  the  charities 
between  Poor  that  makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  prevent  these  people 


Law  and 
charity. 


Voluntary 
visitors. 


falling, on  the  Poor  Law  1 — Yes. 

64408.  There  is  a  want  of  funds  and  there  is  also  a  want 
of  co-operation  ? — Yes. 

64409.  Have  you  any  representatives  on  the  Parish 
Council  1 — Only  two. 

64410.  That  is  want  of  organisation  again,  I  suppose  ? 
It  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  representatives  of  your 
society  on  the  Parish  Council  ? — There  is  a  certain  section  of 
the  members  on  the  Parish  Council  who  are  unsympathetic 
towards  my  Association. 

64411.  I  suppose  there  are  elections  held  ? — Yes. 

64412.  How  often  are  they  held  ? — Once  in  three  years, 

64413.  Then  you  have  a  chance  of  putting  people  on  who 
are  in  favour  of  your  Association? — Yes.  The  chairman  of 
the  Parish  Council  is  at  this  moment  a  district  visitor  and 
a  member  of  the  acting  committee  of  the  Association.  It 
is  only  a  certain  section  of  the  Parish  Council  that  does  not 
look  with  favour  upon  the  work  of  our  Association. 

64414.  I  suppose  the  work  of  your  association  is  to  win 
over  as  many  of  the  parish  councillors  as  possible  to  work 
in  harmonious  co-operation  with  all  the  other  associations 
in  the  district  ? — If  they  were  all  like  the  chairman  we 
would  be  very  happy. 

64415.  Are  the  districts  of  your  district  visitors  the 
wards  of  the  parish  ? — No.  They  are  divisions.  We  take 
a  map  and  cut  it  into  blocks. 

64416.  It  is  quite  conventional? — Yes. 

64417.  May  I  ask  you  how  you  keep  up  your  supply  of 
visitors  ? — When  they  fall  out  we  just  get  new  ones. 

64418.  How  do  you  reach  them  1 — I  have  forty-two 
members  on  the  acting  committee,  and  those  members  are 
always  interested  in  the  Association.    Through  them  we 


get  visitors,  and  sometimes  I  hit  upon  one  or  two  Voluntary 
myself.  risitors. 

64419.  Have  you  any  friendly  society  men  on  your 
Association  ? — Yes. 

64420.  Do  they  take  an  active  part  in  the  work?— Yes. 
When  you  get  a  good  foreman  in  any  of  the  public  works, 
he  is  a  valuable  asset. 

64421.  Do  they  not  assist  you  with  the  cases  of  the 
widow  and  children  ;  are  you  not  assisted  by  the  Foresters 
and  Oddfellows  and  Shepherds  ? — My  acting  committee  is 
rather  above  that.  They  are  not  members  of  benefit  societies, 
they  are  men  of  rather  higher  standing  in  the  town. 

64422.  But  would  they  not  welcome  men  of  that  other 
standing  to  help  them  ? — Yes,  as  visitors. 

64423.  But  on  the  committee  ?— The  committee  holds 
its  meetings  in  the  afternoon,  and  it  is  not  suitable  for 
working  men  to  attend  them,  but  there  are  meetings  with 
the  visitors  from  time  to  time. 

64424.  You  were  telling  the  chairman  that  with  regard  Co-ordination 
to  registration  you  would  like  to  get  statements  of  all  the  of  charities, 
relief  given  by  all  the  agencies  in  Aberdeen  ? — Yes. 

64425.  Does  the  Parish  Council  send  yow  a  list  of  that 
kind  ? — Yes,  a  printed  list.  In  any  case  that  we  are  in 
doubt  about  we  speak  through  the  telephone  to  the  Parish. 
Council  offices. 

64426.  Does  the  municipal  body  send  you  a  list  of  all 
the  beneficiaries  ? — They  have  not  done  so,  but  they  are 
perfectly  ready  at  all  times  to  supply  information. 

64427.  But  would  they  send  you  a  complete  list  of  all 
their  beneficiaries  ?  Unless  they  did  that,  it  would  not  be 
of  much  use  ? — It  would  be  of  use.  Of  course  they 
have  some  beneficiaries  where"  the  payments  are  above  the 
ordinary  rank.  There  will  be  a  good  many  payments  up 
to  £20,  and  even  higher,  from  some  old  charities. 

64428.  {Professor  Smart.)  Are  your  visitors  men  only  ? — 
No,  wc  have  lady  visitors  as  well  as  men. 

64429.  You  say  business  and  professional  men  supply 
the  greater  proportion.  I  thought  that  meant  that  you 
had  men  visitors  only  ? — No,  there  are  women. 

64430.  Have  you  no  Ijranch  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  in  Aberdeen  ? — Not  under  the  name  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society,  but  we  fill  that  part  of  the  work. 

64431.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  doing  very  much  the 
same  kind  of  work? — Yes. 

64432.  And  your  complaint  against  the  charities  is  the 
complaint  of  the  Charitable  Organisation  Society,  viz.,  that 
they  are  not  organised  and  they  overlap  each  other  ? — 
Yes. 

64433.  You   try   to    bring   them   into  some  sort  of 
organisation  ? — Yes. 

64434.  But  you  don't  succeed  very  well  ? — It  is  rather 
dilatory.  You  would  like  to  know  how  much  they 
distribute,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  reluctance  to  supply 
full  lists  of  beneficiaries. 

64435.  The  distress  committee  has  taken  over  part  of 
your  work  ? — Yes. 

64436.  If  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  took  over 
the  other  part  of  your  work,  then  there  would  be  nothing 
left  for  you  to  do  ? — We  are  a  Charity  Organisation  Society, 
though  not  under  that  name. 

64437.  (Mr  Booth.)   With  regard  to  the  work  of  the  Charitably 
distress  committee,  I  see  that  a  considerable  number  of  provided 
those  who  applied  to  it  were  those  you  had  had  to  deal  work  for 
with  before  ?— Yes.  unemployed. 

64438.  That  means,  does  it  not,  that  they  were  not  well- 
employed  labourers  temporarily  out  of  employment,  but 
they  were  drawn  from  a  usually  unemployed  class? — A 
good  deal.  For  instance,  one  month  they  took  forty  men 
over  that  were  breaking  firewood  and  making  it  into 
bundles  in  our  yard.  They  took  them  bodily  over  during 
the  month. 

64439.  So  they  were  people  who  were  accustomed  to 
practically  charitably  provided  work? — Yes,  in  the  main 
they  were.  Between  1st  October  of  last  year  and  this 
month  756  men  out  of  employment  applied  to  the  Associa- 
tion. Of  that  number  448  were  dealt  with  by  handing 
them  over  to  the  distress  committee.  That  is  practically 
60  per  cent. 

64440.  I  don't  quite  see  that  that  is  what  you  state  in 
paragraph  8.  You  say  there,  "  From  data  in  my  possession, 
'  60  per  cent,  of  those  who  had  been  dealt  with  by  the  dis- 
'  tress   committee  had   previously  applied   to  or  been 
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'  assisted  by  the  Association."  I  think  ^ou  said  just  now 
that  60  per  cent,  of  those  wlio  had  been  previously  dealt 
with  by  you  applied  to  the  distress  committee.  I  don't 
quite  understand  you  ? — I  put  it  this  way  :  756  persons 
applied  to  me  between  1st  October  and  June.  They  were 
either  relieved  with  some  slight  order  for  provisions  or  they 
were  down  in  the  yard.  Of  those  756  men,  448  were  after- 
wards given  assistance  through  the  distress  committee  and 
put  on  their  books. 

64441.  That  is  not  what  is  stated  in  jjaragraph  8,  because 
what  is  stated  there  is  that  60  per  cent,  of  those  dealt  with 
by  the  distress  committee  had  previously  applied  to  or 
had  been  assisted  by  the  Association.  Now,  you  only  mean 
60  per  cent,  of  those  who  had  applied  to  you  were  after- 
wards dealt  with  by  the  distress  committee,  which  is  quite 
different.  This  statement  is  that  of  the  total  number  dealt 
with  by  the  distress  committee,  60  jier  cent,  had  been 
previously  dealt  with  by  you.  The  two  statements  don't 
agree  ? — I  did  not  send  them  on.  The  distress  committee's 
superintendent  went  to  the  yard  and  took  forty  out  in  one 
month,  and  gave  them  work  at  breaking  stones  or  making 
a  road. 

64442.  Yes  ;  that  is  to  say,  out  of  the  756  who  had  been 
assisted  by  the  Association,  60  per  cent,  were  dealt  with  by 
the  distress  committee  ? — Yes,  they  were  afterwards  dealt 
with  by  the  distress  committee. 


64443.  So  that  is  a  different  point  ? — I  had  not  the  time     Mr  Peter 
at  my  disposal  to  make  up  this  list,  as  I  got  very  short  Diack. 

notice,  and  we  had  not  gone  very  carefully  over  the  distress   

committee  people,  but  since  then  it  has  been  gone  carefully  June  1907 
over.  ChaiiUbTy 

64444.  At  any  rate,  a  very  large  number  of  those  who  provided 
come  to  the  distress  committee  have  been  among  your  work  for 
previous  cases? — Yes;  and  when  the  distress  committee '^^^'^P  ^ 
are  through  with  them  they  come  back  to  me, 

64445.  So  they  are  dealing  practically  with  the  same 
class  as  you  are  dealing  with  ? — Up  to  60  per  cent,  they 
are. 

64446.  You  say  further  that  it  will  probably  be  found 
that  applicants  who  are  deficient  in  energy  and  self-respect 
will  soon  regard  the  relief  works,  if  the  wages  are  tolerably 
good,  as  a  permanent  provision.  That  is  not  what  was  in- 
tended by  the  Act  ?—  I  think  not.  Since  the  Act  came  into 
force,  a  certain  percentage  of  people  seem  now  to  take  the 
assistance  as  a  right.  They  come  in  now  and  they  are  not 
easily  got  rid  of.  What  I  mean  is  that  the  exertion  that 
should  be  shown  by  them  to  get  work  of  their  own  motion 
seems  to  be  weakened  by  getting  relief  from  the  distress 
committee. 

64447.  It  tends  to  create  the  class  that  it  relieves  ? — Yes, 
I  think  feo. 


Mr  William  Pressley,  called  and  examined 


64448.  (Cliairman.)  You  are  Clerk  of  Fraserburgh  Parish 
Council  and  Inspector  of  Poor  since  4th  December  1838  ; 

■  you  are  also  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Poor  Law  Inspectors 
for  the  Counties  of  Aberdeen,  Kincardine,  and  Banff,  which 
has  a  membership  of  100  inspectors  ? — Yes. 

64449.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  send  us  a  state- 
ment, which  we  shall  take  as  your  evidence-in-chief? — Very 
well. 

{The  witness  handed  in  the  following  statement!) 

Social  and  Industrial  Conditions  in 
Fraserburgh  Parish. 

1.  Fraserburgh  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  Scotch  herring 
fishing.  The  normal  population  of  the  parish  is  11,000, 
but  during  the  fishing  season  the  population  would  number 
close  on  20,000.  The  most  of  the  inhabitants  are  directly 
interested  in  the  staple  industry. 

2.  Besides  several  kippering  establishments  and  a  large 
factory  for  tinning  fish  employing  400  hands,  there  are 
between  70  and  80  fishcurers  engaged  in  the  curing  of 
herrings.  These  curers  emj^loy — all  the  year  round — 
about  500  coopers.  W  hen  the  season  ajjproaches  (June- 
September)  they  also  employ  about  900  crews  of  women, 
each  crew  consisting  of  3  persons.  In  all,  2700  women 
would  be  employed.  Fishing  from  the  port,  there  would 
be  about  600  boats,  with  an  average  of  8  men  each — or,  in 
all,  about  4,800  men. 

3.  The  coopers,  who  are  all  local  men,  earn  during  the 
winter,  while  making  barrels,  30s.  weekly,  and  during  the 
fishing  season,  35s. 

4.  Of  the  women  employed,  about  fifty  crews  only  would 
belong  to  Fraserburgh,  the  otheis  coming  from  every  part 
of  the  Scottish  coast,  from  Eyemouth  on  the  east,  right 
round  to  Sutherlandshire  and  Eoss-shire  on  the  west — in- 
cluding Eyemouth,  Anstruther,  Montrose,  Aberdeen,  St 
Combs,  Cairnbulg,  Inverallochy,  Sandhaven,  Rosehearty, 
Pennan,  Gardenstown,  Macduff,  Banff,  Whitehills,  Portsoy, 
Cullen,  Portknockie,  Findochty,  Portessie,  Buckie,  Port- 
gordon,  Lossiemouth,  Hopeman,  Burghead,  Nairn,  Avoch, 
Cromarty,  Brora,  Golspie,  Lybster,  Loch  Eriboll,  Loch 
Clash,  Loch  Inchard  ;  while  from  all  parts  of  Lewis, 
Harris,  Benbecula,  North  and  South  Uist,  and  Barra, 
probably  1,000  of  the  women  would  come. 

5.  These  women  are  employed  hei  e  about  ten  weeks  of 
the  year,  running  from  the  end  of  June  to  the  middle  of 
September.  Their  earnings  are  as  follows  : — Each  woman 
receives  from  8s.  to  10s.  per  week  as  a  retaining  fee,  each 
crew  of  three  receive  8d.  per  barrel  for  herrings  gutted, 
and  for  the  work  of  filling  up  each  woman  is  paid  at  the 
rate  of  3d.  per  hour.  Counting  everything,  women,  in  an 
ordinary  season,  would  make  about  £12,  and,  in  addition, 
the  Highland  women  are  provided  with  lodging  and  fire 
free.    About  a  month  after  the  season  closes  here,  these 


Mr  Williuin 
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women  proceed  to  the  English  fishing  ports  of  Grimsby,  „  gjaJ"^^ 
Lowestoft,  and  Yarmouth,  where  they  continue  the  same  ii^iy^t^jai 
work  at  similar  rates  until  the  end  of  November.  conditions  in 

6.  Included  in  the  4,800  fishermen  frequenting  the  port,  Fraserburgh 
probably  1,500  are  drawn  from  the  parishes  of  the  Western  Parish. 
Highlands,  mainly  from  Lewis,  Barra,  and  the  west  coasts 
of  Sutherlandshire  and  Ross-shire.  In  an  average  season, 
for  their  ten  weeks'  work,  these  men  would  earn  about  £20. 
At  the  close  of  the  season  here,  they  go  home  to  secure 
the  crops  on  their  crofts,  very  few  of  them  going  to  the 
English  fishing. 


Methods  op  administering  Relief. 

7.  By  refusing  outdoor  relief  to  the  undeserving  we  have  Methods  of 
succeeded  in  reducing,  and  keeping  low,  our  roll  of  poor,  administerino 
We  have  endeavoured,  at  the  same  time,  to  slowly  increase  Poor  Law 
the  individual  allowances  to  those  left,  with  the  result  that  relief. 

the  aliments  are  much  more  liberal  than  they  used  to  be. 
During  the  past  seventeen  years  they  have  been  almost 
doubled.  About  the  year  1889  allowances  of  Is.  6d.  and 
2s.  jjer  week  were  not  uncommon ;  we  have  no  such  cases 
now.  From  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  per  week  were  the  highest 
individual  allowances  then  ;  they  are  the  lowest  now — such 
a  small  aliment  as  2s.  6d.  being  unusual.  Old  couples  on 
our  roll  at  j^resent  receive  from  6s.  to  10s.  weekly. 

8.  When  I  consider  that  any  of  the  cases  on  the  roll 
ought  to  be  able  to  get  along  without  further  relief,  I 
withdraw  the  allowance  on  my  own  responsibility. 
Should  they  express  a  doubt  as  to  their  ability  to  manage 
without  assistance,  I  ask  them  to  try  for  a  month,  and  if 
they  don't  succeed,  that  I  will  take  them  by  the  hand 
again.  I  rarely  require  to  do  this,  as  the  time  chosen  is 
generally  favourable.  (I  refer,  in  this  connection,  to  the 
recommendation  in  the  Report  on  the  methods  of  adminis- 
tering poor  relief  in  certain  large  town  parishes  in  Scotland, 
1905).  My  Council  invariably  approve  of  my  action.  As 
to  other  cases,  regarding  which  there  might  be  some  doubt, 
my  usual  practice  is,  when  visiting  the  poor  previous  to  the 
revision  of  the  roll,  to  first  mention  to  the  parties  them- 
selves that  the  aliment  will  probably  be  withdra-wn  or 
reduced  at  the  next  revisal,  in  order  to  afford  them  the 
opportunity  of  stating  any  reason  why  this  shoiild  not  be 
done. 

9.  I  send  herewith  copy  of  my  last  annual  statement  to 
my  Council,  showing  the  percentages  for  maintenance  and 
management  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  Scotland.  (See 
App.  GLXXVII.  {A).) 

The  respective  Merits  op  Indoor  and 
Outdoor  Relief. 

10.  Outdoor  relief  ought  to  be  given  in  all  deserving  Respective 
cases,  the  poorhouse  being  used  as  a  check  and  a  test.  merits  of  in 


11. 


and  outdoor 

In  Scotland,  our  system  of  relief,  unlike  that  of  relief. 
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Respective 
merits  of  in- 
and  outdoor 
relief. 


England,  has  always  teen  regarded  as  an  ontdoor  one  ; 
and,  I  think,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  any  change  in  this 
respect,  nnless  perhaps  in  the  large  town  parishes,  in 
19  June  1907.  which  we  witness  a  steady  increase  in  the  numher  of 
indoor  poor,  necessitating  additional  accommodation,  and 
new  and  costly  establishments.  It  has  always  seemed  to 
me  a  great  pity  that  the  empty  accommodation  in  the  other 
jjoorhouses  could  not  be  ntilised.  (See  Poor  Law  Magazine, 
1905,  Y>-  234.)  In  the  eight  large  town  parishes  one-fourth 
of  the  ordinary  poor  receive  indoor  relief,  while  in  the 
remaining  parishes  the  jjroportion  is  only  one-twelfth. 

12.  As  to  the  disproportion  in  these  figures  between  city 
and  county,  it  is  my  experience  that  the  poor  not  only  in 
the  towns  but  also  those  belonging  to  the  counties  are 
more  ready  to  accept  indoor  relief  if  they  are  allowed  to  go 
to  a  city  poorhouse  than  they  are  if  offered  relief  in  a 
combination  poorhouse — which,  perhaps,  partly  explains 
the  crowded  condition  of  the  city  houses.  In  the  large 
houses  they  appear  to  have  more  comforts ;  and  the 
excellent  hosjjitals,  too,  in  connection  with  the  city  poor- 
houses,  quite  equal  to  the  best  equipped  infirmaries,  seem 
to  attract  cases  that  would  not  go  in  otherwise. 

13.  If  there  were  trained  sick-nursing  in  all  the  com- 
bination poorhouses,  the  accommodation  might  be  a  little 
better  utilised,  as  cases  could  be  taken  in  that  have  to  be 
refused  at  present.  Some  Combination  Boards,  however,  on 
the  ground  of  economy,  are  slow  to  adopt  the  trained 
nurse,  as  the  person  meantime  occupying  the  position  also 
acts  as  a  general  servant  and  is  willing  to  put  her  hand  to 
any  kind  of  work  when  requiied. 


Classes  apply- 
ing for  relief. 


Causes  of 
pauperism. 


Need  of  more 
liberal  relief 
to  aged  and 
widows  with 
children. 

Liability  of 
relations  for 
maintenance. 


The  Classes  of  Persons  applying  for  Relief. 

14.  These  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 

General  labourers,  fishermen  and  seamen,  female  outdoor 
workers,  coopers,  and  domestic  servants.  A  considerable 
proportion  would  belong  to  the  class  known  as  "  general 
labourers." 

Causes  of  Pauperism. 

15.  The  causes  of  pauperism  are  usually  sickness  in  the 
home  or  bereavement,  old  age,  physical  unfitness  (I  find 
that  a  good  many  jDeople  are  never  in  a  position  to  save 
sufficient  for  a  period  of  sickness  or  unemjjloyment,  ajjart 
altogether  from  a  provision  for  old  age),  tlie  marriage  of 
j5ersons  urifit  to  have  the  care  and  upbringing  of  children, 
improvidence  (including  intemperance),  unemployment, 
and  desertion. 

16.  PaujDerism  is  also  hereditary.  Children,  in  many 
homes,  do  not  get  a  chance.  AVe  often  find  children,  their 
parents,  and  their  grandparents  all  chargeable  at  one  time 
or  another. 

17.  I  referred,  in  a  short  article  in  the  Poor  Law 
Magazine,  1903,  p.  521,  to  the  increasing  number  of 
"separated  children,"  and  I  think  Parish  Councils  are 
really  striking  at  one  of  the  roots  of  pauperism  in  remov- 
ing the  children  from  absolutely  hopeless  parents. 


Suggested  Reforms. 

18.  Relief  should  be  granted  on  a  more  liberal  scale  to 
the  aged  resjjectable  poor,  and  to  deserving  widows  with 
young  children. 

19.  In  the  evidence  taken  by  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  {Poor  Law  Magazine,  1869,  p.  543), 
Sheriff  Fraser  advocates  the  extension  of  liability  to 
collateral  relatives  in  affluent  circumstances.  "  No  person," 
he  says,  "  is  boixnd  to  sujDport  a  brother  or  sister  ;  the  only 
liability  for  aliment  is  in  the  ascending  or  descending 
generation.  I  do  not  propose  to  alter  the  law  which 
exempts  the  collateral  line  from  liability  to  support  as 
against  the  relatives  themselves,  but  in  a  question  of  relief 
under  the  Poor  Law  you  must  have  exceptional  legislation. 
....  Therefore,  in  any  question  in  which  the  Parochial 
Boards  sue  for  relief  administered,  it  should  be  no  defence 
that  the  defender  is  in  the  collateral  line." 

I  would  recommend,  with  much  more  confidence,  the 
adoption  of  the  Sheriff's  suggestion,  in  connection  with  the 
liability  of  an  illegitimate  son  to  support  his  mother. 
When  it  comes  to  be  a  question  as  to  whether  the  burden 
should  be  borne  by  the  community  or  the  woman's  own 
son,  there  should  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  answer.  (See  Poor 
Law  Magazine  for  April  1907 — Report  of  Aberdeen,  Kin- 
cardine, and  Banff  Shires'  Association.) 

20.  I  would  sui^jjort  the  suggested  amendments  of  the 
law  transmitted  to  the  Royal  Commission  by  the  Associa- 


tion of  Poor  LaAv»Inspectors  for  the  Counties  of  Aberdeen,  Liability  of  * 
Kincardine,  and  Banff.  relations  toi 

21.  Also  the  written  representation  sent  in  by  my  own  Jiiaintenanc 
Council. 

22.  In  connection  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Vagrants  ac 
Insjiectors'  Society  and  of  my  Council  as  to  workhouses  or  tramps, 
labour  colonies,  close  observation  has  convinced  me  that  in 
many  cases  work  is  a  greater  hardship  to  those  worthless 
fellows  than  being  sent  to  prison.  The  remedy,  therefore, 
is  clearly  "  work,"  which,  besides  being  a  punishment  to 
them,  gives  more  hope  of  their  reclamation.  Imprisonment 
has  failed  in  this  resjoect.  It  is  not  too  much  to  expect 
that  they  would  soon  commence  to  realise  that  they  might 
as  well  be  working  at  home  for  themselves,  with  their 
liberty  regained. 

23.  With  reference  to  the  statement  contained  in  the  Operations 
written  representation  by  my  Council  as  to  the  excellent  friendly 
work  that  is  being  done  by  the  friendly  societies,  I  may  societies  in 
explain  that  in  Fraserburgh  we  have  the  following  societies,  Fraserburgh 
viz. : — 


1.  Fraserburgh    Sick    and  Funeral 

membership  .... 

2.  Free  Gardeners,  membership 

3.  Oddfellows,  membership 

4.  Shepherds,  membership 

5.  Rechabites,  membership 


Benefit  Society, 
554 

250— funds  £1000 
200— funds  £450 

40 

80 


Total  membership  1,124 

24.  As  regards  the  first  society,  which  owed  its  inception  ] 
thirty-six  years  ago  to  the  then  Chairman  of  the  Parochial 
Board,  and  which  is  lieing  carried  on  with  ever-increasing 
success  for  the  benefit  of  the  working-men  of  the  town — 
the  present  Chairman  of  the  Parish  Council  being  its  hon. 
I^resident — the  following  particulars  may  be  of  interest  : — 

The  weekly  contributions  are  threepence,  and  the  benefits  Subscriptions 
are — a  sick   allowance   of   7s.   per   week   for    thirteen  ^nd  benefits 
weeks,  3s.  6d.  ]ier  week  for  the  following  thirteen  weeks,  of  friendly 
and  2s.  per  week  during  the  rest  of  the  year  while  sickness  societies, 
continues  ;  and  funeral  allowance  on  the  death  of  a  member 
£5,  a  member's  wife  £3,  and  a  child  under  fourteen 
years  £1. 

The  surplus  funds  are  equally  divided  amongst  all  the 
members  at  the  close  of  each  year,  and,  taking  the  average 
for  the  last  ten  years,  the  sum  returned  out  of  13s.  jjaid  in 
has  been  5s.  3d.,  so  tliat  the  total  cost  to  the  member 
for  participation  in  all  the  benefits  is,  practically,  Ifd. 
per  week. 

64450.  (Chairman.)  Would  you  jjlease  describe  the  pro-  Procedure  of 
cedure  through  which  an  apjjlicant  has  to  go  in  order  to  applicant  for 
get  relief?    I  siippose  lie  makes  an  a2iplication.    Can  he  relief, 
ajjply  at  more  than  one  place? — He  either  applies  at  the 

office  personally,  or  some  friend  calls  at  the  office  and  states 
that  within  his  knowledge  there  is  a  person  suitable  for 
relief.  In  a  case  of  that  kind,  where  the  jjerson  is  not 
physically  fit  to  call  at  the  office,  I  call  and  take  the  ajjpli- 
cation  at  his  house. 

64451.  Have  you  a  clerk  or  anyone  who  classifies  or  deals 
with  the  case  as  it  comes  in  ? — I  usually  do  it  myself.  I 
have  two  assistants  in  the  office,  but  I  attend  personally  to 
almost  all  the  cases. 

64452.  You  have  an   assistant  inspector  ? — Yes,  an 
assistant  inspector  and  a  junior  clerk. 

64453.  The  assistant  inspector  is  an  out-inspector  ? — He 
sometimes  goes  out.    I  very  often  go  myself. 

64454.  When  you  have  dealt  ■with  the  case  it  comes  up 
before  the  committee  or  the  council.  How  often  do  they 
sit  to  consider  these  cases  ? — The  council  sits  monthly. 

64455.  And  they  consider  the  cases  as  a  council  ? — Yes. 
We  usually  commence  our  meetings  with  business  of  public 
interest,  and  then  we  go  on  to  the  Poor  Law  administration. 

64456.  That  is  the  final  decision  of  the  council  ? — Yes. 

64457.  Do  you  find  that,  as  a  rule,  or  invariably,  the 
council  approve  of  what  you  have  done  ? — Yes. 

64458.  If  you  think  that  any  case  on  the  roll  can  get  on 
without  relief,  you  are  able  to  take  it  off  on  your  own 
responsibility  ? — Yes. 

64459.  And  has  the  person  power  to  go  to  the  sheriff  if 
you  withdraw  the  relief  ? — In  the  event  of  any  question 
arising,  I  would  not  withdraw  it.  I  usually  get  the  con- 
currence of  the  person. 

64460.  I  suppose  they  would  have  power  to  appeal  ? —  System  of 
Yes.     But  I  would  not  do  it  unless  the  person  were  appeal. 
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satisfied  and  willing  to  make  an  effort  to  do  without 
relief. 

64461.  Do  you  have  many  appeals  to  the  sheriff  ?— No  ; 
I  have  never  had  one  in  my  experience. 

64462.  Have  you  had  any  appeals  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  as  regards  inadequate  relief  ? — Not  from  our 
own  poor  residing^  in  the  parish,  but  I  have  had  it  from 
poor  belonging  to  other  parishes.  I  have  encouraged  one 
or  two  myself  to  appeal  where  I  thought  that  the  case 
ought  to  be  appealed. 

64463.  That  is  to  say,  they  were  receiving  relief  from 
another  parish  ? — Yes,  through  me. 

64464.  And  you  thought  that  the  relief  was  inadequate  ? 
—Yes. 

64465.  I  think  you  have  a  sort  of  scale  in  Fraserburgh  ? 
— We  do  not  have  a  scale,  but  at  the  last  meeting  of  our 
Inspectors'  Association,  which  I  represent  here,  it  was 
remitted  to  our  executive  committee  to  draw  up  a  scale  of 
aliments.  Our  committee  has  met,  and  I  have  the  pro- 
posed scale  here. 

64466.  Did  you  do  that,  so  to  speak,  on  your  own 
initiative,  or  did  your  Parish  Councils  want  you  to  do  it  ? — 
They  did  not  ask  us  to  do  it.  It  is  only  for  the  guidance 
of  the  parishes  connected  with  the  association,  and  they  do 
not  need  to  adopt  it.  The  inspectors  thought  it  would  be 
useful  as  a  guide.  It  has  not  been  adopted  by  the  associa- 
tion yet.  I  exhibit  the  recommendation  of  the  executive 
committee. 

64467.  I  see  from  that  recommendation  you  propose  to 
give,  in  the  case  of  boarded-out  children,  infants  under  one 
year,  5s.  per  week  ;  from  one  year  to  fourteen,  3s.  6d.  per 
week,  with  clothing  ;  respectable  widows  unable  to  get  out 
to  work,  being  burdened  with  young  children,  2s.  for  each 
child,  and  4s.  for  the  mother  ;  for  a  single  woman  partially 
disabled,  3s.  ;  aged  and  infirm  poor,  5s.  ;  and  old  couples,  8s. 
This  scale  is  proposed  to  be  applicable  to  the  whole  three 
counties  ? — Yes. 

64468.  Do  any  of  the  rural  Poor  Law  inspectors  think  it 
is  too  high  ? — No  ;  that  is  the  unanimous  recommendation 
of  the  executive  committee,  but  it  is  just  intended  to  be  a 
guide.  Of  course,  exceptional  cases  will  require  excep- 
tional treatment.  Where  there  is  sickness  the  aliment  will 
have  to  be  increased  in  proportion  where  attendance  and 
special  treatment  are  necessary.  The  aliment  is  made 
high  for  infants  under  one  year  because  nursing  is  required, 
and  a  great  deal  of  trouble  is  caused. 

64469.  What  is  your  Board  composed  of  1  It  is  repre- 
sentative of  the  different  industries  of  Fraserburgh  ? — Yes, 
it  is  a  representative  Board. 

64470.  I  suppose  you  have  the  fishing  interest  and  the 
curing  interest  ? — The  curing  interest  is  fairly  largely 
represented.  Then  we  have  the  j^arish  minister  as  chair- 
man ;  there  are  three  fishcurers  ;  the  superior's  factor  is  a 
member  ;  there  are  two  farmers  ;  and  we  have  a  draper — 
in  fact,  you  may  say  the  general  run  of  peopla  in  the 
district. 

64471.  Has  the  result  of  increasing  the  amount  of 
aliment  been  to  increase  the  number  of  applicants  ? — No,  I 
cannot  say  that  there  has  been  any  particular  incr<ase. 
Our  system  of  relief  is  almost  entirely  an  outdoor  system. 
We  have  onljr  one  ordiuary  pauper  in  the  poorhouse,  and 
we  usually  don't  have  more  than  one  or  two.  In  fact,  our 
whole  expenditure  for  poorhouse  relief  last  year  was  just 
between  £30  and  £40.  We  administer  Poor  Law  relief 
very  strictly.  We  give  no  oiatdoor  relief  to  mothers  of 
illegitimate  children  or  to  persons  of  idle  or  dissipated 
habits. 

64472.  Have  you  a  poorhouse  1 — We  have  twenty-one 
beds  in  the  Buchan  Combination  Poorhouse,  that  being 
about  one-ninth  of  the  whole  house. 

64473.  What  is  the  meaning  of  your  statement  in  jjara- 
graph  11,  where  you  say,  "It  has  always  seemed  to  me 
'  a  great  pity  that  the  empty  accommodation  in  the  other 
'  poorhouses  should  not  be  utilised."  Was  it  j^our  idea 
that  they  should  be  utilised  for  purposes  of 'classification  ? 
— They  might  be  utilised  in  different  ways.  I  think  that 
an  arrangement  might  have  been  made  which  would  have 
effected  a  considerable  saving  to  the  large  city  parishes 
by  having  their  poor  sent  there  when  the  accommodation 
was  available.  It  is  a  pity  it  should  not  be  used.  If 
it  were  used  it  would  save  the  erection  of  many  costly 
establishments. ' 

64474.  What  you  think  is  that  where  there  is  surplus 
accommodation  in  the  smaller  and  less  populous  areas,  it 
should  be  availed  of  by  the  more  populous  areas  ? — Yes.  I 


in  Fraser- 
burgh. 


also  remark  that  the  combination  poorhouses  do  not  seem  Mr  William. 
to  be  quite  so  popular  with  the  poor  as  the  city  poorhouses.  Pressley. 

64475.  Your  idea  would  be  to  send  the  less  deserving  ]9  June  1907 
cases  to  the  less  popular  poorhouses  1 — Yes.  ^  etTof"" 

64476.  Has  that  ever  been  mooted  1—1  think  the  Local  jjt.^fjji°g 
Government  Board  has  considered  it.  empty 

64477.  {Mr  Patten- MacDougall.)  You  find  a  good  deal  accoinmoda- 
about  it  in  the  report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  ?—  tion  in 

poorhouses, 

64478.  It  is  suggested  that  there  should  be  a  revision  of 
the  poorhouse  accommodation  in  Scotland,  and  some  of  the 
poorhouses  should  be  utilised  for  the  sick  and  infirm,  and 
others  for  test  cases  Yes,  and  I  think  also  observation 
wards  for  lunacy  cases. 

64479.  (Chairman.)  You  state  that  you  find  that  the  Social  and 
pauperism  in  certain  families  and  cases  is  hereditary  1— 

That  is  so.  Fraserburgh. 

64480.  What  is  your  industry  It  is  almost  entirely 
fishing.  That  is  the  staple  industry,  and  most  of  the 
inhabitants  are  directly  interested  in  it. 

64481.  Have  you  many  widows  of  fishermen  ?— Yes,  we 
have  a  few. 

64482.  More  than  they  have  in  other  districts  ?— I  Extent  of 
could  not  say.  You  mean  as  the  result  of  loss  of  life  pauiierism 
through  fishing  ? 

64483.  Yes  ?— No,  it  is  not  excessive  ;  it  is  not  remark- 
able. 

64484.  What  is  the  niunber  of  your  paupers  ?— Including 
dependants,  we  have  about  160.  Our  population  is  about 
11,000,  so  that  our  pauperism  is  just  about  1 J  per  cent. ^ 
which  is  very  low. 

64485.  Has  it  gone  up  or  down      It  is  not  so  high  as  it 
was  at  the  time  of  my  appointment,  eighteen  years  ago. 

■  64486.  Relatively,  I  suppose  you  mean  ?— No,  it  is  not 
so  high  actually. 

64487.  And  the  population  has  increased  ?— Yes,  con- 
siderably so  ;  you  may  say  that  the  pauperism  has  gone 
very  much  down. 

64488.  Fraserburgh  prides  itself  on  spending  a  much 
larger  amount  of  its  outgoings  in  actual  relief  and  mainten- 
ance than  is  the  case  in  the  rest  of  Scotland  1 — Yes,  it  is 
above  the  average. 

64489.  Is  your  medical  relief  satisfactory? — It  is  rather 
low. 

64490.  But  is  it  satisfactory  in  the  results  ?— You  will  Lack  of 
observe  in  paragraph  13  that  I  favour  trained  sick  nursing  trained 
in  the  poorhouses.    We  have  not  got  that.    I  have  been  nurses  in 
urging  that  upon  our  representatives  ;  the  three  gentlemen  poorhouse. 
who  rej)reseiit  my  council  on  the  Buchan  Combination 
Poorhouse  Board  are  favourable  to  it,  and  I  think  it  ought 

to  be  done.  Our  poorhouse  has  not  the  comforts  that  you 
find  in  a  great  many  of  the  city  poorhouses.  In  these  city 
poorhouses  I  am  afraid  it  is  overdone,  and  they  are  apt  to 
attract  a  great  many  cases,  but  I  would  certainly  have  the 
best  nursing  available  for  the  sick. 

64491.  I  suppose  you  have  a  medical  ward  in  your  j)Oor-  Extent  of 
house  1 — Yes,  we  have  a  sick  ward.  })rovision  for 

64492.  Have  you  any  place  where  you  can  send  serious  "^s'^i^^^ 
cases  to  1 — We  have  a  local  hospital,  and  we  also  send  our 
serious  cases  to  the  Eoyal  Infirmary.    My  council  takes 

great  interest  in  the  Royal  Infirmary.  For  the  last  five 
years  we  have  been  sending  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
there — we  make  a  parish  collection. 

64493.  Which  Royal  Infirmary  is  that  ? — Aberdeen.    I  Parish 
invited  the  secretary  to  come  to  a  meeting  of  our  association  contribution 
five  or  six  years  ago,  and  I  urged  on  my  fellow-inspectors  to  voluntary 
that  they  should  give  him  every  assistance  in  the  way  of  bospitals. 
making  a  parish  collection.    That  is  done  by  nearly  all  the 

parishes  in  the  three  counties,  because  we  greatly  depend 
on  having  the  privilege  of  sending  our  serious  cases  to  the 
Royal  Infirmary.  We  have  also  a  local  hospital,  which 
takes  the  place  of  a  casual  sick-house  for  us.  We  subscribe 
£20  to  the  local  hospital  and  also  £20  to  the  Queen's  nurse. 
The  Parish  Council  were  instrumental  in  getting  that 
Queen's  nurse.  We  subscribe  £20  to  the  local  hospital 
because  we  can  send  any  of  our  sick  poor  there, 

64494.  Are  you  much  troubled  with  tramps  at  Fraser-  Tramps  and 
burgh  1 — No,  they  get  no  countenance  from  us.    It  is  the  vagrants, 
poorhouse  that  is  offered  and  nothing  else.    I  never  give  a 

penny  to  anyone  that  way.  ^ 

64495.  You  express  rather  a  strong  opinion  in  paragraph 
22,  where  you  say  that  labour  colonies  with  stiff  labour 
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tests  would  be  much  more  effective  than  prison  for  a 
certain  class  of  loafer  ? — Yes,  it  is  work  that  they  stand 
most  in  dread  of. 

64496.  What  is  the  particular  class  you  are  thinking  of  1 
— Just  the  persons  who  are  inclined  to  be  idle  and  to  loaf, 
who  have  not  any  inclination  for  work  and  who  drink  a 
good  deal. 

64497.  Eut  they  do  not  tiome  to  you  now  for  relief 
because  they  are  able-bodied  ? — But  their  wives  become 
chargeable.  They  come  up  at  the  police  court  and  are  sent 
to  jail  for  several  weeks,  and  then  their  wives  and  children 
become  chargeable  to  us.  This  representation  by  our 
council  is  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  council,  one  of  the 
magistrates,  and  my.'elf.  At  present  the  magistrates  send  a 
man  to  jail  for  a  short  period.  They  are  quite  convinced 
that  those  short  terms  of  imprisonment  do  not  do  anything 
to  effect  any  reformation. 

64498.  What  you  think  is  that  where  there  are  cases  of 
persons  coming  up  before  the  magistrates  for  neglecting 
their  families  or  not  properly  paying  the  charges  for  which 
they  are  liable,  they  should  be  sent  somewhere  where  they 
should  be  made  to  work  rather  than  to  prison  1 — Yes  ;  and 
we  think  if  that  were  done  they  might  commence  to  realise 
that  they  might  just  be  as  well  working  for  themselves 
outside. 

Operations  of  64499.  Do  you  know  if  friendly  societies  are  increasing 
friendly  in  Fraserburgh  1 — Yes,  they  are.  There  is  one  of  them 
societies.        considering  just  now  about  a  pension  fund.    It  has  not 

actually  decided  upon  it.     I  think  that  society  is  the  Free 

Gardeners'  Society. 

64500.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougaM.)  In  paragraph  12  you 
contrast  your  combination  jsoorhouses  with  the  large  city 
poorhouses  ? — Yes. 

64501.  You  say  there  is  not  the  same  readiness  to  go  to 
the  country  poorhouses  as  there  is  to  go  to  the  large  city 
poorhouses  1 — That  is  so. 

64502.  In  that  I  suppose  you  mean  the  hosjoitals  ? — No, 
just  the  ordinary  cases.  I  find  that  out  most  readily  with 
the  j)oor  belonging  to  other  parishes.  Of  course,  we  send 
our  own  poor  to  our  combination  poorhouse,  as  we  have  no 
alternative,  but  sometimes  a  case  applies  belonging  to 
another  parish,  and  I  oifer  to  send  them  to  our  combination 
poorhouse.  I  have  really  no  right  until  1  have  an  ad- 
mission of  liability  from  the  other  parish  to  send  the  case 
to  the  poorhouse  of  that  parish.  They  say  they  won't  go 
to  our  poorhouse,  but  they  are  willing  to  go  to  any  of 
the  city  poorhouses — to  Aberdeen,  for  instance. 

64503.  Is  that  because  there  is  more  comfort  in  the 
Aberdeen  City  Poorhouse  1 — Yes. 

64504.  Or  is  it  because  of  the  isolation  of  your  com- 
bination poorhouse  ?  It  is  in  the  country  ? — Yes,  but  it 
is  just  at  the  railway  station.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  on 
account  of  the  comforts. 

64505.  Do  you  also  find  that  cases  requiring  medical 
relief  show  a  reluctance  to  go  to  the  combination  poor- 
house? — I  would  not  send  a  case  requiring  very  s^^ecial 
medical  treatment  to  the  poorhouse  ;  I  would  send  it  to 
the  hospital,  either  to  the  local  hospital  or  to  the  Eoyal 
Infirmary. 

64506.  Because  in  the  combination  house  there  is  not 
the  necessary  equipment  nor  are  there  the  necessary  ap- 
pliances for  the  treatment  of  such  cases  ? — In  the  Royal 
Infirmary  they  get  the  very  best  treatment  available,  and 
the  best  treatment  is  always  the  best  even  in  the  case 
of  the  poorest.    The  chargeability  ceases  sooner. 

64507.  You  say  in  paragraph  16  that  pauperism  is 
hereditary.    You  board  out  all  your  children  ? — Yes. 

64508.  Do  you  find  any  of  these  come  back  to  you  as 
applicants  for  relief  ? — No,  we  get  very  good  guardians. 

64509.  How  do  you  select  your  guardians  ? — I  generally 
write  to  some  of  the  inspectors  of  the  country  parishes 
with  whom  I  am  intimate.  I  meet  them  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Association  and  I  get  to  know  a  man  who  will 
be  very  careful  in  recommending  a  good  guardian.  Then 
I  go  down  -and  see  the  guardian  myself,  I  make 
inquiry  at  the  schoolmaster  or  the  minister,  and  after 
satisfying  myself  that  the  guardian  is  suitable  in  every 
way,  I  then  board  out  the  case. 

64510.  Where  do  you  generally  board  out?  Not  in  the 
immediate  proximity  of  Fraserburgh? — No,  but  within 
twenty  miles  or  so.  We  are  not  at  all  particular  if  we  get 
them  a  good  home.  We  usually  board  tbtiui  out  on  small 
farms. 
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64511.  Do  you  find  that  the  cliildren  that  you  board  out  Board ed-ou| 
are  often  claimed  by  their  parents  subsequently  ? — No.  children. 

64512.  You  are  able  to  avoid  that  ? — Yes. 

64513.  Do  you  never  have  any  difficulty  in  finding 
suitable  foster- j^arents  ? — No. 

64514.  It  has  been  represented  to  us  by  some  that  they 
have  difficulty  in  getting  suitable  foster-parents? — I  have 
no  difficulty  at  all.    I  can  get  more  homes  than  I  require. 

64515.  In  paragraph  19  you  advocate  the  liability  of  an  Liability  of 
illegitimate  son  to  support  his  mother? — Yes.  relatives  fo: 

64516.  And  you  refer  to  the  Poor  Lavj  Magazine  with 
regard  to  that  ? — Yes. 

64517.  Can  you  say  how  that  matter  stands,  because  up 
till  recently  it  has  been  the  case  that  an  illegitimate  son 
was  liable  to  support  his  mother  ? — Yes,  that  was  the  view 
held  by  the  Court  of  Session,  but  it  was  overturned  by  the 
House  of  Lords ;  and,  of  course,  we  have  gone  by  the 
judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  that  an  illegitimate  son  is 
not  bound  to  suppoit  his  mother. 

64518.  At  the  last  meeting  of  your  Association  you  dis- 
cussed the  question  in  all  its  bearings  ? — Yes. 

64519.  And  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  law  should  be 
altered  1 — Yes. 

64520.  Do  you  think  the  present  law  leads  to  any  unfor- 
tunate results  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  does.  It  is  an  unfortunate 
thing  to  find  a  son  in  comfortable  circumstances  neglecting 
his  mother.    It  always  has  a  bad  effect  on  the  community. 

64521.  Have  you  known  cases  of  that? — ^Yes.  There 
was  a  case  came  up  at  our  Association  meeting  a  few 
months  ago  where  an  inspector  had  that  difficulty,  and 
where  the  son  was  fairly  well  off — I  do  not  remember  how 
many  hundred  sheep  he  had,  but  he  was  in  fairly  comfort- 
able circumstances — and  he  simply  replied  that  he  was  not 
bound  to  do  it.  On  the  suggestion  of  some  of  the  members 
of  our  Association  I  prepared  a  short  paper  placing  the 
state  of  the  law  before  the  members  for  discussion,  and  the 
resolution  of  the  meeting  was  to  the  effect  that  where  a 
person  becomes  chargeable,  if  the  burden  is  to  be  borne, 
then  it  should  be  borne  by  the  son  rather  than  by  the 
community. 

64522.  Is  there  in  Fraserburgh  any  difficulty  in  housing  Housing  of 
the  large  number  of  women  and  others  who  go  there  for  fishwives, 
the  fishing  season  ? — The  curers  generally  have  buildings 
suitable  for  housing  their  workers.   Of  course,  they  perhaps 

do  not  have  all  the  comforts  of  a  house  inhabited  all  the 
year  round,  but  in  the  summer  time  the  women  are  mostly 
outside  all  day,  and  it  is  a  healthy  season  of  the  year  and 
healthy  work.  Until  recently  I  think  the  lavatory  accom- 
modation was  not  quite  so  satisfactory  as  it  might  have 
been,  but  the  Local  Government  Board  moved  in  that 
matter,  and  I  think  it  is  greatly  improved  now. 

64523.  The  conditions  are  not  what  they  were  ? — No. 

64524.  There  is  no  lack  of  proper  accommodation  ? — Not 
now,  so  far  as  I  understand. 

64525.  (Mr  Phelps.)  To  take  up  that  question  about  the  Question  as 
liability  of  illegitimate  childien  ;  did  your  meeting  think  liability  of 
that  It  was  proper  that  they  should  have  all  the  duties  of  illegitimate 

  .1.1,.       J      .    .  ,     .  children  for 

maintenance 


children  if  they  had  none  of  the  rights  ? — That  w^as 
brought  out  in  the  case  that  came  before  the  court.    In  a 


question  of  succession  an  illegitimate  son  is  deprived  of  the  °  V^^^^  • 
rights  of  a  lawful  son,  and  the  members  of  the  Association 
considered  that  there  was  a  hardship  there.  Of  course,  the 
Crown  has  power  to  give  a  gift,  but  the  members  thought 
that  was  not  sufiicieiit  for  wliat  in  most  cases  should  be  the 
son's  by  right.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  certain  hardshij?  in- 
volved there. 

64526.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  all  distinctions 
should  be  abolished  between  legitimate  and  illegitimate 
children? — They  did  not  go  that  length.  In  a  question  of 
poor  relief,  there  may  be  room  for  exceptional  legislation. 

64527.  Do  you  think,  morally  speaking  apart  from  legally 
speaking,  that  that  liability  is  one  that  fairly  can  be  put 
on  the  children  ? — As  between  the  community  and  the  son 
bearing  the  burden,  the  view  lakeii  by  the  Association  was 
that  the  community  should  not  be  called  upon  to  bear  that 
burden  where  the  son  was  in  comfortable  circumstances. 
Of  course  we  admit  that  the  question  is  a  difficult  one,  but 
it  has  certainly  a  bad  effect  on'  the  community  for  a  son  iu 
comfortable  circumstances  to  be  neglecting  the  discharge  of 
what  is  considered  a  natural  duty. 

64528.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  saved  very  great  dis- 
advantages from  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  ? — Yes, 
that  was  all  brought  out  in  the  case  in  Court. 
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ef  to  64529.  With  regard  to  the  relief  to  mothers  with 

with    children,  you  say  that  relief  should  be  granted  on  a  more 
dren.        liberal  scale  to  deserving  widows  with  young  children'? — 
I  think  that  relief  should  be  granted  on  a  more  liberal 
scale  to  deserving  widows  with  young  children. 

64530.  That  is  to  say,  the  deserving  widows  would  be 
primarily  widows  in  need  ? — Yes. 

64531.  What  is  the  ideal  you  aim  at  as  regards  relief? 
When  you  board  out  children,  how  much  do  you  pay  for 
their  maintenance  1 — Usually  3s.  6d.  a  week,  with  clothing, 
in  the  case  of  a  healthy  child.  Sometimes  we  pay  as 
much  as  6s. 

64532.  Are  you  prepared  to  give  as  much  as  that  to  a 
widow  who  is  keeping  her  own  children? — It  depends 
if  it  is  necessary. 

64533.  I  am  assuming  that  it  is  necessary  ? — Of  course,  we 
would  do  that  if  it  were  necessary. 

64534.  How  would  you  define  "  necessary  "  ? — She  might 
be  a  young  woman  able  to  go  out  and  work  and  earn  some 
money,  and,  of  course,  that  would  not  be  such  a  neces- 
sitous case  as  the  case  of  a  widow  who  was  weakly  and  not 
able-bodied  and  had  a  young  family. 

64535.  Would  you  assume  with  regard  to  the  foster- 
parents  that  they  did  nothing  when  they  had  no  other 
source  of  income  than  what  they  got  from  you  for  the 
boarding  out  of  the  child  ? — -We  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  earnings  of  the  foster-parents. 

64536.  Where  would  you  distinguish  between  the 
mother  of  the  children  and  the  woman  with  whom  the 
children  are  boarded  out — where  would  you  distinguish  as 
regards  the  amount  that  you  give  ? — They  are  different 
cases  altogether. 

64537.  Is  it  not  just  as  expensive  to  a  mother  to  bring 
up  her  child  as  it  is  for  a  person  with  whom  the  child  is 
boarded  out? — It  is  a  different  matter  altogether.  We 
don't  board  a  great  many  children  in  one  house. 

64538.  But  you  see  my  point  ? — Yes,  I  see  it  quite  well. 

64539.  Why  do  you  take  a  different  standard  in  the  two 
cases  ? — The  cases  are  not  similar. 

64540.  How  do  they  differ  ? — You  will  observe  from  the 
scale  of  aliments  recommended  by  the  Association  that  they 
put  down  4s.  for  a  mother  and  2s.  for  each  child.  That  is 
a  guide.  You  cannot  possibly  lay  down  a  hard  and  fast 
rule.    Each  case  has  to  be  decided  on  its  own  merits. 

64541.  Quite  true,  but  why  do  you  assume  in  the  one 
case  2s.  and  in  the  other  case  3s.  6d.  as  your  normal  ? — I 
mentioned  these  as  the  average  rates.  The  relationship  of 
mother  and  child  is  different  from  that  of  guardian  and 
child.  The  mother  we  expect  to  care  for  her  own  without 
recompense  for  her  services,  and  the  allowance  she  receives 
is  for  maintenance  simply.  The  guardian  is  entitled  to 
more  than  that. 

64542.  But  why  do  the  rates  differ  so  much  ? — They 
differ  with  the  circumstances.  Suppose  the  case  of  a  widow 
with  six  children,  their  ages  ranging  from  10  months  to 
13  years,  relieved,  as  you  seem  to  suggest,  at  the  same  rate 
as  is  allowed  for  boarded-out  children.  She  would  receive 
3s.  6d.  each  for  five  of  the  children,  and  5s.  for  the  youngest, 
or  £1,  2s.  6d.  a  week  of  aliment.  Many  working  men  in 
the  parish  j  aying  rates  for  her  support,  and  with  quite 
as  large  families,  might  only  be  making  £1  a  week.  That 
would  be  making  the  recipient  of  relief  belter  off  than  the 
ratepaj^er. 

atmei)t  for  64543.  With  regard  to  idle  people,  you  say  they  are 
fers.  much  more  afraid  of  work  than  imprisonment  ? — Yes. 

64544.  When  you  speak  of  imprisonment,  do  you  simply 
mean  imprisonment,  or  with  hard  labour? — Simply  im- 
prisonment. 

64545.  Do  you  think  that  the  persons  administering 
justice  would  bear  that  out  1 — We  have  a  magistrate  in  our 
council — he  is  one  of  the  parties  who  signed  the  repre- 
sentation— and  that  is  his  opinion. 

64546.  You  know  the  difference  of  diet  that  goes  with 
the  two  kinds  of  imprisonment? — You  mean  the  diet  for 
simple  imprisonment  and  the  diet  for  imprisonment  with 
hard  labour. 

64547.  Yes.  Would  you  say  that  people  art  more  afraid 
of  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  and  with  a  high  diet 
than  imprisonment  without  hard  labour  and  without  that 
diet  ?— Yes. 

64548.  Do  your  friendly  societies  make  any  provisions 
for  old  age  ? — No  ;  but  I  stated  that  one  of  them  was  con- 
sidering the  matter. 


64549.  When  a  friendly  society  makes  grants  in  sick-  jfr  William 
ness,  do  you  find  that  these  ever  become  old-age  pensions,  Pressley 

that  people  go  on  drawing  their  sick  grant  to  the  end  of   

their  days? — I  have  particulars  here  with  regard  to  the  19  June  1907. 
Fraserburgh  Sick  and  Funeral  Benefit  Society.    The  other  j^gnefits  of 
societies  are  pretty  much  national  societies.  friendly 

64550.  But  take  an  imaginary  case.    A  man  draws  sick  societies, 
pay,  and   he   becomes  infirm.     In  these  circumstances 

does  his  sick  pay  practically  continue  for  the  rest  of  his 
life?  —  I  think  not.  I  don't  know  what  the  rules  of 
those  national  societies  are.  I  made  no  inquiry,  because  I 
thought  that  these  were  particulars  that  the  Commission 
could  easily  get  at. 

64551.  Supposing  the  system  of  old-age  pensions  were  set  Old  age 
on  foot,  what  effect  do  you  think  that  would  have  on  the  pensions, 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  could  not  say.  It 

would  relieve  a  considerable  proportion. 

64562.  Do  you  think  it  would  diminish  very  much  the 
spirit  of  provision  ? — On  the  part  of  the  children  for  their 
parents  ? 

61553.  On  the  part  of  middle-aged  jjeople,  provision  for 
their  old  age  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure  how  it  would  affect 
them  there.  You  mean  receiving  a  pension  without  con- 
tributing to  it  ? 

64554.  I  was  taking  the  case  of  a  pension  where  you  did 
not  contribute  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  it  would  undoubtedly 
have  that  tendency. 

64555.  What  do  you  think  the  average  poor  person  would, 
do  with  the  money  that  he  would  otherwise  liave  put  by  if 
the  State  provided  for  his  old  age  ? — Where  people  are 
inclined  to  be  thrifty  they  usually  join  one  of  those  friendly 
societies.  Those  who  are  not  inclined  that  way  would 
probably  spend  the  money. 

64556.  Those  who  are  thrifty  belong  to  a  friendly  society 
already  ? — Yes. 

64557.  If  the  State  were  to  give  them  an  old-age  pension, 
how  do  you  think  they  would  spend  their  money  ? — They 
would  probably  improve  their  circumstances  slightly. 

64558.  Do  you  think  they  would  give  their  children  a 
better  education,  for  instance? — Working  men,  as  a  rule, 
have  it  pretty  much  in  their  power  to  give  a  fair  education 
as  it  is. 

64559.  But  would  they  carry  on  their  children's  educa- 
tion to  a  further  point? — It  is  not  so  difficult  now  as  it 
once  was  to  send  a  lad  to  the  university. 

64560.  That  is  quite  true  ? — With  regard  to  paragraph  Relief  to 
18,  where  I  say  that  relief  should  be  granted  on  a  more  widows  with 
liberal  scale  to  the  aged  respectable  poor  and  to  deserving  children, 
widows  with  young  children,  I  should  like  to  say  that  I 

consider  deserving  widows  with  j'oung  children  entitled, 
if  anything,  to  more  sympathy  than  even  respectable  aged 
poor.  You  referred  to  a  pension  for  the  aged  poor,  and 
we  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  it.  I  don't  know  but 
what  there  may  be  some  political  considerations  in  con- 
nection with  it,  otherwise  we  might  not  have  heard  so  much 
about  it.  An  old  person  comes  to  a  condition  of  depen- 
dence gradually  and  does  not  therefore  feel  that  condition  of 
dejiendence  so  much  as  a  young  widow  burdened  with  a 
young  family.  Up  to  the  time  of  her  husband's  death  she 
has  probably  had  a  comfortable  home,  and  perhaps  all  at 
once  her  breadwinner  is  cut  off  and  she  has  to  apply  to  the 
parish  for  assistance.  We  don't  hear  so  much  about  saving 
her  feelings  by  making  some  State  provision  for  her. 

64561.  Supposing  the  State  were  to  give  an  old-age 
pension,  do  you  think  that  would  stimulate  the  spirit  of 
providence  ? — I  don't  think  it  would. 

64562.  Do  you  think  your  friendly  societies  could  draw 
up  schemes  which  would  meet  it? — I  would  hope  it  was 
possible  to  do  it.  Those  who  are  in  the  meantime  making 
provision  through  friendly  societies  deserve  every  en- 
couragement. 

64563.  Do  you  think  the  societies  would  be  able  to 
manage  it  ? — They  are  doing  a  great  deal  that  way. 

64564.  What  provision  do  you  make  for  widowers  with  Widowers 
young  families?— If  they  are  able-bodied  we  don't  require  with  young 
to  make  any  provision  for  them.    It  is  a  very  exceptional 

thing  to  have  a  widower  with  young  children  who  is  not 
able-bodied  and  not  quite  able  to  work. 

64565.  You  would  regard  him  as  outside  your  sphere  ? — 
Yes.  He  would  not  have  any  difficulty  in  getting  a 
middle-aged  woman  to  keep  his  house. 

64566.  Would  he  have  accommodation  for  that  ? — Yes  ;  as 
a  rule  the  best  of  working  men  would  have  two  rooms. 
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MIXUTES  OF  EVIDENCE: 


Mr  William      64567.  But  it  is  rather  difficult  to  accomiiiocLite  a  man 
Pressley.     and  his  family,  and  a  heljj,  so  to  speak,  in  two  rooms  1 — 

  Yes,  but  that  is  the  least  accommodation  that  they  would 

19  June  1907.  l■^ave.  I  refer  in  my  statement  to  the  coopers.  They  make 
Widowers  ^^^y  good  wages,  and  some  of  them  have  four  rooms.  A 
with  young  house  of  two  rooms  and  a  closet  can  be  had  with  us  for 
about  £10. 


families. 


Tramps  and 
vagrants. 


Children  of 

dissolute 

parents. 


G4.568.  What  proportion  of  your  working  class  have  three 
bedrooms  in  their  house  1  Do  yon  think  there  are  many  1 
— I  could  not  tell  exactly,  as  I  have  no  statistics. 

64569.  But  what  is  your  impression  1 — I  suppose  the  best 
of  them  would  have  two  or  three  rooms. 

64570.  Three  bedrooms  1 — No,  not  three  bedrooms  ;  I 
mean  living  rooms.  As  a  rule,  you  will  find  a  bed  in  their 
living  room. 

64571.  That  is  not  a  very  desirable  arrangement? — It 
was  very  customary  throughout  Scotland  for  a  very  long 
time,  and  people  were  quite  as  healthy  then  as  they  are 
now. 

64572.  You  say,  with  regard  to  tramps,  that  nothing  is 
given  them  except  the  poorhouse  1 — That  is  so. 

64573.  Under  what  powers  of  the  law  do  you  get  them 
into  the  poorhouse  1 —  Unless  they  are  proper  objects  of 
relief  we  do  not  send  them  to  the  poorhouse. 

64574.  What  is  a  proper  object  of  relief  1 — A  person  who 
is  not  able-bodied.  We  send  a  case  at  once  with  a  certificate 
to  the  medical  officer,  and  he  comes  back  with  it.  If  the 
medical  officer  says  that  he  is  able  to  work  then  we  refuse 
him  relief. 

64575.  If  a  tramp  comes  to  you  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  knocks  you  up,  what  is  your  procedure  1 — I 
have  an  arrangement  with  the  police.  I  am  not  in  the 
habit  of  being  knocked  up  at  that  time  of  night.  The 
police  take  care  of  any  such  case  till  next  day. 

64576.  The  police  relieve  them  ? — They  make  arrange- 
ments for  anything  occurring  during  the  niglit. 

64577.  That  is  to  say,  they  relieve  them  ? — No,  they  send 
them,  by  my  instructions,  to  a  lodging-house  for  the  night. 

64578.  Who  pays  for  their  lodging?  —  The  Parish 
Council. 

65579.  That  is  to  say,  practically,  you  relieve  able-bodied 
men  in  that  way  ?— No.  If  a  person  were  applying  who 
was  quite  able-bodied,  then  no  relief  would  be  granted.  If 
he  alleged  sickness  he  would  get  shelter  for  the  night. 

64580.  If  he  goes  to  the  police  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night 
■and  says  that  he  has  no  place  to  sleep,  then  I  understand 
from  you  that  they  would  send  him  to  a  lodging-house  ? — 
No,  you  cannot  understand  that  from  me. 

64581.  What  would  they  do  ? — I  suppose  there  are  not 
many  people  going  about  at  night. 

64582.  {Chairman.)  If  a  tramp  comes  to  you  or  to  the 
police,  and  has  nowhere  to  sleep,  you  have  either  to  i^rovide 
lodging  or  to  give  him  money  1 — It  is  not  the  province 
of  the  Parish  Council  to  provide  everyone  who  has  not  a 
bed  with  a  bed. 

64583.  But  what  yott  do  is,  you  do  provide  lodging  for 
him  in  some  way  ? — Not  if  he  is  not  a  proper  object  of 
jelief. 

64584.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  there  are  tramps 
-.that  go  round  the  different  parishes  about  Edinbiu'gh,  and 
then  return  to  Edinburgh  because  the  parishes  do  not  give 
them  lodging.  You  do  not  medically  examine  a  tramp  if 
ie  applies  ? — Yes,  every  tramp  is  examined  that  applies. 

64585.  {Mr  Phelps.)  Take  the  case  of  a  man  that  rings 
you  up  at  one  o'clock  ? — He  may  get  shelter  for  the  night. 

64586.  But  you  pay  for  it  ? — Yes  ;  but  it  is  a  very  rare 
thing  for  a  case  of  that  kind  to  occur.  Of  course  the  police 
would  not  give  an  ordinary  tramp  shelter. 

64587.  But  the  person,  whether  he  is  qualified  for  relief 
or  not,  is  taken  off  your  hands  if  the  police  so  decide  ? — 
Yes ;  but  the  police  would  not  take  up  a  case  of  the  kind. 

64588.  In  paragraph  17  you  say  that  the  Parish  Councils 
are  striking  at  one  of  the  roots  of  pauperism  in  removing 
the  children  from  absolutely  hopeless  paients.  You  do  not 
have  any  powers  of  adoption  on  the  part  of  Parish  Councils 
in  Scotland  ? — We  can  remove  children  who  are  being 
cruelly  treated  by  their  parents. 

64589.  Wliat  can  you  do  under  these  circumstances  1 — 
Where  cruelty  is  proved  ? 

64590.  Yes  ? — We  or  a  constable  might  remove  them  to  a 
poorhouse. 


64591.  Can  you  forbid  the  parents  access  to  them? — We  Children  of 
do  not  inform  the  parents  where  we  have  put  the  children.  ilissoluti3 

64592.  You  board  them  out?— Yes.    In  a  case  of  that  P*""^"*^^- 
kind  the  parent  is  generally  hopeless,  and  it  is  in  the 
interests  of  the  children  that  they  shotild  be  kept  away 

from  the  parents.  I  think  the  court  woidd  always  be 
inclined  to  support  us  in  withholding  information  from  the 
parent  where  tlie  parent  was  really  of  very  depraved  habits. 

64593.  Who  would  you  go  before  first  of  all  ? — I  suppose 
the  parent  would  make  application  to  the  Court  of  Session 
if  he  wished  production  of  the  child. 

64594.  But  in  regard  to  the  Parish  Council,  how  would 
you  get  control  of  the  child  ?  To  ^vhat  court  would  you 
go  ? — A  constable  can  remove  the  child,  and  the  sheriff  can 
grant  an  order. 

64595.  And  hand  it  over  to  the  Parish  Council? — He 
will  remove  it  to  the  poorhouse,  and  the  Parish  Council  will 
board  it  out. 

64596.  What  powers  do  you  have  to  prevent  the  parent 
from  removing  the  child  from  the  poorhouse  ? — If  the 
parent  were  getting  hold  of  the  child  and  taking  it  away, 
it  would  simply  be  a  case  of  trying  to  get  possession  of  the 
child  again. 

64597.  To  what  court  would  you  go  to  prevent  that  ? — I 
have  never  had  any  application  to  make  to  the  court  in 
such  a  case.    It  rarely  occurs. 

64598.  Do  you  know  that  in  England  a  board  of 
guardians  can  go  to  the  magistrates  and  get  an  order  to 
adopt  the  child  and  forbid  the  parents  to  have  access  to  it  ? 
Do  you  think  it  would  be  useful  if  the  Parish  Councils  had 
the  same  power  in  Scotland  to  adopt  children  permanently  ? 
— I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  bad  thing  at  all  that  the 
Parish  Councils  should  have  that  power.  Of  course,  if  the 
mother  of  the  child  were  to  show  the  court  that  she  had 
reformed  and  was  worthy  of  receiving  back  the  child,  I  do 
not  know  that  the  court  would  refuse  her  application. 

6  4599.  But  still  you  do  not  think  it  is  very  necessary  ? — 
No  ;  we  have  very  little  experience  of  it.  There  are  only 
one  or  two  cases  where  I  had  to  remove  children  from 
parents  in  that  way,  and  I  have  never  had  much  difficulty. 

64600.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  class  of  persons  who 
would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  their  children  under  these 
terms  ? — You  generally  find  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
affection  even  amongst  the  lowest  class  of  people. 

64601.  Do  you  think  in  the  majority  of  cases  domestic 
bringing-up  is  better  than  bringing-up  in  an  institution  ? — 
Yes,  I  believe  in  home  bringing-up  rather  than  in  institu- 
tion training. 

64602.  You  would  give  considerable  latitude  to  the 
goodness  of  the  home  ? — Yes,  a  home  is  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  institution  training,  in  my  opinion. 

64603.  {Mr  Bmtham.)  Have  you  a  poorhouse  in  Fraser-  Combination 
burgh  ? — No  ;  there  is  a  combination  j)oorhouse  sixteen  poorhouse. 
miles  away  from  Fraserljurgh.    We  are  the  largest  share- 
holders in  that  poorhou.se  ;  we  have  twenty-one  beds. 

64604.  Do  you  pay  a  sort  of  retaining  fee  for  those  beds, 
whether  they  are  used  or  not  ? — We  pay  our  proportion  of 
the  management  expenses. 

64605.  But  apart  from  that  do  you  pay  so  much  per  bed, 
and  also  so  much  for  each  inmate  per  week  ? — Yes. 

64606.  And  your  share  of  the  management  expenses  ? — 
Yes.  At  present  we  pay  2s.  or  3s.  a  week  for  maintenance. 
It  is  a  very  small  sum. 

64607.  Do  you  find  the  distance  of  sixteen  miles  to  be 
any  inconvenience  ? — No  ;  we  send  them  by  train. 

64608.  What  do  you  do  with  bed-ridden  people? — We  Contributions 
have  a  local  hospital,  and  a  case  that  is  not  suitable  for  the  of  parish  to 
poorhouse  will  be  sent,  as  a  rule,  to  the  local  hospital.    But  voluntary 
bed-ridden  persons  are  usually  relieved  outdoor.  hospitals. 

64609.  A  voluntary  hospital  ? — Yes. 

64610.  Do  you  pay  the  maintenance  there  ? — Yes  ;  we 
pay  the  weekly  rate  of  maintenance,  and  wc  also  contribute 
£20  a  year. 

64611.  So  in  that  way  your  want  is  met  ? — Yes. 

64612.  You  advocate  that  in  all  combination  poorhouses 
there  should  be  a  proper  system  of  trained  nursing  ? — Yes. 

64613.  Do  you  advocate  that  so  that  you  might  send  all 
your  cases  to  the  poorhouse  hospital  rather  than  to  the 
voluntary  hospital  ? — Not  them  all,  but  we  might  send 
cases  that  we  are  perhaps  reluctant  to  send  at  present. 
The  present  arrangement  is  for  the  person  who  acts  as 
nurse  also  to  do  general  housework,  and  we  consider  that 
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that  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  it  sliould  be.  We  should  have 
a  trained  sick  nurse  in  every  jioorhouse. 

64614.  In  recommending  lliat,  do  you  believe  that  more 
people  would  be  sent  to  the  combination  poorhouse  if  there 
was  proper  nursing  ? — Yes,  a  few  more  might  be  sent. 

64615.  You  feel  that  people  are  getting  outdoor  relif^f 
now  who  ought  to  be  sent  to  an  institution  ? — No,  I  do  not 
hay  so.  We  always  prefer  to  give  outdoor  relief  where  we 
can  do  so  safely  to  the  deserving  poor,  and  we  would  rather 
board  out  a  case  and  spend  a  good  bit  on  outdoor  relief 
than  send  it  to  the  poorhouse,  because  there  is  a  certain 
frtigma  attached  to  the  poorhouse  relief,  and  we  do  not 
wish  to  remove  that  stigma  ;  we  think  it  is  a  good  thing 
that  that  should  be  so.  We  only  send  the  worst  cases  to 
the  poorhouse.    Our  system  is  mostly  outdoor. 

64616.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  get  trained  nurses  to 
settle  in  a  place  where  there  was  no  one  to  nurse.  If  there 
is  no  need  for  nursing,  then  there  is  no  need  for  recom- 
mending that  trained  nurses  should  be  employed  ? — The 
whole  house  does  not  belong  to  us.  There  are  thirty  or 
forty  parislics  in  the  combination,  and  some  of  the  parishes 
send  a  good  many  to  the  poorhouse. 

64617.  What  accommodation  is  there  in  that  combina- 
tion poorhouse  1 — The  sanctioned  accommodation  is  for 
138,  and  the  vacant  acconmiodation  in  the  last  report 
was  74. 

64618.  In  paragraph  16  you  claim  that  the  children 
ought  to  have  a  better  chance  ? — I  say  that  the  children  in 
many  homes  do  not  get  a  chance. 

64619.  In  what  way  would  you  remedy  that  ?  When 
people  are  in  receipt  of  relief,  and  the  children  live  in  the 
same  house,  how  would  you  get  over  that  difficulty  ?— It 
is  not  easy  to  get  over  the  difficulty  ;  it  is  an  easier  thing 
1o  make  the  statement.  In  some  homes  the  children  do  not 
have  much  of  a  chance,  and  the  only  way  to  give  them  a 
chance  would  be  to  remove  them  from  the  homes  ;  but  that 
would  be  a  very  drastic  thing  to  do,  and  I  could  never  re- 
commend anything  of  the  kind. 

64620.  The  worst  class  would  be  those  constantly  in 
receipt  of  relief,  what  you  might  call  the  ins-and-outs  of  the 
workhouse.  The  children  have  the  least  chance  with  that 
class  of  person  ? — Yes. 

64621.  What  provision  do  you  make  for  the  children  ? — 
Do  you  mean  separated  children  ? 

64622.  No,  children  with  their  parents  who  are  given  an 
order  for  indoor  relief  ? — We  do  not  send  children  to  the 
poorhouse. 

64623.  Where  do  you  send  them  ? — We  give  them 
outdoor  relief. 


64624.  Do  you  give  outdoor  relief  to  a  deserted  wife  with 


rted  wives  children  ? — Yes. 


64625.  Is  it  a  general  practice? — Very  often  we  give 
outdoor  relief.  The  Local  Government  Board  laid  down 
certain  rules,  but  these  are  not  expected  to  be  adhered  to 
altogether.  Some  of  the  rules  are  more  for  our  guidance. 
Very  often  you  will  find  that  a  deserted  wife  is  a  very 
resjjectable  woman  ;  she  may  have  been  united  to  a  scamjj, 
and  it  would  be  very  hard  to  send  her  to  the  poorhouse. 
She  has  suffered  quite  enough,  and  it  would  be  a  great 
hardship  to  send  her  to  the  poorhouse,  and  also  a  very  bad 
thing  for  the  children  ;  because  I  do  not  believe  in  sending 
children  to  the  poorhouse  at  all,  if  it  can  be  avoided. 

64626.  In  order  to  save  the  children  from  contact  with 
the  poorhouse,  do  you  at  times  give  outdoor  relief  1 — In 
some  cases  that  might  happen. 

64627.  Would  it  be  better  to  take  steps  to  make  pro- 
vision for  housing  the  children  apart  from  the  poorhouse  ? 
— You  mean,  separate  them  from  the  parent  ? 

64628.  Yes,  if  necessary,  and  send  the  jjarent  to  the 
poorhouse  ? — You  cannot  do  that  if  she  does  not  apply  for 
relief.  If  she  were  relieved  of  the  children,  she  might 
not  be  an  object  for  relief  at  all. 

64629.  I  am  assuming  she  does  apply  ? — But  if  you  take 
her  children  away  from  her,  she  is  no  longer  an  object  of 
relief. 

64630.  You  really  treat  the  children  and  the  woman  as 
one  family,  and  you  can  send  the  children  to  one  institution 
and  the  woman  to  another  1 — I  do  not  think  so. 

64631.  Could  you  not  send  a  child  to  an  hospital,  and 
still  the  mother  would  be  an  object  of  relief? — I  do  not 
think  so. 

64632.  Suppose  a  woman  is  in  the  poorhouse  with  two 
children,  and  these  two  children  are  taken  ill,  and  tliey  are 


sent  to  the  fever  hospital  or  to  another  hospital,  would  you  ]tfr  William 
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bodied  and  not  an  object  for  relief? — Yes  ;  I  think  so,  and  

I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  she  should  not  be  discharged.  June  1907. 

64633.  Do  you  know  a  case  ? — I  do  not  see  any  reason  for  Relief  to 
keeping  anyone  in  the  poorhouse,  or  giving  them  outdoor  deserted^ wives 
relief,  if  they  are  not  requiring  it.  and  families. 

64634.  But  do  you  know  of  a  case  where  that  has  been 
done  ? — I  have  no  doubt  cases  are  quite  common.  I  know 
of  ever  so  many  cases.  I  had  a  case  not  many  weeks  ago 
where  a  woman  was  getting  assistance.  She  had  a  child 
who  was  sick,  and  who  required  attention.  The  child  had 
to  be  sent  to  the  hospital  and  his  leg  was  amputated,  but  as 
soon  as  he  was  sent  to  the  hospital  the  outdoor  allowance 
to  the  woman  was  withdrawn,  because  she  was  not  requir- 
ing it,  and  it  was  not  necessary  to  continue  it. 

64635.  But  she  was  living  in  her  own  Lome  ? — Yes. 

64636.  That  is  rather  a  different  case  ? — I  do  not  know. 

64637.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  necessary  in  the  interests 
of  the  children  to  have  separate  provision  for  housing 
children  ajjart  from  the  poorhouse,  in  order  to  get  children 
away  from  the  association  with  adult  ])aupers?  Don't  you 
think  that  is  necessary  ? — If  the  mother  was  so  bad  that  it 
was  necessary,  the  probability  is  that  we  would  separate 
the  children,  as  we  do,  altogether  from  the  parent. 

64638.  Where  would   you   put  the  children  ? — Board 
them  out. 

64639.  Would  you  send  them  straight  away  from  their 
home,  or  would  you  send  them  to  the  iJoorhouse  first? — 
Sometimes  we  send  them  straight  away,  and  sometimes  we 
send  them  to  the  poorhouse  for  a  week  or  two,  until  we  can 
get  a  suitable  home  for  them.  It  is  not  often  that  we  send 
them  to  the  poorhouse,  and  if  we  do  send  them  it  is  just  for 
a  few  days. 

64640.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  some 
provision  made  instead  of  sending  them  to  the  poorhouse? 
— What  provision  can  you  make,  unless  you  get  someone 
in  the  parish  to  take  them  in  for  a  few  nights  ? 

64641.  {Chairman.)  In  Dundee  Poorhouse  there  were 
100  children,  the  children  of  ins-and-outs,  whose  parents 
^\'ere  in  the  poorhouse.  Mr  Bentham  suggests  that  there 
might  be  some  place  away  from  the  poorhouse  where  these 
children  could  be  placed  ? — In  Dundee  they  are  just  in  the 
ordinary  poorhouse. 

64642.  Yes,  but  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  paupers  ?— 
And  under  the  supervision  of  the  children's  superintendent 
in  a  separate  ward. 

64643.  Yes  ? — It  is  just  a  matter  of  sentiment.  In  the 
one  case  you  would  have  homes  for  children,  and  in  the 
other  case  you  have  a  children's  ward  connected  with  the 
poorhouse. 

64644.  jMr  Bentham  wants  to  have  a  building  separate 
from  the  poorhouse  for  leceiving  children,  so  that  they 
shall  never  come  in  contact  with  adults  in  the  poorhouse  ? 
— It  would  be  better  that  they  should  be  kept  separate 
from  the  adult  paupers. 

64645.  {Mr  Bentham.)  They  are  not  so  in  the  poorhouse 
you  are  connected  with.  They  mix  with  the  other 
paupers,  they  dine  in  the  same  hall,  and  they  are  received 
in  the  same  ward  overnight.  That  is  common  all  over 
Scotland  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

64646.  Can  you  give  me  the  name  of  a  single  exception 
where  that  is  not  done? — In  Aberdeen  the  children  dine 
separately,  and  they  have  a  separate  building  for  the 
children  altogether,  although  it  is  within  the  poorhouse 
grounds. 

64647.  Does  any  of  this  migratory  class  fall  upon  the 
rates  in  Fraserburgh  ? — Do  you  mean  tramps  ? 

64648.  No,  the  girls  that  come  for  the  fishing  ? — Some-  Industrial 
times,  but  not  often.    They  make  very  good  wages,  as  you  conditions  in 
will  see.    The  fishcurers,  in  whose  employment  they  are,  Fraserburgh, 
generally  take  an  interest  in  the  women,  and  probably 

they  would  be  removed  home  or  sent  to  the  local  hospital, 
and  provision  made  for  them  if  anything  went  wrong. 

64649.  {Professor  Smart.)  Do  I  understand  that  your 
fishing  season  lasts  only  for  ten  weeks  ? — Yes. 

64650.  And  then  the  men  go  to  their  crofts  ? — Yes. 

64651.  And  the  women  go  south  to  England? — Yes. 

64652.  What  kind  of  women  are  these  ?  Are  they 
dependants  of  the  fishermen  ? — They  are  different  classes, 
mostly  dependants  of  the  fishermen. 

64653.  Do  the  women  who  go  south  to  England  go  in 
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the  fi.shing  boats  ? — No,  they  go  hy  train.  The  fishciircrs 
generally  have  one  or  two  special  trains  to  take  them  south 
in. 

64654.  These  aie  Scotch  women,  and  they  come  north 
again? — Yes.  They  are  not  confined  to  fisher  i^eople  by 
any  means.  A  good  many  of  the  young  women  belong  to 
the  general  community  of  Fraserburgh,  women  who  are 
sometimes  employed  as  domestic  servants,  and  who  go  to 
the  fishing  in  consequence  of  the  very  high  wages. 

64655.  What  do  the=e  people  work  at  during  the  winter  ? 
— There  is  the  white  fishing,  of  course.  They  work  at  the 
fishing  during  the  winter. 

64656.  That  is  for  the  market? — Yes.  A  number  of 
them  will  do  outdoor  work  of  all  kinds.  Some  of  them 
are  washerwomen,  and  so  forth,  and  they  do  anything  of 
that  kind  during  the  winter. 

64657.  The  white  fishing  continues  all  winter? — Pretty 
much. 

64658.  Are  the  men  jjretty  well  employed  when  the 
weather  is  good  ? — The  white  fishing  is  not  what  it  used  to 
be. 

64659.  What  is  that  owing  to  ? — Since  the  trawling  com- 
menced, there  have  not  been  so  many  of  these  fishermen 
going  out  in  the  small  boats,  and  going  after  the  ordinary 
white  fishing.  The  fishermen  go  pretty  much  all  over — 
they  go  to  Stornoway  and  Ireland,  and  then  to  Shetland, 
and  then  to  Fraserburgh,  and  then  south  to  England. 
They  will  remain  there  till  about  1st  December,  and  then 
they  come  home,  and  remain  at  home  probably  for  tl:e 
first  three  months  of  the  year,  and  then  they  follow  the 
herrings  all  over  the  coast. 

64660.  That  is  those  who  have  not  crofts  of  their  own  ? 
— The  men  who  go  home  to  their  crofts  are  hired  men 
who  do  not  have  boats  of  their  own.  The  fishermen  who 
have  boats  of  their  own  are  generally  local  people,  people 
belonging  to  Buckie,  and  people  all  round  the  coast. 

64661.  You  have  some  people  belonging  to  Fraserburgh  ? 
— Yes,  a  good  many. 

64662.  I  see  no  mention  of  places  on  the  West  Coast 
where  your  fishermen  come  from.  They  are  mostly  East 
Coast  and  North  ? — The  women  come  right  round  from  the 
West  Coast,  from  Loch  Eriboll,  Loch  Clash,  Loch  Inchard, 
Lewis,  Harris,  Benbecula,  North  and  South  Uist,  and 
Barra. 

64663.  None  of  them  come  from  the  Clyde  ?— No,  they 
do  not  come  from  so  far  down  as  that. 

64664.  What  kind  of  class  are  these  fishermen  ;  do  they 
often  come  on  you  ? — No,  they  are  generally  hardy,  healthy 
men. 

64665.  The  cases  where  you  do  give  relief  will  be  cases 
of  widows  whose  husbands  have  been  drowned  1 — We  very 
seldom  have  applications  from  strangers  for  relief  unless 
in  case  of  sickness. 

64666.  What  do  you  mean  by  strangers  ?  —  I  mean 
those  residing  in  the  place  during  the  fishing  season. 
Yon  mean  applications  from  local  fishermen's  families  ? 

64667.  Yes  1  —  Ye.s,  we  will  have  applications  from 
widows. 

64668.  Then  you  mentioned  domestic  servants  applying 
for  relief  ? — Yes,  but  that  is  not  so  common.  The  commonest 
class  is  that  of  the  general  labourers. 

64669.  Why  do  you  have  domestic  servants  applying  to 
you  at  all  ?  Is  it  because  of  the  poverty  of  the  people  1 
Don't  they  remain  in  service  for  the  natural  term  of  their 
life  ? — No,  they  shift  about. 

64670.  And  come  on  you  in  the  end  ? — Yes,  as  a  rule. 
If  a  woman  is  a  domestic  servant  all  her  life,  it  would 
be  a  dithcult  matter  for  her  to  make  provision  for  her 
old  age. 

64671.  My  impression  was  that  the  domestic  servant  was 
rather  a  class  that  poorhouses  did  not  get  at  all,  and  I  was 
rather  struck  with  what  you  said  in  your  statement. 
Might  it  not  be  because  people  employed  domestic  servants 


and  then  dismissed  them  when  they  got  older  ?— No,  I  do 
not  think  so. 

64672.  {Mr  Gardiner.)  What  kind  of  wage  do  these 
domestic  servants  earn  ? — From  £5  to  £8  a  half  year. 

64673.  That  is  £16  a  year  ?— Yes. 

64674.  With  board  and  lodging  ? — Yes  ;  but  there  will 
not  be  many  who  will  get  as  much.  I  think  £6  a  half 
year  will  be  a  fair  average. 

64675.  I  did  not  understand  what  you  said  to  Mr  Phelps 
about  paragraph  22  in  your  statement,  that  work  is  a 
greater  hardship  than  being  sent  to  prison.  Is  it  your 
opinion  tliat  the  people  in  prison  are  idle? — They  are  not 
perhaps  altogether  idle,  but  they  have  not  to  work  so  hard 
as  we  woidd  expect  them  to  work  in  a  labour  colony. 
These  people  are  inclined  to  loaf,  and  we  think  that  if  they 
were  got  into  working  ways  they  would  be  better  men,  there 
would  be  more  hope  of  their  reclamation  than  there  would 
be  by  sending  them  to  prison  for  ordinary  police  offences. 
Perhaps  they  are  taken  up  for  being  drunk,  or  disorderly, 
or  striking  their  wives,  and  they  are  sent  to  prison  for 
a  short  time  Their  wife  has  to  apply  to  ns  for  relief  for 
herself  and  her  children.  We  think  that  these  short 
terms  of  imprisonment  do  very  little  good.  A  number  of 
them,  apart  altogether  from  these  jjoliee  offences,  are 
inclined  to  take  life  very  easily,  and  to  do  little  or 
nothing. 

64676.  You  think  there  is  more  loafing  in  a  prison  than 
there  is  in  a  poorhouse  ? — No,  not  in  a  poorhouse — I  mean 
in  a  labour  colony. 

64677.  You  think  there  is  more  loafing  in  a  poorhouse 
than  in  a  prison  ? — Yes. 

64678.  As  regards  the  friendly  society  to  which  you 
refer  in  paragraph  24,  is  it  registered  under  the  Friendly 
Societies  Act  ? — I  think  it  must  be.  A  copy  of  the  rules 
has  been  sent  in.    {See  Afp.  GLXXVII.  (B).) 

6-1679.  I  do  not  think  it  told  us  anything  about  the 
valuation? — This  society  is  dissolved  every  year,  and  the 
money  is  divided  amongst  the  members. 

64680.  And  the  same  members  are  re-admissible  — Yes. 

64681.  Is  there  no  age  limit? — I  do  not  think  so. 

64682.  May  a  man  join  at  sixty-five? — He  cannot  join 
over  sixty- five. 

64683.  Do  they  have  to  pass  a  doctor  before  they  join? — 
The  man  has  to  be  in  good  health  for  six  clear  days  before 
his  enrolment. 

64684.  A  man  with  phthisical  tendencies  would  be 
refused  ?—  It  is  more  than  likely  he  would.  I  do  not  take 
any  part  in  the  management  of  the  society  myself.  It  has 
been  established  for  thirty-six  years,  and  I  know  it  has 
been  doing  a  great  deal  of  good.  Probably,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  society,  vfe  might  have  had  a  great  many 
more  applications  for  relief  than  we  have  had.  A  person 
having  to  pay  say  £5  for  funeral  expenses  would  be 
put  very  far  back  if  he  had  not  this  society  to  fall 
back  on. 

64685.  The  benefits  are  very  high  compared  with  the 
contribution.^,  if  the  society  is  financially  sound  ? — It  is 
financially  sound.  They  have  never  had  a  deficit  in  any 
year. 

64686.  Are  there  any  guarantors? — I  do  not  think  so. 
It  is  managed  almost  entirely  by  the  working  men.  The 
present  chairman  of  our  Parish  Council  is  the  president. 
It  has  had  an  uninterrupted  run  of  success.  I  asked  the 
secretary  if  they  had  been  short  any  year,  and  he  said  that 
he  did  not  think  they  had  been.  He  has  been  connected 
with  the  society  for  twenty  years,  and  he  has  never  known 
of  a  year  when  they  were  short. 

64687.  By  sixty-five  a  man  ceases  to  be  a  member  by 
reason  of  his  age? — No  jjerson  is  admitted  over  sixty-five. 
He  might  become  sixty-five  immediately  after  he  joined, 
and  he  would  continue  all  that  year,  but  he  would  not  be 
re-admitted  afterwards.  Of  course  it  is  a  sick  and  benefit 
society ;  it  does  not  profess  to  give  any  provision  for 
old  age. 
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Mr  William  Mr  William  Murray,  called  and  examined. 

Murray. 

64688.  (Chairman.)  You  are  Headmaster  of  the  North  64689.  You  have  been  Convener  of  the  Finance  and  Law 
Public  School,  Peterhead,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Parish  Committee  for  twenty  years,  and  for  a  similar  period  en- 
Council  there,  and  you  have  been  a  member  of  that  Council  trusted  with  the  oversight  of  the  orphan,  deserted  and 
for  thirty  years  ? — Yes.  separated  children  chargeable  to  tlie  parish  1 — Yes. 
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64690.  We  have  got  from  you  a  sUtement  of  evidence 
vliicli  will  be  used  as  your  evidence-iu-chief  ?— I  under- 
stand. 

(The  witness  h  mded  in  the  folloidng  statement.) 

1.  Peterhead  is  a  clean,  healthy,  granite-built,  well- 
situated  seaport  town  in  Aberdeenshire,  on  the  eastinost 
point  of  Scotland,  with  a  population  of  15,146  at  last 
census,  and  probably  nearly  16,000  now— over  12,000  in 
the  burgh,  and  over  3,000  in  the  landward  portion  of  the 
parish.  J'or  ntarly  a  century  it  was  the  chief  wliaUng  port 
in  Britain,  sending  out  at  one  period  a  fli-et  of  over  thirty 
vessels  annually  to  the  Arctic  regions.  With  the  introduc- 
tion of  steam  in  these  whalers,  tlie  catches  became  uncertain 
and  meagre,  and  the  enterprise  so  unprofitable  that  the 
whaling  was  gradually  abandoned.  For  many  years  past 
the  chief  industry  has  been  fishing  and  fislicuring,  with 
barrelmaking,  boatbuilding  and  other  allied  trades  con- 
ducted on  a  considerable  scale.  Many  men  are  employed 
also  in  the  quarrying  and  polishing  of  Peterhead  granite, 
which  abounds  in  the  neighbourhood— an  industry  which 
for  quality  of  material  and  excellence  of  workmanship  holds 
a  world-wide  reputation.  In  connection  with  the  great 
Harbour  of  Eefuge  in  couise  of  construction  during  the 
past  twenty  years,  and  in  addition  to  the  hundreds  of 
convicts  from  H.M.  Convict  Prison  nrar  the  works,  a 
large  number  of  paid  workmen  are  steadily  employed  on 
certain  parts  of  the  undertaking.  The  boundary  of  the 
parish  of  Peterhead  is  so  situated  that  three  fi-hing  villages 
on  the  neighbouring  coast  aie  included,  and  one  of  them 
in  particular— the  village  of  Boddam — is  an  e.vample  of 
the  decay  that  has  overtaken  such  places  since  fishing 
has  become  confined,  as  it  now  is,  to  large  centres  like 
Peterhead.  The  village  in  question,  formerly  a  very 
thriving  place,  is  now  so  altered  that  the  amount  paid  in 
parish  relief  to  the  em  oiled  poor  of  the  village  far  exceeds 
the  amount  paid  in  poor  rate  by  all  the  occupiers  in  the 
])lace — the  amount  of  poor  rate  recovered  last  year  being 
£30,  while  the  amount  paid  in  parish  relief  to  tlie  poor 
of  the  village  was  £173.  In  contrast  to  this,  another  sea- 
board parish  in  the  same  county  is  so  situated  that  four 
fishing  villages  are  excluded,  being  just  outvvith  its 
boundary. 

2.  The  fishcuring  industry  gives  employment  not  only 
to  many  men,  but  to  a  great  number  of  women  who,  when 
the  fishings  are  successful,  earn  very  good  pay.  With 
occasional  fluctuations  the  fishing  is,  as  a  rule,  very  success- 
ful, and  employment  is  plentiful,  but,  as  may  be  expected 
in  a  seafaring  community  there  are  many  widows  and 
orphans,  and  a  large  number  of  derelicts  who  drift  in  from 
the  country  districts  (often  very  decent,  well-doing  people) 
in  the  hope  of  picking  up  easy  odd  jobs  in  the  closing 
years  of  their  working  life  ;  and  these  latter,  after  a  few 
years  of  poorly  paid  labour,  no  longer  able  to  support 
themselves,  and  ha-\T.ng  acquired  a  settlement,  become  and 
continue  a  charge  upon  the  parish. 

3.  About  such  a  seaport  also  there  exists  a  numerous 
class  of  able-bodied  men,  young  and  middle-aged,  who 
seem  never  to  work,  but  loaf  about,  and  sponge  off  acquaint- 
ances and  poor  relatives  whom  they  ought  rather  to  be 
supporting.  It  has  to  be  confessed,  too,  that  many  of  the 
fish  workers  (not  the  fisherwomen,  but  other  women 
employed  in  fishcuring  operations)  are  not  very  provident, 
and  the  intervals  of  idleness  between  the  several  fishing 
seasons  occurring  during  the  year,  make  heavy  inroads  on 
the  earnings  of  even  the  more  careful.  Yet  they  shun 
other  and  more  regular  occupations,  such  as  domestic 
service,  in  which  the  demand  is  abundant,  and  hold  them- 

•  selves  ready  for  the  call  of  the  fishcurers  when  the  vessels 
arrive  with  catches.  Hence,  although  Peterhead  may 
justly  be  classed  as  a  prosperous  town,  it  is  saddled  with 
its  own  share  of  destitute  people  in  the  poorer  quarters. 
Although  there  is  still  room  for  improvement,  much 
has  been  accomplished  during  the  past  twenty  years. 
Peterhead  at  the  beginning  of  that  period  had  43  paupers 
per  1000  of  the  population,  while  the  average  for  Scotland 
was  25  per  1000.  Giadually  decreasing-,  it  had  fallen 
to  23  per  1000  last  year,  which  was  also  the  average 
for  Scotland.  While  aiming  at  still  further  reduction, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  seaport  towns,  especially  busy 
fishing  centres  (where  tliere  is  much  exposure  and  risk, 
and  frequent  loss  of  life  among  breadwinners)  cannot  be 
much  under  the  average  for  Scotland,  and  if  Scotland  have 
23,  I  should  fear  that  any  seaport  with  kss  than  20 
(properly  vouched)  is  either  very  favourably  circumstanced, 
or  is  ungenerous  towards  its  destitute  poor. 

4.  The  principles  and  methods  of  administering  relief 
are  probably  the  same  as  m  all  well-managed  parishes. 
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Every  application  is  promptly  inquired  into,  and  most 
carefully  considered  by  the  Kelief  Committee,  the  meetings 
of  which  are  open  to  all  the  members  of  the  Council.  For 
many  years  no  applicants  have  been  allowed  to  appear 
in  person  at  meetings  of  Committee  or  Council,  a  pre- 
caution which  has  obvious  advantages. 

5.  An  arrangement  has  long  been  in  force  which  has 
much  to  recommend  its  more  general  adoption.  Members 
assigned  to  given  districts  of  the  town  have  oversight  of 
all  persons  receiving  relief,  and  they  visit  from  time  to 
time  in  an  informal  and  friendly  way  those  on  their 
district  lists,  as  well  as  applicants  in  their  respective 
districts,  in  order  to  ensure  as  far  as  possible  eftecti^'e  relief 
to  the  deserving  i)oor,  and  prevent  needless  assistance  of 
the  undeserving.  In  this  way  the  formal  visitation  by 
the  inspector  is  supplemented  by  the  members,  who  thus 
have  a  personal  knowledge  of  all  the  cases  conung  before 
the  Relief  Committee.  It  is  no  task  ;  it  takes  little  time  ; 
an  hour  now  and  again  devoted  to  calling  on  one  or  two 
cases  keeps  the  members  in  touch  with  the  poor  in  their 
homes,  and,  judiciously  conducted,  the  visits  are  received 
in  a  most  friendly  spirit. 

6.  More  than  ever  is  it  the  aim  of  the  Council  to  with- 
hold relief  from  such  as  seem  at  all  able,  with  a  little 
exertion,  to  do  for  themselves,  and  from  such  as  are  known 
to  misuse  the  relief  when  it  is  given.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  utmost  generosity  is  shown  to  the  truly  needy 
a^jplicants,  especially  the  aged,  the  sick  poor,  and  well- 
conducted  widows  struggling  with  young  families.  This 
ideal  can  only  be  attained  by  a  strict  scrutiny  of  all  new 
applicants,  a  rigid  exclusion  of  those  who  are  not  really 
destitute,  especially  if  not  children  or  aged,  and  a  firm 
application  of  the  poorliouse  test  in  all  approj^riate  cases, 
while  as  firmly  refusing  even  that  form  of  relief  in  cases 
where  the  refusal  can  be  clearly  justified  in  the  event  of 
appeal.  For  in  large  towns  at  least,  the  trouble  and 
expense  with  ins-and-outs  show  that  a  very  degraded  class 
nowadays  regard  the  poorhouse  as  a  comfortable  resort 
for  the  "  rest  cure  "  between  their  spells  of  debauchery. 

7.  Applicants  certified  able-bodied  should  on  no  account  Question  of 
be  eligible  for  parish  relief.     Neither  they  nor  their  relief  to  able- 
dependants  should  have  the  way  to  the  inspector  made  bodied, 
easy,  for  the  habit  of  turning  to  that  quarter  in  every  time 

of  stress  is  more  easily  learned  than  unlearned,  and  one 
of  the  hardest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  reducing  pauperism 
is  the  difficulty  of  removing  names  that  have  once  been 
put  on  the  roll.  In  these  days,  when  so  many  friendly 
societies  are  in  active  operation,  there  is  less  need  than 
ever  for  parish  relief  to  the  class  who  can  so  easily  avail 
themselves  of  a  provision  which  is  daily  proving  a  blessing 
to  many  Avho  join  these  societies. 

8.  The  two  classes  that  appeal  most  to  the  relieving  Relief  to  aged 
authorities,  and  have  by  far  the  strongest  claim  upon  the  and  children, 
sympathy  and  generosity  of  the  piublic,  are  the  children 

and  the  aged.  Only  those  wdio  are  in  close  and  constant 
touch  with  the  poor  can  imagine  how  the  heljsless  and  the 
destitute  in  the  first  and  last  stages  of  life's  journey  are 
apt  to  be  trodden  down  or  jostled  aside  in  the  scramble 
of  less  needy  and  less  deserving  supplicants.  If  relief 
committees  would  unsparingly  purge  the  roll  of  all  in 
middle  life  wdio  are  not  disabled  by  sickness,  or  otherwise 
incapacitated,  or  whose  friends  ought  to  assist  them,  more 
could  be  done  for  the  friendless  children  and  aged  poor, 
without  any  increase  of  expense. 

9.  A  sad  sign  of  the  times  is  the  callous  indifference  of  Liability  of 
many  families  towards  necessitous  parents.    Even  less  than  relatives. 

a  generation  ago,  sons  and  daughters,  married  or  single, 
and  earning  much  smaller  pay  than  now,  visited  their 
parents  more,  looked  after  their  comfort,  and  had  a  jjiide 
111  saving  them  from  dependence  on  others.  But  so  great 
is  the  change  nowadays  that  there  is  need  for  statutory 
power  to  compel  the  neglectful  families,  including  sons-iir 
law  and  daughters-in-law,  to  contribute  according  to  their 
means  to  the  support  of  their  parents.  In  the  work  of 
"lightening  the  burden  of  the  poor"  one  often  encounters 
pathetic  examples  of  worthy  old  people  who,  after  an 
industrious  and  blameless  life,  have  been  overtaken  by 
poverty  in  their  old  age,  and  are  meekly  enduring  their 
hard  lot  in  obscurity,  having  outlived  the  relatives  that 
were  able  and  willing  to  assist  them.  As  no  humane 
Council  would  think  of  sending  such  people  to  mix  with 
the  type  of  characters  too  common  in  poorliouses,  the  only 
alternative  was  outdoor  relief,  generally  quite  inadequate 
in  amount,  and  too  often  squandered,  owing  to  their  de- 
pendence upon  the  doubtful  attentions  of  dissolute  or 
thriftless  neighbours.  And  in  times  of  sickness  medical 
assistance  was  hard  to  give,  and  very  apt  to  be  defeated  for 
the  same  reason. 
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10.  Ni-arly  twenty  years  ago,  moved  with  pity  for  this 
interesting  class,  I  began  to  think  of  the  possibility  of 
establishing  a  Home  Tor  the  care  and  comfort  of  aged, 
infirm,  and  friendless  j^oor,  to  be  reserved  exclusively  for 
those  of  really  deserving  character.  With  that  aim  as  the 
strongest  incentive,  though  not  the  only  one,  I  proposed,  and 
promoted  with  zest,  the  abolition  of  classification  of  rates, 
knowing  that  with  the  heavy  share  of  assessment  resting 
mainly  on  dwelling-houses,  and  therefore  affecting  the 
whole  working-class  more  severely  than  others,  the  fear  of 
expense  might  operate  against  my  project,  however 
attractive  it  ndght  ajjpear  in  the  abstract. 

11.  The  movement  for  the  equalisation  of  rates  met  with 
almost  undivided  support  when  the  change  was  brought 
about  in  1890.  One  feature  of  the  movement,  pleasant 
to  observe  at  the  time,  and  most  creditable  to  those 
concerned,  was  the  readiness  with  which  those  who  were 
supposed  to  benefit  by  retaining  the  antiquated  classifica- 
tion admitted  the  justice  of  the  proposal,  and  assented  to 
the  change.  One  result,  as  I  had  anticipated,  gave  early 
proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  step  taken.  Instant  relief  \\  as 
experienced  by  the  overtaxed  householders  ;  and  the  burgh 
and  landward  school  boards,  hitherto  hampered  by  in- 
sufficient funds  for  their  important  work,  were  able  to  ob- 
tain a  larger  revenue  with  a  smaller  rate  per  pound,  For 
many  yeais  the  poor-rate  had  been  2s.  6d.  per  £1  ou 
occupiers  alone,  and  on  one  occasion  2s.  8d.  Later  on, 
under  a  partial  revision  of  the  classification,  it  ranged  from 
]s.  4d.  to  Is.  8d.,  while  now  under  non-classification  it  has 
varied  from  8d.  to  11  Jd.  Investigation  with  a  view  to  a 
change  showed  that  not  only  were  subjects  very  inequit- 
ably classified,  but  that  unauthorised  exemption  had  been 
carried  to  gieat  excess,  and  that  Peterhead  had  not  been 
singular  in  that  resj^ect.  Hence  the  marked  improvement 
when  classification  ceased  and  the  method  of  collection  was 
reformed. 

12.  After  some  years  of  delay  from  various  causes,  hopes 
of  Poor  Law  amendment  and  local  government  being  in  the 
air,  I  first  mooted,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Parish  Council,  my 
proposal  to  institute  what  I  suggested  might  be  named  the 
Parish  Home,  and  I  was  much  gratified  by  the  immediate 
and  hearty  approval  of  the  entire  Council.  From  first  to 
last  they  co-operat«d  with  unflagging  zeal  and  the  most 
perfect  unanimity,  overcoming  one  obstacle  after  another, 
and  by  the  year  1900  a  handsome  granite  building  was 
erected,  with  the  title  "Parish  Home"  carved  in  large, 
raised,  polished  granite  letters  over  the  front  entrance, 
and  with  a  garden  of  an  acre  and  a  half  walled  in,  which 
yields  considerable  profit,  besides  supplying  the  Home 
with  all  the  vegeiables  required.  Gardening  and  stick 
breaking  provide  light  work  for  such  of  the  male  inmates 
as  are  able  to  do  a  little. 

13.  The  ground  on  which  the  building  was  erected  had 
been,  purchased  by  the  Parochial  Board  more  than  fifty 
years  before,  and  contained  an  old  brick  building,  which 
the  Board  used  as  a  parochial  lodging-house.  It  was  so 
defective,  and  had  become  so  dilapidated,  in  spite  of  much 
outlay  from  time  to  time,  that,  if  the  same  site  were  utilised 
for  the  parish  home,  rebuilding  was  a  necessity.  In  the 
circumstances  Peterhead  was  perliaps  more  favourably 
situated  than  most  jjlaces  for  the  experiment. 

14.  The  new  building,  in  addition  to  quarters  for  governor 
and  matron,  has  accommodation  for  forty-two  inmates,  and 
the  rooms  are  of  various  sizes,  containing  one,  two,  three 
and  five  beds  respectively,  besides  diuing-hall,  dayrooms, 
bathrooms,  storerooms,  kitchen,  laundry,  and  all  modern 
requirements. 

15.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  building,  exclusive  of 
furnishing  and  unforeseen  extras,  was  about  £3,000.  The 
statutory  borrowing  powers  could  not  of  course  be  applied, 
as  it  is  not  a  poorhouse,  but  a  bank  loan  was  arranged 
locally  without  other  securitj^  than  a  minute  of  the  Council 
authorising  the  loan  and  a  bond  over  the  subjects,  without 
pledging  the  rates,  and  without  personal  liability  of  the 
members.  Such  an  arrangement  might  not  have  been 
possible  had  the  scheme  not  had  the  hearty  approval  of  the 
community  and  the  unanimous  support  of  the  Council. 
No  apj)eal  was  made  to  the  public,  and  details,  financial  and 
otherwise,  were  considered  in  committee,  but  at  various 
stages  progress  was  reported  in  general  terms,  and  always 
met  with  approval  from  the  press  and  the  community. 
The  upkeep  of  the  house  and  repayment  of  the  loan  are 
included  in  the  annual  assessment,  as  in  the  case  of  the  old 
lodging  that  was  replaced. 

16.  It  may  be  interesting  to  mention  that,  on  the 
morning  after  the  Parish  Council  had  fixed  the  various 
contracts  for  the  erection  of  the  parish  home,  the  newspapers 
showed  that,  while  the  Council  had  been  thus  engaged 


ou  the  previous  night,  Parliament  had  been  discussing  Parliamen 
a  private   Bill  in  favour  of  more  humane  and  kindly  action  as  t 
treatment  of  deserving  poor.    So  favourably  was  the  idea  deserving 
received  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  that  the  Government  poor, 
took  the  matter  up,  and  a  Parliamentary  Committee  was 
appointed  which  in  course  of  time  recommended  a  scheme 
almost  identical  with  ours,  the  only  difference  being  that  a 
wing  or  a  section  of  each  poorhouse  was  to  be  set  apart  so 
as  to  save  the  inmates  of  that  section  from  "  the  stigma  of 
the  poorhouse,"  which  of  course  it  would  never  do,  seeing 
that  they  woidd  still  be  inmates  of  a  poorhouse.    But  it  was 
gratifying  to  us  to  find  that  while  Parliament  was  wrestling 
with  the  question,  the  Parish  Council  of  Peterhead  had 
already  quietly  solved  the  problem. 

17.  Ad  mission  to  reside  in  the  home  is  controlled  by  Admission  t( 
the  Parish  Council,  each  case  being  specially  considered  and  rules  of 
and  decided  upon  by  the  whole  Council.    Only  decent.  Parish  Home 
deserving  poor,  well  known  by  the  Council  to  be  of  that 
character,  are  eligible  for  admission,  worthless  applicants 

for  relief  being  sent  as  formerly  to  the  district  poorhouse  at 
Maud.  The  first  three  of  the  rules  and  regulations  for 
management  will  indicate  the  character  of  the  institution  : — 

"I.  The  Parish  Home  being  intended  exclusively 
'  for  deserving  poor,  especially  the  aged,  infirm,  and' 
'  friendless,  those  entrusted  with  the  management 
'  are  to  keep  in  view  that  the  institution  is  a  home 
'  and  not  a  poorhouse. 

'  II.  While  obvious  distinctions  are  to  be  avoided, 
'  the  inmates  shall  be  classified  as  far  as  possible 
'  in  keeping  with  their  character,  disposition,  habits, 
'  and  previous  circumstances. 

'III.  In  addition  to  inmates  maintained  by  the 
'  parish,  helpless  applicants  who  are  not  in  poverty, 
'  but  having  no  friends  to  look  after  them,  are 
'  willing  to  assign  their  means  to  the  Parish  Council, 
'  to  be  expended  in  their  maintenance,  and  destitute 
'  persons  of  good  character  whose  friends  agree  to 
'  pay  for  them,  may  be  admitted  as  boarders  on 
'  terms  to  be  arranged  with  the  Parish  Council." 

18.  One  feature  in  the  management  may  be  considered 
worthy  of  imitation.  From  the  first  all  the  Protestant 
ministers  in  town  have  cordially  joined  in  conducting  in 
rotation  the  Sunday  afternoon  services  in  the  home,  the 
turns  being  regulated  by  a  printed  calendar  issued  to  them 
annually  by  the  Council,  and  suspended  one  in  each  manse 
and  one  in  each  vestry  to  ensure  its  being  kept  in  mind. 
Each  minister  attends  on  his  appointed  dates,  accompanied 
by  an  organist  and  a  small  choir,  as  well  as  by  other  friends 
from  his  congregation.  All  the  inmates  who  are  able  to 
leave  their  rooms  assemble  in  the  dining  hall,  and  as  the 
ministers  and  the  other  friends  are  engaged  in  a  labour  of 
love,  the  services  are  characterised  by  freshness  and  variety, 
and  are  very  much  enjoyed  by  the  inmates.  There  are 
frequent  indications  that  the  community  are  justly  proud 
of  the  institution,  and  they  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  even  including  the  expense  of  the  erection,  which  is 
being  paid  off  from  year  to  year,  the  rates  are  much  lower 
than  in  the  days  of  classification. 

19.  The  care  and  supervision  of  orphans,  deserted  and  Care  of 
separated  children,  have  long  engaged  the  attention  of  the  orphans  and 
Council,  and  they  have  tried  to  perfect,  as  far  as  possible,  deserted 
the  system  that  has  done  so  much  to  rescue  destitute  children, 
children  from  pauperism,  and  train  them  to  lead 
industrious,  independent,  and  respectable  lives.  That  the 
Local  Government  Board  of  Scotland  is  warmly  in  sympathy 
with  such  effort  is  clearly  shown  by  the  admirable  paper 
of  the  Vice-President,  Mr  J.  Patten  Macdougall,  at  the 
International  Home  Relief  Congress  in  1904 — a  paper 
which  should  be  widely  known  and  studied.  The  marked 
success  attending  the  Council's  efforts  has  deepened  the 
conviction  that  no  form  of  supervision  is  to  be  compared 
with  that  of  close  personal  oversight  by  members  whose 
hearts  are  in  the  work.  The  desire  to  shield  the  children 
from  the  stigma  of  pauijerism  is  defeated  when  it  is  seen 
that  the  local  inspector  has  to  keep  an  eye  on  them,  visiting 
now  and  then,  paying  aliment,  ordering  and  paying  for 
clothing,  etc.,  to  them.  In  the  work  of  guarding  and 
uplifting  these  children  the  official  element  cannot  be  too 
carefully  excluded.  With  properly  selected  guardians  they 
are  as  safe  as  with  the  best  of  parents. 

20.  When  children  are  boarded  out  from  the  parish  of  Boarded  out 
Peterhead,  particulars  are  sent  to  the  local  inspectors  on  a  children, 
printed  schedule  bearing  this  notice  :— "  In  order  that  you 
'  may  be  in  a  position  to  inform  me  of  any  circumstance 
'  affecting  the  welfare  of  our  boarded-out  children  that  may 
'come  to  your  knowledge,  I  beg  to  intimate  that  the 
'  following  children  chargeable  to  Peterhead  are  at  this  date 
'  boarded-out  in  your  parish.    As  under  the  boarding-out 
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'  regulations  of  this  Council  payment  and  supervision  are 
'  managed  direct,  you  are  not  exf)ected  to  visit  the  homes  or 
'  enrol  the  names,  but  merely  to  render  the  aforesaid  favour 
'  when  it  seems  necessary  to  do  so,  and  I  shall  gladly  do  the 
'  like  service  for  you."^ 

21.  The  experience  of  the  Council  has  shown  that  direct 
imofiicial  supervision  by  themselves  is  best  supplemented 
by  ministers,  teachers,  and  other  friends  of  standing  in 
the  various  localities  who  are  necessarily  coming  into 
frequent  contact  with  the  children  and  their  guardians. 
To  have  the  children  within  easy  distance  of  the  Council 
and  yet  well  out  of  the  reach  of  undesirable  relatives,  the 
homes  are  invariably  chosen  within  the  limits  of  the 
county,  but  as  far  as  possible  from  railways.  {See  App. 
No.  GLXXVin.(A).) 

22.  At  irregular  intervals,  usually  once  a  j'ear  and  with- 
out notice,  some  of  the  members  visit  in  turn  the  districts 
in  which  the  homes  are  situated.  Apart  from  these 
annual  visits  by  two  or  three  members,  I  have  occasionally 
to  pay  a  visit  to  one  group  of  homes  or  another  on  behalf 
of  the  boarding-out  committee.  I  am  always  warmly 
received,  often  indeed  written  for,  to  come  and  advise  jjerson- 
ally  on  matters  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  children. 
The  guardians  and  the  elder  children  correspond  with  me 
on  the  most  friendly  and  affectionate  footing,  and  during 
the  first  years  of  enijjloyment,  when  the  children  are 
learning  to  do  for  themselves  and  acquiring  the  iquality  of 
self-reliance,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  they 
should  be  wisely  guided.  It  is  pleasant  to  note  how  well 
they  generally  realise  this  themselves.  As  a  rule  all  the 
children  grow  up  to  look  upon  their  guardians  as  their 
parents,  and  even  call  them  by  that  name  ;  and  considering 
the  class  of  guardians  whom  the  Parish  Council  of  Peterhead 
have  the  good  fortune  to  em25loy,  they  may  well  do  so. 
A  course  of  judicious  selection  begun  many  years  ago  has 
enlisted  the  interest  of  a  number  of  respectable  small 
farmers  who  are  pleased  to  have  one  or  two  friendless 
children  to  bring  up,  and  who  really  treat  them  as  their 
own.  Before  sanctioning  the  engagement  of  any  of  our 
boarded-out  cliildien  old  enough  to  begin  work,  we  require, 
among  other  particular.^,  to  know  and  approve  of  the  amount 
of  wages  to  be  paid,  so  that  no  advantage  may  be  taken  of 
their  dependent  position.  We  have  had  only  one  instance 
of  adoption  of  a  boarded-out  child  by  its  guardian.  It  was 
quite  satisfactory,  but  information  regarding  a  case  of  adop- 
tion in  another  parish  is  such  that  I  should  in  future  regard 
with  grave  concern  any  proposal  of  the  kind,  and  should 
agree  only  after  close  investigation,  the  most  satisfactory 
evidence,  and  with  proper  legal  safeguards  in  the  interests 
of  the  child — the  Council  of  course  still  retaining  iis 
control  during  all  the  statutory  period.  It  might  happen 
that  a  Council  desired  to  rid  itself  of  the  maintenance  of, 
say,  a  young  girl  of  tender  years,  and  that  a  frugal 
guardian  wished  to  rear  from  childhood  a  servant  who 
would  work  without  pay  on  the  understanding  that  she 
was  adopted,  while  the  so-called  adoption  could  at  any 
moment  be  repudiated.  If,  in  addition  to  these  considera- 
tions, a  girl  is  placed  in  an  unwholesome  moral  atmosphere, 
an  awful  resj)onsibility  is  incurred. 

23.  In  no  part  of  the  work  has  the  Council  greater  satis- 
faction than  in  the  protection  and  salvation  of  separated 
children  whose  parents,  utterly  lost  to  all  sense  of  duty  or 
natural  obligation,  were  training  up  their  offspring  to 
become  as  vicious  and  destitute  as  themselves,  and  in  turn 
become  heads  of  similarly  debased  and  destitute  families, 
and  swell  the  poor-roll  in  their  own  generation.  The 
rescue  and  good  upbringing  of  this  class  abundantly  justi- 
fies the  experiment,  and  is  the  best  economy  in  the  end. 
Whatever  means  may  be  devised  to  punish  such  parents  or 
compel  them  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  their 
children,  it  should  be  recognised  that  they  have  forfeited 
all  right  ever  to  recover  possession  of  them. 

66'^  of  24.  It  would  be  a  great  assistance  to  Parish  Councils, 

reater  powers  and  a  boon  to  the  young  jjeople  themselves,  if  a  similar 
r  Parish  provision  to  that  in  the  English  Poor  Law  Act  of  1899 
ounci  s  extended  to  Scotland,  giving  the  Parish  Councils,  who 

liMreii"^  stand  Z7i  loco  parentis,  all  the  powers  of  parents  until  the 
children  reach  eighteen  years  of  age,  thus  covering  the 
most  critical  period  of  their  upbringing. 

25.  It  would  also  be  an  immense  assistance  if  provision 
were  made  for  aiding  the  emigration  of  suitable  examples 
of  boarded-out  children.  In  1896,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  we  paid  the  passage  and  outfit  of 
a  deserted  girl  of  eight  years  old  to  accompany  a  very 
respectable  couple  to  New  Zealand,  and  treated  the  outlay 
as  aliment  in  advance,  by  which  means  the  aliment  of 
several  later  years  was  saved.  I  would  not  be  in  favour 
of  sending  children  away  as  a  rule  until  over  school  age. 


but  after  they  have  had  some  training,  say  at  farm  work  or  Mr  William 
domestic  service,  and  liad  given  promi.se  of  doing  well.    I  Murray. 
should  like  to  see  Parish  Councils,  with  the  approval  of  the  jg  June  1908 

Local  Government  Board,  empowered  to  defray,  in  whole  

or  in  part,  the  passage  and  outfit  of  selected  cases,  at  any  Need  of 
age  up  to  eighteen.    With  a  good  elementary  education,  i.q-eater  powers 
the  industrious  habits  acquired  in  rural  homes,  and  a  short  for  Parish 
experience  of  service  after  ceasing  to  be  chargeable,  those  Councils 
inclined  for  emigration,  say  to  Canada,  and  considered  concerning 
suitable  for  nomination,  would  have  an  excellent  equip-  children, 
ment ;  and  as  the  proportion  eligible  would  probably  be 
small,  the  cost  would  not  be  serious,  and  might  well  be  met 
by  a  grant  in  aid. 

26.  Some  of  our  proteges  have  already  gone  abroad.  After  careers 
much  to  their  advantage,  but  with  the  utmost  frugality  it  of  Poor  Law 
takes  a  long  time  to  save  from  the  small  earnings  in  this  children, 
country  sufficient  to  carry  them  across.    Some  are  saving 

up  at  present  with  Canada  in  view,  and  find  it  slow  work, 
yet  would  be  welcome  in  the  colony,  and  would  enter  on  a 
career  full  of  promise  for  themseh'es  and  their  descendants. 
Wise  and  efhcient  oversight  would  be  assured  for  such  in 
Canada,  where  probably  most  Parish  Councils  on  this  side 
could  rely  upon  influential  friends  there,  who  would  gladly 
find  openings  for  those  sent  out,  and  keep  a  friendly 
eye  upon  tliem.  Peterhead  can  reckon  many  holding 
influential  positions  in  Canada,  including  a  well-known 
senator  and  his  wife  (both  natives  of  Peterhead)  whose  good 
offices  there  is  no  doubt  would  be  at  the  service  of  the  Council 
on  behalf  of  such  emigrants.  It  is  not  as  if  those  to  be 
sent  were  city  slum  children.  Many  of  them  are  chargeable 
merely  as  orjihans  who  have  been  left  friendless,  and  even 
the  separated  class  includes  excellent  examples  of  what 
timely  rescue  and  kindly  training  can  do.  A  considerable 
number  have  gradually  passed  out  of  sight,  but  having 
made  a  promising  start  in  life,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  they  are  all  doing  well,  and  are  reaping  the 
benefit  of  their  careful  upbringing.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that,  so  far  as  known,  not  one  of  them  has  been 
dejDendent  again.  Most  of  the  girls  have  entered  domestic 
service,  where  they  have  given  the  utmost  satisfaction, 
several  of  them  being  models  of  efficiency  in  that  sphere 
of  life.  Many  of  the  boys  became  farm  servants,  and 
several  became  tradesmen.  Six  of  them  emigrated — one 
to  South  Africa,  two  to  California,  and  three  to  Canada, 
where  others  have  a  mind  to  follow,  and  all  are  doing  well. 
Three  of  a  restless  sort  became  soldiers. 

27.  Although  it  is  our  practice  to  keep  a  friendly  eye 
upon  our  young  people  for  some  years  after  they  are  doing 
for  themselves,  great  care  is  taken  to  do  so  in  such  a  way 
as  not  to  identify  them  with  the  Parish  Council.  Interest- 
ing examjDles  might  be  quoted  but  for  the  difficulty  of 
avoiding  identification,  however  discreetly  they  may  be 
alluded  to.  Even  with  that  risk,  I  may  venture  to  mention 
the  most  conspicuous  instance.  It  is  that  of  a  boy  who, 
wdien  first  visited  in  a  country  district,  was  living  in  the 
very  humble  abode  of  an  aged  relative,  who  died  not  long 
afterwards.  He  was  a  bright-looking  boy,  but  much 
enfeebled  by  long  spells  of  illness  from  asthma.  Although 
the  school  was  not  far  off,  his  state  of  health  prevented 
anything  like  regular  attendance,  yet  a  compact  with 
class-fellows,  who  kept  him  informed  of  each  day's  lessons  in 
his  j)eriods  of  absence,  enabled  him  to  keep  pace  so  well 
that  by  the  time  tliat  he  was  over  school  age  lie  had  made 
excellent  jjrogress.  Expressing  a  wish  for  a  particular 
calling,  his  wish  was  given  effect  to.  About  this  point  in 
his  career  a  determined  attempt  was  made  to  capture  the 
lad,  as  is  sometimes  done  when  there  seems  a  prospect  of 
profit  for  relatives  who  have  ke23t  aloof  during  the  period 
of  guardianship.  The  attempt  was  successfully  repelled  by 
the  Parish  Council.  Attaining  robust  health  and  good 
physique  as  he  grew  up,  the  young  man  devoted  himself 
to  the  mastering  of  his  occupation,  ardently  pursued  the 
line  of  study  it  required,  and  was  very  successful  in  his 
various  examinations.  Obtaining  a  good  situation  in 
London,  he  went  in  for  a  course  of  study  at  a  well-known 
technical  college  there,  and  at  the  close  of  the  course  carried 
oft'  the  chief  medal.  Always  leading  an  exemplary  life, 
and  carefully  saving  up  for  the  ultimate  aim  of  his  studies, 
after  a  considerable  period  of  service  as  a  dispenser  in  Guy's 
Hospital,  London,  he  is  now  a  medical  student  at  a  cele- 
brated university,  and  has  in  the  session  just  closed  passed 
"  with  distinction  "  in  several  subjects.  Considering  that 
what  he  has  accomplished,  in  spite  of  long  hours  and  very 
little  .spare  time,  since  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age, 
has  demanded  enormous  perseverance,  great  mental  and 
physical  endurance,  and  much  expense,  and  that  that 
expense,  as  well  as  the  heavy  cost  of  the  university  training 
now  in  progress,  has  thus  far  been  met  solely  by  his  own 
earnings,  we  have  a  strikhig  example  of  the  type  of 
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credit  on  themselves  and  on  their  country. 

28.  In  closing,  I  may  be  allowed  to  add  the  following 


-(a)  That'  in  addition  to   the  liability  of 
Various  descendants  and  ascendants,  some  degree  of  responsibility 

suggestions  as  might  be  laid  upon  certain  collateral  relatives.  (6)  That 
to  amend-  desertion  and  neglect  of  wife  or  child  should  be  punished 
meats  in  Poor  by  a  long  term  of  imprisonment  with  hard  labour. 
Law.  (c)  That  Parish  Councils  should  have  power,  with  sanction 

of  the  Local  Government  Board,  to  conipulsorily  remove 
and  detain  in  poorhouse,  hospital,  or  elsewhere,  destitute 
persons  whose  cases  require  indoor  treatment,  and  whose 
reluctance  it  is  considered  a   kindness   to  disregard. 

(d)  That  in  view  of  the  heavy  expense  caused  by  the 
large  and  increasing  number  of  lunatics,  drastic  provision 
should  be  made  for  recovering  a  just  proportion  of  the 
cost  from  relatives,  and  some  means  should  be  devised  for 
obviating  the  waste  of  funds  occasioned  when  a  lunatic's 
estate  of  small  value  is  administered  by  curator  bonis. 

(e)  That  "observation  wards"  should  be  established  in 
wliich  to  deal  with  cases  of  suspected  lunacy  not  sufficiently 
declared  to  warrant  immediate  committal  to  an  asylum. 
An  opportunity  would  thus  be  afforded  of  deliberately 
studying  such  cases  before  finally  certifying  them  insane, 
while  such  as  speedily  recovered  could  then  be  liberated. 
(/)  That  without  exception,  all  cases  of  disputed  settlement 
should  be  referred  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  whose 
decision  should  be  final  and  binding.  I  hold  this  opinion 
although  the  only  c ise  referred  from  Peterhead  under  the 
Act  of  1898  was  decided  against  us.  But  in  constituting 
the  Board  sole  arbiter,  iiisj^ectors'  associations  should  be 
piecluded  from  loosing  as  judges  and  publishing  "  findings." 
I  entirely  agree  with  Mr  Motion,  in-spector  and  clerk  of 
Glasgow  Parish  Council,  when  he  says,  in  a  recent 
memorandum: — "I  think  inspectors  of  poor  over  the 
'  whole  country  spend  too  much  time  over  legal  conun- 
'  drums  and  hair-splitliiig  points  of  law.  I  agree  with 
'  the  opinion  expressed  by  a  Scotch  barrister  (who  had 
'  considerable  experience  in  Poor  Law  cases)  that  the  Local 
'  Government  Board  should  have  on  its  staff  an  advocate 
*  of  seven  years'  standing  at  the  Bar,  who  could  act  as  a 
'  standing  arbiter  for  the  whole  country."  (g)  That  the 
A;^ricultural  Eating  Act  should  not  again  be  renewed  ;  and 
(A)  That  sec.  37  of  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1845  should  be 
repealed,  all  deductions  and  exemjjtions  abolished,  and 
assessment  levied  on  the  gross  rental,  (i)  That  the 
average  amount  of  exemptions  on  the  ground  of  poverty 
should  be  taken  oft'  before,  and  not  after,  levying  the 
assessment  in  equal  halves  on  owners  and  occupiers. 

Procedure  of  64691.  {Gliairman.)  Would  you  just  describe  what  the 
applicants  for  procedure  adopted  at  your  poorhouse  is  where  a  person 
^     ^  applies  for  poor  relief  1    I  assume  they  make  an  applica- 

tion at  some  oflice  ?  —  At  the  Parish  Council  office. 

64692.  That  case,  I  suppose,  is  investigated  by  a  medical 
officer  and  by  the  inspector  1 — That  is  so. 

64693.  The  inspector  deals  with  it  ad  interim.  How 
often  does  the  Parish  Council  meet  ?  — Once  a  month. 

64694.  Are  the.se  cases  considered  by  the  Parish  Council 
as  a  whole  or  by  a  committee  ? — By  a  committee  open  to 
all  the  members. 

64695.  Is  there  any  appeal  from  the  committee  to  the 
council  ?— None  whatever  to  the  council. 

64696.  So  that  practically  the  inspector  deals  with  all 
■cases  during  the  month,  and  they  come  on  to  a  committee 
ot  the  Parish  Council  which  is  the  council  ? — That  is  so. 
Sometimes  at  the  council  meetings  they  are  revised  in  the 
light  of  later  information. 

64697.  Do  you  generally  agree  with  your  inspector's 
decisions  ? — I  should  say  almost  without  exception. 

Parish  Houie  64698.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  evidence  about  the  adminis- 
for  deserviug  tration  and  the  practice  and  procedure  of  the  Poor  Law  in 
pcor.  Scotland,  but  there  is  a  particular  feature  in  this  paper. 

You  describe  an  institution  which  you  were  mainly  in- 
strumental in  creating,  known  as  the  Parish  Home.  I 
understand  that  you  were  influenced  in  setting  up  this 
institution  by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  practice  in  Scotland 
only  to  send  what  I  may  call  the  less  respectable  of  the 
people  who  apply  for  poor  relief  to  the  poorhouse  ? — Yes. 

64699.  And  there  are  occasionally  persons  hardly  able 
to  look  after  themselves  to  whom  that  would  be  hardly 
applicable,  and  you  have  a  great  reluctance  to  send  them  to 
the  Parish  Home  1 — That  is  so  ;  that  was  the  main  reason 
undoubi,edly. 

64700.  You  give  here  a  description  of  this  Parish  Home. 
Was  it  entirely  built  out  of  parish  funds  1 — That  is  so. 
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61701.  So  really,  though  you  gave  it  another  name 
purposely,  it  is  a  sort  of  improved  poorhouse  ? — Well,  we 
do  not  think  so. 

64702.  I  mean  it  is  supported  entirely  by  pari.sh  funds  ? 
— In  that  respect  it  is.  It  is  managed  enlireiy  by  the 
council. 

64703.  Have  you  any  poorhouse  or  any  institution  to 
which  you  can  send  paupers  other  tlian  the  Parish  Home? 
— All  the  test  cases  are  sent  to  the  district  poorhouse. 

64704.  {Mr  Booth.)  Where  is  the  district  poorhouse  ? — 
At  Maud  Junction,  thirteen  miles  distant. 

64705.  {Mr  Fatten-MacDougaU.)  That  is  the  Buchan 
Combination  Poorhouse  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

64706.  {Chairman.)  Was  this  idea  itltimately  ajjproved 
by  the  whole  of  the  council  ? — It  wuuld  hardly  be  correct 
to  say  "  ultimately,"  because  it  was  apj^roved  right  oft' 
without  any  exception,  and  has  been  very  heartily  approved 
of  from  the  outset  to  the  present  time. 

64707.  Does  the  building  accommodate  forty-two  in- 
mates ? — Yes. 

64708.  And  it  only  cost  £3,000  ?— Yes,  that  was  the  cost 
of  the  building  alone.  That  did  not  include  furnishing  and 
certain  extras. 

64709.  Does  it  require  special  qualifications  in  the 
pauper  to  be  admitted  to  this  Parish  Home  ? — It  is  wholly 
a  question  of  character. 

64710.  And  may  the  persons  who  go  there  take  their 
furniture  ? — Not  unless  it  is  considered  in  good  condition. 
If  it  be  in  such  a  condition  as  in  any  way  to  injure  the 
ii:  tings  of  the  building,  it  is  not  allowed  to  be  taken. 
Sometimes  there  is  an  article  in  good  condition  which  they 
wish  to  be  taken  with  them,  and  that  is  allowed  at  once. 

64711.  Has  everybody  a  separate  room  there? — Not 
everybody.  It  is  mentioned  in  my  statement  that  the 
rooms  are  of  various  sizes,  some  containing  one,  some  two, 
some  three,  and  some  five  beds. 

64712.  Is  it  lather  a  privilege  to  be  a  one-roomed  person 
there  ? — They  do  not  tliink  so.  We  assume  that  the 
person  admitted  is  likely  to  think  that,  but  they  very  soon 
tire  of  it.  Generally  within  a  week  or  so  they  wish  to 
have  company  ;  indeed,  that  is  almost  invariably  the  case. 
There  are  ju.st  two  single  rooms  on  the  male  side  and  two 
on  the  female  side. 

64713.  How  do  you  explain  paragraph  3,  clause  17 — 
"  In  addition  to  inmates  maintained  by  the  parish,  help- 
'  less  ajiplicants  who  are  not  in  poverty,  but  having  no 
'  friends  to  look  after  them,  are  willing  to  assign  their 
'  means  to  the  Parish  Council,  to  be  expended  in  their 
'  maintenance."  Have  you  any  of  that  class  1 — Yes,  we 
have  some. 

64714.  How  do  you  put  those  on  the  poor  roll  if  they 
are  not  in  poverty  ? — Tliey  are  not  in  any  way  indebted 
to  the  poor  rate.    They  pay  the  full  cost  of  their  keep.  ■ 

64715.  Do  they  cost  nothing  ? — Not  a  penny  of  expense. 

64716.  Have  you  many  of  those? — There  will  be  three 
at  least  at  present  paying  in  full. 

64717.  Did  yott  do  this  of  your  own  authority,  or  did 
you  get  the  assent  of  the  Local  Government  Board  ? — 
The  arrangement  was  founded  upon  a  decision  of  the 
Board  come  to  a  good  many  years  ago  ;  an  opinion  was 
issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

64718.  And  have  the  Local  Government  Board  expressed 
no  dissent? — None  whatever. 

64719.  Does  the  adini.ssion  of  these  persons  who  are  not 
paupers,  but  who  have  assigned  their  means  to  the  council, 
tend  rather  to  elevate  the  whole  tone  and  chaiacter  of 
the  home  ? — I  tliink  there  is  no  doubt  of  that  whatever. 
There  is  a  marked  distinction  between  it  and  the  poor- 
house. 

64720.  And  has  the  knowledge  that  people  who  are 
not  paupers  go  there  rather  contributed  to  that  sense  of 
difference  1 — That  is  undoubtedly  so. 

64721.  Is  the  Parish  Home  full  ?— No,  there  will  not  be 
over  thirty  inmates  just  now. 

64722.  Has  it  been  a  costly  experiment?—!  do  not 
think  so. 

64723.  What  is  the  cost  per  week  of  mainienance  1 — I 
cannot  tell.  I  have  not  gone  into  that.  Perhaps  I  should 
have  done  so. 

64724.  Is  it  much  more  than  the  poorhouse? — I  could 
not  at  all  compare  them.  I  ntight  have  got  information 
if  I  had  thought  that  that  was  to  be  a  question. 
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64725.  Has  it  assisted  you  very  luucli  in  your  classifi- 
cation ? — Very  much  so.  The  test  is  much  more  rigidly 
applied  now,  and  without  any  compunction,  because  we 
know  we  can  sift  out  the  meritorious  cases  and  accommo- 
date them  there,  while  the  others  go  to  the  test  house. 

64726.  Tlie  elimination  of  the  well-conducted  persons 
has  enabled  you  to  apply  much  more  rigidly  the  test  to 
those  persons  ? — Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that. 

64727.  I  suppose  there  is  much  less  reluct  mce  to  go 
into  this  house  than  into  the  ordinary  poorhouse  ? — There 
is  practically  no  hesitation  whatever  after  they  know  about 
its  character. 

64728.  Have  you  had  the  cases  of  elderly  persons,  old 
mothers  or  say  grandmothers,  put  into  this  home  with 
their  relatives  contributing  to  their  suj^port? — Yes,  I 
remember  one  just  now.  A  very  old  man,  very  helpless 
and  difficult  to  manage,  and  not  likely  to  live  very  long, 
was  admitted,  and  his  relatives  agreed  to  pay  for  his 
entire  maintenance  there.  I  should  mention  perliaps  that 
we  have  had  aged  couples  living  together  in  the  Home. 

64729.  It  is  a  very  intei'esting  experiment,  and  from 
an  administrative  point  of  view  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
great  success  according  to  your  evidence.  I  daresay  when 
you  return,  and  when  you  correct  your  evidence,  you 
could  put  in  a  statement  showing  what  the  actual  cost 
per  inmate  is  as  compared  with  the  sum  that  you  pay 
under  contract  to  the  combination  poorhouse  ? — I  will 
make  a  point  of  seeing  to  that.  {Table  subsequently  sent. 
See  App.  GLXXVIII.  (B).) 

64730.  Has  the  number  of  paupers  increased  of  recent 
years  in  Peterhead  ? — It  has  not  increased. 

64731.  Has  it  been  stationary? — It  has  been  slowly 
declining,  much  more  slowly  than  I  should  like,  but  in 
the  riglit  direction  steadily.  There  has  been  a  steady- 
going  decrease  within  the  last  twenty  years,  but  it  is  still 
too  high,  I  think. 

64732.  Are  you  vei  y  well  satisfied  with  the  results  of 
the  boarding  out  of  children  ? — Very  much  so. 

64733.  As  you  speak  with  some  scholastic  knowledge, 
may  I  ask  how  do  you  say  those  children  turn  out  as 
compared  with  ordinary  children  in  elementary  schools  I 
Do  they  do  nearly  as  well  ?— Quite  as  well,  I  have  no  doubt 
of  that. 

64734.  And  do  very  few  come  back  1 — Not  one  has  been 
dependent  again,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  we  know  most  of 
them. 

64735.  Would  you  like  the  Parish  Councils  to  have 
further  power  of  adoption  of  children,  and  would  you  like 
that  power  of  adoption  to  reach  in  certain  cases  to  the  age 
of  eighteen  years? — As  in  England,  yes.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  very  great  advantage.  That  would  not  imply  the  cost 
of  their  maintenance  extending  any  further  than  it  does  at 
present,  but  the  Parish  Council's  riglit  to  the  oversight  and 
control  of  children  and  to  the  defence  of  the  children  from 
those  who  would  exploit  them. 

64736.  Would  you  like  the  decision  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  to  be  final  in  settling  cases  of  disputed  settle- 
ment ?~Yes,  final  and  binding. 

64737.  Por  administrative  purposes,  I  suppose  you  find 
the  parish  of  Peterhead  large  enough  ? — Yes,  c[uite. 

64738.  And  that  would  be  as  regards  the  actual  super- 
^  vision  of  relief,  but  you  have  a  combination  with  other 

parishes  ? — We  have  ten  beds  rented  under  the  combination. 

64739.  I  suppose  all  your  children  are  practically  boarded 
out  ?— Practically  all  of  them. 

64740.  Have  you  any  children  belonging  to  ins-and-outs  ? 
— No,  not  any  at  present.  We  have  a  number  separated 
from  their  parents. 

64741.  What  would  you  do  with  children  of  the  ins- 
and-outs?  Where  would  you  put  them,  supposing  you  had 
them  ?  -I  am  afraid  I  could  not  say.  We  have  not  had  any 
experience  of  that  at  all  that  I  can  recollect. 

64742.  It  has  been  rather  impressed  upon  us,  and  I 
daresay  you  will  agree  that  it  is  inadvisable  that  young 
children  should  be  kept  in  the  poorhouse  ? — It  is  very 
undesirable. 

64743.  In  the  system  of  general  boarding  out,  is  there 
some  difficulty  in  knowing  how  to  dispose  of  the  children 
whose  mothers  are  in  the  poorhouse  1  Have  you  had  very 
little  diflficulty  of  that  kind? — You  refer  to  persons  who, 
as  soon  as  they  are  relieved  from  prison  or  discharged  frotn 
the  poorhouse,  would  claim  the  children  again. 

64744.,  Yes  ? — In  some  of  the  larger  towns  it  must  be 
very  difficult,  but  we  have  not  any  experience  of  that. 


64745.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  add  in  jjf^  William 
addition  to  your  paper  ? — Not  except  that  there  were  a  few  /Murray. 

additions  to  one  or  two  of  the  j^arts  sent  to  Mr  Jeffrey.  I   

woxild  be  glad  if  they  could  be  added,  because  the  notes  are  19  June  1907. 
inconqjlete  without  it.    I  had  to  write  my  notes  very  treatment  of 
hurriedly,  being  so  busy,  and  they  were  not  so  well  con-  lunatics 
sidered  as  I  would  have  liked  at  the  time.   There  is  nothing 

that  will  be  in  dispute  in  these  additions.  There  is  just 
one  thing  that  I  overlooked.  I  made  a  recommendation 
with  regard  to  reform  in  the  matter  of  dealing  with  lunatics 
with  small  means,  and  if  you  would  kindly  allow  me  I 
would  put  in  a  memorandum  I  have  obtained  from  a 
gentlemen  very  well  versed  in  matters  of  the  kind. 

64746.  What  is  the  principal  difficulty  that  it  would 
meet  ? — The  appointment  of  a  curator  bonis.  There  is  the 
cost  of  appointing  a  curator  bonis  and  administering  the 
estate,  and  the  cost  of  discharging  him,  with  the  result  that 
a  man  perhaps  comes  early  out  and  finds  that  the  money  is 
all  gone,  whereas  there  might  have  been  perhaps  half  of 
it  still  to  the  fore. 

64747.  Is  this  the  case  of  a  man  who  unfortunately 
becomes  a  lunatic,  and  is  not  a  pauper,  who  is  sent  to  a 
lunatic  asylum,  and  his  estate  is  taken  charge  of  during 
his  confinement  in  the  asylum  ? — Yes.  The  suggestion 
is  that  banks  might  be  empowered  to  pay  over  sums  as 
required  by  the  accredited  authorities. 

64748.  It  is  not  a  matter  that  has  been  brought  to 
notice,  but  I  am  sure  we  can  allow  that  to  go  in. 

{The  witness  handed  in  the  folloioing  memorandum.) 

Mejiorandum  on  Case  op  Lunatics  possessed  of 
Small  Means. 

It  frequently  happens  that  persons  of  the  humbler  ranks.  Lunatics 
admitted  to  asylums,  are  possessed  of  small  sums  of  money  possessed  of 
deposited  in  a  joint-stock  or  savings  bank.  small  means. 

Their  certification  as  huiatics  incajjacitates  them  from 
intromitting  with  such  means,  and,  legally,  no  one  else  is 
entitled  to  do  so  except  a  duly  appointed  judicial  factor. 
Before  the  funds  can  be  made  available  for  the  ownei's 
maintenance  such  an  appointment  has  to  be  made.  In 
many  ca-es  the  expense  of  a^jpointing  and  remunerating  the 
curator,  and  of  discharging  him  on  the  exhaustion  of  the 
fund,  is  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  estate  involved. 
This  is  specially  so  where  relatives  are  numerous  and  the 
discovery  of  their  whereabouts  requires  extensive  inquiry. 

The  interests  of  the  lunatic  are  adversely  affected  in  that 
the  want  of  acc?s.s  to  his  means,  pending  the  aiipointment 
of  a  curator,  may  result  in  his  being  at  once  made  charge- 
able to  the  parish.  Though  this  might  only  be  temporary, 
the  stigma  of  pauperism  has  been  incurred.  The  hardship 
of  this,  and  also  of  the  ajjplication  of  the  means  to  expenses, 
is  probably  greatest  in  cases  where  the  asylum  treatment  is 
only  required  for  a  short  time.  On  the  patient's  recovery 
he  finds  that,  in  order  to  provide  for  his  maintenance  out 
of  his  own  money,  he  has  been  reduced  to  pauperism,  and 
has  had  a  portion  of  his  savings  spent  in  expenses.  In 
other  woi\^s,  he  finds  that  his  treatment  has  cost  him  twice 
or  three  times  what  it  would  have  cost  but  for  the  cumber- 
some and  costly  method  of  setting  five  his  own  money. 

And  even  in  cases  where  recovery  may  be  hopeless,  and 
it,  therefore,  is  only  a  question  of  the  date  when  the  lunatic 
will  become  chargeable  to  the  parish,  the  application  of  the 
lunatic's  funds  to  the  expense  of  appointing,  paying,  and 
discharging  a  curator,  accelerates  his  pauperism,  and  throws 
a  charge  upon  the  parish  before  thei  e  is  any  need  for  it. 

It  is  suggested  that  banks  should  be  invested  with 
statutory  powers  to  pay  money  belonging  to  such  lunatics 
to  the  authority  maintaining  them,  as  required  for  that 
purpose.  The  receipts  of  such  authority  should  specify 
that  the  money  has  been,  or  is  to  be,  applied  to  the 
depositor's  maintenance  as  a  patient  in  the  asylum,  and 
should  also  form  a  sufficient  discharge  to  the  bank  and 
indemnity  against  claims  at  the  instance  of  the  depositor, 
or  his  legal  representatives  or  others.  Similarly,  the 
asylum  authority  should  be  indemnified  against  such 
claims,  the  only  obligation  upon  it  to  be  to  satisfy,  say, 
the  sheriff — at  the  expense  of  anyone  requiring  such  satis- 
faction— that  tlie  money  was  applied  solely  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  given.  Of  course,  this  suggestion  would, 
in  some  quarters,  be  regarded  as  an  outrage  on  legal  tradi- 
tion. The  principle  is,  however,  already  to  some  extent 
exemplified  in  the  cheap  means  provided  for  the  realisation 
of  small  estates  of  deceased  persons.  It  could  be  quite 
simply  carried  out,  and  the  advantage  in  many  cases — both 
to  individuals  and  parishes — would  not  be  insignificant. 

One  possible  objection  may  be  mentioned  :  What  of  those 
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possessed  of  small  means  invested  otherwise  than  in  banks  ? 
In  such  cases  it  would  probably  still  be  necessary  to  have  a 
curator.  The  machinery  for  administering  such  invest- 
ments might  not  permit  of  deviation  from  the  recognised 
methods.  But  the  number  of  such  cases  is  very  small  as 
compared  with  those  where  the  small  savings  are  wholly 
represented  by  a  bank  deposit  receipt. 

In  regard  to  them,  no  inconvenience  woidd  be  caused,  as 
the  system  above  suggested  would,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, be  ordinary  banking  transactions. 

Effect  ofsteam  64749.  {Mr  Booth.)  Was  the  loss  of  the  whaling  a  serious 
boats  on  loss  ? — Yes.  It  has  a  curious  history.  Many  fortunes 
whaling.  were  made  by  whaling,  and  a  good  many  were  lost  in  the 
end.  They  kept  hoping  against  hope,  equipping  fleet  after 
fleet,  and  sending  them  out,  and  owners  came  to  grief  one 
after  another,  until  finally  the  enterprise  was  abandoned 
altogether. 

64750.  Was  it  a  very  risky  and  speculative  business  ? — 
Yes. 

64751.  Did  the  introduction  of  steam  drive  away  the 
whales  ? — I  think  so.  I  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  tbe  career 
of  the  late  Captain  David  Gray,  who,  as  shown  by  the 
records  of  whaling  in  this  country,  was  by  far  the  most 
successful  of  those  engaged  in  that  adventure.  He  attri- 
buted it  solely  to  the  introduction  of  steam.  He  was  of 
the  opinion  that  the  whales  were  as  numerous  as  ever,  but 
that  they  kept  within  the  shelter  of  the  ice  Hoes.  He  found 
sometimes  that  the  first  pulsation  of  the  engine  would 
alarm  them  in  the  far  distance.  I  think  he  quite  estab- 
lishes that  fact. 

64752.  Has  the  trade  gone  for  ever  1 — That  was  his 
opinion,  and  he  was  a  very  experienced  whaler. 

Admiiiistra-       64753.  I  see  that  you  say  in  paragraph  4  that  it  is  an 
tion  of  relief,    obvious  advantage  that  applicants  should  not  come  before 
the  relief  committee  1 — Yes. 

64754.  Have  you  found  that  so  1 — Yes. 

64755.  At  any  rate  you  think  it  necessary  that  the 
members  of  the  committee  should  see  the  people,  or  that 
some  of  them  should  ? — Yes.  There  is  a  system  of  visita- 
tion. 

64756.  So  that  if  the  applicants  do  not  come  before  the 
committee,  it  is  necessary  that  the  committee  should  go  to 
see  the  applicants  1 — Yes,  some  of  them  do  very  conscien- 
tiously. 

64757.  Is  the  visitation  directly  organised  ? — Yes. 

64758.  I  do  not  mean  by  the  inspector  ?— No,  by  the 
council. 

64759.  Is  every  applicant  seen? — I  would  not  say  every 
apjilicant,  becaube  they  do  not  need  to  see  them  all.  They 
and  their  family  history  are  often  known  to  members  of  the 
Council,  but  in  the  case  of  a  doubtful  applicant,  concerning 
whom  they  have  no  information  but  what  the  inspector 
has  to  tell,  one  or  two  members  who  visit  that  particular 
district  wdl  arrange  to  go  and  see  for  themselves. 

64760.  Is  your  objection  to  the  applicants  coming  before 
the  Board  on  account  of  the  distance  they  have  to  go,  or 
because  you  think  it  is  undesirable  that  they  should  be 
seen? — It  is  not  a  matter  of  distance,  for  that  is  not  much, 
but  it  was  sometimes  very  unpleasant  to  have  them  in 
the  condition  in  which  they  came. 

64761.  Unpleasant  to  the  relief  committee? — Well, 
sometimes  they  would  come  not  in  a  condition  to  plead 
their  own  case.  Sometimes  they  have  been  very  abusive. 
Sometimes  they  would  be  so  got  up  as  to  mislead  members 
who  did  not  know  about  them,  and  on  many  grounds  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  I  have  stated. 

64762.  Would  not  the  seeing  of  the  applicants  be  rather 
illuminating  to  those  who  did  not  know  the  case? — It 
might  have  that  effect  in  a  large  city,  but  in  a  town  of  that 
size,  where  most  of  the  applicants  are  known  beforehand, 
as  a  rule,  they  do  not  need  much  information  about  them. 

64763.  Is  it  quite  clear  to  you  that  it  is  desirable  ? — 
That  has  long  been  my  feeling. 

Parish  Home  64764.  With  regard  to  paragraph  13,  about  the  building 
for  deserving  of  the  Parish  Home,  it  certainly  has  been  a  very  cheap 
poor.  structure.    Was  it  the  fact  tliat  it  was  built  on  ground 

which  had  been  purchased  fifty  years  before,  and  which 
contained  an  old  brick  building,  that  made  it  cheaper, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  drains  were  laid,  fences  made, 
etc.? — Not  in  that  respect,  but  there  was  no  ground  to 
purchase. 

64765.  Was  it  merely  a  question  of  the  ground  ?  -  Yes. 


64766.  What  was  the  old  brick  house  that  was  built  Pari.sh  Home 
used  for  ? — It  was  an  old  parochial  lodging-house.  for  desei  ving 

64767.  What  is  the  exact  use  of  the  parochial  lodging- 
house  ? — Just  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country  cases  would 
be  relieved  temporarily,  and  not  sent  to  the  district  poor- 
house.  It  was  used  before  there  was  any  district  poor- 
house. 

64768.  Was  its  use  replaced  by  some  other  building  ? — 
No. 

64769.  Did  you  not  need  it  ? — No.  This  was  to  be 
exclusively  for  the  deserving,  and  the  test  cases  were  sent 
off  straight  to  the  common  poorhouse. 

64770.  Are  cases  which  you  would  have  put  temporarily 
into  the  jjarochial  lodging-house  now  sent  straight  ? — Yes. 

64771.  Is  that  because  the  classification  has  become  more 
simple  owing  to  the  use  of  the  Parish  Home  ? — There  was 
scarcely  any  attempt  at  classification  before.  They  were  a 
very  mixed  lot. 

64772.  Was  the  parochial  lodging-house  merely  for 
temporary  accommodation  previous  to  sending  them  to  the 
combination  house  ? — No. 

64773.  If  it  was  wanted  before,  why  is  it  not  wanted 
now  ? — Because  the  new  house  meets  all  the  necessities  of 
the  deserving  cases,  and  the  undeserving  are  sent  away 
without  any  hesitation. 

64774.  So  that  you  arrive  at  a  separation  by  having  the 
two  methods  of  treatment  ? — Yes,  in  a  much  more  effective 
manner. 

64775.  Did  I  hear  you  say  that  you  had  only  ten  beds  in 
the  combination  poorhouse  ? — Yes. 

64776.  Are  these  filled  ?  —Yes,  but  they  are  not  always 
full. 

64777.  If  a  case  is  not  really  suitable  for  the  Parish 
Home,  you  would  not  send  it  there  ? — No,  such  cases  are 
never  sent. 

64778.  Even  if  the  accommodation  was  full  that  you  pay 
for  at  the  combination  ? — We  have  never  encountered  that 
difficulty.  Two  or  three  weeks  ago  word  came  from  the 
combination  house  that  they  had  eleven  in  at  that  time. 
They  had  sometimes  had  more  than  eleven,  but  they  were 
not  crowded.  They  had  agreed  to  intimate  to  us  that  they 
were  rather  crowded  just  now,  but  the  very  next  daj'  one 
inmate  was  discharged,  and  then  there  was  no  further 
word  about  it.  I  do  not  remember  that  the  difficulty  ever 
existed  before. 

64779.  In  any  case  you  would  not  allow  them  to  over- 
flow into  the  Parish  Home  ? — No,  on  no  account. 

64780.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Parish  Home  were  full, 
you  could  deal  in  some  other  way,  and  you  would  not  send 
a  patient  suitable  for  the  Parish  Home  into  the  other  house  ? 
— No,  not  on  any  account. 

64781.  Do  you  always  deal  with  the  merits  of  the  case? 
— Purely  so. 

64782.  You  say,  "  The  new  building,  in  addition  to 
'  qu^^ters  for  governor  and  matron,  has  accommodation  for 
'  forty-two  inmates."  Are  there  any  servants  or  anyone  to 
serve  those  people  besides  the  governor  and  the  matron  ? — 
Yes,  there  are  one  or  two  inmates  able  to  do  a  little  work. 

64783.  But  are  there  any  who  are  not  inmates  ? — Yes, 
there  is  always  a  strong  serving  woman,  and  some  time  ago 
there  were  two  working. 

64784.  Do  they  live  in  the  house  ? — Yes,  apart  from  the 
inmates. 

64785.  Are  the  inmates  bathed? — Always. 

64786.  So  that  they  are  thoroughly  attended  to  ? — Yes. 

64787.  And  do  those  that  are  fit  to  help  assist  in  the 
cooking  ? — Yes,  and  in  other  things.  There  is  one  large  room 
with  five  beds,  where  generally  most  of  the  old  women  in  it 
are  confined  to  bed.  One  of  the  inmates  in  that  room  is  a 
strong  kindly  woman,  and  she  is  quite  a  blessing  to  those  in 
the  room.  She  thinks  it  no  trouble  to  attend  to  the  patients 
night  or  day,  and  rings  up  the  matron  if  she  is  wanted. 
That  part  of  the  institution  is  beautifully  managed,  t  think. 

64788.  If  the  patients  are  sick,  is  there  anybody  to  nurse 
them  ?  Have  you  got  a  trained  nurse  ? — There  is  no 
trained  nurse  as  yet,  but  recently  the  Queen's  district  nurse 
has  been  calling. 

64789  Can  you  call  in  a  district  nurse  ? — Yes. 

64790.  If  any  of  the  old  people  were  seriously  ill,  would 
the  nurse  always  be  at  call  ? — Yes,  and  the  medical  officer 
is  in  regular  attendance.    His  house  is  quite  near. 
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64791.  Do  the  inmates  have  their  meals  in  common  ?— 
All  who  are  fit  to  leave  their  rooms  have  their  meals  in  the 
dining-hall. 

64792.  And  the  others  have  them  served  to  them? — 
Yes. 

64793.  (Mr  Bentham.)  Do  they  get  all  their  meals 
together— breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper  1— Yes  _;  but  latterly- 
most  of  them  have  been  getting  afternoon  tea  just  in  their 
rooms,  as  that  can  be  done  with  the  same  amount  of 
trouble. 

64794.  {Mr  Booth  )  Is  it  all  one  building  ?— Yes. 

64795.  {Mr  Gardiner.)  With  reference  to  paragraph  4,  I 
think  you  told  Mr  Booth  that  the  reason  which  actuated 
your  council  in  preventing  applicants  from  appearing 
before  the  connnittee  was  the  fear  of  emotion  influencing 
the  committee  1—1  would  not  say  that.  It  was  very  un- 
pleasant sometimes.  They  came  up  the  worse  of  liquor. 
It  would  not  happen  with  the  present  council,  but  in  the 
old  days  we  sometimes  found  that  very  undeserving  cases 
would  be  prompted  to  come  by  a  member  of  the  Board  of  a 
class  that  does  not  now  exist.  They  were  prompted  to  come 
and  make  a  scene,  and  so  it  was  decided  that  no  applicant 
shouM  appear  unless  specially  asked. 

64796.  I  gather  from  that  that  the  personnel  of  your 
Board  has  improved  since  1894  ?— I  think  there  is  not  any 
doubt  upon  that  point,  but  I  would  not  like  to  reflect  upon 
any  of  the  worthy  men  who  sat  on  the  old  Board.  The 
difference  was  that  perhaps  one  or  two  less  discreet  might 
be  there  under  the  old,  lax  system  of  election. 

64797.  Has  the  result  of  the  change  been  an  improve- 
ment ? — Decidedly,  I  think. 

64798.  Could  you  expand  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph 
9  a  little  1  Can  you  give  us  any  reasons  for  this  growth 
of  indifference  ?— No,  I  would  not  like  to  attempt  that  ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  of  its  existence.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
give  reasons  for  the  change. 

64799.  You  have  no  concrete  illustrations  or  reasons  to 
give  ?  Then  at  paragraph  22,  from  one  sentence  there  I 
understand  there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  respectable 
small  farmers  in  Aberdeenshire  1 — No. 

64800.  Are  there  more  farmers  wishing  to  take  care  of 
the  children  than  there  are  boarded-out  children  to  hand 
over  1 — Yes  ;  we  have  several  applications  on  hand  just  now 
available  if  required.  That  is  to  say,  there  are  people  who 
have  filled  up  the  form  printed  here  who  are  available. 

64801.  Are  they  of  the  kind  that  you  would  recommend  ? 
— Undoubtedly. 

64802.  Have  you  given  a  good  deal  of  thought  to  the 
boarding-out  system  ? — Yes. 

64803.  And  are  they  of  the  stamp  of  people  from  whom 
you  would  choose  1 — They  are  very  desirable  indeed. 

64804.  And  some  of  the^e  boarding  places  are  standing 
vacant  at  this  moment  ? — Yes. 

64805.  With  reference  to   paragraph   26,  have  your 
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eater  powers  Parish   Councils  in    Scotland    no    power    of  assisting 
"     '        emigrants  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of.    I  would  be  very 
glad  if  it  were  so. 

64806.  Would  you  like  that  ?— Yes,  very  much. 

64807.  Under  the  English  Poor  Law  the  guardians  can 
assist  ? — Yes. 

64808.  Would  you  like 
Scotland  ?  —  Yes,  I  think 
assistance  indeed. 

64809.  Do  you  mean  by  way  of  lending,  or  as  a  gift 
straight  out  ? — It  might  be  either  way.  I  have  no  doubt 
some  of  the  children  would  be  glad  to  refund  the  money 
themselves. 

64810.  Do  you  think  there  are  a  good  many  of  this  class 
in  the  districts  of  Scotland  generally,  who  would  be  useful 
as  emigrants,  and  glad  to  go  ? — It  woidd  be  hard  to  say  that 
there  are  a  good  many,  but  there  is  not  any  doubt  that  there 
are  some,  and  even  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  it  would  be  a 
great  advantage. 

64811.  Would  you  like  to  have  that  permission  which 
the  English  Board  cf  Guardians  have? — Yes. 

64812.  {Mr  Bentham.)  Do  you  publish  a  roll  of  paupers 
annually  ? — Yes. 

64813.  What  is  the  object? — Just  to  inform  the  rate- 
payers. 

64814.  So  that  any  of  the  ratepayers  may  see  who  is  on 
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the  parish  roll  ?—  Yes,  and  what  amount  of  relief  they  are 
getting. 

64815.  Does  it  act  as  a  deterrent  at  all  to  prevent  the 
people  from  applying  ? — I  could  not  say.  I  hope  it  does. 
In  some  cases  one  would  not  like  it  to  be  a  deterrent  where 
they  were  needy  and  deserving. 

64816.  Might  it  not  act  both  ways? — Yes,  it  might. 

64817.  The  fact  of  some  persons  being  on  may  encourage 
other  people  to  apply  in  like  circumstances  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  it  would  have  any  influence  in  that  way  in  Scotland  ; 
and  when  you  ask  the  c[uestion,  there  occurs  to  me  the 
case  of  a  man  who  had  an  imbecile  boy.  He  got  him  com- 
mitted to  an  imbecile  institution  through  the  Parish 
Council.  I  do  not  remember  if  he  declined  to  pay 
altogether.  I  do  not  think  he  did.  I  think  he  was  only 
willing  to  pay  part  of  the  cost,  and  when  he  found  that  he 
must  pay  the  whole  of  it,  he  wished  to  get  off  at  the 
reduced  rate.  When  it  was  pointed  out  that  that  would 
be  parish  relief,  and  meant  the  boy's  name  being  on  the 
poor  roll,  he  paid  the  whole  amount,  and  got  the  name 
placed  on  the  private  roll  at  the  institution. 

64818.  That  throws  the  responsibility  a  little  more  on 
thoie  who  are  liable  1 — Yes,  and  that  man  was  quite  able. 

64819.  With  regard  to  the  non-appearance  of  the 
applicants  before  the  committee,  is  it  claimed  that  the 
Parish  Councils  will  come  to  a  decision  in  a  more  dis- 
interested manner  by  not  seeing  the  applicants  than  by 
having  them  before  them  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  will  ;  and  if 
they  know  nothing  about  them,  they  have  an  opportunity 
to  call  upon  them  and  inquire  about  them. 

64820.  Only  the  one  parish  councillor  who  happens  to 
live  in  the  district  where  the  particular  applicant  resides 
may  know  all  about  the  case.  The  others  may  not  know  ; 
therefore,  at  the  meeting  the  one  who  does  know  may  carry 
far  more  weight  in  the  interest  of  the  applicant  than  if 
the  applicant  were  there  1 — He  is  not  supposed  to  live  in 
the  district.  They  are  all  arranged  in  different  districts  ; 
two  visitors  are  appointed  to  each  district,  and  may  drop 
in  now  and  again.  They  might  reside  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  town. 

64821.  I  mean  that  the  visitors  who  visit  the  persons  in 
their  homes  will  know  all  about  the  circumstances,  while 
the  others  will  not,  therefore  the  Parish  Council  will  be 
influenced  by  these  two  visitors  in  testing  the  case,  and  will 
not  have  an  opportunity  of  putting  questions  to  the 
applicants  themselves? — No,  I  do  not  think  so,  becaiise 
they  are  not  in  the  habit  of  just  assenting  to  every  recom- 
mendation upon  the  part  even  of  the  members  who  have 
visited  the  applicant. 

64822.  But  they  really  place  a  lot  of  confidence  in  the 
visitors  who  have  visited  the  case  ? — -They  do  ;  but  there  is 
quite  a  mutual  confidence  all  round.  I  should  have  said, 
that  while  the  town  is  apportioned  into  districts  allocated 
to  certain  members,  it  has  been  understood  from  the  first 
that  all  the  members  are  free  to  visit  in  any  district.  When 
they  see,  a  few  days  before  the  meeting,  a  list  of  applicants 
on  the  notice,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  members  to  call 
and  see  cases  for  themselves  before  the  relief  meeting 
comes  on. 

64823.  You  have  no  reason  to  think  any  favouritism 
could  possibly  crop  up  in  the  system  ? — I  have  not  seen 
any  sign  of  it. 

64824.  With  regard  to  paragraph  7,  you  indicate  that  Question  of 
the  dependants  of  any  able-bodied  person  should  not  have  relief  to 
access  to  the  inspector  of  poor;  would  you  draw  the  line  dependants  of 
hard  and  fast  with  regard  to  tlie  sick  children  of  an  able-  able-bodied, 
bodied  person  out  of  work  who  could  not  get  medical 

attention  for  the  sick  children  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  there  are 
ways  of  relieving  the  dependants  of  persons  temporarily 
out  of  employment  other  than  through  the  Parish  Council, 
and  it  is  a  pity  that  they  should  learn  to  go  to  the  in- 
spector's office. 

64825.  Are  there  other  agencies  in  Peterhead  that  could 
meet  ca.ses  of  that  kind  ? — There  are  some,  and  the  friendly 
societies  are  very  strong,  and  there  are  several  of  them. 

64826.  Among  the  unemployed  there  may  be  a  number  of 
trades  unionists  who  are  not  members  of  a  friendly  society, 
who  have  no  means  of  getting  medical  attention  for  their 
children  and  cannot  pay  for  a  doctor;  would  he  get  volun- 
tary medical  assistance  easily  ? — I  do  not  remember  any- 
thing organised,  but  we  have  not  encountered  the  difficulty 
at  all. 

64827.  Is  there  no  difficulty  at  all  ? — We  have  never 
experienced  any. 
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Mr  William      &4828.  Are  you  meeting  all  the  wants  of  cases  of  tliis 
Murray.     kind  ? — The  difficulty  is  new  to  me. 

19  June  1907  64829.  What  are  the  rates  in  the  £  in  Peterhead  for 
  '  Poor  Law  purposes  ? — It  has  varied  within  the  last  few 

Local  rates     years  from  8d.  to  llgd-,  which  has  been  the  highest. 

aad  rating.  64830.  Is  that  on  owners  and  occupiers  ? — Twenty  years 
ago  it  was  2s.  6d.  in  the  £  under  the  classification,  and  on 
one  occasion  it  was  2s.  8d. — that  is,  on  the  occupier. 

64831 .  Is  there  a  like  amount  on  the  owner  1 — No  ;  it  is 
less. 

64832.  Is  it  just  a  little  less?— Yes,  and  providing  for 
the  exemptions,  of  course. 

64833.  What  would  the  total  be  on  both  for  Poor  Law 
purposes  on  owner  and  occupier  together  ? — Speaking  off- 
hand, it  would  be  ll^d.  on  the  occupier,  and  I  think  the 
other  is  lO^d.,  or,  at  the  lowest,  lOd. 

64834.  It  would  be  about  Is.  8d.  Is  that  considered 
higher  than  the  other  parishes  in  Aberdeenshire? — I  do 
not  know  as  to  that ;  but,  you  see,  the  valuation  per  head 
has  always  to  be  taken  into  account,  as  well  as  the  con- 
trasting deductions  from  rental,  in  drawing  any  comparison 
between  the  rates  of  different  parishes,  a  thing  that  is  very 
often  overlooked.   I  cannot  .speak  as  to  the  figures  off-hand. 

64835.  Are  there  many  exemptions  for  rates? — Yes, 
much  too  many,  I  think. 

64836.  Wlio  brings  the  case  before  the  Parish  Council  ? 
Do  they  make  personal  application  to  the  Parish  Council  ? 
— They  fill  up  apj)eal  forms  stating  all  the  particulars,  and 
they  have  to  be  attested  by  well-known  ratepayers  and  then 
they  are  discussed  individually. 

64837.  Are  they  treated  as  new  cases  every  year  ? — Yes. 

64838.  And  are  the  circumstances  gone  into  afresh  ? — 
Yes. 

64839.  Does  the  Parish  Council  make  any  record  of  the 
conditions  in  order  to  satisfy  themselves  that  the  people 
are  not  able  to  pay  their  rates  ? — I  daresay  the  only  record 
will  be  the  preservation  of  these  appeal  forms,  and  they  are 
all  written  into  a  book. 

64840.  Do  they  take  particulars  of  the  applicants  with- 
out any  verification  as  evidence  that  they  cannot  pay  ? — I 
do  not  know  what  verifications  you  mean,  unless  it  be  this 
declaration  upon  the  part  of  a  well-known  man.  He 
certifies  practically  on  soul  and  conscience  that  such  and 
such  are  the  facts. 

64841.  Is  there  no  inquiry  made  by  an  officer,  such  as 
they  would  make  into  an  ajiplication  for  relief  ? — Yes, 
but  not  in  every  case.  Many  of  them  are  well  known. 
It  is  done  before  the  meeting  comes  on. 

64842.  {Mr  Booth.)  How  does  the  question  of  compound- 
ing affect  them  if  the  rates  are  compounded — that  is,  by 
each  entire  payment  being  made  by  the  owner  ?— I  think 
that  is  only  in  the  municipal  rating,  not  for  the  Poor  Law 
at  all. 

Parish  Home  64843.  {Mr  Bentham.)  With  regard  to  the  Parish  Home, 
for  deserving  are  the  people  classed  as  indoor  or  outdoor  ? — They  are 
poor.  really  outdoor. 

64844.  Do  you  charge  the  expense  to  out-door  poor 
account? — I  could  not  say  exactly  how  it  is  accounted, 
but  I  should  think  so. 

64845.  Do  you  make  them  an  allowance  of  so  much  a 
week  ?— No. 

64846.  You  make  them  no  allowance  of  money  what- 
ever ? — No. 

64847.  And  still  they  are  counted  as  outdoor  poor  ? — I 
could  not  say  for  certain,  but  I  should  think  so.  I  should 
think  the  Local  Government  Board  would. 

64848.  According  to  the  statistics  of  the  parish  of 
Peterhead,  there  are  only  about  twelve  in  the  poorhouse ; 
therefore  it  could  not  include  the  Parish  Home.  I  take  it 
these  were  in  the  Combination  Poorhouse  ? — Yes. 

64849.  {Chairman.)  They  are  not  included  as  indoor  poor 
because  they  are  not  in  the  poorhouse  1 — That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

64850.  Did  the  Local  Government  Board  give  you 
authority  to  spend  money  to  maintain  an  institution  which 
was  not  to  come  under  the  head  of  indoor  ?— I  really  do 
not  know.  The  loan  to  build  having  been  arranged,  I 
daresay  authority  to  maintain  had  been  taken  for  granted. 
It  has  never  been  questioned. 

64851.  {Mr  Bentham.)  How  much  per  week  will  the 
rate  of  board  be  put  down  at  as  received  per  week  in 
relief?    In  the  outdoor  roll,  how  much  would  be  debited, 


as  it  were,  against  the  particular  person  as  the  amount  they  Parisli  Horned 
are  receiving  ? — You  mean  the  average  amount  given  for  for  deserving  j 
outdoor  relief  ?  poor. 

64852.  I  want  to  go  back  to  the  inmates  of  the  Parish 
Home.  If  classed  as  outdoor  aliment,  they  debit  against 
them  the  amount  which  they  are  receiving  as  oiitdoor 
aliments ;  how  do  you  arrive  at  the  aliment  they  are 
receiving? — It  is  never  stated. 

C4853.  Then  there  are  so  many  outdoor  poor  who  are 
receiving  nothing  but  maintenance  in  a  house  which  is 
provided  by  the  Parish  Council  ? — I  suppose  that  is  so. 

64854  In  paragraph  23  you  refer  to  separated  children.  Children  of 
Do  you  detain  children  sometimes  against  the  will  of  their  dissolute 
parents,  who  have  a  right  to  them  ? — 1  am  not  aware  that  parents, 
we  do. 

64855.  There  are,  for  instance,  some  children  of  parents 
who  have  been  in  prison  three  times  for  cruelty  and 
neglect.  Have  you  power  under  Scottish  law  to  detain 
those  ? — I  think  so,  and  power  could  be  given  under  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelly  to  Children  Act. 

64856.  {Mrs  Webb. )  What  is  the  exact  difference  between 
separated  and  deserted  children? — In  the  case  of  deserted 
children  the  parents  have  left  them  and  disappeared,  going 
out  of  the  country  altogether  in  most  cases.  Separated 
children  are  separated  from  criminal  parents  leading  dis- 
solute lives,  who  have  been  two  or  three  times  in  prison  for 
longer  or  shorter  terms,  and  proved  therefore  to  be  un- 
worthy guardians  in  terms  of  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  Act. 

64857.  Who  initiates  the  separation  of  these  children  ? 
Who  takes  proceedings  ? — As  a  rule,  the  police  throw  them 
on  the  hands  of  the  Parish  Council  ;  and  when  the  parents 
come  out  of  jail,  they  perhaps  get  off  again  on  the  strength 
of  a  promise  that  they  are  going  to  treat  them  better  in 
the  future.  Probably  they  go  back  to  jail  for  another  long 
spell.  Until  they  are  discharged  these  children  must  be 
retained. 

64858.  What  officer  takes  the  proceedings  to  get  a  legal 
separation  of  these  children  from  their  parents  ? — I  suppose 
it  is  the  inspector. 

64859.  Which  inspector  ? — The  inspector  of  poor,  but 
never  on  his  own  authority.  It  is  decided  by  the  council, 
of  course. 

64860.  It  is  not  the  police  who  do  it  ? — No. 

64861.  Is  it  the  inspector  of  poor  ? — Yes,  on  behalf  of  the 
Parish  Council. 

64862.  Who  prosecutes  ? — He  does  not  prosecute.  They 
are  thrown  on  the  parish  because  they  are  in  the  parish  ; 
and  in  terms  of  that  Act  the  parents  are  declared  unworthy 
guardians,  therefore  the  Parish  Council  look  after  the 
children. 

64863.  If  a  person  goes  into  the  jail,  do  his  children 
become  separated  from  him  without  any  further  legal 
process  ? — I  think  that  follows. 

64864.  If  I  went  into  the  jail  and  I  had  a  lot  of  children, 
would  these  children  be  separated  from  me  so  that  I  could 
not  get  hold  of  them  ? — Yes ;  and  it  would  be  a  great 
blessing  for  your  children,  would  it  not  ? 

64865.  I  only  wanted  to  know  what  the  process  is  ? — 
That  is  the  process. 

64866.  Are  the  children  of  any  parent  who  goes  into 
jail  legally  separated  from  them,  and  not  claimable  by 
them  ? — Well,  that  depends  on  the  crime. 

64867.  I  only  want  to  know  if  there  is  a  separate  legal 
process,  or  does  the  mere  fact  that  the  parent  goes  into  the 
jail  complete  a  legal  process  by  which  these  children  are 
separated  ?— Yes,  under  that  Act.  It  is  not  required 
unless  the  children  are  threatened  ;  power  may  be  got  at 
the  time  or  afterwards. 

64868.  {Mr  Booth.)  What  if  only  one  parent  is  in  prison  ? 
— It  does  not  follow.  It  follows  in  the  case  of  both  parents 
being  m  prison,  or  only  one  parent  being  alive  and  in 
prison. 

64869.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougaU.)  The  parents  reclaim 
the  children  and  get  them  back  again  when  they  come  out 
of  jail.  But  you  may  take  proceedings  under  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act  ?— That  is  quite  so ; 
and  if  very  dissolute  parents  were  to  claim  the  children 
after  coming  out  of  prison,  the  council  would  then  apply 
for  this  order,  because  the  Act  says  it  can  be  got  at  any 
time. 

64870.  {Mrs  Webb.)  Has  the  council  power  to  keep  the 
children  after  they  come  out  of  jail  ?— Yes,  under  that  Act. 
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What  I  say  is,  the  parents  would  not  get  them  baack,  as 
matter  of  course.  The  inspector  would  lay  before  the 
council  an  application  by  Mr  and  Mrs  So-and-So  to  get 
back  the  children.  The  council  would  meet  and  say, 
"What  about  these  children?"  In  the  case  of  very  bad, 
unworthy  parents  they  would  say,  "  No,  we  will  apply  for 
'  this  order  under  the  Act " ;  otherwise,  they  would  say, 
"  Let  them  get  the  children  back  and  give  them  another 
'  chance." 

64871.  Up  to  the  age  of  fourteen? — We  would  like  to 
have  the  oversight  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen,  because  it  is 
wonderful  how  parents,  who  have  been  long  out  of  sight, 
begin  to  appear  in  the  offing  when  they  think  some 
earnings  can  be  got  out  of  the  children  ;  they  would  take 
them  off,  and  the  children  should  go  the  dogs  again. 

64872.  With  regard  to  deserted  or  orphan  children, 
would  you  like  to  have  power  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  'I 
— I  think  we  should.  Many  of  them  would  be  glad  of  it 
themselves. 

64873.  So  that  you  could  look  after  them  ? — Yes. 

64874.  Do  you  consider  a  child  requires  looking  after 
up  to  that  age  ? — Yes,  and  1  could  name  a  number  who 
think  it  themselves. 

64875.  A  number  of  children  ? — Yes,  and  they  are  glad 
that  with  that  statutory  authority  we  stand  between  them 
and  their  parents. 

64876.  Do  you  not  think  that  this  provision  for  children, 
up  to  the  age  of  eighteen,  rather  goes  against  the  old 
principle  of  making  the  lot  of  the  pauper  less  eligible  than 
the  lot  of  the  independent  labourer,  because  these  children, 
by  being  looked  after  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen,  are  getting 
advantages  which  the  children  of  the  independent  poor  do 
not  get  ? — I  would  not  look  at  it  in  that  light,  but  more 
from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  see  how  they  lapse  into 
old  conditions  if  they  are  not  protected  at  that  critical 
time. 

64877.  Do  you  think  the  good  to  the  children  out- 
weighs every  other  consideration  ? — There  is  no  doubt 
about  it. 

64878.  Do  you  not  fear  the  destruction  of  the  feeling  of 
responsibilty,  on  the  part  of  the  parent,  if  you  take  these 
children  of  criminals  away  from  tliem  ? — They  are  lost 
to  all  sense  of  responsibility.  Tliey  have  been  in  jail  over 
and  over  again,  and  their  obligations  have  been  often 
brought  before  them. 

64879.  Supposing  there  were  a  husband  and  wife  who 
had  not  actually  been  in  jail,  but  were  thoroughly  bad 
persons,  would  you  extend  this  power  of  adoption  to  their 
children.  Take  the  case,  for  instance,  of  a  woman  leading 
an  immoral  life,  or  a  man  who  is  a  drunkard  ;  although 
they  might  not  get  into  jail,  would  you  give  the  Parish 
Council  power  to  adopt  their  children?— It  would  depend 
on  the  circumstances,  but  there  would  be  no  harm  in  giving 
it  to  them. 

64880.  Would  you  be  inclined  to  advise  the  use  of  that 
power  in  the  case  of  dissolute  or  bad  parents  who  have  not 
been  in  jail? — I  cannot  think  of  a  case  of  the  kind  at 
present.  • 

64881.  But  you  must  be  aware  that  there  are  such 
things  in  large  towns  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  look 
at  it  from  that  point  of  view.  When  you  mention  the 
fact  of  dissolute  parents  who  have  not  been  in  prison,  I 
think  of  one  woman  of  bad  repute.  She  was  a  widow,  and 
her  child,  a  girl,  was  taken  from  her  in  a  condition  of 
great  misery.  The  relief  which  the  woman  was  getting 
was  stopped,  and  the  girl  was  put  far  away.  The  mother 
does  not  know  where  the  girl  is,  and  the  latter  has  grown 
to  be  an  attractive  young  woman  of  excellent  character. 
She  is  thinking  of  going  to  Canada.  A  few  years  ago  1 
found  out  that  the  mother  had  ascertained  the  part  of  the 
country  in  which  the  girl  was  then  living  through  some 
hawker  that  came  across  the  girl  or  heard  about  her,  and 
on  three  occasions  the  mother  wrote  urging  the  girl  very 
strongly  to  go  home.  Her  guardian  was  very  anxious  that 
I  should  go  up  and  see  them.  I  found  the  girl  was  quite 
alarmed  about  it.  She  had  rejjlied  to  the  first  two  letters 
but  not  to  the  third,  because  she  had  found  out  that  the 
woman  was  living  in  a  house  of  ill-fame.  She  was  an 
elderly  body,  whose  function  was  to  bring  in  drink  at  all 
hours.  The  letters  sent  to  the  girl  were  urging  her  to  go 
and  live  with  her  in  that  house,  in  which  several  girls, 
scarcely  out  of  their  teens,  have  all  gone  to  the  bad. 

64882.  You  say  you  have  powers  for  the  adoption  of  that 
child? — To  the  extc nt  that  we  have  at  present.  We  wish 
to  carry  it  on  to  the  age  of  eighteen.    It  would  not  mean  a 
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penny  more  expense,  but  would  give  the  children  a  feeling 
of  greater  security. 

64883.  Against  bad  parents? — Yes. 

64884.  (Mr  Phelps.)  In  paragraph  2  you  talk  about  the 
influx  of  aged  people  from  the  coimtry.  Would  you  explain 
a  little  more  how  that  comes  about  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  I  could  explain  how  that  comes  about.  We  are  aware 
of  the  fact. 

64885.  As  a  general  rule  it  is  yoiing  and  active  people 
who  migrate  from  the  country  into  the  towns.  It  is  new 
to  me  to  hear  of  aged  people  doing  so  ? — I  would  not  say 
aged.     They  perhaps  get  out  of  their  little  crofts  and 

cannot  find  employment.  Moving  about,  we  sometimes  » 
find  old  houses  coming  down,  and  we  find  that  the  little, 
or  more  likely  the  large,  farmer  is  letting  them  come 
down,  not  wanting  them  to  be  occupied  any  more.  The 
old  people  come  into  the  town  to  find  a  little  carting  or 
scavenging  to  do,  or  something  of  that  sort.  They  after- 
wards get  unfitted  for  work,  having  had  time  to  acquire 
a  settlement. 

64886.  Do  they  come  into  the  towns  to  join  their  chil- 
dren ? — In  some  cases,  but  oftener  just  because  there  ia 
the  likelihood  of  small  jobs  in  the  town. 

64887.  And  do  they  often  become  chargeable? — Very 
often. 

64888.  Have  they  generally  acquired  a  settlement  with 
you  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean.  They  work  away  doing 
these  odd  jobs  until  they  acquire  a  settlement,  without 
knowing  about  it  themselves,  but  the  fact  happens  to  be 
that  they  have  been  long  enough  at  work  in  the  town  to 
acquire  a  residential  settlement  there. 

64889.  If  they  had  the  choice,  do  you  think  they  would 
like  to  move  back  to  the  country  ? —  I  do  not  know  if 
that  has  ever  been  asked.  Another  thing  is,  we  never 
think  of  removal.  That  has  never  been  a  question  with 
us  at  all. 

64890.  You  said  you  have  no  means  of  granting  assist- 
ance to  emigrants  ? — I  am  aware  of  none,  but  will  be 
thankful  if  there  are. 

64891.  I  repeat  a  question  which  I  asked  a  previous  Children  of 
witness.     Have  you  come  across  any  cases  of  widowers  widowers, 
left  with  families  who  come  for  assistance  ? — Any  assist- 
ance.    I  remember  just  now  two  who  were  anxious  for 

the  Parish  Council  to  find  guardians  for  the  children, 
whom  they  were  to  pay  for. 

64892.  Did  the  Parish  Council  take  any  action  ? — In  one 
case  they  did,  but  they  found  the  man  himself  had  found 
somebody  else.  I  forget  about  the  second  case  ;  I  am  not 
very  sure  but  that  the  man  found  a  housekeeper,  and  since 
has  married.  There  was  no  expense  at  all.  It  was  simply 
a  case  of  asking  as  a  favour  to  be  directed  to  a  guardian. 

64893.  And  did  he  pay  the  whole  of  the  charges  of  the 
guardian  ? — Yes ;  but  it  did  not  come  to  be  a  case  of 
paying  the  Council.  It  was  a  case  of  recommending  some 
address. 

64894.  And  the  Parish  Council  did  not  pay  it  ?— They 
did  not  pay  anything. 

64895.  But  he  paid  something  ? — Undoubtedly. 

64896.  How  much,  do  you  know  ? — I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  that  at  all.  They  did  nothing  further  than 
that. 

64897.  Would  a  Parish  Council  be  disposed  to  take  over 
the  children  of  a  widower  in  those  circiuustances  ? — I  could 
not  say.    You  see,  no  case  has  arisen. 

64898.  I  notice  with  regard  to  the  Parish  Home  that  you  Religious 
say,  "  From  the  first,  all  the  Protestant  ministers  in  town  ministrations 
'  have  cordially  joined  in  conducting  in  rotation  the  Sunday  Parish 

'  services  in  the  home,"    Have  you  any  Roman  Catholics  Home  and 
in  the  home  ? — No  ;  there  was  one,  but  she  left,  very  mucli  classification 
against  her  will,  for  some  institution  in  Aberdeen. 


of  inmates. 


64899.  Do  you  find  the  inmates  attend  the  services  ? — 
Yes,  with  great  relish. 

64900.  Do  the  divisions  of  the  outer  world  make  them- 
selves felt  inside  ? — Not  in  the  lea>t.  That  was  carried  on 
in  the  old  lodging-house.  We  called  on  the  ministers,  and 
they  very  cordially  assented  to  the  proposal.  It  works 
very  pleasantly  indeed. 

64901.  I  see  that  within  the  Parish  Home  you  classify  the 
inmates  according  to  their  character,  disposition,  and  pre- 
vious circumstances.  Now  you  only  admit  people  of  good 
character,  do  you  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

64902.  How  do  you  classify  after  that,  supposing  them 
to  be  of  good  character  ? — There  is  not  any  very  distinct 
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line.  The  governor  and  the  matron  understand  under  this 
rule  that  they  have  to  study  the  disposition  and  habits  of 
the  inmates.  When  they  have  been  there  a  short  time 
they  can  judge.  Certain  groups  will  be  more  agreeable 
together,  partly  from  their  former  ways  of  life  and  their 
disposition,  their  scale  of  intelligence,  their  habits,  etc. 
They  group  them  nicely  without  tliis  being  at  all  obvious. 

64903.  You  have  deserving  people  in  the  home,  and  you 
send  the  worthless  people  to  the  poorhouse  ? — Yes. 

64904.  Have  you  considered  at  all  what  the  effect  of  that 
is  on  the  poorhouse  ? — I  do  not  know  if  we  are  much 
concerned  about  its  effect  on  the  poorhouse. 

* 

64905.  Do  you  not  think  that  you  have  withdrawn  a 
very  valuable  element  from  the  poorhouse  by  taking  away 
the  better  inmates  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  a  function  of 
the  Parish  Council  to  improve  the  tone  of  the  poorhouse 
in  that  way.    They  look  upon  it  as  a  test  house. 

Powers  of  64906.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  With  regard  to  assisting 

Councils  as  to  emigrants,  the  position  in  Scotland  is  that  all  paupers  are 
emigration.  supposed  to  be  in  the  care  of  the  Parish  Councils,  and  that 
they  cannot  allow  them  to  go  outside  the  jurisdiction,  and 
accordingly  without  legislative  enactment  they  have  no 
power  to  emigrate.  Is  that  not  your  view  'I — I  am  afraid 
that  is  just  it.  I  was  encouraged  by  this  case  of  1896.  I 
thought  power  would  be  given,  and  that  perhaps  power 
existed,  but  it  is  not  made  very  clear. 

64907.  At  any  rate  you  know  this,  that  there  is  no 
legislative  enactment  which  justifies  a  Parish  Council  in 
emigrating  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any. 

Boarded-out  64908.  As  regards  the  boarding  out  of  children,  in 
children.  paragraph  20  you  say  that  you  adhere  to  the  rules  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  as  regards  the  boarding  out, 
but  are  you  aware  that  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  Parish  Councils  in  your  part  of  the  country  as  to 
the  duty  of  the  inspector  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  in  which 
the  boarded-out  children  are  ? — Yes. 

64909.  Have  you  experienced  any  difficulty  of  that  sort  ? 
— A  little.  We  thought  it  was  very  much  better  to  have 
direct  supervision,  and  are  yery  thankful  that  that  has 
been  instituted. 


64910.  Do  you  exercise  your  supervision  yourselves  ? —  Boarded-out 
Yfis.  children. 

64911.  You  do  not  call  upon  the  inspector  of  poor  of 
the  parish  where  the  children  are  boarded  to  exercise 
supervision  unless  under  special  circumstances  and  at  your 
special  desire  ? — That  is  so,  because  we  were  very  glad  to 
find  from  your  paper  of  1894  that  that  view  coincided. 

64912.  In  paragraph  28  your  suggestion  as  regards  the  Possession  od 
expense  of  administering  the  estate  of  a  lunatic  is  that  the  means  liy 
present  procedure,  in  order  to  get  a  curator  bonis  appointed  lunatics. 

for  the  estate  of  a  lunatic,  is  too  costly  ? — Yes. 

64913.  And  you  desire,  if  it  be  necessary  to  go  through 
a  legal  form,  that  the  procedure  shall  be  made  less  ex- 
pensive, and  that  you  may  get  by  a  simple  process  what  you 
can  only  now  get  by  proceedings  which  cost  you  more  than 
can  be  afforded  from  the  estate  1 — That  is  exactly  the 
position. 

64914.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  observation 
wards  which  you  advocate  here  yourself? — No;  but  it 
seems  so  feasible  that  we  would  like  very  much  to  see  it. 

64915.  Have  your  Parish  Council  considered  it? — Often  : 
I  mean  the  question  of  having  some  means  of  probation. 

64916.  And  you  think  it  would  be  advisable? — Yes. 

64917.  Is  that  in  the  interests  of  the  patients  them- 
selves ? — And  of  the  public  ;  largely  in  the  interests  of  the 
patients. 

64918.  Having  regard  to  the  excessive  difficulty  of 
getting  employment  for  people  who  have  been  in  an 
asylum,  you  want  to  make  their  treatment  more  simple, 
both  in  the  interests  of  the  patients  themselves  and  also 
with  the  view  of  their  getting  employment  afterwards. 
You  think  on  these  grounds  observation  wards  would  be 
an  advantage  ? — I  think  so,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  case 
in  our  experience  that  would  show  that  the  fact  that  they 
had  been  in  the  house  was  inimical  to  the  patients  them- 
selves. There  is  one  now  who  has  been  in  twice,  and  he 
has  gone  straight  back  to  his  work,  and  been  made  welcome. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  difficulty  exists. 

64919.  Has  the  matter  of  observation  wards  come  before 
the  Buchan  Combination  Poorhouse  committee  ? — I  do  not 
know  about  that.    I  am  not  upon  it. 
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64920.  (Chairman.)  You  are  an  LL.D.,  and  a  Deputy- 
Lieutenant  of  the  County  of  Banff,  and  Convener  of  the 
county  of  Banff,  and  Chairman  of  the  Parish  Councils  of 
Cull  en,  Fordyce,  and  Deskford  ? — Yes. 

64921.  You  have  given  us  a  paper  which  jDUts  before  us 
very  fully  vour  experience,  which  has  been  very  varied  ? — 
Yes. 

{The  witness  suhmitted  the  following  statement.) 

Qualifications  1.  I  am  Convener  of  the  County  of  Banff,  and  Factor 
ol  witness.      for  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Seafield's  estates  in  Banffshire, 

extending  to  49,000  acres,  with  an  annual  rental  of  about 

£37,000. 

2.  I  have  been  connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Laws  for  forty  years, — first  as  Assistant  Factor  in 
Perthshire  on  the  estates  of  the  Duke  of  Atholl  (200,000 
acres  and  £40,000  rental),  and  those  of  Sir  Robert  Menzies, 
Baronet,  and  others  (73,000  acres  and  about  £15,000  rental)  ; 
afterwards  as  Factor  for  four  years  on  the  Springkell 
and  other  estates  in  Dumfriesshire  (15,000  acres  and  about 
£13,000  rental),  where  I  was  member  of  five  Parochial 
Boards,  and  Chairman  of  some  of  them,  and  also  member 
of  the  Committee  of  Management  of  the  District  Combina- 
tion Poorhouse.  On  leaving  Dumfriesshire  I  was  for  ten 
years  Factor  on  the  Cally  and  Broughton  Estates  in 
Kirkcudbrightshire  and  Wigtownshire  (46,000  acres  and 
about  £18,000  rental).  During  this  period  I  was  a  member 
of  eight  Parochial  Boards  and  Chairman  of  some  of  them, 
and  also  on  the  Managing  Committee  of  the  Kirkcudbright- 
shire Combination  Poorhouse.  In  1888  I  was  appointed  to 
the  management  of  the  Seafield  Estates  in  Banffshire,  and 
was  a  menilier  of  ten  Parochial  Boards,  and  Chairman  of 
three  of  them  from  1888  to  1895,  when  the  Local  Govern- 
ment (Scotland)  Act,  1894,  came  into  operation.  Since 
1895  I  have  been 'Chairman  of  the  three  Parish  Councils 
of  Cullen,  Fordyce,  and  Deskford.  I  have  also  been 
Chairman  of  the  Local  Authority  of  the  First  District  of 
Banffshire  and  a  member  of  the  Banffshire  District  Lunacy 
Boaid  s'nce  1889. 


3.  The  two  chief  industries  in  the  County  of  Banff  are  industries  and 
agriculture  and  fishing.    Of  the  total  population  of  61,000,  annual  valu- 
about  16,000  are  connected  with  the  fishing  industry,  and  ation  of  Bknff 
the  remaining  45,000,  except  a  few  hundreds  engaged  in  county, 
woollen  manufactories,  distilleries,  etc.,  may  be  said  to  be 

more  or  less  connected  with  the  land.  The  fishing  industry 
has  been  remarkably  successful  in  recent  years,  many  of 
the  fishing  villages  along  the  Banffshire  coast  being  greatly 
improved  by  the  construction  of  whole  streets  of  new 
dwelling-houses  of  a  very  superior  class.  The  agricultural 
industry  has  also  been  fairly  successful.  This  is  accounted 
for  to  some  extent  by  the  mixed  system  of  husbandry 
followed  in  the  district,  the  holdings  being  of  aH  sizes,  but 
mostly  of  medium  and  small  size,  and  the  landlords 
generally  being  ready  to  afford  their  tenants  timely  help  if 
required.  The  annual  Taluation  of  the  county,  including 
railways,  is  £280,190.  There  is  no  combination  poorhouse 
in  the  county,  but  some  of  the  Parish  Councils  rent  beds 
for  their  paupeis  in  the  poorhouses  of  Aberdeen  or  Elgin. 

4.  The  Parish  of  Cullen  extends  to  881  acres,  the  annual  Social  and 
value  is  £6,362,  and  the  poj^ulation  of  2,116  are  nearly  all  industrial 
within  the  royal  burgh  of  Cullen,  one  half  of  them  being  conditions  of 
connected  with  the  fishing  industry  and  living  by  them-  Cullen  Parish, 
selves  near  the  sea  and  harbour  in  the  part  of  the  burgh 

called  the  Seatown.     The  other  half  of  the  population 

reside  in  the  higher  part  of  the  burgh,  away  from  the  sea, 

and  consist  mainly  of  shopkeepers,  tradesmen,  professional 

men,  agricultural  labourers,  railway  employees,  etc.,  and 

their  families.    The  social  and  industrial  condition  of  the 

parish  may  be  said  to  be  fairly  prosperous  at  the  present 

time.    The  principal  industry — the  fishing  industry — has 

undergone  marked  changes  in  recent  years.    Small  boats 

gave  way  to  large  boats,  and  now  large  boats  are  giving 

way  to  steam  drifters.    Men  engaged  on  the  drifters  are 

kept  employed  the  whole  year  through,  and  have  up  to  this 

time  been  very  prosperous.    The  value  of  the  fishing  plant 

belonging  to  the  fishermen  of  Cullen  may  be  estimated  at 

£30,000.    The  Parish  Council  is  composed  of  11  members.  Personnel  of 

8  being  burghal  and  3  landward  memliers.     The  former  counci-llors 

consist  of  5  shopkeepers,  1  harbour  master,  1  accountant. 
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and  1  tradesman,  and  the  latter  consist  of  1  tenant  farmer, 
1  eawmiller,  and  1  estate  factor.  The  number  of  paupers 
chargeable  to  the  parish  are  35  (with  6  dependants),  and  of 
these  12  are  lunatics,  8  being  patients  in  the  Banff  District 
Asylum,  and  4  boarded  out  in  private  dwellings.  Thirteen 
of  the  paupers  belong  to  the  fishing  class,  9  to  the  agri- 
cultural labouring  class,  and  5  to  the  domestic-servant 
class,  and  the  remainder  various.  The  Parish  Council 
have  an  arrangement  for  accommodation  for  indoor  relief 
for  some  of  their  paupers  in  the  Aberdeen  poorhouse,  and 
they  have  a  small  poorhouse  of  their  own  in  the  Seatown, 
within  the  burgh,  where  four  or  five  poor  persons  are 
generally  accommodated  and  cared  for.  There  is  a  matron 
in  charge  of  the  house.  The  present  poor-rate  is  9|d.  per 
£1  on  owners  and  lOd.  per  £1  on  occupiers,  and  the 
following  cumbersome  system  of  assessment  in  the  parish 
of  Cullen,  as  laid  down  by  the  Local  Government  Board, 
has  been  followed  for  very  many  years  : — 

Owners. — The  assessable  value  for  owners  is  obtained  as 
follows  : — The  gross  rental  in  the  Valuation  Eoll  is  taken, 
and  the  following  deductions  are  allowed  in  terms  of 
section  37  of  Poor  Law  Act,  1845,  viz. — 


I. 
IL 


20  per  cent. 


30 


in. 


House  property, .  . 
Railways,  manufactories,  mines,  quar- 
ries, shops,  and  all  other  subjects 
not  specified,  ..... 
Agricultural  subjects,  shootings,  and 
fishings,  ......     5  ., 

Tenants  and  Occupants. — The  assessable  value  for  tenants 
and  occupants  is  obtained  as  follows : — Allow  the  same 
deductions  as  above  from  the  gross  rental  in  the  Valuation 
Roll,  in  terms  of  section  37  of  Poor  Law  Act,  1845,  viz. — 

I.  House  property,  20  per  cent. 

II.  Railways,  manufactories,  mines,  quar- 
ries, sliojjs,  and  all  other  subjects 
not  specified,   .....    30  „ 
III.  Agricultural  subjects,  shootings,  and 

fishings,  5  „ 

and,  in  addition,  allow  the  following  deductions  under 
classification,  section  36  of  Poor  Law  Act,  1845,  and  Agri- 
cultural Rates,  etc.  Act,  1896,  on  balance  of  assessable  value 
remaining  after  giving  effect  to  the  foregoing  deductions 
under  section  37  of  Poor  Law  Act,  1845,  viz. — 

I.  House  property,       .       .       .       .no  deduction. 
II.  Railways,     manufactories,  mines, 
quarries,  shops,  and  all  other  sub- 
jects not  specified,  ....  -^th, 
III.  Agricultural  subjects,  shootings,  and 

fishings, ......       f  ths. 

I  append  an  example  of  the  system  of  rating  which 
obtains  in  the  parish  of  Cullen.    {See  App.  CLXXIX.  {A).) 

The  foregoing  classification  and  system  of  assessment  is 
considered  too  favourable  to  railways,  and  altogether 
unnecessarily  complicated  and  troublesome. 

5.  The  Parish  of  Fordyce  is  17,198  acres  in  extent,  with  a 
population  of  3,941,  and  the  annual  value  is  £21,71 1.  About 
2,000  of  the  population  are  within  the  burgh  of  Portsoy, 
and  consist  of  the  fishing  class  (about  700),  shopkeej^ers, 
tradesmen,  professional  men,  agricultural  labourers,  railway 
employees,  and  their  families.  There  is  also  the  fishing 
village  of  Sandend,  with  300  inhabitants,  and  the  inland 
village  of  Fordyce,  with  other  300.  Excepting  the  popula- 
tion of  Portsoy  and  Sandend,  the  whole  population  of  the 
parish  is  more  or  less  connected  with  agriculture  and  rural 
affairs.  The  inhabitants  as  a  whole  are  well  emploj  ed, 
and  they  generally  enjoy  a  fair  measure  of  comfort  and 
prosperit)^  The  Parish  Council  consists  of  15  members, 
7  being  elected  by  the  burgh  of  Portsoy  and  8  by  the 
landward  part  of  the  parish.  The  former  consist  of  1 
clergyman,  3  shopkeepers,  1  builder,  1  lessee  of  salmon 
fishings,  and  1  retired  Inland  Revenue  supervisor  ;  and  the 
latter  consist  of  1  clergyman,  5  tenant  farmers,  1  shop- 
keeper, and  1  estate  factor.  The  Council  has  a  stated 
meeting  every  month,  and  additional  meetings  when  con- 
sidered necessary.  The  number  of  paupers  on  the  roll  and 
chargeable  to  the  parish  are  85  (with  34  dependants). 
Eighteen  of  them  are  lunatics,  and  of  these  10  are  patients 
in  the  Banff  District  Asylum  and  8  are  boarded  out  in 
private  dwellings  ;  and  8  paupers  are  non-resident,  being 
relieved  through  the  inspectors  of  the  parishes  in  which 
they  reside.  Of  the  foregoing,  18  belong  to  the  labouring 
class,  15  to  domestic-servant  class,  12  to  fishing  class,  11 
orphans  and  deserted  children,  and  the  remainder  various — 
widows  with  children,  aged  women,  etc.  etc.  The  Council 
rents  accommodation  for  a  limited  number  of  their  paupers 
in  the  Aberdeen  poorhouse.  The  poor-rate  at  present  is  7d. 
per  £1  on  owners  and  7|d.  on  occupiers,  the  following 


deductions  being  allowed  from  the  gross  value  per  Valua- 
tion Roll,  under  section  37  of  Poor  Law  Act,  1845  : — 10  per 
cent,  on  land,  20  per  cent,  on  houses,  and  35  per  cent,  on 
railways. 

6.  The  Parish  of  DesJcford  is  8,1 55  acre^  in  extent,  and 
the  annual  value  is  £4,178.  The  population  of  714  is 
entirely  rural,  all  the  inhabitants  l^eing  either  directly  or 
indirectly  connected  with  the  land.  There  is  no  licensed 
house  nor  a  constable  in  the  parish.  The  people  generally 
live  quiet,  peaceable  lives,  in  compirative  comfort  and 
contentment.  The  Parish  Council  consists  of  7  members, 
viz. — 2  clergymen,  3  tenant  farmers,  1  crofter,  and  1  estate 
factor.  There  are  29  paupers  (with  4  dependants)  on  the 
parish  roll.  Of  these,  7  are  lunatics,  4  being  patients  in 
the  Banff  District  Asjdum  and  3  boarded  out  in  private 
dwellings,  and  7  are  resident  in  other  parishes.  All  the 
paupers  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  farm-servant  or 
labouring  class.  Except  in  cases  of  women  having  ille- 
gitimate children,  all  applicants  for  relief  may  be  said  to 
be  really  deserving  jjersons.  Nearly  all  become  chargeable 
through  old  age  and  mental  or  physical  debility,  having  no 
children  or  relatives  able  and  willing  to  maintain  them. 
The  present  poor-rate  is  7|d.  jier  £1  on  owners  and  lOd. 
per  £1  on  occupiers,  and  is  assessed  according  to  "established 
usage"  upon  full  annual  value  as  apjiearing  in  Valuation 
Roll  without  any  deductions,  except  that  effect  is  given  to 
the  Agricultural  Rates,  etc.  (Scotland)  Act,  1896. 

7.  In  the  foregoing  three  parishes  applications  for  relief 
are  generally  lodged  with  the  inspector  by  the  apj^licants 
personally,  but  in  some  instances  really  necessitous, 
deserving  persons  feel  so  keenly  having  to  apply  for  public 
support  that  friends  or  neighbours  apply  on  their  behalf. 
In  cases  of  actual  destitution  or  real  want,  the  inspector 
has  discretionary  power  to  grant  temporary  relief  until  the 
applications  are  formally  dealt  with  by  the  Council  at  its 
next  meeting. 

8.  From  the  fact  that  the  Councils  are  comparatively 
large  in  respect  of  the  size  of  the  parishes,  and  that  all  the 
Councillors  are  ratepayers,  and,  with  one  exception,  resident 
within  the  parishes,  when  applications  for  relief  or  for 
reconsideration  of  allowances  come  before  the  Council, 
some  of  the  Covmcillors  have  generally  personal  knowledge 
of  the  history  and  circumstances  of  the  applicant.  This 
local  personal  knowledge  is  of  great  value  in  dealing  with 
the  paupers  or  applicants  for  relief,  and,  as  a  rule,  enables 
the  Council  to  deal  with  every  individual  case  on  its 
merits.  When  difficulties  crop  up,  the  matter  is  remitted 
to  a  Committee  for  special  investigation. 

9.  In  cases  of  women  becoming  chargeable  through 
their  having  illegitimate  cluldren,  tliey  are  generally  only 
offered  indoor  relief.  In  other  cases  of  undeserving 
persons — reprobates  and  ne'er-do-weels — the  poorhouse  is 
used  as  a  test,  and  relief  in  this  form  is  not  infrequently 
declined  hy  applicants  for  relief.  In  cases  of  young 
children,  and  of  deserving  persons  who  are  more  or  less  fit 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  or  who  have  relatives  or  friends 
willing  to  take  care  of  them,  we  prefer  to  afford  outdoor 
relief.  This  mode  of  relief  is  more  agreeable  to  the 
paupers,  it  involves  a  less  violent  change  in  their  condition 
and  manner  of  life,  and  it  is  generally  less  expensive.  In 
the  case  of  helpless  invalids  who  have  no  relatives  or  friends 
able  and  willing  to  attend  to  them,  they  would  be  better 
cared  for  in  the  poorhouse. 

10.  Our  chief  difficulty  in  the  three  parishes  referred  to, 
as,  I  believe,  in  most  other  parishes  in  this  county,  is  in  regard 
to  cases  of  disputed  settlement.  The  shortening  of  the  period 
of  residential  settlement  under  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  f898 
from  five  years  to  three  years  is,  I  consider,  a  distinct 
improvement,  although  there  is  possibly  a  temptation  to 
inspectors  to  afford  relief  to  persons  belonging  to  other 
parishes,  when  perhaps  the  absolute  necessity  of  giving 
relief  may  be  doubtful.  During  my  nineteen  years'  con° 
nection  with  these  parishes  there  has  been  no  litigation  of 
any  kind.  Our  disputes  with  other  parishes  have  been,  by 
mutual  statement,  referred  to  either  the  Local  Government 
Board,  or  to  a  Sheriff  as  arbiter,  for  final  decision. 

11.  The  immediate  causes  of  pauperism  are  manifest : — 
Old  age,  without  previous  thrift  ;  failure  of  families  to 
look  after  their  parents  ;  early  marriages  and  the  death 
of  the  breadwinner  ;  insanity  ;  illegitimacy  ;  intemperance 
and  vagrancy,  etc.  There  are,  however,  deeper  causes. 
The  Poor  Law  Act  of  1845  created  pauperism  in  Scotland, 
and  gave  every  human  being  who  was  in  want  and  not 
able-bodied  a  statutory  right  to  demand  support  from  the 
ratepayers.  This  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first  step 
towards  sapping  the  foundations  of  Scottish  thrift  and 
Scottish  independence ;  and  much  of  the  legislation  that 
has  been  carried  through  since  then  is  largely  responsible 
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Br  James  for  the  lack  of  thrift  and  saving  habits  which  now  so 
Campbell,  generally  prevail.  With  free  education,  the  aljolition  of 
school  fees,  the  providing  of  free  books,  free  food,  and  free 
washing  and  cleaning  of  children,  the  Unemployed  Work- 
men Act,  1905,  and  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act, 
1906,  etc.,  there  is  not  the  same  inducement,  certainly  not 
the  same  necessity,  as  formerly  for  frugality,  or  for  saving 
up  for  old  age,  or  for  the  support  of  aged  parents.  The 
stern  discipline  and  stimulus  of  poverty  was  not  an  un- 
mitigated evil  in  the  case  of  a  hardy,  thrifty,  independent 
race. 

12.  I  am  of  opinion  that  where  the  Poor  Law  Acts 
have  been  carefully  and  sympathetically  interpreted  and 
administered,  there  has  been  no  ground  of  complaint  so  far 
as  the  relief  of  the  poor  is  concerned,  and  that  it  is  there- 
fore undesirable  that  any  fundamental  alteration  should 
be  made  on  the  present  law  in  Scotland.  I  have  never 
experienced  any  difficulty  under  the  present  law  in 
providing  for  the  support  of  all  destitute  persons  who  are 
not  able-bodied.  The  only  occasions  in  the  south  of  Scot- 
land and  in  Banffshire  on  which  I  have  found  it  necessary 
to  take  part  in  exceptional  measures  to  meet  excej^tional 
distress  was  during  long-continued  periods  of  frost  and 
severe  weather,  when  able-bodied  working-men  were 
unable  to  find  work.  On  such  occasions  we  had  no 
difficulty  in  starting  relief  works  in  the  way  of  road- 
making,  reclaiming  land,  and  other  improvements,  and  in 
raising  sufficient  funds  to  piay  fair  wages  to  all  who  would 
otherwise  be  unemployed,  and  so  enable  them  to  tide 
over  the  period  of  distress.  This  method  of  relieving 
exceptional  distress  is  certainly  quite  practicable  outwith 
very  large  cities,  and  infinitely  preferable  to  any  system 
of  pauperising  able-bodied  adults,  or  any  species  of  "sturdy 
beggars."  Occasional  opportunities  for  such  well-organised 
benevolence  is  good  for  the  charitably  disposed  of  any 
community. 

Question  of  13.  I  am  very  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
relief  to  able-  highly  inexpedient  to  change  the  law  so  as  to  give  able- 
bodied,  bodied  adults  any  claim  to  parochial  relief.  I  have  had 
no  experience  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws  in 
the  great  centres  of  population,  \n\t  outside  such  centres 
there  is  no  occasion  for  any  such  change.  Were  able- 
bodied  persons  entitled  by  law  to  claim  parochial  relief, 
the  result  would  inevitably  be  to  encourage  tramping  and 
laziness,  undermine  independence,  and  increase  pauperism 
and  taxation. 

Suitability  of  14.  The  existing  areas  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  most 
existing  areas,  suitable  and  equitable  for  administering  relief.  There  is 
no  unit  so  familiar  to  the  Scottish  mind  as  the  'parish,  and 
the  local  personal  knowledge  of  the  members  of  the  Parish 
Council  ensures  just  and  humane  treatment  to  every 
pauper  on.  the  roll.  Large  town  communities  plead  for 
the  enlargement  of  areas  because  they  would  thereby  secure 
the  lessening  of  their  own  financial  burdens  by  inequitably 
increasing  the  burdens  of  their  country  neighbours.  The 
advantages  of  probable  economy  in  administration,  and 
reducing  the  cases  of  disputed  settlement,  would  be  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  management  inevitably 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  officials,  less  humane  and 
kindly  treatment  of  the  poor,  the  increase  of  the  number 
receiving  relief,  and  the  unjust  distribution  of  the  burden 
of  maintenance. 

15.  I  venture  to  suggest  that,  on  the  following  points, 
the  present  law  and  practice  might,  with  advantage,  be 
amended  : — 


Need  of 
amendment 
of  Poor  Lawj 
Act,  1845. 


Local  Govern- 
ment Board 
to  deal  with 
disputed 
settlements. 


Need  of 
amendment 
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(a)  That  the  Local  Government  Board  be  em- 
powered to  decide  finally  all  cases  of  disputed 
settlement.  Under  the  Act  of  1898  the  Local 
Government  Board  obtained  powers  to  arbitrate 
between  parishes  in  cases  where  the  parties  were 
agreed  on  the  facts.  It  would  be  of  immense 
advantage  to  Scotland,  and  obviate  much  costly 
litigation,  were  it  made  compulsory  for  Parish 
Councils  to  submit  all  disputes  as  to  settlement  to 
the  Local  Government  Board  for  arbitration,  the 
determination  of  the  Board  to  be  final  and  binding 
on  all  parties. 

(6)  That  sections  36  and  37  of  the  Poor  Law  Act, 
1845,  be  amended  so  as  to  secure  a  imiform  system 
of  rating  for  the  poor,  and  for  education  and  regis- 
tration, etc.,  over  all  Scotland.  The  present  system 
of  rating,  with  classification  and  deductions,  as  in 
the  case  of  Cullen  already  referred  to,  is  un- 
necessarily complicated  and  cumbersome.  The 
methods  followed  in  the  three  parishes  of  Cullen, 
Fordyce,  and  Deskford  are  all  quite  different.  It 
would  simplify  matters  very  much  were  the  rates 
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collected  by  Parish  Councils  assessed  and  levied 
in  the. same  way  as  county  rates  (Police,  Roads, 
Lunacy,  Registration  of  Voters,  Diseases  of  Animals, 
County  General  Assessment,  etc.)  are  assessed  and 
levied  under  section  27  (sub-section  3)  of  the  Local 
Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1889, — that  is,  upon 
the  annual  value  as  appearing  in  the  Valuation 
Roll,  subject  only  to  the  provisions  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Rates  (Scotland)  Act,  1896,  and  Continua- 
tion Act,  190.5. 

(c)  That  effect  be  given  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Medical  Relief 
(1904),  page  83  of  report,  with  reference  to  com- 
pulsory powers  for  removal  of  sick  paupers,  who 
have  no  relatives  or  friends  able  and  willing  to  look 
after  them,  to  the  poorhouse  hospital. 

{d)  That  desertion  of  wife  or  family  be  a  criminal 
offence,  and  that  the  Procurator-Fiscal  be  required 
to  conduct  the  prosecution,  on  the  petition  of  the 
Parish  Council ;  and  that  mothers  of  illegitimate 
children  be  liable  to  prosecution  for  desertion  of 
their  children. 

(e)  That  it  should  be  part  of  the  duty  of  every 
inspector  of  poor,  as  indicated  under  section  55  of 
Poor  Law  Act,  1845,  to  inquire  into  and  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  case  of  each  individual  poor  person 
receiving  relief  from  the  poor  funds,  and  to  visit 
and  inspect  personally,  at  least  twice  in  each  year, 
all  the  poor  persons  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief 
within  his  parish,  or  resident  within  five  miles  of 
any  part  of  such  parish,  and  to  report  to  the  Parith 
Council  and  to  the  Local  Government  Boaid.  I  send 
herewith  {see  App.  CLXXIX.  (B))  copy  correspond- 
ence between  the  Parish  Council  of  Fordyce  and 
the  Local  Government  Board  with  reference  to  the 
inspector  of  a  neighbouring  parish  refusing  to  visit, 
or  in  any  way  supervise,  a  boarded-out  child  in  hia 
parish  belonging  to  the  parish  of  Fordyce,  or  to 
report  tliereon,  without  special  remuneration  from 
the  parish  of  Fordyce.  If  the  present  law  is  as 
contended  for  by  the  Local  Government  Board  and 
the  inspector  referred  to,  I  respectfully  submit  that, 
in  the  public  interest  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of 
the  poor,  it  should  be  amended. 

64922.  {Chairman.)  The  three  parishes  of  which  you  are 
chairman  are  small  parishes  1 — Yes. 

64923.  But  have  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble  about  Settlement, 
settlements? — I  cannot  say  a  great  deal,  because  we  have 

never  had  an  action  in  court.  We  have  settled  them  all 
by  arbitration  for  the  last  nineteen  years  on  the  three 
boards  of  which  I  am  chairman. 

64924.  Have  you  a  private  arrangement  between  the 
different  parishes  by  which  cases  are  settled  by  arbitration  ? 
— No,  each  case  was  dealt  with  on  its  merits. 

.  64925.  Have  you  a  private  arrangement  by  which  you 
settle  cases  ? — We  have  settled  each  case  by  private 
arrangement. 

64926.  Does  that  generally  work  well  ? — Yes. 

64927.  Would  you  like  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
have  the  power  generally  to  settle  that  question  of  settle- 
ment ? — Yes,  I  have  stated  that.  I  wish  them  to  have  full 
and  final  power  of  settlement. 

64928.  It  is  brought  to  our  notice  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  criticism  of  the  methods  by  which  deductions  are 
made  on  the  valuation  roll.  You  give  here  the  amount  of 
deductions  which  are  allowed.  Who  settles  those 
deductions  ?  There  must  be  some  machinery  by  which 
the  actual  deduction  is  estimated  in  May.  What  is  the 
body  that  makes  that  calculation  1 — In  the  case  of  Cullen, 
information  was  sent  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  and 
they  indicated  the  classification  of  which  they  would 
approve.  The  question  came  up  afresh  when  the  Act  of 
1896  was  passed,  and  our  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
necessity  of  making  a  further  change,  and  that  change  had 
to  be  "certified"  by  the  Secretary  for  Scotland,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

64929.  (Mr  Patten- Mac Dougall.)  You  benefit  by  the  Rates  and 
Agricultural  Rates  Act  ? — That  is  what  I  refer  to.  assessment. 

64930.  Under  that  Act  classification  was  abolished?  — 
That  is  not  so.    There  is  classification  still. 

64931.  There  are  deductions  still,  but  the  deductions  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  Parish  Council.  Classification  was 
abolished  in  all  parishes  which  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the 
Agricultural  Rates  grant  ? — I  am  afraid  that  is  not  so  in 
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the  case  of  Cullen.  I  have  a  letter  here  which  I  put  m. 
This  is  a  letter  written  in  1897,  from  the  Scottish  Office, 
"Whitehall,  directed  to  the  Inspector  of  Poor,  Cullen.  {See 
App.  GLXXIX.  (C).) 

64932.  {Chairman.)  Under  the  Act  the  Parish  Council 
makes  the  deductions  ?— Certain  consideration  is  left  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  Parish  Council,  but  as  regards  occupiers 
the  classification  since  1896  has  to  be  certified  by  the 
Secretary  for  Scotland  and  approved  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  I  put  in  a  letter  from  the  Local  Government 
Board  of  15th  December  1897  confirming  this.  {See 
App.  GLXXIX.  {D).) 

64933.  But  the  Parish  Council  makes  the  deductions,  and 
then  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  has  to  give  his  certificate  ? 
—The  Acts  of  1845  and  1896  make  matters  quite  clear. 

61934.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  Asa  Parish  Council  you 
may  make  what  deductions  you  please  ? — The  classification 
was  in  force  nineteen  years  ago,  when  I  went  there,  but  it 
w^as  certainly  with  the  necessary  approval  of  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

64935.  {Chairman.)  But  what  I  understand  is,  speaking 
generally,  in  Scotland  there  is  dissatisfaction  with  the 
amount  of  deductions  which  are  made  and  with  the 
machinery  for  making  them  1 — That  is  so. 

64936.  I  understand  that  the  machinery  that  makes 
them  is,  in  the  first  instance,  the  Parish  Council  ? — In  the 
the  case  of  Cullen,  the  Parish  Council  may  have  initiated 
it.  That  is  a  matter  before  my  time.  I  found  it  in 
operation,  and  it  has  continued  ever  since. 

64937.  You  mean  the  deduction  that  is  made  is  still  in 
operation?— Except  that  it  is  modified  under  the  Act  of 
1896. 

64938.  So  you  have  no  personal  experience  of  the  action 
of  the  council  in  initiating  or  settling  these  deductions  1 — 
The  assessments  are  made  out  every  year,  and  in  the  three 
parishes  of  which  I  am  chairman  no  two  of  them  are  alike. 

64939.  Why  are  they  different? — One  of  them  is  a  purely 
rural  parish — Deskford — and  the  Council  go  simply  by  the 
amount  on  the  valuation  roll,  making  no  deduction  what- 
ever. The  subjects  are  nearly  all  land,  very  few  houses  are 
let  apart  from  land. 

64940.  Does  the  Secretary  of  State  give  his  sanction 
equally  to  these  deductions  though  they  apparently  differ 
one  from  another  ? — It  is  only  in  Cullen  that  we  have 
"a  certified  classification"  requiring  the  sanction  of  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

64941.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  The  Secretary  of  State 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  deductions? — It  has  to  be  a 
classification  "  certified  "  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

64942.  You  have  no  classification  in  Cullen  now  at  all  1 
— Indeed  we  have.    I  have  given  you  the  classification. 

64943.  You  have  given  the  deductions.  Deductions  and 
classification  are  two  different  things.  Classification  applies 
simply  to  the  occupiers  and  deduction  applies  all  round.  You 
have  no  classification  according  to  your  own  examjjle.  You 
have  your  deductions,  and  your  deductions  are  deductions 
which  you  make  every  year,  and  may  vary  every  year  accord- 
ing as  the  Parish  Council  think  fit.  I  see  that  in  Deskford — 
another  of  your  parishes — you  treat  the  matter  on  a  totally 
different  footing  ? — We  do  treat  the  matter  on  a  different 
footing  in  each  of  the  three  parishes  I  am  connected  with. 

64944.  {Chairman.)  Is  it  the  same  council  ? — There  are 
three  different  Parish  Councils  entirely  composed  of 
different  men  except  myself. 

64945.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  Is  your  assessment 
levied  in  each  on  a  different  footing  ? — Yes,  and  we  think 
the  law  should  be  altered,  and  a  uniform  system  enforced. 
I  am  entirely  for  uniform  deductions  applicable  to  all 
Scotland.  We  have  a  grievance  with  regard  to  certain  of 
these  deductions  which  cannot  be  got  over  under  the 
present  Act  of  1845. 

64946.  As  regards  procedure,  how  often  do  your  Parish 
Councils  meet  to  consider  applications  for  relief  1 — In  the 
case  of  Fordyce  we  meet  once  a  month  ;  in  the  case  of  Cullen 
quarterly,  with  special  meetings  under  any  emergency  ;  and 
in  the  case  of  Deskford  we  have  at  least  four  meetings 
every  year. 

64947.  Are  the  three  parishes  contiguous? — Yes. 

64948.  Does  the  inspector  deal  with  the  cases  on  his  own 
responsibility  until  they  come  before  the  council? — Yes  ; 
he  has  got  discretionary  power,  and  takes  medical  advice 
before  the  case  comes  before  the  relieving  committee. 

64949.  But  he  gives  the  relief  which  he  thinks  fit  sub- 


ject to  the  approval  of  the  committee  ?— Yes,  after  medical  Dr  James 
examination.  Cainpbell. 

64950.  Do  the  committees  as  a  rule  approve  of  what  the  19  June  1907. 
inspector  has  done  ?— Not  always,  but  generally.   

64951.  If  the  applicant  is  dissatisfied,  does  he  ever  appeal  System  of 
to  the  council  ?— Yes,  both  by  letter  and  personally.     I  appeal, 
have  received   visits  from  many   applicants,  and  also 

letters. 

64952.  I  suppose  they  never  appeal  to  the  sheriff,  do 
they  ?— There  are  appeaJs  to  the  sheriff  sometimes  in  the 
case  of  illegitimate  children. 

64953.  But  not  for  a  refusal  of  relief  ?— Yes  ;  we  have 
had  an  instance  of  that  in  Cullen,  I  think,  in  my  time. 

64954.  Does  the  system  work  fairly  satisfactorily  with 
regard  to  the  procedure  for  giving  relief  ?— I  think  the  poor 
are  well  attended  to,  as  far  as  my  experience  has  gone. 

64955.  I  see  you  adopt  the  practice  where  women  have  Unmarried 
illegitimate  children  of  offering  them  only  indoor  relief  ?—  mothers  and 

^  TOT  their  children. 

64956.  What  happens  to  the  children  m  that  case  (—1 
have  never  known  any  children  suffer  real  destitution. 
They  are  always  cared  for  by  someone. 

64957.  But  if  the  mother  goes  into  the  poorhouse  ?— She 
does  not  often  go  into  the  poorhouse. 

64958.  But  you  say  they  are  generally  only  offered  indoor 
relief  ? — Yes. 

64959.  In  most  cases  they  refuse.  Assuming  they  accept 
and  go  into  the  indoor  department,  what  happens  to  the 
children  ?— I  do  not  recollect  at  this  moment  of  any  case 
where  they  did  accept  indoor  relief. 

64960.  What  would  happen  to  the  children?— If  the 
mother  did  go  to  the  poorhouse  the  children  would  go 
along  with  the  mother.  We  have  had  difficulties  of  that 
kind.  A  widow  with  children  marries  a  second  time,  and 
the  second  husband  declines  to  support  the  children  by  the 
first  husband,  and  they  make  application  for  relief. 

64961.  I  suppose  if  you  gave  relief  you  would  give  it  to 
the  mother  for  the  sake  of  the  child  ?— We  could  not  send 
the  children  to  the  poorhouse  without  the  mother. 

64962.  Unless  they  boarded  the  children  out  ?— The 
Local  Government  Board  do  not  always  approve  of  sending 
mother  and  children  to  the  poorhouse.  There  was  a  case 
in  Cullen  where  we  offered  to  send  the  mother  with 
children  to  the  poorhouse,  and  they  did  not  approve  of 
this  form  of  relief,  to  our  astonishment,  but  the  children 
were  cared  for.    They  did  not  go  to  the  poorhouse. 

64963.  In  the  case  of  any  exceptional  distress,  have  you  Relief  works 
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started  relief  works  ? — Yes. 

64964.  In  the  way  of  roadmaking,  reclaiming  land,  etc.  ; 
under  what  authority  did  you  do  that,  seeing  you  cannot 
give  relief  to  the  able-bodied  ?  — This  was  not  done  by  any 
legally  constituted  authority,  by  parochial  boards  or  Parish 
Councils,  but  by  the  community. 

64965.  And  you  have  been  able  to  deal  with  any  difficul- 
ties that  may  occur  from  exceptional  distress  by  this  means  ? 
■ — That  is  so. 

64966.  Did  the  landlords  and  the  large  landed  proprie- 
tors contribute  ? — Yes,  and  others  also.  We  called  public 
meetings  sometimes,  which  were  well  attended,  and  the 
whole  community  joined. 

64967.  You  are  not  likely  in  the  future  to  have  any 
serious  difficulty  in  connection  with  that  class  of  distress  ? — 
In  all  my  experience  we  have  never  met  any  insurmount- 
able difficulties. 

64968.  Are  you  strongly  against  giving  able-bodied  adults 
any  claim  to  parochial  relief  ? — Yes. 

64969.  Have  you  had  much  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
dependants  of  able-bodied  when  sick  or  ailing  ? — No. 

64970.  Is  the  law  supposed  to  prevent  you  from  helping 
them  ? — We  never  help  the  children  of  able-bodied  persons. 

64971.  Supposing  the  dependant  were  sick? — I  have 
never  known  any  destitution  uncared  for  by  charity  or 
benevolence  in  the  district.  These  cases  have  all  been  met 
by  kindliness  on  the  part  of  neighbours  and  others. 

64972.  Is  the  population  of  these  three  parishes  very 
small  ? — Yes.  There  are  about  4,000  in  Fordyce,  and  over 
2,000  in  Cullen. 

64973.  As  regards  medical  relief,  would  you  like  to  have 
compulsory  power  for  the  removal  of  sick  paupers  ?   Is  that  powers  for^ 
a  common  difficulty  you  have  in  the  Highlands? — We  do  removal  of 
not  call  any  of  these  three  parishes  in  the  Highlands.    The  sick  paupers. 
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Highland  element  does  not  touch  the  sea  at  all  round  that 
coast.  I  am  in  favour  of  comjjulsory  powers  for  removal 
of  sick  paupers. 

64974.  Would  you  like  to  see  the  desertion  of  a  wife  and 
family  made  a  criminal  offence  1 — I  think  it  would  simplify 
matters. 

Investigation  64975.  Would  you  like  an  inspector  of  poor  to  make 
and  inspection  himself  acquainted  with  all  the  poor  resident  in  the  parish, 
of  paupers.      including  the  boarded-out  children,  under  certain  limits  ? 

— We  always  thought  that  an  inspector  was  bound  to  look 

after  all  the  paupers  in  his  parish. 

64976.  Would  you  pay  their  expenses  if  they  have  to 
go  far  ? — This  correspondence  shows  clearly  the  position 
we  take  up  on  that  point.  It  was  a  universal  system  up  to 
last  year  in  our  experience  that  the  paupers  within  any 
particular  parish  were  looked  after  by  the  ins^jector  of 
that  parish,  and  in  this  particular  case  that  I  brought 
before  you,  the  inspector  of  poor  for  the  first  time  declined 
to  do  so  unless  he  received  special  remuneration.  We 
think  that  would  be  a  bad  thing  for  Scotland.  AVe  admit 
that  there  are  certain  instances  where  a  large  number  of 
paupers  are  sent  out  from  large  cities  to  the  country,  and 
there  might  be  a  grievance  there.  But  there  «  as  no  such 
thing  in  existence  in  1845,  and  under  a  fair  reading  of 
the  Act  of  1845,  the  inspector  of  poor  should  look  after 
all  the  poor  in  his  parish. 

64977.  Assuming  that  he  would  be  able  to  do  it,  he 
would  have  to  do  it  on  his  legs  ? — It  has  been  done  up  to 
this  time,  in  all  the  parishes  I  have  been  concerned  with. 

64978.  What  does  the  inspector  of  the  parish  in  question 
get  1 — I  do  not  remember  at  this  moment  what  he  is 
paid,  but  he  and  his  predecessors  engaged  to  do  the  work, 
and  it  was  intended  that  they  should  do  this  work.  The 
predecessor  of  the  present  inspector  did  the  work,  and  the 
present  inspector  was  appointed  to  discharge  the  same 
duties,  and  he  declined. 
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64979.  {Mr  Fatten-MacDougall.)  That  is  a  question 
which  applies  only  to  the  case  of  boarded-out  pauper 
children,  and  this  inspector  of  the  parish  in  which  the 
child  was  boarded  said  he  had  no  duty  to  visit  the  child  ? — 
He  said  it  did  not  come  under  his  duty.  According  to  our 
reading  of  the  Statute  it  did,  and  it  was  according  to  the 
universal  practice  up  to  that  time.  , 

64980.  From  your  large  experience,  do  you  think  it  is  a 
good  thing  that  the  boarded-out  pauper  child  should  be  too 
much  identified  with  pauperism  m  the  place  in  which  he  is 
boarded  ? — I  have  never  found  that  it  did  any  harm  to  tlie 
child.    Someone  must  look  after  the  child. 

64981.  But  the  child  is  looked  after  by  the  guardians  to 
begin  with,  and  the  custody  of  the  child  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  parish  which  boards  him  out.  Is  that  not  so  ? — In 
this  particular  case  the  child  became  chargeable  in  the 
parish  of  Keith,  and  the  guardian  was  there,  and  the 
inspector  of  Keith  up  to  that  time  had  always  looked 
after  pauper  children  as  well  as  other  paupers. 

64982.  I  understand  you  yourself  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  policy  of  the  Board,  the  policy  of  the  Board  being 
that  the  boarded-out  child  shall  not  be  identified  with 
pauperism  as  far  as  possible  1 — You  cannot  prevent  a 
pauper  from  being  a  pauper.  It  is  immaterial  to  him 
what  inspector  visits  him. 

64983.  But  the  child  is  boarded  out  and  the  guardians 
are  the  people  who  are  charged  with  his  care  and  upkeep, 
and  who  are  responsible  for  him  to  the  Parish  Council  who 
board  him  out  and  the  Parish  Council  who  inspect  him 
from  time  to  time  ? — In  my  experience  the  Council  of  the 
parish  in  which  he  lives  is  the  Council  who  inspect  him. 

64984.  The  policy  of  the  Local  Government  Board  is 
that  the  inspector  of  the  parish  where  the  child  is  boarded 
out  shall  not  see  more  of  him  than  is  absolutely  essential 
and  necessary.  Do  you  think  that  policy  is  not  right  ? — It 
makes  no  difference  to  the  child  what  particular  inspector 
visits  him,  and  our  inspector  in  the  parish  of  Fordyce 
at  that  very  time  was  visiting  several  children  belonging 
to  the  parish  of  Keith  who  were  then  living  in  the  parish 
of  Fordyce. 

64985.  Some  of  the  parishes  you  have  been  connected 
with  are  very  small  ? — Yes. 

64986.  Have  you  considered  Avhether  it  would  be  a  good 
policy  to  combine  several  of  these  small  parishes'? — I  do 
not  think  that  would  be  a  good  jjolicy. 

64987.  Do  you  not  think  that  while  you  have  an  inspector 
sometimes  who  has  a  very  small  pauperism  and  whose 
salary  is  very  small,  he  might  quite  well  enough  have 
charge  of  more  than  the  one  parish,  and  that  there  might 


be  combination  for  purposes  of  administration  ? — Yes  ;  but  Boarded-outi 
I  would  not  unnecessarily  disturb  the  parochial  unit  for  pauper 
the  purpose  of  administering  the  Poor  Law.    As  I  have  children  and 
stated,  some  of  the  members  of  the  Parish  Council  in  each  inspection 
parish  are  sure  to  know  something  of  each  case,  and  I  thereof, 
think  it  is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  poor  and  of  the  manage- 
ment not  to  have  too  large  areas. 

64988.  But  provided  the  area  was  not  too  large  and  the 
inspector  was  able  to  overtake  it  and  to  know  every  in- 
dividual case,  would  you  see  any  objection? — Once  you 
disturb  the  present  parochial  basis,  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  would  stop,  and  I  should  prefer  it  as  it  is. 

64989.  {Mr  Phelps.)  You  are  not  in  favour  of  admitting  Question  of 

relief  to  able- 
bodied. 


able-bodied  relief  ? — No. 

64990.  You  rather  think  that 
under  the  existing  state  of  things  1- 


great  difficulties  arise 
-Not  in  my  experience. 

64991.  Do  you  think  it  is  wise  to  leave  the  definition  of 
able-bodied  to  a  medical  man  1 — I  think  upon  the  whole  he 
would  be  the  best  judge  as  to  whether  a  man  is  fit  or  j 
unfit.  I 

64992.  Do  you  think  a  man  is  often  decided  not  to  be 
able-bodied  on  rather  insufficient  grounds'? — I  have  not 
had  any  experience  of  that  kind  before  me. 

64993.  Have  you  any  experience  with  regard  to  tramps  2  Tramps  and  J 
■ — Yes.  vagrants.  \ 

64994.  Have  you  known  tramps  relieved  in  spite  of  their  \ 
being  able-bodied  1 — No,  the  inspector  asks  for  medical 
inspection. 

64995.  Should  you  be  in  favour  of  seeing  the  system  of 
tramp  wards  established  in  Scotland  ? — I  have  no  experi- 
ence of  tramp  wards. 

64996.  You  do  not  know  the  English  system  ■? — No. 

64997.  I  see  you  are  in  favour  of  transferring  all  circum-  proposal  for 
stances  of  settlement  to  the  Local  Government  Board  ? —  Local  Govern- 
Yes,  ment  Board  to 

64998.  In  cases  in  which  the  facts  are  in  agreement  that  arbitrate 
is  comparatively  simple  ? — Of  course  my  proposal  involves  "i^P'^t^'^ 
hearing  both  sides. 


64999.  In  cases  in  which  the  facts  are  in  dispute,  do  you 
think  that  an  officer  of  the  Local  Government  Board  would 
carry  the  same  weight  as  a  court  of  law  does  ? — I  think  in 
the  present  case  the  Board  would.  Considering  the 
money  spent  on  litigation  in  Scotland  over  Poor  Law 
settlement  cases,  I  think  that  that  would  be  the  better 
system. 

65000.  I  quite  understand  that  it  would  be  very  eco- 
nomical, but  do  you  think  that  the  decision  would  carry  the 
same  weight  as  that  of  a  court  of  law  1 — I  think  it  would. 
The  country  would  submit  to  these  decisions,  and  it  would 
be  for  the  ultimate  good,  Ijoth  financially  and  otherwise. 

65001.  Some  witnesses  have  declared  themselves  posi- 
tively in  favour  of  the  legal  question  being  decided  by 
court  of  law,  having  the  experience,  machinery,  and  so 
forth,  which  a  department  has  not.  Do  you  think  that 
could  be  overcome  ? — The  department  is  composed  partly 
of  men  of  legal  training  accustomed  to  deal  with  questions 
of  that  kind. 

65002.  Practically,  you  are  setting  up  a  new  court,  are 
you  not  1 — No  ;  they  are  allowed  to  decide  in  many  cases 
as  it  is.  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage  to  leave  all  these  cases  to  the  final  decision  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  and  that  they  would  be 
competent  to  deal  with  them. 

65003.  Do  you  think  from  your  experience  that  there 
would  be  any  injustice  if  settlement  were  abolished 
altogether  ? — I  do  not  know  by  what  system  you  mean. 

65004.  Supposing  that  a  man  was  declared  to  be  settled 
where  he  became  chargeable  ? — I  am  afraid  the  large  centres 
of  population  would  not  agree  to  such  a  proposal. 

65005.  Apart  from  that,  do  you  think  yourself  that  it 
would  be  productive  of  much  injustice  ? — I  have  not 
thought  out  that  proposal.  I  do  not  think  the  rural 
parishes  would  object,  but  I  think  the  large  central  parishes 
would. 

65006.  You  think  the  tendency  is  for  rural  parishes  to 
get  clear  of  a  good  deal  of  pauperism  in  that  way  ? — No  ; 
what  I  mean  is  that  the  largest  number  of  paupers  in 
Scotland,  even  in  proportion  to  population,  would  become 
chargeable  in  the  big  centres.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  rural  parishes  would  not  take  their  fair  share  of 
responsibility. 

65007.  Can  you  say  that  in  your  exjaerience  there  were 
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■)osal  for  more  removals  from  the  town  into  the  country  than  from 
il  Govern-  the  country  into  the  towns  ? — No. 

t  Board  65008.  I  mean  removals  in  the  technical  sense  of 
paupers  ? — It  has  not  come  under  my  experience.  There 
has  been  no  question  of  that  kind  come  up  with  us. 


rbitrate 

uted 

[ements, 


65009.  You  must  have  had  a  good  many  cases  of  settle- 
ment in  your  experience? — Yes,  but  not  from  the  country 
to  the  town  or  from  tiie  town  to  the  country,  but  from  one 
parish  to  another  parish. 

65010.  From  one  country  parish  to  another  country 
parish  ? — Yes  ;  or  from  any  one  parish  to  any  other  parish. 

65011.  Do  you  think  you  have  more  from  a  town  parish 
to  the  country  pari.sh  than  from  a  country  parish  to  the 
town  parish  1 — I  have  no  recollection  of  these  points 
coming  up  in  cases  of  disputed  settlement. 

65012.  You  were  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  Did  you 
come  across  any  difficulty  of  settlement  with  regard  to 
England  ?— Yes. 

65013.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  that  ? — 


None.  It  is  a  considerable  time  since  I  left  the  south,  but  Dr  James 
we  had  trouble  on  the  border.  Camjihell. 

65014.  {Mr  Booth.)  You  desire  to  retain  the  adminis-  19  June  1907 

trative  unit  of  a  parish.    Is  there  any  serious  objection  to  

having  the  same  chairman  of  three  parislies  ? — I  do  not 

quite  understand  the  question. 

65015.  I  gather  that  you  wish  each  parish  to  be  an  Anialgania- 
admini.strative  unit,  not  to  amalgamate  them? — Ye.>.  tio"  of 

65016  Is  it  a  serious  objection  to  have  the  same  chair-  l*^"^^^^' 
man  for  three  parislies  ? — I  have  never  heard  it  suggested. 
I  have  an  interest  in  each  of  the  three  parishes.    I  am  a 
heritor  in  each  of  the  three,  although  I  cannot  live  in  the 
three. 

65017.  So  that  it  does  not  lead  to  any  form  of  amalgama- 
tion. The  fact  that  the  same  gentleman  is  chairman  of 
these  parishes  is  not  objectionable  ? — No,  I  have  never 
heard  any  objections  ;  the  position  is  held  purely  by 
election,  and  I  am  eligible  only  in  consequence  of  being 
a  ratepayer.  I  don't  represent  anyone  but  myself.  I  am 
not  eligible  as  representing  anyone  else. 


Dr  R.  C.  BuiST,  M.A.,  called  and  examined. 


Dr  R.  C. 
Buiat,  31.  A. 
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65018.  {Chairman.)  You  are  an  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.Ed., 
Parochial  Medical  Officer  for  the  Lochee  District  of  tlie 
Dundee  Combination,  Lectui'er  in  Clinical  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology  in  the  University  of  St  Andrews,  Obstetrician 
and  Gynecologist  to  the  Dundee  Royal  Infirmary,  Chair- 
man of  the  Scottish  Sub-Committee  on  the  Poor  Law,  and 
formerly  Chairman  of  the  Medico-Political  Committee  of 
the  British  Medical  Association  1 — Yes. 

65019.  We  have  received  from  you  a  statement  of 
evidence  which  we  will  hold  as  your  evidence-in-chief  1 
—Yes. 

{The  witness  handed  in  the  following  statement.) 

1.  I  have  been  for  seventeen  years  Medical  Officer  for 
the  Lochee  district,  and  for  eight  years  Obstetrician  and 
Gynecologist  to  the  Dundee  Royal  Infirmary,  where,  also, 
I  am  recogni.'^ed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  as 
Instructor  at  the  Educational  Vaccination  Station.  I  also 
for  two  years  performed  ad  interim  the  duties  of  the 
Medical  Officer  for  the  district  of  Litf  and  Benvie. 

2.  Local  Organisations  for  the  Tielicf  of  the  Side  Poor. — A 
fuU  report  is  being  made  by  Dr  Templenian,  M.O.H. 

3.  Inadequacies  of  the  Local  Provision  for  the  Medical 
Assistance  of  the  Poor  in  Dundee: — 

(a)  Able-bodied  labourers.  There  is  no  provision 
for  home  assistance  in  the  case  of  illness  of  wife  or 
children.  The  provisions  for  hospital  relief  are 
inadequate,  inasmuch  as  labourers  have  greater 
difficulty  than  others  in  getting  subscribers'  lines  of 
admission  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  and  they  cannot 
be  admitted  to  the  poorhouse. 

(6)  Measles,  whooping-cough,  chicken-pox.  There 
is  no  provision  for  hospital  treatment,  and  in  com- 
plicated cases  this  is  a  necessity. 

(c)  There  is  poorhouse  accommodation  only,  for — 
(i.)  Venereal  disease. 

(ii.)  Pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  advanced 
cases. 

(iii.)  Unconfirmed    mental    disease  and 
delirium. 

The  Dundee  Royal  Asylum  is  seeking  a  change 
in  its  charter,  to  permit  of  its  giving  pecuniary 
assistance  in  these  mental  cases,  and  it  is  pos.-ible 
that  this  may  result  in  the  provision  for  their 
hosj)ital  treatment  which  is  so  desirable. 

{d)  The  jirovision  for  hospital  treatment  is  also 
inadequate  for — 

(i.)  Medical  disease  in  children, 
(ii.)  Incurable  disease,  other  than  cancer, 
(e)  Ambulance  service  (removal  to  hospital). — 
Owing  to  lack  of  co-operation  between  the  city  and 
coimtry  authorities,  there  is  at  times  injurious  delay 
in  the  removal  of  cases. 

4.  Co-operation  and  Overlap2nng  of  Local  Organisations. — 
There  is  no  co-operation.    There  is  overlapping  between 

■  the  Poor  Law  and  the  voluntary  charities  in  the  provision 
for  hospital  treatment,  and  also  in  that  for  home  assistance 
between  the  outdoor  medical  officers  for  the  Poor  Law 
districts  and   the   dispensary  surgeons  of  the  Dundee 


Royal  Infirmary.    Co-operation  and  Co-ordination  of  the 
different  organisations  are  both  jjossible  and  desirable. 

5.  Possibility  of  one  Authority  for  Medical  Assistance. — It  Possibility  of 
would  probably  be  found  impracticable  to  hand  over  the  one  authority 
detailed  management  of  the  different  institutions  to  one  for  medical 
body.    It  is  desirable,  and  would  be  possible,  to  constitute  assistance. 

a  local  representative  body,  which  should  have  super- 
vision and,  in  some  respects,  control  over  the  individual 
committees. 

iV.i)'.- -Paragraphs  3,  4,  5,  were  approved  by  the 
Dundee  District  Branch  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  on  21st  March  1907. 

The  following  matters  relating  to  the  administra- 
tion and  results  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  the  suggestions 
exjjressed  or  implied  for  its  alteration,  have  arisen 
out  of  my  experience  in  Dundee. 

6.  Personal  Knowledge  of  the  Outdoor  Poor. — There  is  no  Investigation 
provision  by  which  the  members  of  the  Parish  Council  of  jiaupers. 
may  acquire  personal  knowledge  of  those  whom  they 

relieve  witliout  admission  to  the  poorhouse. 

7.  Delay  iri  admitting  to  the  Poorhouse. — Unless  a  case 
is  certified  as  "urgent"  by  the  medical  officer,  it  is  not 
usually  admitted  till  next  day.  In  the  case  of  homeless 
peojjle  this  leads  to  hardship,  and  in  the  case  of  women  is 
an  occasion  of  drunkenness  and  immorality. 

8.  Employment  for  Discharged  Paupers. — There  is  need  Employment 
for  some  agency  by  which  employment  could  be  provided  fo''  discharged 
for  paujDers  who  have  recovered,  and  are  ready  to  be  paupers, 
discharged.    The  privation  involved  in  looking  for  work 

is  a  direct  cause  of  a  renewed  need  for  relief. 

9.  Relief  of  Widows  with  Young  Children. — I  have  found  Relief 
difficulties  in  my  work  as  medical  officer  in  getting  these  of  widows 
women  to  stay  long  enough  off  work  for  their  proper  with  children, 
recovery  when  ill,  and  also  for  the  care  of  the  children 

when  these  are  sick.    The  explanation  given  is  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  .stay  from  work. 

10.  " /n  and  Out"  Paupers  and  Unemployahles.  —  The  Ins-and-outs. 
majority  are,  in  some  respect,  feeble-minded.  Alcoholism 

and  lack  of  desire  to  work  are  jmrtly  symptoms  of  this. 
Many  could,  by  projser  control,  disciijline,  and  treatment, 
be  rendered  employable.  The  need  of  powers  for  their 
compulsory  detention  is  urgent.  Their  treatment  must  be 
at  first  in  institutions,  and  afterwards  in  labour  colonies. 

11.  Able-bodied  and  Unemployed. — There  is  great  hard-  Relief  to 
ship  in  the  case  of  illness  of  wife  or  children,  and  also  in  dependants  of 
destitution.    At  present,  on  application  to  the  Poor  Law,  unemployed, 
they  are  medically  examined  and   then   refused  relief. 

Medical  examination  of  a  man  who  says  he  is  able-bodied 
is  a  useless  formality.  There  is  need  of  co-ordination  with 
a  Labour  Bureau,  so  that  they  could  be  promptly  referred  to 
the  proper  authority  for  securing  employment.  There  is 
need  for  provision  for  the  illness  of  wife  or  children. 
Medical  attendance  should  be  at  once  afforded,  and  if  on 
inquiry  the  case  were  found  suitable,  the  cost  might  be 
recovered. 

12.  Sick  Labourers. — The  sick  labourer  is  at  a  serious  Sick 
disadvantage.     Needing  outdoor  relief  or  being  admitted  labourers, 
to  the  poorhouse  he  becomes  a  pauper,  while  if  admitted 

to  the  Royal  Infirmary  he  would  equally  be  maintained 
by  the  public,  but  would  retain  his  civil  status. 
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Quality  of 
aid  in  poor- 
house 
liospitals. 


Deterrence. 


Need  of 
co-ordination 
of  various 
agencies. 


Transference 
of  Poor  Law 
relief. 


13.  Cohabitation. — The  honest  married  labourer  is  at  a 
disadvantage  as  compared  with  another  living  in  cohabita- 
tion. The  cohabitant  woman  is  relieved  in  her  own  name, 
and  indei^endently  of  whether  her  partner  is  able-bodied 
or  not.  Provision  should  be  made  so  that  relief  would  only 
be  given  in  the  joint  names  of  the  pair,  as  if  legal  marriage 
subsisted. 

14.  Deserted  Wives. — These  often  apply  for  assistance  to 
secure  aliment,  but  must  become  paupers  before  it  is  given. 

15.  Poorhouse  Hospitals. — In  spite  of  the  ability  of  the 
medical  officers,  poorhouse  hospitals  do  not  usually  afford 
the  best  medical  service  that  the  district  can  supply.  They 
should  have  both  medical  and  surgical  staff,  like  the 
charitable  hospitals. 

16.  Stigma  of  Pauperism. — I  have  never  seen  this  deter 
any  applicants  except  those  who  oiight  not  to  have  been 
deterred.  In  some  cases  illness  has  become  incurable  owing 
to  the  delay  and  privation  before  application  was  made. 

17.  Need  of  Co-ordination. — There  is  at  present  no  centre 
at  which  a  poor  person  in  need  of  relief,  or  assistance,  or 
advice  can  apply  with  the  certainty  of  being  relieved,  or 
referred  to  the  proper  quarter. 

The  need  of  co-ordination  is  urgent  both  on  the  side  of 
the  medical  agencies  and  on  that  of  the  financial  agencies. 

18.  Authoritij  and  Organisation  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor. — 
It  would  facilitate  reform  if  the  relief  of  the  poor  were 
made  locally,  as  it  is  centrally,  one  of  the  ordinary  functions 
of  the  authority  for  Local  Government. 

In  burghs  this  would  be  the  Town  Council,  which  might 
perform  its  relieving  functions  through  a  special  committee 
or  board,  nominated  partly  from  its  own  number,  but 
including  also  outside  members.  Under  this,  each  district 
shoidd  have  its  special  committee,  so  that  personal  know- 
ledge of  those  in  distress  would  be  possible  to  those  who 
were  responsible  for  relieving  them. 

65020.  {Chairman.)  You  have  had  a  double  experience 
in  Dundee.  Have  you  been  seventeen  years  medical 
officer,  and  have  you  also  been  for  eight  years  connected 
with  the  Dundee  Royal  Infirmary  ? — Yes. 

65021.  Have  you  therefore  seen  from  both  points  of 
view  the  procedure  connected  with  the  giving  of  assistance 
to  the  poor  1 — Yes. 

Ii!  adequacy  of     65022.  In  paragraph  (a)  No.  3,  you  say  that  the  pro- 
medical  aid.     visions  for  hospital  relief  are  inadequate  1 — They  are  in 
many  respects. 

65023.  You  point  out  that  labourers  have  greater  diffi- 
culty than  others  in  getting  subscribers'  lines  for  admission 
to  the  Royal  Infirmaiy  1 — Yes. 

65024.  And  you  say  they  cannot  be  admitted  to  the 
poorhouse  ? — No. 

65025.  Why  not?— If  the  labourer  is  able-bodied  the 
Parish  Council  has  no  power  to  relieve. 

65026.  But  surely  if  he  is  sick  ? — Yes,  but  it  is  in  cases 
of  the  illness  of  wife  or  child. 

65027.  So  that  the  present  practice  works  somewhat 
unfortunately,  inasmuch  as  the  poorer  class  have  greater 
difficulty  in  getting  medical  relief  in  certain  cases  for  their 
wives  than  the  class  who  are  just  above  them  1 — That  is  so. 


36.  Is  there  no  ward  in  the  poorhouse  hospital? — I  Inadoquaej| 
think  there  is  a  special  children's  ward.  medical  aidj 


65028. 
Yes. 


Is  that  what  you  want  to  call  attention  to  ?- 


65029.  Is  the  poorhouse  accommodation  for  all  sick- 
nesses, including  the  three  you  specify  ? — Yes,  they  take 
all. 

65030.  You  say  "  there  is  poorhouse  accommodation 
only."  Is  it  only  for  these  three  classes  of  diseases  1 — There 
is  only  poorhouse  accommodation  for  these  three  classes. 

65031.  SupjDosing  a  person  is  suffering  from  chronic 
rheumatism,  where  would  they  go  1 — It  means  there  is  no 
accommodation  except  the  poorhouse. 

65032.  {Mr  Palten-MacDoug<dl.)  There  is  no  out-relief 
for  those  cases  ? — There  is  no  other  place  where  they  can  be 
relieved. 

65033.  As  regards  these  three  particular  diseases? — 
There  is  no  other  accommodation. 

65034.  The  hospital  treatment  is  inadequate  in  your 
judgment  for  treating  diseases  of  children  ? — Certainly  ;  we 
have  a  children's  ward,  but  that  is  so  overcrowded  with 
surgical  patients  //nut  we  cannot  get  medical  cases 
admitted. 

65035.  Is  that  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  ?—  Yes. 


65036. 
do  not : 

65037.  Have  you  a  strong  opinion  that  there  is  no  Lack  of 
particular  co-oiJeralion  between  the  various  medical  organ-  co-operatioij 
isations  ?^ — There  is  certainly  none.  between  Poi 

65038.  And  is  there  little  co-oi)eration  between  district  ^'^-ity'^ 
medical  officers,  the  Poor  Law  officers,  and  the  dispensary  ; 
surgeons  of  the  Royal  Infirmary      There  is  no  co-opera- 
tion.   If  they  get  an  outdoor  line  from  the  infirmary,  they 

exist  on  it  as  long  as  it  lasts,  and  then  they  get  the  district 
medical  officer  to  come  in. 

65039.  So  that  really  the  state  of  things  is  not  satisfac- 
tory ? — Very  far  from  it. 

65040.  I  understand  the  questions  which  I  have  put  to 
you  relate  to  subjects  on  which  the  Dundee  District  Branch 
of  the  British  Medical  Association  have  already  expressed 
their  opinion  ?— Yes,  in  harmony  with  what  I  am  saying 
here. 

65041.  {Mr  Booth.)  In  what  way  did  they  express  that? 
— The  whole  thing  was  sent  down  to  the  British  Medical 
Association  in  Scotland  with  regard  to  the  adequacy  of  the 
local  organisations  for  relief  of  illness  and  co-operation, 
and  so  on,  and  we  had  a  meeting  of  the  branch,  at  which 
the  matter  was  under  discussion.  I  read  these  three  pre- 
ceding paragraphs.  They  were  extended  in  one  or  two 
parts  about  which  I  had  forgotten,  and  then  the  branch  at 
this  meeting,  which  was  a  good  one,  approved  of  the  state- 
ment I  have  made  here. 

65042.  {Chairman.)  I  suppose  I  may  assume  that  there 
is  a  considerable  amount  of  medical  opinion  in  Dundee 
which  endorses  what  you  here  say  ? — That  is  so,  as  far  as  it 
is  exjTOssible. 

65043.  And  as  far  as  you  know  ? — Yes. 

65044.  There  is  considerable  delay  in  getting  into  the 
poorhouse,  but  assume  a  person  is  old,  would  he  be  taken 
to  the  poorhouse  if  he  applied  for  relief  ? — If  he  applied  for 
admission  to  the  poorhouse. 

65045.  But  are  there  medical  wards,  or  is  there  acco-m- 
modation  in  the  poorhouse  or  a  hospital  for  sick  patients  ? 

— Yes,  in  the  hospital  there  are  300  beds.  i 

65046.  Are  these  all  occupied  by  these  three  particular  ' 
diseases? — Oh,  no. 

65047.  What  you  would  like  would  be  that  where  a 
person  is  ill,  medical  assistance  should  be  at  once  afforded, 
and  inquiry  made  subsequently  ? — That  is  so. 

65048.  You  do  not  think  that  the  fact  that  medical  Deterrence  ol 
ftjlief  is  associated  with  the  Poor  Law  acts  as  a  deterrent?  Puor  Law 
— It  does  in  some  cases.    I  have  had  case  after  case  where  medical  reliel 
the  patient  has  waited  until  her  illness  really  exhausted 
her  resources- before  she  applied  for  medical  relief. 

65049.  Does  what  you  say  in  paragraph  16,  as  to  the 
stigma  of  pauperism,  apply  to  something  different? — No, 
that  aiDplies  to  this  question  that  you  have  raised. 

65050.  Then  would  you  say  that  the  association  of 
medical  relief  with  the  Poor  Law  does  act  prejudicially  in 
this  way  ? — Yes. 

65051.  And  because  the  person  it  prejudicially  affects 
would  be  the  more  respectable  class? — That  is  my 
meaning. 

65052.  Do  you  call  attention  to  an  anomaly  ?  If  a  sick 
labourer  is  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  is  his  relief  gratuitous  ? 
—Yes. 

65053.  If  he  is  transferred  to  the  hospital  attached  to 
the  poorhouse,  would  he  either  have  to  pay  or  become  a 
pauper  ? — That  is  so. 

65054.  Have  you  infectious   diseases   hospitals  ? — Yes,  Provision  f( 
under  the  Public  Health  Authority.  infectious 

65055.  Are  all  persons  admitted  that  need  relief  ?— That 
is  so. 

G5056.  Has  the  tendency  to  enlarge  the  category  of 
infectious  diseases  increased  of  recent  years? — The  only 
definite  additions  have  been  cerebro-spinal  fever  and, 
recently,  tuberculosis,  which  is  not  admitted  to  the  in- 
fectious diseases  hospital. 

65057.  It  is  made  a  notifiable  disease  ? — Yes. 

65058.  Compulsory  ? — No,  it  is  voluntary  notification. 

65059.  Have  you  been  struck  very  much   with  the 

anomalies  and  inconsistencies  of  the  existing  system  of 

relief  ? — Yes.  j  r 

Need  of  re- 

65060.  Have  you  ever  thought  out  what  you  propose,  if  organisation 
you  had  a  clean  sheet  and  were  able  to  build  up  a  of  relief. 
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new  system?  Your  opinion  would  be  valualjle  as  you 
have  seen  botli  sides  ?— The  suggestion  that  occurs 
to  me  is  that  those  people  could  have  some  place  where 
they  could  apply,  and  be  told  where  to  go.  If  they  were 
sick  I  woidd  refer  them  to  one  authority,  which  would 
undertake  the  treatment  of  their  sickness.  If  they  were 
needing  other  advice,  as  in  the  case  of  a  deserted  wife,  I 
would  refer  them  to  the  proper  authority  to  give  the  advice 
that  was  necessary.  If  they  were  out  of  work,  I  would 
refer  them  to  the  Labour  Bureau,  and  so  on. 

65061.  Coming  back  to  medical  relief.  What  you  want 
is  not  merely  a  place  where  people  can  apply  and  get 
medical  relief,  but  you  want  to  have  machinery  attached  to 
that  by  which  they  will  get  medical  relief  ? — Yes. 

65062.  A  number  of  suggestions  have  been  made  :  one  is 
that  relief  should  be  free,  and  that  there  should  be  a  large 

ical  relief,  medical  State  service  organised  for  the  purpiose  of  super- 
intending it.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  that  ? — Yes,  I 
have  considered  that,  and,  of  course,  you  soon  come  against 
the  political  cpiestion  whether  you  are  to  give  your  relief  to 
everybody,  make  it  a  general  service,  or  whether  yuu  are 
going  to  limit  it  to  those  who  cannot  make  any  provision 
for  it. 

65063.  Does  the  feeling  of  your  profession  not  come  in 
then?  Would  a  particular  effect  be  that,  unless  they  were 
in  the  service  of  the  State,  they  would  practically  be  cut 
out  from  practising  among  the  ])oor  ? — That  is  so. 

65064.  Would  it  create  a  very  strong  feeling  in  your 
profession  ? — At  present  the  profession  as  a  whole  lias 
certainly  not  discussed  that,  and  1  think  that  they  would  not 
be  difficult  to  persuade,  if  you  make  the  conditions  of  em- 
ployment buch  as  to  offer  them  a  reasonable  livelihood. 

65065.  Two  different  sets  of  suggestions  have  bec-n  made 
to  us  :  the  one  is  to  have  a  State  service  and  make  relief 
free,  and  the  other  is  to  try  and  establish  generally  the 
system  of  medical  provident  funds  and  so  on,  and  through 
them  build  up  a  large  organisation  of  patit  nts  who  would 
be  entitled  to  relief  by  paying  a  small  weekly  sum,  and  to 
let  them  have  the  choice  of  doctors  1 — That  is  what  is 
called  a  public  medical  service  in  the  report  on  Contract 
Practice  which  was  handed  in  by  the  British  Medical 
Association. 

65066.  Yes ;  and  that  relief  should  always  be  given 
^\here  a  person  was  unable  to  pay  for  relief,  or  that  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  recover  it?  How  does  that 
idea  strike  you  ? — I  think  the  second  system  would  jjrob- 
ably  be  more  readily  accepted  by  the  profession,  but  if  a 
full  national  service  were  supplied,  I  do  not  think  they 
would  be  difficult  to  persuade. 

65067.  What  is  your  view  as  regards  Scotsmen  ?  Are 
they  in  the  habit  of  joining  this  medical  provident  associa- 
tion ? — Yes,  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  large  towns.  In 
Dundee,  for  example,  although  I  could  not  give  you  the 
figures,  some  of  the  individual  societies  have  as  many  as 
800  members.  These  are  working  men,  not  a  mixed  class. 
They  pay  usually  for  medical  relief,  I  think  3s.  a  year,  in- 
cluding medicines,  and  besides  that  they  pay  their  con- 
tributions for  sick  pay.  In  addition  to  these,  of  which 
there  will  be  some  score,  there  are  a  number  of  dividing 
societies.  Recently  I  saw  the  figures  given  as  about  10,000 
members  of  dividing  societies.  These  include  both  men 
and  women. 

65068.  And  have  they  their  medical  attendance  or  system 
of  medical  relief  ? — The  provident  societies  have,  but  the 
dividing  societies  have  not. 

65069.  {Mr  Booth.)  By  the  provident  societies  do  you 
mean  the  friendly  societies  ? — Yes. 

65070.  (Chairman.)  In  the  sort  of  scheme  that  has  been 
suggested  to  us,  one  of  the  points  was  that  the  hospitals 
would  have  to  assist  in  giving  out-relief? — Giving  dis- 
pensary relief  or  out-patient  relief  ? 

65071.  Out-patient  relief  ?— -Yes. 

65072.  Is  there  no  domiciliary  visiting? — There  is  no 
visiting  from  the  Royal  Infirmary.  There  are  four  district 
surgeons  who  do  it,  and  then  there  are  the  different  out- 
patient departments. 

65073.  Is  it  all  gratuitous  ? — Yes.  Perhaps  I  ought  to 
add  that  the  domiciliary  visitation  is  made  on  su.bscribers' 
lines. 

65074.  What  is  your  experience?  Is  it  very  difficult  for 
an  out-patient  to  obtain  treatment  ?— It  takes  a  great  deal 
of  time.  I  think  the  men  do  it  really  very  well,  but  it 
takes  a  great  deal  of  time. 

65075.  Are  the  numbers  so  great  ?^ — Yes.     I  think, 


except  on  public  holidays,  when  the  rooms  are  really  over-  ji_ 
crowded,  the  work  is  not  beyond  control,  but  it  takes  a   Buist,  M.A. 

great  deal  of  time  on  the  part  of  the  medical  officer.  I   

know  that  as  a  rule  my  out-jiatient  department,  which  is  19  June  1907. 
not  a  very  large  one,  takes  me  from  two  to  three  hours,  Domiciliarv 
and  the  assistant  physicians  are  there  often  the  same  time,  visitation  by 
It  means  twice  a  week.    The  surgeons,  who  have  a  great  voluntary 
staff'  of  nurses  and  dressers,  get  on  more  quickly.  hospital. 

65076.  Are  you  medical  officer  of  Locliee  ? — Yes. 

65077.  Is  that  one  of  the  poorest  districts  of  Dundee  ? — 
Yes. 

65078.  Do  the  Royal  Infirmary  make  domiciliary  visits 
there  1 — Yes,  they  have  an  officer  there. 

65079.  Would  the  majority  of  the  wage-earning  class  in 
Dundee  get  gratuitous  relief,  or  get  it  through  their 
societies  ? — I  think  the  majority  do  not  get  gratuitous 
relief  ;  they  pay  for  it. 

65080.  Have  you  ever  thought,  were  you  to  have  it  your 
own  way,  whether  you  would  continue  the  medical  service 
attached  to  the  Poor  Law,  or  dissociate  it  and  put  it  under 
the  municipal  authorities? — I  think  it  would  be  better 
separate. 

65081.  Under  the  municijml  authorities? — Yes. 

65082.  How  do  the  health  officers  and  the  medical  officers  Extent  of 
work  in  Dundee  ? — We  have  only  one  health  oflrcer,  who  co-operation 
has  a  whole-time  appointment.    There  is  no  friction.  between 

65083.  Is  there  much  intercourse  ?--No,  we  do  not  come  oncers  of 

1  •         ,    .  Poor  Law  and 

very  much  in  contact.  ^^^^^.^  ^^^^^^^ 

65084.  Would  there  be  an  advantage  if  the  two  were 
made  to  co-operate  more  than  they  do  now  ? — There  is  this 
much  co-operation,  which  is  purely  voluntary,  that  if  we 
have  any  difficulty  about  an  infectious  case,  the  medical 
officer  is  there  willing  to  come  and  give  his  assistance  in 
diagnosing.  If  they  were  associated  I  do  not  know  very 
much  that  the  medical  officer  could  give  us,  except,  perhap.s, 
in  dealing  with  such  matters  as  phthisis. 

65085.  It  only  occurred  to  me,  as  an  outsider,  that  if  you 
had  a  medical  man  dealing  with  the  results  of  insanitary 
conditions  and  outlets  of  diseases,  they  might  be  compelled 
to  communicate  more  with  the  medical  officer  ? — I  have 
often  felt  tempted  to  report  that  a  house  was  insanitary, 
and  if  that  was  done,  I  think  it  may  be  useful. 

65086.  If  that  were  refused  you  would  be  disposed  to 
refuse  outdoor  relief  ? — I  think  that  is  very  important  in 
connection  with  that  Poor  Law  work. 

65087.  I  assume  that  the  intirmary  would  not  be  disposed  Contributions 
to  give  up  this  system  of  outdoor  medical  relief  ?— The  of  workmen 
infirmary  has  a  certain  source  of  income,  and  it  looks  on  to  voluntary 
subscribers'  lines,  and  the  benefits  tliey  are  supposed  to  bospitdls. 
confer,  as  a  sort  of  quid  pro  quo  which  the  subscribers  get. 

The  workers  contribute  a  penny  a  month  to  this,  and  a 
certain  number  of  subscribers'  lines  are  given  out  at  the 
mills,  and  dispensed  in  the  course  of  the  year  by  the 
foremen.  The  upshot  of  it  is,  that  the  people  who  find  it 
hardest  to  get  lelief  are  the  people  who  find  it  most  ditficult 
to  provide  for  themselves. 

65088.  Have  you  no  doubt  as  to  that? — No.    Where  the  Inadequacy 
head  of  the  house  has  the  smallest  wages  he  is  not  in  a  of  medical 
j)osition  to  get  medical  relief.  ^id. 

65089.  If  seriously  ill,  that  class  would  have  much 
greater  difficulty  in  getting  admission  to  the  hospital  or 
infirmary? — If  he  is  seriously  ill  the  infirmary  will  always 
take  a  patient  on  a  doctor's  line,  and  he  has  no  difficulty 
if  he  applies  to  the  Poor  Law.  They  can  hardly  refuse 
him. 

65090.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  chronic  case 
h  iving  been  transferred  from  the  infirmary  to  the  hospital  ? 
— Yes,  that  happens. 

65091.  Does  a  man  become  a  pauper  then  ? — Yes. 

65092.  Might  I  sum  up  your  evidence  by  saying  that  Question  of 
you  are  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  present  system,  but  free  State 
you  hardly  like  to  indicate  any  very  complete  reform  on  medical  aid. 
account  of  the  difficulty  ? — It  involves  so  many  political 
questions  which,  while  I  may  have  my  own  opinion,  I  am 

hardly  prejmred  to  meet. 

65093.  What  is  the  political  question  ? — The  question  as 
to  how  far  one  is  to  extend  this  relief  to  society,  how  far 
you  are  to  interfere  with  the  principle  of  providing  for 
their  own  needs.  Personally,  1  have  no  special  fear  of 
interference  with  that  principle. 

65094.  Would  you  make  it  gratuitous  ? — I  should  have 
no  special  fear  of  doing  so. 
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65095.  Up  to  any  point  ?— Yes. 

65096.  Would  you  let  anybody  get  relief  who  needed  it  ? 
-I  should  have  no  hesitation  personally  in  doing  that. 

65097.  Does  that  mean  a  large  municipal  or  State 
service  ? — A  State  service. 

65098.  Would  there  not  be  a  twofold  objection — the 
ratepayers  objecting  to  the  expense,  and  your  profession 
probably  objecting  to  interference  ?  —  You  would  have 
difficulties  on  both  sides  to  overcome,  but  this  should 
not  cost  the  rates  more  one  way  than  the  other.  It  is  a 
question  of  jiaying  it  directly  or  indirectly.  However,  that 
just  illustrates  the  political  difficulty  which  I  said  was 
involved. 

65099.  Could  you  say  that  the  housing  conditions  are 
very  bad  in  Dundee  1 — Fairly  bad.  We  have  a  very  large 
proportion  of  one-roomed  and  two-roomed  houses.  About 
50  per  cent,  of  our  houses,  I  think,  at  last  census  were 
two-roomed,  and  20  per  cent,  one-roomed. 

65100.  Coming  to  the  able-bodied,  would  you  like  to 
alter  the  law  about  all  relief  being  refused  to  able-bodied  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  a  council  should  have  discretion  to  deal  with 
certain  cases  of  able-bodied. 

65101.  Have  you  to  examine  all  the  applicants  for  Poor 
Law  relief  ? — Yes. 

65102.  Is  it  a  useless  formality  if  he  says  he  is  able- 
bodied  1 — If  a  man  comes  in  and  says  he  is  able-bodied, 
why  should  I  fill  up  a  medical  certificate  ? 

65103.  Have  hard  cases  come  to  your  notice  about  the 
difficulty  of  getting  medical  relief  or  help  to  the  de- 
pendants ? — I  was  in  the  office  one  day  of  my  examina- 
tions, a  Thursday,  when  a  man  came  in  and  said  he  was 
able-bodied.  I  certified  him.  He  said  his  wife  was  ill, 
and  I  struck  that  clause  out  of  my  certificate.  I  happened 
to  be  in  the  office  afterwards,  when  he  came  up  and 
presented  my  certificate.  The  officer  said,  "  Come  back 
'  on  Wednesday  next  and  we  will  tell  yow  what  the  com- 
'  mittee  says."  Of  course  if  the  wife  were  really  ill,  it  was 
simply  ludicrous  to  deal  with  it  in  that  way. 

65104.  If  a  man's  foot  is  sore,  and  he  is  unable  to  work, 
would  you  certify  him  as  able-bodied  ? — I  would  certify 
him  as  not  able  to  work. 

65105.  So  that  if  an  able-bodied  man  suffers  from 
temporary  foot-soreness  j^ou  would  not  certify  him  as 
able-bodied  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

65106.  Is  that  the  practice?— I  can  hardly  answer  for 
the  practice  of  other  medical  officers.  My  own  feeling  has 
been  to  judge  the  matter  in  the  interests  of  the  individual. 

65107.  Take  the  case  of  a  man's  wife  whose  children  are 
seriously  ill  ;  he,  being  able-bodied,  comes  to  you.  What 
■would  you  do  in  such  a  case  as  that  1 — He  comes  to  me  as 
an  applicant,  and  I  must  fill  up  his  certificate.  If  he  says 
he  is  able-bodied,  I  must  fill  it  up,  to  the  effect  that  he  is 
able  bodied. 

65108.  If  it  was  in  the  district,  what  would  you  do  'i 
Would  you  go  to  see  whether  the  person  were  able-bodied 
or  not  ?— Sometimes  I  would  give  him  medical  advice,  but 
occasionally  the  inspector  stretches  a  point  and  orders 
medical  relief. 

65109.  If  you  are  looking  after  a  person  who  is  on  the 
roll  and  who  is  medically  attended,  can  you  order  medical 
comforts? — Yes,  if  it  was  anything  special  out  of  the  way. 
I  might  have  to  refer  to  the  inspector,  but  I  have  never 
any  difficulty  in  that. 

65110.  Have  you  to  refer  to  the  inspector? — I  have  no 
difficulty. 

65111.  Is  your  order  effective  until  the  inspector  is  con- 
sulted ? — I  order  anything  I  choose  from  the  druggist  with- 
out let  or  hindrance. 

65112.  But  can  you  order  sustenance  through  the  drug- 
gist ? — Only  foods  that  are  supplied  there — Benger's  Food, 
malted  milk,  and  things  of  that  kind.  I  can  order  beef 
extract  without  any  hesitation.  I  have  practically  a  free 
hand  in  that. 

Effect  of  65113.  {Mr  Booth.)  I  understood  you  to  say  that  if  there 

publicmedical  were  a  free  public  medical  service  it  would  be  the  only 
service  on       road  to  private  practice  ? — It  would  be  so. 
private  65114.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  supersede  private 

p   c    loue  s.   pj,^(,|;^(.g  1 — J  think  there  would  still  be  a  certain  number 

of  people  who  would  want  their  own  doctors,  and  who 

would  perhaps  prefer  to  pay  for  them. 

65115.  Is  self-adjustment  your  idea? — Yes. 

65116.  And  would  people  who  are  more  particular,  who 


Medical 
comforts. 


could  pay,  nevertheless  prefer  to  have  their  own  doctors  ? —  Effect  of 
I  think  a  certain  number  would.  public  medS 

65117.  When  you  say  a  certain  number,  do  you  mean  a 
very  large  number  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  a  ^"aotition  I 
very  large  number.    It  would  depend  on  the  efficiency  of  ^"^^^  '  '°"*'"| 
the  men  you  put  into  your  State  service. 

65118.  Exactly.  Then  if  you  have  that  system,  would  Question  of  I 
you  also  wish  to  have  a  complete  system  of  municipal  hos-  muiiicip  dis'i! 
pitals,  because  that  service  would  be  for  the  home  treat-  voliintart| 
ment  of  disease  ?— Yes.  hospitals. 

65119.  Or  would  you  still  encourage  the  voluntary  hos- 
pitals to  supply  what  is  wanted  1 — It  seems  to  me  if  one  is 
going  to  take  the  thing  logically,  the  voluntary  hospital  is  , 
to  disappear.    I  do  not  see  that  one  is  entitled  to  stop 
half-way,  if  you  are  going  to  construct  a  logical  system.  , 

65120.  I  do  not  mean  to  tie  you  down  to  logic.  Would 
you  consider  that  that  would  be  a  desirable  thing  to  push 
forward  for.  If  that  were  the  consequence,  would  you 
regret  it  or  not  ?— So  long  as  people  were  properly  attended, 
it  does  not  seem  to  me  a  question  of  regret. 

65121.  You  do  not  shrink  from  the  cost?  — So  long  as 
the  cost  of  attending  to  people  is  met,  it  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  matter  so  nuicli  whether  it  is  met  in  one  way  or 
another,  if  the  efficiency  and  cost  of  the  service  are  prac- 
tically equal. 

65122.  There  is  the  question  of  the  encouragement  of 
individual  effort  in  some  way.  Would  you  regret  the  loss 
of  that  ? — Would  your  promotion  not  depend  on  that  ? 

65123.  But  I  mean  the  encouragement  of  the  patient 
who  wishes  to  be  cured,  the  initiative,  in  fact? — Personally, 
I  do  not  tliink  it  practical  for  some  time,  and  when  we  are 
able  to  realise  the  one  scheme,  tlie  conditions  which  call  for 
initiative  of  the  kind  you  mention  will  have  so  much 
changed  tliat  one  is  hardly  in  a  position  to  discuss  it. 

65124.  We  had  a  very  able  doctor  from  Glasgow,  who  j 
took  much  the  same  view,  Init  finally  he  said  he  was  look-  j 
ing  forward  to  two  hundred  years  'hence.  I  do  not  know  ! 
whether  you  are  looking  forward  to  such  a  distant  time 

as  that  before  the  conditions  will  come  round? — I  think 
we  have  seen  greater  changes  in  a  less  period  recently. 

65125.  Do  you  think  two  hundred  years  is  an  excessive 
time  ? — I  think  so. 

65126.  But  do  you  think  it  is  not  a  practical  proposal  for 
the  moment  ? — I  have  not  considered  it  as  such.  You 
must  have  a  gradual  change. 

65127.  To  come  to  the  practical  proposals  of  the  British  British 
Medical  Association,  is  the  Scottish  branch  a  part  of  that  Medical 
Association  ?— Yes.  Association  in 

TT  1  T  ■  •  1  •   o    T  11     England  and 

65128.  Holding  common  views  with  it  ? — in  general,  the  Scotland, 
views  of  the  two  branches  are  more  or  less  combined.    They  * 
differ  in  local  details  very  often. 

65129.  Is  there  anything  specially  Scottish  ;  is  there 
anything  different,  or  is  it  just  as  there  might  be  between 
different  districts  in  Enghmd  ? — Between  different  districts, 
except  the  peculiarity  of  the  Poor  Law  with  regard  to 
relieving  the  able  bodied  person. 

65130.  Is  it  otherwise  one  association? — Yes. 

C5130A.  {Chairman.)  I  understand  the  Scottish  branches  of 
the  Association  have  not  officially  considered  the  proposals  of 
the  British  Medical  Association  ? — Yes.  The  re]jort  that  was 
submitted  on  the  general  questions  which  you  were  discuss- 
ing as  to  the  adequacy  of  local  relief  and  co-ordination  and 
tlie  possibility  of  putting  them  all  under  one  authority. 
These  were  submitted  to  all  the  divisions,  and  I  think  I 
had  replies  from  ten,  all  in  the  large  towns,  such  as  Edin- 
burgh, Dundee,  and  Glasgow,  dealing  with  them,  so  that 
they  have  had  an  opportunity  of  considering  and  discussing 
them. 

65131.  What  was  the  upshot  of  that  ?— Evidence  as  to 
the  want  of  co-oijeration.  Their  opinion  as  to  that  was 
practically  unanimous,  and  in  most  cases  it  was  unanimous 
as  to  the  desirability  of  establi.shing  some  system  of  co- 
operation, and  tliat  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  hand- 
ing them  over  to  one  authority. 

65132.  I  assume  that  these  bodies  admit  that  there  are 
very  serious  defects  in  the  present  system  ? — I  think  you 
may  assume  that  to  be  the  universal  opinion  of  the 
profession. 

65133.  And  that  the  gaps  and  inconsistencies  are 
most  illogical  ?— That,  I  think,  you  will  find  is  thoroughly 
supported  in  the  other  towns  as  in  Dundee 

65134.  Do  they  strongly  advocate  the  English  contract 
system  under  certain  regulations  and  restrictions  1  Was 
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titude  of  that  point  put  before  the  Scottish  body  ?— The  report  on 
dical  contract  practice  was  discussed  a  couple  of  years  ago,  when 

ofessioii  and  I  issued  and  signed  that  report. 

65135.  So  the  Scottish  view  is  included  in  that  extremely 
interesting  volume  of  the  British  Medical  Association? — 
That  is  so,  on  the  contract  practice. 

65136.  That  is  to  say,  the  feeling  was  that  as  another  way 
of  dealing  with  the  subject  there  should  be  a  great  exten- 
sion of  the  contract  system  under  entirely  medical  auspices. 
Would  the  medical  men  be  willing  to  trade  in  that  way  ? — 
Yes. 

■  65137.  I  think  the  British  Medical  Association  said  that 
that  system  would  be  acceptable  and  accepted  all  over  the 
country  ? — That  is  so,  save,  I  understand,  in  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire. 

65138.  That  it  could  be  made,  in  fact,  a  national  contract 
system,  that  it  would  be  acceptable  to  the  doctors,  as  con- 
tract patients  would  have  the  opportunity  given  them,  for  a 
small  subscription,  of  becoming  members  of  an  entirely 
self-supporting  institution  under  the  contract  plan  ? — Yes. 

65139.  Do  you  think  that  can  be  carried  out  in  Scot- 
land ? — Yes  :  I  think  that  would  be  accepted  generally. 

66140.  Because  if  it  could  be  done  it  gives  a  genuine 
basis  on  the  line  of  how  poor  a  man  needs  to  be,  or  how 
willing  a  man  needs  not  to  be,  to  be  accepted  as  a  contract 
patient  ? — Quite. 

65141.  Might  not  the  same  line  be  used  for  giving  an 
entrance  to  the  voluntary  infirmaries,  who  themselves  are 
desiring  to  treat  a  class  limited  in  the  same  way  ? — Volun- 
tary hospitals,  of  course,  exist  for  a  different  purpose. 
There  are  certain  classes  of  disease  not  suitable  for  domi- 
ciliary treatment. 

65142.  I  understand  that.  What  I  mean  is  that  if  men 
who  are  members  of  a  contract  scheme  are  recommended  by 
their  doctors  for  infirmary  treatment,  they  should  have  at 
once  the  same  privilege  as  anyone  going  with  a  subscriber's 
line  ? — The  profession  will  accept  that.  The  hospitals  are 
rather  averse  to  doing  it,  because  they  say,  "  Why  should 
'  the  medical  profession  dispense  our  charity  "  1 

65143.  But  the  medical  profession  would  not  object? — 
No. 

65144.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  medical  profession  are 
giving  of  their  skill,  a  very  great  contribution  to  the  ser- 
vices of  the  voluntary  hospitals,  without  remuneration  ? — 
Yes,  but  the  management  do  not  always  recognise  that  as 
an  equivalent  to  a  contribution  to  the  funds. 

65145.  Do  you  not  also  think  that  some  subscribers 
would  feel  more  confident  that  the  money  they  subscribed 
would  be  well  used  if  some  such  system  was  adopted  ?  Are 
there  not  some  subscribers  at  any  rate  who  are  not  so  much 
seeking  for  the  patronage  which  the  subscription  gives  as 
for  their  doing  as  much  good  as  possible  with  the  money 
that  they  give  ? — I  think  the  fear  of  the  hospital  manage- 
ment as  to  the  injury  to  their  subscriptions  by  doing  away 
with  the  subscribers'  lines  is  purely  illusory. 

65146.  Is  it  groundless  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

65147.  (Mr  Gardiner.)  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
you  thought  it  possible  that  medical  relief  might  be 
organised  under  the  medical  officer  of  health  ? — I  think  so. 
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Both  indoor  and  outdoor  ? — Do  you  mean  domi- 
Domiciliary  and  hospital? — I  think  it  is  quite 


65148, 
ciliary  ? 

65149 
possible. 

65150.  Is  it  your  view  that  a  standing  committee  of  the 
town  council  should  be  organised  ?— That  is  my  suggestion. 

65151.  Then  as  regards  extras — medical  comforts,  and 
dealing  with  this  question  of  financial  assistance,  which 
must  inevitably  arise — would  the  same  committee  as  deals 
with  the  questions  of  health  deal  with  the  question  of 
poverty  and  the  illness  of  the  applicant  ? — As  far  as  is 
necessary  for  the  treatment  of  the  applicant  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  question  of  medical  comforts  rests  on  the  same 
basis  as  medicine.  If  it  is  necessary  for  this  person  that  I 
should  give  a  certain  prescription  for  a  drug,  the  same 
claim  for  a  medical  comfort  seems  to  me  to  hold.  If,  in 
addition  to  that,  there  is  financial  relief  required  for  the 
family,  it  seems  to  me  that  might  quite  possibly  be  a 
business  arrangement  to  refer  it  to  another  committee. 
That  is  a  case  of  destitution,  and  would  not  necessarily  be 
dealt  with  by  the  committee  for  sick  relief. 

65152.  Take  a  case  with  which  you  are,  no  doubt,  much 
more  familiar  than  I  am,  the  case  of  a  patient's  health 
suffering,  a  mother's  health,  for  instance,  because  her 
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children  and  husband  are  short  of  food.  You,  as  a  doctor  Dr  R.  C. 
in  attendance  on  that  case,  would  insist  that  she  miist  be  Buisl,  M.A. 
treated  in  such  a  way  as  to  restore  her  to  health.  Unless 
her  children  are  properly  cared  for  she  cannot  recover? — 
Tliere  is  no  urgency  there,  as  in  the  case  of  ordering  a 
medical  comfort.  It  is  quite  possible  that,  for  the  financial 
relief,  a  doctor  could  make  such  an  arrangement  as  to  get  it 
reported  and  dealt  with  as  a  case  of  destitution. 

65153.  Is  it  not  conceivable  that  your  work  as  a  doctor 
might  be  undone  by  the  reluctance  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee?— Yes.  It  seems  to  me  that,  unless  you  give  the 
doctor  power  to  order  financial  assistance,  you  must  face 
that  risk. 

65154.  Is  it,  in  your  opinion,  desirable  to  dissociate  all 
medical  relief  from  poor  relief?— I  think  it  would  be 
advisable. 

65155.  And  practicable? — Yes. 

65156.  Speaking  from  your  own  experience,  do  you  Deterrence  of 
consider  the  stigma  of  pauperism  presses  hardly  in  many  Poor  Law 
cases  on  the  respectable  poor  ? — In  a  large  number  of  those  medical  relief, 
who  come  to  us,  but  not  a  considerable  proportion. 

65157.  As  regards  the  suggestions  made  in  paragraph 
No.  8,  "  Employment  for  discharged  paupers,"  have  you 
ever  worked  that  idea  out  at  all  in  detail  ? — No. 

65158.  Do  you  know  anywhere  where  it  has  been  worked 
out  ? — I  do  not. 

65159.  Do  you  mean  something  analogous  to  the  system 
of  the  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society? — That  is  so. 
There  are  many  people  who,  after  recovery,  I  can  only 
certify  as  able-bodied,  but  who  do  not  know  where  to  get 
employment. 

65160.  I  gather  that  you  are  perfectly  clear  in  your 
own  mind  that  the  supply  of  medical  assistance  to  the 
poor  is  so  inadequate  as  not  to  prevent  disease  where  it 
might  be  prevented?  —  The  question  of  prevention  has 
hardly  come  into  the  medical  aspect  of  the  question. 

65161.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  never  known  a  Poor  Law  Relief  to 
authority  giving  outdoor  relief  after  they  have  been  dis-  discharged 
charged  from  the  poorhouse  to  enable  them  to  get  on  their  paupers, 
legs  ? — [  could  hardly  say,  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do 

not  ask  particularly  about  these  things.    Personally,  I  am 
helpless. 

65162.  But  is  that  rather  the  idea  you  have  got  ? — That 
is  the  idea  I  suggest,  that  they  should  endeavour  to  have 
these  men  placed  at  work  before  they  leave  the  poorhouse. 

65163.  Or  give  them  a  little  time  after  they  have  left  to 
look  about  and  get  work  ? — There  should  be  some  arrange- 
ment by  which  they  could  get  work. 

65164.  {Mr  Bentham.)  In  other  words,  you  think  the  Question  of 
Parish  Council  could  better  provide  work  for  this  man  than  Parish 

he  could  for  himself  ? — I  think  so.     A  man  discharged  Councils 
from  the  poorhouse,  just  recovered,  is  fit  enough  to  work  if  providing 
he  gets  at  it  at  once,  but  if  he  has  to  drag  himself  from  one 
end  of  Dundee  to  another  seeking  for  employment,  the  "nemployed.- 
chances  are  that  in  a  week  or  two  he  will  break  down  again. 

65165.  If  the  Parish  Council  cannot  provide  work  them- 
selves for  wages,  should  they  be  on  the  look-out  for 
situations  and  have  one  ready  for  a  man  at  the  time  of  his 
discharge  ? — I  think  there  should  be  some  arrangement  by 
which  all  the  vacant  situations  in  the  town  should  be  at 
tlieir  dispo'-al,  at  least  the  information  with  regard  to  these 
situations  they  should  be  able  to  give  to  these  workmen. 

65166.  Have  you  thought  of  the  danger  in  that  respect 
that  it  would  become  a  kind  of  favourite  bureau  from 
which  a  man  who  wanted  a  job  would  be  most  likely  to 
get  it,  and  that  therefore  you  would  have  more  people 
in  search  of  Poor  Law  relief,  or  parochial  relief,  because  of 
the  possibility  of  being  afterwards  able  to  get  a  situation 
without  any  trouble  on  their  own  part  ? — But  if  they  are 
not  getting  parish  relief  they  will  not  necessarily  get 
that. 

65167.  Men  are  providing  against  unemployment  and 
other  contingencies  through  their  own  thrift.  If  these 
are  already  provided  for,  why  should  they  do  so  ?  No- 
body would  provide  for  themselves  that  which  the  com- 
munity is  ready  to  provide  for  them? — It  has  struck  me 
often  as  a  difficulty  that  men  come  and  say  they  cannot 
get  work.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  relief  committee  should 
be  in  touch  with  the  possibilities  of  getting  work  for  these 
men  whether  they  are  in  a  poorhouse  or  not  ;  but  it  seems 
to  me  they  are  particularly  responsible  for  those  who  have 
been  actually  ill  and  on  their  hands. 

65168.  You  have  not  thought  of  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  viz.,  that  it  would  reduce   the  incentive  for 
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Dr  R.  C.     persons  to  look  out  for  theuiselves,  or  to  get  their  friends 
Buist  M.A.  to  <io  it  ?— It  seems  to  me  a  question  of  economy  and  organ- 

  isation  for  the  community  tliat  there  should  be  as  little 

19  June  1907.  trouble  as  possible  in  getting  a  situation.  The  information 
which  makes  it  possible  for  a  man  to  get  a  situation 
should  be  as  accessible  as  possible. 

651(j9.  You  could  imagine  that  growing  till  a  man  need 
not  seek  his  own  situation  but  look  to  somebody  else  to  do 
it  for  him  1 — I  do  not  see  any  advantage  in  this  incentive. 
A  certain  amount  of  work  is  wanted  to  be  done.  There 
are  a  certain  number  of  peoi)le  wanting  to  do  it,  and 
where  the  work  is,  or  where  the  persons  are,  seem  to  me 
factors  in  a  question  of  social  organisation. 

65170.  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  people  who  want 
workers  and  people  who  want  work  can  be  so  organised 
through  the  municipality  as  to  provide  for  every  man  who 
wants  a  situation? — No;  that  is  another  question.  The 
amount  of  work  for  the  number  of  workmen  cannot  be 
arranged  in  that  way.  If  you  are  going  to  do  that,  you 
must  have  a  system  under  which  you  are  going  to  provide 
work. 

65171.  Does  it  not  naturally  follow  that  if  the  man  has 
a  right  to  expect  the  Parish  Council  to  provide  him  with 
■work  when  he  leaves  the  poorhouse,  if  they  cannot  provide 
for  Mm  they  should  make  work  for  him.  Would  he  not 
liave  a  claim  for  such  work  ? — As  a  general  rule,  tlie  actual 
disproportion  between  work  and  workers  is  not  so  great. 

65172.  Therefore,  that  contingency  could  not  arise  or 
your  plan  could  not  be  carried  out  'I — Of  course,  the  plan 
I  have  suggested  here  is  not  exactly  the  same  question  as 
the  general  one  of  unemployment.  In  the  case  of  un- 
employment a  community  sees  that  it  has  a  task  of  pro- 
viding work,  actually  doing  at  a  certain  time  work  which 
might  have  waited  longer. 

65173.  T  thought  the  Act  provided  for  both  ? — Not  only 
for  providing  work,  but  for  getting  situations  through  a 
labour  bureau. 

65174.  With  reference  to  the  same  point  arising  in 
paragraph  16,  you  are  not  aware,  and  cannot  be  aware, 
how  many  people  have  been  induced  to  provide  for  them- 
selves because  of  the  deterrence  of  Poor  Law  relief.  Is 
it  immeasurable  ? — I  have  never  seen  it.  That  is  my 
personal  experience  of  those  who  have  come  to  me. 

65175.  Is  not  the  number  of  peoijle  who  have  been 
deterred  from  making  provision  for  themselves,  because 
of  the  deterrent  influence,  immeasurable  ? — Without  coming 
to  my  knowledge  at  all  1    I  quite  accept  that. 

65176.  Therefore,  it  may  be  the  lesser  of  two  evils'? — 
Possibly.  Of  course,  I  am  dealing  here  with  those  who 
have  come  to  us. 

65177.  And  I  wish  to  suggest  that  it  is  not  the  whole 
side  of  the  question  ? — I  quite  accept  that.  It  did  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  necessary  to  state  that. 

Relief  to  65178.  With  regard  to  paragraph  9,  what  remedy  is 

widows  with    theie  for  that  1 — The  remedy  seems  to  me  to  be  a  larger 
children.        scale  of  allowance  for  women  who  go  to  work  if  they  will 
stay  at  home  and  look  after  their  children. 

65179.  Does  that  apply  entirely  to  those  who  have  been 
in  receipt  of  parochial  relief  ? — Yes. 

65180.  Would  the  Parish  Council  continue  their  aliment 
until  they  were  able  to  resume  work?-— It  seems  to  me, 
though  I  have  dealt  with  a  special  case  there,  that  the 
whole  question  of  married  women's  labour  and  the  way  in 
which  Parish  Councils  deal  with  it  might  come  under  this 
provision,  because  the  assumption  that  a  widow  with  young 
children  could  go  to  work  and  leave  the  care  of  her  children 
to  some  other  body  is  made  under  the  present  scale  of 
relief  which  the  Parish  Councils  give.  It  seems  to  me  if  a 
woman  is  a  suitable  person,  the  best  thing  they  can  do  is  to 
aliment  her  to  such  an  extent  that  she  can  look  after  her 
children.  My  paragraph  is  only  a  particular  illustration  of 
the  difficulty. 

65181.  There  really  is  no  difficulty.  Is  there  not  full 
power  now  to  deal  with  that  as  you  would  have  under  any 
other  authority  ? — It  is  a  question  of  practice. 

65182.  Does  the  practice  not  meet  the  case? — It  does 
not  meet  the  social  requirements. 

Question  of  65183.  With  regard  to  the  provision  of  medical  relief  for 
relief  to  the  children  of  able-bodied  people,  do  you  find  that  the 

dependants  of  inspector  takes  much  risk  upon  himself  ?    Does  he  not  as 
able-bodied,     a  general  practice  set  the  rule  aside,  and  send  it  to  you  ? — 
I  think  perhaps  as  a  rule  he  does. 

65184.  So  that  practically  the  case  is  met  by  the  excep- 
tion, as  it  were,  to  the  general  rule? — Yes.  By  going 
beyond  their  legal  power. 


Scheme  of 
British 
Medical 
Association. 


65185.  Do  you  know  of  any  hardship  that  really  occurs  Question  of 
through  not  giving  this  kind  of  help? — Yes,  it  does  occur  relief  to 
from  time  to  time.     The  case  I  quoted  was  an  illustration,  dependants  of 

65186.  Would  an  amendment  in  that  respect,  to  enable  able-bodied.  , 
the  dependants  of  an  able-bodied  person  in  the  case  of 

sickness  to  be  attended  to,  meet  that  case  ? — Yes,  it  would, 
of  course. 

65187.  You  raise  a  point  in  paragi-aph  13,  that  the  honest  Rulief  to  co- 
married  labourer  is  at  a  disadvantage  with  a  person  living  liabitaiit 

in  cohabitation  ? — Yes.  women. 

65188.  Will  the  Parish  Council  give  relief  to  a  woman 
who  is  cohabiting  with  a  man?  Is  that  against  their 
practice  ? — I  have  had  to  attend  a  confinement  in  a  case 
like  that. 

65189.  Do  tliey  not  treat  these  as  undesirable  conditions 
under  which  they  would  refuse  outdoor  relief  ? — But  that 
cannot  be  given  if  a  husband  is  able-bodied. 

65190.  Is  that  the  practice? — I  should  think  they 
generally  offer  them  the  poorhouse,  but  I  have  had  to 
attend  women  who  were  in  cohabitation.  They  would 
say  the  man  was  out  of  town,  or  something  of  that  kind, 
which  would  not  be  the  case. 

65191.  AVith  regard  to  co-ordina'ion,  paragraph  17,  arc  Co-ordination 
there  any  people  in  Dundee  who  do  not  know  the  existence  of  various 

of  the  Poor  Law  ? — No  ;  but  there  are  some  people  who  do  agencies, 
not  know  how  far  they  are  entitled  to  its  services.  They 
very  often  come  applying  for  assistance,  and  they  do  not 
know  what  sort  of  assistance  they  want,  and  if  able-bodied 
they  do  not  get  it.  Sometimes  an  inspector,  if  he  has 
].)lenty  of  time,  may  find  out  what  they  want,  and  refer 
them  to  the  proper  authority. 

65192.  We  find  the  inspectors  are  visited  by  poor  people, 
even  if  they  know  they  cannot  get  relief  through  the 
inspectors.  They  ask  his  experienced  advice,  i-o  that  the 
office  forms  a  centre  of  communication  which  everybody  is 
familiar  with  ? — I  should  like  to  see  that  officially  re- 
cognised. 

65193.  With  regard  to  the  British  Medical  Association 
Scheme,  which  is  called  a  Public  Medical  Service,  should 
their  scheme  be  taken  as  meaning  that  it  is  a  medical 
service  which  is  in  the  pay  of  the  community  ? — No  ;  it  is 
a  Professional  Medical  Service,  if  you  like.  The  name 
which  has  been  adopted  is  purely  historical. 

65194.  And  it  is  entirely  contrary  to  your  scheme  which 
you  have  sketched  that  the  medical  men  would  be  paid  by 
the  community  ? — It  is  not  the  same  scheme.  I  think  you 
would  get  satisfaction  under  either. 

65195.  {Mr  Pheljjs.)  Would  you  wish  that  the  curative  Transference 
treatment  of  disease,  like  the  preventive,  should  be  under  of  medical 
the  town  C(juncil  ? — I  think  it  would  be  better.    I  think  it  relief  to  Town 
would  be  better  away  from  financial  relief.  Council. 

65196.  Have  you  had  much  experience  of  the  doings  of 
town  councils  in  preventive  medicine  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  very  nmch  experience,  but  I  have  seen  what  ia 
going  on  in  Dundee. 

65197.  Do  you  find  that  they  are  keen  and  vigorous  ?— 
As  a  rule,  it  depends  very  largely  on  the  personnel  of  the 
medical  officer  of  health,  but  not  always.  We  have  had  a 
series  of  conveners  who  were  just  as  keen  and  enthusiastic 
as  the  medical  officer  of  health  himself. 

65198.  Do  you  find  in  Dundee  that  the  expenditure 
under  that  head  is  oldected  to  ? — I  do  not  think  so.    I  do 

not  think  the  individual  ratepayer  reallj^  knows  very  much  ; 
what  the  details  are. 

65199.  Do  you  find  that  the  medical  officer  of  health  is 
deterred  from  suggesting  things  by  the  knowledge  that  they 
would  be  inoperative  in  consequence  of  the  expenditure  1 — 
I  think  not. 

65200.  I  mean  the  large  clearances  of  slums  ? — No. 
It  has  a  certain  influence,  no  doubt.  For  example,  it 
was  decided  for  a  certain  number  of  years  to  proceed  under 
one  Act  rather  than  another,  because  they  thought  the  one 
would  be  cheaper,  whereas  the  other  might  clearly  have 
been  more  efficient,  but  it  is  not  an  absolute  deterrent. 

65201.  Do  you  really  think  you  could  trust  a  local 
autlioiity  of  that  kind  to  see  done  what  you  wish  to  be 
done  in  curative  medicine? — I  think  all  local  authorities 
are  the  better  of  a  little  central  stimulus. 

65202.  Would  you  put  them  between  their  professional 
adviser  on  the  one  hand  and  a  central  authority  on  the 
other  ? — In  most  cases. 

65203.  Would  you  trust  to  the  two  forces  you  have 
named  to  impel  them  to  action  ? — That,  with  public 
opinion  behind,  would  be  quite  enough. 
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ransference  65204.  Do  you  think  jDublic  opinion  would  support  it 
'medical  very  much  ? — Public  opinion  would  in  most  cases  support 
ilief  to  Town  an  active  scheme. 

ouncil.  65205.  I  quite  understand  professional  support ;  but 

have  you  any  authority  for  saying  that  about  public 
opinion? — Yes,  I  think  so.  In  the  course  of  discussions 
at  election  times  in  Dundee  I  think  public  opinion  has  on 
the  whole  aj^proved  of  clearing  up  the  slums. 

65206.  I  do  not  mean  cloaring  up  the  slums,  I  mean 
curative  medicine.  Would  public  opinion  really  support 
a  scheme  for  developing  that  side  more  largely  and  widely  ? 
— At  present  I  tliink  we  have  to  wait  till  they  have  got 
over  the  question  of  the  feeding  of  children.  The  same 
influences  would  be  to  a  certain  extent  at  work.  They 
would  probably  be  less  active  in  the  question  of  medical 
relief  than  on  the  question  of  the  feeding  of  children,  but 
you  would  fiud  the  same  difference  of  opinion.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  unanimity  by  any  means  on  either  of  the 
questions. 

65207.  Have  you  studied  the  history  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — 
I  do  not  know  that  I  have  read  it  systematically. 

65208.  You  have  a  general  acquaintance  with  it.  Is  the 
general  impression  that  one  gathers  not  that  the  more  you 
do  for  people  the  less  they  do  for  themselves  ? — Yes,  that  is 
the  opinion  in  many  respects. 

65209.  I  quite  understand  that,  as  a  professional  man, 
you  would  be  interested  in  raising  the  physical  standard  of 
the  community,  as  we  all  are  ? — Yes. 

65210.  Supposing  you  had  to  balance  physical  robustness 
against  moral  deterioration,  which  do  you  think  would 
be  the  more  important  ? — I  think  that  you  must  weigh  the 
two.  I  do  not  think  you  can  separate  them  so  absolutely 
as  that.  You  nuist  take  the  individual  as  a  whole.  If  you 
are  going  to  put  it  to  me  whether  I  should  prefer  a  man  to 
be  fat  or  hone'^t,  I  shovild  jjrefer  him  to  be  honest. 

65211.  Supj)osing  it  could  be  proved  that  moral 
deterioration  would  be  considerably  induced,  would  that 
be  an  insuperable  objection  ? — I  think  it  an  objection  at 
present,  at  any  rate. 

65212.  You  would  not  allow  that  it  would  necessarily  be 
so  ? — No.    That  is  the  point  under  discussion,  of  course. 

65213.  Do  you  think  in  that  way  that  the  provision  of 
medical  assistance  stands  on  a  different  footing  from  the 
provision  of  food  1 — Yes  ;  it  seems  to  me  that  medical 
necessity,  that  is  so  often  the  result  of  absolutely  enforcing 
causes,  gives  the  individual  a  claim  on  a  community 
wliich  has  such  a  code  of  morality  as  we  profess.  The 
])rovision  of  food  is  a  standing  duty  of  the  individual. 
It  might  be  put  forward  that  there  is  a  certain  difference 
in  that  way.    I  would  not  push  it  very  hard. 

65214.  Any  man  looking  forward  to  life  must  foresee 
that  he  will  not  enjoy  unbioken  health  ? — Most  of  us  hope 
to  ;  we  do  not  ail  insure  against  it. 

65215.  Is  it  not  one  of  the  things  which  a  man  is  as 
much  bound  to  insure  against  as  any  other  thing  ? — • 
Personally  I  should  do  so. 

65216.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  providence  is  a  duty  at 
all,  it  should  be  exercised  against  the  ordinary  ills  of  life  ? 
-Yes. 

65217.  There  are  certain  ills  m  life  wliich  no  workman 
can  provide  against,  such  as  serious  accidents  and  operations. 
Do  you  notthink  you  might  drawalineof  distinction  between 
those  who  require  treatment  in  an  institution  and  those 
who  do  not  ? — As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cost  of  providing  for 
medical  assistance  is  really  a  very  small  one. 

65218.  The  cost  of  insuring  against  it  ? — It  is  essentially 
small.  It  tells  in  favour  of  providence,  if  we  can  persuade 
the  people  to  do  it ;  but  the  difficulties  of  getting  the 
people  to  do  that  voluntarily  have  been  so  great  that  it  has 
left  us  with  very  serious  difficulties  in  hand. 

65219.  Supposing  one  was  more  hopeful  of  persuading 
people  to  do  it  voluntarily,  or  that  it  was  done,  if  possible, 
would  you  prefer  it  to  a  State  system  ? — I  think  it  would 
be  better  to  adopt  that  in  the  present  condition  of  our 
morality,  which  accepts  the  proposition  that  the  more  you 
do  for  people  the  less  they  do  for  themselves. 

65220.  Do  you  think  the  present  system  results  in  the 
survival  of  very  unfit  medical  practitioners  ? — I  do  not 
think  the  number  of  very  unfit  medical  practitioners  is 
large  in  proportion. 

65221.  Have  you  not  got  in  Scotland  many  instances  of 
the  sixpenny  doctor  ? — Very  few. 

65222.  Do  you  think  that  the  substitution  of  your 


system  for  the  present  system  would  raise  the  standard  of     Dr  R.  C. 
medical  attendance? — I  think  it  would.      I  think  you   Buist,  M.A. 
would  make  quite  sure  of  the  individual  qualifications  of    ^  " 
the  men  you  admitted  to  your  State  service.     What  is 
more,  in  a  State  service,  with  its  various  grades,  you  would  Probable 
have  the  prospect  of  promotion  to  keep  a  man  up  to  his  effects  of  pro- 
work,  posed  public 

65223.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  you  lost  the  stimulus  of  ™edical 
competition  and  the  making  of  a  living,  this  would  very 
much  retard  the  practice  of  medical  science? — I  do  not 
think  so.    I  do  not  think  medical  men  go  into  their 
researches  because  they  want  a  practice,  but  because  the 

work  is  interesting — I  mean  the  scientific  interest  they 
take  in  a  particular  case  or  subject. 

65224.  On  the  other  hand,  might  it  not  be  the  case  that 
where  interest  and  seniority  must  apply  a  great  deal  in 
regard  to  promotion,  tiiat  influence  would  be  lost? — Where 
there  would  be  merely  a  question  of  promotion,  as  in  the 
army  and  navy  at  one  time,  with  only  retirement  in  view, 
it  would  be  a  very  serious  thing,  but  now  men  in  the  army 
and  na\'y  are  quite  as  keen  to  learn  as  those  in  private 
practice. 

65225.  Do  you  think  you  can  trust  the  practice  to  be  as 
eflfective  without  the  stimulus  of  gn-at  rewards  which  men 
of  large  practice  obtain  ? — Yes. 

65226.  Could  you  see  your  way  to  make  a  distinction  by 
which  every  person  requiring  institutional  treatment  should 
be  treated  by  the  State  without  bec<miing  a  pauper,  and 
other  treatment  should  be  left  to  the  man  himself  to  pro- 
vide?— It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  question  of  practical 
arrangement.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  as  if  there  was  a 
ditterence  in  princijde. 

65227.  Do  you  not  think  the  moral  claim  in  the  one  case 
is  stronger  than  the  other  ? — Yes  ;  a  man  cannot  provide 
himself  with  an  institution. 

65228.  And  you  might,  without  any  moral  danger,  give 
institutional  relief  ? — They  get  it  now  from  charity. 

65229.  {Chairman.)  As  regards  the  great  mass  of  the 
community  ? — -Yes,  it  is  the  case  now. 

65230.  It  is  not  so  much  the  case  in  England  as  here. 
The  hospitals  connected  with  the  poorhouse  are  very  much 
used  there  witli  the  effect  of  pauperism  ? — Yes,  which  I 
hold  to  be  very  unfortunate  and  unnecessary. 

65231.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a  practical  step  in 
the  direction  of  your  own  system,  that  it  should  so 
obtain  that  all  institutional  treatment  would  be  given  ? — 
Yes,  I  should  quite  accept  that,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
immediately  practicable.  , 

65232.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  And  should  it  be 
handed  over  to  the  local  authority  ? — Yes,  for  supervision 
under  some  control. 

65233.  {Chairman.)  Would  it  be  quite  practicable  for  the  Rate-aid  for 
muncipality  or  public  authority  to  make  an  arrangement  voluntary 
without  any  private  hospital,  which  would  preserve  its  own  hospitals, 
autonomy  after  complying  with  the  conditions  imposed  on 

it  ? — Yes,  that  is  very  much  the  suggestion  I  embody  in  my 
statement,  that  in  addition  to  individual  institutions,  you 
should  have  some  co-ordinating  body,  which  I  think  in 
the  course  of  years  would  probably  become  the  depository 
of  legacies  and  donations,  and  would  in  each  town  take  up 
a  position  similar  to  King  Edward's  Hospital  Fund  for 
London.  We  would  be  able  to  say  to  those  institutions, 
"  Oh,  yes,  we  want  provision  made  for  this,  and  we  will  give 
'  you  a  grant  to  do  so,"  or  "  We  will  restrict  your  grant 
'  whenever  you  will  not  do  this  or  that."  That  will  be  the 
practice  in  all  the  large  towns. 

65234.  {Chairman.)  There  is  the  essential  difference  that 
King  Edward's  Fund  is  one  of  voluntary  contributions. 
Your  scheme  in  the  case  of  a  good  many  people  would  tend 
to  prevent  them  from  providing  contributions? — Yes,  but 
my  scheme  includes  voluntary  contributions. 

65235.  {Mr  Booth.)  Providing  contributions  would  be 
turned  to  more  special  purposes  ? — Yes. 

65236.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougall  )  You  say  it  is  a  long  way 
off,  but  how  would  you  begin  ?  Now  you  have  infectious 
diseases  hospitals  for  cases  that  are  notifiable  ? — You  have. 

65237.  The  Poor  Law  hospitals  treat  other  cases  which 
are  infectious  but  not  notifiable  ;  would  you  relieve  them 
of  these  ?  Would  that  be  the  start,  or  how  would  you 
begin  ? — It  would  be  a  simple  change  to  make  all  infectious 
disease  notifiable,  and  deal  with  them  under  the  authority 
of  the  public  health  committee  and  the  medical  officer  of 
health. 
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65238.  Would  you  hand  them  over  to  the  local  authority  ? 
-Yes. 


19  June  1907.  65239.  And  I  suppose  that  if  these  diseases,  beginning 
— —  with  phthisis  and  going  on  through  other  diseases,  which, 
Iransterence  j  suppose,  from  a  medical  point  of  view,  may  be  said  to  be 
relief  trf*  infectious  although  out  of  the  ordinary  category,  were 
Publie  Healtli  removed  from  the  institutions,  it  would  not  leave  very 
Authority.      much  behind  ? — Not  except  your  chronics. 

65240.  Is  that  how  you  would  start  if? — I  think  that 
would  certainly  be  one  way  of  starting  it. 

65241.  We  have  been  told  that  in  Glasgow  all  classes  of 
the  community — all  ranks  of  society — take  benefit  from  the 
infectious  diseases  hospitals,  and  that  there  is  a  very  small 
percentage  indeed  of  notifiable  cases  which  are  treated  in 
private  homes.    Is  that  the  case  in  Dundee  ? — Very  largely. 

65242.  What  sort  of  percentage  is  there  in  Dundee  ? — I 
could  not  tell  you  off-hand. 

65243.  Does  that  not  raise  a  very  big  question  indeed, 
if  all  infectious  diseases — not  only  those  that  are  notifiable 


but  those  that  are  not,  but  may  become  so — are  to  be  Transference 
treated  at  the  institutions  of  the  local  authority  ? — It  of  medical 
depends  on  whether  you  are  going  to  make  the  same  regu-  relief  to 
lations  with  regard  to  that  as  you  do  with  regard  to  the  Public  Hpalth 
present  notifiable  diseases.    For  example,  take  a  child  who  Autliority. 
takes  measles  in  my  house.    I  cannot  send  any  child  to  the 
school,  no  matter  how  good  the  opportunities  of  isolation 
may  be.     Practically  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  scarlet  fever 
case  away  for  the  convenience  of  the  household.    If  you 
deal  with  them  all  in  a  uniform  way  without  recognising 
contagiousness,  it  would  make  a  very  large  difference. 

65244.  In  order  to  meet  that  difficulty,  you  mentioned 
certain  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Act  that  would 
require  to  be  modified  1 — Yes,  I  should  think  so. 

65245.  Even  for  phthisis  1 — Yes  ;  in  one  stage  it  is 
dangerous,  but  in  another  stage  it  is  not. 

65246.  Accordingly,  looking  to  the  present  state  of  public 
health  legislation,  further  legislation  would  be  necessary 
before  you  could  treat  even  phthisis  as  a  notifiable  disea.se  ? 
— I  think  so. 
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Thursday,  20th  June  1907. 


At  the  Caledonian  Eailway  Station  Hotel,  Edinbukgh. 


PRESENT. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  G.C.S.I., 

etc.,  etc.,  etc.  (Chairman). 
The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Booth,  F.R.S. 
Mr  F.  H.  Bentham. 
Dr  A.  H.  Downes. 
The  Rev.  T.  Gage  Gardiner. 
Mr  J.  Patten-MacDougall,  C.B. 


Mr  T.  Hancock  Ndnn. 
The  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps. 
Professor  William  Smart. 
Mrs  Sidney  Webb. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ross. 

Mr  R.  H.  a.  G.  Duff  (Secretary). 
Mr  J.  Jeffrey  (Assistant  Secretary) 


Dr  R.  S.  Aitchison,  called  and  examined. 


Dr  R.  S. 
Aitchison. 


Qualifications 
and  publica- 
tions of 
witness. 


65247.  (Chairman.)  You  are  Visiting  and  Consulting 
Medical  Officer  to  Craigleith  Poorhouse  and  Hospital,  and 
Medical  Officer  at  the  Parish  Council  Chambers,  Edinburgh, 
etc.,  etc.  You  have  given  us  a  statement  which  is  full  and 
interesting,  and  which  we  shall  take  as  your  evidence-in- 
chief? — Thank  you. 

(The  witness  handed  in  the  following  statement.) 

1.  Qualifications  and  Works,  etc. — Bachelor  of  Medicine 
and  Master  of  Surgery,  Edinburgh  University,  1882  ; 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  1896  (Gold  Medal) ;  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Edinburgh,  1888  ;  In  private 
medical  practice,  now,  for  twenty-four  years  ;  Examiner  in 
Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Public  Health  for  the  Triple 
Qualification  of  the  Royal  Colleges,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 
ten  years ;  Visiting  and  Consulting  Medical  Officer  to 
Craigleith  Poorhouse  and  Hospital,  Edinburgh  ;  and 
Medical  Officer  at  the  Parish  Council  Chambers,  Edin- 
burgh, nineteen  years. 

Works,  various,  but  especially  in  this  relation  : — 

(1)  The  Effects  of  Certain  Diets  upon  Excretion 
by  the  Kidneys,  and  upon  the  Blood  (Gold  Medal 
Thesis).    Published  1896. 

(2)  Report  to  the  Local  Government  Board, 
1896-7,  upon  the  Diets  of  the  Inmates  of  Poor- 
houses  ;  and  Commission  to  reform  these  Diets  in 
the  Poorhouses  of  Scotland,  1898  (see  Blue  Books). 

(3)  References  (by  Medical  Officer)  in  a  Special 
Report  to  H.M.  Prison  Commissioners,  1899, 
regarding  these  Diets — the  Medical  Ofiicers  of  the 


Scottish  Prisons  having  followed  upon  the  same  Qualifications 
lines  later.  and  publica- 

(4)  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Depart-  tions  of 
mental  Committee  appointed  by  the  Local  Govern-  witness, 
ment  Board  for   Scotland,   to  inquire   into  the 
system  of  Poor  Law  Medical  Relief  and  Management 
of  Poorhouses,  19(J4,  vol.  ii.  pp.  130-141. 

Agencies  for  medically  assisting  the  Poor  with 
Medicine  or  Advice. 

(A)  Sanitary  Authority,  Town  Council,  etc. 

2.  On  this  head  I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  any  excep-  Functions  of 
tional  experience  which  would   qualify  me  to  give  a  sanitary 
valuable  opinion.     In  Edinburgh  these  bodies  are  not  authority. 
specially  concerned  with  "  assisting  the  poor  with  medicine 

or  advice";  although,  doubtless,  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties,  they  have,  and  use,  their  opportunities  of 
advising  the  poor  in  sanitary  matters  and  the  dangers 
of  infection.  The  Town  Council  have  also  in  their  care 
certain  charitable  bequests  and  hospitals,  concerned 
chiefly  with  the  "aged  and  infirm";  and  in  times  of 
distress  they  organise,  and  attempt  to  carry  out,  special 
means  for  its  relief. 

(B)  The  Poor  Law. 

3.  My  report  here  is  greatly  simplified  by  being  able 
to  refer  you  to  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  of  the  Departmental 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  system  of  Poor  Law  Medical 
Relief,  1904  (see  4  above). 
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4  I  have  little  to  add  to  that  report  and  notliing  I  wish 
to  withdraw.  It  is  largely  concerned  with  matters  of 
detail  connected  with  the  management  of  the  poor  in 
poorhouses  and  in  hospitals.  Since  the  report  of  the 
Departmental  Committee  in  1904,  many  improvements 
suggested  there  have  been  given  effect  to,  and  I  may 
dismiss  this  part  of  the  subject  with  a  few  words. 

5.  The  diets  of  the  ordinary  inmates  are  sufficient — the 
food  being  good  and  wholesome  ;  and  the  diets  of  the  sick 
are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  medical  officer.  These 
diets  compare  favourably  with  those  of  private  charitable 
institutions  which  are  not  extravagant.  Medicine  and 
medical  appliances  are  not  grudged.  The  nursing  stalf 
is  efficient.  (My  last  report  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  may  be  consulted.) 

uality  of  aid  6.  In  this  part  of  your  inquiry  I  can  suggest  no  mi- 
i  poorhouse    provements  which  seem  to  be  worthy  of  your  cousideration. 

The  inmates  of  the  hospital  are  quite  contented,  and  I 
have  known  them  frequently  resent  the  efforts  of  their 
relatives  to  remove  them  when  they  had  secured  accom- 
modation in  another  hospital  not  under  parish  control. 
Occasionally,  but  rarely,  I  have  known  a  respectable  man, 
or  woman,  apparently  suffering  from  a  feeling  of  "having 
to  go  on  the  parish,"  but  these  cases  very  quickly  realise 
that  it  does  not  matter  now ;  and  if  they  should  be 
hospital  cases  they  do  not  seem  to  object  at  all. 

7.  Duties  of  medical  officer  at  the  Parish  Council 
Chambers  (admission  or  rejection). — The  applicants  for 
relief  (when  able)  apply  to  this  office,  and  after  the 
inspectors  have  satisfied  themselves  on  the  merits  of  each 
case,  they  await  the  medical  examination.  According 
to  Scottish  Poor  Law  no  able-bodied  healthy  person  is 
deemed  suitable  for  parochial  relief.  I  attend  and 
examine  the  case,  writing  "on  soul  and  conscience"  my 
opinion  of  the  health  or  condition  of  the  apjJicant  and 
his  dependants  (if  any),  naming  the  disease  or  affection 
fiom  which  he  suffers,  and  answering  a  few  other 
particulars.  These  certificates  are  handed  to  the  inspec- 
tors, and  I  depart  witliout  any  further  duty  in  connection 
with  the  matter.  But  I  know — and  the  appilicants  them- 
selves know — that  their  relief  depends  on  the  terms  of 
tlie  report.  If  the  applicant  be  declared  in  good  health 
and  able  to  work,  he  is  refused  relief  and  is  referred 
to  the  sheriff.  Many  do  not  go  to  the  sheriff,  and  I 
liave  known  such  cases  apply  again  after  an  interval  of 
months  and  even  a  year,  so  that  for  a  time  he  has  been 
forced  to  work.  Those  who  go  to  the  sheriff  are  informed 
by  him  of  the  nature  of  the  law,  and  are  dismissed  ;  or  he 
iiiay  give  him  an  order  to  relieve — being  unwilling  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  dismissal — calling  uj^on  the  Parish 
Council  to  jyrove  that  he  is  able-bodied  ;  or  he  may  request 
the  man  to  procure  a  medical  certificate  from  some  one 
tliat  he  is  suffering  from  some  disease,  and  then  he  will 
give  him  an  order.  The  determined  apiilicant  sometimes 
procures  this  from  an  unsuspicious  young  medical  officer 
at  one  of  the  dispensaries.  After  admission  to  the  poor- 
house  and  a  thorough  overhaul  by  the  resident  medical 
officer,  he  is  tested  by  work,  and  usually  the  matter  ends 
by  his  taking  leave  within  a  few  days.  The  Parish  Council 
very  seldom  lead  proof  before  the  sheriff.  It  is  ex2:)eiisive, 
and  moreover,  even  if  successful,  the  determined  applicant 
could  repeat  the  whole  process  a  short  time  afterwavds. 
The  above  method  is  only  adopted  by  the  novice.  It  is 
not  common.  The  more  usual  method  is  to  malinger — 
the  applicant  professing  to  suffer  from  obscure  pain  or 
pains  unassociated,  of  course,  with  any  organic  disease 
that  can  be  detected.  ]\Iy  usual  method  in  such  (first) 
cases  is  meanwhile  to  accept  his  statement  and  convey 
my  suspicion  either  by  marking  his  certificate,  or  verbally, 
to  the  resident  medical  officers  to  give  him  attention  and 
observation,  and  to  thoroughly  overhaul  the  case.  The 
circumstances  may  be  such  as  to  suggest  a  working  test, 
or  dismissal  with  tlie  warning  that  the  poorliouse  is  not 
for  such  as  he.  The  number  of  ajiplicants  daily  at  the 
Parish  Council  Chambers  averages  about  twenty  to  twenty- 
five.  They  are  largely  composed  of  what  is  known  as  "  In 
and  Outers — i.e.  paupers  who  are  constantly  making  use 
of  the  poorhouse  for  short  periods.  As  a  class,  and  with 
very  few  exceptions,  they  are  distinctly  lower  than  those 
one  meets  in  ilie  dispensaries  and  infirmary  out-patient 
department.  (I  have  been  a  medical  officer  in  both.) 
Their  diseases  or  ailments  are  of  a  chronic  nature — some 
of  them  serious  enough,  but  a  large  percentage  minor 
complaints,  such  as  are  naturally  associated  with  hardship 
and  poverty.  Destitute  and  broken-down,  catarrh, 
lumbago  and  rheumatism  from  exposure,  debility  from 
improper  feeding  and  alcoholic  excesses,  and,  indeed,  all 
these  ailments  which  are  readily  cured  by  a  warm  bed, 


wholesome  food,  and  regular  living  are  the  commonest  Dr  R.  S. 
conditions.  They  cannot  be  certified  "on  soul  and  Aitchison. 
conscience "  as  in  good  health.    During  hard  weather,      June  -  907 

or  in  times  of  distress  probably,  the  numbers  increase  to  "    ^  ; 

about  forty  on  an  average  ;  and  what  may  be  worth  ElFocts  of 
mentioning,  should  money  be  given  to  them  (as  when  giving  relief 
poorhouse  accommodation  becomes  limited  from  various  in  money, 
causes — numbers  or  say  cleaning  operations),  the  applicants 
appear  in  great  numbers.  For  an  example  of  this,  consult 
the  Parish  Council  registers.  Taking  January  1904,  the 
numbers  were  greatly  increased  during  this  month.  On 
January  23rd  of  that  year  there  were  73  applicants,  of 
whom  22  were  sent  to  the  poorhouse,  43  received  sums 
vaiying  from  Is.  to  2s.  to  stave  oS'  their  urgent  necessities, 
and  8  were  referred  to  the  sheriff  as  able-bodied.  A 
suggestion  was  then  made  to  give  them  their  admissions 
to  the  poorhouse  (about  2  miles  distant),  and  to  allow  the 
governor  to  give  the  money  to  those  he  could  not  accom- 
modate. I  am  informed  that  with  the  uncertainty  of 
receiving  the  money,  few,  if  any,  made  use  of  the  admission, 
and  certainly  I  know  the  numbers  fell  at  once  to  the  usual 
average.  From  this  incident  it  may  be  reasoned  that 
while  there  are  many  willing  to  take  money  to  spend  in 
their  own  way,  their  "distress"  is  not  such  as  to  compel 
tliem  to  accept  poorhouse  relief.  It  is  not — speaking  of 
them  as  a  class— because  they  have  any  feeling  about 
"going  to  the  poorhouse."  In  my  opinion  that  feeling 
is  far  above  them.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  simply  that 
they  prefer  freedom,  with  herring  and  a  glass  of  whisky 
for  dinner,  keeping  fourpence  for  a  bed  in  some  common 
lodging-house — to  the  poorhouse  with  wholesome  porridge 
and  broth. 


Q\iestion  of 
relief  to 
able-bodied 
with  sick 
dependauts. 


8.  From  these  observations  and  your  knowledge  of  the 
Scottish  Poor  Law,  you  may  very  naturally  ask  the 
question  :  Is  there  no  help  or  consideration  to  be  given 
to  unfortunate  men  in  times  of  distress,  who  are  able- 
bodied,  i.e.  in  good  health  ?  You  may  even  put  it  in  a 
worse  light,  for  an  able-bodied  healthy  man  with  a  wife  or 
children  seriously  ill,  may  applj',  and  the  Scottish  Poor 
Law  only  concerns  itself  with  the  state  of  health  of  the 
man  in  the  first  place.  The  logical  answer  to  the  question 
appears  to  be  No.  The  able-bodied  man  must  work  for 
himself  and  for  his  dependants.  The  English  pauper,  on 
the  other  hand,  demands,  and  receives  as  his  right,  admis- 
sion to  the  v/orkhouse,  whether  able-bodied  or  not.  The 
practical  answer  to  the  question,  however,  appears  to  me  to 
lie  in  the  definition  of  "  good  health."  This  is  difficult  to 
define.  My  opinion  is  that  the  medical  officer  should  be 
allowed  to  exercise  ordinary  intelligence  in  relation  to  the 
object  in  view,  and  the  idea  of  "  good  health  "  in  his  mind 
should  be  somewhat  elastic.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  the 
medical  officer  should  in  any  way  seek  to  step  out  of  his 
professional  cajiacity  and  attemjjt  to  infiuence  the  conduct 
of  the  Poor  Law  officers.  A  man  declaring  that  he  is 
quite  weP  able  to  work,  suffering  from  no  organic  disease 
ascertainable,  but  perha])s  with  a  minor  affection  of  no 
importance,  yet  having  an  obviously  sick  wife  or  depen- 
dants— for  him  the  definition  of  "health"  should  allow  of 
the  medical  officer  answering  the  question  in  the  negative 
and  the  trivial  affection  be  accepted.  A  similar  case — 
but  a  young  man  and  no  dependants — should  be  certified 
affirmatively.  He  is  in  good  enough  health  to  work  for 
his  living.  The  difference  in  the  two  countries  probably 
amounts  to  nothing.  I  expect  the  English  pauper,  admitted 
without  medical  certificate,  suffers  from  exactly  the  same 
conditions  and  affections  which  qualify  the  Scottish 
pauper  for  admission  to  the  poorhouse. 

9.  Age,  extreme  youth,  pregnancy,  women  suckling 
children,  a  destitute  woman  with  two  children,  and 
deserted  wives,  etc.,  etc.,  are  all  conditions  accepted  by  the 
Poor  Law,  and  duly  certified  as  "not  in  good  health,"  and 
these  conditions  are  held  to  be  the  equivalent  of  "  disease." 
There  is  also  a  mental  condition — which  is  not  lunacy, 
idiocy,  or  unsoundness  of  mind,  but  which  I  express  as 
"  mental  asthenia,"  i.e.  without  strength  of  mind — which 
I  very  frequently  meet  with.  Sometimes  it  is,  in  the 
middle-aged  and  older  men,  apparently  due  to  a  life  of 
alcoholic  excess  and  hard  living.  It  shows  itself  in  childish 
and  petted  mannerisms  and  expression.  They  are  men 
with  the  minds  of  silly  boys.  I  certify  them  as  not  in 
good  health,  and  regard  them  as  objects  of  sympathy  and 
proper  subjects  for  Poor  Law  relief. 

10.  I  approve  of  the  Scottish  system,  as  compared  with  Comparison 
the  English,  as  regaj'ds  the  relief  of  the  poor  only  after  of  English 
medical  e.xamination,  and  for  the  following  reasons  : —        and  Scottish 

sj'stems  of 

(a)  The  principle  is  good  that  all  able-bodied,  relief, 
healthy  men  and  women  should  work  for  their 
living  and  for  their  dependants. 

3  Y* 


Definition 
of  "  good 
health." 
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medical 
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voluntary 
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Q>)  The  principle  being  known,  and  the  medical 
examination,  both  probably  act  as  deterrents  to  the 
application  of  the  able-bodied  and  idle. 

(c)  It  is  beneficial  to  the  applicants  and  safer 
for  the  other  inmates  of  the  poorhouse,  as  cardiac 
diseases  and  mental  diseases  are  detected,  and  often 
infectious  diseases  —  sometimes  even  so  grave  a 
disease  as  smallpox.  (These  last  were  frequent 
during  the  last  epidemic.) 

{d)  Applicants  sometimes  arrive  in  a  very  feeble 
condition  and  give  great  anxiety  as  to  their  removal 
direct  to  tlie  hospital. 

(e)  The  administration  of  the  principle  does  not 
in  my  opinion  involve  any  hardship  to  the  appli- 
cants when  certified  able-bodied.  There  is  still  the 
slieriff  to  exercise  his  judgment  in  relation  to  the 
"distress"  of  his  district. 

(/)  The  medical  certificate  is  a  guide  and  a 
protection  to  the  parochial  fifficials  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  (removals,  etc.).  When  the 
applicants  are  unable  to  apply  at  the  office  they  are 
visited  by  district  medical  officers,  who  fill  up  the 
certificates,  and  either  attend  the  case  or  send  it  into 
hospital.  (Having  no  ])ersonal  experience  of  these 
duties,  I  am  not  entitled  to  express  any  opinion  on 
outdoor  relief.) 

((7)  Voluntary  Effort — Hospitals,  Medical  Clubs,  etc. 

11.  You  will  doubtless  have  before  you  much  evidence  as 
to  the  class  of  persons  who  avail  themselves  of  the  assistance 
of  private  charities  and  hospitals,  and  the  general  opinions 
expressed  will  probably  be  that  there  is  a  great  abuse  of 
these  charities  and  Hospitals  by  jiersons  who  have  no  right 
to  seek  advice  and  assistance  from  them.  These  o^jinions 
will,  in  most  cases,  I  believe,  be  formed  not  from  any  actual 
knowledge  of  the  financial  position  of  these  patients,  but 
from  their  personal  appearance,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  only  at  the 
Eoyal  Infirmary  that  this  question  arises.  I  have  no  reason 
to  believe  there  is  abuse  in  the  use  of  the  dispensaries. 

12.  The  Eoyal  Infirmary  was  originally  founded  for  the 
benefit  entirely  of  the  sick  poor  ;  but  with  the  increasing 
growth  and  fame  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  School,  it  has 
become  a  National  Institution.  The  class  who  benefit  by 
it  now  may  be  described  as  the  better-class  poor  artisans, 
and  well-doing  industrial  classes  of  moderate  means,  and 
working  people  generally.  Sometimes  when  the  case  is 
interesting  and  suitable  for  teaching  purposes,  they  accept 
even  the  most  destitute-looking  ;  and  frequently  I  have 
been  invited  to  send  up  any  such  case  from  the  poorhouse 
hospital  for  the  same  purposes.  Again,  I  have  frequently 
had  applicants  come  to  the  Parish  Council  office  with  a 
line  from  the  infirmary  suggesting  that  the  case  would  be 
"  more  suitable  for  the  poorhouse."  Many  more — without 
lines — have  told  me  that  they  could  not  get  into  the 
infirmary — because  "  they  had  not  a  bed,"  etc. 

Effect  on  poor  13.  From  these  facts  you  may  ask — Is  the  Royal  Infir- 
of  better-class  mary  now  existing  for  the  use  of  a  better  class  of  poor,  and 
patients  in  excluding  the  lower  class  for  which  it  was  originally 
voluTitary  intended  ?  My  answer  would  be  that  it  is,  certainly.  But 
hospitals.  their  reply  would  be  that  the  poorhouse  hospitals  have 
been  so  much  improved,  are  now  so  well-equipped,  etc., 
that  there  is  no  hardship.  That  is  true  in  most  of  the 
cases.  It  is  only  a  hardship  in  the  case  of  a  poor  person 
who  has  not  yet  accepted  Poor  Law  relief,  and  who  is  now 
compelled  to  do  so,  or  suffer  because  he  will  not  apply. 
Personally,  I  do  not  think  this  is  a  frequent  occurrence. 
Should  the  applicant  be  a  "hospital"  case  he  does  not 
seem  to  object  at  all ;  but  should  he  be  a  case  for  the 
"  poorhouse "  only,  he  may  and  does  feel  aggrieved.  But, 
again,  if  he  be  only  a  case  for  "  poorhouse "  treatment,  i.e. 
suffering  from  nothing  but  what  M'holesome  food  and  a 
warm  bed  will  cure,  then  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that 
the  infirmary,  with  such  heavy  national  demands  put  upon 
it,  should  find  room  for  such  a  case.  I  am  sure  the  Eoyal 
Infirmary  authorities  do  not  refuse  a  case  of  acute  illness — 
not,  at  all  events,  when  it  reaches  their  doors. 

Need  of  14.  Is  the  Eoyal  Infirmary  made  use  of  by  a  class  who 

investigation  have  no  right  to  do  so  ?  When  I  was  medical  officer  in 
of  applicants'  the  out-patient  department  (one  year)  I  certainly  met  with 
means.  some  cases,  where  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  patient  should 

not  have  sought  in  charity  what  apparently  he  \\-as  quite 
able  to  pay  for.  T  cannot  say  that  the  cases  were  numerous, 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  give  "  hearsay  "  evidence.  If  the 
authorities  believe  there  is  abuse,  why  not  adopt  the  jjro- 
tection  which  our  legal  brethren  have.  When  a  poor  man 
requires  the  aid  of  the  law  he  can  state  his  case  to  his 
kirk-session,  who  will  give  him  a  certificate  that  he  is 


unable  to  afford  to  pay  for  it.    He  is  then  provided  with  Need  of 

agent  and  counsel  free.    Why  should  the  medical  profession  investigation 

and  charitable  institutions  not  have  the  .same  protection  1  of  applicants' 

It  would  be  an  effectual  check  upon  men  of  even  moderate  means. 

substance,  yet  no  degradation  to  the  honest  poor.    I  would 

not  have  this  made  an  invariable  rule.    It  should  be  made 

to  apply  only  to  those  who  sought  "consultations"  at  the 

Eoyal  Infirmary.     Many  go  to  the  infirmary  in  sheer 

ignorance.     They  go  because  the  fame  of  the  teaching 

school  is  wide,  and  they  think  they  will  get  "the  best 

advice  there."    I  would  not  have  sucli  a  rule  as  I  have 

suggested  applied  to  cases  requiring  surgical  operations. 

To  a  man  of  even  "moderate"  means,  this  is  frequently 

beyond  him.    He  cannot  afford  a  "  home,"  which  is  always 

very  expensive. 

15.  The  "Chalmers  Hospital,"  however,  meets  this  class  Paying 
of  case,  and  perhaps  it  should  be  better  known  that,  for  hospital, 
moderate  fees,  they  can  there  get  treatment.    The  fame  of 

the  infirmary  here  again  probably  militates  against  the 

jjroper  use  of  Chalmers'  Hospital.    The  patients — in  time  " 

of  anxiety — may  sink  their  pride  to  go  where  they  suppose 

they  will  get  the  best.    In  cases  of  mental  disease  requiring 

asylum  treatment  the  working  people  cannot  afford  to 

place  and  pay  for  their  relations  in  an  asylum.    They  can 

only  apply  in  forma  pauperis  and  have  them  removed  by 

Poor  Law  authority.    They  may,  however,  contribute. 

16.  Medical  clubs.— I  am  only  aware  that  many  societies  Medical  clubs, 
such  as  Foresters,  Gardeners,  Shepherds,  etc.,  exist  for  the 

purpose  of  mutual  help  in  time  of  sickness.  This  kind  of 
relief  is  only  as  a  rule  for  short  periods  (six  months)  at 
rates  sufficient  to  siq^port  tlie  working  man  and  his  family, 
but  barely.  After  six  months  the  relief  is  reduced  in 
amount,  and  if  the  illness  is  long  or  becomes  incurable, 
there  is  only  private  charity  or  Poor  Law  relief  to  fall 
back  upon.  These  societies  are  only  for  the  men.  They 
do  not  provide  for  the  dependants. 

The  Possibility  of  handing  over  to  one  Authority 
OR  Agency  the  whole  Work  and  Ddty  of 
Medical  Assistance  to  the  Poor. 


17.  I  do  not  venture  to  offer  any  opinions  as  to  the 
"  possibility  "  of  doing  this ;  but  if  it  is  meant  to  suggest 
that  the  whole  subject  of  medical  assistance  to  the  poor 
should  be  a  matter  for  the  State,  I  am  very  much  in  fa-our 
of  it.  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  inferred  that  I  would  support 
any  scheme  which  would  curtail  or  discourage  all  voluntary 
effort.  Charity  is  maintaining,  or  endeavouring  to  main- 
tain, in  Edinburgh  a  large  number  of  institutions  con- 
cerned with  the  medical  assistance  of  the  poor ;  but  the 
subject  of  the  health  of  the  poor  is  assuredly  a  national 
question  of  such  importance  that  the  State,  I  think,  should 
exercise  a  proper  care  over  it.  Whether  this  should  be 
done  by  some  gigantic  system  of  "health  in.surance," 
compulsory  upon  those  who  wish  and  need  its  benefits, 
or  by  a  general  tax  or  rate,  I  do  not  feel  particularly 
qualified  to  offer  an  opinion.  I  may,  however,  state 
shortly  niy  reasons  for  holding  the  opinion  that  it  is  a 
matter  for  State  government  or  control. 

18.  Many  of  the  class  under  consideration  do  not  make 
any  provision  whatever  for  sickness.  Others  do  so  by 
joining  "Lodges"  and  Sick  Societies;  but  while  these 
help  in  short  illnesses,  they  are  quite  insufficient  for 
chronic  ailments  which  incapacitate  them  from  work  for 
long  periods,  or  altogether.  These  lodges  make  no 
provision  for  wives  and  children  (so  far  as  I  know) ;  but 
certain  sick  societies  connected  with  churches  do  for 
adults  of  both  sexes.  These  are,  however,  yearly  societies, 
so  that  chronic  ailments  throw  them  out  at  the  beginning 
of  a  new  year. 

19.  The  charitable  institutions  are  the  greatest  help ; 
but  here  again  a  lengthy  illness  of  a  chronic  nature  cannot 
be  kept  to  the  exclusion  of  the  acute  cases.  They  must 
make  room  for  these.  The  case,  indeed,  may  be  absolutely 
incurable,  and  be  dismissed.  There  remain  the  "incur- 
able" hospitals.  There  is  room  for  a  large  increase  in 
this  class  of  hospital,  and  I  would  respectfully  urge  upon 
the  Royal  Commission  the  importance  of  recommending 
the  establishment  of  such  hospitals,  to  which  the  relatives 
could  contribute  for  the  maintenance  of  such  chronic  or 
incurable  cases. 

20.  There  remains,  finally,  the  Poor  Law  relief  and  the 
poorhouse  hospitals.  In  Edinburgh  and  the  larger  towns 
these  hospitals  are  well  equipped,  and  once  the  patient 
gets  there,  he  is  content,  and  so  far  as  his  needs  and 
comforts  medically  are  concerned,  he  is  as  well  off'  as  in 
any  private  charitable  institution. 

21.  But  in  the  well-doing  industrial  and  labouring 
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jspitals  for  classes  there  is  still  strong  the  feeling  of  independence 
'rmiicand  and  desire  to  "keep  off  the  parish."  If  this  feeling  is 
to  be  maintained  they  must  get  help,  and  failing  the 
possibility  of  State  help,  such  as  is  suggested,  or  health 
insurance,  I  think  the  greatest  help  would  be  through  the 
foundation  of  hospitals  for  incurable  and  chronic  diseases 
to  which  the  friends  could  contribute.  These  hospitals 
might  be  under  municipal  control,  and  a  special  rate  be 
levied  for  the  sick  to  meet  deficiencies.  They  need  not 
be  expensively  eqiiipped  "hospitals,"  but  rather  of  the 
nature  of  "homes  of  rest,"  where  even,  in  suitable  cases, 
special  kinds  of  light  employment  could  be  provided  for 
them. 

,bour  22.  I  am  in  favour  of  "labour  colonies"  for  those  who 

lonies  for  may  be  deemed  approaching  to  "  able-bodied  "  and  healthy, 
le-bodied. 

The  Question  as  to  whethkr  the  ComiMdnity  suffers 
owing  to  the  insufficiency  in  aliount  or  quality 
OP  THE  Medical  Assistance  available  for  thk 
Poor. 

xtent  to  23.  This  question  may  be  answered  in  the  negative, 

fhich  medical  speaking  generally,  and  in  relation  to  what  I  have  said 
above  as  regards  the  fostering  of  the  feeling  of  indepen- 
dence ;  and  the  one  exception,  viz.,  that  the  chronic  and 
incurable  cases  must  accept  the  poorhouse  or  hospital  for 
lack  of  "incurable"  hospitals,  to  which  many,  I  feel 
certain,  would  and  could  contribute. 

65248.  {Chairman.)  Your  duties  in  connection  with  the 
Parish  Council  are  two-fold  ;  you  are  the  visiting  and 
consulting  medical  officer  of  Craigleith  Poorhouse  and 
Hospital,  and  you  are  also  medical  officer  at  the  chambers 
of  the  Parish  Council  ? — Yes. 

65249.  Do  you  do  any  medical  outdoor  officer's  work  ? 
— No,  none. 

65250.  The  doctor  plays  a  very  considerable  part  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  application  of  a  pauper.  You 
examine  every  applicant  who  comes  to  the  Parish  Coimcil 
Chambers  ? — Yes. 

65251.  Do  you  examine  them  physically  ? — Yes. 

65252.  In  some  of  the  doctors'  certificates  I  have  seen 
the  word  "  destitute."  Do  you  ever  use  that  word  "  desti- 
tute "  1 — Yes,  sometimes,  but  not  alone.  I  often  certify  a 
man  as  destitute  and  broken-down  with  catarrh,  or  general 
conditions  associated  with  destitution,  when  no  organic 
disease  can  be  found,  and  yet  the  man  is  not  capable  of 
being  certified  as  in  good  health. 

65253.  How  do  you  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
man  is  destitute? — He  is  destitute  in  appearance,  he  is 
destitute  and  broken-down. 

65254.  Your  medical  certificate  is  conclusive  ? — Yes. 

65255.  If  you  certify  that  a  man  is  destitute,  it  seems  to 
me  that  you  are  rather  going  outside  your  medical  duties  ? 
— That  is  not  the  diagnosis — that  is  the  last  thing  I  would 
put  on  the  certificate.  I  might  put  in  "  destitution  and 
'  debility."  "  Destitute  and  broken-down "  is  very  rarely 
used  ;  but,  occasionally,  I  have  not  found  any  better  term 
for  a  man  who  is  not  evidently  in  good  health,  but  who  is 
not  suffering  from  any  organic  disease,  and  who  is  still  a 
suitable  subject  to  my  mind  for  the  poorhouse.  It  is  not 
put  down  from  any  knowledge  of  his  financial  position  at 
all.  I  don't  know  whether  he  has  money  in  his  pocket  or 
not.  It  is  simply  a  word  I  use  when  I  am  driven  to  it.  I 
can  avoid  it  if  necessary  ;  if  a  man  is  debilitated,  half- 
starved  looking,  obviously  in  destitute  circitmstaiices,  then 
I  use  it,  but  it  is  not  a  diagnosis  that  I  make  very  fre- 
quently, and  I  am  particularly  careful  not  to  use  it  if  I 
can  avoid  it. 

65256.  It  would  occur  to  one  as  a  means  of  getting 
round  the  rigid  prohibition  of  relief  of  the  able-bodied  ? — 
They  won't  accept  the  word  "destitute"  alone.  I  have 
never  signed  any  certificate  with  simply  "  destitution." 

65257.  It  is  a  combination  of  the  two  ? — Yes  ;  a  combina- 
tion of  the  destitute  and  broken-down  condition,  catarrh, 
or  whatever  the  man  may  suffer  from,  such  as  he  will  get 
from  lying  in  a  stair,  starvation,  general  pains  that  you 
cannot  call  rheumatism.  He  is  broken-down,  his  back  is 
at  the  wall,  and  he  is  a  destitute  man.  That  is  all  the 
meaning  I  attach  to  the  word  from  a  medical  point  of  view 
when  I  use  it,  which  is  very  rarely. 

65258.  You  might  certify  an  able-bodied  man  as  desti- 
tute ? — No.  The  first  question  in  the  certificate  is  :  is  the 
applicant  in  good  health  ?  no,  or  yes  ;  and  that  is  all  I 
am  allowed  to  put.    If  I  put  "  no,"  then  I  must  continue 


to  put  in  the  disability  and  what  condition  the  man  is  in  in  Dr  R.  S. 
regard  to  work.    If  I  put  in  "  yes,"  then  all  the  other  Ailchison. 

questions  are  answered  in  the  affirmative  as  a  matter  of   " 

course — yes,  he  is  in  good  health  ;  yes,  he  is  able  to  work  ;      June  1907. 
and  yes,  he  is  able  to  maintain  himself.    These  are  the 
first  three  questions  in  the  certificate.    Under  the  heading 
of  disease,  I  say  "  none."    That  is  what  is  understood  to  be 
an  able-bodied  certificate. 

65259.  Do  you  find  it  practically  very  hard  to  define  when  Attitude  of 
a  man  is  able-bodied  or  is  not  1    The  line  between  what  rneJical 
disables  him  and  what  does  not  must  be  very  fine,  and  officer  to 
very  difficult  at  times? — As  a  rule,  I  don't  find  any  very  ''^'^''J,?*'^'''^"  ^ 
great  difficulty.    By  far  the  greater  majority  of  these  people  of  able-bodied, 
have  certainly  something  that  I  can  diagnose  —  cardiac 

disease,  bronchitis,  anything  that  I  can  positively  make  out 
always  goes  down.  There  is  a  small  percentage  of  the  cases 
which  you  may  say  look  very  miserable,  but  there  is  no 
organic  disease  that  you  can  discover,  and  yet  they  com- 
plain of  rheumatism,  or  sciatica,  or  lumbago,  which  have 
only  subjective  symptoms.  I  have  explained  in  my  report 
how  I  deal  with  such  cases.  I  don't  take  the  responsibility 
at  the  first  interview  at  the  office  to  dismiss  such  a  man, 
although  I  may  have  the  opinion  that  he  is  a  malingerer. 
I  take  him  in  and  have  him  carefully  examined  at  the  poor- 
house, and  I  have  him  marked  for  future  use.  Perhaps  I 
should  explain  that  the  practice  at  the  office  follows  from 
the  fact  that  the  poorhouses  have  been  removed  from  where 
we  are  sitting  here,  the  Caledonian  Railway  Station,  to  the 
country.  This  office  work  was  formerly  conducted  simply 
at  the  poorliouse,  where  the  patients  actually  came  and 
were  at  once  examined  by  the  medical  officer  and  classified. 
Seeing  that  the  poorhouses  are  now  two  miles  away,  we 
have  instituted  this  practice  at  the  Parish  Council  office  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  provisional  diagnosis,  to  catch  up 
lunatics  (whom  they  frequently  bring  to  the  office)  to  stop 
able-bodied  where  possible,  to  detect  infectious  diseases 
when  they  are  developed,  and  chiefly  to  exercise  the  care 
required  in  the  removal  of  cases  to  the  poorhouse.  That 
is  most  important,  because  they  sometimes  arrive  in  a  very 
feeble  condition  indeed.  I  have  had  two  or  three  cases 
which  died  in  the  office  before  I  arrived  there  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  have  had  many  cases  which  gave  great  anxiety 
before  I  got  them  down,  and  some  of  them  died  very  shortly 
after  getting  into  the  poorhouse.  That  is  the  necessity  for 
the  office  and  the  reason  for  its  development. 

65260.  Take  the  cases  which  yon  say  died  before  you  got 
down  to  the  office — had  they  a  settlement  in  Edinburgh  ? 
— I  would  require  to  refer  to  the  books  to  be  able  to  answer 
that.  If  a  man  arrives  at  the  office  in  a  very  feeble  condi- 
tion, then  everything  is  done  for  him  and  every  assistance 
is  given,  no  matter  from  what  parish. 

65261.  But  were  these  people  who  were  on  the  tramp  ? — 
Yes,  they  would  be  on  the  tramp ;  they  would  not  come 
from  any  house. 

65262.  Under  the  old  system  there  was  one  medical 
examination,  and  that  was  made  after  the  person  was 
admitted  to  the  poorhouse  ? — The  Local  Government  Board 
consider  it  a  very  great  offence  to  send  any  man  to  the 
poorhouse  without  his  papers  being  in  order. 

65263.  But,  as  I  undei'stand,  in  the  old  days  there  was 
only  one  medical  examination  of  a  person  ? — You  mean  on 
admission  ? 

65264.  Whether  he  was  admitted  or  not  there  was  only 
one  examination,  while  now  there  are  two  examinations  ? — 
Yes  ;  the  resident  doctor  sees  him  when  he  arrives  at  about 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  They  all  go  down  between  two 
and  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  six  o'clock  they  are  all 
overhauled  at  the  gate. 

65265.  I  suppose  your  certificate  is  accepted  by  the 
Parish  Council  as  conclusive  ? — Yes. 

65266.  In  certain  cases  where  you  have  a  doubt,  and 
where  you  think  that  a  person  is  disqualified  from  earning 
his  livelihood,  but  you  still  have  a  doubt,  your  tendency 
would  be  to  pass  him  on  with  a  certificate,  which  would 
suggest  a  working  test  ? — Suppose  a  man  comes  in  and  he 
says  he  has  rheumatism,  but  I  have  doubts  about  it,  then  I 
put  on  the  certificate,  "  obs.,"  ol)serve.  That  would  pass 
down  to  the  resident  doctor,  and  the  case  would  be  watched 
both  by  the  governor  and  the  resident  doctor,  and  they 
would  see  what  could  be  made  of  it.  If  the  man  was  very 
bad  he  might  be  taken  into  the  hospital  and  get  a  little 
treatment,  and  then  we  would  discharge  him  as  cured.  If 
that  man  is  continually  doing  this,  then  we  have  him 
marked  for  future  dealing  at  the  office  right  away. 

65267.  Are  you  cognisant  of  what  the  working  test  is 
that  is  imposed  ? — Yes. 
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65268.  Do  you  tliink  it  is  adequate  ?— Sometimes  it 
seemed  to  me  to  be  quite  adequate  and  at  other  times  I 
thought  there  was  not  much  in  it.  1  have  seen  men  put  on 
to  break  stones,  and  what  they  could  have  done  in  an  hour 


and  co- 
habitant 


Question  as  to  ^^ley  have  taken  half  a  day  to  do. 
adequacy  of        65269.  Weeding  is  sometimes  a  test  ?— Yes,  I  have  seen 
"tests."         that.    That  is  good  enough,  but,  of  course,  it  depends  on 
the  man.    Do  you  mean  for  a  young  man  ? 

65270.  No.  A  man  sits  down  in  the  yard  with  a  knife, 
and  he  pokes  out  weeds  from  between  two  stones'? — For 
how  many  hours  1 

65271.  I  don't  know  ?— What  age  would  he  be  t 

65272.  I  cannot  say  ;  but  would  you  call  that  a  test? — 
Yes,  that  is  a  test,  but  whether  it  is  sufficient  or  not  I  am  not 
able  to  say  unless  I  saw  the  man.  I  am  not  consulted  very 
much  about  the  tests.  You  ask  me  if  I  am  conversant  with 
the  tests,  and  I  say  I  am,  to  a  certain  extent,  but  I  don't 
stay  and  look  at  the  tests  being  carried  out. 

65273.  But  are  you  consulted  at  all  as  to  the  tests  1 — Yes. 
A  certificate  is  often  placed  Ix-fore  me,  and  I  am  asked  if 
the  man  is  capable  of  breaking  stones,  and  I  answer  "  Yes  " 
if  I  am  sure  that  the  physical  condition  of  the  man  permits 
it,  if  I  am  sure  that  he  has  no  cardiac  afiection,  and  so 
forth. 

65274.  {Mrs  Webb.)  Are  you  not  asked  the  other  question, 
whether  sitting  down  and  poking  between  the  two  stones 
with  a  knife  is  a  test  1 — No. 

65275.  That  never  comes  before  you  ? — It  has  never  come 
before  me  in  my  nineteen  years'  experience  ;  I  don't  think 
I  have  ever  been  asked  that  question  or  anything  similar 
to  it. 

65276.  It  looks  rather  like  mere  play? — -It  may  be,  but 
yet,  weeding  all  day  might  give  a  man  a  bad  pain  in  his 
back. 

65277.  But  he  is  sitting  down  ? — I  think  that  it  is  a 
matter  for  individual  judgment,  and  not  for  a  general 
statement. 

Relief  to  65278.  {Chairman.)  Passing  on  to  paragraph  8  in  your 

dependants  (,f  statement,  under  the  Scottish  law  there  is  in  theory  no 
able-bodied     consideration  to  be  given  to  unfortunate  men  in  times  of 
distress  who  are  able-bodied  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

65279.  Does  it  not  really  come  to  this,  that  it  is  the 
iiuiucu.          medical  officer  with  his  certificate  who  modifies  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  the  rigidity  of  the  law? — He  may,  and  I 
believe  he  practically  does. 

65280.  Passing  on  to  the  point  which  is  connected  with 
that,  and  which  is  almost  more  important,  viz.,  the 
dependants,  the  law  prescribes  that  the  dependants  of  an 
able-bodied  person  are  not  entitled  to  relief? — So  I  am 
told. 

65281.  How  does  that  operate?  Has  it  inflicted  hard- 
ship on  individuals  ? — I  cannot  answer  for  any  other  place 
than  Edinburgh.  I  have  never  seen  anything  but  kindness 
in  the  way  of  treatment  in  the  Edinburgh  office  when  the 
dependants  were  obviously  sick  and  ill,  and  even  when  the 
man  said  that  he  was  not  ill,  that  he  could  work  if  he 
could  get  work. 

65282.  Supposing  there  are  two  men,  both  able-bodied  ; 
the  one  is  married  and  his  wife  is  in  the  family  way  ;  the 
other  is  not  married,  but  he  is  cohabiting  with  a  woman, 
and  she  is  also  in  the  family  way ;  the  unmarried  woman 
could  claim  relief,  while  the  married  woman  could  not  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  I  have  liad  such  a  case. 

65283.  Are  they  dealt  with  by  charity,  or  is  a  point 
stretched  ? — In  the  first  case,  if  the  raaii  says  he  is  able- 
bodied  and  I  can  find  nothing  whatever  wrong  with  him, 
which  would  be  very  seldom,  because,  under  such  circum- 
stances, if  you  examine  a  man  long  enough  you  will  find 
some  trifle  that  you  can  get  hold  of — in  such  a  case  I  would 
stretch  the  point,  and  the  man  would  get  in.  In  the  other 
case  the  woman  would  be  taken  in. 

Comparison  df  65284.  You  have  had  long  experience.  I  understand 
Scottish  and  that,  on  the  whole,  you  are  in  favour  of  maintaining  the 
law  as  it  is  ?  —  Yes ;  and  I  have  given  you  half  a  dozen 
reasons  in  relation  to  dealing  with  the  poor  ;  but  if  you 
come  to  ask  if  there  could  be  any  larger  scheme,  then  I 
think  there  might  be  better  arrangements  made.  As  I 
explain  in  paragraj^h  17,  I  am  in  favour  of  the  poor  having 
all  their  medical  relief  gratis. 

65285.  But,  coming  back  to  the  point  of  the  able-bodied, 
although  there  are  inconveniences,  some  of  which  I  have 
called  your  attention  to,  yet,  on  the  whole,  you  prefer  that 
the  Jaw  should  remain  as  it  is  rather  than  it  should  be 
amended  ? — There  is  no  one  suffering  from  it  so  far  as  I  can 
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see.    As  I  have  been  accustomed  to  it  so  long,  I  may  be  Compaiison 
prejudiced,  but  I  like  it,  and  I  think  there  is  no  suffering  Scottish  and 
caused  to  the  poor.    Probably  there  are  a  few  able-bodied,  English 
I  don't  think  many,  who  creep  in  through  malingering.    I  systems  of 
think  it  is  a  good  thing  that  it  is  the  medical  officer  that  ''^hef. 
has  the  first  say  in  the  matter. 

65286.  You  would  prefer  to  keep  the  system  as  it  is 
rather  than  to  modify  it  to  bring  it  in  accordance  with  the 
English  practice? — Yes,  I  would. 

65287.  Passing  on  now  to  voluntary  effort,  you  are  Abuse  of 
clearly  of  opinion  that  the  use  which  is  now  made  of  these  medical 
voluntary  hospitals,  such  as  the  Royal  Infirmary,  has  a  charities, 
tendency  to  push  the  very  poorest  class  out  ? — Yes. 

65288.  Do  you  think  that  tendency  is  on  the  increase, 
that  there  are  more  and  more  of  a  fairly  well-to-do  class 
inclined  to  take  advantage? — Certainly  I  do,  but  of  course 
it  depends  very  much  on  how  you  are  impressed  by  their 
personal  appearance  in  regard  to  forming  a  judgment  as  to 
wiiether  they  should  be  there  or  not.  The  Scottish  people 
put  on  their  best  clothes  on  such  an  occasion  ;  you  may  make 
a  mistake,  and  they  may  not  be  so  able  to  afford  medical 
relief  as  you  think. 

65289.  I  am  told  that  sometimes  they  even  borrow 
clothes  ? — I  have  never  heard  of  that  being  done. 

65290.  One  of  the  anomalies  of  the  system  of  medical 
relief  is  that,  if  a  person  gets  into  the  Royal  Infirmary  with 
an  acute  case,  and  it  develops  into  a  chronic  case,  and  it  is 
transferred  to  the  Poor  Law  hospital,  he  has  then  either  to 
pay  or  he  becomes  a  pauper  ?— Yes. 

65291.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  Deterrence  of 
persons  who  are  unwell  to  come  for  medical  relief  because  Poor  L'*'"' 

it  is  associated  with  the  Poor  Law  ?— Yes.  medical  relief 

65292.  You  think  that  is  a  deterrent  ?— Yes. 

65293.  Should  you  say  that  there  was  a  considerable 
number  of  cases  where  this  reluctance  to  come  to  the  Poor 
Law  resulted  in  the  disease  not  being  communicated  or 
stated  in  the  earlier  stages,  and  consequently  the  health  of 
the  person  affected  was  damaged  ? — I  think  there  is  iio 
doubt  that  if  more  were  done  in  the  way  of  prevention  and 
getting  the  cases  earlier,  disease  would  be  controlled,  and 
the  patient  might  not  then  gravitate  into  that  chronic 
state  ;  at  least,  he  ought  to  get  his  chance.  I  think  a  great 
deal  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  prevention.  As  regards 
entering  the  poorhouse,  if  the  disease  is  one  that  requires 
hospital  treatment,  then  they  don't  seem  to  object  to  go 
there  at  all,  but  if  the  case  has  to  go  into  the  poorhouse, 
and  the  children  see  their  father  or  mother  associated  with 
a  class  which  is  sometimes  just  a  little  above  the  criminal 
class — indeed,  some  are  in  the  prison  one  week  and  in 
the  poorhouse  the  next  one — then  they  feel  it  to  be  very 
degrading  indeed. 

65294.  Is  there  an  objection  to  go  to  the  hospital  con- 
nected with  the  poorhouse  ? — Very  rarely  ;  and  once  they 
are  there  they  are  satisfied.  I  have  known  several  times, 
when  the  patient's  friends  have  desired  to  get  the  patient 
out  of  the  hospital  to  the  Longmore  Hospital,  say  (a  private 
incurable  hospital),  the  patient  has  resented  being  removed. 

65295.  Do  Craigleith  and  Craiglockhart  hospitals  take 
in  exactly  the  same  class  ? — I  am  told  they  are  using 
Craigleith  more  for  the  better  class,  which  seems  to  be 
synonymous  with  aged  and  infirm.  We  get  a  great  many 
old  people.  They  are  endeavouring  to  classify,  and  there 
is  not  so  much  of  the  workhouse  element  in  our  poorhouse 
as  there  is  in  Craiglockhart. 

65296.  Would  there  be  a  greater  reluctance  to  go  to 
Craiglockhart  ? — I  cannot  say.  Sometimes  they  say  they 
want  to  go  to  Ciaigiockhart,  and  that  may  be  for  personal 
reasons,  but  I  think,  on  the  whole,  they  prefer  Craigleith. 
When  it  was  put  in  the  papers,  at  the  amalgamation  of  the 
two  parishes,  that  Craigleith  was  to  be  used  for  the  better 
class,  there  was  a  very  great  demand  to  be  sent  there  for 
the  first  week  or  two. 

65297.  There  is  a  reluctance  to  go  to  the  poorhouse,  and 
a  less  reluctance  to  go  to  the  hospital  attached  to  the  poor- 
house. Is  there  any  reluctance  to  go  for  medical  relief  to 
the  medical  officers  of  the  Poor  Law  ?  Does  that  act  as  a 
deterrent  affecting  the  health  of  the  people  ? — I  have  little 
experience  of  the  outdoor  duties,  and  I  cannot  speak  from 
such  experience.  I  took  that  duty  very  many  years  ago  for 
a  colleague  for  three  weeks,  and  that  is  all  the  knowledge  I 
have  of  the  outdoor  work  ;  but  I  distinctly  recollect  cases 
of  that  nature  in  my  early  private  practice.  I  remember 
an  old  couple  staying  in  a  cottage  very  near  Craigleith 
poorhouse.  They  weie  simply  starving,  but  they  would 
not  go  over  to  the  "  big  house,"  as  they  called  it.  I  am 
afraid  there  are  many  such  cases 
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eterrence  of      65298.  You  are  refei  ring  to  poorhouse   cases  I—Yes. 
oor  Law       These  people  were  in  a  private  dwelling,  and  they  would 
edical  relief,  not  go  into  the  poorhonse.    They  would  rather  starve,  and 
latterly  they  just  starved. 

65299.  But  I  am  thinking  of  the  outdoor  medical  officer. 
Do  you  think  that  the  fact  that  he  is  a  Poor  Law  officer  is 
a  deterrent  to  people  going  to  him  for  relief  1 — I  think  not. 
They  cannot  go  to  the  Poor  Law  officer  until  they  become 
paupers. 

65300.  And  is  that  a  deterrent  ?  I  want  to  get  your 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  medical  relief  to  be  got  through 
the  Poor  Law  deters  people  from  getting  medical  relief? 
— I  cannot  say. 

65301.  I  mean  domiciliary  relief  ?— I  don't  see  how  the 
question  can  arise.  Do  you  mean  they  simply  want 
medical  relief  without  any  aliment  from  the  Poor  Law, 
and  they  don't  want  to  make  themselves  paupers  ? 

65302.  Yes  ;  they  are  not  well,  but  they  cannot  afford  to 
pay  for  a  doctor,  and  the  only  medical  assistance  they  can 
get  is  through  the  Poor  Law  ?  Is  that  a  deterrent  ?— I 
am  not  aware  of  that. 


Medical  aid 
Shrough 
lubs,  etc. 


Investigation 
of  voluntary 
hospital 
applicants. 


Free  State 
medical  relief 
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65303.  Are  the  medical  clubs  on  the  increase  in  Edin- 
burgh ? — There  is  a  large  number  of  them,  but  I  am  not 
aware  if  they  are  actually  on  the  increase  or  not.  There 
are  such  societies  as  the  Foresters,  the  Free  Gardeners,  the 
■Shepherds,  and  other  lodges  of  that  kind. 

65304.  One  may  assume  that  a  good  deal  of  the  medical 
relief  of  the  working  class  is  obtained  through  these 
clubs  ?— Yes  ;  near]  y  every  working  man  puts  himself 
into  one  of  these  clubs,  and  they  are  very  good  indeed  for 
the  acute  cases.  They  get  very  small  amounts  though  ; 
I  don't  think  these  clubs  give  more  than  10s.  or  15s.  a 
week,  and  at  the  end  of  six  months  in  a  chronic  illness 
it  goes  down  to  one-half. 

65305.  I  suppose  the  doctors  who  attend  these  clubs 
would  give  letters  where  persons  were  very  seriously  ill, 
which  would  obtain  admission  for  them  into  some  of 
these  hospitals  ? — Yes,  they  can  be  treated  in  that  way, 
although  they  are  getting  the  relief  from  their  club.  The 
doctor  can  give  them  a  line  into  the  infirmary. 

65306.  You  make  rather  an  original  statement  in  para- 
graph 14.  You  suggest  that  the  medical  profession  should 
take  steps  to  protect  themselves  from  persons  getting 
gratuitous  relief  in  institutions  who  can  afford  to  pay 
for  it.  How  would  you  give  effect  to  your  idea  ? — It  is  a 
suggestion  more  for  the  infirmary,  if  they  believe  they  are 
being  imposed  upon,  and  that  there  are  people, coming  who 
should  not  come.  I  believe  that  lately  they  have  put  up 
notices  that  the  advice  and  treatment  are  only  intended  for 
the  very  poor.  What  I  have  mentioned  in  my  statement 
is  what  the  lawyers  do  ;  but  I  don't  wish  you  to  make  it  an 
invariable  rule,  because  there  are  many  cases  where  it 
would  be  too  much  to  ask  tliem  to  go  before  the  kirk 
session,  when  only  unable  to  afford  medical  relief.  I  have 
no  suggestion  to  make  ;  I  merely  state  what  happens  in 
the  legal  profession. 

65307.  Is  there  anyone  who  investigates  the  condition  of 
those  who  come  in  at  the  infirmary  ? — No. 

65308.  Neither  subsequently  nor  previously  ? — Not  that 
I  am  aware  of.  The  only  investigation  is  that  by  the 
medical  man  who  inquires  into  the  complaint.  When  I 
was  an  out-patient  doctor  at  the  Royal  Infirmary,  I  have 
seen  it  suggested  to  a  well-dressed  man  that  he  should  have 
gone  elsewhere,  and  he  said  that  he  did  not  know,  that 
he  would  be  very  glad  to  contribute,  and  did  leave  half  a 
sovereign  to  the  infirmary  when  it  was  explained  to  him. 
He  seemed  to  be  quite  taken  aback  by  the  suggestion. 

65309.  Coming  to  the  last  part  of  your  evidence,  you 
would  be  very  reluctant  to  support  any  scheme  which 
would  curtail  or  discourage  voluntary  effort,  but,  subject  to 
that,  you  think  that  the  whole  system  of  the  medical  relief 
of  the  poor  should  be  a  matter  for  the  State  ? — Yes. 

65310.  Would  you  have  a  whole-time  State-paid  service  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  so  (in  large  towns). 

65311.  Are  you  a  whole-time  officer? — No,  I  am  and 
have  been  in  practice  in  Edinburgh  for  twenty-four  years. 
I  visit  the  Craigleitb  hospital  three  times  a  week  as  visit- 
ing medical  officer.  I  call  at  the  office  every  day  at  or 
about  one' o'clock  for  a  short  period,  and  the  rest  of  my 
time  is  my  own. 

65312.  If  the  State  were  to  undertake  medical  relief  for 
the  poor,  it  must  entail  whole-time  officers  ? — Yes. 

65313.  What  would  your  profession  say  to  that? — I 
think  they  would  look  upon  the  whole  thing  favourably. 


It  would  give  the  yoimg  men  a  chance  ;  they  would  have  a  Dr  R  S. 

turn  at  the  outdoor  work  and  then  a  turn  at  the  hospitals,  Aitchison. 

and  if  they  got  that  I  think  they  would  stay  there  for  .  : 

two  or  three  years.   

65314.  Would  you  stop  the  out-patient  gratuitous  relief? 
— Would  it  be  necessary  to  stop  it  if  they  desired  to  go 
there  ?    They  could  have  a  selection. 

65315.  What  occurred  to  me  was  that  if  that  system  Medical 
went  on,  and  you  had  a  free  State  system,  the  ordinary  charity  by 
practitioner  would  be  completely  cut  oif  from  coming  in  practitiouers. 
contact  with  medically  treating  the  poor?— I  don't  think 

he  does  that  work  at  present,  except  out  of  charity  ;  I  don't 
think  he  takes  fees  from  this  class  that  we  are  endeavouring 
to  help.  We  don't  render  any  accounts  to  such  people,  and 
almost  every  doctor  has  a  share  of  such  patients.  You 
cannot  refuse  in  an  emergency.  It  might  be  better  if  it 
were  organised,  and  the  younger  men  took  it  up. 

65316.  You  think  that  outside  the  charitable  associations 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  gratuitous  medical  relief  given  by 
practitioners  ? — Yes,  at  the  institutions  chiefly. 

65317.  But  I  mean  given  by  individuals  in  their  prac- 
tice '] — We  have  long  given  that  up,  because  it  has  really 
become  disjpensarv  work.  Formerly,  about  fifty  years  ago, 
almost  every  merfical  man  had  his  free  hour,  and  he  saw 
patients  downstairs  in  the  basement.  Even  Sir  James 
Simpson  kept  that  up  for  a  long  time.  Then  it  was  found 
to  be  inconvenient,  and  the  work  was  taken  over  by  the 
dispensaries, 

65318.  The  free  dispensaries  have  rather  taken  the  place 
of  the  time  that  was  gratuitously  given  ? — Yes,  but  hardly 
any  medical  man  would  refuse  to  see  a  poor  person  so  long 
as  he  or  she  was  clean  and  tidy.  I  am  in  favour,  all  the 
same,  of  the  thing  being  organised.  I  tliink  the  poor  should 
have  someone  that  they  can  call  on.  They  cannot  call  upon 
anyone  at  present  excejJt  a  voluntary  institution.  They 
can  go  to  the  infirmary  and  to  the  dispensary,  but  I  think 
they  should  have  a  right  to  have  their  health  looked  after 
by  an  organised  scheme. 

65319.  Do  either  of  those  insstitutions  pay  domiciliary 
visits  ? — The  dispensaries  do,  but  not  the  infirmary.  There 
are  half  a  dozen  doctors  put  down  on  a  list  at  the  New 
Town  Dispensary,  Thistle  Street.  I  used  to  belong  to  that 
dispensary.  You  had  your  two  days  a  week,  and  people 
came  and  you  examined  them  and  prescribed  for  them, 
and  they  got  their  medicines  downstairs.  Then  there. 
\\-ould  be  a  list  of  people  who  could  not  come,  and  who 
asked  you  to  call.  In  the  first  instance,  an  advanced 
medical  student  in  his  last  year  would  attend  the  case,  and 
then  report  to  his  chief,  and  then,  if  it  was  necessary,  the 
chief  would  go  and  see  the  case  also.  That  was  the  way  we 
worked  it  in  the  dispensary. 

65320.  Can  you  estimate  at  all  the  sort  of  income  below 
which  doctors  don't  exact  fees  from  their  patients  in 
Edinburgh? — I  don't  think  any  doctor  will  take  any  fee 
from*^  person  with  £1  a  week,  for  instance. 

65321.  Reversing  it,  you  would  say  that  people  earning 
below  £1  a  week  got  their  medical  relief  gratuitously? — 
Yes. 

65322.  Unless  they  belong  to  the  medical  clubs  ? — There 
is  a  doctor  attached  to  each  of  those  medical  clubs,  and 
they  have  a  right  to  go  to  him. 

65323.  There  would  be  a  contract  between  those  societies  Inadequate 
and  the  doctors  ?— Yes.    The  doctor  probably  gets  £40  a  aid  for  chronic 
year,  or  something  like  that,  out  of  it,  arid  he  takes  it  up  and  incurable 
with  his  general  practice.    The  members  pays  so  much  a  cases. 

week  to  the  society,  I  suppose  6d.  or  Is.  a  week,  and  they 
are  protected  so  far  as  acute  disease  goes  ;  but  where  I  am 
very  positive  that  the  trouble  is,  is  in  the  chronic  and 
incurable  cases.  There  is  only  the  Longmore  Hospital. 
There  are  200  beds  there,  and  they  are  all  full.  I  asked 
a  doctor  there  last  week  about  it,  and  he  said  that  if  the 
Longmore  Hospital  were  emptied,  he  could  fill  it  in  a  week ; 
and  referring  to  the  heaps  of  papers  from  people  desiring  to 
get  in,  he  said,  "  We  shall  never  get  through  them."  What 
crush  the  working  men  are  the  chronic  and  incurable  cases 
and  the  aged  parents. 

65324.  What  is  Longmore  Hospital  ? — It  is  privately 
endowed,  and  contributions  are  made  to  it. 

65325.  You  are  acquainted,  I  think,  with  the  proposals  Provident 
that  the  British  Medical  Association  made  to  this  Com-  scheme  of 
mission  ?— No  ;  I  was  asked  to  attend,  but  having  this  British 
in  view,  and  having  consulted  Mr  Patten-MacD.jugall,  I  Medical 
declined.  Association. 

65326.  I  would  like  your  opinion  on  the  scheme  they 
suggest.    Their  idea  was  that  the  great  mass  of  the  wage- 
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earning  class,  with  their  dependants,  should  belong  to 
these  medical  clubs  and  benefit  societies  which  should  be 
brought  together,  that  the  practitioners  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  so  on,  should  be  put  on  a  general  list,  that  they 
should  be  required  to  treat  all  cases  that  came  up  on  a 
certain  scale,  and  if  any  person  did  not  belong  to  these 
clubs,  and  was  unable  to  pay,  then  the  Poor  Law  should 
pay.  That,  roughly  stated,  is  the  scheme  that  was  laid 
before  us.  The  idea  was  that  they  might  be  able  to  get 
all  the  hospitals  to  fit  into  this  scheme,  and  curtail  the 
amount  of  out  medical  relief  they  were  at  present  giving. 
Perhaps  it  is  rather  hard  to  ask  you  to  give  an  opinion  on 
a  scheme  of  that  kind  1 — I  don't  want  to  throw  cold  water 
on  any  scheme  that  I  have  not  thought  of.  I  don't  think 
there  is  any  particular  advantage  in  the  amalgamation  of 
all  these  societies.  Would  it  in  any  way  help  them  to  give  a 
larger  amount  of  assistance  and  for  a  longer  period  than 
they  are  able  to  give  at  present  1 

65327.  Perhaps  I  did  not  express  it  quite  correctly. 
The  idea  was,  that  there  should  be  medical  provident 
institutions  to  which  there  should  be  made  weekly 
contributions,  and  these  would  provide  medical  relief  1 — 
That  is  just  what  a  member  of  the  friendly  societies  gets. 
Suppose  he  joins  a  Foiesters'  lodge,  and  pays  a  sub- 
scription, if  he  falls  ill  he  gets  his  medical  officer  to  call 
and  attend  him  right  through  his  illness,  and  he  gets  his 
15s.  a  week  and  medicine.    Is  that  the  provident  scheme  1 

65328.  I  don't  think  they  were  necessarily  to  work  in 
connection  with  the  friendly  societies.  They  were  simply 
to  be  provident  medical  institutions? — I  don't  think  we 
have  anything  that  is  quite  analogous  to  that. 

65329.  You  don't  have  those  institutions  to  the  same 
extent  here  as  we  have  them  in  England  1 — No.  In  my 
church  vre  have  a  sick  society,  and  I  believe  they  have  them 
in  other  churches  as  well.  "The  society  is  a  yearly  one,  and 
the  members  are  both  men  and  women.  According  to 
what  they  pay  in  during  the  year  they  get  certain  sums  for 
relief,  or  £5  in  the  case  of  death  for  funeral  expenses.  The 
money  is  invested,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  almost  the 
whole  thing  is  returned. 

65330.  Are  there  many  members  belonging  to  it  ? — There 
are  about  700.  I  am  referring  to  the  congregation  of 
St  Stephen's  Church. 

Need  of  65331.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  combination  of  the 

c(>-x>peratioii  health  department  with  medical  relief  ? — Yes,  I  think 
of  sanitary  in  all  preventive  measures  we  most  assuredly  should  be 
authority  and  combined. 

poor  Law.  65332.  The  suggestion  was,  that  the  medical  relief  of  the 

poor  should  be  taken  away  from  the  Poor  Law  and 
be  combined  with  the  health  functions,  which  are 
supervised  by  the  town  council? — You  mean  to  do  that 
in  relation  to  prevention  of  disease,  or  in  relation  to  the 
whole  matter  of  the  treatment  of  disease. 

65333.  Both  ?— Everything  ? 

65334.  Yes  ? — I  am  not  accustomed  to  think  of  the  public 
health  officer  as  a  man  who  has  anything  to  do  with  pre- 

,  scribing  for  the  treatment  of  diseases.     I  have  always 

looked  upon  him  as  existing  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity. 

•  65335.  It  is  suggested  that  the  one  department  should 

,,  Jeal  with  both  subjects  ? — Certainly  it  could  be  developed  ; 

/  i'  'out  not  as  it  stands  at  present. 

65336.  The  suggestion  is  that  the  functions  of  medical 
relief  should  be  transferred  to  the  public  health  depart- 
ment?— It  might  be  developed  to  the  extent  of  taking  a 
charge  of  the  matter,  but  I  think  it  would  come  equally 
well  under  the  physicians  and  surgeons  and  general  prac- 
titioners ;  they  might  organise  a  scheme  at  which  you 
might  have  a  head,  but  he  would  always  be  under  the 
public  authority,  as  we  all  are. 

65337.  But  the  idea  is  to  take  it  away  from  the  Poor 
Law  ?— I  understand.  You  suggest  the  public  health 
department  being  developed,  and  being  a  sort  of  supervisor 
of  this  medical  relief,  and  then  you  would  appoint  medical 
officers  in  districts  who  would  have  assistants  to  attend  to 
the  poor,  and  take  it  entirely  away  from  the  Poor  Law  ? 

65338.  That  was  the  idea  ? — And  you  would  still  keep 
the  Poor  Law  hospitals  or  institutions  for  the  incurable 
cases  under  the  scheme,  whoever  is  at  the  head  of  it  ? 

65339.  The  suggestion  was  to  take  the  whole  thing  over. 
Others  suggested  that  you  should  only  take  one  part  of  the 
medical  relief,  leaving  the  institutions  as  they  are  now. 
The  scheme  has  not  been  elaborated,  however? — It  is  a 
good  idea.  The  poor  would  get  medical  relief  through  this 
organisation  independent  of  the  question  of  destitution  ; 
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the  rich  and  poor  could  take  advantage  of  it  as  they  liked  ? 
I  quite  approve  of  that.  The  rich  won't  make  use  of  it, 
and  the  poor  ought  to  have  it.  If  it  is  to  be  separated 
altogether  from  the  Poor  Law,  I  don't  know  what  I  am  to 
do  with  your  supposed  able-bodied  and  those  that  you  have 
been  asking  me  about — the  destitute  cases.  What  are  you 
to  do  with  them  ?  Are  we  to  keep  our  poorhouses  more 
after  the  English  system  of  workhouses  ? 

65340.  You  point  out  that  the  medical  officer  of  the  Poor 
Law  has  special  functions  to  perform  in  connection  with 
the  granting  of  relief  to  all  persons,  and  not  merely  to  the 
sick  ? — Yes,  the  Poor  Law  official  has,  of  course,  the 
examination  of  the  cases  and  treats  them  when  they  are  ill, 
but  he  has  also  the  exclusion  of  the  able-bodied.  You 
propose  the  public  health  authority  to  be  the  head  of  some 
new  organisation  for  the  treatment  of  the  sick  poor  ? 

65342.  Practically  ? — The  only  suggestion  I  have  in  that 
matter  is  that  so  far  as  preventive  measures  are  concerned, 
such  as  visitors  like  sanitary  inspectors,  I  think  that  would 
be  quite  in  their  way.  Of  course,  the  head  medical  officer 
would  dominate  the  work  of  all  the  other  medical  officers  in 
relation  to  infectious  disease  ;  but  otherwise  a  head  medical 
officer,  with  all  the  organisation  for  the  treatment  of  the 
sick,  coming,  let  us  say,  to  a  dispensary  or  two  placed  in  the 
town  and  visiting  the  sick,  and  the  poor  knowing  that  they 
have  this  as  a  right — I  am  in  favour  ( f  that.  I  am  also  in 
favour  of  this  organisation  ;  whether  you  make  a  new  board 
to  govern  it  or  not,  I  don't  know  and  I  don't  care  ;  but 
they  would  have  the  charge  of  these  homes  for  the  incur- 
able cases,  which  I  particularly  point  out  is  the  main  thing 
that  is  wrong  now.  Whether  you  would  make  these  homes 
our  poorhouse  hospitals,  and  divorce  the  poorhouse  part  of 
it  entirely  from  the  hospitals,  and  keep  the  poorhouse  for 
the  workhouse,  as  you  call  it,  sending  the  destitute  there 
who  don't  require  hospital  treatment — that  is  worth  con- 
sidering. 

65343.  The  idea  is  that  the  hospitals  for  ordinary  cases 
of  sickness  should  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  this 
authority  as  the  infectious  disease  hospitals  stand  now  ? — I 
quite  follow. 

C5344.  These  infectious  disease  hospitals  are  free  to  all 
persons  ? — Yes,  they  are  free  to  rich  and  poor.  Of  late 
there  has  been  some  objection  to  the  rich  taking  advantage 
of  them  sometimes. 

65345.  Of  course  a  scheme  of  this  kind  would  probably 
be  a  heavy  charge  on  the  rates? — I  think  it  would,  if  it 
were  done  well.  I  would  like  to  quote  one  case,  the  case 
of  Logan,  which  perhaps  Dr  Downes  has  already  told  you 
about.  Of  course,  I  am  only  in  the  position  of  a  medical 
referee,  to  fill  up  the  certificates,  and  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  after  that.  I  went 
out  of  my  way,  however,  in  the  case  of  Logan  to  discover 
what  that  man  was  getting.  It  was  a  case  of  chronic 
abscesses  of  the  hip.  The  man  was  getting  his  dressings  at 
the  infirmary.  On  inquiring,  I  found  that  he  was  getting 
7s.  a  week.  I  think  Dr  Downes  was  struck  at  the  time 
with  the  utter  impossibility  of  expecting  to  cure  the  case 
with  a  diet  which  we  can  assume  7s.  a  week  could  procure. 
That  is  a  case  in  point  strongly  in  favour  of  what  I  have 
been  arguing,  that  the  medical  officer  should  have  a  better 
hold  of  the  whole  matter,  because  unless  we  know  the 
financial  position  of  the  patient  it  is  no  use.  If  the  man 
only  gets  7s.  he  cannot  get  beef  or  such  diet  as  he  requires. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  I  would  have  had  no  know- 
ledge of  what  was  to  become  of  that  man.  I  am  placing 
this  case  before  you  in  connection  with  the  scheme  where 
the  medical  officer  should  in  the  first  place  have  the 
guidance  of  a  case. 

65346.  But  that  is  going  rather  further,  because  that  is 
prescribing  food  in  addition  to  medicine  ?— We  cannot  get 
out  of  that.  There  is  no  use  giving  medicine  to  men 
who  don't  get  food. 

65347.  The  idea  was  that  if  there  was  food  given,  that 
would  have  to  be  obtained  from  the  Poor  Law  ? — The 
medical  officer  will  send  to  the  inspector  of  poor  and  the 
medical  officer  should  know  how  much  he  is  going  to  give. 
If  he  is  not  giving  enough,  then  the  medical  officer  will 
send  the  man  to  one  of  the  hospitals  where  he  will  get 
everything  necessary.  We  have  no  control  of  this  subject 
at  present. 

65348.  The  upshot  of  part  of  your  evidence  is  that  there 
is  not  sufficient  hospital  accommodation  ?— That  is  so,  for 
the  chronic  cases. 

65349.  {Mrs  Wehb.)  Is  there  sufficient  accommodation  Provision  for 
for  dealing  with  the  children's  diseases,  diseases  which  sick  children, 
might  be  prevented  by  early  treatment?    That  has  been 
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brought  before  us.  I  suppose  you  will  find  that  the  sick 
children's  hospitals  are  invariably  full  ?— We  have  only 
one  children's  ward,  and  it  is  full.  We  don't  get  the 
cases  early  enough. 

65350.  That  was  brought  to  light  by  that  investigation 
of  the  school  children  in  Edinburgh  ?— That  is  so.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  the  children  we  have  in  the  poorhouse 
hospitals  are  generally  wretched  things  that  should  have 
had  much  earlier  treatment,  and  we  can  do  very  little  for 
them.  Sometimes  they  make  recoveries  wonderfully,  but 
on  the  whole,  it  is  the  end  that  we  see,  and  it  is  not  good. 
We  do  not  have  much  accommodation  for  children,  prob- 
ably for  that  reason.  One  ward  seems  to  meet  all  the 
cases  at  Craigleith.  Of  course  you  know,  we  are  very 
particular  as  regards  keeping  the  children  away  from 
poorhouse  influences.  They  are  not  kept  in  the  poorhouse 
a  day  longer  than  we  can  help,  and  so  we  have  a  very  lar^e 
number  boarded  away  altogether  that  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about. 

65351.  (Chairman.)  Your  final  paragraph  answers  this 
question  as  to  whether  the  community  suffers  owing  to 
the  insufBciency  in  amount  or  quality  of  the  medical 
assistance  available  for  the  poor,  and  you  answer  in  a 
general  negative  ?— That  is  entirely  due  to  private  charity. 

65352.  The  word  "available''  is  a  little  misleading. 
Medical  assistance  might  be  available  and  yet  it  might 
not  be  accessible  ?— But  that  was  your  question. 

65353.  Still,  the  criticism  holds  good,  that  the  medical 
assistance  may  be  available  and  yet  not  accessible  to  the 
poor?— I  don't  think  that  they  sufter.  It  is  available 
by  the  voluntary  institutions.  They  go  to  the  infirmary 
and  to  the  dispensary  freely  enough,  but  they  suffer  in 
relation  to  the  incurable  cases.  I  think  the  poor  are 
provided  for  as  regards  acute  cases  very  reasonably  by  the 
charitable  institutions  and  the  friendly  societies,  but  the 
difficulty  comes  in  where  the  case  is  a  chronic  one. 

65354.  (Mrs  Webb.)  Is  there  not  also  the  incipient  case 
that  is  not  searched  out  ?  There  is  the  incipient  case,  there  is 
the  acute  case,  and  there  is  the  chronic  case.  Is  it  not  the 
fact  that  there  is  not  sufficient  provision  for  the  incipient 
cases? — I  would  include  the  incipient  ca-eas  the  beginning 
of  a  chronic  ailment  and  they  are  gradually  going  down- 
hill. 

65355.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  not  searched  out  ? — No. 

65356.  And  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  searched 
out  ? — Yes ;  but  how  it  is  to  be  done,  I  don't  know.  I 
dun't  know  how  you  are  to  get  people  in  the  incipient 
stages  of  some  diseases  sent  off  to  a  home.  Tlieir  doctor  is 
not  very  sure  about  their  disease  himself,  and  I  don't  see 
how  you  are  going  to  get  them  sent  off  to  a  home  at  that 
stage. 

65357.  {Chairmm.)  You  have  been  a  great  many  year? 
in  practice  in  Edinburgh  1 — Twenty -four  years. 

65358.  Would  you  say  that  the  physical  condition  of  the 
mass  of  the  people  in  Edinburgh  has  improved  or  de- 
teriorated in  these  twenty-four  years  1 — I  think  I  had  better 
leave  that  question  alone,  as  1  have  not  done  any  work 
to  justify  my  giving  an  answer.  I  think  the  recent  in- 
vestigations in  the  schools  may  help  you,  certainly,  as 
regards  the  young  population,  but,  as  regards  the  adults,  I 
should  not  like  to  say. 

65359.  {Dr  Downe.i.)  There  was  a  Royal  Commission 
on  the  subject  of  Physical  Deterioration  in  Scotland  ? — 
Was  it  a  Royal  Commission  ?  There  was  a  great  in- 
vestigation in  which  Dr  Leslie  Mackenzie  was  very  much 
interested. 

65360.  I  am  sjieaking  subject  to  correction.  There  was 
an  inquiry  by  a  Departmental  Committee  in  England,  and 
I  thought  there  was  one  before  that  by  a  Royal  Com- 
mission in  Scotland  ?— I  don't  remember.  I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it  anyhow. 

65361.  I  see  you  are  Consulting  Medical  Officer  and 
Visiting  Medical  Officer  to  Craigleith,  and  also  Medical 
Officer  at  the  Parish  Council  Chambers  1 — Yes. 

65362.  Do  you  find  an  advantage  in  the  combination  of 
these  two  offices  ? — Yes  ;  I  find  a  great  advantage  in  this 
respect,  that  the  work  in  the  office  can  be  done  smartly, 
and  the  inspectors  can  get  away  at  once  to  their  duties,  and 
then  I  can  finish  the  work  down  at  the  hospital. 

65363.  You  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  follow 
up  a  case  which  you  wish  to  observe  before  coming  to  a 
final  conclusion'?— Yes,  and  I  may  send  a  suspicious  case  to 
my  hospital,  and  follow  it  up  there. 

65364.  Take  the  case  of  a  man  that  you  suspect  is 


malingering ;  would  you  send  him  to  your  poorhouse  for  Dr  H.  S. 
observation,  and  watch  him  there  ?— Yes.  Ailchison. 

65365.  If  you  found  that  your  suspicions  were  justified,  20  June  1907. 

what  would  you  do? — I  would  inform  the  governor  that   

there  was  no  disease  there,  and  then  I  am  done  with  it. 

65366.  That  would  practically  annul  your  previous  Certification 
certificate?— Yes;  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  we  would  of  able-bodied 
give  him  a  fresh  certificate.    Might  I  point  out  something  applicants  for 
in  regard  to  the  able-bodied  ?    When  a  man  applies,  it  is  r«het. 

the  relief  committee,  with  the  information  of  the  assistant 
inspector  and  the  guidance  of  my  certificate  or  the  certificate 
of  other  medical  officers,  that  states  that  the  man  is  to  get  so 
much,  or  is  to  be  offered  the  poorhouse  for  so  long.  They 
put  in  the  figure  for  how  long.  Take  a  case  such  as  you 
have  described.  They  know  all  these  diseases  that  are 
associated  with  malingerers,  and  they  put  in  short  periods 
for  such  cases — perhaps  one,  two,  or  three  weeks.  Now 
that  case  comes  down,  and  if  it  does  not  come  before  the 
medical  officer  again  the  governor  has  the  charge  of  it. 
When  the  time  is  due  the  inspector  in  charge  of  the  case 
ought  to  send  the  certificate  down  with  the  doctor  to  re- 
examine the  case,  and  state  whether  the  man  is  now 
sufficiently  well  to  be  discharged— in  short,  whether  an  able- 
bodied  certificate  can  be  given,  and,  if  so,  then  he  is  put 
out  of  the  poorhouse.  But  you  must  not  suppose  that  the 
medical  officer  has  any  duty  in  connection  with  the  matter 
beyond  being  a  medical  referee.  There  may  be  able-bodied 
persons  staying  for  a  lengthy  time  in  any  poorhouse  if  you 
do  not  have  the  inspectors  and  the  governors  looking  after 
them.  We  are  medical  referees  only.  It  is  not  my  duty 
to  go  and  hunt  the  able-bodied  out. 

65367.  That  would  apply  also  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  a  man  was  destitute  or  not.  That  is  not  the 
immediate  concern  of  the  medical  officer? — It  is  not  his 
concern  at  all.  We  are  there  merely  to  give  opinions 
on  a  technical  subject— on  certificates — and  we  are  not 
parochial  officials,  so  to  speak. 

65368.  You  are  concerned  simply  with  the  man's 
physical  condition  ?— Yes,  that  is  the  position  we  are  put 
in.  Occasionally  we  are  made  to  feel  that  we  have  been 
put  in  that  position,  when  we  would  rather  have  been  in 
the  other  position,  and  have  had  control  of  a  case  such  as 
the  case  I  have  quoted  before — Logan's  case. 

65369.  The  inquiry  that  you  mentioned  in  regard  to 
Logan  was  for  my  own  information? — Yes. 

65370.  In  that  case  the  man  was  suffering  from  chronic 
abscesses,  and  evidently  in  a  bad  state  of  health.  He  told 
us  he  had  only  7s.  a  week,  and  he  had  a  wife  and  two 
children  ? — Yes. 

65371.  But  on  further  inquiry  he  admitted  that  he  had 
other  resources  ? — Yes,  he  had  two  aunts ;  but  what  he 
would  get  would  be  very  little,  and  would  not  affect  the 
case. 

65372.  I  take  it  that  the  cases  that  come  before  you  at 
the  Parish  Chambers  that  offer  most  difficulty  are  those 
of  able-bodied  men?- -Yes,  they  take  up  much  more 
time  than  the  other  cases.  The  other  cases  can  be  dis- 
missed very  shortly  after  a  very  perfunctory  examination. 
Paralytics,  for  instance,  come  in  and  say,  "  The  same  as 
'  usual,  doctor."  They  are  coming  in  constantly.  Then 
comes  the  stranger,  and  his  case  takes  longer.  With  a 
kidney  case,  for  example,  as  you  can  understand,  we 
must  not  run  any  risk,  and  I  recommend  the  hospital  sq 
that  I  can  go  into  the  case  thoroughly.  Once  I  have  the 
man's  urine  examined,  and  I  find  that  his  kidneys  are  all 
right,  then  we  can  put  him  out.  I  once  gave  eight  able- 
bodied  certificates  right  away  from  the  office,  all  obviously 
stalwart  strong  men,  but  that  was  a  very  big  day — I  have 
mentioned  it  in  paragraph  7  of  my  evidence,  the  date  being 
23rd  January  1 904.  We  were  very  full  in  the  poorhouse 
then,  and  we  had  to  give  the  men  that  came  a  shilling  to 
get  rid  of  them,  and  they  just  poured  in  for  the  shilling. 
Eight  of  the  aj)plicants  were  referred  to  the  sheriff  as  able- 
bodied,  twenty-two  were  sent  to  the  poorhouse,  and  the  rest 
received  a  shilling  or  two  shillings  to  stave  off' their  necessities. 
The  numbers  kept  on  growing  and  growing,  and  then  it 
was  suggested  that  the  governor  of  the  poorhouse,  two 
miles  away,  should  pay  them  the  shilling,  and  not  the 
office,  and  he  was  to  take  in  any  that  he  could.  The  result 
was  that,  with  the  uncertainty  of  getting  the  shilling,  and 
the  fear  that  they  might  be  taken  into  the  poorhouse,  they 
never  went.    That  was  a  measure  of  their  distress. 

65373.  So  the  test  of  the  poorhouse  was  an  efflcienL  one 
in  that  case  ? — They  would  not  go  in,  so  it  seems  that  it  is 
an  efficient  test.    I  have  heard  it  stated  that  we  are  not, 
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Dr  R.  S.     sufficiently  hard  upon  some  of  the  cases.    That  is  a  matter 
Ailchison.     for  you  to  judge  when  you  are  visiting. 

20  June  1907.     65374.  Come  to  the  cases  that  yow  know  fairly  well, — 
  chronic  cases  more  or  less  broken  down, — they  vary  com- 
paratively little  ?— That  is  so. 

Promptitu.le  65375.  Then  come  the  cases  in  very  urgent  need  of  medi- 
of  Poor  Law    cal  relief  ? — Yes. 

medical  relief.      /jcofro  -r.      ..i         ,  .    .        .      ,  . 

bo,J/b.  JJoes  the  system  at  present  m  force  involve  in- 
jurious delay  to  that  class  of  case?— No;  at  least  as  soon 
as  they  come  within  our  knowledge  there  is  no  delay.  If  a 
man  is  ill,  say  in  a  lodging-house,  then  the  lodging-house 
keeper  sends  down.  The  inspector  is  up  within  an  hour, 
and  the  doctor  is  also  up  within  the  same  time.  The  man  is 
removed  to  the  poorhouse  in  an  ambulance  if  necessary. 
65:577.  Is  that  the  district  medical  officer  ?— Yes. 

65378.  That  case  would  not  come  to  you  at  the  Parish 
Council  Chambers  ?— No,  only  those  people  who  can  come 
do  come  to  the  Parish  Council  Chambers.  It  corresponds  to 
the  out-patient  department  of  an  infirmary,  e.xcept  that  we 
have  no  treatment.  There  is  notliing  to  do  but  to  get  them 
do\\'n  carefully  to  the  poorhouse  and  classify  them. 

65379.  You  mentioned  the  case  of  three  deaths  that 
occurred  at  the  Chambers.    Do  you  know  how  these  hap- 

ened  1 — No.  One  man  was  lying  dead  on  the  floor  when 
arrived.  I  do  not  know  where  he  had  come  from.  He 
was  a  poor  man  who  had  slept  in  a  stair,  and  had  come  to 
the  ]3arish  offices  about  twelve  o'clock  and  died  there. 
Another  case  was  that  of  a  man  that  came  in  after  two 
o'clock,  and  when  giving  his  evidence  to  the  inspector  he 
began  to  show  symptoms  and  expired.  A  medical  man  was 
called  in. 

65380.  Do  you  think  there  is  need  of  two  or  three  beds 
at  such  a  place  as  the  Parish  Council  Chambers  ? — I  have 
asked  for  a  couch  for  a  very  feeble  case.  A  wooden  bench 
Avith  a  mattress  would  do. 

65381.  Have  you  such  accommodation  at  present? — No. 
We  have  just  the  room  that  you  saw,  and  the  hall  that  they 
fiit  in. 

65382.  And  yet  some  very  sick  person  might  come  to 
you  1 — Yes  ;  but  they  are  not  supposed  to  come,  and  they 
are  not  asked  to  come.  These  are  only  cases  for  which  you 
are  not  responsible,  that  you  never  see  till  they  do  come, 
and  is  is  only  occasionally  that  they  come. 

Repoi'ts  of  65383.  With  regard  to  the  poorhouse,  have  you  any  duties 
medical  in  the  way  of  reporting  on  the  conditions  of  the  poorhouse 

ofljcer,  from  time  to  time?— Yes,  I  send  a  long  report  yearly  on 

every  matter  relating  to  the  poorhouse — ventilation,  drain- 
age, accommodation,  and  treatment.  I  send  that  report  to 
the  Local  Government  Board. 

65384.  Does  that  report  also  go  to  the  Parish  Council  ? — 
Yes.  I  state  in  paragraph  5  that  my  last  report  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  may  be  consulted. 

65385.  You  speak  of  it  as  being  to  the  Local  Government 
Board.  I  take  it  that  the  Parish  Council  are  primarily 
responsible  ? — Yes  ;  a  copy  goes  to  the  Parish  Council,  and 
then  the  house  committees  have  a  sitting  upon  it.  We  are 
summoned,  and  as  each  paragraph  is  gone  over  we  discuss  it. 

65386.  Have  the  Parish  Council  acted  upon  any  recom- 
mendations in  your  report  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

65387.  They  give  attention  to  them  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  been 
very  much  pleased  with  my  own  Parish  Council  this  last 
year  or  two. 

65388.  How  often  does  the  governing  body  of  your  poor- 
house meet  ? — I  think  they  meet  once  a  fortnight. 

65389.  Do  you  attend  1— No. 

65390.  Do  they  consult  you  on  medical  points? — Yes, 
they  do.  I  am  summoned  in  regard  to  every  matter  of 
medical  interest  on  which  they  wish  information. 

"Test"  work  65391.  Would  the  question  of  the  nature  of  test  work  be 
in  Poorhouse.  a  matter  on  which  you  would  be  consulted  ? — I  have  never 
been  asked  that,  but  I  should  expect  to  be  asked  in  the  case 
of  a  man  complaining.  If  a  man  complained  that  he  was 
being  asked  to  do  more  than  he  coulcl  do,  then  I  would 
certainly  be  consulted  about  that. 

65392.  {Chairman.)  Would  you  be  called  in  if  the  man 
complained  ? — Yes  ;  if  the  man  sat  down  and  said,  "  I 
'  won't  break  tliese  stones,  as  I  am  unfit,"  then  the  medical 
officer  would  examine  that  man  again. 

65393.  In  the  meantime  another  medical  officer  has 
examined  him  ? — Yes,  the  indoor  medical  officer. 

65394.  Would  you  have  a  voice  ? — I  have  no  voice  if  the 
resident  signs  that  the  man  is  fit.    He  generally  goes,  and 


there  is  an  end  of  the  matter  ;  but  assuming  that  he  would  "  Test "  worli 
not  go  after  that,  then  I  would  be  called  in.  in  pooihouse. 

65395.  Assuming  the  man  protested  after  being  examined 
by  the  indoor  medical  officer  ? — Then  I  would  be  sum- 
moned. I  never  have  been,  but  it  would  probably  be 
delayed  till  my  visit  next  day,  and  the  governor  would  then 
ask  me  to  look  at  the  case. 

65396.  You  are  coming  in  then  as  a  consultant  ? — Yes. 

65397.  And  not  because  you  had  originally  examined 
the  man  ? — No. 

65398.  (Mrs  Webb.)  You  are  consulted  about  the  maxi- 
mum and  not  about  the  minimum  ? — I  am  only  consulted 
as  regards  the  man's  physical  condition  being  such  as 
enables  him  to  do  this  work. 

65399.  It  is  the  maximum  ?— Yes. 

65400.  And  not  the  minimum  ? — No  ;  it  is  the  governor 
that  must  control  that.  He  can  give  him  very  little  or  too 
much,  and  it  would  be  only  in  the  event  of  tlie  man  com- 
plaining of  the  governor  endeavouring  to  enforce  it  that 
this  would  happen. 

65401.  (Dr  Doicnes.)  The  man  has  a  right  of  appeal  to 
the  doctor  ? — Yes,  and  they  all  know  that.  Tliere  is  a  book 
in  which  they  can  indicate  that  they  wish  to  see  the 
doctor. 

65402.  Is  that  enforced  by  the  Local  Government  Board  ? 
— Yes,  it  is  in  their  rules.  It  is  done  at  9.30  every  morn- 
ing. If  a  man  is  not  up  and  is  remaining  in  bed,  then  he 
has  to  be  seen  by  the  doctor.  If  he  is  not  sufficiently  ill 
to  keep  in  bed  and  he  wishes  to  see  the  doctor,  then  he 
has  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  and  he  has  also  an  oppor- 
tunity of  stating  any  complaint  which  he  may  wish  to  make 
about  the  establishment. 

65403.  Do  they  freely  avail  themselves  of  that  privilege  ? 
— Yes,  there  is  no  trouble  in  that  department.  They  get 
attention  at  once. 

65404.  You  sjioke  of  the  case  of  a  man  breaking  stones 
who  took  a  day  to  do  what  could  have  been  done  by  him  in 
an  hour.  Do  you  consider  the  time  element  a  matter  of 
importance  in  test-work  ? — No.  The  man  I  have  in  view 
is  a  sort  of  weak-minded  creature  ;  he  has  no  physical 
disease  that  will  kill  him  for  the  next  ten  years,  so  far  as  I 
know.  I  Was  amused  by  the  lazy  way  he  was  breaking  the 
stones.  He  would  not  put  his  back  into  the  work — lie  just 
played  with  it  ;  but  I  do  not  think  the  governor  was  push- 
ing that  case.  The  better  test  is  the  extreme  isolation. 
They  do  not  like  that.  In  Craigleith  at  one  time  all  these 
test  cases  were  in  one  department,  separate  from  the  other 
paupers,  and  in  proximity  to  the  test  sheds  wheie  they  got 
their  work  to  do.  They  have  to  go  into  these  sheds  and 
then  back  to  their  ward  to  live  in,  and  they  do  not  see  any- 
body.   That  tires  them  more  than  anything  else. 

65405.  Would  you  regard  the  following  physical  qualities 
as  quite  distinct,  namely,  the  quality  of  strength,  the  quality 
of  endurance  as  ajjart  from  strength,  and  the  quality  of 
knack.  They  all  come  into  the  equation  ? — They  are  never 
asked  to  do  any  trained  work. 

65406.  But  there  is  a  knack  in  breaking  stones  ? — There 
may  be  ;  I  am  not  aware  of  it.  It  seems  that  the  only  idea 
in  the  governor's  mind  is  to  give  the  men  something  to  do. 
I  am  certain  that  his  work  does  not  pay  the  Parish  Council. 
It  is  merely  a  kind  of  test,  and  a  disagreeable  thing  to  do. 
The  chief  work  that  is  done  in  the  poorhouse  is  bunching 
sticks  for  firewood,  and  that  pays.  These  workers  stay  on 
ever  so  long.  Now,  I  do  not  consider  that  that  is  a  test ;  it 
is  just  enough  work  to  keep  them  happy. 

65407.  It  is  an  occupation  rather  than  a  test  ? — The  dis- 
agreeableness  of  the  test  is  a  sort  of  cell  arrangement,  with 
one  man  in  each  cell.  That  that  man  goes  out  very  quickly 
is  a  matter  of  experience. 

65408.  Do  you  decide  to  which  of  the  two  poorhouses  the 
medical  cases  are  to  go  ? — No,  I  have  avoided  doing  that. 
Occasionally  there  is  a  little  choice,  when  there  is  a  good 
reason  for  it,  but  I  prefer  to  let  the  inspector  administer 
the  whole  atl'air,  the  reason  being  that  I  do  not  desire  my 
colleague  to  suppose  that  I  am  taking  the  more  interesting 
cases  to  my  hospital.  He  has  never  suggested  that  except 
in  a  jocular  way,  but  I  prefer  to  leave  the  matter  there. 

65409.  Is  there  any  medical  classification  between  the 
two  places  ? — Yes,  tliere  is  classification  to  this  extent,  that 
it  is  supposed  that  those  destitute  and  broken  down,  some- 
what allied  to  able-bodied  paupers,  go  to  Craiglockhart. 
There  is  no  classification  as  regards  hospital  cases ;  they 
are  all  the  same. 

65410.  Does  the  Parish  Council  send  cases  to  the  Koyal 
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operation    Infirmary  or  to  any  other  voluntary  institution  in  Edin- 
veen  Poor  burgh  1 — No.    I  may  say,  however,  that  perhaps  twice  or 
F  and         three  times  in  the  nineteen  years  I  have  sent  a  case  to  the 
iiitary       infirmary,  interesting  gastric  cases  where  tliere  was  an 
pitals.        operation,  on  being  asked  if  I  had  such  a  case.    It  has 
been  a  matter  simply  of  friend  to  friend  ;  it  has  not  been 
anything  that  the  Parish  Council  has  asked  the  infirmary 
to  do. 

65411.  It  is  not  part  of  the  organisation  ? — No. 

65412.  Would  you  consider  it  desirable  that  there  should 
be  greater  reciprocity  between  the  institutions  ? — I  have 
not  missed  anything  in  that  way.  I  have  taken  their 
cases,  chronic  bladder  cases  for  instance,  when  they  asked 
lis  to  relieve  them.  They  would  ask  if  I  had  anything 
interesting  in  the  way  1  have  told  you.  Otherwise  I  have 
not  wanted  to  send  anything  to  the  infirmary.  We  have  a 
nice  surgical  operating-room,  in  which  I  do  all  the  minor 
operations,  but  there  is  no  difficulty  when  tliere  is  a  big 
operation,  because  the  young  surgeons  come  about  me,  and 
we  do  everything  ourselves  at  Graigleith.  I  do  not  want 
to  send  my  cases  to  the  infirmary,  unless  it  might  be  in  the 
case  of  a  very  big  thing,  and  I  have  not  had  to  do  that  yet. 

65413.  Supposing  you  wished  to  utilise  some  special 
form  of  treatment,  some  highly-developed  electrical  treat- 
ment?— There  have  been  three  or  four  Favus  cases  which 
we  have  sent  to  the  infirmary  and  got  the  Rontgen  rays 
applied  to. 

65414.  That  has  been  done  by  your  own  personal 
influence  ? — Yes ;  no  application  is  made  by  the  Parish 
Council  at  all. 

65415.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  that  all  that  should 
depend  on  your  personal  influence  ;  or  should  there  not  be 
a  system  by  which  it  should  be  done  ? — It  works  at  present  ; 
but  as  to  whether  there  should  be  remuneration  between 
the  two,  or  any  other  business  question  involved,  I  do  not 
know.    We  pay  when  we  send  cases  to  Colinton. 

65416.  What  place  is  that? — The  Infectious  Diseases 
Hospital.  We  pay  for  any  pauper  cases  that  we  send 
there. 

65417.  Might  not  that  principle  be  extended  if  you  wish 
to  use  special  hospitals  ?— It  might  be  done.  The 
infirmary  might  make  £2  or  £3  a  year  out  of  us.  For 
anything  that  I  have  sent  I  do  not  think  they  would  even 
make  that.  We  never  require  to  send  cases  to  the 
infirmary,  because  we  have  all  the  accommodation  now 
that  we  require  for  surgical  cases.  That  has  only  been 
recently  acquired.  We  had  to  fight  for  a  long  time  to  get  a 
proper  aseptic  room.  We  have  got  it  now,  and  can  conduct 
very  grave  operations  in  our  poorhouse. 

vidence  of  65418.  I  gather  that  whatever  scheme  may  be  developed 
for  providing  medical  assistance  to  the  public,  and  to  the 
poorer  section  of  it,  you  regard  it  as  important  that  the 
feeling  of  independence  should  be  preserved  ? — Yes,  I 
think  that  feeling  is  very  strong  in  Scotland. 

65419.  We  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  from  the 
witnesses  so  far  whether  there  are  in  Scotland  what  we  in 
England  called  provident  dispensaries.  The  definition  of 
a  provident  dispensary  in  the  report  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  is  that  the  recognised  object  is  to  enable 
certain  sections  of  the  community  to  make  provision  for 
medical  attendance  on  themselves  or  their  families  by  a 
system  of  monthly  or  weekly  payments.  What  you  have 
told  us  about  are  just  yearly  clubs? — I  think  that  your 
provident  institutions,  such  as  you  have  defined  them,  are 
embodied  in  the  medical  clubs  that  I  have  referred  to  in 
paragraph  16  of  my  evidence. 

65420.  Are  you  in  favour  of  developing  that  system  so 
far  as  possible  in  Scotland  ? — Yes.  I  am  in  favour  of  their 
maintaining  these  for  the  acute  cases. 

65421.  Take  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  not  provided 
under  such  a  system  ;  would  you  suggest  that  the  present 
procedure  of  the  legal  profession  should  be  followed  ?— I 
do  not  push  that. 

65422.  You  merely  put  this  before  us  as  an  example  ? — 
Yes,  to  show  what  the  sister  profession  does  to  protect 
itself.  I  don't  know  that  the  infii-mary  would  think  it 
worth  while  doing  this,  but  it  is  there  for  what  they  may 
think  it  is  worth.  I  have  been  very  careful  to  say  that  I 
don't  see  my  way  to  make  it  an  invariable  rule,  because  a 
man  may  not  be  able  to  afford  a  surgical  operation  and  yet 
might  be  in  such  circumstances  that  it  would  be  a  degrada- 
tion to  ask  him  to  go  before  his  kirk  session. 

of  65423.  The  legal  cases  which  would  come  before  the  kirk 

untary  session  are  not  cases  of  extreme  urgency,  while  a  medical 
pitals.        case  might  be  of  very  great  urgency  ? — That  is  so  ;  but  I 


dop't  think  they  would  come  forwai'd,  because  urgent  cases  J)r  K,  S. 
get  immediate  attention  at  the  infirmary  right  away.    I  AitcMson. 

think  it  is  these  people  who  come  from  the  country  that  are  

abusing  the  infirmary.     They  leave  their  country  doctor  20  June  190 
and  come  expensive  railway  journeys,  and  arrive  at  the  j^^bygg  of 
infirmary  to  have  a  consultation.    After  they  are  finished  voluntary 
you  don't  see  them  again.    It  is  these  persons  that  some  liospitals. 
movement  might  be  made  to  shut  out.    They  are  almost 
the  only  kind  of  persons  I  would  shut  out. 

65424.  I  would  like  to  return  to  this  suggestion  of  yours.  Gratuitous 
because  I  think  it  is  a  very  useful  one.    Can  you  tell  us  l^'gal  advice 
how  the  kirk  sessions  proceed  ? — Yes ;  I  have  sat  on  the  fo''  poor, 
kirk  session  myself,  and  I  have  seen  a  poor  woman  come  in 

about  some  matter  in  connection  with  her  husband.  The 
minister  and  the  elders  sat  round  and  asked  her  questions 
as  to  what  she  did,  and  so  forth.  "  Obviously  you  are 
'  very  poor;  what  is  it  you  want  to  do?"  She  would 
say  that  she  wanted  to  get  the  benefit  of  legal  advice,  and 
then  she  got  a  note  from  the  kirk  session  stating  that 
she  was  a  poor  person  unable  to  afi'ord  legal  advice.  She 
was  then  referred  to  the  legal  men  that  are  appointed  for 
the  poor  in  Edinburgh.  I  think  there  are  six  or  eight  of 
these  legal  men.  The  poor  woman  goes  there,  and  she  can 
even  get  her  counsel.  The  counsel  is  chosen  by  the  agent. 
There  are  so  many  of  the  younger  advocates  that  take  up 
this  duty  every  year.  So  the  poor  woman  can  get  her  legal 
advice  free,  but  not  until  she  has  gone  through  this  process. 

65425.  By  whom  is  the  payment  made  ? — I  take  it  that 
it  is  the  generosity  of  the  legal  profession,  something 
similar  to  our  free  hour  in  the  morning. 

65426.  Do  the  kirk  sessions  make  any  further  inquiry  ? 
- — Only  if  there  is  any  reason  to  suspect.  In  the  case  I 
remember  there  was  no  reason  to  suspect  the  woman's 
history  and  condition,  as  she  was  well  known  to  the 
minister  and  the  visitors.  No  further  inquiry  seemed  to 
be  necessary,  and  the  certificate  was  granted  readily 
enough. 

65427.  {Mr  Phelps.)  Have  you  an  operating  room  in  Poor  Law 
Craigleith  ? — Yes.  hospitals  as 

65428.  Is  that  a  recent  establishment  1  —  It  has  been  "chools^ 
established  only  about  eight  months. 

65429.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  room  for  connecting 
the  Poor  Law  hospitals  with  the  medical  school  ? — That  has 
been  mentioned  before  in  connection  with  teaching,  and  it 
is  a  great  pity  indeed  that  the  Poor  Law  hospitals  are  not 
used  for  that  purpose,  because  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
interesting  material  that  the  students  could  u^e.  I  have 
suggested  from  time  to  time  to  infirmary  physicians 
(friends  of  mine)  that  a  short  clinical  course,  consisting 
even  of  only  half  a  dozen  lectures,  would  be  of  great  value  to 
the  advanced  students.  I  think  it  would  be  of  great  value 
to  be  connected  in  that  way  with  the  medical  school,  but 
you  won't  find  the  infirmary  physicians  very  much  dis- 
posed to  favour  that  idea. 

65430.  Would  you  sketch  shortly  what  proposals  you 
would  make  in  that  direction  ? — The  only  way  would  be  to 
approach  the  Royal  Infirmary,  and  otter  to  be  a  sort  of 
supplement  to  their  teaching.  I  may  tell  you  that  the 
poorhouse  hospitals  were  not  recognised  for  the  teaching 
of  women,  because  there  was  not  sufficient  surgical  work 
there.  That  was  the  only  reason.  They  did  not  object  to 
the  kind  of  medical  work  that  they  could  get  there.  So  it 
is  only  from  the  physician's  point  of  view  that  they  would 
be  considered  at  all. 

65431.  Do  you  know  what  has  been  done  at  Stobhill,  in 
Glasgow  ? — No.    You  mean  in  regard  to  that  ? 

65432.  Yes.  Doctor  Carr  told  us  that  he  had  certain 
post-graduate  students — I  think  he  said  they  were  resident 
— and  under  his  direction  they  pursued  their  research 
work,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called.  I  was  wondering 
whether  anytliing  could  be  done  in  connection  with  post- 
graduate students  ? — In  Glasgow  they  have  a  great  advan- 
tage in  the  way  of  accommodation.  For  instance,  the 
number  of  probationer  nurses  that  they  can  take  in  is 
extraordinary.  We  have  no  such  surplus  accommodation. 
The  same  thing  would  obtain  as  regards  resident  clinical 
students.  There  is  not  enough  to  keep  a  man  tliere,  and  he 
■would  not  stay  in  my  hospital  because  of  that.  It  is  more 
for  a  clinical  lecture.  With  the  cases  that  we  have  we 
could  give  a  few  useful  lectures,  but  these  would  not  keep 
a  man  going.  He  could  go  through  all  the  cases  in  a 
superficial  way  in  two  or  three  days. 

65433.  Would  he  see  in  your  hospital  a  class  of  case 
that  he  would  not  likely  see  in  the  infirmary,  but  which 
it  would  be  useful  for  him  to  see  in  view  of  his  practice 
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afterwards? — Yes.  There  he  see?  the  end  of  cases— these 
spina-l-cord  cases  and  so  on. 

6-5434.  I  gather  that,  on  the  whole,  you  would  be 
favourable  to  any  scheme  of  that  kind  ?— Yes,  to  act  with 
the  infirmary. 

65435.  Do  you  have  any  probationer  nurses  now  ? — 
No.  The  Local  Government  Board  recognise  the  position 
we  are  in  at  present,  and  until  the  Parish  Council  con- 
sider the  question  of  a  nursing  home,  we  cannot  go  in  for 
probationer  nurses.  I  think  they  are  doing  a  great  deal 
in  that  way  in  the  West. 

65436.  Do  you  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  supply  of 
nurses? — Once  in  a  way;  but  I  do  not  think  there  is 
quite  so  much  difficulty  now.  I  think  the  lady  super- 
intendent has  had  a  difficulty  within  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  but  still  we  have  never  had  to  go  without 
our  full  complement. 

65437.  Do  you  have  any  organised  nursing  for  the 
outdoor  poor  ? — No. 

65438.  Do  you  think  that  any  scheme  would  be  desir- 
able?— There  are  always  the  Jubilee  nurses,  who  meet 
that  to  a  certain  extent,  and  then,  of  course,  the  medical 
oificer  on  the  outdoor  duty  has  the  privilege  of  getting 
a  nurse  for  any  case  that  cannot  be  removed  to  the 
hospital.  As  a  rule  they  are  sent  in  to  the  hospital,  but 
if,  in  his  opinion,  the  case  is  not  suitable  for  removal,  he 
can  secure  any  nurse  he  likes  and  get  the  Parish  Council 
to  pay  for  her. 

65439.  Supposing  he  recommended  that  a  nurse  should 
be  called  in  or  ordered  it,  what  type  of  nurse  would 
generally  be  sent  in  ?  — ^  A  fully  qualified  nurse  with 
hospital  experience.  The  Parish  Council  employ  no  other 
nurses  than  these ;  they  must  have  had  at  least  three 
years'  hospital  training. 

65440.  In  a  good  many  cases  you  would  require  attention 
that  would  hardly  necessitate  a  trained  nurse — you  might 
want  a  person  to  sit  up  with  a  patient  ? — You  mean  more 
a  visitor  ? 

65441.  A  person  to  sit  up  at  night,  and  so  forth.  Do 
you  supply  that  ? — No,  we  do  not  supply  that,  and  I  have 
never  heard  of  it  being  asked  for. 

65442.  With  regard  to  the  jjoor,  generally,  in  Edinburgh, 
is  the  supply  of  nurses  adequate? — Do  you  mean  in  regard 
to  the  whole  poor  ? 

65443.  Yes  ? — I  should  think  it  is  probably  not  ade- 
quate. 

65444.  Is  it  possible  to  procure  the  services  of  a  nurse 
gratuitously  for  outdoor  patients  ? — The  Jubilee  nurses 
can  be  secured  gratuitously,  but  I  do  not  think  they  are 
enough  in  number  to  go  round  all  the  poor,  to  do  it  well. 
If  you  are  to  include  night  work,  which  is  a  very  im- 
portant matter  in  a  case,  say,  of  pneumonia,  we  are  cer- 
tainly shorthanded  in  the  way  of  nursing.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  that  if  sitting  up  at  night  is  to  be  included. 
The  objection  to  the  Jubilee  nurse  is  that  she  can  only 
come  in  and  tidy  up,  and  then  she  has  to  go  on  to  her  next 
case.  She  is  like  a  visiting  nurse  ;  she  could  not  be 
engaged  to  sit  up  with  the  patient.  With  any  scheme  of 
visiting  nurses,  then  it  must  be  the  family  friends  that 
will  sit  up  with  the  patient. 

65445.  Do  you  think  that  any  organisation  of  nursing  by 
the  State  and  town  would  be  desirable  ? — I  have  not  ex- 
perience enough  to  say.  I  cannot  give  you  an  opinion  that 
is  worth  anything. 

65446.  Have  you  in  Edinburgh  any  system  of  health 
visitors  under  the  city  council  ? — No. 

65447.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  working  of  that 
system? — No.  In  connection  with  our  church  we  have 
sisters  who  visit  the  poor,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
great  deal  of  good  that  they  do.  They  indicate  to  the 
clergyman,  for  instance,  anyone  that  is  ill,  or  in  trouble, 
and  encourage  them.  I  should  strongly  be  in  favour  of 
that  being  a  part  of  the  public  health  department — work 
in  the  prevention  of  disease.    It  is  a  good  suggestion. 

65448.  {Mrs  Webb.)  It  has  been  brought  before  us  by 
various  medical  witnesses  that  the  whole  question  of 
medical  assistance  of  the  poor  has  been  transformed  by  the 
rise  of  preventive  medicine.  Do  you  think  that  is  so — for 
instance,  in  regard  to  infectious  diseases,  diseases  arising 
from  bad  habits,  and  diseases  in  their  incipient  stages  like 
adenoids  ?  Take  infectious  diseases  first.  Has  not  the 
idea  in  regard  to  infectious  diseases  enormously  extended  ? 
— Yes  ;  but  it  has  developed  in  a  certain  direction  in 
which  the  public  health  authorities  have  as  yet  only  taken 


cgonizmce  i^i  one  disease — tuberculosis.    In  that  branch  of  Charitable 
infection  che  public  health  authority  has  had  very  little  to  visitation  a 
do,  but  it  may  have  something  to  do  as  bacteriological  poor, 
science  advances. 

65449.  Would  you  give  us  the  different  groups  of  CIassificati( 
diseases  ?  Could  you  tell  us  exactly  where  we  stand  of  infection 
with  regard  to  infectious  diseases  ? — There  are  three  main 

lines  in  which  you  can  classify  infection.  Infectious 
disease  is,  as  you  know,  due  to  pathogenetic  living 
organisms  passing  into  man  from  without  and  thriving 
there.  There  are  many  infective  processes,  and  you  must 
include  them  amongst  infectious  diseases  ;  and  when  you 
do  so,  then  one-third  or  one-half  of  all  the  diseases  tliat 
flesh  is  heir  to  belong  to  this  division.  The  first  group  is  that 
caused  by  obligatory  parasites,  which  cannot  live  anywhere 
else  than  in  animal  tissues,  e.g.  small-pox,  scarlet  fever, 
measles,  and  all  these  diseases  that  you  have  been  familiar 
with  up  to  now  as  the  infectious  diseases  that  the  public 
health  authorities  deal  with.  A  parasite  is  obligatory, 
because  it  is  obliged  to  live  in  animal  tissues,  and  it 
dies  at  once  when  it  leaves  the  animal  tissues,  or  very 
shortly  thereafter.  It  is  these  cases  that  are  treated  by 
isolation  in  the  infectious  diseases  hospitals  and  by  dis- 
infection. The  second  group  is  caused  by  facultative 
parasites — that  is,  germs  that  have  the  faculty  or  power  to 
become  parasites  when  they  get  into  animal  tissues,  eg. 
cholera,  enteric,  dysentery,  and  so  forth.  These  germs 
occupy  chiefly  the  soil,  and  they  get  into  water  supplies. 
You  will  notice  that  this  group  requires  different  treat- 
ment. In  the  first  group  you  have  disinfection  and  isola- 
tion, and  in  the  second  you  seek  to  destroy  the  germs  at 
their  origin.  The  third  group  is  that  of  the  parasites  that 
are  capable  of  living  in  the  animal  tissues,  and  can  also 
live  as  saprophytes  outside  animal  tissues,  and  can  again 
infect  animal  tissues,  e.g.  tuberculosis  and  all  pyogenetic 
diseases  (pus-forming).  These  are  called  the  facultative 
saprophytes,  because  they  are  parasites  that  live  in  animal 
tissues  and  everywhere  else.  The  public  health  authorities 
cannot  tackle  these  in  either  of  the  ways  mentioned  in 
the  first  two  groups,  and  the  only  one  that  has  come  under 
their  authority  is  tuberculosis.  It  is  in  the  third  group 
that  there  has  been  such  a  great  advance  in  medicine  as 
regards  these  infective  processes.  I  do  not  say  but  that  some 
day  in  the  next  twenty  years  you  may  find  that  rheumat- 
ism is  caused  by  a  facultative  saprophyte,  and  the  public 
health  authorities  may  be  able  to  deal  with  it  in  some  way  ; 
but  "  infection  "  (to  them)  except  for  this  question  of  tuber- 
culosis, is  pretty  much  what  is  has  been  in  the  last  ten 
years.  The  third  group,  we  are  accustomed  to  think, 
belongs  to  the  medical  doctor  rather  than  to  the  public 
health  doctor  as  yet. 

65450.  You  rather  assume  they  will  come  under  the 
cognisance  of  the  public  health  doctor  ? — That  is  asking  too 
much  from  me.  I  do  not  know  what  is  to  come  under  the 
public  health  doctor.  I  do  not  think  it  will  come  under 
him  unless  you  can  suggest  a  remedy.  There  is  no  use 
notifying  imless  you  can  do  something. 

65451.  Then  we  come  to  the  diseases  which,  if  treated  in  Difficulty  ol 
their  incipient  cases,  like  adenoids  in  children  might  be  treating 


cured.    Those  also  ought  to  be  searched  out  ? — Yes. 

65452.  And  there  is  no  provision  under  the  present 
Poor  Law  medical  system  for  searching  these  out? — No,  it 
is  a  matter  of  volition  on  the  part  of  the  parents. 

65453.  And  the  parents  may  not  know  about  it  ? — That 
is  so,  in  mild  cases,  but  I  should  think  that  in  bad  cases 
their  attention  would  be  called  to  it  by  the  symptoms ; 
they  would  see  that  there  was  something  wrong,  and  with 
any  well-doing  parents  there  should  be  no  trouble. 

65454.  They  might  not  have  the  means  of  getting 
adequa!,e  assistance  ?— They  have  always  got  the  infirmary. 

65455.  But  they  might  not  be  able  to  diagnose  it  ? — No, 
but  they  would  understand  in  these  well-marked  cases  that 
there  was  sometliing  wrong  with  the  child.  For  instance, 
it  v/ould  not  be  breathing  properly. 

65456.  It  requires  some  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the 
parents? — Yes,  to  diagnose  it;  but  without  diagnosing 
there  is  no  difficulty  with  a  child  suff'ering  from  very  bad 
adenoids. 

65457.  But  you  could  not  expect  that  degree  of  know- 
ledge in  the  case  of  a  slum  mother  ? — No.  I  think  your 
public  health  visitations  would  meet  such  cases  very 
readily. 

65458.  There  is  a  third  set  of  diseases  brought  about  by 
bad  habits.  Would  there  not  be  some  desirability  of 
checking  these  bad  habits  by  health  visitation  and  medical 
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attendance  ?— It  miglit  be  done.  Would  you  mention 
some  of  the  bad  habits  ? 

65459.  Well,  there  is  dyspepsia? — Yes,  good  advice 
might  be  given,  as  not  to  hurry  through  meals,  and  so  on. 

65460.  Then  there  is  rheumatism  ? — Yes. 

65461.  To  go  to  the  larger  question,  taking  all  these 
considerations,  is  it  not  possible  that  we  have  come  to  a 
state  of  aifairs  when  it  is  de.?irable  to  change  the  character 
of  personal  responsil)ility,  and  instead  of  making  a  man 
responsible  for  providing  medicine  for  himself,  to  make 
him  responsible  for  keeping  well  and  for  keeping  his 
children  well,  and  thus  to  create  a  new  obligation  ? — 
Certainly  it  is  a  very  good  thing  to  suggest  this  public 
health  visitation. 

65462.  And  therefore,  supposing  we  had  a  scht;me  of 
free  medical  inspection  and  assistance,  we  might  not  be 
diminishing  the  amount  of  the  responsibility  and  obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  individual  citizen;  we  might  only  be 
changing  his  own  incidence  from  jjroviding  medical  assist- 
ance to  remaining  well  1 — I  do  not  think  I  caught  that. 

65463.  If  we  had  a  scheme  of  free  medical  inspection 
and  assistance,  though  we  should  be  taking  away  the 
personal  responsibility  for  providing  medicine,  yet  we 
might  be  getting  a  higher  form  of  jjersonal  responsibility, 
namely,  the  responsibility  to  remain  well  and  to  keep 
your  dependants  well  ? — Yes,  I  agree. 

65464.  Supposing  we  take  the  sick  out  of  the  Poor  Law, 
would  it  not  be  possible  to  have  a  separate  authority  of  the 
nature  of  the  Poor  Law  authority  to  deal  with  the  able- 
bodied  ? — Certainly,  I  think  you  would  require  to  do  so. 
If  you  are  to  disturb  the  present  arrangement  you  must 
have  something  to  look  after  these  destitute  people  that 
you  are  not  particularly  concerned  with,  and  wliich  you 
think  ought  to  be  working  somewhere. 

65465.  Going  about  amongst  the  poorhouses  in  Scotland, 
it  does  seem  to  us  rather  rmsatisfactory  that  there  is  no 
adtquate  treatment  of  the  able-bodied  destitute  persons 
with  a  view  to  making  them  work? — Do  you  think  you  can 
estimate  what  is  going  on  in  the  country  just  by  jiaying  a 
few  visits  1  This  question  of  the  able-bodied  is  not  a  thing 
that  is  going  on  every  hour  of  the  day.  What  happens  in 
my  poorhouse  is  this  :  the  house  will  become  full  with 
large  numbers,  and  then  the  house  committee  begin  to  think 
there  are  a  lot  of  able-bodied  persons  sorning  in  the  poor- 
house,  as  they  call  it.  A  committee  is  appointed,  and 
everybody  is  stirred  up,  and  they  drag  out  every  possible 
man  that  looks  the  least  like  able-bodied.  Every  time  I  have 
seen  that  tried,  they  have  managed  to  shift  out  from  the 
poorhouse  at  most  two  men  or  women,  because  all  the 
others  have  disabilities,  and  you  cannot  get  past  that.  As 
to  whether  you  should  have  a  more  constant  system  of 
watching  these  able-bodied  and  getting  them  out  more 
quickly,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  in  it.  You 
will  always  have  a  small  percentage  of  apparently  able- 
bodied  in  the  house.  These  cases  that  I  have  sent  down 
for  observation,  with  simply  destitution  and  catarrh,  and 
things  like  that,  might  be  said  to  be  able-bodied  after  three 
days,  after  they  have  got  a  bowlful  of  jjorridge  and  a  warm 
bed.  You  might  then  say  that  that  man  should  go  out, 
that  he  was  now  able-bodied.  We  find  a  sn)all  percentage 
of  these.  If  the  governors  and  inspectors  are  doing  their 
duty,  it  is  quite  an  efficient  system  for  keeping  the  able- 
bodied  out  of  the  poorhouse. 

65466.  What  strikes  us  is  that  it  is  not  done,  but  the 
people  do  remain  in  that  state,  and  consequently  the 
provision  made  for  dealing  with  them  so  long  as  tliey  are 
in  is  not  a  provision  that  cures  them  of  this  quality  of  not 
working?— Or  coming  back  again  and  again  ? 

65467.  Yes  ? — I  am  afraid  there  are  a  great  many  causes 
at  work  that  would  account  for  that.  You  think  it  is  not 
curative. 

65468.  Yes  ? — And  sufficient  work  is  not  given  to  them  to 
deter  them  ? 

65469.  I  should  say  that  they  are  not  in  any  way 
trained  when  they  do  come  in  ? — That  is  the  difference  in 
the  law  of  the  two  countries,  and  the  name  indicates  what 
the  difference  is.  Our  word  "  pooi  house  "  has  a  different 
meaning  from  your  word  "workhouse."  We  have  com- 
bined in  our  poorhouse  not  only  our  sick  poor  of  different 

id  of  grades,  but  others  for  whom  you  have  provision  in  your 

sification  workhouse.  I  am  for  isolating  the  two,  because  it  is  this 
worhouses.  workhouse  class  that  makes  the  thing  so  degrading  for  the 

decent  class,  and  therefore  I  would  have  a  classification. 

To  this  extent  it  is  done,  that  when  the  hospital  is  separate 

from  the  poorhouse  it  works  well. 


65470.  It  would  be  desirable  to  have  some  place  for  the  j},-  jj.  g. 
able-bodied  which  was  genuinely  ordered  for  the  curative  Aitchison. 
treatment  of  this  particular  disease  of  not  being  willing  

to  work?— Yes.      Did  you  see  the  test  sheds  in  both  20  Juuel907, 

houses  ? 

65471.  Yes;  and  they  did  not  impress  me  ?- 
would  be  no  one  in  them  ? 
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65  472.  Yes,  there  was,  but  the  work  did  not  strike  me 
as  stimulating  the  desire  to  work  ? — I  cannot  say  any  more 
on  that  subject.  It  is  a  matter  for  governors  of  poor- 
houses. 

65473.  When  you  say  in  paragraph  8  that  if  a  man  Question  of 
comes  in  with  a  sick  wife  you  would  practically  find  some  relief  to  sick 
trivial  disability,  do  you  not  think  that  has  rather  a  bad  dependants  of 
effect  on  the  man's  cliaracter,  that  he  is  getting  something  able-bodied, 
on  false  pretences,  and  that  his  brother  who  might  be 
unmarried  would  find  himself  differently  treated  ;  would 

that  not  cause  a  feeling  of  shame  and  untruthfulness  ? — 
That  may  be  so  in  theory,  but  it  is  simply  a  merciful  way 
of  looking  at  the  whole  matter.  I  can  imagine  if  the  man 
has  any  decency  in  him  there  will  lie  a  sufficient  amount 
of  mental  distress  to  enable  the  medical  officer  to  sign  him 
as  not  in  good  health. 

65474.  But  is  it  not  a  defect  in  the  system  that  it  should 
lead  to  this  rather  untrue  way  of  dealing  with  different 
people  ? — You  are  taking  an  exceptional  incident,  are  you 
not? 

65475.  I  mean  the  whole  spirit  of  the  thing  ? — I  do  not 
think  you  can  make  a  cut-and-dry  rule.  This  is  an 
exceptional  incident  which  I  have  quoted  in  order  to  let 
you  see  what  I  understand  by  good  health,  because  I 
cannot  define  it. 

65476.  I  was  only  thinking  of  the  effect  on  the  man's 
mind  ?— I  think  it  is  better  to  err  on  the  safe  side,  and  take 
him  in  and  let  his  wife  get  relief. 

65477.  {Mr  Booth.)  There  are  dispensaries  in  Edinburgh  Medical 
which  are  connected  with  the  infirmary  ? — No.  charities. 

65478.  They  are  distinct  institutions  ? — Yes. 

65479.  Their  basis  is  not  provident  but  charitable  ? — 
Yes,  they  are  supported  by  voluntary  contriljutions,  and 
they  have  each  a  small  board  of  medical  men. 

65480.  The  charity  is  given  either  by  the  medical  men 
or  by  subscribers  ? — Yes,  the  services  of  the  medical  men 
are  given  free. 

65481.  Do  any  of  the  recipients  pay  1 — I  do  not  think 
they  pay  more  than  the  extent  of  perhaps  a  penny  for  the 
bottle  in  some  cases. 

65482.  Practically  they  are  free  dispensaries? — Yes. 

65483.  They  are  not  to  be  described  as  provident? — No, 
they  are  free. 

65484.  The  kind  of  contract  system  that  was  suggested 
by  the  British  Medical  Association  was  of  another  character 
altogether.    It  was  truly  provident  ? — Yes,  entirely. 

65485.  That  again  is  quite  distinct  from  the  provident 
institutions  of  the  working  classes,  those  friendly  societies 
whose  first  object  is  to  provide  aliment  in  cases  of  sick- 
ness ? — Yes.  It  seems  as  if  the  provident  societies  were 
merged  in  these  clubs  that  I  have  quoted. 

65486.  I  do  not  think  it  is  so  in  the  recommendations 
of  the  British  Medical  Association  ? — Everything  that  the 
provident  dispensary  does,  these  medical  clubs  that  I  have 
quoted  do. 

65487.  They  profess  to  do,  but,  practically,  they  do  not 
deal  with  the  sickness  of  the  home? — They  appoint  a 
medical  officer. 

65488.  Yes,  they  do,  but  his  duties  do  not  always  extend 
to  attendance  on  the  family  of  the  subscriber  to  the  friendly 
society  ? — That  is  so  ;  his  duties  only  extend  to  the  man 
who  subscribes. 

65489.  So  the  first  idea  is,  that  the  man  should  be 
certified  as  truly  sick,  and  therefore  entitled  to  his  10s. 
aliment,  or  wliatever  it  may  be  ? — Yes. 

65490.  In  addition  to  that,  they  try  to  cure  him, 
because  that  will  shorten  the  time  he  is  on  their  funds  ? — 
Yes. 

65491.  And  it  is  only  as  an  extra  thing,  with  an  extra  Medical  aid 
payment,  if  there  is  anything  done  for  tlie  family  ? — Yes.  for  depend- 
That  is  done  with  the  church  societies — they  take  in  the  ants  of  club 
woman  and  children.  members. 

65492.  But  that  is  not  the  case  so  far  as  the  great 
friendly  societies  are  concerned  ? — Some  of  them  have 
made  moves  to  include  the  wives  and  children  for  a  certain 
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extra  bubscription,  but  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  the 
general  rule. 

65493.  The  church  societies  are  on  quite  a  different 
footing.  They  are  dividing  societies,  and  usually  partially 
charitable? — The  one  I  have  quoted  to  you  is  self- 
supporting. 

65494.  But  it  divides  its  funds  at  the  end  of  the  year  ? — 
Yes. 

65495.  The  subscription,  in  that  case,  includes  an 
allowance  while  sick,  and  deals  with  the  family  as  well  as 
the  individual  ? — Yes. 

65496.  Are  there  many  such  that  are  self-supporting  1 — 
I  can  only  speak  for  my  own.  I  have  no  doubt  you  will 
find  others  in  other  churches,  and  if  they  are  not  self- 
supporting,  no  doubt  they  will  receive  contributions.  We 
have  about  700  members,  and  they  all  contribute.  It  is 
found  that,  with  the  interest  on  the  money  invested  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  they  get  almost  all  their  money  back 
again. 

65497.  The  society  starts  fresh  each  year  ? — Yes,  and  the 
luembers  must  start  again  in  health. 

65498.  Is  there  not  some  limitation  in  age  1 — Yes. 

65499.  If  a  man  is  ill  he  cannot  join  again  ? — He  cannot 
join  while  he  is  ill. 

65500.  And  what  about  the  age  1 — I  do  not  think  he  can 
join  after  he  is  sixty-five. 

65501.  So  they  lack  the  permanence  which  gives  the 
real  value  to  my  mind  to  the  providents  ? — That  is  so. 
Does  the  provident  go  right  on  to  any  age  ? 

65502.  It  should,  and  I  think  it  does  with  the  great 
friendly  societies  1 — That  is  so  with  the  friendly  societies, 
but  I  think  the  yearly  societies  draw  a  line. 

65503.  The  dividing  societies  have  that  great  dis- 
advantage, that  the  results  are  not  continued  ?  —  Yes, 
I  see. 

65504.  The  suggestion  of  the  British  Medical  Association, 
as  I  understand  it,  was  that  there  should  be  an  extension 
of  pure  medical  contract  work,  these  contracts  to  include 
the  family  as  well  as  the  individual  ■?— That  will  meet  it 
in  part,  but  I  am  far  more  in  favour  of  the  larger 
scheme. 

65505.  That  is  to  say,  the  scheme  of  giving  free  medical 
relief  ? — Yes. 

65506.  And  leaving  it  to  adjust  itself  as  to  who  takes 
advantage  and  who  does  not  lake  advantage  of  it  ? — Yes. 
It  might  be  a  development  of  the  public  health  department 
as  regards  jirevention,  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
visitors,  and  then  the  other  part  of  it  would  be  the  medical 
part  of  it.  Of  course  the  financial  part  would  have  to  be 
developed,  and  I  am  not  saying  anything  about  that. 

65507.  There  would  be  two  sides  to  it — the  domiciliary 
side  and  the  institution  side  ? — Yes  ;  my  idea  was  an 
institution  at  the  head  like  a  dispensary,  perhaps,  and  the 
officers  living  in  it,  or  you  might  have  two  or  three  in  the 
different  districts,  and  let  the  people  come  to  it  as  to  a 
dispensary  corresponding  to  an  out-patient  department, 
and  then  you  would  have  the  young  medical  ofiicers 
visiting  those  who  were  sick. 

65508.  There  would  be  no  payment  at  all  1 — No. 

65509.  Neither  for  the  relief  outside  nor  for  the  treat- 
ment inside  ? — No. 

65510.  The  admission  to  the  inside  treatment,  which  is 
vastly  more  costly  in  every  way,  would  be  according  to  the 
medical  certificate  ? — Yes.  You  could  make  it  like  the 
lunacy  certificate  if  you  like,  and  have  two  medical  men  to 
certify  when  the  patient  is  suffering  from  a  chronic  and 
incurable  disease  before  he  is  taken  into  one  of  those 
institutions,  because,  I  have  no  doubt,  there  would  be 
malingering  so  as  to  get  in. 

65511.  In  order  to  get  into  an  institution  the  certificate 
would  require  to  state  that  they  could  not  be  properly 
treated  at  home  ? — Yes.  In  regard  to  those  cases  that  were 
very  poor  there  would  be  some  authority  corresponding  to 
^;he  inspector  of  poor,  I  suppose,  who  would  have  to  state 
what  he  was  going  to  give  to  help  the  man. 

65512.  That  is  wuen  he  is  being  treated  outside? — When 
tliis  medical  organisation  that  we  have  been  speaking  of 
meats  with  the  case  in  the  first  stage  of  illness,  then  the 
case  wiU  be  treated  at  home.  The  medical  officer  will  ask, 
"  Have  you  enough,  can  you  be  treated  in  your  own  home, 
'  can  you  get  the  things  I  wish  you  to  have  ?    If  not,  you 

will  have  to  apply  for  relief."  And  then  there  will  be 
someone  ihat  will  have  to  state  how  much  he  will  give  him. 


If  what  is  offered  is  insufficient,  then  he  must  go  into  one  Free  medioa 
of  the  institutions.  relief  and 

65513.  If  the  medical  side  of  it  can  be  conducted  in  the  s"gg«s.ted 
home  and  there  is  not  sufficient  aliment  coming,  then  he  tionTherr*r 
will  apply  to  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes.  '  '° ' 

65514.  And  he  will  become  a  pauper  ? — Yes. 

65515.  You  will  require  to  have  either  a  different  organ- 
isation to  deal  with  that  or  a  different  committee  of  the 
same  organisation? — I  have  not  touched  on  how  this 
organisation  is  to  be  financed. 

65516.  But  how  is  it  to  be  done  with  regard  to  the 
work  ?  You  would  require  to  have  an  inspector  who  would 
see  that  the  aliment  was  deserved  ?• — Yes. 

65517.  And  so  you  would  think  that  the  whole  structure 
of  the  Poor  Law  would  remain  ? — -Yes. 

65518.  You  would  not  get  rid  of  it  at  all  ? — No,  but  you 
are  getting  the  medical  question  off  your  mind. 

65519.  By  not  inquiring  whether  they  are  poor  or  not 
when  giving  the  medical  assistance  ? — Yes. 

65520.  In  regard  to  the  institutions,  would  it  be  accord- 
ing to  a  mere  line  of  medical  decision  whether  they  were 
entitled  to  the  institution  or  not,  and  would  the  institution 
be  invariably  gratuitous  ? — I  think  it  should  lie  with  the 
medical  authority  entirely.  Two  certificates,  as  in  the 
case  of  lunacy,  would  be  a  suihcient  safeguard  against  any 
improper  person  being  placed  in  one  of  these  institutions. 

65521.  That  is  a  person  coming  in  who  did  not  require 
the  medical  treatment  that  he  would  receive  in  the  institu- 
tion. AVould  you  draw  any  lines  as  to  means,  or  would  you 
treat  everybody  equally  in  the  institution  whether  rich  or 
poor  ? — The  rich  would  not  avail  themselves  of  it,  but  I 
would  let  them  all  come. 

65522.  With  regard  to  the  institutions,  there  would  be 
differentiation  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case  to  be  treated  ? — 
Yes. 

65523.  You  would  have  the  chronic  treatment  carried  out 
in  an  institution  where  a  patient  might  remain  for  the  rest 
of  his  life,  and  it  would  be  a  different  institution  from 
where  the  acute  cases  were  treated  ? — Yes. 

65524.  But  they  would  all  be  under  the  same  central 
control  ? — Yes. 

65525.  What  is  your  view  of  the  existing  voluntary 
infirmaries  ?  Are  they  to  be  brought  in  ? — They  will  fall 
in  if  the  thing  is  a  success. 

65526.  And  no  longer  receive  subscriptions  or  donations  Co-ordinatio 
from  the  public? — It  might  affect  the  voluntary  contribu-  of  voluntary 
tions,  no  doubt,  especially  if  you  levy  a  rate.    People  would  infirmaries 
begin  to  say,  "  We  pay  for  this  already  ;  we  are  not  going  with  free 

'  to  give  any  subscription  to  the  infirmary."    Let  as  much  medical 
of  the  infiimary  fall  in  as  will  come.    I  would  say  that  it  scheme, 
might  be  taken  this  way  :  let  the  infirmary  people  keep  a 
couple  of  pavilions  for  its  Edinburgh  citizens,  and  let  the 
other  part  remain  as  a  national  institution  that  all  the 
country  can  avail  itself  of. 

65527.  And  let  it  take  its  chance  ? — Yes. 

65528.  Probably  it  would  go  to  the  wall? — I  do  not 
know  ;  but  that  would  not  matter  if  your  organisation  is 
complete,  as  suggested. 

65529.  You  leave  the  financial  question  on  one  side,  and 
you  do  not  express  any  opinion  on  it  ? — I  ana  not  qualified 
to  give  an  opinion  on  how  to  raise  the  money,  or  to  tell  you 
how  much  it  will  cost,  but  I  think  that  the  question  is  such 
an  important  one  that  it  should  be  taken  up  whatever  the 
cost. 

65530.  That  is   to   say,  you   think  you   would  deal 
efficiently  with  disease  ? — Yes. 

65531.  With  regard  to  the  medical  question,  it  would 
involve  a  complete  national  medical  service  for  dealing  with 
the  portion  that  was  free  ? — Yes. 

65532.  What  effect  would  that  have  on  private  practice  ?  Effect  of  free 
— I  do  not  think  it  would  have  any  effect  on  a  private  medical  aid 
practice  that  was  worth  anything  at  all.    The  rich  people  on  private 
would  not  come  in,  and  it  is  the  rich  people  only  who  pay  pi  actitioner.'! 
the  practitioner.    l"he  class  you  are  working  with  are  not 

a  class  that  the  practitioner  would  take  a  fee  from. 

65533.  Do  you  think  that  some  of  the  medical  officers 
would  also  be  carrying  on  private  practice  at  the  same 
time  ? — No ;  I  would  have  them  all  whole-timers  for  the 
time  being.  The  young  medical  men  would  be  very  glad 
to  do  the  work  if  they  got  their  share  of  the  hospital 
experience.  A  young  medical  man  would  not  require  a 
large  salary,  as  this  would  be  his  way  of  getting  experience. 
After  two  or  three  years  of  this  work  they  would  pass  on 
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to  private  practice  or  to  other  appointments.  You  would 
be  instituting  a  supply  which  I  think  might  benefit  the 
younger  members  of  the  profession,  and  which  would  not 
do  the  medical  profession  any  harm.  They  would  actually 
be  getting  their  experience  and  being  paid  for  it. 

65534.  (Ghairman.)  Do  you  say  that  the  medical  profes- 
sion is  overstocked  now  ? — Probably,  like  the  advocates, 
there  are  too  many  of  us,  but  it  is  not  a  question  that  I 
have  any  statistics  on.  I  often  hear  that  there  are  too 
many,  but  I  think  that  if  they  would  spread  themselves 
out  and  go  abroad  there  would  not  be  too  many. 

65535.  The  medical  service  would  be  very  unpopular  if 
the  profession  was  rather  overstocked  ?  AVon't  you  be  giv- 
ing a  great  many  of  them  something  to  do  ? — I  do  not  think 
these  appointments  will  be  much  sought  after,  except  by 
the  younger  members  of  the  profession.  You  are  not 
responsible  for  what  the  older  members  are  doing  ;  they 
would  not  be  affected  in  any  way  1 — I  do  not  think  you  are 
taking  fees  away  from  them.  If  you  are,  then  I  do  not  care, 
because  I  do  not  think  it  is  right  to  take  fees  from  people 
of  that  class  at  all. 

65536.  How  are  the  dispensaries  supported  here  ? — By 
voluntary  contribution. 

Itent  to  65537.  You  made  one  very  interesting  statement  in  con- 

ich  public  nection  with  the  extension  of  the  category  of  infectious 
ilth  should  diseases  over  which  the  public  health  department  have 
control.  It  has  been  said  that  there  has  been  a  great  exten- 
sion, and  that  therefore  the  health  authorities  are  encroach- 
ing on  the  most  of  diseases  that  are  being  dealt  with  by  the 
private  practitioner.  I  think  you  rather  combat  that,  and 
say  that  with  the  exception  of  tuberculosis  there  has  been 
no  extension  1 — Yes.  I  have  defined  the  three  groups. 
The  first  and  second  groups  are  as  they  have  been  for  some 
years,  but  there  is  a  development  of  the  third  group,  as  I 
explained,  of  which  tuberculosis  is  the  type  that  the  public 
health  authority  has  now  taken  notice  of.  I  cannot  tell 
you,  and  I  do  not  know  that  anyone  can  tell  you,  how 
many  more  of  these  infective  processes  will  sooner  or  later 
come  under  their  notice  and  be  thought  desirable  to  have 
notified.  If  you  include  all  of  the  third  group,  you  probably 
include  one-third  or  one-half  of  all  diseases  that  flesh  is 
heir  to,  if  you  call  it  infection,  and  you  must  call  it  infec- 
tion, because  they  are  infective  processes.  But  there  are 
different  degrees  of  infection.  There  is  the  infection  that 
is  all  about,  and  then  there  is  the  infection  that  is  bottled 
up  and  cannot  do  any  harm,  but  still  it  is  an  infective 
process. 

65538.  So  it  will  be  rather  a  matter  of  public  policy  as 
to  how  far  the  public  health  authority,  or  those  behind  it 
may  think  it  necessary  1 — Yes  ;  and  they  may  have  still 
greater  control  as  this  group  develops,  but  I  do  not  think 
anything  will  be  done  by  the  public  health  authority  in 
that  way  for  some  time.  Let  them  deal  with  tuberculosis 
first. 


65539.  (Mr  Booth.)  With  regard  to  infection,  I  suppose  J)r  R.  S. 
the  chance  of  the  infection  taking  depends  a  good  deal  AitcMsun. 

on  the  condition  of  the  person  who  is  liable  ? — Yes,  the  

condition  of  the  soil.  20  June^QO?. 

65540.  That  is  to  say,  half-starved  people  may  take 
infection  where  well-fed  people  won't  1 — That  is  so  ;  they 
are  fortified  against  the  invasion. 

65541.  That  does  make  it  very  difficult  to  separate  tlie  jfc^erl  of  and 
question  of  aliment  in  this  connection  with  health.  My  jnovision  for 
point  is  this,  that  you  cannot  separate  it,  and  I  put  it  to  you  nourishment 
that  the  question  of  aliment  which  you  have  left  with  the  of  sick  poor. 
Poor  Law  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  treatment  of  disease  to  an 
enormous  extent  ? — A  medical  man  cannot  afford  simply  to 

give  his  medical  advice  and  treatment  out  of  relation  to  the 
financial  position  of  his  patient.  If  the  patient  has  not 
got  the  wherewithal,  then  he  mixst  apply  and  must  be 
connected  with  the  Poor  Law,  but  it  should  come  second  to 
the  opinion  of  the  medical  officer  who  has  been  called  to 
the  case. 

65542.  You  have  large  numbers  of  people,  especially  in 
the  towns,  living  under  very  unsatisfactory  conditions  ? — 
Yes. 

65543.  And  the  sanitary  authorities  seek  to  deal  with 
those  conditions  in  various  ways? — Yes. 

65544.  Beyond  that  and  underlying  all  that  are  all  the 
conditions  which  are  connected  with  poverty  ? — Yes. 

65545.  You  must  not  wait  till  people  have  got  the  infec- 
tion. You  want,  if  you  can,  to  cure  the  poverty  ? — Yes,  as 
much  as  possible. 

65546.  And  you  cannot  really  make  separate  depart- 
ments 1 — No. 

65547.  That  is  my  difficulty  in  any  scheme  that  separates 
the  two  ? — Yes  ;  they  cannot  be  entirely  separated,  but 
they  may  be  controlled  in  different  ways. 

65548.  (Dr  Dowries.)  I  should  like  to  clear  up  a  little 
further  this  question  of  infectious  diseases.  I  gather  that 
you  consider  that  a  very  considerable  sense  of  proportion  is 
necessary  in  dealing  practically  with  the  infectious  class  of 
diseases  ? — Yes. 

65549.  That  is  to  say,  small-pox,  on  the  one  hand,  and, 
shall  we  say,  infective  periostitis,  on  the  other,  are  very 
diff"erent  ? — Yes. 

65550.  And  we  might  get  into  difficulty  if  we  included 
both  ? — You  must  not  run  away  with  the  idea  that  because 
it  is  called  infectious,  therefore  it  is  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  medical  officer  and  sent  to  the  public  health  depart- 
ment. 

65551.  Small-pox  and  tuberculosis  may  both  be  infectious, 
but  the  practical  applicability  of  that  infection  is  very 
different  ? — Yes. 


Mr  Thomas  Goodall  Nasmyth,  M.D.,  D.P.H.,  D.Sc,  F.RS.E.,  called  and  examined. 


65552.  {Chairman.)  You  are  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  the  Counties  of  Fife,  Kinross,  and  Clackmannan? — 
Yes. 

65553.  And  also  for  the  Burghs  of  Alloa,  Alva, 
Anstruther  (Easter),  Anstruther  (Wester),  Auchtermtichty, 
Culross,  Dollar,  Eailsferry,  Elie,  Inverkeithing,  Kilrenny, 
Leslie,  Mark  inch,  and  Tillicoidtry  ? — Yes. 

65554.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  send  us  a  paper, 
which  we  will  take  as  your  evidence-in-chief  ? — Very  well. 

{The  witness  handed  in  the  following  statement.) 

1.  I  am  M.D.  of  Edinburgh  University,  and  also  D.Sc. 
in  Public  Health,  D.P.H.  of  Cambridge  University,  and  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

2.  For  about  sixteen  years  I  was  in  general  practice,  and 
was  Medical  Officer  under  the  Poor  Law  to  three  parishes. 
I  also  acted  as  Medical  Officer  under  the  Public  Health 
Act  of  1867  for  two  parishes. 

3.  Since  1891  I  have  been  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to 
the  counties  of  Fife,  Kinross,  and  Clackmannan.  I  have 
thus  had  extensi\e  experience  of  Poor  Law  and  Public 
Health  administration,  and  have  long  had  special  views  as 
to  the  administration  of  Poor  Law,  which,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  requires  alteration  and  amendment. 


Mr  Thomas 

Goodall 
Nasmyth, 
M.D.,  D.P.H. , 
D.Sc.,F.R.S.E. 


Operations  of 
sanitary 
authority  and 
resultant 
eff"ect3. 


Medical  Assistance  of  the  Poor. 

4.  Sanitary  Authority,  Local  Authority,  and  Town  Councils. 
— These  bodies  most  directly  assist  the  poor  as  well  as  the 
well-to-do  in  treating  persons  suffering  from  infectious 
disease  in  hospitals  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers; 
nursing,  medicine,  and  medical  attendance  of  the  best 
available  kind  are  given  where  needed.  Infected  houses 
and  clothing  are  disinfected  without  charge.  This  is  a 
direct  benefit  and  also  an  indirect,  in  so  far  as  it  tends  to 
reduce  preventable  illness,  and  thus  enables  workpeople  to 
continue  at  their  work,  which  infectious  or  other  illness 
would  interfere  with.  In  other  words,  by  keeping  working  • 
people  healthy  it  adds  to  their  capital  value.  This  is  a 
wide  and  important  subject,  and  it  applies  to  all  the  work 
involved  in  Public  Health  administration,  such  as  water 
supplies,  drainage,  scavenging  and  cleansing,  housing. 

5.  By  all  these  the  country  has  been  rendered  healthier, 
the  chances  of  living  increased.  If  the  general  physique  of 
the  dwellers  in  towns  has  not  improved,  it  points  to  other 
agencies  at  work,  and  .for  which  other  remedial  means 
must  be  adopted. 

6.  The  treatment  of  persons  suffering  from  pulmonary  Treatment  of 
phthisis  IS  attracting  much  attention  in  Scotland  at  the  phthisis, 
present  time,  and  many  local  authorities  are  undertaking 

this.  When  it  becomes  general,  the  prevention  and  cure 
of  the  disease  will  provide  a  boon  to  poor  people  which 

3  Z 
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Treatment  of 
lihtliisis. 


Mr  Thomas  ^^^^        people  with  money  can  presently  obtain.  The 
Goodall      reduction  of  the  number  of  cases  of  pulmonary  phthisis 
Nasmyth,     would  be  followed  by  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  persons 
M.D.,  D.P.H.,  deserving  poor  relief,  as  the  cost  of  medicines  and  medical 
D.Sc.,F.R.S.E.  attendance  on  persons  suffering  from  that  disease  is  great, 
and  extends  over  very  long  periods,  and  must  cause,  and 
does  cause,  poverty  and  the  necessity  for  parochial  relief. 
The  work  of  local  authorities  is  brought  to  bear  on  that  of 
Parish  Councils  very  directly  in  the  ways  indicated.  Un- 
claimed bodies  have  to  be  buried  by  local  authorities, 
recovering  any  funds  that  may  be  available.  Usually 
there  are  none,  however. 

7.  The  Poor  Law. — The  Poor  Law  Act  of  1845  has  been 
little  changed  by  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1894, 
which  dealt  mainly  with  organisation  and  election  methods. 
Et:form  is  needed,  in  my  opinion,  with  the  main  objects  of 
securing  that  the  really  deserving  poor  get  the  benefit  of 
parochial  relief,  and  not  that  the  funds  should,  to  such  a 

•  •  great  extent,  go  to  the  jiayment  of  officials. 

8.  There  is  too  great  a  disproportion  between  cost  of 
administration  of  the  Act  and  the  amount  doled  out  to 
poor  people. 

Deterrence  of  9-  There  is  too  much  harshness  exercised  by  inspectors 
Ijoorhouses.  of  poor.  There  is  too  little  inducement  for  respectable 
paupers  to  enter  poorhouses.  Many  would  rather  die  than 
enter  them.  Why  is  this  so  ?  The  feeling  exists  to  a  great 
extent,  and  the  reasons  are  worth  inquiring  into.  I  give 
a  few  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge  : — The  objection 
to  husband  and  wife  being  separated.  The  hardness  and 
melancholy  of  the  life  The  absence  of  little  comforts 
which  the  people  get  even  in  their  own  poor  homes.  The 
objection  to  official  routine  of  the  whole  life  of  the  poor- 
house.  The  poorness  of  the  food,  both  as  to  amount  and 
kind. 

Need  of  10.  Another  defect  of  a  kind  which  affects  Public  Health 

compulsory  work  is  the  absence  of  any  power  to  send  an  old  woman  or 
]>owers  for  nian  to  the  poorhouse  when  they  have  become  incapable  of 
Parish  attending  to  themselves.    Such  people  soon  lead  to  un- 

Couuoillors.  mitigated  niusances,  both  as  regards  their  clothing  and 
their  houses  and  siirroundings,  and  the  local  authority  and 
its  officials  often  are  at  their  wits'  end  to  know  what  to  do 
with  such  people,  who,  as  a  rule,  absolutely  decline  to  go 
to  the  poorhouse.  These  people  are  often  on  the  border- 
land of  insanity,  but  not  so  close  as  to  be  certified  insane. 

11.  If  they  were  certified  as  unfit  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, there  should  be  a  power  to  remove  them  to  the 
poorhouse  or  some  such  place. 

lusuflBcient  12.  I  have  often  experienced  trouble  with  the  inspectors 
nourishment  of  poor  with  regard  to  what  I  consider  was  necessary,  as 
for  sick.  a  medical  man,  for  sick  people  in  the  way  of  food  and 

stimulants.  In  my  early  experience  I  was  concussed  into 
restricting  the  amount  I  considered  necessary.  1  liad  just 
begun  practice,  and,  for  fear  of  causing  ott'cnce,  yielded. 

Need  of  13.  I  consider  poor  people,  especially  casuals,  travelling 

discriminate  from  place  to  place,  perhaps  in  search  of  work,  are  often 
relief  to  harshly  treated  by  the  inspectors  of  poor.  Again  and 
casuals.  again  I  have  met  with  such  cases,  and,  bvit  for  private 

cliarity,  the  people  would  have  been  neglected.  I  am 
aware  great  judgment  is  necessary  to  discriminate  between 
the  provident  and  willing  to  work,  and  the  improvident 
and  the  unwilling,  there  is  such  a  large  proportion  of  the 
latter. 

Inadequacy  of  14.  Where  the  Poor  Law  does  not  help. — The  blind,  deaf, 
Poor  Law  dumb,  and  imbeciles  in  this  covmtry  are  left  very  much  to 
relief  for  the  tender  mercies  of  the  ciiaritable  and  benevolent,  by 
certain  whose  contributions  institutions  for  these  people  are  main- 

classes,  tained.    Why  should  not  these,  instead  of  struggling  from 

hand  to  mouth  as  they  are,  not  be  supported  by  the  State. 

15.  Hospitals  and  infirmaries,  sick  children's  hospitals, 
lying-in  hospitals,  etc.,  are  supported  by  the  public.  This 
all  relieves  the  rates,  and  there  are  no  Government  con- 
tributions. Why  should  this  be?  School  Boards  relieve 
the  parish  rates,  but  on  the  principle  of  robbing  Paid  to 
pay  Peter  in  supplying  free  education,  free  books,  and  further 
proposal  to  supply  food  and  medical  attendance.  In  these 
■ways  the  School  Board  is  undertaking  the  function  of  the 
Poor  Law  authority,  and  going  beyond  it  by  supplying 
those  able  to  pay. 

Unification  16.  From  what  I  have  briefly  indicated,  there  is  a  co- 
of  local  relation  of  function  and  overlapping  of  execution  between 

authorities.     local  authorities,  School  Boards,  and  Parish  Councils.  Could 

this  not  be  obviated  by  combining  the  three  sets  of  Boards, 

and  thus  tend  to  economy,  which  is  sorely  needed  in  the 

interests  of  ratepayers  1 

17.  By  combination,  fewer  officials  would  be  required, 

and  this  would  tend  to  economy. 


18.  The  district  committees  and  Town  Councils  at  present  Unificatidm  E 
constituted  as  the  local  authorities  are  responsible  for  the  of  local 
admiuistiation  of  the  Public  Health  Act.     There  is  no  authoritiew 
reason  why  tliey  should  not  administer  the  Eilucation  and 

Poor  Law  Acts,  delegating  details  of  local  administration 
to  sub-committees. 

19.  To  obviate  the  inconvenience  which  would  result 
from  the  clerk  to  these  bodies  being  of  necessity  a  con- 
siderable distance  removed  from  each  parish  in  distributing 
Poor  Law  relief,  this  could  be  done  eiilier  through  the  jjost- 
office  or  police  office.  The  postmaster  or  police  constable 
could  telei^hone  to  the  central  office  for  instructions  when 
relief  was  asked  in  emergencies.  In  ordinary  cases,  the 
l>ersons  drawing  relief  could  obtain  it  at  either  of  the  above 
offices.  The  police,  as  a  rule,  have  a  good  knowledge  of 
casuals  asking  relief,  and  could  discriminate  between  the 
deserving  and  the  undeserving.  By  a  system  like  this 
there  would  be  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  clerks  to 
School  Boards  and  to  Parish  Councils,  each  of  which  at  the 
present  time  has  its  own. 

20.  This  scheme  I  advocate,  and  the  suggestion  that 

School  Boards,  Parish  Councils,  and  local  authorities  and  ' 
Town  Councils  should  combine,  and  that  blind  asylums, 
deaf  and  dumb  asylums,  and  imbecile  asylums  should  be 
State-supported,  exhaust  my  proposals. 

65555.  (Chairman.)  I  see  that  you  have  acted  in  two 
capacities  in  connection  with  public  authorities.  You  were 
medical  officer  under  the  Poor  Law  for  about  sixteen  years  ? 
— Yes  ;  and  tlien  for  about  sixteen  years  I  have  been 
medical  officer  of  health. 

65556.  You  are  now  medical  officer  of  health  for  the 
counties  of  Fife,  Kinross,  and  Clackmannan,  and  certain 
burglis  which  you  have  named  ?— -Yes. 

05557.  You  are  medical  officer  of  health  for  all  the 
population  in  those  three  counties  except  the  burghs  which 
are  grouped  together  ?— Except  certain  large  burghs  in 
Fifeshire  with  a  large  population,  but  I  am  medical  officer 
for  nearly  all  the  small  burghs. 

65558.  Are  there  separate  local  authorities  in  all  these 
burghs? — Yes.  Although  a  number  of  burghs  may  con- 
stitute practically  one  small  town,  still  they  are  very  often 
separate  local  authorities. 

65559.  Is  there  much  difference  in  their  methods  as  Burahal 
public  health  authorities  in  dealing  with  diseases  ? — -That  recognitions 
depends  entirely  on  circumstances.     Where  you  have  a  of  infectious 
medical  officer  of  health  in  practice  and  where  you  do  not  diseases, 
have  one  in  practice  there  is  a  considerable  difference  in 

the  administration. 

65560.  I  was  thinking  about  notifiable  diseases.  In  all 
the  area  for  which  you  are  medical  officer  are  the  same 
diseases  being  declared  ? — Yes.  The  same  diseases  are 
notified  under  our  Public  Health  Act. 

65561.  But  there  are  certain  diseases  the  notification  of 
which  is  optional  ? — Yes.  We  extend  these  from  time  to 
time.  For  instance,  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  is  notifiable 
just  now  in  nearly  all  the  load  authorities  in  Scotland.  In 
some  large  towns  they  have  added  phthisis. 

6.')562.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  is  this :  you  are  officer 
of  health  for  a  very  considerable  number  of  different 
authorities  ;  have  you  been  able  to  get  all  these  authorities 
to  take  the  same  view  ? — Yes.  They  have  taken  the  same 
view,  except  with  regard  to  the  question  of  phthisis,  wbere 
Some  are  in  fax  our  of  compulsory  notification,  but  other- 
wise there  is  no  difference  in  all  the  burghs  with  wlrich  I 
am  connected. 

65563.  I  come  now  to  your  criticisms  on  the  Poor  Law. 
You  think  that  too  much  money  goes  to  purposes  other  than 
parochial  relief  ? — Yes,  tliat  is  my  opinion. 

65564.  Do  you  think  there  is  too  little  inducement  Deterrence 
offered  to  respectable  persons  to  enter  the  poorhouses  ?  —  of  Poor  Law 
Yes ;  in  my  experience  there  used  to  be  t^e  g'-eatest  relief, 
reluctance  to  go  to  the  poorhouse.     I  remember  decent 

people  objecting  to  go,  and  that  was  fo"-  various  reasons, 
such  as  separating  husband  and  wife,  missing  little  com- 
forts, and  the  food  not  being  very  nice. 

65565.  Your  contention  is  that  too  small  a  proportion  of  Excessive 
the  funds  distributed  go  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  t — The  cost  of  Poor 
more  that  go  into  the  poorhouse,  then  the  less  the  amount  Law  admLni- 
that  goes  direct  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  but  there  are  a  stratiou. 
great  many  being  treated  in  their  homes. 

65566.  Taking  outdoor  relief,  wbat  proportion  of  the 
expenditure  now  goes  to  the  payment  of  the  officials  which 
you  think  ought  to  go  to  relief  of  the  j)oor  ? — I  could  not 
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give  any  exact  data  about  that.  I  am  jnst  taking  it  from 
my  general  knowledge. 

65567.  Yon  make  rather  a  definite  allegation  ?— I  might 
have  fortified  myself  with  certain  statistics  about  that,  but 
.1  did  not  do  so. 

65568.  It  seems  that  what  you  suggest  would  operate  in 
the  direction  that  you  condemn — tliat  is  to  say,  if  you 
induce  more  people  to  go  into  the  poorhouse,  the  result  is 
that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  Poor  Law  funds  will  be 
spent  on  payment  of  officials  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  am  not  talking 
so  ranch  of  the  poorhouse  as  of  the  poor  who  get  allowances 
at  their  own  homes.  I  think  there  is  a  very  small  propor- 
tion falls  to  them  in  proportion  to  the  sum  that  is  spent  on 
administration. 

65569.  I  thought  in  many  of  these  rural  parishes  there 
was  very  little  spent  in  administration  ? — In  every  parish 
you  have  got  an  inspector  of  poor  and  a  collector,  even 
although  it  may  be  a  very  small  parish.  You  have  always 
got  those  salaries,  and  the  salaries  are  not  always  regulated 
by  the  size  of  the  parish  or  the  number  of  the  poor. 

65570.  But  you  must  have  both  those  officials  ? — Yes  ;  my 
suggestion  is  to  group  parishes  and  to  group  authorities. 

65571.  Your  object  in  making  these  remarks  was  not  so 
much  to  find  fault  with  individual  systems  in  existence,  but 
with  the  general  system  whicli,  by  amalgamation,  could  be 
made  better  ? — That  is  so. 

of  65572.  You  would  agree  that  the  Poor  Law  must,  to  a 
certain  extent,  be  a  deterrent  1 — Yes,  or  there  woidd  be  no 
end  to  it. 

pulsory  65573.  Your  first  point  is  that  you  want  more  powers  of 
Dval  of  removal  in  the  case  of  persons  quite  incapable  of  looking 
pable  sick  after  themselves  1 — Yes,  that  is  a  very  important  point.  It 
is  a  defect  I  liave  come  across  very  frequently  ;  perhaps  an 
old  man  or  an  old  woman  practically  bed-ridden,  not  quite 
insane,  but  not  quite  sane,  and  not  able  to  look  after  them- 
selves. They  won't  go  to  the  poorhouse,  and  the  Poor  Law 
has  nothing  to  do  with  them.  We  cannot  force  them  to  go 
anywhere,  we  cannot  send  them  to  the  poorhouse  or  to  a 
lunatic  asylum,  and  they  remain  there,  a  nuisance  and 
danger  to  themselves  and  others. 

65574.  I  suppose  these  cas^s  are  of  as  frequent  occurrence 
in  rural  districts  as  in  towns. — Yes  ;  and  they  often  become 
grave  dangers. 

65575.  They  are  on  the  borderland  of  insanity,  but  not 
so  near  as  to  be  certifi.ed.  How  do  you  deal  with  them  1 — 
We  deal  with  them  as  nuisances.  The  local  authority  has 
to  keep  their  houses  clean.  They  may  have  to  be  cleaned 
every  day,  and  the  thing  goes  on  for  days  and  weeks  and 
months,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  you  are  no  further 
forward. 

65576.  You  have  to  provide  people  to  clean  their  houses  ? 
— Yes.  I  don't  think  that  the  local  authority  should  be 
called  upon  to  do  that. 

65577.  You  would  remove  them? — I  would  have  some 
power  to  remove  them  to  the  poorhouse.  At  the  present 
time  you  cannot  compel  them  to  go  to  the  poorhouse  if  they 
don't  wish  to  go.    Now,  I  would  compel  those  people  to  go. 

65578.  How  long  is  it  since  yon  were  a  Poor  Law  doctor  1 
— Sixteen  years. 

65579.  You  state  that  you  had  considerable  difficulty  at 
times  in  getting  food  and  stimulants  for  persons  under 
treatment  1 — Yes  ;  my  treatment  was  very  often  reviewed. 
I  was  thought  to  be  too  generous,  and  I  was  found  fault 
with  on  many  occasions.  I  thought  it  was  very  unfair  that 
the  poor  people  should  suffer. 

65580.  Would  you  say  that  a  more  liberal  view  is  taken 
now  ? — I  think  so. 

65581.  With  regard  to  casuals,  the  evidence  we  have  had 
is  that  the  law  rather  wants  stiffening  as  regards  a  consider- 
able number  of  casuals  or  vagrants,  although  there  may 
be  a  certain  proportion  of  persons  who  are  legitimately 
travelling  about  in  search  of  work  ?— Yes  ;  really  the  great 
difficulty  is  to  distinguish  between  the  deserving  and  the 
undeserving  casual.  I  know  there  are  a  great  many  of 
those  casuals  travelling  through  Fifeshire,  and  they  will  get 
the  offer  of  work,  but  a  great  many  of  them  won't  take  it. 
Then  there  are  those  who  are  not  able  to  W(  rk  and  who 
have  to  depend  very  much  on  private  charity  for  getting  a 
night's  lodging,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

65582.  You  want  to  discriminate  those  who  are  bona  fide 
from  those  who  are  not  ? — Yes. 

65583.  What  is  really  wanted  is  some  authoritative 
machinery  in  the  large  .towns,  and  so  on,  to  give  persons 
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who  are  really  bona  fide  certain  lines  that  would  secure 
better  treatment  for  them  than  the  mere  vagrants  ? — Yes. 

65584.  How  do  you  come  across  these  casuals? — Befoie 
coming  to  Edinburgh,  I  lived  in  the  town  of  Cupar,  which 
is  on  the  main  line  between  Dundee  and  Edinburgh.  They 
used  to  come  to  my  house  frequently,  and  I  got  to  know 
them.  They  went  to  the  inspector  of  poor  and  got  no 
relief  there,  and  then  I  had  to  give  them  a  little  to  pay 
for  their  lodging.  Very  often  I  found  that  the  inspector  of 
poor  neglected  a  deserving  case. 

65585.  Did  you  find  any  considerable  proportion  that 
were  bona  fide  ? — A  very  great  proportion  of  them  were  not, 
but  still  there  was  a  proportion  quite  deserving. 

6558C.  Your  idea  would  be  to  put  all  hospitals  or 
infirmaries  upon  either  the  rates  or  upon  public  funds  ? — I 
think  so.  The  most  of  those  large  hospitals,  infirmaries, 
sick  children's  hospitals,  and  lying-in  hospitals  are  carrying 
on  magnificent  work,  and  yet  they  are  living  from  hand  to 
hand.  They  often  wonder  how  they  are  going  to  manage 
to  get  money  to  go  on  with. 

65587.  It  is  suggested  to  us  that  the  reason  they  do  get 
money  is  that  there  is  a  deficit,  that  people  would  not  sub- 
scribe unless  there  was  a  deficit  ?— That  may  be  so. 

65588.  Your  idea  is  that  there  should  be  greater  com- 
bination, and  that  some  public  authority  should  take  upon 
themselves  more  functions  than  they  have  at  present  ? — 
Yes.  I  don't  think  that  the  maintenance  of  those  institu- 
tions should  be  left  to  private  charity  and  to  fall  upon  a 
few. 

65589.  Your  idea  is  that  you  could  combine  the  work  of 
the  town  council  with  that  of  education  and  the  Poor  Law  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  they  should  be  combined,  and  I  don't  see 
any  administrative  difficulty  in  doing  it.  At  present, 
county  councils  are  divided  into  district  committees,  and 
these  district  committees  administer  two  very  dift'erent 
things — roads  and  public  health.  Now,  there  is  very 
little  connection  between  roads  and  public  health.  I 
suggest  that  education  and  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law  should  be  attached  to  the  duties  of  county 
councils  and  district  committees. 

65590.  In  towns  would  there  not  be  great  difficulty 
in  getting  through  all  the  work  ? — You  would  have 
ditferent  committees  for  the  different  subjects.  I  don't 
think  it  would  make  very  much  difference  in  the  end, 
as  practically  you  have  the  same  persons  on  these  town 
councils  and  school  boards — they  are  practically  the  same 
men. 

65591.  Is  not  the  great  distinction  between  the  Poor 
Law  work  and  the  other  work  this  :  that  whereas  the  other 
work  is  mainly  administrative,  the  most  important  part  of 
the  Poor  Law  work  is  judicial,  investigation  into  cases  ? — - 
Yes. 

65592.  And  that  wants  a  special  training  and  great 
patience  ? — Probably  it  does. 

65593.  However,  that  is  your  idea — you  would  like  more 
combination  1 — Yes  ;  and  I  know  that  that  idea  is  held  by 
a  great  many  other  people. 

65594.  The  county  authority  is  the  authority  for  the 
whole  of  the  rural  district  for  health  purposes?  —  Yes, 
apart  from  the  burghs.    The  burghs  are  quite  separate, 

65595.  Do  you  find  much  difficulty  on  account  of  the  Advantage  of 
smalliiess  of  area  ? — Yes  ;  wherever  you  have  a  small  area  larger  areas 
then  you  have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty.    In  Fifeshire  for  admiui- 
the  idea  of  combination  has  been  carried  out  further  than  in  strative 

any  other  part  of  Scotland.  The  object  of  the  county  council,  purposes, 
underlying  what  they  have  done,  was  to  group  all  the 
areas  together,  and  that  was  carried  out.    Most  of  the 
burghs  employ  me  as  their  medical  officer,  but,  of  course, 
they  have  perfect  independence. 

65596.  I  see  you  are  employed  by  fourteen  burghs.  Are 
they  mostly  combined  ? — They  are  'not  combined  at  all. 
They  only  appoint  me  as  their  medical  officer  of  health, 
but  they  don't  combine  in  the  slightest  degree. 

65597.  Not  even  for  health  purposes  ? — They  simply 
combine  to  employ  me  as  their  medical  officer  of  healtli, 
but  one  burgh  has  nothing  to  do  with  another.  For 
instance,  there  are  West  Anstruther,  and  East  Anstruther, 
and  Kilrenny  ;  if  you  went  into  the  town  you  could  not 
tell  where  the  one  burgh  began  or  ended,  and  yet  these 
three  biirghs  have  nothing  to  do  with  each  other  beyond 
employing  me  as  their  medical  officer  of  health. 

65598.  Do  you  find  there  is  any  difficulty  when  there  is 
a  scheme  that  affects  them  all  in  getting  it  carried  through  ? 
— Yes,  it  is  very  difficult,  especially  in  questions  of  drainage 
and  water  supply. 
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65599.  So  you  want  a  large  area  for  public  liealtli 
purposes  ?— Yes.  That  was  a  great  improvement  that  was 
introduced  by  the  Act  of  1899,  the  combination  of  parishes 
so  as  to  give  a  proper  area  for  administration. 

65600.  You  would  like  not  only  a  combination  of  various 
20  June  1907.  functions,  but  you  would  like  a  larger  area  for  all  pur- 
poses ? — Yes. 
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65600a.  That,  of  course,  would  give  effect  to  your  idea 
of  reducing  the  administrative  expenditure? — Yes.  We 
have  lots  of  very,  very  small  parishes  in  Fife. 

65601.  {Mr  Booth.)  There  would  be  a  point  at  which  the 
enlargement  of  area  would  be  sufficient  without  the  com- 
bination of  functions  ?  It  would  be  only  a  very  sparsely 
populated  place  where  you  wanted  both? — I  think  you 
\v  ould  have  to  combine  the  functions  if  you  enlarged  the 
area. 

65602.  You  would  not  get  any  economy  in  the  number  of 
people  employed? — You  would  reduce  the  separate  staffs 
for  each  parish — the  same  staff  might  manage  a  large 
area. 

65603.  Could  they  also  manage  the  combination  of  many 
functions? — I  think  so.  They  do  it  to  a  large  extent 
already  in  county  council  administration,  where  they 
administer  a  great  many  subjects. 

65604.  Is  it  economical  ? — It  is  not  specially  expen.sive. 
I  don't  tliink  tliey  have  increased  the  rates  very  much 
above  what  they  were  imder  the  old  system. 

65605.  Your  object  is  economy  rather  tlian  efficiency  ? — 
I,  as  a  ratepayer,  object  to  any  further  increase  in  the  rates 
in  this  country.  I  think  they  are  unduly  high.  I  want  to 
get  efficiency  without  increasing  the  rates. 

65606.  If  you  enlarge  the  areas,  don't  you  reach  a  point 
where  there  would  be  no  more  saving  in  the  combinations  of 
services  1 — There  might  not  be  more  saving,  but  I  think 
there  would  be  greater  efficiency. 

65607.  Your  main  point  is  that  you  think  more  should 
be  done  to  secure  that  the  really  deserving  get  the  benefit  ? 
— Yes. 

65608.  Then  you  say  that  you  are  aware  that  great  judg- 
ment is  necessary  to  discriminate  ? — Yes. 

65609.  Are  not  that  great  judgment  and  care  necessary 
rather  expensive  in  operation  ? — I  suppose  they  must  be. 
Of  course,  there  is  probably  greater  difficult}'  in  that  respect 
in  the  large  towns  than  in  the  smaller  country  districts 
where  the  paupers  are  all  known,  and  there  is  less  studying 
of  each  case  than  there  will  be  in  large  towns  where  the 
men  and  women  are  not  known  to  the  members  of  the 
Board  or  to  the  inspector. 

65610.  Therefore  you  would  necessarily  have  an  expen- 
sive service  in  dealing  with  these  large  populous  areas  ? — 
In  large  towns  you  already  have  a  large  area.  You  would 
only  have  to  combine  the  different  Boards. 

65611.  And  you  tliink  that  would  be  an  advantage? — 
Yes. 

65612.  In  dealing  with  this  principle  of  discrimination 
you  would  have  to  use  the  indoor  relief  as  a  test  ? — Yes,  I 
suppose  that  is  the  best  test  of  all. 

65613.  Does  that  not  land  you  in  further  expense ;  are 
you  not  landed  in  expense  as  regards  institutions,  expen- 
sive institutions,  to  which  the  paupers  are  sent  ? — Yes. 
The  expense  might  be  increased  in  that  way,  but  I  think 
it  would  reduce  the  expenditure  on  administration  in  the 
way  of  separate  treasurers  and  collectors  and  clerks  for  each 
parish. 

65614.  {The  Bishop  of  Boss.)  You  think  that  the  various 
sanitary  arrangements  have  improved  in  the  countr}'  ? — 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

65615.  You  say  that  if  the  general  physique  of  the 
dwellers  in  the  towns  has  not  improved,  you  must  not  find 
fault  with  the  sanitary  work  that  has  been  done  ? — That  is 
so  ;  it  must  be  attributed  to  some  other  cause. 

65616.  Do  you  think  that  the  health  in  the  towns  has 
not  improved  ? — The  general  health  has  improved.  I  was 
rather  referring  to  the  physique  of  the  younger  generation. 
My  personal  view  is  that  it  is  not  improving,  it  is  deterior- 
ating. 

65617.  But  that  arises  from  other  causes  than  from  the 
sanitary  arrangements  ? — Yes. 

65618.  Briefly,  what  is  your  opinion  of  these  other 
causes  ? — I  think,  to  a  very  great  extent,  intemperance  is 
the  main  cause  of  bad  feeding,  »the  result  probably  of 
poverty  caused  by  intemperance. 


65619.  Very  often  the  cause  and  the  effect  are  inter-  Doterioratioi 
twined ;   is  not  intemperance  the  result  of  bad  feeding  of  younger 
sometimes  ? — Yes,  but  I  am  afraid  that  is  an  excuse  for  generation,  | 
intemperance.  causes  and 

65620.  They  seem  to  act  or  re-act  ?— Yes,  it  is  very  diffi-  ^^^'^^^ 
cult  to  say  which  is  the  cause  and  which  is  the  effect. 

65621.  The  housing  question  is  also  another  cause? — 
Yes,  but  a  great  deal  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  improv- 
ing houses.  Every  year  something  is  being  (tone.  Whether 
more  might  be  done  is  a  bigger  question,  but  without  any 
doubt  in  both  towns  and  rural  districts  the  conditions  have 
improved  very  much  in  the  last  twenty  years. 

65622.  Is  there  still  further  room  for  improvement  — 
Yes,  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

65623.  There  is  room  for  improvement  in  the  remote 
towns  and  in  the  islands  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland? — 
Yes,  there  is  no  question  about  that.  I  speak,  of  course,  of 
a  very  prosperous  county  like  Fifeshire,  where  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  getting  improvements  carried  out.  If  you  go 
far  north,  then  the  question  of  the  expense  and  want  of 
money  comes  in. 

65624.  You  are  rather  anxious  that  more  people  should 
avail  themselves  of  the  Poor  Law? — Yes. 

65625.  At  the  same  time  you  said  that  you  were  un-  Excessive 
willing  that  the  rates  should  go  up? — That  is  so.    I  say  cost  of  Poor 
that  the  money  which  is  collected  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  Law  admini- 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  spent  on  the  poor,  and  not  on  stratiou. 
administration.    Of  course,  there  must  be  a  certain  amount 

spent  on  administration. 

65626.  You  seem  to  favour  the  administration  by  com- 
mittees of  the  county  council.  When  these  committees 
assemble  to  do  the  work  of  their  particular  district,  must 
they  not  have  clerical  assistance  at  their  meetings  ? — Yes. 
Let  me  give  an  instance.  Before  the  Local  Government 
Act  of  1889  was  passed,  in  every  parish  in  Scotland  there 
was  a  separate  local  authority  for  the  so-called  administra- 
tion of  public  health.  There  was  a  medical  officer,  and 
there  was  an  inspector  for  each  parish.  Now,  by  this  Act 
jierhaps  twenty  parishes  were  grouped  together,  and  instead 
of  having  a  separate  official  for  each  parish  there  is  now 
only  one  medical  officer  of  health  and  one  clerk. 

65627.  I  can  understand  that  the  groujaing  of  your  small 
parishes  into  large  areas  will  bring  about  economy,  but  if 
you  wish  to  administer  a  great  deal  of  public  work  through 
the  committees  of  the  county  council,  is  there  not  a  danger 
that  the  counnittees  themselves  might  become  quite  as 
expensive  to  run  as  the  original  body  ? — Those  committees 
have  not  added  much  to  the  expense  in  Scotland.  Of 
course,  they  are  not  paid  anything.  Tliey  don't  get 
railway  fares  or  expenses  ;  they  do  all  the  work  gratuitously. 

65628.  I  understand  that,  but  they  must  have  officials  to 
assist  them  in  their  work  ? — We  have  officials,  but  we  have 
fewer  of  them.  Of  course,  they  are  more  highly  paid  ;  but 
I  hold  that  the  rates  have  not  been  increased  in  Scotland 
in  consequence. 

65629.  If  you  throw  a  great  deal  of  work  on  those  com- 
mittees, will  those  unpaid  members  be  able  to  give  the 
necessary  attention  to  the  work  ?  Take  the  question  of 
administration  of  outdoor  relief? — I  don't  think  the 
question  is  any  more  difficult  than  the  problems  that 
county  councils  are  constantly  dealing  with. 

65630.  But  is  it  a  question  of  the  time  that  the  members 
of  the  county  council  will  have  to  give  to  their  public 
service.  Might  they  not  have  to  give  up  practically  their 
whole  time  to  the  public  service  ? — Those  bodies  are 
practically  comi^osed  of  the  same  members.  Practically 
the  same  men  are  members  of  the  School  Boards,  of  the 
Parish  Councils,  and  of  the  district  committees. 

65631.  So  it  would  come  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end  ?— 
Yes. 

65632.  You  divide  your  casuals  into  three  classes  :  those  Discriminate 
who  wander  about  pretending  that  they  would  work  if  they  relief  for 
got  work,  but  who  are  unwilling  to  work  ;  secondly,  those  casuals, 
that  wander  about  and  are  unable  to  work ;  and  third, 

those  that  are  bona  fide  in  search  of  work.  Do  you  have 
much  sympathy  with  the  second  class,  viz.,  those  that  are 
unable  to  work  ? — Yes,  I  have  great  sympathy  with  them. 

65633.  Why  should  they  tramp  about,  and  not  remain 
in  their  own  districts? — It  is  perhaps  easier  for  them  to 
be  in  the  fresh  air  than  working  at  some  unhealthy 
occupation. 

65634.  Should  they  not  remain  in  their  own  parishes  ? — 
Yes  ;  but  there  is  that  love  of  wandering  about  that  seems 
to  be  part  of  their  nature. 
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65635.  You  would  not  have  any  desire  to  suppress  that 
roaming  spirit  of  theirs  ? — No. 

65636.  {Mr  Phelps.)  You  are  in  favour  of  removing 
people  compulsorily  when  they  are  past  a  certain  stage  of 
helplessness  ?—  Yes. 

65637.  That  would  carry  compulsory  detention  v  ith  it  1 
—Yes. 

65638.  That  is  a  very  dangerous  power  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  any  body  of  men.  What  safeguards  would  you 
suggest  ? — 1  would  make  it  very  much  similar  to  the  case 
of  removal  of  a  lunatic.  You  must  have  two  medical 
certificates,  and  what  is  done  is  subject  to  review  by  the 
inspectors  of  lunacy.  If  a  person  is  found  not  to  be  insane 
after  a  certain  length  of  time,  then  he  is  sent  home. 

65639.  You  are  introducing  quite  a  new  principle  into 
the  Poor  Law.  We  have  no  compulsory  detention  at 
present? — I  don't  suppose  there  is,  but  this  is  not  quite  a 
Poor  Law  case  or  a  lunacy  case — it  is  between  the  two,  and 
I  also  think  that  it  is  a  public  health  case. 

65640.  Do  you  think  it  is  better  treated  under  the  Poor 
Law  or  under  the  public  health  ? — I  think  it  should  be  under 
the  Poor  Law,  as  we  have  no  place  where  we  could  send 
them  to,  while  the  Poor  Law  have  their  poorhouses,  and 
have  always  access  to  asylums. 

65641.  People  of  that  sort  need  not  necessarily  be 
destitute? — No.    They  often  have  a  little  money. 

65642.  Then  it  is  rather  difficult  to  bring  them  under 
the  Poor  Law  1 — Yes  ;  but  the  Parish  Council  is  the  only 
authority  I  can  think  of  in  the  meantime. 

65643.  What  are  your  functions  with  regard  to  those 
people  as  a  public  health  officer  ?  You  are  concerned  with 
the  state  of  the  house  ? — Yes. 

65644.  What  rules  do  you  lay  down  for  your  own 
guidance  with  regard  to  that  generally  ? — We  very  often 
get  complaints.  The  complaint  may  be  sent  to  me,  or  to 
the  sanitary  inspector,  or  to  the  local  authority.  We  visit 
and  see  the  house,  and  if  we  find  it  to  be  very  dirty  we 
talk  to  the  people  and  try  to  persuade  them  to  keep  it 
clean,  but  they  don't  do  so. 

65645.  Is  the  complaint  this,  that  the  state  of  the  house 
is  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  occupants,  or  to  the  people 
round  about? — The  people  round  about  usually  complain. 

65646.  Have  you  any  locus  standi  unless  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  complain  ? — Yes  ;  if  the  house  is  in  a  foul 
and  filthy  condition,  and  liable  to  cause  disease,  we  have 
power  to  enter  the  house. 

65647.  Do  you  mean  cause  disease  to  the  occupants  1 — 
Yes. 

65648.  Even  if  there  is  no  risk  of  disease  being  caused 
to  the  surrounding  neighbourhood  ? — Yes. 

65649.  Do  your  powers  extend  to  personal  habits  at  all ; 
to  verminous  persons,  for  instance  1 — No. 

65650.  You  would  not  interfere  1 — If  a  person  was  in  a 
verminous  condition,  then  we  might  be  certain  that  a 
house  was  in  a  verminous  condition,  and  we  would  deal 
with  the  house. 

65651.  In  those  circumstances  you  put  in  people  to  clean 
the  house  and  keep  it  clean  ? — Yes. 

65652.  Have  you  many  such  cases  ? — Yes,  a  good  many. 
It  is  not  that  I  grudge  the  expense  of  the  thing  ;  what  I 
object  to  is  the  danger  to  the  neighbourhood — the  danger 
of  their  setting  fire  to  their  house,  or  something  like  that. 
Then  it  becomes  a  scandal,  and  people  say,  "  We  have  com- 
'  plained  to  the  parochial  authority  and  to  the  public  health 
'  authority,  and  they  have  taken  no  notice."  I  have  some- 
times been  afraid  of  these  people  being  eaten  with  rats.  I 
have  known  a  case  of  a  person  in  such  a  condition  in  a 
house  overrun  with  rats,  and  the  rats  attacked  the  dead 
body.  Now  you  could  not  blame  the  local  authority  nor 
the  parochial  board,  because  we  are  not  able  to  remove 
these  persons  from  their  house. 

)iscriminate  65653.  You  said  that  you  relieved  some  casuals  and  did 
elieffor  not  relieve  others.  What  tests  do  you  employ  as  to  the 
asuals.  genuineness  of  the  application  ? — I  am  quite  out  of  the 

Poor  Law  administration. 

65654.  But  as  a  private  individual,  what  test  do  you 
apply  ? — I  would  say  that  the  poorhouse  is  the  right  test. 

65655.  But  in  your  own  dealings  with  them  1—1  try  to 
find  out  if  they  are  genuine,  and  sometimes  I  ask  the 
police. 

65656.  Do  you  ever  follow  the  cases  up  ? — Yes  ;  and  in 
many  of  them  I  have  found  the  result  quite  satisfactory. 
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I  have  found  that  I  have  given  charity  to  people  who 
should  not  have  got  it. 

65657.  Now  how  many  will  be  unsatisfactory  ? — More 
than  a  half. 

65658.  Would  you  say  that  nearly  a  half  would  be  satis- 
factory ? — I  did  not  trace  them  all  up,  but  of  those  I  have 
traced  up  I  have  found  at  least  one-half  to  be  unsatis- 
factory. 

65659.  The  proportion  seems  to  me  to  be  very  small  ? — 
Of  course,  I  did  not  always  trace  them  up  or  bother  to  ask 
about  them.  If  I  had  done  so  I  might  have  found  a  great 
many  more  to  be  unsatisfactory. 

65660.  Do  you  offer  them  employment  of  any  kind  ?— I 
could  not  say  that ;  but  I  am  connected  with  a  large 
industry  in  Fife,  and  I  know  that  our  people  offer  work  to 
a  lot  of  those  men,  but  they  cannot  get  them  to  work. 
They,  will  work  for  a  few  hours  and  then  go  away. 

65661.  Have  you  noticed  whether  the  number  of 
vagrants  passing  your  house  varies  very  much  ? — Yes  ;  it 
varies  according  to  the  trade.  If  trade  is  brisk,  then  you 
have  fewer  of  them.  If  the  jute  trade  is  busy  in  Dundee, 
then  you  have  fewer  people  coming  from  Dundee,  but  if  it 
is  slack  you  have  a  great  many. 

65662.  Do  you  think  that  those  people  often  carry 
disease  about  with  them  ? — There  is  no  question  about 
that.  If  the  vagrants  were  suppressed,  I  think  we  could 
very  soon  suppress  small-pox. 

65663.  In  Scotland  you  have  no  real  means  of  detecting 
the  existence  of  small-pox  in  vagrants  ? — Not  until  they 
develop  it. 

65664.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  working  of  the  casual 
ward  system  in  England  ? — No. 

65665.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  offer  with  regard  to 
the  treatment  of  vagrants  which  would  meet  the  difficulty  ? 
— I  think  not.    It  is  a  most  difficult  problem. 

65666.  {Dr  Downes.)  In  times  of  small-pox  epidemic  do 
you  adopt  any  systematic  arrangement  for  inspecting 
casuals  1 — In  the  poorhouse  only. 

65667.  But  a  large  proportion  of  the  casuals  never  go  to  Supervision 
the  poorhouse.  Some  go  to  the  lodging-houses  ? — Of  course,  of  lodging- 
we  kee25  the  lodging-houses  regularly  under  supervision.  houses. 

65668.  You  have  those  lodging-houses  under  your  con- 
trol 1 — Yes  ;  the  police  visit  them  every  night  and  report 
if  there  is  any  person  wandering  from  one  place  to  another 
where  there  has  been  small-pox. 

65669.  In  regard  to  a  suggestion  of  a  Government  con- 
tribution towards  the  hospitals  and  infirmaries,  would  you 
have  any  Government  control  or  representation  going  with 
that  ? — You  must  have  that — undoubtedly  the  one  would  go 
with  the  other. 

65670.  Have  you  considered  the  advisability  of  having  Paying  wards 
paying  wards  in  some  of  these  hospitals  ? — Yes.    There  are  in  voluntary 
paying  wards,  but  these  are  for  the  better  classes,  and  not  hospitals, 
for  the  lower  or  lower  middle  classes. 

65671.  But  even  for  the  better  classes,  do  they  meet  the 
want  ? — Yes,  I  think  so  ;  but  I  think  that  instead  of  hav- 
ing so  many  private  nursing  homes  it  would  be  better  to 
have  paying  wards  in  the  hospitals. 

65672.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  You  have  a  great  num- 
ber of  very  small  parishes  in  Fifeshire,  and  also  a  number 
of  very  small  burghs  ? — Yes. 

65673.  As  regards  the  parishes,  there  is  a  power  of  com-  Suitability  of 
bination  now.    Is  it  the  case  that  they  have  hesitation  and  existing  ad- 
difficulty  in  combining,  and  they  are  averse  to  taking  that  niinistrative 
step  ? — Yes,  there  is  an  objection  to  combination,  especially  areas. 

on  the  part  of  the  burghs. 

65674.  But  what  about  the  parishes  1 — I  have  never 
heard  any  parish  proposing  it. 

65675.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the 
power  which  exists  were  in  the  hands  of  some  department  1 
— Yes  ;  I  think  that  there  are  a  great  many  small  parishes 
that  could  be  combined  with  advantage. 

65676.  Where  the  pauperism  is  small  and  the  popula- 
tion is  small  and  there  are  a  number  of  officials  appointed 
to  do  the  work  of  the  jjarish  1 — Yes,  I  think  that  combina- 
tion there  would  be  a  very  great  advantage. 

65677.  Have  you  considered  whether  one  official,  say 
one  inspector  of  poor,  could  work  several  parishes  ? — Yes, 
I  don't  think  there  would  be  very  much  difficulty  about  it. 
Of  course,  at  present  you  may  have  a  very  large  parish  with 
only  one  inspector,  and  if  a  poor  person  wants  rehef  he 
may  have  to  go  many  miles  to  get  relief. 
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65678.  The  areas  are  not  so  large  in  Fife  ? — No. 

65679.  You  said  that  occasionally,  as  I  understand  it, 
when  you  were  doing  Poor  Law  work,  you  found  the 
inspectors  of  poor  reluctant  to  give  effect  to  the  suggestions 
that  you  had  made  as  regards  food  and  stimulants  ? — Yes, 
that  was  my  early  experience. 

65680.  Did  that  often  hajjpen? — It  happened  several 
times  in  my  own  experience. 

65681.  Were  the  inspectors  willing  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility ?— They  did  it. 

65682.  Are  you  aware  whether  that  takes  place  now  at 
all  ?— I  would  hardly  think  so.  I  think  a  great  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  idea  of  the  duties  of  the  inspector 
and  the  duties  of  the  medical  officer.  I  hardly  think 
they  would  intrude  their  ojiinion  against  the  serious 
opinion  of  a  medical  man  as  regards  the  food  and  medicine 
to  be  given. 

65683.  In  those  cases  that  occurred  during  your  time, 
did  the  inspector  of  poor  act  on  his  own  responsibility  ? 
— He  consulted  his  own  parochial  board,  and  they  backed 
him  up  and  left  me  in  the  lurch. 

65684.  What  was  the  view  they  took  ?— They  thought 
that  I  was  too  generous. 

65685.  Was  there  any  investigation  made  as  to  what 
was  done  with  the  stimulants — that  they  did  not  go  to 
the  people  for  whom  they  were  intended  ? — No,  that  was 
not  called  in  question  at  all. 

65686.  It  was  solely  on  the  ground  of  extravagance  1 — 
Yes. 


65687.  Do  you  think  that  that  has  now  ceased  ? — Yes,  I  Nourishment 
think  so.  and  medical 

65688.  Cupar,  of  which  you  spoke  as  regards  tramps,  is  comforts  for 
on  the  main  road  between  Dundee  and  the  South  ? —  paupers. 
Yes. 

65689.  And  probably  there  you  have  the  same  class  of 
tramp,  and  probably  the  same  people,  who  go  to  Kirk- 
caldy'?— Probably.  That  is  the  line  they  take  for 
Edinburgh. 

65690.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  you  have  recently  had  a  Combination 
meeting  in  Fife  of  burghs  and  district  committees  with  °f  burghs  and 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  and  there  is  sign  District  Pooi 


of  more  combination  than  you  have  had  in  the  past  ? —  oom- 


We  attempted  to  have  combination  for  the  really  main 
purpose — sanatorium  treatment — and  that  is  just  the  point 
where  they  would  not  agree  to  combine.  They  agreed  to 
adopt  voluntary  notification,  to  issue  printed  rules  for  in- 
struction, to  give  sputum  flasks,  and  things  like  that ; 
but  they  did  not  agree  to  the  original  suggestion  of  com- 
bining for  sanatorium  jjurposes.  It  is  a  beginning,  however, 
and  I  think  it  will  lead  to  the  other. 

65691.  There  are  more  hopes  of  combination  in  the 
future  than  there  have  been  in  the  past  ? — Yes  ;  in  Fife- 
shire,  the  district  committees  and  the  burghs  have  all 
combined  for  infectious  diseases  hospitals.  I  think  the 
arrangement  in  Fifeshire  is  almost  unique. 

65692.  So  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  there  is  no  com- 
bination ?— They  combine  for  that,  but  they  maintain 
their  administrative  functions  entirely.  They  will  combine 
for  a  water  scheme  or  a  hospital,  but  they  have  perfect 
autonomy  as  regards  the  administration  of  their  own  unit. 
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65693.  (Chairman.)  You  are  Chief  District  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  the  District  of  Harris  (Inverness-shire), 
and  you  were  at  one  time  Parochial  Medical  Officer  for 
the  Northern  Division  of  the  Parish  of  Harris  and  for 
the  Parish  of  Applecross  (Ross-shire)  ■? — Yes. 

65694.  You  have  prepared  a  statement  of  evidence  as  to 
the  medical  assistance  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  Harris, 
and  we  shall  take  that  as  your  evidence-in-chief  ? — Thank 
you. 

(The  witness  handed  in  the  follomng  statement.) 

1.  I  am  L.R.C.P.  &  S.  Edin.,  D.P.H.,  etc.  I  was  Assist- 
ant Medical  Officer,  Isle  of  Man  Lunatic  Asylum,  Assistant 
House.  Surgeon,  Isle  of  Man  Poor  Asylum  Hospital,  1895- 
1897 ;  Parochial  Medical  Officer,  Parish  of  Applecross, 
Ross-shire,  1897-1898;  and  Parochial  Medical  Officer, 
northern  division.  Parish  of  Harris,  1898-1903.  I  have 
been  Chief  District  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Harris 
District,  since  September  1902. 

2.  As  the  conditions  in  Applecross  are  in  many  respects 
similar,  I  will  confine  my  statement  to  my  experiences 
and  observations  in  the  parish  of  Harris. 

3.  Agencies  for  Poor  Law  and  Sanitation  and  their  Opera- 
tions.— The  sanitary  authority  is  the  district  committee  of 
the  County  Council  of  Inverness,  and  the  Parish  Council 
(or  guardians  of  the  poor  proper)  is  composed  of  practically 
the  same  members.  Clerk,  Thomas  Wilson,  Esq.,  Solicitor, 
Abbe,  South  Harris. 

4.  This  arrangement  or  combination  of  Councils  I  have 
always  found  rather  embarrassing.  As,  for  instance,  when 
I  had  occasion  to  find  fault  with  the  class  of  house  built 
by  the  Parish  Council  for  paupers,  my  complaint  was 
made  to  sanitary  authority  ;  which  body  was  itself  the 
Parish  Council  ex  officio  :  the  result  may  be  understood. 

5.  The  class  of  house  referred  to  is  described  in  my 
annual  report  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  1905,  and 
there  is  a  good  specimen  to  be  seen  in  Tarbert.  Not  now 
occupied  by  a  pauper,  but  at  the  time  of  my  complaint  was 
occupied  by  ten  persons  (two  adults  and  eight  children). 
This  house  cost  the  Parish  Council  about  £35,  and  when 
done  was  quite  unfit  for  human  habitation. 

6.  I  have  found  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  sanitary 
authority  to  enforce  the  requirements  of  the  Public  Health 
Act  (Scotland),  1897.  The  reason,  in  my  opinion,  being 
that  the  most  influential  men  on  the  committee,  having 
local  business  interests,  seem  to  have  a  fear  of  giving 
offence. 

7.  Parish  Council  and  its  Ojm-alions.-  -While  fully  aware 


of  the  difficulty  of  administering  the  Poor  Law  in  a  poor  Results  of 
and  congested  district,  my  opinion  is  that  the  operations  inadequate 
of  the  Parish  Council,  with  a  view  to  the  comforts  raedi-  Poor  Law 
cally  and  otherwise  of  the  poor,  might  be  more  satisfactorily  out-reUef. 
managed. 

8.  The  aliment  given  in  most  cases  is  quite  inadequate. 
The  rule  seems  to  be  that  few  applicants  for  relief  are 
refused  :  they  are  given  nominal  relief  (9d.  to  Is.  per  week). 

9.  There  is  a  comfortable  poorhouse  in  Lochmaddy, 
within  easy  reach  of  the  parish,  towards  the  upkeep  of 
which  the  Council  contributes  very  considerably,  but  little 
use  seems  to  be  made  of  it.  The  people,  for  sentimental 
and  other  reasons,  are  averse  to  entering  the  poorhouse  ; 
and  the  Council,  in  their  anxiety  to  please  them,  give  the 
nominal  relief  referred  to,  with  the  result  that  pauperism 
is  increased,  the  aliment  inadequate,  and  sometimes  given 
when  it  is  not  strictly  required.  I  had  also  reasons  to 
suspect  that  the  Parish  Council,  during  my  term  of  office, 
was  not  always  unbiased  in  its  decisions  as  to  giving  or 
refusing  aliment. 

10.  Medical  Officers.— Till  April  1903  the  Parish  Council 
provided  two  medical  officers,  one  for  the  southern  division 
and  one  for  the  northern.  Since  that  date  the  whole  parish 
has  been  worked  by  cne  medical  officer. 

11.  My  experience  has  been  that,  during  the  time  there  Nourishment 
were  two  officers,  the  paupers  had  not  suffered  in  the  and  ™edical 
matter  of  attendance  and  medicine,  but  in  the  matter  of  oomlorts  tor 
special  diet  and  requests  for  increase  of  aliment,  I  often  pa^^pe"- 
had  reason  to  be  dissatisfied. 

12.  Nursing. — Again,  in  the  matter  of  sick-nursing,  I  Nursing  of 
have  known  of  a  good  deal  of  discomfort  and  suffering  sick  paupers, 
among  the  poor.    It  is  frequently  difficult  to  get  anyone 

to  nurse  a  sick  pauper,  which  need  not  be  wondered  at, 
when  the  remuneration  offered  is  less  than  Is.  6d.  per 
week. 

13.  Resignation  of  Parish  Council. — Recently  the  Parish 
Council  resigned  office  for  reasons  known  to  themselves, 
and  now  the  local  management  is  in  the  hands  of  one 
person ;  an  arrangement  which,  to  my  mind,  is  most 
unsatisfactory. 

14.  Hospitals. — There  are  no  hospitals  of  any  kind  in  Lack  of 
the  parish,  and  I  have  known  much  suffering  caused  in  voluntary 


consequence. 

15.  Clubs.— 1  am  engaged  by  Sir  Samuel  Scott  of  North 
Harris  to  attend  the  people  on  his  estate,  and  in  this  way 
the  Parish  Council  is  relieved  of  much  of  its  responsibility 
on  the  North  Harris  estate,  poor  persons  availing  them- 
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selves  of  my  services,  who  would  otherwise  become 
chargeable  to  the  Parish. 

16.  My  colleague,  Dr  Davidson,  South  Harris,  h&s  formed 
a  club  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  in  the  southern  division. 
He  attends  all  the  paupers  in  North  and  South  Harris, 
and  the  members  of  his  club.  I  am  occasionally  called 
upon  to  attend  cases  of  emergency  in  North  Harris,  as 
Dr  Davidson  lives  26  miles  away,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
expected  to  be  always  on  the  spot. 

17.  Lack  of  Altdical  Attendance,  and  reason  for. — A  great 
deal  of  callousness  exists  among  the  people  with  regard  to 
calling  in  a  doctor.  They  are  mostly  extreme  fatalists,  and 
often  do  not  call  a  doctor  on  the  plea  that  the  "  hour  has 
come."  In  this  way  I  should  say  that  the  health  of  the 
community  does  suffer.  Of  seventy-five  deaths  registered 
in  the  Harris  district  during  1906,  thirty-two  were  un- 
certified, that  is,  not  seen  by  a  medical  man. 

18.  In  addition  to  fatalism,  another  frequent  cause  for 
not  calling  a  doctor  comes  in,  viz.,  the  members  of  a  club 
are  supposed  to  pay,  in  the  case  of  crofters  5s.,  and  cottars 
2s.  6d.  per  annum  per  family.  The  majority  of  the  people 
either  can  not  or  will  not  pay  this  subscription,  and  when 
illness  comes  they  have  no  claim  on  the  doctor,  and,  under 
the  impression  that  he  will  not  attend,  do  not  call  him. 

19.  I  cannot  speak  for  South  Harris  in  this  connection, 
but  my  agreement  with  Sir  Samuel  Scott  is  that  I  attend 
upon  all  necessary  occasions  all  bona  fide  residents  on  the 
North  Harris  estate,  and  thus  the  people  are  assured  of 
attendance  whether  they  pay  their  subscription  or  not.  Yet 
many  deaths  are  uncertified. 

20.  Ofinion  as  to  Possibility  of  handing  Management  over 
to  one  Agency.— S])eakmg  generally,  I  am  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  both  Poor  Law  and  sanitary  matters  are  but 
very  imperfectly  managed  in  the  parish  of  Harris,  under 
the  combine  of  Parish  Council  and  sanitary  authority  as 
at  present  constituted,  and  that  both  matters  should  be 
managed  directly  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

65695.  (Chairman.)  What  does  Harris  include  1  Is  it 
tlie  whole  of  the  island  1 — It  includes  North  and  South 
Harris  and  the  adjacent  islands,  of  which  there  are  several. 

65696.  Are  North  Uist  and  South  Uist  in  Harris  ?— -No, 
that  is  a  different  district. 

65697.  Harris  is  the  southern  part  of  Lewis  ? — Yes. 

65698.  Is  the  district  of  Harris  a  separate  district  from 
that  of  Lewis  ?—  Yes. 

65699.  The  sanitary  authority  is  the  district  committee 
of  the  county  council  of  Inverness  1 — Yes. 

65700.  Do  they  refer  things  to  the  county  council  in 
Inverness,  or  do  they  settle  most  things  themselves  ? — They 
settle  local  matters  themselves,  but  anylliing  beyond  that 
is  referred  to  the  county  council. 

65701.  The  Parish  Council  is  practically  the  same  body  ? 
— Yes,  the  members  are  practically  the  same. 

65702.  How  many  are  there  ? — There  were  seven,  so  far 
as  I  can  remember. 

65703.  What  is  the  governing  influence  in  Harris  1  Is 
there  one  large  landowner  1 — Sir  Samuel  Scott  is  the 
proprietor  of  North  Harris,  and  Lord  Fincastle  (the  son  of 
Lord  Dunmore)  is  the  proprietor  of  South  Harris. 

65704.  It  is  rather  awkward  for  an  of&cial  having  to 
deal  with  two  authorities  that  are  practically  the  same  1 — 
Yes,  I  have  found  that.  For  instance,  I  once  had  occasion 
to  find  fault  with  the  class  of  houses  built  for  paupers. 
These  houses  were  erected  by  the  Parish  Council,  and  they 
were  just  a  replica  of  the  old  mud-wall  hovel  that  we  are 
striving  to  do  away  with.  I  lodged  my  complaint  with 
the  sanitary  authority,  but,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  the 
members  of  that  authority  were  themselves  the  offenders 
in  this  case. 

65705.  That  would  be  quite  an  exceptional  case.  Have 
any  other  cases  occurred  where  the  interests  of  the  two 
conilicted  1 — That  was  exceptional. 

65706.  Simply  because  the  Parish  Council  had  built  these 
dwellings  ? — Yes. 

65707.  I  suppose  your  great  difficulty  is  that  the 
standard  of  houses  and  of  living  in  Harris  is  so  low  as 
to  be  quite  below  the  recognised  sanitary  standard  else- 
where 1 — Yes,  that  is  so. 

65708.  It  can  only  be  rectified  by  putting  charges  on  the 
rates,  which  are  already  very  high  1 — Yes,  or  by  special 
grant. 

65709.  So  you  are  very  greatly  embarrassed  1 — I  am  at  a 
standstill.    I  do  not  know  what  to  do. 
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65710.  You  are  not  parochial  medical  officer  now  ? — No. 

65711.  But  you  were  parochial  medical  officer  ? — Yes,  up 
to  1903,  for  North  Harris. 

65712.  What  is  the  village  or  town  in  North  Harris  1 — 
Tarbert. 

65713.  And  in  South  Harris? — Obbe  is  the  principal 
place  in  South  Harris. 

65714.  You  found  a  disposition  to  give  a  very  small 
aliment  so  far  as  the  Poor  Law  was  concerned  ? — Yes. 

65715.  And  I  suppose  it  was  given  without  very  much 
investigation? — As  a  rule  it  is  given  without  making  a 
thorough  investigation  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
applicant. 

65716.  So  practically  the  majority  of  the  people  wlio 
applied  got  it? — There  were  very  few  turned  away. 

65717.  The  poorhouse  was  not  applied  as  a  test  at  all  ? — 
It  is  seldom  applied  as  a  test.  During  my  term  of  office  it 
was  never  employed. 

65718.  Are  the  applicants  examined  by  a  medical  officer 
before  they  come  up  for  relief  ? — Not  except  so  far  as  the 
medical  officer  has  to  fill  in  his  jjart  of  the  schedule — 
that  is  to  say,  he  has  to  certify  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
person  is  able  to  maintain  himself. 

65719.  Did  you  find  that  many  persons  came  up  who 
would  bo  ordinarily  described  as  able-bodied  ? — I  cannot 
say  that  I  did  find  that,  but  on  some  occasions  I  ha'l 
difficulty  in  granting  tlie  certificate.  Of  course,  in  any 
instance  where  an  able-bodied  person  came,  I  refused. 

65720.  Eeally  this  practice  of  giving  a  very  low  aliment 
to  most  of  the  people  who  apply  tends  to  perpetuate  the 
existing  state  of  things  ? — Yes,  and  to  increase  pauperism. 

65721.  Is  any  reluctance  felt  among  the  people  in  Harris 
against  becoming  paupers? — No,  there  is  no  reluctance 
at  all. 

65722.  It  is  looked  upon  as  getting  something  out  of  the 
rales  to  which  they  have  contributed  ?— Yes,  and  which 
they  think  they  have  a  just  right  to  have. 

65723.  It  is  a  fund  from  which  they  think  they  have  a 
right  to  draw  ? — Yes. 

66724.  I  understand  that  Sir  Samuel  Scott  has  done 
something  in  the  way  of  jjroviding  nurses  ? — Yes.  He  has 
a  district  nurse,  a  native  of  the  place,  who  has  had  six 
montiis'  training  in  a  hospital. 

65725.  How  many  nurses  have  you  in  Harris  ? — We  hava 
two  of  that  class — one  in  North  Harris  and  one  in  South 
Harris. 

65726.  What  is  the  population  of  North  and  South 
Harris? — 5,271,  according  to  last  census. 

65727.  Is  there  communication  by  road  through  Harris, 
or  do  you  generally  go  by  sea  ? — I  generally  do  my  work  by 
sea,  because  the  people  are  mostly  located  on  the  coast. 
There  are  some  houses  inland,  such  as  houses  of  game- 
keepers, and  so  on,  and  my  work  there  is  done  by  road. 

65728.  Is  there  a  good  metalled  road  ? — There  is  one  road 
from  Tarbert  to  Obbe,  and  then  there  are  bridle-patha 
4  feet  wide. 

65729.  Except  on  the  main  road  there  is  difficulty  in 
going  in  wheeled  vehicles  ? — It  is  impossible  to  go.  Of 
course  one  can  go  on  a  pony  on  these  bridle-paths. 

65730.  The  Parish  Council  have  resigned,  and  one  person  Administra- 
now  undertakes  the  work,  but  you  say  it  is  most  unsatis-  tion  of  Poor 
factory.    The  previous  council  were  not  very  satisfactory  ?  Law. 

— They  were  not. 

65731.  Do  you  think  they  were  better  than  one  man? — 
Yes,  I  think  so ;  but  my  reason  for  saying  that  is  that 
perhaps  the  person  appointed  might  at  times  be  prejudiced. 

65732.  Who  is  he  ?— Mr  MacLeod,  a  local  merchant  in 
the  town.    He  is  also  a  county  councillor. 

65733.  There  are  some  medical  clubs  ? — Yes. 

65734.  Have  they  taken  any  root  at  all  in  Harris  ? — Yes.  Medical  clubi 
The  club  in  North  Harris  was  formed  by  Sir  Samuel  Scott. 

His  crofters  are  supposed  to  pay  him  53.  and  his  cottars 
2s.  6d.  He  guarantees  the  salary  of  the  medical  officer,  and 
in  that  way  they  are  assured  of  attendance  in  North  Harris 
irrespective  of  their  position. 

65735.  Does  the  subscription  cover  dependants  ? — Yes,  it 
is  for  the  family. 

65736.  You  say  there  is  a  great  reluctance  to  call  doctors 
in.  There  is  no  reluctance,  I  suppose,  on  the  part  of  the 
people  who  belong  to  the  club  ?— That  applies  to  them  all, 
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whether  they  belong  to  the  club  or  not.  They  don't  like 
calling  in  a  doctor.  In  fact,  very  often  we  discover  cases, 
when  on  our  rounds,  more  in  need  of  medical  aid  than 
those  to  which  we  happen  to  be  called.  This  apathy  or 
reluctance  accounts  for  the  large  number  of  uncertified 
deaths. 

65737.  Do  the  women  as  a  rule  have  a  neighbour  to 
attend  to  them  ? — Yes,  as  a  rule.  The  district  nurse  in 
North  Harris  is  responsible  for  all  the  confinements  she 
attends,  but  if  she  finds  any  difficulty  then  she  calls  in  the 
doctor. 

65738.  Can  she  attend  all  the  births  ? — Not  all  of  them. 
There  are  many  births  when  no  person  is  near  except  the 
nearest  neighbour  ;  and  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
harm  done  in  that  way.  Our  infantile  mortality  is  very 
high. 

65739.  What  do  you  get  for  being  chief  district  medical 
officer  of  health? — I  get  £35  a  year  from  the  district 
committee. 

65740.  Have  you  any  other  public  emoluments  ? — I  have 
the  North  Harris  Club,  for  which  I  receive  £200. 

65741.  And  then  you  have  to  find  your  house  ? — No,  my 
house  is  provided  by  the  proprietor. 

65742.  So  far  as  public  emoluments  are  concerned,  you 
could  not  possibly  hold  this  appointment  at  £35  a  year  % 
—No. 

65743.  So,  really,  Sir  Samuel  Scott  is  your  chief  pay- 
master, so  to  speak  1 — He  is  my  paymaster. 

65744.  In  the  other  part  of  Harris  is  there  any  other 
medical  officer  who  lives  entirely  on  his  public  pay? — 
Dr  Davidson,  who  has  charge  of  the  whole  parish  now, 
lives  principally  on  the  salary  derived  from  the  Parish 
Council,  which  is  something  like  £110.  Then  he  has 
formed  a  club,  off  which  he  makes  a  little. 

65745.  You  give  gratuitous  relief  to  the  members  of  the 
club  ?— Yes. 

65746.  What  happens  to  their  subscriptions  ? — They  go 
to  Sir  Samuel  Scott. 

65747.  Is  the  £200  a  year  a  great  deal  more  than  what 
subscriptions  come  to? — Yes  ;  they  don't  pay. 

65748.  Where  does  Dr  Davidson  live? — In  Obbe,  the 
very  extreme  end  of  South  Harris. 

65749.  Does  he  have  a  house  there  ? — Yes,  for  which  he 
pays  rent. 

65750.  What  'are  the  rates  ?  They  are  very  high,  are 
they  not  ? — Yes,  they  are  very  high,  but  I  am  not  exactly 
sure  of  the  figure  just  now. 

65751.  Taking  the  health  of  the  people  and  contrasting 
it  with  that  of  other  neighbourhoods,  would  you  say  that 
it  wa"s  bad  ?— No,  I  would  not  say  so.  I  think  we  compare 
favourably  with  Lewis,  for  example. 

65752.  The  people  are  out  in  the  open  air  ? — Yes.  They 
live  under  wretched  conditions,  as  you  can  see  from  their 
houses,  but  their  calling  is  in  the  open  air. 

65753.  Is  the  water  supply  fairly  good  ? — It  is  very  good, 
but  ma;iy  of  the  wells  in  connection  with  the  townships 
during  times  of  typhoid  epidemics,  which  occur  very  fre- 
quently, become  contaminated,  and  are  a  source  of  danger. 

65754.  It  would  seem  from  your  statement  that  an 
increase  of  nurses  would  be  the  best  solution  ? — Yes,  that 
has  always  been  my  impression. 

65755.  That  can  be  done  jnore  cheaply  ? — Yes,  I  think 

so. 

65756.  Could  you  get  women  there  who  could  be  trained 
as  nurses,  and  who  would  come  back,  or  would  you  have  to 
import  them? — We  could  get  women  who  could  be 
trained. 

65757.  Unless  you  got  the  local  nurse  trained  outside, 
you  would  have  the  same  difficulty  about  housing  the 
nurses  as  you  have  about  the  doctors  ? — Yes.  Some  years 
ago — I  think  in  1901 — we  had  an  epidemic  of  typhus,  and 
of  course  there  were  some  very  bad  cases  which  the  local 
nurses  were  not  qualified  to  attend  to.  I  suggested  to  the 
district  committee  to  get  a  trained  nurse  or  two.  They  got 
one  from  Edinburgh,  and  when  she  saw  the  class  of  house 
she  had  to  live  in,  she  immediately  went  away. 

65758.  You  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best 
thing  to  be  done  would  be  to  put  the  whole  management, 
so  far  as  the  local  and  sanitary  matters  are  concerned, 
imder  the  direct  management  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  impression. 
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65759.  What  would  the  people  say  ?  Would  they 
object? — I  do  not  know  that  they  would.  I  think  they 
would  find  it  would  be  better  for  all  concerned.  There 
might  be  objections  at  the  beginning,  but  they  would  soon 
see  that  it  was  for  their  good. 

65760.  It  would  depend  very  much  on  whether  the  rates 
went  up  or  down  ?— That  is  the  whole  thing. 

65761.  From  your  experience,  you  would  say  that  there 
are  no  materials  in  this  island  to  ensure  good  and  effective 
government  under  the  existing  conditions  ? — That  is  my  ex- 
perience. Anything  I  get  done,  in  the  way  of  public  health 
particularly,  I  always  get  done  through  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  I  go  about  it  in  the  usual  way.  I  report  to 
the  local  authority,  and  then  I  send  a  copy  of  my  report  to 
the  Local  Government  Board.  It  is  in  that  way  that  I  get 
ray  work  done.  If  I  neglect  at  any  time  to  send  a  copy  of 
my  report  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  I  get  nothing 
done. 

65762.  The  main  part  of  your  salary  comes,  not  from 
the  local  authority,  but  from  Sir  Samuel  Scott  to  attend  to 

his  people  ? — Yes.  « 

65763.  {Mr  Booth.)  Would  it  not  be  rather  difficult  for 
an  agent  sent  down  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to  be 
the  rating  authority  ? — There  might  be  a  difficulty  there. 

65764.  The  people  might  grumble  ' — Yes. 

65765.  You  do  not  suggest  that  the  money  should  come 
from  a  centre.  You  do  not  mean  the  maintenance  and  the 
organisation  to  be  matter  of  local  rates  ? — My  idea  was  tc 
have  matters  done  in  a  better  way — that  is  to  say,  if  they 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  I  would 
be  certain  that  proper  inquiry  would  be  made  and  rates 
levied  accordingly.  The  idea  I  had  was  that  instead  of 
having  the  rates  made  higher,  there  would  be  a  considerable 
reduction.  The  circumstances  of  each  applicant  for  relief 
would  be  more  thoroughly  investigated  ;  more  use  would 
be  made  of  the  poorhouse  as  a  test.  There  would  be  fewer 
receiving  outdoor  relief,  and  these  would  receive  suitable 
aliment.  Now,  if  a  proper  test  were  made  of  the  poorhouse, 
and  a  smaller  number  of  paupers  put  on  the  list,  you 
would  benefit  the  i}auper  and  would  be  able  to  give  better 
aliment,  and  at  the  same  time  I  think  the  rates  would  be 
rather  decreased. 

65766.  You  think  you  could  actually  save  more  than  you 
would  spend  in  increased  aliment  and  the  treatment  in  the 
poorhouse  ? — Yes.  When  you  have  a  large  number  re- 
ceiving so  much  a  week,  it  means  a  good  deal  of  money. 

65767.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  the  population 
are  receiving  so  much  a  week  ? — No 

65768.  But  you  think  that  a  large  reduction  might  be 
made? — Yes.  When  I  was  parochial  officer,  the  list  I 
received  from  the  inspector  contained  an  enormous  number 
of  names  receiving  this  wretched  aliment.  I  got  to  know 
the  condition  of  those  people,  and  I  could  see  my  way  to 
knock  a  good  many  off.    In  that  way  I  would  save  money. 

65769.  You  admit  you  might  have  to  give  more  to 
some?  -Yes. 

65770.  But  on  the  whole  you  think  there  would  be  a 
distinct  saving  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

65771.  Would  there  be  a  feeling  of  grievance  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  now  receiving  these  small  sums,  ar 
who  would  no  longer  be  receiving  it  ? — Naturally. 

65772.  You  would  have  to  stand  that  ? — Yes. 

65773.  Is  Harris  a  deer  forest? — It  is  partly  deer 
forest  and  partly  crofters'  land — about  half  and  half,  I 
should  say.  In  South  Harris  perhaps  two-thirds  is 
crofters'  land  and  one-third  deer  forest. 

65774.  The  deer  forest  is  rated  according  to  its  value  as 
a  forest  ? — Yes. 

65775.  {Mr  Gardiner.)  As  regards  the  statement  you  Relief  given 
make  at  the  end  of  paragraph  6  and  also  in  9,  do  you  wish  ^7  councillors 
to  add  anything  to  that  ?  I  refer  to  the  fear  of  giving 
offence  tending  apparently  to  the  destruction  of  local 
government  ? — My  meaning  there  is  that  the  persons  I 
refer  to  are  local  merchants,  and  if  they  give  offence  the 
people  to  whom  they  give  offence  go  elsewhere.  They  lose 
their  customers  if  they  give  offence  to  the  people. 

65776.  {Chairman.)  By  oft'ence,  you  mean  refusing  relief  ? 
—Yes. 

65777.  {Mr  Gardiner.)  Or  requiring  the  enforcement  of 
sanitary  provisions  ? — That  is  so. 

65778.  Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  add  to  what  you 
say  at  the  end  of  paragraph  9  ? — Yes.  I  mean  by  that  that 
certain  members  of  the  Parish  Council  during  my  time 
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were  local  people,  and  had  their  own  relations  coming  up 
for  relief.  I  had  reason  to  suspect  that  they  were  more 
ready  to  give  the  relief  to  their  relations  than  to  other 
people.  I  have  known  people  coming  to  me  asking 
guidance  as  to  the  way  of  getting  relief,  and,  of  course,  I 
advised  them  to  go  to  the  inspector  for  the  usual  schedule, 
but  he  time  and  again  refused  it.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
have  known  relations  of  the  parish  councillors  going  and 
very  readily  receiving  relief. 

65779.  In  the  cases  you  have  referred  to,  when  the 
people  did  not  get  relief,  did  the  inspector  give  any 
grounds  of  refusal? — I  cannot  say. 

65780.  Did  you  never  discuss  cases  with  him? — No. 

I.dequacy  of  65781.  As  regards  what  you  say  in  paragraph  11,  that 
niishment  you  often  had  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  diet  and  so 
a  I  medical  forth,  was  that  inadequate  diet;  was  it  so  inadequate  by 
ciiforts.  reason  of  the  expense? — There  were  cases  where  I  ordered 
special  diet,  and  referred  the  applicant  to  the  inspector, 
and  the  diet  was  not  supplied.  On  one  occasion  known 
to  me,  the  inspector  threatened  to  withdraw  the  aliment 
if  applicant  persisted.  That  was  quite  enough  to  in- 
timidate the  applicant. 

65782.  That  would  mean  indoor  relief  only  would  be 
given  ? — It  was  just  a  threat  to  withdraw  the  aliment. 

65783.  And  the  person  in  question  would  have  had  to 
go  into  the  poorhouse  ? — Yes  ;  but  this  was  a  case  of  illness, 
where  special  diet  was  necessary. 

65784.  But  that  jjarticular  case  recovered  in  spite  of  the 
lack  of  diet  ? — There  is  one  case  I  recollect  where  I  ordered 
stimulants,  and  these  were  not  supplied,  and  the  person  died. 
I  won't  say  that  that  was  in  consequence  of  not  having  got 
the  stimulants,  but  I  have  reason  to  think  that  life  might 
have  been  prolonged  if  the  stimulants  had  been  given. 

65785.  Did  you  ever  call  the  attention  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  that  ? — On  several  occasions  I  had 
to  do  so,  but  there  were  so  many  trifling  matters  that  I  was 
reluctant  to  do  it.  I  did  call  their  attention  to  this  case 
that  I  refer  to,  and  an  inquiry  was  made.  I  remember 
sending  up  a  list  of  cases,  and  there  was  an  inquiry  made. 
I  had  no  connection  with  the  parish,  and  I  did  not  follow 
it  to  the  end. 

6578G.  From  a  Poor  Law  point  of  view  that  relief  given 
was  inadequate  ? — Yes. 

ystem  of  65787.  There  was  an  appeal  to  the  Local  Government 

ppeal  to  Board,  but  of  that  power  of  appeal  no  advantage  was 
Jocal  Govern-  taken  ? — That  is  so. 

lent  Board.  65788.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  ever  known  of  an  appeal 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  on  account  of  inadequate 
relief  ? — No,  I  cannot  recollect  a  case. 

65789.  Do  the  people  know  that  they  can  appeal  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  ? — Yes. 

65790.  I  suppose  the  Local  Government  Board  is  a  very 
distant  planet  to  them  ? — Yes. 

65791.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  Has  there  not  been  a 
litigation  recently  between  Harris  and  Stornoway  parishes  ? 
— Yes,  in  regard  to  the  case  of  MacLeod. 

65792.  Did  they  not  at  one  time  take  an  objection  on  the 
ground  of  inadequate  relief  ? — Yes  ;  I  had  forgotten  that 
case. 

afant  65793.  {Mr  Gardiner.)  You  said  something  about  the  rate 

lortality  and  of  infantile  mortality.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  ? — I  do  not 
luses  thereof,  recollect  the  exact  figures. 

65794.  What  is  it  due  to? — I  think  it  is  largely  due  to 
mismanagement  at  confinements,  the  employment  of  ignor- 
ant women  who  practically  know  nothing  about  it.  If 
everything  goes  well  then  it  is  all  right,  but  it  is  the  reverse 
if  anything  goes  wrong.  I  also  find  that  those  women  do 
not  wish  to  send  for  the  doctor  at  all. 
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65796.  With  a  scattered  population  what  remedy  have 
you  to  suggest  ? — More  nurses. 

65797.  By  whom  should  they  be  paid  ? — There  is  this ' 
Jubilee  Nursing  Association.  We  have  not  got  any  of  their 
nurses  in  Harris,  and  I  have  often  thought  that  application 
should  be  made  to  that  body. 

65798.  They  would  require  local  subscriptions  ? — Yes, 
and  that  is  a  difficulty  again.  It  would  be  rather  difficult 
to  get  subscriptions  in  a  poor  district.  The  weight  of  any 
nursing  scheme  would  naturally  fall  on  the  proprietors, 
who  are  already  the  heaviest  ratepayers. 


65799.  So  practically  you  see  no  remedy  ? — No. 

65800.  Tlien  these  infants  must  just  go  on  dying  ? — Yes. 

65801.  (Professor  Smart.)  You  were  parochial  medical 
oflicer  before  you  became  medical  officer  of  health  ? — Yes. 

65802.  What  kind  of  office  was  that  as  regards  payment  ? 
— I  received  £35  for  North  Harris. 

65803.  What  other  emoluments  had  you  ? — The  same  as 
I  have  now. 

65804.  It  seems  to  me  that  Sir  Samuel  Scott  is  doing  the 
work  here,  and  the  work  would  not  be  done  but  for  him  ? 
— That  is  so. 

65805.  If  he  gave  up  paying  that  salary  what  would 
happen  ?— A  doctor  could  not  live  in  the  place. 

65806.  Would  that  not  have  the  elTect  of  raising  the  salary 
offered  by  the  Parish  Council  ? — I  do  not  know.  Under 
the  present  arrangement  they  employ  one  man  for  both  ends 
of  the  parish,  thinking  that  they  can  work  it  more 
economically, 

65807.  But  without  regard  to  efficiency  ? — Yes. 

65808.  You  say  that  there  is  no  hospital  of  any  kind  in 
the  parish.  Is  there  not  a  hospital  connected  with  Loch- 
maddy  poorhouse? — Yes,  but  there  is  no  hospital  of  any 
kind  in  Harris. 

65809.  Where  is  the  nearest  private  hospital  to  Harris  ? 
— Stornoway,  36  miles  distant,  but  I  send  any  hospital 
cases  to  Glasgow.  There  again  Sir  Samuel  Scott  pays  for  a 
number  of  beds,  so  that  I  can  send  my  patients  there. 

65810.  Does  Sir  Samuel  Scott  do  all  this  out  of  goodnesj" 
of  heart  ? — There  is  no  compulsion  on  him  at  all. 

65811.  Do  you  think  that  this  is  recognised  by  the 
people  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

65812.  Is  there  not  a  feeling  of  hostility  between  the 
landowners  and  the  tenants  there  ? — None  whatsoever. 

65813.  Is  there  any  of  the  old  clan  loyalty  ?— Possibly 
there  is. 

65814.  Is  Sir  Samuel  Scott  a  newcomer  ? — His  father  had 
the  estate  before  him,  and  he  was  equally  good  to  the 
people. 

65815.  So  there  are  some  remains  of  the  old  clan  feeling  ? 
— Certainly. 

65816.  {Mr  Pheljjs.)  Is  Sir  Samuel  Scott's  estate  a  sport- 
ing estate  ? — Yes,  and  crofting. 

65817.  Was  it  bought  by  his  father? — Yes;  his  father, 
Sir  Edward  Scott,  bought  it  from  Lord  Dunmore. 

65818.  His  estate  includes  the  deer  forest  ? — Yes,  it 
includes  everything. 

65819.  When  you  say  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  anyone  to 
nurse  a  sick  pauper,  as  the  remuneration  is  less  than  Is.  6d., 
what  sort  of  person  would  the  local  authority  engage  for 
that  class  of  case  ? — A  neighbour. 

65820.  What  would  the  Is.  6d.  represent — sitting  up  at 
night  ? — Everything  that  the  doctor  might  suggest,  and 
possibly  sitting  up  at  night. 

65821.  And  they  oft'er  Is.  6d.  a  week  for  that?— Yes. 

65822.  The  result  has  been  that  there  has  been  difficulty 
in  getting  people  to  come  ? — There  was  great  difficulty  in 
getting  them.  As  yon  can  understand,  there  are  persons 
that  one  would  like  to  get  to  attend  the  sick  in  pre- 
ference to  others,  and  those  you  cannot  get  at  so  small  a 
remuneration,  and  so  you  have  just  to  take  whatever 
offers. 

65823.  In  a  district  like  yours  there  are  two  classes  of 
nurses  required,  a  kind  of  visiting  nurse  and  also  a  nurse 
with  some  qualifications  ?— Yes. 

65824.  Taking  your  own  district  of  Harris,  what  kind  of 
supply  of  the  superior  order  of  nurses  is  needed — how 
many  do  you  think  would  be  required  ? — Other  two  would 
do  in  addition  to  the  two  we  have  already  got. 

65825.  Are  those  two  supplied  by  Sir  Samuel  Scott  1 — 
One  is  supplied  by  Sir  Samuel  Scott,  and  the  other  is 
supplied  by  the  estate  of  the  late  Mrs  Beckett.  < 

65826.  If  you  had  these  other  two,  then  you  would  have 
four  certificated  nurses  ? — Yes. 

65827.  Would  those  four  have  enough  to  keep  them 
really  engaged  ? — Yes,  they  would  have  ample  work. 

65828.  Do  you  think  that  the  social  conditions  would  be 
such  that  a  person  in  tliat  position  would  go  there  ?— That 
would  be  the  difficulty. 
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65829.  With  whom  could  they  associate  there? — There 
is  absolutely  uo  society. 

65830.  The  schoohnaster  and  his  wife  will  Le  people  in 
the  same  position? — Yes.  It  would  be  a  very  good 
thing  perhaps  if  you  could  get  the  nurse  to  stay  in  the 
sclioolhouse. 

65831.  Would  there  be  anyone  else  of  that  sort  of 
position  in  the  village  ? — No,  there  are  just  the  school- 
master and  the  minister,  and  then  the  manse  would  be  of 
no  use.  There  are  two  manses,  but  they  are  so  situated 
that  a  nurse  living  in  one  of  them  woxdd  be  away  from  her 
work. 

65832.  I  was  not  thinking  so  much  about  where  she  was 
to  live  ;  I  was  rather  thinking  of  the  social  intercourse  she 
would  have  there  ?— There  is  none. 

65833.  What  do  you  think  a  nurse  in  that  position 
ought  to  be  paid? — The  nurses  we  have  are  paid -at  the 
rate  of  £40  a  year,  and  they  seem  to  be  able  to  make  a 
living  on  it. 

65834.  Does  that  include  lodging?— The  South  Harris 
nur.se  has  a  cottage  provided  for  her.  Tlie  other  nurse  is 
a  native  of  North  Harris,  and  she  lives  in  her  own  house. 

65835.  Would  it  be  necessary,  in  the  case  of  the  other 
two  nurses,  to  build  houses  1 — I  think  it  would  be  possible 
to  get  comfortable  lodgings. 

65836.  And  you  think  that  £40  a  year  would  be 
sufficient  ?— Yes. 

65837.  That  is  to  say,  £160  a  year  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
nur.ses? — Yes.  I  would  not  debar  the  nurses  from 
accepting  some  small  fees  when  they  could  get  them. 

65838.  Would  you  give  the  nurse  a  retaining  fee  and  let 
her  charge  something  ? — Yes. 

65839.  I  suppose  she  would  be  paid  in  kind  ?— Yes,  that 
is  what  is  done,  as  a  rule. 

65840.  As  to  the  nurses  of  the  second  order — could  you 
supply  in  Harris  the  kind  of  people  that  are  wanted  in 
that  way  without  importing  people  ? — We  could  supply 
them. 

65841.  What  do  you  think  people  of  that  sort  ought  to  be 
paid  in  Harris  ?— Those  that  I  refer  to  as  receiving  £40  a 
year  are  practically  natives  of  the  place. 

65842.  Supposing  they  were  paid  by  the  authority,  what 
would  they  be  paid  ? — I  should  tliink  about  £40. 

65843.  You  must  make  a  distinction  between  the  two 
classes  of  nurses,  must  you  not  ? — I  did  not  think  of  it 
exactly  in  that  way.  My  e.xperience  has  been  that  the 
nurses  we  have  got  seem  to  be  fairly  well  off  with 
their  £40. 

65844.  In  my  own  town  there  is  a  system  by  which  you 
can  send  a  halfpenny  post-card  to  headquarters  and  a  nurse 
is  at  once  sent  to  see  the  poor  jDerson,  and  she  goes  on 
attending  without  discharging  the  duties  of  a  nurse  in  a 
technical  sense.  Is  that  sort  of  person  desirable  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  would  be  necessary. 

65845.  You  think  if  you  had  your  four  nurses  at  £40  a 
year  each,  that  would  be  enough  ? — Yes. 

65846.  {Mr  Patlen-MacDougall.)  Are  things  improving 
at  all  in  Harris  ? — Yes,  but  very  slowly.  In  my  time,  of 
over  eight  years,  I  can  see  a  little  improvement. 

65847.  In  what  respect? — In  respect  of  housing  par- 
ticularly. 

65848.  What  has  been  done  in  that  way? — There  has 
not  been  very  much  done  in  South  Harris,  but  in  North 
Harris  there  is  one  township  in  particular,  Kyles  Scalpay, 
where,  when  I  went  to  Harris  eight  years  ago,  there  were 
only  two  white  houses.  Now  there  are  only  seven  or 
eight  black  houses.  That  is  a  considerable  improvement, 
and,  again,  it  is  solely  due  to  Sir  Samuel  Scott.  He  has 
got  a  system  of  emigration,  sending  the  young  people 
away.  They  go  to  British  Columbia  and  other  places,  and 
they  do  very  well.  When  they  make  a  little  money,  their 
first  thought  is  to  do  away  with  the  old  houses.  In  that 
way  improvement  is  more  noticeable  than  in  any  other 
way. 

65849.  You  distinguish  between  white  houses  and  black 
houses.  The  black  houses  are  those  that  are  absolutely 
insanitary  ? — Yes. 

65850.  It  is  a  house  in  which  there  has  been  at  one 
time  or  another  an  infectious  disease,  typhus  or  typhoid,  as 
a  rule  ? — Yes. 

65851.  And  these  are  houses  which  the  sanitary  authority 
has  practically  condemned  ? — Yes. 


65852.  Although  they  are  not  so  numerous  as  they  were,  Rural  housin 
still  a  good  many  of  them  remain? — Ye&.    I  would  not  go  couditiona  of 
in  for  a  wholesale  condemnation  of  black  houses,  as  there  are  poor.  ^ 
some  that  are  quite  good,  but  I  would  do  away  with  those 

of  the  worst  class.  ii 

65853.  {Mr  Booth.)  In  what  sense  are  they  black  ?— The 
walls  are  fully  six  feet  in  thickness,  there  is  a  single  line  of 
stone  outside  and  inside,  and  in  the  middle  you  have  four 
feet  of  earth.    On  the  top  of  this  the  roof  comes,  resting  on 

the  centre  of  the  wall,  so  that  all  the  water  that  drains  off  mi 

the  thatch  sinks  into  this  partition  of  earth,  and  in  that 

way  thty  become  very  dangerous.    Some  of  them  have 

practically  no  light  except  what  is  admitted  through  one 

little  hole  in  the  top,  which  lets  out  smoke  and  lets  in 

light. 

65854.  Is  the  word  "  black "  descriptive  of  their  charac- 
ter or  of  their  appearance  ?— Their  character  and  appearance. 

65855.  You  say  there  are  some  of  tlaem  that  you  would 
not  condemn  as  insanitary  ? — Some  of  them  are  quite 
good. 

65856.  What  you  object  to  is  the  method  of  building 
them  ? — Yes. 

65857.  {Mr  Palten-MacDougall.)  Are  there  many  houses 
now  where  cattle  are  housed  at  one  end  and  human 
beings  at  the  other  ? — There  are  not  so  many  now.  There 
is  improvement  in  that  way.  South  Harris  is  practically 
free  from  cattle-housing  now,  and  that  is  one  thing  that  the 
local  authority  is  dealing  very  strenuously  with  in  North 
Harris.  I  think  we  have  still  between  thirty  and  forty 
cases. 

65858.  In  which  the  cattle  are  still  housed  with  the 
people  ? — Yes. 

65859.  And  where  the  entrance  is  the  same  for  human 
beings  and  cattle  ? — Yes. 

65860.  But  these  are  being  gradually  reduced  ? — Yes. 

65861.  At  the  instance  of  the  local  authority  ? — Yes. 

65862.  Have  the  people  themselves  come  to  realise  that 
the  conditions  are  such  as  should  not  exist  any  longer  ? — 
No. 

65863.  Is  it  reluctantly  that  they  comply  with  the  wishes 
of  the  local  authority  ?— Yes.  We  have  to  watch  them 
very  carefully.  I  have  known  an  instance  where  they  took 
the  cattle  back  again  after  we  had  cleared  them  out — they 
took  them  back  as  soon  as  the  officials  were  out  of  sight. 
That  shows  that  they  do  not  realise  the  danger. 

65864.  Do  they  build  outhouses  for  the  cattle  when  they 
remove  them  from  the  dwelling-house? — Yes. 

65865.  Has  the  local  authority  in  any  case  prosecuted  or 
taken  legal  proceedings  in  order  to  oblige  them  to  remove 
the  cattle  ? — Yes,  there  have  been  quite  a  number  of  con- 
victions.   There  are  a  number  of  prosecutions  each  year. 

65866.  Upon  reports  by  yourselves  ? — Yes. 

65867.  So  really  the  administration  is  fairly  active  in 
that  respect  as  compared  with  what  it  was  ? — Yes,  in  respect 
of  cattle-housing. 

65868.  In  what  other  respects  are  there  improvements  ? 
— I  cannot  say  there  is  any  great  improvement  unless  in 
the  housing  and  in  the  removal  of  cattle  from  the  dwellings 
of  himaan  beings.  There  is  very  great  improvement  in  the 
village  of  Tarbert.  The  water  there  used  to  be  got  from 
streams  and  surface  wells,  but  there  is  a  very  good  water 
supply  now.  In  the  Island  of  Bernera  the  wells  during  last 
year  were  closed  in  with  impervious  material  to  prevent 
contamination. 

65869.  Do  you  find  that  the  population  now  are  more  Industrial 
anxious  to  seek  work  outside  than  they  were  ?    Take  the  conditions  in 
fishing  industry ;  do  the  young  women  go  off  and  take  part  Harris, 
in  the  fishing  work  at  the  fishing  stations  round  the  coast  ? 
— No,  they  do  not. 

65870.  Don't  they  go  as  gutters  ? — No,  not  from  Harris. 
The  chief  industry  for  the  women  in  Harris  is  the  manu- 
facture of  tweed.  They  do  not  go  away  from  the  place  for 
employment. 

65871.  Is  the  tweed  manufacture  recently  started  ? — No, 
it  is  an  old  thing. 

65872.  There  has  been  a  carding  mill  recently  erected  ? 
— Yes,  we  have  two  of  thenv-now. 

65873.  Do  these  provide  work  for  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants ? — No,  they  do  not  employ  very  many.  In  the  North 
Harris  mill  there  are  ten  hands  altogether.  The  work  is 
done  by  machinery,  and  therefore  there  is  not  so  much  call 
for  manual  labour.    I  find  that  the  young  men  are  very 
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anxious  to  emigrate.  With  this  scheme  that  Sir  Samuel 
Scott  has  iu  North  Harris,  there  are  more  applicants  than 
he  is  able  to  send  every  year.  They  are  very  ready  to  go  ; 
they  realise  that  they  can  do  better  abroad  than  at  home. 

65874.  As  regards  the  nurses,  has  it  ever  occurred  to  you 
that  possibly  young  women  from  Harris  might  go  south 
and  be  taught  nursing  ? — Yes. 

65875.  That  has  been  done  ?— Yes. 

65876.  Did  your  Harris  nurses,  when  they  qualified  in 
the  south,  return  to  Harris? — No.  I  know  two  persons 
who  are  trained  nurses,  and  they  would  not  stay  in  the 
place  at  all. 

65877.  Although  they  were  Harris  born  and  bred  ? — 
Yes.  Of  course  they  learned  their  profession  independent 
of  anyone,  and  they  preferred  to  practise  it  away  from 
Harris.  H  girls  were  to  be  sent  away  to  be  trained  as 
nurses,  they  would  need  to  be  given  clearly  to  understand 
that  they  were  getting  their  training  on  condition  that 
they  came  back  to  the  place. 

65878.  {Chairman.)  I  suppose  the  conditions  they  find 
in  Harris  are  so  different  from  what  they  are  taught  to 
observe  in  hospital  that  their  inclination  is  to  go  some- 
where else  ? — Yes. 

65879.  If  you  could  get  them  they  would  gradually 
infuse  methods  of  cleanliness  1 — Yes,  if  one  could  get  them 
to  see  it  in  that  light. 

65880.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  At  the  same  time  1 
understand  that  local  administration  is  doing  what  it  can 
to  improve  the  condition  of  things  in  Harris  so  far  as  the 
means  they  have  for  doing  so  are  available  ? — I  would  not 
say  so  ;  that  has  not  been  my  experience.    In  fact,  I  am 


very  grateful  when  I  get  anything  done  without  bothering  Dr  Buncan 
the  Local  Government  Board.  Fletcher. 

65881.  But  at  the  same  time  the  sanitary  administration  20  June  1Q07 

has  been  doing  what  it  could  to  remove  these  insanitary   " 

dwellings  ? — They   seem   to   have   taken  up  the   cattle-  Need  of 
housing,  but  the  improvement  in  the  housing  is  not  due  to  supervision 
them  ;  it  is  due  to  what  Sir  Samuel  Scott  has  done.    They  by  Local 
have  not  improved  a  single  house.    Their  methods  of  im-  Government 
provement  are   not    consistent  with   sanitary   rules  of  Board  of  ad- 
building,  ministration. 

65882.  The  local  authority  requires  the  stimulus  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  1 — Yes,  or  else  you  get  nothing 
done.    That  has  been  my  experience. 

65883.  What  you  really  want  for  an  improved  sanitaiy 
administration  more  than  anything  else  is  more  funds  1 — 
Yes. 

65884.  And  the  medical  relief  grant  you  get  is  veiy 
insufficient  ? — That  is  so. 

65885.  {Mr  Booth.)  With  regard  to  the  number  of  those 
whose  deaths  were  not  certified,  do  you  suggest  that  if  they 
had  had  medical  attendance  those  deaths  might  have  been 
avoided  or  considerably  postponed? — I  cannot  say.  They 
are  not  seen  by  a  medical  man.  The  chances  are  that 
many  things  might  happen  that  one  never  knows  of. 

65886.  The  death-rate  is  not  high  1 — No.  Of  course, 
there  are  many  cases  of  illness  of  which  a  medical  man 
never  hears.  You  cannot  give  an  opinion  as  to  what 
might  or  might  not  be  the  effect  unless  you  had  had  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  the  cases. 

65887.  Would  many  of  these  cases  that  are  not  certified 
by  a  medical  man  be  seen  by  the  nurse  ?— Not  many  of 
them. 
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65888.  {Chairman.)  You  have  prepared  a  statement  from 
which  I  gather  that  you  have  for  many  years  past  been 
connected  with  local  administration  in  Lewis.  You  have 
been  Parish  Medical  Officer  for  Barvas  (Lewis)  since  1844, 
and  you  have  been  Local  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 
Barvas  since  1890  ■?— Yes.  From  1875  to  1884  I  was 
Parish  Medical  Officer  of  Lochs  (Lewis),  and  from  1874  to 
1875  I  was  Junior  Assistant  Medical  Officer  at  the  Glasgow 
Town's  Hosi^ital  and  Asylum. 

65889.  We  shall  take  in  your  statement  as  your  evidence- 
in-chief  ? — Very  well. 

{The  witness  handed  in  the  following  statement.) 

1.  In  order  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  problem  of  the  medical  assistance  given  to  the  poor 
in  this  large  parish,  of  which  I  have  been  Medical  Officer 
for  the  last  twenty-two  years,  it  has  to  be  noted  that  it  is 
one  of  the  four  parishes  into  which  the  Island  of  Lewis  is 
divided,  and  that  it  contains  about  a  fourth  of  the 
population  of  the  whole  island,  7,226,  including  546 
persons  temporarily  absent,  at  census  of  1901,  with  an 
estimated  increase  of  about  200  to  the  present  date.  It 
lies  along  the  north-west  coast  of  the  island,  facing  the 
Atlantic,  extending  a  distance  of  fully  twenty-eight  miles 
by  road  from  the  Butt  to  Carloway  ;  and  the  bulk  of  the 
population  consists  of  small  crofters,  occupying  patches  of 
land  at  an  average  rental  of  from  30s.  to  40s.,  and  of 
hundreds  of  landless  cottars  or  squatters,  who  eke  out  a 
bare  existence  by  fishing  and  by  appropriating  a  share  of 
the  land  and  grazing  of  the  crofters.  The  majority  of  the 
people  are  in  extremely  poor  circumstances,  'and  a  large 
percentage  of  them  are  on  the  verge  of  pauperism. 

2.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  is  over  1,300, 
grouped  in  some  twenty-six  separate  townships  ;  and  over 
1,000  of  these  houses  are  glaringly  and  shockingly 
defective  from,  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  as  regards  their 
construction,  internal  arrangements,  ventilation,  lighting, 
drainage,  and  surroundings.  Human  beings,  cattle,  and 
other  live  stock  are  all  housed  under  the  same  roof 
without  any  effective  partition-wall  ;  all  enter  by  the  same 
door  as  a  rule,  breathe  the  same  air  night  and  day,  while 
the  excretal  matters  of  man  and  beast,  and  refuse  and  slops 
are  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  byre  end  of  the  house 
from  spring  to  spring.  Drainage  is  almost  entirely 
neglected  about  the  houses,  and  liquid  sewage  is  permitted 
to  find  its  way  where  it  may.  The  water-supply  is  often 
defective,   and    frequently    contaminated   with  sewage. 


Roderick  Ross, 
L.R.C. P.S.Ed. 

From  the  foregoing  brief  statement  it  may  be  inferred  that  Housing  and 
the  task  of  attending  to  the  medical  wants  of  such  a  general 
population  is  no  light  one  ;  and  it  need  not  surprise  any-  sanitary 
one  to  learn  that  hitherto  the  agencies  employed  to  cope  conditions  of 
with  the  difficulty  have  signally   failed   to  effect   any  liewis. 
marked  reform. 


3.  In  considering  the  Sanitary  Authority  and  the  County 
Council  as  agencies  for  medically  assisting  the  poor  in 
detail,  it  may  be  stated  that  so  far  the  beneficial  effects 
contemplated  by  the  establishment  of  the  local  authority 
under  the  Public  Health  Act,  some  sixteen  years  ago,  have 
proved  meagre  and  disappointing  from  a  medical  or 
sanitary  point  of  view,  at  least  as  far  as  the  medical 
assistance  of  the  poor  in  this  parish  and  all  the  other  rural 
parishes  of  Lewis  is  concerned.  The  chief  reasons  for 
this  are — 

'  (a)  The  want  of  funds,  owing  to   the  general 

poverty  and  over-congestion  of  the  parish,  where 
the  average  rental  amounts  to  only  about  8s.  per 
head  of  the  population,  and  a  rate  of  Is.  per  £ 
(the  maximum  under  the  Public  Health  Act) 
realises  only  a  little  over  £120. 

(&)  The  apparent  indifference  and  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  county  medical  and  sanitary  officials— 
who  reside  at  Dingwall,  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,, 
and  seldom  visit  the  Lewis — regarding  medical  and 
sanitary  requirements  in  this  remote  parish.  A& 
late  as  April  1903,  the  county  medical  officer  of 
health,  on  page  37  of  his  annual  report,  while 
speaking  of  this  very  parish,  actually  makes 
light  of  such  glaring  sanitary  defects  as  are  noted 
above,  and  sneeringly  and  callously  asks  whether 
"dirty  puddles  or  bad  smells"  (products  of 
perennial  accumulations  of  excretal  filth,  refuse 
and  sewage)  "hui  t  any  man,  woman,  or  child— 
'there  being  nothing  but  the  slightest  relation  ia 
'this  case  between  dirt  and  disease." 

(c)  Consequent  divergence  of  opinion,  and  marked 
disinclination  to  encourage  any  local  proposals  for 
the  improvement  of  the  existing  disgraceful  state  of 
matters,  by  means  of  drainage,  scavenging,  better 
water-supply,  better  houses,  local  hospitals,  etc.  on 
the  part  of  said  officials,  preferring  the  status  quo, 
with  the  indescribable  misery  and  suffering  it  entails 
on  the  helpless  poor. 

4.  The  local  authority  (the  Lewis  District  Committee 
of  the  County  Council  of  Ross  and  Cromarty)  help  as  much 
as  possible  with  their  limited  funds,  by  supplying  disinfect- 
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Boderiek  Boss,  ants  (we  have  no  disinfecting  apparatus)  in  cases  of  infectious 
L  B. CP- S.Ed,  diseases,  and  occasionally  by  giving  nutritious  diet  and 

 body  or  bed  clothing  where  badly  required.    Also  about 

20  June  1907.  t^j^pgy  years  ago  tliey  started  contributing  one  half  of  the 
annual  salary  of  two  trained  district  nurses  for  the  parish, 
the  other  half  being  provided  hy  an  association  of 
charitable  ladies  in  Edinburgh,  and  this  has  been  a  signal 
boon  and  success. 

5.  Under  the  Poor  Law  administration,  as  much  as 
possible  is  being  done  not  only  for  the  actual  paupers  but 
for  other  poor  persons  as  well.  But  what  can  be  looked  for 
when  the  latter  class  is  so  large  and  the  poor-rate  is  up  to 
17s.  per  £? 

6.  The  medical  officer  is  allowed  a  salary  of  £175  ;  that 
is,  £150  for  Barvas  proper  and  £25  for  Shawbost  district, 
part  of  Lochs  added  to  Barvas  by  the  Boundary  Commission. 
But  after  deducting  house-rent,  taxes,  cost  of  medicine,  ex- 
penses of  horse  and  gig — all  which  he  has  to  provide — the 
net  salary  barely  amounts  to  £60.  For  this  modest  sum 
he  is  expected  to  attend  not  only  the  paupers  but  all 
destitute  persons  as  well,  and  also  perform  vaccination 
duties.  There  is  no  allowance  made  for  a  holiday,  no  pay- 
ment of  a  substitute  should  the  doctor  be  sick  or  disabled, 
and  no  provision  for  his  support  should  he  survive  to  old 
age.  But  he  may  be  dismissed  any  time  by  a  resolution  of 
the  Parish  Council,  without  appeal  or  redress. 

7.  As  far  as  this  parish  is  concerned,  ajiart  from  the  con- 
tribution to  the  payment  of  the  salary  of  the  district  nurses 
referred  to  under  paragraph  4,  there  is  nothing  done 
publicly  by  way  of  voluntary  effort  to  meet  the  medicial 
wants  of  its  numerous  poor.  There  is  no  hospital,  home, 
medical  club,  or  any  other  organisation  for  helping  the  poor 
with  medical  comforts. 
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8.  From  the  foregoing  statements  it  is  apj^arent  there  is 
no  overlapping  of  medical  agencies  here  ;  and  as  for  co- 
operation, it  is  the  very  thing  we  miss,  and  stand  most  in 
need  of. 

9.  As  to  the  desirability  and  need  of  handing  over  to  one 
authority  or  agency  the  supplying  and  supervision  of 
medical  assistance  to  the  poor  of  this  parish,  and  of  all  the 
other  rural  parishes  in  Lewis  as  well,  there  can  be  no 
question,  in  my  opinion.  Such  an  authority  might  be 
formed  on  the  lines  of  the  present  local  district  committee, 
with  representati\es  from  each  of  the  four  parishes,  and 
under  the  control  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  Any 
one  who  is  familiar  with  the  composition  and  proceedings 
of  Parish  Councils  must  admit  that,  as  a  rule  in  these  parts, 
they  are  not  the  most  suitable  agencies  for  dealing  efficiently 
with  the  vital  question  of  medical  assistance  to  the  poor 
in  many  of  its  complicated  bearings. 

10.  In  the  face  of  the  foregoing  statements  it  is  clear 
that  the  health  of  the  comnmnity  suffers  grievously,  owing 
to  the  insufficiency  both  in  amount  and  quality  of  the 
medical  assistance  at  present,  as  in  ages  past,  available  for 
the  poor.  No  matter  how  efficient  and  willing  one  doctor 
may  be,  it  is  both  a  physical  and  monetary  impossibility 
for  him,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  strength  and  means,  to 
overtake  a  tithe  of  the  medical  requirements  of  such  a 
population  as  that  of  this  large,  wide,  and  poor  parish,  in 
the  absence  of  such  aids  as  hospitals,  nurses,  ambulance,  or 
other  intelligent  helpers.  It  does  not  become  me  to  enter 
into  details  on  such  a  subject.  My  life  and  work  among 
these  poor  people,  most  of  whose  disabilities  are  more  their 
misfortune  than  their  fault,  are  my  record. 

11.  But  by  way  of  illustrating  to  a  certain  extent  the 
above  statement  as  to  the  prevailing  injury  to  the  health  of 
the  community  owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  exii^ting 
provision  for  the  medical  assistance  of  the  poor,  I  beg  to 
state  the  following  facts : — 

(a)  The  great  majority  of  confinements  are  at- 
tended only  by  ignorant,  imtrained  women,  who 
know  nothing  of  and  never  use  any  antiseptic 
precautions. 

(b)  For  complaints  of  infants  and  young  children, 
and  old  and  infirm  persons  as  well,  a  doctor  is 
seldom  called. 

(c)  In  cases  of  outbreaks  of  infectious  disease, 
there  is  a  widespread  tendency  to  conceal  the  pre- 
sence of  infection  as  long  as  possible. 

(d)  The  attendance  and  dietary  of  the  sick  are 
often  most  defective. 

(«)  Owing  to  poverty  in  many  cases,  and  in  some 
owing  to  a  fatalistic  apathy,  every  expedient  and 
nostrum  available  is  tried  at  first,  and  a  doctor  only 
called  in  as  a  last  resort,  and  often  when  too  late. 

12.  As  a  result  of  these  causes  mainly,  the  percentage  of 
uncertified  deaths  is  abnormally,  I  would  almost  say 


criminally,  high.  Thus  for  the  last  nine  years  the  annual  Effect  on 
number  of  deaths  for  the  parish  averaged  111-222,  and  for  community  d 
the  same  period  the  annual  average  of  uncertified  deaths  insufficiency 
was  41-666.  of  medical 

13.  The  death-rate  is  usually  much  higher  than  it 
ought  to  be  in  an  insular-rural  parish  such  as  this.  For  the 
last  nine  years  it  averaged  16-474.  But  it  is  subject  to 
fluctuations,  chiefly  dependent  on  the  presence  or  absence 
of  epidemics.  Thus  for  the  year  1906  it  was  only  11-487 
— almost  a  record  year.  However,  for  the  three  years 
1902-3-4  it  averaged  19-645,  being  20-039  for  1902. 

65890.  (Chairman.)  You  hold  the  two  offices  of  parish  Difficulties  of 
medical  officer  and  local  medical  officer  of  health  at  the  dual  office  of 
present  moment  t — Yes.  medical  office: 

65891.  You  deal  both  with  the  Parish  Council  matters  poor  Law*"'' 
and  with  the  county  council  1 — Yes.    I  hold  my  appoint-  medical 
ment  under  the  Parish  Council,  and  also  under  the  district  officer, 
committee  of  the  county  council. 

65892.  The  great  evil  with  which  you  have  to  contend  is 
the  very  unhealthy  conditions  of  the  housing  ? — Yes. 

65893.  You  have  been  for  many  years  trying  to  improve 
this  housing.  Has  substantial  improvement  taken  place 
during  the  last  twenty  years  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say  there  has 
not  been  much  improvement. 

65894.  Is  Barvas  one  of  the  most  backward  parts  of  the 
Lewis  ? — Yes.    It  is  the  most  backward. 

65895.  You  have  found  it  in  your  experience  to  be  very 
uphill  work,  trying  to  carry  through  these  improvements  ? 
— Yes,  it  is  hoj^eless  work. 

65896.  You  get  very  little  local  support? — Very  little. 
They  listen  to  advice,  but  they  won't  do  anything. 

65897.  Your  two  difficulties  are,  first,  the  indifference  of 
the  people,  and,  second,  the  very  low  rental  and  the  high 
rates  ? — Yes.    That  handicaps  the  local  authority. 

65898.  Are  the  local  authority  sympathetic,  or  are  they 
indifferent  ? — They  are  anxious  to  improve  things  if  they 
could. 

65899.  Then  you  have  a  further  difficulty,  that  you  have 
to  refer  a  considerable  number  of  questions  to  Dingwall, 
which,  of  course,  is  on  the  other  side  of  Scotland  1 — Yes. 
The  county  medical  officer  and  the  county  sanitary  officer 
both  reside  at  Dingwall,  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  they 
visit  the  Lewis. 

65900.  What  is  your  salary  ? — As  medical   officer   of  Salary  of 
health  I  get  £20.  medical 

65901.  And  as  parish  medical  officer?— £175.  They 
raised  it  recently  to  £200  on  condition  that  I  would  pro- 
vide a  qualified  assistant. 

65902.  Did  you  accept  that  condition  ? — Yes.  I  had  to, 
because  I  do  not  feel  able  now  to  do  the  work  myself ;  I 
am  getting  old. 

65903.  You  point  out  that  when  you  had  the  salary  of 
£175,  after  deducting  house  rent,  taxes,  medicine,  and 
expenses  of  horse  and  gig,  your  net  salary  was  only  £60  ? — 
That  is  so. 

65904.  Out  of  your  net  salary  you  have  to  provide  an 
assistant  ? — Yes. 

65905.  What  do  you  pay  your  assistant  ? — My  son  is  my 
assistant  now,  and  I  pay  him  at  the  rate  of  about  £150  a 
year. 

G5906.  You  have  made  a  private  family  arrangement 
with  him  ? — Yes. 

65907.  You  have  private  practice  besides? — Yes,  there 
is  a  so-called  practice. 

65908.  Are  the  emoluments  in  the  private  practice 
appreciable  ?— Perhaps  from  £17  to  £18  after  paying  my 
medicine  bill. 

65909.  That  involves  travelling  great  distances  ? — Yes. 

65910.  So  unless  you  had  made  a  family  arrangement,  it 
would  have  been  quite  impossible  for  you  to  comply  with 
the  conditions  ? — Yes. 

65911.  There  is  no  voluntary  effort  worth  noticing? — 
No,  except  with  regard  to  nurses.  That  is  the  only  thing  I 
am  aware  of  in  our  parish. 

65912.  There  is  no  hospital,  no  medical  club,  and  no 
organisation  ? — That  is  so. 

65913.  Is  it  possible  to  get  competent  men  to  serve  on 
the  Parish  Council  ? — There  is  a  difficulty.  Most  of  them 
are  crofters,  and  there  is  an  indifl'erence — the  ratepayers 
won't  meet  to  elect  the  parish  councillors. 
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65914.  I  suppose  the  idea  of  tlie  majority  of  the  crofters 
is  to  live  as  their  forefathers  did  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  idea. 

65915.  And  keep  the  rates  down  1— Yes. 

65916.  What  is  the  poor  rate  in  Barvas? — The  total 
parish  rate  in  Barvas  was  17s.  in  the  £  last  year. 

65917.  (Professor  Smart.)  Is  that  half  on  occupier  and 
lialf  on  owner? — Yes. 

65918.  (Ghairman.)  You  illustrate  how  the  liealth  of  the 
people  is  prejudicially  affected  by  the  inadequacy  of  the 
present  arrangements,  by  calling  attention  to  the  confine- 
ments. The  grt-at  majority  of  these  are  attended  only  by 
untrained  women  ? — Yes  ;  and  it  may  be  easily  understood 
that  not  only  is  there  a  risk  to  the  mother  and  to  the  child, 
but  very  often  injury  is  done  that  may  be  lifelong. 

65919.  Is  there  much  puerperal  fever? — Not  now. 

65920.  Is  that  not  rather  astonishing,  considering  the 
sanitary  conditions  ?— Yes,  it  is  very  surprising. 

65921.  Is  the  health  generally  good  ? — Yes. 

65922.  They  are  outdoor  in  the  open  air  all  day  ? — Yes. 
Apart  from  epidemics  the  general  health  is  good. 

65923.  And  they  are  a  powerful  race  ? — Yes,  they  have 
good  physique. 

65924.  Both  men  and  women? — Yes.  Of  course  there 
are  exceptions,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  they  have  good 
physique. 

65925.  Are  they  sufficiently  fed,  or  have  they  enough  of 
the  coarse  food  that  they  consume  ? — I  would  say  tliat  they 
are  under-fed,  particularly  in  the  case  of  children  and 
elderly  people. 

65926.  Is  milk  difficult  to  get  ?— Unfortunately  it  is  not 
so  plentiful  as  it  was,  and  the  tendency  for  it  is  to  decrease 
owing  to  young  women  going  away  and  neglecting  the 
dairy  work.  They  go  away  to  the  fishing,  and  neglect 
attending  to  the  cattle,  and  the  result  is  that  they  have  not 
so  much  milk.  Another  thing  is  that  the  majority  of  the 
breeding  population  are  cottars  and  squatters  who  have  no 
land,  and  in  that  way  they  cannot  have  milk  for  their 
cliildren.  Their  children  are  brought  up  princiiJally  on 
shop  foods. 

65927.  Tinned  food  ? — Not  exactly  tinned  food,  but  tea 
and  sugar  and  groceries. 

65928.  How  does  the  squatter  live  ? — Principally  by 
fishing  and  his  militia  payments.   They  are  militiamen. 

65929.  And  naval  reserve  men  ? — Yes.  These  are  the 
two  principal  sources  of  their  income. 

65930.  To  put  it  plainly,  under  present  conditions  it  is 
a  very  hopeless  task  ? — Yes. 

65931.  You  feel  that  after  many  years'  struggle  ? — Yes. 

65932.  What  is  your  idea  of  a  remedy  ?  Would  you 
like  to  put  the  painsh  directly  under  the  control  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  ? — So  far  as  administration  is 
concerned,  my  conviction  is  that  without  some  controlling 
influence  of  that  kind,  things  cannot  go  on  properly. 

65933.  Are  there  many  paupers  ? — No,  the  paupers  are 
fewer  than  the  average  all  over  Scotland. 

65934.  The  relief  that  is  given  is  entirely  outdoor  relief  ? 
— No.  Our  parish  participates  in  a  combination  poor- 
house. 

65935.  Where  ?— At  Stornoway. 

65936.  Are  many  sent  there  ? — Yes,  a  good  few.  It  is 
used  as  a  test,  and  a  number  of  our  paupers  have  gone 
there. 

65937.  Have  you  got  any  metalled  roads  in  Barvas  ? — 
Yes,  there  is  a  road  right  through  the  parish  from  end  to 
end. 

65938.  Your  difficulty  is  this — there  is  an  absence  of  a 
desire  for  improvement,  and  then  on  the  top  of  that  there 
comes  the  want  of  funds,  and  I  suppose,  lastly,  rather  a 
lack  of  persons  of  superior  intelligence  to  form  a  council 
who  would  educate  and  take  the  lead  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

65939.  What  is  your  remedy  ?  Supposing  you  had  a 
free  hand,  what  would  you  do  ? — I  would  take  up  one 
thing  at  a  time.  For  instance,  the  drainage  of  the  houses, 
and  then  the  water  sujjply. 

65940.  Is  that  good  ? — No,  it  is  very  defective  and 
frequently  contaminated  with  sewage.  Most  of  those 
things  could  be  done  if  the  local  authority  would  take 
the  initiative  and  show  a  little  vigour,  and  if  perhaps 
some  slight  compulsion  was  used. 

65941.  It  might  be  done  by  the  people  themselves  ? — 


Yes.    After  a  certain  season  of  the  year  they  are  at  home  Roderick  Ross, 
and  practically  idle,  and  there  is  energy  going  to  waste.  L.R.C. P.S.Ed. 
Tliey  are  quite  able,  if  they  were  just  compelled,  to  put 
the  surroundings  of  their  houses  in  something  like  decent    "  iwi. 
order.    A  great  deal  might  be  done  without  entailing  any  Sanitary  and 
hardship  on  them.  housing 

65942.  Is  there  much  drinking  ?— Not  locally.    There  is  conditions  of 
not  a  public-house  outside  Stornoway  in  the  whole  island.  ^^^^"^  poor. 
When  young  men  go  to  Stornoway  they  sometimes  indulge 
themselves,  but  we  have  nothing  like  regular  drinking 

among  us. 

65943.  That  is  the  way  you  would  deal  with  the  sanitary 
question? — Yes  ;  I  would  take  up  just  one  department  at 
a  time  and  make  a  start  with  it,  and  go  on  gradually.  It 
is  a  tremendous  problem  to  start  it  all  at  once  because  of 
these  wretched  houses.  There  are  close  on  1,000  of  these 
thatched  houses  occupied  by  men  and  cattle.  Independent 
of  that  question  of  the  cattle  being  in  the  houses,  there 
are  at  least  300  or  400  of  these  hoTises  that  should  be 
condemned,  as  it  would  be  impofsible  to  improve  them 
on  their  present  sites — such  as  back-to-back  houses.  I 
would  have  all  tliese  done  away  with. 

65944.  The  construction  of  a  house  according  to  the 
Lewis  idea  is  a  very  simple  matter.  They  can  build  the 
house  themselves  ? — Yes. 

65945.  Is  the  land  all  occupied  by  crofters  ?  'Are  there  Social  and 
any  deer  forests  or  moors  ? — AVehave  one  large  sheep  farm  Industrial 
in  Barvas,  and  there  are  a  few  small  farms.  conditions 

65946.  Who  does  the  sheep  farm  belong  to  ?— A  large  P'^vailmg. 
farmer,  Mr  Helm. 

65947.  Has  he  got  his  farm  there  ?— Yes,  he  lives  on 
the  farm. 

65948.  Who  is  the  owner  of  Barvas  ? — Major  Matheson 
is  proprietor  of  the  whole  of  Lewis. 

65949.  The  crofters  pay  rent  ?  —  Yes,  they  pay  small 
rents. 

65950.  Very  small  ?— Yes. 

65951.  Supposing  you  could  by  some  means  or  other 
stimulate  the  people  and  get  them  to  take  a  much  higlier 
idea  of  what  is  due  to  themselves,  and  they  were  to  work 
harder,  could  they  make  a  decent  livelihood  and  maintain 
themselves  decently  in  Barvas  ? — Yes,  with  some  re-dis- 
tribution of  the  land.  Some  dividing  of  the  land  would 
require  to  take  place,  because  there  are  so  many  of  these 
squatters,  and  some  of  them  would  have  to  be  shifted  so 
as  to  give  elbow-room  to  the  real  crofters. 

65952.  Do  the  squatters  pay  rent  ? — Not  a  penny  ;  nor 
do  they  pay  any  rates.  They  get  all  the  benefits  of  local 
government,  and  they  don't  pay  either  rates  or  rents. 

65953.  Are  there  many  of  them  ? — Yes,  I  am  sure  we 
have  between  300  and  400  in  the  parish  of  Barvas. 

65954.  Then  the  squatters  are  not  the  poorest  of  the 
population  ? — They  are  a  great  burden  to  the  crofters. 

65955.  Has  there  been  any  attempt  to  legally  remove 
the  squatters  ? — No.  They  are  not  like  a  different  people 
—they  are  just  sons  and  sons-in-law  squatting  on  their 
fathers'  crofts.  They  are  looked  upon  as  branches  of  the 
family.  That  is  the  difficulty.  If  they  were  strangers  it 
would  be  a  different  matter.  They  are  tied  down  to  the 
crofters  and  to  the  soil  by  these  close  relationships. 

65956.  It  is  pretty  clear  that  if  any  improvement  is  to 
be  effected,  it  must  be  largely  due  to  outside  means,  either 
pressure  or  money  ? — Yes,  the  greater  part  would  need  to 
be  that. 

65957.  You  are  rather  doubtful  as  to  whether  transferring 
Barvas  to  the  direct  administration  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  would  be  an  advantage  ? — I  think  it  would 
be  a  very  great  advantage.  I  am  sure  that  the  local 
administration  would  be  benefited  by  having  a  representa- 
tive from  the  Local  Government  Board  attending  the  meet- 
ings and  supervising  the  administration. 

C5958.  Being  part  of  the  county  of  Ross  and  yet  so 
far  from  headquarters  is  a  drawback.  You  would  be 
better  off  if  you  could  correspond  direct  with  the  Local 
Government  Board? — Yes.  Then  there  is  such  a  differ- 
ence in  the  rates.  Those  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  in 
Ross-shire  would  object  to  any  improvements  being  made, 
because  it  would  put  up  the  county  rates. 

65959.  The   county  rate   is  not  a  high  one? — It  is 
going  up. 

65960.  How  much  of  the  17s.  in  the  £  would  be  county 
rate? — I  am  not  sure.    I  think  it  is  Is.  Id.  in  the  £. 

65961.  Is  the  education  rate  pretty  high? — Yes.    It  is 
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very  high.  It  came  to  be  prohibitive  in  our  parish  in 
1888,  when  it  v.-ent  up  to  5s.  6d.  in  the  £.  Barvas  was 
practically  on  the  rocks  then,  and  the  Education  Depart- 
ment stepped  in  and  gave  subsidiary  grants  to  tide  us  over 
on  condition  that  the  management  of  the  schools  would  be 
transferred  to  two  local  managers  along  with  the  Govern- 
ment inspector. 

659G2.  Do  the  children  stop  in  Barvas,  or  do  they 
emigrate  at  all  and  seek  their  livelihood  elsewhere? — 
Emigration  is  beginning  now,  but  there  has  not  been  much 
before  now. 

65963.  That  includes  going  to  the  mainland  ? — No,  I 
mean  going  to  Canada.  A  good  many  of  the  young  women 
go  south  for  service. 

65964.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  I  see  your  pauperism  in 
Barvas  has  very  substantially  decreased  ? — Yes. 

65965.  During  ten  years  there  has  been  a  decrease  from 
115  to  76,  and  you  have  five  paupers  in  the  poorhouse? — 
Yes. 

65966.  Is  that  decrease  still  continuing  ? — Yes.  Seventy- 
four  is  the  latest  I  have  beard. 

65967.  Is  that  due  to  more  thorough  administration  ? — 
I  think  so. 

65968.  Apd  also  to  the  application  of  the  test? — Yes, 
that  is  very  much  so. 

65969.  I  suppose  it  dates,  to  a  certain  extent,  from  the 
erection  of  the  poorhouse  at  Stornoway  ? — Yes.  It  is 
marked  since  that  time. 

65970.  The  fact  of  having  that  poorhouse  there,  and  of 
having  it  in  your  power  to  put  the  test  into  operation,  has 
been  found  to  have  a  very  beneficial  effect  in  the  way  of 
reducing  pauperism  ? — Yes. 

65971.  Do  you  find  an  objection  to  go  to  the  poorhouse 
at  Stornoway  ? — As  a  rule  they  don't  like  it,  but  we  have  a 
good  many  who  are  willing  to  go. 

65972.  What  class  are  they  ? — Old  people  who  have  no 
comfortable  home. 

65973.  Do  any  of  them  go  there  for  medical  treatment  ? 
— No,  not  purely  for  that,  because  we  have  a  hospital  in 
Stornoway,  and  we  get  them  into  that  hosjiital. 

65974.  Is  lunacy  increasing  in  the  parish  ? — Yes,  it  has 
increased  to  an  alarming  extent  in  our  parish. 

65975.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that? — I  don't  know 
that  the  actual  increase  is  so  great  as  the  fact  that  since 
these  unfortunate  imbeciles  and  weak-minded  people  are 
relieved,  and  since  the  Government  pay  so  much  towards 
their  maintenance,  the  parochial  authorities  find  it  easier 
to  take  them  on  as  lunatics. 

659'76.  In  respect  of  the  grant  that  they  get  ?— Yes.  Of 
course  they  would  not  participate  in  this  grant  without 
their  being  returned  as  liuiatics. 

65977.  AVhat  becomes  of  them  ? — Many  of  tliem  are 
boarded  owi  with  friends. 

65978.  In  the  Lewis  ? — Yes,  in  the  parish.  We  have 
thirty-four  lunatics  chargeable  to  Barvas  ;  seventeen  are  in 
the  asylum  at  Inverness,  and  seventeen  are  at  home. 

65979.  Dou  you  find  many  cases  go  to  Inverness  for  a 
short  period  and  then  return  to  you  ? — A  good  few  come 
back  in  a  few  months. 

65980.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  is  an  unfortunate 
thing  ? — Yes,  it  is  most  unfortunate,  and  it  is  a  great  pity 
that  some  of  the  wards  in  the  Lewis  poorhouse  are  not 
licensed  for  treating  such  cases  as  these. 

65981.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
licensed  1 — No,  because  there  is  a  medical  officer  convenient 
to  the  place  and  visiting  the  place  as  it  is, — and  for  that 
matter  he  might  reside  on  the  premises  with  very  little 
additional  expense,  if  necessary. 

65982.  You  are  aware  that  steps  are  being  taken  in 
Lochmaddy  Poorhouse  to  have  lunatics  housed  there?— I 
was  not  aware  of  that.  I  should  think  that  the  circum- 
stances there  are  very  much  on  the  same  footing  as  they  are 
with  us.  The  transferring  of  lunatics  from  Barvas  to 
Inverness  is  a  very  expensive  thing. 

65983.  Is  there  much  phthisis,  in  Barvas  ? — Yes,  and  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  on  the  increase. 

65984.  Is  that  due  to  local  conditions  or  is  infection 
imported? — Both.  Very  often  the  infection  is  imported, 
and  then  the  local  conditions  afford  a  very  suitable  soil  for 
it  developing — I  mean  tiie  houses  and  the  ignorance  of  the 
people  as  regards  the  treatment  of  the  sputum. 


65985.  You  mean  the  surroundings  and  the  insanitary  Increase  of  i 
condition  of  the  houses  ? — Yes.    As  a  rule  the  floors  are  phthisis  anji 
composed  of  clay,  and  when  sputum  is  thrown  on  such  a  reasons 
floor,  and  dries  up,  then  it  rises  in  the  shape  of  dust,  and  therefor. 

is  inhaled  by  the  other  occupants.    I  have  known  several 
cases  where  it  has  spread  in  the  family  in  that  way. 

65986.  Generally,  may  one  say  that  the  insanitary  con- 
ditions are  probably  the  worst  feature  in  the  parish,  and 
they  must  have  a  very  serious  effect  upon  the  pauperism  of 
the  parish.  I  mean,  if  you  had  better  sanitary  conditions 
and  less  phthisis  and  less  typhoid,  pauperism  would 
decrease  ? — Naturally,  that  would  be  the  result. 

65987.  The  great  want  there  is  more  money  for  public 
health  purposes  ?— Yes,  that  is  so.  Of  course,  in  our  cir- 
cumstances, the  utmost  rate — that  is  Is.  in  the  £ — under 
the  Public  Health  Act  only  brings  in  some  £120,  and  that 
is  mostly  absorbed  by  officials'  salaries. 

65988.  {Mr  Phelps.)  Do  I  gather  that  you  send  cases 
requiring  hospital  treatment  to  a  hospital  in  Stornoway  ? 
— Yes. 

65989.  How  is  that  hospital  supported  ? — Voluntarily,  by  Voluntary 
public  subscriptions.  hospital  and 

65990.  Is  it  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  place  ?— Hardly  ^^j^lig^'jo^f 
so.    It  only  contains  twelve  beds — six  being  for  males  and  thereto 
six  for  females.    It  has  been  very  largely  taken  advantage 

of  since  it  was  erected. 

65991.  Who  is  the  medical  officer  there? — The  Storno- 
way doctors  attend  to  it.    There  is  no  medical  officer. 

65992.  How  is  admission  to  it  secured  ? — By  application. 
There  is  a  local  committee  with  a  secretaiy,  and  application 
has  to  be  made  to  them,  or  to  one  of  the  Stornoway  doctors. 
Drs  Murray  and  Mackenzie  take  the  principal  part  in  the 
management  of  it. 

65993.  You  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  admission  ? — 
No,  I  have  never  any  difficulty. 

65994.  Have  you  any  cases  of  people  who  remain  in  a 
helpless  condition  in  their  own  houses  when  they  ought  to 
be  removed  to  an  institution  ? — Yes,  particularly  to  the 
poorhouse. 

65995.  Would  you  be  glad  to  see  some  power  given  to  Compulsory 
remove  compulsorily  such  people  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  powers  of 
quite  necessary.    I  have  seen  some  of  these  old  people  removal, 
dying  in  their  miserable  houses  through  neglect  and  for 

want  of  assistance. 

65996.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  much  feeling  against 
that  ? — Tiiere  is  certainly  a  feeling  against  it,  but  I  think 
it  is  more  sentiment  than  anything  else. 

65997.  Suppose  you  were  trying  to  remove  an  old  person 
forcibly,  do  you  think  there  would  be  a  great  upset  in  the 
village  ?— Not  serious. 

65998.  Did  you  hear  what  the  last  witness  said  about 
nurses  in  his  parish  ? — Yes. 

65999.  How  many  nurses  would  you  require  iii  your  Nursing  of 
own  parish  ? — It  occurred  to  me  that  what  Dr  Fletcher  poor, 
said  would  serve  us  as  well. 

66000.  Do  you  have  any  nurses  as  it  is? — We  have 
one  in  each  ward.  Half  of  the  salary  is  paid  by  the 
local  authority  and  the  other  half  is  paid  by  an  association 
of  ladies  in  Edinburgh. 

66001.  You  have  two  nurses  now  ? — Yes. 

66002.  How  much  are  they  paid  in  the  year? — I  think 
the  present  ones  receive  £48,  and  it  goes  up  to  £56  after 
certain  services. 

66003.  You  heard  what  Dr  Fletcher  said,  that  he  thought 
£40  would  be  adequate  ?— Yes,  but  I  think  that  is  too 
little. 

66004.  Do  you  find  a  difficulty  in  getting  nurses  to  go 
to  you  ? — We  did  at  one  time,  but  not  so  much  now  since 
this  Edinburgh  association  took  the  matter  in  hand,  because 
they  get  young  women  trained  for  this  work  specially. 
They  pay  so  much  of  their  expenses,  on  condition  that  they 
serve  so  many  years  with  them  as  district  nurses  before 
they  marry  or  leave  their  service. 

66005.  These  are  people  who  would  be  natives  of  the 
Hebrides  ? — As  a  rule,  they  are  from  the  North. 

66006.  And  they  are  bound  to  go  where  they  are  sent 
practically  1 — Yes. 

66007.  For  a  certain  number  of  years  ? — Yes. 

66008.  How  long  has  this  system  been  working  ? — Only 
three  or  four  years  with  us. 
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jucative  66009.  Do  you  see  any  improvement  due  to  it  ? — Yes, 
feet  on  poor  there  is  a  very  decided  improvement. 

iting  66010.  Do  you  think  that  the  general  principles  of 

^'  what  to  do  in  sickness  are  heing  spread  by  the  nurses  ? — 

I  am  sure  it  has  had  a  beneficial  effect — particularly  in  the 
midwifery  department,  and  also  in  the  cleaning  and  feeding 
of  the  children.  It  is  very  noticeable  in  these  two  respects. 
Then  these  nurses  see  that  they  carry  out  medical  treat- 
ment more  faithfully  than  they  were  accustomed  to  or 
tliau  they  knew  of  before.  Very  often  people  discontinue 
tlie  medical  treatment  after  the  first  day  or  two.  Now, 
tliese  nurses  get  them  to  persevere  with  the  treatment. 
I  notice  a  good  effect  that  way  in  many  cases. 

66011.  Do  you  think  that  the  infantile  mortality  has 
been  diminished  by  it  1 — Yes. 

66012.  Are  these  nurses  qualified  in  midwifery? — Yes, 
tliey  are  all  trained.  I  think  they  have  six  months' 
training  in  the  maternity  hospital  before  they  come  to  us. 

66013.  You  would  like  to  have  four  nurses  instead  of 
two  ?— At  least.  That  would  be  the  minimum  that  would 
be  suitable. 

66014.  And  you  think  £50  a  year  is  not  too  much  1 — ■ 
That  is  the  least  I  would  think  oi. 

66015.  Would  you  be  able  to  find  lodging  and  so  forth 
for  them  ? — We  had  some  difficulty  m  regard  to  that,  but 
I  think  it  might  be  overcome.  As  a  rule,  we  can  fiiid  in 
every  district  a  house  where  they  could  get  a  couple  of 
rooms.  There  was  an  objection  at  first,  because  people 
thought  it  might  be  the  means  of  bringing  infection  about 
their  houses  and  so  on  ;  but  when  they  see  that  infection 
is  not  carried  by  people  who  know  how  to  disinfect  them- 
selves and  keep  themselves  clean  and  tidy,  then  they  have 
more  confidence. 

66016.  Do  these  nurses  have  any  stock  of  medicine, 
apparatus,  and  so  forth  1 — Yes,  I  always  insist  upon  them 
having  a  small  supply  of  simple  things  that  they  can 
administer  themselves. 

66017.  Who  pays  for  that  ? — Anyone  that  is  able  to  pay 
pays  a  small  sum  for  what  he  gets,  but  those  that  are  not 
able  to  pay  get  it  gratis.  Then  the  nurse  charges  a  small 
maternity  fee  of  5s.  in  ordinary  poor  crofter  cases,  and  of  10s. 
in  the  cases  of  small  merchants,  etc.  Those  fees  are  put 
into  one  fund,  and  the  medicine  and  other  expenses  are 
paid  out  of  that. 

66018.  So  the  nurse  has  no  personal  interest  in  it  ? — No. 

66019.  Does  she  have  any  private  practice  1 — No,  she  is 
prohibited  from  taking  any  fee. 

66020.  She  is  a  whole-timer  ?— Yes. 

nt  of  66021.  I  think  you  said  that  the  young  men  emigrated 

vatiou,     a  good  deal  from  your  part  of  the  world  ? — They  have  just 
started. 

66022.  Do  they  emigrate  with  a  view  of  coming  back 
again  ? — That  depends.  If  they  get  on  well  they  will  buy 
land  where  they  go,  and  settle  there. 

66023.  Do  they  talk  of  buying  land  at  home  when  they 
have  made  money,  and  coming  home  to  settle  ? — It  is  with 
that  intention  they  go  away, — they  are  fond  of  having  a 
bit  of  land. 

Idncational        66024.  Have  you  much  opportunity  in  your  part  of  the 
pportunities  world  for  young  men  rising  in  the  world — have  you  much 
f  rural  poor    in  the  way  of  educational  opportunities  ? — There  is  hardly 
Ind  economic  any  locally, 
'alue  of 

Qsion  66025.  Have  you  any  cases  in  your  mind  of  young  men 

3of.  who  have  gone  away  to  England  or  to  other  parts  of 

Scotland  and  done  well?— Yes;  those  that  get  educated 
and  go  away,  as  a  rule,  do  well.  Some  of  them  have  done 
remarkably  well. 

66026.  What  educational  advantages  would  they  have  ? — 
They  have  the  public  schools  since  1872,  and  then  we  have 
a  secondary  school  in  Stornoway,  and  a  system  of  bursaries 
to  help  young  men  of  ability  to  get  into  a  secondary  school. 
The  road  to  improve  themselves  is  pretty  well  ojjen  to 
them  now. 

66027.  Is  the  supply  of  those  bursaries  sufficient? — No, 
that  might  be  improved. 

66028.  If  there  were  more  it  would  raise  the  standard  of 
living  in  the  place  ? — I  am  sure  it  would  have  a  beneficial 
effect. 

66029.  If  boys  go  from  the  parish  school  to  the  secondary 
school,  are  there  any  endowments  which  enable  them  to  go 
on  to  the  University  ? — There  are  a  few  bursaries  that  they 


compete  for  in  Stornoway,  and  there  are  some  county  EodericTc  Iloss, 
bursaries.  L.R.C.P.S.Ed, 

66030.  Would  it  be  an  advantage  if  there  were  more? —  20  June  1907. 
Yes.  — — 

66031.  Have  you  many  people  who  could  really  profit  opportunities 
by  these  opportunities  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  known  cases  of  boys     xvivaX  poor 
who,  after  qualifying  to  get  into  the  secondary  school,  have  and  economic 
had  to  return  home  because  they  could  not  support  them-  value  of 
selves,  and  all  the  bursaries  were  taken  up.  extension 

66032.  That  is  to  say  they  could  not  support  themselves  theieot. 
in  Stornoway  ? — Yes. 

66033.  And  I  suppose  the  distance  was  too  great  for 
them  to  go  daily  ? — Yes. 

66034.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a  fruitful  form  of 
expenditure! — I  think  it  would.  I  have  always  looked  to 
education  as  the  most  likely  thing  to  improve  the  con- 
gestion and  overcrowding  that  we  have.  I  have  always 
had  that  view,  that  the  people  when  they  got  educated 
M'ould  move  away,  and  would  not  put  up  with  those 
conditions. 

66035.  Are  the  schools  well  manned  ? — Fairly  well. 

66036.  Do  you  find  that  people  keep  up  their  education 
after  they  have  left  school  ? — No,  not  as  a  general  rule. 

66037.  Do  they  forget  how  to  read  and  write  ? — Most 
of  them  ;  even  those  that  pass  as  high  as  the  fifth  and  sixth 
standards  know  very  little  in  a  few  years. 

66038.  Have  you  any  parish  libraries  ? — Yes,  we  have 
school  libraries  now.  Mr  Coats  of  Paisley  has  supplied 
most  of  our  schools  with  nice  libraries. 

66039.  Most  of  the  parish  schools  have  them  ?— I  think 
almost  all  our  schools  have  them. 

66040.  Are  they  much  used  ? — Yes,  a  good  deal. 

66041.  And  you  think  they  have  a  good  effect  ? — Yes. 

66042.  Do  you  have  any  technical  teaching  in  your  part 
of  the  world — I  mean  lectures  on  agriculture,  and  so  on  ? — 
Not  in  the  country  schools,  but  there  are  steps  being 
taken  to  have  a  technical  school  in  connection  with  the 
Stornoway  secondary  school.  They  have  received  grants 
of  late,  and  they  are  just  starling  to  build. 

66043.  Has  the  county  council  sent  in  lecturers  into  your 
district  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  they  have. 

66044.  Do  you  think  there  is  anything  to  be  done  in  that 
way  ? — Yes,  something  might  be  done  in  that  way,  but  very 
little  could  be  done  by  a  lecturer  going  only  once  or  twice 
a  year,  or  even  once  a  quarter.  I  think  it  is  more  likely  to 
tell  when  they  have  the  technical  school  itself  started  and 
a  regular  course  of  teaching  carried  on  in  it. 

66045.  That  would  be  for  young  people  mainly  ? — Yes. 

66046.  You  would  have  a  system  of  bursaries  that  would 
enable  people  to  go  and  study  there  ? — Yes. 

66047.  {Mrs  Webh.)  Would  you  suggest  that  there  should  Grants-in-aid 
be  a  grant-in-aid  for  medical  assistance  from  the  National  for  medical 
Exchequer  ? — I  think  it  is  highly  called  for,  because  it  is  a  assistance, 
very  heavy  burden  that  we  have.    It  is  about  14  per  cent. 

of  the  whole  rates  of  the  parish  of  Barvas. 

66048.  What  form  would  you  suggest  it  should  take — 
payment  of  the  salary  of  the  medical  officer  ? — ^It  might  be 
very  much  in  the  form  of  the  grant  that  is  given  at  present 
for  medical  relief. 

66049.  That  is  to  the  Poor  Law  authority  ? — Yes,  to  the 
parochial  authority. 

66050.  You  would  prefer  the  medical  assistance  to  be  put 
under  another  authority  ;  you  do  not  want  it  to  be  under 
the  Parish  Council? — I  think  it  would  suit  better  by  being 
under  a  wider  administration. 

66051.  You   would   put  it  under  the  public  health 
authority  ? — I  think  so. 

66052.  Then  you  would  give  the  grant-in-aid  to  the 
public  health  authority  ? — Yes.  There  is  a  grant-in-aid  in 
regard  to  the  medical  officers  at  present,  but  it  is  diminish- 
ing. There  is  so  much  according  to  the  expenditure.  The 
expenditure  is  increasing,  and,  of  course,  the  grant  is 
decreasing  in  proportion ;  that  is  to  say,  the  share  which 
the  parish  gets  is  decreasing. 

66053.  Have  you  any  suggestion  as  to  the  basis  on  which 
that  grant  should  be  given  ?  Should  it  be  given  on  account 
of  efficiency,  or  should  it  be  given  on  any  mechanical  basis  ? 
— Without  efficiency  being  shown,  it  should  not  be  given 
at  all. 

66054.  Would  you  give  it  on  the  basis  of  the  police  grant, 
that  you  give  half  the  expenditure  if  the  central  authority 
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is  satisfied  that  the  service  is  sufficient? — That  would  be 
the  idea. 

66055.  The  central  authority  would  give  the  grant-in-aid 
if  their  inspector  decided  that  the  medical  assistance  was 
sufficient  ? — Yes. 

66056.  That  would  meet  your  views  ? — Yes. 

66057.  Would  you  give  free  medical  treatment  to  all  the 
population  ? — I  do  not  think  that  would  be  advisable.  I 
would  not  think  of  giving  anything  free  to  any  person  that 
could  afford  to  pay.  I  have  seen  plenty  of  that,  and  I  have 
seen  plenty  of  the  evil  results  that  follow. 

66058.  Would  you  make  an  income  limit  ? — Just  accord- 
ing to  their  ability  to  pay. 

66059.  Yow  would  give  them  the  treatment  and  then 
charge  them  for  it  ? — Yes,  if  they  were  able  to  pay. 

66060.  What  about  institutional  treatment  ?  Could  you 
have  hospitals  in  your  locality?  —  We  ought  to  have  a 
hospital.  We  have  close  on  7000  of  a  population,  and  we 
are  far  away  from  any  hospital  or  institution.  Our  local 
authority  went  the  length  of  fixing  on  a  site  in  each  ward, 
and  I  think  the  Local  Government  Board  approved  of  the 
plans,  but  it  had  to  stop  there  for  want  of  funds. 

66061.  Then  you  have  no  local  authority  hospital? — No. 

66062.  Not  even  for  infectious  diseases? — No.  I  have 
often  to  bring  cases  to  my  own  house  and  treat  them  there. 

66063.  Infectious  cases  ? — No,  I  mean  surgical  cases. 

66064.  What  do  you  do  with  infectious  cases  ? — Just 
treat  them  in  their  own  homes  the  best  way  we  can. 

66065.  You  treat  phthisis  also  in  the  homes  ? — There  is 
no  other  way. 

66066.  You  think  there  are  actually  preventable  deaths 
and  preventable  illnesses  through  lack  of  medical  assistance  ? 
— Undoubtedly. 

66067.  {Professor  Smart.)  Lewis  is  Roman  Catholic  ? — No, 
it  is  Protestant.    South  Uist  is  Roman  Catholic. 

66068.  (Chairman.)  Is  there  not  a  line  that  you  can 
draw  right  across,  on  the  one  side  of  which  the  majority  of 
the  population  are  Protestant  and  on  the  other  side  the 
majority  are  Roman  Catholic  ?  —  Yes,  that  is  in  Uist. 
North  Uist  is  Protestant,  and  the  line  of  demarcation 
passes  through  Benbecula. 

66069.  {Professor  Smart.)  Lewis  is  over-populated  ? — Yes, 
according  to  its  resources. 

66070.  Do  you  know  when  this  over-population  arose  ? 
Has  it  been  a  gradual  thing,  or  is  there  any  date  when  it 
became  very  acute? — It  has  been  gradual. 

66071.  Was  it  not  owing  to  the  rise  in  the  kelp  industry  ? 
— No,  it  is  the  natural  growth  of  the  population. 

66072.  And  it  is  going  on  ?— Yes. 

66073.  There  are  no  public-houses? — There  are  none 
outside  Stornoway. 

66074.  Is  there  not  much  drinking  ? — Not  locally,  except 
when  people  go  into  Stornoway.  We  have  no  tippling  at 
home. 

66075.  Where  do  they  get  liquor  ? — Any  that  is  required 
is  got  from  Stornoway. 

66076.  You  have  no  licensed  grocers  ? — No,  and  there  are 
not  any  even  in  Stornoway  now. 

66077.  You  seem  to  think  that  if  the  land  were  better 
distributed  the  problem  would  solve  itself,  if  the  crofters 
had  large  enough  crofts  ? — There  is  more  or  less  land  there 
available  that  might  be  used  for  transferring  some  of  these 
people  on  to,  but  then  that  would  cost  very  great  expense 
to  the  individual  townships,  and  it  would  mean  the  build- 
ing of  additional  schools,  etc.  It  would  be  very  expensive, 
and  what  you  would  gain  in  one  direction  would  be  counter- 
balanced by  the  expense  in  the  other  direction. 

66078.  Do  you  mean  that  the  land  could  support  the 
population  ? — I  am  sure  it  could  not.  The  soil  is  very  poor 
and  not  fit  for  cultivation.  The  main  industry  whereby 
they  can  support  themselves  is  the  fishing,  and  that  is  now 
deteriorating. 

66079.  You  agreed  with  what  the  last  Commission  said, 
that  if  the  whole  land  were  made  available  it  would  not  be 
an  effective  remedy  ? — I  agree.  The  relief  that  would  be 
given  in  one  direction  would  be  counterbalanced  in  the 
other  direction  by  the  expense. 

66080.  You  speak  of  the  scarcity  of  milk.  Is  not  the 
stock  that  is  raised  in  Lewis  altogether  young  beasts  ? — No, 
they  have  a  good  many  heads  of  cattle.  The  breed  is 
inferior  and  the  feeding  is  poor,  and  so  these  cattle  do  not 


yield  much  milk.  Besides,  they  keep  too  many  of  them  ;  Social  and 
they  have  an  overstock  of  cows,  and  they  ore  in  a  poor  industrial 
condition. 

66081.  There  is  no  great  market  for  milk  ? — Nothing 
outside  Stornoway. 

66082.  Is  it  true,  as  a  generalisation,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Lewis  live  on  potatoes  and  tea  ? — -No,  but  the  living 
is  very  poor,  as  a  rule. 

66083.  They  get  their  potatoes  from  their  own  crofts,  and 
the  tea  they  buy,  of  course  ? — They  get  potatoes  from  their 
crofts,  which  will  keep  them  from  six  to  nine  months  in 
the  year.  They  are  not  very  thrifty  in  the  use  of  their 
potatoes.    When  they  are  out  of  potatoes  they  go  on  meal. 

66084.  {Mr  Booth.)  Do  many  of  the  young  men  who  are 
born  there  go  in  for  being  soldiers  and  sailors,  away  from 
home  for  a  while  ? — Yes. 

66085.  And  then  they  come  back  again  and  settle 
at  home  and  become  squatters? — Yes,  a  good  many  of 
them  do. 

66086.  I  suppose  they  bring  a  small  pension  back  with 
them  ? — Yes,  a  few  of  them  do. 

66087.  There  are  none  that  come  home  rich? — No, 
very  few ;  these  are  very  exceptional.  Those  that  go 
abroad  and  make  money,  unfortunately  do  not  come  back 
to  the  Lewis. 

66088.  Where  do  the  squatters  put  down  their  houses —  Housing  of 
is  it  on  ground  that  has  belonged  to  their  own  people  ? —  poor. 

As  a  rule,  they  put  their  house  down  on  their  father's  croft 
or  at  the  end  of  the  croft. 

66089.  Is  there  any  restriction  on  their  doing  that? — 
Yes  ;  and  it  has  been  more  enforced  for  the  last  few  years, 
but  formerly  there  was  not  much  restriction. 

66090.  What  is  the  authority  that  would  stop  that? — 
The  proprietor  is  the  only  man  that  can  stop  it.  The  local 
authority  might  stop  it  now  unless  they  approved  of  the 
plan  of  the  house. 

66091.  If  a  new  house  is  built,  it  is  built  on  an  approved 
plan  ? — It  ought  to  be  according  to  the  rules  of  the  local 
authority  ;  it  ought  to  be  built  according  to  a  certain  plan 
that  they  have  adopted. 

66092.  And  then  it  would  be  what  you  call  a  white 
house  ? — Yes.  The  distinction  between  white  and  black  is 
that  the  stone  and  lime  houses  are  white,  and  we  call  the 
otlier  ones  black  to  distinguish  them  from  the  stone  and 
lime. 

66093.  The  new  houses  would  be  built  in  better  style  ? — 
Yes,  stone  and  lime,  and  roofed  with  slate,  and  built  on  a 
certain  plan  as  regards  the  internal  arrangements  ;  and  then 
there  would  be  drainage.  The  site  would  have  to  be 
approved  of  by  the  sanitary  inspector. 

66094.  The  drainage  would  take  away  the  wet  stuff  from 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  house  and  deliver  it 
on  to  a  field  ? — Yes. 

66095.  That  would  make  a  considerable  difference  as 
regards  the  danger  of  infection  among  the  inmates  ?-— Yes. 

66096.  In  addition  to  the  land  that  goes  with  the  croft.  Industries 
I  suppose  there  are  grazing  rights  of  some  kind  ? — Yes,  and  income 
there  are  miles  of  grazing  attached  to  every  township.         rural  poor. 

66097.  Is  any  part  of  the  ground  that  is  grazed  upon  as 
good  as  that  which  is  now  under  cultivation? — No,  as  a 
rule  not. 

66098.  It  is  not  worth  cultivating  ? — Not  without  great 
labour  and  expense,  because  it  is  covered  with  thick  moss. 
That  moss  would  require  to  be  removed  and  burned  down 
or  carried  away  before  coming  to  soil  that  would  be  suitable 
for  cultivation. 

66099.  Is  the  moss  that  is  taken  off  peat  ? — Yes. 

66100.  Does  it  pay  for  the  taking  off? — What  is  near  the 
towns  is  cut  down  for  peats  for  fuel.  In  the  course  of 
years  that  leaves  a  big  patch  immediately  behind  each 
township,  where  the  moss  is  removed  and  the  ground  is 
ready  to  be  trenched  and  drained  and  cultivated. 

66101.  The  removal  of  the  peat  in  such  cases  pays  for 
itself  ? — To  a  certain  extent. 

66102.  After  that  the  ground  has  still  to  be  treated  ? — 
Yes,  it  has  to  be  trenched. 

66103.  So  it  is  not  easy  to  add  to  the  cultivable  area? — 
No.  It  is  very  expensive,  and  no  person  would  undertake 
the  expense  as  a  paying  concern. 

66104.  If  you  got  permission  to  live  on  such  ground, 
would  you  have  a  very  bare  living? — Yes,  it  would  not 
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amount  to  a  living — it  would  not  repay  the  labour.  The 
average  rental  of  our  crofts  is  a  little  over  37s.  for  each  croft 
in  the  year.  Now,  including  all  the  income  from  iishing, 
militia,  naval  reserve,  and  selling  of  stock,  I  think  Jlr 
Miller  and  Mr  Maxwell  estimated  that,  after  paying  rent 
and  expenses,  the  return  from  one  of  these  crofts  would  be 
about  £2,  10s.,  or  £3  in  the  year. 

66105.  That  would  be  the  annual  real  income? — That 
would  be  the  surplus  after  paying  expenses. 

66106.  There  is  no  kelp  industry  now  1 — Not  now. 

66107.  How  long  ago  is  it  since  it  stopped  ? — In  the 
Lewis  there  has  been  very  little  kelp  manufacture  for 
fifty  years. 

66108.  (Chairman.)  It  is  beginning  to  revive  ?  —  Yes, 
slightly. 

66109.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  It  is  reviving  in  Tiree 
and  South  Uist  ?— I  don't  think  it  went  down  there  at  all 
as  it  did  with  us.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Lewis  they  have 
started  it  slightly,  but  that  affects  only  a  few  people. 


66110.  (Mr  Booth.)  What  has  started  it  again  t  Is  it  the  Roderick  Ross, 
in(;rease  in  the  value  of  the  product?— No.  I  don't  know  L.R.C.P.S.Ed, 
what  the  special  reason  is  for  its  being  started  again,  but  I  20  June  1907 

know  that  the  princij)al  obstacle  to  it  is  the  distance  from  

Stornoway  and  the  expense  of  carrying  the  kelp  there  to  Industries 
send  it  on  to  the  manufacturer  at  Glasgow.  and  income 

66111.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  industry  ?  The  stuff  '^'^i'''^  P°^'*- 
has  to  be  burned  1 — Zes. 

66112.  So  the  product  is  not  bulky  at  all? — The  rough 
product  that  they  bring  to  Stornoway  is  very  bulky  and 
heavy. 

66113.  And  that  has  to  go  to  Glasgow  ? — Yes. 

66114.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  It  comes  to  Glasgow  in 
the  shape  of  ashes  after  being  burned  ? — Not  ashes  exactly, 
but  a  congealed  extract. 

66115.  But  in  Tiree  and  South  Uist  the  kelp  ia  burned 
down  on  the  spot  ? — The  same  in  Lewis  ;  and  it  is  the 
extract  from  that— the  juice,  as  it  were — that  is  carried 
away  to  Glasgow  for  manufacture  ;  but  that  is  very  heavy, 
and  the  cartage  from  Barvas  to  Stornoway  is  almost 
prohibitive. 


Mr  A.  C.  Miller  M.D.,  called  and  examined. 
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66116.  {Ghairman.)  You  are  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  the  bnrgh  of  Fort  William  and  for  the  Lochaber  district 
of  the  parish  of  Kilmonivaig  ? — Yes.  I  am  also  Parochial 
Medical  Officer  for  the  parishes  of  Kilmallie  (Inverness) 
and  Ardgour  (Argyle),  and  for  the  Lochaber  district  of  the 
parish  of  Kilmonivaig  (Inverness),  etc.,  etc. 

66117.  You  have  sent  ns  a  very  full  statement  of  your 
views,  and  we  shall  take  it  as  your  evidence-in-chief  ? — ■ 
Thank  you. 

{TJve  witness  handed  in  the  following  statement.) 

1.  My  experience  in  matters  related  to  the  Poor  Law 
administration  in  Scotland,  and  particularly  in  the 
Highlands,  dates  from  1884. 

I  graduated  as  M.B.,  CM.,  at  Edinburgh  University  in 
1883,  and  as  M.D.  with  Honours  in  1888. 

Being  appointed  assistant  to  the  late  Dr  Barclay,  Banff, 
who  was  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  town  and 
district,  and  Parochial  Medical  Officer  for  the  Burghal  and 
Rural  Parishes,  as  well  as  attendant  to  tlie  County 
Hospiital,  I  early  obtained  insight  into  Sanitary  Poor  Law 
and  institutional  methods. 

In  1886  I  was  appointed  Medical  Officer  to  the  Belford 
Hospital  at  Fort-William  (18  beds),  and  Parochial  Medical 
Offii'orand  Vaccinator  to  the  Lochaber  District  (pop.  1,435) 
of  K'lmonivaig ;  in  1891  I  was  appointed  Parochial 
Medical  Officer  to  Kilmallie  (since  disjoined  into  Kilmallie 
and  Ardgour),  Vaccinator  and  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  Burgh  and  District  of  Kilmallie  (pop.  4,344) ;  in  1892 
I  became  Certifying  Factory  Surgeon  for  the  District ;  in 
1898  I  was  appointed  District  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  the  Lochaber  portion  of  Kilmonivaig  Parish,  and 
Medical  Referee  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 
for  the  Sheriffdom  of  Inverness,  Elgin,  and  Nairn.  I  also 
hold  appointments  under  the  Post  Office  and  Education 
Departments,  and  I  act  as  Medical  Inspector  for  the  local 
Police  authorities. 
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2.  The  Sanitary  Authority  for  the  burgh  is  the  Town 
Council ;  for  the  landward  district  the  County  Council.  So 
far  as  medical  assistance  to  the  poor  is  concerned,  these 
bodies  take  cognisance  of  the  risks  and  effects  of  infectious 
disease  alone.  They  adopt  measures  of  disinfection,  and 
they  endeavour  as  far  as  practicable  to  enforce  isolation  ; 
but  medical  attendance  at  the  charges  of  the  local 
authorities  is  only  afforded  when  patients  are  treated  at 
the  Isolation  Hospitals  maintained  by  these  authorities. 
For  this  locality,  accommodation  for  ordinary  epidemic 
visitations  is  provided  in  the  Joint  Infectious  Diseases 
Hospital  at  Fort-William  (8  beds) ;  and  for  smallpox  there 
is  a  special  hospital  (6  beds)  erected  on  an  isolated  but 
easily  accessible  spot  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town.  In 
the  presence  of  Epidemic  Smallpox  in  the  large  centres  of 
population,  the  rural  sanitary  authorities  have  been  in  use 
to  offer  free  vaccination  and  re-vaccination  to  the  resident 
inhabitants.  During  a  virulent  outbreak  of  diphtheria  in 
the  Lochaber  district  of  Kilmonivaig  (in  1889),  the  local 
authority — then  the  Parochial  Board — did  its  utmost  by 
the  provision  of  nurses,  and  by  the  issue  of  public  placards, 
phthisis  as  to  control  the  disease  and  allay  general  panic.  Of  late 
ectious.      years,  since  the  infectious  nature  of  phthisis  has  come  to 


cognition 


medical  relief. 


be  recognised,  the  local  authorities  have  agreed  to  the 
distribution  of  information  leaflets  on  the  subject  to 
householders  within  their  areas. 

3.  The  Poor  Law  administration  formerly  vested  in  Constitution 
Parochial  Boards  was,  by  the  Local  Government  Act  of  of  Poor  Law 
1889,  transferred  to  Parish  Councils.  authority. 

4.  The  three  parishes  embraced  in  my  jurisdiction  sub-  Combination 
scribe  to  and  have  the  right  of  nomination  to  a  certain  poorhouse 
number  of  beds  in  the  Lorn  Combination  Poorhouse  at  and  classes 
Oban.    The  benefits  of  that  institution  are  mainly  re-  therein, 
served  for  («)  casual  paupers,  that  is,  persons  of  the  vagrant 

class  who  are  destitute,  and  who  on  account  of  some 
physical  disability  require  temporary  medical  relief  ;  (6) 
persons  who  by  reason  of  some  chronic  ailment,  either  of 
medical  or  surgical  nature,  need  special  or  trained  nursing, 
such  as  it  would  be  inconvenient  or  very  expensive  to 
furnish  in  hospital  or  a  private  room. 

5.  But  the  large  proportion  of  persons  in  receipt  of  Extent  of 
parochial  relief  are  resident  on  the  parishes  of  settlement,  indoor  and 
These  persons  are  scattered  up  and  down  the  locality  in  outdoor 
crofter  habitations  or  in  dwellings  rented  by  the  Parish  "  '"" 
Council.  They  are  entitled  to  and  receive  medical  attend- 
ance on  a  message  being  conveyed  to  the  medical  officer 
through  the  inspector  or  by  any  reputable  person. 
Medicines,  nutritious  diet,  cordials,  and  nursing  are 
afforded  to  the  extent  that  may  appear  needful.    In  very 

acute  cases  requiring  special  care,  the  medical  officer  re- 
commends admission  to  the  hospital  at  the  charges  of  the 
Parish  Council ;  in  other  cases,  removal  to  the  Combina-  , 
tion  Poorhouse  is  advised,  and,  with  precautions  as  to 
conveyance  and  attendants,  is  carried  out. 

6.  A  small  number  of  paupers  chargeable  to  other 
]>arishes,  from  circumstances  of  family  or  of  an  accidental 
kind,  takes  uji  residence  within  parochial  limits,  where 
medical  relief  is  afforded  them  by  the  local  medical  staff, 
without  extra  charge  upon  the  funds  of  the  parishes  of 
settlement.  Medicines  in  these  cases  are  charged  for. 
Lunatics  boarded  out  receive  such  medical  relief  as  they 
may  require,  and  the  statutory  quarterly  visits  are  rendered 
by  the  medical  officer  whether  actual  advice  may  be 
needed  or  not. 

7.  In  the  case  of  such  lunatics  as  belong  to  other  parishes,  Medical  aid 
a  fee  for  the  statutory  visitation  and  a  charge  for  medicines  to  lunatics 
are  exigible ;  but  no  fee  is  charged  for  ordinary  medical  and  boarded- 
attendance.     Boarded-out  pauper  children  belonging  to  out  pauper 
the  Parish  of  Glasgow  receive  attendance  at  the  request  of  children, 
the  guardians   without  intimation  to  the  local  Parish 

Council  officials  as  such,  and  remuneration  by  fee  per 
visit  is  paid  to  the  medical  attendant  by  the  city  Parish 
Council. 

8.  The  Vaccination  Act  is  administered  by  the  Parish  Vaccination 
Councils.    Conscientious  opponents  of  the  provision  are  by  Parish 
rarely  met  with,  but  postponements  beyond  the  sttitutory  Councils, 
period  (six  months)  are  frequently  encountered.  The 

reasons  for  postponement  are  chiefly  : — 


(a)  Illness  of  the  infant. 
(6)  Distance  from  the 
weather. 
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(c)  Disinclination  or  procrastination  on  the  part  of 
the  parents. 

(d)  Inability   to   pay   for  vaccination — which  may 
involve  a  considerable  visiting  fee. 

Lists  of  vaccination  defaulters  are  from  time  to  time 
submitted  to  the  Parish  Councils,  and  occasional  prosecu- 
tions before  the  sheriff  are  threatened  and  take  place. 

9.  I  have  continuously  held  the  office  of  vaccinator  for 
twenty-one  years,  but  if  my  memory  serves  me  right  (and 
I  think  it  does)  I  have  not  once  been  requested  on  behalf 
of  the  Parish  Council  to  vaccinate  the  child  of  a  defaulting 
parent  under  Section  18. 

Reference  to  this  subject  will  be  made  under  a  later 
head  of  my  statement. 

10.  The  benefits  of  the  Belford  Hospital  (built  in  1865 
and  endowed  by  the  late  Andrew  Beliord  of  Glenfintaig) 
are  available  to  those  jjersons  who,  being  bona  fide  residents 
witliin  the  three  local  parishes,  and  not  being  entitled  to 
parochial  relief,  are  unable  to  afford  competent  medical 
attendance. 

The  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  trustees — qualified 
under  the  terms  of  the  testator's  trust — and,  since  the 
passing  of  the  Local  Government  Act  (1894),  of  elected 
representatives  of  the  Parish  Councils.  The  trustees 
exercise  discretion  as  to  the  claims  of  ajjplicants  for 
admission  to  the  hospital. 

11.  The  institution  consists  of  16  to  18  beds.  It  is 
e  [uipped  with  a  medical  and  nursing  staff.  On  an  average 
about  80  persons  are  treated  per  annum.  The  patients 
are  derived  principally  from  the  artisan,  crofter,  cottar, 
shepherd,  gamekeeper,  and  domestic  servant  class.  They 
seek  hospital  treatment  on  account  of  the  benefits  of 
regular  medical  attendance  and  of  competent  nursing. 

12.  Medical  clubs  in  connection  with  friendly  societies 
(Foresters,  Rechabites,  etc.)  exist  in  this  community. 
They  elect  their  medical  officers  and  receive  attendance 
and  medicines  according  to  the  terms  of  their  various 
contracts. 

13.  Railway  Company  and  Caledonian  Canal  employes, 
and  crofters  and  estate  employes  on  certain  of  the  estates, 
have  established  clubs  or  societies  for  securing  medical 
attendance  under  specified  conditions. 

14.  The  friendly  societies  in  their  medical  arrangements 
provide  only  for  attendance  iipon  sick  members  ;  while 
the  medical  clubs  formed  specially  for  medical  benefits 
contract  for  attendance  upon  wives  and  families  as  well, 
paying  accordingly  a  somewhat  higher  rate  of  contribution 
per  member. 

15.  The  medical  clubs  receive  recognition  and  support 
from  the  emjjloyers  and  proprietors  to  whom  they  stand 
in  relation.  Thus,  the  North  British  Railway  grants 
travelling  facilities  to  the  employes'  medical  officer.  In 
one  case  of  an  estate  medical  club,  comprising  the  crofter 
tenants,  school  teachers,  shej)herds,  gamekeepers  and 
ghillies  on  the  property,  the  landlord  pays  a  contribution 
equal  to  the  annual  subscription  of  the  beneficiaries — 
from  motives  of  pure  philanthropy  and  goodwill.  The 
members  undertake,  in  addition,  to  piay  a  nominal  or 
check  fee  per  visit,  and  they  arrange  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  doctor. 

16.  On  another  estate  club,  the  proprietor  contributes  a 
money  payment  and  j^rovides  a  pony  for  the  doctor  when 
engaged  upon  a  "hinterland'  expedition.  The  distances 
traversed  by  the  medical  man  on  some  of  these  journeys  are 
very  great.  In  one  direction  he  has  to  ride,  on  beaten  or 
unbeaten  tracks,  over  moor  and  marsh  for  20  miles  from 
the  county  highway.  It  is  perhaps  not  germane  to  this 
inquiry  to  relate  individual  experiences  of  messenger  and 
doctor  in  encountering  the  inclemencies  and  hardships  of 
the  way.  The  writer  remembers  one  occasion  on  which  he 
and  his  companion  were  overtaken  at  the  beginning  of 
night-fall  by  a  terrific  storm  of  rain  and  wind.  To  return 
would  be  as  perilous  as  to  go  forward  ;  in  the  darkness  the 
swollen  streams  were  dangerous  to  negotiate,  and  literally 
it  was  due  to  the  kindly  glow  of  a  burning  peat  carried  by 
the  ghillie,  and  revived  by  him  at  critical  points,  that  we 
were  able  to  accomplish  our  destination.  Adventures  of  that 
nature  are,  unfortunately,  not  rare  in  Highland  practice. 

17.  The  district  maintains  two  nurses  in  connection 
with  the  Jubilee  Nursing  Institute.  The  salaries  and 
expenses  of  the  nurses  are  defrayed  by  public  subscription, 
and  (nominally)  a  fee  is  exigible  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  beneficiaries  are  in  circumstances  to  afford  some  degree 
of  remuneration  for  services  rendered.  The  nurses  are 
highly  qualified  for  their  duties,  and  are  possessed  of 
maternity  as  well  as  of  medical  and  surgical  training. 


It  is  found  that  the  proprietors  are  the  most  liberal  Nursing  ( 
subscribers   to,  and   cordial   supporters  of,  the  nursing  poor, 
system. 

18.  One  of  the  estates  is  specially  furnished  with  a 
cottage  nurse  with  maternity  training  (from  the  Govan 
Home).  Her  salary  is  paid  by  the  proprietor — but  in 
order  to  modify  the  deteriorating  tendencies  of  entirely 
eleemosynary  aid,  I  understand  that  in  this  instance  also  a 
scale  of  fees  has  been  tabulated. 

19.  A  certain  amount  of  overlapping  takes  place  between  Overlapjiii 
the  different  agencies  referred  to.    This  is  perhaps  in-  of  various 
evitable,  but,  on  the  whole,  reasonable  and  definite  lines  of  agencies, 
demarcation  are  maintained. 


20.  The  sanitary  and  Poor  Law  authorities  come  into  close 
touch  with  regard  to  infectious  disease  occurring  amongst 
the  poorer  clas.ses,  and  my  personal  view  is  that  difficulties 
in  this  respect  might  be  considerably  lessened  by  the 
sanitary  authority  becoming  responsible  for  the  isolation 
and  care  ;ind  treatment  of  all  cases  of  infectious  disease 
amongst  the  poor.  The  local  authority  would,  of  course, 
exercise  their  discretion  as  to  the  scope  of  their  interference  ; 
but  where  infection  operated  as  the  cau.se  of  disaliility  and 
destitution,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  simple  and  logical 
position  would  be  for  the  local  authority  to  assume 
lesponsibility  so  long  as  that  cause  remained  in  operation. 

21.  With  regard  to  vaccination — which  is  a  measure 
notoriously  directed  against  infection — I  am  of  opinion 
that  it  ought  to  be  conducted  by  the  authority  having 
control  of  infectious  diseases.  The  administration  of  the 
Vaccination  Act  (passed  in  1863)  by  the  Parish  Councils 
is  a  survival  from  the  period  prior  to  the  creation  of  the 
Local  Government  Act  of  1889.  Previous  to  that  period 
the  Parochial  Boards  were  the  local  authorities  under  the 
Public  Health  Act,  and  it  is  merely  an  anomaly  that  as 
regards  vaccination  they  should  retain  the  same  powers 
as  formerly. 

22.  I  think  that  the  Act  bears  somewhat  hardly  upon  the 
poorer  classes.  It  was  evidently  intended  by  the  framers 
of  the  Act  that  considerable  ameliorative  powers  should  be 
exercised  in  providing  machinery  for  affording  and  per- 
forming vaccination  among  scattered  populations  such  as 
exist  in  the  Highlands. 

23.  Nominally  a  /accinator  is  appointed  for  every  parish, 
but  he  has  virtually  no  vocation  unless  section  18  of  the  Act  is 
ap])lied  ;  and  my  observation  has  been  that  Parochial  Boards 
and  Parish  Councils  confine  themselves  to  the  penal 
j)rovisions  of  section  17.  In  order  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  that  section,  a  poor  person  may  be  obliged  to 
undertake  a  very  long  journey,  under  possible  adverse 
conditions  of  weather  and  of  travel,  to  see  a  doctor  ;  or 
conversely,  to  send  specially  for  a  doctor,  for  the  purpose 
of  performing  the  ojjeration,  thereby  incurring  much 
expense.  Under  either  circumstance  a  hardship  may  be 
inflicted  such  as  the  framers  of  the  Act  probably  did  not 
contemplate. 

24.  Vaccination  ought  to  be  made  free  to  all.  It  ought 
to  be  made  incumbent  upon  the  authority  administrating 
the  Act  (properly,  in  my  view,  the  local  authority  as 
created  by  the  Local  Government  Act,  1889)  to  make 
adequate  arrangements  to  that  end.  Vaccinators  ought  to 
hold  tangible,  effective  appointments  with  something  more 
than  nominal  remuneration.  In  this  way,  I  believe,  the 
public  interest  would  gain,  and  any  temptation  to  regard  the 
compulsory  provisions  of  the  Vaccination  Act  as  oppressive 
would  disappear. 

25.  It  would  probably  be  a  mistake  to  obtrude  the 
authority  of  rate-aided  agencies  upon  voluntary  efforts  for 
the  relief  of  distress  among  the  poor.  The  Poor  Law 
authorities  are  greatly  assisted  by  voluntary  agencies,  and 
any  application  on  behalf  of  the  latter  for  transference  of 
specially  onerous  cases  of  sickness  should  receive  benevolent 
consideration. 

26.  On  the  other  hand,  it  almost  seems  a  contradiction 
of  the  wishes  of  the  founder  of  the  Belford  Hospital  that 
the  members  of  medical-aid  societies,  who,  ipso  facto,  pay 
for  and  are  entitled  to  medical  attendance,  should  without 
arrangement  receive  the  benefits  of  the  hospital  while  in 
receipt  of  sick-pay  allowance.  Nor  does  it  appear  equitable 
that  recipients  of  compensation  under  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act,  or  otherwise,  should  be  entitled  to  the 
same  benefits  without  pecuniary  acknowledgment  to  the 
hospital.  Probably  a  recommendation  that  in  such  circum- 
stances the  hospital  funds  should  be  considered  as  having  a 
claim  would  exert  a  salutary  influence. 

27.  With  regard  to  the  furnishing  of  sick  nursing  to  the 
poor,  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  Parish  Councils  whose 
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paupers  are  attended  by  the  Julnlce  district  imrsei  oii^;lit 
to  contribute  appreciably  to  the  funds  i  f  the  local  nursing 
association. 

28.  From  an  experience  of  wellnigh  twenty  years  of  the 
benefits  of  this  trained  nursing  scheme,  I  have  come  to 
regard  the  agency  as  simply  invaluable,  and  I  look  forward 
to  its  extension  thi  oughout  every  corner  of  the  Highlands 
as  offering  one  of  the  best  solutions,  if  not  the  best  solution, 
of  the  problem  of  skilled  attendance  for  the  peasantiy  and 
the  poor. 

29.  In  regard  to  lunacy,  there  happens  sometimes  an 
awkward  vagueness  of  lesponsibility  as  between  the  Police 
and  Poor  Law  officials,  with  the  result  that  regrettable 
delay  in  dealing  with  and  disposing  of  cases  is  apt  to  occur. 

30.  Also  as  to  police  cases — that  is,  cases  of  accident  or 
•sudden  illness  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  police,  who 
summon  a  doctor  to  attend.  No  provision  seems  to  be 
made  for  the  remuneration  of  the  practitioner  unless  the 
person  becomes  criminally  charged  Such  a  position  docs 
not  appear  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  public  or  the 
patient. 

31.  It  is  a  question  whether,  for  dealing  with  vagrants, 
with  lunatics,  with  cases  of  accident  and  emergency  illness, 
it  might  not  be  a  proper  solution  to  constitute  the  Police  as 
agents  for  the  Poor  Law  in  the  sense  that  they  aie  now 
considered  agents  for  the  purposes  of  the  Public  Health 
Act. 

32.  There  is  a  class  of  cases  that  I  have  often  thought  to 
have  a  pressing  claim  upon  rate-aid  and  which  appears 
to  have  no  special  recognition  under  the  Poor  Law.  I 
refer  to  epileptic,  idiotic,  and  feeble-minded  chihlren 
belonging  to  parents  of  the  industrial  ranks,  not  destitute 
and  therefore  not  entitled  to  relief.  These  unfortunate 
children  are  always  a  drag  upon  the  family.  They  may 
actually  exert  a  bad  influence  upon  the  other  children. 
The  parents  cannot  afford  to  send  them  away  to  an 
institution  where  they  will  receive  proper  attention  and 
education,  and  they  grow  up  to  become  a  permanent 
burden  upon  Society.  The  time  has  surely  come  when 
special  cognisance  should  be  taken  by  the  Rating  Authority 
or  the  State  of  these  mentally  enfeebled  children. 

33.  From  what  I  have  stated  under  the  previous  head,  it 
will  have  been  gathered  that  I  do  not  see  any  practicable 
scheme  for  relegating  to  one  authority  the  whole  work  and 
duty  of  medical  assistance  rendered  by  the  various 
voluntary  agencies  and  by  the  public  or  rate-supported 

•  agencies.  I  do  not  know  that  on  the  whole  it  would  be  a 
wise  thing  to  attempt  in  the  interests  of  the  poor  them- 
selves. Where  the  local  circumstances  combine  to  approxi- 
mate or  amalgamate  these  agencies  under  the  same 
individual  or  individuals,  good  and  well,  but  let  it  be  by 
the  spontaneous  action  of  the  parties  concerned.  The 
matter  assumes  a  different  aspect  when  public  agencies, 
public  economy,  and  public  efficiency  are  considered  ;  and 
in  small  communities  it  is  undoubtedly  better  to  have  as 
many  public  agencies  as  possible  combined  under  one 
authority  than  to  have  them  dissipated  and  frittered  away 
in  the  ineffective  dispensation  of  several  trivial  authorities 
and  officials. 

34.  The  tendency  is  to  divorce  the  Sanitary-Medical 
service  from  the  Poor  Law  medical  service.  Up  to  a 
certain  point  I  believe  this  to  be  a  mistake.  It  is  a  loss 
especially  to  the  sanitary  service,  for  no  itinerant  or 
visiting  official  can  so  well  diagnose  the  local  public  health 
defects  and  gauge  their  requiiements  as  the  man  resident 
in  the  community  and  acquainted  with  every  shade  of  the 
health  conditions — to  wit,  the  officer  of  the  Poor  Law.  In 
my  own  case  I  received  the  Pu'  lie  Health  appointments 
before  the  passing  of  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1889, 
but  in  my  neighbourhood  the  ijarish  doctors  appointed 
since  1889  are  not  recognised  as  medical  officers  under  the 
Public  Health  Act,  and  therefore  in  large  areas  of  the 
Highlands  there  are  no  resident  local  Medical  Officers  of 
Health.  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  should  exercise  the  powers  vested  in 
them  and  grant  the  status  of  medical  officers  to  the  Poor 
Law  Medical  Officers  in  Highland  parishes,  whether  they 
possess  a  diploma  in  public  health  or  not.  As  a  corollary 
to  this  argument,  I  think  it  might  be  urged  upon  licensing 
medical  boards  to  insist  upon  their  candidates  being 
qualified  in  public  health  as  well  as  in  other  special  de- 
partments. In  the  legislation  proposed  with  regard  to  the 
medical  inspection  of  school  children,  it  would  obviously 
be  an  advantage  to  have  the  medical  officer  in  relation  on 
the  one  hand  to  public  health  administration,  and  on  the 
other  to  the  kind  of  practice  implied  by  attendance  upon 
the  poor. 


35.  The  dividing  line  between  duty  to  the  individual     Mr  A.  O. 
and  duty  to  the  public  is  often  very  indistinct:  and  on  Milkr,  M.D. 
a  wide  survey  of  tl:e  problems  that  lie  at  the  root  of  health      j  ne  1907 
questions  in  general,  it  is  found  that  the  two  relationships 
constantly  interact.    The  private  practitioner  is  capable  Pcor  Law 

of  studying  the  practical  effect  of  sanitary  conditions  in  a  medical 
way  that  is  absolutely  closed  to  the  public  health  official  officers  to  be 
as  such.    Infectious  disease  is  only  one  part  of  the  domain  ex  officio 
of  medicine  affecting  the  public  weal.    There  are  more  Medical 
subtle  questions  at  iss';e  ;  and  without  the  co-operation  of  Officers 
the  active  clinician  and  practitioner  in  the  solution  of  Health, 
them,  the  public  interest  will  suffer. 

36.  It  is  notorious  that  the  medical  service  in   the  Remuneration 
Highlands  is  impaired  in  efficiency  through  the  withhold-  and  right  of 
ing  of  the  right  of  appeal  to  Poor  Law  medical  officers  appeal  of 
under  threat  of  sentence  of  dismissal.    Until  their  tenure  Poor  Law 

of  office  is  put  upon  the  same  footing  as  that  of  Poor  Law  niedical 
officers  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  of  public  health  officers, 
officers  in  Scotland,  the  medical  service  will  not  habitually 
command  the  resjiect  nor  attract  the  candidature  of  the 
best  men.  Sometimes  the  wrong  inflicted  upon  dismissed 
officers  is  incalculable.  The  sentence  is  a  blow  to  amour 
fropre  which  under  circumstances  may  suffice  to  blast  the 
rest  of  a  man's  career.  I  hardly  care  to  cite  my  own 
experience — but  I  may  mention  the  fact  that  through  no 
fault  of  my  own  I  was  dismissed  by  a  Parochial  Board — - 
who  continued  (of  course  with  my  consent)  to  employ  the 
services  of  my  indoor  assistants  as  medical  officers — until 
an  election  under  the  Parish  Council  restored  me  to  my 
former  position. 

37.  Right  of  appeal  comes  first,  and  second,  the  question 
of  remuneration.  With  appeal  granted,  I  believe  that 
medical  officers  would  be  prepared  to  accept  a  more 
moderate  degree  of  pay  than  in  the  absence  of  such  right 
of  appeal.  It  is  therefore  my  decided  opinion  that  the 
personnel  of  the  Poor  Law  medical  service  in  the  High- 
lands would  be  improved  by  the  right  of  appeal  being 
granted. 

38.  The  scale  of  remuneration  would  have  to  be  governed 
by  the  general  circumstances  as  to  population,  amount  of 
private  practice,  number  of  paupers,  their  residence  and  so 
forth  ;  but  assuming  the  present  system  as  a  basis  for  the 
ordinary  routine  of  medical  attendance,  I  would  approve 
of  special  fees  being  awarded  for  special  cases,  such  as  con- 
finements and  fractures.  Lunacy  fees  should  also  form  a 
separate  payment.  The  medical  attendance  of  paupers  not 
belonging  to  the  local  jjarishes  should  be  paid  for  by  the 
parishes  of  settlement. 

39.  I  have  already  stated  my  view  that  official  cognisance  Nursirjg 

of  the  value  of  trained  district  nursing  should  be  made.  Associations,- 
The  Jubilee  nurses  are  qualified  by  three  years'  hospital  ^al^e  and 
training,  and  bv  six  months'  maternity  and  district  work.  '''^^  . 
They  are  of  the  utmost  value  in  attending  to  cases  of  extension  and 
emergency  before  the  doctor  can   arrive  and   for  the  ^i^gpg^^j- 
nursing  care  of  all  kinds  of  patients.    Their  skill  can 
always  be  relied  upon.    It  is  less  expensive  to  have  these 
nurses  placed  in  scattered  rural  communities  than  to  have 
a  qualified  medical  man  maintained  permanently  there 
for  minor  illnesses  and  against  the  rare  occurrence  of  an 
accident.    A  district  could  support  from  the  public  funds 
alone  two  or  three  of  these  nurses  for  the  same  amount 
that  would  be  required  for  the  payment  of  one  medical 
man — and   their  services,  though  of  a  different  order, 
would,  in  their  own  function,  be  equally  valuable. 

4Q.  I  am  entirely  in  favour  of  the  extension  of  district 
nursing — the  nurses  to  have  status  and  recognition  as 
public  servants,  and  to  be  subject  to  the  authority  of  the 
medical  officer. 

41.  By  a  system  of  concentration  of  medical  officers  and 
by  extension  of  nur^ing  officers,  I  think  attendance  upon 
the  poor  would  be  more  efficient,  more  suitable,  and  more 
satisfactory  than  it  is  at  present.  Let  me  instance  the 
parish  of  Ardgour,  which  is  in  my  own  charge.  The 
population  of  600  is  almost  entirely  crofter  ;  the  paupers 
are  a  mere  handful,  but  the  district  is  peninsular,  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  arms  of  the  sea.  A  resident  doctor 
would  be  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  assessments,  and  he 
would  find  almost  as  little  to  do  as  the  local  constable. 
But  a  trained  nurse  would  be  a  boon.  Qualified  to  act  in 
emergencies  of  illness  or  accident,  to  conduct  confinements, 
and  to  manage  all  cases  of  sickness  pending  and  after 
instructions  from  the  doctor,  she  would,  in  truth,  play  the 
part  of  the  oft-quoted  "ministering  angel."  As  it  is, 
Ardgour  being  in  the  county  of  Argyll,  is,  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  Nursing  Association,  denied  the  services  of  the 
mainland  nurses  of  whom  I  have  spoken.  W^ith  combined 
Parish  Council  and  voluntary  support,  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  establishing  a  nurse  in  the  parish. 
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Mr  A.  G,        42.  Incidentally  I  have  remarked  upon  the  difficulties  of 
Miller,  M.D.  access  to  many  parts  of  remote  Highland  parishes.  Some 
J.  ^      T.--  of  them  might  be  met  by  more  efficient  arrangements  in 
""^         regard  to  ferries.    These  ought  to  be  under  the  manage- 
ment of  County  Councils. 

43.  I  have  probably  spoken  sufficiently  about  the  matter 
of  medical  attendance.  My  view  briefly  is  that  efficiency 
should  not  be  sacrificed  to  mere  amount  of  attendance. 
The  medical  officer  ought  to  be  reasonably  accessible, 
having  regard  to  the  situation  and  medical  requirements  of 
the  district,  but  it  would  be  a  melancholy  thing  both  for 
doctor  and  population  to  compel  him  for  a  more  or  less 
inadequate  living  wage  to  occupy  a  geographical  post 
without  the  professional  interest  and  inspiration  of  actual 
work. 

44.  Where  the  distances  are  very  great  and  the  population 
exceedingly  scattered,  it  seems  to  me  that  opportunity 
should  be  afforded  the  medical  officer  by  grants  from  the 
public  funds  to  engage  the  services  of  an  assistant  medical 
officer,  for  I  believe  that  in  many  cases  with  such  an 
arrangement  the  medical  interests  of  the  poor  would  be 
fully  better  served  than  by  making  separate  appointments 
on  account  of  areas. 

45.  The  observations  thus  advanced  by  me  are,  as  desired, 
concerned  with  machinery  for  medical  relief  of  the  poor. 
It  does  not  appear  that  special  note  is  expected  of  the 
2>roblems  underlying  the  whole  question,  viz.,  the  causes 
of  poverty.  Much  of  a  public  nature  can,  I  am  convinced, 
be  effected  to  diminish  the  influences  tending  to  jiroduce 
impoverishment  among  the  people,  in  so  far  as  these 
influences  are  determined  by  health  deterioration. 

46.  Housing  of  the  rural  population  is  an  urgent  claim 
that  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  local  auihonties,  as  in 
towns. 

47.  The  evils  of  alcoholic  indulgence  ought  to  be 
inculcated  amongst  the  young,  together  with  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health  and  of  the  j)rinciples  of 
what  is  called  tirst-aid  treatment.  Existing  agencies  could 
deal  with  such  matters. 

48.  The  incidence  of  consumption — its  prevention  and 
treatment — are  fortunately  receiving  the  closest  attention 
from  authorities  concerned  in  public  health  ;  while  the 
importance  of  physical  deterioration  is  also  coming  to  be 
realised. 

49.  I  shotdd  perhaps  have  mentioned  that  the  acreages 
of  the  parishes  regarding  which  I  have  written  are  as 
follows : — 

Kilmallie  (including  Ardgour),  306,731  acres. 
Kilmonivaig  (including  Glengarry),  276,673  acres. 
The  two  parishes  are  the  largest  individual  parishes  in 
the  kingdom. 

66118.  (Chairman.)  You  are  parochial  medical  officer 
for  three  parishes  ? — Yes. 

66119.  Are  you  the  only  parochial  medical  officer? — 
Yes. 

66120.  Do  you  examine  the  applicants  for  relief? — Yes. 

66121.  Where  are  your  headquarters  ? — Fort-William. 

66122.  Do  all  the  parishes  come  in  there? — Almost ;  the 
western  boundary  of  the  parish  of  Kilmonivaig  is  about 
500  yards  from  Fort- William.  Ardgour  is  separated  from 
Fort-William  by  a  narrow  strait. 

66123.  You  have  no  inconvenience  in  attending  to  the 
different  parishes? — No,  having  regard  to  the  huge  district 
that  it  is. 

66124.  Do  all  the  paupers  apply  at  the  parish  offices  ? — 
By  no  means.    I  have  got  to  visit  them  in  many  cases. 

66125.  AVhere  can  they  apply  if  they  don't  go  to  the 
parish  offices  ?—  They  ajjply  to  tlie  insjDector  of  poor,  and, 
if  he  thinks  fit,  and  the  paupers  cannot  conveniently  be 
examined  at  Fort- William,  he  asks  me  to  see  them  at  some 
j)lace  in  the  parish — perhaps  at  their  own  homes. 

66126.  How  often  do  the  Parish  Councils  meet  ?— They 
meet  quarterly,  as  a  rule. 

66127.  So  your  certificate,  with  the  assent  of  the  in- 
spector of  poor,  would  give  them  temporary  aliment  until 
the  Parish  Council  met  1 — Yes. 

66128.  Do  you  find  a  great  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
aged,  sick,  and  so  on,  who  apjjly  for  medical  relief,  to  go 

medical  relief  into  the  poorhouse  ? — Yes. 

66129.  Or  into  the  hospital  attached  to  it? — The  poor- 
house  is  what  seems  to  apply  mostly.  In  the  event  of 
their  being  cases  requiring  hospital  attendance,  they  are 
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not  likely  to  be  sent  to  the  poorhouse,  which  is  forty  miles 
off'. 

66130.  Is  one  of  the  objections  to  going  to  the  poorhouse 
this,  that  they  would  be  a  long  way  off  from  their  friends, 
and  their  friends  would  not  be  able  to  see  them  ? — That  is 
one  of  the  objections. 

66131.  Do  you  find  that  to  be  a  strong  objection? — Yes. 

66132.  Over  a  very  large  district  like  this,  it  must  be 
exceedingly  difficult  to  carry  out  a  proper  system  of 
medical  relief  ? — It  is  somewhat  difficult. 

66133.  Have  you  any  assistants  ? — I  always  employ  an 
assistant. 

66134.  Do  you  go  by  water  ? — I  go  by  all  the  elements. 

66135.  Is  there  any  particidar  difficulty  in  women 
getting  attendance  who  are  to  be  confined  ? — There  is  no 
particular  difficulty,  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  are  fairly 
well  supplied  with  nurses. 

66136.  You  have  some  of  the  Queen's  nurses? — Yes. 
We  have  a  Queen's  nurse,  and  we  have  one  Govan  nurse, 
as  well  as  private  maternity  nurses. 

66137.  You  get  a  certain  number  of  persons  outside  the 
limits  of  the  parish  for  settlement  purposes  to  whom  you 
give  medical  relief  ? — Yes. 

66138.  You  are  not  a  whole-time  officer  ? — No. 

66139.  What  are  your  emoluments  as  medical  officer? — 
From  Kilmallie  I  get  £60,  from  Kilmonivaig  I  get  £42, 
and  from  Ardgour  I  get  £10. 

66140.  In  your  long  experience  you  say  you  have  not 
once  been  requested  to  withhold  vaccination  on  the  ground 
of  conscientious  objections  ? — That  is  so. 

66141.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  vaccination  should  be 
transferred  to  another  authority  ? — Yes,  to  the  health 
authority. 

66142.  On  that  point  there  is  some  hardship  inflicted 
upon  the  dwellers  in  remote  districts  in  getting  vaccinated  ? 
— Yes,  in  being  required  to  be  vaccinated  at  a  tremendous 
inconvenience  to  themselves. 

66143.  What  would  you  suggest? — That  the  vaccinator 
should  receive  a  tangible  appointment  and  be  required  to 
vaccinate  these  children  at  their  homes. 

66144.  Would  you  make  it  free  ? — Yes. 

66145.  Is  the  difficulty  a  constant  source  of  complaint  ? — 
Yes. 

66146.  You  have  a  certain  number  of  medical  clubs. 
Are  those  entirely  in  Fort- William  ? — No,  they  apply  to 
the  various  localities  in  the  district  as  well  as  to  Fort- 
William. 

66147.  They  are  quite  an  appreciable  instrument  in  pro- 
viding medical  relief  ? — Yes,  very. 

66148.  Have  they  any  difficulty  in  getting  doctors  to 
take  their  terms  ? — The  whole  system  has  been  very  much 
a  personal  matter  ;  I  mean  to  say  it  has  not  been  advertised 
or  thrown  open  to  competition,  so  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

66149.  Are  you  the  medical  officer  ? — Yes. 

66150.  I  suppose  it  takes  up  quite  a  proportion  of  your 
time  ? — Certainly  it  does. 

66151.  Are  these  clubs  popular? — Yes,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  they  are  necessary,  but  they  are  very  apt  to  be 
abitsed. 

66152.  You  mean  to  say  that  people  make  use  of  them 
who  could  afford  to  pay  more  ? — Yes. 

66153.  Taking  it  altogether,  looking  to  the  difficulties  of 
the  country  and  the  distances  to  be  traversed,  you  would 
say  that  the  poor  are  fairlv  well  provided  with  medical 
relief  ?— Yes. 

66154.  Has  there  been  any  improvement  in  your  experi- 
ence ?  Are  things  better  than  they  were  ? — I  should  think 
that  things  are  iniproving. 

66155.  Coming  to  your  duties  as  health  officer,  in  para- 
graph 20  you  say  that  you  think  that  a  closer  combination 
might  be  effected,  or  rather  that  difficulties  might  be  got 
over  by  the  sanitary  authority  becoming  responsible  for 
the  isolation  and  care  and  treatment  of  all  the  cases  of 
infectious  diseases  amongst  the  poor.  What  diseases  would 
you  add  to  those  for  which  the  sanitary  authority  are 
already  responsible  ? — The  sanitary  authority,  as  1  under- 
stand the  law,  are  not  responsible  for  infectious  diseases 
occurring  amongst  the  Poor  Law  people. 

66156.  (Mr  Fatten-MacLouyall.)  Do  you  know  any  occa- 
sions where  the  local  authority  has  refused  to  receive  a  case 
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coming  from  the  poorhouse  or  a  jjerson  getting  outdoor 
relief  ? — Yes.  I  can  recollect  one  case  of  erysipelas  occur- 
ring in  a  pauper,  and  the  local  authority  regarded  it  as 
lieing  a  parochial  case,  and  as  not  falling  under  their  juris- 
diction.   Erysipelas  is  a  noLifiable  disease  under  the  Act. 

66157.  Did  that  case  occur  in  Fort- William  ? — Yes,  some 
time  ago. 

G6158.  Is  erysipelas  a  notifiable  disease  ? — Yes. 

G6I59.  {Chairman.)  Your  contention  is  that  one  autho- 
rity should  take  all  these  up  1 — Yes.  And  let  the  local 
authority,  if  it  chooses,  sue  the  parochial  atithorities  for 
maintenance  afterwards. 

661  GO.  Have  you  any  infectious  diseases  hospital  at  Fort- 
Wdliam?— Yes. 

66161.  What  does  it  serve  ? — Our  particular  district  of 
the  county  of  Inverness. 

66162.  What  is  the  composition  of  your  local  boards  and 
parish  councils  ?  I  sui)pose  they  are  mainly  composed  of 
farmers  in  the  country  ? — They  are  composed  of  proprietors 
or  representatives  of  proprietors,  farmers,  and  crofters. 

66163.  They  represent  all  classes? — Yes. 
6ul64.  You  are  both  health  officer  and  medical  officer  ? 

You  are  doubtful  if  one  authority  could  undertake  the 
Mhole  of  the  work  now  done  by  the  Poor  Law  and  the 
]iublic  health  authority  ? — Yes.  I  mean  the  work  done  by 
the  various  agencies,  including  the  clubs.  That  is  what  I 
lefer  to  in  paragraph  33. 

66165.  In  your  next  paragraph  you  think  it  is  a  mistake 
to  divorce  the  sanitary  medical  service  from  the  Poor  Law 
medical  service  1 — Yes,  I  think  bo,  in  the  Highlands. 

66166.  So  far  as  Fort-William  is  concerned,  they  are 
ci  iucentrated  in  one  person  ? — So  it  would  seem. 

G6167.  Do  you  find  that  they  fit  in  well  together? — 
Yes,  sjjleudidly  ;  but  if  I  had  not  come  into  the  district 
b.'fore  the  passing  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  I  would 
not  have  been  comjjetent  to  hold  the  office. 

66168.  Why  ? — Because  I  had  not  a  diploma  in  sanitary 
science,  which,  in  the  case  oi  rural  districts,  is  very  much 
of  a  supererogation,  I  think. 

66169.  Fort- William  is  very  largely  a  new  town  ? — No, 
it  dates  from  the  time  of  Cromwell. 

66170.  But  I  mean  the  greater  part  of  it  is  new  ? — Yes, 
it  has  followed  recent  modern  developments. 

66171.  The  sanitary  conditions  are  pretty  good  ? — Yes, 
perfectly  good. 

66172.  So  you  do  not  have  much  disease  from  insanitary 
conditions  ? — Very  little. 

66173.  Coming  to  the  service  itself,  the  two  points  where 
you  think  the  Poor  Law  medical  service  is  under  a  dis- 
ability is,  first,  that  it  is  not  statutory,  and,  second,  you 
think  that  the  salaries  are  small  ? — That  is  so. 

66174.  In  Fort- William  there  is  little  difficulty  about  a 
house  ? — There  is  none. 

66175.  But  in  other  parts  of  the  Highlands  there  are 
very  considerable  difficulties  ? — Yes. 

G6176.  You  would  like  some  pressure  to  be  put  on  the 
local  authorities  so  that  they  should  officially  take  cognis- 
ance of  trained  nurses  ? — Yes. 

(36177.  Have  any  of  your  parish  councils  recognised  or 
contributed  towards  district  nursing  ? — I  am  not  aware 
tliat  they  ha-\'e,  but  they  have  benefited  tremendously  by 
the  services  of  the  district  nurses. 

66178.  And  you  would  like  to  increase  these  ? — I  shoidd 
like  the  rating  authorities  to  contribute  to  their  support. 

66179.  I  suppose  one  of  the  ways  of  improving  medical 
treatment  in  the  sparsely  inhabited  districts  in  the  High- 
lands would  be  to  increase  the  number  of  nurses  ? — Yes. 

66180.  They  are  cheaper  than  the  doctors  ? — Yes,  you 
would  get  three  or  four  for  the  salary  of  one  medical  man, 
and  then,  besides  that,  they  woidd  be  more  useful  for  the 
general  kind  of  attendance  that  would  be  required. 

Inaccessibility  66181.  In  your  statement  you  say  that  there  is  some 
of  medical  difficulty  about  ferries? — Yes,  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
relief.  that  way. 

66182.  Are  the  ferries  inefficient? — They  are  not  under 
jmblic  control,  and  a  ferryman  with  an  old  unseaworthy  boat 
may  refuse  to  go  across,  or  he  may  refuse  owing  to  some 
whim,  while  a  person  may  be  dying  on  the  other  side. 
That  has  happened  in  my  own  experience. 

6()183.  Are  the  ferries  the  property  of  the  landowners  ? 
— Yes,  they  rent  them  to  tenants. 
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G6184.  They  let  the  right  of  them,  whatever  it  is  ?— Yes.     Afr  A.  C. 
I  refer  in  particular  to  Ardgour  Ferry.  Miller,  M.D. 
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66185.  Is  the  inefficiency  of  the  ferries  a  common  com- 
plaint ?  —  I  should  think  eo.  Certainly,  in  regard 
to  matters  of  life  and  death,  it  is  a  most  serious  complaint. 
I  can  speak  with  actual  certainty  about  it,  and  I  can  say 
that  lives  may  have  been  lost  through  the  ferries  not  being 
properly  manned. 

66186.  Is  there  much  variety  in  the  rates  for  Poor  Law 
purposes  in  the  different  parishes  in  which  you  are  medical 
officer  ? — That  is  a  point  I  am  not  quite  conversant  with. 
I  don't  think  there  is  much  variety,  and  I  think  the  rate  is 
a  comparatively  low  one. 

66187.  The  pauperism  is  not  high  ? — No. 

66188.  Then  really  your  evidence  comes  to  this,  that  in 
the  districts  in  which  you  are  working,  the  medical 
arrangements  have  improved,  and  what  you  would  like  is 
a  little  friendly  pressure  from  the  central  authorities  or 
the  local  authorities  to  increase  the  number  of  nurses  and 
t'j  spend  more  money  in  medical  services? — Yes.  I  think 
it  is  desirable  that  the  Local  Government  Board  should  be 
more  directly  in  touch  not  merely  with  the  public  health 
officer  but  with  the  Poor  Law  medical  officer.  The  Poor 
Law  medical  officer  is  a  man  who  does  not  come  in  contact 
with  the  Local  Government  Board — all  the  commtmications 
are  through  the  inspector.  Now  there  are  cases  where  it  is 
desirable  that  the  medical  officer  and  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  should  confer  without  the  interference  of  a 
third  party. 

6G189.  Have  there  been  any  appeals  by  paupers  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  on  the  ground  of  insufficiency  of 
the  aliment  ? — I  believe  there  have  been,  but  that  does  not 
come  under  me. 

66190.  What  is  the  sort  of  matter  upon  which  you  think 
there  should  be  direct  communication  between  the  Local 
Government  Board  and  the  medical  officers  1 — As  to  the 
kind  of  diseases  that  are  being  treated,  as  to  the  kind  of 
treatment  that  is  being  afforded,  and  as  to  the  amount  of 
aliment  that  is  being  offered. 

66191.  There  are  no  medical  inspectors  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  ? — No. 

66192.  If  there  were  medical  inspector.?,  wotild  that  meet 
you  to  a  Certain  extent  ?—  Yes,  if  the  medical  inspector 
would  come  to  the  medical  officer  and  not  go  to  the 
inspector  without  recognising  the  medical  officer  at  alL 

66193.  I  assume  that  if  there  was  a  medical  inspector, 
and  he  went  to  the  sick  ward  or  to  where  there  were  sick 
persons  in  a  poorhouse,  he  would  as  a  matter  of  fact  meet 
the  medical  officer  ? — Yes,  when  there  is  a  poorhouse  ;  but 
iu  the  case  of  an  outdoor  medical  officer,  he  might  not  think 
it  necessary  to  meet  him.  I  do  think  there  ought  to  be  a 
closer  relationship  between  the  Local  Government  Board 
and  the  Poor  Law  medical  service. 

66194.  {Mrs  Webb.)  I  see  in  paragraph  34  you  notice  Transference 
tliat  it  woidd  be  expedient  to  bring  the  clinical  experience  of  medical 
of  the  medical  officer  of  the  Poor  Law  in  connection  with  relief  to 
the  preventive  experience  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  ?  sanitary 
—Yes. 
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66195.  That  rather  points  to  putting  him  under  the 
medical  officer  of  health  ? — There  would  be  a  co-ordination 
of  the  service. 

G6196.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  to  put  the  whole  question 
of  sickness  and  the  treatment  of  destitute  sickness  under 
the  medical  officer  of  health  ? — Yes,  I  think  so,  in  rural 
districts. 

66197.  Would  you  suggest  that  there  should  be  a  grant-  Medical 
in-aid  from  the  public  exchequer?  —  I  should  think  it  grauts-in-aid. 
desirable  if  the  local  rates  exceed  a  certain  sum. 

66198.  Would  you  have  it  in  relation  to  the  poverty  of 
the  district  ? — Yes. 

66199.  Would  you  not  have  it  in  relation  to  the  ex- 
penditure on  the  medical  service  with  a  view  of  increasing 
its  efficiency  ? — I  think  I  should  have  it  in  relation  to  the 
poverty  of  the  district.  If  the  people  are  too  poor  to  pay, 
then  let  the  Government  come  in  and  contribute  the  extra 
money  required  for  providing  an  efficient  service. 

66200.  Would  you  give  the  grant-in-aid  to  the  public 
health  authority  rather  than  to  the  parochial  board  ? — -I 
think  both  have  it  now. 

66201 .  But  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  one  grant-in-aid  ? 
— Yes,  it  would  come  to  that. 

66202.  I  notice  that  you  think  there  is  not  sufficient 
provision  for  the  feeble-minded  children  belonging  to 
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66203.  Who  would  you  propose  should  undertake  that 
service  ? — The  Parish  Council,  I  should  think. 

66204.  You  would  not  make  it  the  county  council  ortlie 
State  ? — Eventually  the  State  would  come  in  in  the  way  of 
payment.  At  present  the  State  pays  one  half  of  the  lunacy 
grant,  and  1  would  assume  that  the  State  would  pay 
one  half  towards  this. 


66205. 
board. 
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66206.  Would  you  not  put  the  feeble-minded  under  the 
same  board  ?— Yes,  but  the  lunacy  board  acts  through  the 
parish  authorities. 

66207.  But  it  manages  its  institutions  ? — Yes. 

66208.  Supposing  you  had  institutions  for  the  feeble- 
minded persons  who  did  not  belong  to  destitute  families, 
but  who  belonged  to  families  that  were  poor,  would  yoti 
put  these  under  the  cotmty  board  1 — It  would  be  very  much 
a  matter  of  arrangement ;  either  the  county  or  the  parish, 
because  it  all  comes  to  the  same  thing. 

66209.  Would  you  suggest  that  these  children  should  be 
dealt  with  free  of  cost  to  the  parents  ?  or  how  would  you 
]iropose  to  proceed  ? — I  should  allow  the  local  authority — - 
that  would  be  the  Parish  Council — or  the  lunacy  authority, 
discretionary  power  to  levy  a  certain  amount  upon  the 
parents  who  might  be  able  to  afford  a  contribution. 

66210.  Would  you  give  the  lunacy  board  power  to 
remove  these  cliildren  corapulsorily  ? — Yes,  most  certainly. 

66211.  And  levy  a  charge  on  the  parent  as  they  thought 
the  parent  was  able  to  afford  ? — Yes. 

66212.  If  the  parent  preferred  to  keep  the  children  to 
peg  along,  so  to  speak,  would  you  give  power  to  take 
them  away  ? — Yes.  I  don't  think  many  parents  would 
prefer  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  but  I  would  certainly 
confer  compulsory  powers  in  the  discretion  of  the  local 
authority. 

66213.  With  regard  to  the  children  of  destitute  persons, 
do  you  consider  that  they  are  adequately  dealt  with — say 
children  of  widows  ?  —  1  think  they  are  fairly  well 
provided  for. 

66214.  Are  they  given  liberal  outdoor  relief?  —  Yes, 
fair.  I  don't  know  that  I  would  use  the  word  "liberal," 
but  "fair." 

66215.  It  has  been  brought  to  our  notice  in  Edinburgh 
and  other  towns  that  the  children  of  the  poor  suffer 
from  various  ailments,  like  adenoids  and  defective 
sight,  which  are  not  attended  to  by  private  doctors.  Have 
you  any  suggestion  as  to  that  ?  Would  you  give  free 
medical  treatment  to  school  children  ? — Yes.  I  should 
approve  of  school  children  having  medical  inspection. 

66216.  But  supposing  adenoids  were  discovered  in  a 
assistance  and  child,  would  you  suggest  that  those  should  be  removed  at 
inspection  of   the  cost  of  the  rates  ? — Yes,  in  suitable  cases,  certainly. 

The  medical  inspector  would  refer  them  to  the  proper 
authority,  and  they  would  be  dealt  with. 

662 1 7.  Supposing  you  had  medical  assistance  organised 
under  the  medical  officer  of  health,  then  in  that  case  he 
would  deal  with  the  children  ? — Yes. 

66218.  And  that  would  be  better  than  having  a  separate 
medical  officer  2 — Yes. 

66219.  Would  you  work  this  new  provision  for  medical 
inspection  and  the  treatment  of  school  children  under  the 
medical  officer  of  health  ? — Yes. 

66220.  (Mr  Fhelps.)  I  think  you  said  that  in  the  district 
in  which  you  lived  medical  clubs  were  taking  root,  and 
were  spreading  ? — Yes. 

66221.  Do  you  think  that  the  majority  of  the  people  in 
your  district  are  able  to  make  such  provision  for  themselves 
as  the  medical  clubs  supply  ? — No,  I  would  not  say  that. 

66222.  You  kav-e  a  large  proportion  of  the  population 
through  clubs  iu  your  clubs  ? — Yes,  in  one  parish  we  have  almost  the 
and  extent  of  whole  parish  in  the  club — crofters,  shei^lierds,  ghillies,  and 
abuse  thereof,  ^j^g  \[-^q — and  the  proprietor  contributes  as  much  as  the 

whole  of  the  rest. 

66223.  He  doubles  it?— Yes. 

66224.  Does  that  provide  them  with  medical  attendance 
and  drugs  ? — Yes. 

66225.  For  the  men,  and  for  their  families? — Yes. 

66226.  What  is  the  weekly  subscription? — The  sub- 
scription per  annum,  including  the  proprietor's  portion. 
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is  15s.  per  family,  with  a  fee  in  addition ;  that  is  to  say,  Medical  aid  ■ 

for  a  certain  distance  the  doctor  can  charge  for  every  visit  through  clubs 
5s.,  or  3s.  6d.,  or  2s.  6d.,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  tenants  and  extent  of 
providing  for  his  conveyance.  abuse  thereof. 

66227.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  about  l^d.  a  week? — Yea. 

66228.  For  each  family  ?— Yes.  ^ 

66229.  That  is  regardless  of  numbers? — ^Yes.  The 
numbers  are  not  very  great  in  their  families. 

66230.  The  families  are  small  ? — Yes. 

66231.  You  say  that  in  this  parish  almost  everybody 
belongs  to  the  club  ? — Yes. 

66232.  Do  you  think  that  is  due  to  the  public-spirited 
action  of  the  proprietor  ? — Yes. 

66233.  What  do  you  find  in  your  other  parishes? — I  do 
not  have  such  a  perfect  system  as  that  in  the  other  parishes, 
but  we  have  a  somewhat  similar  system  where  the  pro-  - 
prietors  give  some  inducement.  In  the  case  of  the  railway 
arrangement  to  which  I  have  referred,  the  railway  company 
recognises  the  medical  officer  appointed  by  the  men,  and 
gives  him  practically  travelling  facilities  over  the  system 
for  any  purpose  whatsoever. 

66234.  That  is  their  subscription,  so  to  sppak  ? — Ye.s. 

66235.  The  result  to  the  medical  man  must  be  better 
in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other  ? — Yes  ;  but  at  the  sdme 
time  the  medical  man  sometimes  feels  in  individual  cases 
that  the  club  is  being  taken  advantage  of  by  people  who 
are  perfectly  able  to  pay  fees. 

66236.  That  is  a  very  difficult  question.  You  believe 
that  the  payments  made  by  members  plus  the  private 
proprietor,  clo  not  represent  the  economic  value  of  the 
doctor's  services? — That  is  so. 

66237.  How  far  do  you  think  that  is  really  the  case  ? 
Should  you  say  that  on  the  whole,  with  regard  to  that 
particularly  favoured  parish,  the  income  derived  from  the 
club  was  adequate,  and  representing  the  amount  that  a 
doctor  would  otherwise  naturally  lose  ? — Yes,  I  would  be 
inclined  to  say  that  it  is  adeij^uate,  but  in  certain  instances 
one  feels  that  advantage  is  being  taken.  For  instance,  a 
man  in  the  jjosition  of  a  factor  takes  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  crofters'  club,  although  he  has  a  salary  of  £150, 
and  he  gets  attendance  for  a  nominal  amount. 

66238.  Is  the  hospital  accommodation  sufficient  in  your 
district  ? — Yes,  perfect. 

66239.  Where  do  you  send  your  cases  to  ? — To  the 
Belford  Hospital. 

66240.  That  covers  the  ground  ? — Yes. 

66241.  Suppose  you  want  to  send  a  case  to  a  con- 
valescent home  ?— We  have  no  arrangement  for  that. 

66242.  Do  you  ever  have  to  do  so  ? — Yes. 

66243.  How  do  you  manage  it  ? — I  will  perhaps  get  a  Convalesceuoe 
patient  into  the  Dunoon  Home  or  into  the  Nairn  Home,  of  paupers 
near  Inverness.  and  class 

66244.  For  that  you  are  dependent  upon  your  own 
personal  exertions  ? — Yes. 

66245.  There  is  no  home  in  connection  with  your 
hospital  ? — No. 

66246.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  more 
were  done  in  that  way  ? — Yes. 

66247.  Do  you  have  pauper  patients  who  would  be  much 
•  benefitted  in  that  way  ? — No,  not  among  the  pauper 
patients,  but  among  the  ordinary  industrial  people  who 
want  a  good  rest  after  an  illness  ;  they  would  be  benefited 
very  much. 

66248.  Take  the  pauper  patients  under  your  care  in  the 
hospital.  Have  you  ever  thought  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  secure  a  kind  of  interchange  of  paupers  by 
which  convalescents  should  be  sent  to  a  place  in  different 
surroundings,  and  the  charge  should  be  met  by  the  parish 
to  which  they  belong — that  they  should  be  sent  to  another 
poorhouse  hospital  for  a  thorough  change  of  air? — Yes,  I 
have  had  such  cases.  As  it  happens,  our  poorhouse  is 
situated  forty  miles  away,  and  that  is  a  sufficient  distance 
to  constitute  a  change  of  air. 

66249.  From  your  experience  of  the  district,  do  you  Effect  ef 
think  that  the  provident  habits  of  the  people  have  in-  drink  on 
creased  ? — Yes,  I  think  there  is  improvement,  but  there  is  thrift, 
still  very  much  to  be  desired. 

66250.  Is  there  much  drinking  in  your  district  ?— Yes, 
it  is  an  instinct  almost. 

66251.  When  you  say  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
population  could  not  make  provision  for  their  medical 
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treatment,  do  you  think  they  would  be  able  to  do  so  if  tliey 
were  temperate  ? — I  do  not  say  that  intemperance  is 
responsible  for  the  amount  of  illness  by  any  means,  but 
intemperance  enters  into  such  questions  as  poverty  and 
physical  degeneration. 

66252.  What  I  mean  is  this :  Does  the  intemperance 
swallow  up  the  funds  which  might  otherwise  have  pro- 
vided them  with  medical  care  ? — To  a  certain  extent  it 
does,  but  I  should  not  say  that  it  exists  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  be  a  considerable  factor. 

66253.  W ould  you  say  that  it  applied  in  any  large  pro- 
portion of  the  cases  that  come  under  your  care  1 — I  would 
almost  say  so  ;  it  certainly  does  a^ij^ly  to  a  large  proportion 
of  the  case?. 

tepresenta-  66254.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  With  regard  to  the 
ion  of  Parish  Belford  Hospital,  is  it  the  case  that  the  Parish  Council  are 
ouncils  oa     represented  in  the  trustees  that  manage  it  1 — Yes. 

■)muiittees.  66255.  .And  accordingly  the  Parish  Council  know  from 
the  Belford  trustees  who  are  being  assisted  or  being  treated 
there,  and  the  BeKord  trustees  know  who  is  on  the  roll  of 
paupers  ? — Yes. 

66256.  Has  that  arrangement  worked  well  ? — Yes. 

66257.  That  has  been  done  under  the  30th  section  of  the 
Act  of  1894,  where  provision  is  made  for  a  representation 
of  members  of  the  Parish  Council  upon  the  administrating 
body  of  a  trust  which  exists  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of 
the  parish  or  district  ? — Yes. 


66258.  Has  that  been  long  in  existence  'l- 
I  think. 


-For  five  years 


66259.  There  has  been  no  friction  1 — No.  I  think  it  has 
been  a  good  thing.  I  think  the  trustees  themselves  feel 
that  they  get  into  closer  toujh  with  the  population  through 
the  medium  of  these  local  representatives.  It  has  been  a 
good  thing. 

66260.  You  suggested  that  the  Local  Government  Board 
should  conmiunicate  directly  with  the  Poor  Law  medical 
officer  in  certain  cases  1 — Yes. 

66261.  That  led  one  to  think  that  the  instructions  of  the 
medical  officer  in  regard  to  certain  nutriment  or  stimulants 
were  sometimes  not  given  effect  to  by  the  inspector  of  poor. 
Is  that  what  you  are  pointing  to  ? — The  medical  officer 


would  feel  that  he  had  a  freer  hand  if  he  were  responsible    Mr  A.  C. 
directly  to  the  Local  Government  Board.  Miller,  M.D. 

66262.  Have  you  known  of  cases  in  your  experience  20  June  1907. 

where  a  medical  officer  has  ordered  food  or  stimulants  for  a   

pauper,  and  where  elfect  has  not  been  given  to  that  order 

by  the  inspector  of  poor  or  the  Parish  Council  1 — I  should 
not  like  to  say  that  I  have  actually  known  of  such  cases. 

66263.  With  regard  to  this  question  of  the  ferries  to 
wliich  you  have  alluded,  Ardgour  Ferry  is  in  Argyll- 
shire ? — It  is  partly  in  Argyllshire  and  partly  in  Inverness- 
shire.    It  is  between  the  two  counties. 

66264.  The  same  difficulty  exists  both  in  Inverness-shire  Inaccessibility 
and  in  Argyllshire  1 — Yes  ;  but  as  regards  medical  attend-  of  Law 
ance  the  medical  man  is  resident  on  the  Inverness-shire  medical  relief, 
side,  tinJ  so  Argyllshire  suffers. 

66265.  Are  you  aware  that  these  ferries  were  under  the 
control  of  the  Roads  Board  of  the  county  under  a  private 
Act  applicable  to  the  county  itself,  and  when  that  private 
Act  was  repealed  no  provision  was  made  in  the  public  Act, 
the  Roads  and  Bridges  Act,  for  these  ferries  being  taken 
over  by  the  new  roads  authority  ;  and,  having  been  left  out, 
there  is  now  no  control  over  them  1 — It  is  most  unfortunate. 
I  hope  there  will  be  some  regulation  in  some  w  ay. 

66266.  Clauses  have  been  before  Parliament  for  many 
years,  but  they  have  not  been  passed  into  law? — It  is  a 
pity. 

66267.  Do  you  really  think  that  the  fact  that  your  poor- 
house  is  situated  some  forty  miles  off  is  a  deterrent  and 
prevents  people  froni  going  there,  it  being  really  within 
tliree  hours  by  sea  and  also  within  easy  railway  distance  1 — 
It  excellently  acts  as  a  test.  They  do  not  like  to  go  to  the 
other  side  of  their  hills. 

66268.  Do  you  think  it  is  too  far  away  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  it  is. 

66269.  Have  you  sent  cases  there  for  treatment  ? — Con- 
stantly. We  are  sending  crowds  now  from  Kinloclimore, 
and  in  tliat  our  unfortunate  parish  has  a  grievance,  because 
Kinlochmore  is  in  the  county  of  Argyll  and  receives  all  the 
rates,  while  Fort- William  receives  no  rates  and  has  to  sup- 
port them. 

66270.  That  is  in  connection  with  the  large  new  alu- 
minium works? — Yes.  It  is  hard  that  Inverness-shire 
should  have  to  support  these  people. 


Mr  Henry  Peakson  Taylor,  M.B.,  CM.,  called  and  examined. 


66271.  {Chairman.)  You  are  Medical  Officer  of  the  Yell 
and  Fetlar  Parish  Councils,  and  have  been  for  sixteen  years  1 
—Yes. 

66272.  You  are  also  Chief  Medical  Officer  for  the  North 
Isles  district  of  the  Zetland  County  Council  ? — Yes. 

66273.  You  have  been  kind  enough  to  send  us  a  state- 
ment, which  we  will  take  as  your  evidence-in-chief? — 
Thank  you. 


{The  vn  tness  handed  in  the  following  statement.) 

1,  The  Sanitary  Authorities  in  this  district  do  not 
concern  themselves  in  any  way  with  the  providing  of 
medical  assistance  to  the  poor,  and  we  have  no  Town 
Council. 

2.  It  is  with  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  tliat 
I  am  most  intimately  connecteil,  and  upon  which  I  submit 
my  views  for  what  they  are  worth. 

The  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in  these  remote 
parishes  is  such  that  it  is  not  easy  to  clearly  define  how 
ihe  pour  (and  by  these  I  mean  not  only  the  paupers,  but 
also  tliose  persons  who,  in  no  inconsideralde  number,  are 
on  the  verge  of  pauperisiii)  are  assisted  with  medicine  and 
advice. 

My  statements  are  based  chiefiy  on  my  own  experience, 
also  on  that  of  those  of  my  colleagues  with  whom  from 
time  to  time  I  have  exchanged  views. 

I  purpose  confining  uiy  leuiarks  to  the  three  following 
heads : — 

(a)  Medical  assistance  to  the  paupers. 

(6)  Medical  a.-sistunce  to  those  on  the  veige  of 
pauperism,  who,  although  not  absolutely  destitute, 
are  unable  to  pay  for  medical  assittance. 

(f)  Coi  ditions  more  jjarlicularly  affecting  the 
medical  officers. 


Medical  Assistance  to  the  Paupers. 

3.  In  my  own  case,  and  from  what  I  have  learned  from 
some  of  my  colleagues,  tlie  method  for  securing  medical 
a.ssistance  to  this  class  of  the  poor  is  somewhat 
liappy-go-lucky  ;  but  on  the  whole,  I  should  say,  that 
although  not  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
Local  Gcjvernment  Board,  it  is  adequate.  In  this  parish, 
when  the  Inspector  of  Poor  hears  of  sick  paupers  he 
reque.'^ts  me  to  si  e  them.  It  is  very  rarely  that  a  Parish 
C(juiicillor  sends  for  me  to  see  a  pauper.  Most  frequently 
it  is  the  neighbour  of  a  pauper  who  summons  me  either 
by  telegram  or  letlir.  Again,  when  I  am  in  any  particular 
district  where  paupers  reside  I  am  asked  to  see  them, 
but  I  generally  call  on  them  whether  I  am  summoned  or 
not,  in  case  they  do  wish  my  services.  Tickets  are  not 
used.  The  rules  laid  down  in  par.  15,  page  104  of  the 
Local  Government  Board's  instructions  to  Parish  Councils, 
are  quite  applicable  to  Highland  parishes,  and  in  my 
opinion  ought  to  be  strictly  obseived. 

4.  Medicine  and  surgical  appliances  I  supply  from  my 
surgery,  and  send  in  a  quarterly  account  to  the  Parish 
Council.  This  arraiigeiiient  is  reasonable  and  fair,  and 
not  open  to  the  obvious  abuse  wdiich  might  obtain  in  some 
cases  where  costs  of  medicines,  etc.,  are  included  in  an 
inadequate  salary. 

5.  Scattered  as  the  paupers  are  all  over  the  parish,  and 
often  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  doctor,  it  is  some- 
times almost  impossible  to  give  full  attention  to  each,  when 
a  number  happen  to  be  sick. 

6.  No  sick  nurses  are  provided,  but  the  nttrsing  of  the 
pauper  is  entrusted  to  neighbours  whose  services  are  paid 
for  by  the  Parish  Council.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that 
such  an  arrangement  is  open  to  abuse,  expensive  to  the 
ratej^ayers,  and  of  doubtful  benefit  to  the  pauper.  The 
provision  of  one  or  two  trained  nurses  in  remote  Highland 
parishes  would  be  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  paupers, 
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and  the  general  public,  and  would  lessen  the  labours  of  the 
medical  officer  very  materially.  I  would  further  suggest 
that  the  nurse  ought  to  be  capable  of  undertaking  normal 
midwifery  cases.  It  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  more  doctors  who 
are  needed  in  remote  parishes  such  as  this,  but  the  provision 
of  skilful  assistance  to  those  we  have  got.  For  instance, 
take  the  parish  of  Fetlar,  an  island  of  347  inhabitants, 
five  miles  by  sea  from  my  residence.  Frequently  the 
weather  is  so  bad  that  "crossing  the  Sound"  is  impossible. 
There  is  no  midwife  in  tlie  island,  so  I  am  summoned  to 
almost  every  confinement,  in  many  cases  to  find  the  birth 
over,  but  the  third  stage  uncompleted,  and  the  post-partem 
toilet  left  for  me  to  carry  out.  In  this  island  a  trained 
nurse  capable  of  managing  an  ordinary  midwifery  case 
is  practically  a  necessity.  If  a  doctor  were  ajjpointed  to 
that  parish  he  could  not  make  a  living.  The  same 
argument  applies  to  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  parisli 
in  which  I  am  situated.  I  coukl  give  more  instances 
where  a  sick  nurse  would  have  been  of  the  greatest  utility, 
but  it  is  unnecessary. 

7.  A  small  poorhouse  ought  in  my  opinion  to  be  situated 
near  the  medical  officer's  residence,  where  severe  cases  of 
surgical  diseases  among  the  paupers  could  I'eceive  more  of 
the  personal  superintendence  and  attention  of  the  medical 
officer.  To  have  to  treat  (as  has  often  been  my  experience) 
cases  of  gangrene,  chronic  retention  of  urine,  fractures, 
extensive  burns,  ulceration.?,  and  such  like  surgical 
affections  in  miserable  dwellings  situated  many  miles  from 
the  residence  of  the  doctor,  is  not  giving  the  pauper  mucli 
of  a  chance,  and  disheartening  to  the  medical  attendant. 
In  such  cases  as  I  have  indicated  antiseptic  treatment  is 
difficult  to  carry  out. 


Medical  Assistance  to  those  on  the  verge  op 
Pauperism,  who,  although  not  absolutely 
Destitute,  are  unable  to  pay  for  Medical 
Assistance. 

8.  These  belong  to  a  class  between  the  paupers  and  the 
self-supporting  section  of  the  community,  for  whom,  so  far 
as  my  experience  goes,  no  provision  exists  for  aiding  them 
with  medical  assi,stance,  except  the  benevolence  of  the 
medical  officer.  The  argument  that  doctors  always  have 
this  class  among  their  patients  hardly  applies  to  the  case 
in  point,  because  there  is  a  difference  between  a  doctor 
giving  his  advice  and  medicine  free  to  any  one  in  his 
consulting  room  or  immediate  vicinity,  to  having  to  travel 
10  or  15  miles,  and,  as  sometimes  happens,  having  to 
pay  a  trap  hire  out  of  his  own  poeket  as  well  as  repeat 
medicines  and  make  subsequent  visits.  As  a  proof  that 
I  have  not  exaggerated  the  facts,  I  may  say  that  my 
Parish  Council  have  seen  this  difficulty,  and  on  more  than 
one  occasion  recognised  my  services  under  such  circum- 
stances as  I  have  mentioned. 

9.  The  honest  non-pauper  poor  will  not  ask  a  doctor  to 
visit  them  unless  they  are  sure  that  he  will  be  remunerated 
for  his  services,  consequently  they  suffer,  unless  the  doctor 
voluntarily  offers  his  services  unsummoned.  Others 
again,  whose  consciences  are  not  of  such  a  high  order,  will 
demand  his  services  for  the  most  ti  ivial  ailment.  In  every 
case  his  humanity  urges  him  to  give  the  best  of  his  skill 
and  attendance  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  when  it  comes  to 
spending  a  whole  day  to  see  a  patient,  paying  cost  of 
hire,  and  giving  medicines,  with  no  hope  of  payment  except 
"the  blessings  of  the  Almighty  attend  you,"  the  tax  is 
somewhat  severe  on  a  normally  constituted  indi- 
vidual. 

10.  The  providing  of  more  doctors  has  been  proposed 
as  a  remedy  ;  but  I  cannot  see  how  two  doctors  could  make 
a  living,  when  one  can  hardly  make  ends  meet,  unless, 
indeed,  good  salaries  Avere  given,  which  would  raise  the 
ire  of  every  ratepayer  in  the  parish.  It  is  not  in  my 
province  to  propose  a  remedy,  yet  I  would  venture  to 
suggest  that  medical  assistance  to  this  class  might  be  made 
a  charge  against  the  county  rates  after  a  full  and  im- 
partial inquiry  had  been  made  into  all  the  circumstances 
of  each  individual  case.  Further,  I  cannot  see  why 
assistance  in  this  direction  could  not  be  forthcoming  from 
the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board. 
It  would  be  put  to  as  good  a  purpose  as  the  money  already 
supplied  from  that  body  for  agricultural  and  other  uses. 
Although  it  is  a  digression,  I  wish  to  add,  that  the  bene- 
ficent working  of  the  Agricultural  Rating  Act  in  relieving 
the  majority  of  the  ratepayers  to  an  almost  unimagined 
extent  is  quite  lost  sight  of,  besides  the  assistance  from  the 
Medical  Relief  Grant. 


Conditions  more  particularly  affecting  the 
Medical  Officers, 

11.  This  question  may  or  may  not  come  under  the 
purview  of  the  Royal  Commission,  but  if  it  does  not  I 
venture  to  say  the  omission  is  a  grave  one.  I  imagine 
that  unless  the  officials  are  contented  and  protected,  the 
administration  of  medical  relief  in  the  Highlands  and 
Islands  will  suffer  (doctors  are  only  human)  ;  and  those  men 
are  neither  protected  nor  contented,  for  reasons  that  are 
not  far  to  seek  ;  they  are  on  quite  a  different  footing  to 
their  English  and  Irish  brethren,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
neither  Fixity  of  Tenure  nor  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
central  Authority.  They  can  be,  and  have  been,  dismissed 
without  reasons  being  given,  thus  Ijeing  deprived  of  home 
and  employment.  In  many  cases  dismissals  are  caused  bv 
disagreements  with  the  Parish  Council,  or  something  in 
connection  with  the  doctor's  private  practice — a  matter 
with  which,  I  respectfully  submit,  a  Parish  Council  has 
no  concern.  They  are  under  no  statutory  obligation  to 
provide  or  supervise  medical  attendance  on  the  ratepayers 
at  large. 

12.  It  is  possible,  tliough  I  should  say  not  probable, 
that  a  doctor  will  charge  his  private  patients  too  high  a 
fee,  but  it  is  an  ungenerous  supposition  in  the  face  of  the 
amount  of  quite  unremunerative  work  which  a  Highland 
doctor  does.  Again,  the  idea  that  he  might  consider  he 
had  no  duties  outside  those  he  is  paid  for,  is  chimerical, 
because  unless  he  has  independent  means,  which  is  very 
unlikely,  his  salary  could  not  keep  him  ;  so  he  is  obliged 
to  work,  and  work  hard.  The  opinion  of  arm-chair  Parish 
Councillors  regarding  a  medical  officer's  work  can  hardly 
be  relied  upon,  because  in  most  cases  they  are  quite 
ignorant  of  its  extent,  and  the  hard:?hips,  mental  and 
physical,  which  it  entails.  Despite  the  relief  which  has 
come  to  the  inhabitants  of  Highland  and  Lsland  parishes 
through  the  Crofters  Commission,  Agricultural  Rating  Act, 
and  Congested  Districts  Board,  not  one  concession  has  been 
accorded  to  the  hard-worked  medical  officers.  This  is  un- 
fair ;  they  naturally  look  for  some  improvement  in  their 
lot  as  well  as  that  of  those  whom  they  serve.  Their  in- 
ability to  secure  an  annual  holiday  borders  on  the  tragic. 
They  cannot  pay  a  substitute  at  the  present  high  terms, 
and  yet  a  rest  from  their  never-ceasing  mental  and  physical 
labours  is  a  necessity,  and  would  enable  them  to  face  their 
hard  and  strenuous  life  with  renewed  vigour,  and  minds 
cheered  and  refreshed  by  contact  with  the  outside  world. 

13.  I  also  think  that  medical  officer.s  ought  to  be  super- 
annuated, because,  in  spite  of  their  toilsome  life  for  others, 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  make  any  provision  for  old 
age  ;  as  it  is,  they  have  the  overshadowing  dread  of  the 
workhouse  ever  before  them,  or  the  hardly  more  cheering 
prospect  of  dying  in  harness,  while  others  who  had  the 
same  educational  advantages,  or  less,  can  look  forward  to 
the  last  years  of  their  lives  being  spent  in  peace  and 
sufficiency,  if  not  plenty. 

14.  In  my  district  we  have  no  hospitals.  There  is  a 
small  one  in  Lerwick  where  very  poor  persons  from  the 
country  can  occasionally  be  admitted  free,  but  usually  a 
small  charge  is  made. 

Medical  clubs  are  naturally  everywhere,  and  in  my 
district  we  have  a  small  collection  of  Rechabites  and  Free 
Gardeners  ;  but  they  do  not  exist  for,  nor  do  they  benefit, 
the  poor. 

15.  From  what  I  have  stated,  it  will  be  seen  the  agencies 
named  in  paragraphs  1,  2,  and  14  do  not  overlap  nor  co- 
operate, and,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  I  think  it  highl}'  im- 
probable that  they  ever  will. 

16.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  it  as  my  opinion  that 
the  only  method  by  which  adequate  and  effectual  medical 
assistance  can  be  given  to  the  paujjers  and  very  poor,  is  by 
having  such  administration  more  directly  under  a  Central 
Authority.  I  do  not  say  this  out  of  any  disrespect  for 
Parish  Councils,  but  because  I  think  that  by  so  doing  the 
administration  would  be  removed  from  any  chance  of 
being  strangled  by  any  local  prejudice,  narrow-mindedness, 
or  the  lear  of  burdens  being  placed  on  the  local  rates, 
which  seems  to  be  the  bete  noir  of  every  Parish  Councillor. 

I".  Looking  over  the  sickness  and  mortality  records  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
general  health  of  the  community  suffers  from  insufficient 
or  inadequate  medical  attendance. 

18.  In  the  foregoing  statement  I  have  only  given  my 
own  opinions  as  they  have  been  impressed  on  me  during 
my  life  here,  and  with  which  those  of  my  colleagues  whom 
I  know  acquiesce.  If  time  had  allowed  I  would  have 
communicated  with  them,  and  got  a  consensus  of  their 
opinions,  because  their  views  are  of  value,  as  they  come 
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led  of  into  daily  contact  with  the  darkest  side  of  life  in  these 
itralisation  outlying  parishes. 

administra-  j  ^^^^      docaments,  but  I  hope  the  Royal  Commis- 

'    dical  relief  consider  the   Report   of    the    Depai  tniental 

'  '  '  Committee  of  the  Local  Government  Board  of  Scotland, 

issued  17th  March  1904,  as  in  that  Report  some  of  my 
views  will  be  found  to  be  substantiated  in  Part  V.,  pages 
68  to  78,  81,  and  most  particularly  pages  86  to  88. 


Addendum. 

imuneration  20.  I  am  informed  by  a  member  of  a  committee  of  the 
Poor  Law  Y'ell  Parish  Council,  that  among  other  suggestions  which 
idical  they  have  formulated  in  reply  to  your  circular  letter  of 

icers.  January  16,  there  is   one  which  immediately  concerns 

medical  officers.  It  is  that  Parish  Councils  in  Higliland 
(crofting  counties  are  given  power  to  increase  the  salaries 
presently  given  to  medical  officers  with  the  view  of 
inducing  a  good  doctor  to  settle  in  the  place — to  make 
him  de  facto  what  he  already  is  in  name — in  other  words, 
to  legalise  the  present  unsatisfactorj^  state  of  matters. 

The  Chairman  of  the  committee  (consisting  of  two 
members)  has  requested  me  to  take  this  method  of  stating 
my  objections  to  the  proposal,  and  I  beg  respectfully  to 
submit  the  following. 

By  paying  a  doctor  a  larger  salary  out  of  the  rates  to 
induce  him  to  settle  in  the  parish,  for  the  good  of  the 
community  at  large,  it  follows  that  he  is  still  more  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Parish  Council,  thus  intensifying 
one  of  the  grievances  from  which  Highland  medical  officers 
have  suffered  so  long  ;  though  certainly  a  good  deal  would 
depend  on  the  personnel  of  the  Parish  Council.  In  my 
opinion  those  gentlemen  ought  to  have  no  power  to  inter- 
vene between  the  medical  otlicer  and  the  self-supporting 
part  of  the  comnninity,  and  if  he  received  a  salary  out  of 
the  rates  (apart  from  that  paid  for  his  duties  to  the  paupers) 
they  would  to  a  ceitainty  look  on  the  unfortunate  doctor 
as  completely  in  their  power,  and  resent  his  making  any 
charge  at  all,  a  state  of  matters  which  would  cause  an 
immense  amount  of  friction,  only  avoidable  by  the  doctor 
receiving  a  salary  large  enough  to  fully  compensate  him  for 
all  his  work.  But  this  could  not  be  expected  from  either 
Parish  Council  or  ratepayers,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  are  utterly  ignorant  of  what  would  constitute  an 
adequate  salary  ;  but  even  if  they  were  not,  they  would  not 
give  it.  For  these  reasons  I  respectfully  submit  that  this 
suggestion  of  the  Parish  Council's  committee  is  unnecessary, 
and  uncalled  for  ;  and  further,  it  has  not  been  asked  for  by 
the  ratepayers  in  this  parish.  Not  only  that,  but  I  believe 
if  carried  out,  it  would  prove  grossly  unjust  to  the  medical 
officer,  and  would  strain  to  breaking  the  harmony  which 
now  exists  between,  at  any  rate,  some  doctors  and  the 
ratepayers. 

66274.  (Chairman.)  The  two  parishes  that  you  represent 
are  in  the  Shetlands  ? — Yes,  they  are  midway.  There  are 
three  North  Isles — Unst^  Yell,  and  Fetlar. 

66275.  These  are  separate  islands  ? — Yes. 

66276.  You  have  no  town  council  ? — No. 

66277.  Are  you  medical  officer  for  any  other  parishes 
than  Yell  and  Fetlar  ? — I  am  parochial  medical  officer  for 
the  two  parishes,  and  chief  district  medical  officer  of  health 
for  the  whole  of  the  North  Isles. 

66278.  Do  you  go  to  the  separate  islands,  or  do  appli- 
cants for  relief  come  to  one  centre  ? — I  go  to  both  islands. 

66279.  Are  there  separate  Parish  Councils  ? — Yes,  there 
are  separate  Parish  Councils. 

66280.  The  pauperism  is  not  high  ?— In  Yell,  with  a 
population  of  2,483,  we  have  57  paupers,  and  in  the 
island  of  Fetlar,  with  a  population  of  347,  we  have  only 
two  or  three. 

:ocedure  of  66281.  You  examine  all  these  paupers  before  they  are 
)plicants  for  admitted  on  the  roll  ? — No,  they  are  admitted  on  the  roll 
jor  Law  before  I  examine  them.  There  are  paupers  who  are 
admitted  and  never  examined  by  the  medical  officer  before 
they  are  put  on. 

66282.  And  then  you  examine  them? — Sometimes  I 
never  examine  them  until  they  become  ill  and  I  am  sent 
for. 

66283.  The  inspector  of  poor  deals  with  them? — The 
usual  system  is  this  :  a  person  applies  to  the  Parish  Council 
for  relief,  and  the  Parish  Council  consider  whether  they 
will  admit  that  person  or  not.  In  most  cases  they  do  admit 
them.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  them  until  they  become 
ill  and  I  am  sent  for.    I  do  not  remember  a  single  case 


where  I  have  been  asked  to  examine  a  person  as  to  whether 
he  was  fit  to  be  admitted  or  not,  I  may  have  been  asked, 
but  I  do  not  remember. 
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66284.  You  go  to  see  these  persons  because  they  are 
already  on  the  roll  ? — Yes.  20  June  1907. 

66285.  Are  you  a  whole-time  officer  ? — No,  I  am  allowed 
private  practice. 

66286.  Are  the  majority  of  the  people  tolerably  well-to-  Extent  of 
do  ;  are  they  able  to  pay  ? — They  are  very  poor  in  Fetlar.  poverty  in 
They  are  not  so  poor  in  Yell,  and  they  are  a  great  deal  North  Islea. 
better  off  than  they  were  some  years  ago. 

66287.  Is  there  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  people 
who  can  pay  you? — A  number  of  them  can,  but  the 
majority  of  them  are  not  able  to  do  so,  and  some  who  can 
won't. 

66288.  Is  there  any  poorhouse  connected  with  the  parish  1 
— The  parish  contributes  to  the  combination  poorhouse 
which  is  forty  miles  off  by  sea. 

66289.  Do  you  ever  send  cases  there  ? — Yes,  frequently. 

66290.  You  have  no  cottage  hospital  ? — No. 

66291.  Do  you  ever  have  to  do  any  surgical  operations  1 
— I  do  slight  operations.  The  more  serious  cases  I  send  to 
Aberdeen,  because  I  think  they  get  better  attention  there, 
and  they  get  adeqitate  nursing  and  skilled  attendance. 

66292.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  You  have  direct  steam- 
boat communication  with  Aberdeen  ? — Yes,  there  is  direct 
steamboat  connection  between  Yell  and  Aberdeen. 

66293.  {Chairman.)  You  make   two  suggestions.     You  Need  of 
think  that  trained  nurses  would  be  very  useful,  and  you  trained  nurses 
also  think  that  there  ought  to  be  a  small  poorhouse  near  the  for  poor, 
medical  officer's  residence? — I  think  that  trained  nurses 

are  absolutely  necessary. 

66294.  Is  the  poor  rate  high  ? — It  is  the  second  highest 
in  Shetland. 

66295.  How  much  is  it  ?— 4s.  3d.  in  the  £, 

66296.  That  is  very  much  lower  than  in  the  Western 
Islands  ? — So  I  am  led  to  believe. 

66297.  Do  you  think  you  could  get  persons  in  the 
locality  to  be  trained  as  nurses  who  would  remain  with 
you  ? — I  am  perfectly  certain  we  could  not.  I  have  tried 
it  over  and  over  again. 

66298.  You  would  have  to  make  an  arrangement  with 
them  that  they  would  stay  ? — I  am  satisfied  that  they  would 
not  go  to  be  trained  because  they  can  make  money  easier  at 
home. 

66299.  In  what  way  ? — Knitting  and  gutting. 

66300.  If  you  have  trained  nurses  they  must  come  from 
outside  ? — Yes,  they  must  come  from  outside. 

66301.  Would  they  stay  with  you?— I  do  not  think  so. 

66302.  Then  you  are  in  a  difficulty  ? — I  admit  that  the 
difficulty  exists.    They  might  stop  ;  I  do  not  know. 

66303.  Surely  nursing  has  a  special  attraction  for  some 
women.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  some  of  the  women 
became  nurses  they  might  remain? — But  the  difficulty  is 
to  get  them  to  go  to  be  trained.  We  tried  it  in  Fetlar,  but 
we  could  not  get  a  single  woman  to  go. 

66304.  Fetlar  is  rather  behind  ? — Yes,  it  is  pretty  far 
behind. 

66305.  {Dr  Doicnes.)  Do  you  ever  get  the  case  of  a  widow 
who  might  be  taught  nursing  ? — I  have  come  across  widows 
whom  I  thought  would  go,  Init  when  I  asked  them  they 
would  not. 

66306.  {Chairman.)  They  make  a  tolerably  good  liveli- 
hood with  the  knitting  and  gutting  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  they 
make  more  than  many  of  the  men. 

66307.  They  knit  with  Shetland  wool?— Yes,  and  then 
they  have  the  herring  gutting. 

66308.  Where  do  they  go  for  the  gutting  ?— To  Balta 
Sound  and  Lerwick  principally. 

66309.  {Mrs  Webb.)  What  sort  of  wage  do  they  make —  Social  and 
£1  a  week?— In  a  good  fishing  they  will  get  more  than  industrial 
that.    Before  the  fishing  begins  they  get  £3  arles  in  order  conditions  of 
to  bribe  them  to  go  to  the  curers,  and  then  they  get  so  Shetlanders. 
much  a  barrel  and  so  much  an  hour.    I  have  known  girls 

make  10s.  per  day  when  there  was  a  heavy  fishing,  and 
this  year  some  girls  got  £5  arles  each,  8d.  per  barrel  and 
3d.  per  hour  for  station  work. 

66310.  So  they  could  make  £1  a  week? — Yes,  easily. 

66311.  For  what  part  of  the  year  will  they  make  that? — 
From  the  beginning  of  June  to  the  end  of  September. 
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66312.  {Chairman.)  Tliey  work  in  gangs  of  about  five  ? — 
Sometimes,  but  usually  iu  gangs  of  two  gutters  and  one 
packer. 

66313.  {Mrs  fVebh.)  They  won't  make  money  during  tlie 
20  June  1907.  winter  ? — Yes,  they  do,  at  the  knitting. 

66314.  Will  they  make  10s.  a  week  at  that?— I  should 
not  think  so. 

66315.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  this  knitting  1 — Yes, 
there  is  a  vei-y  great  demand  for  these  Shetland  shawls  and 
Shetland  hosiery  generally. 

66316.  It  is  an  essential  reform  that  there  should  be 
nursing  ? — Yes. 

66317.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  Do  these  women  not  go 
to  the  Yarmouth  fishing  ?— No,  our  girls  never  go  further 
south  than  Lerwick. 

Medical  aid  66318.  {Chairman.)  Then  you  .'ay  there  is  a  certain  class 
for  class  above  between  tlie  pauj)ers  and  the  self-supporting  portion  of  the 
paupers.         community  who  won't  go  to  the  Poor  Law,  and  for  whom 

there  would  be  no  medical  provision  if  it  was  not  for  the 

medical  officer? — That  is  so. 

66319.  Is  that  a  considerable  class? — Yes,  there  are  a 
considerable  number  of  them,  and  my  colleagues  can  bear 
me  out  in  that. 

66320.  The  distance  is  a  great  bar  to  the  medical  officer, 
however  well-disposed  he  may  be  to  give  them  medical 
attention  ? — Yes,  distance  is  the  thing  we  complain 
most  of.  We  do  not  mind  giving  our  services  to  the  people 
in  our  immediate  vicinity,  but  it  is  very  hard  to  have  to 
travel  ten  and  fifteen  miles  and  get  nothing  for  it ;  we 
know  perfectly  well  beforehand  that  we  won't  get  anything 
for  it. 

Deterrence  of      G6321.  There  is  a  reluctance  to  go  to  the  Poor  Law? — 
Poor  Law       Yes,  a  very  great  reluctance  in  some  cases, 
medical  relief.     QQ322.  And  under  your  system  a  man  must  be  on  the 
roll  before  he  gets  medical  relief? — Yes. 

66323.  Supposing  the  system  was  altered  and  a  man,  by 
applying  for  medical  relief,  got  it  without  necessarily 
having  to  be  on  the  roll  first,  would  that  make  a  difiereuce  ? 
— I  do  not  know  how  to  answer  that  question.  I  should 
imagine  that  if  the  Parish  Council  had  to  deal  with  the 
case,  what  they  W'Ould  do  would  be  to  put  the  man  on  the 
roll  at  one  meeting  and  knock  him  off  at  the  next.  He 
vv'ould  be  put  on  the  roll  for  the  time  he  was  ill,  and  the 
doctor  would  have  to  attend  him  in  re.-pect  of  his  Poor  Law 
salary. 

66324.  As  I  understand  it,  people  don't  come  to  the 
Poor  Law  because  they  are  ill,  but  they  are  on  the  roll,  and 
they  are  attended  because  they  are  on  the  roll '. — Yes.  It 
is  mostly  aged  and  infirm  that  are  on  the  roll. 

66325.  There  are  no  medical  clubs  ? — There  is  nothing 
but  the  Rechabites  Society,  and  there  are  only  twenty-five 
members. 

Adequacy  of  66326.  To  increase  the  number  of  doctors  would  mean 
existing  putting  more  into  the  place  than  could  get  a  decent  liveli- 

medical  aid.    hood  ? — In  Shetland  more  doctors  could  not  get  a  liveli- 
hood. 

66327.  Is  the  health  of  the  people  pretty  good  ?— Yes,  I 
should  say  it  is  pretty  good. 

66328.  Are  there  many  uncertified  deaths  ? — Not  a  great 
many. 

66329.  What  sort  of  proportion  will  uncertified  deaths 
bear  to  the  certified  deaths? — About  10  per  cent,  for  the 
North  Isles. 

66330.  Can  the  women  get  proper  attendance  in  confine- 
ment?— On  the  whole,  I  woulcl  say  yes.  Still,  I  have 
known  cases  where  they  certainly  did  not  get  proper 
attendance  ;  but  all  the  same  I  ha\"e  had  only  one  death  in 
child-bed  during  my  practice  here,  and  that  was  from 
puerperal  fever. 

66331.  That,  I  suppose,  would  be  in  these  small  islands  ? 
—I  am  speaking  of  Yell  and  Fetlar. 

66332.  I  suppose  they  are  attended  by  some  old  woman 
in  the  village? — Yes,  in  certain  districts  of  my  j^arish  thty 
are,  but  I  get  mo.st  of  the  confinements  to  attend.  They 
^•enerally  send  for  me. 

66333.  Your  nurses  would  have  to  be  qualified  mid- 
wives  ? — Yes.  What  I  meant  was  that  a  trained  nurse 
should  be  provided  for  those  districts,  and  she  should  also 
le  competent  to  undertake  an  ordinary  midwifery  case. 

66334.  Does  the  health  of  the  w^omen  suffer  from  the 
insufficient  mtdical  attendance  during  their  confinement? 
—  I  don't  think  so.    I  had  one  very  bad  case  last  year,  but 


that  is  really  the  only  one  I  can  remember.  The  woman 
was  neglected  for  a  whole  week  after  the  birth  of  the 
child,  and  before  I  was  sent  for,  and  she  nearly  died. 

66335.  May  I  ask  you  wliat  you  get  as  medical  officer  Salary  of 
for  the  parishes? — I  get  £55  from  Yell  and  £15   for  medical 
Fetlar.  officer. 

66336.  Do  you  get  a  house  ? — I  am  compelled  to  occupy 
a  certain  house,  and  to  pay  a  rent  for  it,  and  the  rent  is  far 
too  high. 

66337.  Is  that  house  provided  by  the  local  authority  1 — 
They  say  so,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not.    At  one 

time  they  had  difficulty  in  getting  a  doctor  to  stay  for  .1 
want  of  a  house,  and  they  asked  the  then  proprietor  to  \ 
provide  one,  «-hich  was  done,  and  in  the  agreement  drawn  -  j 

up  for  the  doctor  (whoever  he  was)  to  sign,  it  was  stipu-  4 
lated  that  he  should  reside  in  that  house  and  pay  the  rent. 
After  my  appointment  I  asked  the  Parish  Council  to  get  a 
lease  drawn  up,  which  they  did,  but  the  disproportionate 
rent  is  one  of  my  greatest  grievances. 

66338.  You  get  £70  minus  the  rent  ?— Yes,  £16. 

66339.  Do  you  get  an  allowance  for  drugs  ? — At  first  I  Supply  of 
did  not,  but  latterly  I  asked  the  Parish  Council  to  give  me  drugs, 
an  allowance,  and  they  now  pay  me  the  cost  price  of  the 
medicines  supplied. 

66340.  Would  that  cover  the  cases  where  you  would 
give  medicines  gratuitously  ? — No,  it  is  just  for  the  paupers 
alone. 

66341.  So  you  lose  not  only  your  time,  birt  the  cost  of  Charity  by  ] 
the  drugs,  if  you  give  them  any  ?— Yes.  I  visit  them  and  medical  i 
give  them  both  advice  and  drugs,  and  I  get  no  payment.  profession. 

66342.  I  suppose  you  are  the  only  medical  officer  in 
these  islands  ? — Yes,  in  Yell  and  Fetlar. 

66343.  Is  your  private  practice  appreciable? — I  earned 
£91,  lis.  last  year,  and  of  that  I  got  £65,  17s.  4d.,  leaving 
£22,  14s.  2d.,  with  £3  of  bad  debts.  So  my  whole  income 
was  £173,  17s.  4d.    That  was  the  actual  cash  received  both 

•  from  official  salaries  and  private  practice. 

66344.  Do  you   deduct  rent  ?— No,  I   have  deducted  Emolumeuts 

nothing  from  that.  If.^^n^ 

medical 

66315.  {Mrs  JVebb.)  You  have  to  deduct  the  rent  from  officer, 
that  ? — Yes,  also  price  of  drugs,  instruments,  keep  of  horse 
when  I  had  one,  hire.«,  and  general  expenses. 

66346.  {Chairman.)  What  you  get  from  your  private 
practice  is  a  good  bit  more  than  your  official  salary  ? — My 

official  salary  is  £55  for  attendance  on  the  paupers,  £10  as  ; 

public  vaccinator,  £15  from  the  parish  of  Fetlar,  £20  from 

the  district  committee,  and  £8  for  paupers'  medicines. 

{Fur  statement  of  income  and  expenditure  of  witness  for  year 

1906,  see  App.  No.  CLXXX.  {A).)  , 

66347.  {Mrs  Webb.)  Do  you  have  to  deduct  rates  1 — No,  ' 
the  Parish  Council  do  not  charge  me  rates. 

66348.  (Mr  Booth.)  Have  you  the  right  to  charge  any- 
thing for  going  a  long  distance  for  parish  work  ? — In  goins? 
to  the  1  atijjers  I  provide  my  own  means  of  locomotion.  I 
generally  use  a  bicycle. 

66349.  You  provide  all  that  yourself? — Yes,  both  for 
private  practice  and  for  Poor  Law  work. 

66350.  And  what  about  going  to  the  other  island? — I 
ha'V'e  a  boat  to  keep  for  that. 

6G351.  ^Vhich  you  keep  out  of  your  own  income? — Yes. 
I  may  say,  however,  that  my  boat  is  rather  smaU  for 
crossing  to  Fetlar,  except  111  the  summer-time.  Four  or 
five  years  ago  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  over  to  Fetlar, 
and  so  I  took  up  a  subscription  on  behalf  of  the  Fetlar 
people  in  order  to  get  a  big  boat  to  come  for  me.  I 
approached  the  Congested  Districts  Board  to  see  if  they 
would  grant  a  small  sum  to  provide  a  boat  for  the  island 
of  Fetlar  so  that  the  people  might  get  their  medical  officer 
when  required,  but  they  just  treated  the  thing  with  con- 
tempt, and  laughed  at  it. 

66352.  Has  that  larger  boat  been  provided? — Yes,  I 
had  to  provide  it  myself  by  getting  subscriptions  from 
fiiends. 

66353.  Is  it  a  sailing  boat  ? — Yes. 

66354.  Is  there  a  man  always  in  charge  of  it? — There  is 
a  committee  in  charge  of  it,  and  one  man  takes  charge  of 
the  sails.  If  any  person  takes  suddenly  ill,  then  they  wire 
to  me  that  they  are  coming  for  me  with  this  boat. 

66355.  Is  that  the  only  water  you  have  to  cross  for  your 
work  ? — Yes,  except  for  Public  Health  work,  when  I  have 
to  cross  to  Unst. 
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■  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  How  far  is  it  across? — 
Six  miles  to  Fetlar. 

66357.  (Mr  Booth.)  You  liave  a  bicycle  ? — Yes. 

66358.  Do  you  keep  a  pony  ?— I  kept  one  at  first,  but  it 
was  too  expensive. 

66359.  (Ghairman.)  How  long  is  your  island? — It  is 
22  miles  long  and  6  miles  broad. 

66360.  Is  it  Lilly  ?— Yes,  very. 

66361.  Are  you  a  Shetlander? — No,  I  belong  to  the 
north  of  England. 

66362.  As  regards  the  position  of  the  doctor,  you  wish  to 
have  superannuation  ? — Yes. 

66363.  And,  in  the  second  place,  you  would  like  to  be  a 
statutory  officer  ? — Yes  ;  we  ought  to  be  statutory  officials 
responsible  only  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  so  far  as 
the  paupers  are  concerned. 

66364.  Do  you  report  to  any  other  body  than  your 
council  ? — No. 

66365.  You  don't  correspond  with  the  Local  Government 
Board  ? — Not  on  Poor  Law  matters. 

66366.  Would  you  explain  your  last  paragraph.  You 
say  that  you  are  informed  by  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
the  Yell  Parish  Council  that  they  wanted  to  increase  the 
salaries.  Is  that  right?  The  proposal  is  to  increase  the 
salary,  but  you  are  to  give  your  services  gratuitously  to 
everybody  ? — I  don't  think  that  is  what  they  intended. 
My  position  in  this  matter  ^^■as  simply  this — you  asked 
the  Parish  Council,  on  16th  January,  to  send  in  a  state- 
ment ;  a  meeting  was  called  for  11th  March,  and  this 
letter  from  the  Royal  Commission  was  not  mentioned 
oa  the  notice  paper.  The  letter  was  brought  before  the 
meeting,  however,  and  at  that  meeting  the  only  suggestion 
that  the  councillors  could  think  of  was  compulsory  removal 
of  paupers — which  I  may  say  is  imperative,  as  we  have 
had  a  gre  il  deal  of  trouble  in  that  respect.  That  was  all 
that  was  said.  When  they  were  going  out  of  the  meeling 
one  of  the  members  said  that  if  anything  struck  them  they 
could  make  out  a  letter  and  send  it  to  the  Royal  Com- 
mission. Then  I  heard  they  had  been  making  representa- 
tions about  the  parish  medical  officer,  and  I  said  I  would 
protest,  as  that  proposal  did  not  come  from  the  Parish 
Council,  it  only  came  from  two  members. 

66367.  Do  you  attend  the  Parish  Council  meetings  ? — 
Sometime.:  1  do.    I  was  told  about  this,  however. 

66368.  Is  this  the  proposal,  that  you  are,  in  return  for 
an  increased  salary,  to  attend  everybody  gratuitously?— 
They  mean  that  Parish  Councils  should  be  given  absolute 
power  to  fix  what  salary  they  like,  and  to  give  larger 
salaries,  and  the  medical  officer  is  to  be  really  the  medical 
officer  of  the  isarish,  at  the  beck  and  call  of  everyone.  It 
is  not  that  we  would  not  go,  but  no  man  would  wish  to 
be  tied  down  in  such  a  manner.  We  think,  and  I  have 
always  thought,  that  a  Parish  Council  should  not  interfere 
between  the  doctor  and  the  self-supporting  members  of  the 
community.  There  would  be  nothing  but  friction  if  that 
was  allowed. 

66369.  Do  you  suppose  the  idea  is,  that  there  should  be 
another  doctor  who  should  come  in  and  attend  to  the  self- 
supporting  ? — No,  the  idea  is  to  prevent  drunken  and 
incompetent  doctors  from  coming  to  these  parishes. 

66370.  Why  do  you  object  to  it?— Because  I  think  if 
the  medical  officer  receives  a  higher  salary  out  of  the  rates 
the  whole  of  the  public  will  think  they  have  a  claim  for 
his  services  whether  they  pay  him  or  not. 

66371.  You  would  rather  go  on  as  you  are  ?— Yes 

66372.  Provided  your  appointment  was  made  statutory  ? 
— Yes. 

66373.  There  is  this  difficulty,  that  if  your  appointment 
is  made  statutory  the  council  may  ask  for  a  whole-time 
officer,  particularly  if  there  is  to  be  supOTannuation  ? — That 
might  obtain  in  some  of  the  Lowland  parishes,  but  not  in 
the  Highland  parishes.    I  don't  think  it  would  work. 

66374.  It  would  work,  perhaps,  but  I  understand  your 
objection  is,  that  a  number  of  persons  would  get  gratuitous 
relief  from  the  doctor  who  could  afford  to  pay  for  it? — 
Yes,  and  they  would  double  his  work ;  they  would  bring 
him  five  or  ten  miles  to  draw  a  tooth,  as  I  have  had  to  do, 
under  the  present  circumstances,  instead  of  coming  to  him, 

66375.  Do  you  think  it  would  entail  an  unlimited  claim 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  upon  the  medical  officer  ? 
—Yes,  I  know  it  would.  There  is  another  thing  :  I  have 
been  told  over  and  over  again  by  ignorant  crofters  in  my 
district  that  I  am  not  entitled  to  any  pay  in  my  private 


practice  because  I  receive  a  salary  ftOHl  the  parish,  and  I    Mr  TTenry 
OTi'dit  to  attend  them  free.    A  lot  of  them  have  that  Pearson 
idia  Taylor, 

,  .  MB.,  CM. 

66376.  I  suppose  the  scale  of  wages  and  income  is  very  

low  ? — Yes.    It  all  depends  on  the  fishing  ;  if  they  get  a  20  June  1907. 
good  fishing,  then  they  get  a  good  deal  of  money,  but  if  the  jjj^^q]^"^^-, 
fishing  is  bad,  then  they  don't  get  much.  of"island  " 

66377.  If  the  proposal  was  put  to  increase  the  salary,  medical 
and  make  the  officer  a  whole-time  officer  with  superannua-  officers, 
tion,  or  to  continue  with  the  present  proposal,  which  would 

you  prefer? — {Mrs  Webb.)  Suppose  you  were  given  per- 
manence of  tenure  and  a  salary  of  £200  a  year  and  no 
private  practice? — We  would  be  sure  to  be  called  on  for 
private  practice,  because  there  would  be  no  other  doctor. 

66378.  (Ghairman.)  Everybody  would  think  they  had  a 
right  to  your  attendance,  and  in  consequence  of  that  you 
would  be  called  out  on  a  very  large  number  of  occasions, 
when  you  are  not  called  out  at  present  ?— Yes,  for  trivial 
ailments. 

66379.  (Mrs  Webb.)  Suppose  you  had  £200  a  year  and 
a  permanent  position,  and  you  had  a  skilled  nurse  who 
was  first  applied  to,  and  Avho  was  to  call  you  out  if  she 
thought  the  case  required  it  ?— I  would  say  that  that  would 
be  a  very  good  arrangement. 

66380.  You  would  not  then  object  to  give  up  your 
private  practice  ?— There  would  be  trivial  cases.  _  I  mean 
that  a  trivial  case  would  occur,  say  ten  or  fifteen  miles  from 
my  residence,  which  a  trained  nurse  could  see  to. 

66381.  Suppose  it  rested  with  the  nurse  whether  you 
should  be  called  or  not,  would  that  not  protect  you  ?— Yes, 
to  a  certain  extent,  it  would  protect  me  from  a  great  deal 
of  unnecessary  work. 

66382.  Imagine  yourself  as  an  officer  with  £200  a  year, 
permanence  of  tenure,  superannuation,  no  private  practice, 
and  a  nurse  to  protect  you  from  trivial  complaints — would 
that  satisfy  you  ?— It  would  be  better  than  the  present 
arrangement,  and  I  think  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  the 
people  too,  but  £200  would  not  be  sufficient  recompense 
for  the  work  which  would  have  to  be  done,  and  general 
professional  expenses. 

66383.  You  could  then  have  a  regular  organised  service 
with  your  trained  nurse?— Yes.  I  think  it  could  be 
arranged  very  well  that  way. 

66384.  (Ghairman.)  What  I  understand  is  that  you  are 
ra'her  afraid,  that  even  under  the  arrangement  Mrs  Webb 
has  suggested,  you  might  get  into  a  position  in  which  you 
would  be  looked  upon  by  all  the  people  as  a  sort  of  slave, 
that  would  be  obliged  to  go  to  them  whenever  they  wanted  ? 
— I  know  that  we  would  be  looked  upon  as  that. 

66385.  (Mrs  Webb.)  In  India  the  medical  men  are  paid 
by  the  State,  and  they  have  to  attend  to  everybody? — I 
have  heard  that. 

66386.  And  it  works  very  well  ? — I  don't  know  how  it 
Works,  but  I  have  heard  that  that  is  the  way  there. 

66387.  (Mr  Booth.)  You  regard  the  provision  of  nurses  Need  of 
as  of  far  more  importance  than  multiplying  the  number  trained 
of  doctors  in  these  districts  ?— I  don't  think  that  multiplying  nurses, 
the  number  of  doctors  is  required  at  all.    In  my  opinion 
trained  nurses  would  meet  the  difficulty. 

66388.  Would  the  fact  of  a  nurse  being  in  charge  affect 
the  question  of  whether  there  would  be  many  uncertified 
deaths  ? — 1  think  if  there  was  a  trained  nurse  in  the  district 
the  people  would  go  to  her,  and  if  she  thought  the  case  was 
very  serious  she  would  tell  them  to  send  for  the  medical 
officer,  and  then,  of  course,  the  doctor  would  be  responsible 
for  the  patient  after  that. 

66389.  He  would  be  able  to  give  a  certificate  ? — Yes. 

66390.  He  would  have  heard  about  the  case,  and  known 
about  it,  and  he  would  have  visited  it,  at  any  rate,  once  ? — 
Yes,  or  oftener. 

66391.  (Mr  Phelps.)  You  have  been  for  sixteen  years  in 
this  island  ? — Seventeen  years. 

66392.  Where  were  you  practising  before? — I  came 
straight  from  Aberdeen  College  to  the  island.  I  came  as 
a  locum  tenens,  and  1  stayed  on,  at  the  people's  request. 

66393.  You  have  told  us  how  the  women  make  their  Social  and 
income.  How  do  the  men  make  their  living  ? — Fishing,  industrial 
and  rearing  of  stock.  conditions. 

66394.  Is  bliere  much  market  for  their  stock? — There 
are  two  sales  every  year,  in  May  and  November,  and  they 
get  rid  of  what  animals  they  can.  In  several  cases  they 
send  them  south  as  lean  stock. 
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66395.  Where  are  the  sales  held  ? — In  different  centres 
throughout  the  parish. 

66396.  And  then  they  are  shipped  off  ?— Yes. 

66397.  Have  yon  found  tlie  young  men  to  emigrate 
much  ? — Not  until  this  past  year.  Three  or  four  whom  I 
know  have  gone  away. 

66398.  Do  you  think  their  example  will  be  followed  1 — I 
think  so,  but  I  would  like  to  explain  that  that  is  due 
principally  to  the  fact  that  the  herring  fishing  has  been 
very  bad  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  they  really  earned 
nothing  at  it,  and  they  liave  gone  away  to  better  their 
position. 

6G399.  Do  you  find  your  people  suffering  from  inter- 
marriage ? — No. 

66400.  Is  lunacy  at  all  common  with  you  ? — No,  I  would 
say  it  was  medium. 

66401.  Are  the  habits  of  the  jjeople  temperate? — Yes, 
I  should  say  that  the  Shetlanders  are  a  temperate 
people. 

66402.  Have  you  found  that  phthisis  was  increasing  with 
you  ? — I  thought  so  two  years  ago,  but  last  year  and  the 
year  before  we  have  not  had  much  phthisis.  Still  it  is 
too  prevalent.    All  tubercular  diseases  are  too  prevalent. 

66403.  Do  you  trace  its  introduction  from  the  outside  1 
— No,  I  trace  it  absolutely  to  the  cows.  I  have  no  means 
of  proving  it,  but  I  intend  to  test  my  theory  some  day. 
I  believe  the  amount  of  tuberculosis  is  due  to  tubercular 
•cattle.  I  have  seen  several  cattle  cut  up  that  were 
■decidedly  tuberculous. 

66404.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  Imported  cattle  ?— No, 
cattle  brought  up  in  the  place.  They  keep  them  in  such 
v/retched  byres. 

66405.  {Mr  Phelps.)  Is  the  soil  in  your  two  islands 
good  ? — Yes,  very  good. 

66406.  Good  grazing  ? — Some  parts  of  it  are  very  good, 
'but  grazing  is  not  up  to  very  much  in  Yell.  It  is  rather 
better  in  Fetlar. 

66407.  Do  you  have  any  visitors  ?  Do  the  islands  lay 
themselves  out  for  tourists  ? — No,  not  in  Yell,  but  a  great 
number  go  to  Unst. 

66408.  There  is  accommodation  there  ? — Yes,  but  there  is 
no  accommodation  in  Yell  for  tourists.  However,  a  few 
occasionally  come,  and  stay  for  a  week  for  the  sake  of  the 
birds. 

66409.  Who  is  the  principal  owner  in  Yell  ? — There  are 
fifty  in  Yell,  and  five  in  Fetlar. 

66410.  Is  the  shooting  highly  thought  of  ? — The  shooting 
is  practically  nil  in  Yell  and  Fetlar,  chiefly  rabbits  and 
snipe. 

66411.  Is  that  the  case  in  both  the  islands? — In  Fetlar 
the  shooting  is  better,  but  I  do  not  think  Sir  Arthur 
Nicolson  cares  to  allow  shooting  on  his  property.  I  do 
not  know  about  the  other  proprietors. 

66412.  Does  he  not  shoot  himself  ? — Very  rarely.  His 
sons  shoot  a  good  deal. 

66413.  {Dr  Downes.)  Do  members  of  the  Parish  Council 
ever  put  pressure  on  the  medical  officer  to  attend  them 
gratuitously  ? — Never.  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  get  on 
very  well  with  my  Parish  Council,  and  I  have  always  done 
so,  and  I  think  the  same  tiling  obtains  throughout 
Shetland. 


66414.  You  make  a  suggestion  that  a  small  poorhouse  Provision 
ought  to  be  situated  near  the  medical  officer's  residence,  surgical  case*] 
Has  that  been  considered  by  the  Parish  Council  ? — Yes.  It  of  paupers, 
was  attempted  some  years  ago. 

6G415.  Was  there  some  difficulty  that  prevented  it? — It 
was  purely  a  personal  objection. 

66416.  If  you  had  such  a  place  that  would  be  a  point  to 
which  you  would  bring  the  sick  ? — I  would  bring  the  worst 
surgical  cases  among  the  paupers  there  so  that  I  could  be 
near  them.  It  is  impossible  to  treat  any  serious  cases 
situated  as  they  are  just  now. 

66417.  {Mr  Fatten-MacDougall.)  You  want  to  have  power  Appeal  by 
to  appeal  to  the  Local  Government  Board  against  dismissal  medical  i 
by  the  Parish  Council  ?  —Yes,  we  certainly  ought  to  have  officers  to  * 
that.    It  is  absolutely  necessary.  Local  Govern ' 

ment  Board. 

66418.  You  say  in  many  cases  dismissals  are  caused  by 
disagreements  with  the  members  of  the  Parish  Council. 
Have  these  come  within  your  own  personal  knowledge  ? — 
No,  except  from  correspondence  with  the  doctors  them- 
selves. 

66419.  Through  the  secretary  of  the  Association  ? — No; 
when  I  heard  of  a  case  I  wrote  to  the  doctor  to  hear  what 
\vas  the  cause  of  it,  and  I  have  only  heard  the  doctor's 
side. 

66420.  So  far  as  you  know  no  cases  of  the  kind  have 
occurred  in  Shetland  ?  I  understand  all  the  doctors  are  on 
good  terms  with  their  Parish  Councils  ?— I  cannot  remember 
a  single  case  of  the  kind  in  Shetland. 

66421.  You  make  a  reference  to  the  annual  holiday.  Holidays  for 
Have  you  a  difficulty  in  getting  an  annual  holiday  now  ? —  Poor  Liw 
Yes,  very  great  difficulty  indeed.  medical  ; 

officers.  i 

66422.  When  did  you  last  have  an  annual  holiday  ? — It  ' 
is  six  years  since  I  had  an  annual  holiday. 


66423.  The  difficulty  is  to  get  some  one  to  take  your 
place  ? — The  difficulty  is  in  paying  for  a  locum.  I  got  that 
holiday  by  a  friend  of  mine  coming  and  taking  my  place, 
and  charging  nothing. 

66424.  But  an  exchange  is  not  much  of  a  holiday  ? — No.  i 
Four  years  ago  I  was  feeling  run  down,  and  I  asked  the  ( 
Parish  Council  if  they  would  grant  me  a  free  locum  for  a  ' 
month,  and  they  voted  me  £8,  to  be  ranked  as  a  charge 

against  the  Medical  Relief  Grant. 

66425.  A  locum  costs  about  £3,  3s.  a  week,  and  then 
there  are  his  travelling  expenses  ? — Yes  ;  it  costs  me  £4  to 
bring  a  man  from  Glasgow  and  send  him  back  again,  and 
then  the  lowest  fee  is  three  guineas  a  week. 

66426.  Is  the  whaling  industry  practised  in  your  district  ?  Industries  in 
— No  ;  that  is  on  the  mainland.  Shetlaud. 

66427.  Is  there  not  a  whaling  station  in  the  north  isles 
district  ? — No. 

66428.  It  is  a  new  industry  which  is  very  prosperous  in 

Shetland  ? — Yes,  very  prosperous  indeed.  j 

66429.  How  many  stations  are  there  now  ? — Three,  I 
think. 

66430.  Employing  a  great  deal  of  Shetland  labour  ? — 
No ;  I  think  they  bring  their  own  workmen  with  them 
from  Norway,  but  there  are  a  few  Shetlanders  employed. 
I  should  like  to  mention  that  I  have  the  rules  of  the  Unst 
Medical  Association,  which  I  hand  in,  and  also  a  letter 
from  the  doctor.    {See  App.  No.  CLXXX.  {B).) 
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ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TENTH  DAY. 


Friday,  2\st  Jane  1907. 


At  the  Caledonian  Eailway  Station  Hotel,  Edinburgh. 


PRESENT. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  G.C.S.I., 

etc.,  etc.,  etc.  (Chairman). 
The  Eight  Hon.  Charles  Booth,  F.R.S. 
Mr  F.  H.  Bentham. 
Dr  A.  H.  DowNES. 
Tlie  Rev.  T.  Gage  Gardiner. 
Mr  J.  Patten -MacDodgall,  C.B. 


Mr  T.  Hancock  Nunn. 
The  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps. 
Professor  William  Smart. 
Mrs  Sidney  Webb. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Ros.s. 

Mr  R.  H.  a.  G.  Ddff  (Secretanj) 
Mr  J.  Jeffrey  {Assistaiit  Secretary). 


Mr  A.  Johnstone-DouglaSj  called  and  examined. 


6643L  (Chairman.)  You  are  Convener  of  the  County  of 
Dumfries  1 — Yes. 

66432.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  send  us  two 
papers,  which  will  be  put  in  as  your  evidence-in-chief  ? — 
Thank  you. 

(Witness  submitted  the  two  following  statements.) 

1.  For  upwards  of  forty  years  as  landed  proprietor,  and 
latterly  as  an  agent  for  many  large  estates  in  the  county, 
I  have  taken  an  active  jDart  in  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Laws  ;  and  whilst  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  no 
very  great  complaint  against  the  general  principles  which 
the  Act  of  1845  enacted,  there  are  very  many  points  in  the 
details  of  its  administration  which  call  for  amendment  aad 
simplification. 

2.  The  parishes  with  which  I  am  now  more  particularly 
connected  embrace  a  purely  agricultural  i^opulation,  whose 
condition  in  every  way  has  very  much  improved  during 
the  last  forty  years.  Wages  are  higher,  and  dwelling- 
houses  and  cottages  iinder  the  supervision  of  the  Public 
Health  Authorities  are  becoming  every  day  more  sanitary 
and  comfortable.  Drainage  and  water  supplies,  public 
halls  for  reading  and  recreation,  are  becoming  universal,  and 
every  effort  is  being  made  to  make  the  lot  of  the  working- 
man  more  agreeable. 

3.  The  tendency  on  the  part  of  Parish  Councils  has  been 
of  late  years  in  the  direction  of  relieving  the  destitute  poor 
upon  more  generous  terms,  although  extravagance  or  extra 
indulgence  is  excluded  from  their  decisions.  Poorhouse  or 
indoor  relief  is  less  frequently  resorted  to,  and  a  mere 
"  threat "  is  generally  found  sufficient  to  induce  the  relatives 
and  friends  to  come  forward  and  assist. 

4.  The  advantages  of  a  system  of  outdoor  as  against 
indoor  relief  has  proved  itself  by  the  fact  that  the  several 
poor  houses  in  this  county  are  very  sparsely  filled. 

5.  Applicants  for  relief  (exclusive  of  the  vagrant  and 
idle  classes)  comprise  those  (a)  who  break  down  in  health, 
(6)  widowers  and  widows  with  familits  of  children  of 
tender  age,  who  have  to  be  sent  to  school,  and  incapable  of 
earning  a  living. 

6.  Pauperism  is  caused  for  the  most  part  by  the  death  or 
illness  of  the  breadwinner  of  the  fandly. 

7.  The  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as  Parish 
Councillors  is  made  up  of  proprietors,  factors,  and  tenant 
farmers  and  clergymen. 

8.  A  claim  for  relief  by  an  able-bodied  man  capable  of 
earidng  a  living  has  seldom  if  ever  come  under  my  notice. 
Exceptions,  however,  are  sometimes  made  in  the  case  oi  a 
man  left  a  widower  with  a  large  family  of  young  children 
to  support, — relief  being  given  in  such  cases  to  assist  in 
paying  the  wage  of  a  woman  to  look  after  the  children 
whilst  the  father  is  absent  upon  his  daily  work  is  not 
unfrequently  granted. 

9.  The  parish  area  is  too  small,  and  might  with  ad- 
vantage be  made  to  correspond  with  the  County  Council 
districts,  or  such  other  geographical  combinations  as  could 
overtake  the  work  with  one  inspector  and  a  board  repre- 
sentative of  the  parishes  within  the  enlarged  area  or 
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combination.  An  enlarged  area  such  as  proposed  would 
reduce  the  number  of  disputes  between  parishes  as  regards 
settlement,  and  tend  to  more  economical  and  effective 
supervision.  At  the  present  moment  I  find  there  are  1,044 
paupers  and  592  dependants  in  the  county  of  Dumfries, 
costing  annually  £19,879,  of  which  £3,549  is  solely  for 
management.  Including  Parish  Councillors,  officials,  and 
doctors,  there  are  about  420  persons  engaged  in  administer- 
ing the  Poor  Law  Acts.  The  laws  of  settlement  in 
England,  differing  as  they  do  from  Scotland,  tend  to 
complications,  ancl  very  often  hardship  to  the  poor  jjersons 
concerned. 

10.  My  experience  has  convinced  me  that  very  much 
larger  areas  for  rating  and  administration  could  be 
introduced  without  in  any  way  interfering  with  that  close 
supervision  so  necessary  for  the  economical  and  equitable 
working  of  the  Poor  Law. 

11.  The  Public  Health  Acts  are  administered  in  this 
county  by  means  of  a  sanitary  inspector  and  two  assistants. 
Their  duties  are  of  a  most  inquisitorial  nature.  They  have 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  sanitary  condition  of 
every  dwelling-house  and  cottage  in  the  county,  and  their 
reports  are  made  periodically  to  the  several  authorities  by 
whom  they  are  employed. 

12.  A  County  Parish  Council  to  administer  the  Poor 
Laws  (with  a  representative  from  each  parish)  woidd,  with 
a  competent  staff  of  inspectors,  quite  easily  and  more 
economically  overtake  the  work,  and  the  frequent  disputes 
between  parishes,  involving  as  they  do  costly  litigation, 
would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Vagrants. 

13.  This  class  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  police  and  Vagrants, 
made  to  work  for  their  sustenance  in  State  institutions 
established  for  the  purpose,  and  should  imder  no  circum- 
stances be  made  a  charge  upon  local  rates.    They  are  an 

idle  and  vagabond  class,  who  subsist  upon  the  charity  of 
those  who,  from  mistaken  notions  and  from  sentiment, 
encourage  them  with  gifts  of  food  and  money  to  help  them 
on  their  way.  To  avoid  hardship  to  the  really  honest  man 
in  seai'ch  of  work,  certificates  granted  by  the  police  from 
the  parish  in  which  he  last  resided  might  be  granted, — 
such  certificates  to  cover  food  and  lodging  until  he  reaches 
his  destination. 


Repor'L'  by  Committee  of  Representatives  of  Parish 
Councils  in  the  County  of  Dumfries. 

In  consequence  of  a  communication  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws,  etc.,  to  the 
various  Parish  Councils  in  Scotland  requesting  their  views 
upon  the  desirability  of  changes  in  the  administration  of 
the  Poor  Law,  a  conference  of  representatives  of  the  Parish 
Councils  in  the  county  of  Dumfries  was  held  in  Dumfries 
on  27th  February  1907.  There  was  a  full  attendance  at 
this  conference,  and  after  a  general  discussion  upon  the 
points  involved,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up 
proposals,  which  it  was  resolved  should  be  issued  in  the 
form  of  queries  to  the  various  Parish  Councils  in  the 
county  for  their  consideration  and  reply.    Replies  have 
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MINUTES  OF  evidence: 


Mr  A.       now  been  received  from  thirty-four  Parish  Councils  ;  six 
Johnstone-     Parish  Councils  have  not  replied,  and  three  Parish  Councils 
Douglas.     have  informed  the  committee  that  they  have  already  com- 
21  June  1907  '^^^i Plicated,  or  are  about  to  communicate,  with  the  Com- 

  ■  mission  direct.     After  a   careful   consideration  of  the 

replies  received,  the  committee  beg  to  report  as  follows  : — 


1,  Area  of  Rating  and  Administration. 

^j.pg^  of  The  majority  of  the  Parish  Councils  (twenty-one  in 

rating  and  iiumber)  are  in  favour  of  retaining  the  parish  as  the  area 
admiiiistra-  both  for  rating  and  administration  ;  four  Parish  Councils 
tion.  are  in  favour  of  retaining  the  parish  as  the  area  for 

administration,  but  of  making  the  area  for  rating  either 
the  County  or  the  County  Council  Districts  ;  seven  Parish 
Councils  are  in  favour  of  adopting  a  larger  aiea  both  for 
administration  and  rating,  which  area  should  either  be 
the  County,  the  County  Council  Districts,  or  special 
Districts  of  Parishes  ;  and  by  one  Parish  Council  it  is 
suggested  that,  \\'liile  the  rating  area  should  be  extended 
to  the  covmty,  the  parish  should  lie  retained  for  adminis 
trative  purposes  as  regards  the  ordinary  outdoor  poor,  but 
that  a  specially  elected  Board  from  the  various  Parish 
Councils  for  the  whole  county  should  deal  with  indoor 
poor,  sick  poor,  lunatics,  able-bodied  poor  and  vagrants, 
with  special  powers  to  classify  and  deal  with  each  class 
as  circumstances  require.  One  Parish  Council  was  equally 
divided  on  this  subject. 

Dealing  with  the  replies  received  upon  the  basis  of 
valuation  and  population,  it  may  be  explained  that  the 
parishes  in  favour  of  no  change  represent  a  valuation  of 
£219,523  and  a  population  of  21,174;  that  the  parishes 
in  favour  of  an  increased  area  for  rating  purposes  only 
represent  a  valuation  of  £106,550  and  a  population  of 
15,732;  and  that  the  parishes  in  favour  of  a  larger  area 
for  both  rating  and  administration  represent  a  valuation 
of  £192,486  and  a  population  of  26,631.  The  parishes 
in  favour  of  a  change  (of  one  kind  or  another)  represent  a 
total  valuation  of  £299,036,  and  a  total  population  of 
42,362,  whereof  a  valuation  of  £153,663  and  a  population 
of  26,105  is  purely  burghal ;  the  parishes  who  are  in 
favour  of  no  change  are,  with  one  small  exception,  purely 
rural. 

2.  Assessment. 

Assessment.  There  is  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  in  favour  of 
repealing  the  37th  section  of  the  Poor  Law  (Scotland)  Act, 
1845,  and  of  assessing  all  parish  rates  upon  the  gross 
rental  as  appearing  in  the  Valuation  Roll,  but  it  is  right 
to  add  that  this  opinion  is  not  absolutely  unanimous. 
There  are  also  subsidiary  suggestions  to  the  effect  (1)  that 
all  heritable  subjects  should  be  assessed,  including  all 
property  owned  or  occupied  by  the  Crown  or  any  depart- 
ment of  State,  all  manses,  glebes,  burial-grounds,  church 
halls,  and  all  buildings  used  for  religious  purposes  ;  (2) 
that  unoccupied  property  should  not  be  assessable  ;  and 
(3)  that  owners  of  property  shoidd  be  liable  for  occupiers' 
taxes  on  subjects  under  a  certain  value,  which  is  variously 
stated  at  £4,  £5,  and  £6. 


3.  Settlement. 

Settlement  The  majority  of  the  Parish  Councils  (twenty-two  in 
and  aoquisi-  number)  are  in  favour  of  a  pauper's  settlement  being 
tion  thereof  retained  upon  its  present  basis,  but  there  is  a  suggestion 
by  children,  from  four  Parish  Councils  that  the  settlement  should  be 
solely  a  birth  one,  and  from  seven  Parish  Councils  that  it 
should  be  solely  a  residential  one.  The  majority  are  also 
in  favour  of  every  child  attaining  the  age  of  fifteen  taking 
a  settlement  of  its  own  ;  and  they  are  likewise  in  favour 
of  all  questions  of  disputed  settlement  being  referred 
compulsorily  to  the  Local  Government  Board.  These 
majorities  practically  bear  the  same  ratio  in  valuation 
and  population  as  they  do  in  number.  There  are,  how- 
ever, suggestions  that  (in  lieu  of  this)  actions  relating  to 
questions  of  settlement  should  be  competent  only  in  the 
Sheriff  Court,  whose  decision  should  be  final,  and  there  is 
a  further  suggestion  that  disputes  involving  only  points 
of  law  should  be  referred  to  the  Local  Government  Board, 
but  that  any  disputes  involving  questions  of  fact  should 
go  to  the  Sheriff  Court,  whose  decision  should  be  final. 

There  is  also  a  desire  expressed  that  the  law  relating  to 
settlement  should  be  simplified  by  codification,  and  in  one 
instance  it  is  proposed  that  the  period  for  acquiiing  a 
settlement  shoiild  be  extended  to  five  or  six  years. 

With  regard  to  the  settlement  of  a  child  on  reaching 
fifteen  years,  it  is  suggested  that  the  child  should  start 


with  the  parent's  settlement  in  the  event  of  the  parent  Settlement 
then  having  a  residential  settlement,  and,  failing  this,  and  acqnisi- 
that  it  should  start  with  its  own  birth  settlement ;  and  t'O"  t}'er'  of 
it  is  indicated  that  congenital  idiots,  imbeciles,  and  children  ^'y  cliildreii, 
residing  in  charitable  institutions  should  be  specially  dealt 
with,  although  the  Parish  Councils  are  not  agreed  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  this  should  be  done. 

The  committee  would  further  suggest  that  if  the  Local 
Government  Board  is  to  be  made  the  sole  referee,  this 
class  of  business  should  be  allocated  to  a  special  depart- 
ment of  the  Board. 

4.  Relief. 

The  majority  of  Parish  Councils  are  in  favour  of  it  Destitution  a 
being  made  optional  to  them  to  give  relief  to  persons  who  qualification 
are  destitute,  although  not  disabled,  and  they  are  also  in  for  relief, 
favour  of  larger  powers  being  given  for  dealing  with  the 
casual,  sick,  and  vagrant  poor. 

With  regard  to  the  ^-agrant  poor,  there  is  a  general 
consensus  of  opinion  that  there  should  be  power  to  place 
them,  if  sick  or  disabled,  in  suitable  institutions,  and,  if 
able-bodied,  to  commit  them  to  industrial  homes  or  labour 
colonies. 

A.  Johnstone- Douglas,  Convener. 
Jas.  W.  Whitelaw,  Secretary. 

Dumfries,  lOth  April  1907. — Adjusted  and  approved 
of  at  a  conference  of  representatives  of  Parish  Councils 
held  this  day,  and  instructed  to  be  forwarded  to  Royal 
Commission. 

66433.  (Ch'iirman.)  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  evidence  Enlargement) 
about  the  organisation  of  the  Poor  Law,  but  yours  is  the  of  existing 
only  paper  we  have  had  yet  containing  any  suggestion  with  Poor  Law 
regard  to,  or  dealing  with,  enlargements  of  areas.    I  would  areas, 
rather  like  to  confine  mv  examination  of  you  to  that  point  ? 

—Yes. 

66434.  We  are  struck  by  the  very  large  number  of 
Parish  Councils  and  officials,  and  others,  amounting  to 
nearly  400,  who,  under  the  present  system,  have  to  deal 
with  1,044  paupers  and  their  dependants  ? — Yes. 

66435.  Do  you  think  an  enlargement  of  areas  would  in 
every  way  be  beneficial  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

66436.  You  consulted  the  county,  and,  taking  an  analysis 
of  the  replies,  it  shows  that  the  majority  of  the  Parish 
Councils  aie  in  favour  of  retaining  the  parish  as  the  area 
both  for  rating  and  administration,  but  making  the  area  for 
rating  either  the  county  or  the  county  council  districts. 
Seven  Parish  Councils  are  in  favour  of  taking  a  larger  area 
both  for  administration  and  rating,  such  as  county  council 
districts  or  special  districts.  One  Parish  Council  suggested 
that,  while  the  rating  area  should  be  extended  to  the 
county,  the  jiarish  should  be  retained  for  administrative 
purposes  as  regards  the  ordinary  outdoor  poor,  but  that  a 
specially  elected  board  from  the  various  Parish  Councils 
for  the  whole  county  should  deal  with  indoor  poor,  sick, 
lunatics,  able-bodied  poor,  and  vagrants,  with  special 
powers  to  classify  and  deal  with  each  class  as  circumstances 
required  ? — Yes. 

66437.  Did  you  find  that  the  smaller  the  parish  the  more 
reluctant  they  were  to  give  up  their  authority  ? — Yes. 

66438.  It  has  been  impressed  upon  us  very  much  by  the  j 
various  witnesses  that  it  is  through  the  direction  of  classifi-  ,^ 
cation  that  the  reform  of  the  Poor  Law  can  be  best  effected,  ' , 
but  that  that  is  almost  impossible  if  you  retain  the  very  j 
small  area  ? — Yes  ;  you  mean  classifying  the  paupers  ? 

66439.  So  that  it  really  comes  to  this,  that  there  must  be,  Suggestion  of 
if  further  cla.ssification  is  to  be  eft'ectcd,  the  enlargement  of  enlarged  areas 
area  or  a  greater  combination  than  prevails  at  present? —  for  rating  and 
Yes.    I  think  the  Poor  Law  would  be  more  economically  Poor  Law 
administered  by  a  system  of  larger  areas.    Personally  I  adininis- 
would  go  the  length  of  making  the  whole  county  the  area  "ation. 

for  dealing  with  paupers. 

66440.  Would  you  make  the  whole  county  the  area  for 
all  industrial  relief? — Yes. 

66441.  That  would  be  a  simple  matter  of  administration. 
There  would  not  be  much  difficulty  about  that? — None. 
Of  course,  I  may  explain  that  indoor  relief,  so  far  as  the 
rural  districts  are  concerned — I  am  only  speaking  of  my 
own  knowledge — is  very  little  needed. 

66442.  Is  it  almost  non-existent? — They  will  not  go  to  > 
the  poorhouses. 

66443  I  suppose  there  is  also  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
the  Parish  Council  to  send  paupers  to  these  houses  that  cost 
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more  than  if  tliey  were  out  and  in  ?— They  cost  one-half 
more. 

66444.  Supposing  you  had  one  area,  would  there  be  one 
rate  levied  for  the  maintenance  of  all  institutions  ? — Yes. 

66445.  Now  we  come  to  the  out-relief  and  relief  com- 
mittees. How  would  you  work  the  relief  committees  under 
your  scheme  ? — Of  course  we  have  no  such  thing  as  relief 
or  distress  committees. 

66446.  By  a  relief  committee  I  mean  either  a  committee, 
or  the  whole  council,  who  sit  to  hear  applicants  for  relief? 
— That  is  generally  left,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  to 
the  inspector.  He  investigates  the  case,  and,  if  he  thinks 
it  is  necessary,  he  calls  a  meeting  of  the  Parish  Council, 
and  they  homologate  his  action. 

66447.  I  quite  understand  the  objection  of  the  locality  to 
having  all  control  over  the  inspector  taken  away  from 
them  ? — Perhaps  it  is  natural  that  they  do  not  want  these 
duties  taken  out  of  their  hands,  especially  with  regard  to 
the  inspectors  themselves.  Of  course,  they  would  be  de- 
prived of  the  salaries  they  get. 

66448.  Could  you  not  associate  a  councillor,  that  is  to  say 
someone  who  is  elected,  to  sit  on  your  new  Poor  Law 
council  ?  Could  you  not  associate  one  or  two  of  them  with 
each  district,  so  that  they  should,  as  it  were,  homologate 
the  inspector's  action  ? — Certainly.  In  my  county,  for 
instance,  we  have  forty-three  parishes,  and  a  board  of  forty- 
three  members  would  not  be  an  inordinately  large  one. 

66449.  Now  comes  the  difficulty  that  if  you  had  that, 
and  if  you  send  the  report  of  the  parish  to  the  meeting, 
and  if  the  rate  out  of  which  the  relief  to  be  given  is  levied 
over  the  whole  county,  there  is  rather  a  tendency  to  think 
of  the  parish  fir.-t  and  the  county  afterwards.  They  put 
people  on  relief  which  they  otherwise  would  not  ? — Of 
course  my  idea,  to  be  carried  out  completely,  would  entail 
the  appointment  of  a  chief  inspector  for  the  county,  and 
six  inspectors,  each  of  whom  would  have  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  county  assigned  to  him.  His  duty  would  be 
solely  to  confine  himself  to  the  work  of  inspector  within 
the  area,  and  nothing  else.  In  my  opinion  you  would 
have  the  work  more  economically  and  more  fairly  and 
more  judicially  gone  into. 

66450.  Would  your  sub-inspectors  hear  the  cases  and 
decide  them,  and  would  the  chief  inspector  revise  them  ? 
Would  you  give  an  appeal  to  the  county  itself,  supposing 
there  was  dissatisfaction  ? — Yes,  certainly,  to  the  newly- 
created  body. 

66451.  That  would  be  quite  a  workable  scheme  and 
give  an  outlet  for  dissatisfaction  ? — Yes,  quite  so.  Of 
course,  it  would  have  to  be  a  rate  levied  over  the  whole 
county,  which  would  fall  very  much  more  equitably  upon 
the  ratepayers.  We  have  in  our  county  rates  varying 
from  3d.  to  Is.,  and  if  the  rate  M'ere  levied  over  the  whole 
county  we  should  have  a  uniform  rate  on  the  proprietors 
and  on  the  occupiers. 

66452.  Would  you  bring  the  burghs  in,  the  burgh  of 
Dumfries  ? — Yes. 

66453.  Can  this  be  urged  against  your  scheme  :  that  at 
present,  as  you  point  out,  in  the  riiral  districts  very  few 
people  are  sent  to  institutions,  and  conseqrrently  they  are 
free  from  that  exjiensel  If  you  have  one  county  rate 
which  means  the  out-relief  as  well  as  institutional  relief, 
might  not  the  tendency  be  that  the  rate  would  go  up  in 
tlie  rural  districts  1 — Well,  if  you  were  going  to  have  your 
one  rating  area  the  county,  I  don't  see  how  it  could. 

66454.  I  mean  the  rural  districts  would  contribute  more 
than  they  have  done  before  to  the  institutional  relief.  On 
the  other  hand,  you  are  going  to  elfect  economy  by  the 
number  of  the  reductions  of  officials? — Yes,  and  the 
salaries.  The  amount  raised  by  that  rate  was  £13,547, 
and  from  the  grant  £5,964,  making  a  total  income  of 
£19,511.  The  expenditure  for  the  collection  and  dis- 
tribution of  these  sums  was  £3,549.  The  population  of  the 
five  districts  runs  from  7,000  in  Langholm  to  24,000  in 
Dumfries.  If  an  inspector  were  appointed  to  each  of  these 
districts,  in  addition  to  a  chief  inspector  with  what  little 
assistance  he  might  need,  and  if  the  collection  were  made 
by  the  county  collector,  the  cost  of  management  would  be 
about  £2,000  as  against  £3,549. 

66455.  That  £3,549  is  connected  with  the  cost  of  col- 
lection and  distribution  ? — Yes. 

66456.  But  it  does  not  include  all  the  expenses  of  all 
the  officials  connected  with  the  system  1 — All  the  expenses 
connected  with  the  Poor  Law  ? 

66457.  Of  all  the  officers  ?— Yes. 

66458.  Assuming  that  you  should  realise  your  idea,  there 


would  be  very  considerable  benefits  both  as  regards  assess-       Mr  A. 
niL'uts  and  settlement  ? — Yes.    You  would  practically  put  Johnstone- 
an  end  to  the  disputes  between  parishes  as  to  settlement.  Dougkts. 

66459.  And  do  these  now  take  up  a  good  deal  of  time  21  June  1907. 
and  some  money  ? — They  do.   

66460.  Though  there  might  be  reluctance  to  agree  to  the 
initiation  of  the  reform,  such  as  you  suggest,  if  it  did  work 
as  you  confidently  anticipate  it  would,  there  would  not,  I 
think,  be  much  po]>ular  objection  in  the  coui'se  of  time  ? — 
I  think  the  chief  reluctance  just  now,  if  I  may  say  so,  is 
on  the  part  of  the  inspectors,  who  do  not  want  to  lose  their 
little  salaries.    It  is  quite  natural. 

66461.  As  regards  assessments,  we  have  had  a  good  deal  Valuation  and 
of  evidence,  and  I  think  it  is  almost  consistently  critical  of  assessment, 
the  present  system  of  assessment  and  reductions.    If  you 

build  this  scheme,  in  whose  hands  would  you  put  the 
assessment  ? — Of  course  the  assessment  is  all  based  on  the 
valuation  roll,  and  that  is  the  actual  assessment,  less  de- 
ductions under  the  37lh  section  of  the  Poor  Law  Act. 

C6462.  {Mr  Pattm-MiicDowjall.)  What  is  wanted  is  a 
parochial  assessment  established  on  the  gross  value,  as  all 
otlier  assessments  are.  At  present  it  is  on  the  net  value, 
subject  to  deduction  ? — Yes  ;  and  every  parish  makes  its 
own  reduction,  varying  from  15  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent, 
and  to  30  per  cent,  of  reduction. 

66463.  {Chairman.)  It  is  almost  impossible  to  ascertain 
what  the  principle  governing  all  these  is  1 — Yes.  In  the 
case  of  many  large  landed  estates  on  which  the  books  are 
kept  in  such  a  state  that  you  can  put  your  finger  on  the 
cost  of  improvements  and  management  and  up-keep,  you 
can  bring  it  out  very  readily  ;  but  in  the  case  of  other 
estates,  where  they  do  not  keep  such  a  necessary  system  of 
bookkeeping  as  would  enable  them  to  bring  it  out,  they  do 
it  in  a  haphazard  way. 

66464.  Would  you  have  one  settlement  for  the  whole 
county  ? — Yes,  a  residential  settlement.  Of  course,  failing 
a  residential  settlement  we  would  fall  back  on  the  birth 
settlement. 

66465.  What  is  rather  germane  to  that  is,  I  think,  the  Difficulties  as 
difficulty  you  have  with  paupers.  Have  you  some  difficulty  to  settlement, 
with  some  cases  over  the  border  'I — We  have  not  very  much, 

but  we  had  a  case  the  other  day  of  a  man  and  his  wife. 
The  man  had  a  settlement  in  England.  He  broke  down, 
and  our  inspector  relieved  him.  The  inspector  applied 
to  recover  the  aliment  from  the  parish  the  man  came 
from  in  England,  and  they  declined,  but  they  offered  to 
take  him  back  or  repay  tis  if  we  liked  to  seTid  the  man  to 
the  poorhouse.  The  man  declined  to  go,  so  of  course  the 
burden  fell  upon  our  parish,  which  was  not  fair. 

66466.  Have  you  difficulties  the  other  way,  with  Scottish 
paupei  s  in  England  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  remember  any  case. 

66467.  Have  you  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  tramps  ? —  Tramps  and 
Yes,  very  much.  vagrants. 

66468.  Does  the  main  road  from  Dumfries  to  Glasgow 
run  through  your  county  ? — Yes,  we  have  three  main  roads 
running  through  Dumfriesshire.  My  personal  opinion  is 
that  the  class  of  tramps  and  vagrants  should  not  be  on  the 
local  rates  at  all. 

66469.  Would  you  put  them  under  the  police  1 — Yes. 

66470.  {Mr  Booth.)   Would  you  make  the  expense  a 
national  cliarge  ? — Yes. 

66471.  The  system  here  is  one  by  which  no  relief  can 
legally  be  given  to  able-bodied,  and  which  has  resulted  in 
there  being  no  casual  wards  as  there  are  in  England  ? — Yes. 

66472.  Do  you  find  difficulty  in  knowing  how  to  deal 
with  these  tramps.    I  suppose  they  demand  shelter  1 — Yes. 

66473.  Before  you  know  ? — Yes. 

66474.  How  do  the  inspectors  of  poor  meet  this  demand  ? 
— If  they  find  a  man  absolutely  destitute,  and  making  any 
api^lication  for  relief,  perhaps  they  will  give  him  a  shilling 
or  two  and  pass  him  on  the  road. 

66475.  That  is  what  we  have  here,  and  that  just  meaHS 
that  the  only  method  of  dealing  with  the  application  en- 
courages the  application  ? — Of  course  it  does,  and  the  tramps 
are  hard  upon  the  villagers  and  cottagers  along  the  road. 
They  demand  money  and  food,  and  often,  if  the  master  of 
the  house  is  out  of  the  way,  the  women-folk  are  frightened 
into  giving  something. 

66476.  That  is  not  an  occasional  occurrence,  but  rather 
frequent  ? — Constant. 

66477.  Passing  on  from  vagrants  to  able-boilied,  I  see  a  Question  of 
majority  of  Parish  Councils  are  in  favour  of  having  the  relief  to 
optional  right  of  giving  relief  to  persons  who  are  destitute,  able-bodied. 
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Mr  A.       though  not  disabled.     I  suppose  that  practically  means 
Johnstone-    able-bodied  ? — Yes. 

Douglas.  ^^^^g^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^.^^^  ^^^^^^  that?— I  think  I  have 
21Junel907.  stated,  "A  claim  for  relief  by  an  able-bodied  man  resident 

-;   '  in  the  jiarish  or  county  cajmble  of  earning  a  living  has 

Question  of     <  seldom  or  ever  come  under  my  notice." 
relief  to 

able-bodied.       66479.  Is  it  not  a  practical  question  ? — I  hardly  think  so. 

66480.  Is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  add  ? — No, 
I  think  not. 

66481.  {Mr  Palten-MacDouijall.)  How  many  burghs  are 
there  in  the  county  of  Dumfries  ? — There  are  the  royal 
burghs — Dumfries,  Sanquhar  and  Lochmaben  ;  and  police 
burghs^ — Langholm,  Annan,  Lockerbie,  Motfat,  Thornhill. 

Suggestion  of  66482.  I  notice  Dumfries  and  Langholm  at  any  rate  make 
enlarged  areas  a  different  suggestion  from  yours.  Your  wish  is  that  the 
for  rating  and  county  shall  be  made  the  area? — Yes. 

Poor  Law  66483.  In  answer  to  the  question  as  to  whether  they 

tratiou^'         would  approve  of  the  larger  area,  they  say,  "Yes,  districts 

'of  parishes."    What  do  you  understand  that  to  mean? — 

County  Council  districts. 

66484.  And  was  Dumfries,  the  most  important  burgh? 
You  see  in  answer  to  the  second  question  they  say,  "Yes, 
'districts  of  parishes"? — That  would  include  the  burghs 
within  the  district. 

66485.  Within  the  county  district  ?— Yes. 

66486.  Are  you  aware  that  at  present  there  is,  under  the 
Act  of  1845,  a  power  of  combining  parishes  ? — Yes. 

66487.  That  power  has  not  been  much  exercised  ? — No. 

66488.  Or  evQn  at  all  ?— No. 

66489.  You  have  to  get  the  sanction  of  the  parish  ? — Yes. 

66490.  How  would  you  proceed  if  you  were  to  carry  out 
your  wish  ?  Would  you  have  it  done  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  the  effect  that  the  county  should  be  the  area  ;  or 
would  you  have,  as  in  1889,  a  commission  appointed  to 
revise  the  boundaries  for  the  purpose  of  Poor  Law  adminis- 
tration ? — I  think  the  Act  of  Parliament  would  settle  it  in 
the  most  satisfactory  way. 

6649L  Would  you  wish  to  see  the  Act  of  Parliament 
making  the  county  area  the  Poor  Law  area  ? — Yes. 

Existing  areas     66492.  Do  you  think  that  if  that  were  done  the  inspector 
for  Poor  Law  of  poor,  whom  you  suggest  should  be  the  liead  official,  and 
and  public       the  sub-inspectors  would  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
health  ad-       conditions  and  surroundings  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
ministration,   applicant  for  relief?— I  think  it  would  not  take  very 
long  to  get  acquainted  with  their  duty.    As  I  say  in  my 
synopsis,  the  Public  Health  Acts  in  the  county  are  adminis- 
tered  exactly  on  those  lines.     We  have  one  sanitary 
inspector  and  two  assistant  sanitary  inspectors,  and  they 
have  just  as  inquisitorial  duties  to  perform.    They  have  to 
visit  every  house  and  every  cottage.    They  are  suj)posed  to 
know  the  sanitary  condition  of  every  house  in  the  county, 
and  they  report  to  the  district  committees. 

66493.  The  jjublic  health  area  is  not  the  county  area  ? — 
It  is  in  the  districts  of  course. 

66494.  How  many  districts  are  there  in  Dumfries  ? — 
Five. 

66495.  Accordingly,  there  are  five  public  health  areas? — 
Yes,  but  they  are  all  overlooked  and  administered  by  the 
three  officials  who  are  appointed  by  the  County  Council. 

66496.  Is  there  not  a  district  medical  officer  and  a 
district  sanitary  inspector  in  each  district  ? — No. 

66497.  Surely  1 — The  county  medical  officer  is  the  officer 
for  the  whole  county.    He  has  no  assistants. 

66498.  But  in  addition  to  that,  there  is  for  each  district 
a  district  medical  officer  and  a  district  sanitary  insjjector? 
— There  is  not  such  a  thing  in  Dumfriesshire  as  a  district 
medical  officer.  The  medical  oflicer  for  the  county  is  the 
medical  officer  for  the  whole  county. 

66499.  He  may  hold  the  position  also  of  medical  officer 
of  the  district,  but  the  work  is  done  by  the  medical  officer 
of  the  district,  whoever  he  is  ? — Yes,  as  county  medical 
officer. 

66500.  Is  the  public  health  area  a  district  of  the 
county  ? — For  rating  ;  for  administration  the  county 
medical  officer  is  over  the  whole  county.  He  is  county 
medical  officer  for  the  different  districts.  He  is  paid  by 
the  County  Council. 

66501.  {Chairman.)  Is  the  administrative  area  of  the 
public  health  the  whole  county,  while  the  rating  area  is 
the  district  ? — Yes,  and  his  salary  as  medical  oflicer  of  the 
county  is  rated  for  amongst  the  different  districts  ;  they 
pay  their  proportion. 
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66502.  {Mr  Patten- MaclJouyall.)  While  there  is  a  county  Existing  are; 
medical  officer  for  the  whole  county,  he  is  merely  there  for  for  Poor  Law 
the  purpose  of  supervising  the  work  which  is  done  in  the  ^nd  public 
different  districts  of  the  county  by  the  district  medical  health  ad- 
olficer  and  district  sanitary  inspector;  is  that  not  so? — niiuisti alien, 
No,  he  is  not. 
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66503.  Compared  with  other  counties  in  Scotland,  Dum- 
fries is  a  com[)act  county  ? — Yes. 

66504.  And  there  are  railway  communications  and  good 
roads,  and  each  part  of  the  county  is  quite  accessible  from 
another  part  ? — Yes. 

66505.  But  take  a  Highland  county.  Would  you  suggest  Suggestion  of 
that  the  same  thing  should  be  done  there,  and  that  the  enlarged 
county,  say,  of  Inverness-shire,  should  be  made  one  area  for  areas  for 
Poor  Law  purposes  ?— I  cannot  tell  you.    I  am  only  taking  rating  and 
Dumfriesshire;  but  I  would  say  in  these  days  of  tele- 

graphs  and  telephones  and  motor  cars,  it  would  not  be  very  ™i"istratiou, 
difficult  if  you  had  a  competent  man. 

66506.  Do  you  propose  to  deal  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
make  the  county  tiie  area  for  Poor  Law  purposes  ? — Yes. 

66507.  You  must  deal  with  the  whole  of  Scotland  ? — Yes. 

66508.  Particularly,  you  must  take  into  consideration 
the  conditions  and  the  circumstances  of  such  a  county  as 
Inverness-shire  ? —  Of  course. 

66509.  Do  you  think  your  scheme  would  work  in  Inver- 
ness-shire ?— I  cannot  see  anything  to  prevent  it  if  it  is 
properly  organised. 

66510.  You  know  it  includes  the  islands? — Well,  as  for 
the  islands,  I  cannot  say.  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  western  islands.  I  think  it  should  be  easily 
enough  managed. 

66511.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  scheme  you  propose  is 
rather  a  large  one,  and  at  any  rate  to  begin  with,  that  it 
might  be  better  to  proceed  by  combining  parishes? — Or 
districts. 

66512.  Or  by  districts  of  a  county  ? — It  might  be  better  ; 
perhaps  it  would  meet  with  less  opposition. 

66513.  {Chairman.)  But  you  would  not  get  the  advan- 
tages of  the  uniform  assessment  or  settlement  ? — No,  you 
would  still  have  your  di.-puted  settlements  between 
districts. 

66514.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  But  you  would  have 
your  area  for  Poor  Law  assessment  the  district  just  as  it 
is  now  for  County  Council  purposes.  The  road  rate  is 
already  spread  over  the  district  of  the  county — not  over  the 
county — the  public  health  rate  is  spread  over  the  district, 
not  over  the  county,  and  other  rates  are  spread  over  the 
district,  not  over  the  county  ? — Yes. 

66515.  Of  course,  there  is  the  general  county  rate,  but 
that  is  the  only  rate  for  the  whole  county  ? — Yes. 

66516.  If  you  had  the  district  the  area  for  Poor  Law 
purposes  as  it  is  for  public  health  and  road  purposes, 
you  would  have  the  same  area  for  almost  all  local  pur- 
poses ? — Yes,  I  think  it  might  lead  up  to  the  larger  area 
eventually.  It  would  be,  perhaps,  breaking  the  ground 
for  the  larger  area,  which  would  eventually,  I  have  no 
doubt,  come  about. 

66517.  If  you  are  to  abolish  the  parish  as  the  area  for  Suitability  of 
Poor  Law  purposes,  would  you  include  other  parochial  existing 
purposes,  because  it  is  the  area  for  registration  purposes 
and  for  education  purposes  ? — Yes. 

66518.  Are  these  not  considerations  which  must  be 
weighed  before  you  alter  the  area  ? — I  think  the  general 
idea  seems  to  have  been  that  the  school  board  areas  are 
far  too  small. 

66519.  And  if  the  school  area  is  altered,  as  was  pro- 
posed, that  would  be  an  additional  reason  why  you  think 
the  Poor  Law  area  should  be  enlarged  too  ? — Yes. 

66520.  I  think  you  have  in  Dumfriesshire  at  present  a  Collection 
system  of  collection  of  rates  which  is  different  from  that  of  rates  iu 
which  exists  in  most  counties? — We  have  adopted  the  Dumfries- 
system  latterly  of  getting  the  county  collector  to  collect  shire, 
the  parish  rates,  but  that  is  optional.    Only  about  ten 
Parish  Councils  have  adopted  that  system. 

66521.  But  have  you  found  that  an  economical  system, 
and  does  it  work  well  ? — It  works  very  economically,  and 
there  is  no  bother  with  arrears. 

66522.  If  the  assessments  were  altered,  and  if  the  Poor 
Law  rate  were  levied  upon  the  gross  value  instead  of  as  at 
present  upon  the  net  value,  that  collection  of  rates  would 
be  a  very  much  more  simple  business  ? — Yes.  In  fact,  the 
whole  of  the  rates  of  the  county  in  that  way  would  be 
collected  on  one  demand  note. 
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66523.  And  by  one  man  ?— Yes. 

fllection  of  66524.  The  objection  has  sometimes  been  urged  that 
es  in  people  do  not  like  to  pay  all  their  rates  at  the  same  time, 

.mfries-  that  they  like  to  pay  poor  rate  one  month,  and  others 
ro.  another  month.     Do  you  think  that  sound  ? — There  is 

nothing  in  that. 

66525.  Have  you  found  that  that  objection  is  much 
raised  in  Dumfriesshire? — No. 

66526.  {Dr  Dowries.)  Has  the  standard  of  living  gone  up 
much  amongst  the  people  of  Dumfriesshire  in  the  rural 
districts  ? — Very  much. 

66527.  Has  the  character  of  their  food  altered  ? — Yes, 
very  much. 

66528.  In  what  way  ?  For  the  better  ? — Some  people 
think  not.  There  is  not  so  much  porridge  and  milk  con- 
sumetl  now.  It  is  more  meat,  and  bacon  and  food  of  that 
kind,  and  there  is  generally,  I  think,  more  contentment, 
and  people  are  cleaner,  and  their  cottages  are  in  every 
way  better.  I  think  no  om  who  understands  anything 
about  rural  life  in  Scotland  can  doubt  that  the  whole  tone 
of  that  labouring  class  is  very  much  higher  and  better  than 
it  was. 

66529.  Do  you  consider  that  the  standard  of  the  poor- 
house  has  progressed  also  with  the  standard  of  the  people  1 
— I  am  afraid  I  cannot  say  much  as  to  that,  because  we 
have,  in  the  parislies  I  have  to  do  with,  so  seldom  had  occa- 
sion to  Use  the  poorhouse.  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever 
been  in  one  of  the  poorhouses  in  my  county  in  my  life. 

66530.  You  have  only  101  paupers  in  the  poorhouse  in 
Dumfriesshire  altogether  1 — Yes. 

66531.  {Dr  Duwiies.)  Do  you  know  what  the  percentage 
of  pauperism  is  in  Dumfiiesehire  ?  Perhaps  you  can  put 
that  in.  Is  it  above  or  below  the  average  in  Scotland  1 — I 
cannot  tay.    I  will  look  into  that. 

66532.  The  whole  of  Scotland  is  2-4,  and  Dumfriesshire 
ranges  from  -6  to  2'5,  but  there  are  only  two  that  are  2'4  and 
2"5  respectively,  viz.,  Tundergarth  and  Wester  Kirk  ? — 
Wester  Kirk  is  a  very  sparsely  populated  part  of  the  county. 
In  Wester  Kirk  they  had  only  three  paupers  in  1894,  and 
they  need  to  have  the  macliiiiery  of  the  whole  Parish 
Council  to  look  after  them. 

66533.  My  reason  for  asking  was  to  enquire  how  you 
treat  your  sick  in  Dumfriesshire.  Do  you  treat  them  in 
their  omi  homes,  as  a  rule  1 — Yes. 

66534.  Do  you  find  difBculty  in  nursing  them  in  their 
own  homes  V — No. 

66535.  What  arrangement  have  you  ? — If  a  person  is 
very  sick,  say  an  old  person,  who  is  unable  to  look  after 
himself  or  herself,  we  generally  make  an  allowance  and  a 
neighbour  will  come  in  and  look  after  them. 

66536.  Have  you  any  nursing  association  ? — Yes,  several. 

66537.  Are  they  frequent  in  Dumfriesshire  ? — Yes,  I 
think  we  have  four  or  five  different  associations,  with 
J ubilee  nurses. 

66538.  I  see  the  majority  of  the  Parhsh  Councils  are  in 
favour  of  larger  powers  being  given  to  them  for  dealing 
■with  sick  jxtor  ?— Yes. 

66539.  What  kind  of  poor  do  they  refer  to  ? — I  cannot 
say.  I  should  imagine  that  request  would  come  from  the 
larger  burghs.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  malingering  in  the 
larger  burghs,  I  understand,  and  the  inspectors  have  a 
good  deal  of  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  paupers  who 
feign  sickness  and  illness,  say  for  a  few  days,  are  admitted 
to  the  pooi'house,  and  eouie  out  again  after  obtaining  a  few 
days'  relief. 

665J0.  To  whom  are  the  powers  to  be  given  ? — To  the 
Parish  Councils,  I  suppose. 

66541.  It  is  a  little  indefinite,  and  one  does  not  know 
quite  what  they  mean?— Yes. 

66542.  In  the  case  of  the  vagrant  poor,  they  consider 
that  they  should  be  put  into  suitable  institutions.  Would 
that  carry  with  it  the  power  of  detention  in  these  institu- 
tions ?— Certainly.  I  think  it  would  be  useless  to  have 
any  other  plan.  In  dealing  with  the  vagrant— I  mean  the 
dissolute  idle  man  who  won  t  work — it  is  my  idea  that  he 
should  be  taken  by  the  police  and  put  into  one  of  these 
establishments.  Slate  institutions,  and  made  to  work. 

66543.  Did  they  consider  also  at  the  same  time  the 
question  of  placing  the  vagrant  as  an  imperial  charge  ? — 
I  do  not  know. 

66544.  So  that  the  idea  would  be  that  those  institutions 
would  be  institutions  under  imperial  control  ? — Yes,  and 
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sup)ported  from  imperial  rates, 
coming  about. 

66545.  Did  they  consider  any  practical  means  of  dealing 
with  the  sick  vagrant  in  the  meantime? — No,  1  do  not  21  June  1907, 
think  they  did.   

6G546.   {Mr  Phelps.)  With  reference  to   your  remarks  labour 
about  ti'eating  vagrants,  have  you  any  acquaintance  with  colonies  for 
the  labour  colony  at  Kuthwell  ? — Yes,  it  is  within  four  vagrants, 
miles  of  my  house. 

66547.  I  visited  it  the  other  day,  and  should  be  glad  to 
hear  your  views  of  it.  Do  you  think  it  is,  on  the 
whole,  working  well  ? — I  am  told  it  works  fairly  well,  but 
I  do  not  know  whether  tlie  men  committed  to  that  colony 
are  under  any  sort  of  restraint.  Are  they  confined  there 
by  or  ler  of  the  Sheriff  or  do  they  go  there  voluntarily  ? 

66548.  They  are  divided  'into  more  than  one  class. 
There  are  those  who  are  sent  by  the  Court  as  inebriates, 
who  are  under  some  amount  of  restraint,  and  there  are 
those  who  are  there  voluntarily  and  who  come  and  go  as 
they  like.  They  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  exercise  any 
very  great  restraint ;  but  have  you  considered  what  means 
would  be  necessary  to  exact  work  under  these  circumstances 
from  people  committed  to  a  labour  colony? — They  would 
be  sent  to  these  labour  colonies  and  kept  there  as  prisoners 
to  serve  their  time. 

66549.  Would  you  make  it  like  a  convict  station,  where 
they  would  work  under  the  superintendence  of  warders  ?— 

66550.  Taking  a  county  like  Dumfriesshire,  do  you 
think  one  colony  would  be  sufficient  for  that  county  ? — I 
tliink  so.  I  should  imagine  there  would  be  a  tendency 
very  soon  to  avoid  these  institutions. 

66551.  That  is  to  say,  the  vagrant  class  would  disappear? 
— I  think  so,  through  time. 

66552.  On  what  grounds  would  you  arrtst  a  person  and 
commit  him  to  such  a  colony  ? — If  he  was  not  in  possession 
of  a  certificate  from  the  first  place  he  was  at,  or  the  last 
police  station  he  was  at — if  he  had  not  in  his  possession  a 
certificate  that  he  was  not  bona  fide  in  starch  of  work,  1 
would  have  that  man  arrested. 

66553.  You  would  make  it  nec  ssary  that  he  should  be 
convicted  of  begging  ? — That  would  naturally  follow,  would 
it  not  ? 

r 

66554.  You  know  the  difficulty  of  getting  evidence  on  ' 
that  point  1 — No. 

66555.  Do  you  think  that  agricultural  work  is  suited  to 
cases  of  that  sort  ? — I  do  not  know  what  the  work  might 
be  ;  perhaps  breaking  stones  would  be  a  better  corrective 
in  many  cases  than  agricultural  labour.  They  would  have 
to  work  harder  anyhow. 

66556.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  casual  wards  in 
England  ? — No. 

66557.  What  kind  of  periods  of  detention  had  you  in 
your  mind  ? — I  would  say,  at  any  rate,  a  year  or  two 
years. 

66558.  I  see,  with  regard  to  the  question  of  settlement,  Question  of 
that  most  of  the  Parish  Councils  are  in  favour  of  some  abolition  of 
change.  Have  you  ever  sounded  people  as  to  whether  settlement.  - 
they  would  be  in  favour  of  abolishing  settlement  altogether? 

— And  making  a  birth  settlement  ? 

66559.  Making  everybody  chargeable  where  he  became 
chargeable  ? — No. 

66560.  Do  you  think  the  objections  to  that  would  be 
very  strong? — I  cannot  quite  follow  your  point. 

66561.  Supjjosing  that  a  man  became  destitute  in  a  par- 
ticular place,  he  should  be  chargeable  to  that  place  ?— Are 
you  talking  of  a  vagrant  ? 

66562.  No,  any  person  ;  you  should  never  be  able  to 
remove  a  person  at  all  ?— No,  I  don't  see  that. 

66563.  What  would  be  the  objection  to  that  ?— A  man, 
say,  coming  from  England,  breaks  down  in  a  parish  in 
Scotland. 

66564.  Take  Scotland  alone  first.  Supposing  a  man 
from  Stirling  is  in  Dumfries  and  becomes  destitute  there, 
he  shall  be  chargeable  to  Dumfries,  and  they  shall  not  have 
power  to  send  him  back  ?— I  don't  see  that  that  would  be 
fair. 

66565.  Do  you  not  think  in  the  long  run  it  would  come 
to  much  t  he  same  thing  ?— I  cannot  say,  I  have  never  given 
my  thought  to  that. 

66566.  As  to  the  case  between  England  and  Scotland, 
what  is  your  particular  difficulty  in  cases  of  removal  from 
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66567.  In  the  same  way  you  cannot  remove  a  pauper 
from  England  without  an  order  of  the  magistrate?—!  do 
not  know  that. 

66568.  Have  you  ever  heard  a  suggestion  about  the  short- 
ness of  notice  that  is  given  of  removal  ? — No. 

66569.  Do  you  know  that  in  England  you  cannot  remove 
to  Scotland  without  the  head  of  the  family  ? — No,  I  was  not 
aware  of  that. 

66570.  Have  you  in  your  mind  any  authority  to  whom 
questions  of  settlement  between  England  and  Scotland 
could  be  referred  ? — Yes. 

66571.  To  whom  should  you  refer  them  ? — I  think  the 
Local  Government  Board. 

66572.  Would  you  be  content,  for  instance,  to  have  the 
decision  of  the  Local  Government  Board  in  the  case  of  a 
man  who  has  been  referred  to  Scotland,  or  vice  versa  1 — 
Well,  that  is  not  a  matter  I  am  prepared  to  deal  with. 

66573.  You  see  the  difficulty  ?— I  do. 

66574.  I  believe  it  is  the  case  that  any  relief  granted  in 
Scotland  cannot  be  recovered  from  the  parish  or  the  union 
of  settlement  in  England.  Have  you  any  grievance  with 
regard  to  Ireland  ? — No. 

66575  You  have  not  many  removals  to  Ireland  from 
Dumfriesshire  ? — No. 

66576.  Have  you  any  large  Irish  population  at  all  — 
Yes,  in  the  town  of  Dumfries. 

66577.  But  this  question  does  not  arise  ? — Not  that  J  am 
aware  of. 

66578.  {Mr  Gardiner.)  With  reference  to  the  illustration 
you  have  given  in  paragraph  8  about  the  grants  your  Coun- 
cil make  to  widowers  left  with  children,  in  this  case  do  you 
practically  rely  upon  the  medical  certificate  ? — We  do. 

66579.  Is  that  followed  in  any  other  parts  of  Scotland  ? 
— I  should  think  so.  If  inquiry  were  made  I  think  you 
would  find  that  done  pretty  constantly. 

66580.  (Mr  Booth.)  There  are,  I  understand,  43  parishes 
in  Dumfriesshire  ? — Yes. 

66581.  Of  which  21  are  uniformly  rated  ?— Yes. 

66582.  These  21  are  mostly  rural  ?— Yes. 

66583.  In  fact,  the  whole  county  is  mainly  rural  ? — Yes. 

66584.  But  there  are  some  burghs  ;  do  you  think  it 
necessary  to  make  any  distinction  in  the  principle  or  prac- 
tice of  administration  between  burghs  and  rural  districts  ? 
— No,  I  don't  think  so  ;  the  burghs  are  not  large  enough. 

66585.  Are  all  treated  by  the  same  rule,  although  that 
might  not  be  applicable  over  all  Scotland  ? — No,  I  am  only 
talking  of  administration. 

66586.  Tliere  are  not  circumstances  in  the  case  of 
administration  such  as  need  differentiation  ? — No. 

68587.  Are  there  43  inspectors  of  poor  ? — Yes. 

66588.  One  for  each  parish  ?— Yes,  and  one  medical 
officer  for  each  parish. 

66589.  Your  view  is  that  if  it  was  treated  as  a  coimty  a 
very  much  smaller  number  could  cover  the  duties  ? — Yes, 
and  at  a  less  cost. 

66590.  How  many  inspectors  of  poor  do  you  think  would 
be  needed  for  the  43  parishes  ? — I  should  think  half-a- 
dozen. 

66591.  You  think  six  nught  do  the  whole  woi-k  ? — Yes, 
if  they  devote  their  whole  time  to  it.  They  would  be 
whole-time  officers. 

66592.  The  present  inspectors  have  an  immediate  re- 
sponsibility, but  I  think  they  have  to  report  what  they  do 
to  the  Parish  Councils  ? — Yes. 

66593.  It  is  not  only  a  Parish  Council  summoned  on 
•purpose,  but  the  Councils  have  their  regular  periodic  meet- 
tings? — In  the  rural  districts  I  think  it  is  generally  left  to 
the  Chairman  to  call  a  meeting  when  he  thinks  it  is  neces- 
sary.   Of  course,  there  are  certain  statutory  meetings. 

66594.  Would  these  statutory  meetings  be  once  a  quarter  ? 
. — No,  not  so  often. 

66595.  Our  evidence  has  not  hitherto  been  to  that  effect : 
those  Parish  Councils  we  have  heard  from  I  think  hold 
either  quarterly  meetings  or  three  meetings  in  the  year? — 
Yes. 

66596.  You  think  it  might  actually,  in  Dumfriesshire,  be 
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inspector  in  investigating  these  cases. 

66597.  But  otherwise  it  is  merely  the  ultimate  confirma- 
tion by,  possiljly,  the  statutory  meeting  once  a  year  ? — 
Twice  a  year. 

66598.  Subject  always  to  the  right  of  appeal  ?— Yes. 

66599.  That  is  in  effect  how  it  works  ?— Yes. 

66600.  Are  there  many  appeals  ? — I  hardly  ever  heard 
of  an  appeal. 

66601.  But  they  are  a  safety  valve  ? — Yes. 

66602.  And  the  final  result  is  that  you  have  hardly  any 
other  relief  than  indoor  ? — Yes. 

66603.  Is  it  rather  remarkable  that  hospitals  of  some  Treatment 
kind  are  not  needed  ? — Of  course,  under  the  Public  Health  and  nursing 
Act,  we  have  hospitals  for  infectious  diseases,  for  small-po.x  of  sick  poor, 
and  all  these  diseases  which  are  infectious  diseases,  and 

that  eases  it. 

66604.  But  old  bedridden  people  are  attended  in  their 
homes  ? — Yes. 

66605.  Tlie  system  of  Queen's  Jubilee  nurses  is  entirely 
a  private  charitable  institution? — Entirely. 

66606.  It  is  not  official  ?— No. 

66607.  Do  the  Parish  Councils  subscribe  ? — I  think  they 
do,  whenever  there  is  an  ajjplication  made,  but  1  am  not 
sure.  At  any  rate,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  the 
money  from  voluntary  sources.  I  think  we  have  in 
Dumfries  five  or  six  different  associations. 

66608.  Do  they  fairly  cover  the  ground  ? — Yes.  In  fact, 
I  know  of  two  movements  on  foot  now  to  have  two  other 
associations. 

66609.  It  is  spreading  without  any  official  interference  ? 
— Without  any  interference  at  all. 

66610.  In  a  decision  which  lies  with  the  inspector  to 
make  with  regard  to  giving  or  withholding  relief,  he  is 
invariably  associated  with  the  doctor;  that  is  the  law? — 
Yes. 

66611.  He  would  still  have  to  be  so  associated  if  you  had 
the  county  ( — Yes. 

66612.  Would  the  number  of  doctors  be  considerably 
greater,  under  your  proj^osal,  than  the  number  of  in- 
spectors ? — I  think  the  number  of  doctors  would  be  con- 
siderably reduced.  I  do  not  see  that  you  require  to  have  a 
medical  officer  in  every  parish. 

66613.  In  every  parish,  no,  but  I  was  speaking  of  the 
half-dozen  inspectors.  You  would  need  more  than  six 
doctors  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

66614.  Would  you  make  them  whole-time  officers? — No. 
Most  of  the  country  doctors  in  our  county  have  motor  cars, 
and  can  run  about  freely  ;  and  most  of  them  are  on  the 
telephone,  so  that  they  are  very  accessible. 

66615.  They  would  not  cost  much  more? — No. 

66616.  Do  these  Jubilee  nurses  attend  to  a  parish  case  if 
requested  to  do  so  by  a  parish  doctor  ? — Yes. 

66617.  Have  you  ever  an  old  bedridden  person  with  no 
place  to  send  her  to,  the  only  course  being  to  relieve  her  in 
her  own  home.  I  think  you  said  you  would  encourage 
local  women  to  attend  to  her  ? — Yes,  you  can  hardly  expect 
a  Jubilee  nurse  to  scrub  floors  and  light  fires,  and  so  on. 

66618.  But  the  Jubilee  nurses  would  not  be  paid.  If  it 
w  as  a  case  of  a  different  kind,  if  more  regular  nursing  were 
required,  if  she  attended  she  would  do  it  as  part  of  her 
duties  and  not  to  be  paid  by  the  parish  ? — Certainly.  She 
is  stringently  prohibited  from  receiving  anything  at  all. 

66619.  But  if  you  engage  a  woman  to  scrub  or  take 
cliarge,  that  would  be  charged  ? — Yes. 

66620.  But  the  organisation  of  the  care  of  the  old  people 
in  county  districts  you  think  shoidd  all  be  done  by  the 
smaller  number  of  inspectors  that  you  have  mentioned  ? — 
Quite  easily,  it  is  a  matter  of  organisation. 

66621.  To  come  to  the  subject  of  the  vagraiits.    If  you  State  control 
took  off  the  local  charge,  and  made  an  imperial  charge  for  of  vagrants 
vagrants,  you  would  do  away  with  nine-tenths  of  the  and  effect 
settlement,  would  you  not  ? — We  would.  thereof  on 


66622.  Because  that  would  no  longer  be  an  imperial 
charge  ? — No. 

66623.  And  on  the  others  you  hesitate  to  break  down 
the  settlement,  but  what  are  the  kind  of  cases  ?   A  man 
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be  control    who  bona  fide  gees  in  search  of  work,  who  is  ufterwav.is 
stranded  ? — Yes. 

66624.  A  man  has  a  perfect  right  to  travel  in  search  of 
work,  and  might  jjerhaps  find  it  temporarily,  and  he  is 
afterwards  st;anded.  It  is  in  these  cases  you  think  it 
would  be  an  injustice  not  to  be  allowed  to  send  back  ? — 
Yes. 

66625.  But  would  you  bring  them  under  compulsion  ?— 
No,  not  the  deserving  poor. 

66626.  The  well-meaning  niaii  ?— Yes,  but  he  should 
have  some  voucher  for  his  respectability. 

66627.  Your  recommendations  are  extremely  drastic  ; 
two  years  imprisonment  with  hard  labour.  Would  not 
tliere  be  an  intermediate  class  who  would  not  deserve  or 
who  would  not  respond  advantageously  to  such  a  treatment 
as  that,  but  who  still  might  require  an  institution  for  their 
care,  possibly  at  a  national  or  imperial  charge  ?— Yes,  it 
might  work  out  that.  The  case,  I  presume,  would  be  dealt 
wiih  by  the  sheriff,  and  he  would  have  the  power  to  vary 
the  sentences. 

66628.  But  the  institution  would  be  a  prison? — 
Granted. 

66629.  And  it  might  be  that  there  were  some  who 
required  some  attention  and  care,  because  they  might  be 
hopeful  of  some  improvement  ? — Yes. 

66630.  Might  it  not  be  felt  that  they  could  hardly  be 
sent  to  such  a  penal  establishment?— They  might  classify 
them  in  the  institution. 

66631.  Or  in  two  institutions  ?— Well,  two  within  the 
same  building. 

66632.  In  this  case,  the  men,  women,  and  children 
would  be  separated  completely  ?— Absolutely. 

66633.  Would  the  children  be  separated  for  good  and 
all  from  their  parents  and  become  the  children  of  the 
State  ? — Not  necessarily.  If  the  persons  became  reformed 
characters  they  could  get  the  children  back  again. 

66634.  But  it  would  be  subject  to  that  ?— Yes. 

66635.  If  you  found  a  male  and  female  tramp  with 
their  children,  thoroughly  unsatisfactory  children,  the 
man  would  go  to  one  institution,  or  one  part  of  an 
institution,  and  the  woman  to  another,  and  the  children 
would  go  to  the  care  of  the  Slate,  and  would,  naturally, 
not  be  punished  ? — No. 


66636.  Their  object  would  be  to  make  decent  citizens  of       Mr  A. 
them  ?— Yes.  Johnstone- 

66637.  And  you  would  control  them  for  a  sufficient  ^^ugl^s. 
length  of  time  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  parents  to  21  June  1907. 
influence  them  when  they  came  out  ? — Yes.   

66638.  (Ghairmnn.)  Have  you  much  difficulty  in  getting  Duties  and 
persons   to   stand  for   the  Parish  Council? -No.  Qc- 
casionally  we  have  a  re-election  for  want  of  the  proper  • 
number,  but  I  do  not  remember  in  the  county  of  Dumfries 

having  had  a  case  of  that  kind  for  some  time. 

66639.  Assuming  your  ideas  were  given  effect  to,  and 
Poor  Law  administration  was  taken  away  from  the  Parish 
Councils,  would  there  be  enough  work  left  for  them  to  do 
to  attract  people  to  take  office  ?—  No,  I  do  not  think  there 
would. 

66640.  What  would  they  have  to  Ao  ? — I  do  not  know 
what  their  duties  would  be.  It  would  disfranchise  them 
altogetlier,  but  you  would  not  be  disturbing  Parish 
Councils  ;  you  would  be  creating  a  larger  body. 

66641.  (Afr  Patten-MacDougall.)  They  would  still  have 
to  deal  with  parish  paths  and  roads.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  that  in  some  counties? — Do  you  mean  rights-of- 
way? 

66642.  No  ;  there  are  a  great  many  parish  paths  and 
roads  in  the  Highlands,  and  there  are  scavenging  and  light- 
ing districts  ? — Yes,  that  would  be  the  district  committee  of 
the  county  council. 

66643.  It  is  the  Parish  Council  to  begin  with  ? — Yes, 
the  initiative. 

66644.  {Dr  Downes.)  At  what  time  of  day  do  the  Parish 
Councils  mostly  meet  in  Dumfriesshire?  —  They  meet 
mostly  in  the  morning  or  the  evening. 

66645.  Does  the  time  of  day  make  any  difference  to 
certain  classes  ? — I  think  it  does.  I  think  where  the 
Parish  Council  is  mostly  composed  of  tenant  farmers  they 
would  like  to  meet  in  the  evening  after  their  work  is 
finished. 

66646.  Do  you  generally  like  to  meet  in  the  morning  ? — 
I  generally  try  to  get  them  to  have  the  meetings  in  the 
morning.  I  think  one  comes  to  one's  work  much  fresher 
in  the  morning  ihan  one  does  in  the  evening.  I  have 
never  had  any  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  agree  to 
iliat. 


Mr  T.  W.  L.  Spenck,  called  and  examined. 


66647.  {Chairman.  )  You  are  Secretary  to  the  General 
Board  of  Lunacy  with  regard  to  matters  affecting  the  care 
and  treatment  of  pauper  lunatics  in  Scotland  ? — Yes. 

66648.  You  have  given  us  a  very  full  statement,  which 
we  shall  take  as  your  evidence-in-chief  ? — Thank  you. 

{The  witness  handed  in  the  following  statemmt.) 

1.  A  full  statement  of  the  Lunacy  Law  of  Scotland  was 
submitted  to  the  Eoyal  Commission  on  the  Care  and 
Control  of  the  Feeble-minded,  and  a  statement  of  the  main 
features  of  that  law  so  far  as  it  affects  pauper  lunatics  has 
already  been  given  to  this  Commission  by  Mr  Ewan 
Macpherson,  legal  member  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  Scotland.  It  has  not,  therefore,  been  thought 
necessary  to  submit  here  any  further  formal  statement 
with  regard  to  the  Lunacy  Acts,  except  in  so  far  as  they 
enter  into  the  subjects  dealt  with  below.  Some  of  these 
matters  were  more  or  less  treated  of  in  the  statement 
submitted  to  the  Koyal  Commission  on  the  Feeble-minded, 
but  a  restatement  of  them  is  necessary  in  order  to  show 
the  relation  of  Pauper  Lunacy  in  Scotland  to  the  Poor 
Law,  and  in  any  case  the  manner  of  dealing  with  them 
here  will  necessarily  differ  considerably,  because  the  two 
Commissions  are  not  looking  at  the  subject  of  lunacy  from 
the  same  standpoint,  and  the  objects  which  they  have  in 
view  are  not  identical. 

conbtitdtion  and  duties  of  the  general 
Board  of  Lunacy. 

Jonstitution  *2.  The  governmental  control  of  pauper  lunatics  in 
nd  duties  of  Scotland  is  committed  to  the  General  Board  of  Commis- 
feneral  Board  sioners  in  Lunacy,  which  consists  of  an  unpaid  chairman, 
;f  Lunacy.  two  unpaid  legal  commissioners,  and  two  paid  medical 
commissioners.     There  are  attached  to  the   Board  two 


medical  deputy  commissioners,  whose  time  is  fully  Mr  T.  W. 
occupied  in  visiting  and  reporting  on  the  insane  under  Spence. 

iirivate  care,  a  secretarv,  and  a  clerical  staff.  ^   ; 

"  Constitution 
3.  The  Board  have  the  superintendence,  direction,  and  and  duties  of 
regulation  of  all  matters  arising  under  the  Acts  in  relation  General  Board 
to  lunatics,  to  asylums,  and  to  houses  in  which  lunatics  are  of  Lunacy, 
detained.  Among  their  duties,  apart  from  inspectional 
duties  carried  out  by  the  medical  commissioners  and 
deputy  commissioners,  may  be  mentioned  the  power  to 
call  upon  district  lunacy  boards  to  erect  and  extend 
asylums  ;  the  granting  or  refusing  of  licenses  to  private 
asylums,  parochial  asylums  and  lunatic  wards  of  poor- 
houses  ;  the  making  of  rules  and  regulations  for  the  good 
order  and  management  of  such  establishments  as  well  as 
of  district  asylums  ;  the  registration  of  lunatics  ;  the  con- 
sideration of  reports  on  the  condition  of  all  establishments 
for  the  insane,  on  all  lunatics  provided  for  under  their 
.^auction  in  private  dwellings,  and  on  all  insane  persons 
whose  estates  have  been  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
law  courts  ;  the  consideration  of  legal  questions  affecting 
asylums  and  the  care  and  treatment  of  patients  ;  the 
holding  on  the  spot  of  investigations  into  complaints  of 
ill-treatment  by  patients  and  into  other  serious  occurrences 
at  asylums  ;  the  sanctioning  of  the  admission  of  voluntary 
patiints  to  asylums,  of  the  admission  of  lunatics  into 
lunatic  wards  of  poorhouses,  into  private  dwellings,  and 
(as  regards  paupers)  into  training  schools  for  imbecile 
children  ;  the  sanctioning  of  the  removal  of  insane  persons 
from  one  establishment  or  private  dwelling  to  another, 
and  of  the  liberation  of  patients  on  trial ;  the  visiting  and 
sanctioning  of  sites  for  asylums,  the  sanctioning  of  plans, 
specifications,  and  estimates  of  district  asylums  and  of 
extensions  thereof  ;  the  apportioning  of  assessments  for 
lunacy  purposes  on  counties  and  burghs,  and  arranging 
for  the  annual  elecfeion  of  district  lunacy  boards  ;  the 
sanctioning  of  rates  of  board  for  pauper  and  private 
patients  in  district  asylums  ;  the  examination  and  certifica- 
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tion  of  all  claims  on  the  Pauper  Lunatic  Grant ;  the 
examination  of  abstract  accounts  of  district  lunacy  boards, 
etc.,  etc. 

4.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  enumeration  that 
the  duties  of  the  Board  are  in  the  main  supervisory  and 


G  al  Board  executive,  that  being  left  to  local  bodies.  The  Board 
o/Limacv°*'  ^^^^  t°  possess  any  direct  power  of  control  over 

^"  the  internal  administration  of  asylums.  The  influence  of 
the  Board  upon  the  administration  of  asylums  rests  mainly 
upon  the  ample  means  of  obtaining  full  information  in 
regard  to  them,  upon  the  power  derived  from  the  publica- 
tion of  reports,  and  upon  the  weight  of  the  Board's 
opinion,  advice,  and  comments. 

5.  The  Board  submit  annually  to  the  Secretary  for 
Scotland,  as  required  by  the  Act,  a  general  report  of  their 
proceedings,  witli  reports  on  the  accommodation  and 
condition  of  both  private  and  pauper  insane,  and  on  the 
expenditure  in  connection  with  jmuper  patients. 


Constitution 
of  District 
Lunacy 
Boards. 


Duties  and 
extent  of 
powers  of 
District 
Lunacy 
Boards. 


Constitution  and  Duties  of  District  Lunacy  Boards. 

6.  Scotland  is  divided  at  present  into  twenty-seven 
lunacy  districts,  consisting  of  groups  of  counties,  single 
counties,  parts  of  counties,  or  single  parishes.  When,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  principal  towns,  a  lunacy  district  consists 
of  a  single  parish,  the  Parish  Council,  consisting  in  large 
parishes  of  not  more  than  thirty-one  members,  may  be,  and 
in  practice  is,  constituted  the  district  board  of  lunacy,  and 
in  that  capacity  performs  functions  entirely  separate,  and 
in  many  respects  of  a  different  nature,  from  those  performed 
by  the  same  body  under  the  Poor  Law.  In  the  case  of  all 
other  lunacy  districts,  not  consisting  of  single  parishes,  the 
district  lunacy  board  is  elected  annually  by  the  county 
council  or  county  councils  of  the  county  or  group  of 
counties  comprising  the  district,  and  by  the  magistrates  of 
royal  or  parliamentary  burghs  within  such  county  or 
counties,  the  nuniljer  of  members  being  fixed  by  the 
general  board  and  being  apportioned  by  them  among  the 
electing  bodies  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  accordance  with 
the  valuation  of  each  county  or  burgh.  The  number  of 
members  of  such  boards  varies  from  five  to  twenty-three, 
according  to  the  size  and  the  circumstances  of  the  district. 

7.  District  boards  of  lunacy  have  the  duty  of  purchasing 
sites,  and  erecting  or  acquiring,  maintaining,  and  managing 
district  asylums ;  or,  when  the  erection  of  a  district  asyhnn 
is  not  necessarj',  of  contracting  with  existing  asylums  for 
the  reception  and  maintenance  of  the  pauper  lunatics  of 
the  district.  To  them  is  entrxisted  the  sole  responsibilitj''. 
for  the  good  order  and  discipline  of  district  asylums  and 
for  the  proper  care  and  treatment  of  the  patients  sent  to 
them.  They  have  no  power  or  duty  with  regard  to  the 
admission  or  discharge  of  patients,  beyond  seeing  that  the 
requirements  of  the  Act  are  observed.  They  have  no 
concern  with  royal  asylums  or  parochial  asjdums  within 
the  district  (further  than  that  they  may  contract  with  such), 
nor  with  lunatic  wards  in  poorhouses,  or  pauper  lunatics 
in  private  dwellings,  whether  belonging  to  parishes  forming 
part  of  the  district  or  otherwise.  When  a  contract  is  made 
by  a  district  board  with  a  royal  or  other  asylum  for  the 
boarding  of  paujjer  patients  of  the  district,  the  rate  of 
board  is  not  paid  to  the  district  board  by  parishes  sending 
patients,  but  direct  to  the  asylum  authorities.  A  county 
council  need  not  necessarily  elect  a  member  of  its  own 
body  to  serve  on  a  district  lunacy  board. 

8.  They  have  power  to  borrow  money  for  the  erection, 
enlargement,  and  maintenance  of  asylums  upon  security  of 
assessments  levied  under  the  Act  for  that  purpose,  which 
assessments  are  apportioned  by  the  general  board  upon 
heritable  property  in  counties  and  burghs  within  the 
district,  and  they  have  the  duty  of  fixing,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  general  board,  and  collecting,  expending,  and  account- 
ing for  the  rates  received  from  Parish  Councils  in  payment 
of  the  cost  of  maintaining  pauper  lunatics. 

9.  District  boards  must  furnish  the  general  board,  upon 
a  form  prescribed,  with  abstract  accounts  showing  in  con- 
siderable detail  receipts  and  payments  both  for  erection 
and  repair  of  buildings  and  for  maintenance  of  patients, 
and  must  transmit  a  full  statement  showing  the  sum  paid 
for  principal  and  interest  of  sums  borrowed,  and  the  state 
of  their  accounts  as  regards  indebtedness. 

10.  Parish  Councils  have  from  time  to  time  urged  that 
they  should  be  represented  upon  district  lunacy  boards, 
and  also  upon  the  boards  of  directors  of  royal  asylums  with 
which  district  boards  have  made  contracts.  These  ques- 
tions are  separately  dealt  with  below. 


Representation  of  Parish  Councils  upon  District 
Lunacy  Boards  and  upon  Boards  op  Directors 
of  certain  Royal  Asylums 

11.  Memorials  have  been  drawn  up  by  Parish  Councils  Representa- 
at  various  times  between  1885  and  1899  setting  forth  that  tion  of  Parish'l 
Parisli  Councils  should  be  represented  on  district  lunacy  Councils  on 
boards  and  on  the  managing  bodies  of  royal  asylums.  Lunacy 
Since  the  earliest  of  these  dates  the  position  of  matters  has  Boards, 
been  greatly  altered,  in  respect,  among  other  things,  that 

all  the  largest  parishes  in  Scotland  are  now  single  lunacy 
districts  having  district  asylums,  which,  both  as  regards  the 
erection  of  buildings  and  the  maintenance  of  patients,  are 
under  the  sole  control  of  their  respective  Parish  Councils. 
These  are  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Govan,  Aberdeen,  and 
Dundee.  Greenock  and  Paisley  parishes  both  possess 
parochial  asylums  under  their  sole  control,  and  Leith 
Parish  Council  is  also  Leith  District  Lunacy  Board,  and 
as  such  has  entire  control  of  its  lunacy  affairs. 

12.  Of  the  twenty-one  remaining  lunacy  districts,  four- 
teen, for  the  most  part  consisting  of  from  two  to  four 
counties  combined,  possess  district  asylums  which  have 
been  erected  out  of  assessments  levied  on  the  landward 
part  of  counties  and  on  burghs,  and  are  managed  by 
district  boards  elected  by  county  councils  and  magistrates 
of  burghs.  The  claim  of  the  Parish  Councils  to  be  re- 
presented on  district  lunacy  boards  such  as  those  above 
referred  to  have  been  variously  stated,  but  may  be  regarded 
as  summarised  in  the  following  passage  from  a  memorial 
of  1899  :— 

"  The  present  system  is  inequitable  because, 
'  although  Parish  Councils  are  responsible  for  the 
'  maintenance  of  these  lunatics  and  provision  of  the 
'  funds  required,  these  are  levied  and  expended  by 
'  boards  which  do  not  account  to  the  ratepayers, 
'  and  on  which  Parish  Councils  are  not  directly 
'  represented." 

13.  One  reason  why  district  lunacy  boards  are  elected  Pros  and  con 
by  coimty  councils  and  the  magistrates  of  burghs  is  that  of  parochial 
the  landward  parts  of  counties  and  the  burghs  have  the  representatioi 
sole  duty  laid  ujion  them  of  building,  extending,  and  on  Lunacy 
maintaining  asylums,  and  of  providing  all  necessary  funds  Boards. 

for  these  purposes.  The  management  of  asylums  and  the 
entire  responsibility  for  the  care  arid  treatment  of  the 
jjatients  in  them  seem,  therefore,  to  have  been  suitably 
])laced  in  their  hands.  Their  members  are  chosen  by 
bo  lies  which  are  elected  by  owners  and  occupiers  upon  a 
basis  as  widely  representative  as  members  of  Parish 
Councils.  As  regards  the  question  of  accounting  to  the 
ratepayers,  it  is  obvious  that,  if  members  of  Parish  Councils 
were  added,  district  boards  would  continue  to  "account 
'  to  the  ratepayers"  in  no  other  sense  than  they  do  at 
present.  Owners  and  occupiers  pay  the  building  rate,  but 
tliey  also  as  poor-rate  payers  pay  the  maintenance  rate. 
District  lunacy  boards  are  therefore  concerned  in  the 
economical  expenditure  of  both  rates  equally,  and  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  their  members  are  always,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  composed  to  a  large  extent,  and  in  some  cases 
nearly  altogether,  of  leading  members  of  Parish  Councils. 

14.  It  is  not  a  case  which  admits  of  no  exception  that 
public  bodies  which  provide  funds  for  certain  purposes 
shall  necessarily  liave  direct  control  of  thejn.  Parish 
Councils  provide  funds  for  expenditure  by  school  boards, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  lunacy  districts  consisting  of  single 
parishes,  the  Parish  Coimcil,  as  district  lunacy  board,  levies 
assessments  for  lunacy  purjDOses  on  portions  of  burghs  and 
landward  jjarts  of  counties  falling  within  the  parish,  though 
such  landward  parts  and  burghs  have  no  direct  representa- 
tion on  the  body  which  expends  the  funds  raised.  There 
does  not,  therefore,  seem  to  be  any  serious  ground  of 
complaint  in  the  fact  that  the  Parish  Councils  are  not 
represented  directly  on  district  lunacy  boards. 

15.  It  may,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  claim  is  not  in 
itself  unreasonable,  and  that  no  harm  would  result  from 
granting  it  if  a  ready  means  could  be  found  of  doing  so, 
but  such  rejjresentation  could  only  be  on  a  small  scale,  as 
parishes  forming  such  lunacy  districts  as  those  above 
referred  to  number  from  eighty-three  downwards,  and  any 
but  a  small  addition  to  the  j^resent  membership  of  district 
lunacy  boards  would  make  them  too  large  for  the  efficient 
transaction  of  business.  The  object  in  view  would  not 
justify  the  public  expenditure,  trouble,  and  loss  of  time  in- 
volved in  assembling  all  the  Parish  Councils  of  a  district 
annually  for  the  purpose  of  electing  representatives  on  such 
Boards.  Possibly  simpler  means  could  be  found  of  giving 
Parish  Councils  direct  rej^resentation,  but  in  any  case  an 
Act  of  Parliament  would  be  necessary  to  effect  it. 

16.  The  remaining  lunacy  districts  are  provided  with 
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asylum  accommodation  in  royal  asylums.  Of  these,  tlie 
Crichton  Royal  Institution  is  bound  by  section  60  of 
the  Lunacy  Act  of  1857  to  receive  the  pauper  patients  of 
Dumfries,  Kirkcudbright,  and  Wigtown,  and  does  so  at  a 
low  maintenance  rate  without  making  any  charge  on  these 
counties  for  accommodation,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
managing  body  was,  by  an  Act  passed  in  1 897,  put  upon  a 
basis  satisfactory  to  the  local  public.  The  Royal  Edin- 
burgh Asylum  provides  for  the  pauper  lunatics  of  Leith 
and  Orkney  under  arrangements  Iniade  independently  of 
the  lunacy  acts,  and  prior  to  the  Act  of  1857.  Five 
district  boards,  namely,  Forfar  (Forfarshire  exclusive  of 
Dandee),  Aberdeen  County  (Aberdeenshire  exclusive  of 
Aberdeen  City),  Kincardine,  Caithness,  and  Shetland  have 
contracted  with  the  royal  asylums  of  Aberdeen  and 
llontrose  for  the  accommodation  of  their  pauper  lunatics. 
The  lunacy  boards  of  these  districts  have  practically  no 
duty  beyond  contracting.  They  are  annually  elected  like 
other  district  lunacy  boards,  hut  have  no  expenditure, 
and  no  supervisory  duties,  and  their  functions  M'ould  only 
become  active  on  notice  of  the  termination  of  a  contract  or 
on  a  proposal  to  alter  the  rate  of  board  agreed  upon.  In 
the  case  of  such  district  boards  which  levy  no  assessments, 
but  merely  act  as  contracting  parties  on  behalf  of  parishes, 
Parish  Councils  have  cpiite  as  good  a  claim  to  direct 
representation  as  in  the  case  of  other  districts.  On  the 
other  hand,  these  boards,  consisting  of  a  capable  body  of 
men  easily  constituted  from  popularly  elected  bodies,  have 
every  inducement  which  Parish  Councils  could  have  to 
make  the  best  j^ecuniary  arrangement  possible  on  behalf  of 
the  district  wliich  they  represent,  and  they  are  the  body 
which  would  have  to  take  action  were  the  general  board 
to  refuse  sanction  to  a  contract  and  to  require  the  erection 
of  an  asylum,  or  were  a  royal  asylum  to  give  notice  of 
termination  of  a  contract. 

17.  Two  of  these  districts— the  Forfar  District  and  the 
Alierdeen  County  District — are  peculiarly  placed  in  this 
respect,  that  before  proceeding  with  the  erection  of  a 
district  asylum  they  would  be  obliged  to  offer  to  contract 
witli  the  Montrose  Royal  Asylum  and  the  Aberdeen  Royal 
Asylum  respectively,  under  a  statutory  provision  intended 
to  jirotect  royal  asylums,  whicli  before  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  1857  had  voluntarily  expended  large  sums  in 
providing  accommodation  for  poor  persons.  Upon  this 
fact  has  been  founded  a  claim  which  was  urged  by  Parish 
Councils,  along  with  that  to  representation  on  district  lunacy 
boards,  that  Parish  Councils  should  be  represented  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  such  asylums.  Royal  asylums  are 
institutions  more  or  less  of  a  public  character,  but  which 
were  founded  and  endowed  for  benevolent  or  charitable 
purposes.  Several  now  receive  private  patients  only,  and 
in  the  case  of  three,  which  also  receive  pauper  boarders, 
the  duty  which  mainly  distinguishes  them,  and  which  is 
one  of  constantly  increasing  importance,  consists  in  pro- 
viding for  private  patients  of  all  classes  and  in  the  employ- 
ment of  funds  derived  from  that  source  in  assisting  the 
poorer  class  of  the  insane  who  are  not  paupers.  The 
expediency  or  propriety  of  committing  the  administration 
of  the  funds  of  these  institutions,  even  in  part,  to  persons 
who  would  share  in  their  control  solely  in  the  interests 
of  ratepayers  is  very  doubtful,  and  such  a  proposal  would 
no  doubt  be  strongly  resisted  by  the  present  governing 
bodies.  It  is  obvious  that  the  claims  of  Parish  Councils  to 
be  represented  on  district  lunacy  boards,  as  well  as  on  the 
managing  bodies  of  the  royal  asylums  with  which  such 
boards  contract,  could  not  both  be  granted,  as  in  such  a 
case  the  parties  would,  to  the  extent  to  which  they  were 
represented  on  each  body,  be  contracting  with  themselves. 

18.  Parish  Councils  in  districts  such  as  Kincardine  and 
Caithness,  where  the  accommodation  of  lunatics  in  a  royal 
asylum  is  under  a  contract  purely  voluntary  on  both  sides, 
could  have  no  shadow  of  claim  to  be  represented  on  the 
managing  body  of  the  asylum. 

Control  of  Pauper  Lunatics  by  Parish  Councils. 

19.  The  duty  devolves  upon  the  Parish  Council  through 
the  inspector  of  poor,  its  executive  officer,  of  attending  to 
and  investigating  all  applications  or  intimations  made 
on  behalf  of  a  lunatic,  and  if  parochial  relief  is  found 
necessary,  the  lunatic  must  be  disposed  of  in  one  or  other 
of  the  several  modes  of  disposal  authorised  by  the  statute 
or  sanctioned  by  the  Board. 

20.  A  pauper  lunatic  must  be  provided  for  in  one  or 
other  of  the  following  ways  : — 

(a)  He  may  be  sent  to  a  district  asylum,  which 
is  an  asylum  erected  by  and  belonging  to  the 
lunacy  district  comprising  the  parish  to  which  the 
patient  is  for  the  time  being  chargeable. 


(b)  He  may  be  placed  as  a  boarder  in  a  royal  ^fr  T.  W.  L 
asylum,  which  is  an  institution  established  under  a  Spence. 
Royal  Charter  or  Act  of  Parliament  and  erected  „.  " 
and  maintained  from  charitable  funds,  if  the  district  ip07. 
board  of  the  patient's  parish  has  made  a  contract  Control  and 
with  such  asylum  for  the  accommodation  of  its  provision  for 
pauper  lunatics.  pauper 

(c)  He  may  be  placed  in  a  parochial  asylum,  lunatics  by 
which,  though  legally  the  lunatic  wards  of  a  poor-  Parish^ 
house  holding  an  unrestricted  licence,  is  virtually  a  Councils, 
fully-equipped  asylum  erected  by  a  single  parish 

out  of  the  poor  rate,  in  which  the  p)atient  may  be 
either  as  a  patient  of  that  parish  or  as  belonging  to 
some  other  parish  which  has  arranged  for  the 
reception  therein  of  its  patients  as  boarders. 

(d)  He  may  be  placed,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Board,  in  the  lunatic  wards  of  a  poorhouse  which  ^ 
have  been  licensed  by  the  Board  and  set  apart 

for  the  accommodation  of  harmless  and  incurable 
lunatics  only. 

(c)  He  may,  if  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  be 
placed,  Muth  the  sanction  of  the  Board,  as  a  boarder 
in  a  training  school  for  imbecile  children,  which  is 
an  institution  provided  and  supported  by  legacies, 
charitable  subscriptions,  etc. 

(/)  He  may  be  placed,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Board,  in  a  private  dwelling  either  with  relatives  or 
unrelated  guardians,  and  either  singly  or  in  houses 
specially  licensed  to  receive  not  more  than  four 
jiatients. 

21.  With  regard  to  the  first  three  methods  of  disposal 
the  Parish  Council  has  the  sole  direction  and  control.  In 
the  case  of  the  last  three  the  disposal  of  the  patient 
requires  the  sanction  of  the  Board,  who  thus  virtually  hold 
the  power  of  distributing  all  patients  not  requiring  care 
in  a  fully-equipped  asylum  in  such  ways  as  are  most 
suitable  to  their  condition. 

22.  The  Pari.sh  Council  having  disp)osed  of  the  patient  in 
one  or  other  of  the  first  five  methods,  has  no  further  direct 
resj)onsibility  for  the  patient's  care,  that  being  left  to  the 
body  to  whom  the  management  of  the  institution  has  been 
committed  (which  in  the  case  of  lunacy  districts  consisting 
of  single  parishes  and  of  parishes  which  possess  parochial 
asylums  is  the  same  body  under  another  name),  subject  to 
the  inspection  and  general  supervision  of  the  general  board. 

23.  If  the  sixth  method  is  adopted — that  is,  if  the  patient 
is  provided  for  under  private  care — the  Parish  Council, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  general  board,  retains  the 
sole  responsibility  for  seeing  that  the  patient  is  properly 
cared  for,  having  with  the  sanction  of  the  Board  power  to 
fix  the  amount  of  allowance  and  to  remove  the  patient  to 
other  care  or  to  an  asylum. 

24.  With  regard  to  the  removal  from  asylums  and  other  Removal  of 
establishments  for  the  insane   of   unrecovered   pauper  pauper 
patients,  the  Parish  Council  have  the  sole  control,  subject  lunatics  from 
only  to  the  provision  that  if  the  superintendent  thinks  asylums, 
discharge  would  be  dangerous  he  may  retain  the  patient 

and   report  to   the  general  board,  with  whom,  after 
investigation,  the  final  decision  rests. 

25.  Superintendents  may,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Board,  enforce  the  removal  of  unrecovered  patients  in 
cases  where  a  Parish  Council  refuses  or  neglects  to  act 
upon  a  medical  certificate  to  the  effect  that  the  patient 
may  be  "  safely  liberated  without  risk  or  injury,"  but  this 
power  has  very  seldom  been  exercised. 

Number  of  Pauper  Lunatics. 

26.  The  following  tabular  statement  indicates  the  actual  Number  of 
number  of  pauper  lunatics  at  various  periods  from  1861-65  pauper 
onwards,  and  the  projjortion  of  the  number  to  the  popu-  lunatics, 
lation  : — 
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27.  This  statement  shows  tliat  the  actual  numbers  have 
increased  from  period  to  period,  and  that  an  increase  of 
actual  numbers  still  continues.  So  long  as  the  country 
continues  to  grow  in  population,  an  increase  of  the  number 
of  pauper  lunatics  must  be  regarded  as  inevitable,  but  the 
figures  in  the  last  two  columns  of  the  statement  show  that 
the  increase  which  has  occurred  between  1861-1865  and 
1901-1905  has  been  greatly  in  excess  of  what  may  be 
called  the  natural  growth  due  to  increase  of  population. 
This  excess  of  growth  in  proportion  to  population  went  on, 
it  will  be  seen,  until  the  quinquenniad  1901-1905,  wlien  a 
tendency  to  a  cessation  of  growth  beyond  what  is  due  to 
increase  of  population  manifested  itself.  For  the  three 
years  1905,  1906,  and  1907  the  propoi'tion  of  pauper 
lunatics  to  population  has  been  respectively  363,  363,  and 
362.  It  therefore  seems  probable  that  the  burden  of 
pauper  lunacy  in  Scotland,  as  gauged  by  its  proportion  to 
population,  has  reached  a  limit  which  is  not  likely  to  be 
materially  exceeded,  unless  future  legislation  should  have 
the  effect  of  bringing  upon  the  official  register  of  pauper 
lunatics  persons  not  at  present  so  classed. 


Disposal  of  Pauper  Lunatics. 

28.  At  1st  January  1907  the  pauper  lunatics  of  Scotland 
were  disposed  of  as  follows  :— 


Pauper  Lunatic 
at  1st  January 
19U7. 


In  district  asylums 
In  royal  asylums 
In  parochial  asylums  . 
In  lunatic  wards  of 

poorhouses 
In  private  dwellings  . 
In  training  schools  for 

imbecile  children 


Percentage  in 
each  Class  of 
Establishment. 


29.  It  will  be  observed  that  all  pauper  lunatics  not 
under  care  in  private  dwellings  are  provided  for  in 
institutions  of  a  public  character.  The  general  board 
from  the  time  of  their  appointment  discouraged  the 
boarding  of  pauper  patients  in  private  asylums,  and 
succeeded  long  ago  in  abolishing  all  private  asylums  of 
the  class  which  were  willing  to  receive  pauper  patients  as 
boarders. 

Cost  of  Pauper  Lunatics. 
(a)  Cost  of  Maintenance. 

30.  The  payments  by  Parish  Councils  in  connection 
with  the  maintenance  of  pauper  lunatics,  and  the  weekly 
cost  of  the  various  modes  of  disposal,  are  shown  in  the 
following  statement : — 

Cost  per  Week 

on  Average 
No.  Resident. 


In  district  asylums  . 
In  royal  asylums 
In  parochial  asylurns 
In  lunatic  wards  of  poor- 
houses  .... 
In    training  schools  for 

imbecile  children 
In  private  dwellings 


Extra  expenditure  for 
certification  transport, 
etc  

Total  cost  . 


31.  Of  the  total  cost,  the  sum  of  £21,577  was  recovered 
by  parishes  from  relatives  and  other  sources,  and  £115,972 
from  the  State,  in  the  form  of  the  Pauper  Lunatic  Grant. 
The  charge  for  maintenance  in  royal  asylums  includes, 
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61,082 
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19,197 
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8,785 
49,732 

11 

6 

379,974 

9 

10 

11,133 

0 

391,107 

10 

as  a  rule,  a  charge  for  accommodation,  but  this  charge  is  Cost  of 
not  separately  estimated  and  specified  in  contracts  for  the  maintenance 
boarding  of  pauper  patients.  of  pauper 

32.  By  comparing  the  average  results  shown  by  the  ^""^ti^^^- 
quinquenniad  1880-84,  when  the  country  may  be  regarded 

as  having  been  fully  provided  with  asylum  accommodation 
with  the  results  shown  by  the  latest  figures  available,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  expenditure  on  pauper  patients  in 
district,  royal,  and  parochial  asylums  has  increased  from 
£164,001  to  £311,046,  or  90  per  cent. ;  in  the  lunatic 
wards  of  poorhouses  from  £13,793  to  £19,197,  or  39  per 
cent.  ;  in  private  dwellings  from  £22,554  to  £49,732, 
or  121  per  cent.  ;  and  that  the  whole  expenditure 
has  increased  from  £206,536  to  £591,108,  or  89  per 
cent. 

33.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  following  figures  that 
the  rise  in  cost  has  been  mainly  due  to  a  rise  in  numbers, 
and  only  partly  to  an  increased  cost  per  head  : — 


Annual  Expenditure  per  Pauper  Patient. 

Year. 

In 
District 
Asylums. 

In 

Poorhouse 
Wards. 

In  Private 
Dwellings. 

Total 
Average 
Cost  per 
Patient. 

1880-84 
1905-06 

£    s.  d. 

26  7  4 

27  19  7 

£  d. 

19  14  8 

20  5  5 

£  s.  d. 
14  2  1 
18    2  9 

£    .0.  d. 

24    5  5 
26    8  4 

(6)  Cost  of  District  Asylums. 

34.  District  asylums  are  erected,  furnished,  repaired,  Cost  of 

and  added  to  from  assessments  levied  for  that  purpose  on  establishment 

the  landward  parts  (rural  areas)  and  royal  or  parliamentary  charges  of 

burghs  within  such  lunacy  district.    Such  assessments  are  pauper 

estimated  for  by  the  district  boards,  apportioned  by  the  lunatics. 

general  board,  and  collected  by  the  county  and  burgh 

authorities,  who  pay  over  the  proceeds  to  the  district 

board.    These  assessments  were  formerly  paid  wholly  by 

owners  in  landward  parts  of  counties  and  half  by  owners 

and  half  by  occupiers  in  burghs,  but  since  the  passing  of 

the  Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1889,  the  owners' 

rate  in  counties  forms  part  of  a  fixed  consolidated  rate,  and 

if  expenditure  in  any  year  in  respect  of  .lunacy  is  such  as 

to  require  a  rate  beyond  that  which  entered  into  the 

average  consolidated  rate,  the  increment  must  be  divided 

equally  between  owners  and  occupiers.    Assessments  on 

lunacy  districts  for  asylums  erected  since  the  passing  of 

that  Act  will  fall  throughout  such  districts  half  on  owner 

and  half  on  occupier. 

35.  In  the  case  of  lunacy  districts  consisting  of  single 
parishes  (in  all  cases  large  parishes  wholly  or  mainly 
burghal  but  in  some  instances  extending  into  rural  areas), 
most  if  not  all  of  the  authorities  concerned  acquiesce  in  a 
wish  expressed  by  the  burghal  authorities,  which  at  present 
collect  the  lunacy  assessments,  for  legislative  power  to 
transfer  the  levying  and  collecting  of  such  assessments  to 
the  parochial  authorities,  and  the  Board  have  intimated 
that  they  would  approve  of  such  an  arrangement  in  the 
case  of  lunacy  districts  consisting  of  a  single  parish. 

36.  District  lunacy  boards  (as  well  as  Parish  Councils 
under  certain  circumstances)  possess  the  power  of  borrow- 
ing money  for  the  erection  of  asylums,  and  debt  so  incurred 
must  be  extinguished  within  thirty  years  at  least.  Assess- 
ments in  payment  of  interest  on  loans  and  instalments  of 
principal,  and  also  of  repairs  and  other  current  outlay  on 
the  fabric  of  asylums,  form  the  surest  means  of  estimating 
the  cost  to  the  ratepayers  of  erecting  and  maintaining 
asylums. 

37.  It  appears  from  the  assessments  levied  on  all  lunacy 
districts  which  possess  asylums  that  the  cost  of  land  and 
building  per  patient  accommodated  has  almost  doubled 
between  1888-9  and  1905-6,  having  risen  from  £10, 16s.  2d. 
in  the  former  year  to  £20,  6s.  3d.  in  the  latter.  This 
increase,  which  has  occurred  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in 
the  case  of  many  of  the  older  asylums  the  original  debt 
has  been  wholly  or  partly  extinguished,  is  mainly  due  to 
the  great  cost  of  four  asylums  in  Lanarkshire,  two  of  which 
— Glasgow  District  Asylum  at  Gartloch,  and  Govan  District 
Asylum — involved  for  the  year  1905-6  a  cost  per  patient  of 
£40,  14s.  lOd.  and  £40,  12s.  8d.  respectively  for  accom- 
modation alone.    Another  cause  of  the  increased  annual 
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ost  of  cost  of  building  per  patient  for  the  wliole  country  lies  iu 

t^blishment  the  fact  that  it  includes  payment  for  monies  borrowed  for 

lar^es  of  the  erection  of  certain  new  asylums  not  yet  occupied.  Iu 

iuper  many  of  the  older  and  smaller  asylums  the  annual  cost  of 

inatics.  accommodation  per  patient  ranges  from  £5  to  £10. 

Rating  in  Counties  for  Accommodation  and  Mainten- 
ance OF  Pauper  Lunatics. 

38.  Appended  is  a  table  (Aiop.  CLXXXI.  {A))  showing 
for  each  county  of  Scotland  the  expenditure  on  pauper 
lunacy  during  the  latest  availalile  financial  year  (a)  on  the 
erection  of  district  asylums,  and  (6)  on  the  iiiai:itenance  cf 
pauper  lunatics  in  whatever  ways  they  may  have  been  dis- 
posed of.  It  further  shows  fur  each  county  the  weekly  rate 
of  expenditure  calculate  1  on  the  total  cost  of  pauper  lunacy, 
and  in  the  last  column  the  total  rate  of  expenditure  on 
pauper  lunacy  per  £100  of  gross  rental,  tlie  counties  being 
arranged  in  the  order  of  rating  as  shown  in  that  column. 
The  table  also  shows  the  proportions  respectively  of 
"maintenance"  expenditure  on  which  the  Pauper  Lunatic 
Grant  can  and  can  not  be  claimed,  and  the  proportion  of 
relief  afforded  by  the  grant  per  £  of  total  expenditure  as 
given  in  column  6. 

39.  The  extreme  differences  shown  in  the  cost  of  the 
burden  of  j^auper  lunacy  are  mainly  due  to  the  fact  tliat 
while  the  necessities  of  each  county  as  regards  care  and 
treatment  of  its  pauper  lunatics  in  asylums  are  much  the 
same,  and  while  the  cost  of  such  care  may  sometimes  be 
smaller  for  a  richer  county  than  for  a  poorer,  the  ability  of 
the  poorer  county  to  ])ay  is  very  much  less  owing  to  a  low 
rental  over  wide  areas.  If  single  parishes  were  selected 
for  comparison  their  differences  would  be  found  to  be 
much  more  greatly  accentuated.  The  difi'erences  shown 
are  not  necessarily  due  in  any  degree  to  the  larger  number 
of  pauper  lunatics  chargeable  to  the  poorer  counties,  as  it 
will  be  seen  from  the  figures  given  in  column  1  of  the  table 
that  Shetland,  Orkney,  and  Banff,  all  near  the  top  of  the 
table,  have  as  few  insane  f)oor  in  pro^jortion  to  population 
as  the  county  of  Perth,  which  in  point  of  rating  stands 
22nd.  It  has  further  to  be  noted  that  in  the  Highland 
and  Island  districts  an  exceptionally  large  proportion  of 
the  insane  poor  is  provided  for  in  private  dwellings,  and  as 
a  rule  under  the  care  of  relatives,  which  is  by  far  the 
cheapest  form  in  which  the  insane  can  be  cared  for,  and 
this  fact  tends  to  reduce  the  total  expenditure  in  such 
districts  as  compared  with  that  of  counties  which  make 
a  more  free  use  of  establishments  for  the  care  of  their 
insane.  The  extremely  low  rate  in  the  three  southern 
counties  (Dumfries,  Kirkcudbright,  and  Wigtown)  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  these  counties  have  no  building  rate,  and  that 
their  patients  are  provided  for  in  the  Crichton  Royal 
Institution  at  a  maintenance  rate  which  not  only  includes 
no  charge  for  accommodation  but  is  in  itself  exceptionally 
low.  The  position  in  point  of  high  rating  occupied  by 
such  a  poj)ulous  and  wealthy  county  as  Lanark,  with  a  pro- 
portion of  pauper  lunatics  to  population  much  below  the 
average,  may  be  a  matter  for  surprise,  as  we  should  expect 
to  find  it  in  regard  to  outlay  nearer  the  position  of  similar 
centres  of  industry  such  as  the  counties  of  Stirling, 
Renfrew,  Ayr,  and  Dumbarton.  The  reason  is  to  be  found 
in  the  exceptionally  great  cost  of  its  asylums,  especially  of 
the  three  erected  by  the  parishes  of  Glasgow  and  Govan, 
and  also  in  the  exceptionally  high  rate  of  maintenance  of 
patients  in  these  asylums. 

40.  The  weekly  rate  of  expenditure  calculated  on  the 
total  cost  works  out  variously,  being  on  the  whole  smallest 
in  the  Northern  and  Highland  counties,  where  a  large 
proportion  of  the  insane  are  under  the  care  of  relatives,  and 
in  the  three  southern  counties  under  the  exceptional 
circumstances  already  exjilained  ;  and  largest  in  counties 
where  the  expenditure  on  building  has  been  greatest. 


Extent  and  Distribution  of  Relief  afforded  by  the 
Pauper  Lunatic  Grant. 

41.  The  relief  afforded  by  the  Pauper  Lunatic  Grant 
per  £  of  total  expenditure  will  be  seen  from  column  9 
of  the  table  appended  to  vary  from  3s.  Ifd.  in  the  county 
of  Peebles,  and  3s.  5|d.  in  the  county  of  Lanark,  to  7s. 
in  the  county  of  Kirkcudbright,  and  6s.  llfd.  in  the 
county  of  Dumfries.  The  reasons  for  the  relief  afforded 
by  the  grant  being  twice  as  great  for  Dumfriesshire 
as  for  Lanarkshire  are  due  to  the  facts  already  explained, 
that  Dumfries  has  no  building  rate  and  a  low  maintenance 
rate,  and  Lanark  a  high  building  rate  and  a  high  mainten- 
ance rate.  As  the  grant  can  neither  be  claimed  for  the 
building  rate  nor  for  any  rate  of  maintenance  over  8s. 


a  week,  Lanarkshire  has  necessarily  a  large  proportion  Mr  T.  W.  L. 
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counties  the  proportion  of  relief  is  above  the  average,  

which  arises  from  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  Extent  and 
their  insane  poor  is  tinder  private  care  at  rates  much  distribution 
below  8s.  a  week,  and  the  entire  outlay  on  such  patients  of  relief 
therefore  ranks  as  expenditure  on  which  the  grant  may  afforded  by 
be  claimed.    It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  on  the  whole  Taujier 
the  grant  as  at  present  distributed  sometimes  affords  the  Lunatic 
greatest  measure  of  relief  to  the  counties  which  least 
need  it,  and  in  no  way  tends  to  adjust  any  claim  to 
relief  which  may  be  founded  upon  the  necessities  laid 
by  law  upon  various  counties  to  meet  the  burden  of 
pauper  lunacy,  or  upon  the  ability  of  the  counties  to 
support  such  burdens. 


Pauper  Lunacy  and  Ordinary  Pauperism. 

42.  The  following  table  traces  the  course  respectively  of 
orilinary  pauperism  and  of  pauper  lunacy  from  the  year 
1861  to  the  year  1907,  as  shown  in  the  proportion  to 
population  of  each  class  on  the  average  figures  of  each 
five  years  during  that  period,  and  for  each  of  the  last  two 
years : — 


Years. 


1861-65, 

1866-70, 

1871-75, 

1876-80, 

1881-85, 

1886-90, 

1891-95, 

1896-1900, 

1901-1905, 

1906,  . 

1907,  . 


Proportion  per  100,000  of 
Population. 


Ordinary 
Pauperism. 


2,528 
2,411 
2,183 
1,759 
1,614 
1,495 
1,439 
1,488 
1,464 
1,543 
1,533 


Pauper 
Lunacy. 


171 
179 
190 
207 
231 
247 
267 
288 
306 
312 
312 


43.  A  glance  at  these  figures  is  sufficient  to  show  an  Inter- 
entire  absence  of  interdependence  between  the  condition  dependence 
known  as  ordinary  pauperism  and  that  known  as  pauper  between 
lunacy.     Ordinary  pauperism   has  decreased  almost  as  ordinary 
steadily  and  ra25idly  as  pauper  lunacy  has  risen.    Ordinary  paupensm 
pauperism  reached  its  lowest  point  in  the  ]ieriod  1891-95,  t  panper 
and  since  that  period  has  risen,  especially  during  the  past  "'^^'^y* 
three  years.     To  reach  a  point  as  high  in  ordinary 
jiaiqjerism  as  that  at  15th  May  1906,  we  must  go  back 
twenty-two  years  to  1884.    The  figures  for  pauper  lunacy, 

on  the  other  hand,  in  indifference  to  the  declining  figures 
for  ordinary  pauperism,  have  gone  on  steadily  increasing 
until  within  the  last  three  years,  when,  as  if  to  emphasise 
the  complete  independence  of  its  course,  its  tendency  to 
increase  ceases  just  at  the  point  where  ordinary  pauperism 
again  begins  to  show  vigorous  growth.  This  is,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  mere  coincidence,  hut  it  serves  to  disclose 
the  absence  of  any  true  connection  between  the  two 
classes. 

44.  It  might  be  suggested  that  the  growth  of  pauper 
lunacy  coincident  with  the  decrease  of  pauperism  results 
from  persons  hitherto  treated  as  ordinary  paupers  Ijeing 
certified  and  treated  as  pauper  lunatics.  This  involves 
the  assumption  that  the  increased  number  of  pauper 
lunatics  is  derived  solely  from  tlie  small  section  of  the 
community  which  consists  of  paupers.  Such  an  assumption 
is  unwarranted.  The  increase,  so  far  as  it  depends  upon 
an  alteration  of  public  sentiment  towards  asylums,  would 
])oint  to  its  having  its  origin  in  a  class  of  the  community 
quite  above  the  ordinary  pauper  class  ;  but  even  if  it  were 
assumed  that  all  the  increased  number  of  pauper  lunatics 
consisted  of  persons  withdrawn  from  the  mass  of  ordinary 
l>auperism,  the  figures  resulting  would  be  so  small  as  to 
cause  no  material  change  in  the  calculations  given. 

45.  The  truth  is  that,  while  the  word  "pauper"  is 
applied  to  both  classes,  the  condition  of  the  ordinary 
pauper  is  one  of  true  pauperism  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
a  condition  of  destitution,  whereas  the  so-called  "  pauper 
lunatics"  are  not  in  the  case  of  the  great  bulk  of  that 
class  in  a  condition  of  true  pauperism  at  aU.    Neither  they 
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nor  their  relatives  are  as  a  rule  at  all  destitute  persons. 
The  condition  described  as  "  pauperism "  merely  arises 
because  for  their  own  good  and  in  the  public  interest 
they  are  forced  to  undergo  a  method  of  care  and  treat- 
ment which  is  so  expensive  that  only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  population  are  able  to  meet  it  from  private 
resources.  The  following  remarks  on  this  subject  occur  in 
the  annnal  report  of  the  General  Board  of  Lunacy  for 
Scotland  published  in  1893  *  :— 

"  It  will  be  seen  ....  that  a  wide  gulf  separates 
'  the  position  of  the  pauper  lunatic  from  that  of 
'  the  ordinary  pauper.  The  difference  between  the 
'  jDroblem  presented  by  ordinary  pauperism  and 
'  that  presented  by  pau^jer  lunacy  is  indeed  so 
'  great  as  to  be  in  some  of  its  aspects  radical.  It 
'  is  of  importance  that  this  should  not  be  lost  sight 
'  of  in  considering  the  question  now  under  nis- 

*  cussion,  and  indeed  in  treating  of  all  questions 
'  bearing  upon  the  relation  between  ordinary 
'  pauperism  and  pauper  lunacy.  Asylum  treat- 
'  ment  for  a  patient  not  admitted  as  a  pauper 
'  cannot  at  present  be  obtained  in  Scotland  for 
'  an  annual  payment  of  much  under  £40,  and 
'  even  at  that  figure  the  amount  of  accommodation 
'  is  limited.  To  maintain  a  man,  therefore,  during 
'  life  as  a  private  patient  in  an  asylum  at  the 
'  lowest  available  rate,  would  require  the  interest 
'  of  a  sum  of  at  least  £1100  or  £1200  ;  or,  to  put 
'  it  otherwise,  in  order  to  maintain  an  insane  wife 
'  or  child  at  the  lowest  asylum  rate  as  a  private 
'  patient,  a  sum  woidd  be  retj^iured  equal  to  the 
'  year's  earnings  of  many  an  able-bodied  labourer, 

*  or  to  more  than  half  the  year's  earnings  of  a  skilled 
'  workman.  The  area  of  the  population  from 
'  which  pauper  lunatics  are  drawni  is  thus  greatly 
'  wider  than  that  in  which  ordinary  pauperism 
'  occurs.  It  includes  not  onh'  the  poorest  class,  but 
'  also  the  able-bodied  labourer,  the  skilled  mechanic, 
'  the  small  tradesman,  the  small  farmer,  and  the 
'  small  employer  of  labour. 

'These  considerations  furnish  a  key  to  the 
'  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  statistics  of  pauper 
'  lunacy  with  those  of  ordinary  pauperism,  and 
'  they  afford  an  explanation  of  the  fact,  which  has 
'  been  frequently  commented  on,  that  while 
'  ordinary  pauperism  has  of  late  been  decreasing, 
'  pauper  lunacy  continues  to  show  a  steady  increase. 
'  Before  any  material  decrease  of  pauper  lunacy 
'  could  happen,  it  would  be  necessary  that  masses 
'  of  the  population,  now  jjossessed  of  incomes,  such 
'  as  are  earned  by  the  higher  classes  of  skilled 
'  workmen,  should  become  so  prosperous  as  to  be 
'  able  to  devote  a  sum  as  large  as  £40  a  year  to  the 
'  su];iport  of  a  single  unproductive  member  of  the 
'  family.  There  is  at  present  no  prosjject  of  this 
'  happening.  The  conditions  necessary  to  bring 
'  about  a  reduction  of  j^auper  lunacy  presuppose  an 
'  increase  of  wealth  so  much  greater  than  that 
'  needed  to  cause  a  reduction  of  ordinary  pauperism, 
'  that  a  condition  of  prosperity  might  arise  in  a 
'  parish  under  which  its  ordinary  pa  iperism  would 
'  all  but  disappear,  but  which  would  leave  its 
'  pauper  lunacy  practically  untouched.'' 

46.  The  mass  of  the  population  from  which  pauper 
lunacy  is  drawn  is  estimated  to  comprise  from  85  to  90 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  population,  the  remainder  being  of 
the  class  from  which  private  patients  are  drawn.  Of  this 
mass  the  destitute  and  those  bordering  on  destitution 
must  form  only  a  small  part.  Depression  in  commerce 
a,nd  manufactures  or  other  causes  might  largely  increase 
the  number  of  the  destitute,  but  it  would  hardly  affect 
one  way  or  another  the  number  of  pauper  lunatics  in 
asylums,  because  the  population  from  which  they  are 
drawn  reaches  up  to  a  class  which,  though  unable  to  meet 
the  cost  of  its  insane  in  asylums,  is  too  well  off  to  be 
seriously  affected  by  conditions  which  tell  upon  the 
number  of  ordinary  paupers. 

47.  It  is  highly  important  to  realise  and  keep  in  view 
the  wide  difference  here  pointed  out  between  pauper 
lunacy  and  ordinary  pauperism.  The  use  of  the  word 
"  pauper "  to  describe  two  conditions  so  fundamentally 
different  has  led  to  the  mistaken  belief  that  these  con- 
ditions are  practically  identical,  and  that  views,  arguments, 
and  administrative  methods  applicable  to  one  class  are 
equally  applicable  to  the  other. 

48.  Not  a  few  of  the  mass  of  the  population  from  which 
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pauper  lunatics  are  drawn  are  alale  and  willing  to  pay  the  Payment  for 
pauper  rate  for  their  relatives,  but  cannot  afford  to  pay  pauper 
the  considerably  higher  rates  which  in  most  cases  they  lunatics  by 
would  be  called  upon  to  pay  in  order  to  provide  for  their  relations, 
insane  as  pri\'ate  patients.  In  such  cases  it  often  happens 
that  application  is  made  to  Parish  Councils  to  have 
patients  removed  to  asylums  as  paupers,  the  applicant 
undertaking  to  refund  the  entire  cost  of  maintenance  to 
the  Parish  Council.  At  15th  May  19o6  there  were  230 
jjatients  thus  privately,  maintained  in  district  asylums  in 
Scotland,  but  who  were  registered  as  paiipers.  Looking  to 
these  facts,  it  has  seemed  to  the  Board  that  a  great  saving 
to  the  poor  rate  might  be  effected  if  encouragement  were 
given  to  the  reception  into  district  asylums  of  patients 
at  rates  not  exceeding  or  little  exceeding  the  pauper  rate, 
who  would  have  the  same  food  and  treatment  as  pauper 
patients,  but  who  would  be  received  and  registered  as 
private  patients.  The  existing  arrangements  present  a 
distinct  discouragement  to  relatives  to  relieve  the  rates  of 
the  cost  of  maintenance  of  their  insane,  and  it  is  a  matter 
for  surprise  that  in  such  circumstances  so  many  are  willing 
to  support  their  insane  as  nominal  paupers. 


Lunatic  Wards  in  Poorhotjses. 

49.  The   Board   are   empowered   to  license  wards  in  Licenseil 
poorhouses  for  the  reception  only  of  pauper  lunatics  v/ho  lunatic  wards 
are  not  dangerous,  and  do  not  require  curative  treatment  in  poorhouses, 
in  accordance  with  "  Eules  and  Conditions drawn  up  by 

the  Board  and  approved  of  by  the  Secretary  for  Scotland. 
These  conditions  require  that  the  accommodation  forlunatics 
must  be  entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  that  occupied 
by  ordinary  paupers,  and  that  separate  grounds  must  be 
provided.  They  further  deal  with  the  medical  supervision 
of  such  wards,  the  attendance  required,  the  dietary  of  the 
inmates,  and  generally  with  all  that  concerns  the  good 
order  and  management  of  the  establishment.  The  license 
may  be  withdrawn  if  the  requirements  of  the  Board  are 
not  attended  to.  The  wards  are  under  the  management  of 
the  poorhouse  committee,  and  the  governor  of  the  poor- 
house  is  in  the  position  of  superintendent.  The  Board  do 
not  require  a  resident  medical  officer  unless  the  number 
for  which  the  wards  are  licensed  exceeds  one  hundred, 
which  is  the  case  at  present  only  in  one  instance.  The 
Board  require  that  sufficient  land  be  attached  to  the  wards 
to  secure  healthy  outdoor  occupation.  They  require  the 
same  statutory  and  other  forms  of  registers  and  books  to 
be  kept  in  such  wards,  and  notices  of  entries  in  them  to 
be  transmitted  to  the  Board,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
establishments  for  the  insane.  Patients  are  admitted  to 
such  wards  with  the  sanction  of  the  Board  granted  upon 
an  application  l;)y  the  inspector  of  poor,  and  a  medical 
certificate  which  must  certify  that  the  patient  is  of 
"  unsound  mind,"  and,  further,  that  he  "  is  not  dangerous, 
'  is  incapable  of  deriving  benefit  from  treatment  in  an 
'  asylum,  has  no  habits  or  infirmities  which  render  care 
'  difficult,  and  is  in  a  sufficiently  good  state  of  bodily 
'  health  to  be  removed  to  the  lunatic  wards"  named  in 
the  application.  Patients  may  be  received  into  such  wards 
without  having  been  previously  resident  in  asylums. 

50.  Patients  are  discharged  from  them  under  the  same 
conditions  as  are  applicable  to  asylums,  and  such  wards 
do  not  differ  from  asylums  in  their  general  arrangements 
and  regulations  in  any  essential  particular,  except  that 
the  patients  in  them  are  of  a  selected  class,  and  that  if 
they  become  dangerous  or  difficult  to  manage  they  must 
be  removed. 

51.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  patients  in  such  wards  Cost  of 
varied  during  the  past  year  from  £14,  4s.  lid.  in  Buchan  patients  in 
Poorhouse  to  £24,  6s.  4d.  in  Inveresk  Poorhouse.    The  poorhouse 
prescribed  scale  of  dietary  in  such  wards  is  much  the  lunatic  wards, 
same  as  that  in  use  in  district  asylums,  and  the  generally 

lower  cost  of  maintenance  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
a  selected  class  of  patients  whose  care  does  not  call  for  a 
large  staff"  of  attendants  or  for  expensive  medical  super- 
intendence. It  is  probable  that  if  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  same  class  of  patient  in  asylums  could  be  separately 
estimated,  it  might  be  found  to  be  as  low  as  in  lunatic 
wards  of  poorhouses.  The  rate  of  maintenance  in  asylums 
is  really  an  average  between  the  expenses  of  such  patients 
and  of  others  much  more  costly  to  care  for. 

52.  The  main  object  in  licensing  such  wards  in  poor-  Conditions 
houses  is  the  utilisation  of  accommodation  which  would  and  objects  of 
otherwise  be  vacant,  thus  averting  the  necessity  for  adding  poorhouse 

to  asylums ;  but  there  are  certain  conditions  which  must  licensed 
be  fulfilled  before  the  Board  would  feel  themselves  justified 
in  licensing  wards  in  poorhouses.    These  are — 
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(a)  That  the  accommodation  required  can  be  set 
wholly  apart  for  lunatics,  and  that  it  is  generally 
suitable,  without  considerable  structural  changes,  for 
their  reception. 

(b)  That  it  is  commodious  enough  to  admit  of 
the  reception  of  a  niimber  of  patients  of  either  sex 
sufficient  to  occupy  the  time  of  at  least  one 
attendant,  as  any  smaller  number  could  not  be 
maintained  profitably. 

(c)  That  there  is  sufficient  land  attached  to  the 
poorhouse  to  permit  of  healthy  outdoor  occupation 
and  exercise. 

(d)  That  the  parish  or  parishes  to  which  the 
poorhouse  belongs  possess  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
class  of  patients  for  which  such  wards  are  suitable 
to  permit  of  the  wards  being  fully  occupied,  as 
otherwise  no  economical  interest  would  be  served 
in  licensing  them  ;  and 

(e)  That  there  is  no  vacant  accommodation  in  the 
asylum  or  asylums  serving  the  parish  or  parishes 
owning  the  poorhouse,  as  in  cases  where  such  vacant 
asylum  accommodation  exists  the  interests  of  the 
ratepayers  of  the  lunacy  district  generally  would 
not  be  served  by  the  creation  of  additional  ac- 
commodation for  lunatics. 

53.  There  are  at  present  twelve  poorhouses  which  have 
lunatic  wards  attached  to  them,  the  numbers  which  they 
are  licensed  to  receive  ranging  from  32  to  200  patients. 
The  Board  have  had  from  time  to  time  proposals  for 
licensing  wards,  which  after  inquiry  they  found  themselves 
unable  to  a^.-cede  to  owing  to  the  conditions  above 
enumerated  not  being  met.  A  proposal  to  license  wards 
in  Thurso  Poorhouse,  Caithness,  was  recently,  after  in- 
vestigation by  the  medical  commissioners,  favourably 
considered,  but  the  poorhouse  authorities  determined 
ultimately  not  to  proceed  with  the  proposal.  More 
recently  the  chairman  and  medical  commissioners  visited 
the  Long  Island  Poorhouse,  Lochmaddy,  at  the  request  of 
local  authorities,  and  on  their  recommendation  the  Board 
agreed  to  grant  a  license  for  the  reception  of  lunatics  into 
wards  in  that  poorhouse.  These  wards  are  about  to  be 
opened. 


Pauper  Lunatics  in  Private  Dwellings. 

54.  Pauper  patients  may  be  provided  for  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Board  in  private  dwellings,  either  with 
relatives  or  unrelated  persons,  and  either  singly  or  in 
numbers  not  exceeding  four. 

55.  They  may  either  be  removed  from  establishments 
for  the  insane  to  private  care,  or  may  be  left  under  such 
care  on  becoming  chargeable,  without  having  been  in  an 
asylum  or  other  establishment.  In  the  former  case  no 
medical  certificate  is  required  beyond  the  statement  by  the 
principal  medical  officer  of  the  establishment  on  a  pre- 
scribed form,  to  enable  the  Board  to  judge  of  the  patient's 
fitness  for  such  a  mode  of  care.  In  the  latter  case  (the 
patient  not  being  already  certified),  two  medical  certificates 
and  other  particulars  on  prescribed  forms  must  be  presented 
with  the  application. 

56.  The  Board  may  at  any  time  withdraw  their  sanction 
to  the  residence  of  a  pauper  lunatic  in  a  private  dwelling 
and  order  removal  to  an  asylum  or  other  establishment,  or 
to  another  house  and  guardian. 

57.  The  medical  certificates  must  state  that  the  patient 
"  does  not  require  either  for  his  own  welfare  or  the  public 
'  safety  to  be  placed  in  an  asylum,  and  is  a  proper  person 
'  to  be  detained  under  care  and  treatment  in  a  private 
'  dwelling,"  and,  further,  that  "  the  circumstances  in  which 
'  the  patient  will  be  placed  are  suitable  and  sufficient  for 
'  his  proper  care  and  treatment." 

58.  Pauper  lunatics  in  private  dwellings  are  visited  at 
least  once  a  year  by  a  commissioner  or  deputy  com- 
missioner. The  visit  is  repeated  when  occasion  calls  for 
it,  and  in  the  case  of  many  aggregations  of  patients  boarded 
in  villages,  at  least  two  visits  a  year  are  regularly  paid. 
The  inspector  of  poor  must  visit  half-yearly,  and  a  local 
medical  officer  quarterly,  and  these  local  visits  must  be 
recorded  in  a  visiting  book  kept  in  the  patient's  house. 
The  reports  of  the  deputy  commissioners  are  entered  on 
a  case  record  kept  for  each  patient  at  the  office  of  the 
Board,  on  which  is  recorded  all  such  reports,  with  minutes 
in  reference  to  them,  a  summary  of  the  leading  facts  of  the 
patient's  history,  and  a  precis  of  all  correspondence  regard- 
ing his  case.  The  past  history  of  each  patient  can  thus 
be  at  once  fully  traced. 


59.  The  number  of  pauper  j^atients  provided  for  in  Mr  T,  w.  L. 
private  dwellings  at  1st  January  1907  was  2774.     Of  Spence. 

these  972  were  resident  vnth  relatives  and  1802  with  

unrelated  guardians.    The  latter  are,  with  few  exceptions,  21  June  1907. 
patients  who  have  been  formerly  inmates  of  asylums  from  j^m^ber  and 
which  they  have  been  removed  and  boarded  under  private  average  cost 
care  while  still  insane.    Of  those  resident  with  relatives,  of  pauper 

by  far  the  larger  number  have  never  been  in  asylums,  lunatics  in 
having  been  certified  while  at  home  and  sanctioned  by  the  private 
Board  to  remain  there.  dwellings. 

60.  Of  the  1802  patients  sanctioned  to  reside  with 
unrelated  guardians,  1184  are  provided  for  in  private 
dwellings  specially  licensed  to  receive  from  two  or  four 
patients.  There  are  at  present  544  houses  so  licensed,  of 
which  374  are  licensed  to  receive  two  patients,  117  three 
patients,  and  53  four  patients.  Female  patients  in  such 
nouses  are  nearly  twice  as  numerous  as  males. 

61.  The  average  weekly  cost  of  pauper  patients  under 
private  care  during  the  year  to  15th  May  1906  was  7s., 
varying  in  different  counties  from  4s.  8d.  to  8s.  52d. 
These  difterences  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  counties  in 
which  the  lower  rates  occur  refer  to  Highland  and  Insular 
coimties  which  have  a  large  proportion  of  their  insane 
under  the  care  of  related  guardians,  who  generally  require 
a  lower  rate  of  pay  than  would  be  found  necessary  in 
order  to  induce  unrelated  guardians  to  accept  the  care  of 
patients.  The  usual  rate  of  pay  to  unrelated  guardians  in 
the  central  parts  of  Scotland,  where  they  are  mostly 
resident,  is  7s.  per  week,  in  addition  to  which  the  j^arish 
provides  clothing  and  inspection,  medical  and  otherwise, 
bringing  up  the  total  cost  to  probably  about  8s.  5d, 
a  week,  on  an  average,  in  the  care  of  patients  so 
placed. 

62.  The  commissioners  and  deputy  commissioners,  whose 
experience  has  extended  to  all  modes  of  care  for  the  insane, 
are  imanimous  in  their  approval  of  the  system  as  it  exists 
in  Scotland,  and  judging  from  the  experience  of  certain  of 
the  large  parishes  which  have  fully  developed  its  use,  the 
commissioners  believe  that  it  could  be  considerably 
extended  in  the  case  of  many  parishes  with  advantage 
both  to  the  ratepayers  and  to  patients. 

Audit  of  Asylum  Accounts. 

63.  The  Board  have  prescribed  forms  in  which  the  Audit  of 
accounts  of  district  lunacy  boards  are  to  be  kept,  and  Asylum 
receive  full  abst^racts  of  such  accounts  upon  prescribed  Board 
forms  and  call  for  explanations  of  such  entries  in  these  accounts, 
abstracts  as  seem  to  require  comment,  but  they  have  no 

power  of  audit.  Such  accounts  are  audited  by  local 
accountants  or  by  accountants  in  large  towns  employed  by 
the  district  boards.  Matters  have  from  time  to  time  come 
under  the  notice  of  the  Board  which  indicate  that  a  public 
audit  of  such  accounts  is  desirable.  This  might  be  effected 
either  by  appointing  an  auditor  for  each  department  in 
Scotland  or  by  appointing  a  general  auditor,  who  would, 
however,  require  to  be  resident  in  Edinburgh,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  communicate  readily  and  fully  with  the 
various  departments  upon  matters  coming  within  their 
jurisdiction. 

Observation  Wards  for  the  Treatment  of 
Incipient  Mental  Disorder. 

64.  The  General  Board  of  Lunacy  in  its  first  Keport  in  Mental  obser— 
1858  suggested,  with  a  view  to  securing  early  treatment  vation  wards, 
in  the  case  o£  patients  "suffering  from  the  milder  and  advantages 

'  incipient  forms  of  insanity,"  and  also  protection  for  weak-  ^•nd  extent  of 
minded  females,  that  there  should  be  attached  to  asylums  adoption  by 
"adjunct  houses"   in  which  such   patients  and   others  P°°''^°"^^^- 
"  affected  with  certain  forms  of  insanity,  could  be  received 
'  without  the  strict  legal  formalities  at  present  required," 
a  step  which  the  Commissioners  believed  '"  would  tend  to 
'  increase  recovery  by  inducing  patients  and  their  friends 
'  to  have  recourse  to  treatment  before  the  malady  had 
*  become  confirmed." 

65.  This  is  an  accurate  though  brief  statement  of  the 
case  for  the  provision  of  special  means  for  securing  early 
treatment  for  symptoms  of  mental  disorder  without  in- 
volving the  certification  of  lunacy,  but  the  suggestion  that 
the  object  in  view  might  be  carried  out  in  "adjunct 
houses"  attached  to  asylums  was  one  which,  to  a  large 
extent,  must  have  defeated  its  purpose,  as  such  "adjunct 
houses  "  would  not  in  the  view  of  the  public  have  seemed 
different  in  any  essential  respect  from  the  asylums  to 
which  they  were  attached. 

66.  The  views  expressed  were  to  some  extent  realised  in 
a  much  more  limited  but  highly  useful  shape  in  the  legis- 
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lation  of  1862,  which  provided  for  the  reception  of 
voluntary  boarders  into  asylums  without  certification  of 
any  kind. 

67.  The  idea  of  wards  in  which  incipient  mental  disease 
might  be  treated  with  the  same  informality  as  other 
disease  was,  however,  not  abandoned.  It  was  kept  alive 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Medical  Commissioners  in 
Lunacy  and  by  many  of  the  leading  pliysicians  in  Edin- 
burgh, who  urged  that  such  wards  should  be  instituted 
as  part  of  the  ordinary  equipment  of  public  infirmaries. 

68.  It  was  last  brought  up  in  connection  with  infirmaries 
in  1901,  on  the  initiative  of  Dr  John  Maopherson,  Com- 
missioner in  Lunacy.  The  Managers  of  the  Eilinburgh 
Royal  Infirmary  are  understood  to  be  favourable  to  the 
proposal,  and  it  would  probably  by  this  time  have  been 
carried  into  effect  there,  had  the  matter  not  been  delayed 
in  consequence  of  difficulties  in  the  way  of  finding  accom- 
modation. The  matter  has  been  discussed  in  connection 
with  other  similar  infirmaries. 

69.  Meantime,  however,  small  wards  of  the  kind  con- 
taining six  beds  for  each  sex  were  opened  by  the  Parish 
Council  of  Glasgow  at  Barnhill  Poorhouse  in  1890,  and  the 
success  of  these  wards  was  so  great  that  the  Parish  Council 
provided  at  their  new  parochial  ho.-.2jital  in  Duke  Street, 
Glasgow,  wards  for  the  purpose,  specially  designed  and 
fully  equipped  to  contain  twenty-five  j^ersons  of  each 
sex,  which  were  opened  in  1904. 

70.  The  examjjle  thus  set  has  l^een  followed  in  the  poor- 
houses  belonging  to  the  Parish  Councils  of  Govan,  Paisley 
and  Dundee,  and  in  view  of  the  large  phase  which  the 
experiment  had  assumed,  the  Local  Government  Board, 
who  is  the  department  responsible,  thought  it  advisable  to 
lay  down  regulations  for  such  wards  with  a  view  to  the 
prevention  of  possible  irregularities.  To  this  end  they 
invited  the  General  Board  of  Lunacy  to  advise  with  them 
in  a  matter  so  closely  related  to  insanity,  and  the  two 
Boards  in  collaboration  drew  up  the  regulations  under 
which  such  wards  are  now  managed. 

71.  These  wards  are  portions  of  ordinary  poorhouses, 
and  their  occupants  are  in  the  position  of  sane  sick 
persons  who  enter  them  voluntarily,  and  who  cannot  be 
retained  in  them  if  they  desire  to  leave.  No  legislation 
was  therefore  regarded  as  necessary  for  their  institution. 

72.  Such  wards  are  not  in  any  sense  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  General  Board  of  Lunacy  (except  in  so  far 
as  the  commissioners  have  power  under  Section  19  of  the 
Lunacy  Act  of  1857  "to  visit  all  poorhouses  in  which  there 
'  shall  be,  or  be  alleged  or  supposed  to  be,  any  lunatics  "  ), 
but  it  has  been  arranged  with  the  Local  Government  Board 
that  the  medical  commissioners  in  lunacy  shall  visit  the 
wards  from  time  to  time  and  report,  their  reports  being 
communicat€d  to  the  Local  Government  Board  when  they 
contain  anything  requiring  to  be  brought  to  that  Board's 
knowledge. 

73.  The  following  statement  shows  the  population  served 
by  each  of  these  wards,  the  number  under  treatment  during 
a  year,  and  the  number  resident  at  the  close  of  the  year  : — 


Parishes  posses- 
sing Observa- 
tion "Wards  in 
Poorhouses. 

Population  of 
Parish  in  1901. 

Number  of 
Beds  in 
Wards. 

Total  No.  under 
Treatment 
during  Year. 

Number 
Resident  at 
Close  of  Year. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

Glasgow  . 
Govan 
Paisley 
Dundee 

571,615 
341,450 
99,899 
161,792 

25 
12 
6 
9 

25 
6 
6 

10 

50 
18 
12 
19 

587 
114 
64 
* 

31 
7 
1 
* 

*  Wards  not  yet  opened. 

74.  These  figures  show  that  very  small  wards  of  the 
kind  are  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  large  population 
pu-uvided  the  period  of  residence  is  limited  as  a  rule  to  six 
week?,  as  is  the  case  with  the  wards  in  question,  and  they, 
are  thus  not  likely  to  be  successful  from  a  fiiiancial  point 
of  view  in  the  case  of  poorhouses  ser.ing  any  but  the 
largest  pari.shes  or  combinations,  as  the  complete  arrange- 
ments for  nursing,  which  are  essential  to  their  proper 
function,  must  make  the  cost  of  maintenance  in  them  not 
less  than  in  asylum  hospitals. 

75.  This  cost  would  be  prohibitive  in  cases  where  the 
wards  were  either  very  small  or  were  not  full}'  occupied, 
and  there  is  therefore  reason  to  believe  that  future  develop- 
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ments  of  such  wards  in  Scotland  may  lie  with  the  large  ilental  obser- 
public  infirmaries  rather  than  with  the  smaller  poorhouse  vation  wards, 
hospitals.  advantages 

76.  The  advantage  to  those  parishes  which  possess  such  adoiition'l>v°^ 
wards  consists  in  the  large  number  of  persons  returned  to  poorhouses 
their  homes  recovered  or  improved  (61  per  cent,  of  those 
under  treatment  in  Glasgow  and  73  per  cent,  in  Govan 
during  the  last  year),  who,  but  for  early  treatment  in  such 
wards,  would  ultimately  in  all  likelihood  have  had  to 
undergo  much  longer  periods  of  treatment  m  asylums. 
There  is  reason  to  .suppose  that  the  fall  in  the  recovery 
rate  shown  in  past  yeai's  in  Scottish  asylums  is  to  some 
extent  due  to  the  fact  that  these  wards  intercept  many 
pitients  suffering  fronr  temporary  and  curable  forms  of 
mental  disorder,  who  woidd  formerly  have  been  sooner  or 
later  sent  to  asylums  for  treatment. 


6G649.  (Cliairman.)  1  should  like  to  supplement  that  by 
a  few  questions.  How  long  have  you  been  secretary? — 
Almost  nineteen  years. 

66650.  Taking  your  paper  under  its  heads,  you  give  the 
dutifis  of  the  General  Board  of  Lunacy.  They  have  no 
j)Ower,  have  they,  to  inquire  into  the  case  of  somebody 
about  whose  sanity  his  relatives  may  have  some  doubts 
about  ? — No  ;  they  have  no  power — no  duty  at  all — to 
persons  who  are  not  kept  for  profit,  or  not  maintained  out 
of  parochial  funds. 

66651.  They  have  not  duties  similar  to  what  the  com- 
missioners of  lunacy  have  of  occasionally  hearing  these 
cases  ? — If  a  dispute  arose,  and  the  Board  were  appealed  to, 
they  woidd  consider  it. 

66652.  Supposing  a  family  were  of  opinion  that  one  of 
their  members  was  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  dangerous  for 
him  to  be  at  large,  how  would  they  contrive  to  have  him 
taken  to  an  asylum  t — In  a  case  of  that  kind,  if  he  were  a 
danger,  action  woidd  in'obably  be  taken  by  the  procurator- 
fiscal  on  behalf  of  the  public  safety. 

66653.  In  that  case  would  it  be  conducted  in  a  Court  of 
law  1 — Yes  ;  the  preliminary  procedure  would  be  conducted 
by  previous  jirivate  inquiry  at  the  instance  of  the  pro- 
curator-fiscal, according  to  Scottish  procedure. 

66654.  Would  you  just  give  us  a  little  more  information 
as  regards  these  asylums  which  are  called  Royal  Asylums 
Have  they  any  sj^ecial  prerogatives  or  special  distinctions  ? — 
They  have.  They  were  the  first  established  asylums,  and, 
indeed,  the  sole  asylums  before  district  asylums  were 
established,  and  they  have  certain  exemptions  under  the 
Lunacy  Act  of  1857.  For  instance,  the  Board  have  no 
power  of  making  regulations  with  regard  to  their  good 
conduct  and  management  as  they  have  over  the  district 
asylums. 

66655.  Who  makes  the  rides  ? — There  are  no  statutory 
rules  for  them.    They  make  rules  for  themselves. 

66656.  Can  they  make  such  rules  as  they  like  ? — Yes, 

66657.  Is  that  part  of  their  charter  1 — It  is  a  special 
exemption  under  the  Act  of  1857.  There  was  a  feeling 
that  they  ought  to  be  exempted  from  such  discipline  as 
ii  ight  be  applied  to  district  asylums,  and  they  got  that 
clause  inserted  under  the  Act  of  1857. 
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66658.  Are  they  inspiected  ? — They  are  inspected.  In 
all  other  respects  they  are  exactly  like  district  asylums. 

66659.  So  the  word  royal  means  nothing  in  particular  t 
— The  word  royal  means  that  they  are  chartered  asyluniB ; 
that  they  have  a  royal  charter. 

66660.  They  have  no  public  funds? — No. 

66661.  I  understand  many  of  them  have  endowments? — 
Yes,  and  legacies  have  been  left  to  them  at  various  times. 
Some  date  from  as  early  as  the  century  before  last. 

66662.  There  is  a  big  asylum  close  to  the  poorhouse 
here  called  Moiningside — is  that  a  Royal  Asylum  ? — Yes. 

66663.  There  is  a  branch  associated  with  it  that  takes 
so-called  pauper  lunatics — is  that  part  of  the  Royal 
Asy]  um  ? — Yes. 

66664.  They  are  really  establishments  that  would  take 
in  any  lunatics  from  paupers  upwards  on  payment  of  a 
certain  sum  ? — They  would  only  take  in  pauper  lunatics  if 
tlie  District  Board  had  a  contract,  or  an  arrangement  had 
been  made  for  the  reception  of  paupers  from  a  particular 
county. 

66665.  They  do  take  in  lunatics  who  piay  very  con- 
siderable sums  for  their  maintenance  1 — They  do. 

66666.  I  suppose  they  are  almost  self-supporting? — 
They  aie  entirely  self-supporting. 
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66667.  And  it  is  in  consequence  of  tlie  variety  of  lunatics 
whom  they  take  in  and  the  different  social  positions  of 
those  they  take  in  that  it  is  considered  undesirable  to 
subject  them  to  representation  upon  their  governing 
body  ? — Yes. 

66668.  I  suppose  in  practice  your  ablest  lunatic  doctors 
are  associated  with  these  Royal  Asylums  ? — Certainly  ; 
they  are  not  perhaps  more  able  doctors  than  those 
associated  with  our  district  asylums,  but  undoubtedly 
they  are  amony  the  leading  physicians  in  Scotland  engaged 
in  that  way. 

66669.  Passing  on  to  the  different  institutions  to  which 
a  ]  auper  lunatic  can  be  sent,  the  first  four  categories 
describe  these.  Then,  under  E,  if  he  is  under  eighteen  he 
may  be  placed  in  a  training  school  for  imbecile  children. 
Is  that  in  order  that  he  may  be  under  observation  ? — No, 
that  is  for  training  and  treatment,  and  such  education  as 
he  may  be  able  to  receive.  They  are  sent  in  there  from 
the  age  of  five  or  six  up  to  eighteen. 

66670.  In  this  particular  case  you  deliberately  associate 
the  proved  lunatic  with  imbecile  children  ? — They  are 
included  in  that  category  for  some  purjjoses.  The  pauper 
children  in  imbecile  institutions  are  certified  in  order  to 
qualify  for  the  pauper  lunatic  grant,  which  they  get.  The 
private  childien  in  these  institutions  are  not  certified. 
We  put  all  such  children  on  a  separate  register,  not  on  our 
principal  lunatic  register. 

66671.  I  suppose  they  are  rather  a  special  case? — No, 
they  mostly  become  registered  eventually.  They  get  too 
old  to  be  able  to  stay  longer  there,  and  the  great  majority 
eventually  get  into  asylums. 

66672.  How  much  is  the  grant? — It  means  3s.  3jd.  per 
patient  at  present.  It  is  a  fixed  grant.  When  we 
originally  started  in  1892  it  was  as  high  as  4s.  7jd.,  but 
it  has  fallen  gradually  owing  to  the  increase  of  lunatics. 

66673.  It  is  a  fixed  grant  divided  by  the  number  of 
lunatics  ? — Yes. 

66674.  And  it  works  out  now  between  3s.  and  4s.  a  week  'i 
— Yes,  it  is  getting  gradually  less. 

66675.  You  board  out,  under  a  certain  sanction,  certain 
cases  of  pauper  lunatics  ? — Yes,  about  18  per  cent,  of  the 
lunatics  in  Scotland  are  boarded  out.  Many  of  these  are 
people  who  liave  lived  all  their  lives  with  their  own 
relatives.  Others  are  those  who  are  more  strictly  described 
as  boarded  out  under  private  care. 

66676.  If  the  pauper  lunatic  is  boarded  out,  the  parish,  I 
see,  retains  the  sole  responsibility  of  seeing  that  the  pauper 
is  properly  cared  for  ? — Entirely. 

66677.  Still,  that  is  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the 
General  Board.  Do  the  inspectors  go  round  to  look  at 
these  boarded-out  lunatics? — They  invariably  do.  Every 
lunatic  is  seen  every  year,  and  sometimes  more  than  once. 

66678.  What  it  really  comes  to  is,  that  the  General  Board, 
therefore,  take  measures  to  see  that  the  Parish  Council  are 
properly  exercising  their  responsibility  ? — That  is  so.  The 
whole  system  would  be  a  failure  if  that  were  not  so. 

_  66679.  Coming  to  pauper  lunatics — paragraph  30 — ^you 
give  there  the  cost.  The  private  dwellings  are  much  the 
cheapest  ? — Yes. 

66680.  Do  they  get  the  grant  in  private  houses  ? — Yes, 
all  pauper  lunatics  in  Scotland  get  the  grant,  all  who  are 
under  the  Board's  jurisdiction. 

66681.  Therefore  I  should  think  that  there  would  be 
rather  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Board  to  board  out  as 
many  lunatics  in  private  houses  as  they  can  ? — There  should 
be.  Perhaps  the  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  parishes  to  do 
that  is  not  so  great  as  we  would  wish  it  to  be,  but  some 
of  the  parishes  are  anxious  to  do  it  and  carry  it  out  very 
thoroughly. 

66682.  In  your  experience,  does  the  cost  very  much 
govern  the  actions  of  the  Parish  Council?— In  what 
respect  ? 

66683.  Do  they  make  more  effort  to  get  their  paupers  in 
a  cheaper  class  of  institution ;  for  instance,  the  Royal 
Asylums  are  the  dearest  ? — That  does  not,  I  think,  affect 
the  question  at  all.  Patients  in  Royal  Asylums  are  dearest 
because  the  rate  includes  the  rate  for  accommodation  as 
well  as  for  maintenance.  In  district  asylums  it  is  main- 
tenance alone,  and  the  accommodation  is  paid  for  by  the 
county  ;  so  that  the  actual  extra  charge  on  the  ratepayer  is 
probably  less  per  patient  in  Royal  Asylums  than  in  district 
asylums.-  It  is  less  than  the  cost  of  assessment  for  the 
district  asylums.  Probably  it  will  not  exceed  £6  or  £8, 
whereas  the  assessment  for  district  asylums  may  be  as 


high  as  £20  or  £40  for  the  accommodation  alone.     But  ^f)•  f.  W.  L. 
practically  the  parish  lias  no  choice.    They  must  send  to  Spence. 
the  asj  lum  connected  with  the  parish. 

66684.  The  cost  is  higher  ?— Yes. 
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66685.  Why  should  the  assessment  for  district  asylums  Comparative 
be  higher? — The  Royal  Asylums  only  provide  for  about 

12  per  cent.,  district  asylums  for  58  per  cent.,  but  the  ' 
Royal  Asylums  could  not  take  all  the  lunatics  in  Scotland. 
It  would  be  impossible,  and  for  that  reason  the  Act  of  1857 
was  passed,  providing  for  the  erection  of  district  asylums. 
The  cost  of  that  proved  to  be  very  considerable  ;  it  has 
really  proved  to  be  very  much  higher  than  the  cost  of 
maintaining  patients  in  Royal  Asylums. 

66686.  If  you  take  the  initial  charges  of  erecting  an 
asylum,  with  sinking  fund,  etc.,  and  add  that  to  the  cost  of 
maintenance,  they  are  more  expensive  than  the  Royal 
Asylums  ? — Quite  so. 

66687.  In  paragraph  41  I  think  you  further  develop  that 
statement  you  have  just  made  by  showing  that  the  relief 
under  the  Pauper  Lunatic  Grant  is  much  greater  in 
Dumfriesshire  than  it  is  in  Lanarkshire,  because  Dumfries- 
shire has  no  building  rate  and  has  a  maintenance  rate  ? — It 
has  a  maintenance  rale,  but  it  has  no  building  rate,  and 
the  maintenance  rate  does  not  include  any  allowance  for 
accommodation. 

66688.  Why  is  the  maintenance  rate  in  Dumfriesshire, 
independent  of  building  rate,  lower  than  Lanarkshire  ? — 
The  asylum  is  very  cheaply  managed.  I  do  not  know  why 
the  rate  is  lower  than  it  is  in  some  district  asylums.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  the  lowest,  but  it  is  amongst  the  lowest. 
The  rate  in  most  Lanarkshire  asylums  is  very  high  for 
reasons  which  I  am  not  able  to  explain. 

66689.  Is  the  maintenance  rate  higher  ? — Yes. 

66690.  We  come  to  the  proportions  of  so-called  pauper 
lunatics  to  ordinary  pauperism,  and  I  think  you  point  out 
here  that  the  word  "  pauper  "  lunatic  is  a  misleading  word, 
but  that  the  number  of  paupers  is  compared  with  the  number 
of  lunatics  ? — That  is  so. 

6669L  The  cost  of  maintaining  a  lunatic  is  such  that  the 
"  pauj^er  "  lunatics  are  drawn  from  a  very  much  larger  class 
of  the  population  than  the  ordinary  paupers  ? — A  very 
much  larger  class. 

66692.  Would  you  say,  then,  that  from  85  per  cent,  to 
90  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  contribute  towards- 
the  so-called  "  pauper  "  lunatics  ? — Yes. 

66693.  I  suppose  respectable  persons  in  a  fairly  good 
social  position  do  not  hesitate  to  go  to  so-called  lunatic 
asylums,  who  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
ordinary  methods  of  the  Poor  Law  relief  ? — That  is  so  ; 
professional  people,  farmers,  and  people  of  such  classes,  take 
advantage  of  these  institutions. 

66694.  I  see,  in  paragraph  48,  that  there  are  a  certain  Payment  by 
number  of  relatives  who  pay  the  whole  cost? — There  are  relatives  for 
over  200.  pauper 

66695.  Yet  the  lunatics  are  registered  as  paupers  ?— Yes.  ''lo^tic?. 

66696.  It  is  really  a  misnomer,  the  word  "pauper" 
might  almost  be  struck  out  ?— It  would  be  desirable  if  that 
could  be  done.  The  difficulty  is  that  we  must  have  some- 
thing to  express  the  fact  that  they  are  being  paid  out  of 
the  rates. 

66697.  The  rate  that  is  fixed  for  "pauper"  lunatics  is 
supposed  to  be  equivalent  to  the  full  cost  of  their  main- 
tenance ? — As  regards  parishes  that  is  so. 

66698.  Therefore  you  seem  to  think  that  it  ought  to  be 
possible  for  persons  who  are  not  "  paupers,"  but  who  are 
willing  to  pay  that  rate  of  maintenance  for  a  lunatic 
relative,  to  have  the  power  of  getting  them  into  the  lunatic 
asylum  ?— I  think  they  should.  I  think  they  ought  to  be 
able  to  get  in  at  the  pauper  rate  as  private  patients. 

66699.  In  this  asylum  near  Edinburgh,  I  think  the  pay- 
ment was  £34  for  a  pauper  ?— That  is  so. 

66700.  And  then  there  was  a  certain  number  that  paid  a 
little  over  £40,  who  were  in  the  same  building,  receiving 
precisely  the  same  treatment  and  precisely  the  same  food  ? 
— That  is  so. 

66701.  There  is  no  reason  why  there  should  be  that 
difference  in  payment,  is  there  ?  —  They  are  private 
patients. 

66702.  But  treated  like  the  "  paupers  ?— Yes.  I  do  not  Provision  for 
say  It  would  always  be  possible  to  adhere  to  the  pauper  rate  lunatics  in 

if  you  gave  the  right  of  admission.    You  would  have  to  poorhouses. 
make  it  a  right  of  admission  only  applicable  to  the  area 
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which  the  asylum  serves.  Morniiigside  serves  Orkney  and 
Leith  only. 

21  June  1907.     66703.  Otherwise  the  buildings  would  have  to  be  en- 
larged 1 — Yes,  and  they  would  have  to  be  paid  for. 

66704.  As  regards  lunatic  wards  in  poorhouses,  I  see 
you  only  have  a  resident  medical  officer  where  the 
number  for  whom  the  ward  is  licensed  exceeds  100. 
I  suppose  that  number  was  fixed  after  a  good  deal  of 
consideration  1 — Yes,  I  think  it  was  really  fixed  on  account 
of  a  provision  in  the  old  Lunacy  Acts,  which  made  it 
necessary,  in  the  case  of  asylums  generally,  to  have  a 
resident  lunacy  officer  when  the  asylum  was  above  a 
certain  size. 

66705.  There  are  twelve  poorhouses  which  have  lunatic 
wards  attached  to  them.  I  suppose  in  every  case  the 
inmates  of  the  lunatic  ward  are  separated  from  the  other 
inmates  of  tlie  house  1 — Quite  separated.  It  is  not  a 
separate  building,  but  the  ward  is  quite  separate. 

66706.  And  are  proper  precautions  taken  1 — Yes. 
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66707.  With  regard  to  pauper  lunatics  in  private  dwell- 
ings, I  suppose  those  are  called  boarders  ? — Yes.  They 
are  very  often  referred  to  as  people  that  have  been  boarded 
out. 

66708.  But  there  are,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  this 
class  of  lunatics,  544  houses  licensed  (paragraph  60),  of 
which  374  are  licensed  to  receive  two,  and  the  others 
receive  more  patients.  Do  you  find  that  certain  families 
have  a  special  aptitude  for  dealing  with  lunatics,  and  get 
into  the  practice  of  receiving  them  from  generation  to 
generation  ? — Yes,  some  of  those  houses  have  received 
patients  from  1862. 

66709.  I  suppose  that  the  advantage  of  the  system  is 
that  the  lunatic  in  ordinary  times  lives  a  natural  life 
and  does  some  work  1 — That  is  so,  and  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  freedom  which  he  does  not  have  in  the  asylum. 
It  is  more  like  home. 

66710.  There  would,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  be  an  obvious 
inconvenience,  and  objections  to  boarding  out  lunatics. 
Does  the  system  work  well  on  the  whole  1 — Remarkably 
well. 

66711.  Are  there  any  cures  ?— Well,  the  people  that  are 
sent  to  these  houses  are  not  supposed  to  be  curable,  so  that 
.the  number  who  are  cured  is  very  small,  but  some  of  them 
actually  recover,  although  recovery  is  not  expected. 

66712.  The  insanity  would  be  of  a  more  incurable  class 
than  that  of  the  average  in  the  asylum  ? — Very  much. 
That  is  one  of  the  special  points.  A  patient  that  is  sent 
is  not  supposed  to  be  curable. 

66713.  To  a  private  house  1 — That  is  so.  "We  should  not 
sanction  his  admission  to  a  private  house  if  he  was  said  to 
be  curable.  That  mode  of  provision  is  only  applicable  to 
incurable  chronic  cases  of  a  mild  type. 

66714.  What  is  the  idea  ;  is  it  that  if  there  was  a  chance 
of  his  cure  he  would  have  to  be  efficiently  watched  ?— He 
would  not  have  in  a  private  house  that  special  care  and 
nursing  and  medical  treatment  which  he  would  get  if  he 
were  placed  in  an  asylum. 

66715.  Does  it  often  happen  that  these  boarded-out 
lunatics  become  too  much  for  the  people  who  board  them, 
and  that  these  people  ask  that  they  should  be  taken  away  ? 

 It  does  happen  from  time  to  time,  but  I  do  not  know 

that  anything  serious  has  happened  in  consequence  of 
that.  When  they  have  shown  a  tendency  to  become 
restless  or  wandering  or  dangerous  in  their  habits,  in- 
timation is  given  to  the  inspector  of  poor,  and  they  are 
removed  at  once. 

66716.  Fifty  houses  had  four  persons.  I  suppose  these 
were  in  rural  districts  ? — Mostly  rural. 

66717.  The  system  has  a  further  merit  of  being  cheaper  ? 

 It  is  cheapest  in  point  of  maintenance  and  avoids  the 

necessity  for  building. 

66718.  Does  your  Board  favour  the  development  of 
observation  wards  ? — Yes. 

66719.  Will  these  wards  be  specially  visited  by  the 
officers  of  the  lunacy  board  ?— Yes,  an  arrangement  has 
been  made  that  they  should  do  so,  and  they  are  visited 
from  time  to  time. 

66720.  Are  the  results,  so  far  as  the  observation  wards 
have  been  developed,  apparently  satisfactory  ?— Quite  satis- 
factory. 

66721.  I  see  from  the  last  paragraph  that  61  per  cent,  of 
those  under  treatment  in  Glasgow  and  73  per  cent,  of  those 


under  treatment  in  Govan  last  year  were  returned  to  their  Observation 
homes  recovered  or  improved  ? — That  is  so.  wards  and 

66722.  These  wards  are  not  under  your  jurisdiction,  P®^"°«"t^ge  of  , 
although  you  visit  them  1 — That  is  the  case.  They  are  therein  *^  ' 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

66723.  Would  you  just  look  at  Appendix  No.  CLXXXI. 
(A).  The  total  expenditure  is  in  the  first  five  columns. 
Then  the  expenditure  from  poor  rate  assessnlents  on  parishes 
(a),  that  sum  is  expenditure  in  respect  of  which  no  claim 
can  be  made  on  the  pauper  lunatic  grant  ;  why  1 — Because 
the  claim  is  limited  to  8s.  per  week,  and  all  expenditure 
above  8s.  per  week  is  non-admissible,  and  is  struck  out  in 
making  a  calculation. 

66724.  Are  there  any  paupers  in  Morningside  Royal  Finance  of 
Asylum  over  8s.  1 — Oh,  yes  ;  8s.  would  be  a  very  low  rate.  Royal 
It  only  comes  to  £20,  163. ;   but  some  of  the  rates  in  Asylums, 
asylums  are  far  over  £20. 

66725.  How  does  that  work? — Well,  it  was  thought 
desirable,  no  doubt,  to  give  a  very  limited  amount  of  grant, 
in  order  that  economy  should  be  attended  to  and  the  rates 
kept  down. 

66726.  I  quite  understand  these  Royal  Asylums  being 
enforced  from  an  economical  point  of  view,  but  it  seems  to 
me  to  operate  for  the  better  treatment  of  the  lunatic  ? — I 
do  not  think  the  grant  betters  the  treatment  of  the  lunatic 
as  a  rule  ;  I  don't  think  it  was  intended  to  do  so. 

66727.  But  the  better  the  treatment  of  the  lunatic,  the 
less  chance  there  is  of  getting  anything  from  the  public 
funds  1—1  don't  know  that  the  high  rates  always  mean  the 
better  treatment  of  the  lunatics.  I  should  not  be  willing 
to  say  so.  Some  of  the  asylums  that  have  the  lowest  rates 
treat  their  patients  quite  as  well  as  those  that  have  the 
highest. 

66728.  The  grant  means  3s.  odd  per  head  for  the  persons 
amongst  whom  it  can  be  divided  ? — It  works  out  at  present 
at  3s.  S^d. 

66729.  Then  all  the  lunatics  included  in  the  expenditure 
under  this  claim  (a)  are  excluded  from  participating  in  the 
grant  ? — No  ;  the  lunatic  is  not  excluded,  but  the  rate  paid 
for  him  may  be  a  much  larger  rate  than  £20,  16s.,  which 
is  the  only  rate  upon  which  the  expenditure  is  allowed  to 
be  paid  at  all. 

66730.  And  therefore,  because  it  is  over  this  £20,  he 
does  not  participate  in  the  rate  ? — The  parish  which  pays 
for  the  lunatic  having  a  greater  rate  than  £20,  16s.,  getu 
nothing  from  the  grant  in  respect  of  that  surplus  paymeno. 
Nothing  in  respect  of  anything  over  £20,  16s. 

66731.  Does  every  parish  lunatic  get  a  proportionate 
sum  from  the  grant  up  to  8s.  1 — Yes  ;  on  all  beyond  that 
the  parish  gets  nothing. 

66732.  {Mr  Booth.)  Are  the  houses  in  which  the  lunatics  Inspeotioo  of 
are  boarded  out  licensed  only  if  there  are  two  or  more  boaided-out 
lunatics  1 — Yes,  not  more  than  four.  lunatics  and 

66733.  But  if  the  house  is  only  for  one  pauper  there  is  Jj°g,^j5g(2 
no  license  required  ? — No.  therefor. 

66734.  They  would  simply  be  inspected  and  put  under 
the  responsibility  of  the  local  body  1 — That  is  so.  Their 
responsibility  in  regard  to  that  is  just  the  same  whether 
the  house  contains  one  patient  or  two  or  more. 

66735.  But  the  house  is  not  licensed  1 — No.  The  word 
license  is  misleading.  It  means  permission  to  receive  more 
than  one  patient.  That  is  all  that  is  in  it.  We  require  a 
form  to  be  filled  up  stating  that  the  guardian  is  suitable, 
and  so  on,  but  there  is  nothing  more  in  it. 

66736.  Is  this  permission  to  receive  more  than  one  given 
by  the  Lunacy  Board  1 — Yes,  by  the  General  Board  of 
Lunacy. 

66737.  Do  you,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  inspect  the  houses 
that  only  receive  one  patient? — We  inspect  every  house, 
but  not  before  the  patient  is  received,  only  afterwards. 

66738.  In  the  case  of  permission  being  given  to  have 
more,  you  must  inspect  before  that  ? — No.  The  Board  rely 
on  the  statement  of  the  inspector  of  poor  and  the  local 
medical  officer.  We  get  a  statement  of  the  size  of  the 
house  and  the  kind  of  rooms  to  be  set  apart  for  the 
patients,  and  the  suitability  of  the  guardian,  and  we  accept 
that  as  sufficient.  If  all  that  is  satisfactory,  we  grant  the 
license.  The  patients  are  removed  there,  and  then  they  are 
visited  by  a  deputy  commissioner,  who  either  approves  or 
disapproves,  as  the  case  may  be. 

66739.  Is  the  allowance  less  where  the  lunatics  are 
boarded  out  with  the  relatives  ?— It  is  almost  always  less, 
unless  in  some  extreme  cases  which  require  nursing  or 
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nection  of  sometliing  of  that  kind.  In  sucli  a  case  the  grant  might 
i\k'd  out  be  quite  a  big  one,  up  to  10s.,  but  as  a  rule  tlie  allowance  in 
itics  and    such  cases  is  much  less. 

66740.  Is  it  always  considered  as  a  matter  of  bargaining  ? 
— The  inspector  of  poor  makes  inquiry  as  to  the  circum- 
stances  of  the  family,  and  gives  what  he  thinks  a  suitable 
amount.  Then,  if  the  allowance  is  insuflicient,  they  have 
the  power  of  appealing  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 
When  our  inspector  goes  round,  if  he  thinks  the  allowance 
insuflicient,  he  reports  that  to  our  Board,  who  make  a 
recommendation.  We  have  no  power  to  order  that  the 
allowance  should  be  increased.  We  simply  make  a  recom- 
mendation. 

66741.  After  all,  the  family  with  whom  the  lunatic  is  to 
be  boarded  could  decline  to  receive  the  patient  ? — Yes. 

66742.  So  that  it  comes  to  be  a  matter  of  bargaining 
unless  there  is  a  fixed  rate  1 — Yes,  practically.  When  the 
lunatic  is  a  relative  of  those  in  the  house,  they  may  not 
want  the  removal  of  the  patient,  and  sometimes  they  would 
rather  keep  the  lunatic  and  take  no  allowance  at  all. 

66743.  That  refers  more  to  relative.?,  but  with  strangers 
it  is  bargaining,  pure  and  simple  ? — Yes. 

tent  of  66744.  Is  the  line  of  what  is  lunacy  and  what  is  not 

tification     preci.sely  the  same  irrespective  of  means  ? — There  is  no  line 
lunacy.       as  a  matter  of  fact  at  all  as  to  what  is  lunacy  and  what  is 
not. 

66745.  But  who  takes  the  initiative  ?  If  people  of  means 
have  a  half-witted  child,  and  have  no  wish  whatever  for 
any  assistance,  but  propose  to  take  care  of  that  child  them- 
selves in  any  way,  and  there  is  a  home  for  him,  he  would 
not  become  a  lunatic  1 — Not  at  all. 

66746.  A  child  in  the  same  degree  of  lack  of  wits  of  poor 
parents,  who  are  vmable  to  maintain  their  incapable  child, 
come  to  ihe  Poor  Law,  and  then  that  child  might  be  certi- 
fied 1 — That  is  so  ;  if  an  allowance  were  given  for  him  he 
would  require  to  be  certified.  Of  course,  if  the  degree  of 
imbecility  were  extremely  slight,  the  medical  officer  might 
possibly  decline  to  grant  a  certificate. 

66747.  But  the  initiative  would  come  from  the  friends? — 
From  the  Parish  Council,  who,  having  got  an  application 
from  the  friends,  would  send  one  of  their  medical  officers 
to  see  the  child. 

66748.  I  was  regarding  the  application  as  the  initiative? 
--The  application  would  be  entirely  initiated  by  the 
parents. 

66749.  Then  if  a  person  of  that  kind,  although  perhaps 
homeless  in  one  sense,  or  a  nuisance  to  other  people  than 
his  own  friends,  they  might  apply  to  have  him  certified  ? — 
If  he  were  offensive  or  indecent  or  dangeroiis  to  the 
public,  I  think  the  procurator-fiscal  would  be  the  person 
who  v.'ould  apply  ;  the  inspector  of  poor,  however,  could  do 
it.  The  procedure  would  require  to  be  under  section  15 
of  the  Act  of  1862,  dealing  with  dangerous  lunatics. 

66750.  So  that  the  proportion  of  lunatics  of  that  kind 
who  are  harmless,  but  probably  incurable,  does  depend  to  a 
certain  extent  on  the  means  of  thoir  relations? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

66751.  And  as  you  say  in  some  cases,  rather  than  part 
with  them,  they  would  keep  them  without  an  allowance  ? — 
That  is  so. 

66752.  We  find  in  the  Highlands  and  islands  that  there 
is  a  much  larger  proportion  on  the  roll  as  paupers  because 
the  amount  of  the  wealth  is  less.  If  they  were  willing  to 
keep  them,  there  would  be  no  need  for  certificates  ? — ISfo. 
At  the  census  there  were  nearly  5,000  of  that  class  unknown 
to  us  in  the  community. 

6675.3.  Boarding  out  was  really  returning  them  to  the 
community  under  restrictions  ? — Yes. 

66754.  And  the  idea  is  that  they  should  be  incurable  and 
not  dangerous  ? — That  is  so. 

66755.  With  regard  to  cures,  you  say  occasionally,  even 
amongst  those,  there  is  a  case  in  which  a  change  occurs  ? — 
Yes. 

66756.  That  would  naturally  be  certified  by  the  visiting 
doctor  or  the  Commissioner  ? — By  the  visiting  doctor.  If 
the  Commissioner  saw  a  case,  as  not  at  all  uncommonly 
happens,  in  which  he  recognised  no  symptoms  of  insanity, 
he  would  report  it  to  the  Boaid,  and  we  would  call  upon 
the  inspector  to  send  a  medical  certificate  of  the  patient's 
condition.   Such  a  certificate  is  often  a  certificate  of  recovery. 

66757.  Everyone  certified  as  a  lunatic  is  really  being 
watched  for  the  chance  of  recovery  ? — That  is  so. 

66758.  {The  Bishop)  of  Ross.)  You  stated  that  the  rules  in 


certilicatiou 
of  lunacy. 


the  Royal  Asvlums  are  made  by  the  asylum  authorities  ifr  T.  W.  L. 
themselves  ?— That  is  so.  Spnice. 
6()759.  And  they  are  not  subject  to  any  sanction  by  the  21  June  1907. 

General  Board  of  Lunacy  ?— In  no  sense,  save  as  regards  

books  and  returns.  Prerogatives 

1  1         i    of  Koyal 

66760.  In  the  district  and  parish  asylums  you  have  to  Asylums, 
control  those  rules  ?— Yes,  the  Board  make  the  rules  them- 
selves, subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  for  Scot- 
land. 

66761.  Do  the  General  Board  of  Lunacy  make  the  rules, 
or  are  the  rules  drafted  in  the  first  instance  by  the  district  ? 

 Very  often  they  are  drafted  by  the  local  people  and  sent 

for  approval,  and  we  alter  them  "as  we  think  proper.  It  is 
left  ail  open  question.  We  have  the  right  to  revise  them 
if  we  choose.  The  rules  differ  slightly,  according  to  local 
circumstances. 

6G762.  There  is  some  difference  in  the  rules  for  different 
asylums  ?    Some  slight  variations? — Yes. 

66763.  Has  the  General  Board  of  Lunacy  to  submit  those 
rules  to  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  before  they  get  binding 
force?— Yes,  they  must  be  laid  before  Parliament  before 
thej'  can  be  enforced. 

66764.  When  a  lunatic  is  committed,  he  is  deprived  of  P'"°'rf,*^'^J'.®  .^"'^ 
his  liberty  ? — Yes. 

66765.  Is  there  a  warrant  for  that  purpose  ? — Yes. 

66766.  How  is  the  warrant  made  out?  I  gather  that 
the  inspector  of  poor  could  send  the  case  on  to  the  medical 
officer  lor  a  certificate.  After  that,  how  does  the  procedure 
go  ? — He  proceeds  to  grant  a  certificate  in  the  statutory 
form.  There  are  required  a  second  one  and  often  one  of 
emergency. 

66767.  These  are  presented  to  the  sheriff,  who  grants  an 
order  for  transmission  to  an  asylum,  and  upon  that  order 
the  person  is  detained  ? — Yes. 

66768.  Is  the  theory  of  the  law  that  a  lunatic  is  com- 
mitted because  a  person,  though  he  has  not  committed  a 
crime,  yet,  for  want  of  ordinary  caution,  principle,  and 
reason,  is  likely  to  commit  a  crime? — I  do  not  think  the 
criminal  idea  enters  into  it  at  all,  in  regard  to  the  ordinary 
lunatic. 

66769.  In  regard  to  the  dangerous  lunatic  it  does  ? — 
Yes. 

66770.  On  what  ground  is  the  ordinary  lunatic  deprived 
of  his  liberty  ?  There  must  be  some  reasons  alleged 
against  a  lunatic  before  the  warrant  can  be  made  out  ? — It 
is  for  his  own  benefit  in  the  way  of  treatment,  and  for  the 
saiety  of  the  public.  In  the  warrant  there  is  no  reason 
meiiiioned  at  all.  The  sherift'  simply  says  that  on  the  two 
certificates  of  insanity  that  have  been  siibmitted  to  him,  he 
grants  a  warrant  for  the  lunatic's  committal  to  such  and 
such  an  asylum. 

66771.  Without  taking  any  evidence? — Yes. 

66772.  Has  any  person  to  make  an  application  with  regard 
to  a  dangerous  lunatic  ? — No  one  ;  that  is,  procedure  would 
be  initiated  through  apprehension  by  the  police. 

66773.  What  power  has  the  superintendent  of  the  asylum 
in  regard  to  receiving  lunatics  without  a  warrant  ? — The 
superintendent  has  no  power,  except  that  of  receiving 
patients  on  an  emergency  certificate.  That  would  admit 
him  for  three  days,  without  a  warrant.  We  require  that  a 
written  application  shall  accompany  the  certificate  of 
emergency. 

66774.  Are  the  district  asylums  partly  built  by  loans? —  Loans  and 
Wholly.  interest  for 

66775.  What  is  the  usual  period  for  which  the  loans  are  ]„na*tic^ 
issued  ? — Thirty  years.  The  loan  must  be  repaid  within  asy  lums, 
thirty  years,  but  it  may  be  paid  within  a  shorter  time  if 

they  choose.  They  have  different  methods,  but  a  thirtieth 
part  of  the  whole  which  is  due  must  be  repaid,  so  as  to 
secure  the  entire  extinction  of  the  debt  wiihiu  thirty 
years. 

66776.  It  must  be  a  thirtieth  part  of  the  original  sum 
borrowed,  otherwise  it  would  not  extinguish  tiie  debt? 
—Yes. 

66777.  The  interest  gets  reduced  by  the  half-year  ?—Ye.s 
unless  when  the  debt  is  extinguished  by  30  equal  payments 
of  principal  and  interest. 

66778.  What  interest  is  charged? — It  varies  greatly. 
It  is  now  very  low — in  late  years  per  cent.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  it  at  3|  at  present,  I  think. 

66779.  Now,  where  the  erection  of  an  asylum  costs 
£300,000 — I  believe  there  is  one  of  that  amount — that 
means  an  instalment  payment  of  £10,000  a  year,  and 
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interest  in  tlie  early  j'cars  would  mean,  at  .3|  j)er  cent., 
£10,500  more  ?— Quite. 

66780.  So  that  the  rent  of  that  in.stitution  would  be 
£20,500  a  year  ?— Yes. 

66781.  Do  you  lend  in  Scotland  on  the  fifty  years' 
principle  at  all  ? — No,  we  are  obliged  to  have  it  done  on  a 
thirty  years'  basis. 

66782.  Do  you  lend  on  shorter  jieriods,  say,  fifteen  or 
twenty  years? — Yes,  some  loans  are  for  very  short  periods, 
very  often  for  yearly  period.s. 

66783.  Is  the  interest  less  or  more  than  for  shorter 
periods? — It  is  rather  less  for  the  shorter  period.s,  but 
there  are  certain  legal  expenses  connected  with  such  loans 
which  have  to  be  added,  and  so  it  is  not  quite  certain  that 
there  is  any  great  profit  in  that  way,  but  there  may  be  a 
little. 

66784.  The  average  cost  shown  in  this  statement  of 
boarded-out  lunatics  is  6s.  ll^d.  ? — Yes. 

66785.  And  3s.  3jd.  is  the  refund  from  the  Government 
grants  ? — That  is  wdiat  it  amounts  to  at  present. 

66786.  That  leaves  3s.  8|d.  to  fall  on  tlie  local  rates  ?— 
Yes,  that  is,  the  difference  between  the  two. 

66787.  Now  the  average  cost  of  the  lunatics  in  the 
institutions,  including  the  cost  of  building,  is  14s.  l|d.,  I 
think  ?— Yes. 

66788.  If  we  take  3s.  3|d.  from  that,  it  leaves  the  amount 
falling  on  the  rates  at  10s.  lOd.? — That  is  so. 

66789.  So,  therefore,  the  proportion  of  cost  is  not  as 
6s.  ll|d.  to  14s.  Ijd.,  the  cost  as  it  affects  the  ratepayers  is 
not  in  the  proportion  of  7s.  on  the  one  side  and  14s.  on  the 
other,  but  it  is  really  the  proportion  of  3s.  8d.  to  10s.  lOd.  ? 
— That  is  80. 

66790.  So  that  in  reality  inmates  of  the  institutions  cost 
roughly  three  times  as  much  to  the  ratepayers  as  boarded- 
out  h^natics  do — not  quite  three  times  ? — I  think  that  is 
probably  the  cost,  including  the  cost  of  building. 

66791.  So  that  there  is  a  very  great  saving? — A  very 
great  saving,  unquestionably. 

66792.  Much  more  than  would  appear  on  the  surface  of 
the  figures  ? — Much  more. 

66793.  The  7s.  for  the  boardrd-out  lunatic  includes  the 
cost  of  his  lodging  ? — It  does. 

66794.  Lodging  and  board  ?— Yes. 

66795.  Does  the  6s.  iHd.  cover  the  clothing  of  the 
boarded-out  lunatic  ? — The  rate  which  I  have  given  here 
includes  clothing. 

66796.  The  local  medical  officer  has  to  visit  these 
boarded-out  lunatics  from  time  to  time.  Does  that 
amount  include  the  cost  of  medical  attendance? — The  cost 
of  medical  attendance  would  not  appear  there.  It  would 
enter  into  the  expenditure  for  certificates,  transport,  etc. 

66797.  Does  the  doctor  pay  periodic  visits  to  tho.se 
boarded-out  cases,  or  visit  only  when  called  in  wlien  they 
are  ill  ? — He  is  obliged  to  visit  them  once  every  three 
months  whether  they  are  well  or  ill,  and  to  make  a  record 
in  the  visiting-book  of  the  condition  in  which  he  finds  the 
patient  and  the  house,  etc. 

66798.  He  is  paid  so  much  per  case  ? — At  such  a  rate 
as  he  agrees  to  accept  from  the  Parish  Council — very 
often  5s. 

66799.  Per  year  per  person  ? — Yes,  at  that  rate.  Probably 
the  fee  will  be  2s.  6d.  per  visit  when  there  are  more  than 
one  patient. 

66800.  Has  the  Treasury  grant  always  been  a  fixed 
sum  ? — It  has  not  always  been  a  fixed  sum.  It  became  so 
after  it  had  existed  a  certain  time.  The  annual  giant  was 
given  upon  the  basis  of  4s.  per  week  up  to  1889. 

66801.  And  then  it  varied  according  to  the  annual 
expenditure  ? — Yes. 

66802.  The  expenditure  of  the  previous  year  was  taken  ? 
— And  increased  as  the  number  of  patients  increased, 
always  to  yield  4s.  a  week. 

66803.  Supposing  you  had  expended  only  7s.  6d.  on  the 
patient,  would  you  still  get  4s.  1 — It  would  be  half  in  that 
case. 

66804.  In  1889  it  became  a  fixed  sum  ? — Yes,  a  fixed 
sum  of  £90,500,  and  that  was  supplemented  afterwards  by 
a  contribution  under  the  Local  Taxation  Act,  amounting 
to  £25,000,  making  £115,500,  and  it  has  stood  at  that  ever 
.since. 

66805.  After  it  was  fixed  at  £90,500  you  said  it  had 


yielded  as  much  as  4s.  7d.  per  head  per  week  ? — In  1892  it 
was  4s.  7|d.,  the  highest  point  ever  reached. 

66806.  But  now  it  makes  only  3s.  3|d.  ?— It  has  gradually 
decrea.sed.  There  were  4s.  7d.  and  4s.  6d.  and  4s.  4d.,  and 
so  on,  but  it  was  gradually  reduced  to  what  it  is  now, 
viz.,  3s.  3|d.,  and  next  year  it  will  be  something  under  a 
penny  Ics.^,. 

66807.  Are  you  likely  to  make  an  application  for  an 
increase  of  the  grant  to  keep  it  up  to  your  43.  ? — Yes  ;  we 
think  we  should  get  that. 

66808.  {Mr  Gardiner.)  Has  your  Board  any  difficulty  in 
inducing  local  authorities  to  provide  buildings  for  lunatic 
ward.^  in  the  poorhouses  ? — We  do  not  call  upon  them  to  pro- 
vide that.  It  is  not  a  part  of  the  system  that  lunatics  shall  be 
provided  for  in  poorhouses.  We  are  only  empowered  to 
give  licenses  to  poorhouses  where  an  application  is  made  to 
us  to  that  effect. 

66809.  Your  real  power  lies  in  withdrawing  the  license  1 
— Yes. 

66810.  And  do  you  find  that  adequate  ? — Yes,  that  has 
proved  a  perfect  power. 

66811.  Both  as  regards  the  cpiality  of  the  combination 
and  the  staft"? — Yes.  Tlie  staff  do  practically  everything. 
We  only  allow  such  patients  to  go  into  poorhouse  wards 
as  are  easily  managed,  and  do  not  require  much  supervision. 
W^e  would  refuse  to  .sanction  the  admission  of  any  patient 
to  whom  these  conditions  do  not  apply. 

66812.  Supposing  the  condition  of  the  patient  changes 
from  six  months  to  six  months? — In  that  case  the  Com- 
missioner going  round  would,  on  the  report  of  the  governor 
that  the  patient  had  become  of  dirty  habits,  say,  order  the 
iii.spector  of  poor  to  remove  the  patient  to  an  asylum. 

66813.  {Mr  Nunyi.)  Have  you  any  figures  indicating 
periods  during  which  lunatics  have  been  cured  after  they 
have  entered  asylums  in  Scotland  ? — Yes  ;  the  chances  of 
cure  are  very  slight  after  two  years. 

66814.  Have  you  comparative  statistics  up  to  two 
years  ? — We  have  several  times  taken  what  is  called  a 
progressive  history  of  the  patients.  We  have  taken  the 
whole  number  of  newly  admitted  patients  for  one  year, 
which  on  the  last  occasion  amounted  to  2,539  ad  nutted  in 
1898.  We  kept  a  record  of  tlie  number  who  were  dis- 
charged recovered  and  unrecovered,  and  who  died,  and  the 
number  who  remained. 

66815.  Of  those  who  entered  that  year? — Yes,  and  we 
have  kept  that  table  going  on  up  to  the  present  time.  It 
IS  the  third  of  a  series.  If  desired,  that  table  might  be 
put  in.    {See  App.  No.  CLXXXI.  {B).) 

66816.  {Chairman.)  I  daresay  you  could  give  that  return 
without  very  much  difficulty  ? — I  should  be  most  happy. 

{Chairman.)  You  might  kindly  add  it  to  your  evidence 
when  it  comes  to  you  to  be  revised. 

66817.  {Dr  Downes.)  In  paragraph  6  you  state  that 
Scotland  is  divided  into  twenty-seven  lunacy  di.strict.s. 
When  was  that  division  settled  ? — That  has  been  from 
time  to  time.  The  Act  of  1857  gave  the  power  to  divide 
areas  in  Scotland,  and  to  combine  them.  That  power 
was  lost  for  many  years,  and  we  got  it  restored  in  1887. 
Since  then  the  Board  have  divided  Scotland  largely,  and 
there  are  twenty-seven  districts  at  present.  It  might  be 
more  next  year.    It  is  not  a  fixed  number. 

66818.  And  it  is  settled  by  the  board  of  lunacy  ? — We 
do  it  upon  application. 

66819.  Do  you  hold  a  local  inquiry  before  settling? — 
Yes,  if  necessary,  we  hold  inquiries.  It  has  always  been 
done  by  method  of  local  inquiry,  memoranda,  etc. 

66820.  And  is  the  final  decision  in  your  hands,  or  does 
it  go  to  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  ? — It  goes  to  the 
Secretary  for  Scotland. 

66821.  The  election  of  the  lunacy  boards  is  by  the 
county  councils  and  the  magistrates  ? — Yes. 

66822.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  an  indirect  representation, 
and  it  is  on  the  basis  of  valuation  ? — Yes. 

66823.  And  the  duties  are  essentially  concerned  with 
institutions  ? — They  are. 

66824.  How  do  you  find  tlii.-^  works  in  practice  ? — I  think 
such  boards  have  proved  to  be  very  good  u.^eful  boards,  who 
have  done  their  work  well. 

66825.  You  tell  us  a  little  further  on  that  Parish 
Councils  think  they  ought  to  have  some  more  direct 
representation  ? — They  would  like  to  be  represented  on 
the  Board. 
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f3!,unacy  66826.  I  gather  from  tliat,  tliat  as  a  matter  of  fact  it 

boards,  works  out  very  iiiuch  in  favour  of  their  representation 

fficiency,  under  existing  conditions  ? — Much  the  same. 

(utiles  tii^i-eof.     66827.  How  does  this  body  manage  these  institutions  ? 

Does  it  appoint  a  committee  ? — It  manages  them  by 
meetings,  which  take  place  at  least  four  times  a  year,  and 
also  by  committees.  They  appoint  committees  of  their 
number  for  any  necessary  purposes. 

66828.  Do  they  meet  at  their  institutions  ? — Very  often 
they  do.  Where  the  area  is  a  wide  one  tliey  always  do  ; 
where  the  area  is  a  narrow  one,  as  in  Glasgow,  1  think  they 
very  often  meet  in  the  parochial  chambers,  but  I  think 
they  all  have  meetings  at  the  asylums. 

66829.  Have  they  any  other  medical  officer  than  the 
medical  superintendent  of  the  asylum? — None  of  their 
own. 

66830.  No  adviser  ? — No,  no  one. 

66831.  What  officers  do  they  have  ?— They  have  a  clerk 
who  is  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  generally  a  legal 
gentleman  of  standing,  who  is  not,  of  course,  resident  in 
the  asylum,  but  who  practises  in  one  of  the  neighbouring 
towns.  He  does  their  financial  work,  collects  the  rates 
due  by  the  parishes,  and  negotiates  loans,  etc.,  for  them. 

66832.  Do  they  build  offices  for  themselves  ?— They 
have  no  offices.  The  clerk's  office  serves  the  purpose.  He 
provides  for  all  that  work  himself.  They  have  a  board 
room  at  the  asylums,  and  other  meetings  take  place  there. 

Represciita-  66833.  In  paragraph  15  you  say,  "Possibly  simpler 
ion  of  Parish  '  means  could  be  found  of  giving  Parish  Councils  direct  re- 
Douncils  on  '  presentation,  but,  in  any  case,  an  Act  of  Parliament  would 
Lunacy  '  be  necessary  to  effect  it."    Have  any  such  means  been 

Boards.  suggested  from  any  quarter  ? — No,  there  has  been  no 

suggestion  of  the  kind.  Two  suggestions  have  occurred  to 
me  ;  the  committee  which  administers  secondary  education 
is  to  be  composed  half  of  members  elected  by  county 
councils  and  half  of  members  elected  by  school  boards, 
and  the  arrangement  made  is,  that  the  chairmen  of  the 
school  boards  are  called  together  by  the  head  inspector. 
He  convenes  them  for  the  purpose  of  election,  and  that  is 
a  comparatively  small  matter  not  requiring  the  attendance 
of  the  whole  school  boards.  A  simple  method  of  the 
same  kind  might  be  appl-ed  with  regard  to  lunacy.  The 
chairmen  of  the  Parish  Councils  might  be  convened, 
and  elect  a  certain  number  of  members  to  the  District 
Lunacy  Board. 

66834.  Still,  would  you  not  allow  the  general  board  to 
select  a  certain  number  of  parishes  having  regard  to  popula- 
tion and  valuation,  and  empower  them  to  elect  members  ? — 
That,  which  was  the  second  suggestion  in  my  mind,  woidd 
be  the  easiest  way. 

66835.  Have  you  any  power  of  nomination  at  present  ? — 
No,  but  the  Board  have  the  power  of  fixing  the  number  of 
members,  and  they  apportion  the  nimibers  to  each  district. 

66836.  And  can  the  Commissioners  attend  the  meetings  of 
these  district  boards? — No,  the  Commissioners  have  no 
status  at  district  board  meetings. 

66837.  Would  you  consider  it  desirable  that  they  should? 
— I  think  not.    They  think  it  not  desirable. 

66838.  With  regard  to  the*  medical  men  who  certify,  I 
think  you  call  them  certifying  medical  officers  in  Scotland  ? 
—No,  they  are  just  parochial  medical  officers  who  have  a 
number  of  different  duties,  of  which  certification  is  one. 

Payment  for  66839.  How  are  they  paid  ? — Sometimes  they  are  paid 
certification  a  salary  as  parochial  medical  officers,  which  includes 
of  lunacy.  certification  of  lunacy.  Sometimes,  at  a  smaller  salary, 
they  are  paid  for  the  ordinary  purpose  of  certification  of 
lunacy  separately  at  the  rate  of  21s.  or  10s.  6d.  for  each  case 
certified. 

66840.  Which  practice  pievails? — I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  which  is  the  general  one. 

66841.  Have  you  any  views  on  the  merits  of  the  two 
systems  ? — No,  we  have  had  no  complaint.  It  is  a  matter  of 
bargain  between  medical  men  and  the  parish  entirely. 
They  are  free  to  make  their  own  bargain. 

66842.  In  Glasgow,  I  think  there  is  a  gentleman 
appointed  specially  ? — Yes,  that  is  an  exceptional  case 
altogether. 

66843.  Is  there  any  other  exception  ? — No. 

66844.  Does  it  work  well  in  Glasgow  ?— Remarkably 
well. 

66845.  When  a  patient  is  certified  and  passes  from  the 
Parish  Council  to  the  District  Board,  has  the  Parish  Council 


no  further  responsibility  ? — No,  except  with  regard  to  the  Mr  T.  TV.  L. 
patient's  subsequent  removal.  '  Spence. 

66846.  Supposing  that  patient,  being  a  pauj^er  patient  21  June  1907. 

in  the  first  instance,  comes  into  propertj',  how  would  the  

Parish  Council  become  aware  of  such  a  change  in  the  cir-  Succession  of 
cumstances  of  the  jJatient  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  if  there  is  pauper 

any  sjjecial  method  of  arriving  at  that.    They  do  become  lunatics  to 
aware  of  such  a  change.    I  suppose  the  law  agent  naturally  property. 
ap>plies  to  the  Parish  Council  and  intimates  the  facts. 

66847.  Elsewhere  I  have  found  that  where  lunatics  are 
passed  from  the  charge  of  one  body  to  that  of  another, 
the  first  body  rather  loses  sight  of  them.  I  have  found 
exaiiiple.5  of  thai  myself  ? — We  have  not  infrequently  had 
cases  of  lunatics  succeeding  to  property,  but  the  inspector 
of  poor  seems  to  know  about  that  aud  takes  proceedings. 

66848.  Even  if  not  recovered  ? — Yes. 

66849.  How  would  you  proceed  in  such  a  case  ? — In  the 
first  place,  the  superintendent  would  endeavour  to  get  the 
inspector  of  poor  to  remove  the  patient  upon  the  representa- 
tion that  reinoval  could  be  safely  carried  out.  He  would 
grant  a  certificate  and  send  it  to  the  Board,  who  would 
luake  investigation,  and  if  we  found  that  it  was  a  proper 
case  for  discharge  we  would  order  discharge. 

66850.  But  apparently  there  is  power  to  enforce  ;  that 
is,  if  the  patient  is  unrecovered  and  the  Parish  Council 
is  unwilling  to  receive  the  patient,  who  would  attend  to 
the  patient? — It  is  not  a  very  common  case,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  but  they  would  be  bound  to  take  care  of  the 
patient.  An  inspector  of  poor  has  a  very  serious  respon- 
sibility towards  the  imtient  under  the  Act,  and  he  would 
be  bound  to  provide  for  the  patient  suitably. 

66851.  Have  you  any  control  over  the  inspector  of 
poor  ? — No  direct  control.  He  has  duties  under  the  Act 
which  we  can  call  upon  him  to  perform. 

6GS52.  You  have  no  power  to  dismiss  him  ? — No  ;  that 
lies  with  the  Local  Government  Board. 

66S53.  In  section  26  you  give  us  the  total  number  of  Decrease  of 
pauper  lunatics  in  the  last  two  years.  There  is  a  remarkable  pauper 
drop  in  the  rate  of  increase.  Are  you  aware  of  any  cause  for  lunatics, 
that  great  decrease  in  the  rate  of  increase  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  we  can  give  any  theory  on  the  subject  at  all.  We 
are  extremely  pleased  to  see  that  the  increase  has  so  far 
ceased.    In  district  asylums  the  tendency  is  to  increase, 
and  with  regard  to  pauper  patients  in  royal  asylums  the 
tendency  is  to  decrease.    That  will  go  on  further  still. 

66854.  W^itli  regard  to  those  persons  in  private  dwellings,  Boarded-out 
have  you  had  any  unsatisfactory  results  with  regard  to  lunatics, 
young  female  lunatics  ? — Very  few,  perhaps  1  in  600 
annually,   or  something    like    that.     Such    things  do 
occasionally  happen.     They  usually  happen  in  the  case 

of  young  women  living  with  relaiives.  Of  course,  we 
have  not  quite  the  same  control  when  they  are  living 
with  relatives  as  when  they  are  living  with  strangers. 

66855.  Is  that  because  the  relatives  are  rather  more 
prone  to  trust  them  than  the  stranger  would  be  ;  are  the 
relatives  more  confident  in  letting  them  go  about  ? — I  think 
tliat  that  is  probably  the  cause.  We  cannot,  of  course, 
choose  the  relatives.  We  must  take  them  as  they  come, 
and  they  do  not  always  belong  to  the  most  trustworthy 
class  of  people. 

66856.  There  is  another  class  of  danger  which  strikes  me 
might  occur,  and  that  is  that  a  farmer,  or  any  employer  of 
labour,  might  get  a  number  of  these  men  and  work  them 
unfairly  ? — Yes.  Of  course,  we  have  to  inquire  very  care- 
fully into  that  sort  of  thing,  and  to  see  that  it  does  not 
happen.  I  do  not  know  that  it  ever  has  happened.  We 
have  had  allegations  made,  but  such  allegations  have  been 
very  rare,  and  I  do  not  think  any  case  was  ever  proved. 

66857.  Have  there  been  any  allegations  of  jobbery  in 
Parish  Councils  with  regard  to  placing  such  cases  out  ? — 
None. 

66858.  AVould  the  rate  of  payment  be  taken  into  account 
between  the  Parish  Council  and  the  farmer  ? — It  would  be 
a  bargain  between  them.  Of  course,  there  may  be  an 
extremely  useful  man,  who  can  work  a  pair  of  horses  or 
something  of  that  kind,  and  the  Parish  Council  may  say  to 
the  farmer  that  he  has  a  useful  man  and  that  they  will  not 
give  him  more  than  half  of  what  they  had  been  giving  him 
hitherto.    That  sometimes  happiens. 

66859.  What  happens  to  the  boarded-out  lunatics  when 
they  become  helpless  or  bed-ridden  or  permanently  sick  ? 
—The  greater  number  die  just  as  old  people  die  in  theii 
own  homes.  However,  the  people  who  take  charge  of 
them  are,  as  a  rule,  extremely  kind,  and  the  boarded-out 
lunatics  get  good  nursing. 
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66860.  Had  you  any  serious  troubles  with  regard  to  the 
obligation  of  control  ? — None  at  all.  If  the  medical  officer 
sees  a  very  difficult  case  who  could  not  be  managed  in 
a  private  house,  he  would  order  removal  to  an  asylum. 

66861.  Take  the  case  of  lunatics  in  the  poorhouses, 
or  rather  in  the  licensed  wards  of  the  poorhouses,  you 
have  there  a  case  of  dual  control.  The  governor  is  a 
governor  under  the  Local  Government  Board  of  Scotland, 
but  the  same  man  is  superintendent  under  your  Board  ? — 
That  is  so. 

66863.  Has  your  Board  ever  had  occaf^ion  to  dismiss  a 
governor  or  superintendent,  as  it  may  be  ? — No  such  case 
has  ever  occurred. 

66863.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  in  that  direction  short 
of  dismis.sal  ? — Not  the  slightest  trouble. 

66864.  Is  one  of  your  requirements  that  the  accommoda- 
tion for  lunatics  should  be  separated  from  that  of  other 
people  ? — Yes. 

66865.  And  the  grounds  separated  ? — Yes. 

66866.  Do  they  not  come  into  a  common  gathering 
within  the  laundry  ? — Occasionally  they  do  in  that  way, 
but  there  are  always  attendants  when  that  occurs. 

66867.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  your  experience  of  this 
dual  control  that  it  works  well? — Perfectly  well.  I  have 
not  known  of  the  slightest  hitch  in  that  respect. 

66868.  Is  it  a  case  of  simple  treatment  in  the  poorhouse 
wards  ?— Yes. 

66869.  Do  they  receive  epileptics  ? —  There  are  a 
few  mild  cases.  Epileptics  are  not  necessarily  excluded. 
Mild  cases  are  admitted. 

66870.  la  your  dietary  for  the  lunatics  in  the  licensed 
poorhouse  wards  settled  by  your  Board  ? — Yes. 

66871.  Is  that  an  entirely  distinct  dietary  from  the 
ordinary  dietary  1 — Entirely. 

66872.  Might  that  not  throw  the  difficulty  on  the 
kitchen  arrangements  ? — It  has  never  been  alleged  that 
it  has  led  to  any  difficulty  of  that  kind.  They  can  cook 
all  that  is  required  easily. 

66873.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  have  on  evidence  a 
sample  of  the  dietary  which  you  order.    Perhaps  we  could 


have  that  put  in  ? — The  dietary  is  under  certain  rules  and 
conditions,  and  was  si  ttled  after  a  very  careful  inquiry 
recently  as  to  the  nutritive  values  of  various  kinds  of  foods. 
(See  App.  No.  CLXXXI.  (C).) 

66874.  You  have  no  concern  with  the  class  known  as  the 
feeble-minded  ?— No,  except  that  that  class  sometimes 
includes  people  who  are  certified  as  lunatic?. 

66875.  In  the  case  of  epileptics  not  of  unsound  mind, 
do  they  come  under  your  purview  at  all  1 — No. 

66876.  {Mr  Palten-MacDourjall )  You  are  of  opinion,  I 
think,  that  the  observation  wards  lately  introduced  by 
your  Board  and  the  Local  Government  Board  are  work- 
ing well  ? — Very  well  indeed. 

66877.  You  see  no  reason  why  the  system  should  not  be 
continued  and  why  it  should  not  be  introduced  in  other 
workhouses  suitable  for  it  ? — I  think  it  might  quite  pro- 
perly be  so. 

66878.  Has  that  been  very  fuHy  considered  by  your 
Board  ?— Ithas. 

66879.  (The  Bishop  of  Ross.)  I  visited  a  number  of  your 
boarded-out  cases.  Several  of  the  people  were  very  old. 
I  think  I  heard  that  among  those  imbeciles  the  per- 
centage of  deatli-rate  was  rather  liigh  ? — No,  I  think  the 
death-rate  in  private  dwellings  is  very  low. 

66880.  Can  you  give  us  any  figure  comparing  the  rate  in 
private  dwellings  with  the  death-rate  in  institutions? — 
Undoubtedly.  Would  you  like  them  just  now  or  shall 
I  supply  them  ? 

66881.  You  might  send  them  in  ? — -I  will  send  them 
in.  It  is  rather  higher  than  in  the  general  community, 
but  it  is  a  low  death-rate.    {See  App.  No.  CLXXXI.  (D).) 

66882.  Your  general  idea  is  that  the  death-rate  among 
the  boarded  out  is  lower  than  among  the  same  class  of 
people  in  institutions? — Well,  we  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  the  death-rate  in  institutions  among  the  same 
class,  but  the  death-rate  is  lower  than  in  the  institutions 
— not  very  much  lower  than  in  lunatic  wards  of  poorhouses 
where  there  is  also  a  selected  class. 

66883.  Would  you  be  able  to  give  us  the  ages  of  those 
who  died  in  a  given  year  ? — Not  at  present,  but  I  could 
give  that.    {See  App.  No.  GLXXXI.  (£).) 
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66884.  {Ghatrrmn.)  You  are  Chairman  of  the  Poitrce 
Parish  Council  ? — I  am. 

66885.  You  have  given  us  a  statement  of  your  views, 
which  will  be  put  in  as  your  evidence-in-chief  ? — Yes. 

{The  witness  handed  in  the  following  statement.) 

1.  I  have  been  since  1885  a  member  of  the  Parochial 
Board  of  the  parish  of  Portree,  and  Chairman  of  the  Parish 
Council  for  the  past  six  years. 

2.  I  have  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  social  wel- 
fare of  the  people,  and  have  taken  part  in  several  move- 
ments for  the  amelioration  of  their  condition. 

The  Social  and  Industrial  Conditions  in 
Portree  Parish. 

3.  The  parish  of  Portree  is  one  of  the  seven  parishes  into 
which  the  Island  of  Skye  is  divided.  It  comprises  the 
village  of  the  same  name,  with  a  population  of  over  900,  a 
landward  district,  and  the  two  islands  of  Raasay  and  Rona, 
having  altogether  a  population  of  2,781.  The  population 
has  been  steadily  decreasing  since  1851,  when  it  was  3,557, 
as  has  the  population  of  the  whole  island,  which  in  1851 
amounted  to  22,543,  and  was  in  1901  only  14,619. 

4.  There  are  no  industries  in  the  parish,  nor,  indeed,  in 
the  island, — crofting,  sheep  farming,  and  fishing  being  the 
only  means  of  occupation. 

5.  The  farms  are  divided  into  very  large  areas  and  the 
crofts  into  very  small,  one  farm  in  this  parish  occupying 
an  area  of  twelve  miles  by  four.  There  are  many  such  in 
the  island,  the  stock  reared  being  blackfaced  and  cheviot 
sheep.  Highland  cattle  and  ponies,  about  25,000  sheep 
and  3,000  cattle  being  sold  out  of  the  island  annually. 
There  are  four  cattle  markets  held  in  Portree  during  the 
year,  which  are  frequented  by  dealers  from  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

6.  The  crofters  on  the  seaboard  also  prosecute  the  fishing 


conditions  in 


when  there  is  a  fishing  on  the  coast,  but  it  is  a  very  Social  and 
uncertain  and  precarious  means  of  liveliliood.  For  one  industrial 
good  season  there  may  be  two  or  three  poor  ones. 

7.  In  this  parish  there  are  only  four  faniilies  who  devote  ^°^,jg'j^^ 
their  whole  time  to  the  fishing.    They  have  large  and  well-  P^"^  '• 
equipped   boats,   and  have   been  fairly  successful,  but 
complain  bitterly  of  the  depredations  of  the  trawlers. 

8.  The  fish  caught  on  these  coasts  are  principally  herring, 
mackerel,  cod,  ling,  conger-eel,  skate,  haddock  and  whiting, 
There  is  also  a  fairly  good  lobster-fishing. 

9.  There  is  a  salmon-fishing,  which  is  rented  by  a  firm 
in  Monti  ose,  who  employ  about  sixty  men.  It  has  not  been 
very  successful  for  some  years,  and  there  is  a  fear  that  it 
may  be  given  up.  ' 

10.  As  miglit  be  expected  from  the  disproportionate  dis- 
tribution of  the  land,  which  is  really  the  staple  means  of 
subsistence,  a  small  portion  of  the  community  are  very 
well-to-do,  but  the  great  majority  are  in  the  position  of 
having  a  constant  struggle  for  the  means  of  living. 


The  Method  of  administering  Relief  in 
THE  Parish. 

11.  The  method  of  administering  relief  in  this  parish  is  Methoii  of 
by  monthly  allowances,  which  are  paid  in  money,  clothing  administerin; 
distributed  annually  in  the  month  of  November,  allowances  relief. 

for  cutting  peats  in  June,  paupers'  houses  being  kept  up 
by  the  Council. 

12.  The  providing  of  house  accommodation  for  paupers  in 
the  village  is  a  serious  problem  for  the  Council,  where  rents 
are  high. 

13.  A  number  of  years  ago  a  small  poorhouse  of  six  single  Institutional 
apartments  for  the  accommodation  of  village  paupers  was  relief  of 
erected  by  the  Parochial  Board,  but  unfortunately  the  site  paupers, 
chosen  is  a  most  uninviting  one,  a  mile  out  of  the  village, 

on  a  cold  and  exposed  moor,  and  there  is  a  very  great 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  poor  creatures  in  occupying  it. 


EOYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS. 
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The  respective  Merits  of  Indoor  and 
Outdoor  Relief. 

,lvantat;e  of      14.  Where  attendance  and  accommodation  can  be  got,  I 
(t-relief.       think  outdoor  relief  preferable,  as  being  more  economical 
and  agreeable  to  the  poor  themselves. 

I  L'Sfsted  15.  There  is  a  combination  poorhouse  in  Portree,  belong- 

Mlfsation  of  ing  to  the  seven  parishes  in  the  island.  It  contains  fifty - 
cant  one  beds,  but  has  never  to  my  knowledge  been  occupied 

■  nvhouse  to  more  than  a  third  of  its  capacity.  It  is  a  very  heavy 
burden  on  the  parishes  concerned,  as  it  has  to  be  main- 
tained, fully  staffed,  whether  used  or  not.  This  house  was 
erected  in  the  old  days  (happily  gone),  when  such  a  place 
was  thought  to  be  a  deterrent  against  application  for  relief. 
It  would  be  well  if  this  house,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  it, 
could  be  used  for  some  other  j)urpose  by  the  parishes 
interested.  Why  should  not  a  portion  of  it,  if  found  suit- 
able, be  altered  to  accommodate  the  milder  cases  of  lunacy, 
in  place  of  having  to  send  them  all  the  way  to  Inverness  ? 
There  are  many  such  cases  which,  if  the  sanction  of  the 
Board  of  Lunacy  was  obtained,  could  quite  well  be  accom- 
modated in  such  a  place,  and  the  saving  to  the  parishes 
would  be  very  great,  and  there  could  be  no  question  as  to 
the  treatment  of  the  patients. 

16.  In  my  opinion,  cottage  homes  under  the  care  of  a 
nurse  in  each  parish  would  serve  the  purjiose  very  much 
better  and  be  more  economical.  The  nurse  could  be  of 
service  to  the  poor  in  the  whole  parish.  Very  much  of 
the  treatment  the  poor  require  is  more  the  work  of  a  nurse 
than  a  doctor.  Such  a  home  would  be  a  more  suitable 
place  for  children,  where  they  would  have  a  chance  of  being 
brought  up  in  a  less  vitiated  atmosphere  than  among  the 
ordinarj'  inmates  of  a  poorhouse. 

The  Classes  of  Persons  applying  for  Relief. 

17.  The  classes  applying  for  relief  in  this  district  are 
for  the  most  jmrt  (a)  decayed  landless  cottars,  (b)  dis- 
possessed crofters,  (c)  widows  and  families  of  labourers  from 
this  district  who  may  die  in  the  South,  who  become 
chargeable  to  the  parish,  and  occasionally  (d)  young 
women,  with  their  children,  who  become  unfortunate. 
Very  few  cases  are  attributable  to  drink.  I  should  say 
that  at  least  90  per  cent,  are  due  to  the  first  two  classes. 

The  Causes  of  Pauperism. 

18.  Without  a  doubt,  the  chief  cause  of  pauperism  in 
this  island  is  the  disproportionate  distribution  of  the  land. 
The  land  is  really  the  only  important  source  of  industry  in 
this  island  ;  no  amount  of  energy  or  effort  can  increase  the 
quantity,  so  that,  as  happens  in  Skye,  when  twenty-six 
individuals  occupy  two-thirds  of  what  I  may  call  the  "  raw 
material,"  a  considerable  portion  of  the  remainder  of  the 
population  must  be  on  the  verge  of  pauperism. 

19.  *  This  system  of  clearances  began  prior  to  the  year 
1840,  and  continued  intermittently  till  the  year  1876, 
when  large  districts  were  cleared  of  their  inhabitants,  and 
the  land  so  cleared  was  formed  into  sheep-runs.  The  more 
comfortable  and  able-bodied  of  the  dispossessed  betook 
themselves  to  America  and  Australia.  A  number  were 
provided  for  by  subdividing  existing  holdings,  and  thus 
overcrowding  those  that  were  left  and  making  them  as 
miserable  as  themselves.  Many  others  were  cast  adrift, 
and  being  too  poor  or  unwilling  to  emigrate,  squatted  as 
cottars  on  the  already  reduced  and  impoverished  crofters, 
to  make  a  long  and  bitter  struggle  with  poverty,  one  after 
another  being  overcome  in  the  fight,  and  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  apply  for  relief. 

20.  To  illustrate  the  effect  of  these  changes  upon  the 
population,  I  may  quote  the  following  figures.  In  the 
year  1851,  the  earliest  date  upon  which  we  have  census 
returns,  the  population  of  Skye  was  22,.543,  the  Poor  Law 
expenditure  being  £3,237.  Since  that  date  the  population 
has  been  gradually  getting  less,  and  the  expenditure  on 
the  poor  is  steadily  increasing,  till  in  1901  they  stand  as 
follows— population  14,619,  expenditure  on  poor  £6,501. 

21.  These  changes  tell  very  heavily  on  villages  such  as 
Portree.  A  number  of  these  landless  people  from  the 
neighbouring  parishes,  when  reduced  to  extremities  in 
their  own  district,  find  their  way  to  the  viJlage  in  the 
hopes  of  getting  employment.  They  usually  struggle  on 
for  a  few  years,  till  old  age  and  infirmities  overtake  them 
and  they  have  to  lay  their  burden  upon  the  parish.  Within 


Evidence,  Royal  Commission,  Highlands  and  Islands,  1884, 
vol.  i.  Evidence,  Royal  Commission  on  Deer  Forests,  High- 
lands and  Islands,  1893,  vol.  i.  p.  2.  ° 


the  past  twenty  years,  twenty-five  such  cases  from  other  ^fr  J.  O. 
parishes  in  the  island,  after  settling  in  the  village  of  Mackay. 
Portree,  have  become  chargeable  to  this  parish.  June  1907 

22.  Many  of  these  clearances  took  place  before  the  year  

1846,  and  when  the  great  potato  failure  of  that  year  came  Causes  of 
it  found  the  country  very  ill  prepared  for  such  a  dire  paupeiism. 
visitation.    The  crofters  were  in  a  sad  plight ;  those  who 

were  left  in  their  holdings  were  very  much  reduced  in 
circumstances  by  having  others  thrust  upon  them,  and  the 
half  of  their  holdings  taken  from  them  without  any 
reduction  of  rent.  The  latter  had  spent  all  their  means 
in  building  houses  for  themselves  on  their  new  homesteads, 
but  the  condition  of  the  landless  cottars  was  beyond 
description.  Were  it  not  for  the  assistance  of  charitable 
friends  in  the  South,  many  would  have  died  of  starvation. 

23.  This  sad  occurrence  was  no  doubt  the  cause  of 
hurrying  on  the  passing  of  the  Scottish  Poor  Law  Act, 
which,  under  the  circumstances  which  called  it  into 
existence,  has  been  a  blessing  to  the  poor. 

The  Class  of  Persons  seeking  Election  as 
Parish  Councillors. 

24.  In  this  parish,  where  there  is  a  village,  business  men  Personnel  or 
in  the  village  and  the  representatives  of  the  landed  interests  Parish 
constitute  the  Council.     In  the  landward  ward  the  crofter  Council, 
class  is  represented.    In  the  other  parishes  in  the  island 

the  Councils  are  composed  of  the  representatives  of  the 
landed  interests,  clergy,  sheep-farmers,  and  crofters. 

The  Expediency  and  probable  Effect  of  giving 
Able-bodied  Persons  a  Claim  to  Parochial 
Relief. 

25.  In  country  districts,  where  applicants  are  known  Question  of 
to  members  of  the  Council  and  to  the  officials,  relief  could  Po?""  I^*^ 
safely  be  given  to  deserving  and  necessitous  cases,  but  there 

is  a  danger  that  in  the  larger  districts  and  towns  they 
might  be  imposed  ujjon,  as  they  could  not  know  the 
circumstances.  There  are  occasions  when  it  would  be 
nothing  short  of  a  calamity  to  refuse  temporary  relief 
to  special  cases  ;  for  instance,  a  man  with  a  sick  family, 
who  could  not  go  to  work  through  having  to  attend  to 
them,  or  such  a  man  going  to  seek  employment ;  but  very 
summary  powers  ought  to  be  given  to  punish  men  who 
go  away  and  neglect  to  provide  for  their  families. 

The  Suitability  of  the  existing  Areas  for  the 
Purpose  of  administering  Relief. 

26.  The  existing  areas,  especially  in  country  districts.  Suitability  of 
should  certainly  be  enlarged.     The  present  expense  of  existing  Poor 
management  is   out   of  all   proportion  to  the  amount  '-'^^  areas, 
expended  upon  the  poor,  but  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  as 

good  men  cannot  be  got  unless  they  are  stiitably  paid  ;  but 
it  would  certainly  tend  to  economy  as  well  as  efficiency 
that  the  areas  should  be  enlarged. 

27.  This  is  specially  applicable  to  medical  attendance, 
where  the  salary  paid  bears  no  comparison  to  the  number 
of  cases  treated. 

28.  I  would  suggest  that  the  areas  be  very  much 
extended,  an  extra  Medical  Grant  given,  and  the  doctors 
restricted  to  attendance  on  the  poor.  The  present  system 
is  manifestly  unfair  to  other  practitioners,  as  it  gives  the 
parish  doctor  a  monopoly,  having  a  retaining  fee  from  the 
parish.  Nor  is  it  good  for  the  poorer  portion  of  the 
general  public,  as  they  are  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
man  on  the  ground,  wlio  is  perfectly  independent  so  long 
as  he  keeps  himself  right  with  the  Parish  Council. 

Reforms  suggested  by  Experience. 

29.  I  would  further  beg  leave  to  suggest — 

I.  That  36th  and  37th  section  of  the  Poor  Law  Act  of 
1845,  which  deals  with  classifications  and  deductions,  be 
repealed,  and  the  Valuation  Roll  be  made  the  basis  of 
assessment,  thereby  very  much  simplifying  the  work. 

II.  That  all  disputes  between  Parish  Councils  as  to  Arbitrament 
settlements  be  remitted  to  the  Local  Government  Board  by  Local 
for  arbitration,  thereby  saving  a  large  amount  of  money  Government 
usually  spent  in  litigation.  Board  of 

III.  That  Parish  Councils  should  be  represented  on  s/ttlement 
Asylum  Boards.  disputes. 

IV.  That  the  poor-rate  should  be  a  national  rate,  as  Representa- 
at  present  it  bears  very  unequally  on  the  community,  tion  of  Parish 
The  poorer  districts,  where  rents  are  very  small   and  Councils  ou 
industries  few,  are  burdened  beyond  their  capabilities,  and  Asylums 
the  richer  and  more  prosperous  districts  have  little  to  bear. 
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Equalisation 
of  Poor  Law. 


Poor  Law 
rating. 


Social  and 
industrial 
conditions  of 
Portree. 


66886.  {Chairman.)  I  want  to  supplement  that  statement 
with  a  few  questions.  You  have  been  for  a  great  many 
years  member  of  the  Parochial  Board  of  the  parish  of 
Portree  1 — I  have  been  a  member  for  twenty-two  years. 

66887.  And  the  populalion  of  the  particular  parish  of 
which  you  are  chairman  has  diminished  1 — The  population 
of  that  jiarish  has  diminished. 

66888.  What  is  the  poor  rate  in  Portree  ?— About  2s.  6d.— 
Is.  25d.  on  the  owners  and  Is.  2|d.  on  the  occupiers. 

66889.  The  poor  rate  in  your  district  is  very  low  as  com- 
pared with  other  parishes  in  Skye  and  the  Western  Isles  ? 
— That  is  caused  by  our  having  more  assessable  rental  on 
account  of  having  the  village  of  Portree. 

66890.  But  has  the  rate  gone  down  or  gone  up  ? — I  think 
it  has  a  downward  tendency.  Of  course,  the  valuation 
itself  has  gone  down,  which  accounts  for  its  not  going  down 
more  than  it  has.  The  rents  of  some  large  farms  in  the 
neighbourhood  have  gone  dov/n. 

66891.  Has  the  valuation  of  Skye  generally  fallen  ? — Yes, 
a  good  deal. 

66892.  Is  the  population  of  two  classes,  a  certain  number 
being  large  farmers  and  others  being  crofters  ? — Yes. 

66893.  Are  the  large  farms  of  recent  creation? — They 
began  about  the  beginning  of  last  century. 

66894  Are  there  some  deer  forests  in  Skye  ? — There  is 
only  one  regular  deer  forest. 

66895.  Is  that  Lord  Macdonald's  ?— Yes. 

66896.  Is  that  in  the  south  ? — No,  it  is  in  the  parish  of 
Portree  partly,  and  partly  in  the  parish  of  Strath.  It  is 
part  of  the  CuchuUin  range  of  hills. 

66897.  Speaking  of  the  social  and  industrial  conditions 
of  the  island,  is  there,  in  your  judgment,  much  land  that 
could  be  cultivated  with  advantage  that  is  now  carrying 
sheep  1 — There  is  a  very  great  deal,  but,  of  course,  I  qualify 
that  by  stating  that  there  is  not  so  much  agricultural  work 
possible.  It  would  rather  be  in  the  way  of  raising  cattle 
and  sheep  on  smaller  farms  than  at  present. 

66898.  The  method  would  be  much  the  same,  but  you 
would  have  more  people  engaged  in  the  pursuit  1 — 
Exactly. 

66899.  What  do  you  think  is  the  object  of  big  farms  ? — 
At  the  time  these  big  farms  were  created  there  was  a  great 
rage  for  sheep-farming  all  over  the  country.  It  was  about 
the  time  of  the  Peninsular  War,  and  the  price  of  wool  and 
butcher  meat  rose  very  largely.  Of  course,  at  that  time 
any  Highland  farm  was  under  the  old  system  of  tacksmen 
with  large  areas.  There  were  two  systems  :  there  were  the 
tacksmen  with  large  areas  and  a  number  of  sub-tenants,  and 
on  the  other  hand  there  were  a  number  of  joint  farms 
occupied  by  from  twenty  to  thirty  tenants,  who  paid  an 
equal  rent.  The  rents,  of  course,  at  that  time  were  very 
low,  and  when  this  rage  for  sheep-farming  began  there  was 
an  immediate  rise  in  the  rent,  and  all  these  places  were 
thrown  into  large  ■  farms  from  which  the  peojjle  were 
removed. 

66900.  If  there  were  more  persons  engaged  in  sheep- 
farming  I  suppose  the  rents  would  go  up  ? — There  is  no 
doubt  about  that. 

66901.  Can  you  recollect  when  kelp  collection  was  an 
industry  in  Skye  1 — No  ;  it  was  an  industry  at  one  time  in 
Skye,  and  it  is  still  in  the  outer  Hebrides,  particularly  in 
TJist  and  Barra.  The  industry  existed  in  Skye  in  the 
early  years  of  the  last  century. 

66902.  Has  there  been  any  revival  of  the  industry 
recently  ? — Not  very  much. 

66903.  What  is  the  population  of  the  village  of  Portree  ? 
— Considerably  under  1,000  now,  but  about  twenty  years 
ago  it  was  over  1,100. 

66904.  Do  you  get  the  people  who  are  rather  unable  to 
^et  a  livelihood  and  have  to  leave  their  crops.  Do  these 
l^eople  go  to  Portree  ? — A  number  of  them.  Within  my 
experience  of  Portree  I  have  known  twenty-five  families 
coming  from  the  outer  districts  in  that  way  into  Portree, 
and  they  became  chargeable. 

66905.  And  arc  in  residence  ? — Yes. 

66906.  Still  you  try  to  keep  your  rate  down  ? — Since  the 
passing  of  the  Crofters'  Act  the  rate  in  the  island,  I  think, 
has  gone  down,  because  there  is  now  a  discouragement  to 
squatting.  No  squatters  can  build  places  now,  and, 
secondly,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  rate  to  go  down  all 
round. 

6C907.  The  squatters  were  exempt,  1  suppose  ? — Yes. 


66908.  How  often  does  your  Parish  Council  meet  1 — We  Administra- 
have  statutory  meetings  every  quarter,  and  we  have  a  con-  tion  of  Poor 
suiting  committee  and  finance  committee.    If  the  inspector  Law  in  : 
wishes  advice  he  calls  on  me.  Portree. 

66909.  Is  the   inspector  also   the    clerk  1 — Yes,  and 
collector. 

66910.  Does  he  deal  in  the  meantime  with  cases  that 
come  up  1 — Yes. 

66911.  Is  there  general  agreement  ? — I  have  been  chair- 
man for  nine  years,  and  we  have  not  had  as  much  as  a 
single  vote  in  the  board  during  that  time. 

66912.  Have  you  got  a  scale  of  relief? — Our  members 
are  scattered  all  over  the  parish,  and  you  may  say  that  we 
have  thus  intimate  knowledge  of  the  actual  circumstances 
of  each  case. 

66913.  Say  that  a  destitute  old  woman  existed  in  your 
parish,  what  would  you  allow  her  per  week  if  she  had  no 
means  of  subsistence  ? — Is.  3d.  or  Is.  6d.  or  so.  If  she  is  living 
in  the  crofting  community,  she  can  siibsist  on  less  than  what 
she  would  require  in  the  village.  When  one  is  in  the 
village,  she  has  to  provide  for  almost  everything,  whereas, 
when  one  is  in  the  country,  she  gets  peats,  potatoes,  and 
the  like  of  that  from  the  crofters. 

66914.  Then  you  have  a  small  poorhouse  in  the  parish  ? 
— Yes. 

66915.  And  you  belong  to  a  combination  poorhouse  at 
Portree  ? — Yes. 

66916.  But  you  send  very  few  tliere? — Very  few. 

66917.  So  far  as  you  know,  has  it  ever  been  fully 
occupied  ? — Never. 

66918.  What  do  you  pay  jjer  week  for  cases  there? — I 
think  it  comes  to  8s.  6d.  a  month. 

66919.  Is  it  your  poorhouse? — It  is  a  combination 
poorhouse  belonging  to  the  whole  island.  The  rate  was 
levied  for  the  whole  island. 

66920.  Have  you  a  contract  arrangement  as  regards 

persons  sent  there  ? — There  is  a  poorhouse  committee,  con-  , 
sisting  of  one  rejiresentative  from  each  Parish  Council,  and 
there  is  a  scale  made  every  year  of  the  dietary  and  of  the 
requirements. 

66921.  Have  you  any  nurses  supported  by  the  rates  or  Nursing  of 
helped  by  the  rates  ? — W e  have  in  Portree  a  nurse  partly  outdoor  poor 
employed  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  United  Free 

Church  of  Scotland,  and  partly  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions  in  the  village.  She  attends  cases  of  sickness 
in  the  village  and  in  the  surrounding  districts.  Of  course 
the  parish  is  so  very  wide  that  she  cannot  attend  to  it  all. 

66922.  Is  it  a  very  big  parish  ? — Pretty  extensive,  and 
you  see  there  are  a  number  of  islands  connected  with  it. 

66923.  As  a  rule,  I  suppose,  the  applicants  for  relief 
object  to  this  combination  poorhouse  ? — Yes. 

66924.  Have  you  any  cases  in  the  poorhouse  ? — I  think 
we  have  ;  not  more  than  two. 

66925.  Are  these  persons  who  could  not  look  after  them- 
selves ? — Yes. 

66926.  Have  you  any  children  in  the  poorhouse  ? — We  Pauper 
have  not  any  children  belonging  to  our  parish,  at  present,  children, 
but  we  have  some  children  belonging  to  other  parishes. 

66927.  Are  these  children  of  people  in  the  house? — I 
think  there  are  some  cases  of  the  children  of  widows  left 
homeless,  and  there  are  one  or  two  cases  of  illegitimate 
children  with  their  mothers. 

66928.  What  number  of  paupers  have  you  on  the  roll  ? — 
I  think  about  eighty. 

66929.  So  that  really  your  percentage  of  paupers  is  low  ? 
—Yes. 

66930.  Coming  to  the  causes  of  pauperism,  you  have  Increase  of 
pointed  out  that  the  population  has  decreased  within  the  pauperism, 
last  fifty  years,  while  the  expenditure  on  the  Poor  Law 

has  doubled  ? — The  expenditure  on  the  Poor  Law  has 
been  steadily  increasing  since  the  passing  of  the  Poor 
Law  Act.  At  that  time,  there  were  church-door  collec- 
tions, and  grants  were  made  by  well-to-do  persons,  and 
it  was  found  that  the  requirements  of  the  poor  at  that 
time  were  very  much  less  than  they  have  been  since. 

66931.  Then  the  £3000  included  church  collections?— 
Yes,  but  the  church  collections  were  distributed  by  the 
churches  themselves. 

66932.  You  cannot  really  compare  the  two  expenditures  1 
—No. 

66933.  Were  there  many  clearances  in  1840? — Not  iii 
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]  840  ;  it  was  a  considerable  time  before  that.  The  effect 
of  the  clearances  came  to  be  felt  more  acutely  through 
the  potato  failure. 

C6934.  Are  there  many  people  living  by  fishing  ? — Not 
of   entirely.    We  have  four  families  in  Portree,  and  there  are 
a  few  fishermen  in  the  village.    Of  course  we  have  certain 
cottars  who  take  service  as  fishers,  or  at  any  other  employ- 
ment that  they  can  get. 

66935.  Where  is  the  salmon-fishing  that  the  Montrose 
people  work  ? — All  round  the  island  ;  from  the  stations  all 
round,  but  the  centre  of  their  industry  is  in  Portree,  and 
they  have  a  small  steamboat  to  carry  the  fish  into  Portree. 

66936.  Are  there  small  streams  ? — No,  the  nets  are 
placed  round  the  seashore. 

66937.  Do  they  get  salmon  and  sea-trout  coming  in  ? — 
Yes,  they  have  bag  nets. 

66938.  (Air  Patteii-MacDougall.)  Are  these  mostly  Crown 
fishings  ? — No,  the  rents  are  paid  to  the  proprietors  ;  the 
only  exception  is  the  island  of  Raasay. 

66939.  {Chairman.)  Is  there  very  little  arable  land  cul- 
tivated in  Skye  now  ? — There  is  not  nearly  as  much  as 
there  was  in  former  times.  They  have  gone  so  much  into 
the  rearing  of  cattle  that,  in  the  majority  of  places,  they 
give  their  corn  to  the  cattle.  They  prefer  to  do  that  and 
buy  their  meal. 

66940.  Were  you  a  crofter  yourjclf  1 — No. 

66941.  How  many  crofters  are  there  in  the  island  ? — I 
could  not  say. 

66942.  Does  half  the  population  of  the  whole  island 
consist  of  crofters  ? — Decidedly,  more  than  half  a  long  way. 

66943.  Is  that,  with  the  big  farms,  the  only  means  of 
subsistence  1 — Decidedly,  with  the  addition  of  the  fishing 
industry.  A  number  of  the  younger  men  are  employed  as 
yachtsmen  in  the  summer  time,  and  a  large  number  of  them 
go  to  sea. 

66944.  Do  you  ha^'e  a  separate  inspector  of  poor,  or  does 
he  work  also  in  another  parish  ? — Every  parish  has  an 
inspector  for  itself. 

66945.  And  a  doctor?— Yes,  with  this  exception,  the 
neighbouring  parish  of  Snizort  is  divided  into  two  for 
medical  purposes.  The  medical  officer  for  the  parish  of 
Kilmuir  does  one  half  of  the  work,  and  the  medical  officer 
for  the  parish  of  Portree  does  the  otlier  half ;  but  each  parish 
has  an  inspector. 

66946.  Sleat  and  Strath  are  the  two  poorest  parishes  in 
Skye  as  regards  poor  rate  ? — I  am  astonished  at  that,  because 
the  parish  of  Sleat  is  one  of  the  best  parishes  on  the  island. 

66947.  It  is  stated  here  at  5s.  Id.  per  £,  while  Strath 
is  stated  at  4s.  4d.  ? — Tliat  is  bound  to  be  right. 

66948.  How  many  parishes  are  there  1 — Seven. 

66949.  Are  there  seven  inspectors  and  seven  doctors  ?— 
Seven  inspectors  and  six  doctors. 

jiitability  of  66950.  Do  you  think  that  the  parish  area  is  too  small  ? — 
istiiig  Poor  It  is  certainly  too  small  as  far  as  the  inspector  is  concerned, 
iw  areas.  and  also  in  one  way  as  far  as  the  doctor  is  concerned,  but 
so  far  as  the  medical  relief  is  concerned  there  are  two  ways 
of  looking  at  it.  We  can  make  a  great  saving  by  having 
one  doctor  for  a  much  wider  area  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
poor  districts  might  then  find  a  difficulty  in  getting  a  doctor 
to  settle  there,  depending  on  private  practice,  so  that  you 
have  on  the  one  hand  to  consider  exjsediency  and  on  the 
other  economy. 

66951.  Supposing  you  had  one  Parish  Council  as  regards 
Poor  Law  for  the  whole  of  Skye,  I  suppose  you  would  be 
able  to  work  the  relief  system,  because  you  would  ti'ust  to 
your  inspectors  if  you  had  a  separate  inspector  for  each 
parish  ? — So  far  as  the  actual  work  is  concerned,  one  in- 
spector would  easily  undertake  the  work  of  three  parishes 
sufficiently  accessible. 

66952.  You  have  now  only  one  poorhouse  and  one  com- 
bination house  ? — Exactly. 

66953.  In  fact,  everything  would  go  on  very  much  the 
same  as  before,  and  you  would  have  fewer  officers  ? — Yes. 

66954.  Is  there  a  difficulty  now  in  getting  parish  coun- 
cillors?— In  the  remote  country  districts  we  have  great 
difiiculty.  We  had  to  reduce  the  number  of  our  members 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  them  to  stand  for  the 
country  districts.  The  meetings  of  course  are  held  in 
Portree.  One  man  had  to  come  twelve  miles  to  attend  a 
meeting ;  others  had  to  come  as  far  as  six  miles. 

66955.  Where  do  the  Parish  Councils  meet? — Each  in 
its  own  parish. 


66956.  Do  they  go  to  the  meetings  by  boat  ?— There  is  a  Mr  J.  Q. 
mail  steamer  service  for  part  of  the  island,  but  the  hours  Ma/ikay. 
of  the  steamers  would  not  suit  for  the  meetings.  June  1907 

66957.  So  that  although  economy  would  be  effected  by   

this  combination,  you   think  there  would  be  practical 
difficulties  ? — -There  would  be  in  widely  scattered  districts. 

66958.  On  the  whole,  would  you  be  in  favour  of  trying 
the  experiment  ? — Certainly. 

66959.  About  doctors,  would  you  give  an  extra  medical  Question  of 
grant  and  have  a  whole-time  doctor  ? — That  is  one  way  of  whole-time 
looking  at  it.    At  the  same  time  there  would  be  a  weakness  meilical 

in  that,  by  making  it  more  difficult  for  poor  parishes  to  get  o™*''*'^"' 
a  medical  officer  for  ordinary  medical  service. 

66960.  As  long  as  the  custom  is  so  small  as  only  to 
maintain  one  doctor,  that  doctor  will  always  have  a  mono- 
poly ? — Always. 

66961.  That  is  the  difficulty  ?— Yes. 

66962.  But  you  say  here  "Nor  is  it  good  for  the 
'  poorer  portion  of  the  general  public,  as  they  are  entirely 
'  at  the  mercy  of  the  man  on  the  ground  who  is  perfectly 
'  indeijendent  so  long  as  he  keeps  himself  right  with  the 
'  Parish  Council "  ? — Tliat  is  the  case.  What  we  find  is 
this :  suppose  just  now  any  person  was  dissatisfied  with  a 
doctor  in  his  own  parish,  and  went  to  the  doctor  in  the  next 
parish,  with  the  medical  etiquette  in  vogue,  if  anything 
occurred  in  the  family  of  that  person  the  doctor  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

66963.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  a  doctor  ? — We 
have  a  doctor  in  our  village. 

66964.  What  do  you  pay  him  ?— Our  doctor  gets  £66  Salaries  of  ; 
from  the  parish,  and  he  has  his  practice.    He  has  ever  so  medical 
many  other  emoluments  as  well.    He  is  district  medical  officers, 
officer  for  the  county  council,  for  which  he  gets  £50,  and 

gets  £10  a  year  for  the  poorhouse  and  £10  a  year  for  the 
lighthouses.  All  these  things  go  to  increase  his  salary 
considerably. 

66965.  How  do  the  other  doctors  manage  ? — In  the  other 
parishes  they  have  to  get  a  larger  grant  from  the  Parish 
Council.    Most  of  them  have  over  £100. 

66966.  Do  you  allow  for  private  drugs  ? — We  do. 

66967.  And  do  the  other  parishes  ? — I  expect  so. 

66968.  There  is  a  difficulty  about  housing  the  doctors  in 
the  other  parishes  ? — In  some  of  the  other  parishes  I  dare- 
say they  will  have  some  difficulty.  I  do  not  know  any 
sjiecial  case. 

66969.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  Do  you  know  the  case 
of  Dr  Murcliison  of  Uig  ? — He  has  a  diflficulty  there. 

66970.  {Chairman.)  Are  you  a  county  councillor  ? — Yes. 

66971.  How  do  you  manage  to  get  to  the  county  council 
meetings  at  Inverness? — t  usually  attend  two  meetings  in 
the  year.  Tliere  are  three  statutory  meetings  and  ever  so 
many  committee  meetings.  I  happen  to  be  on  some  of  the 
committees,  but  all  I  can  do  is  to  attend  the  committees 
when  there  is  something  of  special  importance  for  our  own 
district. 

66972.  There  ave  six  other  representatives  in  Skye  ? —  Meetings  and 
There  are  nine,  as  there  are  two  parishes  which  have  two  adminibtra- 
representatives.  tive  powora  of 

66973.  Do  they  find  great  difficulty  in  getting  there,  as  Oouucfl, 
they  are  not  so  near  ? — Unfortunately  they  are  not  so  very 

keen  to  go. 

66974.  How  long  does  it  take  you  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings ? — I  lose  three  days — one  day  going,  one  day  for  the 
meeting,  and  one  day  for  returning. 

66975.  Do  you  think  Skye  gets  sufficient  attention  from 
the  county  council  ? — ^We  practically  manage  our  own  work 
on  the  district  committee. 

66976.  And  do  they  give  you  power  to  do  that  ? — Of 
course  tlie  county  council  is  an  administrative  authority, 
and  we  do  all  the  work  practically  for  our  own  district 
ourselves. 

66977.  Your  district  is  a  health  district  ? — Yes  ;  our 
doctor  in  Portree  is  the  health  doctor  for  tiie  island. 

66978.  Coming  to  your  suggestions,  would  you  repeal  Rating  and 
the  section  which  now  deals  with  deductions  ?  —  After  assessments, 
thoroughly  looking  into  the  matter,  I  have  altered  my 

opinion  considerably  as  to  the  effect  it  would  have  on 
districts  such  as  ours.  There  would  certainly  be  a  great 
amount  of  labour  saved  in  making  up  the  assessment  rolls  ; 
but  it  would  make  a  serious  loss  to  us,  and  to  parishes 
similarly  situated,  in  the  matiter  of  educational  grants. 
When  the  Education  Act  was  passed  in  1872  it  was  thought 
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that  a  threepenny  rate  should  be  sufficient  for  the  purjjose, 
but  it  was  found  that  in  the  poorer  parishes  with  a  small 
rental,  that  it  would  take  a  much  larger  amount.  In  order 
to  make  up  for  this,  Parliament  made  a  grant  to  those 
parishes,  calculated  as  follows.  The  difference  between 
the  product  of  a  threepenny  rate  on  the  assessable  rental, 
and  7s.  6d.  per  child  in  regular  attendance.  This  was 
called  the  "  Lochiel "  grant,  Cameron  of  Lochiel  being  at 
that  time  member  of  parliament  for  Inverness-shire,  and 
being  instrumental  in  getting  that  concession.  Since 
then,  in  1892,  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  a  further 
grant,  calculated  thus — 4d.  was  given  for  every  Id.  which 
the  school  rate  exceeded  3d.  in  the  £,  which  for  our  parish 
produced  6s.  8d.  for  every  child  in  attendance,  bringing 
our  grant  altogether  to  14s.  If,  therefore,  this  section  of 
the  Act  is  done  away  with,  and  our  rate  calculated  upon 
(he  gross  instead  of  upon  the  net,  we  would  lose  £47  5s.  lOd. 
a  year,  and  other  parishes  in  the  island  a  proportionate 
sum. 

66979.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  If  the  rate  was  calcu- 
lated on  the  gross  amount  ? — If  the  rate  was  calculated 
upon  the  gross  amount  it  would  make  the  rate  less. 

66980.  {Chairman.)  But  putting  this  on  one  side,  and 
looking  at  it  on  its  merits,  you  would  like  that  section 
repealed  ? — I  would  for  convenience  in  making  calcula- 
tions ;  that  is  all  it  would  effect. 

66981.  Would  you  like  the  education  rate  calculated  so 
that  if  any  changes  were  made  in  the  law  Skye  should  not 
lose  upon  the  education  grant  1 — Yes. 

66982.  You  would  like  matters  of  settlement  to  be 
remitted  to  the  Local  Government  Board.  Have  you 
nuich  trouble  with  the  question  of  settlement  ? — Occa- 
sionally. 

66983.  It  is  with  people  who  come  into  Portree,  I  sup- 
pose ? — It  is  not  so  much  that,  as  natives  of  our  districts 
who  become  chargeable  in  other  places,  such  as  Glasgow, 
etc. 

66984.  In  connection  with  your  last  proposal  that  the 
poor  I  ate  should  be  a  national  rate,  would  you  have  it 
levied  for  the  whole  of  Scotland  or  levy  it  on  an  imperial 
basis  ? — Imperial.  The  reason  is  that  we  frequently  have 
very  hard  cases.  As  an  example,  we  had  the  case  of  a  man 
who  was  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  a  policeman 
in  London,  and  who,  during  the  whole  time  that  he  was 
there,  was  moved  about  from  one  burgh  to  another,  so  that 
during  the  whole  period  of  his  stay  in  London  he  never 
acquired  a  settlement.  He  became  ill  and  was  incapaci- 
tated for  his  work,  and  had  to  come  home  with  his  wife 
and  three  children.  That  man  left  our  district  young  and 
healthy,  spent  his  manhood  away  in  another  place,  and 
came  home  with  his  family. 

66985.  Because  he  was  officially  moved  from  place  to 
place  ? — Yes.  We  have  ever  so  many  cases  of  that 
description. 

66986.  If  the  poor  rate  were  a  national  rate,  you  would 
never  expect  to  maintain  the  control  over  it  ? — As  long  as 
the  poor  are  properly  looked  after,  I  do  not  care  who  has 
the  control. 

66987.  Supposing  we  think  of  your  proposal ;  supposing 
the  whole  of  Skye  is  turned  into  one  parish  and  tlie  poor 
rate  levied  for  the  whole  of  Skye,  would  you  lose  on  that  ? 
— Certainly  we  would. 

66988.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  You  think  the  whole 
of  Skye  might  be  made  a  single  Poor  Law  area.  Have  you 
considered  whether  the  area  might  be  larger  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  it  would  work. 

66989.  You  heard  it  suggested  that  there  should  be  a 
county  area  1 — Tliat  would  never  work  at  all  in  such  a 
county  as  Inverness — it  is  so  much  scattered,  while  the 
difference  between  the  east  and  west  is  so  veiy  much. 

66990.  For  county  council  purposes  you  sit  as  a  district 
committee  in  Portree  ? — Yes. 

66991.  And  most  of  the  county  work,  as  far  as  applicable 
to  Skye,  is  done  by  your  district  committee  in  Portree,  and 
you  have  no  difficulty  1 — None  whatever. 

66992.  And  the  island  of  Skye  is  the  area  for  road 
purposes,  for  public  health  purposes,  and  for  all  purposes 
with  which  the  county  council  deals  ? — Yes. 

66993.  {Chairman.)  Are  the  decisions  you  arrive  at  in 
the  district  committee  generally  approved  of  by  the 
county  council  ? — It  is  simply  a  case  of  getting  sanction. 

66994.  And  makes  very  little  difference  ? — I  do  not 
think  there  was  ever  any  decision  overturned. 

66995.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  The  county  council 


meetings  in  Scotland  are  mainly  meetings  of  representa-  Suitability  of 
fives  from  the  different  districts  into  which  the  county  is  existing  Poor 
divided,  and  of  committees  of  the  Council.    Of  course  there  Law  areas, 
will  be  questions  affecting  the  whole  county  apart  from  the 
district  work  1 — It  is  more  easy  to  sanction  the  work  of 
different  committees. 

66996.  {Chairman.)  Supposing  you  were  made  into  a 
separate  coimty,  I  suppose  your  rate  would  go  up  for 
county  purposes  ? — For  county  council  purposes  only.  We 
would  be  self-sustaining.  We  would  bear  all  our  own 
expenses. 

66997.  It  would  not  make  much  difference  ? — None 
whatever. 

66998.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  There  is  a  county  Rating  and 
general  assessment  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  one  rate.  assessments. 

66999.  That  is  the  only  county  rate  ?— Yes.    The  county 
is  divided  into  eight  districts. 

67000.  The  road  rate,  public  health,  and  all  other 
county  rates  are  district  rates  levied  on  the  district  area  ? — 
Yes. 

67001.  Have  you  much  trouble  with  lunatics  in  Skye  ?  Provision  for 
Are  there  many  of  them  ? — Yes,  unfortunately,  there  are.  lunatics. 

67002.  Wiiere  do  you  send  them  1 — We  have  to  send 
them  to  Inverness. 

67003.  I  see  you  make  a  suggestion  here  with  regard  to 
them  in  paragi-aph  15  1 — Yes. 

67004.  Your  wish,  apparently,  is  that  milder  cases  should 
be  accommodated  in  the  poorhouse  1 — Yes,  that  is  provided 
the  Board  would  sanction  the  house. 

67005.  Are  you  on  the  poorhouse  committee  ? — No,  not 
at  present. 

67006.  Has  that  been  considered  by  the  poorhouse  com- 
mittee 1 — I  do  not  know  that  it  has,  but  it  has  been  several 
times  discussed  at  Parish  Council  meetings. 

67007.  Have  they  made  representation  to  the  poorhouse 
conmiittee  ? — No,  the  matter  never  came  to  a  head  alto- 
gether, because  we  never  understood  that  we  could  have 
got  the  thing  altered. 

67008.  Accommodation  for  lunatics  is  now  being  pro- 
vided in  some  of  the  poorhouses  in  the  country,  so  that  it 
is  for  your  consideration  ?— Yes,  so  I  believe. 

67009.  As  regards  the  poorhouse  itself,  do  you  know  the 
poorhouse  in  Portree  ?— Yes. 

67010.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  in  regard  to  it  ?  Classification 
Is  there  any  classification  there  at  all  1    You  have  very  few  of  paupers, 
paupers,  I  know  ? — Very  few  going  there. 

67011.  You  have  a  great  deal  of  accommodation.  Is 
there  any  classification  ? — Really,  no.  We  could  easily  fill 
the  poorhouse  if  we  had  to  force  people  into  it,  but  we 
would  never  think  of  doing  that.  Besides,  we  find  they 
are  much  happier  and  better  cared  for  without  that. 

67012.  Your  own  infirm  poor  you  send  to  the  small 
poorhouse  ? — Yes,  cases  in  which  we  woiild  have  to  pay 
rent  in  the  village,  and  we  send  them  there. 

67013.  {Dr  Downes.)  Has  the  standard  of  living  altered 
in  your  time  ? — Very  much. 

67014.  Has  it  gone  up  1 — Yes,  very  much  ;  in  fact  the  Standard  of 
standard  of  living  and  the  standard  of  dress,  and  every-  living  and 
thing,  has  become  very  much  changed  within   my  re-  physique  of 
collection.  PO"*"- 

67015.  Is  there  much  change  in  the  food  that  they  take 
now  1 — Yes,  a  great  deal. 

67016.  In  what  way? — They  drink  a  great  deal  more 
tea,  for  instance,  and  take  very  much  less  porridge.  In 
most  places  they  get  baker's  bread  to  buy  in  place  of  baking 
their  own  bread. 

67017.  And  do  they  get  milk? — In  all  the  crofting 
districts  they  get  plenty  of  milk  in  the  summer-time,  but 
it  is  scarce  with  them  in  the  winter-time. 

67018.  Has  the  consumption  of  meat  gone  up  ? — Yes,  a 
good  deal. 

67019.  And  what  about  the  physique  of  the  people  ? 
Are  they  stronger  and  better  than  they  were  in  the  old 
days,  or  is  there  no  change  ?— Generally,  I  think  the 
physique  is  improving. 

67020.  Is  the  mortality  of   the  children  high?— Not 
specially,  I  think. 

67021.  With  regard  to  your  suggestion  that  cottage  Provision  for 
homes,  under  the  care  of  nurses,  in  each  parish  would  be  pauper 
useful,  about  how  many  beds  would  you  want  in  Portree  children. 
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for  such  a  liome  ? — Not  very  many  if  it  was  only  for  the 
one  parish. 

67022.  I  suppose  you  mean  those  who  want  nursing  ? — 
Exactly. 

67023.  Do  you  want  as  many  as  half  a  dozen  ? — About 
that. 

67024.  Has  that  been  considered  at  all  by  any  of  your 
people? — It  has  not  been  considered  officially.  We  have 
several  times  discussed  the  thing  among  ourselves. 

67025.  Then  you  suggest  that  such  a  home  would  be  the 
more  suitable  for  children.  How  many  children  have  you 
to  put  in  such  a  home  1 — I  mean  the  children  altogether 
in  poorhouses.  I  object  to  children  in  poor  houses  being 
brought  up  along  with  the  old  men  and  women,  some  of 
•whom  may  not  have  been  of  the  best  character. 

67026.  Have  you  had  any  boarding-out  ? — None  ever 
occurs  with  us. 

67027.  (Chairman.)  No  boarding- out  ? — We  have  only 
one  case  of  a  lunatic  boarded  out  of  their  own  houses. 

67028.  And  you  have  a  few  children  in  the  poorhouse  ? — 
There  are  none  belonging  to  our  parish,  but  there  are  some 
in  the  poorhouse,  mostly  children  born  iu  the  south,  whose 
parents  have  become  chargeable,  and  been  sent  home  to  the 
poorhouse. 

67029.  The  parents  being  in  the  poorhouse  too  ? — Yes. 

67030.  (Dr  Dowries.)  Do  these  children  go  out  to  school  ? 
—Yes. 

67031.  What  becomes  of  those  children  eventually? — As 
far  as  I  know,  some  of  them  have  not  turned  out  very  well. 

67032.  You  provide  the  drugs,  you  told  us,  for  the 
doctor  ? — Yes. 

67033.  How  do  you  do  that  ?  Do  you  send  in  a  bill  for 
them  ? — He  orders  the  drugs  at  the  druggist's,  and  the 
account  is  sent  half-yearly  to  the  inspector  of  poor,  who 
gets  it  certified  by  the  doctor. 

67034.  And  does  that  work  satisfactorily  ? — Perfectly. 

67035.  With  regard  to  your  representation  on  the 
Parish  Councils  and  asylum  boards,  if  each  parish  were 
to  send  a  representative  it  would  make  the  asylum  boards 
too  large,  would  it  not  ? — Each  district,  for  instance,  such 
as  Skye,  could  have  a  representative.  One  member  could 
represent  the  whole  district. 

67036.  It  would  be  rather  unworkable  to  have  each 
parish  separate? — Yes,  the  distance  would  be  too  great. 

67037.  Have  you  ever  thought  how  it  could  be  done  ? — ■ 
It  could  easily  be  done  by  each  parish  nominating  a  certain 
one.  It  would  be  quite  easy  to  get  them  to  be  unanimous 
on  the  subject. 

67038.  It  would  be  for  the  district  ?— Yes. 

67039.  When  you  attend  at  Inverness,  and  lose  three 
days,  do  you  get  any  allowance? — Nothing  whatever. 

67040.  {Chairman.)  Not  even  your  travelling  expenses  ? 
—No. 

67041.  {Mr  Phelps.)  With  regard  to  the  industries  of 
Skve,  is  there  a  considerable  distillery  in  the  island  ? — 
Yes. 

67042.  How  many  people  does  that  employ  ? — About 
thirty. 

67043.  When  is  that? — During  the  season  they  are 
working.  The  distillery  is  idle  for  two  months  in  the 
summer-time. 

67044.  Is  there  much  done  in  the  way  of  knitting  and 
making  garments  among  the  people  in  Skye  ? — Not  in  Skye, 
for  the  market.  They  have  tried  it  several  times.  I  have 
induced  a  number  of  people  to  go  in  for  it,  but  what  they 
have  made  has  always  been  too  good  for  the  market,  and 
they  could  not  sell  it  at  the  prices  obtained. 

67045.  With  regard  to  tourists,  have  you  a  large  influx 
of  people  in  the  summer  now  ? — We  have  a  considerable 
number. 

67046.  Do  you  think  that  benefits  the  island  ? — 
Decidedly. 

67047.  Does  it  benefit  the  crofters  ? — Of  course  it  benefits 
them.  Whatever  money  comes  in  it  circulates  in  some  way 
or  another.  If  a  crofter  is  not  directly  benefited  he  is 
certainly  none  the  worse. 

67048.  Does  he  produce  much  for  the  market  ? — What  he 
produces  for  the  market  is  mostly  cattle  and  sheep. 

67049.  There  would  be  a  demand,  for  instance,  for  beef 
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and  mutton  ? — Yes,  but  of  course  they  are  disposed  of  with 
us  as  live  animals. 

67050.  He  would  not  supply  the  local  butcher  ? — He  does  21  June  1907. 
during  the  summer  months.   
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67051.  Does  he  supi^ly  fat  sheep  ? — Yes. 

67052.  Is  there  much  poultry-keeping  ? — It  is  increasing 
a  good  deal.  A  considerable  quantity  of  eggs  leave  the  dis- 
trict for  the  Glasgow  markets. 

67053.  Has  anything  been  done  by  county  councils  in 
the  way  of  teaching  people  better  methods  of  poultry  keep- 
ing ? — Not  by  the  county  council,  but  the  Congested  Dis- 
trict Board  has  done  so.  They  have  been  giving  them  eggs 
to  improve  the  breed  of  their  poultry,  and  things  of  that 
kind. 

67054.  And  any  instruction  at  all  ? — I  am  not  very  sure 
about  instructions,  but  I  know  they  have  been  giving 
eggs. 

67055.  About  the  children  in  the  schools,  you  have,  of  Education  in 
course,  the  ordinary  parish  schools,  and  they  have  no  school  Skye. 

to  which  they  can  go  after  that  ? — We  have  a  higher  grade 
school  in  Portree. 

67056.  Generally  speaking,  what  are  the  subjects  taught 
in  that  school  ? — All  the  ordinary  commercial  subjects — - 
Latin  and  French,  mathematics,  science,  etc. 

67057.  Have  you  anything  like  a  technical  school  ? — Not 
a  technical  school. 

67058.  How  are  people  supplied  to  the  secondary  schools  1 
—They  come  in  from  the  other  schools  throughout  the 
island  and  board  in  the  village. 

67059.  Have  you  any  system  of  bursaries  ? — There  are  a 
considerable  number  of  local  bursaries. 

67060.  Are  there  as  many,  do  you  think,  as  are  wanted  ? 
— I  daresay  bursaries  would  be  an  encouragement.  There 
are  a  good  many.    I  cannot  say  the  number. 

67061.  Supposing  boys  go  on  from  the  board  schools 
to  the  secondary  school,  are  there  bursaries  in  the  same 
way  to  take  them  to  the  University  1 — Yes. 

67062.  Do  any  large  number  of  people  go  from  Skye  to 
the  University  ? — No,  not  nearly  so  many  as  there  were 
fifty  years  ago. 

67063.  Why  is  that  ? — I  cannot  tell  you.    They  are  going 
into  commercial  lines. 

67064.  They  do  not  take  up  medicine,  for  instance  ? — 
Well,  there  are  a  few  that  take  up  medicine.  That  is 
mostly  what  is  taken  up. 

67065.  Do  any  of  the  girls  in  Skye  take  to  nursing  ? — 
A  great  number. 

67066.  Do  they  come  back  to  Skye  to  act,  or  where  do  they  Nursing  of 
go  1 — At  the  present  time  we  have  a  case  of  infectious  poor  in 
disease  in  the  hospital  in  Portree,  and  we  sent  to  an  insitu-  islands, 
tion  in  Edinburgh  and  got  two  nurses,  and  curiously 

enough  they  both  belonged  to  Skye,  one  of  them  to  Portree. 

67067.  I  think  the  chairman  asked  you  some  questions 
as  to  the  supply  of  nurses  in  Skye  1 — We  have  no  nurse 
resident  on  the  island  excepting  the  one  at  Portree. 

67068.  Supposing  in  an  outlying  village  you  have  a 
pauper  who  is  sick,  how  do  you  secure  nursing? — We 
employ  some  neighbour  woman  to  look  after  her. 

67069.  Do  you  find  that  sufficient  ? — We  never  have  any 
difficulty. 

67070.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  improvement  if  yoi\ 
could  have  a  system  of  certified  nurses  through  the  island  1 
■ — The  difficulty  would  be  that  the  island  is  so  scattered  and 
some  of  the  places  so  very  inaccessible. 

67071.  Take,  for  instance,  Broadford  ? — That  is  right 
enough.  The  houses  are  all  quite  accessible,  one  to  the 
other. 

67072.  In  Raasay  is  there  a  population  sufficient  for  a 
nurse  ? — There  is  a  nurse  in  Raasay,  but  she  is  more  a  mid- 
wife than  an  ordinary  nurse. 

67073.  Does  she  undertake  other  cases  ? — She  does. 

67074.  Is  that  found  to  be  useful? — Decidedly. 

67075.  Who  pays  for  her  ?— She  is  simply  paid  for  her 
services. 

67076.  Does  she  find  it  worth  while  ? — Yes  ;  she  lives 
with  her  own  people,  and  what  she  gets  is  in  addition  to 
her  living. 

67077.  Is  there  anything  like  that  in  Broadford  ? — Not 
that  I  know  of.    There  are  women  in  each  district  who 
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Mr  J.  O.  have  devoted  themselves  to  midwifery,  but  not  properly 
Mackay,      trained  nurses. 

67078.  Have  they  been  certified  ? — No. 

67079.  Are  there  any  nurses  in  the  villages  on  the  other 
side  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  there  are. 

67080.  You  would  not  find  any  ? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

67081.  And  you  wish  to  see  a  system  of  private  nurses 
established  in  centres? — Decidedly.  It  would  be  very 
much  to  the  advantage  of  poor  pi  ojjle. 

67082.  And  it  would  lighten  the  work  of  the  doctors 
very  much  ? — Not  only  that,  but  it  would  be  a  great  benefit 
to  the  poor  people,  because  they  are  not  very  keen  to  send 
for  a  doctor,  and  in  a  great  number  of  cases  I  find  that 
when  a  doctor  does  visit  and  prescribe  for  them  they  do 
not  take  his  medicine  at  all. 

67083.  Are  small  comforts  granted  ? — Yes. 

67084.  With  regard  to  the  housing  of  the  people  in  Skye, 
is  that  improving? — Very  much. 

67085.  Are  there  houses  of  the  poor,  sunken  character 
that  there  used  to  be  ? — A  year  last  April  I  got  our  sani- 
tary inspector  to  count  the  number  of  new  houses  built 
since  the  passing  of  the  Crofters'  Act,  and  at  that  time  845 
had  been  built,  and  there  were  16  in  the  course  of  being 
built. 

67086.  Were  they  scattered  about  the  island  ? — All  over 
the  island. 

67087.  And  is  the  old  type  of  house  becoming  extinct  ? — 
In  the  parish  of  Strath  I  am  told  there  are  only  two. 

670^8.  There  is  still  a  strong  feeling  with  regard  to  the 
deer  in  Skye  1 — The  deer  do  not  bother  us  in  Skye.  There 
is  only  one  deer  forest,  and  it  is  of  no  practical  good  for 
anything  else. 

67089.  {Professor  Smart.)  Up  to  1876  from  1846  were 
there  clearances  made  for  large  farms  ? — Yes  ;  some  clear- 
ances took  place  on  the  estate  of  Kilmuir  about  1870. 
There  were  two  large  districts  cleared  then  to  make  two 
sheep  farms. 

67090.  Do  you  consider  under  the  circumstances  of  Skj-e 
that  there  is  enough  work  in  a  croft  for  a  man  and  his 
family  ? — It  depends  on  the  size  of  the  croft.  There  is  not 
on  the  present  crofts.  The  present  crofts  are  too  minute 
altogether  in  many  cases.  Tliey  grow  corn  and  potatoes, 
and  a  few  turnips  for  the  cattle. 

67091.  And  they  rear  cattle  ?— Yes. 

67092.  And  these  things  involve  waiting  rather  than 
anything  else  ?— It  is  a  case  of  this  kind — it  is  a  home,  for 
one  thing,  and  these  people  even  with  these  small  crofts 
I  consider  to  be  more  comfortable  than  the  unskilled 
workers  in  any  town.  A  jDerson  with  an  ordinary-sized 
croft  in  Skye  is  considered  to  be  more  comfortable  than  a 
tradesman  in  a  town,  taking  broken  time  into  account. 

67093.  Do  you  have  no  other  occupation  for  them  out- 
side ? — Nothing  except  fishing. 

67094.  There  is  very  little  fishing  in  Skye  1 — It  is  very 
changeable.  Three  years  ago  there  were  shoals  of  herring 
in  some  of  the  lochs  of  Skye.  That  might  continue  for  a 
season  and  then  there  might  be  nothing  for  a  number  of 
years. 

67095.  Do  your  fishermen  go  to  other  waters  ? — All  round 
our  own  island  and  to  Barra  and  South  Uist. 

67096.  One  of  the  grievances,  I  understand,  is  that  the 
crofts  are  too  small  ? — Yes. 

67097.  Are  you  not  pleased  with  the  working  of  the 
Crofters'  A  ct  1 — As  far  as  it  goes  it  is  right  enough,  but  it 
does  not  give  sufficient  power  to  enlarge  holdings. 

67098.  Have  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission (Highlands  and  Islands,  1892),  for  example,  as  to 
larger  areas  for  crofts  been  carried  out  ? — No,  there  were 
no  powers  granted.  The  Commission  made  a  report  and 
there  was  no  Act  of  Parliament  passed  to  give  powers. 

67099.  You  are  still  in  the  situation  that  you  were  in 
in  1886  ?— Yes. 

67100.  I  suppose  that  you  are  in  agreement  with  the 
recommendations  made  by  that  last  Commission  ? — 
Certainly. 

67101.  It  was  not  a  class  commission  in  any  sense  ? — Not 
by  any  means. 

07102.  You  could  not  wish  anything  better  if  the  recom- 
mendations were  carried  out  1 — No. 

67103.  Is  there  some  kelp  made  in  Skye  still? — None 
made  in  Skye  that  I  know  of. 


67104.  Is  there  any  fishing  for  domestic  purposes  ?   Can  Social  and 
people  live  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  fishing  ? —  industrial 
Decidedly,  when  there  is  fishing  on  the  coast,  but  cod  and  condition." 
ling  fishing,  for  instance,  has  been  entirely  destroyed  within  Skye. 
the  last  few  years  by  trawlers. 

67105.  There  is  always  more  or  less  cod  fishing  ? — Very 
little  sometimes.  Whiting  and  haddock  are  beginning  now 
and  will  continue  on  till  September. 

67106.  Are  there  any  public-houses  in  Skye  ? — There  are 
four  licenses  in  Portree,  one  in  the  parish  of  Snizort,  two  in 
the  parish  of  Kilmuir,  one  in  Dunvegan,  one  in  Braca- 
dale,  two  in  Strath,  and  two  in  Sleat. 

67107.  And  still  there  is  not  much  drinking  ? — There  is 
a  good  deal  of  drinking,  unfortunately,  in  the  village  of 
Portree  on  market  days  and  the  like. 

67108.  Is  there  any  recruiting  for  the  army? — Yes,  a 
good  deal. 

67109.  Is  there  any  feeling  against  it  ? — None  whatever. 

67110.  Even  on  the  part  of  the  islanders  ? — A  number  of 
years  ago  persons  would  have  been  horror-stricken  at  the 
idea  of  any  son  of  theirs  enlisting  in  the  army.  A  mother 
would  almost  have  preferred  to  see  her  son  dead,  but 
that  has  been  entirely  changed.  There  are  a  great  number 
from  Skye  in  the  army  now,  but  Skye  does  not  get  credit 
for  them,  because  they  enlist  in  such  places  as  Glasgow. 

67111.  Is  there  any  active  recruiting  carried  on  ? — There 
is  a  volunteer  drill  sergeant  who  takes  recruits  for  the 
army.  I  swore  in  a  recruit  just  the  day  before  I  came 
away. 

67112.  Is  there  anything  done  for  the  navy? — 
Nothing.    I  only  know  one  belonging  to  Skye  in  the  navy. 

67113.  There  is  no  training  shijj  in  the  neighbourhood  ? 
— No. 

67114.  Do  you  grow  as  many  potatoes  as  ever? — Yes, 
mostly  for  domestic  consumption. 

67115.  {Tlt.e  Bishop  of  Ross.)  The  potato  crop  failed  in 
1846  ?— Yes. 

67116.  Has  there  been  disease  since  then  ? — There  is  not 
so  much  now.    Some  years  it  comes  pretty  badly. 

67117.  Have  you  learned  the  art  of  spraying  against 
disease  ?— It  has  been  introduced  by  the  Congested  Districts 
Board.  It  has  not  been  demonstrated  to  be  a  success,  so 
far  as  I  know. 

67118.  People  have  not  taken  it  up  ? — No. 

67119.  Have  they  made  experiments  in  spraying? — The 
experiments  were  made  by  the  Board.  I  cannot  speak 
authoritatively,  because  I  have  not  heard,  but  I  imagine 
if  there  had  been  very  much  good  done  I  would  have 
heard  of  it,  because  it  was  done  in  our  own  neighbourhood. 
I  have  a  garden  myself,  and  I  have  not  had  any  disease  in 
my  garden  at  all. 

67120.  I  gather  from  you  that  the  large  farms  were  set 
np  because  large  farms  were  more  profitable  at  that  time 
than  small  farms  ? — They  were  considered  so. 

67121.  Has  that  state  of  things  continued  in  your 
opinion  ?— When  the  Crofters'  Act  was  passed  in  1886,  and 
the  crofters'  rents  were  adjudicated  upon  by  the  commission, 
the  rents,  in  some  cases,  were  reduced.  As  much  as  42  per 
cent,  of  a  reduction  took  place  on  the  different  farms,  but 
the  large  farms,  at  the  same  time,  came  down  fully  50  per 
cent. 

67122.  So  that  sheep  raising  and  cattle  raising  is  not  as 
profitable  as  it  used  to  be  ?— Evidently  not. 

67123.  If  large  farms  were  cut  up,  and  crofters'  holdings 
increased,  I  think  you  said  more  rent  would  be  given  for 
them  than  is  given  at  present? — There  is  no  doubt  of 
that. 

67124.  And  those  large  farms  are  not  in  the  hands  of 
the  proprietors,  are  they  ? — Not  at  present.  Some  of  them 
were  not  let  for  a  long  number  of  years,  but  they  were  let  at 
a  tremendous  sacrifice  last  year.  One  farm  which  was  let 
in  1880  for  £1800  was  let  for  £460  last  year. 

67125.  The  present  occupier  has  not  much  interest  in 
that,  having  only  gone  in  last  year  ? — That  is  so. 

67126.  He  would  not  have  acquired  any  vested  interest 
in  it  ?— No. 

67127.  Would  the  proprietor  be  willing,  seeing  he  would 
be  likely  to  get  more  rent,  to  have  it  cut  up  ? — That  pro- 
prietor, Macleod  of  Macleod,  certainly  would,  because  he  is 
very  much  in  favour  of  giving  land  to  the  people,  and  has 
done  it  himself  on  several  occasions. 
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67128.  Is  that  not  the  general  view  of  the  proprietors  in 
Skye  1 — I  am  afraid  not. 

67129.  Even  though  they  could  get  more  money  ? — They 
do  not  wish  to  admit  that  they  were  wrong  before.  I 
believe  that  is  the  principal  reason. 

67130.  The  colour  of  the  gold  might  change  their  opinion. 
You  hope  it  might,  I  suppose  1 — I  hope  it  might. 

67131.  You  have  six  medical  doctors? — Yes,  in  the 
island. 

67132.  For  a  population  of  14,000  ?— Yes. 

67133.  Does  not  that  seem  too  many? — The  difficulty 
lies  in  the  scattered  nature  of  our  districts. 


Mr  J.  a. 

Mackay. 

21  June  1907. 


67134.  Owing  to  the  size  of  the  areas,  you  think  you 
require  the  six  1 — Of  course  they  are  divided  by  the 
parishes.  I  believe  fewer  would  do  quite  as  well,  but  on 
account  of  our  system  of  parish  arrangements,  that  is  what 
is  necessitated. 

67135.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  You  have  told  us  there  Housing  in 
were  so  many  new  houses  in  Skye.    Did  these  include  the  Skye, 
figures  you  gave  of  houses  built  on  the  Congested  Districts 

Board's  estates  ? — No.    None  of  these  were  finished  at  the 
time  I  got  these  counted. 

67136.  There  is  a  large  number  of  them? — No,  only 
about  twenty. 

67137.  At  Kilmuir? — No  houses  have  been  buUt  by 
them  there  yet. 


Mr  Stair  M'Harrie,  called  and  examined. 


Mr  Stair 
3PHarrie. 


67138.  {Chairman.)  You  are  Chairman  of  the  Parish 
Council  of  Kirkcolm  ? — Yes.  I  am  factor  and  chamberlain 
to  the  Earl  of  Stair,  Justice  of  Peace,  Chairman  of  the 
Parish  Council  of  Kirkcolm,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Parish 
Council  of  Inch,  Chairman  of  the  Wigtownshire  Combina- 
tion Poorhouse  Board,  M  ember  of  the  Wigtownshire  County 
Council,  Chairman  of  Inch  School  Board,  etc.,  etc. 

67139.  You  have  put  in  a  statement,  whicli  we  shall  take 
as  your  evidence-in-chief  1 — -Very  well. 

{The  witness  handed  in  the  following  statement.) 

1.  Parish  of  Inch. — This  parish  has  a  population  of  3,900, 
of  which  about  one-half  are  in  the  burgli  of  Stranraer. 
The  landward  part  of  the  ]jarish  has  a  valuation  of 
£17,000  and  the  burghal  £7,000.  With  the  exception  of 
those  resident  in  the  burgh  and  a  few  in  the  village  (jf 
Cairnryan  who  engage  in  fishing,  the  population  may  be 
said  to  be  entirely  engaged  in  agricxilture.  Dairying  is  the 
chief  industry — cheese-making  being  carried  on  in  many 
farms,  while  in  other  cases  the  milk  is  sent  to  creameries  in 
the  district,  where  it  is  converted  into  cream,  butter,  and 
cheese.  The  conditions  of  life  of  the  people  are,  generally 
speaking,  comfortable.  Absolute  destitution  is  rare.  During 
the  last  thirty  years  the  earnings  of  farm-servants  have 
much  increased.  Farm  cottages  have  been  greatly  improved 
in  respect  of  accommodation  and  comfort,  all  the  old 
thatch  and  mud  houses  having  practically  disappeared,  and 
new  cottages  provided  instead.  Notwithstanding  this,  a 
great  deal  of  flitting  takes  place  fiom  farm  to  farm  and 
parish  to  parish.  At  one  time  it  was  a  common  experience 
to  find  farm-servants  who  had  been  in  the  same  service  for 
ten  or  twenty  years,  but  this  is  now  rare.  Only  in 
special  cases  does  one  find  any  serious  attempt  being  made 
to  improve  their  position  or  provide  for  old  age.  That 
this  can  be  done  has  been  exemplified  in  a  few  cases. 
Some,  however,  have  large  families  to  support,  and  these 
marrying  early,  and  having  their  own  offspring  to  provide 
for,  are  unable  to  help  their  parents  in  old  age,  who  are, 
therefore,  obliged  to  seek  relief.  Then  the  great  number  of 
baker's,  butcher's,  and  grocer's  vans  which  scour  the  country 
districts  daily  is  not  conducive  to  thrift. 

2.  The  Parish  Council  is  the  authority  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Poor  Laws  in  the  parish.  An  inspector  of 
poor  is  appointed  by  the  Council,  and  applications  for 
relief  are  made  to  him.  It  is  his  duty,  on  receiving  such, 
to  make  due  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  and  report  to 
the  Council,  who  then  determine  whether  outdoor,  indoor, 
or  no  relief  be  granted.  In  necessitous  urgent  cases,  how- 
ever, the  inspector  may,  in  his  discretion,  give  temporary 
relief,  pending  the  matter  being  brought  before  the  Council. 
The  deserving  cases,  as  a  general  rule,  receive  outdoor  relief, 
which  may  amount  to  from  Is.  6d.  to  5s.  a  week,  the  higher 
rate  being  given  where  there  are  dependants.  In  addition, 
clothing  is  supplied  in  special  cases.  Applicants  for  relief, 
whose  character  and  habits  are  unsatisf actoi  y,  or  who  are 
apparently  able  to  earn  a  living,  or  are  of  the  tramp  order, 
are  offered  indoor  relief  in  the  poorhouse  as  a  test.  In 
many  cases  it  is  not  accepted.  Old  persons  who  are  unable 
to  look  after  themselves  and  have  no  one  to  do  so  (and  are 
willing  to  go),  and  very  young  children,  are  sent  to  the 
poorhouse,  where  they  are  well  cared  for. 

3ost  of  indoor  3.  The  poorhouse,  which  is  situate  in  this  parish,  was 
paupers.  provided  by  a  combination  of  nineteen  parishes,  and  the 
charge  for  maintenance  of  each  adult  pauper  is  at  present 
3s.  8d.  per  week.  The  management  charges  are  not 
included  in  this.  Children  under  six  years  of  age  are 
charged  at  one-half  of  adult  rate.    The  management  chai'ges 
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are  allocated  on  the  combining  parishes  in  proportion  to 
their  respective  billets  in  the  poorhouse.  In  connection 
with  the  poorhouse  there  are  male  and  female  lunatic 
wards,  where  harmless  pauper  lunatics  are  kept.  These 
wards  are  not  provided  solely  for  the  lunatic  paupers 
within  the  combination,  but  a  few  outsiders  are  taken  in. 
The  charge  per  pauper  belonging  to  the  combination  is  7s. 
a  week,  and  for  the  others  9s.  a  week.  An  adjunct  to  the 
poorhouse  is  a  large  garden  of  nearly  5  acres,  in  which 
some  of  the  able-bodied  lunatics  and  ordinary  paupers  are 
regularly  employed  in  cultivating  same.  This  is  a  great 
advantage  to  the  institution,  not  only  in  the  way  of  paupers, 
providing  vegetables,  but  also  as  affording  healthful 
occupation  and  exercise  for  the  inmates. 


Employment 
of  indoor 
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4.  Where  outdoor  relief  can  be  given  with  safety,  and 
where  the  pauper  is  able  to  keep  him  or  her  self  clean,  it  is 
preferable  to  indoor.  As  a  rule,  it  is  less  expensive.  A 
small  outdoor  allowance  is  often  added  to  by  the  pauper  by 
small  earnings  from  sewing,  etc.,  and,  what  is  a  great 
matter  to  the  respectable  poor,  assures  them  their  liberty. 
Among  such  there  is  an  inborn  aversion  to  the  poorhouse, 
notwithstanding  that  much  comfort  is  provided  tliere. 

5.  Indoor  relief  is,  however,  a  necessity  for  those  who 
are  unable  to  look  after  themselves,  the  aged  poor  addicted 
to  drink,  and  as  a  test  for  "malingerers."  There  should, 
however,  be  classification  of  inmates.  The  "  ins  and  outs  " 
of  the  tramp  order  should  not  be  allowed  to  mix  with  the 
native  respectable  poor,  nor  should  their  treatment  be  so  gener- 
ous. Nowadays  the  poorhouse  is  looked  upon  by  tramps 
and  "  malingerers  "  as  a  comfortable  temporary  asylum  ;  and, 
in  consequence  of  the  great  improvement  in  the  dietary 
insisted  upon  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  an  offer  of 
relief  there  is  not  now  the  test  it  was  intended  to  be.  It  is 
highly  desirable,  therefore,  that  a  probationary  period  be 
instituted  for  all  strangers  of  the  tramp  class  and  suspected 
"  malingerers  "  who  seek  relief,  during  which  less  generous 
treatment  in  the  matter  of  food,  etc.  should  be  provided. 

6.  Persons  applying  for  relief  are  drawn  chiefly  from  the  Classes  of 
labouring  classes.     The  registered  poor  are   mostly  old  applicants  for 
persons  unable  to  support  tliemselves,  and  widows  left  with  relief, 
young  children.    Ninety  per  cent,  of  these  are  resident  in 

the  burghal  part  of  the  parish. 

7.  The  causes  of  pauperism  are  various.    Thriftlessness,  Causes  of 
drink,  disease,  the  loss  of  the  breadwinner  by  death,  old  pauperism, 
age  and  infirmity,  and  illegitimacy  are  the  chief  causes. 

8.  The  classes  of  persons  elected  as  Parish  Councillors  Personnel  of 
are  chiefly  landed  proprietors  and  their  factors,  farmers.  Parish 
merchants,  and  tradesmen. 


Councils. 


9.  It  would  not  be  expedient  or  politic  to  give  able-  Question  of 
bodied  persons  a  claim  to  parocliial  relief.     It  would  lelief  to  _ 
encourage  laziness,  and  sap  individual  responsibility  and  able-bodied, 
effort.    A  man  must  be  taught  to  work  in  order  to  eat,  and 

there  is  work  for  everybody  who  really  wants  it.    That  is 
the  experience  here. 

10.  The  existing  areas  are  quite  suitable  so  far  as  the  SLutability  of 
mere  object  of  administering  relief  is  concerned,  but  the  existing  Poor 
areas  could  be  extended  with  advantage.    The  expenses  of  ^'^^  areas, 
administration  are  high  in  proportion  to  the  work  per- 
formed, and  could  be  greatly  lessened  by  dividing  counties 

for  Poor  Law  purposes  into  districts  embracing  several 
parishes, — the  same  as  obtains  for  County  Council  purposes. 
One  inspector  of  poor  and  an  assistant  could  undertake 
the  whole  work  of  such  a  district,  whereas  at  present  eight 
or  ten  inspectors  may  be  employed  in  that  area.  It  would 
also  remove  to  a  gieat  extent  questions  of  settlement,  and 
equalise  the  poor-rate  in  all  parishes  in  the  enlarged  area. 
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11.  I  would  respectfully  suggest  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Royal  Commission  the  following  reforms  :— 

(a)  That,  for  the  reasons  stated  above,  areas  for 
the  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws  be  extended  to 
accord  with  the  present  divisions  of  counties  for 
Covinty  Council  purposes,  and  that  these  areas 
include  burghs  of  a  i^opulation  of  less  than,  say,  7,000. 

(6)  That  section  2  of  the  Poor  Law  (Scotland) 
Act  1898,  regarding  reference  of  cases  of  disputed 
settlement  to  the  determination  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  be  amended  so  as  to  make  such 
reference  compulsory,  whether  facts  are  agreed 
upon  by  parties  or  not. 

There  is  a  great  waste  of  money  in  determining 
such  cases  in  the  Law  Courts. 

(c)  That  greater  powers  be  obtained  to  enforce 
legal  obligations  of  children  to  support  indigent 
parents. 

The  sense  of  responsibility  is  largely  non-existent. 

{d)  That  feeble-minded  mothers  (unmarried), 
where  chargeable  to  parish,  be  subject  to  detention. 

These  are  responsible  for  much  illegitimacy  and 
child  pauperism. 

(e)  That  jiower  be  given,  on  warrant  of  Sheriff 
or  magistrate,  to  remove  to  hospital  or  poorhouse 
sick  or  infirm  paupers  who  have  no  one  to  look 
after  them. 

Great  difficulty  is  often  experienced  in  getting 
such  persons  to  agree  to  removal. 

(/)  That  in  cases  of  desertion  of  wife  or  family 
(left  unprovided  for),  the  Procurator-Fiscal  be 
required  to  prosecute  on  petition  of  Parish  (or 
District)  Council. 

Parishes  at  present  are  put  to  much  expense  in 
prosecuting  these  cases,  which  ought  to  be  classed 
as  criminal  offences,  the  same  as  neglect  of  children. 

Uj)  An  extension  of  power  of  detention  in  poor- 
house  of  paupers  who  go  out  and  in  without 
reasonable  cause. 

At  present  Parish  Councils  are  practically  help- 
less in  such  cases.  Here  is  a  case  which  occurred 
recently,  in  connection  with  the  parish  of  Kirkcolm. 
A  man,  certified  as  suffering  from  chronic 
rheumatism,  applied  for  relief  to  the  inspector  of 
poor  of  Edinburgh,  who  sent  him  to  the  poorhouse 
there,  and  claimed  on  his  parish  of  settlement,  viz. 
Kirkcolm.  Kirkcolm  admitted  liability,  and  in- 
structed inspector  of  Edinburgh  to  send  pauper  to 
Stranraer  poorhouse,  in  which  Kirkcolm  has  a  share. 
The  pauper  duly  arrived  and  was  lodged  there.  In  a 
few  weeks  he  left  the  poorhouse,  and,  proceeding  to 
Kirkcolm,  demanded  from  the  inspector  outdoor 
relief,  stating  that  if  it  were  not  given  he  would 
walk  back  to  Edinburgh,  again  apply  for  relief 
there,  and  put  Kirkcolm  to  the  expense  of  bringing 
him  back  to  Stranraer,  a  distance  of  over  140  miles. 
Outdoor  relief  was  refused,  and  pauper  actually 
carried  out  his  threat,  and  is  now  back  into 
Edinburgh  poorhouse.  This  is  not  an  isolated 
case. 

12.  Parish  of  Kirkcdm. — This  parish  has  a  population 
of  1,500,  and  a  valuation  of  about  £11,000.  It  has  a  small 
village,  a  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  which  do  a  little  fishing, 
but,  like  the  landward  part  of  the  parish  of  Inch  already 
dealt  with,  the  population  is  almost  wholly  engaged  in 
agriculture,  and  the  remarks  upon  the  condition  of  the 
people  of  Inch  apply  equally  to  Kirkcolm,  as  well  as  to 
the  greater  portion  of  the  county  of  Wigtown. 

67140.  {Chairman.)  The  parish  of  Inch  is  half  rural  and 
half  urban? — Yes,  it  is  about  half-and-half  so  far  as  the 
population  is  concerned. 

67141.  Destitution  is  very  rare  1 — Yes,  it  is  very  rare, 
especially  in  the  landward  part  of  the  parish. 

67142.  You  have  made  some  important  suggestions, 
which  I,  perhaps,  had  better  take  first.  You  think  that 
the  areas  are  too  small,  for  reasons  that  you  give  ? — Yes, 
I  do. 

67143.  And  you  would  propose  that  the  administrative 
area  for  the  future  for  Poor  Law  piirposes  should  be  the 
county  ? — The  districts  of  the  county.  As  a  rule  counties 
are  divided  into  districts  for  county  council  purposes. 

67144.  You  think  that  the  county  would  be  too  large  1 — 
Yes,  I  think  so.  I  think  the  areas  should  coincide  with  the 
areas  for  district  committees.  For  example,  the  county  of 
Wigtown  is  divided  into  two  districts,  the  upper  and 
lower,  and  those  two  districts  are  managed  by  district 
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committees  appointed  partly  from  the  county  council  and 
partly  from  the  Parish  Councils. 

67145.  If  you  were  to  increase  the  areas  and  make  them 
the  district  areas,  then  it  would  be  easy,  if  the  principle 
worked  well,  to  convert  them  into  the  county  area  after- 
wards ?— Yes.    There  could  be  no  objection  to  that. 

67146.  What  would  be  the  difficulty  if  you  had  the 
district  as  the  area  ?— There  would  be  very  little  difficulty. 
The  only  point  that  occurs  to  me  would  be  in  the  case  of 
outlying  parishes  where  an  urgent  case  might  occur,  and 
where  there  might  be  a  little  delay  in  getting  intimation  to 
the  inspector,  but  I  think  that  the  services  of  the  police 
should  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

67147.  Assuming  that  you  had  the  district,  there  would 
be  one  poor  rate  levied  for  the  whole  district  ? — Yes. 

67148.  Might  it  not  happen  that  the  people  in  the  rural 
districts  contributed  very  little  perhaps  to  the  poorhouse, 
and  by  having  a  uniform  rate,  the  rate  for  the  poor  might 
go  up  in  the  rural  districts  ? — It  would  not  if  the  change 
were  followed  out  as  I  have  proposed  in  my  statement,  that 
only  burghs  under  a  population  of  7000  should  be  included 
in  the  area.  My  reason  for  that  is,  that  in  the  small 
burghs  such  as  I  have  mentioned,  the  poor  are  mostly 
drawn  from  the  surrounding  districts,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  only  fair  to  give  the  burgh  the  benefit  of  the  rating  of 
the  adjoining  districts.  I  don't  think,  so  far  as  our  county 
is  concerned,  it  would  increase  the  rate  ;  at  least,  it  would 
increase  it  very  little — it  would  be  quite  infinitesimal. 

67149.  Your  next  suggestion  is  that  cases  of  disputed 
settlement  should  be  referred  to  the  Local  Government 
Board.  Would  you  make  the  unit  of  settlement  the  district 
or  the  parish  ? — The  district. 

67150.  That  would  settle  a  good  many  cases,  of  course? 
— Yes,  it  would  reduce  the  number  enormously,  because  in 
these  districts  there  are  eight  or  ten  parishes. 

67151.  Suggestion  (c)  .speaks  for  itself.  Suggestion  (rf) 
is  as  regards  feeble-minded  mothers.  We  have  heard  a 
good  deal  about  that  subject  from  other  quarters.  Sugges- 
tion (e)  has  also  been  urged  on  us.  Would  you  make  the 
application  for  the  removal  an  application  to  the  sheriff  or 
to  a  magistrate  ? — Yes. 

67152.  Then  you  would  wish  to  prosecute  in  the  case  of 
desertion  of  wife  and  family  ? — Yes. 

67153.  You  would  also  wish  for  a  further  power  of  Ins-aud-outs. 
detaining  the  ins-and-outs  ? — Yes. 

67154.  Have  you  many  ins-and-outs  ? — Yes,  a  good  many. 
I  have  a  statement  here  of  the  ins-and-outs  of  our  poorhouse 
for  the  six  years  ending  1906.  There  is  one  case  I  would 
like  to  bring  specially  before  this  Commission,  and  that  is 
the  case  of  a  man  who  has  been  in  the  poorhouse  twenty-six 
times  during  the  last  six  years. 

67155.  And  he  takes  his  discharge  when  he  chooses? — 
Yes.    He  goes  out  at  any  time. 

67156.  You  give  a  very  curious  illustration  of  how  the 
present  system  works,  the  case  of  a  man  who  apparently 
acted  out  of  spite  ? — Yes. 

67157.  That  is  the  case  of  a  man  who,  because  he  could 
not  get  the  relief  he  wanted  at  Kirkcolm,  walked  140  miles 
though  he  was  suffering  from  rheumatism  ? — Yes.  That  is 
a  fact.  I  may  explain,  with  regard  to  that  case,  that  he  not 
only  went  back  to  Edinburgh  and  got  relief  there  again, 
but  he  was  returned  to  the  poorhouse  at  Stranraer  and 
remained  a  few  days  there,  and  then  went  out  and  came  to 
Kirkcolm  again  and  made  application  to  the  inspector. 
I  was  not  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Parish  Council, 
and  unfortunately,  I  think,  they  caved  in  to  this  man  and 
gave  him  2s.  a  week  and  a  room  to  live  in.  Now,  that  is 
a  case  which  I  think  ought  to  be  dealt  with  very  severely. 
We  have  no  recourse  at  present.  The  Local  Government 
Board,  with  whom  we  communicated,  could  not  do  any- 
thing to  help  us. 

67158.  You  are  in  a  very  considerable  difficulty,  are  you  Test  of 
not,  where  a  case,  in  the  opinion  of  the  council,  is  an  in-  poorhouse. 
door  case,  and  the  applicant  refuses  to  accept  the  indoor 

relief  1 — We  don't  give  relief. 

67159.  You  run  the  risk  ?— Yes.    If  they  don't  go  to  the 
poorhouse,  then  we  don't  give  relief.    That  is  the  test. 

67160.  Yes,  but  it  has  been  asserted  to  us  that  if  any- 
thing happened  to  that  person  the  responsibility  might  lie 
on  the  inspector  or  on  the  council  ? — Yes,  there  is  some- 
thing in  that. 

67161.  But  you  have  not  had  any  difficulty  of  that  kind  ? 
—No. 
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67162.  Would  the  enlargement  of  area  be  very  much 
objected  to  locally  ? — I  don't  think  so. 

67163.  You  think  there  is  the  idea  among  the  more 
common-sense  administrators  that  the  parish  is  too  small  ? 
— Yes,  the  feeling  is  that  there  is  too  much  money  wasted 
in  the  salaries  of  inspectors. 

67164.  Provided  that  the  locality  had  some  voice  or  con- 
trol as  regards  the  relief  of  the  applicants  from  that  locality, 
you  think  they  would  agree  to  the  larger  area  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so. 

67165.  Coming  back  to  the  other  parts  of  your  evidence — 
you  are  averse  to  giving  able-bodied  persons  a  legal  right 
to  relief  ? — I  am. 

67166.  Would  you  alter  the  law  as  regards  the  depen- 
dants of  able-bodied  persons,  so  as  to  render  them  eligible 
for  relief  if  sick  ? — Yes,  if  I  could  be  sure  that  the  able- 
bodied  persons  would  not  get  any  benefit  personally  from 
that  relief. 

67167.  At  present  you  manage  these  cases  largely  on  the 
certificate  of  the  doctor  ? — Yes. 

67168.  He  rather  gets  you  out  of  the  difficulty? — Yes, 
he  does. 

67169.  You  point  out  what,  I  think,  other  witnesses 
have  confirmed,  viz.,  that  the  poorhouse  now  has  been 
made  too  comfortable  to  be  a  real  test  ? — That  is  so. 

67170.  Of  course  if  you  had  a  larger  district,  you  would 
probably  be  able  to  have  a  special  place  to  send  those  who 
you  thought  were  not  entitled  to  very  generous  treatment, 
or  you  might  combine  for  the  purpose  of  having  such  a 
place  ? — Yes. 

67171.  At  present  your  difiSculty  is  that  you  have  all 
the  indoor  people  in  the  same  institution  ? — Yes.  There 
might  be  a  special  part  of  the  institution  devoted  to  these 
cases. 

67172.  Where  you  would  put  a  real  test  of  labour  on 
them  ? — Yes. 

67173.  At  present  that  is  very  difficult? — It  cannot 
be  done.  They  come  in  there  and  get  the  same  treat- 
ment as  the  others.  They  look  upon  it  as  a  comfortable 
asylum  for  the  time  being,  and  then  they  go  away  and 
roam  about. 

67174.  I  suppose  you  make  a  contract  or  agreement  with 
the  other  parishes  who  are  in  the  combination  as  regards 
the  use  of  the  poorhouse  ? — Yes,  we  have  an  agreement 
among  the  nineteen  parishes. 

67175.  You  say  that  the  charge  for  maintenance  is  3s.  8d. 
per  week  ?— Yes. 

67176.  Do  they  charge  management  besides  ? — Yes.  The 
management  expenses  are  cliarged  against  those  different 
parishes  in  the  combination  on  the  number  of  billets  allo- 
cated to  each  parish.  In  our  own  poorhouse  there  are  363 
billets,  and  the  management  charges  are  allocated  according 
to  those  billets.  As  a  rule,  the  annual  charge  works  out 
about  18s.  per  billet. 

67177.  The  system  works  very  well? — Yes. 

67178.  How  often  does  your  Parish  Council  meet? — 
Once  a  month,  as  a  rule,  unless  there  is  absolutely  no 
business. 


Is  the 
-Yes. 


clerk  and  inspector  of  poor  the  same 


67179. 

person  ?- 

67180.  Of  course  if  you  had  larger  areas  you  could  save 
a  good  many  of  these  salaries  by  combination? — Yes,  a 
great  many.  My  view  is  that  in  the  upper  district  of 
Wigtownshire,  where  there  are  nine  inspectors,  we  could  do 
with  one  inspector  and  a  sub-inspector. 

67181.  If  you  have  a  large  district,  you  must  have  one 
inspector  to  see  that  there  is  more  or  less  uniformity  ? — 
Yes. 

67182.  You  would  be  more  likely  to  have  that  uni- 
formity under  the  system  you  propose  than  under  the 
present  systtm? — Yes. 

67183.  {Mr  Phelps.)  Do  you  think  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  small  size  of  a  parish  helps  in  the  administration  of 
Poor  Law  relief  in  the  sense  of  bringing  local  knowledge 
to  bear  ? — Yes  ;  but  if  the  areas  were  enlarged  the  represen- 
tatives on  the  county  council  for  those  particular  parishes 
could  attend  to  these  matters. 

67184.  Do  you  think  that  the  members  of  a  board  repre- 
senting a  larger  area  would  be  more  likely  to  adhere  to 

Principles  in  administering  relief  than  the  members  of  a 
oard  representing  only  a  small  parish  ? — Yes,  because  in 
the  smaller  parishes  certain  parish  councillors  are,  of 


course,  very  sympathetic — or  rather  they  are  more  sym-  Mr  Stair 
pathetic  than  others.  M'Harrie. 

67185.  Would  it  be  your  idea  to  unite  several  parishes  21  June  1907. 
together,  or  would  you  begin  at  the  top  and  work  down  ? —   

I  would  have  the  areas  to  coincide  exactly  with  the  areas  Enlargement 
of  district  committees,  i.e.  the  divisions  for  county  council  of  Poor  Law 
purposes.  areas. 

67186.  Would  you  make  your  general  board  a  sub- 
division of  the  county  council  ? — Yes,  a  district  committee. 

67187.  Composed  of  members  of  the  county  council  ?— 
Yes.  As  at  present  composed,  it  is  members  of  the  county 
council  and  certain  parish  councillors  sent  from  their 
parish  councils. 

67188.  What  kind  of  population  will  you  have  in  your 
district? — The  population  of  the  rural  part  of  the  upper 
district  is  about  13,000,  and  then  there  is  the  burgh  of 
Stranraer,  which  has  a  population  of  fully  6,000. 

67189.  How  many  members  do  you  thyik  it  would  be 
wise  to  have  on  a  committee  to  deal  with  that  area  ?— 
There  are  nine  parishes,  and  I  think  it  would  be  ample  if 
there  were  two  members  for  each  parish. 

67190.  And  then  you  would  have  the  members  of  the 
county  council  ? — Yes. 

67191.  Would  you  have  nine  of  the  county  council  and 
nine  parish  members  ? — Yes. 

67192.  So  eighteen  would  be  the  number  1 — Yes. 

67193.  Would  you  be  averse  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  nominating  a  certain  proportion  of  the  members  ? — 
Yes,  I  would. 

67194.  Does  the  Local  Government  Board  make  any 
contribution  towards  your  expenses? — None  whatsoever, 
except  that  we  get  the  medical  grant,  of  course. 

67195.  What  does  that  amount  to  in  Wigtownshire  ? — I 
cannot  say. 

67196.  Is  it  a  considerable  sum  ? — Yes. 

67197.  Do  you  not  think,  logically,  that  if  they  contri- 
bute, then  they  ought  to  have  a  certain  right  to  representa- 
tion ? — I  don't  think  the  people  would  care  for  the  Local 
Government  Board  sending  representatives.  I  think  they 
would  object  to  it  in  principle.  We  think  that  there  is 
just  enough  bureaucratic  government. 

67198.  I  quite  see  ;  but  don't  you  think  that  is  the 
logical  view  1 — Perhaps. 

67199.  Have  you  ever  known  instances  in  connection  Social  and 
with  a  Board  of  that  kind  where  a  person  who  was  industnal 
interested  in  the  subject  has  dropped  out  at  an  election  conditions, 
and  everybody  would  be  glad  to  have  him  put  in  again  ? — 

Yes,  there  have  been  cases. 

67200.  And  he  might  be  put  in  in  the  way  I  suggest. 
But  you  think  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  carry 
out  ?— Yes. 

67201.  I  see  you  say  in  the  first  clause  of  your  statement 
that  some  farm  servants  have  large  families  to  support, 
and  these  marrying  early  and  having  their  own  offspring 
to  provide  for,  are  unable  to  help  their  parents  in  old  age  ? 
— That  is  so. 

67202.  Surely,  if  I  may  say  so,  one  reason  why  people 
marry  so  early  in  the  country  is  that  they  may  have  the 
expense  of  their  children  when  they  are  best  able  to  bear 
it,  and  the  children  may  help  them  when  they  are  older  ? 
— Yes,  but  the  children  don't  have  a  due  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

67203.  I  understood  that  people  married  early  for  that 
reason? — Not  always.  What  I  object  to  is  that  the 
children  don't  have  a  sense  of  regard  for  their  parents  whp 
have  brought  them  up  and  been  at  all  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  doing  so.  They  simply  shunt  them  in  many 
cases. 

67204.  Do  many  of  the  daughters  of  the  agricultural 
labourers  that  are  with  you  go  into  service  in  towns,  and  so 
forth  ?— Yes. 

67205.  Do  you  think  that  any  proportion  of  their  wages 
goes  to  their  parents  ? — I  cannot  say  anything  about  that. 
I  have  no  knowledge  what  they  give  to  their  parents, 
but  from  observation,  I  don't  think  they  will  be  able  to 
give  very  much. 

67206.  I  see  you  think  that  the  process  of  touting  for 
business  by  means  of  the  difterent  vans  is  not  conducive  to 
thrift  ?— That  is  so. 

67207.  Do  your  people   belong  to  any  co-operative 
stores  ?— No,  we  have  nothing  of  that  kind  in  Stranraer. 
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Mr  Stair        67208.  There  is  such  a  thing  in  Dumfries  1 — Yes. 
M  Harrie.       (57209.  You  have  been  a  manager  of  the  Combination 
,  Poorhouse  % — Yes,  I  am  chairman. 

67210.  And  you  are  also  on  the  Parish  Council  ? — Yes. 

67211.  Did  you  ever  come  across  Freemasonry  in  con- 
nection with  your  employees? — No.  We  have  a  Free- 
masons' Lodge,  but  it  is  a  secret  society,  and  I  don't  knovi^ 
anything  about  it. 

67212.  But  have  you  ever  had  grounds  for  thinking 
that  Freemasonry  played  any  part? — It.  does  to  some 
extent.  I  believe  they  do  give  relief  to  old  Freemasons 
who  turn  up. 

67213.  I  was  thinking  rather  as  regards  the  selection  of 
officers '( — I  don't  think  it  plays  any  part. 

67214.  Have  you  ever  had  an  election  which  turned 
on  Freemasonry  ? — No. 

67215.  Have  you  ever  known  of  a  contract  being  given 
where  you  thought  that  Freemasonry  came  in  as  a  motive  ? 
— We  lake  the  lowest  offer  as  a  rule,  unless  there  is  some- 
thing objectionable  to  the  quality  of  the  stuff.  We  have 
samples  submitted,  and  these  samples  are  compared  and 
chosen  without  knowing  who  the  contractors  are. 

67216.  What  are  the  industries  at  Stranraer  ? — There  are 
creameries  there  and  two  sawmills,  but  there  is  no  industry 
of  any  great  importance. 

67217.  Does  the  harbour  employ  many  people?— Not 
Very  many  now. 

67218.  But  the  transport  business  to  Ireland  is  brisk? — 
Yes,  that  is  the  passenger  service.  I  thought  you  meant 
ordinary  goods  traffic.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  traffic  that 
goes  that  way. 

67219.  Have  you  a  good  many  railway  people  living 
there  ? — Yes. 

67220.  Do  they,  as  a  rule,  belong  to  provident  clubs  ? — 
Yes,  as  a  rule. 

67221.  And  do  agi'icultural  labourers  belong  to  such 
clubs  ? — No. 

67222.  Do  they  belong  to  the  Foresters  ? — Very  few  of 
them. 

67223.  Have  you  local  clubs,  parish  clubs,  and  so  forth  ? 
— No  ;  but  in  a  few  cases  we  have  reading-rooms. 

67224.  But  no  insurance  against  sickness  ? — No.  Tliere 
was  a  proposal  made  in  that  regard  some  years  ago,  when 
the  proprietors  joined  together  and  offered  to  contribute 
one-half  of  the  premium  for  the  insurance  of  those  people, 
but  it  was  not  accepted.  The  proprietors  offered  that 
if  the  farmers  contributed  one-half  they  would  con- 
tribute the  other  half  to  an  insurance  fund  to  provide 
for  them.  , 

67225.  What  was  to  be  the  nature  of  the  insurance  ? — 
To  provide  for  their  old  age,  something  like  old-age 
pensions. 

67226.  The  proposal  was  the  farmers  should  pay  one-half 
of  the  premium,  but  they  declined  ? — Yes,  they  did  not 
fall  in  with  it  generally. 

67227.  Are  most  of  the  people  insured  ?— The  great 
majority  of  tliem  are. 

67228.  In  what  society  ?— The  Prudential. 

Acquisition  of  67229.  I  see  you  think  that  the  question  of  settlement 
settlement.      might  be  simplified.    Have  you  ever  thought  whether  it 

would  be  wise  to  reduce  the  period  of  time  in  which  you 

gave  settlement  ? — No,  I  don't  think  so. 

67230.  Do  you  know  what  the  system  is  in  England  ? 
— I  believe  it  is  the  same  as  in  Scotland,  viz.,  three 
years. 

67231.  Are  you  aware  that  in  England  when  you  have 
resided  in  a  place  for  a  year  you  cannot  be  removed  if  you 
become  chargeable,  but  you  do  not  gain  a  settlement  in  the 
place.  You  have  nothing  in  answer  to  that  in  Scotland  ? 
— No. 

67232-3.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
introduce  ? — I  woidd  require  to  consider  that. 

67234-5.  Are  you  much  troubled  with  vagrants  ? — Yes. 

67236.  You  will  get  a  good  many  from  Ireland  ? — 
Yes. 

67237.  Do  you  have  many  questions  about  settlement  in 
regard  to  them  ? — We  have  just  to  provide  relief.  We 
never  think  of  sending  them  back  to  Ireland.  I  have 
known  of  cases  being  sent  back  and  then  they  inmiediately 
returned. 


67238.  Have  you  several  cases  which  remain  per-  Acquisition  0 
manently  with  you  and  which  would  be  properly  settled  settlement 
in  Ireland  ? — The  difficulty  is  to  find  out  whether  they  are 
properly  settled  in  Ireland.    We  simply  give  them  relief 

and  make  no  inquiry  about  them,  if  satisfied  they  have  no 
residential  settlement  in  Scotland. 

67239.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  any  alteration  in  the  Relief  to 
law  with  regard  to  vagrants? — I  would  be  in  favour  of  vagrants, 
their  being  prohibited  altogether  from  begging,  if  that 

could  be  done. 

67240.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  an  enactment  which 
would  punish  people  who  gave  to  them  ? — No,  I  would  not 
go  that  length. 

67241.  Do  you  not  think  that  would  be  effective  ? — It 
would  be  effective,  but  it  would  be  pretty  hard  upon  people 
to  be  prevented  giving  something  to  a  poor  person. 

67242.  Have  you  studied  the  English  system  of  casual 
wards  ? — No. 

67243.  Would  you  like  anything  of  the  sort  established 
in  Scotland  ? — I  do  not  know. 

67244.  Begging  is  an  offence  in  Scotland  ? — Yes. 

67245.  But  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  evidence  ? — 
Sometimes  the  police  themselves  see  them  at  it  and  take 
them  up. 

67246.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  person  to  come 
forward  and  charge  another  with  begging  ? — Yes. 

67247.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  which  would 
help  to  deal  with  vagrants? — No  other  than  the  prison. 
If  the  police  were  more  vigilant  they  might  largely  prevent 
begging. 

67248.  Could  you  punish  a  man  for  being  a  vagrant 
if  he  did  not  beg? — No,  you  could  not.  This  is  a  free 
country. 

67249.  You  said  you  were  in  favour  of  punishing  vagrants. 
How  would  you  do  it  ? — Just  as  we  do  at  present.    The  • 
police  take  them  up  to  the  court,  and  they  are  charged 
before  a  magistrate  with  begging  and  sent  to  prison  for  two 
or  three  days. 

67250.  For  begging  ?— Yes. 

67251.  In  the  case  of  feeble-minded  mothers  chargeable  Detention  of 
to  the  parish,  you  think  that  they  should  be  subject  to  feeble-minded 
detention  ? — Yes.  unmarried 

67252.  How  far  are  you  prepared  to  carry  that  ?    Would  • 
you  detain  them  till  they  were  past  the  child-bearing  age  ? 

— Yes. 

67253.  You  would  practically  lock  them  up  ? — Yes,  keep 
them  in  the  poorhouse. 

67254.  Do  you  think  that  public  opinion  would  support 
you  in  that? — Yes. 

67255.  Have  you  many  cases  of  that  kind  in  your  dis- 
trict?— A  good  many,  unfortunately.  We  have  a  bad 
reputation  in  that  regard. 

67256.  Wotdd  you  strengthen  the  law  against  the  men  in 
these  cases?— Yes,  but  I  do  not  know  where  you  are  to 
draw  the  line. 

67257.  {Professor  Smart.)  What  is  the  demand  for  labour  Social  and 
in  your  district  ? — It  is  very  constant  and  good.  industrial 

67258.  Can  it  be  met  on  the  farms  ? — Yes.  conditions. 

67259.  Is  there  as  much  labour  as  is  required  ? — Yes. 

67260.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  this,  that  in 
some  districts  in  Scotland  they  cannot  get  labour  at  all  ? — 
That  is  not  the  case  with  us. 

67261 .  You  are  never  driven  to  employ  lunatics  ? — No. 

67262.  That  is  done  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  ? — Then  I 
am  sorry  for  the  farmers. 

67263.  There  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  creameries 
ill  your  district  ? — Yes. 

67264.  Do  farmers  take  shares  in  these  creameries  ? — Not 
as  a  rule.  They  are  limited  and  private  companies.  There 
was  one  co-operative  creamery  started  some  years  ago,  but 
it  was  not  a  success.  The  management  did  not  seem  to  be 
satisfactory,  and  the  concern  was  bought  up  by  a  private 
company. 

67265.  There  is  no  complaint  against  the  private  cream- 
eries?— No.  Of  course  they  compete  against  each  other, 
so  that  the  fanner  is  pretty  well  secured  as  regards  his 
price. 

67266.  Have  they  made  a  change  in  agriculture  ? — 
Yes. 

67267.  They  have  promoted  dairy  farming  ? — Yes.  They 
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have  helped  the  smaller  farmers  more  than  the  others, 
because  they  can  get  rid  of  their  milk  very  readily. 

67268.  It  is  sent  as  far  away  as  Glasgow  ? — Yes  ;  Dundee, 
Edinburgh,  and  many  places  in  England. 

67269.  (Mr  Gardiner.)  In  your  Parish  Council  do  you 
have  any  relief  according  to  a  scale  ? — Yes,  according  to 
circumstances. 

67270.  What  is  the  scale  for  widows  with  children  ?— It 
A'ery  seldom  exceeds  5s.  a  week. 

67271.  How  many  children  woidd  there  be?— Two  or 
three.    If  it  is  a  large  family  we  might  give  6s. 

67272.  You  do  not  allow  so  much  per  child  ? — No. 

67273.  Take  the  case  of  a  widow  with  six  children  ;  would 
you  give  her  enough  to  maintain  herself  and  her  family 
mthout  going  out  to  work? — Very  often  when  there  are 
large  families  there  will  be  one  of  the  family  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  he  or  she  is  able  to  help  a 
little  by  working,  running  messages,  or  learning  some 
trade. 

67274.  By  running  messages  you  mean  carrying  milk  1  — 
Eunning  messages  for  shopkeepers. 

67275.  Before  the  child  is  past  school  age  ? — No,  I  mean 
after  fourteen  years  of  age. 

67276.  Is  there  much  demand  for  children  of  school  age  ? 
— There  is  a  little  demand  for  children  between  thirteen 
and  fourteen.  In  some  cases  tl  e  School  Board  grants 
exemption  certificates  where  the  cases  are  really  necessitous. 
A  few  years  ago  the  limit  was  thirteen  and  the  Department 
increased  it  to  fourteen,  which  I  think  was  a  very  great 
mistake,  because  we  have  now  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
keeping  these  children  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  at 
school. 

'67277.  The  Parish  Council  does  not  give  increased  relief 
to  a  woman  whose  children  remain  at  school  till  fourteen  ? 
—No. 

67278.  Because  public  opinion  in  your  district  is  against 
having  raised  the  age  ?— I  do  not  say  that  is  so,  but  I  know 
that  the  opinion  of  the  School  Board  is  against  it.  The 
feeling  is  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  had  con- 
tinuation classes  at  night  for  those  children,  say  up  to 
fifteen. 

67279.  If  a  child  has  been  working  all  day,  it  is  not  in 
a  condition  to  learn  for  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours 
at  night? — I  do  not  see  why  not.  I  have  gone  to  a 
night-school  myself,  and  I  do  not  see  why  they  should 
not. 

67280.  (Professor  Smart )  You  get  exemption  in  cases  of 
poverty  ? — Yes,  in  a  necessitous  case. 

67281.  Without  regard  to  educational  standard? — We 
consider  whether  the  child  is  really  sufficiently  educated 
up  to  the  sixth  standard.  In  these  country  schools  they  are 
practically  marking  time  between  thirteen  and  fourteen — 
the  children  have  got  as  much  as  can  be  given  to  them  in 
that  particular  school. 

67282.  (Mr  Gardiner.)  Is  that  because  of  the  proportion 
of  teachers  to  children?— It  is  not  so  much  that.  The 
special  classes  that  have  been  tried  to  be  introduced  by  the 
Department  have  not  been  a  success,  because  the  children 
won't  take  them  up. 

67283.  What  are  the  duties  and  powers  of  district  com- 
mittees under  the  county  council  now?  —  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  Public  Health  and  Roads  and  Bridges 
Acts. 

67284.  One  advantage  of  your  scheme  would  be  that  you 
would  get  the  Public  Health  Act  and  Acts  for  the  Relief  of 
the  Poor  administered  by  the  same  body  ?— Yes. 

67285.  Would  that  be  an  advantage? — I  do  not  see  that 
it  would  be  a  disadvantage. 

67286.  Would  it  not  be  an  advantage? — Yes,  I  think  it 
would  be. 

67287.  You  would  find  it  more  easy  to  enforce  a  proper 
standard  of  health  ? — Yes. 

67288.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  provisions  of  the  Burgh 
Police  Act  of  1892  ?— I  have  read  the  Act. 

67289.  It  has  been  suggested  that  there  ought  to 
be  execution  by  arrestment  for  the  recovery  of  rates? — 
Yes. 

67290.  Do  you  think  that  is  desirable  ?— At  present  we 
cannot  arrest  for  ordinary  debt  if  the  man  has  not  more 
than  20s.  a  week  of  wages. 
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67291.  Would  you  like  to  have  power  to  arrest  for  non- 
payment of  rates  ? — I  would  not  go  that  length. 

67292.  Would  you  like  to  have  the  power  of  making  21  June  1907. 

owners'  rates  a  permanent  charge  on  property  ? — No,  I  

would  not.  Question  of 

67293.  In  the  event  of  arrears,  I  mean.    You  think  they  of  ratS™*^" 
ought  to  be  wiped  ofi^  in  the  ordinary  way  ? — Arrears  are 

paid  between  owners  and  occupiers  at  present. 

67294.  You  could  arrest  for  occupiers'  rates,  could  you 
not  ? — Yes,  but  the  power  is  seldom  exercised. 

67295.  Are  the  arrears  heavy  in  your  district  ? — No,  not 
at  all.  I  do  not  think  that  they  will  amount  to  more  than 
£20  in  the  year. 

67296.  It  has  been  stated  to  us  that  the  percentage  of  High  per- 
illegitimacy  in  your  county  is  very  high  ? — That  is  so.  ii^'g^^ 

67297.  What  reason  can  be  given  in  explanation  ? — There  in  Wigtown- 
are  various  reasons  ;  one  which  I  have  already  referred  to  shire. 

is  these  weak-minded  women. 

67298.  Tliey  are  common  everywhere  ? — Yes,  but  that  is 
only  one  reason.  Another,  is  the  dairy  system  of  farming, 
where  there  are  so  many  women  kept  working  and 
milking  cows,  and  young  men  about  looking  after  the  cows 
and  so  on  ;  they  are  brought  so  much  into  contact  and  they 
get  rather  loose  ideas  about  things. 

67299.  (Professor  Sniurt.)  Is  that  not  rather  the  tradition 
of  Wigtownshire  ? — It  has  an  unenviable  position  in  regard 
to  that.    We  share  it  along  with  Banff'shire. 

67300.  (Chairman.)  The  particular  phase  of  occupation 
in  which  the  men  and  women  are  engaged  rather  tends 
to  destroy  their  sense  of  decency  ? — Yes. 

67301.  Do  women  work  in  the  fields? — Yes. 

67302.  And  they  remain  on  with  the  men? — Yes,  the 
man  provides  so  many  workers. 

67303.  And  the  women  need  not  necessarily  be  a  relation 
of  the  man  ? — No  ;  but  as  a  rule  they  are  his  family. 

67304.  (Mr  Gardiner.)  Where  do  these  women  live  ? — 
In  their  father's  house.  Some  may  live  in  the  farmer's- 
house,  but  as  a  rule  those  milkers  are  the  farm  servants' 
wife  and  daughters.  They  get  an  allowance  of  3s.  6d.  a 
week  for  milking  ten  cows  night  and  morning. 

67305.  Does  the  Parish  Council  ever  take  action  with 
regard  to  the  alleged  fathers  of  these  children '( — Yes,  we 
do. 

67306.  Are  you  successful  in  getting  convictions  ? — As  a 
rule  they  clear  out  of  the  county  whenever  they  hear  of 
the  summons. 

67307.  The  alleged  father  does  ?— Yes. 

67308.  And  you  are  not  able  to  arrest  him  ? — We  could 
do  so  if  we  could  find  him,  but  sometimes  it  is  not  worth 
the  powder  and  shot,  and  we  are  glad  to  get  rid  of  him. 

67309.  (Ohairman.)  Are  the  women  reluctant  to  give 
evidence  ? — Not  at  all. 

67310.  The  child  is  not  looked  upon  as  illegitimate  if 
the  mother  marries  subsequent  to  its  birth  ?— That  is  so. 

67311.  Are  there  many  of  these  cases  ? — Not  very  many. 

67312.  They  would  not  be  included  as  illegitimate  ?— No. 
There  are  a  good  many  who  marry  just  before  the  child 
is  born. 

67313.  Are  there  many  of  these  illegitimate  children  who 
come  on  the  parish  ? — A  good  many. 

67314.  Have  you  had  sufiicient  experience  to  know  how 
those  children  turn  out  ?  They  are  boarded  out  as  a  rule  1 
— In  some  cases  they  are,  but  some  of  them  are  sent  to 
the  poorhouse.  They  get  a  very  good  education,  and  we 
try  to  find  situations  for  them. 

67315.  Take  the  case  of  a  woman  with  an  illegitimate  Relief  to 
child,  and  she  ap]3lies  for  relief  ?— We  would  have  to  give  unmarried 
it  to  her  if  she  could  not  work.  mothers. 

67316.  You  would  give  her  outdoor  relief?— Yes,  if 
we  thought  she  was  really  a  deserving  woman,  and  that 
she  would  not  drink  the  money  that  we  would  give  her 
for  outdoor  relief.  In  other  cases  we  would  send  her  to 
the  poorhouse. 

67317.  And  the  child  would  go  too  ?— Yes. 

67318.  Is  it  not  better  for  the  child  to  be  out  of  the 
poorhouse?— Undoubtedly  ;  there  is  a  stigma  attaches  to 
the  child,  but  they  are  very  well  cared  for  and  fed. 
In  some  cases,  they  are  better  in  the  poorhouse  than 
outside. 
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Mr  Stair  67319.  Is  an  illegitimate  child  looked  down  upon  by 
II'Harrie.    the  people  ? — Yes,  to  some  extent. 

21  June  1907.  67320.  If  a  young  man  wants  to  marry  a  girl  who  is 
illegitimate,  there  would  be  an  idea  rather  that  he  was 
taking  someone  of  a  somewhat  lower  class? — That  is  so. 

67321.  {Mr  Gardiner.)  How  many  children  do  you  have 
in  your  poorhouse? — I  do  not  think  we  have  more  than 
twelve  at  present. 

67322.  Are  they  kept  apart  from  the  adult  paupers  ? — 
Yes,  but  there  are  some  adult  persons  in  charge ;  very 
often  the  mother  is  in  charge. 

67323.  Do  they  go  out  to  school  ?— Yes. 


67324.  Are  there  cottage  hospitals  dotted  about  your  Children  in ' 
county  ?-We  have  one.  poorhouse.  j 

67325.  Is  it  situated  so  as  to  serve  the  greater  part  of 
the  county  ?— Yes,  it  serves  the  whole  upper  district.  It 
is  a  purely  volimtary  hospital. 

67326.  Is  there  co-operation  between  your  Poor  Law  Co-operatio 
sick-houses  and  the  hospital  ?— Yes,  we  sometimes  send  between  Pocl 
cases  to  the  hospital.    The  committee  occasionally  object,  Law  and 
but,  as  a  rule,  they  allow  them  to  be  sent  there.  voluntary  I 

67327.  Do  you  pay  for  the  services  ?— We  do  not  pay  for 
them,  but  some  Parish  Councils  pay  a  subscription  to  the 
hospital. 


■  Mr  and  Mrs 
James 
Thomason. 


Mr  and  Mrs  James  Thomason,  called  and  examined. 


Qualifications 
of  witness. 


Social  and 
industrial 
conditions  of 
Zetland. 


67328.  {Chairman  to  Mr  Thomason.)  You  are  a  Parish 
Coimcillor,  etc.,  at  Walls  and  Sandness  (Zetland)? — 
Yes. 

67329.  You  have  put  in  a  paper  of  a  very  interesting 
character,  which  we  will  take  as  your  evidence-in-chief? — 
Very  well. 

{Hie  witness  handed  in  the  follovnng  statement.) 

1.  Personal  Qualifications. — Twenty-five  years'  residence 
in  the  parish.  Eight  of  these  as  a  crofter-fisherman,  and 
seventeen  as  factor  to  Mr  H.  F.  Anderton  of  Vaila,  the 
largest  proprietor  in  the  united  parishes  of  Walls  and 
Sandness,  who  owns  about  seven-eighths  of  the  combined 
areas.  For  the  last  four  years  I  have  also  held  the  position 
of  factor  for  Mrs  Allan  of  Burrastow  and  her  family,  the 
second  largest  landowner  in  the  parish.  For  most  of  these 
years  I  have  been  a  member  of  School  Board  and  a  Parish 
Councillor,  and  have  naturally  come  into  close  contact  with 
,all  classes  in  the  community. 

References.— In  support  of  facts  relating  to  Foula,  I  would 
refer  your  Commission  to  Mrs  Traill,  23  Duke  Street, 
Edinburgh,  a  lady  of  means  and  position,  who  resides  a 
good  deal  on  the  island  for  health  reasons,  and  who  takes 
a  sympathetic  interest  in  the  inhabitants,  especially  the 
very  poor. 

Parish  Council  Business. — I  would  refer  your  Commission 
to  the  Report  of  Mr  Millar,  General  Superintendent  of  Poor 
imder  the  Local  Government  Board,  who  visited  Walls  and 
Foula  in  June  1906,  and  also  to  Mr  J.  C.  Grierson  of 
•Quendale,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs  Sievwright  &  Macgregor, 
Solicitors,  Lerwick,  who  is  legal  agent  for  the  Vaila  and 
Burrastow  estates,  and  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
peculiar  difficulties  of  the  parish,  and  indeed  of  the  whole 
country.    He  is  a  native  of  Shetland. 

As  a  personal  reference. — I  am  known  to  Mr  A.  A. 
Aitken,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs  A.  P.  Purves  &  Aitken,  W.S., 
12  Queen  Street,  Edinburgh. 

2.  Social  and  Industrial  Conditions. — Mr  Anderton,  the 
principal  proprietor,  is  non-resident  except  for  one  and 
sometimes  two  visits  annually.  He  takes,  however,  a  warm 
interest  in  his  tenantry  and  in  the  parishioners  generally. 
Since  the  estate  came  into  his  hands  he  has  spent  more 
than  the  revenues  from  it  in  the  parish,  in  building  and 
other  improvements,  and  has  made  in  this  way  a  very 
substantial  addition  to  the  means  of  the  community,  as  he 
gives  no  work  to  an  outsider  that  can  be  done  by  a  resident. 

Mrs  Allan  of  Burrastow  and  Mr  Holborn  of  Foula  are 
also  non-resident ;  and  besides  these  there  are  about  half-a- 
dozen  small  proprietors  who  reside  on  their  little  properties 
or  in  the  adjoining  parishes. 

We  have  foiir  ministers,  churches,  and  manses,  and  about 
a  dozen  or  more  small  tradesmen  who  do  a  mixed  business 
of  buying  and  selling  on  a  system  of  combined  cash  and 
credit.  Butter,  eggs,  fish,  and  knitting  are  bought  or 
exchanged  for  clothing,  groceries,  and  such  necessaries  as 
are  not  supplied  to  the  crofting  family  by  their  croft  or  boat. 

The  chief  industry  of  late  years  has  been  the  herring 
fishing,  and  the  bulk  of  the  population  is  of  the  crofter 
fishing  class.  These  have  fair  rents  and  fixity  of  tenure 
under  the  Crofters  Commission,  and  for  six  or  eight  years 
the  Agricultural  Rates  Act  has  relieved  them  of  five-eighths 
of  their  rates.  When  the  fishing  is  good  they  can  live,  but 
there  is  rarely  a  surplus  to  carry  over  to  the  season  when 
the  fishing  fails.  The  cottars  and  room-tenants  are  much 
worse  off  and  have  no  relief  from  any  Grant.  They  pay  the 
full  rate,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  very  poor  except  where  friends 
in  the  merchant  service  or  in  the  colonies  help  them.  The 
surplus  male  population  mostly  enter  the  merchant  service 
or  go  abroad.  Many  of  the  women  work  on  the  herring 
stations,  and  a  good  deal  is  done  by  knitting. 


-    3.  The  Parish  Council  consists  of  nine  members,  with  a  fon^fi-  r 
collector  of  rates,  a  clerk,  an  inspector,  and  two  subs.    This  of  Parish 
unwieldy  staft"  is  mainly  drawn  from  the  relations  and  Councils 
proteges  of  members  of  Council,  while  supplies  for  paupers 
are,  as  far  as  possible,  got  from  members  of  Council  or 
staff,  or  the  relatives  of  either  in  trade. 

4.  Relief.~We  have  no  system  of  indoor  relief  except  the  Administra- 
Conibination  Poorhouse  at  Lerwick.  Paupers  have  the  tion  of  relief 
option  of  refusal  to  go  there,  and  can  oblige  the  Council  to 
give  them  supplies  in  their  own  parish.  This  course  is 
usually  followed.  Many  of  them  live  in  family  with 
relations  who  are  also  very  poor,  and  the  pauper's  allowance 
is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  income  of  the  family. 

6.  The  persons  applying  for  relief  are  mostly  decayed  and  Class  of 
worn-out  crofters  and  cottars,  who  have  no  one  sufficiently  applicants 
near  of  kin,  or  interested,  or  well-to-do  to  undertake  their  for  relief, 
support. 

6.  The  causes   of  pauperism   are  lack  of  continuous,  Causes  of 
remunerative  employment,  and  possibly  also  the  lack  of  pauperism, 
habits  of  thrift  and  strict  economy. 

7.  The  Class  of  Persons  seeking  Election  to  the  Parish  Personnel  of 
Council. — Everyone   with   an   axe  to  grind ;   with   the  Councils, 
exception  of  a  very  small  percentage  of  those  who  wish  to 

guard  their  own  or  their  employer's  interests,  or  those  who 
wish  to  see  justice  to  the  pauper  and  fair-play  to  the  rate- 
payer. 

8.  Existing  areas  are  cumbrous  and  unworkable  on  Suitability  i 
account  of  the  two  islands  of  Foula  and  Papa  Stour  existing  arei 
having  been  parochially  attached  to  the  united  parishes  of 

Walls  and  Sandness.    Papa  is  distant  three  miles  and 
Foula  fourteen  miles,  across  very  stormy  water. 


Suggested  Refoems. 

9.  Outlying  islands  such  as  Foula  and  Papa  Stour  Need  of 
should  cease  to  be  attached  parochially  to  the  nearest  parish  special  grant 
on  the  mainland,  and  should  have  special  legislation  and  for  outlying  , 
special  grants  on  account  of  their  special  physical  peculi-  islands, 
arities  and  poverty. 

In  Foula  particularly  the  people  are  extremely  poor, 
the  proportion  of  paupers  is  very  high,  and  quite  half  of 
the  ratepayers  are  just  on  the  verge  of  pauperism.  Rents 
are  very  low,  and  rates  contributed  by  the  island  are  not 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  sum  expended  on  relief  of 
paupers,  in  doctor's  medicine  bill,  the  salary  of  a  sub- 
inspector,  special  boat-hire  to  take  the  doctor  and  chief 
inspector  over  to  the  island  twice  in  the  year,  etc.  etc. 

Educationally,  too,  this  island  is  a  burden  to  the  parish 
well-nigh  intolerable.  A  certificated  teacher  must  be  kept 
there,  school  buildings  required  by  the  Act  must  be 
provided  and  kept  up  for  a  school  roll  of  fifteen  children 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  fourteen,  and  an  average 
attendance  of  about  60  per  cent,  of  that  number. 

10.  A  special  Grant  should  be  made  to  parish  medical  Need  of  free 
officers  in  Shetland,  who  should  be  required  to  attend  all  medical  aid 
cases  of  sickness  and  accident  free,  whether  of  paupers  or  for  poor, 
poor  ratepayers.    The  Grant  should  be  sufficiently  large 

to  cover  the  cost  of  medicine  as  well.  At  present  trifling 
illnesses,  which  would  probably  yield  at  once  to  skilled 
treatment,  are  tinkered  with  by  quackery  and  old  wives' 
nostrums,  imtil  the  case  becomes  serious  and  fatal,  and  the 
victim  pays  the  forfeit  of  the  crime  of  poverty.  The 
struggle  for  daily  bread  leaves  little  or  no  margin  for 
professional  attendance  in  sickness. 

Moreover,  even  when  cases  of  illness  do  not  end  fatally, 
there  is  the  danger  of  permanent  injury  to  health  under 
the  present  system, — e.g.  for  years  a  malignant  skin  trouble 
has  appeared  anfl  re-appeared  at  intervals.    Schools  are 
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eed  of  free  closed  because  of  it,  and  after  a  while  re-opened,  but  it  is 
edical  aid  not  cured,  because  the  doctor  has  not  the  power  to  make 
r  poor.  treatment  compulsory,  nor  the  guarantee  of  payment,  and 
the  people  are  poor,  and  not  sufficiently  alive  to  the 
consequences  of  trifiing. 

eeJ  of  11-  It  would  be  of  immense  advantage  coidd  the  means 

y'gienic  be  provided  for  the  better  education  of  the  people  in 
ucation  matters  of  housing,  sanitation,  diet,  food  values,  and  the 
poor.  general  laws  of  health.    With  a  special  Grant  in  support  of 

parish  doctors,  courses  of  lectures  on  these  important 
subjects  might  also  be  possible. 

iigcested  12.  A  grant  shovdd  be  given  to  erect  a  pauper  lunatic 

aut  for  asylum  in  the  islands.  Pauper  lunatics  are  a  heavy  charge 
ection  of  on  the  taxpayer,  owing  to  the  large  number  that  have  to 
luper  lunatic  be  supported.  A  few  of  the  harmless  are  kept  in  the 
ylum,  various  jiarishes,  in  the  care  of  private  individuals,  but  the 

greater  number  are  sent  to  Montrose  Asylum.  Were  a 
local  asylum  provided,  pauper  lunatics  could  be  kept  as 
comfortably  as  and  at  less  expense  to  the  ratepayers  than 
at  present.  If  the  asylum  were  built  near  waste  land,  of 
which  there  are  large  tracts  in  the  country,  profitable 
occupation  could  be  given  to  the  patients,  most  of  whom 
imderstand  farming  and  reclaiming  waste  land,  and  the 
institution  woidd  go  far  to  support  itself.  At  present  each 
patient  sent  to  Montrose  costs  for  removal  alone  £5, 
which  sum  would  be  saved.  At  the  same  time  an  end 
would  be  put  to  the  system  of  boarding  out  of  lunatics  with 
families  as  at  present,  in  connection  with  which  there  are 
sometimes  abuses  very  difficult  to  deal  with. 

[feed  of  13.  That  some  assistance  should  be  given  towards  the 

Istension  and  construction  and  extension  of  roads,  especially  in  the 
instruction  direction  of  the  outlying  townships  and  the  peat  hills,  to 
f  tracks  and  enable  children  to  get  to  school  with  safety,  and  to  allow 
)ads.  fuel  to  be  brought  to  the  crofting  and  cottar  home  with  less 

toil.  Peat  is  the  only  fuel  tised  in  these  homes.  The 
supplies  near  the  existing  roads  are  exhausted,  forcing 
ratepayers  and  paupers  alike  to  go  farther  and  farther  into 
the  hill.  Withoitt  roads  there  is  no  way  of  conveying  the 
peat  except  on  the  backs  of  individuals.  In  many  cases 
the  distances  are  so  great  that  only  one  journey  in  a  winter's 
day  can  be  made,  and  possibly  only  one  in  a  family  is  at 
liberty  to  go.  If  roads,  or  even  made  tracks,  sufficiently 
wide  for  a  small  cart  and  a  Shetland  pony,  could  be 
provided,  it  woidd  be  a  great  boon. 

^eedofaid  14.  The  independent  and  deserving  poor,  chiefly  of  the 
pr  class  above  cottar  and  room-tenant  class,  many  of  whom  occupy  a 
■aupers.  position  just  outside  the  zone  of  jjanperism,  should  not  be 
taxed  as  at  present  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent,  of  their 
rental  for  the  support  of  paupers,  but  some  assistance 
should  be  given  to  this  class  similar  to  that  given  to  the 
crofters. 

^eed  of  15.  A  system  of  strict  supervision  from  without  should 

upervision  of  be  established  over  our  Parish  Council  and  its  officials,  to 
ensure  that  the  real  reason  of  its  existence  may  be  efficiently 
served.  Doctors  should  be  instructed  to  pay  surprise  visits 
at  irregular  intervals  in  cases  where  paupers  or  pauper 
lunatics  are  boarded  with  private  families.  Feeding, 
clothing,  and  the  amotint  of  work  done  should  not  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  guardian,  but  should  be  matter  of 
strict  investigation.  The  law  at  present  dealing  with  this 
should  be  strengthened,  and  strictly  enforced  by  officials 
outside  of  the  local  staff. 

16.  To  ensure  that  our  Parish  Councils  may  be  truly 
representative  of  the  people,  members  of  the  community 
who  are  exempted  by  law  from  payment  of  poor-rate 
should  also  be  excluded  from  administering  the  same. 
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Old  age 
pensions. 
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17.  A  system  of  old  age  pensions  should  be  introduced  as 
soon  as  possible,  which  would  relieve  the  overburdened  tax- 
payer in  a  congested  parish  like  Walls,  and  would  give  to  the 
struggling  poor  a  guarantee  against  dying  of  absolute  want. 

With  reference  to  the  above,  1  should  add  that  I  wotild 
like  to  bring  the  whole  question  of  Pauper  Lunacy  before 
your  Commission,  with  a  view  of  impressing  on  the 
Government  that  this  heavy  burden  be  made  altogether 
an  imperial  charge,  seeing  that  lunacy  is  an  act  of  God, 
and  can  neither  be  increased  nor  restrained  by  the  ablest 
Parish  Council. 

The  Grant  made  by  Government  ten  years  ago 
towards  the  support  of  pauper  lunatics  has  stood  at  the 
same  sum  per  head  then  voted,  but  in  the  meantime  the 
number  of  patients  has  increased  and  is  increasing 
annually,  until  the  burden  on  the  taxpayer  becomes 
unbearable. 

The  increase  of  lunacy  I  believe  to  be  owing  to  reasons 
of  climate,  diet,  isolation,  and  the  hopeless  struggle  with 
poverty  ;  and  unless  some  means  of  lightening  this  struggle 


can  be  devised,  the  outlook  for  all  and  sundry  is  very  Mr  and  3frs 

gloomy.  James 

I  may  also  add  that  the  authorities  of  Montrose  Asylum  Thomason. 

have  considerably  increased  their  charges  for  pauper  jm,e  1907 
lunatics  of  late. 


Housing  of 
aged  poor 
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trained  nurse 
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18.  That  an  almshouse  or  group  of  cottages  be  erected  in 
each  parish  in  Shetland,  where  the  aged  poor  could  be 
housed  in  decency  and  comfort.  The  cost  would  not  be 
much  more  than  under  the  present  system,  and  the  com- 
fort to  the  patipers  would  be  incomparably  more. 

19.  That  a  trained  nurse  be  stationed  in  each  parish  in 
the  county  to  minister  to  cases  which  the  doctor  could 
not  reach  and  to  give  advice  and  assistance. 

20.  By  way  of  some  local  assistance  towards  the  cost 
of  the  reforms  I  have  suggested,  I  would  propose  that 
licenses  for  the  sale  of  excisable  liquors  should  be  granted 
to  Parisli  Councils  only,  that  these  bodies  be  held 
responsible  for  the  proper  conduct  and  control  of  the 
traffic,  and  that  the  profits  accruing  should  be  devoted 
to  reduction  of  rates  and  necessary  reforms. 

21.  Although  my  experience  is  mostly  gained  in  Walls, 
my  remarks,  I  am  sure,  apply  to  the  whole  islands,  and 
the  reforms  I  have  suggested  would  be  beneficial  to  every 
parish  in  the  county. 

22.  Attached  I  send  an  abstract  from  the  Poor  Roll  in 
Walls,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that,  tmless  specially 
afflicted  in  mind  and  body,  the  average  age  of  paupers 
adndtted  to  the  roll  is  very  high,  and  that  the  allowance 
is  small. 

This  abstract  also  shows  that  the  full  rate,  parish  and 
county,  is  considerably  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  the 
rental,  and  should  be  read  in  connection  with  item  14  of 
this  report.    {Hee  App.  No.  CLXXXII.) 

07330.  {Chairman.)  Would  you  tell  me  what  your  pro-  Procedure  of 
cedure  is  in  connection  with  any  person  who  applies  to  be  ap|ilicant  for 
relieved  out  of  the  poor  rate.    1  assume  they  begin  by  relief, 
making  an  application  to  the  inspector  of  poor  ?— Yes ; 
they  apply  to  the  inspector  of  poor  for  an  application 
paper,  which  they  fill  up  and  return  to  the  inspector. 

67331.  Are  they  medically  examined? — One  of  the  con- 
ditions is  that  they  are  medically  examined.  There  must 
be  a  doctor's  certificate. 

67332.  If  the  inspector  thinks  right  he  gives  relief? — 
Yes. 

67333.  How  often  does  the  Parish  Council  meet  ? — Once 
a  month. 

67334.  I  assume  that  as  a  rule  the  Parish  Council 
confirms  what  the  insjjector  has  done  ?— Yes. 

67335.  The  social  and  industrial  conditions  of  this  Social  and 
parish  of  Walls  and  Sandness  seem  to  be  very  bad  ? —  industrial 


Yes. 

67336.  They  are  the  worst  of  any  of  the  parishes  in 
Shetland,  if  you  take  the  poor  rate  as  a  test  ? — Yes. 

67337.  Why  is  that  ?— The  rental  is  very  low,  and  the 
nitmber  of  paupers  and  lunatics  is  very  high. 

67338.  I  observe  that  one  of  the  largest  of  the  land- 
owners, who  owns  nearly  seven- eighths  of  the  combined 
areas  according  to  your  experience,  gives  more  than  he 
takes  from  his  property  ? — Yes,  that  is  so.  He  expends 
more  on  his  property  than  he  takes  out  of  it,  and  he  gives 
the  work  to  residents. 

67339.  So  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  rents?— No. 

67340.  Is  the  place  over-populated  ? — There  is  no  chance 
of  earning  money  except  from  the  fishing,  and  when  that 
fails  the  people  cannot  earn  anything. 

67341.  Are  they  mostly  crofters  1 — Crofter  fishermen. 

67342.  What  size  are  their  crofts  ? — The  average  crofts 
will  be  about  6  acres  arable  and  10  or  12  acres  grazing. 

67343.  We  had  a  witness  yesterday  from  Yell.  Yell 
seems  to  be  much  better  off  than  you  are  % — Yes,  I  believe 
they  are. 

67344.  Is  it  the  same  race  of  people  ? — Yes. 

67345.  Do  your  peo^ile  work  less  hard  ? — No,  they  work 
hard  enough,  but  there  is  nothing  to  be  made. 

67346.  Can  the  women  not  make  a  livelihood  by 
knitting  ? — That  is  what  they  make  a  livelihood  oft". 

67347.  Your  Parish  Council  consists  of  nine  persons, 
and  they  have  a  staff  of  five  ? — Yes. 

67348.  You  think  that  is  too  much  ?— Yes. 

67349.  There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Council  to 
appoint  their  relations  and  friends  ?— Yes. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE: 


Mr  and  Mrs 
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Thomason. 

21  June  1907. 
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industrial 
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67350.  What  sort  of  pay  does  the  inspector  get  1 — £25. 

67351.  There  is  a  doctor  besides  ? — Yes. 

67352.  What  does  he  get  ? — £50  of  salary,  and  then  he 
has  his  private  practice  besides,  and  about  £30  in  addition 
for  paupers'  medicine  bill  and  for  visiting  pauper  lunatics. 

67353.  You  have  got  attached  to  you  two  islands  that 
are  very  difficult  to  get  at  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  the  greatest 
difficulty  we  have. 

67354.  They  are  worse  off  than  the  mainland  ? — Yes, 
especially  Foula. 

67355.  In  Foula,  according  to  your  statement,  the  island 
gets  expended  upon  it  four  times  as  much  as  it  con- 
tributes 1 — Yes. 

67356.  And  still  it  is  in  a  bad  condition  ? — Yes,  and 
getting  worse. 

67357.  Is  it  not  clear  that  it  is  over-populated  ? — Yes,  I 
think  it  is,  and  also  the  trawlers  have  destroyed  their  ling 
and  cod  fishing.  Their  fishing  used  to  be  worth  £250  to 
£300  per  annum,  and  for  several  years  it  has  been  a  total 
failure,  owing  to  trawling  on  the  fishing  ground. 

67358.  Is  there  great  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Shet- 
landers  to  emigrate  ? — There  is  a  great  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  the  Foula  people. 

67359.  Do  they  intermarry  much  1 — Yes. 

67360.  Are  they  healthy  people,  or  is  there  much 
imbecility  ? — There  is  a  good  deal  of  imbecility. 

67361.  Which  may  be  attributed  to  the  intermarriages  ?— 
So  they  say. 

67362.  The  sanitary  conditions  are  bad  in  Foula  ? — Yes, 
in  some  cases. 

67363.  Are  they  bad  on  the  mainland  in  your  parish  ? — 
No,  not  so  bad. 

67364.  Is  the  inspector  of  health  the  doctor? — No,  we 
have  a  local  inspector.  The  sanitary  inspector  at  Lerwick 
appoints  different  inspectors  for  the  diflferent  parishes. 

67365.  Are  Orkney  and  Shetland  one  county  ? — Yes. 

67366.  How  does  that  work  ?  Is  there  difficulty  ?— We 
are  not  conscious  of  the  difficulty  in  parishes,  but  there 
may  be  difficulty  in  county  management. 

67367.  Where  do  they  meet  ? — They  do  not  meet ;  each 
half  works  itself. 

67368.  So  in  that  way  the  system  works  pretty  well  ? — 
Yes,  fairly  well. 

67369.  On  this  island  of  Foula  there  are  only  fifteen 
children,  of  whom  apparently  only  ten  of  an  average  are  in 
attendance  at  school ;  but  thei  e  has  to  be  a  school  and  a 
master  kept  up,  and  all  the  expenses  connected  with  our 
system  of  education  ? — Yes. 

67370.  Do  you  think  that  is  necessary  ? — It  is  considered 
to  be  necessary.  There  has  been  a  movement  made  to 
make  it  a  side  school,  but  if  it  is  made  a  side  school  then 
the  children  would  have  to  be  brought  from  Foula  for 
examination  before  the  inspector  every  summer,  and  that 
■would  be  a  difficulty.  So  we  are  obliged  to  keep  a  certifi- 
cated teacher  there. 

67371 .  Would  you  not  say  that  a  less  elaborate  system  of 
education  would  meet  the  wants,  and  be  more  suitable  to 
the  intelligence  of  those  people  ? — Yes. 

67372.  They  are  not  taught  practical  things,  such  as 
dairying  ? — No,  they  are  just  taught  the  articles  in  the  code 
that  they  have  to  be  examined  upon. 

67373.  It  is  too  literary  and  not  practical  enough  ? — That 
is  the  fault  of  the  education  all  over  the  country. 

67374.  Is  that  generally  felt  ? — I  am  sure  it  is  felt  where 
it  is  considered  at  all.  In  the  case  of  the  crofters  they 
are  often  very  pleased  to  have  an  excuse  to  remove  the 
children  to  work  on  the  croft. 

67375.  Your  idea  would  be  to  make  it  a  more  practical 
education,  and  something  that  would  be  of  use  to  them  in 
the  work  which  they  would  have  to  do  afterwards  ? — Yes. 
They  are  not  even  taught  navigation,  though  most  of  the 
boys  go  to  sea. 

67376.  Can  they  swim  ? — They  are  not  taught  that,  but 
some  of  them  can  swim. 

67377.  In  your  paper  you  point  out  it  would  be  a  very 
great  advantage  if  they  were  taught  some  elementary  ques- 
tions in  regard  to  diet  and  food,  cooking,  and  so  on  ? — Yes, 
I  believe  that  they  spoil  their  health  through  want  of 
knowing  these  simple  rules. 

67378.  Coming  back  to  the  administration  of  relief, 


would  you  say  that  relief  was  impartially  administered,  or  Administra- 
is  there  a  partiality  on  the  part  of  certain  members  of  the  tion  of  relief. 
Parish  Council  to  favour  those  with  whom  they  are  con- 
nected ? — Ye%  there  is  that.    That  is  very  well  understood, 
but  I  do  not  know  if  it  could  be  easily  proved  or  not. 

67379.  You  have  a  heavy  charge  in  connection  with 
lunatics  ? — Yes,  very  heavy. 

67380.  And  your  idea  is  that  there  should  be  some  Provision  for 
building  put  up  where  these  lunatics  might  be  maintained  lunatics, 
and  looked  after  ? — Yes,  I  am  sure  that  would  be  cheaper. 

67381.  If  that  was  done,  there  would  need  to  be  some- 
body to  superintend  and  inspect  them? — Yes,  the  local 
doctors.    Each  parish  must  keep  a  doctor. 

67382.  Have  you  difficulty  about  the  doctors  ? — We  have 
sometimes  had  a  difficulty  in  getting  good  ones. 


67383.  Have  you  any  nurses  ? — No,  except  in  Lerwick,  Nursing  of 

poor  in 
become  Shetland. 


where  there  are  two 

67384.  Would  the  girls  there  be  inclined  to 


nurses  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  they  would  be  inclined  to 
go  in  for  it,  but  they  could  if  they  cared,  because  most  of 
them  are  bright  and  capable. 

67385.  We  were  told  that  if  the  girls  were  sent  away  and 
became  nurses  they  did  not  like  coming  back,  as  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  lived  became  so  repugnant  to  them  ? 
— No  doubt  there  might  be  that  difficulty. 

67386.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  difficulty  in  getting 
outsiders  to  come  ? — Yes. 

67387.  But  you  think  that  tha  girls  might  be  taught  ? — 
Yes. 

67388.  Would  you  say  that  the  men  are  capable  too  ? — 
Yes,  they  give  a  good  account  of  themselves  when  they  go 
away.  They  mostly  devote  themselves  to  the  fishing,  and 
to  sailing  in  the  merchant  service. 

67389.  You  are  badly  ofif  for  roads  ? — Yes,  we  are  very 
badly  off  for  small  roads  in  the  different  parishes. 

67390.  The  result  of  these  heavy  rates  is  that  they  press 
very  hardly  on  those  who  are  just  above  pauperism  ? — Yes, 
very. 

67391.  The  upshot  of  your  evidence  is  that  you  think  Inefficiency 
that  the  present  system  of  parochial  administration  is  not  of  present 
very  efficient  ? — It  is  not  effieient  with  us.  parochial 

^         .       .  1     ,        1      r      1  aJministra- 

67392.  Supposing  it  were   proposed   that   the  Local  ^.Jqj,_ 

Government  Board  should  take  over  the  administration  and 
nominate  someone,  how  would  that  proposal  be  entertained 
by  the  people  ? — It  would  be  well  entertained  by  every 
disinterested  ratepayer. 

67393.  Would  you  say  that  your  Parish  Council  is  worse  Social  and 
than  other  Parish  Councils,  or  are  they  all  much  the  same  ?  industrial 
— I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  working  of  other  Parish  conditions  in 
Councils,  but  I  rather  think  that  the  Walls  Parish  Council  Walla. 

is  worse. 

67394.  It  is  a  sad  condition  of  things,  because,  according 
to  your  account,  both  the  men  and  women  are  capable,  ana 
would  get  on  if  they  had  a  chance  ? — Yes. 

67395.  Are  there  not  too  many?— The  crofts  are  too 
small.  The  land  is  divided  up  into  very  small  holdings. 
They  do  not  expect  to  be  kept  on  their  crofts,  and  the 
family  can  only  be  provided  for  when  the  man  is  away 
working.  They  can  get  milk  and  eggs  and  small  things 
from  the  croft,  but  they  must  earn  the  rent  and  outside 
expenses  in  some  other  way. 

67396.  Is  there  any  whale  fishing? — Not  in  connection 
with  the  Shetlands.  The  Norwegians  have  taken  it  up, 
and  they  work  it  from  Shetland.  There  are  four  whaling 
stations,  but  they  are  mostly  worked  by  Norwegians. 

67397.  Do  your  people  breed  ducks  and  geese  ? — Yes. 

67398.  On  the  sea  ?— On  the  land. 

67399.  Do  they  swim  on  the  sea  ? — Mostly  in  the  lochs. 

67400.  Don't  they  transmit  a  great  many  of  these  epgs  to 
Scotland  ?— Yes,  quite  a  number  of  duck  and  hen  eggs. 

67401.  How  long  have  you  lived  on  the  island  ? — All 
my  life. 

67402.  Are  things  better  or  worse  than  they  used  to  be  1 
— People  have  got  more  extravagant  ideas.  They  earn 
more,  but  they  spend  more.  Then  the  fish  are  getting 
scarcer. 

67403.  Is  the  health  of  the  people  good  ?— There  is  a  good 
deal  of  nervous  trouble  and  dyspepsia,  and  then  there  is  a 
skin  disease  that  affects  the  young  people. 

67404.  Skin  disease  is  a  sign  of  bad  health  or  of  bad 
sanitary  arrangements  ?— Yes,  and   it  is  infectious.  It 
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lurks  in  insanitary  places,  and  then  it  goes  round  all  the 
children  in  the  schools. 

67405.  Has  there  been  any  special  treatment  for  these 
children  ? — Yes,  some  families  have  had  their  children 
treated  specially,  but  not  the  schools  as  a  whole. 

67406.  Do  the  people  drink  much  tea  ? — Yes. 

67407.  More  than  is  good  for  their  health  ? — Yes,  a 
great  deal  more  than  is  good  for  them. 

67408.  Do  they  boil  it  ?— Yes. 

67409.  Is  their  infantile  mortality  great?— Not  par- 
ticularly. 

67410.  Can  women  who  are  about  to  be  confined  gi.'t 
proper  medical  attendance  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  doctor  in 
each  parish.  A  good  many  of  them  call  in  the  doctor, 
but  a  good  many  more  do  not  have  the  doctor — they  just 
have  their  neighbour. 

67411.  Let  us  see  what  your  recommendations  are  :  in 
the  first  place,  you  would  exempt  from  Parish  Councils 
all  those  who  paid  no  poor  rates  ? — That  is  so. 

67412.  Are  there  any  on  the  council  who  pay  no  poor  rates 
now  ? — The}'  all  pay  poor  rates  with  the  exception  of  the 
jiarish  minister.  That  class  is  exempted.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  other  class  exempted. 

67413.  As  regards  pauper  lunacy,  I  think,  we  have  dealt 
with  that.  You  ask  for  a  system  of  old  age  pensions.  Of 
course,  you  cannot  introduce  that  in  one  part  of  the 
kingdom  without  its  being  introduced  all  over  ? — We  are 
conscious  of  that. 

67414.  You  would  like  some  almshouses  or  cottages  to  be 
erected.  Would  you  put  people  in  tliem  to  whom  you 
would  otherwise  give  outdoor  relief  ? — Yes,  it  would 
relieve  the  parish  of  the  question  of  housing  people 
who  are  at  present  getting  relief,  and  they  would  get 
much  better  house  acconmiodation. 

67415.  Where  do  they  go  now  ? — They  get  the  ofl'er  of 
the  poorhouse,  but  they  can  refuse  it  and  compel  the 
council  to  support  them  in  their  own  houses. 

67416.  If  these  almshouses  were  established  you  would 
force  people  into  them  ? — They  would  not  require  to  be 
forced  if  the  houses  were  comfortable. 

67417.  You  want  to  have  a  trained  nurse  in  each  parish  1 
—Yes. 

67418.  Assuming  that  the  funds  were  forthcoming,  do 
you  think  that  you  would  be  able  to  get  trained  nurses  ? 
Cauld  you  induce  girls  to  go  and  qualify  themselves  ? — I 
am  sure  we  could. 

67419.  Going  over  the  list  of  those  who  are  receiving 
relief,  I  see  that  the  great  majority  are  jjersons  over  sixty- 
five  years  of  age  ? — Yes. 

67420.  That  no  doubt  suggested  to  you  the  idea  of  old 
age  pensions  ? — Yes. 

67421.  The  statements  you  have  made  to  us  really  seem 
to  point  towards  the  necessity  of  a  central  authority  taking 
over  the  parochial  administration  of  the  poor  if  more  money 
be  given  from  a  central  fund  ? — Yes,  and  that  would  be  a 
great  advantage. 

67422.  With  that  would  have  to  be  associated  the 
administration  of  health  ? — Yes. 

67423.  Are  the  housing  conditions  very  bad  with  you  ? 
—These  are  much  bett<^r  than  formerly,  but  crofters  under 
the  Act  are  responsible  for  repair  and  upkeep  of  their 
houses,  and  many  of  them  are  too  poor  to  do  much. 

67424.  Are  the  cattle  and  sheep  in  the  same  houses  as 
the  people  ? — Not  in  Walls,  but  there  are  a  few  cases  in 
Foula. 

67425.  Is  the  water  supply  good  1 — Yes,  very  good. 

67426.  It  really  seems  to  be  mainly  a  question  of  over- 
crowding— there  is  not  enough  space  1 — That  is  so,  and 
there  is  no  remunerative  employment. 

67427.  Do  you  have  any  moors  ? — Yes. 

67428.  Grouse  moors  ? — There  has  been  an  attempt  to 
introduce  grouse,  but  it  has  not  been  successful. 

67429.  What  are  the  moors  used  for  ? — Rough  grazing. 

67430.  Are  there  any  Shetland  sheep  on  these  moors  ? — 
Yes,  and  ponies. 

67431.  What  cattle  do  you  have  ?— Small  cattle  gener- 
ally. 

67432.  There  is  no  export  trade  in  cattle? — Not  very 
much.    There  is  no  great  demand  for  small  cattle. 


67433.  But  there  is  an  export  trade  in  ponies  ? — Yes. 

67434.  Do  they  export  much  wool  or  do  they  knit  it  all  ? 
— They  export  what  they  have,  but  it  is  not  a  great  deal 
that  the  crofter  has  to  export. 

67435.  Is  the  district  round  Lerwick  better  ? — There  are 
very  few  crofters  near  Lerwick.  There  are  sheep  farms 
near  Lerwick. 

67436.  Apparently  you  are  by  far  the  worst  parish  in 
the  island  ? — Yes,  I  think  we  are.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  parish  that  is  worse. 

67437.  If  the  whole  island  were  made  into  one  as  regards 
Poor  Law,  would  that  help  you  ?— I  think  it  would  work 
much  better  than  at  present. 

67438.  But  the  other  parishes  would  object  because  it 
would  raise  their  rates  ? — Yes. 

67439.  I  understand  you  to  urge  upon  the  Commission 
the  necessity  of  some  changes  in  the  jjresent  system  ? — Yes. 

67440.  You  feel  that  very  strongly  ? — Yes. 

67441.  Do  you  represent  the  feeling  of  the  more  intelli- 
gent people  in  the  parish  ? — I  think  we  represent  the  rate- 
jjayers. 

67442.  And  what  proportion  of  the  people  would  they 
constitute  ? — The  bulk  of  the  people.  There  are  few  that 
don't  pay  rates.  Some  people  are  making  a  living  out  of 
the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  these  don't  count. 

67443.  Who  are  they  ? — All  those  who  derive  profits 
under  the  present  system. 

67444.  What  amount  is  spent  in  the  year  on  the  poor  in 
your  parish  ? — About  £600. 

67445.  How  much  is  your  rate  in  the  £  ? — 8s.  5d.,  and 
then  we  have  the  county  rate. 

67446.  What  will  be  the  total  rate  in  the  £  ? — About 
1 2s.,  and  it  is  increasing. 

67447.  {Mr  Phdjis.)  What  is  your  population  ? — I  am 
not  sure,  but  I  think  it  is  about  2,000. 

67448.  I  see  you  have  four  churches  ? — Yes. 

67449.  Of  what  denominations  are  these? — Established 
Church,  Congregational,  Free  Church,  and  Wesleyans. 

67450.  Do  they  distribute  much  money  in  charity  ? — No. 

67451.  Do  they  receive  any  assistance  from  the  south  1 — 
Yes,  they  are  all  subsidised  from  the  south.  Except  in  the 
case  of  the  Established  Church,  the  people  have  all  to  con- 
tribute so  much  towards  the  upkeep  of  the  church  they 
belong  to. 

67452.  Do  the  Wesleyans,  say,  in  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  send  assistance  to  the  Wesleyans  with  you  for 
their  poor  ? — No,  not  that  I  have  heard  of. 

67453.  Have  you  ever  had  subscriptions  made  for  the 
benefit  of  your  poor  people  ? — 1  believe  subscriptions  have 
been  taken  in  the  south  for  Foula,  but  not  for  Walls. 

67454.  Was  that  lately  ? — It  has  been  done  on  several 
occasions,  but  not  lately.  They  send  books  and  one  or  two 
things  like  that. 

67455.  But  they  have  not  sent  any  large  amount  of 
money  ? — No. 

67456.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  finding  ministers  ?— No, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any.  There  is  always  someone 
ready  to  come. 

67457.  Are  the  ministers  generally  people  from  Shet- 
land ? — They  are  from  the  south,  with  very  few  exceptions. 

67458.  Do  they  stay  long  ? — The  Wesleyan  ministers  are 
removed  every  three  years.  I  don't  think  the  others  stay 
much  longer  on  an  average  ;  they  have  been  changing  very 
often. 

67459.  Would  you  say  that  they  are  a  church -going 
population? — The  parish  church  would  hold  all  that  go 
to  church,  and  even  then  it  would  not  be  crowded. 

67460.  Have  you  any  Catholics  ? — Not  in  that  part  of 
the  county. 

67461 .  Do  the  people  in  Foula  use  money  much  ? — Yes, 
when  they  can  get  it. 

67462.  Take  the  case  of  your  doctor  ;  would  he  be  paid 
in  kind  by  a  good  many  of  the  people  ? — No. 

67463.  He  would  be  paid  in  money? — Yes. 

67464.  You  don't  come  across  any  payments  in  kind  ? — 
No,  I  don't  think  so.  The  merchants  very  often  take 
things  in  exchange. 

67465.  I  was  rather  thinking  of  payment  for  services. 
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Mr  and  Mrs  such  as  in  the  case  of  the  doctor.    Are  there  any  roads  in 
James       Foiila  ?— Yes.     There  was  an  appeal  made  to  the  public 
Thomason.    about  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.    During  a  severe  and  con- 
21  June  1907  ^"''^'^'^'^  storm,  they  sent  out  little  boats  like  what  they 

 '  do  from  St  Kilda  to  say  that  they  were  starving,  and  it 

Trade  and       made  rather  a  sensation.     The  charitable  people  in  the 
commerce  of    south  got  together  a  good  deal  of  money.    The  Sheriff- 
islanders.        Substitute  had  charge  of  this  money,  and  he  proposed  that 
they  should  make  roads  with  it.    There  was  a  good  deal  of 
bad  feeling  at  the  time,  because  the  people  did  not  want  to 
work  for  charity  money. 

67466.  Is  the  road  kept  up  1 — Yes,  by  the  county. 

67467.  They  have  no  difficulty  about  that  1 — No. 

67468.  Are  there  any  ponies  in  Foula  ? — No,  they  have 
all  been  removed. 

67469.  Why  is  that  ?— The  proprietor  had  the  right  to 
keep  them,  but  he  has  given  it  up. 

67470.  Do  they  breed  ponies  much  in  your  parish  ? — 
Yes. 

67471.  Is  there  a  good  market  for  them  ? — Yes,  for 
pedigreed  ones,  but  the  crofters  do  not  have  any  of  these, 
however,  and  they  get  very  little  for  what  they  have. 

67472.  Do  you  have  a  stud  book  ? — Yes. 

67473.  AVhat  will  a  good  pony  fetch  ?— That  varies  very 
much.  There  were  some  sold  last  year  by  Mr  Anderton  to 
an  American  dealer  at  £20  each.  The  crofters  will  only 
get  between  £5  and  £6  for  their  ponies. 

67474.  Of  what  age  would  those  be  ? — From  six  to  eight 
years  old. 

67475.  They  are  very  hardy  1 — Yes. 

67476.  I  understand  they  live  to  thirty  years  old  ? — Yes. 

67477.  Have  you  any  labourers  in  your  parish  who  work 
for  hire  ? — Yes,  but  not  very  many. 

67478.  Who  employ  them  ? — The  crofters  will  employ 
them,  and  the  county  will  also  employ  them  for  the  roads. 

67479.  What  wages  will  they  make? — About  2s.  6d.  a 
day. 

67480.  That  is  about  15s.  a  week?— Yes. 

67481.  Are  things  dear  with  you? — Some  things  are, 
but  eggs  and  things  that  are  produced  in  the  country  are 
not  dear. 

67482.  Is  mutton  dear  ?— It  is  about  6d.  a  lb. 

67483.  And  beef  ?— It  is  about  6d.  to  8d. 

67484.  Do  the  people  eat  wheaten  bread  much  ? — Yes,  a 
great  deal,  They  give  their  own  corn  and  meal  to  the 
cattle,  and  buy  better  stuff  for  themselves. 

67485.  Have  you  many  acres  laid  down  under  corn  in 
the  parish  ? — Yes. 

67486.  Does  it  ripen  well  ? — Yes.  But  when  it  ripens 
well  it  is  apt  to  be  destroyed  by  any  storm  that  may 
come. 

67487.  They  consume  this  corn  themselves  ?— They  give 
most  of  it  to  the  cattle. 

67488.  Do  they  fatten  cattle  at  all?— Yes,  and  the 
dealers  that  have  f)arks  fatten  the  cattle  and  sell  them. 
The  crofters  don't  often  fatten  their  cattle — they  usually 
sell  them  to  the  grazers  in  the  month  of  May,  and  then 
they  are  exported  or  sold  for  local  demand  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

67489.  Have  you  large  cattle  fairs  ? — Yes. 

67490.  When  are  these  held  ? — In  May  and  October,  and 
then  there  is  a  small  one  in  August. 

Education  67491.  You  have,  of  course,  a  parish  school  in  Walls  ? — 

in  Walls.        We  have  three  in  the  parish. 

67492.  Board  schools  ?— Yes. 

67493.  So  that  nobody  has  very  far  to  walk  to  a  school  ? 
— They  must  have  not  more  than  three  miles  to  walk. 

67494.  Have  you  a  good  set  of  schoolmasters  ? — Yes. 

67495.  Do  you  find  much  difficulty  in  getting  them  ? — 
There  has  been  some  difliculty  this  year.  The  Board  has 
not  been  satisfactory  for  the  teachers  to  work  under.  Some 
teachers  left.  Relations  of  members  of  School  Board  have 
been  put  in  at  largely  increased  salaries,  and  the  school 
rate  has  been  doubled. 

67496.  When  you  get  a  promising  boy  in  a  parish  school, 
■what  can  he  go  to?  Have  you  any  secondary  school  at 
Lerwick  ? — Yes,  but  not  in  our  parish. 


67497.  Have  you  any  bursaries  in  your  parish  that  Education 
would  help  a  promising  boy  ? — No.  in  Walls. 

67498.  Would  those  be  useful  ?— Yes,  very. 

67499.  Have  you  anything  in  Lerwick  to  help  boys  to 
the  university  ? — Yes,  there  are  some  things  of  that  kind 
connected  with  the  Anderson  Institute. 

67500.  Have  any  boys  ever  gone  from  your  parish  to 
the  university  ? — I  know  of  one  from  the  neighbouring 
parish.    I  don't  think  any  have  gone  from  our  parish. 

67501.  What  did  that  boy  do  ? — He  became  a  Congrega- 
tional minister,  and  now  he  has  gone  into  the  Church  of 
England. 

67502.  Do  you  think  the  children  keep  up  their  reading 
after  they  leave  school  ? — No,  very  few  do. 

67503.  Have  you  a  parish  library  ? — Yes. 

67504.  Is  it  a  good  one  ? — Fairly  good.    It  was  given  by 
a  native. 

67505.  Is  it  kept  up  well  ?    Do  they  add  to  it  ? — Not  at 
all. 

67506.  Do  the  people  use  it  much  ? — At  the  beginning 
they  did,  but  they  are  not  reading  so  much  now. 

67507.  Do  you  ever  have  lecturers  going  round  ? — No,  I 
wish  we  had. 

67508.  Does  the  county  council  do  anything  of  that 
kind  ?— No. 

67509.  It  does  not  send  anyone  to  lecture  about  poultry- 
keeping,  for  instance  ? — No. 

67510.  Would  that  be  useful  ? — Yes,  or  rather  on  some 
other  subject. 

67511.  You  would  be  glad  to  have  something  of  that 
kind  ?— Yes. 

67512.  Do  you  think  that  people  would  go  to  such 
lectures  ? — Yes. 

67513.  In  your  part  of  the  world,  what  do  the  crofters  Commercial 
do  in  the  evening  ? — The  women  knit  and  the  men  mend  transactions 
nets.  of  islanders. 

67514.  Do  the  women  knit  stockings? — Shawls,  stock- 
ings, and  underclothing. 

67515.  Is  there  a  good  sale  for  them  ? — Yes. 

67516.  How  much  will  a  woman  make  in  the  week  by 
knitting? — If  she  did  nothing  else,  and  had  someone  else 
to  do  the  carding  and  spinning,  she  would  make  a  good 
deal. 

67517.  10s.  or  12s.  ?— Yes.  But  the  price  of  the  wool  at 
Is.  2d.  or  Is.  3d.  per  pound  would  have  to  come  off  that. 
If  she  bought  the  wool  and  carded,  spun,  and  knitted  it, 
she  would  not  have  more  for  herself  than  5s.  or  6s. 

67518.  Do  people  come  and  buy  these  shawls  up  ? — They 
are  sold  to  the  dealers,  and  they  take  anything  they  can 
get  for  them  in  the  way  of  provisions  and  clothing. 

67519.  I  suppose  the  people  are  very  often  in  debt? — 
No  ;  because  dealers  will  take  knitted  goods  very  often 
wlien  they  have  no  market  for  them.  This  gives  the  poor 
women  a  chance  to  get  the  necessaries  of  life  without 
going  into  debt. 

67520.  I  see  in  your  statement  you  speak  about  the 
cottars.  Who  are  the  cottars  at  the  present  day  ? — A 
tenant  that  has  no  land. 

67521.  He  does  not  have  any  land  given  to  him  in  return  Housing 
for  his  labour  ? — No,  he  has  no  land,  and  he  has  to  pay  the  conditions 
full  rent  and  rates  without  any  assistance  such  as  is  given  and  rents  of 
to  crofters  by  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act.  islanders. 

67522.  How  much  would  the  rent  of  a  cottage  be  ?— He 
would  get  one  for  £3,  but  that  is  only  one  compartment 
or  two  small  ones.  If  he  has  more  than  one  compartment, 
he  will  have  to  pay  more.  It  comes  to  about  £2,  10s.  or 
£3  a  room,  and  then  there  are  the  rates  in  addition.  This 
applies  to  rooms  in  or  near  the  village  and  not  connected 
with  land. 

67523.  They  have  to  pay  their  own  rates  ? — Yes. 

67524.  Who  are  the  room  tenants  that  you  speak  of  ? 
They  are  mostly  women. 

67525.  Spinsters  and  widows  ? — Yes,  and  in  some  cases 
women  whose  husbands  are  away  south. 

67526.  How  many  will  live  in  a  room  ? — Perhaps  a 
mother  and  three  or  four  little  children.  Very  few  cases 
of  that. 

67527.  Living,  sleeping,  and  eating  in  that  one  room  ? — 
Yes.    They  may  have  a  closet  in  addition. 
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67528.  Does  the  sanitary  authority  ever  interfere  with 
those  things  ? — No.  The  only  cases  they  interfere  in  are 
when  the  animals  come  out  at  the  same  door  as  the 
people,  or  in  cases  of  infectious  disease. 

67529.  (Chairman.)  You  represent  Mr  Anderton? — Yes. 

67530.  Do  you  think  he  would  agree  with  what  you  are 
saying  ? — Yes,  he  agrees  with  me. 

67531.  You  must  have  talked  things  over  with  Mr 
Anderton  1 — Yes  ;  and  we  are  quite  of  one  mind  on  most 
things. 

67532.  You  think  he  would  agree  with  the  substance 
of  your  evidence? — Yes.  He  saw  my  statement,  and  he 
thought  it  was  fairly  representative  of  the  whole  thing. 

67533.  I  gather  that  there  is  a  sort  of  truck  system 
going  on,  by  which  a  limited  number  of  persons  are  able 
to  get  the  proceeds  of  their  work  in  kind  and  not  in  money  ? 
—Yes. 

67534.  The  dealers  take  the  knitted  things  from  them 
and  pay  them  back  in  kind  ? — Yes. 

67535.  Are  the  people  generally  in  debt  ? — I  don't  think 
so.  The  woman  who  knits  takes  out  the  price  of  her  work 
in  groceries  and  clothing. 

67536.  Is  there  nobody  that  lends  them  money  ? — Nobody 
would  like  to  do  it,  but  sometimes  it  is  done. 

67537.  They  might  lend  them  in  advance  1 — Yes.  They 
might  lend  to  good  knitters  if  they  guaranteed  to  give 
knitting  in  return. 

67538.  If  they  got  better  prices,  would  they  do  much 
better  ? — I  daresay  they  would.  They  are  generally  so 
needful  to  get  things  that  they  have  to  rush  up  the  knitting 
to  get  it  into  the  dealer's  hands. 

67539.  Are  there  any  savings  banks  ?— Yes,  at  the  post- 
office.  Some  of  the  women  who  have  followed  the  fishings 
and  have  no  one  dependent  on  them,  have  a  little  in  the 
P.O.  Savings  Bank. 

67540.  [Mr  Phelps.)  Do  you  think  it  would  be  worth 
while  for  a  shopkeeper,  let  us  say  at  Thurso,  to  send  a  dealer 
round  and  buy  up  the  results  of  their  knitting  and  pay 
them  in  cash  1 — Yes,  it  would  be  a  very  great  advantage. 

67541.  You  would  get  them  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
present  buyers  1 — Yes,  but  they  would  have  to  go  back 
to  those  people  when  they  were  hard  up. 

67542.  They  are  not  very  provident  ?— No,  but  several 
of  the  young  men  are  now  taking  out  policies  of  Life 
Insurance. 

67543.  Is  there  much  drunkenness  1 — No,  there  is  no 
public-house  in  our  parish.  There  is  a  licensed  shop  just 
outside  the  parish. 

67544.  What  do  they  spend  their  money  on? — Mostly 
on  their  living.  They  live  better  now  than  they  did  when 
I  remember  first. 

67545.  What  do  they  pay  for  firing  ? — It  is  all  peat. 
They  go  themselves  and  turn  it  out  with  spades  made  for 
the  purpose  ;  they  throw  it  on  the  heather  and  it  dries 
there. 

67546.  They  are  allowed  to  cut  peat  ? — Yes,  for  a  con- 
sideration. 


67547.  To  whom  does  the  peat  ground  belong  ? — Each 
proprietor,  I  suppose,  will  have  peat  ground  for  his  own 
tenants,  but  sometimes  it  is  more  convenient  for  a  tenant 
to  go  to  another  proprietor,  as  the  ground  is  nearer  to  him, 
and  then  he  pays. 

67548.  The  proprietor  would  allow  his  tenants  to  cut  the 
peat  free  ? — Yes. 

67549.  Is  the  amount  of  peat  practically  unlimited  ? — 
Yes. 

67550.  There  is  no  chance  of  its  being  exhausted  ? — No. 

67551.  On  the  whole,  the  best  thing  would  be  to  encour- 
age people  to  look  further  afield  ? — Yes. 

67552.  Do  you  find  many  of  them  go  into  the  merchant 
service  ? — Yes. 

67553.  Do  they  do  well  in  it  1 — Yes.  Those  that  have 
the  prospects  of  inheriting  crofts  stay  on,  but  the  younger 
sons  of  the  family  nearly  all  go  into  the  merchant  service. 
Sometimes  they  take  rooms  for  their  families  and  work  at 
the  herring  fishing,  and  then  go  home  at  the  winter.  If 
there  is  a  wife  with  little  chiLdren,  she  cannot  carry  the 
peats,  and  so  the  man  stays  at  home  through  the  winter, 
and  carries  the  peats. 

67554.  Do  they  go  further  afield  for  the  herring  fishing  ? 
— Yes,  they  must  do  that  now. 

67555.  Do  they  go  as  far  as  England  ? — Not  often,  but 
they  have  been  as  far  as  the  West  Coast — as  far  as  Storno- 
way.  One  or  two  boats  from  Lerwick  have  been  to 
England. 

67556.  Do  the  girls  and  women  not  go  and  make  a  con- 
siderable sum  at  gutting  ? — When  there  is  a  good  fishing 
they  do. 

67557.  They  make  a  good  deal  at  gutting  and  salting  ? — 
Yes. 

67558.  Do  they  go  away  with  the  fishing  boats  1 — They 
follow  the  fishing  as  far  as  Scalloway  and  Lerwick  ;  these 
are  the  two  places. 

67559.  Do  you  actually  live  in  the  parish  of  Walls  ? — 
Yes. 

67560.  Is  there  anybody  else  of  your  own  position  living 
there  ? — There  are  the  ministers  and  their  wives,  the 
teacher,  and  the  doctor.  The  doctor  does  not  reside 
exactly  in  the  parish — he  is  just  on  the  border.  There  are 
also  the  merchants  and  small  proprietors. 

67561.  Have  you  many  visitors  in  the  summer  ? — No ; 
we  do  not  have  a  hotel,  otherwise  we  would  have  a 
number. 

67562.  Would  it  be  a  good  thing  if  someone  would  build 
a  hotel  ? — Yes  ;  they  are  thinking  about  building  one. 

67563.  A  good  many  people  come  to  Lerwick  ? — Yes  ; 
and  a  good  many  visit  Walls,  as  there  is  trout  fishing. 

67564.  (Chairvian.)  Summing  up  what  you  have  told  us, 
the  difficulty  seems  to  be  that  you  have  got  this  class  of 
half-crofters  and  half-fishermen  who  does  not  want  to  go 
away,  and  whose  means  of  existence  is  very  precarious  1 — 
Yes. 

67565.  Do  these  crofter-fishermen  form  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  inhabitants? — Yes,  the  bulk  of  them 
belong  to  that  class. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE: 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-NINTH  DAY. 


Monday,  IWi  January  1908. 


At  Scotland  House,  Westminster,  S.V\'. 


PRESENT  : — 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  G.C.S.I., 

etc.,  etc.,  etc.  (Ghairmnn). 
The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Booth,  F  R.S. 
Sir  Samdel  B.  Provis,  K.C.B. 
Mr  F.  H.  Bentham. 
Dr  A.  H.  DowNES. 
Tlie  Rev.  T.  Gage  Gardiner. 
Mr  George  Lansbury. 
Mr  C.  S.  Loch. 

Mr  J.  Patxen-MacDougall,  C.B. 


Mr  T.  Hancock.  Ndnn. 
The  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps. 
Professor  William  Smart. 
Mrs  Bernard  Bosanquet. 
Mrs  Sidney  Webb. 
Miss  Octavia  Hill. 
Mr  Francis  Chandler. 

Mr  R.  H  a.  G.  Duff  [Secretary). 

Mr  J.  jEiTREY  {Asststuitt  UKrctarij). 


Mr  Alastair 

Oswald 
Morison 
MacKenzie. 


Mr  Alastair  Oswald  Morison  MacKenzie,  called  and  examined. 


you    have  taken 


88667.  {Chairman.)     I  understaud 
Mr  Sheriff  Lees'  place  ? — I  have. 

13  Jan.  1908.  88668.  It  has  been  the  practice  of  this  Commission  to 
take  the  memorandum  which  the  witness  has  prepared  as 
his  evidence-in-chief ;  I  presume  that  you  concur  in  the 
Memorandum  which  Sheriff  Lees  has  sent  up  to  us? — Yes. 

The  following  is  the  memorandum  prepared  by  Sheriff 
Lees. 


System  of 
appeals  by 
applicant  for 
■  relief. 


Memorandum  as  to  Appeal  by  Pauper.s  to 
the  Sheriff  for  Relief. 

(1)  Where  an  applicant  has  been  refused  relief  by  the 
inspector  he  is  entitled  to  demand  a  "line  of  refusal," 
specifying  .shortly  why  relief  has  been  refused.  With  this 
line  of  refusal  he  can  then  apply  to  the  sheriff,  who,  after 
hearing  his  statement,  may  either  confirm  the  refusal  or 
may  appoint  the  inspector  to  lodge  with  the  Sheriff-Clerk 
within  a  sj^ecified  time  a  detailed  statement  in  writing  of 
liis  reasons  for  refusing  to  relieve  the  applicant,  and  the 
inspector  is  ordered  meantime  to  give  interim  relief.  If 
the  inspector  does  not  lodge  a  statement,  relief  has  to  be 
given  permanently  to  the  applicant :  while  if  he  does  lodge 
a  statement  the  sheriff  appoints  one  of  the  agents  for  the 
poor  to  answer  it  for  the  pauper,  and  thereafter  the  case 
goes  on  as  an  ordinary  action,  and  may  be  appealed  to  the 
Sheriff  Principal  and  the  Court  of  Session  and  the  Hou.'^e 
of  Lords. 

This  right  of  appeal  to  the  sheriff  against  refusal  of  relief 
is  purely  statutory,  and  is  conferred  by  the  73rd  section  of 
the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1845  (8  &  9  Vict.  cap.  83).  All 
that  the  sheriff  can  decide  is  whether  the  applicant  has  a 
legal  right  to  relief.  It  is  for  the  Parish  Council  to 
determine  what  shall  be  the  amount  of  the  relief,  and 
whether  it  shall  take  the  form  of  indoor  or  outdoor  relief. 
If  the  applicant  is  dissatisfied  with  the  amount  or  nature 
of  the  relief  he  is  entitled  to  complain  to  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

(2)  As  the  Sheriff  Substitute  is  resident  at  or  near  the 
Court,  and  all  the  Sheriffs  Principal,  except  one,  reside  in 
Edinburgh,  the  application  is  of  necessity  almost  in- 
variably presented  to  the  Sheriff  Substitute.  But,  as 
already  explained,  if  the  inspector  gives  in  a  detailed 
■written  statement  of  his  reasons  for  refusing  relief,  the 
;  matter  becomes  the  subject  of  an  ordinary  action,  and  the 

decision  of  the  Sheriff  Substitute  is  open  to  review. 

'■  Effect  of  (3)  Unless  the  inspector  is  spei  ially  sent  for  by  the 

medical  sheriff,  or  is  in  attendance  at  the  hour  (if  any)  appointed 

certification     by  the  sheriff  for  disposing  of  poor  applications,  he  is  not 
of  able-bodied  present  when  the  line  of  refusal  is  presented  to  the  sheriff, 
appellant.      .J.f  the  inspector  is  not  resident  in  the  Court  town  he  of 
K,course  cannot  be  present,  as  he  does  not  know  on  what 
day  or  at  what  hour  the  line  of  refusal  will  be  presented. 
The  only  evidence  therefore,  apart  from  any  medical 
certificate,  the  sheriff  has  to  go  on  is  the  statement  of  the 
applicant,  personally  or  by  letter,  or  of  his  wife  or  child, 
or  of  some  sympathising  neighbour.    If  the  line  of  refusal 
is  accompanied  by  a  medical  certificate  that  the  pauper  is 
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able-bodied,  the  sheriff  will,  unless  in  very  special  cases, 
refuse  relief  till  the  applicant  brings  a  certificate  from 
some  other  doctor  that  he  is  not  able-bodied. 

(4)  If  the  applicant  is  aged,  or  is  obviously  in  ill  health.  Cases  in  whicl 
or  is  disabled  by  the  loss  of  a  limb,  or  is  mentally  weak  ;  interim  relief 
or  if  the  applicant  is  a  woman  suddenly  deserted  by  her  is  ordered  to 
husband,  or  driven  from  him  by  cruelty,  or  if  he  has  been  appellants, 
imprisoned,  or  if  she  has  no  husband  and  is  burdc  led  with 

two  or  more  children,  or  is  nursing  one  ;  or  if  the  applicant 
is  a  child  too  youn"  to  support  itself, — in  such  cases  as  these 
interim  relief  is  ordered.  Permanent  relief  is  only  ordered 
on  general  legal  principles  if  the  case  has  passed  into  the 
ordinary  court. 

(5)  Some  sheriffs  are  more  indulgent  than  others  in 
granting  interim  relief,  as  to  grant  it  miay  cause  little 
liarm  or  expense,  while  to  refuse  it  may  have  serious 
c  msequences.  But  in  the  matter  of  iiermanent  relief  there 
is  necessarily  almost  conaplete  uniformity  owing  to  the 
review  by  the  appeal  courts. 

(6)  If  in  manner  above-  detailed  the  dispute  tlo'  relief 
l)ecoines  an  ordinary  action,  and  the  sheriff  decides  in 
favour  of  the  inspector,  and  the  judgment  is  acquiesced  iit, 
the  expenses  of  the  unsuccessful  applicant  are  practically 
nil,  as  he  is  not  liable  in  Court  dues,  witnesses'  fees,  or 
agent's  fees,  but  only  for  actual  outlays.  In  the  like  event 
the  inspector's  expenses  will  rnn  from  a  few  shillingsv  if  he 
appears  for  himself,  to  about  ten  or  twelve  pound*  if  he 
employs  an  agent  and  witnesses  are  needed.  if  the 
judgment  is  appealed  to  the  sheriff  his  expenses  wiB  be 
about  fifty  shillings  more. 

(7)  The  appeal  to  the  sheriff  is  not  altogether  satis-  Need  of 
factory,  as  he  has  no  means  of  forming  an  opinion  on  the  attendance  of 
matter  except  from  the  applicant's  own  story.     If  the  m.spector  in 
presence  of  the  inspector  or  his  representative  on  such  *PP*al  cases, 
occasions  could  be  secured,  it  would  be  advantageous,  amd 

it  might  save  some  trouble  and  expense.  While,  however, 
this  appeal  to  the  sheriff  umder  existing  regulatioais  is 
attended  with  some  disadvantages,  it  would  not  be-  desir- 
able to  deprive  applicants  of  it  till  some  preferable  fyim  of 
a^jpeal  is  formulated. 

88669.  (Ghairman.)  What  is  the  district  or  county  in 
which  you  act  1 — I  am  a  Sheriff-Substitute  for  Lanarkshire, 
but  1  attend  at  Glasgow.  1  am  one  of  the  five  resident 
Sheriffs-Substitute  at  Glasgow,  and  I  only  do  work  in  the 
Glasgow  Courts. 

88670.  Do  you  sit  in  the  Court  in  which  the  appeals  by  Procedure  by 
paupers  to  the  Sheriff  for  relief  are  heard  ? — I  have  been  Sheriff- 

the  Sherift'-Sul)stitute  for  those  cases,  and  have  sat  in  that  Substitute  as 
Court  since  10th  May  1905: — a  period  of  two  years  and  a  to  appeals, 
half. 

88671.  When  the  applicant  comes  before  you,  has  he,  as 
a  rule,  a  "  line  of  refusal "  ? — He  must  have,  or  we  do  not 
deal  with  the  case. 

88672.  He  protests  against  the  decision  arrived  at  by  the 
inspect'  ir  ? — -Yes. 

88673.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  I  understand  that 
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neither  the  inspector  nor  his  representative  is  present  ? — 
That  is  so. 

88674.  Then  the  tendency,  I  assume,  would  be  for  the 
Sheriff-Substitute  to  listen  to  the  appeal  ?— Yes.  We  are 
bound  to  hear  it  under  tlie  Act  of  Sederunt  of  1846. 

88675.  Do  you  go  into  the  merits  of  the  case  at  all  1 — 
We  take  the  applicant's  statement. 

sal  of  88676.  Does  the  line  of  refusal  give  the  reasons  1 — Very 

als.  frequently  ;  in  fact,  I  think  I  may  say  invariably. 

88677.  Taking  tlie  cases  that  come  before  you,  I  under- 
stand that  it  is  very  rare  that  there  is  a  refusal  of  the 
appeal  ;  or  do  you  often  refuse  an  appeal  ?  —  Yes, 
frequently. 

88678.  Do  you  ? — I  should  say,  speaking  generally,  we 
refuse  the  application  in  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  cases. 

88679.  Really  as  much  as  that  ? — Yes  ;  and  from  figures 
which  were  supplied  to  me  from  Edinburgh,  it  seems  that 
they  refuse  in  a  greater  number  of  the  cases. 

88680.  Your  answer  in  one  sense  rather  surprises  me, 
because,  taking  the  figures  in  the  Return  which  I  ha^■e 
before  me,  which  appears  in  the  Annual  Report  for  1906 
of  the  Local  Government  Bonrd  for  Scotland,  I  see  that  the 
number  of  applications  to  the  Sheriff'  from  May  1905  to 
May  1906  was  238,  and  the  number  of  cases  in  which  an 
order  was  made  upon  the  inspector  to  afford  relief  was  238 
also? — The  only  possible  explanation  of  that  is  that  a 
record  was  only  kept  of  the  cases  in  which  the  interim 
relief  was  granted.  I  may  say  that  that  is  probably  the 
true  explanation,  because  in  Glasgow  no  record  was  kept  of 
the  cases  in  which  the  application  was  refused  till  29th  May 
last,  for  I  do  not  know  how  long  a  period  before. 

88681.  Going  down  the  list  of  the  Courts  of  Lanarkshire 
I  came  to  Airdrie,  and  I  see  there  were  twenty  applications 
there  and  only  four  orders  for  relief  ;  so  it  would  seera 
there  is  a  different  custom  prevailing  in  different  Courts, 
and  that  the  returns  are  not  all  based  on  the  same 
principle  ? — That  is  so.  The  explanation  which  I  have 
given  is  the  explanation  of  the  Glasgow  figure— that  they 
nave  only  kept  a  record  of  the  cases  in  which  the  interim 
order  was  granted.  I  think  the  reason  for  that  was  that 
till  lately  there  was  no  written  deliverance  in  cases  of 
refusal,  unless  the  applicant  asked  for  it. 

88682.  So  that  really  these  figures  are  absolutely 
misleading  ? — They  are  misleading. 

88683.  About  50  per  cent,  you  say  were  refused  ?  —  I 
have  the  figures  for  the  half  year  from  29th  May  till 
28th  November  of  1907.  The  applications  in  Glasgow  were 
158  in  number  during  that  period,  and  of  those  interim 
relief  was  granted  in  84  and  refused  in  74. 

88684.  Do  you  take  any  cognisance  of  the  case  after- 
wards as  to  whether  jiermanent  i-elief  is  given  or  not  ? — No. 
Tlie  only  way  the  case  conies  before  us  afterwards  is  if  the 
inspector  lodges  a  statement  in  those  cases  in  which  we 
have  granted  interim  relief. 

8S685.  I  suppose,  if  there  is  any  prima  facie  doubt  as  to 
the  inspector's  refusal,  you  give  the  order  ? — If  it  appear^, 
on  the  applicant's  own  statement,  that  he  is  legally  entitled 
to  relief,  we  make  the  order.  I  think  I  may  say  that  in 
doubtful  cases  we  will  make  the  order,  because  the  con- 
sequence of  refusing  the  order  is  so  much  more  serious 
.     than  the  consequence  of  granting  it. 

88686.  You  make  use  of  the  words  "  legally  entitled  to 
relief"  ;  what  do  those  words  exactly  imply?  If  a  man 
came  up,  for  instance,  unless  he  can  prove  that  he  is  not 
able-bodied,  would  he  be  legally  entitled  ? — No. 

t  of  88687.  In  other  cases,  what  does  it  mean?    If,  say,  an 

edical  oldish  woman  were  to  come  up,  she  would,  primd  facie,  be 

rtifieation  of  legally  entitled  to  relief,  I  suppose  ?— Yes,  if  she  was  old 
)pellaut.       enough  ;  that  is,  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Sheriff',  she  was 
past  being  able  to  support  herself. 

88688.  (Mr  Palten-MacDougall)  Do  you  not  always 
have  a  medical  certificate  ?— That  is  so  in  the  parishes  with 
which  I  have  to  do. 

88689.  {Chairman.)  Does  the  medical  certificate 
influence  you  largely  in  your  decision  ?—  Fes. 

88690.  Does  it,  to  a  certain  extent,  determine  whether 
they  are  legally  entitled  to  relief  or  not?— Yes.  I  may 
say  that  the  bulk  of  the  cases  in  which  we  grant  relief  are 
applications  by  women.  Out  of  the  84  cases  I  mentioned 
where  interim  relief  was  granted,  65  were  by  women,  and 
the  majority  of  those  were  eases  in  which  the  applicant 
alleged  desertion  and  was  herself  unable  to  maintain 
herself,  but  had  been  refused  relief  by  the  inspector  on 


her  husband  was  in  residence  in  the 


the  ground  that 
neighbourhood. 

^8691.  These  cases,  I  suppose,  are  very  rapidly  dealt 
with  1 — Yes.  They  are  dealt  with  as  soon  as  we  are  able 
to  attend  to  them. 
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88692.  I   mean  they  take  very   few  minutes  in  the  Effect  of 
hearing  ?— Very  few.  medical 

88693.  I  suppose  you  consider  it  your  duty  to  see  whether  certification  ot 
there  is  a  doubt,  and  that  where  you  grant  relief  you  have  appellant, 
not  the  slightest  doubt  yourself  that  the  applicant  is 

legally  entitled  ? — That  is  the  direction  under  the  Act  of 
Sederunt. 

88694.  Does  the  same  person  come  up  more  than  once  ? —  Subsequent 

I  think  that  probably  is  so,  but  I  am  afraid  we  should  not  appeals  after_ 
know  ;  as  we  see  so  many,  I  think  we  should  probably  not  refusal, 
recognise  them  when  they  came  up  again. 

88695.  If  a  person  was  refused  relief,  say,  in  April,  and 
came  up  for  relief  again  in  July,  and  was  again  refused, 
would  not  that  be  stated  on  the  paper  that  was  laid  before 
you  ? — It  might  not,  but  it  is  possible  the  inspector  might 
put  it  on. 

88696.  Is  the  inspector's  line  written  in  the  belief  that 
it  will  come  before  the  Sheriff? — It  is  written  for  the 
purpose  of  informing  the  Sheriff,  I  think,  of  the  ground  of 
refusal. 

88697.  Then  the  probability  is  he  would  put  that 
down  ? — He  might,  though  I  do  not  quite  see  what  effect 
it  would  have  upon  the  question  whether  the  applicant  was 
legally  entitled  to  relief.  I  have  known  it  put  on  the 
paper. 

88698.  For  instance,  a  person  having  been  refused  by 
the  inspector,  might  come  up  for  lelief,  and  the  Sheriff 
might  endorse  the  inspector's  refusal,  then  that  person 
might  come  up  again,  and  his  ajipeal  might  be  granted.  I 
take  it  that  the  change  in  the  situation  would  be  that  th& 
person  had  then  become  legally  entitled  to  relief  ? — Yes. 

88699.  Could  you  explain  to  us  what  sort  of  change  in 
circumstance  would  justify  the  Sheriff  reversing  his 
previous  decision  ? — I  might  take  two  cases — one  the  case 
of  a  person  who  was  able-bodied,  say,  in  April,  and  had 
ceased  to  be  able-bodied  in  July  ;  the  other  a  case  in  which 
a  wife,  though  separate  from  her  husband,  had  been 
receiving  aliment  in  April  which  was  sufficient  to  maintain 
her  then  and  had  ceased  to  receive  that  aliment  in  July. 
In  both  of  those  cases  there  would  be  a  change  of  circum- 
stances which  would  justify  us  in  granting  an  interim 
order. 

88700.  These  cases  are  heard  generally  on  the  day  of 
refusal,  are  they  nut? — Whenever  they  bring  up  the  line 
of  refusal  ;  they  are  heard  on  that  day. 

88701.  Within  the  limits  of  the  time  that  the  Court 
sits  ? — Yes,  of  course,  if  they  came  within  Court  hours. 

88702.  Does  the  hearing  of  these  cases  constitute  a 
considerable  amount  of  your  business  ? — No  ;  we  have  about 
on  •  a  day,  I  should  think,  on  the  average. 

88703.  Not  more  than  that  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

88704.  'What  position  do  you  think  the  Sheriff-Substitute  Responsi- 
occupies  in  relation  to  these  cases  ?   Is  his  position  rather  bilities  and 
that  of  an  executi\'e  officer  who  is  bound  to  give  an  order  functions  of 
if  the  person  is  legally  entitled  to  relief  ;   or  do  you  Sheriffs- 
consider  his  function  more  judicial,  and  that  he  has  to  Substitute, 
investigate  the  case  ?— I  think  under  the  Act  of  Sederunt 

and  the  Act  of  Parliament  it  is  judicial  mainly ;  but 
undoubtedly  it  is  one  of  those  situations  in  which  hard 
cases  make  bad  law,  and  the  law  is  sometimes  stretched  a 
little  in  what  appears  to  be  a  very  necessitous  case,  for  thw 
purpose  of  giving  an  interim  order. 

88705.  If  you  err  at  all,  your  tendency  would  be  to  err 
on  the  side  of  safety,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

88706.  Has  any  case  occurred  where  an  applicant  has  been 
refused  relief  by  the  inspector,  then  came  up  before  the 
Sheriff  who  also  refused,  and  then  serious  consequences 
happened  afterwards  ? — I  know  of  none. 

88707.  What  is  the  theory  :  supposing  that  happened, 
would  the  Sheriff-Substitute  be  responsible? — I  think  not. 
The  applicants  alwavs  have  a  right  of  appeal,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  they  do  not  exercise  that,  as  a  rule. 

88708.  Supposing  an  applicant  who  had  been  refused 
died,  who  would  be  supposed  to  be  responsible  in  the  eyes 
of  the  law— the  Sheriff  ?— I  do  not  think  so.  It  might  be 
the  law  that  was  responsible. 

88709.  But  he  would  have  to  prove  it,  would  he  not  ? — I 
I  do  not  know  of  any  case. 
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88710.  There  lias  never  been  a  case  of  a  person  dying, 
and  the  Sherifl'-Substitute  being  summoned  to  give 
evidence  as  to  why  he  refused  relief  ? — We  do  not  have 
inquests  in  Scotland. 

88711.  And  there  is  no  case  you  know  of  where  the 
Sheriff-Substitute  has  been  summoned  to  give  evidence  1 — 
No,  I  have  never  heard  of  that. 

88712.  As  you  say,  he  would  urge  that  it  was  the  law 
that  was  to  blame  and  not  himself  ? — Yes.  But  as  I  have 
said,  the  Sheriffs  are  indulgent  in  certain  cases  in  granting 
interim  orders,  just  in  order  to  avoid  consequences  of  that 
kind. 

88713.  Do  you  hear  cases  from  more  than  one  parish 
council  ? — I  think  from  five  ;  but  practically  our  appeals 
all  come  from  two — Glasgow  and  Govan.  In  the  half-year 
to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  there  was  one  appeal  from 
Cathcart,  and  the  other  157  were  all  from  Glasgow  and 
Govan. 

88714.  Is  there  much  dissimilarity  in  the  practice  of  the 
different  iDarishes  from  which  appe;ils  come  to  you  ? — I  am 
afraid  that  is  a  question  I  could  hardly  answer. 

88715.  You  do  not  really  go  into  that  1 — No. 

88716.  Do  more  applicants  come  from  one  parish  than 
another,  taking  into  consideration  the  ditl'erence  in  pop- 
ulation ? — I  do  not  think  that  I  have  got  sulhcient  statistics 
to  give  any  certain  answer  to  that  question.  1  have  thought 
of  it,  but  I  think  I  have  not  sufficient  statistics  to  answer 
it. 

88717.  There  is  nothing,  so  far  as  you  know,  noticeable 
in  the  differences  between  them  ? — No. 

88718.  Do  you  think  the  system  works  well  ? — It  seems 
to  work  quite  smoothly.  In  a  city  like  Glasgow,  where 
there  are  numerous  charitable  agencies,  I  generally,  as  a 
matter  of  practice,  wlien  I  am  refusing  relief,  suggest  the 
charitable  agency  which  I  think  is  suitable  to  deal  with 
the  case. 

88719.  When  you  give  interim  relief,  how  long  does 
that  interim  relief  last  ? — We  appoint  the  inspector  to 
lodge  a  statement  within  eight  days  if  he  objects  to  the 
order  of  interim  relief,  and  we  order  interim  relief  till  he 
lodges  a  statement. 

88720.  Supposing  he  does  not  lodge  a  statement,  what 
happens  then  ?— Then  the  interim  relief  would  continue, 
I  suppose. 

88721.  So  that,  in  practice,  your  interim  relief  becomes 
a  permanent  relief? — Unless  the  circumstances  liave 
changed,  and  the  inspector  is  able  to  get  rid  of  the  pauper 
on  that  ground ;  for  instance,  a  man  who  had  been  ill  for 
a  short  time-  might  have  recovered. 

88722.  In  what  proportion  of  the  cases  in  which  you 
order  interim  relief  does  the  inspector  lodge  a  statement? 
— In  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  cases  ;  I  should  say  in 
not  as  many  as  six  in  the  year  in  Glasgow. 

88723.  Does  it  not  really  come  to  this,  then,  that  the 
interim  relief  which  you  order  to  the  applicant  to  whom 
relief  has  been  refused  by  the  inspector  becomes  permanent 
relief  ? — I  think  that  is  so. 

88724.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougaU.)  The  interim  relief  is 
given  in  the  poorhouse,  is  it  not  ? — We  have  no  power  to 
settle  the  mode  of  relief  at  all. 

88725.  {Mr  Loch.)  But,  practically,  it  comes  to  that, 
does  it  ? — It  is  left  to  the  Parish  Council. 

88726.  {Chairman.)  Then  in  practice  it  amounts  to  the 
applicant  getting  from  the  Sheriff-Substitute  in  many  cases 
permanent  relief  when  he  has  been  refused  relief  by  the 
Inspector  of  Poor  ? — Yes. 

88727.  It  is  not  your  business  in  any  way  to  follow  up 
the  case,  I  suppose  ? — No. 

88728.  There  was  a  meeting,  was  there  not,  of  the 
sheriffs  of  Scotland  the  other  day  to  consider  this  question  ? 
—I  have  no  doubt  there  was,  but  I  am  not  a  Sheriff,  and  so 
I  would  not  be  at  that  meeting. 

88729.  Have  you  ever  heard  the  question  discussed  ? 
Is  it  ever  insinuated  that  there  is  a  great  discrepancy  in 
the  decisions  given  by  the  Sheriffs  ? — I  do  not  think  I 
have  e'.'er  heard  that  question  discussed  aniong  Sheriffs  or 
Sheriffs-substitute. 

88730.  It  looks  at  first  sight  a  rather  curious  practice. 
An  Inspector  of  Poor  refuses  relief,  the  Sheriff-substitute 
orders  interim  relief  ;  and  then  in  tha  vast  majority  of 
cases  this  interim  relief  becomes  permanent  relief,  I  under- 
stand?— I  ought  to  explain  that  it  is  only  comparatively 


a  small  proportion  of  the  cases  which  are  appealed  from  Percentage  of; 
the  Inspector  to  the  Sheriff.  appeals  from 

88731.  Would  you  say  it  is  only  a  small  percentage  ? —  jtecislon*^  * 
Yes.    It  is  larger  in  a  big  town  like  Glasgow  (where  the 

courts  and  the  Poor  Law  offices  are  all  very  close  together, 
and  an  applicant  can  make  his  appeal  very  easily)  than  it  is 
in  outlying  districts. 

88732.  Are  they  much  the  same  class  of  cases  that  come 
up  ? — The  cases  in  a  town  like  Glasgow  resemble  one 
another  very  much.  ^ 

88733.  I  would  ratber  say,  are  they  very  much  the  same 
class  of  individual  1 — Yes. 

88734.  Of  course  the  conditions  vary,  but  the  class  of 
individual  is  very  much  the  same  ? — Yes.  There  are  some 
e.xceptional  cases,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  all  come  from  the 
labouring  class. 

88735.  The  cost  of  appeal  is  very  small,  I  think  ? — To  Fees  in  appeal 
the  applicant  nothing.  casies. 

88736.  If  the  Inspector  of  Poor  decides  to  appeal  and 
brings  his  case,  then  I  understand  the  unsuccessful  appli- 
cant's expenses  are  very  small — practically  nil? — That  is 
so.  Of  course,  he  might  have  a  decree  granted  against  him 
for  the  expenses  of  the  inspector,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
decree  would  be  much  use  to  the  insj^ector  or  probably 
much  terror  to  the  applicant,  as  he  has  nothing. 

88737.  And  I  suppose,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  it  is  hardly 
ever  given  ? — I  do  not  think,  as  a  rule,  it  is  asked  for.  In 
the  experience  I  have  had  I  have  not  had  very  many  of 
those  cases — they  are  so  rare. 

88738.  You  have  no  authority  to  decide  the  amount  or 
the  class  of  relief  given  ? — No. 

88739.  Mr  Sheriff  Lees  seems  to  think  that  the  appeal  to 
the  Sheriff  is  not  altogether  satisfactory,  as  he  only  hears 
one  side  of  the  story  ;  do  you  agree  there? — I  concur  in 
that,  up  to  a  certain  point.  It  seems  to  me  that,  looking 
to  the  summary  nature  of  the  appeal,  you  could  not  expect 
to  hear  both  sides,  because  both  sides  could  not  be  expected 
to  be  ready  to  lead  evidence  at  once.  Therefore,  the  Act 
of  Sederunt  very  clearly  shows  that  we  are  intended  to 
decide  upon  the  ex  •parte  statement  of  the  applicant. 

88740.  If  the  presence  of  the  inspector  or  of  his  represent-  Need  of 
ative  was  necessary,  it  woidd  cause  delay,  I  assume  ? — Very  presence  of 
little  in  Glasgow,  but  in  many  places  certainly  it  would,  inspector  at 
The  offices  being  so  close  to  the  courts  in  Glasgow,  it  would  appeal  cases. 
occa:^ion  very  little  delay  there. 

88741.  The  Glasgow  Relief  Committee  sit  every  day, 
and  therefore  you  may  have  applicants  every  day  ? — They 
may  come  any  day. 

88742.  Supposing  the  Relief  Committee  sat  only  on  one 
day  in  the  week,  then  probably  the  cases  would  all  occur 
on  that  day,  or  the  next  day,  I  suppose  ? — I  think  so. 

88743.  Would  it  be  easier  then  for  the  inspector  of 
poor  to  be  present  ? — I  should  think  it  would. 

88744.  But  you  are  rather  doubtful  if  it  would  be  of 
much  advantage,  because  you  put  forward  a  certain  theory, 
which  is  that  your  business,  in  the  first  instance,  is  merely 
to  see  if  the  applicant  is  legally  entitled  ? — That  is  so 
under  the  law  as  it  stands  ;  but,  of  course,  the  presence  of 
the  inspector  might  enable  the  sheriff,  from  information 
supplied  to  the  sheriff,  to  test  the  applicant's  story  by 
questions,  and  to  find  out  whether  it  was  bond  fide  or  not.  • 

88745.  You  do  not  have  the  same  persons  constantly 
apfjealing,  do  you  ? — No,  I  should  say  not ;  I  think  I 
would  recognise  them  more  often  if  we  did.  I  have  not, 
as  a  rule,  recognised  the  applicant  when  he  came  before 
me. 

f  Ji746.  Do  you  happen  to  have  amongst  them  what  are 
kiiuwn  as  sea-lawyers,  who  take  every  advantage  of  the 
law  that  they  can  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  that  class.  They 
are  generally  very  ignorant  people  that  come  before  us. 

88747.  The  appeal  is  not  utilised  or  misused  in  that 
way  ? — I  have  not  discovered  that,  and  I  do  not  think  so. 

88748.  Sheriff  Lees  seems  to  think  that  the  appeal,  on 
the  whole,  is  advantageous ;  do  you  agree  with  that  ? — 
Yes,  I  confess  I  do  not  very  well  see  how  a  substitute 
could  really  be  found  for  it  in  Scotland. 

88749.  You  cannot  think  of  any  form  of  procedure 
which  could  be  substituted  for  it  ? — Not  any  that  would 
give  the  same  quickness,  the  same  dispatch. 

88750.  Is  your  experience  confined  to  Glasgow  ? — I  was 
at  Airdrie  for  nearly  three  years 

88751.  That  is  an  inland  town,  is  it  not? — Yes,  in 
Lanarkshire.    It  is  a  populous  centre  too. 
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88752.  It  is  an  iron  district,  I  think  ?— Yes.  It  is  eleven 
miles  from  Glasgow,  to  the  east. 

88753.  It  is  not  on  the  Clyde,  is  it  ?— No,  it  is  a  little 
distance  from  the  Clyde. 

88754.  Did  you  have  the  same  class  of  case  there  that 
you  have  at  Glasgow  ? — Yes ;  but  the  applications  there 
■were  very  few  in  number. 

88755.  You  have  no  experience  or  evidence  to  offer  as 
regards  how  the  system  works  outside  Glasgow,  have 
you  ? — No,  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  speak  from  personal 
experience  there.  I  might  perhaps  point  out  that,  under 
the  Act  of  Sederunt,  the  application  can  be  made  either 
verbally  or  in  writing. 

88756.  Are  any  applications  made  in  writing  ? — Not  in 
Glasgow. 

88757.  I  suppose  a  great  many  of  the  applicants  cannot 
read  or  write  1 — I  should  think  the  majority  of  them  could 
read  and  write,  but  there  must  be  a  certain  percentage 
who  cannot. 

88758.  The  proceeding  is  very  simple,  I  suppose  :  first 
the  applicant  goes  straight  to  the  Court  ? — Yes.  He  is 
directed  by  the  officer  of  court  to  the  proper  Court,  and 
when  he  comes  in  he  always  has  the  line  of  refusal ;  and 
if  it  is  a  case  to  which  a  certificate  of  health  is  applicable, 
there  is  a  certificate  of  health  in  the  same  envelope,  Avhich 
is  opened  in  Court  and  the  enclosures  looked  at.  The 
sheriff  then  puts  certain  questions  to  him  with  a  view  of 
testing  the  ground  on  which  his  claim  for  relief  is  based 
and  then  decides  the  case. 

88759.  Is  the  Court  to  which  they  go  a  Court  which 
would  correspond  to  our  Police  Court  1 — The  Sheriff  Court 
is  distinct  from  the  Police  Court  in  Scotland.  We  have 
Police  Courts  also. 

88760.  Is  a  case  that  is  coming  on  stopped  temporarily 
in  order  to  hear  this  case  ? — No.  As  a  rule  the  applicant 
is  kept  waiting  till  the  sheriff  is  disengaged  ;  it  may  be 
only  a  minute  or  two,  and  it  may  be  rather  longer. 

88761.  Supposing  he  was  engaged  in  hearing  some  case 
that  would  occupy  some  time,  what  would  happen  then  ? 
— At  the  first  interval  the  applicant  would  be  brought 
forward. 

88762.  Have  these  cases  a  precedence  over  other  business  ? 
—A  case  would  not  be  interrupted  for  the  hearing  of  an 
application. 

8876.3.  But  otherwise,  would  they  get  precedence  over 
other  business  1 — Being  such  short  things,  they  are  taken 
before  any  other  thing  of  any  length  begins. 

88764.  Are  they  taken  in  open  court?— Yes;  just  in 
the  same  Court  that  the  cases  are  tried. 

88765.  Can  the  parties  in  the  next  case  that  is  coming 
on  object  to  a  Poor  Law  case  being  brought  on  before 
theirs  1 — No,  the  Sheriff  would  decide  which  was  to  be 
brought  on,  entirely. 

88766.  Is  it  an  understood  thing  in  the  procedure  of  the 
Sheriffs  Court  that  these  cases  should  be  given  priority  to  1 
— Another  thing  that  was  equally  brief  might  be  taken. 
They  are  brought  up  by  the  Officer  of  Court  at  any  interval 
that  occurs  ;  they  are  not,  as  a  rule,  kept  waiting  long. 

88767.  How  long  does  each  case  take  ? — A  minute  or 
two — ^just  long  enough  for  the  sheriff  to  satisfy  himself 
as  to  what  the  application  is  really  based  upon. 

88768.  Are  there  any  cases  or  any  considerable  number 
of  cases  taken  to  a  higher  court  ? — Very  few. 

88769.  Take  last  year  ;  were  there  any  cases  taken  to  a 
higher  court  then  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any  ;  in  fact,  I  have 
only  known  of  one  case  from  the  Lanarkshire  district 
since  I  was  appointed  Sheriff-Substitute  in  1902,  and  that 
was  at  the  instance  of  an  applicant  who  obtained  relief 
in  the  High  Court. 

88770.  Then  your  decision  to  give  interim  relief  is  very 
seldom  questioned  on  appeal  ? — It  is  very  seldom  repre- 
sented against  by  the  inspector,  and  it  is  hardly  ever 
appealed — I  mean,  a  decision  on  a  heard  case  is  hardly 
ever  appealed. 

88771.  Have  you  ever  talked  to  the  inspectors  of  poor 
about  the  system  ? — I  have  just  talked  to  an  assistant 
inspector  in  Glasgow  about  it,  but  for  only  a  few  minutes' 
conversation. 

88772.  What  would  you  say — are  they  hostile  to  the 
system  of  appeal,  or  not  1 — I  think  they  are  in  favour  of  it 
—but  I  am  really  gathering  that  from  that  short  interview. 

88773.  Would  they  give  a  doubtful  decision  against  the 
applicant  in  the  belief  that  he  might  go  to  the  sheriff  1 — 1 
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am  inclined  to  think— but  this  is  rather  a  conjecture — 
that  they  like  to  have  the  sheriff's  warrant  behind  them 
in  cases  of  desertion  and  in  other  cases  where  there  may 
be  further  proceedings  for  recovery  of  maintenance  from 
the  relatives  of  an  applicant,  because  then  they  are  in  a 
stronger  position  for  those  further  proceedings.  I  may 
say  there  are  a  great  number  of  husbands  and  fathers 
prosecuted  in  the  Sheriff  Court  of  Glasgow  every  year  for 
desertion  under  section  80  of  the  Poor  Law  Act. 

88774.  Should  you  say  that  they  relied  at  all  upon  your 
Court,  and  that  they  felt  that  it  was  pleasant  to  have,  as 
it  were,  rather  a  cushion  between  them  and  the  final 
responsibility  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  I  can  answer 
that.  I  think  they  like  to  have  the  sheriff's  order  in 
those  cases,  because  they  are  able  to  say  that  they  have 
afforded  relief  under  a  sheriff's  order  and  could  not  but 
afford  it.  Then  they  can  go  to  the  husband,  and  say,  "  We 
'  are  bound  to  relieve  your  wife,  but  it  is  your  duty  to 
'  maintain  her  ;  and  if  you  do  not  take  her  away  and 
'  maintain  her,  we  will  have  to  take  proceedings  under 
'  section  80." 

88775.  It  enables  them  more  easily  to  recover?  —  I 
think  so. 

88776.  There  is  no  friction,  is  there,  between  inspectors 
of  poor  and  your  Court  ? — No. 

88777.  And  it  is  not  looked  upon  as  a  court  which 
reviews  in  any  unfriendly  spirit  their  decisions? — No. 

88778.  (Mrs  Webb.)  In  paragraph  5  Sheriff  Lees  says, 
"  Some  sheriffs  are  more  indulgent  than  others  in  granting 

•  interim  relief,  as  to  grant  it  may  causa  little  harm  or 

•  expense,  while  to  refuse  it  may  have  serious  consequences." 
I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  granting  of 
interim  relief,  owing  to  the  disinclination  of  inspectors  to 
appeal,  amounted  to  permanent  relief? — Generally  there 
aie  no  further  proceedings,  so  that  is  the  legal  result  that 
it  does  amount  to  permanent  relief. 

88779.  Then,  assuming  that  the  decision  of  the  sheriffs 
is  not  wiser  than  the  decision  of  the  inspector,  it  does 
cause  a  good  deal  of  harm  and  expense?— In  those  cases 
in  which  the  sheriff  is  wrong  in  law  it  does. 

88780.  I  gather  that  the  sheriff  makes  no  investigation  Extent  of 
into  the  case  ? — Not  at  that  stage,  beyond  questioning  the  verification 
applicant.    If  a  statement  is  lodged  by  the  inspector,  then  by  Sheriff  of. 
the  sheriff,  as  a  rule,  appoints  one  of  the  agents  for  the  appellant's 
l^oor  to  act  for  the  applicant,  and  appoints  him  to  give  statement, 
in  answers  for  the  applicant.    Then  the  cause  becomes  an 

ordinary  cause,  and  is  heard  in  the  usual  way  and  decided. 

88781.  Take  the  cases  which  are  not  appealed  against — 
and  they  are  the  vast  majority — the  sheriff  has  no  informa- 
tion except  the  applicant's  own  word  ? — That  is  so. 

88782.  Is  it  not  probable  that  the  decision  of  the  in- 
spector is  a  wiser  decision  than  the  decision  of  the  sheriff 
under  those  circumstances,  because  the  insjjector  has  had 
an  investigation  ? — I  do  not  think  I  would  be  inclined  to 
admit  that. 

88783.  Assuming  that  the  inspector  and  the  sheriff  had 
the  same  sort  of  capacity  (which  I  suppose  we  must,  for 
the  sake  of  argument),  is  not  that  man  more  likely  to 
arrive  at  a  wise  decision  who  has  investigated  the  case, 
rather  than  the  man  who  has  simply  listened  to  the 
applicant's  own  description  of  the  facts  ? — That  might  be 
so  from  an  administrative  point  of  view  ;  but  when  it 
comes  to  deciding  a  point  of  law  I  should  think  the 
sheriff  would  be  more  likely  to  be  right. 

88784.  But  then  it  is  generally  a  point  of  fact,  is  it 
not? — Of  course,  it  proceeds  upon  the  statement  of  the 
applicant ;  but  then  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  proceed  upon 
anything  else,  really,  at  that  stage.  If  you  are  to  have 
such  dispatch  in  dealing  with  these  cases,  I  do  not  think 
you  can  have  the  whole  thing  before  you. 

88785.  I  quite  see  the  difficulty,  but  the  point  of  law  is 
usually  rather  a  simple  one.  The  inspector  knows,  for 
instance,  that  you  must  not  relieve  an  able-bodied  man? — 
Yes. 

88786.  If  the  question  is  whether  the  man  is  able-bodied, 
that  is  a  question  of  fact,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

88787.  And  not  a  question  of  law  ? — Yes. 

88788.  You  both  know  the  law  there  equally  well  ? — Yes. 

88789.  Surely  the  man  who  has  investigated  the  fact  is 
more  likely  to  come  to  a  wise  decision  than  the  man  who 
has  not  ? — I  think,  from  the  point  of  view  of  administration, 
that  probably  is  so. 

88790.  So  that  if  an  appeal  is  made,  except  in  a  very  few 
cases,  it  may  result  in  a  good  deal  of  harm  and  expense  ?— 

4  I* 
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I  did  point  out,  I  tliink,  that  in  tlie  cases  that  we  deal 
with  in  the  Glasgow  Court  the  great  bulk  of  the  applica- 
tions granted  were  by  women — in  most  cases  by  deserted 
wives — that  is  to  say,  by  wives  alleging  desertion. 

88791.  And  alleging  that  they  are  not  able-bodied  ? — I  am 
dealing  with  cases  in  which  the  refusal  was  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  a  husband  bound  to  support. 

88792.  But  then  there  is  a  second  ground,  is  there  not, 
as  to  whether  the  woman  being  deserted  is  able-bodied 
herself  1— That  would  be  added  if  the  ins;  ector  had  decided 
that ;  but  generally  the  women  have  children,  and  are  not 
able  to  work  and  attend  to  them  at  the  same  time. 

88793.  Take  a  case  of  desertion,  that  is  a  case  of  evidence, 
is  it  not,  as  to  whether  the  woman  is  deserted  or  not  1 — 
That  is  so  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  in  these  cases  the  husband  and 
wife  are  not  living  together. 

88794.  But  he  may  have  dodged  round  the  corner? — I 
think  they  are  generally  really  separate  in  those  cases  from 
my  recollection  of  them. 

88795.  In  your  opinion  would  the  inspector  be  forced  to 
relieve  any  woman  who  was  separated  from  her  husband  ? — 
No.  If  she  was  refusing  to  go  back  to  him,  and  there  was 
no  reasonable  ground  for  that,  I  do  not  think  the  inspector 
Would  in  law  be  bonnd  to  grant  relief.  I  think  very 
dilficult  cases  in  law  arise  when  a  wife  has  been  compelled 
to  leave  her  husband  from  cruelty. 

88796.  Do  I  understand  you  to  suggest  that  in  a  majority 
of  the  instances  of  these  deserted  wives  the  inspector  reallv 
■wishes  the  slieritf  to  give  the  woman  relief  in  order  that  he 
may  be  able  to  prosecute  the  husband  ? — I  am  inclined  to 
think  so,  but  I  would  not  like  to  sa^'  that ;  I  do  not  know 
that  that  is  so. 

88797.  You  do  not  think  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  sheriff  and  the  inspector  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  so. 

88798.  Then  you  would  rather  assume  that  the  inspector 
a]»proved  of  the  sheriff's  action  1 — I  think  so,  in  those 
cases. 

88799.  With  regard  to  the  very  difficult  case  of  a  man  in 
the  prime  of  life,  what  medical  certiiicate  is  necessary  for 
him  to  show  that  he  is  not  able-bodied — anybody's  certifi- 
cate ? — Generally,  if  the  parish  doctor  reports  that  he  is 
able-bodied  and  fit  for  work,  one  tells  him  that  if  he  says 
he  is  not  able-bodied  he  must  bring  a  doctor's  certificate 
to  that  effect,  and  then  one  would  grant  him  an  interim 
order. 

88800.  We  are  told  that  he  usually  provides  himself 
with  such  a  certificate  ? — It  is  the  parochial  certificate  that 
he  brings  with  him. 

88801.  Does  he  not  also  usually,  if  he  knows  the  ropes, 
provide  the  other  certificate  ? — It  is  very  rare. 

88802.  Is  it  1 — Yes.  I  have  known  that  brought  after  a 
suggestion  from  the  sheriff. 

88803.  Would  you  accept  any  medical  man's  certificate  ? — 
If  he  were  a  qualified  medical  practitioner. 

88804.  You  would  not  go  behind  it  at  all  ? — No,  not  at 
that  stage,  I  think. 

88805.  Would  it  be  possible,  for  instance,  for  a  man  who 
was  in  a  club  to  get  the  club-doctor's  certificate  that  he  was 
not  able-bodied,  and  then  to  get  relief,  when  he  was  really 
able-bodied? — I  do  not  think  I  can  answer  that,  but  I 
should  not  think  so  ;  I  mean,  I  should  think  that  a  doctor 
would  be  careful  in  giving  a  certificate  of  that  kind,  but  I 
do  not  know. 

88806.  Referring  to  this  paragraph  again  of  Sheriff  Lees, 
he  says  that  to  refuse  relief  may  have  "serious  conse- 
quences "  ;  he  does  not  mean  legal  consequences  there,  does 
he  ? — No  ;  he  means  serious  consequences  to  the  applicant 
if  he  really  is  in  a  state  of  destitution. 

88807.  Apparently  you  cannot  tell  me  whether  anybody 
is  responsible  for  a  man's  death  who  dies  through  destitu- 
tion after  the  sherift'  has  refused  relief  ;  do  the  parish 
authorities  remain  responsible,  or  do  they  not?— I  do  not 
think  they  would  be  responsible. 

88808.  Then,  if  a  man  has  been  refused  relief  and  dies 
from  the  consequences,  they  would  not  be  responsible  ? — 
I  do  not  think  so. 

88809.  They  would  in  England  ;  I  only  want  to  know 
the  facts  in  Scotland  ?— I  do  not  think  they  would  be  ;  and 
unless  there  had  been  negligence,  I  cannot  see  that  they 
would  be. 

88810.  Even  if  it  could  be  proved  that  he  died  from 
destitution  ? — I  may  say  there  was  a  very  important  case 


in  Scotland  a  good  many  years  ago  now — the  case  of  Jack 
V.  Isdale.  In  that  case  some  parochial  authorities  had 
relieved  persons  who  were  in  a  state  of  destitution  but  who 
were  able-bodied,  and  it  was  held  by  the  Supreme  Court 
that  they  were  wrong,  and  that  under  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment they  had  no  right  whatever  to  give  prdjlic  money  or 
to  expend  public  money  in  relieving  able-bodied  persons, 
whether  destitute  or  not. 

88811.  {Mr  Patten-MacVougall.)  That  was  a  decision  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  I  think  ?  —It  was  also,  I  think,  affirmed 
in  the  Houses  of  Lord. 

88812.  {Mrs  IVchb.)  Now  take  the  very  difficult  case  of  Question  of 
the  dependants  of  an  able-bodied  man.  Supposing  the  child  relief  to  sicl 
or  the  wife  of  an  able-bodied  man  is  dying  from  lack  of  dependants 
medical  treatment,  and  they  appeal  to  you,  would  you  ■ 
order  interim  medical  treatment  for  that  woman  or  that 
child,  even  if  the  man  were  able-bodied  ? — All  they  can 
get  from  us  is  an  order  for  relief. 

88813.  Would  you  give  an  order  for  relief  in  that  case  if 
the  man  was  known  to  be  able-bodied  ? — In  some  cases 
of  that  kind  interim  orders  are  granted. 

88814.  But  is  it  legal  ? — I  think  it  is  one  of  the  hard 
cases  that  make  bad  law.  I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  statute. 


iblu-bodied, 


15.  Woidd  yo'i,  uuler  those  circumstances,  give  an 
order  ? — Not  invariably,  by  any  means.  One  refuses  many 
cases  of  that  kind  where  there  seems  hardship,  but  where 
the  law  is  plain, 

88816.  May  we  ask  your  opinion  as  to  whether  this 
absolute  legal  refui^al,  apart  from  the  real  refusal,  of  relief 
to  an  able-bodied  man  and  his  dependants,  is  a  provision 
that  you  can  actually  carry  out  in  tact  ?  Do  yon  approve 
of  this  absolute  prohibition  of  relief  to  the  able-bodied? — 
1  am  afraid  that  is  a  question  of  policy. 

88817.  You  have  no  opinion  upon  it? — I  do  not  consider 
myself  competent  to  answer  that.  I  have  not  really  studied 
the  subject  sufficientlv  to  gi\  e  a  valuable  opinion  upon  it 
I  think. 

88818.  {Chairman.)  That  is  rather  an  important  point. 
The  position  you  take  .up  is  that  you  have  to  decide 
whether  the  person  is  legally  entitled  to  relief  ? — Yes 

88819.  i^nd  the  dependants  of  air  able-bodied  man  would 
not  be  legally  entitled  to  relief  ? — No,  they  are  not. 

88820.  Therefore  in  the  case  Mrs  Webb  put,  if  you  did 
order  relief  they  woidd  not  legally  be  entitled  to  it? — That 
is  so. 

88821.  But  that  is  an  action  which  you  would  on  broad 
general  grounds  take  ? — Sometimes  such  ordiTS  are  granted, 
but  in  nianj-  cases  they  are  lefused.  Perhaps  I  may  say — 
and  this  is  a  partial  answer  to  Mrs  Webb's  question— that 
I  iiave  in  my  experience  in  Glasgow  thought  there  were  very 
hard  cases  where  a  dependant — generally  a  wife — had  con- 
sumption, and  yet  the  man,  being  able-bodied,  coidd  not 
get  her  taken  to  the  poor  law  hospital  and  was  not  able  to 
afford  to  send  her  to  the  only  consumptive  hospital  there 
is  in  Glasgow,  or  else  the  case  was  so  bad  that  that 
hospital  would  not  take  it ;  yet  in  those  cases  one  has  to 
refuse. 

88822.  {Professor  Smart.)    How  many  sheriffs  are  there  Number  and 
in  Scotland  ? — There  are  forty-eight  resident  sheriffs-  allocation  of 
substitute.    The   sheriffs  are  not  resident,  except  thfe  slieritis  and 
sheriff  of  Lanarkshire  and  the  sheriff  of  Lothian.  shenlis-  _ 

substitute  II 

88823.  What  is  the  proportion  of  sheriffs- substitute  to  Scotland, 
sheriff's  ? — I  think  there  are  fifteen  sheriffs,  but  I  am  sorry 

to  say  I  am  not  quite  sure  about  that  figure. 

88824.  The  number  of  sheriffs-substitute  would  vary 
according  to  the  size  of  the  shire,  perhaps  ? — The  number 
in  all  Scotland  is  forty-eight,  as  I  have  told  you. 

88825.  How  are  they  allocated,  for  example  ? — They  are 
allocated,  I  should  think,  on  two  considerations :  one,  having 
a  resident  sheriff  within  reach  as  far  as  possible  of  every 
part  of  the  country  ;  and  the  other,  of  course,  the  amormt  of 
■yvork — there  must  be  more  in  certain  places  than  in  others, 

88826.  I  think  you  said  there  were  five  in  Glasgow  ?— 
There  are  five  in  Glasgow  and  three  in  other  parts  of 
Lanarkshire. 

88827.  Can  an  appeal  be  made  to  any  of  those  sheriffs- 
srd3stitute  in  Glasgow  ?— That  work  is  always  taken  by  the 
Summary  Court  judge,  but  the  same  judge  is  not  always 
sitting  in  the  Summary  Court. 

88828.  I  understand  that  all  your  duty  is  fulfilled  when 
you  have  granted  interinr  relief  ;  does  that  mean  that  you 
give  the  applicant  a  line  which  he  can  take  baek  to  the 
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Parisli  Council  offices  Yes.  We  grant  an  order  for 
interim  relief,  and  a  copy  of  that  is  intimated  to  tlie  Poor 
Law  ins|)ector  in  terms  of  the  Act  of  Sederunt.  There  is 
a-provision  to  that  effect. 

88829.  The  Parish  Council  determines  the  amount  and 
duration  of  it  and  the  nature  of  it?— The  nature  of  it,  yes. 

88830.  Entirely  ?  —  Wliether  it  should  be  indoor  or 
outdoor. 

88831.  And  also  the  amount  of  it? — Yes.  We  have 
nothing  to  do  with  that. 

88832.  Who  are  these  agents  for  the  poor  in  Scotland 
which  you  s]ioke  of  ? — There  dee  a  certain  number  of  law 
agents  in  Glasgow  who  are  appointed  every  year  to  act 
as  agents  for  the  poo'-,  and  in  every  sheriff  court  in 
Si  otland,  I  think  ;  in  the  Supreme  Court  also. 

88833.  Is  that  under  the  old  law  of  James  I.  of  Scotland  ? 
—  I  do  not  know  what  is  the  origin  of  it,  but  that  is  the 
practice. 

•  88834.  The  old  law  is  dated  1424-5,  and  it  says  an 
advocate  of  the  poor  shall  be  appointed,  who  shall  be  "  a  leal 
an(l  a  wise  advocate  to  follow  ,  his  cause."  Were  those 
advocates  the  legal  predecessors  of  the  agents  of  the  poor? 
—I  think  so  ;  I  do  remember  there  is  an  old  statute. 

,  88835.  (Mr  Phelps.)    Are  they  paid  anything  ?— No. 

88836.  There  is  no  salary  ? — There  is  no  salary. 

■  88837.  And  they  are  paid  according  to  the  cases  they 
undertake? — If  they  act  for  a  poor  ](erson  and  win  the 
case,  they  will  get  their  expenses  from  the  other  party. 

'88838.  {Mrs  Wehb.)  Are  they  always  lawyers  ?— They 
are  always  lawyers.  In  the  Supreme  Court— the  Court 
oi  Session — there  are  advocates  also  appointed  to  act  for 
the  poor. 

'  88839.  (Ghairman.)  And  they  are  not  paid  at  all  ? — 
No,  they  are  not  paid  at  all  ;  but  they  have  the  advantage 
of  the  practice  and  experience  that  comes  from  it. 

88840.  {Mr  Patten-MacDoiigall.)    If  they  win  their  case 
.  they  get  their  fees  from  the  other  side? — Yes. 

.  88841.  {Chairman.)  Are  they  young  lawyers? — They 
are  always  juniors. 

88842.  {Dr  Vownes.)  Who  decides  on  the  poverty  of 
the  litigant  which  entitles  him  to  have  this  free  legal  aid  ? 
— In  the  ordinal  y  case — and  there  is  a  regular  system  for 
it — they  get  a  certificate  either  from  an  inspector  of  poor 
or  a  clergyman  to  the  effect  that  they  are  not  possessed  of 
sufficient  means  to  litigate,  saj',  in  the  sheriffs  court ;  they 
tlien  present  that,  and  an  order  is  pronounced  by  the 
pheriff  remitting  to  a  court  of  probabilis  causa,  which 
consists  of  certain  lawyers  for  hearing  the  party  and 
deciding  whether  he  or  she  has  a  ground  of  action.  If  he 
or  she  has  a  ground  of  action,  they  certify  that,  and  then 
the  sheriff  appoints  one  of  the  agents  of  the  poor  to  act. 

-.88843.  In  cases  of  appeal  have  you  to  decide  the  ca^e 
there  and  then,  or  Can  you  ad journ  it  ? — We  alwaj'S  do 
decide  it  then. 

88844.  Could  you  adjourn  it? — Yes,  we  could.  There 
is  an  objection  to  adjourning  cases  where  the  application 
is  primd  facie  based  on  destitution,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  do  not  adjourn  them.  But  I  can  conceive  of  a  peculiar 
case  arising  where  an  adjournment  would  be  safe  and  wise, 
mitations  of     88845.  Have  you  power  to  inquire  into  matters  of  fact  ? 

— I  think  we  would  be  going  outside  of  the  routine  which 
the  Act  of  Sederunt  contemplates  if  we  held  a  sort  of 
informal  inquiry,  because  the  Act  of  Sederunt  lays  down 
what  is  to  be  done  in  the  evt-nt  of  the  inspector  repre- 
senting against  an  order  which  we  grant. 

88846.  Have  you  power  to  summon  witnesses  ? — We 
have  power  to  summon  witnesses  as  soon  as  the  case  is 
litigated.  You  see,  it  becomes  a  litigated  case  as  soon  as 
the  inspector  lodges  a  statement,  and  that  is  answered  by 
the  pauper  ;  then  there  is  an  order  for  proof,  and  in  that 
order  for  proof  there  is  a  warrant  to  cite  witnesses. 

88847.  Have  you  any  funds  from  which  you  can  pay  a 
medical  man  ? — No. 

88848.  So  that  you  may  find  yourself  with  con- 
flicting medical  opinions,  but  you  ha-ve  not  power  to  call 
in  a  third  medical  man  to  advise  the  Court  ? — That  is  so. 

88849.  {Mr  Patten  MacDougall.)  In  answer  to  the  Chair- 
man just  now,  you  said  there  were  very  few  appeals  from  the 
decision  of  the  inspector  ;  how  do  you  account  for  that  1 — 
I  can  give  you  the  figures  from  Scotland,  taken  from  the 
Local  Government  Report  (jjage  362)  for  the  year  ending 
May  15, 1906.  The  total  number  of  applications  by  parish 
councils  or  committees  was  4835,  and  the  total  number  of 


]iersons  relieved  uiider  the  order  of  the  sheriff  was  320— 
lliat  is,  about  I  in  15.  When  one  comes  to  the  Glasgow 
parish,  where  it  is  very  easy  to  appeal,  one  has  a  larger 
number  of  appeals.  The  total  nuniljer  of  refusals — these 
figures  are  taken  from  Mr  Motion's  evidence — in  Glasgow 
]iarish  were  857,  and  the  total  number  of  persons  relieved 
under  the  order  of  the  sheriff  was  115,  or  1  in  7^ — there 
being  nearly  twice  as  many  orders.  If  you  wish  to  know 
the  number  of  appeals  relative  to  the  number  of  refusals 
by  the  inspector,  I  can  give  you  them  for  the  half-year, 
.Aiay  1907  to  November  1907.  The  total  number  of  re- 
fusals in  Glasgow  and  Govan  was  501,  and  the  total 
number  of  appeals  or  applications  to  the  sheriff  was  158, 
of  which  84  were  granted  interim  relief  and  73  refused  ; 
there  was  one  other  ap])eal  from  Cathcart  during  the  same 
period,  which  was  refused.  The  two  half  years  do  not 
exactly  synchronise,  because  we  only  kept  the  record  from 
29th  May,  and  the  poor  law  half-year  runs  from  15th  May  ;, 
but  they  are  practically  synchronous. 

88850.  In  paragraph  4  of  the  statement  it  is  said,  "  per- 
manent relief  is  only  ordered  on  general  legal  principles  "  ; 
what  does  that  mean?- -That  means  that  when  the  case 
becomes  a  litigated  case  and  evidence  has  been  led,  the 
strict  letter  of  the  law  is  always  ap])lied.  This  is  not  my 
memorandum,  but  that  is  how  I  read  it. 

88851.  {Miss  Hill.)  I  gather  that  you  have  not  to  in- 
quire at  the  sheriff's  court  whether  there  is  destitution  and 
wliether  the  person  is  peculiarly  and  really  in  need  ? — We 
might  have  to  question  the  applicant  about  that. 

88852.  But  then  you  would  only  have  the  applicant's 
statement  ? — That  is  so,  in  the  first  instance. 

88853.  That  would  not  take  you  very  much  further, 
would  it  ? — Sometimes.  They  generally  admit  that  they 
are  able-bodied,  and  are  continually  refused  on  that 
ground  ;  though,  perhaps,  they  would  not  be  so  frank  alwut 
the  question  of  money. 

88854.  One  is  a  little  puzzled  about  what  gain  there  is 
in  the  appeal  to  the  sheriff,  if  he  acts  entiiely  upon  an 
ex  parte  statement.  The  question  whether  they  are  able- 
bodied  is  very  easily  verified  ;  and  if  the  inspector  knew 
the  law,  one  would  have  thought  there  would  have  been  no 
particular  advantage  in  making  an  appeal  beyond  that?-- 
It  is,  as  a  rule,  a  very  simple  question  of  fact,  but  there 
have  been  tw  o  or  three  legal  decisions  as  to  what  an  able- 
bodied  man  exactly  meant. 

88855.  You  have  no  means  of  verifying  any  of  these 
statements,  as  I  understand  ? — No,  not  at  that  stage. 

88856.  {Mr  Loch.)  Suppose  the  law  of  Scotland  were 
altered  and  able-bodied  men  had  a  right  to  relief,  would 
the  majority  of  your  cases  disappear  ? — Yes,  I  think  the 
majority  would. 

88857.  Therefore  you  are  practically  a  kind  of  special 
court  to  decide  in  a  rather  exceptional  state  of  things  on 
cases  where  the  app  leant,  at  any  rate,  thinks  that  he  has 
been  harshly  treated  ? — Yes,  the  applicant  thinks  he  has 
been  hardly  treated. 

88858.  That  is  what  it  comes  to,  is  it  not  ? — Yes.  These 
cases  of  able-bodied  men  are  generally  refused — they  are 
generally  unsuccessful.  But  you  may  have  a  case  of  this 
sort — that  a  man  is  able-bodied  and  yet  has  some  defect 
which  makes  it  doubtful  whether  he  really  does  not  suffer 
from  an  incapacity  to  earn  his  living,  and  in  that  case  an 
interim  order  may  be  granted.  You  may  have  a  navvy 
with  a  bad  limp  or  anything  of  that  sort,  for  instance. 

88859.  Of  course  normally — in  England  the  law  is  some 
what  different — it  would  be  purely  a  matter  for  the 
committee  or  the  Parish  Council  to  settle  ? — Yes. 

88860.  {Miss  Hill.)  Would  not  the  question  be  mainly 
a  medical  (piestion  ? — The  question  of  being  able-bodied  or 
not,  I  agree,  is  a  medical  question. 

88861.  {Mr  Loch.)  Looking  at  it  rather  from  the  point 
of  view  of  what  you  say,  does  it  not  seem  that  it  is  hardly 
worth  the  trouble  it  causes,  unless  it  be  considered  as  a 
general  practice,  adopited  on  the  ground  that  in  this  way 
you  give  people  a  little  more  securitj'  than  they  would  have 
if  they  trusted  entirely  to  the  Parish  Council.  In  England 
the  system  in  the  old  days  of  applying  to  the  justices  was 
set  aside  as  quite  obnoxious,  because  they  ordered  relief  in" 
so  many  cases? — This  appeal  was  provided  for  in  1845 
and  it  has  remained  ever  since. 

88862.  It  provided  for  a  time  when  they  did  not  quite 
know  how  the  new  poor  law  would  be  taken  ? — That  is  so, 
I  suppose. 

88863.  Now  that  the  poor  law  is  settled,  one  would 
think  that  it  might  pass  away  ? — Yes.    I  have  mentioned 
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the  large  proportion  of  cases  of  deserted  wives,  where  the 
question  of  being  able-bodied  does  not  come  up,  because 
they  have  been  refused  relief  not  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  able  to  support  themselves,  but  on  the  ground  that 
they  have  got  a  husband  who  ought  to  support  them. 

88864.  The  case  of  a  deserted  wife  might  stand  on  quite 
other  ground,  might  it;  not ;  I  mean,  action  could  be  taken 
by  the  Parish  Council  to  obtain  from  the  husband  the 
aliment  that  is  necessary  ?  All  that  it  amounts  to,  I  under- 
stand, is  this.  If  they  get  you  to  say.  This  is  a  case  in 
which  relief  should  be  given,  they  can  act  on  that  opinion 
with  more  certainty  than  they  would  otherwise  ?— With 
more  confidence.    I  do  not  dissent  from  what  you  say. 

88865.  {Miss  Hill.)  Surely  a  case  of  desertion  is  one 
that  peculiarly  requires  inquiry  ;  you  can  hardly  decide 
about  desertion,  can  you,  without  ?— That  is  why  so  often, 
when  it  is  a  case  of  desertion,  an  interim  order  is  granted. 

88866.  {Mr  Loch.)  That  means  really  that  the  case  is 
one  which  you  cannot  decide,  and  therefore  you  arrange 
that  it  should  be  relieved  1 — We  would,  of  course,  hear  it 
and  decide  it  ultimately,  if  it  was  carried  so  far. 

88867.  But  the  parish  authority,  as  I  understand,  does 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  respond  1 — As  a  rule,  I  think 
they  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  husband  probably 
then. 

88868.  In  most  of  these  cases  they  do  not  give  you  the 
alternative  statement  on  their  side,  but  they  let  the  thing 
slip  into  oblivion  ?— Generally.  In  many  of  the  cases  I 
suppose  they  have  got  rid  of  the  question  of  maintaining 
the  applicant  by  using  pressure  on  the  husband. 

88869.  Do  you  mean  that  that  is  what  they  are  actually 
rcloing,  though  they  take  no  further  steps? — I  have  no 
doubt  that  in  many  cases  of  deserted  wives  that  is  what 
they  actually  do.  I  may  say  that  in  the  same  court  in  which 
I  have  sat  for  two-and-a-half  years  they  prosecute  for 
desertion,  and  there  are  a  number  of  prosecutions  under 
Section  80  of  the  Poor  Law. 

88870.  You  do  not  think  it  is  enough  that  the  action 
should  be  brought  against  the  husband  for  desertion, 
-without  any  reference  to  or  previous  consultation  with  the 
sheriff? — They  cannot  proceed  against  the  husband  under 
section  80,  unless  they  have  granted  relief  or  unless  they 
are  relieving.  That  is  the  only  thing  that  gives  them  a 
title. 

88871.  I  think  what  would  be  commonly  done  in 
England  would  be  that  the  person  would  be  relieved  and 
then  prosecution  would  follow  on  that  ? — The  object  would 
be  served  in  that  way. 

88872.  [Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  So  far  as  your  opinion 
^oes,  judging  from  your  experience  do  you  think  the  appeal 
IS  a  wholesome  and  sound  check  upon  the  inspector? — I 
think  it  is  of  some  value,  of  course.  In  some  districts,  such 
districts  as  I  sit  in,  the  inspectors  are  extremely  good 
inspectors,  but  I  suppose  inspectors  vary. 

88873.  And  in  cases  the  appeal  would  be  useful  and 
beneficial  to  the  applicant  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  safe- 
guard. 

88874.  According  to  the  Act  of  Sederunt,  which  regulates 
the  matter,  the  applicant  may  apply  either  verbally  or  in 
writing  1 — That  is  so. 

88875.  Have  you  known  any  cases  of  application  in 
writing? — No.  I  have  known  cases  in  which  a  relative 
has  appeared  for  the  applicant,  but  there  was  not  a  written 
application — the  application  was  verbally  madejby  somebody 
else  than  the  applicant. 

88876.  Did  you  listen  to  an  application  made  in  that 
way  ? — Yes. 

88877.  Good  ground,  I  suppose,  being  stated  for  the 
absence  of  the  real  applicant? — Yes,  there  was  always  a 
reason  given. 

88878.  Have  you  sent,  in  any  case  in  Glasgow — the  Poor 
Law  Chambers  being  near  your  Court — for  the  inspector, 
in  order  that  you  might  get  information  on  the  spot  ? — Yes, 
I  have  sent  for  the  inspector  on  various  occasions. 

88879.  Of  course,  that  would  nol  be  possible  where  the 
Parish  Council  offices  were  at  a  distance  ? — No. 


Which  would  be  the  case  in  most  rural  areas  ? — 
That  is  so. 

88881.  In  rural  areas,  I  suppose,  the  application  may 
soiMetimes  be  made,  and  is  frequently  made,  in  writing, 
owing  to  the  distance  of  the  Sherift''s  Court  from  the  place 
where  the  applicant  may  be  claiming  relief  ?—  I  think  that 
may  be  so. 


88882.  Do  you  know  how  that  stands  ?— I  do  not  know 
how  that  stands. 

88883.  It  possibly  was  the  intention  of  those  who  framed 
the  Act  of  Sederunt  to  provide  for  a  simple  and  easy  appeal 
in  country  districts,  where  the  Sheriff's  Court  is  some  way 
off  from  the  parish  to  which  the  applicant  is  applying  ? — 
I  think  that  is  probably  the  reason  for  these  words  in  the 
Act  of  Sederunt. 

88884.  Wliere  you  make  an  order  for  interim  relief  I 
suppose  the  case  is  not  followed  up,  because  the  Parish 
Council  agrees  to  give  relief  of  some  kind  ? — Yes. 

88885.  But  where  they  do  not  do  so,  the  case  is  heard 
out — I  mean,  the  reasons  are  sent  in  by  the  inspector  of 
poor,  showing  why  the  view  that  he  took  of  the  case  is 
sound,  and  then  the  case  is  heard  out  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

88886.  That  may  involve  expense,  may  it  not? — That 
may  involve  expense. 

88887.  Because,  in  the  first  place,  the  inspector  has  to 
instruct  someone  to  appear  for  him,  if  he  does  not  appear 
himself  ? — That  is  so. 

88888.  And,  in  the  second  place,  the  applicant  himself 
has  to  be  represented  and  his  case  explained  by  the  agent 
of  the  poor  ? — By  one  of  the  agents  of  the  poor. 


Interim  relief 
and 

subsequent 
lodgment  of 
statement  by 
inspector  of 
poor. 


And  that  necessarily  must  cause  expense  really 
to  the  Parish  Council  ? — Yes. 

88890.  Accordingly  it  probably  follows  that  the  Parish 
Council  may  think  the  least  expensive  course  is  to  give-  the 
relief  in  some  shape  or  form  ;  is  that  not  the  coutrse  it 
has  followed  sometimes  ? — That  may  be  so,  but  I  d&  mot 
know  about  that,  and  therefore  I  cannot  say. 

88891.  At  any  rate,  you  would  say  this,  would  youi  not, 
that  the  expense  to  which  the  Parish  Council  may  be  put 
in  defending  their  action  might  really  be  a  great  deal  nioce- 
than  the  aliment  for  a  certain  period  ? — That  is  so. 

88892.  For  some  weeks,  or  even  months,  sometimes-?^ — 
Yes. 

88893.  (Sir  Samuel  Proviso.)    Have  you  any  opinion  as  Attitude  of 
to  what  is  the  practical  result  of  the  right  to  appeal  upon  inspector  ol 
the  action  of  the  inspector  ?    Does  he  give  relief  more  poor  to 
readily  because  he  thinks  it  maiy  be  upset  on  appeal,  or  is  system  of 
he  a  little  more  stiff  because  he  thinks  he  can  be  set  right  appe^L 

if  he  is  wrong  by  yon?— I  should  think  it  would  prob-  ' 
ably  make  him  a  little  more  stiff,  knowing  that  there  was. 
an  appeal  which  the  applicant  could  readily  take. 

88894.  He  does  not  have  any  apprehension  that  hiB 
being  overruled  by  the  eherilF  would  diminish  his  influence  - 
in  his  own  district? — I  do  not  think  that  is  so  in  the 
district  of  Glasgow,  at  any  rate. 

88895.  It  would  not  be  so  there  ?— No,  I  do  not  think 

so. 

88896.  Or  that  it  would  tend  to  encourage  appeals — he 
ia  not  afraid  of  the  appeal  in  that  sense  ? — 1  do  not  think 
so. 

88897.  If  I  rightly  understand,  you  have  no  power  to 
administer  the  oath  1 — No  ;  it  is  an  ex  parte  statement. 

Not  made  on  oath  ? — No. 


88899.  Do  you  find,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  that  the  Reliability  of 
statements  on  the  part  of  the  applicants  are  fairly  such  as  statements  by 
can  be  relied  upon  ? — I  should  say  they  are  not  reliable  in  appellants, 
certain  classes  of  cases.  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  state- 
ment by  a  wife  that  she  has  been  deserted  is  not,  as  a  rule,  to 
be  relied  upon.  The  inspector  is  averse,  I  think,  in  those 
cases  to  accept  the  statement  of  the  applicant  about 
desertion,  if  the  husband  is  living  a  street  off,  or  even  a 
mile  off  in  the  town  ;  but  yet  there  may  be  desertion. 
One  knows  that  when  a  house  is  broken  up  in  Glasgow, 
the  husband  often  goes  to  his  parents  and  still  lives  in 
Glasgow,  and  is  not  living  with  his  wife,  but  leaves  her  to 
look  after  herself.  I  think  there  are  numerous  cases  of 
that  kind.  Or  he  may  go  to  a  model,  of  which  there  are  a 
good  many  in  Glasgow. 

88900.  Do  you  think  that  appeals  are  from  time  to  time 
made  to  the  sheriff"  in  the  hope  of  getting  interim  relief 
while  the  matter  is  being  investigated? — I  should  think 
that  occasionally  happens,  but  it  does  not  occur  to  me  as 
a  thing  that  frequently  happens. 

88901.  What  I  meant  was  that  the  applicant  might 
think,  "  At  all  events,  I  will  get  something  whilst  this  is 
being  looked  into  "  ? — There  may  be  some  of  the  habitual 
ins-and-outs  who  do  that ;  I  do  not  know. 

88902.  That  has  not  come  before  your  experience  as  a 
practical  difficulty  ? — No  . 
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Mr  William  Gordon,  called  and  examitied. 


88903.  {Chairman.)  I  think  you  are  the  Superintendent  of 
Police  for  the  county  of  Stirling,  and  have  been  good  enough 
to  prepare  for  us  a  Statement  which  we  can  take  as  your 
evidence-in-cliief  1 — Yes. 


The  vntness  handed  in  (he  following  statement : — 

1.  I  am  fifty-eight  years  of  age,  and  have  served  thirty- 
six  years  in  the  Scottish  Constabulary — nine  years  in 
Aberdeenshire  and  twenty -seven  years  in  Stirlingshire.  I 
have  the  immediate  control  of  the  police  (sixty-seven  in 
number)  of  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  county,  and  I  am 
burgh  prosecutor  at  Falkirk,  where  I  have  resided  during 
the  whole  of  my  Stirlingshire  service.  I  have  been 
superintendent  for  nearly  fourteen  and  burgh  prosecutor 
for  nearly  thirteen  years. 

2.  The  estimated  population  of  my  division  is  80,000. 
Falkirk  itself  has  a  population  of  33,000,  and  within  a 
radius  of  three  miles  there  is  a  population  of  56,000.  There 
is  also  in  my  division  the  important  shipping  port  of 
Grangemouth  ;  but  Falkirk  itself  supplies  sufficient  data 
for  my  purpose. 

3.  Falkirk  is  a  busy  town,  situated  on  the  highway 
between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  midway  between  those 
cities.  Its  chief  industry  is  light  castings,  and  until  the 
dull  time  of  the  last  three  years  its  prosperity  and  growth 
were  phenomenal.  The  number  of  foundries  increased 
rapidly — there  are  now  over  thirty  ;  and  the  municipal 
authorities,  relying  on  a  continued  prosperity,  undertook 
and  carried  out  during  the  last  nineteen  years,  improve- 
ments which  should  have  been  spread  over  fifty.  But  the 
scarcity  of  work  of  the  past  three  years,  joined  to  high 
taxation,  have  seriously  shaken  this  prosperity,  and  large 
numbers  of  our  most  skilful  and  most  promising  moulders 
have  gone  to  England,  to  Luton  principally,  which  can 
make  and  sell  cheaper  the  same  type  of  castings. 

4.  The  inhabitants  of  Falkirk,  though  a  little  rough  and 
somewhat  given  to  drink,  are  very  industrious,  and,  as  a 
rule,  very  thrifty  ;  a  large  part  of  them  might  properly  be 
described  as  an  artisan  proprietary.  This  is  the  result 
of  a  great  improvement,  which  began  aboxit  twenty-five 
years  ago,  in  their  habits  and  behaviour.  The  numerous 
daring  criminals  resident  at  that  time  in  the  town  and 
district  have  mostly  died  out,  and  their  places  have  not 
been  taken  to  any  great  extent.  It  should  have  followed, 
then,  other  conditions  being  the  same,  that  our  percentage 
of  crime  was  lower  now  than  then.  That,  unfortunately, 
is  not  so. 

5.  The  crime  in  the  burgh  of  Falkirk  has  more  than 
doubled  during  the  past  thirteen  years ;  and  although  a 
portion  of  that  increase  is  due  to  the  inciease  of  the  popula- 
tion, there  is  still  a  great  deal  to  be  accounted  for  in  another 
way.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  accounted  for  by  the  extra- 
ordinary invasion  of  our  town  by  vagrants,  as  the  following 
figures  prove. 

6.  For  the  twelve  months  ending  September  30th,  1905, 
I  made  a  careful  and  exact  analysis  of  the  1,918  persona 
who  had  during  that  period  been  before  our  police  court. 
I  found  that  707  had  been  less  than  three  days  in  the  town 
prior  to  arrest,  and  638  more  less  than  three  months ; 
thus  leaving  573  persons  for  whose  conduct  the  town  was 
really  responsible. 

7.  Again,  for  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1906,  on  a 
less  careful  and  less  exact  analysis,  I  satisfied  myself  that 
of  the  2,269  persons  brought  before  our  police  court 
during  that  period  50  per  cent,  were  vagrants  or  tramps. 
It  may  be  remarked  here  that  Falkirk  provides  very  little 
female  employment,  and  that  consequently  we  have 
always  a  large  number  of  slatternly  women  hanging 
about  our  streets,  many  of  whom  drift  into  crime. 

8.  Twenty  years  ago,  when  the  present  chief  constable 
of  the  county,  Mr  John  Douglas  Sempill,  was  appointed 
from  Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  he  brought  with  him 
the  idea  of  a  Mendicity  Society,  and  within  six  months  of 
Ms  appointment  it  was  in  full  operation.  The  scheme 
was  very  well  thought  out,  and  its  main  ooject  was  to 
prevent  the  indiscriminate  giving  of  money,  by  charitably 
disposed  persons,  to  tramps,  many  of  whom  were  so 
undeserving.  This  was  accomplished  through  the  giving 
of  bread  and  lodging  tickets,  iieratiable  by  the  recipients 
at  certain  bakers'  shops  and  lodging-houses  under  well- 
defined  conditions. 

9.  The  scheme  was  persevered  in  for  fully  ten  years,  and 
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worked  admirably  at  first.  The  adjoining  counties, 
however,  did  not  take  the  matter  up,  and  by-and-by  it 
ended  by  increasing  the  inflow  into  Stirlingshire  of  tramps, 
who  drank  the  money  they  got  in  other  places,  relying 
upon  getting  bread  and  a  bed  in  Stirlingshire  free  of  cost. 
(Papers  showing  details  can  be  presented.) 

10.  During  the  winter  of  1904-5  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  destitution  all  over  the  country,  and  we  were  pestered 
nightly  by  persons  applying  for  shelter  in  the  police  office. 
This  suggested  to  me  the  advisability  of  providing  a 
night  shelter,  and  I  succeeded  in  getting,  from  the  Parish 
Council,  the  use  of  the  newly  disused  poorhouse,  which  I 
ran  as  a  shelter  for  males  for  two  months.  The  result 
is  shown  in  the  following  excerpt  from  a  report,  which  I 
made  at  the  time  to  the  provost  of  the  town  : — 

"The  shelter  was  opened  on  December  16th,  1904. 
'  The  people  admitted  to  it  were  hond-fide  wayfarers,  who, 
'  through  depression  of  trade,  were  compelled  to  wander 
'  about  in  search  of  employment,  and  those  people,  belong- 
'  ing  to  Falkirk  and  elsewhere,  whose  improvident  or 
'  vicious  habits  had  rendered  them  destitute,  and  who  were 
'  continually  prowling  about  the  town  and  district  preying 
'  on  respectable  people  and  sleeping  at  night,  without 
'  permission,  at  brickworks,  coal-pits,  farm  outhouses  and 
'  stackyards,  tanneries,  stables,  and  even  in  lobbies  and  on 
'  stairs  leading  to  dwelling  houses.  The  shelter  was  kept 
'  open  for  fifty-six  nights  from  8.30  p.m.  to  7  a.m.,  and 
'  counting  re-admissions,  3,935  persons  (males)  got  shelter 
'  and  their  breakfast  of  bread  and  cheese  in  the  morning. 
'  These,  however,  only  represented  2,392  pertons,  as  136 
'  persons  belonging  to  Falkirk  and  district  received  1,029 
'  nights'  shelter,  or  fully  an  average  of  seven  nights'  shelter 
'  each,  while  the  strangers,  numbering  2,256,  received 
'  2906  nights'  shelter,  or,  in  other  words,  650  of  these 
'  strangers  received  two  nights'  shelter  each.  No  person 
'  who  was  in  the  slightest  degree  intoxicated  was  admitted 
'  to  the  shelter,  neither  was  anyone  allowed  in  who  was 
'  found  to  have  5d.  or  upwards  in  his  possession.  The 
'  total  amount  of  money  found  on  those  2,392  persons 
'  was  £1,  8s.  6d.,  in  sums  ranging  from  ^A.  to  3d.  On 
'  several  occasions  there  were  considerably  over  100  at  one 
'  admission,  and  one  night  as  many  as  169.  .  .  .  It  will  be 
'  remembered  that  one  of  the  principal  arguments  advanced 
'  in  favour  of  opening  the  shelter  was  the  fact  that  on  one 
'  night  thirty  men  were  found  sleeping  at  the  Glen  Village 
'  Brickwork,  and  this  fact  has  been  emphasised  since  then 
'  by  the  official  returns  from  Fifeshire,  which  show  that  as 
'  many  as  seventy  able-bodied  men  have  been  found,  in 
'  one  night,  sleeping  at  a  coal-pit  in  that  county.  These 
'  facts,  however  unpleasant  the  feelings  they  engender,  are 
'  better  to  be  known,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  ob.serve  that  in 
'  the  King's  Speech  mention  is  made  of  an  intention  to 
'  tackle,  on  a  national  basis  and  in  a  practical  manner, 
'  the  problem  of  the  unemployed.  Apart  altogether  from 
'  the  humanitarian  point  of  view,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that, 
'  while  the  shelter  was  open,  no  serious  crime  was  reported 
'  to  the  police  in  Falkirk  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
'  and  that  within  the  last  few  days  three  Falkirk  men  who 
'  received  shelter  have  been  taken  into  custody  on  serious 
'  cliarges.  The  officers  in  charge  of  the  police  office  acknow- 
'  ledge  that  the  shelter  relieved  them  from  incessant  and 
'  importunate  applications  for  shelter  in  the  cells,  and  it 
'  would  be  surprising  if  this  benefit  had  not  extended  to  the 
'  inspectors  of  poor  and  their  assistants.  I  feel  perfectly 
'  satisfied  that,  from  a  police  point  of  view,  the  scheme  was 
'  a  complete  success.  ...  It  .may  be  interesting  to  point 
'  out  that  the  following  are  the  occupations  of  the  men  who 
'  were  admitted  to  the  shelter : — Engineers,  8  ;  organ- 
'  builder,  1  ;  engine-drivers,  6  ;  masons,  54  ;  bricklayers, 
'  2  ;  plasterers,  39  ;  slaters,  95  ;  cartwright,  1  ;  plumbers, 
'  12  ;  blacksmiths,  15  ;  brass-finishers,  6  ;  wood-turners, 
'  6  ;  French-polishers,  4  ;  cycle-maker,  1  ;  watchmaker, 
'  1  ;  saddler,  1  ;  lathers,  20  ;  bell-hangers,  2  ;  coopers,  46  ; 
'  tailors,  105  ;  moulders,  131  ;  tanners,  6  ;  shoemakers,  40  ; 
'  pit-sinker,  1  ;  cranemen,  10  ;  gardeners,  4  ;  bakers,  4  ; 
'  barber,  1  ;  stonebreakers,  18  ;  miners,  83  ;  sailors,  3  ; 
'  vanmen,  25;  chimney-sweeps,  10;  farm-servants,  18; 
'  carters,  36  ;  hawkers,  46  ;  riggers,  8  ;  street-musicians, 
'  3  ;  navvies  and  labourers,  1 ,520.    Total,  2,392. 

"  During  the  time  that  the  shelter  was  open  twenty-five  Cost  per  head 
'  females  were,  by  arrangement,  accommodated  in  one  of  in  niglit 
'  our  lodging-houses  at  a  cost  of  5d.  each  per  night.  shelter. 

"  The  total  cost  of  running  the  shelter  is  as  follows  : — 
'  For  bread  £8,  8>-.  9|d.  ;  for  cheese,  £10,  15s.  2d.  ;  for 
'  coal,  £3,  8s.  9d.  ;  for  lodging  twenty-five  females,  10s.  5d.  ; 
'  for  firewood,  6s.  6d.    Total,  £23,  9s.  7|d." 
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Mr  William  11.  The  sheriff,  the  provost,  and  magistrates  of  the 
Gordon.  town,  and  many  others  were  much  struck  by  the  effect 
this  experiment  had  on  crime,  and  wished  it  to  be  re- 
peated. Before  another  winter  came  round,  however,  the 
old  poorliouse  had  been  sold  and  occupied  as  a  model 
lodging-house,  and  I  could  not  find  another  suitable  place. 

12.  The  past  winter  was  the  worst  that  I  have  experi- 
enced since  I  have  been  in  charge  here.  Crime  of  all  kinds 
w  as  rampant,  and  as  the  most  serious  part  of  it  was  com- 
mitted by  strangers,  we  were,  in  many  cases,  quite  unable 
to  trace  the  offenders. 

13.  Our  model  lodging-houses,  etc.,  of  which  we  have 
fourteen,  with  a  total  accommodation  for  813  persons, 
were  mostly  filled  with  bad-looking  characters,  one-half 
of  whom  were  strangers  ;  and  all  around  the  town  tramjis 
were  to  be  found  lying  (sometimes  thirty  or  forty  in  one 
place)  at  brickfields,  farm-steadings,  stackyards,  coal-pits, 
and  even  on  the  stairs  and  in  the  water-clo-ets  in  the 
town.  We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  making  a  liberal  use 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Trespass  (Scotland)  Act,  1865,  and 
on  May  31st,  1906,  we  arrested  and  brought  to  the  police 
office  thirty-three  men  found  sleeping  round  the  fires  in  a 
brickfield.  They  were  taken  before  the  sheriff  the  same 
day,  and  were  each  fined  2s.  6d.  or  twenty-four  houis' 
imjjrisonment.  We  do  not  keep  up  this  constantly,  how- 
ever, in  case  it  might  occur  to  these  hordes  (  f  men  to 
retaliate  by  doing  something  worse  than  putting  in  the 
night  where  there  are  fires. 

Extent  of  14.  I  have  often  been  annoyed,  in  reading  comments  on 

crime  in  the  judicial  statistics  for  Scotland,  to  see  it  stated  again 
Scotland.  and  again  that  serious  crime  was  on  the  decrease.  These 
conclusions  were  arrived  at  by  looking  at  the  grade  of 
court  before  which  the  prisoners  were  tried  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  sentences  imposed.  This  is  very 
fallacious,  as  every  practical  police  officer  knows. 

15.  Thirty  years  ago  when  a  person  was  twice  convicted 
of  substantial  charges  of  theft  he  was  usually  sent  on  the 
third  occasion  to  a  sheriff  and  jury  court,  and  after  one  or 
two  trials  before  such  a  court  he  was  sent  to  the  circuit 
court,  as  it  was  then  called,  when  he  received  a  sentence 
that  kept  him  out  of  the  way  for  some  time. 

Inadequate  16.  The  short  sentence  craze  which  has  lasted  for  a 
punishment  good  many  years,  is,  however,  beginning  to  lose  favour, 
for  vagrants.  It  is  found  that  vagrants  have  no  more  compunction  in 
breaking  into  a  dwelling  house  than  into  a  hen-house. 
During  its  sway  it  was  difficult  to  get  the  thieves  away 
from  sheriff  summary,  and  more  difficult  still  to  get  them 
past  sheriff  and  jury  courts,  with  the  result  that  our 
thieves  were  sometimes  nearly  all  on  our  hands  at  one 
time. 

1 7.  In  fact,  there  never  have  been,  within  my  memory, 
so  many  serious  crimes  as  there  are  at  the  present  day. 
We  have  an  army  of  vagrants  of  the  worst  type  living  in 
common  lodging-houses  in  our  great  cities,  who,  besides 
being  a  terror  to  their  own  district,  make  periodical  and 
organised  raids  on  provincial  towns  and  country  districts, 
and  commit  serious  housebreakings  and  safebreakings 
by  the  aid  of  the  best  of  tools  and  the  most  powerful 
explosives  known  to  us. 

18.  In  my  division  during  the  past  year  we  had  sixty- 
six  persons  arrested  for  crimes  so  serious  that  they  were 
reported  to  Crown  counsel  for  instructions  as  to  their 
disposal.  Of  these,  sixteen  were  charged  with  house- 
hreaking  and  theft,  one  with  theft  by  opening  lockfast 
places,  and  twenty  with  serious  theft  without  the  two 
foregoing  aggravations.  Of  the  thirty-seven  persons 
specified,  twenty-three  were  vagiants. 

19.  In  the  division  we  had  arrested,  besides,  for  simple 
theft,  265  persons  whose  cases  were  disposed  of  in  the 
summary  courts.  Of  these,  fully  two-thirds  were  of  the 
vagrant  class.  Further,  we  had  a  great  many  undetected 
cases  of  theft  and  of  theft  by  housebreaking  ;  and  I  am 
safe  in  saying  that  nearly  all  of  these  were  committed  by 
vagrants. 

Effect  of  South  20.  I  regret  to  have  to  saj'  it,  but  I  must  mention  that  a 
African  number  of  the  soldiers  who  served  in  South  Africa  have 

War  on  joined  the  ranks  of  these  men.    The  rough  experiences 

vagrancy.  which  they  had  in  that  country  seem  to  have  quite  un- 
settled them.  Those  who  had  no  trade  and  insufficient 
education  to  enable  them  to  obtain  congenial  employment 
have  refused  to  submit  to  ordinary  labouring  work,  and 
have  become  vagrants  of  a  dangerous  type.  They  are  the 
more  dangerous  because  they  consider  that  their  country 
is  their  debtor,  and  that,  after  being  lionised  for  a  few 
months,  they  have  now  been  deserted  and  their  services 
forgotten. 


21.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  we  go  on  as  we  have  Effect  of 
been  doing  there  is  a  danger  that  by-and-by  the  honest  South  Afria 
ratepayer  will  have  too  much  to  do  in  paying  for  the  up-  ^^'a-r  on 
keep,  in  gaols,  poorhouses,  lunatic  asylums,  etc.,  of  such  an  vagrancy, 
army  and  an  ever  increasing  army. 

22.  As  crime  and  vagrancy  are  so  hopelessly  mixed,  I 
hope  I  shall  be  ])ardoneu  if  I  join  them  in  the  two  or  three 
suggestions  which  I  have  respectfully  to  submit.  In 
making  those  suggestions,  I  am  admitting  to  myself  that 
our  present  system  has  very  little  that  is  reformative  in 
it,  and  that  it  is  fast  losing  whatever  deterrent  powers 
it  once  had.  I  am  at  the  same  time  hoping  that  the 
jihrase  "liberty  of  the  subject,"  which  we  all  love  to  he<'ir, 
will  not  be  regarded  as  a  serious  obstacle  to  thorough 
reform,  even  should  it  be  found  that  to  be  thorough  it 
must  be  drastic. 

23.  I  would  therefore  suggest : — 

(a)  That  men  who  have  given  proof  that  they  aested 
have  made  up  their  minds  to  live  by  crime  as  if  it  i.^fff^g  foj. 
were  an  industiy  should  be  sent  to  a  penal  colony  vagrants 
on  indeterminate  sentences. 

(6)  That  the  less  dangerous  and  more  numerous 
class  of  vagrants  be  sent  to  a  farm  colony. 

(c)  That  habitual  drunkards  be  sent  to  suitable 
institutions  for  long  terms,  if  need  be,  for  the 
purpose  of  cure. 

24.  The  initial  cost  involved  here  would  be  more  than 
repaid  by  the  emjitying  of  gaol?,  poorhouses,  and  lunatic 
asylums  which  would  undoubtedly  follow. 

25.  The  work  of  local  authorities,  too,  would  lie  brought 
down  to  manageable  pi  oportions,  and  it  would  be  well 
done.  These  are  things  worth  having  if  they  can  be 
bought. 


88904.  {Chairman.)  Falkirk  is,  in  one  sense,  I  suppose^ 
rather  unfortunately  situated,  as  it  is  within  easy  reach  of 
the  great  centres  of  population  ? — It  is. 

88905.  And  so,  I  suppose,  there  is  a  constant  movement 
backwards  and  forwards  ? — They  are  constantly  moving. 

88906.  In  that  sense,  I  suppose,  it  is  in  rather  a  special 
position  ? — It  is  in  a  very  special  position. 

8891 '7.  We  have  had  evidence  much  to  the  same  effect  as 
regards  the  Poor  Law,  that  there  is  this  constant  passage  of 
almost  destitute  people,  or  people  on  the  move  for  work, 
backwards  and  forwards  through  Falkirk.  You  think  it 
has  got  worse  of  recent  years  1 — It  has  got  worse  during  the 
past  few  years. 

88908.  And  in  consequence  you  attribute  the  rise  in 
crime  largely  to  these  vagrants  ? — That  is  so.  We  made  a 
careful  analysis  during  the  year  1905 — that  is  to  say,  from 
October  1,  1904,  to  September  30,  1905.  We  found  re- 
niai  kable  results. 


Effect  on 
crime  of 
increased 
vagrancy. 


88909.  A  number  of  these  vagrants  are  persons  of 
criminal,  or  semi-criminal  habits,  I  understand  ? — They  are. 

88910.  I  suppose  they  keep  to  the  main  high  roads  1 — Yes. 
They  pass  in  going  to  Edinburgh,  and  then  they  pass  back 
going  to  Glasgow.    They  are  continually  on  the  move. 

88911.  Are  there  any  complaints  made  in  Stirlingshire, 
or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Falkirk,  by  persons  Living  in 
out-of-the-way  places  that  they  are  intimidated  at  all, 
or  that  food  or  money  is  extracted  from  them  by  these 
vagrants? — We  have  not  so  many  complaints  about  that, 
but  we  have  complaints  about  minor  house-breakings. 
They  wander  about  at  night,  and  they  break  into  houses. 
There  have  been  ever  so  many  more  house-breakings  during 
the  past  few  years  than  there  were  formerly. 

88912.  Should  you  say  that  a  certain  proportion  of  these 
persons  were  not  moving  to  much  on  the  look-out  for  work 
a-:  to  try  and  get  a  livelihot  d  by  illegal  means  ? — There  is 
no  doubt  of  it.  A  great  proportion  of  them  do  not  want 
work  at  all.  They  will  take  a  day  or  two's  work  just  in 
passing,  but  they  do  not  want  constant  work. 

88913.  Do  they  move  with   their  families  at  all,  or 
only  by  themselves? — Generally  by  themselves. 

8S914.  Then  there  is  not  much  female  vagrancy,  and 
there  are  not  many  children  passing  1 — ^^Not  very  many. 

88915.  These  persons,  I  suppose,  are  mostly  the  inhabi- 
tants of  large  towns  ? — Of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh. 

o8916.  Dundee  is  too  far  off,  I  suppose  ? — We  have  them 
from  Dundee,  but  not  so  many  of  theiii. 

88917.  I  understand  that  your  Mendicity  Society,  which  Operations  of 
was  formed  some  years  back,  operated  very  well  and  tended  jigQ^jgity 
to  check  this  evil  ?— It  did  very  well  for  the  first  few  Society, 
years,  but  it  did  not  do  well  ultimately    Other  counties 
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IpeAteiis  of  did  not  join,  and  Guiiscqnently  the  tramps  got  wide-awnko, 
f^nilidty  HuJ  they  drank  the  money  they  got  at  oUkt  i)laces  and  then 
)ciety-.  •  came  into  our  county,  whore  they  knew  they  woidd  j^et  so 
nuich  bread  and  a  bed  for  nothing.  It  increased  the  inliow 
into  Stirling.  Perthshire  and  Dumbartonshire  were  a.-^ked 
to  take  it  up,  but  they  did  not  choose  to  do  so. 

.  8!^918.  I  suppose  the  advantage  of  this  Mendicity  Society 
was  that  it  mainly  helped  these  persons  by  giving  them  food 
and  lodging  tickets,  and  not  money  1 — That  is  fo.  If  it  had 
been  carried  out  generally,  begging  would  not  have  been 
worth  following  as  a  trade  at  all,  because  they  would  have 
got  no  money. 

88919.  The  object  of  many  of  these  persons  is  not  so 
much  bread  and  lodging  as  to  get  money  ? — That  is  so. 
You  will  find  the  bread  thrown  away-  by  the  wayside  in 
ever  so  many  cases. 

88920.  I  understand  the  object  of  opening  the  shelter 
in  1904  was  to  try  and  continue  the  work  that  tlie 
Mendicity  Society  began  ;  that  is,  to  provide  lodging  and 
food,  and  to  avoid  the  giving  of  money?— That  is  sn. 
We  were  face  to  face  with  a  special  state  of  circumstances 
at  that  time.  I  never  saw  so  many  people  about  our 
district.  In  one  case  we  had  thirty-three  apprehende  I 
who  were  lodging  in  one  brickwork.  I  have  the  complaints 
here  on  which  they  were  tried  under  The  Trespass  (Scot- 
land) Act  1865.  It  required  three  complaints  in  order  to 
hold  all  the  names.  They  were  taken  before  the  sheriff 
the  same  day  and  were  fined  in  2s.  6d.  or  24  hours  in 
jail.  That  was  no  deterrent  really,  because  they  were  im- 
mediately out  and  at  it  again.  But  we  were  able  to  justify 
our  existence  just  the  least  bit  by  having  done  our  duty 
with  regard  to  the  occupiers  and  owners  of  that  brickwork, 
who  were  complaining  bitterly  about  the  place  being 
in\'aded,  and  practically  the  men  working  there  at  night 
were  in  the  hands  of  these  men,  who  could  do  what 
they  liked. 

88921.  Was  there  much  distress  in  Falkirk  during  that 
time,  or  was  the  distress  mainly  outside  ? — There  was  a 
good  deal  of  distress  in  the  town  and  outside  the  town  as 
well,  and  the  shelter  was  a  great  success.  We  were  blamed 
for  bringing  more  tramps  into  the  district,  and  I  believe 
there  was  some  truth  in  it,  and  we  admitted  that.  Some 
philanthropic,  well-meaning  people,  realising  in  the  shelter 
a  novelty,  got  up  tea-parties  about  the  New  Year  and 
brought  in  more  than  we  wanted,  and  one  night  we  had 
169.  The  Parish  Council  were  a  little  inclined  to  think 
they  had  done  wrong  iu  giving  us  this  disused  poorhouse, 
it  having  that  ellect. 

flfect  of  night  88922.  I  rather  want  to  press  you  a  little  on  that  point 
lelter  on  as  to  how  the  shelter  did  good.  We  have  had  very  nnicli 
ime.  evidence  that  shelters  of  this  kind  tend   to  aggregate 

persons,  and  not  very  desirable  persons? — I  must  admit 
there  is  something  in  that,  but  I  can  say  this  as  well,  that 
if  I  had  employed  all  my  men  in  my  division,  I  could 
have  taken  in  150  people  who  were  lying  out  between  the 
one  end  of  it  and  the  other  without  the  shelter  being  there 
at  all.  The  only  dilTerence  was  that  we  had  them  all 
collected  into  one  place  and  under  one  roof,  and  then 
people  were  startled  when  they  saw  what  was  doing. 

8S923.  A  very  large  number  of  these  persons,  I  suppose, 
woidd  in  England  have  gone  to  what  is  known  as  the 
casual  wards  ? — That  is  so. 

88924.  What  you  really  did  was,  you  started  a  kind  of 
casual  ward  ? — It  is  just  on  those  lines  ;  it  is  a  counterpart 
of  the  casual  ward,  I  should  say. 

88925.  How  did  it  work — well? — We  had  no  serious 
crime — I  am  looking  at  it  from  a  selfish  point  of  view  as 
a  police  officer — we  had  no  serious  crime  during  the  two 
niunlhs  we  had  it  running. 

88926.  You  gave  them  food  and  the  bare  necessaries  of 
life? — We  just  made  it  as  unattractive  as  possible,  barring 
the  outside  interference.  They  just  got  a  warm  room  to 
sleep  in,  lying  on  the  floor,  a  good  lire,  and  then  they  got 
half  a  pound  of  bread  and  a  slice  of  cheese  in  the  morning. 
That  is  all  they  got. 

88927.  It  would  rather  seem  as  if  the  result  of  this  was 
largely  to  diminish  crime — that  the  persons  who  were 
relieved  were  iu  actual  want  and  destitute,  and  that  the 
cause  of  crime  was  not  so  mufjh  criminal  instincts  as  want 
and  destitution  ? — In  a  way  that  is  so.  If  you  have  these 
people  going  about  on  the  point  of  starvation  and  seeing 
plenty  of  good  food  in  shops,  it  occurs  to  them,  and  it 
would  occur  to  anyone  I  think,  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  one  class  of  the  community  should  have  so  much 
and  they  should  have  nothing.  That  is  how  they  look 
at  it,  I  think ;  and  then  they  break  in  and  steal  potatoes 


and  cook' them  at  fires,  and  steal  fowls  or  anything  of  Mr  Williaia 
that  kind.  Gurddn. 

88028.  I'uu  say  in  paragraph  12,  "  Tire  past  winter  was  13  Jan. 

'  the  worst  that  I  have  experienced  since  I  have  been  in  

'  charge  here.    Crime  of  all  kinds  was  rampant,  and  as  the  Extent  of 
'  most  serious  part  was  committed  by  strangers,  we  were,  crime  ni 
'  in  many  cases,  quite  unable  to  trace  the  offenders'' ;  does-^^^^^'"'^' 
the  crime  you  allude  to  comprise  crime  other  than  that  of 
stealing? — Yes,  house-breaking.    I  think  that  robbery  and 
assault  is  much  down,  but  house-breaking  has  increased, 
I  should  say  six-  or  seven-fold. 

88929.  When  you  speak  of  robbery  and  assault,  do  you 
mean  violent  robbery  ? — Yes.  We  have  many  fewer  cases 
of  that  now  than  we  used  to  have  This  serious  crime 
that  I  speak  of  as  having  occurred  last  year,  it  is  not  the 
vagrants  that  I  have  spoken  of  before  that  are  quite  resiJons- 
ible  for  that,  but  at  this  point  you  move  from  one  class  to 
another.  There  is  a  different  class  of  men,  desperadoes, 
who  live  in  Glasgow  and  corne  out  to  the  provincial  towns 
and  break  into  hoitses  and  break  tip  safes  and  all  that  soi;t 
of  thing  by  the  use' of  high  explosives  and  the  best  of  tools, 
That  is  quite  common  in  Scotland,  and  has  been  for  several 
years  now. 

88930.  How  far  is  Glasgow  from  Falkirk  ?— 21  miles.  . 

88931.  So  that  a  man  can  walk  there  in  a  day? — They 
hire  motor-cars  to  come  out  and  do  it. 

88932.  Why  is  Falkirk  so  much  the  scene  of  this  class 
of  crime  ;  is  it  a  very  prosperous  place  ? — It  is  not  any 
worse  than  some  otlier  ])lace&.  In  Fifeshire,  Stirlingshire, 
and  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  there  would  be  sometimes 
70  house-lireakiiigs  in  one  week,  and  some  of  them  very 
serious  breakings. 

88933.  The  work  of  regular  crinunals  ? — Yes,  hardened 
criminals.  I  have  a  list  in  my  pocket  showing  that  at  the 
])resent  time  there  are  178  expert  house-breakers  at  large 
iu  Gla^^gow,  75  expert  pickpockets,  and  40  odd  of  parcel 
or  lorry  thieves.  Those  figures  do  not  include  the  thieves 
which  are  not  classified.  The  short  senteiices  brought 
them  all  out  about  the  one  time. 

88934.  Your  shelter  did  not  include  that  class,  I  sup- 
pose ? — No.  They  would  give  us  a  wide  berth  ;  they 
woTild  come  in  another  way. 

88935.  Then  Falkirk  suffers  from  two  things — it  is 
suffering  from  a  certain  epidemic  of  house-breaking  and 
crime  committed  by  persons  living  outside  the  district, 
and  it  is  also  subject  to  this  constant  stream  of  vagrants 
going  backwards  and  forwards  ? — Yes.  They  are  two 
very  distinct  classes  ;  the  one  is  very  dangerous,  but  not 
so  large  in  number,  and  the  other  is  very  numerous  but 
not  so  dangerous. 

88936.  Your  lodging-houses  are  very  numerous  in  pro-  Model 
portion  to  the  size  of  the  town,  are  they  not  ? — They  are.  lodging- 
These  model  lodging-houses  have  been  a  source  of  evil  to  liouses  and 
us.    They  have  accommodation  for  813  persons,  and  they  effects  thereof 
are  mostly  always  full.  on  crime. 

88937.  {Mr  Loch.)  Are  those  municipal  lodging-houses  ? 
— Not  all  of  them  ;  not  a  few  of  them  are  run  by  private 
enterprise. 

88938.  {Chairman.)  Are  a  certain  proportion  of  the  actual 
working  people  in  Falkirk  living  in  these  lodging-houses  ? — 
Yes.  We  have  Corporation  buildings,  that  is,  just  tene- 
ments. The  model  lodging-house  used  to  be  farmed  out, 
but  about  a  year  or  two  ago  they  took  it  into  their  own 
hands.  That  is  a  very  large  model  lodging-house.  Then 
there  are  other  model  lodging-houses  run  by  private 
enterprise,  and  their  total  capacity  is  813. 

88939.  Your  criminal  statistics  have  gone  up,  I  see  ? — 
Very  much.  They  are  more  than  double  since  I  became 
Superintendent  of  Police  on  January  1,  1894.  Prior  to 
that  we  had  about  a  thousand  a  year  in  the  burgh  of 
Falkirk.  In  1906  we  had  2,269,  and  in  1907  just  about 
the  same,  it  may  be  30  less. 

88940.  Are  the  boys  of  the  rising  generation  participat- 
ing in  these  crimes  ?— The  population  of  Falkirk  itself,  if 
it  were  not  for  those  strangers,  would  be  very  much 
improved.  The  old  race  of  criminals,  of  whom  we  had  a 
great  number,  say,  two  generations  back,  have  mostly  all 
died  out,  and  their  places  have  not  been  taken  to  any  great 
extent ;  so  that,  if  other  things  had  been  equal,  the  town 
would  have  been  very  much  improved. 

88941.  Supposing  you  had  the  English  system  in 
Falkirk,  and  that  you  had  a  casual  ward,  do  you  think 
that  would  improve  matters  ?— I  think  that  something  of 
that  kind  is  absolutely  necessary.  We  have  one  running 
just  now,  this  year.    We  started  it  on  December  18.  For 
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two  or  three  years  we  coirld  not  get  premises,  but  we  have 
got  thera  this  year.  It  is  being  run  much  more  satis- 
factorily this  year ;  we  are  not  allowing  any  outside 
interference,  and  the  highest  we  have  had  in  on  any  one 
night  is  54,  the  number  usually  being  18  to  20.  {See  App. 
No.  GLXXXIII.  {A).) 

The  witness  subsequently  added  the  following : — 
"  Perhaps  you  might  allow  me  to  explain  that  if  the 

*  scheme  which  I  have  indicated  in  the  paper  handed  in, 

*  were  carried  out,  casual  wards  would  not  be  required  for 
'  vagrants.  That  is  to  say,  if  criminals  were  sent  to  a 
'  penal  colony,  and  habitual  vagrants  to  a  farm  colony, 

*  then  casual  wards  would  only  be  required  for  the  bona 

*  fide  wayfarer  temporarily  out  of  work,  and  they  might 
'  be  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  Swiss  system,  which 
'  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  in  operation  meantime.  If 
'  the  ground  were  thus,  even,  partially  cleared,  what  is 
'  known  as  the  Elberfeld  system  could  be  introduced, 
'  when,  I  am  almost  sure,  quite  an  army  of  voluntary 
'  workers  would  take  the  field  and  would  prevent  most  of 

*  the  bona  fide  working  men  from  sinking  below  the  poverty 
'  line. 

"  If,  however,  such  a  scheme  is  not  adopted,  casual  wards 
'  ought  to  be  brought  into  existence  in  Scotland  to  cope 

*  with  vagrancy.  The  objection  that  'shelters'  bring  more 
'  vagrants  to  particular  towns  and  villages  will  only  hold 
'so  long  as  'shelters'  are  restricted  to  those  particular 

*  towns  and  villages." 

88942.  Was  there  any  considerable  proportion  of  these 
people  who  were  really  and  bond  fide  in  search  of  work  ? — I 

I  think  that  the  class  we  have  got  this  year  are  people  who 
do  not  want  to  work,  as  far  as  I  have  seen  them  ;  but  in 
1904-5  we  had  a  great  number  of  really  decent  people 
amongst  the  people  that  got  sheltered  on  that  occasion. 

88943.  Who  were  looking  out  for  work  1 — Who  really 
were  ;  there  was  great  distress  at  that  time,  and  a  great 
number  of  them  were  very  respectable  looking  men. 

88944.  It  seems  to  me  you  rather  want  some  system  by 
which  the  respectable  people  could  be  passed  on  and  helped 
in  their  search  for  work,  and  discriminated  against  the 
others  1 — That  is  so. 

88945.  I  suppose  your  experience  as  regards  the  increase 
of  crime  is  corroborated  by  other  districts  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

8S946.  Do  you  say  all  crime  is  on  tlie  rise  ? — A  certain 
class  of  crime  is  on  the  rise,  but  not  all  over  Scotland.  1 
believe  if  you  go  away  north  to  Al)erdeenshire  and  Banff- 
shire it  is  just  about  normal,  but  in  the  midland  counties 
it  has  increased  very  much.  It  is  all  done  by  a  small  band 
of  men  ;  if  they  were  got  out  of  the  way,  the  thing  could 
be  put  right. 

88947.  You  make  a  suggestion  that  persons  who  have 
given  proof  that  they  have  made  up  their  minds  to  a  life  of 
crime  should  be  sent  to  a  penal  colony  ;  but  that  is  not  a 
very  easy  thing  to  prove,  is  it  ? — Convictions  should  prove 
it. 

88948.  When  a  man  has  served  his  sentence,  what 
then  ? — When  he  conies  again  then  you  could  act.  What 
we  have  been  troubled  with  lately  has  been  this  idea  that 
short  sentences  were  more  humane  than  long  ones.  The 
result  has  been  that  all  our  experienced,  hardened  criminals 
have  got  out  upon  our  hands  at  one  time.  I  think  they 
should  be  caught  up  and  given  indeterminate  sentences, 
just  as  they  are  caught ;  and  so  kept  out  of  harm's  way. 

88949.  That  is  a  little  outside  our  actual  reference,  as  we 
are  inquiring  into  the  poor  law.  Coming  back  to  that 
point,  supposing  you  have  some  form  of  casual  ward  for 
vagrants,  you  would,  I  understand,  be  disposed  to  help 
people  who  are  really  in  search  of  work,  and  the  others  you 
would  treat  less  well  1 — Yes. 

Police  control      88950.  Would  you  put  such  a  casual  ward  under  the 
of  casual        police  1 — Yes.    I  think  the  police  could  control  an  institu- 
tion of  that  kind  better  than  the  poor  law  oiiicers. 

88951.  Is  there  generally  felt  amongst  the  police 
authorities  in  Scotland  the  want  of  some  kind  of  casual 
ward  for  those  vagrants  ? — I  think  so. 

88952.  They  now  go  to  the  lodging-houses  mainly,  I 
suppose,  or  sleep  anywhere  ? — A  lot  of  j^eople  are  very 
much  down  on  the  shelters.  They  say  that  the  shelter 
I  am  running  just  now  is  merely  taking  away  money 
from  the  lodging-houses,  and  that  these  people  will  hide 
the  money  that  they  have  in  their  pockets  and  get  a  night's 
free  lodging.  That  may  happen  in  some  cases,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  is  so  general  as  people  believe. 

88953.  Has  there  been  any  meeting  recently  between 
the  chief  constables  of  the  different  counties  in  Scotland 
to  consider  the   questions   that  are  contained  in  your 
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paper  ? — I  do  not  think  that  they  have  recently  met  in  Extent  of 

conference  over  these  matters  specially.  vagrancy  in  • 

88954.  Your  evidence  practically  amounts  to  this,  does 
it  not,  looking  at  the  question  from  our  point  of  view,  that 
A'agrancy  is  becoming  a  very  serious  evil  ? — It  is  a  very 
serious  evil. 

88955.  So  far  as  Falkirk  is  concerned  ? — Yes,  and  Fife- 
shire  too.  In  my  Statement  I  have  referred  to  the  report 
I  made  to  the  Provost  of  the  town  about  our  shelter.  I 
got  very  valuable  confirmation  from  the  annual  return 
from  Fifeshire.  On  one  night  seventy  able-bodied  men 
were  found  sleeping  round  one  coal-pit.  I  think  that  a 
lot  of  people  are  very  anxious  for  a  labour  colony  for  the 
ordinary  class  of  vagrants,  if  it  could  be  established. 

88956.  Have  there  been  any  complaints  that  these 
vagrants  go  to  the  poor  authorities  around  Falkirk  and 
get  help,  either  in  kind  or  in  money,  from  them  1  It  was 
alleged  to  us  in  Edinburgh  that  there  were  certain  places 
where  the  vagrants  went  to,  that  the  inspectors  of  poor 
had  no  accommodation  to  offer,  and  so  occasionally  gave 
them  money,  and  they  took  this  money  and  went  on  to 
the  next  district,  and  so  on.  Have  you  heard  of  any 
complaints  of  that  sort  ?— No,  I  never  heard  of  any 
complaints  of  that  sort.  The  inspector  of  poor  in  1904-5, 
not  the  present  inspector,  complained  that  he  had  to  take 
in  some  of  the  people  who  came  to  the  shelter ;  but  I 
retorted  by  saying  that  we  took  in  a  great  number  that  he 
would  have  had  but  for  us. 

88957.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  take  up  a  vagrant  who 
had  no  visible  means  of  livelihood,  and  send  him  to  a  farm 
colony  ? — I  would. 

88958.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  The  shelter  that  you  speak 
of  is  provided  by  the  police  authorities,  I  understand  ?— 
Yes.  Three  }'ears  ago  there  was  a  new  poorhouse  built 
and  occupied  in  Falkirk,  and  at  that  time  we  got  the  use 
of  the  disused  poorhouse  before  it  had  been  sold. 

88959.  You  mean  that  you,  as  chief  constable,  did  ? — 1 
arranged  to  get  it  free  of  cost  and  just  ran  it  for  two 
months. 

88960.  Then,  of  course,  there  was  some  expense  incurred 
in  maintaining  the  people  in  it  ;  how  did  you  pay  for 
that? — I  collected  it  from  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the 
district,  after  the  money  was  spent. 

88961.  There  was  no  charge  upon  the  rates  then? — There 
was  no  charge  upon  the  rates.  I  am  running  it  in  the  same 
way  this  time — seeing  liow  much  it  costs  and  just  asking 
them  to  pay. 

88962.  So  that  it  is  a  voluntary  business  ? — Yes. 

88963.  {Mr  Patten  MacDougall.)    I  understand  you  are  Effect  of  shortt 
of  opinion  that  the  class  of  crime  has  altered,  and  that  sentences  on ' 
whereas,  a  few  years  ago,  probably  these  people  took  to  crime, 
robbery  and  that  kind  of  crime,  now  they  take  to  house- 
breaking ;  is  that  so  ? — That  is  so. 

88964.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ? — I  could  scarcely 
explain  further  than  to  say  that  in  cases  of  robbery  there 
is  obviously  greater  risk  of  detection  than  in  cases  of  house- 
breaking, especially  in  connection  with  unoccupied  offices 
and  stores,  etc. 

88965.  I  thought  for  a  moment  that  you  suggested  that  it 
was  the  short  sentences  ? — Certainly  that  enables  more  of 
them  to  be  out  at  one  time  ;  then  they  fraternise  and  get 
together. 

88966.  Do  you  mean  that  there  have  been  short  sentences 
in  cases  of  house  breaking  ? — Yes. 

88967.  In  other  words  that  whereas  a  case  of  robbery 
would  have  been  visited  with  a  long  sentence,  cases  of 
house-breaking  have  been  visited  with  short  sentences  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  there  is  something  of  that  too  ;  but  I  think 
the  sentences  have  been  shortened  for  all  kinds  of  crime, 
robbery  as  well.  I  have  taken  the  two  decades  1887  to 
1897  and  1897  to  1907,  and  I  will  read  you  the  result  of 
going  over  those  years.  From  December  1887  to  December 
1897 — I  am  dealing  with  my  own  division  of  Stirlingshire — 
nineteen  persons  were  sent  to  the  High  Court  and  received 
sentences  as  follows: — one  for  life,  one  for  12  years,  two 
for  8  years,  four  for  7  years,  nine  for  5  yeais,  and  one  for 
3  years  ;  then  one  received  imprisonment  merely.  They 
were  all  sent  to  penal  servitude  except  one.  Then  in 
the  next  period,  from  December  1897  to  December  1907, 
seventeen  persons  were  so  sent  to  the  High  Court,  and 
received  sentences  as  follows  : — two  for  10  years,  two  for 
7  years,  two  for  5  years,  and  two  for  3  years,  while  nine 
received  imprisonment  only. 

88968.  Have  you  represented  that  condition  of  matters 
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;  ct  of  short  to  the  county,  or  to  the  town,  or  to  the  Crown  Officer- 
fences  ou  No. 

I  '9.  88969.  Is  this  the  first  time  you  have  mentioned  it  '?— 

When  I  submitted  the  statement  to  the  Commission  here, 
that  was  the  first  time  the  subject  had  been  taken  up  in 
this  form,  I  think.  Duiing  the  last  year  no  person  was 
sent  to  the  High  Court,  but  one  was  sent  in  1906  and 
three  in  1905.  Then,  again,  no  person  was  sent  in  1904. 
If  you  look  at  the  calendar  for  each  of  those  years,  I  think 
one  is  safe  in  saying  that  under  tlie  former  regime  six 
to  nine  persons  would  have  found  their  way  to  penal 
servitude  in  each  of  those  years. 

88970.  {Mrs  Bosanquet.)  Do  you  think  any  large  pro- 
portion of  vagrants  drift  into  this  crime  ? — I  do. 

88971.  Do  you  think  they  really  feed  the  criminal  class  1 
—I  do. 

88972.  {Mr  Patten.  MacDougall.)  But  you  have  made 
no  representations  to  the  Crown  Otlice  or  to  the  Lord 
Advocate  ? — I  cannot  reach  the  Crown  Office. 

88973.  You  can  through  the  authorities  ? — Sheriff  Moffatt 
of  Falkirk  read  my  Statement,  and  he  said  it  was  very 
interesting  to  him.  He  thoroughly  believes  in  the  position 
I  have  taken  up,  and  I  think  that  by-and-by  it  will  find 
its  way  there  too. 

:ceaccom-  88974.  {Mr  Loch.)  Do  you  put  up  many  vagrants  in 
lation  for  the  police  office,  or  any  place  of  that  sort  1 — We  used  to 
rants.        do.    We  used  to  have  to  take  them  in  in  the  middle  of 

winter,  say  in  November,  December,  and  January — four  or 

five  in  a  night  sometimes. 

86975.  What  was  your  accommodation  for  them  ?  Did 
you  have  special  accommodation  1 — No,  just  a  cell. 

88976.  This  shelter  has  served  instead  of  that?— Yes. 
"We  never  allow  one  into  the  police  office  now. 

88977.  Therefore,  practically  at  all  times  you  have  ha<d 
to  have  something  in  the  nature  of  a  casual  ward  ? — We 
always  require  to  put  up  people,  or  else  have  a  very 
uneasy  conscience. 

88978.  Therefore,  whether  it  is  acknowledged  or  not, 
there  is  a  casual  ward  system  in  Scotland  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  in  connection  with  the  police  ? — The  police' 
offices  are  sometimes  nearly  full. 

88979.  Do  you  trace  this  at  all  to  the  number  of  "models  " 
and  other  such  institutions  in  Glasgow  and  elsewhere  ? — 
1  think  that  immediately  after  any  very  dull  period  a 
number  sink  below  the  poverty  line,  and,  though  they 
may  come  up  again,  that  augments  for  the  time  at  le  tst  the 
number  of  vagi'ants.  They  tramp  aboiit,  and  some  of  them 
wish  work  and  some  of  them  do  not  want  it  if  it  is  oft'ei'ed 
to  them.  You  have  got  to  deal  with  them.  The  inspector 
of  poor  cannot  be  got  at ;  it  is  always  at  night,  between 
8  and  1 1  o'clock,  that  you  meet  with  them  in  the  street, 
and  there  is  nobody  about  but  the  police  at  that  time. 
You  have  just  to  drive  them  away  and  steel  your  heart 
against  it,  or  take  tliem  in.  We  select  so  many  of  the 
worst  cases  and  let  the  others  go. 

88980.  The  rest  are  sent  away  ? — Just  so. 

teiices  for  88981.  What  does  a  magistrate  generally  sentence  a 
rancy.  vagrant  to  'I — There  is  a  very  valuable  law  that  we  have 
taken  advantage  of  ;  in  fact,  there  are  two — the  Trespass 
(Scothiiid)  Act  of  1865  and  the  Vagrancy  Act  of  1824— 
an  English  Act  which  was  applied  to  Scotland  by  an  Act 
of  1H71,  and  then  further  amended  and  made  far  more 
eff'ective  by  the  Penal  Servitude  Act  of  1891.  I  have 
brought  a  copy  of  a  case  prusecuted  at  my  own  instance  as 
Burgh  Procurator-Fiscal  at  Falkirk.  You  can  sentence 
them  to  three  months'  imprisonment  under  that  Act. 

88982.  Do  the  magistrates  sentence  them  to  three 
months'  imprisonment  often  ? — Usuidly  it  is  for  not  more 
than  two  months.  You  are  afraid  of  the  High  Court  if 
you  go  beyond  sixty  days  in  a  Summary  Court.  This 
man  forfeited  £10,  so  that  he  was  lather  a  good  class 
of  vagrant. 

88983.  Is  two  months  the  normal  sentence  on  vagrants 
when  they  come  before  a  magistrate  ? — Yes.  Loitering 
with  intent  to  commit  a  felony  is  one  of  the  crimes  dealt 
with  under  that  Act  of  George  IV. 

88984.  But  it  is  insufficient  to  keep  down  the  number 
of  vagrants,  though  it  is  a  two  mouths'  sentence  1— Yes. 
But  it  is  a  very  useful  thing,  and  I  have  been  very  pleased 
many  a  time  that  we  have  that  power. 

88985.  Are  most  of  the  vagrants  that  come  your  way 
taken  before  the  magistrates  ? — In  the  burgh  of  Falkirk, 
yes  ;  the  magistrates  deal  with  them  all. 


88986.  Would  you  count  these  men  who  come  to  your  Mr  William 
police  office  for  shelter,  vagrants  ?— No.    They  are  turned  Gordon. 
out  in  the  morning  ;  they  just  get  a  night's  shelter  and  go.      jan  1908 

88987.  Where  do  you  draw  the  line  between  the  persons   

whom  you  shelter  and  the  persons  who  should  go  before  Sentences  for 
the  magistrate  ? — A  person  who  sleeps  out,  or  sleeps  on  a  vagrancy, 
stair,  or  in  a  lavatory,  or  any  place  like  that,  is  charged  as 

being  there  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  or  occupier. 

88988.  Under  the  Trespass  Act  ?— Yes  ;  and  the  penalty 
for  the  first  offence  is  20s.  or  fourteen  days,  and  then 
40s.  or  twenty-one  days  for  the  second  and  any  subsequent 
oft'ence.  Then  you  can  get  at  them,  I  believe,  as  being 
rogues  and  vagabonds  without  being  suspected  persons ; 
but  we  have  never  meddled  with  that. 

88989.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  vagrants  come  and  go, 
and  only  those  who  offend  by  way  of  trespass  are  brought 
before  the  magistrate  ;  is  that  it  ? — And  those  who  loiter 
about  with  intent  to  commit  a  felony. 

88990.  They  would  be  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
whole  number  of  vagrants,  would  they  not? — We  had 
four  last  year  who  were  found  loitering  with  intent  to 
commit  a  felony.  They  must  have  some  house-bre  iking 
implements  about  them,  or  they  must  show  by  something 
or  other  that  they  meant  to  do  that.  In  addition  to  that 
we  had  during  ]  907  convicted  for  trespass,  in  the  division 
including  the  Burgh  of  Falkirk,  114  persons,  and  we  had 
39  p2isons  convicted  for  begging  within  the  Burgh  of 
Falkirk. 

88991.  May  we  not  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  mass 
of  the  vagrants  pass  through  Scotland  from  place  to  place 
and  are  touched  by  no  law? — Exactly.  There  is  nobody 
meddles  with  them.  Everybody  is  just  glad  to  see  the 
last  of  them. 

88992.  And  it  is  not  now  a  police  duty  to  meddle  with 
them?— No.  , 

88993.  But  you  shelter  them  ?— Exactly.    You  have  no 
proper  hold  on  them  unless  they  do  some  overt  act. 

88994.  Have  you  any  suggestion  of  the  way  vagrancy  Suggested 
in  Scotland  could  be  dealt  with  either  by  a  system  of  detention  of 
casual  wards  connected  with  the  police,  or  in  some  other  vagrants, 
way  ? — In  making  the  suggestions  which  I  made  in  para- 
graph 23  I  had  several  difficulties  in  mind — first,  where 

such  colonies  could  be  placed,  and,  second,  what  method 
\\e  should  follow.  In  regard  to  the  first,  I  quite  recoguise 
the  difficulty  in  finding  a  suitable  place  in  Scotland. 
Perhaps  the  Inner  Hebrides  could  be  utilised  ;  it  would 
be  near  at  hand.    It  is  a  serious  question,  anyhow. 

88995.  Practically  your  system  is  conviction  and  deten- 
tion as  vagabonds,  perhaps  for  life  ? — They  could  be 
liberated  on  parole. 

88996.  {Mr  Chandler.)     You  tell  us  that  Falkirk  is 
midway  betv/een  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  I  think  1 — Yes. 

88997.  Then  naturally  there  would  be  quite  a  big  crowd 
of  bond  fide  working  men  going  from  one  of  those  cities  to 
the  other  ? — Yes. 

88998.  Could  you  describe  that  class  which  you  have 
enumerated  in  paragraph  10,  numbering  2392,  as  coming 
under  that  head,  or  would  they  be  ordinary  vagrants  who 
are  habitually  tramping  ? — The  greater  number  of  them 
were  much  alcove  the  ordinary  begging  class. 

88999.  You  mention  in  paragraph  13  an  instance  where  Danger  of 
tramps  were  found  sleeping  in  a  brickfield,  and  were  taken  dealing  with 
up  before  the  sheriff' ;  is  that  still  going  on  ? — We  do  take  tramps  and 
that  step  occasionally,  but  we  are  afraid  to  do  too  much  of  vagrants, 
that.    There  is  a  danger  of  those  people  retaliating  by 

doing  something  worse  than  sleeping  where  there  is  a  fire. 
They  might  set  fire  to  stackyards  and  things  of  that  kind, 
so  we  just  have  to  work  very  cautiously  when  we  have 
such  a  crowd  of  men  as  that  in  one  place. 

89000.  But  they  do  sleep  there  occasionally  still  ? — Yes. 
We  go  once  in  a  while  and  clear  them  out,  just  to  satisfy 
the  Brickfield's  right. 

89001.  There  is  some  damage,  I  suppose,  done  by  these 
men  to  the  works  ? — When  the  bricks  are  soft  they  damage 
them  a  good  deal  ;  and  they  practically  take  possession  of 
the  works  for  the  night.  There  will  be  only  five  or  si.x 
men  working  there  and  thirty-three  visitors. 

89002.  In  the  shelter  that  you  have  provided  now,  are 
there  any  arrangements  made  for  washing  the  people? — 
No. 

89003.  None  whatever  —No. 

89004.  Then  they  go  away  in  the  morning  just  as  they 
turned  up  at  night? — -Just  as  we  find  them,  except  that 
they  get  a  breakfast. 
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Mr  William      89005.  (Mr  Gardiner.)    Yoxi  do  not  give  the  ages  of  the 
Gordon.      2,392  people  that  you  allude  to  in  paragraph  10  ;  have  you 

T  loriQ  ^'^^  ^^^^^  information  ? — We  took  the  name,  the  age,  the 

13  Jan.  1908.  nationalty,  where  they  came  from,  and  where  they  were 
Number  and    going  to. 

ages  of  men  in     89006.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  average  age  of  those 
night  shelters,  men  ? — I  could  not  tell  you,  but  from  recollection  I  would 
say  about  thirty- five. 

89007.  Under  forty,  then  ? — I  would  say  thirty-five. 

89008.  (Dr  Downes.)  The  men  you  have  referred  to  as 
knowing  how  to  use  the  best  tools  and  high  explosives 
were  not  ordinary  vagrants,  were  they  ? — No,  they  were 
much  above  that.    They  are  clever  men,  a  lot  of  them. 

89009.  Does  not  an  uncontrolled  system  of  vagrancy 
enable  the  criminal  to  move  about  more  easily  ? — That  is 
so. 

89010.  So  that  although  the  criminal  himself  may  not 
be  the  ordinary  vagrant,  yet  he  might  conceal  himself,  so 
to  speak,  in  the  mass  of  vagrancy  that  moves  about  the 
country  ? — He  can  perfectly  well  do  that.  We  do  not 
know  whom  we  have  got  in  the  crowd. 

89011.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  in  Glasgow 
they  have  had  to  lodge  vagrants  in  the  police  cells  pretty 
freely  ? — I  know  that  they  have  done  that  in  all  the  police 
offices  from  time  to  time. 
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8901 2.  In  some  places  the  police  give  them  lines  for  a 
lodging-house,  do  they  not  ? — That  is  so. 

89013.  Have  the  police  any  control  over  the  lodging- 
houses  in  Scotland  ? — In  some  places  the  police  ha^'e 
control,  but  in  Falkirk  I  have  no  control,  except  the 

f)Ower  of  entry.    It  is  the  sanitary  inspector  who  has  to 
ook  after  the  sanitary  requirements  who  looks  after  the 
lodging-houses. 

89014.  But  you  have  the  power  of  entry  ? — Yes,  and  we 
have  to  use  that  very  frequently. 

89015.  (Professor  Smart.)  In  Falkirk  you  say  there  are 
very  few  industries  for  women  ;  what  do  the  women  of 
the  working  class  do  there? — There  is  scarcely  anything 
tor  women  to  do  at  all,  except  housework.  A  few  get  light 
work  at  painting  in  the  foundry  and  bottle-washing  in 
seraled-water  works.  Beyond  that,  there  is  hardly  any- 
thing for  them  to  do. 

89016.  About  the  Mendicity  Society,  was  there  not  a 
regular  trade  in  the  tickets  of  that  society,  and  were  they 
not  exchanged  ? — That  is  so. 

89017.  So  that  the  giving  to  a  man  a  ticket  was  no 
guarantee  at  all  that  he  would  make  anj^  use  of  it,  as  he 
might  simply  pass  it  on  to  another  person  ? — Quite  so  ; 
only  if  nothing  but  bread  tickets  had  been  given,  they 
would  have  got  nothing  but  the  bread,  and  they  would 
have  got  no  money  to  purchase  drink  with. 

89018.  That  confirms  your  point  that  it  has  established 
this  steady  flow  into  Stirlingshire  ? — Yes. 

89019.  Because  they  were  perfectly  certain  of  getting 
these  tickets? — They  were  perfectly  certain  of  getting 
them.  Sheriff  Scott-Moncvieif  was  at  Falkirk  at  that  time, 
and  he  was  a  gentleman  who  took  a  thoroughly  practical 
view  of  the  Mendicity  Society.  He  lived  at  a  place  where 
there  was  a  difficulty  in  getting  water,  and  it  had  to  be 
hand-pumped.  He  gave  the  vagrants  tickets  for  a  night's 
lodging — a  lodging  ticket  cost  4d.,  and  was  far  more 
valuable  than  the  bread  ticket — but  he  gave  them  so 
miich  jjumping  to  do  before  ever  he  gave  them  the  ticket. 
He  worked  that  in. 

Police  accom-  89020.  What  accommodation  have  you  in  the  police 
raodation  for   cells  ?— We  have  1 7  cells. 

of  vaerants^°°  89021.  How  many  could  you  put  in  a  cell  ? — On  any 
night,  except  Saturday  night,  half  our  cells  would  be 
disused.  On  Saturday  nights  we  might  have  them  all 
occupied  with  prisoners.  We  could  put  two  or  three  of 
these  people  into  one  cell. 

89022.  Woiild  you  put  an  indiscriminate  horde  of 
vagrants  like  that  into  cells  ?  Would  it  not  be  rather 
dangerous  for  the  ordinary  prisoners  who  come  after 
them  ? — It  is  very  dangerous  for  them,  and  very  dangerous 
too  for  the  police  officer  who  gives  them  shelter,  because,  if 
they  died  there,  there  would  be  a  public  inquiry.  I  do 
not  know  that  he  would  be  blamed,  perhaps,  but  they  do 
not  recognise  in  Scotland  that  it  is  legal  to  put  a  tramp 
into  police  cells. 

89023.  You  make  no  inspection  whatever  of  the  vagrants 
you  put  into  the  cell,  do  you  ? — We  try  to  take  in  as  few  as 
possible.    It  is  only  when       just  cannot  feel  it  in  our 


hearts  to  turn  them  away  that  we  put  them  in.  Say  there  Police  acooiti 
is  a  woman  with, three  or  four  children  ;  that  is  the  kind  of  modntion  foi, 
case  that  would  appeal  to  us  most  keenly.  We  should  put  and  inspectic' 
them  all  into  one  cell,  and  give  them  coffee  in  the  morning,  of  vagrants,  I 
even  coffee  at  night,  if  they  pretended  that  they  were 
hungry. 

89024.  Referring  to  the  shelter  of  your  own  which  you 
are  running  just  now,  you  think  that  being  under  the 
management  of  the  police  it  has  a  certain  advantage  as  com- 
pared with  an  ordinary  model  lodging-house  ? — It  has  ; 
because  we  get  into  better  touch  with  people  who  are  moving 
about.  We  really  have  most  risk  in  connection  with  that 
cla.?s. 

89025.  Would  you  say  that  if  the  model  lodging-houses  Need  for 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  police,  they  migbt  have  a  chance  'odging- 

of  doing  better  work  than  they  do  ? — Our  visitation  of  house.s  to  be 
model  lodging-houses  is  quite  unrestricted,  and  I  would  not  ""^er 
like  to  say  anything  about  that.    When  there  are  model  "municipal 
lodging-houses  I  would  always  like  that  they  should  be  "o"""'* 
,  under  municipal  control ;  because  then  you  can  get  in  touch 
with  the  warders,  and  they  are  more  ready  to  give  you 
information  than  is  the  case  when  these  places  are  private 
concerns. 

89026.  Is  it  not  the  case  that,  if  they  were  more  directly 
under  the  police  than  they  are  just  now,  fewer  criminals 
would  go  to  them? — Yes,  I  believe  that.  The  unfortunate 
thing  is  that  sometimes  just  now  under  the  present  manage- 
ment they  go  in  and  ask  for  their  bed,  and  then  get  out 
.somehow  and  contrive  to  get  back  again  unobserved.  Some 
of  our  most  astute  criminals  can  sometimes  prove  an  alibi 
through  that  very  thing,  by  having  been  .seen  go  up  to  their 
bed,  and  then  getting  out  and  getting  in  again  unobserved 
at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  door  is  opened.  They 
have  got  away  on  that  ticket  once  or  twice. 

89027.  I  gather  that  you  disapprove  of  model  lodging- 
houses  ? — I  am  sorry  that  so  many  have  been  planted  in 
Falkirk.  Considering  the  size  of  the  town,  the  number  is 
out  of  all  proportion. 

89028.  Can  you  suggest  any  substitutes  ?— We  have  got 
them  now,  and  I  suppose  we  will  ju.st  have  to  suffer. 

89029.  We  have  always  had  them  in  Scotland,  have  we 
not?  —  We  had  fewer  vagrants  living  in  the  town 
when  we  did  not  have  them,  and  when,  in  fact,  the  vagrant.: 
could  not  get  put  up. 

89030.  In  paragraph  23  (b)  you  say  that  the  less 
dangerous  and  more  numerous  class  of  vagrants  should  be 
sent  to  a  farm  colony  ;  you  mean  compulsory  detention,  of 
course  ? — Yes  ;  voluntary  colonies  have  been  found  to  be 
a  failure  all  over. 

89031.  Here  is  one  question  that  brings  your  sphere  in  Effect  of 
connection  with  ours  ;  have  you  ever  formed  any  opinion  poverty  on 
whether  juen  enter  on  a  life  of  crime  because  of  any  crime, 
despair  of  getting  a  living  by  honest  work  ?    Do  you  think, 

in  other  words,  that  po<  erty  has  any  action  in  the  making 
of  criminals  ? — Ye«,  I  think  it  has  something  to  do  with  it. 
I  think  myself  that  great  care  should  be  exercised  with 
persons  on  their  first  and  second  appearance  before  the 
court.  If  they  were  kept  from  drifting  into  crime  at  that 
stage  very  much  good  would  be  done.  Once  you  have  been 
in  a  prison,  all  the  terror  of  it  is  gone  ;  and  unless  they  are 
caught  up  they  sink  down  and  become  hardened  criminals. 
That  is  my  experience. 

89032.  I  think  we  have  had  it  in  evidence  that 
criminals  are  not  recruited  from  the  lowest  working  clnss 
but  from  a  considerably  higher  class? — That  is  so.  We 
have,  for  instance,  some  criminals  just  now  who  are  splendid 
mechanics,  and  they  are  the  more  dangerous,  because  they 
know  how  to  use  these  explosives  and  tools. 

89033.  Most  criminals,  I  suppose,  become  criminals  in 
youth  ? — The  criminal  taint  de-cends  from  the  father  to  the 
chdd  ;  and  tmless  something  is  done  to  catch  them  up,  it 
will  j  ust  go  on  in  that  w  ay,  and  it  will  always  be  multiply- 
ing. It  is  very  difficult  to  dogmatise  upon  this  subject,  but 
this  idea  is  often  put  forward. 

89034.  What  is  the  state  of  trade  in  Falkirk  just  now  ? 
— It  is  a  little  better  than  it  was.  It  used  to  be  very  good 
in  Falkirk,  and  there  was  more  work  then  than  they  could 
get  people  to  do  it. 

89035.  Up  to  quite  lately  was  that? — Up  to  four  or  five 
years  ago. 

89036.  Within  the  last  few  months  has  it  improved  1 — It 
is  getting  a  little  better  now. 

89037.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  On  the  question  of  the  connection 
between  poverty  and  crime,  do  you  keep  a  list  of  the  ages 
of  the  first  oflfenders  ? — Yes. 
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ivenile  89038.  Could  you  give  us  auy  pai'ticulars  with  regard 

fenders.  to  that? — We  have  got  legislation  on  the  subject  which 
is  just  being  brought  into  operation.  We  have  not  our 
machinery  in  order  yet,  that  is,  our  probation  officers ;  but 
we  have  had  a  system  of  our  own,  a  homely  affair  it  has 
been,  but  still  it  has  done  a  lot  of  good.  Sheriff  MofTatt, 
whose  name  I  have  mentioned  before,  when  he  came  to 
Falkirk  some  three  years  ago  made  a  special  point  in  the 
case  of  children  that  were  brought  before  him,  or  at  least 
reported  to  the  Procurator-Fiscal,  for  any  such  crime  as 
stealing,  that  a  police  officer  of  not  less  rank  than  an 
inspector  should  call  upon  the  child  and  warn  the  child, 
and  see  both  its  parents,  and  inform  them  that  if  the 
child  were  reported  again  it  would  be  smartly  punished 
and  perhaps  whipped.  That  has  had  a  very  good  effect  in 
our  district.  We  used  to  have  our  returns  swollen  by 
children  for  stealing  fruit  and  growing  crops,  but  now 
we  have  not  had  more  than  a  dozen  in  the  last  one  or 
two  years. 

89039.  Would  the  particulars  of  the  ages  and  the  nature 
of  the  offence  in  the  case  of  first  offenders  show  us  whether 
there  was  any  connection  between  crime  and  poverty  ? — 
The  ages  of  those  children  would  be  from,  say,  ten  to 
fourteen. 


89041.  Could  you  put  in  auy  list  giving  details  of  the  Mr  William 
ages  and  nature  of  the  offence  of  the  first  offenders  for  a  Gordon 
given  period — whatever  period  suits  you  best  ? — I  will  be  -^g  j^~i908 
very  pleased  to  do  so  afterwards.  ' 

.  Juvenile 

89042.  The  object  being  to  see  how   far  crime   was  offenders, 
originally  connected  with  poverty  ? — Through  the  parents 

being  in  very  poor  circumstances  ? 

89043.  Or  the  criminal  ? — Do  you  mean  when  a  child, 
not  getting  proper  sustenance  in  its  own  home,  goes 
and  steals  outside  ? 

89044.  Yes ;  and  more  particularly  I  should  like  to  know 
with  regard  to  the  adults.  There  are  very  few  adults,  I 
understand,  who  are  first  offenders ;  they  are  mostly 
children  ? — They  are,  mostly. 

89045.  Their  ages  and  the  nature  of  the  offence  they 
are  charged  with  would  be  some  indication  as  to  whether 
they  had  committed  the  offence  through  poverty,  would 
it  not  ? — Yes.  I  will  send  in  that  paper.  (See  App.  No. 
GLXXXIII.  (B).)  Of  course,  you  know  that  the  Probation 
of  Offenders  Act,  which  came  into  force  on  the  1st  of 
January,  does  not  mention  any  age. 


89040.  So  that  their  crime  would  not  be  through  poverty,  89046.  (Professor  Smart.)  Is  it  for  all  ages  ?— Yes. 
would  it  ?—  No. 
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The  Rev.  T.  Gage  Gardiner. 
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Mr  J.  Patten- MacDougall,  C.B. 
The  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps. 


Professor  William  Smart. 

The  Rev.  Prebendary  H.  Russell  Wakefield. 

Mrs  Bernard  Bosanquet. 

Mrs  Sidney  Webb. 

Miss  OcTAviA  Hill. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Ross. 

Mr  R.  H.  a.  G.  Duff  (Secretary). 
Mr  J.  Jeffrey  {Assistant  Secretary). 


Mr  Munro 
Ferguson, 
M.P. 

2  March  1908, 


Mr  Munro  Ferguson,  M.P.,  called  and  examined. 


Present 
position  of 
afforestation 
in  Britain. 


Question  of 
afforestation 
for  unem- 
ployed. 


94629.  {Chairman.)  You  are  Provost  of  Kirkcaldy, 
Chairman  of  the  Aiichtertool  Parish  Council,  and  member 
of  the  Fife  County  Technical  Education  Committee? — I 
am. 

94630.  And  you  were  Chairman  of  the  Departmental 
Committee  on  Forestry  of  1902  1 — I  was 

94631.  You  have  been  kind  enough  to  send  us  a  paper 
dealing  with  two  subjects,  one  afforestation,  and  the  other 
vagrancy  ;  and  we  will  treat  that  as  your  evidence-in-chief 
if  you  will  kindly  hand  it  in  1 — Certainly. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  statement.) 

1.  I  am  Provost  of  Kirkcaldy,  Chairman  of  the  Auchter- 
tool  Parish  Council,  member  of  the  Fife  Technical  Educa- 
tion Committee,  and  1  was  Chairman  of  the  Departmental 
Committee  on  Forestry  of  1902. 

2.  Present  Position  oj  Silviculture  in  Britain  : 

There  is  no  adequate  training  for  foresters. 

There  are  few  head  foresters  really  fitted  to 
control  operations. 

The  working  foresters  are  themselves  insufficiently 
trained. 

We  have  a  certain  number  of  retired  Indian 
forest  officers,  and  of  late  yea  :s  a  certain  number  of 
j)roraising  students  have  had  a  training  on  the 
Continent. 

We  have,  therefore,  men  who  can  lay  down 
schemes  for  afl'orestation,  but  few  wlio  can  carry 
them  out.  Nor  is  there  an  organisation,  such  as 
a  Board  of  Forestry,  or  anything  like  it,  that  is 
fitted  to  control  any  large  scheme  of  afforestation. 

The  necessary  prelude  to  afforestation  on  a  large 
scale  is  the  provision  of  a  forest  school,  which  would 
entail  the  purchase  of  some  well-wooded  estate. 
With  this  and  a  well-organised  centre  of  instruc- 
tion we  should  in  a  few  years'  time  be  much  better 
off  than  at  present  for  afforesting  on  a  regular 
system. 

3.  Once  large  schemes  for  afforestation  are  drawn  up 
and  adequate  staffs  provided,  there  would  be  an  opening 
for  the  casual  unemployed  in  road-making  for  large  tracts, 
and  in  some  subsidiary  forms  of  forest  work.  But  the 
main  operations  of  silviculture  cannot  be  conducted  b}^ 
the  unskilled,  because  silviculture  is  a  form  of  industry 
which  needs  the  most  highly  skilled  labour  in  order  to 
secure  economic  success.  A  mistake  involving  the  un- 
necessary or  ill-spent  outlay  of  even  £1  per  acre  rolls  up 
to  a  verj'  substantial  sum  at  compound  interest  on  a 
timber  rotation  of  100  years. 

4.  It  has  been  proposed  to  connect  the  questions  of 
Silviculture  and  Coast  Erosion  in  a  common  inquiry — two 
subjects  which  seem  to  have  little  connection  with  one 
another.  Protection  against  c.  last  erosion  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  most  likely  forms  of  affording  employment  in  times 
of  shortage  in  the  demand  for  labour — silviculture  is  one 
of  the  least  likely. 

5.  On  the  other  hand,  should  there  be  an  establishment 
of  Labour  Colonies,  whose  inmates  served  for  considerable 
periods  during  which  training  could  be  given,  then  a  great 
deal  of  the  work  of  afl'orestation  could  be  effected  by  such 
communities. 


6.  Silviculture  is  much  better  calculated  to  act  as  a  Question  o» 
deterrent  to  leaving  the  country  for  the  town  than  prove  afforestatio. 
a  satisfactory  means  of  giving  relief  to  urban  unemployed,  for  unem- 
There  is  no  occupation  which  sets  a  better  standard  of  ployed, 
industry,  or  which  affords  more  steady  employment.  It 

would  also  revive  village  industries  and  check  the  drain 
from  the  small  village  into  the  town,  for— especially  where 
there  is  a  large  reserve  of  water  power,  as  in  the  Highlands 
— the  utilisation  on  the  spot  of  timber  products  becomes 
profitable,  and  yields  two  or  three  times  as  much  employ- 
ment as  the  production  of  the  timber  itself. 

7.  Silviculture  is  almost  entirely  dependent  on  State 
action,  and  if  properly  developed  would  mean  a  home 
trade  of  some  twenty-five  millions  a  year  in  timber  which 
could  be  just  as  well  grown  at  home  as  imported  from 
abroad. 

8.  In  short,  while  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  as  matters 
stand  to  rely  on  afforestation  to  afford  casual  relief,  it  is 
quite  possible,  with  due  organisation,  to  provide  both 
a  great  deal  more  employment  for  the  existing  country 
poiJulation  and  some  outlet  for  the  permanently  un- 
eniployed  from  the  towns.  I  should  regard,  as  1  have 
said,  tiie  formation  of  Labour  Colonies  as  an  essential  pre- 
liminary to  the  securing  of  this  latter  end. 

Vagrancy. 

9.  My    experience   as   regards  the   unemployed   and  Need  of 
vagrants  leads  me  to  the  following  conclusions  : — That,  classificatic 
whether  to  organise  employment  for  the  unemployed  or  to  of  unem- 
reoi'gani.se  the  Poor  Law  system,  classification  is  essential,  ployed, 
involving  the  elimination,  with  more  or  less  completeness, 

of  the  work-shy  vagrant,  criminal,  and  improvident  classes. 
I  would  submit  some  figures  showing  the  increase  of 
tramps,  bearing  both  on  crime  and  numbers  in  the  Burgh 
of  Kirkcaldy.  {See  Afp.  No.  CLXXXIV.)  These  figures 
show  an  extraordinary  increase  for  that  burgh.  The  report 
for  Fife  also  shows  a  noticeable  increase,  and  I  hear  some 
complaint  from  Ross-shire  (though  I  have  no  figures),  a 
Highland  county  frequented  by  great  numbers  of  south 
country  tramps,  the  reason  given  for  their  appearance 
being  that  tlie  Highland  people  are  more  hospitable  than 
the  Lowlanders.  Not  only  is  there  an  increa.se,  but  there 
exists  what  amounts  to  something  like  blackmailing  at 
secluded  houses  when  the  man  is  away  at  work. 

10.  There  are  two  classes  of  vagrants,  the  tramps  and  Percentage 
the  hona-fide  searchers  after  employment.  I  ha\'e  consulted  bona  fide 
with  the  Chief  Constable  of  Kirkcaldy,  who  gave  evidence  tramps 
before  the  Commission,  and  he  estimates  that  about  60  per  seeking 
cent,  are  ne'er-do-weels  who  ought  to  be  secluded  from  work, 
ordinary  society  ;  25  per  cent,  casual  workers  ;  and  about 

15  per  cent,  real  searchers  for  work.  Of  female  tramps 
not  5  per  cent,  are  in  search  of  work.  The  other  95  per 
cent,  ought  to  be  eliminated  from  the  community,  whether 
on  the  score  of  morality,  disease  or  example.  The  better 
class  of  the  female  tramps  often  come  into  town  with 
miners  for  the  week-end,  which  they  spend  as  man  and 
wife  in  some  hotels  and  lodging-houses. 

11.  A  considerable  class  of  labourers  has  lately  come  Evils  of  dai 
into  existence  who  are  paid  daily  and  could  not  organise  wage, 
their  lives  on  any  other  system.    They  are  often  hard- 
working, industrious,  and  competent  workmen,  bricklayers 

and  others,  but  this  unfortunate  system — which  is  so 
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iCvila  of  daily  adverse  to  thrift — often  brings  them  to  the  verge  of 
jvage.  destitution,  and  they  therefore  are  apt  to  swell  the  small 

minority  of  real  searchers  for  employment.  These  men 
would  be  included,  when  unemployed,  in  the  25  per  cent, 
of  casual  workers,  or  in  the  15  per  cent,  of  real  workers. 
This  system  is  a  curious  contrast  to  the  older  forms  of  pay- 
ment in  Scotland — still  more  or  less  the  practice  in  certain 
classes  of  employment— under  which  wages  were  paid 
quarterly  or  half-yearly. 

12.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  numbers  of  undesirable 
unemployed  in  Fife  is  a  consequence  of  good  times,  for  it 
is  easier  to  pick  up  a  day's  well-paid  work  or  to  find  sub- 
sistence without  work  when  business  is  good  than  when  it 
is  depressed.  In  Fife  there  has  been  a  period  of  remark- 
able prosperity — which  still  continues — in  the  coal  trade. 
The  evidence  from  Eoss-shire  is  corroborative  of  this 
fact. 

13.  The  Commission  will  have  had  strong  corroborative 
evidence  from  Falkirk,  and  could  obtain  it  from  many 
burghs  and  counLies  in  Scotland.  The  Association  of 
County  Councils  is  to  give  evidence  through  Mr  Scott 
Plummer,  so  I  will  say  little  about  them. 

14.  It  has  been  held  that  the  provision  of  common 
lodging-houses,  and  especially  the  granting  of  free 
I'eds,  has  aggravated  the  tramp  nuisance.  It  is  found, 
however,  that  adequate  provision  of  this  kind  becomes 
necessary  if  the  normal  population  is  to  be  protected  from 
contamination  by  the  tramp  class,  from  the  effect  of  its 
habits,  its  language,  and  filth. 

15.  The  children  of  these  tramps  and  of  tinkers  are 
educationally  in  a  deplorable  condition.  I  should  not 
classify  all  tinkers  as  vagrants,  and  certainly  not  as  unem- 
ployed, but  I  would  take  many  tinker  children  from  tlie 
care  of  their  parents. 

16.  On  the  subject  of  children,  there  is  a  curious  case  in 
the  parish  of  Auchtertool,  which  exhibits  one  phase  of  the 
operation  of  the  existing  Poor  Law.  There  is  hardly  any 
Poor  Roll  at  all  for  the  parish,  but  we  have  to  maintain 
five  children  belonging  to  one  family.  The  father  spends 
most  of  his  time  in  prison  for  petty  offences,  and  iu  the 
intervals  his  family  increases.  He  makes  no  attempt  to 
provide  for  them,  and  the  mother,  though  a  well-intentioned 
woman,  is  usually  unable  to  do  so.  This  family — which 
may  become  more  numerous — usually  costs  the  parish 
about  £45  a  year. 

17.  As  to  remedies  for  casual  distress  in  times  of  un- 
employment, a  palliative  might  be  found  in  national 
undertakings,  for  the  completion  of  which  there  is  no 
pressure  of  time.  For  winter  unemployment  something 
might  be  done  if  our  local  authorities  and  private  employers 
tried  to  allocate  their  work,  not  only  for  some  time  ahead, 
but  for  different  seasons  of  the  year.  Had  local  authorities 
larger  powers  to  lay  out  towns  and  so  forth,  a  good  deal 
could  be  done  by  quarrying,  stone-breaking,  and  road- 
making  in  the  winter  season  ;  so  also  with  some  Govern- 
ment contracts.  To  meet  the  objection  that  much  work 
can  be  done  more  economically  in  the  summer  than  in  the 
winter,  recognition  might  be  obtained  for  a  lower  scale  of 
pay  in  the  winter  as  compared  with  the  summer  months. 

18.  I  have  found  as  a  landowner  in  the  Highlands  that 
by  concentrating  my  expenditure  on  the  winter  season, 
M'hen  the  country  is  emjity  of  visitors,  instead  of  spending 
in  the  summer  when  it  is  full  of  them,  a  real  advantage 
is  conferred  upon  the  local  population. 

19.  In  the  country  villages  free  access  to  land  for  small 
cultivation  in  the  neighbourhood  would  do  much  to  give 
stability  to  employment. 

20.  The  Commission  will  have  better  witnesses  than 
myself  as  regards  the  organisation  of  relief.  I  would  only 
say  that,  whether  for  economy  or  efficiency,  I  believe  it  to 
be  essential  to  discriminate. 

21.  The  drunkards  and  work-shy  of  all  classes  are  so 
terrible  a  source  of  corruption  to  the  whole  community 
that  those  of  the  well-to-do  class  might  with  advantage  be 
dealt  with  in  inebriate  homes  or  in  "  Conseilles  de  famille." 
Many  might  be  kept  out  of  trouble  if  our  educational 
curriculum  were  extended  and  made  more  practical,  for  the 
raw  juvenile  population  as  it  is  now  let  loose  upon  the 
streets  never  has  anything  like  a  fair  chance.  For  the 
derelict  classes  I  bidieve  that  there  is  no  remedy — apart 
from  stricter  control  of  the  liquor  traffic — other  than  that 
of  providing  labour  colonies  of  two  classes,  one  for  those 
who  can  be  made  industrious,  and  another  for  a  still  larger 
class  who  will  never  be  anything  else  than  a  permanent 
burden  and  curse  to  the  community. 

22.  In  regard  to  remedies,  I  think  these  have  been  well 


outlined  in  two  very  practical  lectures  by  Dr.  Charles  Mr  Munro 
Douglas,  copies  of  which  I  should  be  glad  to  hand  in  if  Ferguson, 
the  Commission  has  not  already  seen  them.  M.P. 

23.  I  should  add  that  these  are  not  merely  my  own  2  March  1908, 

views,  but  they  more  or  less  accurately  represent  those  of  

the  Annual  Committee  of  the  Convention  of  Royal  Burghs,  ^^^"^ 

of  my  brother  Magistrates  on  the  Kirkcaldy  Town  Council,  classification 

and  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Parish  Council  of  Auchtertool.  , 

They  also  represent  the  opinions,  if  not  by  any  means  of  ' 

all  the  social  reformers  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  at 

any  rate  of  nearly  all  those  with  whom  I  have  consulted 

who  are  engaged  in  the  practical  administration  of  local 

affairs  in  Scotland. 

94632.  You  have  given  a  great  deal  of  attention,  have 
you  not,  to  the  development  of  silviculture  in  Scotland  ? — 
Yes. 

94633.  It  is  a  little  outside  our  reference,  but  it  impinges  Training  of 
on  it  in  this  sense  :  that  it  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  unemployed 
various  persons  that  there  are  great  openings  for  utilising  atforesta- 
the  unemployed  in  afforestation  ;  and  as  we  knew  you 

were  an  authority  we  thought  we  would  like  your  opinion 
as  to  the  class  of  labour  that  can  be  absorbed  by  afforesta- 
tion. You  are  clearly  of  opinion  that^  the  actual  work 
itself  is  a  highly  skilled  form  of  labour  ? — Yes,  nearly  all 
of  it. 

94634.  The  average  agricultural  labourer,  I  suppose, 
would  want  some  training  in  addition  1 — A  great  deal. 

94635.  Therefore  the  ordinary  unemployed,  those  who 
register  themselves  as  unemployed,  who  in  physique  and 
working  ability  would  be  below  the  agricultural  labourer, 
would  be,  in  the  first  instance,  quite  incompetent  for  this 
sort  of  work  ? — I  think  so  ;  and  I  think  that  the  result 
would  discredit  afforestation. 

94636.  On  the  other  hand,  they  might  come  in  in  a  sub- 
sidiary manner,  might  they  not,  making  roads  ? — Once  you 
had  sufficiently  large  areas  for  aftbrestation  properly  laid 
out,  once  you  had  a  regular  working  scheme  on  a  large 
scale,  then  you  could  employ  even  casual  unemployed 
labour  upon  road-making,  and  perhaps  drainage  to  a  more 
limited  extent. 

94637.  I  will  put  the  general  question  :    Do  you  think  Scope  for 
that  there  is  much  scope  for  aftbrestation  on  a  large  scale  remunerative 
so  as  to  give  some  return  1 — Yes,  enormous.    I  will  speak  afforestation 
especially  for  my  own  country.    In  Scotland  it  is  very  and  possibility 
large  ;  I  have  always  maintained  that  you  could  have  as  employing 
large  an  area  profitably  devoted  to  silviculture  in  Scotland  as  unskiliea 

is  now  occupied  by  agriculture.    There  are  about  5,000,000  ^ 
acres  of  the  19,000,000  acres  in  Scotland  at  present  devoted 
to  agriculture ;  I  think  you  might  get  something  like 
5,000,000  more  under  silviculture,  which  would  give  an 
equally  good  return. 

94638.  Does  it  necessarily  require  good  land  ?— It 
requires  land  suited  to  timber-growing,  but  very  often  the 
best  land  for  timber-growing  would  be  useless  for  agricul- 
tural land. 

94639.  It  depends  very  much  on  the  class  of  tree  you 
plant,  I  suppose  ? — Yes.  The  great  area  of  silvicultural 
laud  in  these  Islands  is  in  the  Highlands,  which  are  quite 
useless  for  agriculture,  and  are  either  heather  land  giving  a 
very  low  return  for  grazing  ;  a  great  deal  of  the  land 
worth  6d.  an  acre  for  grazing  in  the  Highlands  is  worth 
£1  an  acre  net  annual  piofit  for  planting. 

94640.  The  return,  I  suppose,  A^ery  much  depends  on  the 
class  of  wood  that  you  grow  ;  the  harder  the  wood  the 
slower  the  return,  I  suppose  ? — Some  of  the  poorest  soils, 
agriculturally  or  pasturally  speaking,  are  the  richest  soils 
for  silviculture  :  for  growing  larch,  for  example,  which 
gives  you  the  quickest  return  under  silviculture  and  the 
largest. 

94641.  It  is  practically  what  I  may  call  all  soft  wood,  is  it 
not,  in  silviculture  1 — In  the  Highlands  it  is  so  ;  not  in  the 
rest  of  Scotland.  The  rest  of  Scotland  is  more  suitable 
really  for  hard  wood  than  for  coniferous  timber. 

94642.  Supposing  you  were  to  plant  100  acres,  what 
amount  of  occupation  would  it  give  jDer  acre  during  the 
time  1 — You  may  take  it  100  acres  under  timber  employs 
a  man  for  growing  the  timber ;  and  if  your  timber  land 
is  profit-bearing  it  will  employ  three  hands  :  man,  woman, 
or  child  in  the  manufacture  of  the  products.  I  am  taking 
tliat  more  or  less  from  the  German  experience. 

94643.  And  then  planting  ?— Planting  gives  very  little 
employment. 

94644.  The  planting,  to  be  effective,  I  suppose,  must  be 
associated  with  draining  ? — No,  I  tliink  drainage  is  so 
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expensive  nowadays,  there  is  so  much  land  that  is  suited 
to  silviculture  without  draining  that  I  hardly  ever  drain. 

94645.  You  can  dispense  with  draining  on  the  light  soil  ? 
— On  a  great  part  of  the  light  soil  you  need  no  drainage. 

94646.  As  a  rule,  I  suppose,  you  would  plant  on  a  slope, 
so  that  there  is  natural  gravitation  1 — Yes,  most  of  the 
best  land  suited  to  silviculture  in  Scotland  is  sloping  land. 
As  I  say,  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  scope  for  employ- 
ment of  casual  labour  in  drainage,  and  drainage  is  a 
skilled  employment.  The  main  scope  for  employment  of 
casual  labour  would  be  road-making  ;  but  then  it  would 
have  to  be  for  a  scheme  of  thousands  of  acres  in  extent.  I 
have  no  doubt  some  roads  are  wanted  at  Inverleven,  the 
area  of  some  thousands  of  acres  bought  by  the  State 
recently  in  Argyll  for  afforestation,  and  there,  perhaps, 
employment  might  be  found  for  the  casual  employed  ; 
but  very  often  these  places  are  a  good  deal  out  of  the  way. 

94647.  You  attach  importance  to  silviculture  more  as  an 
attraction  to  persons  to  remain  in  the  country  than  as  a 
means  of  giving  at  once  employment  to  those  who  want  it 
now  ? — Yes,  if  you  had  a  large  scheme,  an  adequate  scheme 
of  afforestation  for  Scotland  or,  we  will  say,  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  you  might  plant  100,000  acres  a  year  ;  that 
would  give  a  considerable  amount  of  employment,  and  so 
far  it  would  be  a  deterrent  to  people  leaving  the  country 
districts.  On  the  other  hand,  that  argument  would  only 
apply  while  the  area  was  being  filled  up,  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  timber  off  the  first  afforestation.  If  you  look 
far  enough  ahead,  when  this  first  area  was  filled  up  and 
properly  utilised  you  would  have  a  large  outflow  of  surplus 
population  again  froni  that  area.  It  would  not  idtimately 
deal  with  the  unemployed  in  any  way.  Mr  Balfour  used 
that  argument  recently  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  I 
agree  with  him  ;  and  the  larger  your  country  population 
the  greater  would  be  the  over-supply. 

94648.  Take  larch :  how  many  years  is  it  before  the 
products  increase  employment  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  it 
would  be  a  good  many  years,  would  it  not  1 — You  might 
get  your  first  thinning  in  twenty  years,  and  get  a  consider- 
able return,  but  it  would  not  give  much  employment ;  the 
bulk  of  the  employment  given  by  silviculture  is  in  the 
manufacturing  processes  which  cannot  arise  for  sixty  or 
seventy  years. 

94649.  As  far  as  your  experience  goes,  can  those  manu- 
facturing products  be  scattered,  or  must  they  be  very  much 
concentrated  ? — They  can  be  scattered.  As  no  doubt  you 
are  aware,  the  industrial  system  of  Germany  is  very  highly 
organised,  but  you  find  the  small  timber  manufactories 
scattered  about  in  the  German  woods  or  Saxon  valt,  or 
anywhere  ;  you  see  the  manufacture  of  timber  and  the 
preparation  of  products  going  on  in  very  large  establish- 
ments and  very  small,  and  apparently  the  larger  ones  are 
not  crushing  out  the  smaller  ones.  I  imagine  that  is  a 
matter  of  transport. 

94650.  The  small  groups  hold  their  om  n  ? — The  small 
industries  along  the  stream  prosper,  I  imagine,  because  of 
the  relative  cost  of  transport  of  a  heavy  product  which  can 
be  delivered  more  readily  at  a  number  of  small  establish- 
ments than  at  one  large  one. 

94651.  You  make  use  of  the  expression  in  paragraph  7  : 
Silviculture  is  almost  entirely  dependent  on  State  action. 
Would  you  just  develop  that  1 — You  cannot  grow  timber, 
in  fact,  witliout  continuous  good  management,  and  that  you 
cannot  get  in  a  private  estate. 

94652.  You  mean  the  State  should  establish  a  system  1 — 
Of  management  that  never  dies. 

94653.  Such  as  exists  in  Germany  ? — You  must  either 
have  the  State  or  the  Commune,  or  the  individual  forest 
owner  acting  either  under  strong  custom  or  restricted 
by  law  ;  that  is  to  say,  placing  him  under  the  super- 
vision of  state  forest  officers.  If  you  have  the  custom 
to  grow  tiniber  properly,  and  cut  it  at  the  right  time,  the 
owner  of  a  forest  would  no  more  thin  it  out  or  cut  it  down 
when  it  was  improper,  or  when  it  was  immature,  than  a 
farmer  would  cut  a  field  of  green  corn ;  but  custom  has 
not  succeeded  in  making  our  private  owners  manage  their 
woodlands  properly  in  this  country. 

94654.  You  go  on  to  say  if  it  was  properly  developed  it 
would  mean  a  home  trade  of  some  £25,000,000  a  year  in 
timber.  Custom  would  hardly  do  that.  The  Govei'nment 
would  have  to  give  a  lead  in  some  way  1 — I  said  it  was 
almost  entirely  dependent  on  State  action.  That  is  the 
fact  that  unless  the  State  acquires  the  land  and  plants  it, 
you  will  not  get  these  waste  areas  afforested.  The  private 
owner  has  quite  enough  to  do  to  get  his  own  badly 
managed  woodland  in  order  without  bringing  in  fresh 


land  ;  and  as  to  the  amount  of  it,  we  calculate  our  imports  Need  of 
are  about  £30,000,000  a  year  in  timber  and  timber  pro-  afforestation 
ducts,  and  about  £25,000,000  of  that  is  coniferous  timber,  to  he  under 
We  believe  we  can  grow  the  coniferous  timber  we  require  State  control, 
at  home. 

94655.  And  grow  it  so  as  to  be  able  to  hold  your  own  ? 
— You  can  grow  it  just  as  well  in  some  parts  of  this  country 
as  in  any  country  in  the  world. 

94656.  It  raises  other  questions  of  transport,  and  so  on 
does  it  not  ? — Yes. 
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94657.  You  would  advocate  the  formation  of  labour 
colonies  for  the  training  of  men  as  a  more  efficient  agency 
for  dealing  with  those  who  are  unemployed,  and  through 
them  you  think  you  might  gradually  train  up  persons  who 
would  be  fit  for  some  work  in  connection  with  afforestation  ? 
— None  of  the  criticLsms,  or  few  of  the  criticisms  that  I 
employ  as  to  putting  casual  labour  on  to  afforestation,  would 
apply  to  labour  colonies  undertaking  the  work  of  afforesta- 
tion, because  there  the  persons  might  be  trained  to  act  as 
efficient  foresters.  It  is  the  only  way  I  think  in  which  you 
could  put  the  unemployed,  or  train  those  who  are  now 
unemployable,  to  do  good  work  in  afforestation. 

94658.  You  think  that  afforestation  and  labour  colonies 
on  a  proper  scale  and  under  proper  control  and  tuition, 
might  lead  to  a  general  scheme  of  silviculture  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  it  would  lead  to  that,  but  it  might  be  a  very 
important  element  in  it.  It  means  that  organised  casual 
labour  could  effect  what  you  can  never  hope  to  do  through 
unorganised  casual  labour. 

94659.  (Bishop  of  Boss.)  You  said  that  you  think  there 
might  be  5,000,000  acres  under  wood  in  Scotland  out  of 
the  19,000,000?— Yes. 

94660.  That  would  not  be  a  larger  proportion  than  in  a 
great  many  countries  of  Europe  ? — I  have  not  got  the 
figures  by  me  ;  I  have  no  doubt  that  that  might  be  so.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  large  proportion,  judging  from  what 
I  remember. 

94661.  But  not  larger  than  the  proportion  in  other  parts 
of  Europe,  where  the  proportion  varies ;  in  several  in- 
stances it  is  30  per  cent,  of  tlie  whole,  and  in  several 
instances  20  per  cent.  You  do  perhaps  remember  the 
general  fact  that  the  forest  area  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
the  lowest  in  Europe  ? — It  is  very  low. 

94662.  That  is  so,  is  it  not  ?— Yes. 

94663.  The  area  in  England  is  the  greatest  of  the  whole, 
Scotland  next,  and  Ireland  last ;  but  taking  the  United 
Kingdom  as  a  whole,  the  area  is  much  lower  than  in  any 
other  country  ? — That  is  so. 

94664.  You  say  that  in  the  United  Kingdom  you  think 
there  might  be  annually  planted,  taking  the  three  countries 
together,  an  area  of  100,000  acres  1 — Yes. 

94665.  Of  course  you  would  plant  on  the  rotation  system, 
would  you  not  ? — Yes.  I  take  it  for  coniferous  timber  at 
about  eighty  years.  You  could  plant  more  than  100,000 
acres,  but  I  think  that  that  would  be  sufficient. 

94666.  If  you  judge  of  your  rotation  by  coniferous 
timber,  what  would  be  the  rotation,  should  you  say? — 
Roughly  eighty  years. 

94667.  Planting  100,000  acres  a  year  and  taking  a 
rotation  of  eighty  years,  that  would  give  you  altogether  a 
forest  area  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  8,000,000  acres  ? — 
Yes. 

94668.  That  would  not  be  at  all  beyond  the  amount  of 
woodland  that  the  three  countries  ought  to  have  ? — I  think 
not. 

94669.  Not  in  the  least.    How  much  per  acre  do  you  Various 
think  should  be  expended  on  the  fencing  and  draining  and  methods  of 
planting  in  order  that  your  afforestation  might  pay  ? — A  tree  planting, 
great  part  of  the  most  suitable  land  for  afforestation  could 
be  afforested  for  about  £2  an  acre. 

94670.  That  is  for  fencing?— No,  without  any  fencing 
or  without  any  draining. 

94671.  For  the  purpose  of  the  trees? — Just  putting  in 
two-year  seedlings. 

94672.  By  what  process  do  you  propose  to  put  those  in  : 
not  by  pitting,  of  course  ? — No,  by  dibbling. 

94673  Possibly  it  might  be  well  to  explain  to  the  Com- 
mission what  you  mean  by  dibbling  ? — I  could  dibble  with 
this  pen  if  the  table  were  a  soft  material.  You  have  what 
is  called  a  dibble,  which  I  wiU  take  to  be  this  pen,  and  you 
work  a  hole  round  and  then  plant  the  two-year  seedlings 
into  the  middle  of  it  and  fill  it  up  again. 

94674.  {Mrs  Bosanquet.)  The  ground  would  have  to  be 
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prepared  first?— No,  nut  the  heather  ground  ;  you  would 
burn  the  heather  off  and  dibble  in  your  plants.  If  it  is 
grass  land,  then  it  becomes  much  more  expensive  ;  you 
have  to  put  in  bigger  plants  if  it  is  rough  pasture,  and 
then  you  very  often  have  to  clear.  I  have  sometimes 
spent  more  in  clearing  than  I  have  done  in  the  planting, 
and  the  cost  may  very  easily,  even  for  coniferous  i>lantations 
in  grass  land,  run  up  to  £5  or  £6  an  acre,  and  the  hard- 
wood planting  can  very  often  run  up  to  £10  an  acre.  In 
fact,  you  cannot  do  the  hard-wood  planting  as  a  rule  much 
under  between  £7  and  £8. 

94675.  {Bishop  of  Boss.)  That  would  be  planting  by 
pitting,  of  course  ?--That  is  by  pitting,  and  to  some  extent 
by  notching,  which  is  a  very  delicate  operation,  though  a 
very  cheap  one. 

91676.  Those  are  the  two  other  processes :  you  might  like 
to  explain  notching  and  pitting? — As  to  notching,  it  is 
called  very  commonly  the  Scotch  notch.  You  put  a  cross 
in  the  turf  or  the  ground  with  a  spade,  and  then  you  lift 
up  one  corner  and  put  in  the  roots  of  the  plant ;  but  the 
roots  are  never  properly  laid.  Even  with  great  care  it  is 
not  a  satisfactory  system,  but  it  is  so  much  cheaper  than 
the  pitting ;  the  roots  are  generally  all  curled  up  in  con- 
sequence. It  is  not  a  good  system,  but  it  is  so  much 
cheaper  than  the  pitting  that  we  generally  do  it  in  rough 
ground,  and  the  result  is  not  unsatisfactory  ;  but  I  would 
not  care  to  put  the  casual  unemployed  on  to  that  operation. 

94677.  It  is  too  delicate  an  operation  ? — Yes. 

94678.  For  pitting  you  dig  a  large  hole  in  the  ground, 
put  in  the  tree,  and  then  shovel  it  up  ? — Yes. 

94679.  That  process  is  intended  for  the  older,  larger,  and 
bigger  trees? — That  would  be  more  applicable  to  the 
unemployed  than  the  notching. 

94680.  You  can  purchase  your  trees  and  put  them  in 
by  dibbling  at  a  cost  of  £2  an  acre.  If  you  take  a  forest 
land  of  8000  acres,  according  to  your  rotation  of  eighty 
years,  you  plant  only  100  acres  each  year :  we  must 
distinguish  between  the  cost  of  the  trees  and  the  cost  of 
the  labour.  Out  of  the  £2  how  much  woidd  go  for  the 
seedlings  ? — About  half. 

94681.  That  leaves  us  about  £1  an  acre  for  the 
labour? — It  is  rather  less  than  £1  for  the  plants  and 
rather  more  than  £1  for  the  labour. 

94682.  And  consequently  on  a  forest  area  of  1000 
acres  the  wages  bill  would  be  £100  a  year? — That  is  so  : 
it  is  very  small. 

94683.  Therefore  there  is  not  very  much  expenditure 
on  wages  ? — That  is  bo.  You  could  only  take  that  as  an 
average,  of  course. 

94684.  You  told  the  chairman  the  great  advantage  in 
afforestation  is  not  only  the  labour  in  the  planting,  but 
it  is  the  industries  which  will  grow  up  in  connection  with 
the  forest  area  later  on  ? — Yes. 

94685.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  forest  you  ha-\'e 
sawmills  grow  up  and  various  factories,  large  and  small, 
to  convert  the  timber  to  various  uses  ? — Yes. 

94686.  Do  you  happen  to  remember  (I  heard  you  state 
a  figure  once)  the  population  in  Germany  that  is  employed 
in  those  forest  industries,  living  in  their  little  villages 
up  the  mountain  sides  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
forest? — The  population  in  Germany  that  is  dependent 
on  the  timber  industries,  the  production  and  utilisation 
of  timber,  is  said  to  be  4,000,000  of  people.  That  is  not 
4,000,000  of  workers,  but  the  workers  and  their  dependants. 

94687.  That  population  of  4,000,000  is  maintained  by 
the  timber  industries  ? — Yes. 

94688.  As  to  the  conditions  of  life  of  such  a  population 
looked  at  from  the  health  point  of  view,  the  conditions 
are  particiilarly  good,  are  they  not  ? — For  all  the  outside 
workings  in  the  smaller  manufactories  of  course,  but  some 
of  the  great  pul  ping-mills  and  paper-mills,  which  would 
be  included  amongst  the  industries,  are  very  like  the  other 
great  industrial  undertakings,  and  are  very  often  situated 
in  the  large  towns,  like  Dresden. 

94689.  You  said  something  to  the  chairman  about  the  out- 
flow of  the  population  after  the  planting  was  done.  I  did 
not  quite  understand  that  ? — I  mean  if  these  8000  acres 

•  that  you  mention  were  properly  afforested,  you  would 
want,  taking  one  man  to  100  acres,  80  men  who  would  be 
employed  on  the  timber  area  in  producing  the  timber, 
and  three  times  as  inany  in  the  manufactures.  There 
would  be  a  considerable  emigration  from  that  district. 

94690.  You  mean  commencing  at  year  one  and  going 
on  to  year  eighty .:  would  not  the  number  getting  employ- 


ment increase  year  by  year,  from  the  year  one  to  the  year  Mr  Munro 
eighty  ?— They  would.  ^^^f^p"^' 

94691.  The  first  year  you  plant  only  100  acres,  the  next  __!. 

year  you  plant  another  100  acres,  and  you  have  to  take  2  March  1908 

care  of  the  first  100  ? — Quite  true.  ^  ^  ~T~T 

1      J  Extent  of 

94692.  Therefore  you  have  a  lot  more  labour  employed  possible  em- 
the  second  year,  and  the  tlurd  year  the  same  thing  would  pioyment  by 
occur,  would  it  not,  and  this  population  would  go  on  afforestation, 
increasing  even  in  connection  with  the  planting  and  care- 
taking,  and  later  on,  in  the  fiftieth  or  sixtieth  year,  you 

must  commence  to  start  your  wood  industries,  and  you 
would  have  a  further  increase  of  population :  is  not  tliat 
so  ?— That  is  perfectly  true  :  that  for  the  next  two  or  three 
generations  there  would  be  an  increase  of  employment. 

94693.  But  of  course  there  would  be,  if  you  had,  as  in 
Germany,  say  4,000,000  of  people  that  are  employed  in  the 
wood  industries,  no  doubt  some  of  the  boys  and  girls  would 
have  to  leave  the  families  ?— Then  there  would  be  a  great 
surplus  population.  Perhaps  I  have  laid  undue  stress  upon 
that,  because  it  is  a  long  way  ahead. 

94694.  In  any  case,  we  should  not  apprehend  that 
trouble  for  the  next  three  generations  ? — No. 

94695.  {Chairman.)  During  this  period,  how  soon  would  Question  of 
there  be  profit  to  the  planter  or  promoter  of  this"? — I  profit  on  _ 
think  I  mentioned  that  in  fact  the  earliest  profit  that  afforestation. 
I  know  of  from  timber  planting  is  in  young  larch  planta- 
tions.   I  have  made  a  profit  of  £1  an  acre  on  young 
plantations  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  I  think. 

94696.  Supposing  you  planted  say  100  acres,  how  soon 
would  you  calculate  you  would  be  recouped  your  ex- 
penditure?— On  larch  plantations  in  that  time,  and  you 
would  leave  something. 

94697.  In  seventeen  years  ? — I  have  known  £1  an  acre 
net  annual  profit  on  a  larch  plantation  seventeen  years  old 
from  the  time  of  its  planting  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  receipts 
from  the  thinnings  were  over  £20  an  acre. 

94698.  I  was  looking  at  it  simply  from  a  commercial 
point  of  view.  Did  you  calculate  interest  all  the  time  you 
got  nothing  ? — Yes,  everything  ;  including  cost  of  planting, 
all  at  compound  interest.  It  is  a  limited  market,  so  that 
you  could  not  do  that  on  a  large  scale. 

94699.  {Mr  Futten-MacDougall.)  There  was  no  fencing 
there,  was  there  ? — No. 

94700.  {Bishop  of  Ross.)  At  what  rate  did  you  calculate 
your  compound  interest  ? — I  think  3^  per  cent,  or  4  per 
cent.  ;  I  forget  which,  but  something  of  that  kind. 

94701.  3|  per  cent,  is  a  good  deal  ? — 3|  or  4  per  cent.  is. 

94702.  {Mr  Bentham.)  If  100,000  acres  were  planted 
every  year,  it  woidd  only  mean  something  like  200  or  300 
employed  all  told,  would  it? — I  could  not  calculate  that 
off-hand. 

94703.  You  would  pay  £1  per  acre  for  labour  ? — Yes. 

94704.  {Bishop  of  Boss.)  Your  principle  was  one  man  to 
100  acres,  was  it  not? — Yes,  but  at  the  start  I  am  asked 
^vhat  employment  it  Avould  be  giving  if  you  aft'orest  100,000 
acres  of  your  land  a  year.  If  it  was  for  heather  land  it 
woidd  be  £1  an  acre,  £100,000. 

94705.  {Mr  Bentham.)  That  means  a  few  hundred  men 
at  £1  each  per  week  ? — A  couple  of  thousand  men  :  it 
affords  very  little  immediate  relief. 

94706.  It  is  a  very  small  outlet  as  a  method  of  dealing 
with  the  question  of  unemployment  ? — That  is  so. 

94707.  If  we  take  it  as  an  ordinary  industry  which  may  be  Need  of 
considered  desirable  to  encourage,  even  from  that  point  of  scheme  of 
view  the  absorption  of  population  woidd  be  very  small  ? —  afforestation 
Yes,  it  is  an  industry  of  which  the  profits  are  for  a  long  ^°  under 
time  deferred,  and  the  employment  of  the  bulk  of  labour  is  ^'"^'-^  control, 
also  deferred  for  a  very  long  time. 

94708.  That  deferment  of  profit  means  that  private 
capitalists  are  not  likely  to  embai-k  upon  it  so  readily  ? — 
No,  not  unless  they  have  got  a  particular  liking  for  it. 

94709.  If  it  is  done  at  all,  it  really  means  that  the 
Government  must  assist  ? — Yes  ;  and  then  there  is  the  other 
great  reason,  that  you  cannot  be  sure  of  the  consecutive 
good  management  for  an  adequate  period  of  time  on  a 
private  estate. 

94710.  Would  you  say  that  would  apply  equally  to 
Government  works  ?— No,  because  the  management  never 
alters. 

94711.  The  same  management  continues,  but  the  officials 
change,  of  course  ? — You  have  a  regular  plan.  I  tried  to 
make  out  a  permanent  plan  on  my  own  property.    I  have 
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between  5000  and  6000  acres  under  timber,  and  I  tried  to 
make  the  forest  plans  that  I  had  drafted  permanent,  but 
I  found  it  was  impossible,  because  all  our  legislation  has 
been  devoted  for  a  long  time  to  removing  the  dead  hand  in 
the  control  of  property. 

94712.  You  attribute  very  little  importance  to  afforesta- 
tion in  the  sense  of  absorbing  surplus  population  ? — I  think 
ultimately  if  it  were  properly  taken  up,  I  do  not  know 
any  way  in  which  you  can  more  surely  strengthen  the 
country  population  than  by  afforestation,  and  ultimately 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  add  a  couple  of 
millions  to  the  rural  population  of  the  country.  It  is  the 
surest  way  I  know  of  adding  to  the  rural  population  in 
rural  districts  like  the  Highlands. 

94713.  Why  should  you  put  it  at  100,000  acres  a  year 
that  might  be  put  into  culti\'ation.  Is  there  not  plenty  of 
room  to  double  it  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure.  I  am  taking 
the  land  best  suited  for  silviculture  first,  and  I  think 
if  I  were  laying  down  the  rough  lines  of  a  scheme 
I  would  try  and  get  about  four  millions  owned  by  the 
State.  Taking  it  at  a  rotation  of  eighty  years  you  would 
have  to  plant  100,000  a  year,  and  you  would  want  to  cut 
the  eightieth  part  of  your  total  area.  I  think  you  could 
quite  well  take  it  at  six  million  acreo  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  then  a  great  deal  of  the  land  is  very  difficult 
to  get  at.  For  example,  in  Wales  the  common  rights 
interfere  with  your  taking  up  a  great  amount  of  land  which 
is  otherwise  suited  to  silviculture,  and  the  common  rights 
in  England  are  very  extensive  also ;  in  Scotland  they  are 
almost  unknown. 

94714.  {Professor  Smart.)  1  should  like  your  opinion 
further  on  silviculture  as  a  new  industry,  not  with  regard 
to  the  unemployed.  Can  you  explain  why  afforestation 
has  been  so  much  neglected  apart  from  those  reasons  you 
give  ? — I  think  very  largely  because  it  is  a  State  function, 
and  the  State  has  never  discharged  its  function.  Some  of 
the  worst  managed  woodlands  in  this  country  until  lately 
were  State  forests,  and  they  are  very  few  in  number.  The 
State  sets  no  example.  In  England  and  in  Scotland,  in 
Scotland  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  in  England  earlier, 
a  great  many  private  owners  did  plant,  and  the  existing 
forests  are  due  to  private  initiative,  and  there  is  not 
enough  money  coming  out  of  land  nowadays,  agricultural 
or  country  land,  to  afford  private  owners  the  means  of 
planting.  Then  there  are  no  trained  foresters  to  be  got 
at  present,  and  the  whole  subject  of  silviculture  has  been 
far  more  neglected  in  this  country  than  in  any  other 
European  State. 

94715.  Has  the  neglect  anything  to  do  with  the 
monopoly  of  land  ? — I  do  not  know  if  you  could  say  that, 
because  where  the  State  owns  its  land,  as  I  have  said,  you 
would  have-  found  some  of  the  worst  managed  woodlands 
in  the  country  until  quite  recently. 

94716.  I  suppose  you  would  say  that  the  possession  of 
land  in  a  few  hands  is  rather  a  favourable  condition  for 
afforestation  ? — Yes,  it  is,  because  you  get  the  big  areas  ;  it 
is  much  more  difficult  to  get  afforestation  started  in  a 
country  of  smaU  estates  than  of  large,  but  then  to  get  it 
properly  undertaken  here  the  State  must  expropriate  the 
large  sites  so  far  as  they  are  suitable  for  silviculture. 

94717.  On  some  of  the  very  large  estates  in  the  High- 
lands I  should  have  thought  that  if  silviculture  is  ever  to 
be  favourable,  all  the  conditions  are  there  already  ? — There 
are  the  sporting  rents  which  give  you  an  immediate  return. 
Grouse  rents  go  up  to  2s.  or  3s.  an  acre  or  even  higher. 

94718.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  far-seeing  land-owner 
might  expect  to  make  more  out  of  silviculture  than  grouse 
rents  even  ? — I  do. 

94719.  You  have  some  grounds  for  believing  that  in  your 
own  experience? — Certainly.  I  inherited  about  4000 
acres  of  woodland  in  the  Highlands,  and  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  complete  a  matter  of  about  5000  or  6000.  It  is 
absolutely  my  view  that  the  Highlands  ought  to  be 
afforested,  only  the  existing  owners  can  never  do  it  on 
any  adequate  scale ;  it  is  beyond  their  means,  and  then 
you  cannot  be  secure  of  the  management.  You  may  plant, 
and  your  next  heir  may  let  it  go  to  the  rabbits  and 
squirrels. 

94720.  It  is  really  a  question  of  capital  as  well  ? — It  is 
management  and  capital  in  equal  proportions. 

94721.  You  would  agree  with  me  that  the  reason  why 
afforestation  is  so  favourite  a  remedy  with  a  great  many 
people  is  that  it  takes  so  long  before  the  results  can  be 
known.  For  example,  a  man  may  go  on  planting  trees 
year  after  year,  and  say  to  himself  that  the  trees  are  grow- 
ing all  the  time,  but  he  cannot  practically  know  anything 


about  profit  or  loss  till   forty  years  afterwards? — The  Reasons  for 
popularity  of  silviculture  from  a  certain  point  of  view  is  present 
largely  due  to  ignorance  of  it.  neglect  of 

94722.  Not  to  design  ?-No.  afforestation. 

94723.  Do  you  say  that  silviculture  is  profitable  just  now 
to  those  who  have  trees  on  the  land  ? — Yes. 

94724.  What  is  the  extent  of  foreign  competition? — I 
trust  we  shall  not  be  deprived  of  it,  otherwise  we  shall 
have  no  timber  in  the  country  before  long  ;  but  I  think 
there  is  a  serious  prospect  of  a  timber  famine. 

94725.  I  have  the  report  of  a  speech  which  I  daresay 
you  saw  was  delivered  a  few  days  ago  by  Mr  Lewis  Miller, 
who  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  experienced  timber 
merchants  of  Britain  ? — Was  that  at  Creift'  ? 

94726.  Yes  :  he  says  in  twenty-five  years  there  will  be  a  Commercial 
timber  famine  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen  ? — I  have  no  aspect  of 
doubt  Mr  Miller  is  a  very  good  authority  ;  I  have  often  heard  afforestation, 
of  him,  but  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him. 

You  will  find  that  statement  has  been  made  in  somewhat 
similar  terms  by  Dr  Schlich,  and  other  eminent  authorities, 
with  regard  to  something  like  a  timber  famine  being  al- 
most certain. 

94727.  If  there  is  even  a  small  amount  of  truth  in  that, 
would  not  that  make  silviculture  a  very  profitable  industry 
for  the  State  ? — I  think  it  would  be  an  immensely  profitaljle 
industry  for  the  State.  As  I  say,  I  think  we  ought  to 
be  able  to  get  a  revenue  of  £25,000,000  a  year  from  our 
State  forests  if  the  country  was  properly  afforested.  AVe 
have  at  present  something  like  4,000,000  acres  under 
timber  in  the  United  Kingdom,  woodlands  which  are 
conducted  at  a  dead  loss  owing  to  mismanagement.  I  do 
not  say  all  woodlands  are  conducted  at  a  dead  loss,  but  I 
think  if  you  took  the  4,000,000  acres  over  all,  you  would 
find  they  cost  more  than  they  got  out  of  them. 

94728.  Up  to  what  altitude  do  trees  grow  in  Scotland  ? 
— It  varies  from  1000  to  1500  feet,  which  is  the  top 
limit. 

94729.  And  even  if  you  carry  on  extensive  afforestation 
at  that  height,  there  is  still  plenty  of  land  for  deer  forests 
above  that,  I  suppose  ? — Plenty. 

94730.  You  could  not  grow  above  that  profitably  ? — No, 
and  not  always  up  to  it,  but  as  a  rule  you  may  take  it  from 
1000  to  1400  feet. 

94731.  Would  there  be  any  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
owners  of  deer  forests  ? — I  daresay  there  might  be  some, 
but  I  think  upon  the  whole  it  would  be  the  sheep  farm 
land  that  is  the  most  suitable  for  silviculture.  I  think 
that  a  good  many  deer-forest  owners  have  been  a  little 
afraid  of  silvicultural  proposals,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is 
much  cause  for  it,  because  if  you  take  the  German  heads, 
they  are  far  finer  than  ours,  and  you  must  have  a  certain 
amount  of  woodland  for  your  stags  to  get  good  heads. 

94732.  Do  I  understand  that  larch  is  the  most  suitable 
wood  for  this  country  ? — It  is  the  most  profitable. 

94733.  What  about  the  birch  in  Scotland  ?— Birch,  I 
think,  has  been  very  much  neglected. 

94734.  It  used  to  be  very  profitable  ? — Yes,  it  could  be 
made  profitable  again. 

94735.  Is  that  for  ordinary  use  or  only  for  the  small  Afforestation 
thread  bobbins  ? — Nearly  all  that  timber  has  come  from  under  State 
Canada  for  a  long  time,  but  I  hear  the  supply  is  giving  out.  control. 

I  think  there  is  one  firm  imports  £50,000  worth  of  birch 
bobbins. 

94736.  What  would  be  the  effect  on  the  climate  generally 
of  tree-planting — favourable? — I  do  not  think  it  would 
make  much  difference.  You  would  not  be  blown  about  so 
much. 

94737.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  the  Government 
advancing  money  to  proprietors  to  assist  in  growing? — 
No,  I  have  never  supported  that.  You  would  have  really 
to  take  over  the  control,  and  if  you  go  so  far  as  that  you 
had  better  have  the  solum.    I  would  nationalise  all  land. 

94738.  Do  I  understand  you  are  entirely  in  favour  of 
that  scheme  at  Inverliver  ? — Yes,  I  worked  pretty  hard  at 
getting  it. 

94739.  Are  the  details  according  to  your  ideas  ? — I  have 
not  seen  them  yet.    I  think  they  will  probably  be  all  right. 

947-40.  (Mr  Loch.)  Your  idea,  as  I  understand,  is  that  if  Effect  of 
a  scheme  such  as  is  suggested  were  adopted,  there  would  be  scheme  of 
a  great  retention  of  the  rural  population  in  the  country  ? —  afforestation 
Certainly.  migration 

94741.   And  pro  tanto  the  result  would  be  that  the  population, 
pressure  of  the  unemployed  and  such  problems  of  that  sort. 
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instead  of  being  concentrated  on  tlie  towns,  would  be 
practically  spread  over  the  country  ? — I  do  not  know  about 
that.  1  think  you  would  check  the  rush  of  your  conntry 
population  to  the  towns  to  compete  witli  the  townspeople, 
but  I  could  not  say  that  it  would  have  any  more  effect  than 
that. 

94742.  Still  it  would  go  that  far  ?— Yes,  it  would.  You 
can  check  it  in  two  ways,  and  there  are  only  two  ways 
which  I  know  of  in  which  you  can  check  the  rush  from  the 
country.  One  is  by  small  cultivation,  and  the  other  by 
silviculture.  Small  farmers  are  neither  here  nor  there, 
because  you  could  not  maintain  a  greater  population  on 
small  farms.  Yon  may  add  to  the  status  of  the  whole 
population  by  small  farms  as  compared  to  large,  but  you 
do  not  add  to  the  number.  There  are  two  ways  in  which 
you  can  give  more  popnlation.  One  is  by  small  cultivation, 
and  the  other  by  silviculture. 

94743.  There  is  this  difficulty,  is  there  not,  in  your  plan  : 
it  would  mean  a  very  large  investment  on  the  part  of  the 
State.  With  regard  to  the  very  lai'ge  estates  which  are  now 
in  single  hands,  it  might  most  easily  be  forthcoming? — It 
is  not  very  large.  I  have  bought  and  sold  thousands  of 
acres  at  between  25s.  and  30s.  an  acre  in  the  Highlands. 

94744.  Still  your  theory  would  be  that  you  would  bring 
the  property  right  under  the  control  of  the  State  ? — Right 
under  the  control  of  the  State.  I  think  you  would  buy  a 
great  part  of  the  land  you  wanted  at  less  than  40s.  an  acre. 

94745.  Your  preliminary  step  is  a  large  investment  really 
of  State  capital  in  land  1 — That  is  so.  I  do  not  think  you 
could  lose  it. 

94746.  What  amount  would  it  have  to  acquire  to  do 
what  you  think  would  affect  the  population  ? — I  have 
given  those  figures  ;  I  would  start  with  the  assumption 
that  the  State  ought  to  acquire  about  4,000,000  acres. 

94747.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  And  where  the  State 
acquires  the  4,000,000  acres,  of  course,  the  existing 
population  of  small  farmers  and  their  belongings  would 
cease  to  be  there,  so  you  must  take  that  into  account  1 — No, 
I  would  leave  them  there.  Your  farms  would  very  often 
be  improved  by  the  protection  given  by  the  surrounding 
woodland.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  in  all  cases  leave 
the  whole  of  an  outrun  to  a  farm  which  was  not  worth  6d. 
to  the  farmer  and  worth  £1  an  acre  to  the  State.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  would  apply  to  all  outruns,  but  the  small 
farmers  would  remain,  and  they  would  get  employment 
in  the  woodland.  I  do  not  contemplate  the  State  buying 
4,000,000  acres  straight  away.  They  could  probably  get 
their  land  cheapest  just  by  buying  properties  as  they 
came  into  the  market.  It  would  involve  compulsory 
powers,  and  it  ought  to  be  bought  on  a  regular  system. 

94748.  {Mr  Loch.)  You  would  do  it  gradually  ?— Yes. 

94749.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  In  estimating  the  cost 
of  afforestation,  must  you  not  also  take  into  account  the 
question  of  fencing? — Not  if  it  is  on  a  very  big  scale. 

94750.  Do  you  think  you  woiild  get  rid  of  the  ubiquitous 
rabbit  otherwise  ? — You  would  get  rid  of  the  sheep,  and  you 
have  to  get  rid  of  the  sheep,  but  I  would  not  think  of 
fencing  sheep  in,  or  that  rabbits  are  a  matter  of  fencing. 

94751.  How  are  you  going  to  get  rid  of  them? — Keep 
them  down. 

94752.  You  cannot  prevent  them  getting  in,  can  you  1 — 
If  you  have  a  sufficiently  large  area  you  can  always  kill  the 
rabbits  oft"  it  if  you  mean  business. 

94753.  Have  you  not  now  to  fence  where  you  plant  ? — 
Never.  On  my  Highland  property  I  have  not  got  a  bit  of 
wire  netting  in  the  whole  place,  and  there  are  plenty  of 
rabbits  about  in  the  neighbourhood. 

94754.  You  think  that  applies  all  round  ? — What  I 
could  do  anybody  could  do.  Mine  is  a  difficult  place  to 
keep. 

94755.  You  do  not  think  fencing  is  an  item  that  has  to 
be  taken  into  account  1 — Not  rabbit  netting.  I  would 
plant,  as  I  say,  in  very  large  areas. 

94756.  You  know,  the  experience  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  is  that  rabbit  netting  is  essential  1 — Yes,  that  is 
for  game  reasons  ;  people  are  afraid  of  having  their  wing 
game  trapped  and  so  forth.  If  you  trap  in  the  open  you 
will  get  rid  of  rabbits. 

94757.  Is  it  not  also  the  fact  that  rabbits  are  everywhere, 
on  the  West  coast  particularly? — Not  on  my  property, 
that  is  about  20,000  acres.  I  do  not  say  it  is  easy,  but  the 
thing  can  be  done. 

94758.  {Mrs  Webb.)  Supposing  you  had  a  scheme  of 


afforestation  which  was   worked   not  with  unemployed    3fr  Munro 
labour  but  with  the  best  skilled  labour  you  could  get  in  the  Ferguson,, 
market,  could  you  tell  us  at  all  the  variation  of  employment  M.P. 
which  would  be  given  imder  such  a  scheme  month  by  ^  March  190S 

month  ;  that  is  to  say,  supposing  you  had  a  permanent  

staff  of  so  many,  at  what  time  would  you  require  your  Amount  of 
other  labour,  and  how  much  ? — One  of  the  advantages  of  employment 
planting  without  considering  the  question  of  industries  utilised  by 
attending  on  forestry  is  that  the  demand  for  laboitr  is  when  affoiestation. 
it  is  most  desirable  to  meet  the  demand. 

94759.  That  is  what  I  rather  understood  ? — Your  plant- 
ing is  best  done  in  the  autumn  after  October,  and  then 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  necessary  work  to  be  done  in  the 
spring-time. 

94760.  Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  put  in  any  kind 
of  hypothetical  form  the  sort  of  relation  which  the  staff 
which  was  variable  and  not  employed  for  the  whole  year 
would  bear  to  the  permanent  staff"  of  a  big  estate,  and  in 
what  months  exactly  that  labour  would  be  required  ? — If 
you  had  8000  acres  (that  was  one  of  the  figures  given  me) 
in  regular  rotation,  100  acres  a  year  clean  cut  with  the 
attendant  industries  and  so  forth,  there  would  be  no 
variation,  or  very  little,  in  the  demand  for  labour  made  by 
that  estate.  You  could  keep  the  same  fixed  staff  on  almost 
all  the  year  round.  If  you  are  planting  bare  ground,  as  at 
Inverleven,  you  could  concentrate  almost  all  your  ex- 
penditure on  about  half  the  year. 

94761.  {Prebendary  Russell  Wakefield)  The  winter?— 
Yes.  That  is  the  advantage  that  silviculture  has.  Then, 
as  I  say,  only  a  small  proportion  of  that  work  can  be  done 
with  unskilled  labour. 

94762.  {Mrs  Webb.)  Supposing  you  could  develop  a  class 
of  persons  who  were  skilled  at  that  and  also  at  other  farm 
work,  you  could  dovetail  the  work? — You  could.  And 
then,  with  the  road-making  and  a  certain  amount  of  drain- 
ing, I  think  you  could  give  continuotis  employment,  as  I 
have  said,  for  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  labour  colony. 

94763.  {Chairman.)  I  understand  there  is  only  employ- 
ment in  the  early  stages  of  planting  for  one  man  per  100 
acres  ? — You  want  one  man  for  100  acres  ;  it  takes  one  man 
per  100  acres  to  grow  timber  oft'  a  given  area  in  proper 
rotation.  It  would  not  take  a  man  per  100  acres  to  do  the 
initial  work  of  planting  alone. 

94764.  {Mrs  Webb.)  What  would  the  initial  work  of  Cost  of 
planting  take  ? — For  the  initial  work  of  planting,  the  starting 
labour  is  £1100  for  the  100  acres  ;  then  there  would  be  no  afforestation, 
labour  required  for  that  site  for  some  considerable  time 
afterwards. 

94765.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  Taking  Inverliver,  you 
would  have  there  a  considerable  growth  of  bracken  which 
you  would  have  to  keep  down  in  the  early  years  of 
planting  ? — Where  you  plant  bracken  it  would  cost  you  for 
two  years  or  for  three  years  perhaps  5s.  an  acre  to  switch 
it,  and  then  it  disappears. 

94766.  {Mr  Bentham.)  In  the  Report  of  a  Conference 
which  took  place  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  two  examples  were  given  ;  one  was  given  at  a 
cost  of  £5  per  acre  for  planting,  and  the  other  at  £7  10s.  per 
acre  for  planting,  which  included  fencing.  That  means 
a  much  larger  amount  than  the  amount  you  give  ? — I  gave 
more  than  one  estimate.  I  said  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  plant  hard  woods  at  much  under  £8  an  acre.  I  found 
the  other  day  that  I  had  spent  nearly  £10  an  acre  in  my 
hard-wood  planting,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  sometimes 
exceeded  it. 

94767.  {Bishop  of  Ross.)  In  saying  £2,  you  gave  the  cost  Economic 
of  seedlings,  but  does  not  that  amount  include  the  cost  of  value  of 
five-year  trees  ? — Everything  varies  almost.    I  mentioned  afforestation. 
£1  an  acre  for  planting  and  £1  for  labour  roughly  as 
applicable  for  an  area  of  perhaps  two  or  three  million  acres 

in  the  Highlands. 

94768.  {Mr  Bentham.)  I  understand  that  Professor 
Schlich  has  said  that  aft'orestation  in  this  country  would 
provide  occupation  for  two  and  a  qiiarter  million  people  ? — 
Yes,  ultimately,  I  thoroughly  believe  it  would. 

94769.  Then  the  area  covered  would  be  much  larger  ? — 
No,  employment  for  two  and  a  quarter  millions  means  it 
would  be  for  a  population  of  two  and  a  quarter  millions  ; 
it  would  mean  actual  workers  and  their  dependents. 

94770.  May  I  just  read  the  words  he  used? — I  know 
that  is  what  he  would  mean. 

94771.  Mr  John  Burns  is  quoting  Professor  Schlich, 
and  he  says  :  "  Professor  Schlich  will  pardon  me  if  I  differ 
'  from  him  on  one  point.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  other 
'  than  a  rosy  estimate  when  he  says,  as  he  does,  that  two 
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'  and  a  half  millions  of  people,  in  his  judgment,  might 
'  find  additional  work  in. i this  country  directly  and  in- 
'  directly  if  our  afforestation  resources  were  cultivated  on 
'  the  liues  he  suggests ''  1 — I  have  been  representing  the 
same  kind  of  thing,  and  I  know  perfectly  well  that  what 
Dr  Schlich  and  I  mean  is  a  population  of  from  two  to  two 
and  a  half  millions. 

94772.  {Chairman.)  That  is  ultimately,  in  many  years 
to  come  ^Ultimately,  if  the  timber-land  of  the  country 
was  brought  into  a  proper  state  of  bearing. 

94773.  (Mr  IJentham.)  He  puts  the  total  amount  of 
land  in  the  United  Kingdom  that  might  be  suitable,  at 
17,418,000  acres?— That  is  the  waste.  I  do  not  think  he 
would  count  the  whole  of  that  as  being  suited  to  silvi- 
culture. 

94774.  "There  is  plenty  of  room  for  afforestation,  as 
"the  appended  statement.  \\  ill  show";  then  he  gives  the 
mountain  and  heath  lands  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scot- 
land, and  the  bog,  waste,  barren,  mountain,  and  marsh  in 
Ireland. — He  only  means  that  a  proportion  of  that  would 
be  suited  to  silviculture,  I  think. 

94775.  n  the  whole  of   this  17,418,000  acres  would 

provide  a  living  for  two  and  a  half  million  people  ? — 

No,  a  proportion  ;  he  means  that  a  proportion  of  that  seven- 
teen million  acres  would  support  a  population,  in  producing 
timber  or  working  it  up,  of  two  and  a  quarter  millions, 
which  at  present  is  practically  non-existent  on  that  soil. 

94776.  (Chairman.)  Now  we  come  to  the  second  part  of 
your  statement,  which  deals  with  vagrancj'.  You  are 
Provost  of  Kirkcaldy,  I  understand  ? — Yes. 

94777.  You  said  you  would  hand  in  a  paper  giving  the 
number  of  tramps? — I  have  that  here  from  the  Chief 
Constable.  We  are  at  our  wits'  end  to  know  how  to  deal 
with  the  tramps  in  Kirkcaldy.  That  was  the  reason  why, 
when  I  was  asked  to  give  evidence  on  silviculture,  I 
thought  I  might  venture  to  ask  the  Commission  to  take 
one  or  two  points  from  me  on  this  matter.  The  number 
of  persons  convicted  in  Kirkcaldy,  and  the  jiercentage 
"  not  fixed,"  that  is  with  no  fixed  residence,  during  the  last 
five  years  is  as  follows: — In  1903  there  were  1164  convic- 
tions, and  the  percentage  of  those  witli  not  fixed  places  of 
residence  was  38'48  ;  in  1904  there  were  10''2  convictions, 
and  38'17  per  cent,  were  not  fixed  ;  in  1905  there  were 
1006  convictions,  and  43'63  per  cent,  were  not  fixed  ;  in 
1906  there  were  1159  convictions,  and  50-47  per  cent,  not 
fixed  ;  in  1907  there  were  1375  convictions,  and  49';51  per 
cent,  not  fixed.  Then  of  the  persons  committed  to  police 
cell  prisons  during  the  past  five  years  : — In  1903,  354  males 
were  committed,  and  the  percentage  of  not  fixed  was  50  per 
cent.  I  need  not  give  each  year,  but  that  rose  in  1907  to 
503  males  committed,  and  the  percentage  of  not  fixed  was 
74'35  per  cent.  That  was  a  verj'  rapid  rise.  Amongst  the 
females  the  rise  is  continuous  also.  In  1903,  169  females 
were  committed,  and  the  percentage  of  not  fixed  was  73'37, 
and  in  1907,  271  were  comrjitted,  and  the  proportion  of  not 
fixed  was  86"34  per  cent.  It  has  been  as  high  as  87'62, 
which  was  in  the  previous  year. 

94778.  During  this  time  employment  has  been  good  in 
Kirkcaldy? — Very  good,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  there  is  a  great  coal-field. 

94779.  It  is  that  which  you  consider  one  of  the  con- 
tributing causes  to  the  enormous  increase  ? — I  say  "  con- 
sequent on  good  times";  I  ought  to  have  said  "partly 
consequent  on  good  times."    It  is  a  very  important  element. 

94780.  Have  the  crime  statistics  increased  much  in 
Kirkcaldy  in  consequence  ? — Not  the  crime  of  the  resident 
population ;  the  crime  of  the  floating  population  has 
increased. 

94781.  Where  do  they  come  from  :  do  they  come  mainly 
from  the  industrial  centres  of  other  parts  of  Scotland  ?-- 
Yes,  we  are  on  the  road  from  Aberdeen  and  Dundee  to 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 

94782.  You  would  be  about  two  days'  walk  from  Edin- 
burgh, would  you  ? — Over  the  ferry,  one. 

94783.  The  Chief  Constable  of  Kirkcaldy  calculates,  I 
see,  that  about  60  per  cent,  of  these  are  ne'er-do-wells  ? — 
Yes,  that  60  per  cent,  you  could  not  deal  with,  and  those 
are  the  people  that  give  most  of  the  trouble  to  my  brother 
magistrates  in  the  town. 

94784.  You  have  a  wide  experience  in  Scotland.  Should 
you  say  that  this  tramp  nuisance  is  on  the  increase  ? — Yes, 
it  certainly  is  very  much. 

94785.  In  the  agricultural  districts  do  they  frighten  the 
women  in  lonely  houses  ? — I  do  not  hear  that  so  much  in 
the  Soutli,  but  I  have  heard  a  great  many  comjilaints  in 


Ross-shire.  They  do  not  come  to  me,  but  they  come  to  the  Evils  of  daily 
cottages.  wage  to  casual 

94786.  You  mention  in  paragraph  11  that  there  is  a  very 
considerable  number  of  labourers  who  are  now  only  paid 
daily.  Is  that  a  new  custom  ? — Yes.  I  had  not  heard  of 
it  before  I  was  going  into  this  matter  with  the  Chief 
Constable,  and  I  tound  that  especially  in  the  mining 
districts,  where  a  great  number  of  miners'  houses  are  being 
constructed,  that  a  great  deal  of  that  work  is  executed  by 
men  who  are  on  daily  wages  and  would  be  destitute  if  they 
were  )iot  paid  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

94787.  Those  persons  would  not  be  in  continuous  employ- 
ment ? — In  prosperous  times  they  are. 

94788.  Apparently  it  is  a  new  practice  ? — Yes,  it  is 
certainly  a  new  development.  As  I  have  pointed  out,  the 
ordinary  custom  in  landward  Scotland  was  to  pay  wages 
only  twice  or  four  times  a  year. 

94789.  Would  you  say  that  there  was  any  considerate 
liro])ortion,  or  any  proportion  of  the  vagrants  who  were  80 
employed  ? — We  count  that  there  are  about  25  per  cent, 
of  them  who  are  casual  labourers.  I  do  not  put  any  of 
those  in  among  the  60  per  cent.,  as  I  say  they  would  come 
partly  between  the  25  per  cent,  of  casual  workers  and  15 
per  cent,  of  real  workers  in  seirch  of  work. 

94790.  These  casual  workers  may  in  the  course  of  time 
get  down  lower  in  the  social  scale  and  become  tramps  ? — 
That  is  what  I  am  afraid  of.  I  think  it  will  be  a  growing 
evil. 

94791.  What  is  the  reason  of  that?  Have  you  any 
reason  for  this  increase  of  the  casual  employment  ?  Does 
it  aftect  the  wages  at  all  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  think  there 
must  be  a  great  number  of  contribiiting  causes.  I  think 
that  the  home  ties  are  much  more  weak  than  they  used  to 
be.  I  cannot  say  for  certain,  but  I  think  the  weakening 
of  home  life,  the  children  with  a  smattering  of  education 
thinking  themselves  better  than  their  parents,  leaving 
home  and  getting  high  wages  in  the  coal  fields  or  in  the 
linoleum  and  other  manufactories  in  a  town  like  Kirk- 
caldy, are  all  causes  I  think  that  I  call  them  the  half-raw 
juvenile  population,  and  it  is  very  raw,  because  you  see 
children  perfectly  well  educated,  children  leaving  the 
school,  and  within  six  months  they  are  sometimes  young 
savages  again.  Then  the  Churches  have  almost  entirely 
lost  influence  over  the  working  people.  The  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Scotland  formerly  exercised  great  influence,  and 
it  now  exercises  comparatively  little. 

94792.  They  never  go  to  church  after  they  leave  school  ? 
— There  is  very  little  of  that.  I  think  the  causes  are  very 
deep-seated . 

94793.  And  manifest  ?— Yes. 

94794.  Coming  back  to  the  casual  labour,  there  must  be 
some  inducement  to  the  employer.  Do  you  suppose  he 
thinks  he  gets  his  labour  cheaper,  or,  as  has  been  sometimes 
suggested  to  us,  that  the  managers  and  foremen  are 
rather  in  favour  of  this  system  because  it  gives  them  a 
great  hold  over  the  men  they  employ  or  have  to  manage  ? 
— Yes,  I  daresay  it  suits  both  sides  :  the  improvident  side 
and  the  side  anxious  to  cut  down  their  expenditure  to  the 
lowest  possible  degree. 

94795.  Is  it  the  same  in  collieries  ? — It  is  known  else- 
where too. 

94796.  In  the  linoleum  works  ?—  I  should  hardly  think 
that,  but  I  am  told  that  in  the  borough  there  are  a  number 
of  men  employed  on  the  daily  pay  system. 

94797.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  in  certain  quarters 
that  there  is  a  class  of  men  who  like  this,  because  they  can 
break  their  employment  and  not  lose  it  ? — Yes. 

94798.  They  are  taken  on  for  a  day  or  two  and  go  off 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  do  not  lose  their  employment  ? — I 
think  all  these  reasons  exist :  that  is  what  makes  me  dis- 
like it  so  much.    I  think  it  is  going  to  be  a  great  evil. 

94799.  It  demoralises  the  people,  because  they  come  on 
the  chance  of  being  taken  on,  and  a  great  number  are  not 
taken  on  ? — It  is  an  abominable  system  whichever  way 
you  look  at  it.  I  thought  it  worth  bringing  to  the  notice 
of  this  Commission,  I  did  not  know  whether  it  was  common 
elsewhere  or  not,  but  it  is  now  with  us,  and  I  take  a  very 
serious  view  of  it.  It  will  certainly  add  to  the  evil  of  the 
unemployed,  because  at  any  period  of  distress  these  people 
will  go  at  once,  and  then  it  destroys  all  idea  of  thrift  or 
home -life.  At  the  Coatbridge  lodging-house  I  am  told 
there  is  a  con.siderable  class  of  workers  there  now  who 
work  three  days  a  week  and  spend  the  rest  of  the  week  as 
they  like,  partly  in  bed,  partly  going  about  vtdthout  work. 
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Teed  of  They  find  that  three  days  a  week  gives  them  as  much  as 
jttention  of    they  want  to  live  upon. 

^hool  leaving  g^gQQ  you  mentioned  about  the  schools.  Is  your 
impression  that  the  education  that  children  get  in  schools 
does  not_encourage  them  to  take  to  manual  labour,  or  does 
not  train  them  for  that  class  of  work  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
is  practical  enough,  but  I  think  the  great  evil  is  that  it 
stops  short  at  14.  The  great  need  is  to  keep  them  there 
for  a  couple  of  years  longer  with  continuation  classes.  I 
am  not  thinking  only  of  intellectual,  but  physical  training. 
I  think  it  is  an  extraordinary  thing  that  whereas  Sweden 
is  all  beautifully  equipped  with  cheap  gymnasia  for  the 
school  children,  here  we  have  nothing  of  the  kind.  You 
have  these  childi'en  at  14,  with  a  none  too  practical 
education,  turned  out  into  the  streets,  and  I  think  that 
that  is  contributing  very  largely  to  this  state  of  social 
demoralisation  into  which  I  think  we  are  getting. 

94801.  Is  there  in  Kirkcaldy  much  casual  labour  in 
which  a  boy  can  get  employment  immediately  upon 
leaving  school  ? — At  once  ;  in  this  district  he  can  go  into 
the  pits  at  once.  We  are  increasing  our  output  in  Fife  by 
half  a  million  tons  a  year,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

94802.  In  a  pit  he  would  have  a  prospect  of  rising  ? — 
Yes,  it  is  a  good  solid  employment. 

94803.  Is  there  in  Kirkcaldy  much  of  what  I  call 
purely  casual  work,  such  as  selling  newspapers  ? — There  is 
a  certain  amount,  but  not  so  much  ;  it  is  an  industrial 
town,  and  you  will  not  find  that  in  an  industrial  town  so 
much. 

il  94804.  You  seem  to  think  there  is  rather  a  change  in 

neracy.  national  habits  and  national  chaiacter? — Enormous;  I 
think  it  is  more  mai  ked  in  Scotland  than  in  England.  I 
attribute  that  a  great  deal,  as  I  said,  to  the  weakening 
influence  of  the  Church. 

94805.  The  school,  I  suppose,  has  weakened  the  influence 
of  the  parent  ? — Yes.  The  Church  is  half  of  it ;  the  other 
half  is  the  destruction  of  all  parental  authority,  the 
children  at  the  age  of  14  all  being  able  to  be  independent. 

94806.  It  all  comes  to  this,  that  we  are  rather  generating 
amongst  a  certain  section  of  society  an  inferior  race  ?— I 
think  that  is  so,  but  of  course  in  some  ways  there  is  great 
improvement.  I  am  dealing  now  with  the  question  before 
us.  I  could  point  out  many  ways  in  which  I  think  society 
is  a  good  deal  better  now  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago. 

94807.  It  is  only  a  particular  stratum,  or  a  com- 
paratively small  portion  of  the  population  you  are 
speaking  of  ? — Yes,  I  am  speaking  of  the  evil  effects  which 
I  have  noticed  in  recent  social  developments,  which  I 
think  will  tend  to  the  increase  of  a  thriftless  unemployed 
class. 

'olice  control  94808.  Your  remedy  for  dealing  with  vagrants  would 
f  tramps  be  two-fold  :  you  would  facilitate  the  passage  of  those  who 
nd  vagrants,  are  really  in  want  of  work,  and  you  would  place  the 
others  rmder  the  police.  I  think  you  mention  you  would 
do  that  with  a  view  of  transferring  some  of  them  to  a  labour 
colony  1 — I  think  for  the  great  bulk  of  them  a  labour 
colony  is  the  only  remedy.  So  far  as  the  15  per  cent., 
and  a  proportion  of  the  25  per  cent,  of  casual  workers  are 
concerned,  I  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make 
some  real  provision  to  assist  men  in  search  of  work  being 
housed  and  fed  as  they  go  about  the  country.  But  Mr 
Scott-Plummer  is  to  give  evidence  for  the  County  Associa- 
tions, and  he  is  very  well  up  in  that.  I  substantially  agree 
with  him. 

94809.  One  of  the  reasons  why  you  propose  to  put  this 
class  under  the  police  is  that  you  would  get  a  much  larger 
area  for  dealing  with  them  than  you  can  imder  the  various 
areas  of  the  Poor  Law  or  the  Boroughs  ? — Yes,  I  put  t  hem 
there  because  I  think  they  are  a  very  demoralising  influence 
in  society,  and  as  I  understand  we  cannot  administer 
justice,  we  do  not  know  how  to  administer  the  Poor  Law  ; 
we  do  not  know  how  to  protect  ourselves  against  the  evil 
influence  of  the  tramp  class  unless  they  are  eliminated 
from  society. 

men  94810.  The  women,  although  they  are  smaller  in  number. 

Dps.  proportionately  they  are  worse? — They  are  the  most 
vicious  element.  As  a  matter  of  area  in  dealing  with 
the  criminal  vagrant  question,  it  would  mean  that  the 
powers  of  the  Local  Government  Board  would  have  to  be 
largely  extended. 

9481 1 .  As  regards  detention  ? — Yes,  otherwise  you  would 
not  have  the  labour  colonies.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
ordinary  local  authorities  would  be  able  to  provide  the 
remedy  for  this  nuisance. 

94812.  Unless  the  areas  were  largely  extended  or  they 


combined  1 — I  think  on  the  whole  it  would  be  better  done  Mr  Munro 
by  the  central  Local  Government  Board,  if  it  had  sufficient  Ferguson, 
powers  ;  these  people  do  not  belong  to  anywhere  really. 

94813.  It   really  seems  that  this  vagrant  question  is  2  March  1908. 

really   independent  of  whether  employment  is  rife  or   

scarce  ? — That  is  so  ;  we  are  more  troubled  with  tramps  Women 
when  times  are  good  than  when  they  are  bad,  and  we  see  ti'^^ps- 
more  evil  results  when  times  are  good. 

94814.  Are  these  tramps  exclusively  Scotch,  or  do  any 
proportion  of  them  come  over  the  Border  ? — There  is  a 
proportion  of  Irish  and  English — considerable  proportions 
of  both  :  it  is  a  very  cosmopolitan  herd.  In  the  Highlands, 
where  you  would  not  expect  to  find  the  tramps,  you  find 
them  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  because  they 
get  more  hospitably  treated  by  the  Celtic  race  than  they 
do  by  the  Saxon. 

94815.  Where  is  the  division  between  the  two  in 
Scotland  ? — There  are  more  evidences  of  the  one  than  of 
the  other  when  you  get  North  of  the  Grampians. 

94816.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  one  of  the  causes 
of  vagrancy  is  because  there  is  no  relief  to  the  able-bodied 
in  Scotland  and  no  casual  order?— I  have  not  heard  it 
seriously  proposed  that  we  should  extend  relief  to  the 
able-bodied  in  Scotland  :  not  by  administrators,  and  cer- 
tainly not  as  a  remedy. 

94817.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  You  say  that  you  think  the 
common  lodging-houses  have  had  something  to  do  with 
this  ? — Yes,  we  had  to  have  a  common  lodging-house  to 
protect  the  residents  from  the  tramps,  who  would  other- 
wise lodge  with  them. 

94818.  Are  they  provided  by  the  local  authority,  or  by  Effect  of 
private  persons  ? — Both  ways.    We  have   managers  of  common 
common  lodging-houses  in  my  borough,  but  it  is  done  lodging- 
both  ways.    I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  criticism  of  the  ""uses  on 
free  bed  system.    We  rather  believe  in  charging.  vagrancy. 

94819.  Sometimes  the  local  authority  does  charge,  does 
it,  when  it  provides  the  common  lodging-house  ?  Do  I 
rightly  understand  that  ? — Yes,  it  either  charges  or  arranges 
for  the  charges  to  be  paid  to  the  keeper  of  the  lodging. 

94820.  Where  a  free  bed  is  given,  is  that  given  by  the 
local  authority  ? — I  have  no  experience  of  it,  but  I  think 
I  could  get  that  answer  and  put  it  in.  I  think  it  is  so  in 
some  cases  in  Lanarkshire.  I  think  they  tried  free  beds  at 
Falkirk. 

94821.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  What  is  done  in  Kirk-  Police  control 
caldy  with  vagrants  ?   I  suppose  they  are  put  in  the  cells,  are  of  vagrants, 
they  not  ? — A  considerable  number  are  put  in  the  cells.  Our 

police  building  there  cost  us  something  between  £20,000 
and  £25,000,  and  it  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  tramps  that 
this  enormous  expenditure  had  to  be  made.  I  have  gut 
figures  here  showing  what  the  burden  is  upon  the  com- 
munity ;  it  is  an  enormous  burden.  There  is  very  little 
crime,  and  it  would  be  dealt  with  at  very  little  cost,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  tramps. 

94822.  Of  course  there  are  provisions  in  the  statute  law 
for  dealing  with  vagrants.  I  do  not  know  whether  under 
the  Borough  Police  Act  there  have  been  many  convictions, 
or  whether  these  provisions  in  the  Borough  Police  Act  are 
in  operation.  Do  you  know  as  to  that  ? — I  could  not  tell 
you  as  to  that. 

94823.  There  are  provisions  in  the  Act  of  1892  dealing 
with  every  person  begging,  and  every  person  conducting 
himself  as  a  vagrant,  having  no  fixed  place  of  residence 
and  no  local  means  of  getting  his  livelihood  ;  these  people 
are  guilty  of  an  offence.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  pro- 
visions of  that  Act  have  been  in  ojieration  in  Kirkcaldy  ? — 
At  anyrate,  they  commit  so  many  other  offences  besides 
those  under  that  Act  that  there  is  never  any  lack  of 
occasion  for  dealing  with  them.  I  do  not  think  they  are 
arrested  except  for  offences. 

94824.  Vagrancy  in  itself  is  not  a  crime,  but  when  it  is 

accompanied  with  begging  and  other  things  ? — That 

would  be  stopped,  or  bad  language.'  Bad  language  is  one 
of  the  great  troubles.    The  language  is  appalling. 

94825.  There  were  also  provisions  under  the  old  statute 
law  of  Scotland  dealing  with  vagrants  in  many  ways  and 
providing  for  tickets,  and  taking  them  about  from  parish 
to  parish,  but  these  are  all  in  desuetude,  some  of  them 
repealed.  That  I  think  shows  this,  does  it  not,  that  those 
provisions  were  really  of  little  use? — We  are  so  much 
occupied  in  dealing  with  the  petty  criminal  class  of  tramps, 
that  I  do  not  think  we  ever  think  about  these  various  Acts 
to  which  you  refer. 

94826.  I  fancy  from  what  you  have  said  you  would  put 
it  in  this  way  :  the  vagrancy  has  increased  so  much  lately 
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that  probably  these  statutes  fell  into  disuse  because  there 
were  ievtex  of  that  class  to  deal  with  ? — I  do  not  know  the 
origin.  I  have  not  a  sufficiently  long  e.xperience  in  this 
particular  line  to  enable  me  to  give  an  explanation.  All  I 
can  say  is,  we  are  overwhelmed  with  them,  and  however 
often  you  send  them  to  the  cells  it  has  not  the  slightest 
efi'ect  on  their  character,  and  is  no  deterrent  on  their 
repeating  their  offences. 

94827.  And  your  remedy  is  the  provision  of  labour 
colonies  ? — Yes. 

94828.  You  suggest  in  paragraph  1 7  :  Had  the  local 
authority,  the  Borough,  and  so  forth,  larger  powers  to  lay 
out  towns,  and  so  forth,  a  good  deal  could  be  done  by 
quarrying,  stone-breaking,  and  road-making  in  the  winter 
season  ;  so  also  with  some  Government  contracts.  But  I 
think  we  have  been  told  from  other  sources  that  in  some 
quarters  so  much  stone-breaking  has  been  done,  and  there 
are  so  many  stones  ready  for  use,  that  they  cannot  dispose 
of  them.  In  your  experience  you  have  not  heard  of  that, 
have  you? — No,  we  generally  make  our  roads  in  the 
summer  as  they  are  wanted.  It  has  often  struck  me  in 
that  way,  we  might  try  and  get  the  work  done  in  the 
winter-time  ;  but  you  would  have  to  give  the  local  authori- 
ties greater  powers  in  laying  out  the  towns  before  you 
could  apportion  that  work  to  particular  seasons  of  the  year. 

94829.  If  you  gave  that  work  to  the  unemployed  and 
the  vagrants,  would  you  not  be  depriving  those  who  are 
now  employed  on  the  roads  of  their  work?— No,  I  think 
you  would  give  it  at  a  time  of  the  year  wlien  employment 
was  required,  and  by  giving  it  then  yoii  would  prevent 
regular  workers  becoming  unemployed.  Everybody  wants 
to  get  the  work  pushed  through  in  the  good  summer 
months  of  the  year,  private  individuals,  communities,  and 
all ;  therefore  people  are  over-worked  for  some  months  of 
the  year  and  under-worked  at  others.  As  I  say,  in  my 
private  experience  I  have  found  a  great  deal  can  be  done  ; 
and  what  I  can  do  in  a  small  waj'  I  think  that  much 
greater  employers  of  labour  might  do  in  a  larger  way. 

94830.  Might  I  ask  you  to  explain  paragraph  18 1  How 
could  you  spread  the  work  over  the  winter  ? — I  do  my 
road-making  and  rejjairing  in  the  winter  ;  I  do  all  my 
building  in  the  winter,  and  drainage.  Nearly  all  my  estate 
expenditure  is  made  in  the  winter,  but  that  is  for  a  par- 
ticular reason  :  because  the  people  can  get  summer  employ- 
ment much  more  readily  than  they  can  get  winter  employ- 
ment. 

94831.  {Mr  Loch.)  What  is  the  ordinary  sentence  on  a 
vagrant  ?  How  long  would  he  be  committed  for  ? — I 
should  think  he  generally  gets  somewhere  about  a  5s.  to 
10s.  fine,  or  it  means  a  week  or  two  in  the  cells. 

94832.  One  or  the  other :  it  is  alternative  ? — Yes,  it  is 
generally  alternative. 

94833.  Rougldy,  most  of  them  would  take  the  week  in 
the  cells.  That  is  what  it  would  come  to,  would  it  not  ? — 
I  have  not  had  a  very  long  experience  of  that. 

94834.  Does  it  not  seem  that  the  system  of  short 
sentences  is  quite  useless  ? — Perfectly  useless. 

94835.  As  I  understand  it,  you  propose  longer  sentences 
on  a  kind  of  penal  colony  ? — Yes,  and  in  many  cases  a  life 
sentence. 

94836.  Would  public  opinion  carry  you  that  far? — I 
think  jiublic  opinion  would  very  soon  get  accustomed  to  it. 
A  great  many  of  these  people  you  cannot  expect  to  do 
much  good  with  outside  of  restraint. 

94837.  Have  you  made  any  attempt  hitherto  to  give 
longer  sentences  in  the.se  cases  ? — I  act  as  Chairman  of  the 
licensing  bench,  but  I  have  not  acted  for  these  cases.  I  am 
told  by  my  brother  magistrates  that  they  have  tried  every 
kind  of  thing.  I  have  had  meetings  in  consultation  with 
them,  and  I  have  sometimes  attended  to  see  them  admin- 
ister justice  ;  but  it  does  not  make  the  slightest  difference 
what  sentences  they  give,  they  tell  me. 

94838.  Is  your  idea  to  commit  them  to  this  colony  to 
simply  shut  them  up  1 — For  a  considerable  proportion  of 
them,  one  does  not  want  to  see  them  again. 

94839.  But  the  number  is  large  ? — Very  ;  I  should  think 
about  half. 

94840.  Your  colony  would  be  very  large  ? — There  would 
be  a  good  many  of  them,  I  should  think. 

94841.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  manage  a  very  big 
colony  like  that  in  Scotland  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  coidd  be 
done.  I  think  for  this  aftbrestation  work,  for  example, 
you  might  have  several  of  them,  and  for  reclamation  work. 

94842.  Do  you  think  the  man  you  would  commit  for 


these  ollences  would  turn  out  the  man  you  wanted  for  your  rnnishment 
atlbrestation  ? — In  some  cases  he  would.  for  vagrancj 

94843.  In  general,  is  your  approval  of  the  colony 
theoretic  or  actual  ? — It  is  not  very  practical.  There  are 
many  forms  of  these  colonies,  and  I  am  perfectly  certain  of 
this,  that  in  one  form  or  another  more  than  one-half  of  the 
people  that  I  am  dealing  with  in  this  evidence  ought  to  be 
under  restraint  and  ought  to  be  eliminated  from  society. 

94844.  That  is  to  say,  practically  kept  for  their  life  ? — 
Yes. 

94845.  Have  you  at  all  an  idea  what  that  means,  having 
regard  to  the  general  population  of  Scotland  ? — No. 

94846.  With  regard  to  tramping  from  place  to  place,  you 
are  in  favour  of  the  county  council  being  the  authority  as 
to  these  vagrants? — For  this  proposal  as  to  the  labour 
colonies  ? 

94847.  For  the  provision  of  any  accommodation  on  the 
way  ? — 1  do  not  know  about  that.  I  think  it  will  have  to 
be  worked  out  because  the  interests  of  the  boroughs  and 
the  counties  would  be  very  much  intertwined,  and  I  think 
we  would  probably  have  to  ask  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  draft  a  scheme  for  that  purpose. 

94848.  Would  you  not  have  to  make  it  a  county  charge 
rather  than  a  boroiigh  charge  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

94849.  If  you  did,  would  you  not  have  to  re-consider  the 
accommodation  now  provided  for  the  vagrants  in  these 
smaller  towns  ? — But  it  would  be  a  blessed  thing  if  we 
could  get  rid  of  the  lodging-hOuses.  I  do  not  advocate 
them  as  an  advantage.  That  is  one  of  the  considerations 
which  troubles  us  most,  whether  to  have  these  lodging- 
houses  or  not ;  and  we  only  have  them  as  a  means  of  self- 
defence. 

94850.  Do  you  not  in  Scotland  fall  between  two  stools  ? 
There  is  the  Poor  Law,  which  has  no  vagrancy  wards,  and 
the  police,  which  has  nothing  but  cells  ? — Yes. 

94851.  And  every  here  and  there,  I  think,  the  little  Question  of 
refuge,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  supported  possibly  by  charitable  proper 
funds,  sometimes  in  other  ways,  but  a  very  small  place  authority  fo: 
indeed,  and  sometimes  not  very  clean.    In  that  way  it  dealing  with 
seems  to  me  that  the  vagrant  has  the  largest  possible  plea,  vagrauts. 
He  can  say ;  The  Poor  Law  does  not  look  after  us ;  the 

police  only  treat  us  as  tramps  and  ne'er-do-wells.  We 
liave  nothing  at  all  except  those  common  lodging-houses. 
It  is  not  as  if  in  Scotland  the  policy  was  adopted  of  saying 
that  the  lodging-house  was  to  suffice  for  all  purposes,  and 
that  people  should  just  rue  it  if  they  do  not  go  there  ;  so  it 
seems  to  nie  the  difficulty  in  Scotland,  as  I  understand  the 
problem,  is  that  there  is  no  desire  to  throw  the  whole 
weight  of  any  future  reform  on  any  single  authority,  and 
the  consequence  is  we  say  the  able-bodied  in  Scotland  are 
not  to  have  relief,  so  that  thev  do  not  come  under  the 
Poor  Law,  and  as  long  as  that  goes  on  we  cannot  deal  with 
the  problem  from  that  side.  What  I  should  suggest  is,  is 
it  not  pos.sible  for  the  county  borough  authority  to  be 
absolutely  responsible  for  the  vagrant  on  the  criminal  and 
police  side,  and  whatever  development  is  necessary  they 
should  be  the  authority  to  develop  it  ? — That  is  a  very  hard 
question  to  answer.  It  seems  to  me  that  before  yow  can 
have  any  sane  system  of  relief  for  those  who  require  aid  in 
any  form  you  must  make  a  better  provision,  which  I  agree 
does  not  exist  in  Scotland,  for  genuine  workers  in  search  of 
work  on  the  one  hand,  and  you  must  eliminate  on  the 
other  those  who  are  really  unfit  to  mingle  in  ordinary 
society. 

94852.  If  your  county  and  borough  is  to  pay,  should  not 
they  be  the  eliminating  and  discriminating  authority  ? — I 
should  think  probably  the  borough  and  the  county  authori- 
ties would  be  the  proper  eliminating  authorities. 

94853.  Then  there  would  be  a  distinct  obligation  thrown 
on  them  to  deal  \\  itli  all  vagrants  ? — Yes,  there  would  have 
to  be,  but  I  do  not  think  that  necessarily  raises  the  ques- 
tion of  the  able-bodied. 

94854.  I  think  it  is  granted  the  discrimination  is  such 
that  you  can  eschew  the  able-bodied.  You  could,  I  pre- 
sume, bring  them  before  the  sherilf's  substitute  or  the 
proper  authority  ? — An  able-bodied  who  misconducts  him- 
self would  soon  be  dealt  with. 

94855.  The  able-bodied,  as  I  understand  it,  who  does  not 
misconduct  himself,  who  would  get  the  ticket  from  the 
police  in  our  English  proposal,  would  be  looked  on  in  a 
different  light  by  the  autliorities  as  he  passed  through 
Scotland  ? — Apart  altogether  from  rights,  I  should  like  to 
see  a  proper  provision  made  in  the  first  instance  for  the 
able-bodied,  genuine  seekers  after  work.  I  think  that  is 
the  great  Uot  on  our  system  at  present. 
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Effect  of  law       94856.  That  would  mean  concerted  action  between  the 
iof  trespass      counties  and   the  boroughs,   would  it  not  ? — Yes,  the 
'on  tramps.      counties  meanwhile  have  gone  into  it  a  great  deal  more 
thoroughly  than  the  boroughs.    That  is  why  I  said  I 
would  rather  leave  that  over  to  my  friend  Mr  Scott- 
Plummer,  who  is  the  Convener  of  Selkirk. 

94857.  Can  you  tell  nie  whether  the  law  of  trespass, 
which  is  a  very  marked  part  of  your  law  as  against  ours,  is 
acted  on  largely  in  vagrancy  cases  ? — You  mean  no  law  of 
trespass  ? 

94858.  Yes  ?— I  do  not  think  it  is. 

94859.  I  am  judging  from  a  comparison  with  England  ; 
but  would  not  the  strict  enforcement  of  that  law  on  every 
possible  occasion  go  far  to  stop  vagrancy  if  the  sentences 
Were  large  enough  in  Scotland  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 
There  are  very  few  rights  of  way  in  Scotland  as  compared 
with  England,  and  I  should  think  there  was  less  trespass 
in  Scotland  than  in  England,  although  there  is  no  real  law 
against  it. 

94860.  (Mr  Pheljjs.)  With  regard  to  the  tramps  in 
country  districts,  how  far  do  they  command  the  sympathy 
of  the  cottagers  ? — I  do  not  think  very  much,  except  per- 
haps in  the  Highlands. 

94861.  Are  they  a  terror  ? — I  could  not  say  that.  I  do 
not  think  they  ai'e  as  a  rule,  but  I  have  heard  complaints 
from  the  isolated  cottages  along  the  road. 

94862.  Have  you  any  experience  of  crime  under  those 
circumstances  ? — You  mean  robbing  and  so  forth  1 

94863.  Yes  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  of  that. 

94864.  Take  the  tinker  class :  do  they  find  bona  fide 
employment  from  the  cottages  ? — I  think  so,  and  some  of 
them  are  really  very  hard-working  people. 

94865.  Are  they  as  a  rule  Scotch  people  by  birth  and 
extraction  ? — Yes. 

94866.  Have  you  any  large  gipsy  element?— I  do  not 
know  where  they  come  from  :  I  suppose  they  are  Romany 
originally. 

94867.  Do  those  people  as  a  rule  take  children  about  with 
them  ? — Yes,  they  do. 

94868.  Where  do  they  sleep  ? — In  the  tent — ^just  the  one 
tent. 

94869.  You  are  talking  of  people  who  go  about  with  a 
cart  and  a  tent  1 — Yes,  the  tinkers. 

94870.  Do  the  Education  authorities  make  any  effort  to 
deal  with  those  children? — Yes.  I  am  only  on  the 
Technical  Committee,  but  my  wife  is  on  the  School  Board. 

94871.  They  are  constantly  waging  war  against  them  ? — 
Yes,  but  you  can  do  nothing. 

94872.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  appropriate  all  those 
children  ? — Yes,  all  of  them. 

94873.  Does  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  exist  in  Scotland  ? — Yes,  and  it  is  extremely  well 
organised  where  I  live. 

94874.  Can  they  do  anything  with  that  class  of  chil- 
dren?— They  can  no  nothing  with  that  class  of  children. 
We  have  one  of  the  best  organisers  I  know  of.  I  wanted 
to  get  hold  of  him  the  other  day  for  the  new  Probation 
Act,  because  I  thought  he  was  the  best  man  for  it.  You 
cannot  deal  with  these  tinker  children. 

94875.  With  regard  to  the  figures  you  gave  us  with 
regard  to  the  population  which  spent  the  night  in  the  cells, 
have  you  any  figures  of  the  number  of  children  brought 
in  ? — Yes,  I  have  got  that.  There  were  very  few.  In 
1902,  June,  there  were  3;  1903,  13;  1904,  none;  1905, 
none  ;  and  1906  there  were  3.  In  1902,  in  December,  there 
was  1  ;  in  1903,  13  ;  1904,  1  ;  1905,  2  ;  and  1906,  5.  The 
average  number  for  the  last  ten  years  has  been,  in  June, 
4"80,  and  in  December  4'0. 

94876.  Should  you  say  the  number  of  children  appear- 
ing in  your  statistics  is  to  the  total  number  of  children  as 
the  males  to  the  total  number  of  males? — I  am  afraid  I 
could  not  say  that  off-hand.  The  number  of  tinker  children 
whose  education  is  wholly  neglected  is  much  larger  pro- 
portionately than  the  number  of  tramp  children. 

94877.  That  is  to  say,  the  child  difliculty  is  much  more 
in  the  tinker  class  than  the  tramp  class  ? — Much  more. 

94878.  You  do  not  know  how  many  tramps  ? — Far  less 
than  I  expected  to  find. 

94879.  Is  that  because  they  are  not  as  a  rule  family 
people  in  any  sense  ? — Neither  the  men  nor  the  women. 

94880.  With  regard  to  the  class  of  people  who  are  going 
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about  seeking  work,  do  the  Trade  Unions  in  Scotland  make 
any  provision  for  those  classes  ? — I  ought  to  know  that, 
but  I  do  not. 

94881.  {Professor  Smart.)  What  is  the  best  time  for  2  March  1908. 

making  country  roads? — The   best  season  in  the  year,  

when  everybody  is  doing  it.  Question  of 

94882.  That  is  in  summer  and  in  the  spring  ?— Yes,  but  "laking 

it  is  the  worst  from  the  employment  point  of  view.  , 

^  employed. 

Is  that  the  best  time  from  the  road  point  of 


94883, 
view  ? — I  think  it  is. 


I  am  told  it  is. 


94884.  Are  there  no  insuperable  difficulties  in  making 
your  roads  in  winter-time  ? — No.  It  costs  a  little  more  ; 
that  is  why  I  say  you  would  have  to  get  the  wages  reduced 
for  the  winter  work. 

94885.  It  is  a  great  nuisance  to  motors  and  cycles,  and 
so  on,  that  the  roads  should  be  made  in  spring  and  summer. 
It  would  be  a  very  popular  reform  if  you  coiUd  make  tliem 
in  winter,  would  it  not  ? — I  do  not  know.  We  might  put 
a  tax  on  to  make  up  the  difference  in  the  wage  at  that  rate. 

94886.  Do  I  understand  you  distribute  your  work  and  1 
give  more  of  it  in  the  winter  although  it  is  not  so  profit- 
able ? — I  am  not  sure  that  for  country  work  in  the  High- 
lands that  you  do  not  do  it  as  profitably.    I  do  not  think 

there  is  very  much  dift'erence.  I  am  repeating  what  I  am 
told.  The  reason  that  will  be  given  by  a  local  authority 
against  doing  work  in  the  winter  is  that  it  costs  more,  and 
I  rather  think  it  does  cost  more,  perhaps  more  proportion- 
ately in  the  popidous  centres  than  it  would  do  with  me  in 
the  landward  districts. 

94887.  You  think  something  could  be  done  in  that 
direction  ? — I  am  sure  something  will  be  done.  What  set 
me  thinking  of  it  was  the  circular  sent  by  the  Home 
Department  to  the  districts  telling  them  it  was  their 
business  to  find  employment  at  the  time  of  year  it 
was  most  needed. 

94888.  In  towns  like  Glasgow,  for  example,  roads  can  be 
laid  in  winter  perfectly  well  ? — Yes,  you  can  do  it  all  right. 
If  you  have  a  very  heavy  rainfall  you  will  want  to  put 
about  six  inches  more  stone  upon  it.  I  was  making  a  road 
this  last  October,  and  I  find  that  the  contractor  told  me  it 
took  about  six  inches  more  stone  than  if  it  had  been  a  dry 
month.  We  had  nine  inches  of  rain  that  month  instead  of 
three  as  usual. 

94889.  Then  it  is  a  question  of  material  and  not  of 
labour  ? — The  labour  is  material  ;  they  are  interchangeable 
terms  in  road-making  almost. 

94890.  I  thought  jon  meant  road  metalling  ? — It  means 
about  six  inches  moi'e  road  metalling,  and  that  means  what- 
ever proportion  is  the  additional  labour. 

94891 .  That  is  all ;  the  labour  itself  is  not  higher  paid  1 
— No,  it  is  not  higher  paid  ;  it  is  merely  that  the  work  can 
be  done  cheaper  in  dry  weather  than  in  wet,  just  as  build- 
ing is  better  conducted  in  soft  weather  and  not  in  a  frost. 

94892.  {Mrs  Wehb.)    About  these  vagrants  dealt  with  liy  Question  of 
the  police,  do  they  keep  any  particulars  as  to  where  the  statistics  of- 
man  is  born  or  what  has  been  his  last  occupation,  or  any-  vagrants, 
thing  else  that  would  give  us  some  indication  of  where  he 
originally  came  from  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  have  seen 

those  in  Kirkcaldy,  but  I  should  think  the  statistics  must 
be  kept.  I  should  think  Mr  Patten-MacDougall  would  be 
able  to  give  figures  on  that  point,  because  I  notice  that  the 
vagrants  are  classified  as  EnQ'lish  and  Irish  and  Scotch, 
therefore  there  must  be  some  means  of  getting  those 
facts. 

94893.  I  was  rather  thinking  whether,  as  in  England, 
your  Chief  Constable  or  his  officials  took  down  from  the 
vagrant  the  sort  of  particulars  which  you  get  sometimes  in 
a  Pauper  Case  Paper :  where  was  he  born  and  what  was 
his  last  occupation  and  so  on  ? — They  come  round  so  often 
that  if  I  were  going  through  the  cells  with  one  of  niy 
constables  he  could  probably  tell  me  where  everybody 
came  from.  I  visit  the  cells  once  a  fortnight  to  ask  if 
there  are  any  complaints  and  so  on  ;  I  generally  do  that 
myself,  and  my  constable  will  tell  me  where  each  one 
comes  from  and  his  history.  They  are  all  perfectly  well 
known,  and  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  you 
that  information. 

94894.  That  information  would  be  very  interesting  to 
us,  with  a  view  nf  organising  some  way  of  dealing  with, 
these  people.  Take,  for  instance,  the  occupants  in  a  casual 
ward  which  I  had  the  other  day  from  Plympton  in  Devon- 
shire ;  there  was  an  enormous  increase,  a  100  per  cent, 
increase,  in  the  number  of  grooms  out  of  work  in  two 
years  ? — If  any  questions  were  sent  to  me  by  yourself  or 
anyone  else,  I  am  sure  I  could  get  the  information.    I  am 
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Mr  Munro    not  aware  whether  the  statistics  are  kept.    I  think  we 
Ferguson,     know  them  all  so  well  that  we  do  not  find  it  necessary  to 
M^-P-       put  them  on  paper. 

2  March  1908.     94895.  (Prebendary  Rttssell  JVakefield.)    Would  not  your 

 longer  school  age  be  a  very  unpopular  improvement  with 

Extension  of  the  parents  in  Kirkcaldy,  if  they  get  I  heir  children  em- 
school  leaving  ployed  at  once  ?— Very. 

94896.  It  would  be  just  one  of  the  places  where  it  would 
be  most  difficult  to  introduce  it,  I  should  have  thought  ? — 
Yes,  it  would  not  be  popular. 

94897.  Do  these  boys  earn  good  wages  almost  at  once  ? — 
Yes,  and  girls  too. 

94898.  Are  all  of  them  kept  on  when  they  come  to  man- 
hood, in  these  coal-fields  ? — Yes,  I  do  not  think  they  leave 
the  collieries  very  much  once  they  go  to  them  ;  it  is  a  good 
employment. 

94899.  Therefore  with  you  the  pressure  of  this  boy 
question  is  not  so  great  as  in  other  localities,  I  should 
imagine,  is  it  ? — The  bulk  of  your  population  goes  to  the 
coal-fields? — No,  I  do  not  think  that.  The  Borough  has 
been  increasing  very  rapidly.  It  has  been  increasing  more 
rapidly  than  any  town  in  Scotland  proportionately  of  late 
years,  but  there  is  not  much  country  population  coming 
into  the  borough. 

94900.  I  was  rather  wondering  what  kind  of  education 
you  would  like  given  after  the  age  of  fourteen  years? — 
After  fourteen,  I  would  have  a  certain  amount  of  intel- 
lectual training,  but  I  would  have  a  good  deal  of  physical 
training  for  the  boys  and  the  girls  too.  I  would  give  the 
boys  some  drill,  and  I  would  give  them  range-shooting  in 
the  summer. 

94901.  Would  that  fit  them  for  any  particular  occupa- 
tion, say,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  ? — I  think  it  would  tend  to 
give  them  more  regular  habits. 

94902.  More  discipline  of  character  ?—  Yes,  that  is  the 
proper  word. 


94903.  Therefore  they  would  be  less  likely  to  go  to  Labour 
these  odd  jobs  which  tliey  woidd  fill  for  a  short  time,  and  colonies  for 
be  more  likely  to  look  for  something  serious  ? — Less  likely  vagrants, 
to  recruit  tlie  vagrant  class  ultimately. 

94904.  "With  regard  to  your  rather  severe  statement  that 
you  would  send  some  of  these  vagrants  to  a  life .  sentence 
in  a  labour  colony,  I  presume  you  mean  very  much  what 
is  done  abroad,  that  they  go  for  life  unless  they  show 
reformation  ? — Exactly  ;  one  would  be  only  too  delighted 
to  get  them  out  again. 

94905.  The  probability  is,  with  regard  to  some  of  them, 
the  very  fact  of  their  being  kept  in  that  way  would  lead 
tliem  to  some  kind  of  reformation  ? — Yes.  I  may  say  I 
should  think  as  to  aboiit  half  of  those  who  are  vagrants,  there 
would  be  very  little  hope  of  seeing  them  restored  to  any 
useful  position  in  society  after  they  had  once  gone  inside 
the  colony.  I  do  not  express  any  opinion  about  the 
coloniea.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  information 
given  about  them,  but  I  think  half  of  them  will  not  make 
useful  citizens,  and,  not  only  will  not  make  useful 
citizens,  but  will  not  cease  to  have  a  degrading  effect  upon 
society  ;  they  are  a  terrible  danger. 

94906.  There  would  be  two  benefits  :  that  they  actually 
would  be  out  of  the  way,  and  they  would  be  doing  at  any- 
rate  something  in  the  way  of  earning  a  living?— What  I 
attach  importance  to  is,  I  am  afraid,  less  the  tramp  himself 
than  the  effect  of  his  existence  upon  the  community. 

94907.  What  would  you  do  with  his  belongings,  his  wife, 
or  anybody  belonging  to  him  ? — We  would  have  to  do  with 
them  as  we  do  with  them  now :  they  would  have  to  be 
maintained. 

94908.  It  would  be  an  expensive  process  anyway  ? — The 
tiamp  does  nothing,  the  expense  is  the  same  ;  you  have  to 
eliminate  that  element  .somehow  or  other.  Then  all  these 
children,  from  fourteen  to  sixteen,  aguiu,  who  roam  about 
the  streets,  are  all  mixed  up  with  this  tramp  population, 
and  it  has  a  very  bad  effect  indeed — au  awful  effect. 
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94909.  {Chairman.)  I  believe,  Mr  Scott-Plummer,  you 
are  the  Convener  of  the  County  of  Selkirk  and  one  of  the 
representatives  of  that  County  on  the  Association  of  County 
Councils  in  Scotland  ? — {Mr  Scott-Plummer)  I  am. 

94910.  You  have  prepared  a  statement  which,  if  you 
will  kindly  hand  it  in,  we  will  treat  as  your  evidence  in 
chief  ? — Certainly. 

{The,ioit?Less  handed  in  the  following  statement  ) 

1.  I  am  Convener  of  the  County  of  Selltirk,  and  one 
of  the  representatives  of  the  County  Coimcil  of  that 
county  on  the  Association  of  County  Councils  in  Scot- 
land. 

2.  The  Association  is  established  vmder  the  County 
Councils  Association  (Scotland)  Act,  1894. 

3.  Of  the  33  county  councils  in  Scotland — 29  are 
afhliated  to  the  Association,  the  remaining  four  being 
the  councils  of  the  small  counties  of  Banff,  Kincai-dine, 
Orkney  and  Zetland. 

4.  The  desirability  of  legislation  for  the  regulation  of 
tramps  and  vagrants  has  been  before  the  Association 
since  1903,  when  the  subject  was  first  brought  forward 
by  the  County  Council  of  vSelkirk. 

5.  In  1907  the  County  Councils  of  Selkirk  and  Dum- 
fries prepared  reports  on  the  subject,  the  recommenda- 
tions in  which  were  not  only  on  similar  lines  but  were, 
in  many  respects,  similar  to  the  recommendations  by 
the  English  Local  Government  Board's  Departmental 
Committee  on  the  subject  of  vagrancy  which  reported 
in  1906. 

6.  The  Selkirkshire  report,  and  a  report  by  the  Law 
and  Parliamentaiy  Bills  Committee  of  the  Association, 
were  submitted  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association 
in  June  1907,  when  consideration  was  delayed  with  a 
view  to  the  constituent  county  councils  individually  con- 
sidering these  reports. 

7.  When  the  Royal  Commission  decided  to  hear  evi- 
dence on  behalf  of  the  Association,  a  special  meeting 
was  called  for  16th  January  190(S,  to  resume  considera- 
tion of  the  subject,  to  indicate  the  evidence  that  might 
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be  given  on  behalf  of  the  Association,  and  to  nominate  a 
witness. 

8.  As  a  convenient  means  of  enabling  the  Association 
to  pronounce  definite  opinions  upon  the  various  details 
of  the  scheme  suggested  by  them,  the  rej)resentatives  of 
the  County  Coimcils  of  Selkirk  and  Dumfi-ies,  at  that 
special  meeting  of  the  Association,  submitted  a  series  of 
motions  embodying  these  details. 

9.  After  a  fidl  discussion  the  special  meeting,  adopt- 
ing the  first  of  that  series  of  motions,  resolved  nem. 
eon.  : — 

"  That  with  a  view  to  the  suppression  of  vagrancy, 
'provision  should  be  made  by  legislation  for  (a)  regu- 
'  lation  of  the  movements  of  bona  fide  workmen  on 
'  tramp  in  search  of  work,  and  relief  to  thera  during 
'  such  regulated  movement,  and  (h)  dealing  with 
'  habitual  vagrants  and  professional  beggars ;  and  that 
'  the  Association  invite  the  co-operation  of  the  Con- 
'  vention  of  Scottish  Burghs  in  the  matter." 

10.  As  the  members  of  the  Association  had  not  had 
a  previous  opportunity  of  considering  the  details  of 
the  scheme  as  embodied  in  the  remainder  of  the  series 
of  motions  from  Selkirk  and  Dumfries,  it  was  resolved 
to  transmit  these  motions  to  the  constituent  county 
councils  with  a  request  that,  if  they  did  not  approve 
of  the  details,  they  should  forward  a  statement  of  their 
views  on  the  subject  which  the  Association's  witness 
might  hand  to  the  Royal  Commission  as  evidence  on 
behalf  of  such  individual  counties. 

11.  The  following  is  the  remainder  of  the  series  of 
motions  so  transmitted  to  the  individual  coimty 
councils  : — 

(a)  That  the  movements  of  bona  fide  workmen  on  Various 

ti-amp  in  search  of  work  should  be  regulated,  and  suggestions 

relief  given  to  them  during  such  regulated  movement,  for  dealing 

as  foUows :—  ^9"^ 

tramping 

(i.)  A  person  bona  fide  in  search  of  work,  and  work  seekers, 
desirous  of  tramping  to  a  district  where  work 
is  known,  or  is  likely,  to  be  available,  to  apply 
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for  a  "ticket"  toj  the  police  of  the  district  in 
which  he  has  had  an  ordinary  place  of  residence, 
or  in  which  he  has  worked,  for  a  prescribed  time 
prior  to  the  date  of  his  application  ; 

(ii.)  The  police  to  issue  a  ticket  to  such  appli- 
cant on  their  being  satisfied  that  he  (1)  either  has 
resided,  or  has  worked,  for  the  prescribed  time 
in  their  district,  {2)  is  bona  fide  in  search  of  work, 
(3)  has  not  available  to  him  the  means  of  defray- 
ing the  cost  of  travelling  to  a  district  where  work 
is  known,  or  is  likely,  to  be  available,  (4)  desires 
to  tramp  to  such  a  district,  and  (5)  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  issuing  officer,  likely  to  accept  a 
reasonable  offer  of  work ; 

(iii.)  AU  tickets  to  be  ill  a  form  prescribed  by  a 
central  authority ; 

(iv.)  Each  ticket  to  (1)  contain  the  means  of 
identifying  the  holder,  (2)  prescribe  the  holder's 
destination  and  the  route  by  which  he  is  to  travel 
thereto,  and  (3)  be  available  for  such  definite 
period,  not  exceeding  one  month  in  any  case,  as 
the  circumstances  may,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
issuing  officer,  appear  to  warrant ; 

(v.)  Each  ticket  to  state  clearly  the  conditions 
upon  which  it  is  issued,  and  particularly  that  the 
holder  is  prohibited  from  begging ; 

(vi.)  The  police  of  any  district  to  have  power, 
if  satisfied  of  the  necessity  therefor,  to  (1)  alter 
the  destination  or  route  prescribed  in  any  ticket, 
or  (2)  grant  a  short  extension  of  the  time  during 
which  it  is  available,  any  such  alteration  to  be 
immediately  intimated  to  the  officer  who  issued 
the  ticket ; 

(vii.)  A  court  convicting  a  ticket-holder  of 
begging,  of  contravening  any  other  material 
condition  of  his  ticket,  or  of  any  crime  or  offence 

(1)  to  cancel  his  ticket,  and  (2)  to  have  power  to 
commit  him  to  a  labour  colony  as  if  the  convic- 
tion were  a  third  conviction  of  a  non-ticketr 
holder  for  vagrancy  or  begging ; 

(viii.)  Tickets  to  be  issued  upon  and  subject 
to  such  further  conditions  as  a  central  authority 
may  from  time  to  time  think  desirable,  and 
prescribe,  for  preventing  abuse  of  the  system  of 
relief ; 

(ix.)  Each  police  authority  either  (1)  to  supply 
food  to,  and  provide  suitaljle  shelter  by  night  for, 
ticket-holders  during  such  time  as  may  be  reason- 
ably necessarj'  to  enable  them  to  tramp,  accord- 
ing to  the  prescribed  route,  through  the  district 
of  such  police  authority  and  to  obtain  any  avail- 
able work  therein,  or  (2)  to  defray  the  cost  of 
conveying  the  ticket-holders  through  such  police 
district ; 

(x.)  The  food  supplied  to  ticket-holders  to  be 
strictly  according  to  a  scale  prescribed  by  a 
central  authority ; 

(xi.)  The  night  shelter  provided  for  ticket- 
holders  to  be  (1)  at  shelters  specially  provided, 

(2)  at  common  lodging-houses,  or  (3)  by  such 
other  means  as  the  police  authority,  with  approval 
of  a  central  authority,  shall  consider  suitable  and 
sufficient ; 

(xii.)  Police  authorities  giving  relief  and  shelter 
to  a  ticket-holder  to  be  entitled  to  recover  half 
the  cost  of  such  relief  and  shelter  from  the 
council  of  the  county  or  burgh  within  which  tlie 
ticket-holder  was  shown  to  have  resided  or  worked 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  granting  of  the 
ticket  to  him,  the  payments  to  be  at  such  rates 
per  day  and  night  as  may  be  fixed  by  a  central 
authority ;  and 

(xiii.)  The  cariying  out  of  the  system  to  be 
controlled  in  each  coimty  by  a  joint  committee 
of  the  police  authorities  within  such  county, 
and  the  committees  of  two  or  more  counties  to 
have  power,  if  they  so  desire,  to  combine  or  co- 
operate. 

(6)  That  information  as  to  the  work  available  in 
each  police  district  shotdd  be  open  to  ticket-holders 
at  all  police  stations  and  shelters  in  such  district ;  and 
that  some  system  should  be  instituted  of  similarly 
furnishing  information  as  to  work  available  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 


Mr  Charles 
Henry  Scotl- 
riummer  and 
Mr  John 
Robson. 

2  March  1908. 

Suggestions 
for  dealing 
with  habit ;ial 
vagrants  and 


(c)  That  (1)  habitual  vagi-ants  and  professional 
beggars,  and  (2)  holders  of  bona  fide  workmen's  tickets 
convicted  of  begging,  contravening  any  other  material 
condition  of  their  ticket,  or  of  any  crime  or  offence, 
should  be  dealt  with  as  follows : — 

(i.)  Such  number  of  labour  colonies  (similar  to 
those  maintained  in  Switzerland  and  including  at 
least  one  for  females)  as  may  be  found  necessaiy, 
to  be  established,  maintained,  and  managed  by 
the  State ; 

(ii.)  The  State  to  defray  the  cost  of  convey- 
ing to  labour  colonies  persons  who  have  been 
committed  thereto,  and  the  cost  of  maintaining 
such  persons  from  the  time  of  their  commit- 
ment ; 

(iii.)  The  police  to  be  empowered  to  apprehend 
and  take  before  any  court  of  summary  jurisdiction 

(1)  all  non-ticket-holders  being  beggars,  vagrants, 
or  idle  poor  i^ersons  found  strolling,  wandering, 
seeking  relief,  lying  in  outhouses,  or  otherwise 
acting  contrary  to  the  Trespass  (Scotland)  Act,  and 

(2)  ticket-holders  foxmd  begging,  contravening  any 
Other  material  condition  of  their  tickets,  or  com- 
mitting any  crime  or  offence  ; 

(iv.)  A  court  convicting  (1)  non-ticket-hoiders 
of  either  sex  of  begging  or  acting  as  vagrants ; 
or  (2)  ticket-holders  of  begging,  contravening  any 
other  material  condition  of  their  licences,  or  of 
any  crime  or  offence,  to  be  empowered  upon  a 
first  or  second  offence,  and  to  be  required  upon  a 
third  or  subsequent  offence  to  commit  such 
persons  to  a  labour  colony  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  six  months  nor  more  than  three  years ; 
and> 

(v.)  A  system  to  be  established  of  making 
available  to  all  police  forces  information  as  to 
previous  convictions  of  persons  accused  o£ 
vagrancy  or  begging. 

{d)  That  the  children  of  all  persons  committed  to  Children  of 
labour  colonies  should  be  sent  to,  and   detained   in,  dissolute 
industrial  schools  or  other  suitable  institutions ;    and  parents, 
that  the  State  should  make  to  the  industrial  school  or 
other  institution  such  contributions  in  respect  of  these 
children  as  fairly  represents  the  cost  of  their  maintenance 
and  education  therein. 


Pedlars' 
certificates. 


(e)  That  as  regards  pedlars'  certificates — 

(i.)  The  police  should  issue  certificates  only  to 
persons  having  an  ordinary  place  of  residence 
within  their  districts ; 

(ii.)  All  such  certificates  should  be  endorsed 
(without  charge)  by  the  police  of  each  district 
in  which  the  holder  desires  to  follow  his  calling ; 

(iii.)  Every  com'iction  of  a  pedlar  for  any 
offence  sliould  be  endorsed  upon  his  certificate 
by  the  convicting  court ;  and 

(iv.)  Ui3on  the  the  third  conviction  of  a  pedlar 
for  any  offence,  or  upon  his  first  conviction  for 
theft  or  begging,  the  convicting  court  (1)  to- 
be  required  to  cancel  his  certificate  and  declare 
him  disqualified  for  obtaining  another  for  a 
period  of,  say,  twelve  months,  and  (2)  to  have 
power  to  commit  him  to  a  labour  colony. 

(/)  That  local  authorities  shoidd  be  given  extended  Supervision 
powers  as  to  the  provision  or  supervision  and  control,  of  common 
of  common  lodging-houses ;  and  that  the  police  should  S'^S' 
have  statutory  power  of  entry  to  such  houses.  louses. 

12.  At  the  special  meeting  on  16th  January,  witnesses 
were  appointed  to  give  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  of  such  individual  county  councils  as  might  not 
approve  of  the  details  of  the  scheme. 

13.  The  following  are  the  views  of  the  twenty-nine 
county  councils  constituting  the  Association  in  regard 
to  the  scheme  so  far  as  these  have  been  communi- 
cated : — 

(a)  Approve  of  details  of  scheme : — Ayr,  Berwick, 
Clackmannan,  Dumfries,  Kirkcudbright,  Peebles,  Selkirk, 
Sutherland,  and  Wigtown. 

(b)  Consider  legislation  necessary  and  approve  of 
principles  of  scheme  without  committing  themselves 
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tramps  a  ad 
ars. 


to  details  : — Aberdeen,  Dumbarton,  Haddington,  Kinross, 
Lanark,  Linlithgow,  and  Stirling. 

(c)  Approve  generally  of  scheme  but  of  opinion  that 
power  to  give  relief  to  bona  fide  workmen  should  be 
permissive  only  : — Forfar. 

(d)  Approve  generally  of  scheme  so  far  as  applicaljle 
to  habitual  vagrants,  but  do  not  approve  of  relief  being 
given  to  bona  fide  workmen : — Argyll,  Mid-Lothian, 
Perth,  Renfrew  and  Ross  and  Cromarty. 

(e)  Consider  that  at  this  stage  coimties  should  merely 
point  out  the  evil  and  need  for  reform  : — Roxburgh. 

(/)  No  action  or  no  reply: — Bute,  Caithness,  Elgin, 
Fife,  Inverness,  and  Nairn. 

14.  The  coiincils  of  the  counties  of  Argyll,  Forfar, 
Mid-Lothian,  Perth,  Renfrew,  and  Roxburgh  have  asked 
witnesses  to  hand  to  the  Commission  statements  of  the 
individual  views  of  these  councils,  and  these  are  now 
submitted. 

15.  A  committee  of  the  Convention  of  Scottish  Burghs 
to  which  the  Convention  remitted  with  full  powers  to 
co-operate  with  the  Association  and  take  what  action 
might  be  deemed  expedient,  have  considered  the  details 
of  the  scheme  suggested  by  the  Coimty  Councils  of 
Selkirk  and  Dumfries,  and  have  asked  us  to  state  to 
the  Commission  that  the  Convention  concurs  with,  the 
Association  in  the  opinion  that  legislation  is  necessary, 
and  that,  while  holding  a  decided  preference  for  the 
proposals  in  the  Statement  handed  in  on  behalf  of  the 
County  Coimcil  of  Renfrew  (which,  as  will  be  seen 
differs  in  no  essential  detail  from  above  scheme  except 
expressing  doubts  as  to  the  suggested  relief  to  penni- 
less bona  fide  workmen  on  tramp  in  search  of  work,  and 
the  mode  of  giving  such  rehef)  the  Convention  would 
not  advocate  any  particular  scheme  for  the  abatement 
of  the  nuisance,  being  rather  content  to  table  its 
general  acquiescence  in  the  terms  of  the  Association's 
proposals,  and  allow  the  Royal  Commission  to  consider 
for  itself  the  various  schemes  which  have  been  put  for- 
ward as  remedies. 

16.  It  is  now  desired  to  speak  in  support  of  the  detailed 
scheme  suggested  by  the  County  Councils  of  SeUdrk 
and  Dumfries,  and  concurred  in  by  certain  other 
councils  as  already  explained. 

17.  There  appears  to  be  general  agreement  that  the 
large  army  of  tramps,  who  depend  for  their  existence 
on  alms-giving,  may  be  divided  into  the  two  classes  of 
(1)  bona  fide  work-seekers  who  are  rarely  accompanied 
by  their  dependents,  and  (2)  habitual  vagrants  and 
professional  beggars  who  have  no  real  desire  for  work, 
and  who  are  generally  accompanied  by  any  dependents 
they  may  have. 

18.  While  what  appear  to  be  bona  fide  workmen  in 
search  of  work  are  not  infrequent  among  the  tramps 
in  the  southern  counties  of  Scotland,  they  seem  to  be 
practically  unknown  in  large  areas  of  the  Highlands  and 
Islands.  This  probably  explains  the  want  of  unanimity 
among  the  comity  councils  as  to  the  propriety  of  making 
provision  for  relief  of  penniless  bona  fide  work-seekers 
on  tramp.  On  the  average  the  proportion  of  tramps 
who  are  bona  fide  work-seekers  is  not  large,  being  estim- 
ated by  a  number  of  experienced  Scottish  Chief  Constables 
at  3  per  cent. 

19.  The  number  of  habitual  vagrants  and  professional 
beggars  appears  to  be  somewhat  greater  in  the  southern 
counties  of  Scotland  than  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands, 
but  there  is  practical  unanimity  among  the  coimty 
councils  and  Convention  of  Burghs  as  to  the  necessity 
for  dealing  eiiectively  with  the  evil. 

20.  In  the  Southern  counties  the  tramps  seem  to  con- 
fiist  largely  of  people  wandering  aimlessly  from  England 
to  the  Midlands  of  Scotland  and  back  again.  They  are 
numerous ;  in  the  spaisely  populated  districts,  which  are 
extensive,  they  are  frequently  masterful ;  one-third  or 
more  of  the  crimes  and  offences  are  committed  by  them ; 
they  frequently  carry  infectious  diseases ;  and  they  are 
a  very  great  annoyance  and  often  a  real  danger. 

21.  In  counties  begging  is  not  an  offence  unless  made 
so  by  bye-laws  to  prevent  vagrancy  framed  by  the 
county  councils  in  terms  of  the  Local  Government 
(Scotland)  Act,  1889.  The  Trespass  (Scotland)  Act, 
1866  makes  it  an  offence  to  lodge  without  leave  in  farm 


out-houses,  stack-yards,  etc.,  or  to  camp  on  private  lands  Habitual 
without  leave.     The  penalty  in  each  case  is  fine  or  tramps  and 
imprisonment.    There  appears  to  be  no  other  statutory  beggars, 
power  in  counties  of  suppressing  begging  and  vagrancy. 

22.  The  offenders  are  rarely  able  to  pay  fines,  and  in 
some  districts  the  courts,  appearing  to  scarcely  consider 
imprisonment  appropriate  to  the  offence,  not  infrequently 
admonish  the  offenders.  This  is  no  deterrent.  The 
result  is  that  the  bye-laws  and  Act  mentioned  come 
to  be  indifferently  enforced. 

23.  The  primary  object  of  the  suggested  scheme  is  Need  of 
the  suppression  of  vagxancy,  but  its  authors  considered  provision  for 
that  this  could  not  be  effectively  done  unless  some  pro-  bona  fide 
vision  was,  at  the  same  time,  made  for  the  relief  of  the  work-seekers, 
penniless  bona  fide  workman  who  finds  it  necessary  to 

tramp  fi-om  one  district  to  another  in  search  of  work. 
The  numbers  of  such  men  are  so  small  that  tliey  are 
considered  by  some  as  an  almost  negligible  quantity; 
but,  if  tliey  are  to  be  rigidly  prohibited  from  begging 
and  sleeping  in  out-houses,  stack-yards,  etc.,  it  seems 
right  that  they  should  be  able  to  look  to  some  official 
source  for  shelter  and  food  so  long  as  they  comply  with 
the  conditions  of  the  "  ticket "  issued  to  them. 

24.  The  scheme  would  in  no  way  interfere  with  bona 
fide  workmen  out  of  work  who  elect  to  tramp  in  search 
of  work  and  who  have  available  to  them  the  means  of 
paying,  and  do  pay,  for  their  lodging  and  food.  The 
"  ticket "  issued  to  the  penniless  bona  fide  workman 
tramping  in  search  of  work  will  be  necessary  to  ensure 
his  relief,  and  as  a  protection  against  his  being  appre- 
hended and  committed  to  a  labour  colony  among  the 
habitual  vagrants  and  professional  beggars.  Unless 
the  penniless  bona  fide  work-seeker  is  furnished  with 
such  a  voucher,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  enforce  the 
scheme  effectively  against  the  habitual  vagrant  and 
professional  beggars. 

25.  It  is  hojjeless  to  expect  that  any  scheme  for  deal- 
ing with  tramps  and  vagrants  which  is  not  compul- 
sory and  imiversal  in  its  application  will  prove 
efficient.  The  most  economical  method  of  providing 
the  suggested  relief  to  bona  fide  workmen  to  whom 
"  tickets  "  may  be  issued,  will  be  to  impose  the  duty  on 
some  one  of  the  existing  local  authorities.  There  is 
room  for  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  which  local  authority 
should  undertake  this  duty ;  but  as  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  efficiency  of  the  system  will  depend 
largely  upon  there  being  some  approach  to  uniformity 
in  its  administration,  it  is  most  desirable  that  the 
authority  should  be  one  having  jurisdiction  over  a 
fairly  large  area.  And  as  the  police  is  the  only  exist- 
ing organisation  by  which  the  system  could  be  effec- 
tively and  economically  carried  out,  it  follows  that  the 
police  authority  should  be  the  one  selected. 

26.  While  efficient  provisions  for  giving  food  and 
shelter  to  ticket-holders  should  be  compulsory,  a  wide 
discretion  should  be  left  to  local  authorities  as  to 
whether  they  will  make  that  provision  by  providing 
and  maintaining  shelters  for  ticket-holders,  arranging 
for  their  accommodation  at  common  lodging-houses  or 
at  private  houses,  or  paying  their  railway  fares  or  other 
cost  of  conveyance,  through  their  areas. 

27.  The  proposed  methods  of  issuing  tickets  and 
giving  relief  to  penniless  bona  fide  work-seekers  has 
been  fully  detailed,  and  is  self-explanatoiy.  The  details 
were  given  primarily  with  the  object  of  showing  some 
of  the  safeguards  that  might  be  used  against  abuse  of 
the  system  of  relief. 

28.  Great  importance  is  attached  to  the  suggested 
provision  for  informing  bona  fide  work-seekers  of  work 
available,  and  it  is  thought  much  might  be  done  in  this 
direction  by  the  maintenance  of  efficient  labour  bureaux. 
This  would  be  of  material  assistance  in  checking  any 
tendency  to  wander  aimlessly  while  professedly  in  search 
of  work. 

29.  The  suggested  scheme  for  dealing  with  habitual  Scheme  for 
vagrants  and  professional  beggars  has  met  with  practi-  dealing  with 
cally  universal  approval  among  the  cormty  councils  and  liabitual 
also  fi-om  the  Convention  of  Burghs.  vagran  s. 

30.  Its  first  essential  is  that  the  necessary  number  of 
labour  colonies,  on  the  lines  of  the  forced  labour  farms 
maintained  in  Switzerland,  shoirld  be  established,  main- 
tained, and  managed  by  the  State,  and  that  the  State 
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should  defray  the  cost  of  conveying  to  suck  colonies 
persons  who  have  been  committed  thereto. 

31.  The  evil  to  be  dealt  with  exists  in  everj'  district, 
and  may  fairly  be  described  as  a  national  one.  The 
county  coimcil's  and  the  Convention  of  Burghs  are  unani- 
mously and  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  suggested  scheme  that  the  State  should 
undertake  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and  manage- 
ment of  the  necessary  labour  colonies ;  and  considering 
that  each  colony  should  be  sufficient  for  a  wide  area,  the 
State  ought  to  be  able  to  do  so  more  economically  than 
local  authorities. 

32.  For  the  success  of  the  sclieme  it  would  be  essen- 
tial that  there  should  be  some  ef&cient  system  of  making 
available  to  aU  police  forces  information  as  to  previous 
convictions  of  persons  accused  of  vagrancy  and  begging. 

33.  The  fact  that  vagrants  are  permitted  to  tramp 
the  country  accompanied  by  their  children,  often  of 
school  age  and  receiving  no  education,  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  maintaining  the  number  of  vagrants  and 
perpetuating  the  evil,  and  such  children  should  be  sent 
to  industrial  schools  or  other  suitable  institutions.  _  As 
in  most  cases  these  children  could  hardly  be  said  to 
belong  to  any  particidar  locality,  the  cost  of  their  main- 
tenance and  education  shoidd  be  defrayed  by  the  State. 

34.  At  present  a  large  proportion  of  the  holders  of 
Pedlars'  Certificates  are  simply  vagrants  with  no  place 
of  residence  who  beg  continuously.  Many  have  very 
few  articles  for  sale,  and  when  offering  these  at  houses 
beg  at  the  same  time.  According  to  police  information 
there  are  not  a  few  holders  of  Pedlars'  Certificates  who 
are  very  disreputable,  have  been  convicted  repeatedly, 
and  either  steal  or  act  as  spies  for  professional  thieves. 
The  present  enactments  in  regard  to  the  grant  of  Pedlars' 
Certificates  and  the  control  of  pedlars  are  not  entirely 
satisfactory,  and  are  not  fully  complied  with. 

35.  Any  scheme  for  the  suppression  of  vagrancy  will 
be  incomplete,  and  will  prove  ineffective  unless,  at  the 
same  time,  provision  is  made  for  placing  the  grant  of 
Pedlars'  Certificates  on  a  proper  basis  and  for  the 
adequate  control  of  pedlars. 

36.  At  present  the  police  appear  to  have  no  statutory 
power  of  entry  to  common  lodging-houses.  It  is  very 
important  that  they  should  be  given  such  power. 

37.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  vagrancy  would 
soon  practically  cease  if  it  were  not  for  the  very  general 
practice  of  indiscriminate  alms-giving.  If  a  system  of 
affording  regulated  relief  to  the  penniless  wayfarer 
bona  fide  in  search  of  work  was  instituted,  not  only 
worJd  the  charitably  disposed  know  that  provision  was 
made  for  the  relief  by  official  agencies  of  tho  class 
of  tramps  most  worthy  and  appealing  most  to  their 
sympathies,  but  it  might  be  expected  that  the  public 
would  soon  corae  to  refrain  from  indiscriminate  alms- 
giving and  to  co-operate  with  the  police  in  endeavouring 
to  effect  the  suppression  of  vagrancy. 

94911.  (Chairman.)  Mr  Robson,  I  believe  you  are  the 
County  Clerk  of  Dumfriesshire  ? — {Mr  Robson)  I  am. 

94912.  {Chairman.)  I  gather  from  your  statement,  Mr 
Scott- Plummer,  that  you  have  authority  to  speak  on  behalf 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  County  Councils  in  Scotland  ? — 
{Mr  Scott-Plummer)  Yes,  especially  with  regard  to  one 
point.  The  County  Councils  are  unanimous  upon  part  of 
the  scheme  that  is  before  you,  but  not  unanimous  upon  the 
other  part. 

94913.  As  I  gather,  looking  through  your  statement, 
they  are  practically  unanimous,  all  except  three  or  four 
who  have  not  sent  in  answers,  upon  the  great  part  of  the 
scheme.  There  are  doubts  as  regards  the  granting  of  passes 
or  free  tickets,  from  which  I  assume  that  those  who  are 
against  that  doubt  the  bona  fides  of  the  persons  to  whom 
the  ticket  is  to  be  given  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  so  much 
that  they  doubt  the  bona  fides  as  that  they  think  it  would 
encourage  tramping. 

94914.  We  have  had  some  evidence  to-day  with  regard 
to  tramps.  Shordd  you  say  this  evil  of  tramping  is  on  the 
increase  in  Scotland  ? — In  my  district,  the  south  east  of 
Scotland,  I  cannot  say  it  is  on  the  increase,  but  it  shows  no 
sign  of  getting  any  less. 

94915.  You  are  referring  to  Selkirk  ? — Yes. 

94916.  That  would  be  rather  out  of  the  way  of  populous 


centres  other  than  the  Tweed  manufacturing  towns  ? — It   Mr  Charles 
is  on  the  way  between  Edinburgh  and  England,  and  the  Henry  Scott- 
Border.    The  main  road  runs  through  it,  but  I  am  speak-  Plummer  and 
ing  especially  as  to  the  number  of  tramps,  not  only  J'^^'"- 
from  Selkirkshire  but  Roxburgh  and  Berwick,  Lothian  Robson. 
and  East  Lothian.    I  have  got  statistics  from  all  those  2  .\[arch  1908 

counties,  and  they  show  that  tramping  is  not  actually  on  "  

the  increase,  but  it  shows  no  signs  of  getting  any  smaller.    Extent  of 

94917.  Have  you  any  figures  to  show  what  proportion  Jout^^agt^of 
of  these  were  persons  without  a  settled  home  ? — No.  Scotland 

9491 8.  What  is  your  general  impression :  are  they  mostly 
persons  witli  no  domicile  ? — I  think  most  of  them  are. 

94919.  Is  there  an  indisposition  to  work  on  their  part  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  there  are  very  few  of  them  who  are  really  bona 
fide  seeking  work — really  seeking  work,  and  would  take 
work  if  they  could  get  it.  Several  of  the  Chief  Constables 
have  estimated  that  the  proportion  is  only  3  per  cent,  who 
are  really  bona  fide  workers.  Perhaps  it  may  be  rather 
larger  than  that,  but  it  certainly  is  very  small. 

94920.  How  do  these  people  live,  simply  by  begging  ? — 
Simply  by  begging.  They  sometimes  do  not  need  to  beg, 
because  they  pass  a  house  and  the  people  give  them  some- 
thing in  order  to  avoid  being  troubled  with  them. 

94921.  In  the  lonely  parts  of  the  County  of  Selkirk, 
Roxburgh,  and  so  on,  do  tliey  frighten  shepherds'  wives  or 
people  living  in  out-of-the-way  places  ? — Yes,  we  have  had 
a  great  many  complaints  about  that,  that  the  women  near 
the  main  roads  live  in  terror  of  these  tramps  when  their 
husbands  are  away. 

94922.  Do  you  really  think  that  they  have  no  means 
other  than  those  obtained  1  ly  begging  ? — They  have  no 
evidence  of  means. 

94923.  They  do  not  stop  and  work  for  a  few  days  and 
then  go  on  again  ? — No,  I  think  a  very  small  proportion  ; 
some  of  them  may  do,  but  very  few. 

94924.  Are  they  physically  a  very  poor  class  or  not  ? —  Physique  ot  " 
No,  I  should  say  about  half  of  thera,  from  the  statistics  I  vagrants, 
have  got,  or  perhaps  less  than  half  are,  you  may  say, 
incapable  of  doing  any  really  hard  work,  but  I  think  more 

than  half  are  quite  able-bodied. 

94925.  Are  there  many  women  tramps  ? — Yes,  a  good  Women 
many.  tramps  with 

94926.  And  their  character  is  bad,  is  it  ? — I  should  think 
probably  worse  than  the  men's. 

94927.  Have  many  of  them  got  children  with  them  ? — 
Yes,  wherever  there  are  women  there  are  children. 

94928.  Do  the  Parish  Councils  ever  exercise  any  powers 
that  they  have  of  taking  these  cliildren  away  from  them  ? 
— I  think  very  seldom. 

94929.  This  has  become  such  a  nuisance  that  you  sent 
round  to  the  County  Councils  in  order  to  get  their  con- 
sideration of  a  scheme  which  you  put  forward  ? — Yes. 

94930.  In  the  first  paragraph,  you  suggest  that  there  Question  as 
should  be  a  ticket  given  to  persons  who  are  boiia  fide  work-  to  best 
men  and  so  on,  and  you  propose  the  police  should  give  authority  for 
them,  I  suppose,  because  they  would  represent  the  County  ;  dealing  with 
but  assuming  there  were  anything  like  an  effective  system  tramps. 

of  labour  exchanges,  some  authority  of  that  kind  could 
give  the  tickets  just  as  well? — We  have  never  considered 
a  labour  exchange  giving  a  ticket.  We  considered  the 
police  would  have  the  best  means  of  knowing  about  these 
people ;  of  the  little  there  is  known  of  them  the  police 
possess  the  best  knowledge. 

94931.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  person  was  in  bona  fide 
search  of  work,  the  labour  exchange,  to  whom  we  assume 
he  would  have  previously  made  application,  would  have 
made  enquiries  and  would  then  be  able  to  certify  ? — Yes. 

94932.  It  is  not  an  essential  part  of  your  scheme  that  it 
is  to  be  the  police  ? — No. 

94933.  There  must  be  an  authority  in  each  locality  who 
should  havfc  the  power  ? — Yes,  there  must  be  an  authority 
to  which  the  people  may  go  readily  ;  there  might  not  be  a 
labour  bureau  everywhere. 

94934.  You  want  to  separate  the  vagrants  into  two  Preferential 
classes,  and  unless  you  provide  a  proper  and  lenient  treat-  treatment  for 
ment  for  the  respectable  class  you  will  not  be  able  to  deal  bona  fide 
with  the  more  disreputable  class  ? — That  is  our  reason.  tramping 

94935.  These  tickets  would  assist  the  persons  in  various  ^''''''■s««'^e''s. 
ways  to  get  to  their  destination.    There  are  various  con- 
ditions laid  down,  and  you  would  propose  that  the  ticket- 
holder  should  adhere  to  those  conditions,  and  if  he  was 

proved  to  have  contravened  any  material  condition  the 
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Court  might,  under  certain  conditions,  send  him  to  a 
labour  colony  ? — Yes. 

94936.  Then  there  is  food  and  so  on  to  be  provided. 
Then  the  night  shelters,  the  jDlaces  where  they  would  get 
accommodation,  would  be,  I  suppose,  distinct  from  those 
which  might  be  occu23ied  by  the  other  vagrants  1 — If  our 
scheme  were  carried  out  the  other  vagrants  would  eventu- 
ally be  transferred  to  labour  colonies,  therefore  they  would 
not  be  there. 

94937.  In  the  first  instance,  where  would  the  other 
vagrants  go  ?  A  man  comes  into  a  town  with  a  ticket,  and 
a  number  of  vagrants  come  in  at  the  same  time.  Assuming 
your  scheme  was  in  operation,  what  would  happen  to 
vagrants  who  had  not  tickets  ? — They  might  be  provided 
for  at  common  lodging-houses. 

94938.  There  would  be  no  difference  between  the  accom- 
modation provided  for  them  and  the  accommodation 
proposed  to  be  provided  for  the  ticket-holders  ? — No,  not 
if  the  other  vagrants  were  there  at  the  time. 

94939.  Would  you  rather  advise,  if  you  want  to  draw  a 
line  between  the  two,  that  they  should  have  a  separate 
place  1. — It  might  be  an  advantage  to  keep  them  apart,  if  it 
could  possibly  be  done. 

94940.  Coming  to  the  habits  of  vagrants  and  professional 
beggars,  you  would  bring  them  up  before  a  Court  if  they 
were  convicted  of  begging.  AVhat  other  offences  can  a 
beggar  now  be  convicted  of  ?  Is  there  any  special  law 
again-t  begging  in  Scotland? — There  is  no  law  against 
begging  in  the  counties. 

94941.  There  is  in  the  burghs,  is  there  not  ? — Yes,  under 
the  Burgh  Police  Act. 

94942.  Is  that  a  local  law  or  a  general  law  ? — A  general 
law  for  Scottish  burghs,  but  in  the  county  districts  a  man 
cannot  be  arrested  for  begging  and  puni-hed  for  it.  He 
can  be  proceeded  against  under  the  Trespass  Act  for  sleep- 
ing without  leave  in  outhouses. 

94943.  Section  (iii)  of  Clause  C,  I  think,  summarises  the 
powers  of  the  police  ;  they  are  to  be  empowered  to  appre- 
hend and  take  before  any  Court  of  summary  jurisdiction, 
(1)  all  non-ticket  holders  being  beggars,  vagrants,  or  idle 
poor  per-ons  found  strolling,  wandering,  seeking  relief, 
lying  in  outhouses,  or  otherwise  acting  contrary  to  the 
Trespass  (Scotland)  Act.  So  that  jiractically  anyone  who 
is  not  a  ticket-holder  would  be  liable  to  be  taken  up  1 — 
That  definition  of  a  vagrant  is  taken  from  the  Burgh 
Police  Act. 

94944.  That  is  practically  the  law  in  burghs  now  ? — Yes, 
it  is  the  definition  that  has  been  given. 

94945.  Is  that  put  in  force  at  all  in  burghs  1 — I  think  it 
is  very  la;c  in  burghs. 

94946.  Has  it  ever  been  enforced  ?— The  people  are 
arrested  for  these  oS'ences,  but  I  think  very  often  they  get 
let  off  by  being  admonished.  They  do  not  get  put  in 
prison  or  fined. 

94947.  We  had  some  very  strong  evidence  from  a  police 
ofiicial  at  Falkirk  as  regards  the  evils  of  vagrancy  and 
tramping,  but  I  do  not  recollect  his  telling  us  that  the 
burgh  authorities  had  this  power? — That  is  iu  sections 
408-411  of  the  Burgh  Police  (Scotland)  Act  1892. 

94948.  Then  persons  so  begging  or  wandering  about 
would  be  liable  to  be  sent  to  a  labour  colony  ? — Yes,  that 
is  what  we  propose. 

94949.  In  the  Burgh  Police  Act  the  summary  runs  as 
follows ;  the  vagrancy  off'ences  under  the  first  section  are 
briefly  that  every  person  begging,  secondly  that  every 
person  conducting  himself  as  a  vagrant,  having  no  fi.xed 
place  of  residence,  no  lawful  means  of  getting  his  liveli- 
hood, is  guilty  of  an  ofi'ence.  The  punishment  is  to  be,  for 
a  first  offence,  a  fine  not  over  20s.  or  thirty  days  imprison- 
ment, or  thirty  days  without  the  option  of  a  fine  ;  and  for 
a  second  or  subsequent  offence,  imprisonment  not  over  sixty 
days.  The  second  clause  quoted  deals  with  the  offences  of 
sending  out  to  beg,  and  is  substantially  repeated  from 
the  Lindsay  Act.  The  punishment  is  a  fine  of  £5  or  thirty 
days.  The  third  clause  allows  beggars  or  vagrants  not 
convicted  to  be  sent  to  the  inspector  of  the  poor  ;  it 
is  modelled  on  section  323  of  the  Lindsay  Act.  You  would 
here  substitute  a  labour  colony  for  prison  ? — Yes. 

Typeoftrairp     94950.  It  would  really  amount  to  this,  would  it  not, 
for  suggested   that  anybody  who  had  not  a  ticket,  and  was  wandering 
labour  colony,  about,  would  be  liable  to  be  arrested  by  the  police  ? — Not 
anybody  who  was  wandering  about,  but  anybody  who  was 
begging.    We  do  not  propose  to  arrest  anybody  who  has 
got  sufficient  means  to  enable  him  to  tramp  if  he  chooses 


to  tramp  in  search  of  work  ;  but  anybody  who  is  begging, 
or  is  dependent  on  public  charity  for  going  about  the 
country,  we  propose  that  they  should  be  sent  to  a  labour 
colony  if  they  have  not  a  ticket. 

94951.  Mr  Patten- MacDougall  calls  my  attention  to  an  Prevention 
Act  entitled  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act  1871,  and  under  Crimes  Act, 
the  provisions  of  this  statute  the  following  persons,  amongst  and  extent  i 
others,  are  to  be  deemed  rogues  and  vagabonds,  and  may  be  enforcement 
apprehended  and  imprisoned  with  hai'd  labour  for  three 
months.    There  are  a  number  of  definitions  which  do  not 

much  affect  the  cases  now  brought  before  us,  but  this  does : 
any  person  wandering  abroad  and  lodging  in  any  barn  or 
outhouse  or  unoccupied  building,  or  in  the  open  air,  or 
under  a  tent,  or  in  any  cart  or  waggon,  not  having  any 
visible  means  of  subsistence,  and  not  giving  an  account  of 
himself  ? — Is  not  that  with  regard  to  a  man  who  intends 
to  commit  a  felony  ? 

94952.  {Mr  Fatten-MacDougall.)  That  is  extending  to 
Scotland  the  English  Vagrancy  Act ;  tinder  the  Prevention 
of  Crimes  Act  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  recognised  ? 
— It  is  section  15  of  that  Act,  is  it  not  ? 

94953.  Yes,  of  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act  1 — That  is 
with  regard  to  people  found  loitering  with  the  intent  of 
committing  a  felony.  Most  of  these  \\-ould  be  inapplicable 
to  that  class. 

94954.  Do  you  know  whether  that  section  has  been  in 
operation  in  Scotland  ?  Have  cases  been  brought  under 
it  ? — I  think  so,  because  my  own  Chief  Constable  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  that  was  one  of  the  ways  iu  which 
they  could  get  a  vagrant ;  but  he  did  not  seem  to  think  they 
often  did. 

94955.  Do  you  know  of  it  in  Dumfriesshire  ? — (Mr 
Itobson.)  No,  I  think  there  is  doubt  whether  that  section 
has  been  made  to  apply  to  Scotland.    It  is  not  in  operation. 

94956.  {Air  Loch.)  It  is  not  in  operation  for  some 
particular  reason  ? — There  is  great  doubt  whether  it  has 
been  made  clearly  applicable  to  Scotland. 

94957.  {Mr  Patten-AIacDougall.)  Has  there  been  a  case 
upon  the  point,  do  you  think  ? — I  think  there  was  a  case 
from  Ayrshire  in  1882,  in  which  the  Justiciary  Court  held 
that  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act  1871  only  made 
section  4  of  the  English  Vagrancy  Act  (5  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  83) 
applicable  to  Scotland  so  far  as  consistent  with  the  law  of 
that  country,  and  that  it  may  only  be  enforced  to  that 
extent.  I  discussed  the  matter  with  our  Chief  Constable 
the  other  day.  The  police  iu  Scotland  appear  to  have 
great  doubt  as  to  how  far  the  English  Vagrancy  Act  may 
be  enforced  in  Scotland.  I  believe  that  attempts  to 
enforce  it  are  rarely,  if  ever,  made. 

94958.  {Chairman.)  Although  your  measure  seems  pretty 
drastic  in  reality,  it  is  less  so  than  the  existing  law  ? — {Mr 
Scott-Plummer.)  That  is  assuming  that  that  law  is  in 
operation  ;  that  is  for  people  who  are  intending  to  commit 
a  serious  offence. 

94959.  Then  you  go  on  to  suggest  that  the  children  of  all  Pedlars' 
persons  sent  to  labour  colonies  should  be  detained  in  certificates, 
industrial  schools,  and  that  the  State  should  make  the 
industrial  school  a  contribution  in  respect  of  these  chil- 
dren ;  and  then  as  regards  pedlar's  certificates,  you  would 

enact  that  every  conviction  of  a  pedlar  should  be  endorsed 
on  his  certificate  by  the  convicting  Court.  Is  that  not 
the  case  now  ? — I  may  say  with  regard  to  these  suggestions 
which  we  make,  that  if  the  present  law  was  carried  out  I 
think  the  present  law  would  probably  be  sufficient,  but  it 
is  not.  The  prest  nt  law  is  not  acted  up  to.  Pedlars  now 
very  often  get  free  certificates.  I  have  heard  of  cases  where 
pedlars  are  given  free  certificates  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
them,  to  get  them  out  of  the  town  or  district,  in  order  that 
they  may  go  and  wander  elsewhere. 

94960.  Your  scheme  has  met  with  general  approval 
except  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  the  granting  of  a 
ticket  ?— Yes. 

94961.  You  think  that  that  objection  is  entertained  by 
districts  where  they  have  little  experience  of  bona  fide 
workmen  travelling  in  search  of  work  ? — I  think  partly 
that,  and  I  think  the  fear  of  expense  that  might  be  incurred 
has  prevented  some  of  the  counties  from  entertaining  this 
proposal. 

94962.  Because,  as  I  understand,  under  the  scheme  half 
the  cost  of  the  ticket  is  to  be  recovered  from  the  district  to 
which  the  ticket-holder  belongs  ? — Yes. 

94963.  Coming  on  to  the  class  of  vagrants,  you  think  Effect  on 
that  they  are  people  who  are  wandering  rather  aimlessly  crime  of 
from  England  to  the  middle  of  Scotland  and  back  again  ? —  vagrancy. 
Yes,  to  the  larger  towns. 
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94964.  You  think  that  a  good  deal  of  the  crime  of  the 
locality  is  committed  by  them  ?— Yes,  I  think  about  one 
third  of  the  crime  in  our  district :  a  third  of  the  total 
number  of  offences. 

94965.  What  sort  of  crime  do  they  commit? — A  great 
deal  of  drunkenness  and  breaches  of  the  peace  and  small 
petty  offences  for  which  they  get  two  or  three  days' 
imprisonment. 

94966.  Is  there  much  lifting  of  goods  or  house- 
breaking?— Yes,  a  good  deal  of  thieving,  and  latterly,  I 
believe,  more  serious  offences. 

94967.  It  was  stated  to  us  that  in  Falkir  k,  burglaries  on 
an  organised  scale  had  become  quite  a  feature  there  ?  I 
suppose  you  have  no  town  large  enough  ? — Not  in  my 
district.  [Mr  Robson.)  In  Dumfriesshire  the  great  majority 
of  the  thefts  are  by  vagrants. 

94968.  Breaking  into  houses  and  stealing  ?— Yes,  thefts, 
house-breaking,  and  even  more  serious  oft'ences. 

94969.  Do  these  vagrants  as  a  rule  leave  the  main 
roads  ? — Very  often,  and  go  into  quite  sparsely  populated 
districts  away  in  tlie  hills,  amongst  the  shepherds'  houses, 
where  there  are  practically  no  roads. 

94970.  And  there  they  alarm  the  woman  when  the 
husband  is  away  at  work? — Very  much  so.    (Mr  Scott- 

'  Plummer.)  I  may  say  I  have  got  statistics  as  to  the  pro- 
portion of  offences  committed  by  vagrants  from  the 
Counties  of  Roxburgh,  Berwick,  Selkirk,  Lothian,  Webt 
Lothian,  East  Lothian,  Peeblesshire,  and  Dumfriesshire,  and, 
taking  the  average,  they  work  out  that  very  nearly  one 
third  of  the  total  offences  are  committed  by  vagrants  in 
these  districts  of  Scotland. 

94971.  The  evil  being  almost  universal,  you  say  you  are 
of  opinion  that  no  scheme  for  dealing  with  them  can  be 
effective  unless  it  is  more  or  less  universal  in  its  applica- 
tion ? — We  thought  it  oiTght  to  be  universal. 

eferential  94972.  Coming  back  to  what  I  said  before,  unless  you 
satment  for  eliminate  the  percentage,  whatever  it  may  be,  small  or  big, 
of  persons  who  are  legitimately  in  search  of  work  and 
treat  them  considerately,  you  do  not  think  you  will  be 
able  to  tighten  the  law  up  with  regard  to  the  rest  ? — That  is 
our  difficulty  regarding  committing  people  to  labour 
colonies  ;  and  if  a  man  is  bona  fide  in  search  of  work  and  has 
not  got  any  means  of  getting  from  one  place  to  another,  he 
must  beg,  and  therefore  he  would  become  liable  to  be  sent 
to  a  laboiir  colony  unless  there  was  some  provision  for 
somebody  to  take  away  from  him  the  necessity  of  living  on 
public  charity. 

94973.  Let  us  think  this  out  a  little.  You  have  no 
casual  ward  at  all  in  Scotland  ? — No. 

94974.  It  was  mentioned  to  us  in  Edinburgh  that  in 
certain  cases  vagrants  and  others  came  to  a  village,  they 
saw  the  Inspector  of  the  Poor,  asked  for  assistance,  there 
was  no  lodging  or  accommodation,  and  they  got  money ; 
then  they  went  on  to  another  place,  and  did  the  same  thing. 
Have  you  ever  heard  of  that  ? — Yes,  I  have.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  very  common,  but  I  have  heard  of  it 
taking  place. 

94975.  Have  you  heard  of  that  in  Dumfriesshire  ? — 
(Ifr  Bobson.)  Not  to  any  great  extent.  Inspectors  of  poor 
do  not  relieve  the  able-bodied  vagrants  in  Dumfriesshire. 

94976.  What  do  they  do  if  they  ask  for  help  ?— Nothing 
at  all ;  they  let  them  go  and  beg. 

94977.  Tliat  is  one  of  the  difficulties,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
you  would  provide  no  place  where  they  could,  imder  any 
conditions,  go  except  they  were  a  ticket-holder  ? — {Mr  Scotl- 
Plummer.)  No,  I  would  not  provide  any  place. 

94978.  You  have  nothing  corresiDonding  to  a  casual 
ward  ? — No,  we  have  nothing  of  that  kind,  and  we  think 
that  the  people  who  have  not  got  a  ticket  and  who  have  no 
means  of  maintaining  themselves,  should  be  sent  to  labour 
colonies. 

94979.  It  is  rather  drastic.  You  practically  propose  that 
everybody  who  has  not  got  a  ticket  should  be  liable,  no 
matter  what  errand  they  are  on,  or  what  is  the  motive  of 
their  coming  to  you,  should  be  sent  to  a  labour  colony  ? — 
If  a  man  has  bjen  in  work  and  has  got  a  sufficient  amount 
of  money  to  take  him  on,  he  would  not  be  interfered  with, 
and  if  a  man  had  worked  before  he  could  always  get  a 
ticket.  It  would  only  be  those  who  had  not  been  in  work 
and  who  were  begging  that  would  be  sent  to  a  labour 
colony. 

94980.  (Mr  Loch.)  And  who  have  no  visible  means  of 
subsistence  1 — Yes. 
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94981.  (Chairman.)  It  is  obvious  if  you  send  them  to  a  Mr  Charles 
labour  colony,  you  must  have  power  of  detention  ?— Yes.      Henry  Scott- 
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94982.  Are  there  many  pedlars  in  Scotland  ?— I  think     j/,.  jg]^^ 
there  are.    I  do  not  know  how  they  are  as  compared  with  Bobson. 
England,  but  there  are  a  good  many. 

94983.  In  the  last  paragraph  of  your  statement  you 
point  out  that  vagrancy  would  cease  if  it  were  not  for  the 
general  practice  of  indiscriminate  alms-giving.  Are  there 
no  organisations  in  your  locality  for  regulating  charity  or 
getting  people  to  combine  ?— No,  I  do  not  know  of  any. 
In  a  neighbouring  county  they  have  had  shelters  at 
different  times  which  were'carried  on  by  charity. 

94984.  It  is  a  custom  of  the  country,  I  suppose,  a  sort  of 
tradition,  to  help  people  who  are  walking  about  ?— So  it 
seems,  and  they  are  obliged  to. 

94985.  You  point  out,  I  think,  if  there  was  an  efficient 
labour  bureau  system  they  could  issue  the  ticket? — We 
look  to  the  police  to  issue  the  ticket,  not  the  labour 
bureaus. 

94986.  They  were  to  give  the  information  ? — The  labour 
bureaus  should  give  the  information  as  to  where  the  work 
was. 

94987.  You  said  the  policCj  because  they  were  that  part 
of  the  county  authority  which  you  thought  would  most 
effectively  perform  this  duty  ?— Yes.  Tliere  is  no  other 
county  authority  that  seems  capable  of  undertaking  it,  or 
which  has  got  any  organisation  which  could  do  it,  except 
the  police. 

94988.  I  see  that  the  County  Council  of  Perth  object  to 
relief  tickets  on  the  plea  that  everybody  would  go  for 
them,  and  there  would  be  a  scramble  for  them  ? — Yes. 
We  do  not  anticipate  that  that  would  be  the  case,  because 
we  make  it  a  provision  that  the  man  must  have  worked 
previously  ;  therefore  the  ticket  would  not  be  available  for 
a  real  vagrant  or  work-shy  man. 

94989.  I  think  I  see  that  point  now  :  the  authority 
issuing  the  ticket  practically  M'ould  not  be  responsible, 
because  they  would  recover  half  the  cost  from  the  place 
where  the  man  had  last  resided  ? — No,  the  authority  issuing 
the  ticket  would  be  liable  for  half  the  cost. 

94990.  And  they  would  recover  half? — If  a  man  started  in. 
one  distiict  and  tramped  through  into  another  district,  the 
second  district  would  be  able  to  recover  half  the  cost  from 
the  authority  granting  the  ticket :   that  was  our  proposal. 

94991.  Then  the  authority  granting  the  ticket  would  be 
responsible? — Yes,  the  authority  granting  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  half  the  cost. 

94992.  That  surely  would  induce  the  authority,  if  they 
were  responsible  for  the  cost,  to  make  some  inquiry  before 
they  granted  the  ticket  ? — So  I  should  think  ;  but  I  must 
say  that  at  the  time  that  the  county  of  Perth  had  this 
under  their  consideration,  there  was  no  proposal  for 
recovering  half  the  cost  put  in  :  that  was  an  after-thought. 
It  ought  to  have  been  in  before,  but  it  was  unfortunately 
omitted. 

94993.  (Bishop  of  Boss.)  Would  the  second  half  of  the 
cost  fall  on  the  place  where  the  man  was  relieved  1 — Yes, 
where  he  was  tramping. 

94994.  (Mr  Bentham.)  Do  you  attribute  the  large  amount  Effect  on 

of  vagrancy  in  Scotland  to  the  fact  that  Poor  Law  does  vagrancy^  of 
not  recognise  the  able-bodied  person  as  being  eligible  for  ineligibility 
relief  ?— I  do  not  think  so.  of  able-bodied 

to  relief. 

94995.  If  an  able-bodied  person  makes  application  for 
relief,  being  destitute,  he  would  be  refused  by  the  Poor 
Law  authority? — Yes. 

94996.  What  alternative  has  the  man  to  either  begging 
or  living  on  charity  or  taking  to  the  road  ? — He  has  no 
alternative  at  present,  and  that  was  the  reason  why  we 
proposed  that  there  should  be  these  labour  colonies 
established. 

94997.  Really  what  you  propose  is,  to  set  up  another 
system  for  dealing  with  an  able-bodied  man  who  cannot 
find  employment  or  get  relief  through  any  other  source  ? — 
Yes,  but  we  do  not  propose*' to  send  an  able-bodied  man, 
who  really  wishes  to  get  employment,  to  the  labour  colony. 

94998.  But  you  wish  to  offer  facilities  for  him  to  travel 
from  place  to  place  ? — Yes,  and  not  at  the  public  expense. 

94999.  Would  not  that  really  increase  the  number  of 
persons  who  would  take  to  the  road? — Everybody  who 
took  to  the  road  would  be  obliged  to  satisfy  the  police  that 
he  had  worked  and  was  bona  fide  in  search  of  work,  before 
he  got  a  ticket. 
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95000.  That  would  not  be  difficult  to  do,  would  it  1  We 
are  told  now  that  only  something  like  3  per  cent,  in  some 
of  these  places  are  men  who  are  bona  fide  men  in  search  of 
work.  So  it  has  been  said  of  Renfrew  and  Roxburgh,  only 
3  per  cent,  are  bona  fide  workmen  1 — Yes. 

95001.  In  a  statement  we  had  this  morning  it  was  said 
to  be  something  like  25  per  cent?— That  is  not  our 
experience.  From  what  I  can  make  out,  much  less  than 
that  bona  fide  in  search  of  work — people  who  are  destitute. 
There  are  a  great  many  people  who  are  really  in  search  of 
work  who  are  not  destitute. 

95002.  They  provide  for  themselves,  or  their  friends 
provide  for  them  while  they  are  on  the  road  1 — Yes. 

95003.  What  reason  is  ^Jiere  to  believe  that  these  people 
would  not  rely  on  the  provision  you  intend  to  make,  and 
not  to  do  it  out  of  tlieir  own  pockets?— One  of  our  pro- 
visions is  that  they  must  be  destitute  before  they  can  get 
a  ticket. 

95004.  That  is  before  they  can  get  a  ticket  to  make  a 
start  ? — Yes. 

95005.  That  would  mean  the  authority  issuing  the  ticket 
understanding  rightly  the  case  ;  they  would  have  to  know 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  properly  before  the  ticket 
was  granted  ? — Yes. 

95006.  What  authority  do  you  think  would  be  the 
proper  authority  for  doing  that  work? — We  think  the 
police  in  the  district  where  the  man  has  worked. 

95007.  That  would  mean  that  the  police  would  have  to 
make  enquiries  into  the  whole  of  the  man's  circumstances  : 
that  would  rather  increase  the  machinery  of  the  police  for 
the  purpose  of  discriminating  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  very  difficult,  because  if  a  man  had  worked  in  his 
district,  the  police  could  find  out  about  him  from  his 
employer  whom  he  has  worked  with  without  any  great 
difficulty  ;  if  he  had  been  working  in  that  district  they 
would  probably  have  some  sort  of  knowledge  of  the  man 
himself, 

95008.  The  difficulty  would  be  to  find  out  whether  a 
man  could  undertake  this  proposed  journey  at  his  own 
expense  ? — Whether  he  was  really  destitute. 

95009.  Yes?— It  might  be  a  difficulty,  but  I  think  it 
could  easily  be  overcome. 

95010.  A  great  deal,  then,  would  depend  upon  the  locality, 
and  what  opinion  it  took  as  to  the  word  "  destitute  "  ? — 
Yes. 

95011.  If  a  man  had  means  not  immediately  available, 
but  he  could  sell  property  in  order  to  enable  him  to  pro- 
vide for  himself,  in  some  localities  they  would  probably 
say  he  was  not  destitute,  but  in  other  localities  they  might 
say  that  destitution  meant  that  he  should  have  no  available 
means  though  he  might  have  property  that  could  be  sold 
for  the  purpose  ? — Yes. 

95012.  They  might  take  a  different  view  of  the  word 
"  destitution"  1 — We  have  put  in  in  our  scheme,  "that  has 
'  not  available  means  to  carry  him  to  the  district  where  he 
'  intends  to  go  to  look  for  work."  That  is  the  standard  of 
destitution. 

95013.  If  it  was  on  the  route  of  the  railway  line,  it  would 
be  much  easier  to  give  a  railway  ticket  and  let  the  man 
come  back  the  same  night,  woiild  it  not  ? — Yes 

95014.  That  would  get  over  all  questions  of  relief  on  the 
road? — It  is  open  to  the  police  to  do  that  if  they  think 
that  is  the  best  way. 

EfTect  of  State     95015.  Some  of  the  county  councils  thought  the  whole 
aid  for  tramps,  expense  of  relief  should  be  borne  by  the  State  if  relief  is 
to  be  given  at  all  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  the  case. 

95016.  Would  it  not  be  likely  that  there  would  be  a 
looser  way  of  granting  tickets  if  the  State  had  to  provide 
the  means  ? — I  think  probably  it  would.  We  do  not  pro- 
pose that.  We  propose  that  the  locality  should  pay  for 
them. 

95017.  That  they  should  pay  half?— Yes,  that  the 
localities  should  divide  it. 

95018.  Who  is  to  pay  the  other  half :  I  do  not  quite 
gather? — The  localities  through  which  the  man  tramps 
would  provide  him  with  food,  and  would  recover  half  from 
the  locality  that  gave  him  the  ticket. 

95019.  Really  the  other  half  would  fall  upon  the  locali- 
ties through  which  he  travels? — ^Yes,  through  which  he 
tramps. 

95020.  You  said  in  answer  to  a  question  that  now  there 


is  no  provision  for  vagrants  in  Scotland  under  the  Poor  Lack  of 
Law.    Are  not  there  shelters  for  vagrants  provided  by  the  provision  fc 
Parish  Councils  in  some  districts  ? — Not  for  able-bodied.  able-bodied 

vagrants. 

95021.  There  is  one  at  Stirling  and  another  at  Larbert? 
— Are  not  those  private  institutions  ?  There  is  no  statute 
under  which  any  authority  can  provide  for  the  able-bodied 
poor  in  Scotland. 

95022.  I  did  not  know  whether  they  drew  the  distinction 
or  not,  and  whether  they  submitted  them  to  the  examination 
of  a  medical  man  :  they  take  them  in  at  Larbert,  and  the 
provision  is  in  connection  with  the  Poor  Law  offices  them- 
selves. It  is,  in  fact,  in  the  Parish  Council  building? — I 
think  you  will  find  that  is  a  casual  sick-house,  so  that 
persons  who  are  sick  on  the  road  may  be  taken  in 
temporarily. 

95023.  {Mr  Gardiyier.)  For  the  whole  time  that  one  of 
these  men  wander  about  the  country  seeking  for  work, 
half  the  cost  of  his  maintenance  is  charged  to  the  place 
from  which  he  started  ? — Yes. 

95024.  He  may  be  wandering  for  three  months? — We 
limit  the  time  to  a  month. 

95025.  For  the  whole  month  half  the  cost  is  charged  to 
the  place  from  whence  he  started  ? — Yes. 

95026.  How  do  you  prove  that  he  has  any  claim  on 
what  I  may  call  his  port  of  origin  ? — We  do  not  take  into 
consideration  whether  he  has  any  claim  or  not. 

95027.  A  man  may  have  done  work  in  the  place  for  a  Possible 
week,  and  half  of  the  cost  of  his  maintenance  is  to  be  pro-  effects  on 
vided  by  the  town  for  a  month.    Is  not  that  rather  hard  ? —  tramps  of 
We  have  not  actually  stated  the  time,  because  we  thought  suggested 
it  would  be  better  that  the  period  for  which  he  must  have    ^^^y'  „ 
worked  should  be  arranged  for  by  some  central  authority  "'^'^^'-s- 
afterwards.    I  think  he  would  probably  have  to  work 

more  than  a  week. 

95028.  Then  the  enquiry  into  what  we  should  call  in 
England  his  settlement,  would  be  conducted  by  the  police  ? 
—Yes. 

95029.  In  a  place  like  we  heard  of  this  morning  where 
a  great  many  of  these  men  congregated,  you  would 
require  the  time  of  one  or  two  officers  devoted  to  it  ? — Very 
likely.  But  that  would  even  be  a  help  on  the  present 
system,  because  the  police  are  very  much  occupied  in 
taking  tramps  backwards  and  forwards  to  the  various 
prisons  in  Scotland  and  also  looking  after  them  in  the 
county  districts. 

95030.  {Mrs  Bosanquet.)  Would  it  not  be  simpler,  if  a 
man  said  he  could  get  work  in  a  place,  to  send  a  telegram 
asking  whether  there  was  work  if  you  were  to  send  him  ? — 
There  would  be  no  objection  whatever  to  doing  that. 

95031.  Could  not  it  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  they 
should  not  send  them  on  chance  ?  You  can  ascertain 
whether  there  is  work  ? — A  man  might  not  get  work  from 
one  employer,  and  he  might  get  work  from  another.  It 
might  be  a  very  difficult  thing  for  an  authority,  we  will 
say  in  Edinburgh,  to  find  out  all  aljout  the  work  in  New- 
castle, or  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle,  by  means  of 
telegrams. 

95032.  Supposing  we  had  a  system  of  labour  bureaux 
and  you  could  telegraph  to  the  bureau,  would  that  not 
make  it  simpler  ? — It  would  simplify  it  a  great  deal. 

95033.  It  seems  to  me  that  to  send  a  man  on  the  chance 
of  getting  work  is  the  nearest  way  to  make  him  a  perma- 
nent tramp,  and  our  reforms  ought  to  be  beyond  that  ? —  ■< 
If  a  man  wishes  to  go,  it  is  a  free  country,  you  cannot  ' 
prevent  him  from  going.  If  you  do  not  prevent  him  from 
begging  in  some  way,  he  will  become  a  tramp :  he  will 
become  a  beggar. 

95034.  It  seems  to  me  your  plan  rather  facilitates  his 
becoming  a  tramp,  whereas  with  a  less  expenditure  you 
might  put  him  in  a  more  rational  way  of  seeking  work  ? 
—He  would  go,  but  if  we  did  not  have  this  provision  he 
would  turn  and  beg. 

95035.  If  you  put  before  him  that  there  was  a  means  of 
finding  oitt  before  he  went  whether  there  was  work  or  not  ? 
— That  would  depend  on  the  man.  He  might  say  :  "  I 
"prefer  to  go  out  and  look  for  my  own  work." 

95036.  {Mr  Loch.)  Do  you  consider  that  the  districts  in 
Scotland  are  sufficiently  policed  ? — I  think  so.  Certainly 
in  my  part  of  the  country  we  are  sufficiently  policed. 

95037.  If  there  was  a  desire  to  suppress  vagrancy,  and 
it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  police,  there  would  be  an  ample 
staff  to  do  it  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  have  staff  there  for  it. 
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95038.  Do  you  in  your  county  havo  iiien  specially  put 
ou  to  deal  with  vagrancy  ? — No,  not  specially. 

95039.  No  policemen  ?— No. 

95040.  You  have  never  tried  to  deal  with  the  question 
thoroughly  throughout  the  country  by  special  men  being 
put  on  ? — A  great  deal  of  trouble  has  been  taken  by  the 
police  to  find  out  all  about  vagrants. 

95041.  I  am  talking  of  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
statement  that  you  have  not  put  men  on  specially  to  run 
the  vagrant  down,  if  I  may  say  so  ? — No,  it  is  their  ordinary 
duty. 

95042.  I  understand  so,  but  I  understand  the  number  of 
tramps,  if  not  increasing,  is  considerable  ? — Yes. 

95043.  That  goes  on  now  in  spite  of  what  has  been  done 
with  the  police  ? — Yes. 

95044.  Does  the  fault  lie  with  the  magistrates,  because 
I  think  you  said  the  present  law  might  go  far  if  enforced  ? 
— That  is  the  law  with  regai  d  to  pedlars. 

95045.  The  present  law  with  regard  to  the  vagrant,  such 
as  it  is  ? — I  do  not  think  the  law  with  regard  to  vagrants 
at  present  is  at  all  sufficient. 

95046.  Supposing  that  clause  out  of  the  Crimes  Preven- 
tion Act  was  workable,  and  worked  in  this  direction,  would 
that  help  much  ? — I  do  not  think  so,  because  the  ordinary 
vagrant  offence,  like  sleeping  in  an  outhouse,  is  a  thing 
which  you  can  hardly  give  a  long  imprisonment  for  ;  and 
if  you  give  a  short  imprisonment  for  it,  it  is  absolutely  no 
use  whatever.  If  you  sentence  a  man  for  two  days,  it  is  a 
very  great  expense,  and  it  is  of  no  avail ;  it  does  not 
prevent  him  from  wandering. 

95047.  Granting  that  short  sentences  are  not  much  use, 
would  the  magistrate  put  in  force  a  long  sentence  1—1  do 
not  think  a  magistrate  could  possibly  give  a  man  a  long 
sentence  for  sleeping  in  an  outhouse. 

95048.  But  supposing  it  was  a  penal  colony  ? — That  is 
what  we  propose. 

95049.  The  difference  in  the  imagination  as  between  a 

?enal  colony  and  a  prison  would  make  all  the  difference? — 
es. 

95050.  But  would  not  that  in  itself  meet  the  case,  with- 
out your  system  of  tickets  and  the  rest  ? — We  think  that 
there  are  a  certain  number  of  people  who  tramp  who  are 
bona  fide  in  search  of  work,  and  if  those  people  were  liable 
to  be  arrested  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  the  police  to 
deal  with  the  others ;  everybody  then  would  be  a  bona  fide 
worker. 

95051.  I  take  it  that  the  exceptional  cases  run  to  about 
3,  5,  or  10  per  cent,  at  the  outside  ? — Yes. 

95052.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  police  should  have 
instructions  by  which  they  could  deal  with  those  in  some 
way  without  this  system  of  tickets,  which  is  a  very 
elaborate  system  ?  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  deal  with 
the  exceptional  cases  iinder  police  instructions,  and  let  the 
law  take  effect  ? — We  could  not  imagine  how  you  could 
deal  with  these  people. 

95053.  The  police,  in  certain  events,  have  to  make  a 
preliminary  enquiry.  If  they  appear  to  commit  the  offence 
on  that  preliminary  enquiry  they  would  get  entirely 
different  treatment  to  any  other  man  ? — Yes. 

95054.  That  in  itself  would  be  a  safeguard  which  would 
be  generally  known  ? — That  is  taking  this  scheme  which 
we  propose. 

95055.  I  am  arguing  from  that  scheme,  only  showing 
that  in  my  opinion  it  is  a  question  whether  you  want  the 
elaboration  of  that  scheme  in  order  to  prevent  the  vagrancy 
increase.  If  you  can  meet  your  exceptional  cases,  I  under- 
stand, your  difficulty  falls  to  the  ground  ? — Yes. 

dumber  of  95056.  I  am  suggesting  other  ways  of  dealing  with  the 
agrants  and  exceptional  cases  than  by  tickets.  To  take  another  point, 
ossibility  of  you  have  in  Scotland,  you  may  say  roughly,  about  5000  to 
stablishing  10,000  vagrants,  or  people  who  sleep  outside,  coming  under 
abour  and  the  definition  ?— I  believe  about  8000. 
lenal  colonies 

herefor.  95057.  Roughly  you  say  that  half  your  vagrants  are 

persons  that  are  no  good,  will  not  do  work,  and  so  on  ? — 
Yes. 

95058.  That  means  practically  putting  aside  in  some 
form  5000  people  ? — Yes. 

95059.  It  means  a  very  large  system  of  colonies  ? — Yes. 

95060.  Does  it  not  seem  that  it  is  so  large  that  it 
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practically  would  fall  of  its  own  weight? — No,  I  do  not 
think  so.  At  the  present  moment  this  army  of  men  is 
being  dealt  with  somehow  ;  they  are  in  our  prisens  and  in 
other  places  of  that  kind. 

95061.  But  are  they  ?  Is  there  anything  like  that 
number  of  5000  people,  which  is  not  half  the  vagrancy  of 
Scotland  on  a  day-count,  in  the  prisons  now  ? — I  cannot 
tell  you  the  number  of  vagrants  there  are.  A  man  goes  to 
prison  now  for  two  or  three  days  and  then  comes  out  again, 
therefore  the  prisons,  of  course,  are  not  constantly  filled. 

95062.  Accepting  the  proposal  you  have  made  of  longer 
sentences  as  essential,  still  it  is  a  question,  as  I  understand, 
of  whether  these  people  could  be  put  away,  as  it  were,  on 
colonies,  because  the  numbers  at  anyrate  are  excessive  at 
present.  It  is  about  8000  to  10,000  on  a  single  day-count, 
and  we  will  say  that  half  of  those  are  of  the  useless  type  ? — 
Yes. 

95063.  So  it  is  a  very  serious  proposal  to  manage  a  colony 
of  that  size  ? — We  hoped  that  the  numbers  would  consider- 
ably reduce  very  soon,  as  soon  as  these  people  were  obliged 
to  work  ;  that  they  would  only  go  temporarily,  that  some 
of  them  would  seek  work  for  themselves. 

95064.  One  is  only  dealing  with  half  the  number  even 
on  this  plan,  so  that  the  problem  is  left  very  much  unsolved 
on  that  basis  even.  You  allow  for  5000  still  to  go  on  ? — 
Yes. 

95065.  There  being  from  8000  to  10,000  in  Scotland?— 
About  8000,  I  think. 

95066.  Is  it  not  possible  to  deal  with  the  question  in 
various  ways  ?  Could  not  there  be  a  new  vagrancy  law  in 
Scotland,  which  would  make  vagrancy  a  crime  and  deal 
with  it  directly  ? — If  you  deal  with  it  directly  by  putting 
people  in  prison. 

95067.  Or  committal,  as  you  propose,  to  a  colony  for 
shorter  or  longer  periods  ? — That  is  what  we  propose. 

95068.  I  am  thinking,  instead  of  laying  all  your  stress 
upon  the  new  ticket  system,  plus  colonies,  a  new  Act  might 
come  in  which  would  facilitate  the  dealing  with  the 

and  under  the  Vagrancy  Act,  with  close  supervision,  what 
you  require  might  be  done  more  cheaply  ? — If  you  permit 
these  people  to  be  committed  to  prison  or  a  labour  colony, 
you  would  have  as  many  to  be  dealt  with  as  under  our 
system. 

95069.  The  question  is  this,  as  I  understand  this  proposal, 
practically  for  life  they  were  to  be  got  out  of  the  way  ? — - 
Our  proposal  is  six  months  as  a  minimum. 

95070.  It  is  a  very  long  period,  six  months  as  a  minimum  ^ 
it  may  run  to  two  or  three  years  ? — Yes. 

95071.  I  only  suggest  it  would  be  a  very  large  number 
to  deal  with  on  the  colony  system  ? — But  not  for  life. 

95072.  I  am  suggesting  that  as  a  practical  proposal  to 
get  them  out  of  the  way  it  is  useless  ? — There  are  some 
that  would  come  back  and  come  back,  and  it  would 
probably  be  for  life.  But  those  people  you  must  deal  with 
anyhow  ;  they  are  dealt  with  in  our  prisons  now. 

95073.  {Mr  Patten- MacDougall.)  You  had  till  a  few 
years  ago  in  the  Border  towns,  I  think,  a  number  of 
shelters,  had  you  not  ? — Yes. 

95074.  Which  proved  a  great  attraction  to  the  loafers — 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Border  largely,  I  think — did 
they  not  ? — Yes. 

95075.  Those  were  done  away  with,  were  they  not? — 
Yes,  they  were. 

95076.  And  the  result  has  been  a  considerable  decrease 
in  the  number  of  vagrants  ? — Yes,  at  those  particular 
places. 

95077.  Do  you  not  think  if  you  introduced  a  system  of  Universality 
tickets,  such  as  you  propose,  that  might  form  a  sort  of  of  system 
attraction  to  the  people  you  have  thus  got  rid  of  ?—  No,  of ' '  way- 
because  our  proposal  is  that  every  test  should  be  applied  to  tickets." 
anyone  who  wanted  to  tramp  on  ticket. 

95078.  You  propose  that  that  ticket  system  shall  apply 
all  over  Scotland  ? — Yes. 

95079.  Do  you  not  think  the  conditions  in  various  parts 
of  Scotland  are  very  different,  and  whereas  in  the  Border 
counties  possibly  a  system  of  that  sort  might  be  got  to 
work,  it  is  impracticable  in  the  Highlands,  where  the 
police  stations  and  the  police  are  very  few  and  far  between  ? 
There  are  large  tracts  and  areas  of  ground  with  no  police 
station  at  all  and  very  few  police :  how  would  you  work 
it  there  1 — 1  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  greater 
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difficulty  than  in  our  waste  country  on  the  Borders, 
mean  providing  shelters,  I  suppose  1 

95080.  And  dealing  with  the  whole  question  according 
to  your  proposal  ? — We  do  not  propose  to  provide  regularly 
organised  shelters.  We  do  not  suggest  that  they  should  be 
provided  everywhere.  We  carefully  say  that  any  other 
means  which  would  seem  to  be  sufficient  for  the  district 
might  be  provided.  In  these  out-of-the-way  districts 
tramps  at  the  present  moment  come  there  and  are  put  up 
by  the  farmers.  They  congregate  together,  and  there  are 
several  places  in  my  own  county  where  habitually  the 
tramps  are  put  up.  There  is  no  control  o\'er  them  at  all. 
I  know  from  one  of  these  places,  at  the  last  outbreak  of 
smallpox  the  whole  country-side  was  spread  with  small- 
pox. 

95081.  These  are  not  the  people  to  whom  you  would  give 
the  tickets  ? — No,  but  there  would  be  no  difficulty,  I  think, 
in  getting  certain  f;irmers  in  the  districts  to  put  up  a  bona 
fide  worker,  a  man  with  a  ticket,  at  a  certain  charge.  I 
do  not  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  that.  At  the 
present  moment  in  my  district,  farmers  have  arrangements 
for  putting  up  the  Irishmen  who  come  as  harvesters. 

95082.  Must  not  you  keep  in  view,  what  I  think  is  the 
fact,  that  in  the  Highlands  you  have  plenty  of  work.  There 
is  no  difficulty  really  in  getting  woik  there  if  it  is  wanted, 
and  practically  the  tramji  in  search  of  work  is  non- 
existent, is  he  not  ? — Then  there  would  be  no  tickets  and 
no  ticket-holders. 

95083.  But  you  think  it  should  be  applied  all  round  ? — I 
think  so,  because  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to 
manage  in  one  county  and  not  in  another. 

95084.  I  think  you  are  aware  that  there  is  a  provision 
by  a  certain  section  of  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1889, 
for  making  bye-laws  with  respect  to  vagrants  1 — Yes. 

95085.  Bye-laws  were  made  under  that  Act  by  certain 
county  councils  in  Scotland  ? — So  I  believe. 

95086.  But  the  statute  has  not  been  found  to  work. 
There  have  been  difficulties  experienced,  and  I  think  there 
is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  County  Councils  Association 
to  have  further  legislation  on  that  matter  ? — Yes. 

95087.  There  is  a  provision  in  the  Local  Government  Bill, 
which  has  been  before  Parliament  for  some  years,  to  remedy 
what  was  the  defect  in  the  Act  and  to  enable  county 
councils  again  to  make  bye-laws  regulating  the  removing 
of  tramps.  Is  that  not  so  ? — I  had  forgotten  that ;  but  it 
is  so.  {Mr  Rohson.)  Yes.  It  was  proposed  to  apply  the 
vagrancy  sections  of  the  Burgh  Police  Act  to  counties. 

95088.  It  is  within  your  knowledge  ? — Yes.  One  point 
about  these  bye-laws  made  by  the  county  councils  under 
the  Local  Government  Act,  1889,  is  the  difficulty  of  giving 
power  to  the  police  to  apprehend  for  begging  ;  it  is  a  moot 
point.  I  understand  that  the  Scottish  Office  would  not  be 
prejjared  to  pass  a  bye-law  giving  power  to  apprehend. 

95089.  There  was  no  provision  in  the  Act  for  giving  to 
the  police  power  to  apprehend  ? — Yes  ;  and  if  they  had  no 
power  to  apprehend,  obviously  they  could  not  cite  the 
ofteuder.    It  was  hopeless  to  attempt  to  cite  a  vagrant. 

95090.  Why  should  you  not  throw  the  whole  of  the 
cost  of  these  tickets  upon  the  county  1 — [Mr  Scott- Plummer.) 
Upon  which  county  1. 

95091.  The  coimty  from  which  the  man  starts  ? — One  of 
the  reasons  is  that  at  the  present  moment  the  county 
through  which  he  is  going  bears  the  whole  burden  of  him. 


You     and  therefore  they  are  being  relieved  of  a  great  burden,  Iniidence  o 
and  I  think  they  are  quite  inclined  to  pay  something.         cost  of "  wa 

95092.  They  cannot  provide  work  for  him,  and  half  of  '  | 
the  cost  ought  to  be  paid  by  the  county  that  will  provide 
the  work  for  him  ? — No,  we  want  half  of  the  cost  to  be 
obtained  from  the  other  county. 

95093.  Which  is  to  reap  the  benefit  of  the  work  after- 
wards ? — No,  which  has  given  him  a  ticket. 

95094.  That  is  the  coimty  from  which  he  starts,  and  the 
other  half  is  to  be  paid  by  the  county  where  he  gets  his 
work  ? — Yes,  through  which  he  travels,  not  necessarily  gets 
the  work,  because  he  might  go  through  many  counties. 

95095.  Will  not  there  be  very  great  difficulty  in 
working  the  machinery  of  such  a  provision  1 — There  may 
be  some  difficulty  of  accounting,  but  the  numbers  really 
are  so  small  that  I  think  it  should  be  hardly  worth  talking 
about. 

95096.  But  the  machinery  will  have  to  be  there,  how- 
ever small  the  number? — Yes,  I  can  quite  see  there  will 
be  some  difficulty  in  accounting. 

With  regard  to  his  evidence  the  witness  subsequently 
added  the  following  note : — 

On  going  over  the  evidence,  I  feel  I  did  not  sufficiently  Need  of 
bring  out  the  great  importance  \\-hich  those  I  represented  provision  foi 
attach  to  the  provision  in  the  scheme  for  getting  hold  of  children  of 
vagrant  children.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  agreement  dissolute 
among  those  brouj,ht  in  contact  with  this  class  that  parents, 
children  brought  up  on  the  road  rarely  take  to  any 
other  occupation,  and  that  therefore  no  remedy  for 
vagrancy  will  prove  efl'ective  unless  the  children  are 
removed  early  from  vagrant  influences.  At  present  there 
are  no  adequate  means  of  doing  this  in  Scotland.  The 
Industrial  Schools  Act  1866  provides  that  where  a  child 
is  not  under  proper  guardianship,  a  magistrate  may  order 
it  to  be  sent  to  a  certified  Industrial  School,  and  the 
Education  (Scotland)  Act  1872,  gives  powers  to  School 
Boards  to  enforce  the  attendance  at  school  of  children  of 
school  age,  but  these  provisions  seldom  touch  the  children 
of  tramps.  In  both  cases  the  cost  of  maintenance  and 
education  of  the  children  would  fall  on  the  parish  where 
the  Acts  were  put  in  force,  that  1?=,  if  the  parents  of  the 
children  should  be  paupers,  or  if  the  Parish  of  settlement 
could  not  be  determined,  and  in  the  case  of  vagrant 
children  both  these  contingencies  would  be  extremely 
13roba])le.  No  doubt,  this  has  the  effect  of  deterring 
local  authorities  from  taking  action,  and,  except  in  cases 
such  as  those  brought  before  the  Courts  by  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  or  where  a  child 
has  committed  a  crime,  vagrant  children  are  allowed  to 
tramp  on  without  any  education. 

It  is  no  doubt  a  serious  matter  to  remove  a  child  from 
the  guardianship  of  its  parents  so  long  as  it  is  being  well 
treated,  even  if  their  mode  of  life  is  likely  to  nave  a 
demoralising  effect  upon  it ;  but  we  consider  that  the  great 
importance  of  removing  cliildren  at  an  early  age  from  the 
fatal  attraction  of  a  vagrant  life,  is  sufficient  reason  for 
handing  them  over  to  the  care  of  the  State,  when  their 
parents  shall  have  been  sentenced  to  detention  in  a  labour 
colony  as  habitual  vagrants. 

I  annex  a  paper  {see  Afp.  No.  GLXXXV.)  handed  to  me  by 
the  Chief  Constable  of  this  county,  giving  short  histories 
of  some  confirmed  vagrants  who  frequent  this  district  and 
who  at  one  time  were  workmen.  He  tells  me  that  these 
cases  are  typical  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  vagrants 
jjassing  through  the  border  counties. 


Mr  Archibald  Keur  Chalme 

95097.  {Chairman)  You  are  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
of  Glasgow,  D.P.H.  (Cambridge),  Examiner  in  Public 
Health  for  the  Fellowship  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians, 
Glasgow,  and  for  the  diploma  in  Public  Health  of  the 
Conjoint  Board  for  Scotland  ? — I  am. 

95098.  You  are  late  Assessor  Examiner  in  Medical 
Jurisprudence  and  Public  Health  of  the  University  of 
Aberdeen ;  late  President  of  the  Sanitary  Association  of 
Scotland,  and  of  the  Scottish  Branch  of  the  Incorporated 
Medical  Officers  of  Health  ? — Yes. 


!,  M.D.,  called  and  examined.  Mr  Archiba 

Kerr 

95099.  And  you  fill  certain  other  offices  ? — Yes.  ^^'md. 

95100.  You  have  been  kind  enough  to  prepare  a  very 
interesting  statement  upon  the  questions  connected  with 
medical  relief  of  the  poor.  Your  paper  covers  a  good 
deal  of  evidence  which  we  have  had  both  orally  and  in 
writing  from  others,  so  if  you  wiU  kindly  hand  it  in  we 
will  treat  that  as  your  evidence-in-chief,  and  only  ask 
you  questions  where  your  paper  differs  firom  those  we 
previously  have  had,  or  where  there  seems  to  be  some 
special  local  conditions  prevailingin  Glasgow? — Very  well. 
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(The  witnesa  haiuled  in  the  following  statement.) 

Topographical  Relation  of  Mmdcipal  Area  of  Glasgow 
to  Poor  Law  Districts. 

1.  For  municipal  purposes  the  city  of  Glasgow  covers 
an  area  of  12,796  acres. 

This  consists  of  portions  of  varying  size  blocked  out  of 
the  contiguous  parishes  (or  Poor  Law  distric^ts)  of  Glasgow, 
Govan,  Eastwood,  Cathcart,  and  Rutlierglen.  The  parish 
of  Glasgow  alone  is  wholly  situated  north  of  the  Clyde. 
Govan  has  poitions  both  north  and  south,  and  the  others 
are  wholly  south. 

The  esiiuiattid  pfppnlation  of  these  parishes  combined, 
exceeded  1,000,000  in  1905,  of  which  about  800,000  were 
within  the  municipal  ai'i  a  of  Glasgow. 


Medical  Relief  provided  by  Sanitary  Authority. 

2.  Until  quite  recently  the  only  form  of  medical  relief 
undertaken  by  the  Town  Council  as  sanitary  authority 
was  the  provision   of  hospitals   for  the  treatment  of 
infectious  diseases  of  the  nature  of  those  contemplated 
by  the  Public  Health  Act. 
svision  of       3.  la  its  origin  in  1865  this  was  primarily  lor  those 
idical  relief  who  at  that  time  could  not  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with  at 
sanitary      their  own  homes  while  suffering  from  infectious  diseases, 
bhority.       In  making  this  provision  the  Town  Council  were  scarcely 
guided  by  any  policy,  but  simply  by  the  expediency  of 
providing  accommodation  for  such  fever  patients  as  were 
not  entitled  to  parochial  help  and  were  unable  to  procure 
admission  to  the  one  general  ho^spital  at  that  time  (the 
Eoyal  Infirmary)  either  because  the  accommodation  was 
already  taxed  or  they  were  unable  to  procure  a  subscriber's 
line. 

4.  The  disadvantages  of  this  practice  became  obvious, 
and  ultimately  (in  1881)  the  local  authority  resolved 
"  that  all  classes  of  the  citizens  suffering  from  infectious 
"disease  should  be  treated  in  hospital  without  charge." 

5.  Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  first  municipal  fever 
hospital  the  chronic  prevalence  of  fever  had  been  met  by 
the  accommodation  at  the  Royal  Infirmary. 

6.  When  epidemics  occurred,  auxiliary  hospitals  were 
erected  or  bviildings  were  equipped  for  the  purpose  as  the 
circumstances  demanded. 

7.  When  the  patients  were  paupers,  their  admission  was 
arranged  by  the  parochial  boards  paying  £1  per  head  to 
the  funds  of  the  general  hospital,  but  on  the  passing  of 
the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1854,  the  city  parish  of  Glasgow  and, 
a  few  weeks  later,  the  barony  parish  (now  both  incorporated 
in  the  Glasgow  parish)  opened  fever  hospitals  of  their  own. 

8.  In  all  this  effort  there  is  no  indication  of  a  policy 
save  that  of  providing  for  emergencies  as  they  arose. 

9.  The  parochial  boards  met  their  responsibility  by 
simply  treating  the  infectious  sick  who  were  paupers,  and 
the  general  hospitals  undertook  a  similar  function  for 
those  who  were  not  paupers  so  long  as  they  had  accom- 
modation. The  surplus,  as  we  have  seen,  was  met  by  the 
first  effort  of  the  local  authority  to  provide  hospital 
accommodation  for  infectious  disease.  But  with  them  lay 
the  further  burden  of  adding  prevention  to  treatment, 
and  this  was  required  as  much  for  the  pauper  as  for  his 
better-off  neighbour. 


Substitution  of  Municipal  Medical  Belief  for  Poor 
Law  Relief. 

ubstitution  10.  This  epitome  of  the  development  of  municipal 
f  municipal  hospitals  for  infectious  diseases  illustrates  the  substitution 
or  Poor  Law  of  medical  relief  by  the  local  authority  for  one  portion 
aedical  relief  which  was  originally  parochial. 

herefor!"''^  11.  The  trans'erence  of  the  burden  from  the  Poor  Law 
to  the  municipal  rates  was  determined  not  by  any  theory 
that  the  one  afforded  a  better  or  more  economical  method 
than  the  other,  but  rather  by  the  introduction  of  the 
element  of  prevention  in  addition  to  that  of  treatment, 
and  the  results  afford  ample  justification  of  the  change. 

Application  of  above  Principle  to  Treatment  of 
Consumption. 

lecognition 

if  plithisis  as  12.  The  recent  development  of  municipal  and  voluntary 
n  infectious  action  for  the  prevention  of  consumption  is  travelling 
lisease.         along  somewhat  similar  lines,  which  will  be  described. 
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Infant  Mortality — Work  of  Sanitary  Authority  in 
connection  therewith. 

13.  In  common  with  many  other  towns,  effort  is  being 
made  in  Glasgow  to  reduce  infant  mortality,  and  one  of 
the  agencies  employed  is  the  preparation  of  infants'  milk. 

14.  The  object  is  to  provide  a  supply  of  milk  suitalile 
for  babies  whose  mothers  are  unable  by  reason  of  ill-health, 
want  of  milk,  or  the  necessity  of  working  for  their  own 
livelihood,  to  nurse  them. 

15.  This  is  the  theory,  bnt  in  practice  it  has  not  yet  been 
possible  rigidly  to  ensure  that  none  are  fed  on  it  who 
might  with  some  medical  supervision  of  the  mother  be 
nursed. 

16.  I  am  disposed,  however,  to  think  that  few  have 
recourse  to  it  without  adequate  reason.  Indeed,  by  an 
inquiry  two  years  ago  we  ascertained  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  children  sutt'ered  in  health  by  reason  of 
mothers  continuing  to  nurse  when  the  state  of  their  own 
health  rendered  their  milk  unsuitable.  (See  Medical 
Officer's  Report,  1905,  p.  46.) 

17.  A  further  form  of  medical  assistance  is  provided  by 
the  Town  Council  in  Glasgow  as  in  several  other  towns,  in 
the  visitation  of  newly  born  infants  in  selected  districts 
with  the  object  of  consulting  with  the  mother  regarding  her 
own  food  and  that  of  her  child. 

18.  A  lady  graduate  in  medicine  was  appointed  as 
assistant  to  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  this  purpose, 
and  she  has  the  assistance  of  lady  lay  inspectors  on  the  statt". 
Several  voluntary  organisations  also  assist  in  the  work. 

19.  Here  again  the  theory  is  that  these  visits,  so  far 
as  they  are  made  by  the  medical  officer,  are  to  advise  only 
and  never  to  treat  disea-e,  but  the  dividing  line  is  very 
thin  and  often  difficult  to  determine. 

20.  It  is  carried  on  in  the  poorest  districts  of  the  city. 

21.  It  is  not  Poor  Law  work  in  any  sense,  but  it  is 
unquestionably  rate -supported  relief  of  a  medical  character. 

Illustrations  will  be  given  of  babies  and  mothers 
supplied  with  milk  gratuitously  or  at  reduced  prices. 


General  Relationship  between  the  Problems  of  Sanitation 
and  those  of  Poverty. 

22.  Reference  may  be  made  if  necessary  to  the  growth  of  Relationship- 
sanitary  effort  from  the  recognition  that  a  great  part  of  the  between 
pauperism  which  the  first  Poor  Law  Commission  revealed  pauperism 
arose  from  conditions  of  living  and  working  wh'ch  were  and  sanita.- 
injurious  to  health.  tion. 

23.  Illustrations  will  be  submitted  of  the  inherent  unity 
of  the  problems  of  sanitation  and  Poor  Law  by  com- 
parison of  insanitary  areas  with  districts  requiring  much 
Poor  Law  relief  and  attention  from  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society. 

Free  Medical  Dispensaries. 

24.  In  Glasgow  there  is  an  absence  of  medical  clubs  on  charitable 
the  basis  of  many  existing  in  England.    Where  they  form  medical  aid. 
part  of  the  work  of  friendly  .societies^,  they  do  not  touch  the 
question  at  issue. 

Hospital  and  Other  (free)  Dispensaries. 

25.  I  will  submit  a  list  of  these  and  a  summary  of  replies 
received  to  questions  regarding  the  class  of  persons  assisted 
and  the  causes  of  their  seeking  assistance.  {See  App.  No. 
GLXXXVL  {A).) 

(1)  The  Exti:nt  to  which  Various  Agencies  Overlap, 
AND  THE  Question  of  Further  Co-operation. 

26.  With  regard  to  : — 

(a)  Infectious  diseases  of  the  usual  sort.    The  Overlapping 
overlapping  which  formerly  existed  between  the  and  co-opera- 
sanitary  authority,  the  Poor  Law,  and  voluntary  tion  of  various 
agencies  has  ceased  by  the  local  authority  assundng  medical 
full  responsibility  for  their  prevention  and  treat-  agencies, 
meat.    An   infectious  pauper  has  by  reason  of 
the  conditions  of  his  life  an  even  greater  potentiality 
for  spreading  his  disease  than  his  better-housed  and 
better- tended  neighbour. 

(6)  Consumption. — Several  agencies  are  here  at 
work  (municipal.  Poor  Law,  and  voluntary),  and 
their  several  spheres  of  action  are  described  in  para- 
graph 29  hereof. 

27.  The  present  arrangement  must  I  think  be  regarded 
as  tentative  in  character,  largely  I  believe  because  the 
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ultimate  value  of  sanatorium  treatment  for  the  consumptive 
operative  is  undetermined  in  this  country. 


the  years  between  infancy  and  scliool-life,  when  medical  Prevention! 


28.  There  is,  I  think,  no  analogy  between  the  economic 
position  of  the  workman  here  and  in  Germany  in  relation 
2  March  1908.  to  the  provision  for  invalidism,  and  local  authorities 
not  unnaturally  hesitate  to  undertake  a  burden  of  the 
magnitude  which  the  provision  of  sanatoria  for  treatment 
only  would  entail. 


physical 
inefficiency  I 


Overlapping 
and  co-opera- 
tion of  various 
medical 


Possibility  of 
unification  of 
medical 
services. 


29.  But  with  regard  to  the  whole  question  of  the 
administrative  handling  of  consumption,  the  several 
agencies  at  work,  althou,t;li  in  selected  and  different 
portions  of  the  field,  recall  the  j)re-municipal  arrangements 
for  dealing  with  the  ordinary  infectious  diseases.  We 
have  thus  at  the  present : — 

(a)  Municipal  action  just  beginning  to  isolate 
cases — not  eiititled  to  Poor  Law  relief,  but  living 
under  home  circumstances  where  spread  is  probal>le. 

(6)  Poor  Law  authorities  isolating  those  statutorily 
entitled  to  relief. 

(c)  The  local  branch  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Prevention  of  Consumption  and  a  similar 
organisation  known  as  "  Quarrier's  Consumptive 
Homes,"  at  Bridge  of  Weir,  conducting  a  dispensary, 
and  making  limited  provision  of  sanatoria  for  the 
treatment  of  selected  cases. 

{d)  A  few  beds  are  provided  for  incurable  cases 
in  the  Lanfine  Home,  Kirkintilloch. 

The  question  of  further  co-operation  referred  to  in  this 
query  may  better  be  included  in  considering  item  (2). 


(2)  The  Possibility  of  Handing  on  to  One  Authority 
THE  Whole  Work  op  Medical  Assistance  to  the  Poor. 

30.  The  conception  of  a  unified  system  of  medical 
assistance  is  attractive,  but  it  assumes  a  uniformity  of 
circumstance  which  is  not  at  first  sight  apparent. 

31.  Does  it  frequently  or  ever  happen  that  medical 
relief  is  the  only  or  most  \irgent  form  of  relief  required 
in  individual  cases  ? 

I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  details  of 
Poor  Law  administration  to  answer  this  question,  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  at  the  threshold  of  the  inquiry. 

But  if  we  leave  the  need  of  the  individual,  and  consider 
him  as  the  objective  of  an  administrative  system,  some 
things  become  clear. 

32.  At  present,  and  for  convenience,  if  his  illness  is 
infectious,  he  is  dealt  with  by  one  authority  ;  if  it  is 
non-infectious,  he  must  look  for  assistance  to  philanthropy 
in  the  general  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  or  to  the  Poor 
Law. 

33.  But  the  diseases  which  may  be  regarded  as  infectious 
are  being  constantly  added  to,  and  nowadays  when  one 
looks  for  medical  evidence  to  support  a  representation  of 
insanitary  conditions  within  the  meaning  of  the  Housing 
Acts,  it  is  usually  found,  not  in  the  prevalence  of  infectious 
disease,  but  in  a  persistently  high  death-rate  from  lung 
diseases. 

34.  The  prevalence  of  non-infectious  disease  and  the 
facilities  for  treating  it,  cannot  therefore  be  matters  of 
indifference  to  a  public  health  authority,  and  records  of 
"  non-fatal "  sickness  from  diseases  that  are  not  infectious 
will  in  the  future,  I  believe,  demand  more  general 
attention  than  in  the  past  has  been  possible. 

Prevention  of  35_  Again,  there  is  already  a  growing  mass  of  evidence 
P^J'^'";'^  (from  the  several  inquiries  which  have  been  made  into  the 
inefficiency.  physique  of  school  children)  to  suggest  that  the  manu- 
facture of  "  inefficients '"'  goes  on,  in  city  populations  at 
least,  despite  our  falling  death-rates,  and  that  in  time  these 
produce  the  "  casual "  who  lies  so  frequently  at  the  bottom 
of  both  Poor  Law  and  sanitary  problems. 

36.  It  may  be  suggested  that  the  prevention  of  physical 
inefficiency  is  beside  the  question  of  medical  assistance,  but 
as  a  question  of  State  intervention,  I  doubt  if  it  is  so. 

37.  Even  the  limited  information  which  is  at  present 
available  regarding  the  results  to  be  expected  from  the 
work  now  being  undertaken  for  the  reduction  of  infant 
mortality,  suggests  that,  if  increased  saving  of  infant  life 
results,  there  will  still  remain  among  the  survivors  some 
who  are  maimed  from  rickets  or  from  a  tendency  to  lung 
diseases. 

38.  It  is  likely,  therefore,  that  in  time  the  question  will 
be  asked, —  Is  supervision  to  cease  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year,  or  will  it  be  extended  so  as  to  bridge  over  the  gap  in 


supervision  by  educational  authorities  will  begin  ? 

39.  The  question  of  medical  assistance  would  thus  seem 
to  extend  much  beyond  the  treatment  of  disease  as  a  cause  I 
of  temporary  unfitness  for  work,  and  to  aim  not  only  at  the  | 
prevention  of  disease,  but  at  the  attainment  of  a  minimum 

level  of  physical  efficiency  for  the  individual.  This  may 
suggest  co-ordination  of  existing  agencies  for  medical 
relief  rather  than  their  unification.  ! 

40.  But  if  I  rightly  apprehend  the  attitude  of  the  Poor  I 
Law  to  the  question,  it  is  primarily  that  of  relieving 
destitution  and  incidentally  only  that  of  treating  disease  j 
as  a  contributory  cause  of  destitution. 

41.  As  in  the   pre-municipal  handling  of  infectious  Lack  of  co- 
diseases  we  have,  in  respect  to  non-infectious  disease,  the  ordination  i 
sick  who  are  technically  destitute  or  unable  to  work,  medical 
entitled  to  medical  treatment  by  the  Poor  Law  authorities,  charities, 
and  the  sick  who  are  able  to  procure  a  subscriber's  line  to 

the  general  hospitals  gaining  admission  thereto.  But  as 
formerly,  there  is  a  large  surplus  who  obtain  their  treat- 
ment gratuitously  at  one  or  other  of  the  dispensaries 
which  are  under  no  common  or  general  management, 
however  well  they  may  be  individually  administered. 

42.  It  does  not  reflect  on  the  management  of  these 
dispensaries  to  suggest  that  the  lack  of  co-ordination  must 
tend  towards  inefficiency  in  the  system  of  medical  relief 
which  they  afford.  But  in  so  far  as  they  deal  only  wdth 
the  disease,  and  cannot,  except  accidentally,  ascertain 
anything  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  has  arisen, 
they  seem  to  me  to  lack  one  of  the  essentials  of  an 
organised  system  of  medical  relief. 

43.  Indeed  it  is  the  combination  of  these  things  in  the 
"  Tuberculosis  Dispensary  "  which  has  led  to  a  recognition 
of  its  value  in  the  crusade  against  this  disease. 

44.  Were  these  separate  and  presently  independent 
dispensaries  grouped  and  brought  into  relation  with  the 
general  and  Poor  Law  hospitals  of  districts,  we  should  have 
advanced,  I  think,  a  long  way  towards  organisation  of 
medical  relief  for  the  poor. 

45.  Disease  and  not  poverty  would  be  the  first  qualifica- 
tion for  relief  ;  the  question  whether  this  was  properly 
chargeable  to  Poor  Law  or  to  voluntary  charity  being 
settled  subsequently. 

46.  To  the  district  dispensary  or  hospital  boards,  which 
any  scheme  of  this  character  implies,  there  should,  I  think, 
be  attached  as  members,  ex  officiis,  the  medical  super- 
intendents of  the  hospitals  of  the  district,  the  clerk  and 
inspector  of  the  Parish  Council,  and  the  medical  officer  of 
health. 

47.  Further,  if  school  hygiene  is  to  make  the  advance 
which  is  to  be  hoped  for,  the  School  Board  of  the  district 
should  be  represented  by  an  official  such  as  its  medical 
officer  or  clerk. 

48.  How  this  machinery  is  to  be  brought  into  co-ordina- 
tion with  the  public  health  administration  of  a  district,  is 
subject  for  discussion. 

49.  It  is  always  dangerous  to  suggest  an  administrative  Advantages 
parallel  without  regard  to  other  conditions,  but  it  will  be  unification  o 
remembered  that  Ireland  has  had  a  unified  Poor  Law  medical 
and  public  health  service  for  many  years.  An  obvious  services, 
advantage  of  this  arrangement  should  be  that  the  public 
health  authority  has  an  opportunity  of  knowing  at  first 
hand  the  distribution  of  sickness  of  a  non-infectious  kind 
among  the  poor  of  its  district. 

50.  In  this  country  our  knowledge  of  the  distribution 
of  disease  is  limited  to  certain  of  those  which  are  infectious. 
We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  disease  which 
is  not  infectious  unless  it  is  fatal,  and  even  then  our 
knowledge  of  it  is  entirely  post  factum. 

51.  The  first  great  advantage  to  public  health  authorities 
of  a  unified  system  of  medical  assistance  to  the  poor  would 
thus  be  to  gain  knowledge  not  only  of  the  few  diseases 
which  may  spread,  but  of  the  greater  volume  of  disease 
which  may  become  chronic. 

It  would  provide  a  register  of  sickness  for  each 
community  as  a  complement  to  its  register  of  deaths. 

It  would  further,  I  tliink,  afford  some  suggestion  for 
combating  those  diseases  which  permanently  impair  the 
industrial  efficiency  of  no  inconsiderable  section  of  our 
populations. 

95I0I.  {Chairman)  The  municipal  area  of  Glasgow 
contains  about  800,000  inhabitants  ? — Slightly  over  that 
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95102.  How  mauy  parish  councils  -R-ould  there  be 
having  jurisdiction  in  part  or  whole  over  that  800,000  ? 
— Five  altogether ;  but  some  of  them  extend  beyond  that 
and  include  more.  Portions  of  five  parishes  enter  into 
the  formation  of  Glasgow. 

95103.  What  would  those  five  be? — Glasgow  parish 
itself  is  one,  altogether  on  the  north  side  of  the  river; 
Govan  occupies  a  portion  of  the  south  side  and  a  portion 
also  of  the  north ;  the  other  three  are  entirely  on  the 
south — Eastwood,  Cathcart,  and  Rutherglen. 

95104.  There  are  really  within  your  area  five  medical 
authorities,  so  far  as  the  Poor  Law  is  concerned  ? — There 
are. 

95105.  Now  we  come  to  the  medical  relief  provided 
by  the  sanitary  authority.  I  think  there  is  nothing 
very  peculiar  in  Glasgow,  or  which  differentiates  the 
treatment  there  from  that  which  goes  on  in  other  towns. 
I  think  you  sum  this  up  by  saying  the  transference  of 
the  burden  from  the  Poor  Law  to  the  municipal  rates 
was  determined  not  by  any  theory  that  the  one  afforded 
a  better  or  more  economical  method  than  the  other,  but 
rather  by  the  introduction  of  the  element  of  prevention 
in  addition  to  that  of  treatment? — That  is  so.  It  was 
the  attempt  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  which  led 
the  Coun<iil  to  provide  hospitals  for  it. 

|fant  95106.  Then  we  come  to  other  branches  of  your  work 

i[)rtality  and  as  a  sanitary  authority.  As  to  infant  mortality,  you 
ect  thereon  have  some  agency  employed  in  the  preparation  of  infants' 
milk.  Did  that  result  in  the  establishment  of  a  milk 
depot? — About  four  years  ago  we  opened  a  depot,  and 
then  through  the  agency  of  the  ordinary  dairies  (we  were 
able  to  persuade  fifteen  or  sixteen  of  them)  in  various 
parts  of  the  city  to  sell  it  with  their  ordinary  milk.  The 
depot  was  at  one  part ;  that  was  inconvenient  for  the 
suburbs  and  tlie  other  parts,  and,  through  the  agency  of 
the  ordinary  dairies,  by  allowing  a  commission  of  15  per 
cent,  on  their  sales,  they  undertook  to  sell  this  milk. 

95107.  The  inducement,  I  assume,  was  the  15  per 
cent.  ? — Yes,  that  was  the  inducement  to  the  dairies. 

95108.  So  the  municipality  really  supplied  15  per  cent, 
of  the  cost  of  the  milk  to  the  mothers? — It  allowed  the 
dairies  15  per  cent,  on  their  sales  for  selling  it.  The 
actual  cost  to  the  municipality  was  more  than  that.  The 
milk  is  prepared  and  sold  in  three  separate  classes,  one 
at  2d.,  another  at  2id.,  and  another  at  3d.,  according  to 
the  age  of  the  child. 

95109.  (Bishop  of  Ross.)  Is  that  per  quart  or  per  pint  ? 
— Per  day's  supply  for  a  child,  and  that  again  varies  with 
the  age  of  the  child.  There  are  nine  feeds — nine  bottles 
for  a  very  young  child,  which  would  be  reduced  to  seven 
as  the  child  grew  older.  That  was  charged  to  everyone 
who  purchased  it ;  but  if  a  dairy  sold  any  quantity,  then 
the  dairy  had  15  per  cent,  on  its  sales  to  recoup  it  for 
the  trouble  it  took.  That  was  the  payment  we  made  to 
them  for  helping  in  our  work. 

95110.  (Chairman.)  If  the  15  per  cent,  had  not  been 
paid  them,  they  would  not  have  made  those  sales,  would 
they  ? — I  imagine  not.    It  was  added  work  to  them. 

95111.  It  was  a  sort  of  subsidy  to  them  for  doing 
certain  work,  or  complying  with  certain  conditions? — 
That  is  so.  I  should  say  we  have  altered  several  of  them 
since  they  first  began,  because  we  found  a  great  difficulty 
in  getting  accurate  records  from  the  dairies  as  to  the 
people  they  sold  the  milk  to.  We  have  opened  two,  and 
a  third  will  soon  be  opened  :  little  branch  consultations, 
practically  they  are,  where  the  milk  is  sold  and  to  which 
the  babies  are  brought. 

95112.  Was  any  of  this  milk  supplied  gratis  by  the 
Corporation  to  the  mothers  ? — At  the  present  time  about 
twenty  are  being  supplied  gratis.  During  the  last  twelve 
months  about  sixty  mothers  altogether  have  been  given 
it  gratuitously. 

95113.  How  do  you  discriminate  between  those  whom 
you  think  can  pay  and  those  who  cannot  ? — Those  who 
have  been  supplied  with  milk  gratuitously  had  their  cases 
enquired  into,  either  by  a  lady  graduate,  who  was 
appointed  as  assistant  to  me  about  two  years  ago,  in  the 
one  case,  or  in  the  other  by  one  of  the  local  secretaries  of 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society.  Then  we  have  got  a 
corps  of  women  inspectors  attached  to  the  Sanitaiy 
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Department.  If  they  come  across  needy  cases  they  speak 
of  them,  and  the  Distress  Committee  recently,  during  the 
present  winter,  has  recommended  two  or  three. 

95114.  Your  own  belief  is  that  few  had  recourse  to  it 
without  good  reason? — That  is  the  impression  I  have, 
and  so  far  as  one  has  been  able  to  verify  it,  I  have  done  so. 

95115.  Then  you  go  on  to  state  a  new  fact  to  us,  that 
you  ascertained  two  years  ago  that  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  children  suffered  in  health  when  the  mothers 
continued  to  nurse  them,  when  the  state  of  their  health 
rendered  tlieir  milk  imsuitalile.  The  evidence  we  have 
had  is  that  there  is  a  disposition,  or  an  inability,  on  the 
part  of  the  mothers  to  feed  ? — Our  information  in  Glas- 
gow seems  to  suggest  that  there  is  no  indisposition  to 
nurse,  but  there  comes  about  an  inability  to  nurse  some- 
where about  the  end  of  the  second  month  ;  and  persisting 
to  feed  a  child  on  breast-milk  only,  under  unsuitable 
conditions,  ends  in  injury  to  the  child. 

95116.  Were  you  able  at  all  to  trace  any  good  results 
through  this  distribution  of  milk,  and  sale  of  milk,  as 
regards  infant  mortality? — Combined  with  visiting  the 
particular  families,  I  think  it  is  having  an  impression. 
Of  course,  fi'om  the  indiscriminate  iise  of  it,  we  are  not 
able  to  follow  a  large  part  of  the  children  who  used  it. 

95117.  You  have  not  any  statistics  to  show  that 
mortality  amongst  the  children  who  were  fed  with  this 
milk  is  less  than  the  mortality  amongst  those  of  the  same 
class,  that  did  not  get  it? — Not  over  corresponding 
periods,  and  not  for  the  first  year  of  life.  Under  the 
Notification  of  Births  Act  we  marked  off  five  areas  in 
Glasgow,  with  the  hope  that  we  should  be  able  to  follow, 
through  the  aid  of  voluntary  visitors,  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  births.  In  one  particular  part,  one  of  our 
worst  parts,  this  was  in  operation  last  year  before  the 
Act  came  into  force,  and  they  visited  altogether  some- 
thing like  205,  and  they  have  had  only  nine  deaths.  That 
would  represent  a  much  smaller  ratio  of  mortality  than 
obtains  over  the  whole  first  year  of  life.  One  must 
remember  they  are  selected  cases  ;  the  mothers  are  self- 
selected  in  this  particular  case,  and  the  children  have 
not  all  completed  their  first  year. 

95118.  As  to  their  being  selected  cases,  one  would 
assume  that  the  selected  cases  weie  from  the  poorest 
population  ? — Yes,  they  are  in  a  way ;  but  in  the  jDOorest 
district  you  will  get  mothers  responding  very  readily  to 
the  frequent  visits,  and  tlie  interest  that  an  educated  lady 
takes  in  them,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  we  are  getting  at 
the  worst  cases. 

95119.  I  suppose  character  has  to  be  considered  ;  they 
are  the  respectable  people  ? — Yes. 

95120.  You  have  a  lady  graduate  appointed  as  an 
assistant  ?  I  suppose  she  has  all  the  powers  of  a  medical 
officer  of  health? — No,  she  is  not  appointed  under  the 
Act ;  she  is  appointed  simply  as  an  assistant,  and  does 
only  this  work. 

95121.  Have  the  lay  lady  inspectors  any  recognised  Lady  inspec- 
legal  position  ? — No,  they  are  not  appointed  under  tlie  tors  under 
Act  either,  but  they  have  been  in  existence  in  Glasgow  •'sanitary 

for  fully  a  quarter  of  a  century,  just  by  way  of  training  their°funetions 

the  people  as  it  were  into  habits  of  cleanliness.    They  i-^garding 

have  since  undertaken  some  of  this  work  in  connection  infants,  ete. 

with  the  milk  depot,  and  in  connection  with  infantile 

mortaUty,  but  specially  in  connection  with  the  Maternity 

Hospital  outdoor  births.    They  first  of  all  began  by  an 

arrangement  we  entered  into  with  a  maternity  hospital 

eighteen  months  ago.    The  hospital  sent  a  list  of  their 

outdoor  births,  and  these  were  passed  on  to  the  lady 

inspector  who  visited  them  once,  and,  where  possible,  a 

second  time  during  the  second  month.    The  pressure  of 

work  prevented  their  going  back  more  frequently.  Since 

the  Notification  Act  came  into  force  this  year,  they  have 

made  first  visits  to  3000  of  the  births  occurring  since 

the  1st  January.    Out  of  those  first  visits  we  pass  over 

a  certain  number  in  the  selected  areas,  to  be  taken  up 

by  the  voluntary  visitors ;  but  a  certain  number  are 

retained  also  outside  of  the  selected  areas  for  second 

visits.    We  hope  to  cover  a  very  large  area  by  first  visits 

only,  and  then,  in  the  few  selected  areas,  to  visit  as 

frequently  as  we  can,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  precisely 

what  the  results  of  this  frequent  visiting  are.    In  some 

of  those  areas  the  ladies  visit  very  frequently.    Might  I 
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Mr  Archibald  say  there  are  five  of  those  areas,  and  a  total  at  present  of 
rh^T^       seventy-seven  lady  visitors  in  active  work,  and  there  are 
ajners,  ^fho  have  just  recently  joined  it.    At  the  present 

2  March  1908.  moment  they  are  looking  after  450  babies. 

Lady  inspec-       95122.  Will  you  explain  a  little  more  the  organisation  ? 

tors  under  There  is  a  lady  medical  officer  of  health  :  she  has  some 

sanitary  lay  lady  inspectors  who,  I  understand,  are  voluutaiy — 

authority,  are  they  ? — The  lady  inspectors  are  not :  they  are  on  the 

their  functions  ^^Q^j^ 
regard)  rg 

infants,  etc.        95123.  They  are  paid  for  that?— Yes. 

95124.  In  addition  to  that,  outside  there  are  a  number 
of  voluntary  organisations  working  in  unison  ? — Yes, 
with  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  and  the  British 
Women's  Temperance  Association. 

95125.  The  lady  lay  inspectors  are  an  old  institution  ? 
— Yes,  and  their  work  is  largely  domestic  cleansing  ;  they 
are  put  on  domiciliaiy  visitations  with  a  view  of  getting 
the  houses  clean. 

95126.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  on  that  particu- 
lar point? — I  might  have  added  that  part  of  the  work 
that  is  being  imdertaken,  for  instance  by  the  lady 
graduate,  is  the  holding  of  weekly  meetings  in  particular 
districts.  I  have  a  record  of  six.  Five  have  been  in 
operation  for  some  six  months  ;  all  those  five  began  last 
year,  in  1907,  and  one  was  begun  in  1906.  Their  aim  is 
to  persuade  the  mothers  to  bring  the  children  to  the 
dispensaiy  for  examination,  and  sometimes  for  advice,  to 
bring  them  regidarly  in  order  that  their  progress  may  be 
watched.  At  the  present  time,  or  during  the  twelve 
months  just  about  ended,  there  have  been  597  babies 
brought,  most  of  them  two  or  three  times.  Altogether 
there  have  been  1800  examinations  of  children  so  brought. 

95127.  {Mrs  Webb.)  Do  they  get  medical  advice  ?— It 
is  difficult  to  avoid  advice.  It  is  a  qiiestion  of  treatment, 
and  although  one  tries  theoretically  to  make  a  sharp  line 
and  say,  "  You  are  not  going  to  advise  medically,"  it  is 
difficult  to  escape  doing  it  sometimes. 

95128.  (Chairman.)  You  point  out  here  that  the  idea 
is  to  advise  only  and  not  to  treat,  and  the  dividing  line 
is  very  thin  ? — Yes,  it  is  very  often  crossed,  in  fact. 

95129.  {Mrs  W ebb.)  Is  there  any  dividing  line  between 
advice  and  treatment  ?  What  is  treatment  but  advice  ? 
— This  :  I  would  suggest  a  child  which  may  not  apparently 
be  thriving ;  its  weight  has  not  been  added  to,  but  there 
is  no  other  obvious  symptom  of  iUness,  no  diarrhoea  or 
vomiting,  and  the  child  may  be  sleeping  perfectly,  but 
you  know  it  is  losing  weight.  Advice  there  would 
suggest  an  alteration  in  diet,  but  treatment  would  only 
come  in  if  some  obvious  symptom  of  disease  were 
present. 

95130.  If  there  is  any  disorder  which  is  not  mere  loss 
of  weight,  do  you  never  give  treatment  of  any  kind  ? — 
Not  drugs  :  not  treatment  in  that  sense. 

95131.  Drugs  are  rather  looked  down  txpon  as  treat- 
ment, are  they  not,  now  ? — Not  altogether :  not  in  some 
districts.  One  of  the  advantages  of  all  this  system  of 
visiting  is  to  keep  hold  of  the  baby,  as  it  leads  you 
directly  into  the  house,  and  you  very  often  find  con- 
ditions there  that  are  capable  of  alteration. 

95132.  {Chairman.)  I  assume  that  the  tendency  of 
bringing  these  babies  was  to  improve  the  condition  in 
which  they  were  brought.  After  two  or  three  attendances, 
if  the  children  were  treated  they  wordd  be  cleaner. 
Would  there  be  an  improvement  in  that  way?— The 
children  that  are  brought  are  always  the  better  in  the  bad 
districts  One  feels  convinced  if  a  mother  is  sufficiently 
interested  in  her  child  to  bring  it  to  a  dispensary,  she 
will  do  everything  she  can  to  have  the  child  thrive. 

95133.  A  good  deal  of  want  of  attention  was  due  to 
ignorance,  which  was  removed  to  a  certain  extent  by  the 
visits  ? — Yes.  I  know  the  ladies  speak  veiy  enthusiasti- 
cally about  the  reception  they  get  from  the  poor  women. 

95134.  I  suppose  you  attach  very  great  importance  to 
these  domiciliary  visits? — I  think  that  is  where  the 
importance  lies.  There  are  cases  where  there  have  been 
quite  striking  reforms  in  the  whole  domestic  hygiene : 
the  house  is  kept  clean,  and  more  attention  is  paid  to  the 
food. 


95135.  You  point  out  this  is  not  Poor  Law  work,  Extent  of 
but  it  is  unquestionably  a  kind  of  relief  of  a  medical  medical 
character  ?— Yes,  I  think  it  is  that.  assistance  i 

Glasgow. 

95136.  Now  we  come  to  free  medical  dispensaries  in 
Glasgow.  You  apparently  have  veiy  few  of  the  medical 
clubs  or  of  the  provident  medical  institutions  which  exist 
in  large  quantities  in  certain  parts  of  London  ? — I  think 
only  as  attached  to  Friendly  Societies,  the  Foresters  and 
the  Shepherds,  and  other  Friendly  Societies,  but  there  is 
no  tiling  of  the  club  practice  which  exists  in  England, 
because  I  think  all  club  practice  which  exists  in  England 
is  not  called  provident. 

95137.  How  would  you  say  that  a  person  was  medically 
treated  in  Glasgow  ?  There  are  a  number  of  institutions 
of  which  you  give  an  account,  which  are  free,  I  suppose  ? 
— Yes. 

95138.  Then  there  is  the  medical  relief  of  the  Poor 
Law  :  tliat  is  free.  Is  there  mucli  gratuitous  medical 
relief  given  in  Glasgow? — A  good  deal  more  than  I 
had  anticipated. 

95139.  We  have  been  told  that  sometimes  it  is  not 
the  practice  amongst  certain  medical  men  to  take  a  fee 
from  certain  people  whose  wages  are  below  a  certain 
standard.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  that  ? — I  think  that  will 
happen  in  every  practice  in  individual  families.  I  do 
not  know  that  any  particular  practitioner  makes  it  aa 
invariable  practice. 

95140.  I  suppose  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
wage-earning  class  in  Glasgow  pay  fees  for  their  medical 
attendance,  or  do  they  get  it  free? — I  think  a  veiy 
considerable  number  do  pay  fees,  but  a  very  considerable  i 
number  also  must  have  medical  relief  gratuitously. 

95141.  {Mrs  Webb.)    Have  you  any  estimate  of  the  Charitable 
numbers  that  go  to  these  dispensaries  ? — I  have  the  medical  aid»i 
numbers  here.      I  had  my  attention  drawn   to  this 
question  about  eighteen  months  ago,  because  there  was  a 
proposal  to  foimd  another  dispensaiy  in  one  of  the  poorer 
districts.    I  was  also  interested  in  the  proposal  for  two 

reasons :  first  of  all  I  was  eager  to  have  a  children's 
dispensary  very  much  after  the  pattern  of  those  we  have 
now,  and  secondly,  I  was  eager  to  have  a  tuberculosis 
dispensary  established.  The  gentlemen  who  were 
interesting  themselves  somewhat  extended  the  scheme 
beyond  that,  and  it  created  a  good  deal  of  opposition, 
which  led  me  to  enquire  more  accurately  where  free 
medical  relief  stood,  and  this  I  have  found :  tabulating 
the  number  of  attendances  at  first  visits  only,  not  re- 
peated visits.  At  twenty-one  free  medical  dispensaries 
(excluding  the  Maternity  Hospital  and  its  outdoor 
branches,  and  the  Dispensary  for  Skin  Diseases)  in 
Glasgow,  I  have  a  record  of  163,961  persons  attending 
for  the  first  time.  These  figures  are  from  the  last 
published  year  of  their  returns. 

95142.  {Chairman.)  What  are  the  dispensaries :  are 
they  endowed  dispensaries  or  supported  out  of  rates  ? — 
They  are  supported  by  subscriptions.  I  have  included 
all  the  dispensaries,  including  the  dispensaries  attached 
to  the  general  hospitals,  but  not  those  of  the  Poor  Law. 

95143.  These  are   institutions   some  of  which  are 

nothing  but  dispensaries  ? — Quite  so.  •  ; 

95144.  Those  are  hospitals  who  examine  out-patients  ? 
—Yes. 

95145.  Do  any  of  the  officers  of  these  dispensaries 
pay  domiciliary  visits  to  the  poor  that  attend  ? — Except 
in  connection  with  the  Medical  Mission,  and  Anderston 
Dispensary,  I  beheve  they  do  not,  and  I  think  that  is  a 
defect  in  them.    I  think  that  is  where  they  fail. 

95146.  So  that  these  cases  that  you  mentioned  are  all 
cases  of  patients  being  seen  at  the  institution  and  not 
being  seen  at  their  homes? — Not  being  seen  at  their 
homes,  excepting  in  the  two  I  have  mentioned.  I  have 
information  regarding  home -visits  in  one  case,  the 
Anderston  Dispensaiy,  where  about  2500  persons  had 
5726  consultations  last  year;  and  in  addition  to  that 
359  home-visits  were  paid. 

95147.  That  does  not  include  the  medical  officers' 
visits  ? — It  does  not  include  the  Poor  Law  at  all. 

95148.  These  dispensaries  are  volimtary  institutions, 
or  I  suppose  they  have  some  endowment  from  charities. 
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iritable  have  they  ? — I  am  doubtful  if  many  of  them  have  endow- 
dical  aid.  meats.  The  larger  hospitals  are  to  a  certain  extent 
endowed  from  accumulated  legacies. 

95149.  Is  it  the  general  practice  in  Scotland  to  have 
these  free  dispensaries,  or  is  it  peculiar  to  Glasgow  ? — 
I  rather  think  other  towns  have  them  as  well. 

95150.  For  instance,  in  those  parts  of  Glasgow  which 
are  not  under  your  jurisdiction,  there  are  these  dispen- 
saries, I  suppose  ? — No,  I  think  there  may  be  one  or  two 
mission  dispensaries  in  parts  of  Govan,  but  I  am  not 
aware  of  them.  I  think  they  always  tend  to  concentrate 
in  a  large  town.  In  order  to  prepare  my  appendix, 
I  asked  these  questions  of  the  secretaries  which  are 
specified  at  the  top  of  the  table  in  the  Appendix.  (See  App. 
VLXXXVI.  [A).)  First  of  all  (1)  "  To  what  social  class  do 
'  persons  seeking  advice  at  medical  dispensaries  belong  'I 
'  Would  you  describe  them  as  working  class,  shopkeeping 
'  class,  clerks,  unskilled  labourers,  or  otherwise  ?  (2)  Has 
'  there  been  within  your  knowledge,  or  is  there  now  occur- 

*  ring,  any  growing  tendency  for  dispensaiy  relief  to 

*  be  sought  by  persons  further  and  fiirther  removed 
'  from  those  who  are  either  paupers  or  are  among  the 

*  very  poorest  of  the  population  ?  (3)  Apart  from  illness, 
'  what  is  in  your  opinion  the  cause  why  dispensary 
'  patients  seek  such  advice  in  preference  to  that  of 

*  a  general  practitioner  ?  Is  it  inability  or  unwilliug- 
'  ness  to  pay  for  what  may  be  had  gratuitously,  or 
'  does  it  arise  from  any  conviction  that  a  better  or  more 
'  skilled  form  of  advice  is  thus  got  ?"  and  the  answers,  as 
I  got  them,  are  tabulated  here. 

95151.  That  practically  amounts  to  this :  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  it  is  assumed  the  reason  is  the  inabiUty 
to  pay? — In  the  majority  of  cases. 

95152.  (Mrs  Wehh.)  And  the  desire  for  more  skilled 
advice,  you  say  ? — That  is  also  stated. 

95153.  {Chairman.)  That  is  when  they  want  special 
advice  ? — Yes. 

95154.  {Professor  Smart.)  All  the  dispensaries  you 
name  are  attached  to  institutions  ? — No.  Some  only  are. 
The  Glasgow  Central  Dispensary  is  independent ;  No.  2 
is  independent ;  No.  3  is  independent.  Of  course  it  is 
attached  to  a  Church,  but  I  was  regarding  that  as 
independent  from  a  medical  point  of  view. 

95155.  There  is  no  entirely  independent  dispensary 
6u))ported  by  pubUc  subscription? — Yes,  the  Central 
Dispensary  is,  so  is  the  Lock  Ilospital. 

95156.  In  that  case,  are  subscriptions  asked  direct  for 
the  dispensary  or  for  the  institution  with  which  the 
dispensary  is  connected  ?— There  is  only  the  Sick  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  and  the  two  General  Hospitals  which 
have  dispensaries  attached. 

95157.  Take  No.  9,  for  instance,  the  Grove  Street 
Institute  :  the  subscriptions,  I  imderstand,  go  to  the  Grove 
Street  Institute,  and  are  expended  by  them  for  certain 
purposes,  among  which  the  dispensary  is  only  one  ? — That 
is  one  part  of  the  work  of  the  Evangelical  Association. 

95158.  And  the  subscription  goes  to  the  general 
purposes  and  not  to  the  dispensaiy  purposes  only  ? — That 
is  so  in  that  case,  just  as  in  tlie  Church  Mission ;  you  find 
it  is  a  general  contribution  to  the  Church  fimds. 

95159.  {Chairman.)  There  seems,  according  to  our 
English  ideas,  a  gap  here  in  the  medical  relief,  or  rather 
in  the  class  of  persons  seeking  medical  relief.  This 
would  account  for  the  poor  and  the  unskilled  labour,  and 
perhaps  certain  sections  of  skilled  labour ;  but  if  there  are 
no  provident  institutions,  how  do  the  artisans,  who  are  in 
receipt  of  good  wages,  get  their  relief  ?  Would  they  get 
it  through  these  institutions? — So  far  as  it  is  a  question 
of  family  illness  of  the  wife  or  children,  I  tliink  that  is 
veiy  largely  done  at  home ;  but  when  it  comes  to  be  a 
question  of  operation,  it  must  almost  of  necessity  be  done 
in  a  hospital. 

95160.  What  are  the  figures  you  gave  us  ? — 163,000. 

95161.  That  would  include  the  number  of  times  the 
persons  called,  or  would  it  be  separate  individuals  ? — 
Those  are  individuals. 

95162.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  The  same  individual 


may  have  been  to  more  than  one  dispensary  ?— Yes,  but  Mr  Archibald 
his  duplication  at  single  dispensaries  are  excluded.  n-k^T^ 

95163.  (G7iam/ia?i.)  Your  population  is  800,000.    If  we  M.D. 
take  200,000  off  as  fairly  well-to-do,  this  would  be  one  in  ^  jyj  "j^ggg 

four  of  the  remaining  600,000  ? — Yes,  there  may  be  some-  "  _^  

thing  to  be  taken  oS  also  for  the  outside  people,  people  Charitable 
from  Partick  and  round  about.    On  the  figures  available  medical  aid. 
less  than  10  per  cent,  of  that  would  come  off,  and  that 

would  still  leave  you  with  146,000  properly  belonging  to 
Glasgow,  which  is  almost  one  in  six  of  the  population 
roughly. 

95164.  Going  on  still  adhering  to  your  ovm  work,  you  Phthisis  and 
say  that  municipal  action  is  just  beginning  to  isolate  provision  for 
cases  not  entitled  to  poor  relief  but  living  under  home  " 
circumstances,  where  spread  is  probable.    What  would 

be  that  class  of  case? — That  is  tubercidosis — consump- 
tion. 

95165.  Is  notification  compulsoiy  in  Glasgow  ? — No,  it 
is  volimtary.  We  have  had  for  several  years,  since  1901, 
a  system  of  voluntary  notification  from  dispensaries 
only,  and  it  has  only  sei-ved  to  bring  the  knowledge  of 
cases  when  they  were  far  advanced. 

95166.  Has  that  notification  been  useful  to  you  at  all 
in  dealing  with  localities  ?  Did  you  find  that  cases  came 
much  from  the  same  localities  or  the  same  streets  ? — In 
one  way  they  did ;  but  the  only  impression  it  made  in 
one's  mind  was  this,  that  you  lost  the  whole  trail  of  the 
individual  backwards.  When  you  knew  him,  when  he  was 
notified  to  you,  he  lived  in  a  model  lodging-house  or  had 
gone  to  a  dispensary  for  advice,  and  you  could  ascertain 
that  he  had  been  in  several  houses  within  the  last  year 
or  eighteen  months,  but  the  economic  pressure  of  con- 
sumption had  simply  brought  him  down  to  the  dis- 
pensaiy level,  and  then  only  you  got  to  him.  You 
could  not  with  any  satisfaction  or  certainty  go  back, 
say,  for  the  purpose  of  revealing  precisely  where  con- 
sumption was  occurring :  it  was  practically  valueless  as 
an  aid  to  prevention. 

95167.  Is  phthisis  prevalent  in  Glasgow  as  a  disease? 
— No,  the  death-rate  from  phthisis  in  Glasgow  stands 
very  well  for  a  big  town. 

95168.  Have  you  any  idea  what  proportion  of  the 
deaths  phthisis  forms? — It  forms  about  1'4,  I  think,  in 
our  rate. 

95169.  It  is  a  hea'vy  proportion  of  the  mortality  in 
adults,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  at  particular  periods :  at  the 
active  period  of  life. 

95170.  You  say  in  Glasgow  you  are  a  little  below  the 
normal  as  far  as  you  know? — Yes,  1'4  and  1'5.  It  was 
1'4  last  year  as  against  2'6  in  1881-1890,  and  2  in 
1891-1900. 

95171.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  What  is  the  total  propor- 
tion for  Scotland  :  have  you  got  it  there  ? — No,  I  have 
not. 

95172.  {Prehendary  Russell  Wakefield.)  You  have  a 
good  deal  of  open-air  treatment  in  Glasgow  ? — Practically, 
only  in  the  Poor  House  Hospital,  but  there  are  two  or  three 
various  agencies  in  operation  in  Glasgow  in  connection 
with  phthisis.  We  have  the  Poor  Law  Hospital  of  the 
Glasgow  Parish  Council,  and  Govan  is  about  to  follow 
Glasgow's  policy  in  taking  in  early  phtliisis.  Then 
there  is  a  branch  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Prevention  of  Consumption,  which  has  a  sanatorium ; 
also  there  is  the  Quarrier's  Home  for  Consumptives ; 
then  there  is  an  incurable  home  at  Lanfine,  which  takes 
in  advanced  cases ;  and  during  last  year  the  Health 
Committee  approved  the  taking  into  one  of  our  reception 
houses,  of  advanced  cases  where  infection  was  likely  to 
result,  as  there  was  no  means  of  isolation  at  home. 

95173.  {Chairman.)  Are  those  phthisical  cases  reported 
to  tlie  sanitaiy  authority  or  the  Poor  Law  authority? 
— The  notification  from  the  dispensaries  was  to  the 
Public  Health  authority,  but  the  applications  for  relief 
by  paupers  are  made  to  the  Poor  Law  authority. 

95174.  There  would  be  persons  getting  relief  who  are  Provision  for 
not  paupers  at  the  time  they  get  tlie  relief? — I  under- dependants  of 
stand  that  is  the  practice,  although  I  think  I  may  say  phthisical 
accurately,  that  unless  one  is  unable  to  work  he  is  not^''®*'^^^°°®''- 
entitled   to   relief.     Mr  Motion  has  explained  to  me 

several  times  that  the  policy  of  the  Parochial  Board  is. 
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Mr  Archibald  rather,  to  give  relief  to  a  workman  in  the  hope  that  it 
^^''"i'       may  cure  him  than  have  his  widow  and  children  as 
Chalmers,     ,-,;,„  nprs 
M.D.  paupers. 

— iTi  ona      95175.  Would  the  children  and  wife  get  aliment  during 
2  March  ] 908.       time  he  was  in  hospital,  do  you  know?— They  did, 
but  whether  it  was  outdoor  relief  or  indoor,  I  am  not 


Provision  for 
dependants  of  aware. 

breadwinner.      95176.  They  did  get  aliment? — Yes,  they  were  helped 
while  he  was  in. 

95177.  Has  the  out-door  treatment  teen  effective,  do 
you  know  ? — I  think  the  results  are  meanwhile  suh  judice. 
If  one  might  put  it  as  a  paradox,  the  test  really  of 
sanatorium  treatment  is  the  after-care.  It  is  not  the 
residence  in  a  sanatorium,  because  everyone  seems  to  im- 
prove in  the  sanatorium,  but  it  is  when  they  return  to 
tlieir  own  homes  and  probably  to  their  former  occupations 
that  the  test  comes.  There  is  nothing  here  in  this  country 
equivalent  to  the  economic  basis  of  Germany,  or  equiva- 
lent to  the  information  bureaux  they  have  there  ;  a  man 
has  no  means  of  knowing  which  kind  of  trade  will  suit 
him,  and  there  is  no  organisation  to  enable  liim  to  get  it. 
The  experience  has  been  that  very  few  of  the  cases  are 
early,  and  consequently  very  few  are  suitable  for  treatment. 
In  Govan  Poor  Law  Hospital  the  medical  superintendent 
tells  me  they  are  always  all  in  an  advanced  stage  before 
they  go  in ;  directly  they  improve  a  little,  tliey  are  eager 
to  go  out,  and  they  usually  return  in  a  worse  condition 
than  when  they  left. 

Compulsory        95178.  There  is  no  power  of  detention,  is  there,  in  any 
notification  of  of  these  cases,  unlike  other  infectious  diseases  ? — No  ;  if 
phthisis         the  disease  were  made  notifiable  under  the  Public  Health 
Act,  then  I  suppose  it  might  be  possible  to  hold  the  same 
view  that  one  does  regarding  tlie  ordinary  infectious 
diseases.    I  fancy  that  would  be  the  effect. 

95179.  {Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  You  cannot  keep  a 
man  even  in  an  infectious  disease  after  the  infection  is 
over  ? — Quite  so  ;  but  so  long  as  it  lasts. 

95180.  (Chairman.)  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  the 
compulsory  notification  of  phthisis  ? — I  should  for  the 
reason  which  I  have  said,  that  our  voluntary  notification 
has  failed  to  give  us  a  topographical  demonstration  where 
phthisis  is. 

95181.  (BisJiop  of  Ross.)  Do  you  not  see  a  great  many 
objections  to  compulsory  notification? — There  did  exist 
many  objections  to  compulsory  notification,  until  the 
amending  Act  was  passed  for  Scotland  last  year,  which 
really  disposes  of  all  the  objections,  because  it  relaxes  the 
conditions  of  the  Public  Health  Act. 

95182.  (Mr  Patteyi-MacDougall.)  I  think  that  Act 
comes  to  this,  that  the  Local  Government  Board  would 
not  approve  of  compulsory  notification  unless  provision 
was  made  by  the  authority  for  the  isolation  and  treat- 
ment of  the  cases  ? — Yes. 

95183.  Until  the  Local  Government  Board  is  satisfied 
that  such  provision  is  made,  they  would  not  agree  to 
compulsory  notification  ? — Quite  so.  I  think  part  of  the 
effect  of  the  Act  is  also  that  while  formerly  the  children 
of  a  consumptive  could  not  have  attended  school  in 
Scotland,  the  amending  Act  relaxed  that.  Formerly  a 
consumptive  could  not  have  engaged  a  cab,  the  amending 
Act  relaxed  that ;  and  generally  it  takes  away  disabilities. 

95184.  He  could  not  have  walked  outside  and  com- 
municated infection  ? — Quite  so ;  but  if  he  takes  proper 
precautions  he  may  do  all  those  things. 

95185.  (Bishop  of  Ross.)  Supposing  a  man  was  in 
full  work,  and  he  has  the  disease  in  the  early  stages,  if 
you  have  compulsoiy  notification  must  not  he  give  up 
bis  work  ?— I  think  not. 

95186.  Once  it  is  knowni  he  is  a  consumptive,  do  you 
not  think  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  his  going  into 
the  factory,  for  instance,  and  working  side  by  side  with 
others  ? — I  think  not. 

95187.  You  think  the  others  would  be  quite  free  to 
associate  with  him,  though  he  is  known  to  have  an 
infectious  disease  ? — They  could  certainly  do  it  with 
safety  in  the  case  of  phthisis. 

95188.  (Prebendary  Russell  Waltefield.)  Was  not  the 


advantage  of  compulsory  notification  that  on  it  nothing  Oompulso 
took  place? — That  does  not  exist  now.  notificaticjf 

95189.  If  he  is  to  go  roimd  amongst  people,  what  is  P***^^'^'*" 
the  good  of  his  being  notified  ? — To  begin  with,  he  would 
be  advised  as  to  how  to  dispose  of  sputum,  a  most 
essential  thing.  He  would  be  advised  as  to  conditions 
for  controlling  the  effect  of  coughing,  which  is  probably 
more  dangerous. 

95190.  It  would  be  veiy  difficult  in  a  manufactoiy  or 
workshop  to  carry  out  many  of  those  things? — If  the 
disease  is  infective,  that  is  where  the  advantage  is  in 
putting  the  restriction  on. 

95191.  (Mr  Bentham.)  Is  there  not  another  disadvan- 
tage in  compulsoiy  notification,  that  people  who  thought 
they  were  afflicted  would  not  make  their  case  known? 
It  would  mean  that  the  case  would  be  driven  under,  as  I 
am  told  is  the  case  in  Sheffield,  where  now  there  are 
fewer  early  cases  of  phthisis  notified,  but  more  deaths  ? — 
Dr  Robertson  explained  that  he  thought  it  was  working 
satisfactorily,  but  if  what  you  say  is  the  case,  that  the 
numbers  notified  are  going  dovm.  and  deaths  going  up,  it 
would  look  like  failure.  The  value  of  notification  in  these 
circiimstances  is  that  you  know  where  your  case  is ;  at 
present  you  do  not,  and  you  do  not  know  whether  any 
precautions  are  being  taken  or  not. 

95192.  (Chairman.)  Now  we  come  to  the  last  para-  Infectioua 
graph  of  your  statement  that  is  as  to  the  possibility  of  diseases  an 
unification,  or  if  not  that,  combination  between  the  *heir 
different  medical  authorities  now  in  existence.    You  treatment 
advance  various  reasons  why  there  should  at  anyrate  be  authorUv 
co-operation.    You  find,  which  I  believe  is  the  case,  that 

the  diseases  which  may  be  regarded  as  infectious  and 
therefore  notifiable  are  being  constantly  added  to  ? — Not 
notifiable  at  the  moment,  but  medical  science  is  reclaim- 
ing a  number  of  things  from  the  unknown. 

95193.  Are  only  notifiable  infectious  diseases  treated 
gratuitously? — Only  the  infectious  diseases  are  treated 
gratuitously  by  the  Public  Health  authorities 

95194.  The  diseases  which  are  notifiable  ? — In  Glasgow  '^l 
our  custom  has  always  been  to  add  to  that  number  by  1 
some  which  were  not  notifiable,  measles  and  whooping- 
cough,  for  example. 

95195.  Are  they  treated  gratuitously  ?  —  A  large 
number  of  cases  are,  both  of  measles  and  whooping- 
cough,  on  the  knowledge  that  many  of  them  occur  in 
homes  where  the  child  has  scarcely  a  reasonable  chance. 
That  is,  their  chances  of  recoveiy  are  better  if  you  take 
them  to  the  hospital. 

95196.  (Sir  Samuel   Provis.)   You  take   them  into 
hospitals  ? — Yes,  the  fever  hospitals. 

95197.  Both  measles  and  whooping-cough? — Yes. 

95198.  Do  you  not  have  a  very  large  number  of  cases  ? 
— Yes,  we  have,  but  they  are  not  received  with  the  idea 
of  preventing  the  spread  of  disease,  especially  with 
measles,  but  with  a  view  of  treating  the  patients.  It  is 
rather  a  reversal  of  the  principle. 

95199.  (Chairman.)  So  not  only  is  the  sphere,  so  to 
say,  of  the  treatment  of  the  number  of  infectious  diseases, 
and  consequently  the  sphere  of  the  operation  of  the 
treatment  of  infectious  diseases  increasing,  hut  it  must 
continue  to  increase  ? — I  think  so. 

95200.  You  point  out  that  if  an  authority  is  entmsted  Need  of  co- 
with  the  treatment  of,  and  watching  over,  the  health  of  opeiation  of 
the  locality,  the  prevalence  of  non-infectious  disease  and  ^g^j^.^! 
the  facilities  for  treating  it  must  be  a  matter  of  concern  a.ffncies. 

to  the  health  authorities  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  important 
that  one  should  know  the  occurrence  of  sickness  other 
than  infectious  sickness. 

95201.  I  assume  your  relations  with  the  Poor  Law 
authority  are  very  friendly? — Veiy. 

95202.  But  you  think  that  you  could  be  linked  up  a 
good  deal  more  ? — What  one  sees  is  that  if  one  knows  of 
occurring  sickness  it  would  lead  you  frequently  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  housing ;  and  as  visiting 
the  children  led  to  seeing  dirty  houses,  so  the  knowledge 
of  occurring  sickness  would  lead  us  to  houses  and  work- 
shops where  something  wanted  remedying. 

95203.  Without  going  so  far  as  actually  unifying,  a 
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good  deal  might  be  done  if  the  two  systems  were  put 
into  hearty  co-operation  ? — I  think  so. 

95204.  You  rather  suggest  that  the  manufacture  of 
ineiScients  is  going  on.  Shotdd  you  say  that  there  were 
signs  of  deterioration  in  a  certain  section  of  the  popula- 
tion?— I  think  not.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  deteri- 
oration, but  there  is  evidence  of  degeneracy. 

95205.  You  accept  the  word  "  degeneracy,"  but  not 
"  deterioration."  They  do  not  mean  the  same  thing  in 
your  mind  ? — In  deterioration  one  thinks  of  a  former 
standard  which  gets  lower,  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  that 
we  have  that. 

95206.  (Bishop  of  Boss.)  The  Commission  which  sat 
to  enquire  into  the  qiiestion  was  called  the  Pliysical 
Deterioration,  not  the  Physical  Degeneracy  Commission? 
— I  think  they  fovmd  it  did  not  exist.  What  was  in  my 
mind  was  this :  in  1903  I  obtained  the  permission  of 
the  School  Board  in  Glasgow  to  cany  out  certain 
measurements.  It  was  just  after  the  Physical  Training 
Enquiiy  in  Scotland,  and  we  measured  children  in  several 
selected  schools.  First  of  all,  I  knew  fi-om  an  enquiry  I 
made  in  1901  on  the  census  figures  that  the  death-rates 
in  our  houses  varied  enormously.  In  our  one-apartment 
families  there  were  over  104,000  persons,  and  on  the 
census  population  we  had  a  death-rate  of  33  per  thousand  ; 
in  the  two-apartment  families  a  death-rate  of  21,  and  in 
our  three-apartment  families  a  death-rate  of  only  14.  One 
imagined  there  must  be  some  physical  feature  of  the  in- 
habitants of  those  houses  which  corresponded  with  this 
enormous  death-rate  in  the  smaller  sized  accommodation, 
and  measuring  the  children  one  found  that  the  height  of 
the  one-apartment  children,  putting  the  average  in  relation 
to  the  numbers  at  given  ages,  was  47  inches  against  50 
in  three-apartment  families,  and  the  weight  of  the  one- 
apartment  child  was  only  52  lbs.  as  against  59  of  the 
three-apartment  child.  That  suggested  a  physical  con- 
trast ;  but  the  important  point  was  to  discover  where  the 
child  stood  educationally,  and  on  enquiries  at  the  masters 
we  found  that  of  the  one-ajjartment  children,  who  were 
both  smaller  and  lighter,  33  per  cent,  only  could  be  graded 
as  excellent  or  good  at  school  lessons,  whereas  of  the 
two-apartment  children  62  per  cent,  were  either  excellent 
or  good,  and  of  the  three-apartment  children  66  per  cent. 
(See  App.  No.  GLXXXVI.  (B).) 

95207.  (Miss  Hill.)  Have  not  you  a  larger  number  of 
children  whose  families  occupied  three  rooms  than  you 
had  some  years  ago  ?  Is  not  the  tendency  to  increase  the 
number  of  rooms  ? — Yes,  for  several  census  periods  the 
tendency  has  been  to  increase  the  size  of  the  house  and 
reduce  the  number  of  people  in  it. 

95208.  So  that  although  in  a  particular  family  you 
find  a  greater  deterioration  on  the  whole,  it  might  be  on 
the  upward  grade  if  there  were  more  families  living  in 
three  rooms  than  there  have  been  ? — I  stated  the  death- 
rate  as  the  only  way  of  proving  that.  What  I  suggest  is 
that  there  are  products  in  our  town  life  which  show  that 
educational  methods  have  very  little  effect. 

95209.  (Chairman.)  I  am  disposed  to  accept  your 
general  argument  that  something  should  be  done  to 
bring  the  various  authorities  treating  or  dealing  with  the 
health  of  the  people  into  closer  co-operation.  Are  you 
at  all  affected  by  areas  ?  Say  that  all  the  Poor  Law  areas 
were  the  same  as  the  health  areas,  would  that  facilitate 
matters  ? — Unity  of  area  would  very  much  :  not  only  of 
the  Poor  Law,  but  the  School  Board. 

95210.  Assuming  that  you  were  all  under  the  same 
authority,  that  there  was  only  one  authority  dealing  with 
that,  that  again  would  facilitate  matters? — We  have  a 
large  body  of  opinion  in  Scotland  which  strongly 
advocates  an  an  hoe  school  authority ;  I  do  not  know 
that  I  share  that  opinion. 

95211.  Areas  you  attach  importance  to  ? — Yes,  particu- 
larly the  school  education  and  sanitation  areas. 

Importance  of  95212.  It  is  evident  from  your  evidence  that  you 
domiciliary  attach  great  importance  to  domiciliary  visitation,  and  any 
to^r  development  of  a  system  which  tends  to  increase  that  ? 

— Yes,  that  is  one  of  the  main  advantages  of  our  baby 
crusade. 

95213.  It  is  one  of  the  main  drawbacks  of  the  free 
dispensary  system  ? — The  free  dispensary  system,  except 
as  applied  to  the  individual,  has  lost  its  value  as  an 
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administi-ative  method.    A  man  appears  with  phthisis ;  Mr  Archibald 
you  know  nothing  of  where  he  comes  from,  and  you  have  A'er?- 
no  macliineiy  for  enquiring.    He  may  be  working  under 
bad  conditions  hygienically,  and  yet  you  do  not  know,  or 
he  may  be  living  under  similar  conditions. 

95214.  Tliere  would  be  no  great  difficulty  in  combin-  importance  of 
ing  the  medical  authorities  dealing  with  the  medical  domiciliary 
treatment  of  the  poor,  and  leaving  more  or  less  intact  visitations  to 
the  machinery  of  the  great  hospitals  and  institutions  poor, 
which  are  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  the  poor? — I  think 

they  should  continue.  What  occurs  to  one  is,  we  have 
in  Glasgow  three  free  hospitals  in  separate  parts  of  the 
City.  LP  we  had  a  hospital  area  attached  to  each  large 
hospital,  that  hospital  ought  to  know  where  dispensaries 
were  wanted.  It  would  not  put  two  dispensaries  in  one 
street,  and  probably  none  for  a  long  way  off ;  it  would 
have  medical  charge  of  the  whole  district. 

95215.  You  say  here  disease  and  not  poverty  should 
be  the  first  qualification  for  relief.  Of  course  it  is  one 
of  the  drawbacks  of  the  Poor  Law  system  that  enqiiiiy 
frequently  precedes  treatment.  Should  you  say  that  the 
fact  of  medical  relief  being  associated  with  the  Poor  Law 
in  vScotland  at  all  acts  as  a  deterrent  to  people,  in  the 
early  stages,  going  for  assistance  ? — I  am  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  Poor  Law  administration  to  tell. 

95216.  It  would  not  operate  so  much  in  Glasgow, 
where  there  is  so  much  gratuitous  help  which  can  be  got 
elsewhere  ? — No. 

95217.  I  suppose  for  all  statistical  purposes,  and  for 
tracing  and  following  vip  the  distribution  of  disease,  co- 
operation would  bring  veiy  valuable  results  ? — Veiy. 

95218.  Is  there  now,  should  you  say,  a  good  deal  of 
waste  of  effort  fi-om  want  of  co-operation  in  that  particu- 
lar way  as  regards  tracing? — Tliere  is  an  absence  of 
resiJt  co-equal  with  the  effort,  I  think,  probably 
because  it  is  not  co-ordinated.  You  have  education  and 
sanitation  and  Poor  Law  co-operating  against  the  indi- 
vidual, each  fi'om  a  different  standpoint,  but  I  think  they 
lack  the  close  co-operation  that  one  administrative  body 
would  have,  and  they  very  often  miss  their  object. 

95219.  Although  each  would  not  lose  its  individual 
standpoint,  there  would  be  co-operation  whicli  would 
give  a  good  general  better  result  ? — Yes,  if  I  might  use 
an  illustration  here,  partly  bearing  on  that  veiy  point, 
I  am  referring  to  my  report  for  the  year  1906.  This  is 
a  description  of  an  area  that  I  was  rather  eager  the 
Corporation  should  deal  with  as  an  area  under  the 
Housing  Act.  It  had  a  birth-rate  of  49,  and  a  death-rate 
of  41  at  the  time  when  our  City  was  having  as  a 
whole  18  or  17.  It  had  not  infectious  disease  as  its 
chief  feature,  but  respiratory  diseases,  which  were  not 
infective  and  not  notifiable,  of  which  we  know  nothing 
till  the  death  happens.  In  this  particular  area  9  per 
1000  of  the  deaths  occurred  from  respiratory  diseases, 
whereas  the  ward  of  the  City  in  which  the  area  was  had 
only  6,  and  the  City  had  only  3.  It  was  three  times 
worse  than  the  City.  The  important  point  as  showing 
the  connection  of  poverty  with  the  insanitary  condition, 
was  the  comparison  I  was  able  to  make  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  police  treasui'er  and  the  Parochial  Board.  It 
showed,  when  one  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  proportion 
of  police  rates  unpaid  in  this  area,  the  percentage  worked 
out  in  this  way :  For  the  whole  City  25  per  cent,  of  the 
rates  were  unpaid  ;  for  the  ward  in  which  this  district  was, 
41  per  cent,  were  impaid  ;  for  the  area  itseK,  64  per  cent, 
were  unpaid.  Two-thirds  of  the  i^eople  did  not  pay  the 
police  rates.  With  a  death-rate  of  41,  you  had  two-thirds 
of  the  people  unable  to  pay  police  rates.  When  one  took 
the  poor  rate,  you  found  that  in  the  whole  Parish  of 
Glasgow  16  per  cent,  of  the  people  who  are  entitled  to 
pay  failed  to  pay  2  per  cent,  of  the  poor  rate ;  whereas 
in  that  area  38  per  cent,  of  the  people  failed  to  pay  47 
per  cent,  of  the  poor  rate.  The  Parochial  Board  grade 
the  causes  of  non-payment  into  three :  first  of  all 
paupers,  then  people  whom  they  excuse  because  they  are 
unable  to  pay,  and  lastly,  irrecoverables,  people  who  move 
about  and  are  lost  sight  of.  In  the  whole  Parish  of 
Glasgow  the  amount  relieved  to  people  unable  to  pay 
was  1  per  cent. ;  in  this  area,  22 '7  per  cent.  The  amount 
"  irrecoverable  "  was  1  per  cent,  over  the  whole  of  the 
Parish  of  Glasgow,  and  21  per  cent,  for  this  particular 
area.  I  could  not  help,  in  my  own  mind,  associating  the 
fact  of  the  41  per  thousand  death-rate  with  those  other 
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conditions.  It  is  an  area  of  13,000  square  yards ;  there 
are  443  houses  in  it,  and  there  is  a  population  of  1479. 

95220.  Was  it  anywhere  near  the  docks,  or  where 
there  is  much  casual  labour  ? — No,  it  is  far  removed 
from  the  docks,  and  there  are  few  immediate  facilities 
for  casual  labour.  But  it  is  a  slum  ;  it  is  in  the  centre  of 
this  area  where  the  voluntary  lady-workers  are  working 
at  infantile  mortality.  1  took  it  as  an  insanitary  portion 
of  the  City,  as  an  example  of  others,  so  that  the  Corpora- 
tion might  adopt  a  policy. 

95221.  Have  you  had  it  cleared  yet  ? — Not  yet ;  I  have 
not  persuaded  them  that  it  should  be  done. 

95222.  (Mrs  Webb)  You  are  proceeding  under  the 
Clauses  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act  ?  — 
We  have  not  yet ;  I  hope  I  shall  persuade  them. 

95223.  (Bishop  of  Ross.)  The  families  are  in  single 
rooms  there,  I  suppose,  almost  entirely  ? — Not  altogether. 
202  houses  were  single  apartments,  209  two  apartments, 
and  31  three  apartments. 

95224.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  In  the  matter  of  co-opera- 
tion, do  you  get  returns  from  the  Poor  Law  medical 
officers,  of  sickness  in  the  Burgh  ? — No. 

95225.  Do  you  get  any  information  from  them  at  all  ? 
— I  get  from  the  clerk  and  inspector  of  the  Parish  there 
a  certain  weekly  return  of  consumptives  coming  for  the 
first  time. 

95226.  Not  ordinary  sickness  ? — No,  there  is  some 
provision,  I  understand,  in  England  by  which  that  may 
be  obtained,  but  it  does  not  obtain  with  us. 

95227.  You  get  the  death  returns  from  the  registrar  ? 
— Yes,  my  idea  with  regard  to  those  is  that  you  are  only 
getting  post  factum  details. 

95228.  Would  you  tell  us  a  little  more  about  your  milk 
depot.  I  do  not  tliink  you  had  finished  saying  what  the 
financial  aspect  was  with  regard  to  the  Town  Covmcil  ? — 
This  was  prepai-ed  from  a  statement  by  the  Treasurer, 
showing  that  the  outlay  in  connection  with  the  work  of 
the  depot  for  the  financial  year  ended  the  31st  May  1907, 
may  be  stated  as  £4515,  while  the  revenue  was  £2226. 

95229.  That  is,  it  cost  you  about  £2000?— Yes,  we 
paid  for  milk  £2050,  and  we  got  £2071. 

95230.  Do  you  keep  your  own  cows? — No.  I  was 
eager  that  we  should,  but  we  buy  the  milk  at  present. 

95231.  You  contract  with  some  farmer? — Yes. 

95232.  Is  the  farmer  under  certain  conditions  witli 
regard  to  sanitary  treatment  ? — Yes,  the  particular  farm 
is  inspected.  I  was  eager  rather  that  the  Corporation, 
when  this  thing  was  begun,  should  themselves  liave  kept 
the  farm,  and  demonstrated  to  the  farmers  that  it  was 
possible  to  produce  pure  milk  rather  than  milk  that 
required  sterilising ;  but  the  present  method  seemed  the 
easier  way,  and  did  away  with  further  objections. 

95233.  You  have  some  loss  on  the  sale  ? — Yes,  if  you 
put  capital  and  charges. 

95234.  Without  the  caj^ital  charges,  do  you  still  have 
a  loss? — The  statement  is  a  doctor's  way  of  stating 
finance,  so  it  may  be  criticised.  There  was  a  difirerence 
of  £1942  on  the  working  charges,  as  I  call  them, 
excluding  rent,  taxes,  and  depreciation  of  plant  and 
machineiy. 

95235.  In  that  particular  year? — Yes. 

95236.  Was  that  a  fair  average  year? — This  is  only 
the  third  year  that  it  has  been  in  operation.  It  is  more 
for  that  year  than  it  was  before,  because  of  the  number 
of  babies  supplied. 

95237.  How  many  children  and  mothers  did  that 
assist? — It  is  not  possible  just  to  give  you  a  specific 
number.  I  have  been  eager  from  the  beginning  to 
have  no  child  put  on  the  depot  imless  it  was  certified 
medically  as  requiring  to  be  fed  artificially,  or  unless  I 
had  an  opportimity  of  having  someone  visit  it ;  but  it 
appeared  to  the  Committee  that  that  might  rather  hinder 
the  use  of  the  milk,  and  for  a  time  anyone  who  wished 
got  it,  witli  the  result  that  many  of  tliem  vanished,  and 
we  could  have  no  record  at  all,  although  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  at  once  took  up  the  thing,  and 
visiled  a  large  number.  It  was  not  possible  to  get 
definite  figures  as  to  numbers  joining  till  last  year  when 
the  custom  altered,  when  it  became  obvious  that  informa- 


tion could  not  be  got  £rom  the  original  method.    In  the  Combating 
last  six  months  of  last  year  we  enrolled  666,  and  I  take  itifant 
it  that  that  represents  an  annual  number  of  babies  of  mortality  by 
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something  like  1200  or  1300 

95238.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  You  limited  it,  I  suppose, 
to  the  supply  of  the  milk  for  children  within  certain 
ages  ? — Yes,  children  of  the  suckling  age  only. 

95239.  Do  you  impose  certain  conditions  ?  Do  you 
require  that  the  mothers  should  give  you  certain 
statistical  information  as  to  the  weiglit  of  the  children, 
and  so  fortli,  or  bring  it  to  you? — It  was  with  that  object 
that  those  five  consultations  were  estabhshed  at  different 
parts  of  the  City. 

95240.  You  do  that  yourself  ?— Yes. 

95241.  You  do  not  find  any  difficulty  in  imposing 
those  conditions  ? — Do  you  mean  as  to  weighing  ? 

95242.  Yes  ? — It  is  not  made  a  condition  of  obtaining 
milk  that  they  must  come  and  be  weighed.  We  can 
persuade  tliem  very  frequently  ;  as  I  say,  597  have  been 
weighed  during  the  last  twelve  months. 

95243.  Have  you  statutory  authority  for  making  con-  Question  as 
ditions  of  that  kind  ? — No,  it  is  more  or  less  a  bargain  to  statutory 
between  you  and  the  mother.    Very  often  you  do  get  the  power 
mother  so  interested  that  she  will  come  with  her  baby  f^sarding 
time  and  again,  but  Ijad  weather  and  other  children,  and  i 
many  excuses  of  that  sort,  interfere  a  great  deal  with 

their  regidarity. 

95244.  Would  you  think  it  advisable  to  have  statutory 
poM^er  to  do  that  ? — No,  I  scarcely  think  so.  They  do  not 
have  it  in  France,  yet  they  get  the  children  to  come  very 
reg-ularly,  as  they  make  it  an  essential  condition  that 
the  cliild  will  be  brought.  I  am  afi-aid  if  we  had 
stringent  conditions  of  that  sort  here,  we  should  not  have 
the  children. 

95245.  The  people  in  France  bear  regulation  better 
than  we  do  ? — I  think  that  is  the  explanation  of  it. 

95246.  Will  you  tell  me  one  other  point  in  connection 
with  your  mimicipal  arrangements.  Have  you  power  to 
appoint  2)aid  officers  to  visit  mothers  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  they  are  bringing  up  their  children 
proj^erly  ? — For  the  lady  assistant  the  outlay  has  never 
been  challenged. 

95247.  I  observe  you  stated  in  answer  to  the  Chair- 
man's question,  or  I  thought  you  said,  it  was  not  a 
statutory  appointment? — I  meant  by  that  she  is  not 
appointed  imder  the  Public  Health  Act. 

95248.  Therefore  it  is  a  point  whether  there  is  a 
statutory  power  independent  of  the  PubKc  Health  Act  ?-  - 
There  may  be. 

95249.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  You  may  have  it 
imder  your  local  Act  ? — No,  there  is  no  local  Act  dealing 
with  the  point. 

95250.  (Mr  Gardiner.)  There  is  no  right  of  entiy  on 
the  part  of  these  visitors? — One  might  say  that  is 
the  case,  but  there  is  no  difficulty :  the  mothers  rather 
welcome  the  visits  of  the  lady  visitors. 

95251.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Are  those  assistants  in 
the  same  position  as  the  assistant  medical  officer  ? — They 
are  not  statutoiy  either,  in  the  sense  that  they  are  not 
appointed  under  the  Act. 

95252.  Therefore  they  have  no  statutory  power? — 
No. 

95253.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  In  Glasgow,  I  think  Percentage  of 
there  is  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  patients  suffering  infectious 
from  infectious  diseases  who  go  to  the  infectious  diseases  cases  treated 
hospital  ? — Very  large  ;  in  enteric  fever  it  runs  up  to  about  sanitary 
90  per  cent.    I  think  last  year  it  was  85  per  cent,  of  a'U*'''o'ity- 
scarlet  fever.    Those  are  the  two  highest.    Of  course  we 

remove  smallpox,  every  one,  and  the  same  thing  with 
typhus.  No  typhus  case  is  left  at  home.  Of  the  other 
diseases  there  is  a  smaller  proportion :  diphtheria, 
measles,  whooping-cough,  and  the  others. 

95254.  Do  you  find  in  the  Royal  Infirmary,  and  other  Contributions 
siich  institutions,  that  many  go  there  who  really  could  pay  of  workmen 
for  treatment  if  they  were  asked  ? — It  was  stated  recently  to  medical 
when  a  discussion  was  going  on  regarding  the  Anderston  charities. 
Dispensary  that  it  was  a  recognised  thing  tJiat  the  work- 
man contributed  to  the  general  hospitals  because  he 
regarded  them  as  a  place  where  he  could  go  when  he 
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i/ontributions  was  ill ;  and  that  had  the  effect  of  pressing  out  the  rather 
.f  workmen  lower  grade  casual  into  the  small  local  dispensaries.  It 
was  stated  in  argTiment,  and  advanced  in  piiblic  as  an 
argument  for  the  provision  of  this  additional  dispensary 
in  Anderston,  that  the  general  hospitals  were  regarded 
by  workmen  who  conti'ibuted  annually  to  them  as  their 
proper  resort  in  case  of  illness.  It  was  necessary,  in 
consequence,  to  have  local  dispensaries  for  the  poor 
people. 

95255.  Do  the  workmen  contribute  generously  towards 
the  infirmaries? — Yes.  I  could  not  tell  you  what  j^ro- 
portion  it  is  :  at  least,  one-third,  I  think. 

95256.  I  suppose  there  are  many  of  these  workmen 
who  contribute  who  are  members  of  the  trades  unions, 
and  get  sick  benefit  there  ? — They  do.  I  took  the  infor- 
mation out  some  years  ago  that  for  every  workman  who 
went  from  the  Clyde  area  to  a  general  hospital  at  that 
time  they  contributed  £1.  That  is,  dividing  tlie  amount 
contributed  from  the  ship-building  yards  and  the  engin- 
eers' shops  by  the  numbers  sent,  it  worked  out  at  about 
£1  a  head. 

95257.  The  voluntary  subscrip)tions  of  skilled  workmen 
in  Glasgow  ? — Yes,  skilled  and  unskilled.  It  would 
include  all  the  labour  in  the  ship-building  yards  and  the 
engineering  shops — all  the  people  that  gave  money  ;  most 
of  the  public  works  do.  That  was  the  proportion  at  that 
time,  but  that  was  about  twenty  years  ago. 

95258.  It  is  also  the  case,  no  doubt,  in  your  knowledge, 
that  in  the  Poor  Law  Infirmary  there  are  a  number  of 
paying  patients  now,  are  there  not,  because  the  Royal 
Infirmaiy  and  other  institutions  cannot  meet  the  supply? 
— I  know  of  that  directly,  because  several  cases  of  con- 
sumption which  I  could  not  get  placed  anywhere  Mr 
Motion  was  good  enough  to  make  provision  for  in 
Stobhill,  and  the  relatives  paid  something. 
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of  95259.  You  speak  here  of  the  possibiUty  of  handing 
on  to  one  authority  the  whole  work  of  medical  assistance  ; 
then  you  say  in  paragraph  48  :  How  this  machinery 
is  to  be  brought  into  co-ordination  with  the  public 
health  administration  of  a  district,  is  subject  for  dis- 
cussion. Have  you  thought  that  out,  or  can  you 
amplify  that?  What  would  be  your  scheme? — Just 
before  that  I  have  indicated  that  if  you  have  a  hospital 
with  a  given  area  attached  to  it,  that  hospital  will  know 
from  which  area  it  is  drawing  its  patients,  and  will  also 
know  whether  a  particular  need  exists  locally  for  a 
dispensary  of  some  sort  as  attached  to  itself,  not  inde- 
pendently. If  you  relieved  wherever  sickness  presented 
itself,  at  the  dispensary  or  at  the  hospital,  and  borrowed 
the  custom  of  so  many  German  towns,  called  the  system 
of  almoners,  who  would  then  make  domiciliary  visits 
from  information  gathered  veiy  much  as  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  gather  their  information,  you  could 
decide  whether  the  man  properly  belonged  to  the  Poor 
Law  or  the  charitable  agency. 

95260.  Would  you  leave  the  administrative  bodies  as 
they  are  at  present,  the  Poor  Law  authority  and  the 
Public  Health  authority? — I  think  rather  the  hospital 
board  woidd  require  to  be  framed  of  all  three,  and  I 
would  include  education,  because  of  the  direct  responsi- 
bility there  is  now  in  connection  with  school  children. 
If  one  has  any  development  of  this  medical  inspection 
of  school  children,  it  must  mean  that  for  every  defect  dis- 
covered, for  instance  for  eye  defects,  you  must  be  pre- 
pared to  offer  some  method  of  treatment.  It  is  no  use 
ending  at  the  discovery  of  things  unless  you  remedy 
them. 

95261.  Would  you  have  a  combined  authority? — Yes, 
representative  of  all  interests,  public  health,  education, 
and  Poor  Law,  with  another  interest  representing  the 
general  public,  who  at  present  support  the  public 
hospitals. 

95262.  Has  it  come  under  your  notice  that  attention 
has  been  directed  lately  in  Glasgow  to  the  conditions 
obtaining  in  some  of  the  model  lodging-houses,  not  the 
Corporation  houses,  but  the  other  houses,  the  farmed-out 
houses :  that  there  are  serious  conditions  tending  to 
pauperism  and  the  demoralisation  of  the  boys  and  the 
youths  of  the  population  ? — With  regard  to  the  models  I 
think  there  is  this  view  to  be  taken  :  when  models  were 
started  and  introduced  as  a  system  they  offered  an 
immediate  relief  to  the  lodgers  who  were  crowded  out 


of  the  private  dwellings  by  the  operation  very  largely  of  Mr  Archibald 

the  Improvement  Act  which  came  into  operation  in  the  ^er"?" 

Seventies,  but  chiefly  because  the  Registrar-General  in  Chalmers, 

1871  directed  attention  to  the  large  number  of  people   !  \ 

who  housed  lodgers  ;  and  the  i^rovision  of  a  model  Avas  2  March  1908. 

an  easy  way  out  of  that.  ^,  ~'. — 

Conditions 

95263.  The  point  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  this :  at  obtaining  in 
present  I  understand  the  sanitary  conditions  of  these  model 
houses  to  which  I  refer   are    such  that   you   cannot  loilging- 
interfere  with  them  ;  there  is  nothing  there  which  would  houses, 
entitle  you  to  ? — There  is  nothing  there  ;  the  farmed-out 

houses  are  more  sanitary  than  the  other  ones. 

95264.  You  know  the  conditions  there  are  such  that 
the  youths  are  attracted  there,  and  the  demoralisation 
that  is  going  on  is  very  serious  ? — Yes. 

95265.  That  has  been  publicly  discussed  in  Glasgow 
lately.  What  I  ask  is :  What  is  the  remedy  for  that  ? 
Do  you  think  further  police  powers  should  be  given  ? — 
The  remedy  in  the  matter  of  the  models  is  first  of  all 
to  make  a  man  allege  a  reason  for  going  to  a  model, 
and  say  why  a  model  is  needful  to  him.  And  there  should 
be  also  a  second  :  I  think  there  should  be  a  time  limit  to 
his  living  in  a  model.  A  man  should  not  be  allowed  to 
live  in  a  model  year  in  and  year  out  as  he  does  at  present. 
We  have  created  in  Glasgow  a  social  sore :  that  social 
sore  exists  by  itseK,  and  they  are  at  present  irreclaimable, 
as  far  as  1  can  see. 

95266.  Then  the  models  seem  to  foster  it? — I  think 
they  foster  an  indifference  to  citizenship,  which  I  think 
should  not  exist.  The  two  steps  should  be  insisted  upon  : 
of  a  man  giving  a  reason  for  residing  in  a  model,  and, 
secondly,  of  putting  a  time  limit  to  his  stay. 

95267.  {Prebendary  Russell  Wakefield.)  A  man 
should  only  stay  there  for  a  limited  time  ? — Yes,  I  have 
a  census  taken  every  year  of  the  farmed-out  houses,  and 
there  are  a  considerable  number  of  children  there. 

95268.  (Mr  Patten-MacDougall.)  That  is  in  your 
report  for  1906  ? — Yes.  The  corresponding  information 
is  in  the  former  reports.  The  point  is  that  there  is  a  large 
number  of  families  with  children  in  the  farmed-out 
houses,  so  I  think  that  the  presbytery  article  failed  in 
being  too  general.  It  is  true  of  a  large  number  of  those 
houses;  but  you  actually  get  532  children  with  1145 
adults,  on  the  18th  August,  living  in  farmed-out  houses. 
These  are  not  aU  used  for  illegal  purposes,  I  am  sure  of 
that,  because  of  those  children. 

95269.  (Mr  Gardiner.)  Are  they  all  used  for  illegal 
purposes  ? — Not  all  for  illegal  purposes,  because  of  the 
number  of  children.  You  have  a  population  of  1600, 
and  500  are  children  imder  ten. 

95270.  (Mrs  Bosanqiiet.)  You  would  create  a  general  System  of 
system  of  dispensaries  where  the  people  could  go  easily  medical 
and  generally  : —  i  es. 

95271.  Should  you  see  any  objection  to  these  dis- 
pensaries being  on  a  provident  basis  ? — That  obtains  in 
Scotland  in  some  of  the  iron-working  and  mining  dis- 
tricts, not  dispensaries  as  provident  dispensaries  exist  in 
England,  but  works  appointments  where  doctors  have 
appointments  to  a  works,  a  mine,  or  an  iron-works,  where 
all  the  working  members  of  the  family  pay  a  certain 
sum  weekly,  and  for  that  sum  the  family  gets  medical 
attendance. 

95272.  Do  you  think  the  same  system  could  be  applied 
to  these  dispensaries  in  towns? — I  do  not  know  that 
provident  dispensaries  are  popular  or  even  known  to  our 
people.  It  may  be  in  England,  but  I  am  not  so  sure  in 
Scotland.  I  think  the  public  like  always  the  possibility 
of  going  from  one  doctor  to  another. 

95273.  It  has  not  been  tried  yet  ? — No. 

95274.  So  it  might  answer.    You  consider  there  is  a  Doniiciliary 
great  deal  of  advantage  in  the  work  you  have  been  telling  y,'®,^*^*'""® 
us  about,  in  that  the  visitors  come  across  insanitary  con-  gg|™j!,f 
ditions  in  the  homes  and  report  them  ? — Yes,  that  was  in  authority, 
the  first  enquiry  I  had  in  January  1905.    It  will  be 
observed  that  thirty  out  of  the  forty-six  houses  were  in  a 
decidedly  dirty  condition  at  the  time  of  the  visit,  so  that 

is  one  of  the  advantages  of  this  domiciliary  visiting. 

95275.  Does  not  the  sanitary  inspector  come  across 
these  conditions? — Yes,  but  you  know they  are  so 
numerous  in  a  large  town.  This  is  simply  'an  additional 
facility. 
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95276.  It  is  the  sanitary  inspector's  business  to  find 
out  insanitary  conditions  ? — Yes. 

95277.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Do  they  at  all  t  esent  these 
visits  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  sanita:y 
defects  ? — I  have  never  known  any  visit  resented  until 
the  Notification  of  Births  Act  came  into  operation.  Then 
I  started  off  with  the  principle  that  I  would  visit  no 
family  where  there  had  been  a  doctor  in  attendance 
during  the  birth  of  a  child,  my  reason  being  that  if  the 
doctor  was  present  at  the  birth  he  woi;ld  probably  be 
called  in  if  the  child  had  any  subsequent  sickness ;  but 
some  of  the  doctors  are  not  sending  us  the  information 
that  they  are  in  attendance,  and  all  we  get  is  a  notification 
that  a  birth  has  happened.  It  is  only  when  we  go  that 
we  find  a  doctor  has  been  there.  Those  are  the  only 
instances  where  visiting  has  been  resented. 

95278.  (Mrs  Bosanquet.)  Do  you  feel  any  danger  in 
throwing  the  reporting  of  insanitary  conditions  upon 
external  and  irrelevant  sources  and  not  throwing  the 
whole  burden  upon  the  sanitary  inspectors  ? — One 
regards  it  as  an  auxiliary  :  you  do  not  depend  wholly 
upon  discovering  your  insanitaiy  conditions  because  of 
the  visits  to  see  the  babies. 

95279.  You  do  not  think  your  inspectors  will  tend  to 
get  slack  if  it  goes  off  on  to  other  people  ? — I  think  the 
standard  of  cleanliness  of  a  lady  visitor  is  always  a 
little  higher  than  what  an  official  tends  to  recogTiise  as 
possible. 

95280.  Does  not  your  sanitary  inspector  notify  you 
when  he  finds  disease  which  you  want  to  hear  of  r — 
Infectious  disease,  yes. 

95281.  Would  he  notify  you  of  consumption? — When- 
ever he  finds  it. 

95282.  Would  he  be  able  to  find  it  out  and  recognise 
it  ? — Usually  the  friends  have  an  impression  themselves 
that  their  fi'iends  are  suffering  from  decline,  or  something 
of  that  sort.  That  is  how  it  happens  usually.  It  may 
happen  that  an  inspector  makes  a  snap  diag-nosis,  as  it 
were,  and  she  reports  a  possible  case  of  phthisis. 

95283.  You  say  you  have  paying  patients  in  the  Poor 
Law  institutions  in  Scotland.    Is  there  room  in  Glasgow 

'  for  paying  patients  and  nursing  homes  for  moderate 
payments  ? — Yes,  I  think  there  is.  I  think  it  has  been 
provided.  One  of  the  institutions  in  Glasgow  is  at  present 
building  wards  where  paying  patients  will  be  treated  in 
common  at  a  much  reduced  rate.  The  present  charge  is 
almost  prohibitive.  Even  an  artisan  at  present  has 
nothing  to  choose  between  the  complete  charity  of  the 
general  hospital  or  paying  what,  for  him,  is  a  prohibitive 
price  for  medical  treatment  if  there  is  any  operative 
treatment. 

95284.  There  is  a  considerable  class  of  high-class 
artisans  and  poor  professional  people  who  might  make 
use  of  those  ? — I  think  they  would.  That  is  why  the 
directors  of  Miss  McAlpine's  Home  have  started  to  build 
this  ward. 

95285.  Do  you  think  there  will  be  a  sufficient  supply 
if  that  is  left  to  voluntary  agencies  ?  Do  you  think  there 
is  a  chance  of  there  being  sufficient  of  these  paying 
institutions  if  it  is  left  entirely  to  voluntary  agencies,  or 
should  those  be  organised  by  some  authority? — I  am 
thinking  of  a  different  class  altogether  at  present :  those 
who  come  within  the  scope  of  the  paying  institution. 

95286.  Supposing  there  is  a  great  need  for  these 
smaller  paying  institutions,  is  there  any  chance  of 
their  coming  unless  someone  organises  them? — Miss 
McAlpine's  is  a  purely  commercial  movement.  It  began 
by  way  of  providing  trained  nurses,  but  it  has  ultimately 
turned  into  a  place  for  special  treatment  with  the  advance 
in  surgery,  and  now  this  is  just  to  meet  another  demand. 

95287.  You  think  that  will  spread  ? — It  may  spread. 

95288.  (Professor  Smart.)  You  say  those  dispensaries 
are  entirely  free,  not  even  a  line  is  necessary  ? — Not  to 
the  dispensaries. 

95289.  Can  any  class  go,  rich  or  poor? — Yes. 

95290.  No  questions  asked? — No  questions  asked. 
You  will  find  in  my  statement  I  put  a  reply  that  one 
of  them  makes.  There  are  many  instances  of  persons  in 
better  circumstances  seeking  advice.  That  was  stated 
by  the  secretary  of  the  Skin  Hospital. 


95291.  They  might  do  so  because  they  know  there  is  Free 

a  favourite  doctor  in  charge  perhaps  ? — Or  it  may  be  dispensaries 
that  they  go  to  the  Skin  Hospital  thinking  it  is  special  ana  extent 
advice  they  will  have. 

95292.  In  a  matter  of  that  kind  there  is  a  great  advan- 
tage, is  there  not,  to  a  moderately  well-off  man ; — instead 
of  going  to  an  average  doctor  he  goes  to  a  dispensary 
where  he  can  be  quite  sure  of  getting  specialist  treat- 
ment ? — Tliat  is  another  illustration  witli  regard  to  special 
disease.  The  extension  of  Miss  McAlpine's  Home  is  to 
deal  with  general  surgical  conditions.  I  think  the  in- 
tention is  that  a  man  may  have  treatment  and  residence 
for  something  like  a  gxiinea  a  week.  At  present  it  is 
four  or  five  guineas. 

95293.  Residence  also? — Four  or  five  guineas  is  for 
residence. 

95294.  The  dispensaries  have  no  officers  to  follow  up 
cases  at  all? — Absolutely  none.  They  have  not  even 
almoners.  Our  Scotch  custom  does  not  provide  the 
almoners  of  the  English  hospitals,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
discover  certain  things  relating  to  the  patients. 

95295.  I  notice  the  Western  Dispensary  is  not  in  the 
list  of  dispensaries  you  liave  here  ? — Probably  not  in  the 
printed  one,  but  it  is  in  the  supplementary  list  which  T 
have. 

95296.  T  imderstand  that  the  medical  service  is  pro- 
vided by  the  large  institutions,  by  the  infirmaries,  in  the 
case  of  the  infirmary  dispensaries  that  are  under  their 
charge  ? — Yes. 

95297.  The  surgical  service  is  all  provided  by  that?— 
Yes,  by  the  staff. 

95298.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  about  the  medical  Quality  of 
service  there  being  first-rate  ? — It  is  good.  medical  aid 

95299.  It  is  a  matter  of  competition  rather  to  get  those  dispensaries, 
places? — Quite  right. 

95300.  I  want  to  know  what  is  the  status  of  the 
medical  service  as  regards  the  other  dispensaries  Take 
No.  16,  for  instance,  the  Students'  Settlement  Dispensary  ? 
— It  is  done  by  students. 

95301.  Is  there  any  recognition  of  these  students  or 
any  control  of  their  operations  or  anything? — I  do  not 
think  so. 

95302.  None  at  all  ? — They  may  have  some  seniors.  I 
think  there  may  be  something  of  that  sort,  but  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  graduate  constantly  there. 

95303.  That  is  rather  an  irresponsible  kind  of  thing? 
— Yes,  that  phase  of  it  is. 

95304.  As  to  No.  6,  the  Glasgow  Public  Dispensary, 
could  you  tell  us  a  little  about  that  ?  What  is  the  con- 
stitution of  it :  it  is  not  coimected  with  any  of  the  large 
bodies? — No,  it  is  entirely  a  dispensary  on  its  own 
account. 

95305.  The  expenses  are  defrayed  entirely  by  its 
subscriptions? — There  is  nothing  said  here  as  to  pay- 
ment. 

95306.  Does  that  appeal  to  the  public  as  a  charitable 
institution  entirely  ? — Yes. 

95307.  Why  do  those  people  go  there  rather  than  the 
working  classes  ? — The  answer  given  is  that  they  go  there 
for  specialists'  advice ;  they  go  there  specially  for  gyneco- 
logical complaints. 

95308.  No  lines  are  necessary  for  that  ? — No,  I  under- 
stand no  lines  are  required  anywhere  in  Glasgow,  save 
at  the  hospitals. 

95309.  With  regard  to  our  infirmaries,  that  is  our  Question  of 
general  hospitals,  is  there  any  clear  line  of  distinction  pauper 
between  them  and  the  Poor  Law  hospitals  ?    After  all,  the  patients  m 
veiy  poor  person  can  get  into  the  infirmary  by  means  of  ^gg^j^gjg 

a  line  ? — Yes.    I  suppose  the  infirmaries  themselves  set  ^ 

down  this  distinction,  that  if  a  person  is  a  pauper  and 

is  entitled  to  medical  relief  elsewhere,  they  would  not 

have  a  bed  occupied  by  him.  ^ 

95310.  They  might  not  be  able  to  say  that?— They  i 
would  see  that  their  beds  were  set  free  ;  there  would  be  jj 
someone  on  the  Board  who  would  raise  questions  if  they  | 
undertook  to  treat  paupers  in  the  general  hospital  1 

95311.  (Mr  Bentham.)  They  might  be  equally  poor,  and  " 
not  be  paupers  simply  because  they  have  got  a  line. 
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That  is  the  only  distinction  between  the  person  who  would 
be  treated  there  and  the  persons  who  may  be  treated  in  a 
Poor  Law  hospital  ? — I  rather  think  the  questions  de- 
pends upon  the  technical  definition  of  a  pauper.  I  can 
scarcely  offer  you  an  opinion  which  is  anything  else  than 
medical  on  tliat. 

95312.  Is  not  the  point  this,  that  exactly  the  same 
class  may  be  treated  in  a  general  hospital  with  a  line  that 
would  be  treated  in  the  Poor  Law  hospital  if  they  did 
not  happen  to  get  a  line.  The  people  might  be  exactly 
the  same,  neighbours,  of  the  same  status  in  society? — 
One  already  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief,  not  medical 
relief,  I  do  not  think  would  apply  to  a  general  hospital ; 
if  he  did,  the  chances  are  that  it  would  be  discovered  and 
he  wovild  be  transferred.  They  are  hard  piished  to  it  to 
have  beds  for  their  patients  in  the  general  hospitals. 

95313.  What  you  consider  to  be  a  pauper  applicant  is 
one  who  is  already  in  receipt  of  some  Poor  Law  relief 
from  the  authority? — Yes,  and  that  means  that  he  is 
unable  to  work. 

95314.  {Professor  Smart.)  A  pauper  might  go  out  of 
the  poor-house  one  day  and  go  the  next  day  to  the 
dispensary  ? — Yes. 

95315.  And  the  dispensary  could  not  refuse  him? — 1 
should  thirds  that  is  done  at  the  Central  Dispensary  in 
George  Street  and  the  one  in  Anderston,  and  all  the 
mission  dispensaries ;  I  think  it  is  very  likely. 


95316.  The  whole  trend  of  your  evidence  is  to  say  that 
the  taint  of  charity  has  altogether  disappeared  fi'om 
dispensaries  to  a  very  large  extent  ? — The  taint  of  charity 
has  disappeared. 

95317.  Entirely? — In  the  majority  of  charities  it 
has. 

95318.  The  majority  of  the  working  classes  think  it 
no  shame  to  go  to  the  dispensaries  ? — I  think  not. 

95319.  They  are  rather  encouraged  than  otherwise  ? — 
Except  to  the  Eye  Hospital  and  the  Skin  Hospital ;  to  the 
other  hospitals  I  do  not  think  the  weU-to-do  citizen  goes. 

95320.  He  has  no  hesitation  in  going  to  the  specialist 
ones  ? — I  do  not  thirds  he  has  any  hesitation  in  going  to 
the  specialist  ones.  There  is  nowhere  else  you  can  get 
the  same  treatment  for  ophthalmic  work  or  skin  work. 

95321.  My  impression  was  that  that  extends  to  the 
general  dispensaries  also  in  the  class  of  people  that  I  see 
specially? — It  would  possibly  apply  to  the  dispensaries 
of  the  large  infirmaries,  the  Western,  for  instance,  and  it 
may  be  the  Victoria. 

95322.  You  say  it  does  apply  to  them  ? — I  think  I  am 
in  accordance  with  fact  there,  although  I  am  not  brought 
strictly  into  daily  or  even  weekly  touch  with  them. 

95323.  {Mr  Gardiner.)  They  go  there  for  a  skilled 
opinion  ?  —I  think  they  really  do. 
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APPENDIX  No.  I. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  THE  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  POOR  BY 
J.  ADAM,  M.D.,  CM.,  MEDICAL  OFFICER  FOR  THE  PARISH  OF  DINGWALL. 


1 .  Neither  the  Town  Council  nor  the  Sanitary  Autliori- 
ties  of  this  town  or  district  take  any  part  directly  in 
medically  assisting  the  poor. 

2.  The  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  is  entirely  in  the 
liands  of  the  Parish  Councils.  These,  being  popularly 
elected,  are  representative  bodies,  the  members  generally 
being  individually  cognisant  of  the  condition  of  the  poor 
in  their  respective  parishes.  This  knowledge  is  supple- 
mented by  information  supplied  to  them  by  the  inspectors 
of  pool'.  Both  the  inspectors  and  the  Parish  Councils 
take  a  humane  view  of  their  duties,  and  all  cases  of 
destitution  are  promptly  attended  to.  For  the  purposes 
of  satisfactory  administration  and  judicious  assistance  to 
the  poor,  the  parish  unit  appears  the  more  suitable.  But, 
for  various  reasons,  the  incidence  of  rating  differs  in 
different  parishes.  An  increased  area  for  rating  purposes 
would  equalise  this,  but  might  tend  to  less  efl^ective 
supervision  of,  and  assistance  to,  the  poor. 

3.  In  this  town  voluntary  efl^ort  forms  a  valuable  adjunct 
to  the  operations  of  the  Parish  Council.  A  ladies' 
association,  both  by  visiting  and  financially  assisting  the 
poor,  amelioiates  their  condition  directly,  and  by  biinging 
cases  of  destitution  before  the  Council.  Assisted  by  a 
grant  from  the  Council,  it  provides  a  nurse,  who  spends 
her  whole  time  in  visiting  the  sick  and  aged  poor  of  the 
town. 

4.  Several  of  the  cluirches  also  have  annual  collections 
for  their  poor.  Annual  concerts  are  also  held  here  and  in 
neighbouring  parishes  to  provide  coals  and  other  necessaries 
for  their  respective  poor,  while  generous  friends — town  and 
county — give  substantial  contributions,  both  in  money 
and  kind,  for  the  same  purpose.     Owing  to  all  these 


agencies  co-operating,  no  case  of  destitution  is  likely  to 
remain  unknown  and  imattended  to. 

5.  The  Ross  Memorial  Hospital  here  is,  on  its  non- 
infectious side,  maintained  solely  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. Patients  are  admitted  from  all  parts  of  Ross-shire, 
and  treated,  without  any  charge,  for  medical  and  surgical 
diseases. 

6.  A  dispensary,  endowed  by  the  Gladstone  family,  pro- 
vides medicines  free  to  outd(jor  poor  patients — not  paupers. 

7.  Parish  Councils  are  charged  a  moderate  fee  for  the 
treatment  of  pauper  patients  in  hospital,  and  some  of  these 
Councils  give  an  annual  donation  to  the  funds.  Eff'orts  are 
being  made  to  get  all  the  Councils  of  the  benefiting  parishes 
to  do  so. 

8.  The  agencies  above  mentioned  do  not  overlap.  As 
above  mentioned,  further  co-operation  between  Parish 
Councils  and  the  local  hospital  would  be  beneficial. 

9.  The  handing  over  to  one  authority  the  whole  work 
and  duty  of  medical  assistance  to  the  poor  would  be 
desirable  within  certain  limits.  All  rate-granted  aid 
ought  to  be  administered  by  one  authority,  and  an  ad  hoc 
one.  Voluntary  aid  would  better  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  donors,  who,  however,  usually  entrust  its  administra- 
tion to  competent  persons  or  societies. 

10.  The  health  of  the  community  here  does  not  suffer 
from  this  cause.  The  amount  and  quality  of  the  medical 
assistance  are  quite  sufficient.  Efforts  are  being  made  to 
have  moi'e  skilled  nursing  a^'ailable  for  the  sick  poor.  The 
wide  area  of  the  parislies  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  want  of 
accommodation  in  the  houses  of  the  poor  on  the  other 
hand,  make  the  prol)lem  a  difficult  one.  Co-operation,  as 
in  the  case  of  Dingwall  parish,  would  help  to  overcome  it. 


APPENDIX  No.  IL 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  WILLIAM  R.  AITKEN,  ABERDEEN. 


1 .  I  have  much  pleasure  in  supplying  your  Commission 
with  my  experience  of  the  administration  of  Charity. 

2.  I  have  spent  thirty-three  years  in  business  at  the 
harbour,  and  am  now  a  shipowner  on  a  small  scale,  and  all 
these  years  I  have  been  in  close  touch  with  working-men 
and  their  families,  so  that  I  know  something  of  their  lives 
both  in  prosperity  and  adversity. 

3.  For  a  number  of  years  I  have  been  a  visitor  for  the 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  in 
this  city,  and  my  district  is  in  the  streets,  courts,  and  lanes 
which  abound  around  the  harbour  ;  and  every  winter  I 
investigate  and  deal  with  many  cases  of  distress. 

4.  In  Aberdeen  I  know  of  charities  whose  funds  amount 
to  £1(55,000,  and  which  provides  £4,500  or  thereby  for 
yearly  distribution. 

5.  Several  gentlemen,  myself  included,  tried  to  devise  a 
plan  to  centralise  these  charities  in  order  to  prevent 
overlapping,  which  is  the  curse  of  all  charity  ;  but  owing  to 
the  Town  Council  being  trustees  for  part  of  the  funds,  and 
jealousies  on  the  part  of  other  parties  who  administer  the 
charities,  the  attempt  ended  in  failure.  So  banefid  are  the 
effects  which  are  apt  to  arise  from  distribution  of  large 
sums  of  money  in  charity  loithout  thorough  co-operation  of 
the  dispensers,  that  it  almost  calls  for  Government  control. 

6.  My  experience  is  that  the  present  system  of  dispensing 
charity  has  a  pauperising  tendency  ;  for  while  I  find  families 
in  dire  straits  who  resent  the  first  dole,  clamouring  rather 
for  work,  yet  let  the  dole  be  repeated  once  or  twice,  then 
one  or  other  parent  begins  to  ask  assistance  on  the  slightest 
pretext. 


7.  With  able-bodied  men  and  women,  charity  without  a 
quid  pro  quo  in  the  shape  of  some  service  or  effort  on  the 
receiver's  part  almost  invariably  leads  to  disinclination  to 
exercise  personal  efft)rt.  So  much  have  I  been  impressed 
with  this  of  late,  that  I  addressed  a  letter  (copy  enclosed, 
see  App.  No.  II.  A)  to  a  prominent  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  on  the  subject. 
I  regret  to  say  the  matter  was  never  taken  up,  on  the 
plea  that  it  is  an  impossibility  to  create  work,  which  I 
hold  is  a  fallacy  ;  and  I  may  mention  that  several  idle 
joiners  and  tinsmiths,  hearing  of  my  proposal,  urged  me 
strongly  to  try  and  get  the  Association  to  give  the  scheme 
a  trial. 

8.  Despite  the  liberal  education  and  some  manual 
instruction  that  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  get,  it  is 
in  too  many  cases  turned  to  no  account  whatever  ;  and  if 
your  Commission  coidd  devise  any  scheme  whereby  some 
part  of  the  immense  charitable  funds  available  could  be 
utilised  in  such  a  way  as  to  yield  remuneration  for  work 
done  on  the  one  hand,  and  at  the  same  time  be  a  nursery 
for  teaching  the  young  to  become  self-sujjporting  and 
useful  members  of  society — if  this  could  be  done,  I  see  a 
good  prospect  of  not  only  relieving  the  ever- recurring 
distress,  but  of  lifting  the  masses  out  of  that  slough  of 
misery,  drunkenness,  and  crime  which  is  the  reproach  of 
our  nation. 

9.  As  Poor  Law  relief  bars  the  recipients  from  any 
assistance  from  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor,  I  do  not  come  much  in  touch  with  persons 
getting  relief  from  the  parish  ;  but  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  I  advocate  a  greater  extension  of  the  out-relief  system  ; 
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aad  if,  instead  of  it  being  administered  or  sanctioned  on 
the  word  of  an  official,  some  means  could  be  devised  on 
the  lines  of  the  Elberfeld  system,  whereby  the  citizens 
investigated  the  cases  and  granted  the  relief,  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  moral  gain  would  be  great,  and  the  saving  to  the 
taxpayers  very  considerable. 

10.  The  class  I  go  amongst  are  thriftless,  and  seldom. 


if  ever,  subscribe  to  friendly  societies,  so  I  have  no  ex- 
j)erience  of  the  part  they  play  in  the  lives  of  the  people. 

11.  My  interest  in  this  question  is  quite  apart  from 
purely  philanthropical  or  religious  motives,  for  I  look 
upon  every  idle  man  and  woman  as  a  menace  to  society, 
and  a  direct  commercial  loss  to  the  whole  community. 


APPENDIX  No.  IIa. 

Copy  of  Letter  to  one  of  the  Conveners  of  the  Association  for  Improumy  the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 


Referring  to  my  conversation  with  you  the  other 
evening,  I  have,  as  a  visitor  on  behalf  of  the  above 
Association,  been  struck  with  the  fact,  so  far  as  I  know 
of  its  working,  that  in  reality  this  Association,  instead  of 
improving  the  condition  of  the  poor  by  its  well-intended 
endeavours,  is  in  too  many  cases  pauperising  them. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  only  means  at  our  disposal 
consists  of  sujDplymg  provisions  in  necessitous  cases ;  and 
the  only  attempt,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  help  in  a  manful 
way  deserving  able-bodied  poor — and  this  only  applies  to 
males — is  a  crude  form  of  employment,  namely,  breaking 
sticks  at  a  low  wage,  and  sometimes,  I  fear,  in  very  question- 
able company. 

In  my  experience,  the  deserving  poor  are  hard  to  find, 
and  when  found  they  have  pride  enough  to  resent  charity, 
and  hence  this  question  of  how  to  help  without  paviperising 
them  has  exercised  my  mind  for  a  long  while  back.  My 
plan  has  always  been  by  jjersonal  aj^plication  to  large 
employers  of  labour,  to  try  and  find  work  in  their  establish- 
ments for  any  deserving  cases,  and  in  this  I  have  been 
fairly  successful ;  but  owing  to  the  prevailing  depression 
in  trade,  this  means  is  soon  exhausted. 

From  present  appearances  we  are  to  have  a  vast  army 
of  unemployed  in  our  midst  this  winter.  That  a  great 
many  of  them  will  require  help  to  tide  over  the  winter  I 
think  is  almost  certain  ;  and  what  should  concern  the 
philanthropical  is  to  try  and  devise  ways  and  means  to 
help  the  deserving  poor  to  help  themselves. 

In  my  visits  among  my  poorer  brethren,  I  find  men 
who  have  a  trade  at  their  finger-ends,  but  no  means  of 
exercising  it.  I  also  find  men  with  no  trade,  but  with 
families  above  the  school  age,  who,  to  judge  by  the  keen 
faces  of  some  of  them,  are  possessed  of  great  possibilities 
if  they  had  only  somebody  to  guide  and  help  them,  but 
instead,  they  are  left  to  go  on  the  streets  and  sell  matches 
or  newspapers,  or  at  the  best,  in  the  case  of  boys,  they 
become  rivet-heaters  or  boiler-cleaners,  both  which  occupa- 
tions, as  a  result  of  their  having  to  associate  with  men  of 
very  dissolute  habits,  are  often  tlie  nurseries  of  the  future 
drunkard,  and  finally  of  the  criminal. 

Now,  I  have  faith  enough  in  humanity,  and  Scotch 
humanity  in  particular,  that  these  two  classes  and  their 
families  ha^'e  the  aljility  to  do  some  useful  work  ;  and 
what  I  ask  is — Can  any  means  be  devised  to  give  those  who 
are  willing  to  work  an  opportunity  to  exercise  this  ability  1 

We  have  in  our  city,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  one  or  two  large 
factories  standing  idle — Hadden's  Mills,  for  instance  ;  why 
not  lease  one  or  two  floors  in  it — and  I  know  they  can  be 
got  at  a  nominal  rent — and  fit  them  up  with  rough  benches, 
where  men  could  follow  their  calling  of  joiner,  tinsmith, 
toy-maker,  tailor,  and  bootmaker,  etc.  etc.  1 

In  making  such  a  suggestion  as  this,  I  realise  that  care 
must  be  taken  by  giving  easy  facilities  to  work  not  to  spoil 
our  fellow-men's  business  by  means  of  cheap  or  underpaid 
labour,  but  I  have  in  my  mind  the  giving  of  an  opportunity 
for  the  production  of  articles  which  are  not  readily  to  be 
found  in  the  premises  of  shopkeepers. 


I  never  learned  a  trade  myself,  but  from  my  earliest  days 
I  have  worked,  qidte  untaught,  with  wood  and  iron,  and 
fashioned  articles  for  childhnod^s  enjo}jnunt,  for  hinsehold 
emhellishmient,  or  {ov family  utility,  and  I  cannot  but  imagine 
that  every  human  l)eing  has  similar  capacity,  more  or  less, 
given  the  opportunity  to  exercise  it. 

As  a  humble  illustration  of  what  kind  of  work  might  be 
done,  I  quote  the  following.  I  have  often  occasion  to  be 
abroad  in  the  early  morning,  and  I  have  been  struck  with 
the  wretched  apologies  for  ash  backets  one  sees  at  the  doors 
of  the  well-to-do, — old  boxes  for  the  most  j)art,  with  the 
bottom  or  sides  hanging  out.  Well,  you  as  a  practical  man 
know  how  little  material  it  would  take  to  make  a  really 
useful  article  of  this  kind,  which  would  readily  sell  for 
2s.  6d.,  and  leave  Is.  to  the  maker.  I  could  mention  dozens 
of  useful  and  ornamental  articles  which  could  easily  be 
made  by  the  hand  laljour  of  individuals,  or  united  efforts  of 
joiners,  tinsmiths,  blacksuuths,  plumbers,  and  painters,  and 
jjrove  accejitable  in  the  homes  of  all  classes,  but  I  think 
the  above  illustration  will  suffice  to  show  my  meaning 
meantime. 

Now  I  think  I  hear  you  say,  this  is  all  very  well,  but  how 
could  this  Association  surpervise  such  a  workshop  ?  Well,  I 
have  no  douljt  that  army  or  police  pensioners  could  readily 
be  got  for  such  a  piurpose  at  a  low  wage. 

My  idea  would  be  that  nobody  be  admitted  to  the 
workshoj)  except  by  an  order  from  a  visitor  of  the  Associa- 
tion. Where  you  have  a  tradesman  to  deal  with  you  will 
generally  find  that  he  has  some  tools  for  use  in  his  trade  ; 
and  one  condition  of  his  employment  would  be,  that  he  has 
to  take  these  tools  with  him,  and  likewise  to  share  the  use 
of  them  with  any  young  lad  who  may  be  set  to  work  along- 
side of  him. 

The  Association  would  have  to  supply  the  raw  material 
required  ;  and  whatever  each  man  produced  would  bear  his 
number,  and  the  maker  would  be  i.iaid  a  percentage  of  its 
value  as  the  Association  determined  in  lieu  of  wages. 

A  saleshop  would,  of  course,  be  necessary ;  and  if  Hadden's 
Mills  was  the  place  selected,  there  is  an  excellent  warehouse 
on  the  ground-floor,  well  suited  for  the  purpose,  and  in 
close  proximity  to  where  our  weekly  market  is  held,  and  the 
country  people  would  no  doubt  prove  excellent  customers. 

As  for  salesmen  or  saleswomen,  I  would  hope  that  a 
generous  public,  who  are  always  ready  to  offer  their  services 
at  bazaars,  would  come  forward  and  lend  ample  assistance 
gratuitously,  and  at  the  same  time  help  to  popularise  the 
undertaking. 

I  have  my  own  ideas  for  utilising  field  labourers  and 
females  on  similar  lines,  but  I  refrain  from  giving  them 
expression  until  I  have  the  opinion  of  others  like  yourself 
who  are  better  able  to  judge  than  I  of  these  suggestions 
now  before  you. 

My  ideas  may  be  Utopian,  and  unworkable  if  put  into 
jjractice,  but  I  put  them  before  yoio  as  a  practical  man,  and 
from  them  you  may  at  least  get  some  suggestions  that  will 
enable  the  Association  to  deal  with  the  distress  now  before 
us  in  a  practical  manner.  Willm.  R.  Aiken. 


APPENDIX  No.  III. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MISS  ELIZA  JANE  AIRMAN,  EX-MEMBER  OF  GLASGOW 
PARISH  COUNCIL  AND  OF  GLASGOW  DISTRESS  COMMITTEE,  ETC.,  ETC. 


1.  Qualifications. — My  qualifications  are  simply  those  of 
being  a  householder  and  ratepayer  within  the  bounds"  of 
the  Glasgow  Parish  Council. 

2.  Experience. — I  was  elected  to  the  Barony  Parish 


Council  in  May  1895,  when  Parish  Councils  were  instituted 
in  lieu  of  Parochial  Boards.  My  exjoerience  is  thus  of 
nearly  twelve  years'  duration. 

3.  Before  entering  the  Parish  Council  I  had  a  lifelong 
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experience  of  work  among  the  poor,  as  my  fatlier  was  for 
thirty  years  clergyman  of  a  church  in  a  poor  district  of 
Glasgow.  I  presume  that  was  tlie  I'eason  of  my  being  asked 
to  become  a  candidate  of  the  "  Society  for  Electing  Women 
to  Local  Boards." 

4.  I  may  add  that  my  father,  the  late  Rev.  Dr  J.  Logan 
Aikman,  was  for  several  years  a  member  of  the  Glasgow 
School  IBoard,  through  which  I  gained  an  insight  into 
educational  matters. 

5.  In  addition  to  the  Parish  Council,  I  am  a  Member 
of  the  Distress  Committee  for  the  Unemployed,  and  I  am 
also  a  director  of  several  social  and  philanthropic  agencies 
in  our  city. 

6.  Industrial. — Glasgow  is  a  centre  of  engineering  and 
shipbuilding.  The  "  black  squad  "  form  a  large  portion  of 
our  ratepayers. 

7.  Social. — I  am  sure  that  no  city  has  more  charitable 
and  philanthropic  agencies  than  we  have  here,  but  un- 
fortunately much  of  that  help  is  diverted  from  the  deserv- 
ing poor  by  the  whining  drunken  class. 

8.  Relief. — Destitution  is  the  only  claim  on  parish  relief 
in  Glasgow. 

■  9.  Widows  with  Children. — In  1902  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  issued  a  Circular  advising  that  relief  be  given 
to  widows  with  young  children  on  the  same  lines  as  paid- 
for  boarded-out  children.  In  my  opinion  this  has  in  some 
cases  l)een  carried  to  excess,  and  lias  placed  some  widows  in 
a  better  position  than  their  ratepaying  neighbours. 

10.  Aged  Couples. — Aged  couples  are  granted  outdoor 
relief  if  they  are  of  good  character  and  have  any  other 
source  of  income.  Other  old  couples,  if  satisfactory,  are 
placed  in  rooms  on  the  upper  flats  of  the  artisan.s'  houses  at 
Stobhill  Hospital,  where  they  can  preserve  the  home 
feeling,  do  their  own  work,  and  have  special  privileges. 

11.  Old  Co'wples. — It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  find 
occupants  for  our  married  couples'  quarters,  as  so  many 
are  unable  or  unwilling  to  live  together.  This  can  be 
proved  by  a  reference  to  the  inspector  of  poor. 

12.  Children. — The  children  are  located  in  cottages  at 
Stobhill  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  nurses,  teachers,  and  a 
drill-master. 

13.  Hospitals. — I  am  glad  that-  we  .  have  now  three 
hospitals  apart  from  the  poorhouse,  for  the  mere  idea  of 
going  to  the  poorhouse  was  a  terror  to  frail  old  people. 

14.  Indoor  Relief. — Indoor  relief  ought  to  be  applied  to 
all  cases  of  doubtful  character,  either  as  regards  drunken- 
ness or  laziness.  The  only  exception  I  would  make  to  this 
rule  would  be  in  the  case  of  a  widow  with  young  children, 
and  I  would  like  to  give  her  at  least  one  chance  to  reform  ; 
for  it  is  a  serious  thing  to  take  children  from  a  mother, 
and  often  leads  her  to  plunge- into  deeper  sin. 

15.  Outdoor  Relief. — I  would  grant  outdoor  relief  to  the 
following  classes : — 

(1)  To  respectable  widows  with  young  children. 

(2)  To  decent  old  couples. 

(3)  To  aged  men  and  women  who  are  past  work. 

(4)  To  chronic  invalids,  where  the  home  conditions 
are  favourable,— of  course,  always  presupposing  that 
the  claims  were  urgent. 

16.  Phthisis. — Cases  of  phthisis  ought  always  to  be 
treated  in  hospital. 

17.  Applicants  for  Relief. — Many  persons  applying  for 
relief  are  chronic  loafers,  drunken  ne'er-do-weels,  and 
wives  deserted  by  their  husbands. 

18.  But  many  who  apply  are  driven  to  do  so  by  the  stress 
of  illness  or  old  age,  or  death  of  relatives  who  were  the 
breadwinners. 

To  this  class  I  think  the  Parish  Council  ought  to  be 
kindly  and  considerate  ;  and  in  this,  at  least,  my  colleagues 
and  I  see  eye  to  eye. 

19.  The  chief  causes  of  pauperism  are  as  follows  : — 

(a)  Causes  of  Pauperism.— Bnm'keimesfi  heads  the 
list,  directly  or  indirectly. 

Drink. — In  the  return  of  our  boarded-out  children 
for  15th  March  1907,  I  find  that  the  total  number 
IS  2,003.  Of  these,  1,314  are  separated  fi  ■om  their 
parents  and  188  are  deserted.  Of  the  separated 
class,  1,062  are  (according  to  the  inspector's  figures) 
directly  due  to  drink  ;  and  I  think  we  may  take  it 


that  the  same  reason  holds  good  for  the  deserted 
children. 

(6)  IFiffi  and  Child  Desertion. — In  the  inspector's 
report  for  six  months, — issued  on  15th  November 
1906, — it  is  seen  that  318  persons  became  chargeable 
from  this  cause. 

(c)  Improvidence. 

(d)  Lack  of  Control. — Lack  of  parental  control 
when  children  are  young  leads  to  lack  of  support 
from  families  when  the  parents  become  old. 

(e)  Employers'  Liability  Act. — The  Employers' 
Liability  Act  has  not  been  an  unmixed  blessing. 
It  makes  employers  discharge  men  at  an  earlier  age 
than  was  formerly  the  case,  and  so  forces  an  applica- 
tion for  parish  relief. 

Grey  hairs  certainly  do  not  command  respect  in 
our  workshops,  for  an  application  for  work  from  a 
grey-haired  man  is  scarcely  even  considered. 

(/)  Trades'  Unions. — Trades'  Unions  also  help  to 
swell  our  lists  ;  for  they  will  not  allow  a  man  to 
work  at  a  lower  than  the  standard  rate  of  wages, 
even  in  a  time  of  dull  trade. 

20.  Parish  Councillors. — We  have  representatives  in  our 
Parish  Council  from  all  grades  of  society, — of  all  shades  of 
opinion,  ecclesiastical,  political,  and  social. 

21.  To  administer  the  poor-rates  efficiently,  members  of 
a  Parish  Council  ought  to  have  soiue  previous  knowledge 
of  work  among  the  poor  ;  and  they  certainly  ought  to  have 
common-sense,  an  earnest  desire  to  help  the  j)oor  to  help 
themselves,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  leisure  to  look  well 
into  all  branches  of  tlie  work. 

22.  I  disapprove  of  either  political  or  sectarian  interests 
swaying  members  of  a  Parish  Council.  Our  sole  aim  ought 
to  be  the  help  of  the  poor  and  the  interests  of  the  rate- 
payers. 

23.  The  raising  of  the  rental  qualification  might  bring 
forward  representatives  who  had  larger  interests  at  stake. 

24.  Popular  election  is  an  uncertain  thing.  It  might  be 
an  improvement  if,  before  a  time  of  election  came  round, 
a  selection  of  sitting  members  were  made  by  the  Local 
Government  Board — say  a  fifth  of  the  whole  number— who 
would  retain  their  seats  for  another  term  of  office,  and  thus 
secure  more  continuity  in  the  line  of  action. 

25.  Able-bodied perso7is. — I  would  not  recommend  parochial 
relief  being  given  to  able-bodied  persons. 

26.  But  I  would  make  an  exception  in  the  case  of  the 
wife  of  an  able-bodied  man  being  ill,  and  not  eligible  for 
admission  to  a  general  hospital,  and  where  the  home  condi- 
tions are  unfavourable  to  recovery,  and  the  wages  too  small 
to  admit  of  proper  nourishment  and  nursing. 

27.  Phthisis. — Until  the'  Local  Health  Authority  make 
provision  for  cases  of  phthisis,  I  think  the  Parish  Council 
ought  to  deal  with  them,  making  the  husband  or  father 
contribute  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  patient. 

28.  Area  of  Relief. — Having  had  experience  of  the  Barony 
Parish  Council  before  its  amalgamation  with  the  City  parish, 
I  would  dejjrecate  any  fiu'ther  extension. 

29.  At  that  amalgamation,  the  area,  poj^ulation,  and  roll 
of  persons  in  receipt  of  relief  were  nearly  doubled,  but 
thirty-one  members  were  left  to  do  the  work  of  sixty-two. 
The  result  has  been  that  things  have  fallen  more  and  more 
into  the  hands  of  the  officials. 

30.  If  the  membershij)  of  our  Parish  Council  were 
increased,  a  firmer  grip  would  be  kept  of  the  work. 

31.  An  annual  election  of  one  member  in  each  ward  (as 
is  done  in  our  Town  Council)  might  awaken  more  interest 
in  our  doings. 

32.  The  only  benefit  arising  out  of  the  amalgamation  has 
been  the  building  of  Stobhill,  Oakbank,  and  Duke  Street 
Hospitals. 

33.  I  suggest  the  following  reforms,  based  on  my 
experience-: — 

(a)  An  amalgamation  of  the  Lunacy  and  Local 
Government  Boards. 

Lunacy  and  Poor. — The  rates  for  lunacy  and  poor 
are  paid  by  the  same  people  and  administered  by 
the  same  members  of  Council,  and  I  think  the  law 
ought  to  be  amended  to  give  uniformity  of  principle. 

It  seems  to  me  an  anomaly  that  in  our  asylums  for 
the  insane  large  entertaiuments  can  be  held  at  least 
twice  a  year,  when  performers  can  be  paid  for,  and 
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some  hundreds  of  guests  substantially  fed, — while  in 
our  hospitals,  where  the  sane  sick  poor  and  the 
children  are  located,  we  cannot  even  give  a  slight 
alteration  in  diet  without  the  members  who  vote  for 
it  being  surcharged. 

I  think  we  ought  to  have  power  to  give  an 
occasional  treat  to  the  children  and  patients  out  of 
the  rates,  and  that  if  a  choir  or  concert  party  come  to 
give  our  patients  an  entertainment,  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  give  them  a  simple  cup  of  tea  without  its 
being  paid  for  by  one  or  two  of  the  Councillors  who 
are  specially  interested  in  our  poor  folk. 

(6)  National  Poor-rate.  —  A  national  poor-rate 
would  do  away  with  litigation  about  settlements, 
and  woiUd  be  an  advantage  to  the  jjoor. 

(c)  Men  who  desert  their  wives  and  children 
ought  to  be  placed  in  penal  labour  colonies  for  a 
term  of  probation,  and  made  to  work  there  for  the 
support  of  their  families  outside. 

(d)  Classification. — Classification  ought  to  be  strictly 
enforced.  Cases  of  "  delirium  tremens  "  should  not 
be  sent  to  Duke  Street  mental  wards,  but  either 
direct  to  the  asylum  or  to  the  poorliouse,  where 
wards  might  be  reserved  for  such  cases.  If  such 
persons  are  dealt  with  in  any  hwi  the  most  severe 
manner,  it  is  no  deterrent  to  future  lapses. 

(«)  Removal  to  Hospital. — A  Parish  Council  ought 


to  have  power  to  remove  persons  chargeable  to 
the  rates  to  hospital,  when  the  home  conditions 
demand  it. 

(/)  Children. — Parish  Councils  should  be  granted 
powers  over  children  who  have  been  chargeable  to 
the  rates  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  years. 

{g)  Detention. — Powers  of  detention  ought  to  be 
granted  to  Parish  Councils  in  the  case  of  feeble- 
minded lads  and  girls,  of  consumptive  persons,  of 
feeble-minded  mothers  of  illegitimate  children,  and 
of  persons  with  venereal  diseases. 

(/i)  Outdoor  Relief. — I  wish  the  Royal  Commission 
on  the  Poor  Law  woidd  give  some  guidance  as  to  the 
income  necessary  to  maintain  the  various  classes  of 
poor  persons  ;  and  also  if  they  think  that  a  newly- 
made  widow  ought  to  be  made  to  spend  ever}'  fraction 
of  her  late  husband's  insurance  money  before  being 
considered  a  iit  object  of  relief. 

I  am  sometimes  taunted  with  our  present  adminis- 
tration Ijeing  a  premium  on  thriftlessness,  and  there 
is  some  truth  in  the  allegation.  The  widow  of  a 
man  who  tried  to  make  some  little  provision  for 
those  he  leaves  behind  is  compelled  to  reduce 
herself  to  abject  poverty  before  she  is  entitled  to 
help  from  the  Parish  Council,  and  is  t\ms  placed  on 
a  level  with  the  widow  of  a  drunken,  dissolute  man. 
who  took  no  thought  for  the  future. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  ROBERT  ALLAN,  INSPECTOR  OF  POOR  AND 
CLERK  TO  THE  PARISH  COUNCIL,  DUNDEE. 


1.  I  entered  the  service  as  a  Poor  Law  officer  in  1881, 
and,  after  serving  for  six  years  as  an  assistant,  was  appointed 
to  my  first  parish  (a  rural  one)  in  1887,  to  the  parish  of 
Brechin  in  1893,  and  subsequently  to  Dundee  in  April  1906, 
so  that  I  can  claim  fully  twenty-five  years'  experience. 

SocrAL  AND  Industrial  Conditions  in  Ddndeb. 

2.  Having  only  served  in  Dundee  for  about  a  year,  I 
regret  my  opportunity  of  studying  the  social  condition  of 
its  workers  has  been  totally  inadequate  to  allow  of  my 
giving  any  opinion  thereon.  I  might  venture  to  say,  how- 
ever, that, during  the  discharge  of  my  duties  the  following 
facts  have  been  brought  home  to  me,  viz. — 

(1)  That  the  male  workers  appear  to  he  very  much 
inferior  to  female  workers  in  respect  of  wages. 

(2)  That  owing  to  the  small  wages  earned  by  men, 
married  women  are  forced  to  seek  employment  in 
the  mill,  thereby  neglecting  the  house  and  family, 
which  means  that  the  children  often  commence  life 
as  weaklings,  and  before  reaching  60  years  of  age  fall 
into  the  ranks  of  those  requiring  parochial  relief. 

Administration  of  Relief  in  Parish. 

3.  During  the  course  of  the  year  I  have  been  called 
upon  to  deal  with  something  like  5,000  applications  for 
relief,  disposed  of  as  follows,  viz. — 

601  Admitted  to  outdoor  roll. 
3,762  Admitted  to  or  offered  poorhouse. 
87  Sent  to  lunatic  asylum. 
197  Allowed  medical  relief. 
612  Refused  or  withdrawn. 

4.  In  dealing  with  the  foregoing,  the  practice  in  this 
parish  is  that  applications  for  relief  be  received  at  the 
office.  Then  an  assistant  outdoor  inspector  visits  the 
house  of  applicant  and  takes  a  fidl  statement  of  facts.  He, 
in  turn,  reports  to  myself,  and  after  a  careful  perusal  the 
complete  facts  are  submitted  to  a  meeting  of  the  Parish 
Council  at  their  weekly  Relief  Conunittee  meeting,  which 
decides  as  to  nature  and  amount  of  relief  if  any  to  be  granted, 
cases  allowed  outdoor  relief  being  placed  on  the  roll  for 
a  period  of  four  or  six  weeks.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
a  visit  is  again  made  to  applicant's  house,  when,  if  considered 
necessary,  aliment  is  renewed  for  a  second  period,  not 
exceeding  six  weeks,  thereby  enabling  all  cases  to  be  kept 
under  constant  review. 

5.  It  is  the  general  practice  iir  Scotland  to  visit  only 


twice  a  year,  but  I  am  confident  that  by  restricting  the 
period  better  results  are  obtained. 

6.  Another  help  in  getting  at  imposture  is  having  the 
earnings  of  all  working  members  living  in  family  certified 
by  the  employers,  thereby  getting  at  the  true  state  of  affairs. 

7.  In  this  parish  during  the  past  year  the  result  of 
the  foregoing  methods  has  been  a  reduction  of  the  outdoor 
roll  from  1,049  adults  with  1,046  dependants  to  896  adults 
with  815  dependants,  or  an  average  reduction  of  £110  per 
month  in  relief. 

Outdoor  v.  Indoor  Relief. 

8.  Indoor  relief  should  never  be  resorted  to  unless  in 
cases  where — ■ 

(1)  The  applicant  has  family  or  relations  able  and 
bound  to  maintain. 

(2)  Indolence,    extravagance,    intemperance  or 
immorality  exists. 

(3)  Widows  fall  into  bad  habits. 

(4)  Unmarried  women  have  illegitimate  children. 

9.  Nothing  appears  to  me  to  be  more  heartless  than  the 
breaking  up  of  a  household  to  enforce  admission  to  poor- 
house,  and  I  consider  that  all  respectable  aged  persons 
should  (where  it  is  at  all  possible)  be  provided  for  outside. 
I  am  pleased  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  Scotland 
is  fairly  free  from  such  alnises. 

Persons  applying  for  Relief. 

10.  I  find,  on  careful  investigation,  that  during  the  period 
from  16th  May  1906  to  27th  March  1907  applications  for 
relief  were  received  from  the  following  classes,  viz. — 
millworkers,  1,794 ;  general  labourers,  840 ;  factory 
workers,  329  ;  housekeepers,  248  ;  calender  workers,  77  ; 
hawkers,  157 ;  charwomen,  55  ;  domestic  servants,  37 ; 
dressmakers,  etc.,  27  ;  laundry  workers,  13 ;  engineers, 
mechanics,  etc.,  147  ;  joiners  and  cabinetmakers,  54  ;  shoe- 
makers, 50 ;  tailors,  33  ;  masons  and  stoneworkers,  30  ; 
painters,  24  ;  bakers,  18  ;  gardeners,  15  ;  plumbers,  12  ; 
printers,  8  ;  saddlers,  5  ;  sail  makers,  5  ;  bricklayers,  3  ; 
basketmakers,  3  ;  plasterers,  3  ;  hairdressers,  4 ;  slaters^ 
2;  clerks,  14;  postmen,  1;  photographers,  2;  car  con- 
ductors, 2  ;  carters,  31  ;  seamen,  28  ;  street  porters,  16  ; 
cabmen,  11  ;  chimney  sweeps,  6;  soldiers,  3  ;  no  occupa- 
tion, 229. 
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APPENDIX  No.  lY.— Continued. 


Causes  of  Pauperism. 

11.  Pauperism  in  this  parish  can  be  attributed  to  the 
following  causes,  viz. — aged  persons  with  no  relations  ; 
widows  with  yonng  children ;  orphans ;  husbands  in 
infirmary  ;  insanity  ;  accidents  ;  desertion  ;  immorality 
and  improvidence  ;  drink  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  neglect 
of  the  benefits  offered  by  the  many  friendly  societies  in 
the  country  for  sickness,  etc. 

Relief  of  Able-bodied  Poor. 

J  2.  Parish  Councils,  in  my  opinion,  are  not  the  proper 
bodies  to  deal  with  this  class,  as  the  relief  of  the  able- 
bodied  should  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  could  provide 
and  enforce  work,  thereby  giving  the  applicant  an 
opportunity  of  working  for  what  he  gets,  and  encouraging 
his  independence. 


Reforms. 

13.  In  my  humble  opinion,  the  Poor  Law  of  Scotland  is 
as  nearly  perfect  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it,  with  perhaps  the 
exceptions  that  (1)  greater  powers  should  be  given  Parish 
Councils  and  Governors  of  Poorhouses  to  detain  for  at  least 
fourteen  days  persons  who  habitually  go  in  and  out  of  the 
poorhouse  without  reasonable  cause  ;  (2)  of  desertion  of 
wife  and  family  should  be  more  severely  dealt  with  ;  (3) 
the  Vaccination  Act  should  be  placed  under  the  Public 
Health  Department,  as  Parish  Councils  have  no  vital 
interest  in  such  work  ;  and  (4)  that  the  Law  of  Settlement 
should  be  simplified  as  regards  the  settlement  of  minors 
and  persons  of  weak  mind. 


APPENDIX  No.  V. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  COL.  J.  ALLARDYCE,  CHAIRMAN  OF  ABERDEEN  ROYAL 
INFIRMARY;  EX-CHAIRMAN  AND  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  ROYAL  HOSPITAL  FOR  SICK 
CHILDREN ;  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  BLIND ;  MEMBER  OF  COMMITTEE 
OF  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  ABERDEEN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  IMPROVING  THE  CON- 
DITION OF  THE  POOR;  AND  EX-CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  PARISH  COUNCIL  OF  TOWIE 
(ABERDEENSHIRE). 


1.  My  remarks  on  the  subject  of  "Voluntary  Effort" 
refer  to  the  city  of  Aberdeen,  and  those  on  the  subject  of 
"  Poor  Law  Administration  "  to  the  rural  parish  of  Towie 
(Aberdeenshire). 

2.  As  regards  my  qualifications  for  subjects  connected 
with  the  city  of  Aberdeen,  I  have  had  to  do  with  hospitals 
and  charities  for  upwards  of  twenty  years.  The  Royal 
Infirmary  I  have  been  a  Director  of,  almost  continuously, 
since  1885,  and  have  been  (and  am  now)  Chairman  for 
about  half  that  period.  The  Royal  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children  for  the  same  period,  and  Chairman  for  five  years. 
The  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  of  which  I  have  been  Chairman 
for  over  twenty  years.  The  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor,  I  have  been  one  of  the  Committee  of 
Management  for  many  j'ears.  The  Queen  Victoria  District 
Nursing  Association,  and  so  on,  and  a  Trustee  in  several 
charitable  Trusts. 

3.  As  regards  my  qualifications  for  submitting  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  parish  of  Towie  (Aberdeenshire),  I 
have  held  the  position  of  Chairman  of  the  Parochial  Board 
of  the  Parish,  subsequently  of  the  Parish  Council  for  six 
years,  when  I  retired  from  the  Council. 

Voluntary  Effort. 
City  of  Aberdeen. 

4.  As  to  the  various  charities  in  the  city  of  Aberdeen 
and  their  operations  and  effects,  all  of  which  are  in 
communication  with  the  Board  of  Management  of  the 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  and 
are  pretty  numerous,  the  Secretary  to  that  Association 
(who  has  no  other  occupation)  informs  me  that  full 
particulars  are  being  furnished  by  the  Vice-Chairman  of 
the  Association,  and  this  being  so,  I  have  not  thouglit  it 
necepsary  to  go  into  the  matter  by  repeating  what  must 
have  been  said  on  this  subject. 

5.  As  regards  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  substitu- 
ting charity  for  out-relief,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  1 
do  not  think  it  possible. 

Eriendly  Societies. 

6.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  provide  for  old  age 
pensions  by  Friendly  Societies. 

7.  I  do  not  see  any  advantage  that  would  be  gained  by 
free  medical  State  relief. 

8.  As  to  voluntary  hospitals — if  by  this  term  is  meant 
access  to  hospitals  gratis— this  is  fully  in  force  here.  All 
applicants  are  admitted,  though  the  Infirmary  is  intended 
for  the  sick  poor,  properly  so  called.  It  is  constantly  felt 
that  the  Institution  is  taken  advantage  of  by  those  who 


could  easily  contribute  something,  and  who  while  in 
hospital  are  receiving  help  from  the  Friendly  Societies 
they  belong  to. 

9.  Old  age  pensions  by  the  State  would  of  course  be  a 
great  help  to  Friendly  Societies,  but  is  it  needful  ? 

10.  The  same  remark  applies  to  freely  given  Poor  I^aw 
outdoor  relief. 

11.  I  can  see  no  way  of  co-operation  between  Friendly 
Societies  and  hospitals  at  pre.sent. 

Poor  Law  Administration. 

Parish  of  Towie  (Aberdeensliire). 
(From  Information  supplied  by  Inspector  of  Poor.) 

12.  Social  Condition. — Of  recent  years  a  Mutual  Imjjrove- 
ment  Society  has  been  formed,  and  is  carried  on  very  success- 
fully. 

A  Mothers'  Union  has  been  started  some  time  ago  by  a 
lady.  This  has  been  highly  appreciated  by  a  large  member- 
ship. 

Another  lady  has  started  a  branch  of  the  Scotch  Girls' 
Friendly  Society,  and  a  small  library  for  its  use  has  been 
presented  by  a  friend.  Books  are  given  out  and  exchanged 
amongst  the  members.  Much  good  is  done  by  these  Societies, 
and  the  efforts  to  raise  the  tone  of  life  have  had  an  excellent 
-  effect. 

13.  The  only  acting  body  in  the  parish  of  Towie  is  the 
Parish  Council,  and  the  method  carried  out  is  in  accordance 
with  the  instructions  issued  by  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

14.  In  the  parish  of  Towie  all  the  paupers  resident  are 
outdoor  poor  and  receive  a  weekly  allowance  which  has 
proved  satisfactory  in  the  past.  Occasionally  a  case  will 
occur  which  has  to  be  sent  to  a  poorhouse. 

15.  During  recent  years  there  have  been  remarkably  few 
applications — chiefly  aged  persons. 

16.  Past  experience  points  to  the  chief  causes  of  pauperism 
as  illegitimacy  and  the  eff'ects  of  drink. 

17.  Proprietors,  clergy,  and  farmers  are  represented  in 
the  Parish  Council.  Ratepayers  are  often  unwilling  to  offer 
their  services,  and  there  is  sometimes  difficulty  in  filling  a 
vacancy. 

18.  No  able-bodied  receive  relief. 

19.  The  existing  area  is  suitable. 

20.  I  cannot  suggest  any  reform  or  alteration  at  present 
in  this  quiet  country  parish. 
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APPENDIX  No.  VI. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  DAVID  ARBUTHNOT,  SECRETARY,  GLASGOW  DISTRICT 
OF  THE  LOYAL  ORDER  OF  ANCIENT  SHEPHERDS. 


1.  During  the  last  fifteen  years  I  have  acted  as  Secretary 
to  the  City  of  Glasgow  District  of  the  Loyal  Order  of 
Ancient  Shepherds,  which  is  now  the  largest  organisation 
of  its  kind  in  Scotland,  and  for  a  good  many  years  before 
then  I  earned  my  living  as  an  operative  stone  mason.  The 
nature  of  that  employment  brought  me  in  contact  with  a 
good  number  of  workmen  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
I  remember  well  that  in  our  spare  moments  we  would 
discuss,  among  other  subjects,  that  of  old-age  pensions. 
These  may  not  be  qualifications,  but  they  are  facts. 

I  intend  to  confine  myself  chiefly  to  the  questions  affect- 
ing friendly  societies. 

2.  The  operations  of  friendly  societies  are  almost  wholly 
amongst  the  thrifty  working  classes.  The  branches,  as  a 
rule,  meet  fortnightly  to  receive  payments  from  members, 
consider  the  reports  of  the  medical  otiicer  regarding  those 
who  have  been  suffering  from  sickness  or  accident,  and  of 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  the  sick  and  pay  them 
aliment  at  their  own  homes.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing, 
there  is  always  general  business. 

3.  The  weekly  subscriptions  vary  from  Id.  to  8d.  or  9d., 
according  to  the  age  of  the  members  when  they  join  and 
the  benefits  promised.  The  benefits  run  from  8s.  to  12s. 
per  week  for  the  first  six  months'  aliment,  from  4s.  to  7s  6d. 
per  week  for  the  second  six  months'  aliment,  and  generally 
5s.  per  week  for  the  remainder  of  illness. 

4.  I  think  the  average  wages  of  those  who  are  engaged 
in  unskilled  labour  would  be  £1  per  week,  and  of  trades- 
men £1,  8s. 

5.  It  is  impossible  to  provide  old-age  pensions  hy 
friendly  societies.  It  has  been  tried,  and  did  not  succeed. 
Reasons : 

(a)  Few  societies  have  as  yet  attained  to  a  posi- 
tion of  solvency,  as  req^iired  under  the  Friendly 
Societies  Act,  and  the  increased  payments  that  are 
necessary  are  as  much  as  the  members  are  willing 
to  pay. 

(b)  The  working  man,  who  requires  all  his 
earnings,  cannot  see  the  force  of  putting  aside  a 
portion  in  order  to  provide  a  benefit  which  he 
cannot  enjoy  until,  what  appears  to  him,  the  dim 
and  distant  future,  if  ever. 

6.  There-is  something  to  be  said  in  favour  of  free  medical 
State  relief,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  against 
it.  My  chief  ol)jection  is  that  it  would  destroy  the  basis 
on  which  friendly  societies  are  built,  viz.,  self-help, 
voluntary  effort,  and  independence. 

7.  The  effect  of  voluntary  hospitals  is  beneficial  to 
friendly  societies.  Reason :  The  members  who  are 
admitted  get  good  treatment  and  the  best  medical  skill, 
and  are  sooner  restored  to  health,  and  consequently  do  not 
draw  so  much  aliment  from  their  society  ;  but  it  is  to  be 
kept  in  view  that  the  societies  pay  aliment  whether  the 
member  is  in  an  hospital  or  not,  and  therefore  the  in- 
dividual gets  the  greater  benefit. 

8.  The  eftect  of  a  State  system  of  old-age  pensions  would 
be  beneficial  to  friendly  societies. 

9.  I  am  in  some  doubt  as  to  the  effect  of  freely-given 
Poor  Law  relief  on  friendly  societies. 

10.  I  think  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  very  probable, 


that  there  will  be  further  co-operation  between  societies 
and  hospitals. 

11.  I  am  in  doubt  as  to  the  eftect  of  out-door  relief  on 
friendly  societies,  l)ut  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  eftect  of  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  has  been  highly 
beneficial,  and  in  all  my  experience  I  have  never  found 
that  its  provisions  were  harshly  pressed  by  the  registrar  of 
friendly  societies.  The  annual  report  of  the  registrar  of 
friendly  societies  gives  fidl  information  of  the  extent  of 
action  under  it. 

12.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  good  for 
the  societies  if  they  took  fuller  advantage  of  the  provisions 
of  section  52  of  the  Act,  and  invested  more  of  their  surplus 
capital  with  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the 
National  Debt. 

13.  Friendly  societies  are  not  j^rogressing  so  rapidly  as 
they  did  ten  years  age,  i.e.  numerically,  but  financially 
they  are,  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

(a)  For  twenty  years  before  1397  the  most  of  the 
societies  in  Scotland  engaged  in  missionary  work, 
going  into  the  towns  and  villages,  preaching  the 
doctrine  of  thrift  and  independence  by  means  of 
mutual  self-help,  and  they  were  so  successful  that 
very  many  new  branches  were  established,  and  are 
now  in  good  working  order,  hut  they  now  depend 
on  the  natural  increase  of  pojiulation.  As  evidence 
I  may  point  to  the  City  of  Glasgow  District  of 
Shepherds.  At  the  end  of  1877  we  had  nine 
branches,  and  during  the  twenty  years  ending  1897 
we  opened  121  branches,  and  during  the  nine  years 
ending  1906  we  opened  twenty-two. 

(h)  Young  men  are  too  much  given  to  betting  and 
watching  others  play  football. 

(c)  Trade  unions  are  now  paying  sick  aliment  to 
their  members. 

(d)  The  growing  belief  that  the  State  ought,  and 
soon  will,  make  great  provision  for  the  benefit  of 
young  men. 

14.  There  is  one  other  thing  I  would  refer  to  before 
closing,  viz.,  should  the  State  set  up  a  scheme  of  old-age 
pensions,  the  great  majority  of  pensioners  will  belong  to  the 
res})ectable  and  industrious  working  classes,  and  many  of 
these  will  be  memljers  of  friendly  societies.  I  desire  to 
point  out  that  the  machinery  of  the  friendly  societies  can 
be  utilised  to  greater  advantage  than  that  of  the  Poor  Law. 
My  meaning  will  be  better  understood  if  I  refer  to  two 
opinions  expressed  by  the  Parish  Council  of  Eastwood  (the 
parish  in  which  I  reside) : — 

(a)  "  That  should  a  scheme  of  old-age  pensions  be 
'  adopted  by  Parliament,  necessitating  inquiry  and 
'  discrimination,  the  machinery  of  Poor  Law  be 
'  utilised  in  preference  to  the  creation  of  a  new 
'  authority." 

(6)  But  previous  to  that  they  state  "that  the 
'  causes  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  pauperism  the 
'  Council  have  to  deal  with  are  intemperance,  ini- 
'  morality,  and  thriftlessness." 

In  the  name  of  common -sense  and  decency,  why  should 
these  two  distinct  classes  of  people  be  dealt  with  by  the 
same  authority  ? 


APPENDIX  No.  VII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  SIR  RALPH  W.  ANSTRUTHER  OF  BALCASKIE,  BT. 


1.  I  am  Convener  of  the  County  Council  of  Fife  and 
Chairman  of  the  Parish  Councils'  of  Cambee  and  St 
Monans,  and  was  so  of  their  predecessors,  the  Parochial 
Boards.  I  have  taken  a  share  in  county  business  for  about 
seventeen  years,  and  am  generally  conversant  with  the 
work  of  Local  Government  in  its  difi'erent  forms. 


2.  Parish  of  Carnbee.  This  is  a  purely  rural  parish  of 
8,396  acres,  with  a  population  of  852.  The  valuation  is 
£10,460,  and  the  poor-rate  7-30d.  per  £,  being  3'20d.  on 
owners  and  4'lOd.  on  occupiers.  The  land  is  agricultural 
and  is  let  in  farms  of  moderate  size.  There  is  one  small 
village  inhabited  by  tradesmen  and  others  engaged  in 
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country  pursuits.  The  persons  who  are  on  the  poor  roll 
are  largely  lunatic  cases  treated  in  the  district  asylum. 
Some  of  them  have  been  chargeable  for  a  long  number  of 
years. 

This  Parish  of  St  Monans,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
rural  parish  with  a  large  fishing  village.  The  social 
condition  of  the  fishing  population  varies  with  the  success 
of  the  fishings,  but  they  are  industrious  and  as  a  class 
enterprising,  and  a  living  wage  is  obtained  by  practically 
all.  The  paupers  are  few  in  number  and  are  chiefly  old 
people  who  arc  without  near  relatives  to  support  them. 
Industrially  the  village  is  entirely  dependent  on  the 
fishing  industry,  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  being 
fishermen  and  their  families,  the  remainder  being  fish- 
curers,  coojiers,  carters,  boatbuilders,  with  a  few  sliop- 
keepers  or  general  merchants.  The  landward  poprdation 
consists  of  a  few  farmers  with  their  farm  servants.  The 
farmers  are  a  well-to-do  class,  and  the  farm  servants  are 
such  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  best  agricultural  districts  in 
Scotland.  Considering  the  somewhat  precarious  nature  of 
the  staple  industry,  pauperism  is  not  extensive,  but  there 
are  a  certain  number  of  people  who  require  help  from  the 
Palish  Council,  and  there  is  also  a  class  who  are  very  little 
above  the  conditions  of  life  of  those  who  require  relief. 
The  population  of  the  parish  is  2,007,  the  valuation  £6,559, 
the  poor-rate  lOd.  per  £,  5d.  on  owners  and  5d.  on 
occupiers.  The  taxation  of  the  parish  is  somewhat  heavy, 
as  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  have  taken  upon  them- 
selves the  provision  of  water,  drainage,  and  lighting,  all  of 
which  are  on  a  suitable  scale  for  the  needs  of  a  population 
of  that  class. 

3.  Belief  is,  in  my  opinion,  administered  in  both  parishes 
in  a  judicious  manner  by  the  Councils,  the  members  of 
which  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  eiich 
ajiplicant  for  relief.  As  a  rule  it  is  found  preferable  to 
give  outdoor  relief  to  those  applying,  but  in  doubtful  cases 
recourse  is  had  to  relief  in  the  poorhouse  ^vhere  the  parishes 
have  a  right  to  send  those  chargeable  to  them.  No  special 
experiments  of  an  unusual  nature  have  been  made  in  this 
direction. 

4.  In  my  opinion,  if  the  applications  for  relief  are 
properly  investigated  by  the  Parish  Councils,  outdoor  relief 
is  the  more  suitable  way  of  dealing  with  them.  For  the 
most  part  the  applicants  are  either  persons  who  are  in 
failing  health,  or  those  who  are  left  with  families  of  young 
children  to  bring  up  ;  and  in  both  cases  the  requirements 
of  the  individuals  and  of  the  Parish  Airthorities  are  best 
met  if  the  applicants  for  relief  can  remain  in  their  home 
surroundings.  It  is,  however,  valuable  to  have  the  test  of 
the  poorhouse  to  apply  to  cases  of  a  doubtfully  deserving 
nature.  The  persons  applying  for  relief  are  almost  entirely 
aged  and  infirm  or  insane  persons,  as  mentioned  above. 
The  fact  that  it  is  knowu  that  the  Parish  Council  is  most 
imwiliing  to  give  relief  to  those  not  deserving  acts  as  a 
deterrent  to  those  who  would  apply  without  sufficient 
cause. 

5.  The  cases  of  pauperism  are  almost  ejitirely  the  conse- 
quence of  poor  circumstances  which  have  arisen  not  through 
the  fault  of  those  who  are  in  that  condition,  but  from  the 
causes  enumerated  above  or  the  loss  incident  upon  the  un- 
certain returns  from  the  fishing  industry.  In  the  landward 
portion  employment  is  readily  obtained  in  agricultural 
work  or  in  work  ancillary  to  agricultui'e.  Intempeiance 
may  in  some  cases  contribute  to  pauperism,  but  it  is  not 
common.  Fishei'men  are,  as  a  niie,  apt  to  be  rather 
improvident,  and  the  nature  of  their  employment  leads  at 
times  to  the  sudden  deprivation  of  the  breadwinner  of  the 
family  througli  accidents  at  sea.  The  calling  of  a  fisher- 
man is  a  hard  one  and  may  possibly  tend  somewhat  to 
.shorten  the  lives  of  the  breadwinners. 

6.  The  persons  who  seek  election  as  Parish  Councillors 


are  very  well  representative  of  the  different  classes  of  the 
community.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  elected  without  much 
contest,  and  are  those  who  are  looked  up  to  by  the  rest  of 
the  community.  They  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
duties  required  of  them  in  administering  the  Poor  Law, 
and  give  very  careful  personal  attention  to  all  cases  that 
are  brought  under  their  view.  They  are  fully  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  safeguarding  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers  as 
well  as  doing  what  is  right  in  giving  relief  at  the  public 
expense  to  those  who  are  in  necessity. 

7.  In  my  view  it  would  be  a  very  retrograde  step  to 
introduce  a  system  of  giving  to  able-bodied  persons  a  right 
to  parochial  relief.  The  present  system  has  undoubtedly 
worked  well,  and  under  it  a  distinctive  line  is  drawn 
between  the  point  where  poor  relief  proper  ends  and  relief 
to  those  out  of  employment  begins.  In  my  opinion,  the 
function  of  the  Poor  Law  Authority  should  be  strictly 
confined  to  the  first  of  these  objects.  Were  it  to  be  other- 
wise, it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  draw  the  line 
Ijetween  those  who  claim  relief  through  real  necessity  and 
those  who  would  claim  owing  to  circumstances  which  may 
be  entirely  their  own  fault. 

8.  In  the  district  with  which  I  am  acquainted  I  think 
that  a  body  to  administer  Poor  Law  in  each  parish  is  the 
most  practical  system.  The  parishes  are  of  a  fair  size. 
The  areas  and  circumstances  are  well  defined,  and  were  the 
area  to  be  enlarged,  it  Avould  be  less  easy  to  have  the 
intimate  personal  knowledge  of  those  who  required  relief 
which  is  essential  to  a  proper  administration  of  the  Law. 
It  is  true  that,  owing  to  the  circumscribed  area  of  the 
various  authorities  and  their  dift'erent  social  circumstances, 
the  burden  of  rating  must  differ  to  a  considerable  degree. 
It  is  possible,  however,  by  some  judicious  system  of  re- 
arrangement of  grants  in  aid,  as  is  done  to  meet  the 
difficulties  of  small  schools,  that  enough  could  be  done 
to  minimise  the  inconvenience  and  burden  which  are 
caused  by  these  conditions.  In  any  case,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  area  of  actual  administration  must  be  a  small  one, 
and  I  would  suggest  that  no  change  be  made  in  this 
direction. 

9.  The  reform  which  appears  to  me  to  be  most  necessary  is 
one  which  would  do  away  with  the  expenditure  and  trouble 
due  to  the  decision  of  disputed  settlements.  At  present 
these  can  only  be  decided  by  application  to  the  courts  of 
law,  which  not  only  imposes  a  considerable  burden  on  the 
finances  of  the  ratepayers,  but  is  apt  to  lead  to  a  certain 
amount  of  ill  feeling  between  parochial  bodies  which  might 
be  obviated.  I  see  no  reason  why  power  should  not  be  given 
to  the  Local  Government  Boaid  to  decide  all  questions  of 
disputed  settlement.  The  courts  of  law  have  given  judg- 
ment rrpon  practically  all  the  causes  of  dispute  which  are 
likely  to  arise,  and  the  Local  Government  Board  might 
have  authorit}-  to  submit  any  others  of  a  similar  nature  for 
judicial  decision  if  they  thought  fit.  My  belief  is  that 
Parish  Councils  would  readily  accept  the  finding  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  in  almost  every  case.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  part  of  the  subject  I  should  like  to  add  that 
in  my  view  the  operation  of  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act 
has  been  of  great  value  and  has  given  complete  satisfaction. 
A  return  to  the  system  of  taxation  of  agricultural  tenants 
which  was  in  existence  before  these  Acts  would  be  a  great 
hardship  to  that  class,  the  contribution  asked  for  from  an 
agricidtural  tenant  based  upon  his  rental  being  a  very 
large  one  as  compared  to  his  actual  income.  Speaking  in 
the  abstract,  I  think  that  the  proper  way  to  assess  the 
inhabitants  for  poor  relief  is  upon  "  means  and  substance," 
but  I  am  aware  that  it  is  held  to  be  impracticable  to  jjut 
such  a  system  into  operation.  At  the  same  time  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  burden  upon  real  property  caused 
by  rating  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  that  which  is  borne  by 
other  descriptions  of  property,  and  now  that  the  value  of 
land  is  so  very  largely  diminished  as  it  has  been  in  the 
past  thirtyyears,  the  burden  of  taxation  has  become  excessive. 
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APPENDIX  No.  VII.  A. 
Handed  in  hy  Sir  Ralph  Anstruther  of  Balcaskie,  Bart. 


Statement  showing  actual  burden  of  rates  and  taxes 
on  an  estate  situated  partly  in  the  north  of  Scotland  and 
partly  in  the  lowlands. 


Rental, . 

Less  stijjends, 

Gross  income, 


Deduct  charges  as  follows :  — 

1.  Jointure  and  family  provisions,  . 

2.  Rent  charges  for  permanent  im- 

provements,      .       .       .  . 

3.  Expenditure    agreed    on  under 

leases,  .... 

4.  Fire  insurance  premiums, 

5.  Life  assurance  premiums, 

6.  Claims  by  outgoing  tenants,  . 

7.  Expenses  of  management. 


Net  Income, 


£1,390 

314 

288 
65 
894 
4 

307 


£7,297 
337 

£6,960 


3,262 
£3,698 


Rates  and  taxes : 

Heritor's  assessment,  ....  £47 
Property  and  income  tax  and  in- 
habited house  duty,       .       .       .  308 

Land  tax,   47 

Pool',  school,  and  registration  rates,  .  316 

County  rates,   279 


Total, 
which 


£997 

not  obligatory  though 


5s.  4|d. 


Is.  8d. 


Exclusive  of  licences 
inevitable. 

The  rates  and  taxes  are  thus  .... 
per  £  of  available  income.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  death  duties,  which,  if  on  an  estate  of 
this  size,  if  spread  over  thirty  years — or  an 
average  generation — will  add  approximately 
per  £   

In  all  approximately        .       .       .       .  .7s. 
l^er  £. 

It  must  further  be  observed  that  this  burden  of  7s.  per 
£  is  all  income  tax,  and  is  exacted  even  when  (through 
bad  seasons,  failure  of  tenants,  or  other  causes)  the  income 
is  not  received  by  the  owner. 


APPENDIX  No.  VIII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  DR  A.  ASHER,  J.P.,  MEDICAL  OFFICER  FOR  THE  PARISHES 

OF  THURSO  AND  REAY  (CAITHNESS-SHIRE). 


1.  I  am  forty-two  years  of  age,  and  hold  the  degrees  of 
M.B.,  CM.  of  Edinburgh  University.  I  am  a  J.  P.  for 
Caitliness,  and  Senior  Magistrate  of  Thurso.  I  have  been 
in  practice  on  my  own  account  in  Thurso  for  the  past 
eighteen  years,  and  hold  the  appointments  of  parochial 
medical  officer  and  public  vaccinator  for  Thurso  and  Reay. 
I  have  also  had  some  experience  of  the  working  of  the 
Poor  Law  in  several  other  parishes  in  the  North  of 

Scotland.  I  am  one  of  the  medical  referees  imder  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 

(1)  An  Account  op  Local  Operations  for  Medically 
Assisting  the  Poor  with  Medicine  and  Advice. 

(a)-  Sanitary  Authority,  Town  Goimcil,  etc. 

2.  At  present  there  is  a  small  hospital  for  infectious 
diseases  at  Thurso,  managed  by  a  committee  of  the  Town 
Council  and  County  Council,  but  which  is  quite  inadequate 
for  the  needs  of  tlie  district.  Plans  for  a  new  and 
up-to-date  joint  hospital  have  been  prepared,  ;ind  have 
been  sanctioned  by  the  Local  Government  13oard,  and 

Srobably  building  operations  will  be  begun  at  an  early 
ate. 

3.  In  the  town  of  Wick  things  are  in  much  the  same 
state,  and  a  new  joint  hospital  is  being  erected  by  the 
Wick  Town  Council  and  the  County  Council. 

4.  In  certain  infectious  cases  the  County  Council  have 
paid  for  the  medical  attendance  and  nursing  of  patients 
in  their  own  homes  when  they  coidd  not  be  removed  to 
hospital.  The  Town  Council  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
paying  for  such  attendance. 

(b)  The  Poor  Law. 

5.  On  the  whole  the  Poor  Law  is  very  well  administered 
in  this  county,  but  I  think  that  the  powers  of  Parish 
Councils  might  be  increased  with  advantage  ;  e.g.,  the 
compulsory  removal  of  paupers  to  the  poorhouse  when 
they  get  aged  and  infirm  and  have  no  proper  person  to 
look  after  them,  also  the  compulsory  detention  and 
provision  of  suitable  work  in  poorhouses  for  those  of  the 
dissolute  and  vagrant  classes  known  as  ins-and-outs,  who 
are  constantly  drifting  into  the  hands  of  the  police  and 
the  Poor  Law  authorities,  are  powers  which  it  is  desirable 
for  Parish  Councils  to  possess. 

6.  In  times  of  unemployment  I  consider  that  local 
authorities  should  have  power  to  start  public  works  and 
to  levy  a  rate  for  that  purpose. 


7.  In  some  parishes  orders  by  the  medical  officer  for 
extra  relief  (stimulants,  etc.)  have  to  be  sanctioned  by  the 
inspector  of  poor.  I  consider  that  the  medical  officer  should 
in  all  c.ises  be  able  to  order  these  direct,  as  the  inspector 
is  not  always  available,  and  much  time  is  frequently  lost. 

8.  The  question  of  the  treatment  of  lunatics  in  this  county 
is  one  which  should  be  inquired  into.  At  present  these 
are  treated  at  Montrose  Asylum,  and  the  long  railway 
journey  and  consequent  exjjense  are  very  objectionable 
features,  especially  as  I  think  arrangements  might  be 
made  for  treating  them  in  the  county.  There  are  two 
poorhouses  in  the  county :  one  at  Halkirk,  capable  of 
accommodating  150  patients  ;  and  another  at  Latheron, 
suitable  for  50.  Latheron  is  quite  sulhcient  for  the 
county,  and  is  quite  near  to  the  railway.  Halkirk  poor- 
house  might,  at  a  comparatively  small  cost,  be  transformed 
into  a  lunatic  asylum  quite  suitable  for  the  county. 

(c)  Volmitary  Effort. 

9.  Hosintals. — Dunbar's  Hospital  is  situated  immediately 
outside  the  town  of  Thurso,  and  should  be  a  most  useful 
institution  if  the  administration  were  placed  on  a  j^roper 
footing. 

Mr  Dunbar,  the  donor,  left  the  sum  of  £10,000,  to  be 
allowed  to  accumulate  for  twenty-one  years.  This  was 
to  be  utilised  in  building  and  maintaining  (a)  cottages  for 
twelve  aged  persons  who  had  seen  better  days  ;  (h)  a  general 
hospital.  There  are  six  cottages,  and  five  of  these  are  at 
present  occupied  by  nine  persons,  who  are  provided  with 
house,  furniture,  and  coals,  and  a  few  shillings  each  per 
week  for  board.  As  regards  the  cottages,  the  donor's 
wishes  seem  to  have  been  fairly  well  carried  out. 

10.  The  hospital  seems  to  have  been  planned  on  too 
elaborate  a  scale,  considering  the  amount  of  money  at  the 
disposal  of  the  trustees,  and  is  still  incomplete.  There  are 
only  two  wards,  capable  of  accommodating  six  or  eight 
patients  each,  but  there  are  several  small  rooms  which 
could  take  two  patients  each.  The  administrative  block 
is  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  is  sufficient  for  a  hospital 
with  100  beds. 

11.  I  enclose  application  forms  for  admission  to  the 
hospital  and  the  cottages.  From  the  hospital  application 
form  you  will  observe  the  cumbrous  procedure  that  has  to 
be  gone  through  by  patients  seeking  admission.  After  the 
form  is  filled  in  and  the  patient  reported  upon  by  his 
medical  attendant  and  the  medical  officer  to  the  hospital 
(there  is  only  one),  the  trustees  have  to  meet  and  sanction 
his  admission. 
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12.  The  patients  in  the  hospital  are  not  of  the  kind  for 
which  it  was  intended,  and  are  not  ones  likely  to  benefit 
by  hospital  treatment.  There  are  four  cases  at  present, 
two  males  and  two  females.  One  of  the  males  has  been 
nineteen  years  in  the  place  ;  he  went  there  suffering  from 
ulcerated  legs,  and  has,  practically  from  the  first,  acted  as 
light  porter  to  the  institution.  The  other  three  patients 
have  been  five  or  six  years  each  inmates  of  the  hospital, 
and  appear  to  be  still  in  much  the  same  state  as  when  they 
entered.  None  of  them  are  sufl^ering  from  any  of  the 
diseases  which  the  donor  wished  to  have  a  preference.  It 
is  just  a  home,  and  the  only  difference  between  the  hospital 
and  the  cottages  is  that  in  the  one  the  inmates  get  board 
and  attendance,  and  in  the  other  money  for  board.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  get  information  from  the  trustees  about 
the  institution  and  the  reasons  for  not  utilising  it  to  more 
advantage.  The  Town  Council  approached  them  in  1897, 
and  the  Parish  Council  in  1900,  with  the  object  of  getting 
the  hospital  made  more  generally  useful,  but  the  trustees 
would  give  no  information,  and  finally,  I  believe,  ignored 
their  letters. 

13.  The  staff'  consists  of  a  medical  officer,  who  resides  in 
Thurso  and  is  paid  a  small  salary,  a  governor  and  matron, 
who  are  husband  and  wife.  The  governor,  before  he  got 
this  appointment,  was  skipper  of  a  small  coasting  schooner. 
The  matron  was  formerly  a  midwife  in  Thurso,  and  did  not 
have  the  training  for  one  occupying  such  a  position,  but 
for  the  present  requirements  of  the  place  she  seems  to  be 
quite  suitable.  She  does  all  the  nursing  without  assistance. 
At  present  the  hospital  does  not  serve  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  intended,  and  I  consider  that  a  searching 
inquiry  should  be  made  so  as  to  put  the  management  on  a 
proper  basis. 

14.  I  believe  that  a  considerable  amount  of  the  funds 
was  invested  in  a  mortgage  on  an  estate  in  Orkney  at  5 
per  cent,  interest.  This  proved  an  i^nfortunate  investment, 
as  for  some  time  no  interest  was  received,  and  now  the 
trustees  only  get  about  one-half  of  the  interest  that  had 
been  bargained  for,  so  that  the  hosjjital  suffers  from  lack 
of  funds  to  carry  it  on  properly. 

15.  I  consider  that  we  should  have  a  permanent  Com- 
mission for  Scotland,  with  similar  powers  to  the  Charity 
Commissioners  for  England  and  Wales,  or  the  duties  of  that 
Commission  might  be  extended  so  as  to  include  Scotland. 


16.  There  are  several  trusts  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
in  this  district,  which  I  think  might  with  advantage  be 
inquired  into,  and  if  they  could  be  administered  by  a 
representative  body  or  by  representatives  from  public 
bodies  acting  along  with  the  present  trustees,  there  would 
be  a  fairer  distribution  than  at  present,  and  there  would 
be  less  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  the  public  regarding  the 
distribution  of  these  funds. 

17.  There  are  no  medical  clubs  in  the  county,  so  far  as 
I  know. 

18.  We  have  a  district  nurse  for  the  town  of  Tliurso 
from  the  Queen  Victoria  Jubilee  Institute.  She  is  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions,  and  the  Thurso  Parish 
Council  contribute  an  annual  donation  of  £10.  In  Wick 
there  are  two  district  nurses  and  one  at  Dunbeath,  but 
there  are  no  others  throughout  the  county. 

19.  There  is  considerable  overlapping  as  regards  money 
administered  under  the  Poor  Law  and  that  administered 
by  private  trusts,  and  I  consider  that  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage  to  have  the  Parish  Council  represented  on  these 
trusts,  or  to  have  a  representative  body  to  manage  them  all. 
There  are  cases  where  the  distribution  of  these  funds  is 
practically  in  the  hands  of  one  individual. 

20.  The  medical  assistance  of  the  poor  in  this  district 
is  provided  entirely  by  the  Parish  Councils.  In  all  cases 
where  application  is  made  to  the  inspector  of  poor  for 
medical  relief  by  persons  not  in  receipt  of  parish  relief, 
he  sends  the  medical  officer,  who  gets  no  extra  remunera- 
tion for  such  work. 

21.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  health  of  the  community 
frequently  suffers  from  want  of  suitable  hospital  accommoda- 
tion. The  district  nurse  does  her  work  remarkably  well, 
but  of  course  she  cannot  be  everywhere,  and  among  the 
poorer  classes  the  houses  are  much  too  small  for  the 
inhabitants  in  health,  and  when  acute  illness  comes  into 
a  family  living  in  a  one  or  two-roomed  hoiise,  one  can 
readily  understand  the  difficulties  that  are  encountered. 

22.  If  Dunbar's  Hospital  could  be  made  available,  even 
with  its  present  limited  accommodation,  it  would  be  an 
enormous  benefit  to  the  community  at  large,  and  many 
useful  lives,  which  I  fear  are  at  present  sacrificed  from  lack 
of  proper  medical  assistance  and  nursing,  might  be  saved. 


APPENDIX  No.  IX. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  WILLIAM  BAIRD,  CONVENER  OF  LAW  COMMITTEE 

OF  GLASGOW  PARISH  COUNCIL. 


1.  I  have  been  a  practising  solicitor  in  Glasgow  since 
1881.  I  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Barony  Parish 
Council  in  1895,  and  continued  such  till  the  unification 
of  the  Barony  and  the  City  parishes  in  1898,  since  when  I 
have  been  a  member  of  the  United  Glasgow  Parish 
Council. 

2.  I  was  sub-convener  of  the  Appeal  Relief  Committee 
of  the  Council  for  the  years  1895-6,  1896-7,  1897-8,  and 
1904-5.  I  was  also  convener  of  the  Children's  Committee 
from  1898  till  1904,  and  have  been  convener  of  the  Finance 
and  Law  Committee  from  1905  till  now.  Besides  being 
Convener  of  these  Committees,  I  have  been  a  member  of 
various  Committees  having  to  do  with  other  branches  of 
the  Council's  work. 

3.  The  district  which  I  have  represented  since  1895  is 
known  as  the  "  Dalmarnock  and  Calton  Ward."  It  com- 
prises nearly  14,000  electors,  mostly  of  the  industrial  class. 
Living  in  this  ward  most  of  my  life,  and  coming  frequently 
in  contact  with  the  people — socially,  politically,  and  other- 
wise— I  know  the  needs  of  the  various  classes  fairly  well. 

4.  As  to  the  administration  of  relief  in  the  parish,  that 
is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  officials.  The  granting  of 
relief  lies  with  the  members,  except  in  cases  of  emergency, 
which  are  dealt  with  by  the  inspector.  In  granting  relief 
two  members  a  day  sit  apart  five  days  a  week  to  consider 
applications  brought  before  them  by  the  inspector.  These 
applications  amount  on  an  average  to  seventy-five  daily. 
The  member  sitting  has  to  consider  each  case  on  its  merits. 
Some  of  the  cases  are  applications  seeking  renewal  of 
relief,  and  the  others  are  applications  asking  for  relief  for 
the  first  time. 


5.  The  cases  are  very  varied.  One  has  to  ascertain  in 
every  case  whether  the  applicant  is  entitled  to  relief,  and 
if  so,  what  kind  of  relief — indoor  or  outdoor — should  be 
granted.  The  first  case  may  be  that  of  an  aged  father  or 
mother,  or  both,  asking  for  help  from  the  parish.  One 
enquires  as  to  their  family's  ability  to  contribute  anything 
towards  their  support.  It  may  be  found  some  are  able  to 
give  but  are  not  willing,  while  others  again  may  be  willing 
but  unable  ;  but,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  there  is  an  un- 
willingness and  refusal  to  give,  under  the  mistaken  idea  that, 
because  the  father  has  paid  poor  rates  all  his  days  as  a 
citizen  and  householder,  the  poor  rates  should  contribute 
towards  his  support  when  he  is  old  or  unfit  for  work.  It 
is  often  found  also  that  a  married  daughter,  whose  husband 
is  earning  good  wages,  declines  to  give  anything  towards 
the  support  of  her  indigent  parents,  because  by  the  law  of 
Scotland  (1887)  a  married  man  is  not  liable  for  any  of  his 
wife's  antenuptial  debts  except  to  the  extent  that  he  is 
lucratus  by  the  marriage,  and  it  has  been  held  by  the 
Courts  that  the  alimenting  of  a  wife's  indigent  parents  is 
an  antenuptial  debt  for  which  the  husband  is  not  liable. 
This  gives  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  heartburning  and  quarrel- 
ling in  families  in  connection  with  their  parents'  support. 
The  law,  I  think,  might  be  altered  in  this  respect  without 
incurring  any  hardship.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  something 
ought  to  be  done  to  instruct  the  Parish  Council,  in  consider- 
ing ajjplications  for  relief,  not  to  take  sons-in-law  into 
account.  Of  course  it  lies  with  the  Parish  Council  to  say 
what  form  the  relief  should  take,  i.e.  whether  indoor  or 
outdoor  relief.  In  many  cases  indoor  relief  is  offered  be- 
cause the  family  should  be  able  to  support  and  will  not 
do  it.    Some  definite  uniformity  should  also  be  adopted 
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as  to  the  amount  of  relief  to  be  granted  ;  at  present 
there  is  no  such  uniformity.  For  instance,  the  Parish 
Council  has  one  way  and  the  Sheriff  another.  When  a 
son  has,  say,  a  child  or  children  of  his  own  working,  the 
Parish  Council  take  into  account  the  united  earnings  of 
the  household  in  arriving  at  an  opinion  as  to  the  ability 
to  support  a  parent ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Court 
takes  into  consideration,  before  fixing  the  son's  liability, 
whether  he  has  a  superfluity  of  means.  If  he  has  a 
superfluity  the  Court  grants  decree  for  a  specified  sum 
per  week,  say  forty-eight  weeks  in  advance.  If  no  super- 
fluity, the  Court  refuses  to  give  decree,  leaving  it  to 
the  applicant  to  go  to  the  Parish  Council  or  not  as  he 
pleases.  Not  long  ago  I  had  the  case  of  a  widow  who 
had  been  supjjorted  by  the  joint  earnings  of  her  two  un- 
married daughters.  These  two  daughters  married  about  the 
same  time.  The  means  of  support  was  thus  gone,  and  the 
mother  was  unfit  for  other  than  domestic  work.  Her 
sons-in-law,  although  able,  were  unwilling  to  support  her 
in  any  way,  and  she  had  to  apply  to  the  parish  for  relief. 
If  the  moral  obligation  to  supj^ort  parents  were  impressed 
upon  the  families  as  well  as  the  legal  liability  to  assist 
them,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  all  parties  concerned. 

6.  Having  ascertained  that  the  applicant  is  entitled  to 
parish  relief,  the  next  question  is.  Is  it  to  be  indoor  or  oiit- 
door  relief?  This  again  depends  upon  (a)  whether  the 
applicant  has  a  hou.se  to  live  in  ;  (6)  whether  he  can  take 
care  of  himself,  or  has  some  one  to  look  after  him  ;  (c) 
what  the  character  of  the  applicant  is  ;  and  (d)  what  is  the 
state  of  his  health.  In  many  cases  the  applicant  will  not 
accept  indoor  relief  under  any  circumstances,  and  as 
there  is  no  compulsitor  to  enforce  the  taking  of  indoor 
relief,  the  applicant  invariably  jogs  along  the  best  way  he 
can  by  begging,  or  by  the  assistance  of  neighbours  and 
friends  and  others.  It  would  in  such  cases  be  advisable 
to  give  the  Parish  Council,  through  its  inspector,  power  to 
force  these  persons  to  enter  the  poorhouse  in  their  own 
interest. 

7.  The  next  case  may  be  that  of  a  man  with  a  wife  and 
family  asking  for  help  on  account  of  his  inability  to  work 
from  either  chronic  or  temporary  illness — it  may  be  con- 
sumption or  rheumatism,  both  very  common  complaints. 
The  doctor  advises  that  the  man  might  be  the  better  of 
hospital  treatment,  but  when  tlie  hospital  is  mentioned,  as 
a  rule,  he  declines  to  go  there.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
man,  as  well  as  his  wife  and  children,  that  he  should  go  and 
be  treated  for  the  purpose  of  being  able  to  resume  work  ; 
but  all  the  same  he  declines  to  go,  as  he  wishes  to  be 
beside  his  wife  and  children,  a  very  natural  desire,  no 
doubt,  but  if  it  were  an  infectious  illness  the  man  would 
not  be  asked  whether  he  would  go  to  the  hospital.  He 
would  be  forced  to  go  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  as 
well  as  of  his  wife  and  family.  Some  compulsitor  is 
necessary  in  this  direction  as  well.  Strange  to  say,  a  man 
seldom  refuses  to  go  to  an  Infirmary  or  a  Home  ;  but 
mention  to  him  the  poorhouse  or  the  hospital,  and  he  im- 
mediately declines  to  go  :  and  still  the  hospitals  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Glasgow  parish  are  as  well  equipped,  staffed 
and  accommodated,  as  any  other  Infirmary  or  Hosjjital  in 
the  country.  Therefore,  these  large  institutions  are  filled 
with  a  class  of  people  who  were  not  at  first  intended  to  be 
put  into  them.  If  there  were  no  hope  of  betterment  for 
the  applicant,  the  Parish  Council  would  not  be  disposed  to 
send  him  to  an  hospital  against  his  will,  but  would  give 
outdoor  relief  in  preference.  Here  the  question  arises  as 
to  the  amount  of  relief  to  be  given  to  the  applicant  in  the 
event  of  outdoor  relief  being  granted.  That  sometimes 
depends  upon  the  mood  of  the  members  sitting  on  relief. 
It  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  scale  of  outdoor  relief 
fixed — at  least  a  maximmn  and  a  minimum  sum  to  guide 
the  member  in  granting  such. 

8.  The  next  case  may  be  that  of  a  wife  whose  husband 
has  deserted  her  and  her  young  family,  it  may  be  in  a 
fit  of  temper,  or  after  a  very  serious  assault  upon  her.  The 
husband  may  not  be  very  far  away,  or  he  may  have  left 
the  country,  or  he  may  be  living  in  a  model  lodging-house 
under  an  assumed  name.  The  only  relief  granted  in  such 
a  case  is  the  poorhouse.  The  wife  may  be  a  decent,  hard- 
working woman  struggling  with  a  young  family  ;  and  yet, 
when  the  man  is  apprehended  for  wife  desertion,  there  is 
nothing  done  to  him  except  being  sent  to  prison,  where  he  is 
kept  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  his  wife  and  family  being 
meantime  in  the  poorhouse,  and  his  home  broken  up.  In 
such  cases  the  man  should  not  be  sent  to  prison,  but  made 
to  work  in  some  House  of  Correction  or  Labour  Colony 
under  the  charge  of  the  Parish  Council,  and  his  earnings 
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used  in  the  support  primarily  of  his  wife  and  children,  he 
being  detained  for  a  given  period  of  time  there. 

9.  The  next  case  may  be  that  of  a  widow  woman  and  her 
family  seeking  support.  In  that  case  outdoor  relief  is 
generally  granted,  and  the  applicant  is  placed  upon  the  out- 
door roll  under  the  charge  of  a  lady  superintendent  in  the 
employment  of  the  Parish  Council,  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit 
the  applicant's  home  periodically  to  give  her  counsel  and 
guidance  in  the  upbringing  of  her  family,  where  that  is 
necessary,  and  to  see  at  the  same  time  that  the  money 
given  by  the  parish  is  sjjent  judiciously  and  used  carefully. 
Should  it  be  found  that  the  money  is  being  wasted,  or  that 
the  children  are  being  neglected,  they  may  be  taken  from 
her  and  boarded  out  in  the  country. 

10.  The  next  case  may  be  that  of  drunken  and  dissipated 
parents  applying  for  relief  with  a  family  of  young  children. 
In  that  case  indoor  relief  is  granted,  the  children  Ijeing  taken 
from  them  and  boarded  out  in  the  country  under  suitable 
guardians,  and  kept  until  they  are  able  to  look  after 
themselves. 

11.  Under  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1845,  an  able-bodied 
man  out  of  employment,  with  dependants,  is  not  entitled  to 

relief,  either  indoor  or  outdoor.    {See  House  of  Lords'  case,  Thompson, 

1849.)     In  many  cases  this  is  a  great  hardship,  and  it  1849,  110 

would  be  as  well  if  the  law  were  altered  in  this  direction  ;  H.D.,  y).  179; 

only  to  the  extent,  however,  of  granting  indoor  relief.    A  affiimed 

year  or  two  ago  a  young  man,  whose  case  came  before  me,  ^"V  -^-i 

applied  to  the  Board  for  assistance  for  his  wife  and  two  ^  Macq., 

children.    His  wife  was  nearing  her  confinement  at  the  P' 

time.    He  had  been  out  of  work  for  a  while,  but  could  get 

nothiiig  to  do,  and  having  fallen  behind  with  his  rent,  the 

landlord  ultimately  ejected  him  from  the  house.    For  two 

nights  they  had  been  in  a  shelter  of  some  kind.    He  asked 

to  have  his  wife  and  children  taken  into  the  poorhouse  for 

a  day  or  two,  and  let  him  do  the  best  he  could  for  himself 

till  he  got  work.    He  i^romised  that  as  soon  as  he  got  work 

he  would  come  and  take  away  his  wife  and  children.  A 

point  was  stretched  in  his  case,  and  his  wife  and  children 

were  taken  to  the  poorhouse,  he  being  left  to  look  for  work 

for  himself.     A  day  or  two  afterwards  he  returned  and 

stated  that  he  had  got  work,  and  took  away  his  wife  and 

children,  with  the  addition  of  another  which  had  been  born 

in  the  meantime.    That  may  be  an  extreme  case,  but  all  the 

same  it  deserved  some  recognition  and  some  assistance. 

12.  In  the  case  of  drunken  and  depraved  parents  there  is 
no  compulsitor  at  present  for  taking  their  children  from 
them,  but  there  should  be  some  power  granted  whereby  the 
children  could  be  taken  from  them. 

13.  An  apj)licant  for  relief,  if  dissatisfied  with  the  finding 
of  the  member  sitting  on  daily  relief,  has  a  right  to  appeal 
to  the  Aj)peal  Relief  Committee,  which  consists  of  eleven 
members  of  the  Board.  This  Appeal  Relief  Committee  sits 
twice  a  month  and  disposes  of  appeals.  The  number  of 
appeals  monthly  is  between  sixteen  and  eighteen.  There  is 
also  a  right  of  appeal  from  the  Committee  to  the  Board,  but 
that  does  not  very  often  happen — it  may  occasionally. 
Besides  an  applicant  having  a  right  of  appeal,  so  has  the 
inspector,  ana  so  has  any  Member  of  the  Board,  or  any 
outsider  on  behalf  of  the  applicant.  There  may  also  be  an 
appeal  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 

14.  In  addition  to  the  lady  superintendent  who  looks  after 
widows  and  children,  there  have  also  been  a  superintendent 
of  outdoor  relief  and  an  assistant  appointed  who  have 
charge  of  all  the  outdoor  cases  on  the  roll  of  the  parish,  and 
who  make  independent  visits  and  inquiries  on  their  own 
account.  The  result  is  that  very  frequently  cases  of  fraud 
and  imposition  have  been  discovered,  thereby  saving  several 
hundreds  of  pounds  per  annum  to  the  Board.  In  the 
cases  of  boarded-out  children,  95  per  cent,  of  the  total  turn 
out  well,  and  the  Glasgow  Parish  Council  have  fully  2000 
children  boarded  out  all  over  Scotland.  The  boarding-out 
system  has  been  a  decided  success,  and  if  the  public 
generally  were  fully  aware  of  what  was  being  done  with 
the  children  in  that  direction,  no  one  would  grudge  the 
rates  spent  on  them. 

15.  The  system  of  boarding-out  consumptive  patients 
might  be  ^Jermitted  by  the  Board  on  the  same  lines  as  the 
children  are  boarded  out.  Doubtless  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage  in  keeping  down  consumption  and  giving  men 
and  women  a  chance,  with  fresh  air,  good  surroundings, 
and  good  food,  to  enable  them  to  get  back  to  work  again 
for  the  support  of  themselves  and  their  families. 

16.  As  showing  the  work  of  the  Parish  Council  in  the 
case  of  the  boarded-out  children,  a  leaflet  has  been  recently 
prepared  and  printed  and  distributed  among  the  parties 
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entitled  to  outdoor  relief,  giving  a  few  plain  hints  on  per- 
sonal and  liousehold  cleanliness,  attention  to  children  and 
their  training,  ventilation  of  house,  and  attendance  at 
church  on  Sunday.  That  leaflet  has  proved  to  be  of  great 
advantage  to  the  parties  getting  them. 

17.  In  the  administration  of  poor-law  relief  a  very 
serious  problem  is  the  enormous  expense  put  upon  the 
ratepayers,  which,  if  the  husbands  and  fathers  had  per- 
formed their  legal  and  moral  obligations,  would  not  have 
been  incurred  at  all ;  and  it  is  a  question  for  the  Council 


to  consider  what  is  to  be  done  to  prevent  or  reduce  such 
applications.  To  send  a  father  or  mother,  or  either,  to 
pri.son  is  no  use  at  all :  the  thing  to  do  is  to  give  some  power 
to  Parish  Councils  to  confine  him  or  her  in  a  Labour  Colony 
or  some  other  institution  where  they  would  be  forced  to 
work,  but,  at  the  same  time,  not  branded  with  the  name 
of  criminal. 

18.  The  causes  of  pauperism  are,  to  my  mind,  inter- 
mittent work,  old  age,  drunkenness,  immorality,  improvi- 
dence, physical  debility,  and  mental  incapacity. 


APPENDIX  No.  X. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  G.  W.  BALFOUR-KINNEAR,  HONORARY  SECRETARY, 

EDINBURGH  PROVIDENT  DISPENSARY. 


1.  The  Edinburgh  Provident  Dispensary  has  been  in 
existence  for  about  thirty  years,  during  which  time  over 
200,000  patients  have  been  treated  either  at  the  dispensary 
or  in  their  own  homes.  This  may  have  necessitated  perhaps 
1,000,000  attendances  with  the  patients. 

2.  The  dispensary  is  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions 
collected  from  the  public  mainly  in  Edinburgh.  Its  income 
is  increased,  however,  by  the  small  charges  collected  when 
possible  for  drugs  dispensed.  Fees  are  got  from  students 
who  take  midwifery  cases  and  vaccination  classes  at  the 
dispensary.  The  dispensary  also  has  a  lecture  room  which 
is  let  for  a  small  rent  to  medical  lecturers. 

3.  As  this  dispensary  takes  a  small  payment  for  dispens- 
ing prescriptions  where  the  patient  is  able  to  give  it,  it  is 
not  an  institution  which  tends  to  pauperise  the  neighhourhood. 
Some  of  the  jjatients  cannot  pay,  but  most  are  able  to  give 
a  few  pence  for  their  drugs.  The  class  of  patients  treated 
are,  however,  almost  all  of  the  very  poor. 

4.  The  cause  of  the  patients  seeking  assistance  is 
invariably  illness,  as  no  form  of  assistance  is  given  but 
medical . 

5.  I  should  say  that  there  was  little  overlapping,  as  there 
is  in  bad  seasons  as  much  illness  as  the  institutions  for  its 
relief  can  well  cope  with.  There  is,  however,  in  the  case 
of  the  Edinburgh  Provident  Dispensary,  no  co-operation 
with  any  other  similar  institution  other  than  that  there 
are  similar  institutions  in  Edinburgh  with  the  same  object, 
i.e.,  relief  of  tiie  diseased  poor. 

6.  As  to  further  co-operation,  the  committee  of  manage- 
ment has  already  more  than  once  considered  and  rejected 
it.  Amalgamations  are  always  desirable  to  ill-managed  or 
failing  institutions  if  they  can  get  a  better-going  concern 
to  absorb  them.  The  rejection  by  the  committee  was  based 
on  the  grounds  that  the  Edinburgh  Provident  Dispensary 
was  doing  excellent  and  useful  work  under  the  existing 
system,  and  that  any  co-operation  or  centralisation  of 
management  might  cause  loss  of  income  from  patrons  who 
are  interested  in  the  dispensary  as  it  is,  but  who  might  not 
be  so  interested  were  its  individuality  to  be  interfered  with. 

7.  A  central  management  for  such  charities  could  not 
possibly  be  carried  on  so  cheaply  as  our  management,  which 
costs  nothing  ;  all  the  committee  of  management,  including 
the  treasvirer  and  secretary,  and  even  the  auditors,  giving 
their  work  free.  The  institution  only  pays  a  medical 
manager,  medical  officer,  dispenser,  and  caretaker. 

8.  Another  point  to  be  carefully  considered  before  taking 
any  steps  for  amalgamation  of  charities  is,  that  some  are 
endowed  or  have  invested  funds,  while  some  exist  on  their 
incomes  "  from  hand  to  mouth."  This  would  make  the 
amalgamation  of  such  charities  a  very  difficult  matter, 
requiring  careful  expert  legal  supervision,  and  necessitating 


consideral^le  expense  on  the  funds  available  for  the  amal- 
gamating charities. 

9.  Centralisation  of  all  such  institutions  as  this  under  one 
head  or  management  would  be  practically  impossible,  or 
extremely  inadvisable,  as  the  dispensary  is  not  only  a 
dispensary  but  a  medical  school.  Dispensaries  are  necessary 
and  convenient  centres  for  students  studying,  e.g.,  midwifery. 
In  all  cases,  so  far  as  I  know,  midwifery  students  are  chai'ged 
a  fee  for  their  practical  dispensary  course.  It  is  a  good  thing 
for  any  dispensary  to  have  as  many  students  as  possible  and 
get  as  much  in  fees  as  it  can.  This  is  an  incentive  to  having 
a  good  doctor  to  go  with  the  students  and  to  the  careful 
attendance  of  these  cases.  Obviously  in  this  case  the 
stimulus  of  competition  would  be  removed  by  putting  one 
authority  over  all  the  dispensaries.  Moreover,  as  this  dis- 
pensary is  not  free,  but  takes  where  possible  a  very  small 
fee  from  patients,  it  benefits  a  better  and  more  deserving 
class  than  mere  paupers,  who  would  be  content  to  take  their 
medical  attendance  as  charity  ;  besides,  as  I  said  before,  not 
pauperising  the  district.  It  would  not  be  practicable  to 
laave  free  and  paying  dispensaries  under  the  same  manage- 
ment— who  would  pay  from  choice  for  what  they  could 
get  free  1 

10.  Unless  Govermnent  interference  takes  the  form  of  a 
grant  by  way  of  assistance,  the  less  it  deals  with  already 
thriving  charitable  institutions  the  better.  It  might,  how- 
ever, be  practicable  to  have  a  central  advisory  committee, 
to  which  reports  must  be  made  annually  by  all  charitable 
institutions.  Such  advisory  committee  could  then  issue 
most  valuable  reports  and  suggestions  to  the  managers  of 
the  various  charities. 

11.  I  cannot  speak  of  the  sufficiency  or  otherwise  of  the 
other  dispensaries  in  Edinburgh.  But  I  Icnow  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Provident  Dispensary  that  the  medical  attendance 
is  thoroughly  competent  and  careful,  and  that  the  drugs 
dispensed  are  of  the  very  best,  being  obtained  mostly  from 
Messrs  Duncan  &  Flockhart.  We  are  quite  able  to  deal 
properly  with  all  the  patients  that  come  to  us,  the 
average  number  of  patients  per  year  treated  being  about 
7000,  and  the  number  having  been  in  one  year  12,391. 
That  is  to  say,  we  are  ready  to  treat  5000  more  patients 
in  a  bad  year  than  we  do  in  an  average  year.  This  would 
imply  that  there  is  sufficient  medical  provision  for  the 
poorer  classes  of  Edinburgh  in  this  district. 

12.  In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  the  Edinburgh 
Provident  Dispensary  would  be  glad  of  and  could  make 
good  use  of  a  substantial  grant  from  Government  annually. 
To  be  certain  of  a  fixed  income  would  be  a  great  advantage. 
The  institution  is,  however,  doing  well,  and  was  recently 
able,  by  a  special  appeal  to  the  public,  to  pay  ott'  a  consider- 
able debt  over  its  premises. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  DR  JAMES  BARRAS,  DISTRICT  MEDICAL  OFFICER  FOR  THE 
PARISH  OF  GOVAN,  AND  MEDICAL  OFFICER  OF  HEALTH,  ETC.,  FOR  THE  BURGH  OF 
GOVAN. 


1.  I  am  a  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  have  been  Medical 
Officer  for  the  Govan  District  of  the  Parish  since  1863,  and 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Police  and  Casualty  Surgeon 
for  the  Burgh  of  Govan  since  1880,  besides  being  previously 
in  private  practice. 

2.  The  Sanitanj  Authority  of  the  Town  Council  of  Govan 
bury  those,  both  old  and  young,  when  application  is  made 
on  the  score  of  poverty  or  inability,  and  when  the  medical 
officer  can  grant  a  certificate  that  the  dead  body,  if  not 
buried,  becomes  a  nuisance  under  the  Public  Health  Act. 

3.  The  Town  Council  have  a  Distress  Committee  that 
attend  to  those  who  are  unable  to  get  work,  and  provide 
them  with  temporary  employment.  It  is  no  part  of  their 
duty  to  medically  assist  the  poor  with  medicine  or  advice, 
as  this  falls  under  the  jJrovince  of  the  Parish  Council. 

4.  The  Poor  Law  provides  monetary  relief  to  those  who 
are  proper  recipients,  and,  in  virtue  of  this,  grants  medical 
attendance,  medicine,  cordials,  clothing,  and  relief  of  poor- 
rates,  besides  other  rates  at  times.  Where  monetary  relief 
is  not  given,  owing  to  the  conditions  not  requiring  it, 
medical  relief  is  fully  given,  and  taken  advantage  of. 

5.  Voluntary  Effort. — Many  jioor  are  assisted  by  voluntary 
effort  over  and  above  what  they  otherwise  receive  under 
the  Poor  Law. 

6.  Hospitals,  both  parochial  and  otherwise,  exist  to  which 
the  poor  have  easy  access.  Medical  clubs  are  very  general, 
and  the  members  thereof,  both  adult  and  juvenile,  ^.re 
provided,  for  a  small  payment,  with  attendance  and 
medicine.  District  and  cottage  hospital  nurses  visit  and 
assist  in  medical  and  surgical  cases  when  and  where 
required. 

7.  The  agencies  mentioned  neither  overlap  nor  co-operate. 

8.  The  Parish  Council,  in  my  opinion,  fulfil  the  work 
and  duty  of  medical  assistance  to  the  poor. 

9.  The  health  of  the  community  in  no  way  suffers  owing 
to  the  insufficiency  in  amount  or  quality  of  the  medical 
assistance  at  present  available  for  the  poor.  In  fact,  they 
get  more  than  many  who  have  to  pay  rates  for  them. 

10.  There  are  two  classes  of  poor — the  genuine  and 


deserving,  and  the  self-imposed  and  undeserving,  the  latter 
being  by  far  and  away  the  more  numerous,  and  gaining 
ground  year  by  year,  so  much  so  that  it  has  become  quite  a 
profession.  A  Govan  "  worthy,"  sometime  dead,  used  to 
say  that  if  begging  were  as  honourable  as  it  is  profitable, 
there  would  be  more  at  the  trade. 

11.  Drink,  I  believe,  accounts  for  five-sixths  of  the 
poverty  at  the  present  day.  Then  there  is  a  class  of  men 
who  are  lazy  and  wont  work,  and  will  not  want ;  and  when 
anything  hapi^ens  to  them  in  the  shajje  of  illness  through 
their  own  vicious  habits,  they  at  once  apply  to  the  Parish 
Council,  who  have  to  provide  for  them.  Some  men  desert 
their  wives  and  families,  and  either  leave  the  place  or  find 
themselves  in  a  model  lodging-house,  often  under  a  false 
name,  when  the  deserted  wife  applies  also  to  the  parish, 
and  monetary  and  medical  relief  are  granted. 

12.  There  is  a  class,  a  very  large  one  too,  who  are  known 
as  "  ins  and  outs,"  and  cause  a  great  amount  of  trouble  and 
expense,  and  who  just  tramp  the  country,  and  they  never 
have  any  difficulty  in  finding  out  the  nearest  inspector  of 
poor.  Something  should  be  done  to  check  this  evil, — in 
fact,  they  simply  play  with  the  Poor  Law. 

13.  Proper  punishment  is  not  meted  out  to  those  who 
either  abuse  their  wives  and  desert  their  families,  by  merely 
being  sent  to  prison,  where  everything  is  made  comfortable 
for  tliem.  A  bath,  which  is  in  fact  a  luxury,  regular  and 
good  meals,  and  a  clean  bed  provided,  with  a  doctor,  a 
chaplain,  and  a  governor  to  see  after  them  ; — the  only 
punishment,  if  any,  is  that  they,  for  the  time  being,  are 
deprived  of  their  liberty. 

14.  Colonies  ought  to  be  substituted,  where  they  should 
be  made  to  work  at  one  thing  or  another  till  they  had 
recouped  the  rates  for  their  own  maintenance,  and  also  for 
the  monetary  relief  given  by  the  parish  during  their  con- 
finement. 

15.  In  a  word,  much  could  be  said  upon  this  problem, 
but  the  tendency  of  to-day  is  rather  to  encourage  the 
present  mode  of  public  charity  than  to  restrain  and  reform 
it. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  J.  W.  BARTY,  LL.D.,  EX-CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  PARISH 
COUNCIL  OF  DUNBLANE  AND  LECROPT  (PERTHSHIRE). 


1.  I  have  been  an  active  member  of  the  old  Parochial 
Board  of  the  parish  of  Dunblane,  and  of  the  Parish  Council, 
in  administering  the  Poor  Law  Acts,  for  more  than  forty 
years.  I  have  been  Chairman  of  the  Parish  Council 
continuously  since  1895.  I  have  also  been  a  member  of 
Parish  Boards  and  Councils  in  many  other  parishes,  in 
Perthshire,  Forfarshire,  Stirlingshire,  etc.  By  profession  a 
solicitor,  I  have  for  a  long  period  conducted  an  extensive 
business  in  tliat  capacity,  and  also  as  a  laud  agent  and 
factor,  which  has  necessarily  required  me  to  take  an  active 
part  in  municipal  and  county  business.  As  Secretary  of 
the  Incorporated  Society  of  Law  Agents  in  Scotland,  I 
have  been  associated  with  that  body  for  many  years  in 
suggesting  and  carrying  through  new  legislation  and  in 
amending  existing  laws  connected  with  Local  Government. 

I  am  the  Procurator-Fiscal  or  Public  Prosecutor  for  the 
Western  District  of  tlie  county  of  Perth. 

2.  Dunblane  and  Lecropt  parish  has  an  area  of  24,000 
acres,  and  a  population  of  3,812.  It  contains  police  burgh 
of  Dunblane  and  two  villages. 

3.  Industrial  Conditions. — A  few  considerable  public 
work-s,  viz.  cotton  printing  and  beetling  mill,  wool 
spinning  mills,  etc.,  giving  employment  to  from  600  to  700 


people  ;  usual  building  trades  and  shopkeeping ;  land- 
ward part  of  parish  entirely  agricultural  and  pastoral. 

4.  Social  Conditions. — Landed  proprietors  in  parish  are 
resident  for  considerable  portions  of  year.  Farmers  and 
their  families  in  comfortable  circumstances.  The  town 
of  Dunblane  contains  a  large  number  of  villas,  many  of 
them  occupied  by  retired  professional  and  business  people. 
The  working  classes,  having  regular  and  steady  employ- 
ment, ought  to  be  considered  well  off.  During  summer 
months  there  is  a  large  influx  of  visitors  and  families 
from  other  towns,  who  reside  for  weeks  and  months. 

6.  Relief  is  administered  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  regulations  of  Local  Government  Board.  All  ap- 
plications for  relief  come  through  the  inspector,  who 
immediately  calls  at  homes  of  applicants  and  investigates 
into  circumstances.  Medical  ofticer  makes  his  report. 
Temporary  relief  granted  where  necessary.  Otherwise  all 
applications  dealt  with  by  Parish  Council  at  periodical 
meetings,  or  by  relief  committee  on  emergency  or  urgency. 

Aliment  paid  fortnightly.  EoU  of  paupers  revised 
twice  a  year,  but  many  of  the  cases  on  roll  are  reported  on 
and  reconsidered  at  shorter  intervals.  Inspector  con- 
tinually in  touch  with  poor  at  their  homes. 
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Besides  the  services  of  the  medical  officer,  a  resident 
trained  nurse  is  available  every  day  to  attend  on  the 
outdoor  poor. 

6.  In  this  parish  almost  the  whole  of  the  paupers  on  the 
roll  receive  outdoor  relief,  but  there  are  cases  which  can 
only  be  dealt  with  in  the  poorliouse.  The  Parish  Council 
has  a  share  in  a  combination  poorhouse,  and  finds  it  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  have  the  power  as  well  as  the  means 
of  providing  for  many  cases  in  the  poorhouse.  The  treat- 
ment in  the  poorhouse,  especially  the  hospital  treatment, 
is  now  so  much  improved,  that  the  Parish  Council  should 
have  fuller  powers  to  send  certain  classes  of  cases  to  poor- 
liouse, and  to  keep  them  there  until  medically  certified  fit 
for  discharge. 

The  accommodation  for  this  parish  in  the  poorhouse  is 
eight  beds,  but  additional  temporary  accommodation  can 
be  had  when  required. 

7.  The  classes  applying  for  relief  are  : — 

(a)  Aged  persons  of  both  sexes,  past  the  time  for 
work  or  suffering  from  disease,  etc. 

(h)  Widows,  old  and  young,  with  children,  almost 
entirely  belonging  to  the  lower  classes. 

(c)  Vagrants  and  unemployed  in  search  of  work 
are  the  overwhelming  class  of  applicants  for  relief 
in  this  parish,  and  have  been  since  the  Poor  Law  Act 
of  1845  came  into  existence,  the  town  of  Dunblane 
being  on  the  main  road  between  north  and  south  of 
Scotland.  The  applications  are  daily,  and  number 
many  hundreds  in  a  year. 

8.  For  many  years  a  strict  and  uniform  method  of 
dealing  with  these  applications  has  been  acted  on,  which 
has  been  supported  by  the  Parisli  Council,  and  approved  of 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  officials.  It  depends  on 
the  vigilance  and  painstaking  of  the  medical  officer  and 
inspector,  and  the  occasional  assistance  of  the  police. 

9.  As  a  rule  the  able-bodied  of  both  sexes  are  refused 
relief.  The  old,  infirm,  deformed,  mothers  and  children 
receive  a  night's  shelter,  and  in  some  cases  food,  or  sent  to 
the  poorhouse.    Money  is  never  given. 

This  method  does  not  suppress  vagrancy,  but  it  has  been 
found  to  keep  it  within  reasonable  bounds.  About  twenty- 
five  years  ago  the  old  Parochial  Board  expended  a  sura  of 
from  £50  to  £70  annually  on  vagrants.  The  sum  now 
expended  does  not  exceed  £5  per  annum,  the  number 
relieved  for  last  three  years  being  : — 


In      r  Males,  . 
lodging--!  Females, 
house  Children, 
In  poorhouse. 


10.  The  causes  of  pauperism  are  : — 

(a)  Intemperance. 

(b)  Disease  and  infirmities  of  body  and  mind. 

(c)  Improvidence  among  lower  classes. 

11.  All    classes    have    been    represented   on  Parish 
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Council — landed  proprietors,  their  factors  or  agents 
lawyers,  farmers,  clergymen,  tradesmen,  superior  work- 
ing men. 

12.  Belief  to  Able-bodied. — A  right  might  be  given  to 
afford  relief  in  exceptional  cases,  and  in  the  discretion  of 
Parish  Councils,  but  on  no  account  ought  aright  to  demand 
relief  by  able-bodied  men  and  women  be  given.  Where 
the  provisions  of  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1845  have  been 
carefully  interpreted  and  administered,  there  has  been  no 
ground  of  complaint,  so  far  as  the  relief  of  the  poor,  as 
defined  by  that  Act,  is  concerned.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  no  I'undamental  alteration  should  be  made  on  the  law 
of  Scotland  regarding  riglit  to  relief. 

13.  I  consider  it  unnecessary  and  inadvisable  to 
change  existing  areas,  viz.  the  parishes.  An  area  of 
moderate  dimensions  enables  both  the  officers  and  members 
of  Council  to  know  personally  the  position  and  circum- 
stances of  paupers  and  applicants  for  relief. 

In  Parish  Councils  Act,  1894,  power  is  given  to  Secretary 
for  Scotland,  on  application  of  Parish  Councils,  Town 
Councils,  and  School  Boards,  to  create  new  and  alter  existing 
areas.  It  might  be  de.sirable  to  include  Local  Government 
Board  among  bodies  having  right  to  petition  Secretary  for 
Scotland  on  this  matter. 

14.  The  following  reforms  in  the  law  or  practice  are 
recommended  : — 

(«)  Establishment  of  labour  colonies  at  convenient 
centres,  under  State  regulation  and  control,  for 
unemployable,  vagrants,  etc.,  and  also  for  wife  and 
child  deserters.  Sheriff  would  require  to  have 
power,  and  on  petition  of  Parish  Council,  to  compel 
persons  suitable  for  this  treatment  to  remain  in  such 
colonies  for  fixed  period. 

(h)  Power  on  Sheriffs  warrant  to  remove  and 
detain  in  poorhouse  or  other  homes,  sick  and  aged 
persons  living  alone  in  an  insanitary  condition,  and 
having  no  one  to  attend  to  them  ;  also  feeble-minded 
mothers  of  illegitimate  children  ;  and  to  detain 
in  poorhouse  "  ins-and-outs"  who  go  out  and  in 
without  reasonable  cause. 

(c)  Children  brought  up  by  Parish  Councils  to  be 
under  their  care  until  they  are  sixteen  or  able  to 
support  themselves  ;  and  Parish  Councils  to  have 
power,  by  warrant  of  Sheriff,  to  compulsorily  remove 
children  of  dissolute,  drunken  parents  from  their 
care  and  place  them  in  suitable  homes  elsewhere, 
and  Sheriff  to  have  jjower  to  decern  against  parents 
for  portion  of  cost  of  their  support. 

(d)  Parish  Councils  should  be  represented  on 
District  Lunacy  Boards  in  county  areas. 

(e)  Consideration  of  question  whether  Local 
Government  Board  should  have  increased  piowers  to 
deal  with  disputes  as  to  settlements  of  paupers,  etc., 
between  parishes,  and  to  arbitrate  therein,  where 
no  question  of  principle  or  of  wide  general  interest 
is  involved. 

(/)  Borrmving  Powers. — Amendment  of  Section 
62  of  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1845  by  substituting 
sub-sections  5  and  6  of  section  28  of  the  Local 
Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1894. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  REV.  DAVID  BEATT,  D.D.,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  ACTING 
COMMITTEE  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  IMPROVING  THE  CONDITION  OF  POOR  IN 
ABERDEEN. 


1.  I  am  Senior  Minister  of  Belmont  Street  United  Free 
Church.  I  became  a  member  of  the  acting  committee  of 
the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  at 
its  origin,  and  have  remained  a  member  ever  since.  In  my 
ministerial  work,  and  also  in  other  departments  of  public 
activity,  I  have  been  interested  in  the  poor,  and  in  the 
questions  associated  with  poverty. 

A  Charity  Association. 

2.  The  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor  was  originated  thirty-seven  years  ago.  Considerable 


expectations  were  created  at  its  origin.  Its  attitude  towards 
the  230or  was  to  be  tliat  of  kindly  sympathy  and  generous 
helpfulness.  It  proposed  to  tide  the  poor  over  periods  of 
occasional  distress,  and  j^revent  at  least  some  of  them  from 
seeking  parish  relief. 

3.  The  acting  committee  of  the  Association  has  consisted 
of  forty  members,  who  have  always  been  elected  by  the 
subscribers  from  among  the  professional  and  commercial 
classes,  including  employers  of  labour.  They  have  retained 
the  confidence  of  the  community,  and  funds  have  been 
readily  contributed  for  ordinary  expenditure,  and  also  for 
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periods  of  special  distress.  The  benevolent  citizens  have 
made  the  Association  the  medium  of  their  charity,  and 
have  reported  to  the  secretary  the  cases  they  desired  to 
assist. 

The  city  was  divided  into  sections,  and  in  each  section 
visitors  were  selected.  These  visitors  were  only  expected 
to  visit  when  cases  of  distress  were  reported  to  them. 
They  made  careful  inquiry  into  each  case  as  to  habits, 
character,  and  circumstances  ;  they  scheduled  the  informa- 
tion received  ;  they  recorded  their  own  opinion ;  they 
granted  immediate  relief  when  the  distress  was  pressing  ; 
and  they  forwarded  the  schedules  to  the  office.  Connected 
with  each  section  and  group  of  visitors  there  was  selected 
a  district  shop  which  furnished  the  provisions  entered  in 
the  visitors'  orders. 

4.  The  forms  of  relief  have  been — (a)  grants  of  provi- 
sions ;  (6)  admission  to  the  workshops  to  make  up  fire- 
wood ;  (c)  furnishing  to  parties  stock  to  start  as  pedlars, 
etc.  ;  (d)  granting  loans  on  adequate  security  (this  form, 
however,  has  now  altogether  ceased  of  itself)  ;  (e)  paying 
fares  to  those  in  search  of  work,  and  who  wished  to  be  near 
friends  for  .support  ;  (/)  bringing  workers  and  employers 
together,  mainly  for  temporary  engagements  ;  (g)  collecting 
and  distributing  old  clothing,  also  providing  boots  for 
school  children  ;  latterly  two  funds  have  been  handed 
over  to  the  Association  to  administer,  adding  another  form  ; 
(h)  granting  weekly  allowances  in  money  for  a  limited  time 
to  the  sick  poor. 

Successes  and  Failures. 

5.  The  Association  has  been  successful  in  relieving  real 
distress,  and  in  guiding  the  benevolent  to  a  wise  expenditure 
in  their  charity.  During  exceptional  times  of  distress  in 
the  community  the  Town  Council  has  recognised  its 
management  and  organisation  by  seeking  its  co-operation. 
The  Association  has  also  done  much  to  suppress  public 
begging,  to  protect  the  citizens  from  being  imposed  on, 
and  to  warn  against  the  evils  arising  from  indiscriminate 
charity. 

6.  The  Association  has  not  been  in  any  continuous 
connection  with  the  better  artisan  class.  They  have  had 
their  own  trade  and  friendly  societies  when  temporary 
assistance  was  required  ;  but,  specially  in  prolonged  cases 
of  sickness,  when  the  society  allowances  have  been  reduced, 
the  Association  has  been  sympathetic  and  generous.  These 
allowances  have  often  been  supplemented  for  over  several 
weeks,  and  until,  as  a  rule,  the  workman  was  able  to  resume 
work.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  the  Association  has 
helped  the  better  artisans.  Its  workshop  would  not  have 
been  agreeable  to  them. 

7.  The  Association  has  had  to  •  deal  mainly  with  the 
unskilled  labouring  class,  and  with  such  of  the  artisan 
class  as  had  fallen  out  of  the  ranks  through  bodily  weak- 
ness or  loss  of  character.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
good  this  class  receives  is  more  than  temporary.  The 
discipline  of  the  workshop  may  be  helpful ;  also  the  short 
terms  they  are  allowed  to  remain  at  a  time  always  remind 
them  of  their  need  of  self-reliance  and  keep  the  spirit 
alive. 

8.  In  the  event  of  the  new  District  Committee  being 
enabled  to  deal  with  the  unemployed,  the  sphere  of  the 
Association  will  be  greatly  curtailed.  This  part  of  its 
work  at  least  will  be  almost  taken  off  its  hands.  Only 
those  not  qualified  by  residence  or  who  are  weakly  will  be 
left  to  the  care  of  the  Association. 

Co-operation  among  Charities. 

9.  It  was  expected  that  the  Association,  as  years  passed, 
might  secure  some  co-opei  ation  among  the  charities  of  the 
city.  Its  acting  committee  was  fitted  to  give  all  necessary 
confidence  to  joarties.  It  was  thought  that  a  list  of  all  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  various  charities  might  be  kept  in  the 


office  of  the  Association.  It  was  also  thought  that  those  dis- 
tributing firnds  among  the  poor  might  avail  themselves  of 
the  information  to  be  found  in  the  Association's  offices 
regarding  deserving  and  undeserving  persons.  It  was  even 
thought  that  several  of  the  charities  might  have  been 
handed  over  to  the  Association  for  administration. 

10.  These  expectations  have  been  largely  disappointed. 
The  Association  has  offered  its  services  and  information 
to  all  who  were  entitled  to  the  same.  The  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  and  the  Bible- 
Women's  Missions  have  received  help  from  the  Association, 
mainly  in  the  matter  of  clothes  and  shoes.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Association  receives  the  Soup  Kitchen's  checks 
for  distribution.  Only  two  funds  have  been  handed  over 
to  the  Association  to  administer,  viz.  Reid's  Accident 
Fund  and  The  Sick  Man's  Society  Fund. 

Seven  or  eight  others  have  recently  promised  the  names 
of  their  beneficiaries. 

11.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  secure  common  action 
among  the  charities,  and  the  various  trustees  or  directors 
are  not  altogether  to  be  blamed. 

(a)  There  are  funds  belonging  to  classes  with 
which  the  administration  of  the  Association  does  not 
come  into  contact.  They  are  meant  for  gentle- 
women, and  privacy  in  their  allotment  is  reasonably 
sought. 

(b)  There  are  charities  under  the  Town  Council 
and  various  bodies  of  trustees,  in  favour  of  decayed 
tradesmen,  widows,  spinsters,  domestic  servants 
having  good  records,  and  there  is  also  a  reasonable 
desire  to  invest  their  administration  with  at  least  as 
much  privacy  as  can  be  secured. 

(c)  There  are  several  funds  for  distributing  coals 
in  winter,  for  assisting  families  in  cases  of  sickness, 
and  for  other  and  similar  good  purposes.  Very 
often  these  are  district  funds,  and  their  administra- 
tion is  confined  to  restricted  areas. 

12.  When  all  allowances,  however,  are  made,  there  is 
room  to  believe  that  the  funds  intended  for  the  poor,  and 
which  provide  food  and  fuel,  etc.,  could  be  more  economi- 
cally managed  and  better  distributed  were  they  all  brought 
together  to  one  centre,  or,  at  least,  if  those  administering 
them  recognised  each  other  by  some  form  of  co-operation. 

Legal  Relief  and  Voluntary  Relief. 

13.  It  is  impossible  to  go  back  on  legal  provision  for  the 
poor.  That  has  become  to  some  extent  a  necessity,  and 
even  its  extension  is  required,  if  public  opinion  is  to  be 
trusted.  But  whatever  extension  may  be  required,  there 
is  a  limit  somewhere,  for  legal  relief  has  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  public  danger.  It  would  be  disastrous  to  the 
j)oor  themselves  if  there  was  nothing  but  a  legal  provision. 
There  is  a  large  measure  of  casual  poverty  with  which 
voluntary  charity  alone  can  deal  successfully.  It  requires 
the  personal  and  human  element,  without  which  self- 
reliance  would  be  weakened  or  perhaps  destroyed.  If 
such  casual  poverty  secured  legal  assistance,  it  would  make 
little  effort  to  recover  itself. 

14.  There  is  also  the  grave  consideration  that  the  sources 
of  public  charity  would  be  dried  up,  and  vast  loss  would 
necessarily  result  in  the  decay  of  benevolence  and  generous 
sympathy.  It  is  true  that  this  innate  charity  in  the 
general  community  might  to  a  large  extent  be  preserved 
in  the  churches.  They  have  as  a  rule  their  charitable 
organisations  and  funds,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  even  the 
churches  would  be  able  to  maintain  their  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  poor.  The  argument  would  acquire  increased  force, 
that  since  legal  provision  existed,  there  was  no  need  to  do 
anything.  At  least  the  churches'  charity  would  settle  into 
a  mere  effort  to  supplement  where  the  legal  relief  seemed 
inadequate. 


I 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  THE  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  POOR  IN  THE 
COUNTY  OF  ORKNEY,  BY  BENJAMIN  DAVID  CRAIGIE  BELL,  L.R.C.P.  and  S.E.,  J.P. 
FOR  ORKNEY;  MEDICAL  OFFICER  TO  THE  PARISH  COUNCILS  OF  HOLM,  ST 
ANDREWS,  AND  DEERNESS,  FIRTH,  ORPHIR  (THESE  ARE  SMALL  PARISHES  ALL 
RADIATING  FROM  KIRKWALL,  THE  COUNTY  TOWN) ;  JOINT  MEDICAL  OFFICER  TO 
THE  PARISH  COUNCIL  OF  KIRKWALL  AND  ST  OLA,  AND  THE  ORKNEY  COMBINA- 
TION POORHOUSE,  WHICH  IS  IN  KIRKWALL ;  ACTING  MEDICAL  OFFICER  TO  THE 
LOCAL  AUTHORITY,  KIRKWALL;  MEDICAL  OFFICER  TO  H.M.  PRISON  AND  H.M. 
POST  OFFICE,  KIRKWALL ;  MEDICAL  OFFICER  (TO  NORTHERN  LIGHTHOUSE  COM- 
MISSIONERS) FOR  AUSKERRY  AND  FAIR  ISLE  LIGHTHOUSES;  MEDICAL  OFFICER 
UNDER  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  (SUPERANNUATION)  ACT,  1899; 
MEDICAL  REFEREE  UNDER  THE  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  ACT. 


1.  I  have  held  the  above  appointments  for  longer  or 
shorter  periods,  and  still  hold  them.  I  have  been  in 
general  practice  in  this  county  since  December  1884, 
over  twenty-two  years.  During  the  whole  of  this  time  1 
have  been  daily,  practically  engaged,  with  the  administra- 
tion of  Poor  Law  Medical  Relief.  In  February  1903,  I 
gave  evidence  before  the  Departmental  Committee — 
Medical  Relief  to  the  Poor  (Scotland),  which  will  be  found 
on  pages  197  to  205  of  Minutes  of  Evidence. 

Sanitary  Authority,  Town  Council,  &c. 

2.  The  Kirkwall  Sanitary  or  Local  Authority,  when 
requested,  provides  the  cost  of  removal  of  paupers  or  other 
destitute  persons  when  suffering  from  diseases  to  be  notified 
under  the  Infectious  Disease  (Notification)  Act,  to  the 
Balfour  Fever  Hospital,  Kirkwall,  where  the  Local  Authority 
has  beds.  The  medical  officers  to  Parish  Council  attend 
to  the  paupers,  while  other  patients  are  attended  to  by 
their  private  doctor.  In  a  few  special  cases  the  Local 
Aiithority  pay  the  family  doctor's  fees,  but  as  a  rule  the 
doctor  looks  to  the  patient  for  payment  ;  if  the  patient  is 
unable,  the  doctor  attends  gratis.  The  Local  Authority 
pay  annually  towards  the  funds  of  the  hospital  £25.  The 
Hospital  Trustees  supply  board,  food,  nursing,  and,  in 
addition,  to  very  poor  persons,  medicines.  It  is  found  that 
the  public  having  their  own  family  medical  man  to  attend 
them  in  the  Fever  Hospital,  tends  to  the  Hospital  being 
almost  universally  utilised  by  all  classes  of  the  community. 
The  public  voluntarily  subscribe  towards  the  funds  of  the 
hospital  according  to  their  ability  to  do  so.  The  Local 
Authority  occasionally  pay  for  the  medical  treatment,  and 
medicines  of  very  poor  persons  (while  suffering  from  infec- 
tious diseases),  in  their  own  homes.  In  all  cases  supervise 
the  disinfection  and  isolation. 

3.  For  the  last  few  years  as  Medical  Ofiicer  to  the  Local 
Authority,  in  my  aimual  Health  Reports  I  have  given 
advice  on  various  points,  such  as  infantile  mortality  ;  the 
advisability  of  consulting  the  family  physician  before  a 
young  person's  career  in  life  is  arranged  for  ;  the  cause  and 
prevention  of  diseases,  with  special  reference  to  tuberculosis 
and  the  housing  and  surroundings  of  the  poor.  I  enclose 
my  Health  Reports  for  the  years  1902  to  1906  inclusive, 
which  give  a  pretty  detailed  account  of  the  health  condi- 
tions of  the  burgh  for  the  last  five  years.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  infantile  mortality,  birth-rate,  death-rate,  are  all 
comparatively  low  ;  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  deaths 
are  of  persons  over  sixty  years  of  age  ;  that  the  tubercular 
death-rate  is  gradually  decreasing  ;  while  since  the  adoption 
of  the  Dairies,  Cowshed,  and  Milkshop  Order,  there  have 
been  many  fewer  cases  of  infectious  diseases  ;  that  the 
prompt  isolation  of  infectious  cases  in  Hospital  checks  the 
spread  of  disease,  and  aUows  the  healthy  members  of  a 
household  to  resume  their  ordinary  avocations.  The  Local 
Authority  inserted  these  health  reports  in  the  local  papers, 
which  practically  circulate  in  every  house  in  the  county. 

4.  The  County  Local  Authority  circulate  leaflets  on  the 
prevention  of  tuberculosis.  I  would  be  obliged  if  your 
Commission  embodied  any  portions  of  my  enclosed  Health 

■  Reports  they  think  advisable,  as  a  part  of  ray  evidence, 
which  I  understand  will  be  published. 

The  Poor  Law. 

ee  Poor  Law  5.  Now  that  every  parish  in  Orkney  is  a  reciprocating 
ledical  Relief  parish,  the  Medical  Officers  paid  by  salary  in  place  of  fees, 


the  medical  aid  to  paupers  is  on  a  much  more  satisfactory  (Scotland), 
footing  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.    The  evidence  I  gave  pars.  5821  to 
in  February  1903,  before  the  Departmental  Committee  5824. 
(Scotland),  Minutes  of  Evidence,  par.  5678  to  5847,  touches 
on  many  of  the  points  on  which  information  is  rec^uested 
in  the  j^resent  enquiry.    1  should  wish  that  my  present 
report  be  understood  to   include  the  before-mentioned 
evidence,  with  the  reservation  that  medical  supply  has 
been  much  facilitated  during  the  last  few  years  by  more 
frec[uent  means  of  communication  by  land  and  sea. 

There  are,  however,  several  matters  to  which  I  will  call 
special  attention. 

6.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  Poor  Law  Medical  Pars.  5839  to 
Relief  and  medical  assistance  to  the  poor  would  be  enor-  5847. 
inously  benefited  by  the  Medical  Officers  to  Parish  Councils 

having  the  power  to  appeal  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  before  dismissal.  Being  thus  more  independent, 
they  would  be  in  a  position  to  put  forward  suggestions  for 
the  imjjrovement  of  local  administration.  The  Medical 
Officer  often  being  the  only  doctor  in  a  large  district,  his 
duties  in  an  isolated  parish  are  much  more  comprehensive 
and  responsible  than  in  a  town — Granting  certificates  as 
to  the  mental  condition  of  patients  ;  reports  as  to  the 
conditions  under  wliich  lunatics  and  children,  boarded  out 
in  private  dwellings,  are  residing  ;  reports  to  Scliool  Boards 
as  to  non-attendance  of  scholars  ;  rejjorts  to  the  Procurator- 
Fiscal  regarding  sudden  deaths  and  criminal  offences  ;  the 
ordering  of  extra  nourishment  and  advising  as  to  improved 
surroundings  of  the  legal  poor  ;  the  certifying  of  applicants 
for  parish  relief  ;  certifying  of  paupers  as  to  whether  fit  to 
be  removed  to  poorhouse  ;  the  advising  of  the  public  gener- 
ally as  to  isolation  of  infectious  cases  and  sanitation  (though 
supervised  by  the  County  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  the 
local  doctor  has  to  initiate  proceedings).  All  of  which  show 
that  medical  officers'  deities  are  often  of  a  most  delicate 
nature,  requiring  great  tact  and  firmness,  as  between  the 
interests  of  the  Parish  Council,  the  public,  and  the  pauper. 
This  indicates  the  necessity  of  his  official  position  being  an 
independent  one. 

7.  Taking  Orkney  as  a  whole,  there  is  no  absolute  desti- 
tution as  known  in  our  large  cities.  The  great  bidk  of  the 
paupers  are  old  people,  who  have  outlived  their  power  to  earn 
their  liveliliood  ;  any  little  savings  they  had,  having  become 
exhausted.  The  drifting  of  old  people,  past  work,  from  the 
county  districts  into  the  burghs,  where  they  gain  a  residen- 
tial settlement,  is  a  hardship  on  the  town  ratepayers.  This 
might  to  some  extent  be  obviated  by  making  a  general  rate 
for  the  county,  and  thus  avoid  litigation  as  to  parish  of 
settlement.  There  is  a  certain  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion who  become  chargeable  at  an  early  age,  through  the 
death  of  relatives.  Others  have  broken  down  in  health 
before  middle  life.  The  latter  do  so,  in  many  cases,  from 
their  diet  in  early  life  being  an  improper  one.  This  is 
not  from  want  of  means,  as  the  wages  of  the  working 
class  are  much  higher  than  they  were  a  generation  ago, 
but  a  change  in  the  habits  of  the  people — want  of  thrift 
being  a  cause.  There  has  been  a  great  change  in  the  diet 
for  the  worse  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Travelling 
van  shops,  take  tea,  white  loaf  bread,  and  other  luxuries, 
to  every  house  in  the  country,  which  take  the  place  of 
porridge,  milk,  oatmeal  cakes,  bere-meal  bannocks,  and 
other  forms  of  farm  produce.  Far  less  fish  is  caught 
locally  or  used.  Most  of  the  eggs  on  a  farm  are  sold, 
as  well  as  a  good  proportion  of  the  butter,  for  which  is 
substituted  jams  and  jellies.    Very  little  animal  food  is 
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consumeci.  The  selling  of  cattle  and  sheep  being  the 
small  farmers'  means  of  paying  his  rent. 

8.  There  is  a  small  proportion  who  fall  on  the  rates 
from  what  is  usually  called  their  own  vices — intemperance, 
and  so  on,  but  which  should  be  more  scientifically  put 
down  to  low  mental  development,  with  want  of  inhibitory 
power.  A  certain  proportion  of  these  would  be  much 
better  under  State  control,  made  to  work  for  their  liveli- 
hood, rather  than  left  at  large,  to  propagate  a  more  degene- 
rate type  than  themselves. 


Medical  Supply  to  Paupers  and  the  Poor 
Generally. 

9.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  during  recent  years  has 
brought  medical  aid,  with  few  exceptions,  within  reach  of 
the  poorest.  Those  who  are  paupers  are,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  amply  provided  for.  The  telegraph  to 
every  district  in  Orkney,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of 
the  smaller  inhabited  islands  ;  the  nearly  daily  post,  good 
roads,  and  several  local  steamers,  have  all  revolutionised 
Orkney.  At  the  same  time,  to  extend  the  telegraph  to 
the  remaining  smaller  islands  would  be  a  great  boon  to 
patients  and  doctors  alike.  On  several  occasions,  by  means 
of  the  telegraph,  I  have  been  able  to  give  medical  advice 
to  light-keepers  at  Fair  Isle,  where  there  is  a  good  stock  of 
drugs,  which  can  be  dispensed  by  the  head  light-keeper, 
also  by  the  district  nurse.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  certi- 
ficated nurse,  I  on  one  occasion  instructed  by  telegram  an 
untrained  (though  very  intelligent  woman)  to  conduct  and 
complete  the  third  stage  of  child-labour  in  a  primapara, 
which  terminated  successfully  for  both  the  mother  and 
child. 

10.  There  is  still  in  Orkney  and  Shetland  necessity  for 
the  State  havmg  a  more  direct  control  over  medical 
supply. 

11.  The  Local  Government  Board  should  appoint,  fix 
the  salary,  and  have  the  sole  power  to  dismiss  medical 
officers,  as  stated  in  my  evidence  in  1903,  par.  5820. 
For  all  the  islands  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  if 
the  Local  Government  Board  had  a  list  of  "  locums " 
who  could  be  sent  to  these  islands  on  receijjt  of  a 
telegram  when  the  ordinary  local  doctor  became 
ill.  I  have  kno\TO  several  instances  of  doctors  having 
permanently  injured  their  health,  by  having  to  con- 
tinue their  official  duties,  while  really  not  physically 

See  Poor  Law  able  to  do  so.    (See  pars.  5828-5829.)    When,  after  con- 
Medical  Relief  siderable  delay  and  anxiety,  a  locum  has  been  secured,  as 
(Scotland),      far  as  I  can  learn,  the  parish  doctor  has  had  to  pay  for  the 
pars.  5828  to  locum. 
B829. 

Eemoval  of  Paupers  to  Hospital  for  Operation,  or 
Requiring  Special  Treatment  or  Nursing. 

12.  The  Parish  Council  of  Kirkwall  and  St  Ola  have  an 
arrangement  with  the  Balfour  Hospital,  Kirkwall,  whereby, 
when  a  pauper  who  has  no  dependants  is  sent  to  hospital, 
the  paupers  allowance  is  paid  over  to  the  hospital  as  long 
as  the  pauper  is  there.  The  Parish  Council's  medical 
officers  attending  to  the  paupers  for  their  usual  salary.  I 
suggested  this  arrangement  some  years  ago,  owing  to  the 

Pars.  5697  to  difficulty  of  getting  paupers  to  go  to  the  poorhouse.  See 
5709.  pars.  5697  to  5709  Poor  Law  Medical  Relief  (Scotland). 

The  case  of  Barbara  King,  referred  to  in  the  Departmental 
Committee's  Report,  1904,  page  83,  par.  169,  and  in  the  Poor 
Law  Magazine,  1893,  page  387;  case  of  Procurator-Fiscal  v. 
Sinclair,  3rd  May  1893,  in  which  an  inspector  of  poor  was 
prosecuted.  This  case  has  made  it  quite  impossible  for 
the  Orkney  Combination  Poorhouse  to  be  used  as  a  test 
of  pauperism.  This  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  is  a  great 
hardship  to  all  concerned  (not  least  of  all  the  paupers)  in 
the  administration  of  the  poor  law,  and  will  continue  to 
remain  so,  till  the  law  gives  Parish  Councils  compulsory 
powers,  under  a  medical  certificate,  and  the  Sherifl''s  warrant 
to  remove  a  certain  clearly  defined  class  of  paupers  to  the 
poorhouse. 

13.  All  Parish  Councils  in  Orkney,  with  almost  no 
exceptions,  on  the  advice  of  their  medical  officers,  would,  I 
think,  send  paupers  to  infirmaries  for  special  treatment. 
In  my  own  experience,  Kirkwall  has  frequently  done  so. 
The  mmierous  steamers  to  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh  make 
this  quite  feasible. 


XIV. — Continued. 


Pauper  Children. 

14.  Pauper  children  who  are  orphans,  or  have  no  one  to 
look  after  them,  are  much  better  boarded  out  in  private 
dwellings  (selected  by  the  Parish  Council),  than  in  poor- 
houses.  They  thus  mix  with  the  general  public,  and 
become  identified  with  them.  They  lead  a  much  freer, 
healthier,  happier,  and  more  normal  life,  cultivating  powers 
of  observation,  self-restraint,  and  initiation,  than  is  jrassible 
in  an  institution  where  everything  must  be  done  according 
to  given  orders  and  routine.  These  children  should,  if 
jjossible,  live  in  the  country,  but  within  easy  distance  of  a 
school.  I  enclose  a  photograph  of  two  pauper  orphans  who 
are  boarded  in  their  grandfather's  cottage.  He  is  a  farm 
labourer.  Both  parents  of  the  children  died  of  tuber- 
culosis. 

15.  Pauper  children  boarded  out  should  be  visited,  and 
reported  on,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  pauper  lunatics. 


Indoor  Medical  Service. 

16.  My  opinions  regarding  poorhouse  management  in 
Orkney  will  be  found  in  Minutes  of  Evidence  (Poor  Law 
Medical  Relief  (Scotland),  February  1903,  pars.  5710  to  Pars.  57 
5819).  Owing  to  the  difficulty  in  getting  a  suitable  servant  5819. 
this  spring  for  the  poorhouse,  one  of  the  maids  having 
fallen  ill,  I  am  inclined  to  suggest  that  a  nurse  who  was 
also  able  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  rough  work,  as  cleaning, 
would  be  of  great  service.  There  seems  to  be  an  increase 
of  aged  frail  persons  in  proportion  to  the  total  number, 
which  remains  about  the  same  as  formerly  ;  perhaps  on  an 
average  thirteen. 


Lunatic  Paupers. 

17.  The  lunacy  rate  is  very  high,  and  a  great  burden  on 
the  ratepayers.  The  more  isolated  and  impecunious  a 
district  is,  the  higher  the  rate.  As  far  as  Orkney  is 
concerned,  this  burden  seems  to  be  on  the  increase.  It  is 
not  easy  to  be  sure  that  there  is  an  actual  increase  of 
lunacy  in  this  district ;  but  as  the  more  energetic  members 
of  each  family  emigrate,  there  is  a  strong  suspicion  that 
there  will  be  in  the  near  future. 

18.  From  more  humane  ideas  as  to  what  is  necessary  for 
the  comfort  of  lunatics,  and  the  protection  of  the  public, 
more  weak-minded  persons  certainly  come  under  official 
cognizance,  with  consequent  increased  expense.  Owing 
to  the  population  being  more  fully  occupied  than  formerly 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  caretakers  to  look  after  at  all 
troublesome  lunatics,  except  at  a  figure  which  is  higher 
than  in  an  asylum.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the 
burghs,  where  lunatics  are  apt  to  be  more  in  the  way  of  the 
public  than  in  a  rural  district.  Harmless  lunatics  who 
are  boarded  out  in  private  dwellings  in  the  country  are 
very  well  and  economically  looked  after.  The  weekly 
sum,  from  6s.  6d.  to  8s.,  paid  to  the  caretaker,  is  a  great 
boon  to  many  a  small  crofter's  family.  Those  lunatics 
who  are  still  able  to  enjoy  life  are  certainly  much  happier 
than  in  an  asylum.  There  are  many  little  j^ieces  of  simple 
work  about  a  farmhouse  which  keej)s  them,  mentally  and 
physically,  usefully  employed.  A  good  feature  of  this 
system  is,  that  the  lunatic's  room,  clothing,  bed,  and  person 
are  an  example  to  the  neighbours,  and  much  above  the 
average  of  the  ordinary  outdoor  pauper. 

19.  The  local  medical  officer  makes  at  least  four  surprise 
visits  yearly,  and  certifies  for  the  Lunacy  Board's  informa- 
tion the  conditions  under  which  the  lunatic  is  being  kept. 
An  Inspector  of  Lunatics  makes  a  surprise  visit  annually 
to  supervise  local  administration.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion 
that,  in  all  cases  where  a  caretaker  is  paid  for  looking  after 
ordinary  non-lunatic  paupers,  the  pauper  should  be  in- 
spected frequently,  in  the  same  manner  as  lunatic  paupers. 
In  isolated  districts,  the  annual  visits  of  the  Lunacy 
Inspectors  are  much  appreciated  by  the  Parish  Councils' 
Medical  Officers,  who  are  glad  to  get  in  touch  with  the  most 
modern  exponents  and  methods  of  Poor  Law  and  Lunacy 
Medical  relief  and  administration.  If  the  State  defrayed 
the  whole  or  greater  part  of  the  expense  of  the  care  of 
pauper  lunatics,  acute  cases  would  be  earlier  put  under 
treatment  locally,  or  sent  to  an  asylum,  with  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  cures. 
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British  Medical  Association  Scottish  Committee — 
Poor  Law  Sdb-Cojimittee. 

20.  I  may  state  that  I  agree  almost  entirely  with  the 
above  statement,  suljinitted  to  your  Royal  Commission  on 
6th  May  1907,  reserving  my  opinion  as  regards  the  recom- 
mendation made  by  the  Vice-regal  Commission  in  Ireland, 
which  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  reading.  If  the 
proposal  is  to  introduce  a  system  of  national  medical  supjily 
to  the  public  generally,  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of 
Scotland,  including  Orkney,  each  district  and  parish  woidd 
have  to  be  considered  on  its  own  merits.  There  are  many 
districts  in  this  county  where  there  is  no  necessity  for  such 
State  aid  to  the  public  generally.  This  will  be  referred 
to  again  later.    (See  Paiagraph  28.) 


Voluntary  Effort,  Etc. 

21.  The  Balfour  Hospital,  Kirkwall,  managed  under 
trustees,  is  the  principal  voluntary  eflbrt.  Duncan  J. 
Robertson,  Esq.,  Clerk  to  the  Trust,  could  send  you  a 
history  of  the  hospital  and  statistics  as  to  number  of 
patients  treated,  expenditure,  etc.    This  history  is  in  print. 

22.  The  trustees  have  two  hospitals,  both  in  Kirkwall, 
the  centre  of  the  county — one  a  general  hospital,  the  other 
for  infectious  cases.  Fifteen  beds  are  available  in  each 
hospital.  There  is  a  certificated  nurse  in  each  building. 
The  hospital  has  a  small  yearly  income  from  interest  of 
capital  ;  the  public  also  subscribe  annually.  The  Local 
Authority  of  Kirkwall  and  the  Mainland  District  Com- 
mittee each  subscribe  £25,  for  the  convenience  of  sending 
notified  infectious  cases  to  hospital.  The  trustees  provide 
for  patients  in  both  hospitals  board,  lodgings,  nursing, 
and  in  many  cases  (medicines  in  addition)  gratis. 

23.  The  medical  attendance  is  a  private  arrangement 
between  the  patient  and  the  doctor,  the  patients  call  in  to 
attend  them.  The  four  doctors  practising  in  Kirkwall 
attend  to  the  patients.  The  doctor  looks  to  the  patient  for 
his  fees.  If  the  patient  is  too  poor  to  pay  any  fee,  the 
doctor  attends  gratis,  unless  the  Local  Authority,  as  they 
have  done  in  a  few  cases,  pay  the  doctor's  fees,  for  notified 
infectious  cases.  The  trustees  take  no  responsibility  as 
regards  the  doctor's  remuneration. 

24.  The  doctors  even,  when  attending  gratis,  find  the 
hospital  a  boon,  having  the  patient  near  at  hand.  The 
public  of  all  classes  utilise  the  hospital,  especially  country 
patients  suffering  from  surgical  ailments  ;  and  all  parts  of 
the  mainland,  including  the  burghs,  for  notified  infectious 
cases.  The  arrangement  as  to  the  jiatient,  when  able,  paying 
the  doctors,  preserves  the  public's  independence,  and  does 
away  with  one  of  the  great  objections  to  hospitalism,  as 
abused  in  many  of  our  large  cities,  and  in  many  cottage 
hospitals  south  of  the  Pentland  Firth.  In  fact,  I  am  certain 
that  the  trustees'  policy  is  a  wise  one  for  all  concerned,  not 
least  the  public.  The  public,  and  their  private  doctor  at  a 
distance,  having  the  choice  of  the  four  doctors  in  Kirkwall, 
conduces  to  the  popularity  of  the  hospital.  If  for  any 
special  reason  a  doctor  at  a  distance  undertook  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  treatment,  the  trustees  do  not  object.  In 
my  experience,  two  or  more  specialists  from  the  south  have 
seen  and  operated  on  cases  in  the  hospital,  the  Kirkwall 
doctor  carrying  on  the  after-treatment.  Members  of  the 
public,  in  addition  to  paying  medical  fees,  often  give,  on 
leaving,  a  donation  towards  the  funds,  to  cover  their  outlays 
in  food  and  medicines. 

25.  This  is  perhaps  done  most  often  by  patients  in  the 
fever  hospital.  The  fever  hospital  is  a  great  saving  to  the 
rates.  During  the  last  seven  and  a  half  years  there  have 
been  138  patients  in  the  fever  hospital  from  the  burgh, 
with  the  low  mortality  of  three  deaths.  There  have,  of 
course,  been  county  patients,  but  I  have  not  statistics  at 
hand. 

Stewart's  Trust. 

26.  This  Trust  sets  apart  the  sum  of  £10  annually,  to  be 
utilised  for  supplying  medicines  to  poor  persons  who  are 
not  in  receipt  of  parish  relief,  on  the  understanding  that 
the  medical  man  attending  patient  is  charging  no  visiting 
fees.  The  medicines  are  supplied  by  prescription  through 
local  chemists. 

27.  The  Aberdeen  Town  and  County  Association  for 
Teaching  the  Blind  have  a  branch  in  Orkney,  at  whose 
request  an  eye  surgeon  from  Aberdeen  visits  Kirkwall  and 
Stromness  once  yearly.     The  local  doctors  recommend 


patients  to  him.  The  greater  proportion  of  the  patients 
obtain  free  tickets  through  the  Association's  local  secretary  ; 
a  few  pay  the  surgeon  a  small  consultation  fee.  The 
arrangements  made  are  found  convenient  both  by  the 
public  and  medical  practitioners. 

Medical  Clubs. 

28.  There  are  several  medical  clubs  in  Orkney,  only  one 
in  the  mainland.  Opinions  differ  as  to  the  necessity  and 
advisability  of  such  clubs.  Male  doctors,  as  a  rule,  consider 
them  unnecessary  except  in  very  rare  circumstances  ;  while 
lady  doctors  (who  are  employed  by  the  smaller  inhabited 
islands)  seem  to  consider  they  are  a  mutual  convenience  to 
doctor  and  patient.  The  Parish  Council  and  medical  club 
in  an  island  each  give  a  salary ;  the  combined  salaries 
varying  from  £50  to  £90  sterling,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  district.  The  doctor  visits  the  paupers,  for  his 
Parish  Council  salary,  while  he  has  fixed  fees  for  attending 
the  membeis  of  the  club.  The  public's  alleged  reason  for 
the  existence  of  the  clubs  is  that  their  salary,  along  with 
the  Parish  Council's,  enable  them  to  get  doctors  more  easily. 
This  may  be  the  case  as  to  the  smaller  islands,  where  the 
gross  income  to  be  earned  does  not  exceed  £160,  but  is  not 
the  case  in  the  larger  islands,  where  a  doctor  could  make  a 
fair  income,  and  probably  a  larger  one  than  when  the  fees 
are  fixed  by  a  medical  association.  All  classes  as  a  rule, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  join  the  medical  club,  and  lake 
advantage  of  the  fixed  scale  of  fees.  Most  doctors,  and 
many  of  the  public,  consider  that  people  above  a  certain 
rental  should  not  take  advantage  of  the  club's  scale  of  fees. 
Most  doctors  would  prefer  to  be  able  to  modify  their  fees 
accoi'ding  to  their  patient's  financial  position,  which,  at  the 
rate  fixed,  they  are  not  able  to  do. 

29.  The  poorest  people,  not  paupers,  are  sometimes  un- 
able to  pay  even  the  club's  fees.  In  some  parishes  the  sum 
paid  the  doctor  for  the  visits  to  paupers  is  much  in  excess 
of  what  his  work  among  paupers  would  entitle  him  to  ;  so 
that  he,  in  this  way,  can  perhaps  visit  poor  persons  gratis 
without  pecuniary  loss.  The  salaries  paid  to  parish  doctors 
in  the  islands  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  paupers  is 
much  higlier  than  in  the  mainland  of  Orkney,  where  there 
are  numerous  doctors,  and  more  competition  for  practice. 
I  enclose  an  article  on  Medical  Practice  in  the  island  of 
Eday,  where  there  is  a  medical  association  (by  a  former 
lady  doctor.  Miss  C.  E.  O'Connor,  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  Edin.).*  It 
is  probably  a  fair  sample  of  the  method  of  working  such 
clubs  in  Orkney,  though  in  the  larger  islands  the  total 
gross  amount  of  earnings,  including  Parish  Council  and 
club's  .salaries,  may  rise  to  £300  or  £35U  per  annum. 

30.  Personally,  I  consider  that  in  an  island,  or  isolated 
district,  where  there  is  only  one  doctor,  there  is  no  objection 
to  a  medical  club,  provided  the  medical  officer  to  Parish  Council 
cannot  he  dismissed  luithout  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  who,  in  my  opinion,  should  in  the  first  instance 
have  appointed  the  medical  officer  to  Parish  Council.  In  this 
case  the  parish  medical  officer,  if  a  capable  man,  could,  very 
shortly  after  getting  to  know  the  local  circumstances  of  his 
district,  so  advise  the  club  that  they  would  soon  see  it 
would  be  for  their  mutual  advantage  to  fall  in  with  the 
doctor's  views  as  to  how  the  club  should  be  managed.  In 
the  smaller  islands  I  am  lather  of  the  opinion  that  the 
doctors,  especially  the  ladies,  would  prefer  to  live  in  lodg- 
ings than  in  a  house,  the  outlays  being  less.  These  small 
practices  should  only  be  considered  stepping-stones  to 
larger  spheres  of  professional  work.  Individuals,  high  up 
in  the  professional  world,  have  started  life  in  these  sur- 
roundings, which  develop  energy,  self-resource,  and  reliance. 

Loyal  St  Rognvald  Lodge  of  Oddfellows. 

31.  This  society  has  a  medical  aid  department.  There 
are  about  one  hundred  members,  each  paying  the  medical 
officer  2s.  6d.  per  annum.  The  medical  officer  has  to  pass, 
medically,  proposed  members ;  so  he  has  a  check  on  un- 
healthy persons  becoming  members.  The  medicines  are 
got  at  a  chemist's  at  a  fixed  sum  per  prescription. 

32.  Owing  to  the  limited  population  in  each  district,  and 
each  individual  being  known,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
overlapping  of  the  agencies  before-mentioned.  Where  there 
are  clubs  the  Parish  Council  advertise  and  appoint  the 
medical  officer ;  the  club  accepts  their  nomination. 

33.  The  county  of  Orkney  being  so  broken  up  into 

*  Not  printed. 
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islands,  it  is  not  practicable  to  hand  over  to  one  authority 
or  agency  the  whole  work  and  duty  of  medical  assistance 
to  the  poor.  Even  m  the  mainland  of  Orkney  I  doubt  if  it 
would  be  convenient.  The  present  method  as  regards 
medical  aid  to  the  legal  poor  works  very  well.  There, 
however,  might  be  one  county  rate. 

34.  "  The  Question  as  to  whether  the  Health  of 
'  the  Community  Suffers  owing  to  the  In- 
'  sufficiency  in  Amount  or  Quality  of  the 
'  Medical  Assistance  at  Present  Available  for 
'  THE  Poor  "  Kequires  a  somewhat  Elaborate 
Statement. 

35.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  for  a  coimty  like  Orkney 
to  have  all  the  medical  conveniences  of  a  large  city.  To 
compensate  for  this,  the  natural  surroundings  are  more 
healthy  than  in  the  large  centres  of  population.  If  nature 
is  not  abused,  the  jjroportion  of  sickness  among  the  poor 
is  not  usually  great.  There  being  no  factories,  mothers 
bear  healthy  childien.  The  infantile  mortality  over  the 
county  does  not  exceed  40  per  1000  ;  thus  the  poor  hardly 
ever  require  medical  aid  for  infants.  The  vast  majority  of 
infants  are  breast-fed. 

36.  The  Orcadians  are  mostly  by  descent  Scandinavians, 
but  from  their  relationship  with  Scotland  for  over  four 
hundred  years  there  is  a  considerable  mixture  of  blood. 
From  hereditary  instinct,  when  they  see  their  way  to 
better  themselves  they  emigrate  freely.  It  is  quite 
common  in  a  cottage  to  find  the  old  people  hearing  regularly 
by  letter  from  their  sons  and  daughters  in  half-a-dozen 
different  parts  of  the  world.  Thus  their  mental  horizon 
has  been,  and  is,  a  wide  one.  Orcadians  in  the  past  have 
made  grand  colonists,  usually  rising  in  the  world,  and  a 
considerable  proportion  of  them  to  prominent  and  lucra- 
tive positions. 

37.  In  former  days  each  part  of  the  county  was  exit  off 
from  each  other,  so  that  the  countryman  had  to  be  a  "jack 
of  all  trades,"  and  accustomed  to  hardships,  and  rely  on 
himself.  This  bore  good  fruit  when  he  settled  abroad.  I 
doubt  if  the  jjresent  facilities  for  moving  from  one  part  of 
the  county  to  another  is  producing  the  same  self-reliant 
stock.  Merchants'  shops  and  ready-made  goods  are  now 
easily  available.  The  Orcadians  are  very  well  educated 
(some  think,  for  those  who  are  going  in  for  purely  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  too  long  kept  at  school). 

38.  The  present  education  (which  is  equally  available 
for  poor  and  well-to-do  alike),  seems  to  encourage  the 
young  to  go  mostly  in  for  the  professions  in  which  many 
rise  to  a  high  place.  Even  the  poorest  left  in  the  county 
are  great  readers.  The  local  papers  or  press  are  enter- 
prising, full  of  the  world's  information  and  views.  This 
keeps  Orcadians  well  aware  what  medical  assistance  is 
rendered  and  available  for  persons  in  their  own  and 
higher  classes  of  life  elsewhere. 

39.  In  addition,  medical  competition  keeps  up  the 
quality  of  jmedical  assistance  to  the  poor  in  the  county. 
The  public  are  of  opinion  that,  at  present,  almost  every 
district  is  amply  supplied  with  medical  aid,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  of  the  smaller  islands.  From 
improved  methods  of  locomotion  by  land  and  sea,  consul- 
tations are  easily  available.  In  the  event  of  very  special 
treatment  being  required  that  can  only  be  got  in  hospital, 
or  in  a  large  infirmary  in  a  city,  the  Balfour  Hospital's 
ambulance  is  used  to  bring  patients  to  the  hospital  from 
the  mainland,  in  the  first  instance,  and  then,  if  neces- 
sary, transferred  by  steamer  to  Aberdeen  or  Edinburgh. 
Orkney  subscribes  about  £100  sterling  annually  to  the 
Edinburgh  Infirmary.  The  island  patients  can  be  trans- 
ferred by  local  steamers  without  risk. 

40.  Perhaps  the  greatest  help  to  medical  aid  to  the  poor 
in  recent  years  has  been  the  extension  of  the  telegraph. 
Some  of  the  smaller  islands  would  be  more  frequented  by 
a  rich  class  of  summer  visitors,  such  as  sporting  tenants 
(who  are  always  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  poor),  if  they 
had  the  telegraph. 

41.  This  convenience,  almost  necessity,  according  to 
modern  ideas,  is  required  in  the  islands  of  North  Ronald- 
shay  (population  442),  Papa  Westray  (population  295), 
Flotta  (population  372),  and  to  perhaps  a  less  degree  in 
Graemsay  and  Egilshay,  populations  of  195  and  142. 
Papa  Westray  and  Flotta  have  resident  doctors,  while 
North  Ronaldshay  has  a  certificated  nurse,  who  is  very 
isolated,  by  a  stormy  firth  of  some  miles,  from  the  doctor 
in  Sanday.    Graemsay,  near  Stromness,  and  Egilshay,  near 


Rousay,  have  no  resident  doctor,  and  hardly  large  enough 
to  support  even  a  nurse. 

42.  From  my  personal  experience  (as  regards  the  island 
ot  Fair  Isle  (Shetland),  fifty  miles  from  Kirkwall,  which 
island  has  two  lighthouses  and  two  fog  signals,  which  are 
managed  by  seven  lightkeepers,  who,  with  their  families  and 
the  natives,  make  a  population  of  about  150  persons,  who 
have  telegraphic  commimication  with  the  outside  world),  I 
can  state  with  absolute  confidence  how  much  medical  supply 
is  facilitated  by  the  telegraph. 

43.  My  arrangement  with  the  Lighthouse  Commissioners 
is  as  follows  : — If  the  case  of  illness  in  one  of  the  light- 
house families  is  considered  serious,  on  receipt  of  a  telegram 
from  the  head  lightkeeper  I  proceed  at  once  to  Fair  Isle 
per  lighthouse  steamer  or  other  local  steamer  available. 
On  arriving  at  the  island,  after  examining  the  patient,  I 
instruct  the  jubilee  certificated  nurse  how  to  treat  the  case. 
In  less  serious  cases  the  head  keeper  or  nurse  telegrajih 
patient's  symptoms.  I  diagnose  the  case  (which  from  years 
of  experience  of  this  method  is  usually  easy),  and  so  far  has 
proved  satisfactory,  and  advise  by  telegram  how  case  is  to 
he  treated.  The  medicines  are  dispensed  by  lightkeeper  or 
nurse  (who  are  both  experienced),  from  a  very  complete 
supply  at  lighthouse  and  nurse's  dispensary.  The  popula- 
tion, other  than  the  lightkeeper's  families,  occasionally  get 
treatment  in  the  same  way. 

44.  The  Lighthouse  Commissioners  are  most  considerate 
and  anxious  that  all  possible  medical  aid  should  be  given 
their  lighthouse  officials. 

They  assist  in  every  possible  way,  so  that  when  their 
Medical  Officer  is  at  Fair  Isle  or  North  Ronaldshay,  or  any 
other  station,  his  services  should  be  available  for  the  rest 
of  the  islanders,  provide  time  and  tide  permit. 

45.  The  present  condition  of  medical  aid  in  this  county 
has  evolved  from  the  intimate  knowledge  of  local  want? 
and  circumstances,  and  hence  its  general  usefulness  and 
adequacy.  One  or  two  instances  of  too  sudden  changes 
before  poor  persons  are  sufficiently  educated  in  modern 
methods  may  be  of  interest. 

46.  Over  Orkney  generally,  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  old  cottages,  with  comparatively  open  walls,  thatched 
roofs,  peat  fires  on  the  open  hearth,  and  wide-open 
chimneys,  up  which  all  the  foul  air  was  drawn,  have 
been  replaced  by  slate-roofed  cottages,  with  air-tight  walls. 
The  people,  for  convenience  in  many  cases,  introduced 
"  American "  cooking  stoves,  burnt  coal,  and  practically 
never  opened  their  windows.  The  moment  the  housewife 
comes  to  the  cottage  door,  you  can  tell  by  her  complexion 
whether  she  has  a  stove  or  not.  The  change  of  diet  (before 
referred  to,  par.  7),  with  bad  ventilation,  produces  ana3mia, 
predisposing  the  system  to  tuberculosis.  The  want  of 
fresh  air  in  the  rooms,  with  the  want  of  the  grand 
disinfector,  peat-reek,  seems  to  allow  the  tubercular  germs 
to  flourish,  and  under  such  conditions  tuberculosis  is 
understood  to  be  much  more  prevalent  than  fifty  years 
ago.  Probably  the  more  frequent  communication  with 
centres  of  city  popidation  introduced  the  infection. 

47.  Over  Orkney  generally,  tuberculosis  is  more  pre- 
valent than  fifty  years  ago.  Before  that  time  most  of  the 
cows  were  of  native  breed,  hardy  ;  outside  most  of  the 
year,  and  little  housed.  Tuberculosis  was  said  to  be 
unknown  among  them.  Since  then  a  finer  and  larger 
breed  has  been  introduced,  which  are  often  housed  in  badly 
ventilated  byres  for  eight  months  of  the  year.  Tuberculosis 
is  very  common  among  them.  About  fifteen  years  ago  or 
more  I  had  three  children  of  a  small  crofter  suddenly  all 
affected  with  acute  internal  tuberculosis  ;  two  died  ;  the 
other  recovered  after  a  severe  attack  of  hip-joint  disease. 
It  was  discovered  that  the  children  had  all  been  drinking 
the  milk  of  a  cow  far  advanced  in  tuberculosis.  Since  then 
I  have  had  very  strong  views  as  to  the  necessity  for  protect- 
ing the  population,  by  having  all  milk  cows  properly 
inspected.  The  difficult  point  to  decide  is,  did  the  finer 
and  less  hardy  breed  of  cows  introduce  tuberculosis  to 
Orkney,  or  was  it  the  more  frequent  returning  of  young 
people  from  the  south  with  consumption,  infecting  the 
houses  and  byres  in  Orkney?  Of -recent  years  there  has 
been  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  byres  and  where  milk 
is  sold  to  the  public.  The  dairies,  byres,  and  milk  cows 
are  uuder  the  supervision  of  the  Sanitary  Authorities.  The 
deaths  from  tuberculosis  in  Kirkwall  Burgh  in  1899  to 
1903  were  68,  and  in  1904  to  1908,  47. 

48.  I  will  now  draw  this  statement  to  a  close  by  in- 
forming your  Commission  that  on  8th  January  1 904  the 
medical  officers  to  the  Parish  Councils  of  Kirkwall  and 
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St.  Ola,  who  received  £20  each  as  salary,  made  the  follow- 
ing request  to  their  Parish  Council,  which  request  was  at 
once  granted  by  their  salaries  being  increased  to  £25  each, 
dating  back  to  the  previous  November  : — 

"  We,  your  medical  officers,  now  that  three  years  have 
'  elapsed  since  our  appointment,  which  enables  us  to  judge 
'  what  professional  services  are  required  on  an  average  by 
'  paupers,  respectfully  suggest  that  your  Council  take  into 
'  consideration  the  advisability  of  raising  slightly  our 
'  salaries. 

'  We  would  point  out  that,  during  the  last  three  years, 
'  we  have  made  5087  visits  and  consultations  (besides 
'  numerous  special  examinations  and  reports)  to  paupers, 
'  an  average  of  847  g  visits  and  consultations  by  each 


'  medical  officer  each  year.  Perhajjs  you  would  allow  us 
'  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  English  Poor 
'  Law  medical  officers  are,  in  addition,  allowed  special  fees 
'  for  certain  operations — fractures,  dislocations,  midwifery, 
'  etc.,  all  of  which  are  included  in  our  salaries." 

49.  The  above  indicates  the  Parish  Councils  are  willing 
to  provide  more  liberal  aid  (medical)  to  the  poor,  and  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  poor  in  Orkney  as  a  whole  (and 
especially  in  the  burghs)  have,  with  the  few  exceptions 
mentioned,  a  sufficiency  of  medical  assistance  as  regards 
quantity  and  quality,  and  that  the  health  of  the  community 
does  not  suffer  to  any  appreciable  extent  from  any  possible 
instifficiency. 


APPENDIX  No.  XV. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  THE  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  POOR, 
BY  MR  JOSEPH  BELL,  F.R.C.S.E.,  M.D.,  EDINBURGH. 


1.  I  have  been  for  nearly  fifty  years  connected  with  the 
Royal  Infirmary  from  dresser  to  consulting  surgeon  ;  for 
several  years  medical  officer  to  New  Town  Dispensary, 
surgeon  to  Royal  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  ;  for  thirty 
years  director  of,  and  surgeon  to,  Longmore  Hospital  for 
Incurables,  now  containing  200  beds.  Since  the  foundation 
of  the  Queen  Victoria  Jubilee  Nurses  Institute  in  Scotland, 
I  have  been  a  director,  and  now  chairman,  of  its  Execu- 
tive Committee.  I  happen  also  to  be  on  the  consulting 
staff  of  several  other  dispensaries,  general  and  special. 

2.  I  have  no  special  knowledge  of  the  medical  assistance 
of  the  poor  afforded  by  the  Sanitary  Authority  or  the  Poor 
Law  ;  but  from  the  list  of  honorary  appointments  which 
I  hold  or  have  held,  you  will  see  I  have  had  a  consider- 
able experience  in  treating  and  pi'oviding  nursing  for  the 
sick  or  injured  poor. 

3.  Edinburgh  as  a  great  medical  school  provides  excep- 
tional facilities  for  the  treatment  of  severe  accidents  and 
serious  diseases.  The  800  beds  of  the  Royal  Infirmary 
are  constantly  filled. 

4.  The  Parochial  Hospitals  are  large,  and  give  splendid 
facilities  for  the  treatment  of  the  class  who  are  in  receipt 
of  parochial  relief. 

5.  Infections  Diseases  are  well  cared  for,  and  epidemics 
coped  with. 

6.  But  the  class  of  cases  who  are  not  on  the  parish  roll, 
and  are  living  on  wages  just  sufficient  to  keep  a  home 


over  their  heads,  are  difficult  to  provide  for.  Dispensaries 
fairly  meet  the  case  of  slight  ailments  in  patients  who  can 
walk  to  the  dispensary  ;  but  sudden  illness  in  children  and 
the  aged  requiring  attention  at  their  own  homes  are  not  I 
fear  adequately  met.  Visits  are  often  delayed,  and  many 
cases  are  attended  to  by  students  of  medicine. 

7.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  working  of 
Medical  Clubs,  but  I  often  hear  from  my  younger  pro- 
fessional friends  who  work  among  the  poor,  that  the 
remuneration  is  far  too  low,  and,  in  many  cases,  patients 
who  could  well  afford  to  pay  a  decent  fee  to  a  medical  man 
avail  themselves  of  club  privileges.  I  have  known  cases 
in  which  a  wealthy  manufacturer  shared  the  club  privileges 
with  his  men  ;  and  where  a  very  wealthy  employer  of 
labour  claimed  sick  pay  on  account  of  a  slight  ailment  for 
which  I  was  attending  him.  This  undercutting  of  fees 
is  the  result  of  over-competition  by  young  struggling 
practitioners. 

8.  Overlapping  of  dispensary  workers  certainly  does  take 
place.  This  is  often  due  to  the  competition  of  clergymen 
and  ladies  who  visit  in  slums,  who  are  each  apt  to 
recommend  a  pet  doctor  or  dispensary. 

9.  District  Nursing. — I  am  cognisant  of  the  enormous 
benefit  to  the  sick  poor  accruing  from  the  work  of  Queen's 
nurses.  Edinburgh  is  well  provided  with  them,  and  their 
superintendents  could  give  much  valuable  information  to 
your  Committee. 


APPENDIX  No.  XVI. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  HUGH  BERRIE,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  BRITISH 
ORDER  OF  ANCIENT  FREE  GARDENERS  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY.* 


1.  I  have  had  a  varied  experience.  For  over  twenty 
years  I  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Society,  of  which  I  am  now  Secretary'.  I  have  been  twice 
Secretary  of  my  local  branch,  and  have  held  several  other 
offices  therein.  I  have  been  Secretary  of  the  West  of 
Scotland  district,  which  consists  of  63  branches,  over 
12,000  members,  with  funds  of  about  £63,000  sterling. 
In  addition,  I  have  been  Chairman,  Auditor,  Treasurer, 
and  have  filled  other  minor  offices  in  the  district. 

For  eleven  and  a  half  years  I  was  employed  as  an  officer 
of  the  Glasgow  School  Board,  in  which  capacity  I  gave 
evidence  before  the  Glasgow  Municiiial  Commission  on  the 
Housing  of  the  Poor. 

In  June  1906  I  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  British 
Order  of  Ancient  Free  Gardeners,  in  succession  to  the  late 
Councillor  James  Boyd,  the  acceptance  of  which  office 
necessitated  niy  resignation  of  the  appointment  I  held 
with  the  School  Board  of  Glasgow. 


Charities  and  Voluntary  Effort. 

2.  There  are  various  charitable  institutions  in  the  city  of 
Glasgow.  Indeed,  they  are  so  numerous  that  one  could  not 
enumerate  them  without  referring  to  the  Glasgow  Post 
Office  Directory.  There  is  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society,  the  St  Vincent  De  Paul  Society,  the  Poor  Chil- 
dren's Dinner- Table  Society,  and  the  Fresh  Air  Fortnight 
Scheme,  which  may  be  mentioned  among  others.  As  these 
will  probably  be  dealt  with  by  those  actively  engaged  in 
such  work,  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  go  into  details.  It 
may  therefore  suffice  to  say  that  the  Charity  Organisation 
officers  inquire  into  cases  brought  under  its  notice,  and 
their  repoits  are  usually  supplemented  by  the  police 
constables  in  the  district  in  which  the  applicants  are 
residing  or  have  resided.  In  the  case  of  applications  for 
clothing  for  children  who  attend  school,  reports  are  usually 
asked  from  the  School  Board  as  to  the  character  of  the 
parents,  etc.    It  is  only  in  this  connection  that  the  society 
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has  come  under  my  notice.  The  society  does  not  hand 
ont  cliaiity  indiscriminately.  Although  children  may 
during  periods  of  depression  l)e  much  in  need  of  boots  and 
clothing,  the  parents  must  be  deserving  as  well  as  needy 
before  they  will  come  to  the  aid  of  the  children.  The 
method  the  society  at  all  times  adopts  does  not  commend 
itself  to  me.  The  inquiiies  into  cases  brought  before  the 
Society  of  St  Vincent  De  Paul  are  conducted  liy  members 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  denomination.  Tlie  Poor  Children's 
Dinner- Table  Society  does  a  vast  amount  of  good  to 
children  during  the  winter  season  and  in  periods  of  dejjres- 
sion.  Tlie  Fresh  Air  Fortnight  Scheme  is  also  a  work 
which  assists  materially  in  building  up  the  bodies  of 
children  who  are  unfortunately  circumstanced.  Generally 
speaking,  the  operations  of  each  have  a  beneficial  effect. 

3.  The  respective  effect  on  recipients  of  charity  and 
outdoor  relief  has  not  engaged  much  of  my  attention.  To 
give  a  jjronouncement  on  these  would  mean  each  case  to  be 
closely  followed  from  the  moment  charity  is  given,  or  out- 
door relief  granted,  until  the  occasion  for  such  cease  to 
exist.  Whatever  effect  charity  may  have  on  the  majority 
of  recipients,  it  may  safely  be  stated  that  outdoor  relief 
does  an  incalcidable  amount  of  good. 

4.  I  do  not  deem  it  judicious  to  criticise  the  methods  of 
the  Poor  Law  authorities  in  their  administration  of  out- 
dooi'  relief,  but  as  one  who  has  been  in  the  application 
rooms  very  many  times,  I  consider  that  there  is  great  need 
for  improvement  in  the  treatment  of  those  who  are  un- 
fortunate enough  to  ajjply  for  help. 

5.  It  may  be  possible  to  substitute  charity  for  outdoor 
relief,  but  I  think  it  highly  improbable  that  this  could  be 
brought  about  and  worked  successfully.  When  outdoor 
relief  is  granted,  all  ratej^ayers  have  contributed  to  its  dis- 
tribution, and  applicants  have  therefore  a  claim  on  what 
they  are  applying  for,  but  when  chaiity  is  distributed,  no 
one  could  say  they  had  a  claim.  Besides,  there  would  be 
cases  where  the  charitably  disposed,  or  charitable  institu- 
tions, might  not  be  inclined  to  grant  outdoor  relief,  which 
would  mean  that  applicants  would  have  no  alternative  but 
to  seek  shelter  in  the  poorhouse.  One  great  advantage  that 
outdoor  relief  has  over  charity  is,  that  the  Parish  Council 
authorities  are  able  to  assess  annually  sufficient  to  meet  all 
claims,  whereas  charitable  funds  to  a  sufficient  amount 
might  not  be  at  the  disposal  of  those  responsible  for 
administration. 


Fkiendly,  Co-operative,  and  other  Self-Help 
Societies. 

6.  The  operations  of  this  .society  extend  to  very  many 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  branches  are  also 


established  in  some  of  the  Colonies.  The  objects  of  the 
society  are : — For  insuring  against  sickness,  accident, 
medical  attendance,  and  death  ;  for  relieving  in  cases  of 
distress  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  members  ;  and 
for  assisting  members  when  in  distressed  circumstances. 
Contributions. — The  contributions  are  graduated,  and  vary 
from  9d.  to  Is.  8d.  per  two  weeks,  according  to  age  and  table 
selected.  These  sums  include  medical  aid  and  expenses  of 
management.  Benefits. — Sickness  benefits  range  from  8s. 
to  15s.  per  week,  subject  to  reduction  for  continued  illness 
to  3s.  and  7s.  Gd.  per  week.  On  the  death  of  members  the 
sum  of  £7  is  paid  for  those  on  the  lowest  table  and  £15 
for  those  on  the  highest.  Half  these  sums  are  paid  on 
the  death  of  members'  wives.  In  certain  districts  death 
benefit  is  paid  for  members'  children,  for  which  2d.  per 
cpiarter  per  child  is  usually  charged.  The  term  "  wage 
limit"  does  not  enter  into  our  rules. 

7.  In  the  case  of  societies  which  have  been  established 
for  a  considerable  period,  with  members  well  advanced  in 
years,  I  consider  it  liiglily  improbable  that  members  could 
be  induced  to  subscribe  for  a  jiension  at  a  given  age.  The 
premium  rate,  which  has  to  be  certified  by  an  actuary, 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  too  high  to  prove  attractive.  For 
a  society  starting  business,  it  would  be  possible  to  provide 
for  jjensions  at  a  certain  age  ;  but  I  am  doubtful  if  such  a 
society  would  obtain  a  great  number  of  members,  especially 
among  the  very  class  who  are  most  in  need  of  it  in  their 
declining  years. 

8.  Free  Medical  State  Relief,  if  under  proper  supervision, 
with  care  exercised  in  declaring  members  on  the  funds, 
and  equal  care  exercised  in  declaring  members  oft'  the  funds 
as  soon  as  able  to  resume  their  employment,  woidd,  in  my 
opinion,  be  a  great  benefit  to  friendly  societies. 

9.  Voluntary  hospitals  are  (indirectly)  proving  helpful 
to  friendly  societies  at  the  present  moment. 

10.  State  system  of  Old  Age  Pensions. — Much  would 
dej)end  on  the  nature  of  such  a  scheme.  If  the  State 
agreed  upon  a  pension  being  given  to  those  attaining  65 
years  of  age,  friendly  societies  might  find  it  to  be  in  the 
interest  of  members  and  societies  alike  to  so  readjust  their 
rates  of  contributions  and  benefits  that  sick-pay  would 
cease  at  the  age  at  which  the  pension  began. 

11.  According  to  reports  which  I  have  received  from 
other  societies  somewhat  akin  to  our  own,  I  am  satisfied 
that  numerically  they  are  not  now  progressing  at  the  same 
rate  as  they  did  ten  years  ago.  Dealing  with  this  society, 
the  admission  rate  on  the  mean  number  of  members  for  the 
year  1906  was  9  per  cent.,  and  for  the  year  1896,  17  per 
cent.  I  regret  that  some  of  the  other  societies'  recent 
admission  rate  will  show  even  more  unfavourable  than 
our  own. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  WILLIAM  BLACK,  CHAIRMAN  OF  KIRKCALDY  AND 
DYSART  PARISH  COUNCIL,  AND  MEMBER  OF  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  OF  KIRKCALDY 
COMBINATION  POORHOUSE,  ETC. 


1 .  I  am  Chairman  of  the  Kirkcaldy  and  Dysart  Parish 
Council,  and  have  occujjied  that  position  for  about  three 
years.  I  have  been  member  of  the  said  Parish  Council  since 
the  inception  of  Parish  Councils.  1  am  also  a  member  of 
Committee  of  Management  of  the  Kirkcaldy  Combination 
Poorhouse,  and  a  large  employer  of  labour  in  this  town. 

2.  This  parish  is  partly  landward  and  partly  burghal. 
The  latter  might  be  described  as  very  largely  an  industrial 
community.  In  the  landward  division  a  considerable  jjart 
of  the  population  is  engaged  in  coal-mining.  On  the  whole, 
the  community  might  be  described  as  well-to-do,  with 
plenty  of  employment,  and  there  has  not  been  in  recent 
years  acute  distress  from  want  of  employment.  During 
winter,  owing  to  the  severe  climatic  conditions,  outdoor 
labour  is  considerably  broken  up  for  two  or  three  months. 

3.  Relief  is  administered  to  outdoor  applications  when 
the  parties  are  certified  as  being  medically  unfit  for  work, 
and  where  they  are  seemingly  respectable  and  keep  their 
houses  clean. 

4.  To  parties  who  are  known  to  be  drunken  or  otherwise 


immoral,  the  only  form  of  relief  offered  is  in  the  poor- 
house. 

5.  I  think  that  indoor  relief  only  should  be  given  to 
parties  as  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  and  that 
outdoor  relief  should  be  given  to  persons  who  have  got 
houses  of  their  own,  or  who  can  be  taken  in  charge  by 
their  friends,  and  are  physically  capable  of  attending  to 
their  own  wants. 

6.  The  classes  of  persons  mostly  applying  for  relief  are 
those  who  have  brought  misfortunes  on  themselves  through 
drunkenness  and  want  of  thrift.  There  are  a  lai'ge  number 
of  widows  and  children  who  require  relief,  and  generally 
througli  no  fault  of  their  own,  but  because  the  husband  has 
been  neglectful  to  make  provision  for  his  family  when  in 
the  circumstances  that  he  might  have  done  so. 

7.  There  are  a  very  few  cases  of  persons  who  have  been 
respectable  all  their  lives  and  whose  means  have  become 
exhausted.  To  such  persons  this  Board  gives  outdoor 
relief  as  liberally  as  they  can  afford. 
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8.  The  general  causes  of  pauperism  are  as  stated  above. 

9.  The  class  of  persons  who  are  members  of  the  Parish 
Council  here  are  those  who  take  a  very  genuine  and 
sympathetic  interest  in  the  poor,  and,  in  my  opinion,  are  a 
most  suitable  body  of  men,  and  capable  of  doing  much 
more  public  work.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  work  of  the 
School  Boards  might  be  entirely  overtaken  by  the  Parish 
Councils,  which  practically  represent  the  same  body  of  rate- 
payers as  elect  the  School  Boards. 

10.  I  think  to  give  able-bodied  persons  a  claim  to 
parochial  relief  would  be  to  degenerate  the  class  still  more 
than  they  are  at  pre-ent.  In  ca&es  of  scarcity  of  employ- 
ment, I  think  the  communities  should  voluntarily  provide 
temporary  assistance  for  those  requiring  it,  or  public 
bodies  should  be  authorised  to  institute  labour  tests. 

11.  The  area  of  this  parish  is,  I  think,  most  suitable  in 
every  respect  for  the  administration  of  relief. 


12.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  rating  should  be  on  the  same 
basis  as  Town  Councils,  as  many  mistakes  are  made  by  the 
system  of  deductions  which  presently  obtain  under  Parish 
Councils. 

13.  I  think  the  compulsory  vaccination  powers  should 
be  transferred  to  the  local  authorities. 

14.  Compulsory  powers  should  be  granted  to  Parish 
Councils  to  remove  cases  when  they  think  necessary  to  the 
poorhouse  or  hospital. 

1.5.  I  think  compulsory  powers  should  be  granted  to 
Parish  Councils  and  poorhouses  to  detain  weak-minded 
persons  in  the  poorhouse,  and  particularly  women,  who 
contribute,  through  their  misconduct,  very  largely  to  the 
pauj^erism  and  crime  of  the  country. 


APPENDIX  No.  XVIII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  R.  H.  BLAIKIE,  M.D.,  EDINBURGH. 


1 .  As  it  is  now  several  years  since  I  have  done  any  work 
in  connection  with  the  charitable  medical  institutions  here, 
and  am  therefore  quite  out  of  touch  with  them,  I  fear  that 
I  am  hardly  qualified  to  send  you  any  statement  regarding 
the  problems  mentioned  in  your  letter  of  the  14th  inst. 

2.  I  was  connected  with  charitable  dispensaries  here  for 
fourteen  years,  and,  as  far  as  I  remember,  did  not  think  that 
these  charities  were  abused  by  people  who  could  pay 
doctors'  fees. 

3.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  people  who  come  off  worst  in 
the  matter  of  medical  attendance  are  those  who  become 
known  to  the  local  practitioners  as  bad  payers.  Only  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  was  asked  to  see  a  woman  who  was  very  ill 
one  night,  and  who  had  sent  for  no  f(!wer  than  five  of  the 


local  practitioners,  all  of  whom  refused  to  attend.  This  I 
attribute  to  the  probability  that  the  people  living  in  that 
particular  street  were  known  to  the  local  doctors  as  bad 
payers,  and  that  therefore  these  doctors  were  unwilling  to 
turn  out  in  the  middle  of  the  night  when  there  was  no 
prospect  of  a  fee. 

4.  There  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  no  provision  here  in 
Edinburgh  for  free  attendance  on  such  cases  as  the 
above. 

5.  The  problem  of  handing  over  to  an  authority  or  agency 
the  duty  of  medical  attendance  on  the  really  deserving  poor 
is  a  very  difficult  one,  and  such  a  scheme  could  only  be 
carried  out  with  the  help  of  really  efficient  and  discrim- 
inating (non-medical)  officers. 


APPENDIX  No.  XIX. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  REV.  JAMES  BONALLO,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
PARISH  COUNCIL  OF  AULDEARN  (NAIRN). 


1.  I  have  been  Minister  of  this  parish  for  thirty-three 
years,  and  a  member  of  the  old  Parochial  Board  and  the 
Parish  Council  for  thirty  years.  For  the  last  six  years  I 
have  been  Chairman  of  the  Parish  Council. 

2.  The  parish  is  a  rural  one,  and  the  bulk  of  the  people 
are  euiployed  in  agricultural  work.  On  a  large  mnuber  of 
the  farms  married  men  are  employed,  who  live  in  cottages 
attached  to  the  farms.  The  village  consists  mainly  of  shop- 
keepers, artisans,  and  labourers.  Owing  to  our  proximity 
to  Nairn  (2^  miles),  several  of  our  villagers  find  work  there. 
As  a  rule,  the  people  are  able  to  get  on  well  enough  as  long 
as  the  husband  or  father  keeps  well  and  is  fit  for  work,  but 
a  breakdown  on  his  part,  or  his  death,  means  very  often 
the  need  for  parochial  relief. 

3.  We  give  outdoor  relief  to  all  deserving  cases  unless 
where  they  are  too  weak  or  too  old  to  look  after  themselves. 
We  often  use  the  ])oorhouse  test  in  cases  where  the  poverty 
has  been  self-caused,  or  where  relief  is  sought  by  the  mother 
of  an  illegitimate  child  during  her  illness.  Every  case  is 
carefully  considered  on  its  own  merits  by  the  whole 
Council,  after  a  report  by  the  inspector  of  poor. 

4.  Our  people  have  a  strong  feeling  against  going  to  the 
poorhouse,  though  no  poorhouse  could  be  more  humanely 
or  kindly  managed  than  our  district  one  is.  For  old  people 
(as  long  as  they  are  able  to  manage  themselves),  and  for  the 
deserving  poor,  such  as  widows  with  families,  I  believe 
that  relief  in  their  own  homes  is  the  best  thing.  But  the 
poorhouse  is  essential  for  other  cases,  and  without  it  as  a 
test  some  undeserving  cases  would  come  upon  the  rates 
which  are  at  present  got  rid  of. 

5.  The  classes  of  persons  applying  for  relief  are  old 


people  ;  widows  and  families ;  women  with  illegitimate 
children  ;  the  insane,  who  have  to  be  sent  to  the  lunatic 
asylum. 

6.  One  great  cause  of  pauperism  is,  that  while  our  working 
people  have  "  a  living  wage,"  they  have  not  enough  to  make 
provision  for  their  old  age  ;  and  unless  their  families  prove 
able  to  help,  they  have  to  fall  back  on  parochial  relief  when 
they  are  past  work.  Old  age  pensions  would  remedy  this 
evil  ;  or  if  some  system  of  insurance  coidd  be  instituted, 
whereby  for  a  small  payment  per  week  they  could  provide 
for  their  old  age,  it  would  dry  up  one  great  source  of 
pauperisuj. 

Another  great  cause  is  the  death  of  the  breadwinner 
while  the  children  are  too  young  to  earn  a  living,  or  the 
widow,  if  without  children,  is  unfit  for  work. 

7.  Our  Parish  Councillors  are  of  a  very  suitable  class. 
At  present  our  Council  is  made  up  of  one  proprietor,  one 
factor,  two  village  merchants,  two  farmers,  and  myself. 

8.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  give  able- 
bodied  persons  a  claim  to  parochial  relief,  unless  under  very 
stringent  conditions.  Some  better  means  could  surely  be 
devised  for  helping  those  who  are  willing  to  work  and 
cannot  find  employment. 

9.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  existing  areas  are 
perfectly  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  administering  relief. 

10.  I  beg  to  suggest  the  following  refoims  : — 

(a)  Provision  should  be  made  in  our  poorhouses 
for  decent  old  couples  being  allowed  to  live  together, 
instead  of  separating  them.  That  would  help  greatly 
to  reconcile  such  couples  to  going  there. 
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(b)  Power  should  be  given  to  Parish  Councils  to 
compel  frail  persons  who  are  unable  to  look  after 
themselves,  and  are  fit  subjects  for  parochial  relief, 
to  go  to  the  poorhouse.  At  j^resent,  in  outlying 
parts  of  rural  jmrishes,  it  is  often  impossible  to  get 
people  to  wait  upon  such  persons,  and  they  have  to 
be  left  in  their  own  houses,  at  the  risk  of  danger  to 
tlieraselves  from  fire  or  otherwise. 

(c)  There  is  need  for  changes  in  the  law  of  settle- 
ment, which  often  bears  hardly  and  unfairly  on 
parishes  which  have  practically  nothing  to  do  with 
the  paupers  who  have  a  legal  claim  upon  them  for 
relief. 


. — Continued. 

{d)  The  Local  Government  Board  should  be  con- 
stituted the  court  of  appeal  in  disputed  legal  cases 
between  Parish  Councils,  so  as  to  save  the  waste  of 
money  incurred  in  carrying  such  cases  to  the  Court 
of  Session.  Poor  parishes  are  often  deterred  from 
fighting  a  good  case  because  of  the  expense,  and 
prefer  to  submit  to  injustice  rather  than  face 
that. 

(e)  Vagrant  children  ought  to  be  taken  and 
educated  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  At  present 
they  are  simply  being  left  to  grow  up  as  future 
paupers. 


APPENDIX  No.  XX. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  REV.  R.  BORLAND,  MINISTER  OF  THE  PARISH,  AND 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  PARISH  COUNCIL  OF  YARROW  (SELKIRKSHIRE). 


1.  I  have  been  for  over  thirty  years  in  the  ministry,  and 
during  the  greater  part  of  that  time  I  have  been  engaged 
in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law.  For  eight  years 
I  was  resident  in  such  considerable  centres  of  population 
as  Langholm,  Kilmarnock,  and  Galashiels.  Since  1883  I 
have  been  minister  of  Yarrow,  in  the  county  of  Selkirk, 
and  throughout  the  whole  of  this  period  I  have  been 
Chairman  of  the  Parochial  Board  and  Parish  Council.  I 
also  served  for  a  series  of  years  on  the  Board  of  Manage- 
ment of  the  Combination  Poorhouse  of  Galashiels,  and 
took  an  active  interest  in  its  aft'airs. 

2.  The  following  information  is  based  chiefly  on  the 
experience  I  have  acquired  in  my  present  parish,  which  is 
more  or  less  typical  of  a  large  number  of  rural  j)arislies  in 
Scotland. 

3.  The  parish  is  of  wide  extent,  being  one  of  the  largest 
in  point  of  area  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  The  population 
numbers  about  500,  but  during  the  season  this  number  is 
considerably  exceeded,  owing  to  the  influx  of  tourists  and 
visitors.  The  parish  is  almost  entirely  pastoral,  only  a 
small  portion  being  agricultural.  The  farms  for  the  most 
part  are  large,  and  the  population  consists  mainly  of 
farmers,  shepherds,  and  ploughmen.  There  is  no  village  in 
the  parish,  but  there  are  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  feus  of 
about  8  acres  in  extent.    The  feuars  are  mostly  tradesmen. 

4.  There  are  no  persons  at  present  resident  in  the  parish 
who  are  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief.  There  are  only 
some  two  or  three  persons  whose  names  are  on  the  Poors' 
KoU,  and  these  are  widows  resident  in  other  parishes,  but 
who  had  acquired  a  residential  settlement  here  when  their 
husbands  died.  In  this  respect  a  great  change  has  taken 
place  during  the  last  hundred  years.  In  1792  there  were 
over  forty  persons  receiving  relief  from  the  Heritors  and 
Kirk  Session.  The  population  was  then  much  larger  than  it 
is  now.  The  parish  of  Kirkhope  and  part  of  the  parish  of 
Caddonfoot  were  taken  out  of  Yarrow  about  the  middle  of 
last  century.  But  even  with  these  deductions  the  decrease 
in  pauperism  is  remarkable.  The  people  are  thrifty  and 
industrious,  and  drunkenness  is  practically  unknown. 

5.  The  usual  methods  of  administering  relief  are  adopted. 
For  many  years  we  had  five  beds  in  the  Combination  Poor- 
house, Galashiels,  and  we  still  retain  three,  but  only  on 
very  rare  occasions  has  a  pauper  been  sent  from  this  parish 
to  the  poorhouse.  If  it  is  at  all  possible  to  keep  them  in 
the  parish  they  are  never  sent  away,  as  their  poverty  is 
almost  invariably  due  either  to  old  age  or  misfortune,  and 
for  such  the  poorhouse  is  not  a  fitting  place.  It  destroys 
the  feeling  of  self-respect  for  the  honest  poor  to  associate 
with  the  class  of  people  generally  found  in  our  poorhouses. 

6.  I  personally  strongly  object  sending  people  to  the 
poorhouse  if  it  can  be  avoided,  (1)  on  moral  grounds,  (2) 
for  prudential  reasons.    In  some  cases  friends  can  render 


assistance,  and  private  charity  often  comes  in  to  augment 
the  allowance  given  by  the  parish.  In  this  way  the  self- 
respect  of  the  recipient  of  relief  is  maintained,  and  the 
stigma  of  poverty  greatly  lessened. 

7.  But  the  question  of  indoor  or  outdoor  relief  is  entirely 
one  of  circumstances,  and  every  case  must  necessarily  be 
considered  on  its  merits. 

8.  In  this  parish  the  classes  of  persons  applying  for  relief 
are(l)  widows,  (2)  old  people,  (3)  an  occasional  "  wastrel" 
from  the  towns.  All  our  paupers  may  be  classed,  with  few 
exceptions,  under  one  or  other  of  these  heads. 

9.  Judging  from  ray  experience  in  large  towns,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Poorhouse  Committee,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  main  causes  of  pauperism  are  (1) 
drunkenness,  (2)  improvidence,  (3)  misfortune.  I  should 
think  that  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  pauperism  of  this 
country  is  due  to  intemperance.  It  is  not  merely  the  waste 
of  money  which  is  involved,  but  the  waste  of  manhood. 

10.  It  is  difficult  sometimes  to  get  men  to  serve  on  the 
Parish  Council ;  and  often  those  who  are  best  fitted,  socially 
and  otherwise,  for  the  work  are  the  least  inclined  to 
undertake  it,  a  result  much  to  be  deplored.  Under  the 
Parochial  Board  system  things  were  better  in  this  respect 
than  they  are  now,  as  all  classes  of  the  community  were 
more  fully  represented.  I  think  the  heritors  of  the  parish 
ought  to  be  directly  rejiresented  on  the  Parish  Council,  a 
certain  number  being  appointed,  say  one-third,  by  the 
heritors'  board. 

11.  I  am  convinced  it  would  be  disastrous  to  give 
able-bodied  persons  a  claim  to  parochial  relief.  It  would 
be  a  direct  incentive  to  idleness  and  laziness.  It  would 
be  bad  for  the  men  themselves,  and  would  in  course  of  time 
become  an  intolerable  burden  to  the  community.  I  admit, 
however,  that  there  are  cases  in  which  such  relief  would 
be  of  great  benefit :  such  as  in  the  case  of  a  man  suddenly 
thrown  out  of  work  ;  but  such  cases,  in  view  of  all  the 
interests,  had  better  be  left  to  other  agencies. 

12.  The  present  areas,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  are 
quite  suitable. 

13.  The  only  suggestions  for  reform  that  I  woidd  make 
are — 

(1)  That  something  must  be  done  to  abate  the 
tramp  nuisance.  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  labour 
colonies  for  this  class  of  the  population. 

(2)  Power  should  be  given  to  Parish  Councils  to 
remove  to  the  poorhouse '  people  who  are  unable 
to  maintain  themselves,  and  who  have  no  friends 
to  care  for  them,  but  who,  notwithstanding  the 
wretchedness  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  are 
living,  refuse  to  go. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  THOMAS  BOWIE,  INSPECTOR  OF  POOR,  CLERK,  AND 
COLLECTOR  OF  PAROCHIAL  RATES  FOR  UPWARDS  OF  TWENTY-EIGHT  YEARS  FOR 
THE  PARISH  OF  ALLOA. 


1.  The  social  condition  of  the  inhabitants  is  on  a  fairly 
high  level.  Many  of  the  working  class  own  the 
houses  they  live  in  ;  besides  the  wants  of  the  poorer  class 
are  well  attended  to  by  private  charity,  although  there  is 
considerable  overlapping.  Some  of  our  public  benefactors 
have  provided  a  town  hall,  public  library  and  reading 
rooms ;  public  baths,  accident  hospital,  and  secondary 
school.  The  population  of  the  parish  is  about  18,000,  the 
burghal  part  being  about  12,000.  The  jjarish  is  favour- 
ably circumstanced  as  regards  public  works,  and  the 
industrial  conditions  are,  in  consequence,  satisfactory. 
These  are  varied,  and  consist  princijjally  of  yarn  spinning, 
breweries,  shipbuilding,  distilleries,  brass  and  copper 
work,  ironfoundries,  bottlework,  shipping,  engineering 
shops,  pottery,  dyework,  electrical  power  and  plant 
work,  coalworks,  ropework,  woodyards  and  sawmills, 
tanwork,  and  just  commencing  a  motor  boat  work. 

2.  The  Parish  Council  meets  once  a  month  when  the 
local  applications  for  relief  and  claims  from  other  parishes 
are  considered  and  dealt  with  on  their  merits.  The 
inspector,  between  the  meetings,  deals  with  any  new 
applications,  and  grants  interim  maintenance  as  he  considers 
the  circumstances  require.  These  are  afterwards  dealt 
with  by  the  Council,  who  either  continue  the  relief  being 
afforded  or  alter  it,  if  coiisidered'necessary.  The  applicants 
are  not  asked  to  appear  before  the  Council,  but  the  circum- 
stances of  each  case  are  fully  reported  upon.  This  mode  of 
dealing  with  applicants  is,  from  experience,  satisfactory. 
Outdoor  relief  is  granted  in  almost  all  cases  where  the 
person  occupies  a  house  or  there  is  a  relative  to  take  care 
of  them,  the  exceptions  being  those  wlio  are  addicted  to 
drink  or  are  immoral.  All  casual  and  homeless  poor  are 
relieved  in  the  poorhouse. 

3.  Outdoor  relief  in  my  opinion  is  preferable  to  indoor 
relief  to  all  those  who  can  be  trusted  with  the  spending  of 
the  allowances  in  a  proper  way ;  but  indoor  relief  is 
necessary  in  many  cases,  and  is  of  use  in  testing,  and 
checking  the  growth  of  pauperism.  Indoor  relief,  how- 
ever, to  be  effective,  ought  to  have  a  classification  of  the 
inmates,  i.e.  the  test  class  should  be  kept  separate  from  the 
aged,  the  sick  and  the  infirm,  whose  treatment  obviously 
must  be  on  a  widely  different  principle. 

4.  The  average  numbers  of  the  various  classes  of  appli- 
cations for  relief  for  the  past  ten  years  have  been  as  follows. 
Applicants  whose  ages  were  under  45  years— M.  14,  F.  8  ; 
between  45  and  55— M.  8,  F.  3  ;  between  55  and  65— M.  5,  F. 
6  ;  above  65 — M.  9,  F.  10  ;  deserted  wives,  7  ;  widows 
with  dependent  children,  8  ;  mothers  with  illegitimate 
children,  3  ;  orphan  and  deserted  children,  7  ;  children 
whose  parents  (either  father  or  mother,  or  both)  are  in  prison, 
13  ;  cases  of  lunacy,  7  :  total,  108.  Casual  and  homeless 
poor — M.  53,  F.  31  :  total  84.  This  gives  the  proportion  of 
the  casual  and  homeless  poor  as  four-fifths  of  the  total 
applications. 

5.  There  are  various  causes  which  create  pauperism. 
Those  applying  under  55  years  of  age  are  mostly 
occasioned  by  sickness  or  accident,  and  those  above  that 
age  because  they  are  unable  to  maintain  themselves  and 
wife,  and  many  have  no  family,  or,  if  a  family,  may  either 
be  unable  or  unwilling  to  assist,  but  many  under  pressure 
do  so  ;  widows  with  young  children,  and  children  whose 


parents  are  in  prison  owing  to  crime  or  drink,  and  to  a 
large  extent  by  the  casual  and  homeless  poor,  many  of 
whom  are  habitual  beggars. 

6.  The  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as  Parish 
Councillors  are  mainly  those  who  are  interested  in 
parochial  work,  and  there  has  been  no  difliculty  in  getting 
suitable  candidates.  There  were  contested  elections  in  all 
the  7  wards  constituting  the  parish  at  the  first  election  in 
1895,  but  since  then  few  contests  have  taken  place.  The 
present  council  consist  of  a  managing  director  of  a  limited 
company,  secretary  of  another  limited  company,  2  school- 
masters, 2  clerks,  5  merchants,  3  mill  foremen,  an  excise 
officer,  a  retired  blacksmith,  a  retired  confectioner,  and  a 
miner's  overseer. 

7.  I  consider  it  inexpedient  to  amend  the  Poor  Law  (Scot- 
land) Act,  so  as  to  give  the  able-bodied  the  right  to  demand 
parochial  relief  ;  but  if  parochial  autliorities  have  not  the 
power  at  present  to  grant  temporary  relief  in  such  cases,  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  wrong  to  place  such  power  in 
their  hands  if  deemed  necessary.  The  effect  of  giving 
relief  to  all  able-bodied  would  mean  a  large  expenditure  in 
extending  present  jjoorhouses,  if  indoor  relief  was  to  be  the 
mode  in  which  it  was  to  be  granted.  Labour  colonies 
would  meet  the  circumstances  of  that  cla.ss  better. 

8.  The  parish  of  Alloa  contains  about  7,100  acres,  is  6 
miles  long  by  3  broad,  which  is  a  fairly  large  area  for 
administering  relief.  The  county  as  a  whole  is  divided 
into  five  parishes,  and  for  administering  relief  some  of  the 
parishes  could  with  advantage  be  amalgamated,  i.e.  Alva, 
Tillicoultry  and  Dollar  parishes  into  one  area,  and  Alloa 
and  Clackmannan  parishes  into  another  area.  A  better 
arrangement,  however,  would  be  to  allow  Alloa  to  remain  as 
a  separate  area,  and  add  Clackmannan  parish  and  the 
adjoining  parish  of  Tulliallan  in  the  county  of  Fife 
(although  parliamentary  in  Clacknraniranshire)  into  one 
area  would  be  more  satisfactory. 

9.  The  following  reforms  are  suggested  hy  experience  : — 

(«)  Parish  Councils  shoirld  have  the  power, 
under  sufficient  safeguard,  to  remove  to  poorhouse 
or  hospital  bedridden  cases  with  no  one  to  look  after 
them.  Parish  Councils  should  be  represented  in 
the  management  of  District  Lunatic  Asylums  as 
they  have  a  greater  interest  in  the  management  than 
the  present  county  representatives,  as  the  main- 
tenance account  is  considerably  more  than  the  pro- 
viding or  structural  account. 

(6)  Tiiat  the  Poor  Law  OfiScials  of  Scotland 
should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  English 
Poor  Law  Ofiicials,  as  regards  Superannuation. 

(c)  That  the  law  as  regards  poaching  fines  be 
amended  by  the  repeal  of  section  7  of  2  and  3 
William  IV.,  and  substituting  the  Parish  Council  in 
place  of  the  Kirk  Session.  Section  52  of  the  Poor 
Law  Act  of  1845  is  explicit  as  to  funds  held  by 
Heritors  and  Kirk  Sessions,  but  not  as  to  Kirk 
Sessions  alone.  In  practice,  the  fines  are  paid  at 
present  to  Kirk  Sessions,  but  in  the  event  of  the 
party  going  to  prison,  and  has  a  wife  and  family,  or 
either,  the  Parish  Council  has  the  burden  of 
maintaining  them  during  his  imprisonment. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  JAMES  BRAND,  LATE  CHAIRMAN,  GLASGOW 

PARISH  COUNCIL,  ETC.  ETC. 


1.  I  became  a  member  of  the  Barony  Parish  Council  in 
1875,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  year,  served  con- 
tinuously until  November  1904.  At  that  time  the  present 
Glasgow  parish  had  been  divided  into  two  portions,  which 
separation  dated  from  1695.    Previous  to  that  there  was 


only  one  parish.  The  division  consisted  in  erecting  the 
portion  of  the  parish  within  the  city  into  one  parish,  and 
the  landward  portion  into  a  second  parish.  The  constitu- 
tion of  the  Baiony  parish  was  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The 
Board  consisted   of  twenty -nine   members ;  twenty-one 
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being  ratepayers'  representatives,  the  balance  being  as  to 
four  nominated  by  the  Barony  Kirk  Session,  the  other  four 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Supply,  deriving  their  qualifica- 
tions from  property  within  the  landward  part  of  the  parish. 
The  ratepayers  had  votes  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
property  held — from  one  up  to  five  votes. 

2.  This  was  the  position  of  the  Barony  parish  until  the 
Local  Government  Act  of  1894  was  passed.  Previous  to 
this  I  had  served  on  most  of  the  committees,  and  had  been 
for  a  considerable  number  of  years  Chairman  of  the  Law 
Committee.  I  had  also  at  various  times,  especially  in 
connection  with  certain  Bills  for  amending  the  Poor  Law 
Act,  acted  as  spokesman  of  deputations  to  the  Government, 
and  also  as  Chairman  of  meetings  of  members  of  the 
principal  parishes  in  Scotland  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing these  Bills,  and  in  particular  the  Bill  which  resulted  in 
the  passing  of  the  Local  Government  Act. 

3.  The  Local  Government  Act  abolished  the  plural  vote, 
and  also  the  members  formerly  sent  by  the  Kirk  Session 
and  Commissioners-  of  Supply.  The  board  was  now  to 
consist  of  thirty-one  members,  all  elected  by  the  ratepayers. 

4.  I  was  elected  first  Chairman,  and  re-elected  for  three 
years  successively.  I  was  personally  in  favour  of  the 
amalgamation  of  these  parishes,  and  about  1896  made  a 
motion  that  a  remit  be  made  to  the  chairman's  committee 
to  inquire  as  to  the  advisability  of  a  union  of  the  three 
parishes  for  poorhouse  purpioses,  but  the  City  parish 
members  were  opposed  to  it  at  the  time,  and  the  scheme 
had  to  be  abandoned. 

5.  I  had  for  many  years  been  agitating  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  poorhouse  system.  In  such  large  parishes  I 
considered  it  was  possible,  and  would  be  desirable,  to 
classify  the  inmates  in  separate  institutions,  viz. — 

(1)  The  aged  and  infirm. 

(2)  The  sick  requiring  hospital  treatment  and 
accommodation. 

(3)  The  ordinary  poorhouse  inmates  and  those 
requiring  to  be  tested. 

(4)  The  children  who  require  to  be  provided  for 
until  such  time  as  they  can  be  boarded  out. 

6.  As  a  better  means  of  carrying  out  this  idea,  I  set  to 
work  as  soon  as  I  was  made  Chairman  to  endeavour  to 
amalgamate  the  two  parishes  of  Barony  and  City.  The 
Local  Government  Board,  in  order  to  obtain  a  reform  in 
the  administration  of  indoor  relief,  recommended  combina- 
tion for  poorhouse  purposes  only,  but  we  considered  that 
plan  was  not  so  workable  as  complete  amalgamation.  The 
City  parish  were  now  in  favour  of  this,  but  my  own 
parish — the  Barony — had  a  majority  against  it.  The 
Secretary  for  Scotland,  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  on  the 
petition  of  the  City  parish,  appointed  a  Commissioner  to 
inquire  and  report.  He  did  so,  and  recommended 
amalgamation,  which  was  effected  and  took  place  at  the 
termination  of  the  three  years'  office  of  the  two  Parish 
Councils. 

7.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  Council  I  was 
unanimously  elected  Chairman,  and  continued  in  that 
office  by  subsequent  re-elections  for  three  years. 

8.  My  views  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  indoor  and 
outdoor  relief  lead  me  to  think  that  the  following  cases 
only  should  receive  outdoor  relief : — 

(1)  Widows  with  children,  whose  character,  after 
strict  investigation,  is  found  to  be  perfectly  good. 

(2)  Respectable  working-men  temporarily  laid  up 
and  not  requiring  hospital  treatment ;  if  admitted 
to  the  parish  hospital  or  other  infirmaries  due  to 
accidents,  then  their  wives  and  children  should 
receive  aliment.  Nearly  all  other  cases  should  only 
receive  indoor  relief. 

9.  With  reference  to  the  administration  of  indoor  relief 
it  had  always  been  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty  to 
get  any  except  the  lowest  class  of  paupers  to  accept  the 
poorhouse,  and  both  they  and  those  who  were  interested  in 
them  were  constantly  pressing  for  outdoor  rather  than 
indoor  relief.  In  curable  cases  it  was  extremely  difficult 
to  know  how  to  do  with  them.  However  good  the  poor- 
house hospital  accommodation  was  made,  there  was  an 
insuperable  objection  by  the  decent  poor  to  accept  relief  in 
that  way.  As  I  have  stated  elsewhere,  those  who  have 
experience  in  administering  parish  relief  will  testify  that 
many  lives  would  be  saved  if  those  who  apply  for  relief 
from  sickness  and  ill-health  could  be  induced  to  accept 
hospital  treatment ;  and  these  hospitals,  being  entirely 


separated  both  in  fact  and  in  idea  from  an  ordinary  poor- 
house, ought,  and  no  doubt  will,  take  away  all  reasonable 
excuse  for  not  accepting  the  benefits  of  such  relief. 

10.  At  pages  10  and  11  of  the  pamphlet'  which  I 
l)roduce  I  give  the  cost  and  the  acconnnodation  provided 
in  the  new  poorhouses ;  and  at  page  12  statistics  are 
given  also  of  the  cost  and  accommodation  of  the  two 
asylums  incurred  since  the  amalgamation.  A  considerable 
amount  of  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  at  these  costs  and 
the  sudden  rise  in  the  rates  ;  but,  as  I  have  stated,  the  refor- 
mation in  the  poorhouse  accommodation  was  urgently  de 
manded,  both  by  the  me<lical  faculty  and  the  public  who 
took  an  interest  in  the  jioorhouses,  and  was  also  urged  upon 
the  Council  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  My  own  im- 
pression was  that  the  slight  rise  of  l^d.  on  the  rate  would 
be  ultimately  found  to  be  sufficient,  and  that  the  abnormal 
rate  that  had  to  be  levied  at  the  beginning  would  ultimately 
come  down  as  the  new  sy.stem  came  gradually  into  use. 
Of  course,  I  was  quite  prepared  for  the  new  hospital 
accommodation  causing  a  rise  in  the  rate  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  hospital  accommodation  was  urgently  required,  and 
could  not  be  provided  by  voluntary  effort,  or  at  all  events 
was  not  provided.  The  better  method  of  treating  the  sick 
poor  would  unquestionably  tend  ultimately  to  cheapness  ; 
and  if  the  undesirable  poor,  called  by  our  inspector  the 
"  ins-and-outs, "  were  treated  r.s  they  ought  to  be,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  tliat  that  class  would  gradually  disappear.  I 
shall  take  up  that  question  later  on. 

11.  The  general  opinion  of  people  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in  Scotland  is 
adverse  to  giving  relief  to  able-bodied  persons.  Tiiere  are 
no  doubt  times  in  which  decent  respectable  people  cannot 
obtain  employment.  The  old  Board  of  Supervision  issued 
instructions  to  relax  the  law  in  such  emergencies,  and 
efforts  have  always  been  made  by  the  municipal  authorities, 
who,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Parish  Councils  and  their 
officials,  have  investigated  such  cases,  to  provide  temporary 
work,  and  thus  these  times  of  depression  have  hitherto 
been  got  over  without  the  necessity  of  altering  the  law — 
not  certainly  without  considerable  hardship.  Especially 
have  the  children  been  always  fed  by  arrangements  made 
at  the  schools  for  the  children  attending  them.  Taking, 
therefore,  everything  into  consideration,  1  am  of  opinion 
that  the  English  workhouse  system  would  still  more  degrade 
and  demoralise  our  working-men  and  destroy  their  self- 
respect. 

Suggestions  for  further  Amendment  of  the  Poor 
Law  Act. 

(1)  Ins-and-Outs. 

12.  The  parish  of  Barony  had  a  Bill  framed  to  give 
them  more  power  to  deal  with  this  class.  At  page  16  of 
the  pamphlet  I  refer  to  I  make  the  following  quotation  : — 
"  While  physically  unfit  to  earn  their  living,  they  take 
'  refuge  in  the  poorhouse  when  the  result  of  their 
'  debaucheries  unfit  them  even  for  begging,  and  leave 
'  again  after  a  few  days,  repeating  the  process  over  and 
'  over  again.  Dealing  with  the  figures  :  For  six  months 
'from  16th  May  till  15th  November  there  were  1,792 
'  admissions  of  this  class.  For  the  first  time,  693  and  387 
'  from  two  and  up  to  twelve  times.  The  record  of  these 
'  cases  indicates  the  qualifications  for  admission  to  be  every 
'  form  of  disease  due  to  debauchery. 

'It  cannot  appear,  when  these  statistics  are  realised, 
'other  than  an  intolerable  hardship  that  such  a  large 
'  proportion  of  the  money  raised  and  originally  intended, 
'as  understood  in  the  history  and  policy  of  the  Scottish 
'  Poor  Law  Act,  for  the  deserving  poor,  for  the  benefit  of 
'which  the  poor-rate  was  primarily  imposed,  should  be 
'  diverted  out  of  its  proper  channel.  What,  therefore,  is 
'  the  remedy  to  rebeve  the  ratepayers  from  this  incubus  ? 
'  The  Bill  drafted  for  the  Parish  Council  is  one  projiosal. 
'Curiously,  it  is  not  so  original  as  one  would  suppose. 
'  Captain  Munro,  H  M.  Inspector  of  Constabulary,  in  his 
'report  for  1888,  recommends  that  habitual  offenders 
'  .should  be  sent  for  periods  of  not  less  than  two  years  to 
'  poorhouses,  and  profitably  employed  on  indoor  and  out- 
'door  work.  This  is  just  what  the  Bill  proposed,  and  no 
'  doubt  this  treatment,  besides  reimbursing  the  jjublic  to 
'.some  extent  for  the  cost  of  the  treatment  required,  which 
'  is  much  greater  than  the  cost  of  ordinary  inmates,  would 
'  soon  diminish  the  number  of  applicants,  and  even  effect 
'a  cure  of  their  evil  habits  in  many  cases." 

I  have  also,  in  the  same  pamphlet,  referred  to  the 
1  Not  reproduced. 
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functions  of  the  Local  Government  Boar  1,  and  I  make  the 
following  suggestions  : — 

"It  has  often  occurred  to  those  experienced  in  the  duty 
'  of  local  administration  that  the  Local  Government  Board 
'  might  be  entrusted  with  certain  powers  of  making  orders 
'  for  administrative  purposes  under  the  Poor  Law  Act, 
'such  as  are  enjoyed  by  the  Local  Government  Boards  of 
'England  and  Ireland,  and  subject  to  the  same  safeguards 
'  and  restrictions.  This  at  present  cannot  be  done  even  to 
'  the  slightest  extent,  nor  in  the  most  obvious  cases,  without 
'  the  intervention  of  Parliament.  Is  is  well  known  that 
'  Parliamentary  time  is  gettiii.L,'  less  and  less  every  year  as 
'  the  business  of  the  nation  increases.  We  are  glad  to 
'  observe  that  in  the  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee 
'  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  issued  about  a  year  ago, 
'  a  recommendation  of  this  nature  is  made,  and  we  trust 
*  that  it  may  not  be  long  before  the  Government  of  the 
'day  sees  its  way  to  the  introduction  of  a  measure  to 
'provide  these  very  necessary  powers." 

It  is  appalling  almost  to  look  over  a  list  of  those 
measures  which  within  the  last  thirty  years  have  gone  a 
certain  length  and  taken  up  a  good  deal  of  valuable  time 
aud  perished  at  last.    For  example  : — 

(1)  Amendments  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Acts,  to  enable  a  certain  number  of  children  to  be 
boarded  out.  This  would  be  a  most  invaluable 
amendment,  and  would  eventually  abolish  industrial 
schools  entirely,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
children. 

(2)  Repeal  of  the  37th  section  of  the  Valuation 
Act,  so  that  the  assessors  should  be  alone  the 
authority  to  classify  for  rating  purposes,  instead  of 
putting  the  duty  on  Parish  Councils,  who  are  quite 
unqualified. 

(3)  Allowing  the  large  Parish  Councils  m  Scot- 
land, who  are  now  constituted  District  Lunacy 
Boards,  to  collect  the  lunacy  rate,  instead  of  the 
rate  being  collected  separately  by  the  town  and 
county  authorities. 

Surely  these  trifling  amendments  and  many  others 
might  be  entrusted  to  the  Local  Government  Board.  It 
might  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  due  authority  of 
Parliament  to  provide  that  such  amendments,  whether  in 
the  shape  of  orders  or  otherwise,  should  be  laid  on  the 


table  of  each  of  the  Houses  lor  a  certain  period  before 
taking  effect. 

13.  Audit. — I  also  suggest  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  should  have  more  extended  powers  of  audit.  I 
think  it  was  at  the  representation  of  the  Barony  board 
that  the  present  rather  inadequate  powers  of  audit  were 
incorporated  in  the  Locul  Goveinment  Act,  and  both  the 
Glasgow  parishes,  as  well  as  the  Edinburgh  and  Govan, 
through  their  representatives,  have  complained  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  present  arrangements. 

What  I  suggest  is  that  the  Local  Government  Board 
should  have  an  audit  department,  and  that  this  department 
should  audit  the  whole  accounts,  not  only  of  the  Pari.sh 
Councils,  but  of  every  local  authority  in  Scotland,  so  as  to 
make  certain  of  uniformity  of  system.  At  present  each 
local  authority  appoints  its  own  auditor,  the  result  being 
that  there  is  no  uniformity  in  surcharging  Parish  Councils, 
and  there  is  no  authority  to  surcharge  other  rating 
authorities,  and  what  is  held  to  be  legal  in  one  case  is  often 
surcharged  in  another. 

14.  Outdoor  Nursing. — Without  wishing  to  advocate  any 
expensive  methods  of  treating  this  matter,  or  encouraging 
an  undue  dependence  upon  city  support,  I  think  the  Parish 
Councils  ought  to  be  allowed,  and  even  encouraged,  either 
to  create  a  staff  of  outdoor  nurses,  or  to  subsidise  the 
voluntary  efforts  of  the  various  nursing  institutions. 

15.  Boarded-out  Children. — I  beg  to  refer  to  page  18  of 
my  pamphlet ;  and  I  might  also  suggest  that  the  reforma- 
tion that  I  advocate  in  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Acts 
would  transfer  their  jurisdiction  to  the  Parish  Councils 
for  the  purpose  of  arranging  for  boarding-out  certain 
children  whom  it  might  be  considered  desirable  to  bring 
up  in  that  way. 

I  should  wish  to  state  how  much  we  have  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  our  boarding-out  system  for  children. 

We  have  also  found  the  boarding-out  of  harmless 
lunatics  better  and  cheaper  than  lodging  them  in  asylums. 

16.  Licensing. — The  Public-House  question  is  so  much 
connected  with  those  for  whom  the  rates  for  poorhouse 
purposes  are  levied,  that  I  think  some  suggestions  for  the 
better  administration  of  the  licensing  system  would  not  be 
inappropriate  ;  and  as  I  have  thought  over  that  subject  a 
good  deal,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  give  the  Commission 
the  result  of  the  conclusions  I  have  come  to. 

  \ 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  JAS.  S.  BROWN,  INSPECTOR  OF  POOR, 
BLAIRGOWRIE  (PERTHSHIRE). 


1.  For  the  last  eight  years  I  have  been  Inspector  of  Poor, 
Registrar  of  Births,  etc.,  and  Collector  of  Rates  for  the 
Parish  of  Blairgowrie — population  4,464 — and  was  pre- 
viously Assistant  Inspector  of  Poor  in  the  Parishes  of 
Perth,  Dundee,  and  Kirriemuir  for  one,  one,  and  five 
years  respectively. 

The  Social  and  Industrial  Conditions 
OF  THE  Parish. 

2.  Until  about  fifteen  years  ago  the  chief  industries  in 
the  parish  were  jute  and  flax  spinning  and  weaving,  but 
since  then  these  industries  have  been  on  the  wane,  and 
fruit  farming  (i.e.  rasp  and  strawberry  culture)  has  been 
resorted  to  with  considerable  success.  The  acreage  under 
cultivation  in  this  manner  is  increasing  every  year.  After 
the  second  failure,  some  four  years  ago,  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal manufacturers,  a  good  number  of  the  millworkers  and 
others  engaged  in  the  textile  industries  had  to  migrate  to 
other  towns,  and  this,  together  with  previous  trade  depres- 
sion, has  caused  a  decrease  in  the  population  of  the  parish. 
Census  figures-1901,  4,464;  1891,  4,739;  1881,  5,162; 
1871,  5,109  ;  1861,  4,657.  This  has  also  brought  about  an 
improvement  in  the  class  of  people  now  permanently 
resident  in  the  parish,  while  the  decay  of  the  jute  and  flax 
industries  has  not  been  attended  with  any  abnormal 
increase  of  pauperism.  The  valuation  of  the  parish  is 
increasing,  and  the  poor-rate  for  the  year  ended  15th  May 
1906  was  9|d.  per  £,  as  compared  with  7^d.  per  £,  being 


the  average  of  Perthshire  for  the  same  year.  (  Vide  Local 
Government  Board  Report  for  1906.) 

Method  of  administering  Relief  in  the  Parish. 

3.  The  Parish  Council  give  outdoor  relief  to  such  per- 
sons as  they  consider  respectable  deserving  poor,  using  the 
poorhouse  as  a  test  for  those  of  improvident  habits  or 
immoral  character. 

4.  About  six  years  ago  they  converted  a  property  belong- 
ing to  the  Council  into  a  Cottage  Home  or  Almshouse, 
where  respectable  old  people,  unable  to  look  after  them- 
selves properly  in  their  own  homes,  or  requiring  nursing 
and  attendance,  are  cared  for  under  the  charge  of  a  matron. 
The  Home  can  accommodate  nine  inmates,  and  this  enables 
the  Council  to  make  a  better  classification  of  indoor  poor. 
We  find  that  some  people  are  also  willing  to  pay  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  infirm  relatives  in  the  Home,  and 
make  application  to  have  them  admitted  as  boarders. 

The  respective  Merits  of  Indoor  and  Outdoor 
Relief. 

5.  Having  the  alternative  of  outdoor  or  indoor  relief 
allows  the  Parish  Council  to  assist  by  outdoor  relief  those 
who  are  only  partially  disabled,  and  who  can  to  some 
extent  support  themselves,  either  by  their  own  labour  or 
by  the  assistance  of  relatives,  etc.,  while  it  is  desirable  to 
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have  indoor  relief  for  those  whose  maintenance  will  fall 
wholly  on  the  parish,  and  who  may  require  attendance  and 
nursing.  It  is  also  required  as  a  test  for  the  indolent  and 
vacant.  I  do  not  think  that,  as  presently  administered, 
either  system  tends  to  increase  pauperism. 

The  Classes  of  Persons  applying  for  Relief. 

6.  Of  the  applications  for  relief  made  by  resident  poor, 
the  greater  number  consists  of  single  women  or  widows  of 
advanced  years  without  relatives  bound  to  support  them, 
and  old  people,  principally  women,  whose  families  or  other 
relatives  are  only  partially  able  to  support  them. 

The  Causes  of  Pauperism. 

7.  The  chief  causes  are  drinking  and  improvident  habits, 
advancing  years,  while  any  means  they  may  have  saved 
have  become  exhausted. 

The  Class  of  Persons  seeking  Election  as 
Parish  Councillors. 

8.  There  has  been  no  contested  election  since  1895.  The 
Council  is  at  present  composed  of  4  farmers,  1  fruit  farmer, 
4  shopkeepers,  1  bank  agent,  1  insurance  agent,  1  solicitor, 
1  master  builder,  and  2  ladies.  This  is  about  its  usual 
composition. 

The  Expediency  and  probable  Effect  of  giving 
Able-bodied  Persons  a  Claim  to  Parochial  Relief. 

9.  I  do  not  think  it  is  expedient  meantime  to  give  able- 
bodied  persons  a  claim  to  parochial  relief.  Such  a  pro- 
vision would  in  all  likelihood  lessen  the  idea  of  individual 
responsibility,  and  tend  to  increase  pauperism.  Another 
way  would  be  to  give  Parish  Councils  the  power  to  grant 
relief  to  able-bodied  persons  at  their  discretion,  with  the 
right  to  applicant,  if  refused  relief,  of  appeal  to  the  Local 
Government  Board.    Such  cases  are  met  with  occasionally 


XXIII. — Continued. 

when  the  breadwinner  of  a  household  is  thrown  out  of 
work  by  a  snowstorm,  etc. 

10.  If  outdoor  relief  were  granted  to  the  wife  or  children 
of  an  able-bodied  man,  the  Parish  Council  should  have 
power,  if  considered  advisable,  to  require  that  the  husband 
should  work  by  detention  in  a  poorhouse  or  labour  colony 
during  such  time  as  the  relief  was  continued. 

The  Suitability  of  the  existing  Areas  for  the 
Purpose  of  administering  Relief. 

11.  For  the  most  part,  the  existing  parish  areas  are  suit- 
able for  administering  relief,  but  it- is  thought  that  the 
areas  should  be  widened  for  assessment  purposes. 

12.  For  instance,  take  any  town  of  over  3,000  inhabit- 
ants with  a  surrounding  agricultural  district.  The  farm 
labourer  is  kept  in  the  country  parish  during  the  better 
part  of  his  life  ;  then  when  he  is  unable  to  work  longer,  he 
has  to  make  room  for  younger  men.  In  most  country 
parishes  there  are  no  houses  other  than  those  which  are 
occupied  by  people  employed  on  the  land,  and  conse- 
quently the  old  men  have  to  drift  to  the  nearest  town  for 
house  accommodation,  to  which  parish,  after  the  lapse  of 
a  year  or  two,  they  subsequently  become  chargeable. 
Then,  practically,  all  the  cost  of  vagrant  poor  falls  on  town 
parishes,  because  tramps  never  think  of  asking  for  an 
inspector  of  poor  in  the  country,  but  make  their  way  to 
the  nearest  town. 

13.  The  Local  Government  Board  might  be  given  power 
to  enlarge  assessment  areas  by  annexing  to  a  town  parish 
such  parishes  as  are  adjacent  to  it,  and  which  they  consider 
are  contributing  to  its  pauperism. 

Other  Reforms. 

14.  I  think  that  the  maintenance  and  treatment  of  cases 
of  phthisis  should  be  imposed  on  County  Councils,  with 
counties  as  the  assessing  areas. 

15.  Further  suggestions  are  noted  in  the  representations 
made  by  the  Parish  Council  of  Blairgowrie. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  JOHN  BRUCE  OF  SUMBURGH,  LATE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
PARISH  COUNCIL  OF  DUNROSSNESS  (SHETLAND). 


1.  For  many  years  I  have  acted  as  Chairman  of  the 
Parochial  Board  and  Parish  Council  of  Dunrossueas,  but 
old  age  and  ill-health  (heart  trouble)  obliged  me  to 
resign. 

2.  In  Poor  Law  matters  there  is  little  peculiar  to 
Shetland  which  does  not  apply  to  other  poor  places. 

3.  Our  poor-rates  are  high,  but  this  is  not  caused  by  an 
excessive  number  of  paupers  (2  to  2^  per  cent,  of  the 
population),  but  by  the  large  population  as  compared  with 
the  assessable  valuation  of  the  parish. 

4.  "We  have  a  union  poorhouse  for  the  whole  of  Shetland. 
It  is  useful  as  a  test,  but  more  so  as  an  hospital.  The 
majority  of  the  inmates  are  old  and  infirm  people  who 
require  care  and  attention,  but  have  no  relatives  who  will 
keep  them. 

An  old  man  applied  to  be  sent  to  the  poorhouse.  He 
had  savings  enough  to  keep  himself,  but  not  enough  to  pay 
for  an  attendant,  and  no  relations  with  whom  he  could  live. 
He  was  sent  to  the  poorhouse  and  paid  for  his  maintenance 
there  as  long  as  he  lived. 

A  tradesman  removed  his  family  to  Edinburgh  ;  his  old 
mother  was  not  considered  fit  for  the  journey,  and  he  asked 
the  Parish  Council  to  take  charge  of  her.  She  was  sent  to 
the  poorhouse,  and  her  son  paid  for  her  maintenance  there. 

5.  We  could  not  do  without  the  poorhouse,  and  the 
inmates  are  as  a  rule  happy  and  contented,  but  outdoor 
relief,  when  practicable,  is  more  popular  with  the  paupers 
and  cheaper  for  the  ratepayers. 

6.  The  bulk  of  our  paupers  are  old  single  women  who 
have  outlived  their  relatives. 

7.  It  is  seldom  that  a  Shetlander  permits  his  parents  to 
go  on  the  rates. 


In  most  cases  illegitimate  sons  support  their  mothers. 

There  are  few  illegitimate  children,  and  in  many  cases 
these  are  supported  by  their  parents. 

8.  A  father,  mother,  and  son  became  paupers.  The  boy 
grew  up,  left  Shetland,  and  worked  his  way  into  a  good 
position.  He  wrote  asking  for  a  note  of  the  amount  the 
Parochial  Board  had  expended  on  his  parents  and  himself 
and  sent  a  cheque  for  the  amount,  with  5  per  cent,  compound 
interest. 

9.  There  is  no  drunkenness.  There  is  no  public-house, 
and  only  one  licensed  grocer  between  Lerwick  and  Sum- 
burgh  Head — 28  miles. 

10.  The  poor  are  very  kind  to  the  poor,  and  there  is  no 
poverty  such  as  you  hear  of  in  cities. 

In  many  cases  there  is  very  little  money,  but  there  is 
no  want  of  food  or  clothes  or  fire. 

11.  A  seafaring  population  would  be  liable  to  a  sudden 
increase  of  paupers  after  a  wreck  or  accident  at  sea,  but  in 
Shetland  we  have  charitable  funds  invested  in  the  hands  of 
trustees,  the  revenue  from  which  has  for  many  years  been 
amply  sufficient  to  support  the  relations  of  those  bread- 
winners who  are  lost  at  sea. 

12.  The  most  serious  cause  of  pauperism  is  lunacy.  Two 
or  three  cases  upset  the  most  carefully  prepared  parish 
budget.  No  amount  of  care  or  forethought  or  good 
management  can  prevent  or  mitigate  the  misfortune, 

13.  The  persons  who  seek  election  as  Parish  Councillors 
are  just  the  leading  men  in  the  parish — landlords,  ministers 
of  all  denominations,  tradesmen,  well-to-do  fishermen,  and 
crofters. 

14.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  hardly  any  specimens 
of  the  unemployable  element  in  our  population.    To  give 
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able-bodied  persons  a  claim  to  relief  would  flood  the 
country  with  tramps  and  thieves.  There  are  few  cases 
where  in  this  country  private  charity  will  not  step  in  to 
aid  an  able-bodied  person  who  really  requires  relief,  and 
who  ought  not  to  be  in  jail. 

15.  My  idea  is  that  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
increase  the  existing  areas  for  administering  relief.  Such 
an  increase  would  lead  to  extravagance  and  waste  in 
management,  by  taking  away  the  local  interest  in  economy 
and  the  local  pride  in  good  results. 

Many  of  our  Shetland  parishes  consist  of  three  or  four 
old  parishes  run  together  in  the  olden  time  to  provide  a 
living  for  one  minister.  In  many  cases  these  could  be 
disjoined  with  advantage,  as  they  have  no  interest  in 
common,  and  any  amount  of  mutual  jealousy. 

The  ideal  area  would  be  the  estate,  with  each  proprietor 
responsible  for  his  people,  but  we  are  past  that  now. 

16.  Parish  Councils  should  have  power  to  remove 
(forcibly  if  necessary)  paupers  from  insanitary  dwellings 
to  the  poorhouse. 

17.  There  should  be  a  ready  mode  of  sending  English 
and  Irish  paupers  home. 


18.  The  Local  Government  Board  should  have  power  to 
settle^^'ll  disputes  between  parishes  without  expense. 

19.  J  Lunatics  should  be  altogether  removed  from  the  cave 
of  the  Parish  Council,  and  should  be  a  charge  on  ths 
Treasury.  Under  existing  ariangements,  lunatics  are  often 
kept  too  long  at  home,  when  a  more  speedy  removal  to  an 
asylum  might  have  resulted  in  a  cure. 

20.  Nurses  are  badly  wanted  in  all  country  parishes. 
We  have  a  district  nurse  in  Lerwick,  and  I  have  one  in 
Fair  Isle.  It  costs  £90  to  £100  a  year  to  keep  a  Queen's 
nurse,  and  it  would  take  the  greater  part  of  the  present 
poor-rate  to  provide  a  nurse  for  each  district  in  Shetland. 

Parish  Councils  should  have  the  power  to  provide 
district  nurses,  and  the  Treasury  should  contribute  three- 
fourths  of  the  expense. 

21.  Parish  Councils  should  have  power  to  give  medical 
attendance  and  free  nursing  to  others  than  paupers,  without 
such  assistance  pauperising  the  recipients. 

22.  The  present  mode  of  valuation  and  assessment  by 
which  crofter  property  escapes  rating  is  felt  to  be  au 
intolerable  injustice  by  the  ratepayer  who  happens  not  to 
be  a  crofter. 


APPENDIX  No.  XXV. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MISS  BURNET,  MEMBER  OF  THE  GOV  AN  COMBINATION 

PARISH  COUNCIL. 


1.  I  became  a  member  of  Govan  Combination  Parish 
Council  immediately  alter  its  formation  under  the  Local 
Government  Act  of  1894  and  have  served  on  it  ever  since. 

The  parts  of  the  work  which  have  most  appealed  to  me 
have  been  those  of  the  Children's  and  Relief  Committees, 
on  both  of  which  I  have  been  more  than  once  Chairman, 
but  I  have  also  taken  constant  interest  in  all  the  general 
work  of  the  Board. 

Children. 

2.  The  children  under  the  charge  of  Govan  Parish 
Council  are,  I  think,  very  well  cared  for.  At  Merryflatts 
Poorhouse  a  building  has  been  erected,  detached  from  the 
poorhouse,  specially  devoted  to  them,  and  fitted  up  with 
every  arrangement  for  their  training  and  comfort.  They 
are  in  charge  of  attendants,  and  there  is  an  excellent 
teacher  who  looks  after  their  education  while  they  are 
there.  However,  as  it  is  undesirable  to  have  children  in  a 
poorhouse,  whenever  it  is  possible,  we  board  them  out, 
either  in  the  country  with  strangers  or  with  relatives  who 
are  respectable  and  anxious  to  have  them. 

3.  At  May  1906  we  had  573  children  boarded  out.  We 
find  the  best  homes  are  those  of  strangers.  Boarding  out 
in  the  covintry,  with  sufficient  supervision,  in  my  opinion,  is 
the  most  satisfactory  way  of  arranging  for  these  children. 
I  think  the  appointment  of  a  woman  inspector  would  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  staff.  Women  are  more  observant 
of  details  than  men,  and  guardians  woi^ld  often  speak  more 
freely  to  a  woman  than  to  a  man  on  matters  concerning  the 
children. 

Emigeation. 

-  4.  For  children  with  no  relatives,  or,  worse  still,  with 
undesirable  relatives,  I  should  strongly  recommend  emigra- 
tion to  Canada,  as  practised  by  Poor  Law  Guardians  in 
England.  I  have  known  many  children  seriously  handi- 
capped in  life  by  undesirable  relatives,  who,  ignoring  their 
existence  in  their  helpless  childhood,  and  leaving  them  to 
be  brought  up  by  Parish  Councils,  hasten  to  claim  them  the 
moment  they  become  wage-earners.  The  good  which  has 
been  done  by  boarding  out  is  thus  often  neutralised  by  the 
associations  and  surroundings  in  which  they  are  afterwards 
placed, 

5.  The  interests  of  children  emigrated  to  Canada  are 
now  well  safeguarded  by  the  excellent  arrangements  made 
by  the  Canadian  Government  for  their  reception  and 
settlement  in  suitable  families.  Inspectors  are  appointed 
for  this  purpose  who  also  undertake  supervision  of  the 
children  until  they  are  sixteen,  and,  in  some  places, 
eighteen  years  of  age. 

6.  The  cost  of  boarding  out  a  child  here  is  about  £10  a 


year,  and  we  often  have  the  care  of  them  for  seven  or  eight 
3'ears. 

7.  The  total  cost  of  emigration  of  a  child  to  Canada,  in- 
cluding annual  Government  inspection  until  the  child 
reaches  the  age  of  sixteen,  is  £20,  so  that,  even  in  the 
interest  of  the  ratepayer,  this  would  be  advisable.  But  far 
above  all  consideration  of  that  kind  woitld  be  the  benefit  to 
the  children,  who  thus  get  a  fresh  start  in  a  new  country — 
(in  many  of  its  districts  Prohibition)  and  are  taken  away 
from  the  example  of,  and  contact  with,  ill-doing  relatives, 
who  would  very  likely  drag  them  down  to  their  own  level. 

Indoor  and  Outdoor  Relief. 

8.  I  have  no  doubt  that  where  the  money  is  likely  to  be 
well  used,  outdoor  relief  is  best.  Even  a  poor  home  is 
better  than  the  best  institution. 

Causes  op  Pauperism. 

9.  The  causes  of  pauperism  are  many.  Drink  is  the 
cause  of  a  large  proportion  of  it,  but  the  low  wages  earned 
by  women  and  unskilled  laboitrers  are  also  responsible  for 
much,  as,  after  providing  for  the  actual  necessities  of  Hfe, 
there  is  no  margin  which  would  enable  the  worker  to  save 
for  bad  times  or  old  age.  The  ordinary  wage  of  a  labourer 
(unskilled)  is  16s.  lOd.  per  week. 

Relief  to  Able-bodied  Men. 

10.  I  think  powers  ought  to  be  given  to  relieve  able-bodied 
men  in  distress  which  has  been  brought  about  by  no  fault  of 
their  own,  but  this  should  only  be  granted  at  the  discretion 
of  the  inspector  of  poor  or  Relief  Committee.  I  should  be 
sovvff  to  put  it  into  the  power  of  any  loafer  to  demand 
this) 

11.  I  was  present  at  the  meetings  of  Govan  Parish 
Council  when  the  recommendations  to  the  Commission 
were  drawn  up,  and  with  nearly  all-  of  them,  I  cordially 
concur. 

12.  Resolution  III.  recommends  that  "landlords  shottld 
be  made  responsible  for  the  collection  of  rates  on  rentals 
of  £20  and  under.  " 

13.  This  would  be  an  improvement,  in  so  far  as  it  would 
simplify  the  collection  of  these  rates,  and  it  might  be  easier 
for  the  tenants  to  pay  the  rates  by  instalments  (weekly  or 
monthly,  as  these  rents  are  generally  collected)  than  by  a 
larger  annual  payment ;  but  an  unscrupulous  landloid 
might  add  more  to  the  rent  than  was  necessary  to  pay  the 
rate  for  which  he  would  be  responsible. 
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14.  Besides,  it  would  preclude  very  poor  tenants  from 
claiming  exemption  from  ijayment  of  rates  as  they  may  now, 
which  would  be  a  great  hardship.  I  should  much  rather 
see  some  measure  passed  to  exempt  people  whose  wages 
were  under,  say,  £1  per  week,  from  payment  of  rates 
altogether.  It  seems  unreasonable  that  any  person  strug- 
gling to  bring  up  a  family  on  so  small  an  income  should  be 
expected  to  contribute  to  the  upkeep  of  people  in  a  \)oov- 
house  who  are  probably  better  housed  and  better  fed  than 
he  is.  He  himself  is  on  the  border-line  of  poverty  ;  and  if 
he  manages  to  bring  up  his  family  without  help  from  the 
rates,  I  think  it  is  all  he  should  be  expected  to  do. 

15.  Resolution  No.  VI.  recommends  that  "Parish 
Councils  should  have  power  to  detain  feeble-minded 
mothers  of  illegitimate  children  in  a  poorhouse  or  other 
institution." 

16.  Some  years  ago  I  was  told  of  a  feeble-minded  woman 
who  had  been  in  the  maternity  ward  of  Govan  Poorhouse 
three  times  in  five  years.  On  the  maternity  register  of  the 
hospital  for  the  years  1904,  1905,  1906,  there  were  nine 
women  of  feeble  mind,  and  in  the  nursery  of  the  poorhouse, 
at  present,  there  are  two  feeble-minded  women  with 
children.  The  likelihood  is  that  the  children  of  these  un- 
fortunate women  will  be  more  feeble-minded  than  they 
themselves  are.  Any  measure  which  would  put  a  stop  to 
such  a  perpetuation  of  feeble-mind  edness,  as  these  facts  dis- 
close, would  be  a  boon  to  the  community. 

17.  I  feel  tempted  to  make  another  suggestion,  and  that 
is  that  any  woman  who  has  been  twice  in  the  maternity 
ward  with  illegitimate  children  should  be  detained  in  the 
poorhouse  for  some  time  at  least.  It  is  possible  to  help  a 
woman  who  has  gone  wrong  once,  and  women  Parish 
Councillors  are  both  willing  and  able  to  do  this  by  finding 
her  employment  and  otherwise.  It  is  very  difficult,  how- 
ever, to  get  employment  for  a  woman  who  has  transgressed 
twice  in  this  way,  and  experience  has  shown  that  the  public 


are  almost  justified  in  Llieir  reluctance  to  employ  such  a 
person. 

18.  Resolution  No.  VII.  Labour  colonies  would  be 
very  desirable  as  a  means  of  disposing  of  that  class  of 
inmates  known  as  "  ins-and-outs,"  who  seem  utterly 
unable  to  regulate  their  lives  in  a  state  of  freedom.  The 
discipline  and  enforced  work  in  a  labour  colony  would 
improve  them  both  physically  and  morally,  and  might 
even  raise  them  to  the  point  of  fitness  for  emigration  or 
work  at  home. 

19.  It  is  a  significant  and  unhopeful  sign  of  our  time 
that  while  formerly,  in  Scotland,  no  able-bodied  man  was 
admitted  to  a  poorhouse,  we  are  at  this  time  admitting  two 
men  for  every  woman  to  Govan  Poorhouse.  These  men 
can  scarcely  be  called  "able-bodied,"  but  they  are,  in  many 
cases,  disabled  because  of  their  own  misconduct. 

20.  Resolution  No.  VIII.  The  second  part  of  this 
resolution  recommends  "  that  the  qualification  of  a  Parish 
Councillor  should  be  residence  within  the  parish  during 
the  whole  of  the  twelve  months  preceding  the  election. " 

The  result  of  this  resolution  would  simply  be  to  assimi- 
late the  law  of  Scotland  with  that  of  England,  in  this  respect. 
This  is  a  point  which  I  wish  to  urge  very  strongly.  It 
would  scarcely  aft'ect  the  personnel  of  the  Councils  as  far 
as  men  are  conceriicd.  Most  men  are  householders,  and  the 
property  qualification  required  at  present — only  payment 
of  rates  on  any  rental,  however  small — is  of  so  little  im- 
portance that  few  men  are  disqiialified.  With  women, 
however,  it  is  different.  The  most  likely  and  capable 
candidates  are  found  amongst  unmarried  women  of  educa- 
tion and  leisure,  living  in  their  fathers'  houses,  but  who, 
not  being  ratepayers,  are  not  eligible.  If  we  are  to  have 
women  serving  on  these  boards,  we  should  have  the  best 
we  can  get,  and  this  change  would  greatly  enlarge  our 
choice  of  candidates. 


APPENDIX  No.  XXVI. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  J.  M.  CAMPBELL,  INSPECTOR  OF  POOR, 

PARISH  OF  PAISLEY. 


1.  I  received  my  early  training  in  the  office  of  an  S.S.C., 
thereafter  in  the  City  Parish  office,  Edinburgh,  for  two 
years.  On  1st  February  1877  I  entered  the  service  of  the 
Abbey  Parcichial  Board,  Paisley,  as  assistant  inspector  and 
clerk  to  the  Board.  On  the  retiral  of  the  inspector  of 
poor  in  September  of  the  same  year  I  was  unanimously 
appointed  to  that  office.  This  appointment  1  held  until 
the  amalgamation  of  tlie  Abljey  and  Paisley  Burgh 
Parishes  in  1895,  when  I  received  my  present  appointment 
as  inspector  of  the  United  Parish  of  Paisley. 


Social  and  Industrial  Conditions  of  Paisley 
Parish. 

2.  The  social  and  industrial  condition  of  the  parish  may 
be  said  to  occupy  an  eminently  satisfactory  standard. 
From  experience  gathered  in  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Laws,  and  lengthened  residence  in  the  parish,  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  social  condition  of  the  people  is  not  only 
maintaining  a  satisfactory  position,  but  is  advancing 
steadily  in  such  important  matters  as  housing  accommo- 
dation, drainage,  and  ventilation.  It  is  obvious  that  a 
marked  change  is  in  progress  in  the  manner  of  living 
with  the  general  populace,  contributed  to  by  the  gradual 
elimination  of  slums,  attention  to  cleanliness,  improved 
sanitation,  j^lentiful  and  excellent  water  supply,  widening 
of  streets,  education  and  concomitant  improvements. 
There  are  in  the  burgh  of  Paisley  about  5,000  females 
in  excess  of  males,  and  the  great  majority  of  those  in- 
dustrially employed  are  in  the  employment  of  Messrs 
J.  &  P.  Coats  and  Clark  &  Co.,  thread  manufacturers. 
The  conditions  under  which  the  women  are  employed 
in  those  mills,  and  the  consideration  shown  to  old  em- 
ployees, permit  of  their  being  socially  most  respectable. 

3.  Paisley  is  well  provided  with  institutions  for  the 
treatment  of  disease,  e.g.  the  Royal  Alexandra  Infirmary, 
Victoria  Eye  Infirmary,  and  a  Consumptive  Sanatorium  at 
Bridge  of  Weir.    The  Convalescents'  Home  at  West  Kil- 


bride furnishes  a  beneficial  change  to  the  worker  whose 
health  is  temporarily  run  down. 

4.  Arrests  for  drunkenness  last  year  numbered  928,  or 
107  per  10,000  of  the  estimated  population,  which  compares 
favourably  with  the  average  for  Scotland.  The  passing  of 
the  Licensing  Act,  1903,  enabled  the  police  to  close  certain 
clubs  which  existed  for  the  apparent  purpose  of  Sunday 
drinking,  and  this  has  added  to  the  betterment  of  the 
class  affected.  The  closing  of  public-houses  at  10  o'clock 
instead  of  1 1  as  formerly  has  been  a  factor  for  good  in  the 
community. 

5.  The  introduction  of  electric  tramways  in  the  parish 
has  contributed  to  the  comfort  of  the  people  in  opening  up 
districts  for  residential  purposes. 

6.  In  the  matter  of  illegitimacy,  which  is  closely  associ- 
ated with  the  social  condition  of  the  people,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  average  birth-rate  of  illegitimate 
children  for  1906  was  4'7  per  cent.,  while  the  average  for 
the  eight  principal  towns  in  Scotland  was  7"2  per  cent. — 
Paisley  and  Leith  being  the  two  lowest. 

7.  Owing  to  the  continued  depression  in  trade  the 
number  of  applicants  for  parish  relief  has  increased.  As 
indicating  the  proportion  of  ihe  population  engaged  in 
occupations,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  according  to  the 
report  on  1901  census,  the  average  number  of  those  of 
ten  vears  of  age  and  over  in  employment  in  Scotland 
was  "57  per  cent.,  whilst  for  Paisley  it  was  61  per  cent. 
The  steady  employment  given  by  the  mills,  laundries, 
dyeworks,  and  bleachfields  in  Paisley,  together  wiiu 
several  large  shipbuilding  and  engineering  yards,  which 
give  employment  to  nearly  5,000  persons,  contributes 
materially  to  the  prosperity  of  the  town.  In  Johnstone, 
which  is  within  the  parish  of  Paisley,  there  are  also 
thread  and  other  mills  and  engineering  works,  as  well 
as  a  large  carpet  manufactory  at  Glenpatrick,  near  John- 
stone. The  emplovment  afforded  by  these  works  has  a 
permanent  and  most  beneficial  effect  on  the  community 
in  the  district. 
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8.  No  appreciable  diminution  in  the  demand  for  labour 
has  been  caused  hy  the  migration  of  any  trade  from  the 
parish.  A  new  industry  in  Paisley  was  the  recent  setting 
up  of  a  motor  car  worlcs- 

Method  of  administering  Rulief. 

Medical—  Outdoor. 

9.  Applicants  are  medically  examined  at  the  parish  office 
by  the  resident  medical  officer  of  the  poorhouse  (a  lady) 
who  calls  at  midday  and  five  p.m.  Friday  afternoon  each 
week  is  the  doctor's  half  day  off  duty,  and  the  four  Paisley 
district  surgeons  attend  on  tlie  Fridays,  mouth  about,  for  the 
afternoon  visit.  This  arrangement  is  a  great  improvement 
over  the  former  practice,  which  required  attendance  of  the 
four  Paisley  district  surgeons  daily  at  parish  office  by  rota- 
tion. The  advantages  of  the  present  arrangement  may  be 
shortly  stated  thus :  punctuality  in  doctor's  attendance  ; 
greater  expedition  in  disposal  of  cases  by  inspector;  imiform- 
ity  in  examining  and  rejjorling  upon  applicants;  examina- 
tion of  applicants  on  first  introduction  to  parish,  and 
continuity  of  treatment  of  them  when  admitted  to  indoor 
relief.  The  medical  officer  is  provided  with  a  suitable 
apartment  for  exaiidnation  purposes,  and,  when  required, 
obtains  assistance  of  the  removing  officer  and  his  wife,  who 
are  both  experienced  in  nursing.  Applicants  unable  to 
make  personal  application  are  visited  at  their  homes  by 
district  surgeons.  Paisley  poor  are  supplied  with  medicines 
by  a  druggist  in  town  ;  the  other  portions  of  the  parish  by 
the  medical  officers  in  Johnstone  and  Barrhead.  The  six 
district  surgeons  send  to  the  inspector  a  monthly  report 
showing — (1)  number  of  medical  certificates  granted ;  (2) 
number  of  visits  made  to  paupers  at  their  homes  ;  (3) 
number  of  prescrijjtions  issued.  These  returns  are  laid 
before  Relief  Committee. 

Medica  I — In  door. 

10.  Hospital  patients  are  examined  daily  by  medical 
officer.  A  journal  is  kept  showing  the  condition  of  each 
patient.  Infirm  ward  patients  are  examined  weekly  by 
medical  officer.  A  journal  is  kept  showing  the  condition 
of  each  patient.  Ordinary  inmates  of  poorhouse  under  sixty 
years  of  age  are  medically  examined  each  month  ;  those  over 
sixty  years  of  age  are  examined  once  in  three  months.  A 
journal  is  kept  showing  the  condition  of  each  inmate.  Fre- 
{[uent  examination  of  inmates  is  also  made  at  instigation  of 
inspector  of  poor,  for  ascertaining  fitness  for  work  and 
discharge  from  poorhouse. 

Applicatio7is. 

11.  Particulars,  as  given  by  applicant,  are  carefully 
sifted,  both  as  regards  family  income  and  character,  and 
a  separate  schedule  is  used  for  every  application.  The 
whole  Council  form  Relief  Committee,  and  decide  on  each 
case  without  seeing  applicant.  The  schedule  bears  either 
the  inspector's  decision  or  recommendation  for  the  guidance 
of  committee.    Contributions  by  relatives  are  enforced. 

Outdoor  Aliments. 

12.  New  cases  enrolled  are  paid  weekly,  and  are  reported 
on  at  short  intervals ;  ordinary  poor  are  paid  fortnightly, 
and  always  in  presence  of  an  assistant  inspector.  Our 
former  method  was  monthly.  Fortnightly  pays  are  now 
more  appreciated  by  the  poor,  and  keep  them  under  closer 
supervision.  No  child  of  school  age  receives  at  the  parish 
office  payment  of  aliment  on  behalf  of  parents  or  others. 

Visitation. 

13.  Good  results  are  obtained  by  frequent  visitation  of 
the  outdoor  poor,  an  officer  being  employed  for  this  par- 
ticular purpose.  Changes  in  the  circumstances,  in  health, 
or  conduct  are  thus  ascertained  and  reported  to  and  dealt 
with  by  Relief  Committee  fortnightly. 

Indoor  versus  Outdoor  Relief. 

14.  Whatever  the  relative  merits  of  these  forms  of  relief 
may  be,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  both  must  continue  a 
part  of  the  Poor  Law  administration.  It  may  be  affirmed 
that  if  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation  were  laid  down,  show- 
ing who  were  to  be  dealt  with  under  these  classes,  and 
relief  administered  accordingly,  pauperism  would  be  held 
in  check.  Many  recommendations,  based  on  lengthened 
experience  and  investigation,  have  been  made  to  Parish 


Councils  by  the  Local  Government  Board  as  to  the  classes 
for  whom  a  poorhouse  is  intended  ;  but  to  be  thoroughly 
elfective  and  uniform  in  practice,  it  should  be  enacted  that 
indoor  relief  only  be  granted  to  those  classes  referred  lo. 
The  legislature  would  then  undertake  res2ionsil)ilities  which 
are  at  present  placed  on  Parish  Councils  by  way  of  recom- 
mendations. Careful  and  firm  poorhouse  administration, 
witli  more  extended  powers  of  detention,  would  undoubtedly 
have  a  marked  effect  in  the  decrease  of  pauperism. 

15.  Outdoor  relief  granted  without  due  discrimination 
is  most  demoralising.  Besides  destroying  thrift  and  economy 
in  family  life,  it  takes  away  the  spirit  of  independence  and 
self-respect  of  the  individual,  and  sends  many  to  seek  parish 
aid  who  would  otherwise  struggle  along  by  their  own 
resources.  "\Mule,  therefore,  strict  scrutiny  is  requisite 
before  a  person  is  selected  for  outdoor  aliment,  special 
consideration  is  required  in  determining  the  sutticiency  of 
the  allowance.  The  amount  should  be  exclusively  ali- 
mentary. Clothing  and  books,  when  necessary,  would  be 
allowed  as  a  matter  of  course  after  enrolment.  Children 
shoidd  be  boarded  and  alimented  in  the  country  in  prefer- 
ence to  remaining  in  a  poorhouse. 

Classes  of  Persons  applying  for  Relief. 

16.  The  chief  classes  of  persons  af)plying  for  relief  are — 
(a)  Labourers  and  outdoor  workers  (includes  all  kinds). 
{h)  Women  over  sixty  years  of  age. 

(c)  Widows  with  dependants. 

{d)  Children  (orphans  and  separated). 

Causes  op  Pauperism. 

17.  The  main  causes  of  pauperism  are— 
(rt)  Disease  and  old  age. 

{b)  Drink. 

(c)  Loss  of  breadwinners. 

(d)  Laziness. 

(e)  Thriftlessness. 

Class  of  Persons  seeking  Election  as  Parish 
Councillors. 

18.  Candidates  for  election  are,  generally  speaking,  em- 
ployed in  or  connected  with  the  various  industries  of  the 
parish,  together  with  a  few  of  the  professional  and  retired 
business  class.  During  my  thirty  years'  experience  as 
inspector  of  poor  in  Paisley,  it  has  always  been  my  good 
fortune  to  have  excellent  members  of  the  Parochial  Board 
and  Parish  Council,  and  I  doubt  if  I  could  have  improved 
on  their  composition  had  the  selection  been  in  my  own. 
hands. 

The  Expediency  and  probable  Effect  of  giving^ 
Able-bodied  Persons  a  Claim  to  Parochial. 
Relief. 

19.  If  the  able-bodied  are  to  receive  relief,  it  should  be 
from  some  source  other  than  the  parish.  To  bring  them 
m  contact  with  the  ordinary  poor  and  parish  machinery 
would  not  only  be  unfair  to  them,  but  lead  most  certainly 
to  their  ultimate  pauperism,  by  reducing  the  spirit  of  self- 
protection  which  the  present  rigidity  of  the  law  develops. 
It  is  well  known  among  ratepayers  that  no  able-bodied 
person  can  receive  parish  relief,  and  workmen  join  works' 
societies  and  other  combinations  to  enable  them  to  exist 
whilst  out  of  employment. 

Suitability  of  the  existing  Areas. 

20.  The  existing  areas  might  be  enlarged  for  rating 
purposes  and  questions  of  parochial  settlement.  Many 
country  parislies  might  also  with  advantage  be  grouped. 
I  am,  however,  averse  to  increasing  the  area  of  parishes  to 
such  an  extent  as  would  prevent  an  inspector  being  able  to 
give  some  personal  consideration  to  applications  for  relief, 
for  this,  in  my  estimation,  is  one  of  the  prime  duties  of  an 
inspector. 

Suggested  Reforms  in  the  Law. 

21.  Greater  powers  should  be  given  to  Landward  Com- 
mittees of  Parish  Councils  in  parishes  partly  burghal  and 
partly  landward. 
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22.  Power  should  be  given  to  Parish  Councils  to  borrow 
money  for  the  erection,  alteration,  or  enlargement  of 
offices. 

23.  Assessments. — Repeal  of  Section  37  of  the  Poor  Law 
(Scotland)  Act,  1845. 

%A.  Removal  Act,  61  and  62  Vic.  cap.  21. — Power  of 
appeal  to  Parish  Councils  against  removals  from  England, 
similar  to  right  of  ajjpeal  posse.ssed  by  English  and  Irish 
Unions  against  removals  from  Scotland. 


25.  Parochial  Settlements. — That  the  Local  Government 
Board  be  empowered  to  determine  all  questions  of  inter- 
parochial  settlement. 

26.  Enlarging  of  Rating  Areas.  '  "  ' 

27.  Establishment  of  Labour  Colonies  for  the  reception  cf 
the  tramp  and  vagrant  c  lass  of  paupers. 

28.  Superannuation,  as  in  England  and  Ireland,  to  Poor 
Law  officers  whose  time  is  wholly  devoted  to  the  duties  of 
their  office. 


APPENDIX  No.  XXVIL 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  THE  REV.  J.  MONTGOMERY  CAMPBELL,  MINISTER  OF 
DUMFRIES  (ST  MICHAEL'S);  DIRECTOR  OF  MOORHEAD'S  HOSPITAL;  TRUSTEE  OF 
CARRUTHER'S  COTTAGES;  DIRECTOR  OF  DUMFRIES  AND  GALLOWAY  ROYAL  IN- 
FIRMARY; AND  LATE  MEMBER  OF  DUNDEE  PARISH  COUNCIL,  ETC.  ETC. 


L  I  was  for  fully  six  years  a  member  of  Dundee  Com- 
bination Parish  Council,  and  of  all  its  committees,  and 
for  the  last  three  years  Chairman  of  the  Council, 

2.  Since  I  came  here,  eighteen  months  ago,  I  have  been 
a  Director  of  Moorhead's  Hospital,  an  old  institution,  which 
boards  and  maintains  respectable  and  decayed  men  and 
women  belonging  to  the  bnrgh,  and  am  at  present  a  member 
of  the  house  committee.  I  am  a  trustee  of  Carruther's 
Cottages,  where  ten  elderly  women  reside,  each  in  a 
cottage  of  her  own,  and  are  maintained  out  of  the  funds 
of  the  trust.  I  am  a  trustee  of  certain  charitable  trusts 
which  make  annual  gpants  to  aged  and  poor  persons.  I 
am  at  present  a  Director  of  Dumfries  and  Galloway  Royal 
Infirmary,  and  a  member  of  the  house  committee :  and 
generally  my  whole  ministry,  extending  over  twenty-four 
year.?,  has  been  spent  in  parishes  in  which  the  working 
classes  largely  predominate,  and  in  which  there  are 
many  poor. 

3.  I  think  that  the  general  principles  which  regulate 
the  present  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in  Scotland  are 
quite  sound,  and  that  any  extension  or  modification  of  the 
present  system  should  adhere  strictly  to  these  lines.  None 
shoidd  be  relieved  from  the  discharge  of  their  natural 
obligations  for  themselves  or  others  until  the  discharge 
of  them  has  become  impossible. 

4.  I  recognise  that  in  the  case  of  the  able-bodied  siich  a 
condition' often  arises  through  failure  to  obtain  employ- 
ment, and  I  am  reluctantly  forced  to  the  conviction  that 
such  cases  must  be  met  by  temporary  State  relief,  paid 
generally  in  kind,  and  under  such  restrictions  as  to  render 
acceptance  of  it  a  thing  to  be  got  rid  of  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  by  the  recipients.  I  consider  the  principle 
quite  sound  which  demands  that  the  recipients  of  such 
relief  should  be  compelled  to  render  the  State  its  equivalent 
in  labour  of  some  kind. 

5.  The  matter  of  the  maintenance  of  illegitimate  children 
arises  in  this  connection.  Meantime  the  onus  of  proving 
paternity  and  compelling  payment  of  aliment  rests  upon 
the  mother,  and  the  latter  part  is  often  ineffective.  I 
suggest  that  tlie  State  should  undertake  this  burden  when 
required,  and  should  have  powers  of  compulsion  against 
the  father  when  paternity  has  been  clearly  established. 

6.  The  present  system  of  providing  law-agents  for  the 
poor  is  extremely  unsatisfactory,  and  is  unfair  to  a  particular 
profession. 

7.  The  matter  of  personal  character  ought,  in  my  opinion, 
to  decide  the  nature  of  the  relief  given  in  almost  every  case. 

8.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  the  rule,  such  as  the 
case  of  a  senile  person  unable  to  attend  to  himself  or  herself, 
and  even  declining  the  help  of  others.  The  State  should 
interfere  in  such  cases,  and  provide  relief,  either  at  home  or 
elsewhere. 

9.  But,  as  a  rule,  adequate  outdoor  relief  should  be 
given  in  every  case  in  which  there  is  the  guarantee  of 
proper  expenditure. 


10.  This  class  of  recipient,  mostly  aged  and  infirm 
persons,  should  have  constant  supervision,  and  I  suggest 
that  woman  inspectors  of  the  right  type  might  be  more 
efficient  than  the  man  official. 

11.  Widows  with  young  children  ought  to  be  the  peculiar 
care  of  a  benevolent  State,  and  such  cases  should  be  met 
with  reasonable  generosity.  I  know  no  more  helpless  being 
on  the  earth  than  a  young  widower  who  has  been  left  with 
a  family  of  young  children  ;  his  case  is  surely  worthy  of 
special  consideration. 

12.  For  worthless,  unreliable  persons  I  know  no  treat- 
ment better  than  that  of  the  poorhouse.  In  sickness  they 
ought  to  be  well  treated.  But  for  all  in  reasonable  health 
the  labour  test  is  essential,  with  this  extension,  that  the 
Parish  Council  ought  to  have  power  of  detention  in  certain 
cases,  and  on  the  order  of  a  magistrate  ;  and  poorhouses 
ought  to  be  transformed  into  labour  colonies,  in  which  the 
idle  and  vicious  should  be  trained  to  better  habits,  and 
compelled,  at  all  events,  to  pay  their  own  way. 

13.  Children  ought  never  to  see  the  inside  of  a  poorhouse, 
but  be  boarded  out  with  respectable  families,  in  the  country 
by  preference,  or  with  relatives  who  can  be  relied  upon. 
In  certain  cases  it  is  desirable  to  put  them  beyond  possible 
access  by  parents  and  relatives. 

14.  As  a  working  principle,  I  should  say  that  Poor-Law 
administration  comes  in  where  charity  fails.  The  sphere 
of  charity  is  very  limited,  and  is  becoming  more  so  with 
the  gradual  increase  of  rates.  Charity  should  save  as  many 
as  it  can  from  the  necessary  severities  and  indignities  of 
Poor-Law  administration  ;  to  those  whom  it  cannot  save  it 
should  offer  the  help  which  makes  all  the  difference  between 
bare  maintenance  and  comparative  comfort.  Only,  there 
should  be  the  fiankest  relationships  subsisting  between 
those  who  administer  charity  and  those  who  administer 
relief.  All  information  obtained  by  the  one  should  be 
available  to  the  other ;  each  should  be  cognisant  of  the 
operations  of  the  other. 

15.  I  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  are  many  charitable 
institutions,  such  as  orphanages,  hospitals,  etc.,  which  are 
doing  State  work,  and  doing  it  better  than  the  State  could 
do  it,  and  which,  with  advantage  to  the  State,  might  have 
State  support,  subject,  of  course,  to  State  inspection. 

16.  To  substitute  charity  for  outdoor  relief  has  been  the 
dream  of  my  life ;  and  a  dream,  I  fear,  it  will  remain. 

17.  I  consider  that  the  existence  and  splendid  manage- 
ment of  friendly  societies  is  one  of  the  real  assets  of  the 
nation,  indicating  the  survival  of  a  spirit  of  independence, 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  principle  of  self-help  which 
ought  to  be  encouraged.  The  very  flower  of  the  working 
classes  is  connected  with  them,  and  I  should  deprecate 
anything  that  would  tend  to  lessen  their  value.  The 
only  State  interference  which  could  be  justified  would 
be  in  the  direction  of  contributing  to  their  usefulness  and 
efficiency. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MISS  MARY  CAMPBELL,  AYR. 


Poor  Law  Administration. 

1.  Along  with  niy  sister  Miss  Campbell,  I  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  first  Ayr  Parish  Council  in  April  1895,  and 
continued  to  be  a  member  of  Parish  Council  until  November 
1901,  when,  from  circumstances  which  obliged  us  to  spend 
the  winter  abroad,  we  could  not  stand  for  election  again. 
During  the  whole  time  I  was  a  member  of  the  Council  I 
was  on  the  Relief  Committee  and  also  a  member  of  various 
other  Committees  connected  with  the  Council.  I  was  also 
during  the  whole  period  one  of  the  Council's  delegates  to 
the  Kyle  Union  Board,  and  I  think  on  all  the  Committees 
connected  with  that  Board,  being  Convener  of  at  least 
one  Committee.  I  have  also  been  a  member  of  the  Acting 
Committee  of  Ayr  and  District  Sick-Nursing  Association 
for  fifteen  years,  for  five  years  of  which  time  I  was 
hon.  secretary,  only  giving  up  that  post  owing  to  having 
to  be  too  much  from  home  to  fulfil  the  duties,  as  I  thought, 
jjroperly. 

I  have  also  been  on  the  General  and  Executive  Com- 
mittees of  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children  (Ayr  Branch)  since  the  Society  was 
organised  in  Scotland. 

I  am  also  one  of  the  appointed  lady  Visitors  to  the 
Women's  Prison  in  Ayr,  and  a  member  of  Committee  of 
the  Ayr  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society. 

Formerly,  I  was  for  a  time  a  member  of  the  Industrial 
Schools  Ladies'  Committee,  and  also  one  of  the  three  lady 
Visitors  appointed  by  its  Directors  to  the  County  Hospital. 
I  am  a  member  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  Friendly 
Society,  and  was  for  three  years  Chief  Ranger  of  the 
Women's  Court  of  that  Order  in  Ayr  ;  and  I  am  a  member 
of  the  Scottish  Council  of  Women's  Trades,  being  from 
time  to  time  a  member  of  various  Committees  connected 
with  it.    It  has  its  headquarters  in  Glasgow. 

I  have  also  had  some  experience  in  Charity  Organisation 
Work,  both  in  London  and  Glasgow. 

2.  Ayr  is  chiefly  a  residential  town — golf,  hunting,  and 
racing  being  the  chief  "  industries,"  so  to  speak.  There  are 
carpet  works,  boot  and  shoe  factories,  and  a  woolspinning 
mill,  and  also  docks.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  competent 
to  speak  as  to  the  industrial  conditions. 

We  have  a  three  days'  race  meeting  once  a  year,  and  two 
other  race  meetings  take  i:)lace  during  the  year,  about  ten 
ndles  off,  These  all  have  an  effect  on  the  town.  That 
effect  is  not  good. 

The  County  Prison,  which  is  in  the  town,  has  also  its 
effect,  in  this,  that  persons  discharged  from  it  do  not  always 
leave  the  town,  but  remain  in  it.  If  prisons  were  placed 
well  out  in  the  country  it  might  be  an  advantage,  as  it 
certainly  is  a  disadvantage  to  country  towns  to  have  the 
prison  class  hanging  about. 

3.  The  method  of  administrating  relief  in  the  parish  is 
as  xisual  in  Scotland,  each  case  being  considered  by  the 
Relief  Committee,  and  outdoor  or  indoor  relief  being  offered 
as  they  consider  best.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  are  no 
peculiarities  in  the  Poor  Law  administration,  nor  have  any 
experiments  been  tried. 

4.  Indoor  Relief. — The  merits  of  indoor  relief  appear  to 
me  to  be  as  follows  : — that  destitute  persons  can  thereby 
get  necessary  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  That  not  being 
too  popular  a  mode  of  receiving  relief,  it  acts  as  a  slight 
deterrent  to  pauperism.  Also,  that  if  properly  adminis- 
trated, it  safeguards  the  ratepayers  to  some  extent  by 
discouraging  rather  than  encouraging  paujDerism. 

5.  Outdoor  Relief. — The  merits  of  outdoor  relief,  I  must 
confess,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  discover.  The  idea 
that  it  is  the  least  trying  way  of  helping  the  deserving 
poor  is  no  doubt  true,  but  the  best  way  to  help  such 
people  is  never  to  allow  them  to  become  paupers  at  all. 
Charity  could  and  would  provide  for  such  were  there  no 
outdoor  relief  to  be  obtained.  Supply  has  created  demand 
in  this  respect,  and  the  Poor  Law  funds  are  considered  as  a 
source  to  be  tapped  for  whatever  can  be  got,  either  to  assist, 
or  take  the  place  of  charity.  As  it  is,  it  seems  to  me  that 
a  number  of  persons,  not  of  the  whoUy  respectable  class, 
receive  small  allowances  of  outdoor  relief  which  do  them 
no  real  good,  but  help  them  to  remain  in  a  half-destitute 
condition.    Such  persons,  without  such  assistance,  might 


raise  themselves,  at  least,  above  the  level  of  supposed 
destitution  necessary  to  constitute  a  claim  to  its  continu- 
ance. Certainly,  it  is  my  strong  opinion  that  outdoor 
relief  is  the  true  root  of  pauperism.  The  amounts  given 
cannot,  in  justice  to  the  ratepayers,  be  made  sufficient  to 
raise  persons  out  of  poverty,  but  they  enable  a  certain  class 
to  remain  in  pauperism. 

So  far  as  my  experience  went,  the  most  obvious  cause  of 
pauperism  was,  directly  or  indirectly,  drink.  Unavoid- 
able misfortune  was  certainly  occasionally  the  cause.  Ill- 
ness or  accident  overtaking  the  breadwinner ;  but,  so  far 
as  I  recollect,  this  was  usually  in  the  case  of  the  sufferer 
being  an  unskilled  worker,  depending  on  casual  labour, 
whom  an  accident,  however  slight,  might  at  once  throw 
out  of  employment.  Of  course,  a  higher  class  of  worker 
may  be  reduced  to  applying  for  help,  but  usually  they 
appear  to  make  a  brave  struggle  before  doing  so.  They 
belong,  probably,  to  a  friendly  society,  which  ensures  them 
a  certain  amount  of  sick-pay,  and  employers  are  oftea 
very  kind  in  keeping  a  place  open  for  an  employee  who  is 
ill.  The  untrained  worker  is  certainly  more  apt  to  fall 
upon  the  poor-rate ;  therefore  I  would  say,  that  allowing: 
children  to  grow  up  untrained  to  any  definite  employment, 
is  one  cause  of  pauperism. 

7.  Ayr  Parish  Council  has  alway  been  most  fortunate  in 
having  representatives  from  all  classes,  all  of  whom  are 
interested  in  the  work. 

8.  As  I  feel  very  strongly  that  Poor  Law  relief  is  harmful 
in  its  effects,  I  can  see  no  good  to  be  gained  by  allowing 
able-bodied  persons  to  have  a  claim  to  such  relief.  It 
seems  to  me  that  would  turn  the  rates  for  relief  of  the 
poor  into  a  kind  of  free  insurance  fund.  The  effect  would 
be  to  encourage  what  Dr  Chalmers  so  well  expressed  as 
"  the  imagination  of  a  legal  right,"  which,  where  rate  money 
is  concerned,  ought  not  to  exist.  I  think  it  unnecessary 
and  dangerous  to  make  able-bodied  persons  eligible  for 
parochial  relief. 

9.  As  to  the  suitability  of  the  existing  areas  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  relief,  I  do  not  feel  competent  to 
say  more  than  that  the  parish  area  seems  a  natural  and 
convenient  one. 

10.  I  shall  put  very  shortly  the  reforms  which  I  believe 
from  my  experience  in  Poor  Law  work  would  best  increase 
its  usefulness  and  effectiveness. 

(a)  A  gradual  ceasing  of  out'loor  relief,  allowing 
of  its  gradually  accommodating  those  accustomed 
to  turn  to  it  to  the  change.  Charity  organised  and 
carefully  administered  would  overtake  the  really 
good  cases.  Those  of  the  not  really  good  class 
would  either  make  the  necessary  effort  to  help 
themselves  or  go  into  the  poorhouse,  and  the  most 
mischievous  effect  of  the  knowledge  that  possibly 
the  Poor  Law  may  do — what  charity  in  the  one 
case  would  do,  support  the  deserving,  and  in  the 
other  case  would  not  do,  support  the  undeserving — 
would  be  done  away  with. 

(6)  Greater  powers  over  the  worst  class  of  poor- 
house  inmates — the  "  ins-and-outs  " — that  they  may 
be  prevented  going  in  and  out  so  freely,  and  so  taking 
the  use  of  the  ratepayers'  money  as  they  please. 

(c)  Powers  of  detention  over  the  feeble-minded 
and  vicious. 

{d)  More  care  and  money  expended  on  the 
boarded-out  children  and  a  system  of  "aftercare" 
established,  so  that  when  the  child  is  "  oft'  the  roll " 
it  is  still  looked  after  and  its  career  watched  over — 
at  least  until  it  is  eighteen  years  of  age. 

(e)  The  appointment  of  lady  medical  inspectors  to 
visit  and  report  upon  boarded-out  children.  These 
ladies  to  be  appointed  by  and  responsible  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  only,  and  to  have  the 
same  powers  (and  any  additional  powers  the  Local 
Government  Board  may  at  any  time  think  necessary) 
as  the  lady  inspectors  under  the  Local  Government 
Board  of  England.  And  as  such  lady  medical  in- 
spectors may  be  trusted  to  work  most  conscientiously, 
I  would  plead  for  the  api^ointment  of  a  sufficient 
number  to  overtake  the  work- thoroughly,  and  with- 
out too  great  strain  upon  their  own  health. 
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Charities  and  Voluntary  Effort. 

11.  On  this  subject  I  must,  owing  to  being  abroad  and 
the  necessity  for  posting  without  delay,  confine  myself  to 
two  points  only : — 

(a)  I  can  see  no  helpful  co-operation  between 
Poor  Law  and  charity.  The  one  can  only  subsidise 
the  other  ;  and  owing  to  the  existence  of  the  Poor  Law 
Belief  funds,  this  already  happens,  with  effects,  I 
think,  which  do  much  harm.  Money  obtained  by 
taxation  ought  not  to  be  used  but  of  hard  necessity 
while  charity  is  capable  of  "doing  all  things" 
were  it  not  hampered  by  the  existence  of  rate  funds, 
which  are  constantly  tapped  in  hope  of  additional 
help. 

(6)  Were  outdoor  relief  given  only  to  the  deserv- 
ing, I  see  no  difficulty  in  substituting  charity  for 
outdoor  relief.  It  is  the  presence  of  a  large  "  half 
respectable"  class  which  makes  such  a  possibility 
seem  difficult.  It  could  only  be  done  by  abolishing 
outdoor  relief  entirely.    The  "half  respectable" 


would  then  support  themselves  or  go  into  the 
poorhouse. 

Friendly,  Co-operative,  and  other  Self-Help 
Societies. 

12.  Although  I  have  been  a  member  of  a  Friendly 
Society — the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters — for  some  years, 
I  do  not  feel  competent  to  reply  regarding  the  many 
important  subjects  touched  on  in  the  list  of  questions. 

13.  Personally,  I  feel  that  the  glory  of  the  friendly 
societies  is  the  personal  effort  which  they  represent.  Such 
societies  as  the  A.O.F.  seem  to  me  invaluable  in  sustaining 
the  independence,  thrift,  and  public  spirit  natural  to  the 
Scottish  nation,  when  not  led  away  by  unnecessary  offers 
of  help. 

14.  Anything  which  touches  the  voluntary  effort  of  such 
societies,  such  as  a  State  system  of  old  age  pensions,  or  the 
easy  getting  of  outdoor  relief,  would,  I  earnestly  believe, 
do  infinite  harm,  and  injure  their  most  valuable  character- 
istics. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  J.  CHISHOLM,  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  EAST  POORHOUSE 

AND  HOSPITAL,  DUNDEE. 


1.  My  experience  in  Poor  Law  work  began  in  1887,  or 
twenty  years  ago  ;  first,  as  Clerk  for  nearly  two  years  at 
the  poorhouse  of  the  Barony  Parish,  Glasgow  ;  second, 
Outdoor  Assistant  Inspector  of  Poor  with  the  said  parish 
thirteen  years ;  third.  Assistant  Governor  at  the  said 
poorhouse  eighteen  months  ;  and  fourth,  Governor  of  the 
East  Poorhouse,  Dundee,  five  years. 

2.  Having  been  only  five  years  resident  in  Dundee,  I 
cannot  familiarly  speak  of  the  social  and  industrial 
conditions  of  the  parish,  but,  so  far  as  my  ol)servations  go, 
I  think  the  jute  mills  provide  the  principal  industry. 
Generally  speaking,  work  seems  to  be  scarce,  particularly 
for  those  who  have  not  been  accustomed  with  mill-work. 

3.  I  may  at  once  state  that  the  method  of  administering 
relief  in  this  parish  appears  to  me  to  be  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  Poor  Law  Act  and  the  rules  of  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

4.  Although  the  system  so  prescribed  is  by  no  means 
faultless,  it'  seems  to  me  that,  if  Parish  Councils  adhered 
strictly  to  the  proper  carrying  out  of  the  Poor  Law  Act, 
and  the  general  rules  now  existing  for  their  guidance  in 
administering  relief,  pauperism  would  not  have  increased 
so  rapidly  as  has  been  experienced  during  recent  years. 

5.  Indoor  relief  alone  should  be  offered  to  those  whose 
liabits  are  known  to  have  been  worthless  or  bad.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  are  considered  respectable,  provided 
their  circumstances  and  surroundings  are  favourable, 
should  be  placed  on  the  outdoor  roll. 

6.  Although  Scottish  independence  is,  I  believe,  fast 
dying  out,  yet  many  deserving  applicants  for  relief  would 
almost  starve  rather  than  go  to  the  poorhouse. 

7.  The  classes  of  persons  applying  for  relief  are  chiefly  ; 
— (a)  those  disabled  by  old  age  or  physical  infirmity  ; 
(6)  widows  with  young  families  ;  (c)  deserted  wives  and 
children ;  {d)  women  with  illegitimate  children  ; 
(e)  children  whose  parents  are  in  prison,  and  (/)  persons 
requiring  medical  treatment. 

8.  Intemperance  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
pauperism.  Nearly  3,000  persons  per  annum  are  admitted 
to  this  poorhouse,  of  whom,  I  believe,  70  per  cent,  are 
addicted  to  excessive  drinking. 

9.  Indolent  and  thriftless  people  are  constantly  appli- 
cants for  parochial  relief — people  who  have  never  honestly 
endeavoured  to  live  decently  or  do  work,  even  if  they  had 
the  opportunity.  A  very  large  proportion  of  poorhouse 
inmates  consists  nf  absolute  loafers — men  who,  when  not 
chargeable  on  the  rates,. maintain  themselves  by  begging 
or  stealing. 

10.  There  is  also  a  fair  proportion  of  women  with 
illegitimate  children,  and  women  and  children  who  have 


been  deserted,  constantly  to  he  found  among  poorhouse 
inmates.  Cases  of  desertion  —  frequently  matter  of 
arrangement  between  a  worthless  husband  and  often  an 
equally  worthless  wife — steadily  increase  and  form  one  of 
the  special  causes  of  pauperism. 

11.  Under  the  Board  of  Supervision,  I  think  that 
members  of  Parochial  Boards  almost  invariably  were  men 
of  independent  position,  or  at  any  rate  were  men  who  had 
more  leisure  at  their  disposal  than  have  a  large  percentage 
of  the  parish  councillors  of  to-day.  Now  too  much  of  the 
socialistic  element  seems  to  predominate,  and  a  fair 
minority  of  councillors  consists  of  the  working  class,  who 
cannot  possibly  aft'ord  to  give  either  the  time  or  the 
attention  necessary  for  the  proper  discharge  of  matters 
connected  with  the  administration  of  Poor  Law  work. 

12.  The  problem  of  how  to  deal  with  able-bodied 
persons  is  a  difficult  one  to  solve.  If  they  are  given  a 
claim  to  parochial  relief.  Parish  Councils  will  find  it  a 
hard  task  to  discriminate  between  those  who  ought  to  be 
refused  relief  and  persons  who,  though  able-bodied,  may 
be  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  I  am  of  opinion,  however, 
that  the  majority  of  able-bodied  persons  who  choose  to 
stoop  to  the  indignity  of  becoming  applicants  for  parish 
relief  are  people  who  do  not  really  want  to  work,  hence 
the  necessity  of  finding  some  other  means  than  the 
machinery  of  Poor  Law  to  deal  with  them. 

13.  In  administering  relief  I  am  of  opinion  that  in 
cities  where  the  populatinn  is  large  and  congested  the 
parish  should  be  divided  into  several  districts.  Each 
district  should  be  under  a  superintendent  with  the 
necessary  staff'  required  to  .adequately  carry  on  the  work. 
All  officers  connected  with  each  district  should  be  re- 
sponsible to  the  district  superintendent  alone,  whose  offices 
should  be  in  his  own  district.  And  all  the  district 
superintendents  should  be  responsible  to,  and  under  the  sole 
control  of,  a  chief  inspector  of  poor. 

14.  With  regard  to  reforms  in  the  law,  I  beg  to  submit 
the  following  suggestions  : — 

(a)  All  disputes  between  parishes  should  be 
settled  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

(b)  A  husband  deserting  his  wife  or  family  should 
be  dealt  with  by  the  procurator-fiscal,  and  the 
limit  of  sentence,  under  the  present  law,  should  be 
extended. 

(c)  Proprietors  of  model  lodging-houses  should  be 
compelled  to  keep  a  special  register,  containing  full 
particulars  of  the  lodgers,  and  those  found  to  have 
given  a  false  name,  or  made  incorrect  statement, 
should  be  prosecuted.  This  system,  if  carefully 
carried  out,  would  greatly  help  Poor  Law  Authorities 
in  tracing  deserters. 
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(d)  Parish  Councils  should  have  control  of  the 
children  of  dissolute  parents. 

(e)  Parish  Councils  should  have  power  to  remove 
to  the  hosjjital  poor  persons  who  are  without  means 
of  support  and  require  care. 

{f)  Accommodation  for  poor  persons  suffering 
from  phthisis  should  be  provided  by  the  health 
authorities. 


.. — Continued. 

(g)  An  able-bodied  person  should  have  no  right 
to  insist  on  relief ;  but  Parish  Councils  might  have 
power  to  grant  relief  when  they  consider  it  a  special 
necessity. 

(h)  Power  should  be  obtained  to  detain  in  the 
poorhouse  for  longer  periods,  the  class  who  are  now 
known  as  "  Ins  and  .Outs." 


APPENDIX  No.  XXX. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  DR  J.  F.  CHRISTIE,  ASSISTANT  PHYSICIAN  IN  CHARGE  OF 
OUT-PATIENT  DEPARTMENT  FOR  SKIN  DISEASES,  ABERDEEN  ROYAL  INFIRMARY; 
LATE  PHYSICIAN  TO  ABERDEEN  GENERAL  DISPENSARY,  ETC. 


1.  I  beg  to  state  that  I  am  a  graduate  in  arts  and 
medicine  of  Aberdeen  University  (M.A.,  M.B.,  CM.). 
My  medical  degree  I  took  in  1895. 

I  was  then  Kesident  Physician  and  Surgeon  for  the 
period  of  one  year  in  the  Royal  Infirmary,  Aberdeen. 

After  spending  one  year  attending  various  hospitals  in 
Germany,  I  did  locum  tenens  work  in  England  and  Scot- 
land till  1898,  when  I  started  practice  in  Aberdeen. 

I  held  the  post  of  Registrar  to  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
Aberdeen,  for  some  four  years.  On  my  appointment  to 
position  of  Assistant  Physician  in  charge  of  the  out- 
patient department  for  skin  diseases,  at  the  infirmary,  I 
resigned  the  registrarship.  In  1901  I  became  one  of  the 
physicians  to  the  Aberdeen  General  Dispensary,  and  have 
held  that  position  till  March  of  this  year,  when  I  resigned, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  there  was  too  much  work  to  do  in 
the  time  I  could  give  to  it. 


Voluntary  Effort. 

General  Dispensary^  Aberdeen. 

2.  For  the  general  work  of  the  dispensary  there  are  six 
medical  officers,  each  appointed  for  a  period  of  ten  years  at 
a  salary  of  £50  per  annum. 

3.  The  town  is  divided  into  six  districts,  and  each 
medical  officer  has  a  district.  Each  attends  every  morning 
(Sunday  excepted)  at  10  a.m.,  and  conducts  his  work  in  a 
separate  room. 

4.  The  patients  are  taken  in  rotation ;  their  names 
entered  in  a  book  ;  examined  and  prescribed  for.  The 
prescription  is  taken  to  the  dispenser,  who  makes  up  the 
medicines. 

5.  Those  who  are  unable  to  attend  at  the  dispensary 
send  up  a  message  for  a  visit — the  name  and  address  are 
entered,  and  afterwards  the  patient  is  visited  at  home. 

6.  Besides  the  general  work  at  the  dispensary,  there  are 
special  departments — 

Maternity — outdoor  and  indoor 
Eye  department 
Dental  department 
Nose,  ear  and  throat  department  \ 
Vaccination 
Diseases  of  women 


all  out-patient 
department  work. 


7.  Total  number  of  cases  for  1906  .       .       .  13,763 

(increase  over  previous  year  of  1,496) 
3,353  patients  were  visited  at  their  homes,  and  9,630  visits 
were  made. 

Prescriptions  dispensed        .       .  53,856 

(increase  over  1906  of  6,653) 
Maternity — treated  in  hospital .       .  137 
treated  at  house     .       .  244 

Eye  1,548 

Dental  operations     .       .       .       .  519 

Throat,  etc  590 

Vaccinations    .       .       .       .       .  93 

8.  Glass  of  persons  Assisted. — Chiefly  the  labouring  class  ; 
labourers  (and  families)  of  all  kinds,  dock  labourers, 
labourers  at,  the  various  shipbuilding  yards,  workers  on 
trawlers,  seamen,  workmen  of  different  trades — out-of- 
work,  tailors,  plumbers,  carpenters,  etc.  etc. 


9.  Causes  of  their  seeking  Assistance. — The  chief  complaint 
seems  to  be  that  they  have  lai-ge  families,  and  either  that 
work  is  slack  or  that  there  is  none  at  all,  and  that  therefore 
they  are  unable  to  pay  for  medical  assistance, 

10.  Tv:>o  special  points  to  he  noted. — 

(a)  Everything  is  free  at  the  Aberdeen  General 
Dispensary — advice,  medicines,  and  visits  at  the 
patient's  home. 

(6)  No  recommendation  is  required  in  the  form  of 
line  from  minister,  outside  medical  man  or  employer, 
etc. — any  one,  in  fact,  may  apply. 

11.  Quite  frequently,  during  the  five  years  as  medical 
officer,  I  have  had  to  turn  away  would-be  patients,  as  I 
considered  they  were  in  a  position  to  pay  for  medical 
attendance. 

12.  All  the  medical  men  at  the  dispensary  agree  that 
quite  a  number  of  patients  attend  there  who  are  perfectly 
able  to  pay  for  medical  assistance. 

13.  One  feels  that  if  some  one  were  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  patients'  circiimstances,  to  see  if  they  were  suitable 
for  treatment  at  a  charitable  institution,  to  inquire  into  the 
abuse  of  alcohol  —  and  many  are  in  straitened  circum- 
stances due  to  this  abuse — there  would  be  a  good  deal  less 
work  to  do  at  the  dispensary. 

14.  Much  of  the  work  the  medical  man  has  to  do  there 
is  for  very  trifling  ailments — troubles  for  which  in  private 
practice  the  doctor  would  never  be  sent  for. 


Out-patiunt  Department  for  Skin  Diseases — Aberdeen 
Royal  Infirmary. 

15.  As  assistant  physician  in  charge  of  the  out-patient 
department  for  skin  diseases  at  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
Aberdeen,  1  have  charge  of  all  the  skin  work  there  (there 
is  no  in-patient  department). 

16.  Last  year — 1906 — I  treated  626  skin  cases  as  out- 
patients. 

17.  The  class  of  patient  is  a  better  one  than  that  at  the 
dispensary,  and  of  course  one  treats  not  only  patients 
belonging  to  the  town,  but  from  the  coimtry  and  neighbour- 
ing towns. 

18.  Glass  of  Patient. — Labourers  and  families  of  artisans, 
mechanics,  people  belonging  to  the  various  trades,  mill- 
workers,  clerks. 

19.  A  considerable  number  are  recommended  by  their 
own  doctors,  a  number  come  because  treatment  at  home  has 
failed — most  come  because  they  look  upon  a  skin  trouble 
as  a  speciality,  and  think  they  get  the  best  advice  at  a 
hospital. 

20.  I  think  many  of  the  skin  cases  I  see  are  able  to 
pay  for  advice,  although  perhaps  not  a  specialist's  fee. 

21.  There  is  an  old  rule  at  the  Aberdeen  Royal  Infirmary 
which  forbids  the  treatment  of  people  as  out-patients  re- 
siding inside  the  town  boundary.  These  have  to  be 
referred  to  the  general  dispensary.  With  regard  to  special 
subjects — throat,  eye,  gynu'cological,  .skin,  etc. — this  rule  is 
in  abeyance. 

22.  Those  of  us  who  work  in  tlie  out-jiatient  dejiartmeuts 
at  the  Royal  Infirmary  feel  that  it  is  high  time  some  one 
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was  appointed  to  inquire  into  patients'  circumstances — as 
there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  hospital  abuse. 

23.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  overlapping  between 
the  out-patient  departments  of  the  infirmary  and  the 
general  dispensary. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  further  co-operation,  a 
certain  number  of  the  infirmary  directors  do  sit  on  the 
dispensary  board. 

24.  The  question  as  to  the  possibility  of  handing  over  to 


one  authority  or  agency  the  whole  work  connected  with  the 
medical  assistance  of  the  poor  is  a  very  difficult,  and,  I 
think,  almost  impossible  one  to  consider. 

25.  With  regard  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the  health 
of  the  community  sutlers  in  consequence  of  the  amount  or 
quality  of  the  medical  assistance  at  present  available,  I 
consider  the  jjoorer  classes  in  Aberdeen  are  particularly 
well  attended  to  with  regard  to  medical  assistance,  and  that 
the  health  of  the  community  does  not  suffer  in  any  way. 


APPENDIX  No.  XXXI. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  DAVID  CLARKE,  SOLICITOR,  DUNDEE,  HONORARY 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  DUNDEE  CHARITY  ORGANISATION  SOCIETY. 


1.  I  am  a  Solicitor,  and  have  been  in  practice  in  Dundee 
for  about  twelve  years.  I  have  been  Honorary  Secretary 
of  the  Dundee  Charity  Organisation  Society  for  the  past 
six  years,  and  have  been  in  touch  with  the  work  of  the 
Society  for  the  last  twelve  years. 

2.  The  Dundee  Charity  Organisation  Society  was  in- 
stituted in  1885.  Its  main  objects  are  to  discourage  and 
repress  mendicity,  detect  imposture,  and  direct  the 
proper  distribution  of  charitable  relief.  It  seeks  to 
accomplish  these  objects  (1)  by  careful  investigation  of  the 
circumstances  of  all  applicants  for  assistance  ;  (2)  by  refer- 
ring to  the  Parish  Council,  to  other  charitable  societies, 
or  to  private  individuals  such  persons  as  may  be  found, 
after  due  investigation,  to  be  deserving  of  aid  ;  (3)  by 
assisting  in  systematising,  concentrating,  and  uniting 
charitable  efforts  ;  and  (4)  by  assisting  deserving  persons, 
so  far  as  the  funds  of  the  Society  may  permit. 

3.  During  the  twenty-one  years  of  the  Society's  existence 
it  has  dealt  with  31,826  cases,  each  of  which  has  been 
separately  and  carefully  investigated,  reported  on,  and 
dealt  with.  Of  the  applicants,  12,486  were  luarried 
persons  with  over  32,000  children — the  applicants  with 
their  dependants  numbering  over  77,257.  In  the  twenty- 
one  years  the  Society  has  relieved  over  24,000  cases,  at  a 
cost  of  £8,514,  6s.  lid.  It  has  also  amassed  a  great  deal  of 
information,  extending  over  the  period  of  its  existence,  with 
regard  to  the  mendicant  and  vagrant  classes,  and  where 
the  Society's  introduction  tickets  are  carefully  and  in- 
telligently used  it  has  freed  its  members  to  a  considerable 
extent  from  the  importunities  of  begging  impostors,  while 
at  the  same  time  reaching  and  relieving  the  deserving  class 
of  persons  in  temporary  distress.  The  Society  has  now  on 
file  reports  of  all  the  cases  dealt  with  during  the  past 
twenty-one  years. 

4.  Copies  of  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  for  1905  and  1906  are  sent  here- 
with. 

5.  On  page  11  of  the  Report  for  1905  will  be  found  a 
statement  of  the  cases  dealt  with  for  the  four  quinquennial 
periods  from  1885  to  1905,  showing  the  number  of  appli- 
cants ;    number   married  ;  number   of    children ;  total 


persons  dealt  witli  ;  amount  of  assistance  given,  and 
number  assisted  by  work,  etc. 

6.  The  effect  on  the  recipients  of  charity  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  class  to  which  the  recipient  belongs.  To  the 
poor  who  have  met  with  innocent  misfortune,  such  as  the 
temporary  want  of  employment,  a  little  assistance  rendered 
at  such  times  is  very  often  the  means  of  saving  their  home 
and  aiding  them  to  maintain  their  respectability  until 
they  are  once  more  able  to  do  for  themselves.  There  is, 
however,  a  numerous  class  of  loafers  and  corner-men  who 
are  always  well  to  the  front  whenever  there  is  any  agitation 
as  to  the  unemployed,  and  who  are  then  apparently  most 
eager  for  work,  but  whose  chief  desire  is  to  get  something 
for  nothing,  and  to  whom  a  work  card  given  as  a  means 
of  earning  the  supplies  is  received  with  scorn  and  never 
used.  There  has  been  no  active  co-operation  Ijetween 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society  and  the  Poor  Law 
Authorities ;  but  a  well-considered  system  of  co-operation 
uught  prove  beneficial  to  those  engaged  in  charitable  work, 
in  the  way  of  affording  information  as  to  ]_.ersons  applying 
for  charity,  the  prevention  of  possible  overlapping,  and 
the  dealing  with  applicants  whose  cases  require  continuous 
aid,  which  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  is  unable  to  give. 

7.  The  Society  has,  at  the  request  of  the  Town  Council, 
undertaken  the  distribution  of  funds  raised  by  public 
subscription  for  the  relief  of  the  unemployed  at  various 
times  during  the  past  twenty-one  years. 

8.  In  the  winter  of  1885-86,  3,480  unemj^loved  cases  were 
enrolled,  of  whom  3,000  were  relieved,  at  a  cost  of  £3,527, 
9s.  Id.  In  1892-93,51]  cases  were  dealt  with,  and  work 
given  in  necessitous  cases.  In  1893-94,  1,320  cases  were 
dealt  with,  and  work  given  in  deserving  or  urgent  cases.  The 
necessitous  cases  were  relieved  at  a  cost  of  £1,563,  12s.  5d. 
In  1904-05,  1,622  cases  were  dealt  with,  work  and  relief 
being  given  in  necessitous  cases,  the  cost  for  relief  being 
£406,  12s.  4d.  ;  and  in  1906,  135  cases  were  dealt  with,  and 
relieved  at  a  cost  of  £45,  Is.  6d. 

9.  The  above  is  a  general  statement  of  the  work 
accomplished  by  the  Dundee  Charity  Organisation  Society  ; 
but  if  more  detailed  information  is  required  on  any  or  all 
of  the  points  touched  on,  it  will  be  gladly  furnished. 


APPENDIX  No.  XXXII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  ROBERT  CORBET,  JOINT  ACTUARY, 
SAVINGS  BANK,  GLASGOW. 


1.  I  entered  the  service  of  the  bank  in  1866  as  junior 
clerk,  and  have  since  then  filled  the  following  positions  :-- 
teller,  branch  superintendent,  accomitant,  and  joint 
actuary 

2.  The  Savings  Bank  of  Glasgow  was  instituted  in 
1836. 

It  is  managed  by  a  body  of  trustees  and  managers 
selected  from  among  the  business  community  of  Glasgow, 


and  these  gentlemen  perfoim  the  duties  of  the  position 
gratuitously. 

3.  The  business,  at  first,  was  carried  on  in  a  small 
office.  There  are  now  fourteen  offices — the  head  office 
and  thirteen  branches  situated  in  prominent  positions  in 
populous  districts  of  Glasgow  and  neighboui'hood.  A 
building  for  a  new  branch  in  the  indxistrial  district  of 
Parkliead  is  about  to  be  erected,  and  it  is  expected  that 
next  year  this  branch  will  be  open  for  business. 
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4.  The  bank  is  open  daily  from  10  till  3  o'clock,  and 

ou  Saturdays  fi'om  10  till  5  o'clock.  On  Monday  and 

Wednesday  evenings  it  is  also  open  for  business  from 
6  till  8  o'clock. 

o.  In  the  l)auk's  ordinary  department  the  smallest 
sum  that  can  be  lodged  by  a  depositor  is  one  shilling, 
and  the  total  lodgments  allowable  during  the  year  are 
limited  by  enactment  to  £50.  Sums  are  not  received 
that  would  make  the  amount  standing  in  tlie  name  of  a 
depositor  exceed  £200. 

6,  Tlie  money  lodged  is  repaid  without  notice ;  and 


lodgments  can  be  made  in  a  depositor's  bank  pass-book 
at  any  of  the  offices  of  tlie  bank.  There  is  no  charge 
made  for  pass-books. 

7.  In  the  bank's  investment  departments  larger  sums 
are  received  on  deposit,  but  these  mainly  consist  of 
transfers  of  a  portion  of  the  accumxilation  of  small  sums 
lodged  by  a  depositor  in  his  ordinary  account.  The 
money  in  these  departments  is  repayable  on  three 
months'  notice. 

8.  The  annual  report  of  the  bank  for  year  ending 
20th  November,  1906,  gives  the  following  classified 
statement  of  its  liabilities  : — 


Number  of  Percentage  of  the  whole 
Dej^ositors.        Number  of  Depositors. 

38,226  17 

42,534  19 

23,860  11 

15,691  7 

10,416  5 

16,722  8 

20,524  9 

26,651  12 

14,578  7 

9,6.55  4 

2,908  1 


221,765 
305 
3,089 
687 

225,846 
11,259 

237,105 


Balances 


100 


above 


not  above  £1 

£12,113  3 

2 

£1  and  not  above  5 

103,898  2 

4 

5 

10 

166,694  1 

7 

10 

15 

188,718  1 

0 

15 

20 

179,379  2 

10 

20 

30 

405,731  5 

4 

30. 

50 

796,655  10 

5 

50 

100 

1,824,457  17 

0 

100 

150 

1,753,173  0 

7 

150 

200 

1,661,728  5 

9 

200 

592,139  10 

6 

Total  Depositors  .... 
Penny  Banis  (with  101,488  depositors)  . 
Charitable  Societies  .... 
Friendly  Societies  .... 

Balances  due  to  Depositors  (Ordinary  Department) 
Balances  due  to  Investors  (Investment  Departments), 

Total  Liabilities 


7,684,688  0  6 

27,987  6  0 

93,379  1  0 

71,501  10  1 

7,877,555  18  3 

2,592,782  0  11 

£10,470,337  19  2 


was  £3,  7s.  lOd.,  the  average  re-payment  £7,  Os.  6d., 
and  the  average  balance  due  depositors  at  the  end  of  the 
bank  year  was  £34,  13s.  Id. 

10.  A  classification  was  made  of  the  occupations 
followed  by  nearly  10,000  of  the  depositors  who  opened 
accotmts  in  the  year  1906,  and  assuming  these  to  be 
fairly  typical  of  the  whole  number  of  depositors  the 
following  results  are  arrived  at : — 


Occupations  of  Depositors. 
Classification. 

Per  centage 
of  Total. 


(1)  Industrial   22-02 

(2)  Commercial        .          .          .          .          .          .          .          .  8"7 

(3)  Unskilled  workers          .          .          .          .          .          .          .  8'7 

(4)  Shopkeepers  and  assistants         ......  6'23 

(5)  Dressmakers  and  warehousewomen        .....  3'12 

(6)  Domestic  servants          .......  2'72 

(7)  Professional        ........  1'57 

(8)  Public  sei-vice     .          .          .          .          .          .          .          .  1'2 

(9)  Educational        ........  1-29 

(10)  Miscellaneous      .          .          .          .          .          .          .          .  2-21 

(11)  Married  women,  spinsters,  widows  and  children  ....  42'24 

100 


Women  and  children  of  all  ranks,  including  those  so  described  in  the  table,  are  believed  to  be  55"27  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number  of  depositors, 


The  foregoing  statement  shows  that  there  is  a  large 
proportion  of  the  accounts  with  small  balances  at  credit : 
there  being  47  per  cent,  which  do  not  exceed  £10 ;  20 
per  cent,  above  £10  and  not  above  £30 ;  9  per  cent, 
above  £30  and  not  above  £50,  and  12  per  cent,  above 
£50  and  not  above  £100.  Thus  88  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  accounts  of  depositors  in  the  ordinary  department 
have  balances,  none  of  which  exceed  £100. 

9.  The  average  deposit  by  individuals  during  1906 
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11.  The  following  tables  exliibit  the  progress  of  the  hank  at  different  periods  during  tlie  iiast  lilty  years. 
Comparative  Decennial  View  oe  Progress — 1856  to  1906  (Years  ending  20th  November). 


Ordinary  Department. 

Investment  De|)artnients. 

Totals. 

Open 
Accounts. 

Balance  due 
Depositors. 

Open 
Accounts. 

Balance  due 
Depositors. 

()]ien 
Accounts. 

Balance  due 
Depositors.  | 

1856 
1866 
1876 
1886 
1896 
1906 

33,287 
51,887 
97,955 
130,719 
187,794 
225,846 

£ 

680,485 
1,112,189 
2,559,999 
3,997,050 
6,311,362 
7,877,555 

1,456 
2,944 
7,243 
11,259 

£ 

199,659 
457,595 
1,194,765 
2,592,782 

33,287 
51,887 
99,411 
133,663 
195,037 
237,105 

680,485 
1,112,189 
2,759,658 
4,454,645 
7,506,127 
■  10,470,337 

Average  yearly  increase  in  each  of  the  above  decades : — 

From  1857  to  1866  the  annual  increase  averaged  £43,170 
„     1867  „  1876       „  „  „  164,747 

„     1877  „  1886       „  „  „  169,499 

„    1887  „  1896       „  „  „  305,148 

„    1897  „  1906      „  „  „  296,421 


Statement  showing  the  Yearly  Progress  of  the  Bank  during  10  Years — 1897-1906 

(Years  ending  20th  November). 


New  Accounts 
Opened. 

Transactions. 

Open  Accounts. 

Balance  due 
Depositors. 

Yearly  Increase. 

£ 

£ 

1897 

35,302 

830,886 

201,911 

8,044,017 

537,889 

1898 

34,847 

858,625 

208,880 

8,541,542 

497,525 

1899 

36,993 

916,497 

215,984 

8,982,383 

440,841 

1900 

34,186 

901,339 

218,453 

9,073,883 

91,500 

1901 

34,122 

890,528 

221,435 

9,415,921 

342,038 

1902 

35,375 

931,638 

225,680 

9,793,072 

377,151 

1903 

33,314 

936,077 

226,833 

9,947,200 

154,128 

1904 

33,075 

945,276 

226,769 

9,978,077 

30,877 

1905 

36,290 

994,212 

231,475 

10,261,878 

283,801 

1906 

38,098 

1,044,242 

237,105 

10,470,337 

208,459 

Statement  showing  the  Ratio  of  Depositors  to  the 
Population  at  Different  Periods. 

In  1856,  One  Depositor  in  every  11  of  population. 


1866,  „  „  8 

1876,  „  „  5 

1886,  „  „  4 

1896,  „  „  4 

1906,  „  „  4 


12.  The  history  of  the  Glasgow  Savings  Bank  is  a 
remarkable  record  of  steady  progress,  and,  by  virtue  of 
the  number  of  its  depositors  and  the  amount  of  its  funds, 
the  institution  now  holds  the  premier  position  among 
the  Trustee  Savings  Banks  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

13.  The  success  of  the  bank  has  to  a  large  extent 
been  attained  through  continuous  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  trustees  and  managers  to  adapt  its  methods  of 
business  to  the  requirements  of  the  commimity  and 
by  persistently  calling  public  attention  to  the  facilities 
it  offers. 

14.  The  hours  of  business  have  been  lixed  with  a 
view  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  classes  whom  it  is 
designed  to  sei-ve, 


15.  As  the  city  has  extended,  the  importance  of 
planting  branches  of  the  bank  nearer  the  homes  of  the 
people  has  been  recognised,  and  the  result  has  been  so 
satisfactory  that  the  policy  of  opening  new  branches  in 
populous  districts  is  likely  to  be  continued.  The  con- 
ditions that  have  been  found  favourable  to  success  in 
planting  a  branch  are — a  central  site  in  the  district  to 
be  served,  an  office  commodious  and  attractive,  and 
located,  if  possible,  in  a  building  of  such  handsome 
architectural  features  as  to  form  a  landmark  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  total  business  carried  through  at 
Ijranclies  is  now  larger  than  what  is  done  by  the  head 
office.  At  the  end  of  1906,  in  the  ordinary  department, 
the  depositors  at  the  branches  numbered  133,830,  and 
the  balance  at  their  credit  was  £4,323,915,  while  at  the 
head  office  the  depositors  numbered  92,016,  and  the 
balance  at  their  credit  was  £3,553,641. 

16.  Publicity  has  been  given  to  the  work  of  the  bank 
by  exhibiting  in  leading  thoroughfares,  and  in  public 
works,  artistically  attractive  placards  showing  promin- 
ently the  situation  of  the  different  offices  of  the  bank, 
and  the  hours  during  which  they  are  open.  Advertising 
of  this  description  is  supplemented  from  time  to  time 
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by  the  distriljution  of  haudljills  setting  forth  tlie  atlvan- 
tages  of  saving,  and  occasionally,  as  at  the  opening  of 
a  new  brancli,  by  advertisements  and  articles  in  the 
piiblic  press. 

17.  An  encouraging  response  has  at  all  times  lieen 
given  to  the  eiforts  made  by  the  bank  for  the  furtherance 
of  thrift,  and  the  business  seems  to  increase  in  proportion 
to  the  facilities  afforded  and  the  publicity  given.  It  has, 
however,  to  be  taken  into  account  in  looking  into  the 
statements  of  i)rogress  submitted,  that  when  high  rates 
of  interest  for  investments  prevailed  elsewhere,  a  section 
of  the  depositors  with  the  larger  sums  at  tlieir  credit 
were  induced  to  withdraw  their  deposits.  In  addition, 
it  should  be  noted  that,  es])ecially  during  recent  years, 
many  large  accounts  have  been  closed  as  the  result  of 
the  great  tide  of  emigration  from  this  cormtry,  flowing 
chiefly  in  the  direction  of  Canada.  Notwithstanding 
these  influences,  the  growth  of  the  bank's  busiiiess,  as 
shown  by  the  comparative  statements,  has  been  contin- 
iious  during  recent  years,  and  compares  favourably  with 
earlier  periods  in  the  bank's  history.  The  number  of 
new  accounts  opened  during  the  year  1906  was  .38,098, 
which  is  the  highest  on  record. 

18.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  business  is  found 
m  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  transactions 
are  made  by  people  of  very  moderate  means. 

19.  The  comparative  statements  submitted  forbid  the 


conclusion  that  provitlent  liabits  are  now  less  common 
than  heretofore  ;  but  while  that  is  so,  too  many  signs 
are  visible  that  money  is  s];)ent  in  ways  that  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  practice  of  a  reasonable  economy.  There 
appears  to  me  to  be  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  earnings 
of  the  people  thoughtlessly  spent  in  sport  and  amusement 
(see  Appendix  No.  XXXTJ.  (A));  and,  that  large  sinns 
are  misspent  in  betting  hy  many  members  of  the  com- 
munity, I  take  to  be  a  reasonable  deduction  from  the 
great  variety  of  sporting  literature  displayed  and  sold 
in  the  working  class  districts  of  the  city.  That  the 
spread  of  this  literature  has  a  baneful  influence,  by 
inducing  and  cidtivating  the  vice  of  Ijetting,  is  beyond 
question ;  hxit  the  secrecy  with  which  the  practice  is 
carried  on  precludes  a  dependable  estimate  being  given 
of  the  amount  of  money  tliat  is  misspent  in  this  way. 

20.  To  express  in  a  sentence  the  conchisions  which 
seem  to  follow  from  the  figures  and  information  sub- 
mitted ;  it  would  ai^pear  that  while  there  are  still  many 
members  of  the  wage-earning  portion  of  the  community 
who  do  not,  and  who  might,  with  advantage  to  themselves, 
make  use  of  the  Savings  Bank,  there  is  unquestionably  a 
large  body  of  working  people  who  resort  to  it  for  the 
safe  custody  of  their  savings,  and  who  are  able  to  look 
to  the  accumidated  deposit  which  it  holds  on  their 
account,  as  a  settled  provision  for  times  of  industrial 
depression,  for  sickness,  and  for  old  age. 


Penny  Savings  Banks  in  and  Around  Glasgow. 


21.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  work  of  these  banks  for  the  year  ending  20th  November,  1906 : — 


Penny  Banks. 

No.  of 
Banks. 

Transactions. 

Deposits. 

Payments. 

Transfers  to 
Savings  Bank. 

Open  Accounts. 

No. 

Amount. 

In  Sabbath  Schools,  Mis- 
sions, etc. 

In  Public  Schools 

Under  the  Foundry  Boys' 
Religious  Society  . 

Total 

213 
39 

14 

1,020,193 
318,124 

61,033 

£ 

77,699 
8,639 

3,494 

£ 

48,142 
3,902 

3,094 

£ 

28,413 
2,228 

266 

82,342 
15,086 

4,060 

£ 

24,802    3  9 
3,744    2  9 

1,245    8  0 

266 

1,399,350 

89,832 

55,138 

30,907 

101,488 

29,791  14  6 

Statement  Showing  Progress  of  the  Banks. 


Year. 

No.  of 
Banks. 

Transactions. 

Deposits. 

Payments. 

Transfers  to 
Savings  Bank. 

Open  Ac 
No. 

counts. 
Amount. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1866 

86 

330,166 

13,413 

8,189 

4,655 

32,814 

5,402 

1876 

151 

530,724 

33,680 

16,490 

16,604 

51,703 

11,563 

1886 

212 

777,396 

44,181 

22,999 

20,711 

64,123 

15,176 

1896 

228 

1,096,912 

80,733 

41,934 

37,406 

89,483 

24,101 

1906 

266 

1,399,350 

89,832 

55,138 

30,907 

101,488 

29,791 

22.  The  sums  received  by  penny  banks  from  depositors 
range  from  one  penny  to  one  pound,  and  as  the  maximum 
balances  are  reached,  or  slightly  exceeded,  the  money 
in  poimds  is  transferred  to  accounts  in  the  depositors' 
own  names  in  the  Savings  Bank. 

23.  The  penny  banks,  other  than  the  school  banks  are 
open  for  business  for  one  hour  weekly.  The  school 
banks  are  conducted  in  classes,  and  the  time  occupied  is 
on  the  average  twenty  minutes. 

24.  In  addition  to  its  own  special  work  the  Glasgow 
Savings  Bank  has  exercised  a  fostering  care  over  the 


Penny  Savings  Banks  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood. 
The  first  bank  of  the  kind  in  Glasgow  was  opened  in 
1850  and  there  are  now  266  in  active  operation.  These 
Ijanks  have  for  their  object  the  training  of  the  young 
in  tlie  habit  of  thrift,  and  while  they  have  well  fulfilled 
the  object  in  view,  it  has  also  been  found,  that  many 
adults  from  among  the  working  classes  resort  to  them 
with  small  savings.  Each  penny  bank  is  mider  the 
superintendence  of  eight  or  a  greater  number  of  trustees 
who  appoint  the  officials  and  guarantee  the  depositors 
against  any  loss  that  may  arise  in  working  the  banks 
The  work  is  carried  on  by  over  seven  hundred  public- 
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spirited  officials  who  give  llieir  services  gratuitously. 
Uiitil  two  years  ago  tlie  penny  l)anks  in  connection  with 
tliis  bank  were  wi-ought  almost  -nlKjlly  as  an  auxiliary 
part  of  Sunday  School  and  Mission  work.  An  interesting- 
development  of  the  m(.ivement  took  j.ilace  at  tliat  time 
through  the  opening  of  hanks  in  a  mimber  of  the  Public 
Scliools  in  Glasgow  and  neighliourhood.  The  teachers 
undertake  tlie  conducting  of  these  school  banks,  which 
are  carried  on  in  school  hours,  in  classes,  and  usually  on 
Monday  mornings.  Since  the  opening  of  the  school 
banks  a  great  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  whole  penny 
bank  movement.  It  is  striking  that  even  in  the  districts 
where  there  were  already  a  lunnber  of  jjcimy  banks  in 
active  operation,  the  opening  of  school  banks  has  largely 
increased  the  total  business.*  In  my  opinion  if  children 
are  to  be  universally  taught  the  haljit  of  thrift,  the  work 
will  require  to  be  undertaken  in  the  Public  Schools,  as  in 
no  other  way  can  all  the  children  be  reached. 

25.  The  number  of  school  banks  in  other  parts  of 
Scotland  has  increased  since  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  the  work  through  the  reports  of  the  nrovement  in 
Glasgow,  but  school  banks  are  still  few  in  number  in 
Scotland  as  compared  with  those  in  operation  in  other 
countries.    In  England,  for  nearly  thirty  years,  penny 


banks  have  been  conducted  in  many  of  the  schools  witli 
excellent  results.  The  returns  from  the  Liverpool, 
Manchester  and  Hull  Savings  Banks  show  that  in  these 
cities  alone  there  are  500  schools  where  the  teachers 
carry  on  penny  banks  with  success.  In  France,  the 
returns  I  have  before  me  show  that  there  are  20,024 
school  banks,  the  depositors  number  410,188  and  the 
amount  at  their  credit  is  C519,413  ;  and  in  Belgium  there 
are  8372  school  banks,  the  depositors  number  369,779  and 
the  amount  at  their  credit  is  £419,677.  T  am  strongly 
of  opinion  that  the  future  betterment  of  the  social 
condition  of  the  people  would  Ije  greatly  Furthered  if  the 
young,  while  at  an  impi-essionable  age,  were  generally 
taught  the  habit  of  thrift.  It  has  l)een  wisely  said  that 
"the  art  of  saving  money,  like  many  other  arts,  is  a 
difficult  one  to  acquire,  and  a  child  cannot  be  too  soon 
tauglit  the  value  of  its  pennies,  and  the  best  text  book  is 
a  Penny  Bank  Book." 

26.  The  Glasgow  Savings  Bank  renders  friendly 
assistance  to  the  penny  banks  by  advising  the  officials  as 
to  the  method  of  business,  and  by  supplying,  free  of 
charge,  the  ledgers,  cash  books,  depositors'  pass  books, 
leaflets,  etc.,  necessarj'  for  cariying  on  the  work. 


APPENDIX  No.  XXXII  (A). 
Handed  in  by  Mr  Robert  Corbet,  Glasgow. 
Theatres  and  Music  Halls  in  Glasgow,  Year  1907.    Estimate  of  Attendances  and  of  Total  Cost  of  Admission. 
(Theatres  are  Estimated  as  Half  Filled — Music  Halls  as  Three-Fourths  Filled.) 

THEATRES. 


Accommodation . 

Parts  of  House. 
Charge  for 
Admission. 

Per  Night. 

Per  Week. 

Sitting 
and 
Standing. 

One 
House 
Nightly. 

Number 
of  Attend- 
ances. 

Cost  of 
Admission. 

Number 
of  Attend- 
ances. 

Cost  of 
Admission. 

4,433 
2,435 
1,033 
3,860 

Above  One  Shilling. 
One  Shining. 
Ninepence. 
Sixpence. 

2,216(1) 
1 ,217(1) 
516(i) 
1,930 

£     s.  d. 

333    2  9 
60  17  6 
19    7  U 
48    5  0 

13,299 
7,305 
3,099 

11,580 

£     s.  d. 
1,998  16  6 
365    5  0 
116    4  3 

289  10  0 

11,761 

5,880(i) 

461  12  7i 

35,283 

2,769  15  9 

Per  Year. 


Number 
of  Attend- 
ances. 


Cost  of 
Admission. 


691,548 
379,860 
161,148 
602,160 


1,834,716 


£  s. 

103,938  18 

18,993  0 

6,043  1 

15,054  0 


144,028  19  0 


MUSIC  HALLS. 


Accommodation. 

Parts  of  House. 
Charge  for 
Admission. 

Sitting 
and 
Standing. 

Two 
Houses 
Nightly. 

875 
2,673 

480 
2,909 
2,332 
2,145 
2,566 

1,750 
5,346 
960 
5,818 
4,664 
4,290 
5,132 

Alwve  One  Shilling. 
One  ShilUng. 
Ninepence. 
Sixpence. 
Fourpence. 
Threepence. 
Twoj)ence. 

13,980 

27,960 

Theatres  and  Music  Halls  Combined, 


Per  Night. 


Number 
of  Attend- 
ances. 


1,312(J-) 
4,009(1) 

720 
4,363(-J) 
3,498 
3,217(i) 
3,849 


20,970 


26,850(i) 


Cost  of 
Admission. 


£  s.  d. 

103  4  0 

200  9  6 

27  0  0 

109  1  9 

58  6  0 

40  4  41 

32  1  6 


570    7  IJ 


1,031  19  9 


Per  Week 


Number 
of  Attend- 


7,875 
24,057 

4,320 
26,181 
20,988 
19,305 
23,094 


125,820 


161,103 


Cost  of 
Admission. 


£     s.  d. 

619    4  0 

1,202  17  0 

162    0  0 

654  10  6 

349  16  0 

241    6  3 

192    9  0 


3,422    2  9 


6,191  18  6 


Per  Year. 

Number 
of  Attend- 
ances. 

Cost  of 
Admission. 

409,500 
1,250,964 

224,640 
1,361,412 
1,091,376 
1,003,860 
1,200,888 

£       s.  d. 
32,198   8  0 
62,548   4  0 
8,424   0  0 
34,035   6  0 
18,189  12  0 
12,548    5  0 
10,007   8  0 

6,542,640 

177,951    3  0 

8,377,356 

321,980   2  0 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  ARCHIBALD  HENDERSON  CRICHTON,  J.P.,  MEMBER 
OF  LINLITHGOW  PARISH  COUNCIL,  AND  CHAIRMAN  OF  LINLITHGOW  COMBINATION 
POORHOUSE  COMMITTEE. 


1.  I  have  been  a  member  of  Liirlithgow  Parochial"Board 
arrd  Parish  Council  for  twenty  years,  and  was  Chairman  of 
the  Council  for  the  first  five  and  a  half  years  of  its 
existence. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  of 
Linlithgow  Combination  Poorhouse  for  eighteen  years,  and 
Chairman  for  the  past  ten  years. 

The  Social  and  Industrial  Condition  in 
Linlithgow  Parish. 

2.  The  parish  of  Linlithgow  includes  the  royal  burgh  of 
Linlithgow  (the  county  town),  population  at  last  census 
(1901)  8,076,  about  one-half  each  in  the  burgh  and  in  the 
landward  part. 

3.  The  population  is  industrial  and  agricultural. 

4.  In  the  burgh  the  population  consists  of  curriers, 
distillery  workers,  gluemakers,  tanners,  and  a  few  miners 
from  the  landward  part ;  a  liberal  complement  of  pro- 
fessional men  and  shopkeepers,  and  far  too  many  publicans 
and  licensed  grocers.  There  are  also  a  number  of  trades- 
men, with  the  usual  supply  of  labourers  ;  and  a  branch  of 
Nobel's  Explosive  Works,  employing  a  few  men  and  a 
considerable  number  of  girls. 

5.  There  are  two  lodging-houses  in  the  town,  which 
attract  a  good  many  of  the  tramp  class  and  others  of 
unsteady  habits,  besides  a  large  number  of  old  houses,  let 
at  cheap  rents  on  the  system  of  weekly  and  monthly  pay- 
ments, which  attract  a  lot  of  very  poor  jjeople  —  the 
proportion  of  this  class  of  people  is  exceptionally  large. 

6.  There  is  a  great  want  of  emijloyment  about  the  town 
of  Linlithgow,  causing,  as  the  parish  minister  puts  it,  "  the 
'  removal  of  sons  and  daughters  to  the  larger  centres  in 
'search  of  work,  leaving  us  with  parents  who  in  many 
'  cases  have  no  income  except  what  their  children  may  send 
'them,  and  who  consequently  come  on  the  rates.  These 
'  are  frequently  very  respectable  people,  though  poor." 

7.  The  large  number  of  public-houses  and  licensed 
grocers  cause,  I  fear,  a  considerable  amount  of  drunkenness, 
adding  thereby  to  the  distress  and  poverty  so  prevalent  in 
the  town.  At  the  same  time  there  is  considerable  evidence 
of  thrift  among  the  more  respectable  class  of  working- 
people,  as  shown  in  the  existence  of  friendly  societies,  with 
their  provision  of  sick  and  funeral  money,  and  the  large 
amount  of  support  they  give  to  the  co-operative  stores 
trading  in  the  district. 

8.  In  the  landward  part  of  the  parish  there  are  several 
villages  connected  with  paper-mills,  shale  mines  and 
mineral-oil  works,  and  there  the  working-people  are  more 
comfortable  than  in  the  town,  as  steady  employment  and 
good  wages  obtain  at  these  works  ;  there  is  less  povertj', 
and  pauperism  is  least  apparent  among  this  section  of  the 
community. 

9.  Outside  the  burgh,  and  the  villages  at  the  eastern 
and  western  extremities  of  the  parish  where  the  oil-works 
and  paper-mills  are  situated,  the  parish  is  sparsely 
populated  and  entirely  agricultural. 

10.  The  wealthy  farmer  is  not  so  much  in  evidence  as 
in  former  times,  many  farms  being  occupied  with  working 
farmers,  who  by  themselves  and  their  families  do  a  large 
share  of  the  manual  labour,  thereby  reducing  the  number 
of  paid  hands  required.  The  advent  of  modern  appliances 
in  farming  has  also  considerably  reduced  the  number  of 
resident  workers  on  the  farms. 

11.  The  number  of  ordinary  poor,  including  dependants, 
on  a  recent  date,  receiving  relief  was  95,  outdoor  81.  indoor 
14,  =  85-26  and  14-74  per  cent,  respectively,  as  compared 
with  Scotland  for  1905  =  85-74  and  14-10  per  cent,  respec- 
tively. Of  lunatic  poor  there  were  15.  In  poorhouse 
lunatic  wards  5,  and  in  asylum  10  =  33-i  per  cent,  and  66| 
per  cent,  respectively,  as  compared  with  Scotland  for  1905, 
6-72  and  74-92  per  cent,  respectively.  Vagrants  relieved, 
about  400  per  annum.  The  poor-rate  is— owners  8d., 
occupiers  9d.  per  £  on  the  nett  valuation. 


The  Method  of  administering  Relief  in  the 
Parish. 

12.  Relief  by  the  Parish  Council  is  administered  in  two 
ways ; — 

(a)  Indoor  relief  in  the  poorhouse,  and 
(6)  Outdoor  relief  in  the  form  of  money  and 
clothing,  also  medical  attendance  and  medicines,  and 
in  winter  time  to  householders  a  supply  of  coal. 
The  outdoor  paupers  have  also  the  services  of  a 
district  nurse,  who  is  supported  by  volimtary  con- 
tributions from  the  public  and  a  contribution  of  £10 
per  annum  from  the  Parish  Council. 

13.  The  Linlithgow  Combination  Poorhouse  is  situated 
in  the  parish  close  to  the  burgh.  It  is  licensed  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  170  ordinary,  and  by  the 
Lunacy  Board  for  36  lunatic  paupers. 

14.  The  parish  of  Linlithgow  own  72  out  of  262  shares  in 
the  poorhouse,  and  to  it  the  Parish  Council  send — or  offer 
to  send — aged  infirm  people  unable  to  support  themselves 
or  unable  physically  to  attend  to  their  own  wants,  and  who 
have  no  friends  to  help  them  ;  unmarried  women  with 
illegitimate  children  ;  deserted  wives  with  children  ;  widows 
of  dissolute  habits  with  children. 

15.  Outdoor  relief  is  granted  to  respectable  widows  with 
children,  and  others  who  by  work  or  the  help  of  friends 
are  able  to  contribute  something  towards  their  own  support ; 
orphans  or  children  deserted  by  both  parents  are  boarded 
out. 

16.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  pecidiarities  or  experiments  in 
Poor  Law  administration  in  this  parish,  only  a  growing 
tendency  to  treat  the  deserving  poor  more  liberally,  and 
the  children  who  are  left  to  the  care  of  the  Parish  Council. 
The  better  treatment  of  the  poor  is  particularly  notable  in 
the  poorhouse  at  Linlithgow. 

The  respectivk  Merits  of  Indoor  and  Outdoor 
Relief. 

17.  I  am  of  opinion  that  both  methods  are  essential  in 
the  administration  of  relief.  To  the  reprobate  class  only 
indoor  relief  should  be  granted,  and  for  dealing  -with 
people  of  this  class  larger  powers  are  reqiiired. 

18.  Indoor  relief  is  also  most  suitable  for  people  of  a!i 
ages  who  cannot  work  for  themselves,  who  cannot  attend 
to  their  own  personal  wants,  or  who  have  no  friends  to 
care  for  them  at  home. 

19.  Indoor  relief  luust,  of  course,  become  an  entire 
failure  unless  administered  under  a  proper  classification  of. 
the  inmates. 

20.  As  to  outdoor  relief,  my  view  is  that  it  should  be 
administered  as  a  help  to  deserving  poor  who  are  able  to 
attend  to  their  own  personal  wants,  or  have  friends  to  help 
them,  or  have  some  other  means  of  contributing  to  thei' 
own  support  or  the  support  of  their  dependants,  and 

fit  to  be  trusted  to  conduct  themselves  respectably. 

21.  Boarding  out  is  resorted  to  for  children  desertci  by 
both  parents  and  for  orphans,  and  this  is  the  course  recom- 
mended by  the  Local  Government  Board.  I  would  ^.'reter 
to  have  children  cared  for  in  the  poorhouse,  as .  I  sc  them 
cared  for  by  the  governor  and  matron  in  Liiilithgo'-  poor- 
house. Boarding  out  does  not,  in  my  experience,  g've  such 
good  results  as  in  cases  well  cared  for  in  the  roorhouse. 
The  comfortable  and  home-like  aspect  of  LinliAgow  Com- 
bination, and  the  personal  and  individual  attenion  bestowed 
on  the  inmates,  has  frequently  been  coi^.Tieri''  "J  by  ofticei^ 
of  the  Local  Go\  ernment  Board,  wd  Commissioners  in 
Liniacy. 

The  Classes  of  Persons  APi'LyiUG  for  Relief. 

22.  The  classes  of  persons  applying  for  relief  are  those 
who  from  sickness,  physical  or  mental  defects,  old  age 
and  the  infirmities  of  age,  are  unable  temporarily  or 
permanently  to  jJi'ovide  for  themselves ;  orphans  and 
deserted  children ;  mothers  with  illegitimate  children  ; 
deserted  wives  with  children ;  those  suft'ering  from  pre- 
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mature  decay,  induced  by  dissolute  drunken  lives  ;  and 
vagrants  of  both  sexes. 

The  Cadses  of  Pauperism. 

24.  The  chief  causes  of  pauperism  are — 

(a)  In  the  case  of  a  few,  the  inability  to  work 
owing  to  physical  or  mental  weakness. 

(6)  The  removal  of  the  breadwinner  by  accident 
or  early  death. 

(c)  Want  of  filial  attection  on  the  part  of  children. 

(rf)  Drunkenness. 

(«)  The  changed  industrial  conditions  of  the 
country.  Trades  imions  and  the  laws  for  the  com- 
pensation for  injuries  to  workmen  have  both  helped 
to  fill  the  poorhouses  in  our  country  by  rendering  it 
more  difficult  for  aged  infirm  men  or  men  with 
physical  defects  and  deformities  finding  employment. 
The  men  themselves  speak  of  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  employment  when  years  begin  to  show, 
and  statistics  confirm. 

25.  In  Linlithgow  poorhoiise,  drawing  its  inmates  from 
districts  where  the  demand  for  labour  is  ever  increasing, 
the  proportion  of  male  to  female  imnates  is  entirely 
changed.  From  1887  to  1897  the  averages  were  44  men 
and  42  women  on  the  roll,  and  from  1897  to  1907  there 
were  80  men  and  50  women.  At  one  time,  I  am  told,  there 
were  in  the  house  2  women  to  every  man,  and  for  short 
periods  in  recent  times  I  have  seen  2  men  to  each  woman. 

The  Class  of  Persons  seeking  Election  as 
Parish  Councillors. 

26.  Linlithgow  Parish  Council  comprises  at  present— 

1  accountant,  1  master  shoemaker  retired,  1  merchant,  1 
bookkeeper,  1  county  inspector  of  weights  and  measures, 

2  schoolmasters,  1  master  builder,  1  mining  manager,  1 
quarrymau,  1  lawyer,  1  oil  manufacturer,  1  parish 
minister.  All  of  them  are,  I  think,  sincerely  desirous  of 
helping  the  poor  and  conserving  the  interests  of  the 
ratepayers. 

Relief  to  Able-bodied. 

27.  In  the  general  case,  it  would,  I  think,  be  inexpedient 
to  give  able-bodied  persons  a  claim  to  parochial  relief. 
The  probable  effect  in  some  cases  would  be  to  render  them 
inditt'erent  to  finding  work. 

The  Suitability  of  the  existing  Areas  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  Relief. 

28.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  would  favour  the 
parish  areas  for  the  purpose  of  administering  relief,  but 
m  the  matter  of  rating  and  of  settlements  some  improve- 
.uent  might  be  made. 

29.  The  question  of  rating  has,  I  fear,  too  much  inlluence 
sometimes  on  the  administration  of  relief,  whereas  the 
first  consideration  should  be  to  relieve  the  real  necessities 
)f  the  poor. 

'  30.  As  to  settlements,  there  are  never-ending  disputes 
between  parishes,  involving  continual  labour  and  expense, 
'c\d  often  serious  and  expensive  litigation,  all  of  which 
night  be  materially  lessened   by  a  simple  compulsory 


reference  to  some  central  authority,  such  as  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

Reforms  suggested  by  Experience. 

31.  I  submit  respectfully  that  Parish  Councils  should 
have  power — 

{(i)  To  remove  to  a  poorhouse  all  persons  applying 
for  relief  whom  the  Council  consider  shoiild  be 
cared  for  in  the  house,  such  as  the  lazy  and  indolent, 
the  intemperate,  and  the  sick  and  infirm,  who 
cannot  attend  to  themselves  and  have  no  one  to 
care  properly  for  them. 

(6)  To  exercise  Vietter  control  over  inmates  of 
poorhouses,  by  way  of  larger  powers  of  detention. 

(c)  To  remove  children  from  the  custody  of 
vagrant  or  dissolute  parents. 

{d)  To  commit  to  labour  colonies,  on  a  warrant  by 
a  Sheriff,  the  parents  of  such  children. 

(c)  To  commit  to  labour  colonies,  on  a  warrant 
by  a  Sheriff^,  all  persons  over  16  years  of  age  of 
either  sex  who  are  vagrants,  or  of  idle  or  dissolute 
haljits. 

32.  Regarding  labour  colonies  for  the  detention  and 
employment  of  the  vagrant  and  dissolute  classes,  I  should 
like  to  see  these  colonies  attached  to  poorhouses,  where  the 
existing  organisations  would  be  available,  without  going  to 
the  expense  of  establishing  a  new  set  of  public  institutions. 
I  would  not  think  of  such  colonies  for  the  respectable  un- 
employed who  are  otherwise  being  cared  for. 

33.  Parish  Councils  and  Insjiectors  of  Poor  should  not 
have  power,  as  at  present,  to  return  to  the  custody  of 
dissolute  parents  children  who  have  been  away  from  the 
control  of  such  parents. 

Recently  I  had  experience  of  a  case  which  sliows  that 
some  such  provision  is  required.  The  case  was  that  of  a 
woman  of  dissolute  habits  who,  with  her  children,  was 
deserted  by  her  husband,  the  father  of  the  children. 
Later  on  the  mother  also  deserted  the  children,  who  were 
taken  charge  of  by  the  Parish  Council  and  boarded  out. 
After  the  children  had  been  well  cared  for  by  the  Council 
for  several  years  the  mother  turned  up,  took  away  the 
children,  stripped  them,  and  pawned  their  clothing.  The 
mother  was  apprehended  and  committed  to  prison  for 
theft.  The  children  were  returned  to  their  boarding- 
home. 

Meanwhile  the  inspector  of  poor,  seeing  an  opportunity 
of  getting  rid  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  children, 
informed  his  Council  of  the  case,  and  told  them  that  when 
the  mother  came  out  of  prison  he  was  going  to  hand  the 
children  back  to  her.  The  inspector  was  well  aware  of 
the  drunken,  dissolute  character  of  the  mother,  but  con- 
sidered it  his  duty  to  get  quit  of  the  burden,  although  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  members  of  the  Council  then  present 
were  aware  of  the  history  or  facts  of  the  case. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  inspector  removed  the  children 
from  his  own  parish  to  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and  there 
handed  the  children  over  to  their  inhuman  parent  as  she 
came  out  of  prison. 

The  eldest  child  was  a  girl  of  12  or  13  years  of  age. 
Surely  it  should  be  impossible  for  children  once  rescued  to 
be  thus  thrown  back  into  contact  with  a  life  of  crime  and 
misery — all  for  the  sake  of  saving  a  little  money,  or  of 
shifting  the  cost  on  to  some  other  parish. 


APPENDIX  No.  XXXIV. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  N.  CROMBIE,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 

PERTH  PARISH  COUNCIL. 


1.  I  was  a  member  oi  the  Committee  of  Management  of 
the  Perth  Parochial  Board  for  eighteen  years.  I  have  been 
a  member  of  the  Parish  Council  since  its  institution,  and 
1  have  been  Chairiaan  of  Parish  Council  for  four  years. 

Social  Conditions  in  Parish. 

2.  The  population  does  not  sutter  greatly  from  depres- 
sion in  trade,  which  is  chiefly  linen,  jute,  and  dyeing. 


Method  of  administering  Relief. 

3.  Outdoor  relief  is  granted  to  respectable  poor  ;"  indoor 
relief  to  "  mothers  with  illegitimate  children,  widows  who 
fall  into  immoral  habits,  deserted  wives,  and  generally  all 
persons  of  idle,  immoral,  or  dissipated  habits.'' 

Merits  of  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Relief. 

4.  I  believe  that  relief  administered  as  above  is  the 
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proper  metliod,  and  in  my  experience  I  have  observed  it  to 
work  effectually  and  beneficially. 


Classes  of  Persons  applying  for  Kelikf. 

5.  Two-thirds  of  the  applications  dealt  with  in  the 
parish  of  Perth  are  from  the  vagrant  class  ;  the  other  third 
from  persons  resident  in  the  parish,  and  mostly  from 
widows  with  young  children. 


Causes  of  Pauperism. 

6.  The  chief  causes  are  intemperance  and  other  vicious 
habits.  Children  of  paupers  fre(|uently  become  chargeable 
after  they  have  grown  up,  and  do  not  appear  to  have  any 
feeling  regarding  it. 


Class  of  Parish  Councillors. 

7.  Tradesmen  and  merchants  are  the  class  who  seek 
election, 

Eelief  to  Able-bodied. 

8.  I  have  the  strongest  objection  to  giving  able-bodied 
persons  a  claim  to  parochial  relief.  Speaking  for  this 
jjarish,  I  feel  sure  that  it  is  not  desired  by  any  class. 

Extension  of  Areas. 

9.  I  am  in  favour  of  the  extension  of  areas.  I  think  it 
would  be  beneficial  to  pauper  and  ratepayer.  The  pauper 
would  be  efficiently  inspected  and  intelligently  treated, 
and  the  poor-rate  would  be  equally  spread  over  the  larger 
area. 


APPENDIX  No.  XXXV. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  DR  B.  CRUICKSHANK,  MEDICAL  OFFICER  OF  NAIRN  COM- 
BINATION POORHOUSE,  AND  ONE  OF  THE  MEDICAL  OFFICERS  OF  NAIRN  TOWN 
AND  COUNTY  HOSPITAL;  ALSO  MEDICAL  OFFICER  FOR  THE  PARISHES  OF  NAIRN, 
AULDEARN,  AND  CAWDOR. 


1.  I  qualified  in  1869;  was  for  a  year  Assistant  to  the 
Surgeons  in  the  Aberdeen  Royal  Infirmary  ;  for  twenty 
months  Assistant  in  the  Perth  District  Asylum  ;  for  six 
years  in  the  Army  Medical  Service  ;  and  have  practised  in 
Nairn  for  thirty  years.  For  twenty-eight,  years  I  have  been 
Medical  Officer  to  the  Nairn  Union  Poorhouse  ;  Medical 
Officer  for  the  Parishes  of  Nairn,  Auldearn,  and  Cawdor  ; 
and  one  of  the  Stafl^  of  the  Nairn  Town  and  County 
Hospital. 

2.  The  local  Sanitary  Authorities  (town  and  county) 
provide  hospital  accommodation  and  nursing  for  infectious 
cases  amongst  the  poor  who  cannot  pay,  and  where  proper 
isolation  cannot  be  obtained. 

3.  Under  the  Poor  Law,  outdoor  relief,  either  in  money 
or  kind,  is  provided  by  the  Parish  Councils  when  applicants 
are  considered  proper  subjects.  Where  attendance  and 
nursing  cannot  be  obtained  outside,  and  sometimes  as  a 
test,  relief  is  given  in  the  poorhouse. 

4.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  I  have  met  with  is  the 
refusal  of  helpless  and  friendless  paupers  to  go  to  the 
poorhouse  when  attendance  at  their  own  homes  is  expensive 
and  difficult  to  obtain.  The  parishes  have  the  power  of 
sending  paupers  to  the  poorhouse,  which  is  well  managed 
and  comfortable. 


5.  An  excellent  general  Hospital  (eighteen  beds)  has 
recently  been  erected  in  the  district.  To  this  paupers  are 
admitted  when  they  require  special  treatment. 

6.  There  is  also  a  Convalescent  Home  with  nine  beds. 

7.  A  branch  of  the  Queen  Victoria  Nursing  Association 
exists,  and  the  services  of  the  nurse  are  available  for 
poor  and  paupers. 

8.  There  are  Clothing  and  Coal  Clubs,  and  the  different 
churches  have  funds  to  assist  members  in  difficulty. 

9.  In  the  main,  the  agencies  mentioned  co-operate,  and 
there  is  little  overlapping. 

10.  In  my  opinion,  the  Parish  Councils  perform  the 
statutory  duties  satisfactorily,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  an  advantage  to  the  community  if  the  Parish  Councils 
interfered  m  any  way  with  voluntary  effort. 

11.  In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  the 
Parish  Council  had  at  their  command  the  services  (in  whole 
or  in  part)  of  a  properly  trained  district  nurse.  Otherwise 
I  consider  the  amount  and  quality  of  medical  assistance 
available  sufficient. 


APPENDIX  No.  XXXVI. 


STATEMENT  BY  MR  ROBERT  GUMMING,  B.A.,  MEMBER  OF  THE  PARISH  COUNCIL  AND 

DISTRESS  COMMITTEE  OF  EDINBURGH. 


1.  Edinburgh  parish  is  a  somewhat  peculiar  one,  inas- 
much as  the  professional  elemeut  is  peculiarly  strong  in 
it,  the  industrial  element  being  correspondingly  weak. 
There  is  therefore  considerable  fluctuation  in  the  pauperism 
from  time  to  time,  and  during  the  last  few  years  a  number 
of  workmen  have  been  unemployed  owing  to  the  fact  that 
two  or  three  very  large  undertakings  (for  instance,  the 
Talla  Water  Works,  the  North  British  Railway  Station 
and  Hotel,  the  Caledonian  Railway  Station  and  Hotel, 
North  Bridge  Improvements,  etc.)  have  almost  simul- 
taneously been  completed,  with  the  necessary  consequence 
that  a  great  number  of  labourers,  especially  unskilled 
labourers,  have  been  thrown  upon  the  market. 

2.  The  Poor  Law  is  administered  here  with  no  very 
great  peculiarities.  Each  application  comes,  through  the 
inspector,  before  a  Relieving  Committee  consisting  of, 


roughly,  one-fourth  of  the  Parish  Council.  Appeals  may 
be  taken  either  by  the  inspector,  the  ajiplicant,  or  any 
member  of  the  Relieving  Committee  to  the  whole  Parish 
Council,  acting  as  an  Appeal  Committee,  and  after  that,  of 
course,  there  is  the  usual  appeal  to  the  Sheriff.  During  my 
short  connection  with  the  Parish  Coimcil  there  have  only 
been  two  appeals  to  the  Appeal  Committee,  and  none  to  the 
Sheriff'.  Of  the  appeals  to  the  Appeal  Committee,  in  one 
case  the  decision  of  the  Relieving  Committee  was  upheld 
and  in  the  other  it  was  reversed.  The  system,  on  the  whole, 
appears  to  work  well. 

3.  As  regards  the  respective  merits  of  indoor  and  out- 
door relief,  the  latter  can  only  be  resorted  to  in  cases 
where  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  the  recipient  is 
deserving,  and  has  to  be  administered  extremely  carefully 
in  order  to  avoid  undue  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the 
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ratepayers.  Indoor  relief  is  to  some  extent  the  best,  but 
even  with  it,  it  is  sometimes  difficnlt  to  avoid  the  feeling 
that  relief  is  being  applied  where  it  is  not  deserved. 

4.  As  to  the  classes  of  persons  applying  for  relief,  I  beg 
to  refer  you  to  the  statistics  of  the  Parish  Council,  which 
gives  them  in  full.* 

5.  Causes  of  Pauperism. — On  the  surface,  the  drink 
question  would  appear  to  have  considerable  to  do  with 
pauperism  ;  but  whether  the  connection  is  more  than  a 
surface  one  it  is  hardly  possible  to  detei'mine,  though 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  real  cause  lies  further  back.  Of 
course,  improvidence  is  largely  the  cause  of  i^auperism, 
but  in  many  cases  improvidence  is  really  a  constitutional 
defect. 

6.  The  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as  Parish 
Councillors  is  not  what  it  should  be.  The  interest  taken 
in  Parish  Council  affairs  is  much  less  than  that  taken  in 
To'svn  Council  affairs,  though  the  former  woidd  appear 
really  to  have  more  permanent  effect  upon  the  welfare  of 
the  community  generally  than  the  latter,  on  account  of  the 
power  given  to  the  Parish  Councillors  of  taking  charge  of 
the  children  of  paiipers.  The  action  of  a  Town  Council 
can  in  most  cases  be  reversed  by  a  succeeding  Coimcil, 
but  the  effects  of  Poor  Law  administration  are  very  far- 
reaching,  and  not  easily  overturned  in  a  short  time.  If 
any  method  can  be  devised  by  which  greater  interest  can 
be  taken  in  Poor  Law  administration,  and  a  stronger  class 
of  candidates  for  Parish  Coimcillors  induced  to  come 
forward,  it  would  be  to  the  permanent  benefit  of  the 
ratepayers  and  the  community  as  a  whole. 

7.  It  seems  highly  inexpedient  that  an  able-bodied 
person  should  have  a  claim  to  parochial  relief.  This 
class  should  be  dealt  with  by  Distress  (or  Employment) 

*  Not  reproduced. 


Committees,  and  on  an  entirely  different  basis  frOm 
Poor  Law  administration.  The  establishment  of  labour 
colonics,  penal  if  necessary,  afford  the  only  solution  of  this 
question  of  able-bodied  pauperism  and  unemployment,  as 
it  is  commonly  called.  The  fact  that  apprenticeship  is 
becoming  less  and  less  common,  and  that  where  it  exists 
trade  union  rules  restrict  apprenticeship  to  a  great  extent, 
has  had  the  effect  of  throwing  upon  the  market  a  great 
body  of  unskilled  labour,  and  it  is  from  this  unskilled 
labour  to  a  very  large  extent  that  the  unemployed,  and 
subsequently  the  imeniployable,  come. 

8.  Labour  colonies  should  be  on  a  large  scale  and  serve 
large  areas  of  the  country.  The  reasons  for  large  colonies 
are,  first,  economy  in  administrative  expenses  ;  and  second, 
that  where  a  large  number  of  unskdled  labourers  are 
brought  together,  they  will  necessarily  provide  considerable 
scope  for  the  employment  of  skilled  labour,  and  it  will 
therefore  be  possible  to  conduct  classes  to  enable  unskilled 
labourers  to  become  skilful  workmen  whenever  individuals 
show  possibilities  of  making  such  an  improvement.  If  this 
can  be  done  effectively — and  it  seems  possible — it  should 
solve  the  unemjiloyed  question  to  a  very  large  extent,  as 
its  statistics  show  that  the  vast  bulk  of  our  unemployed 
come  from  the  unskilled  labourers. 

9.  Existing  areas,  in  the  larger  parishes  at  all  events, 
seem  to  be  quite  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  administering 
relief.  It  might  be  desirable  in  the  cases  of  small  parishes 
to  form  groups  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  administrative 
expenses,  but  it  is  not  desirable  to  make  these  groups  too 
large,  or  touch  would  be  lost  with  the  locality  which  has 
to  be  served. 

10.  Any  important  reform  in  Poor  Law  practice  which 
my  brief  experience  has  suggested  is  contained  in  the 
recommendations  of  the  Parish  Council  of  which  I  have 
the  honour  of  being  a  member. 


APPENDIX  No.  XXXVII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  ROBERT  RAMSAY  CUNNINGHAM,  J.P.,  MEMBER  OF 
GO  VAN  PARISH  COUNCIL,  AND  CHAIRMAN  OF  GOV  AN  DISTRICT  LUNACY  BOARD.' 


1.  Previous  to  becoming  a  Parish  Councillor  I  resided 
for  over  twenty-three  years  in  Keith,  Banffshire.  While 
there  I  had  charge  of  the  finishing  department  in  a  tweed 
factory  for  almost  twenty  years.  During  that  time  I  took 
a  practical  interest  in  everything  affecting  the  welfare  of 
the  community,  having  for  many  years  filled  the  office  of 
Elder  and  Sabbath  School  Superintendent,  Secretary  of  the 
Temj^erance  Society,  Chairman  of  the  Liberal  Association, 
and  for  many  years  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  rate- 
payers at  the  Parochial  Board.  Since  coming  to  Glasgow 
I  have  acted  for  nearly  nine  years  as  one  of  the  representa- 
tives of  Kinning  Park  at  the  Govan  Parish  Council.  I 
have  served  in  the  various  Committees  of  the  Council,  and 
as  Convener  in  some  of  the  more  important  Committees, 
and  am  at  present  Chairman  of  the  Govan  District  Lunacy 
Board. 

2.  The  population  of  the  parish  is  estimated  at  369,000, 
embracing,  as  it  does,  the  wealthy,  the  middle  class,  and  the 
poorest.  The  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are 
engaged  in  industrial  occupations,  e.g.  shipbuilding, 
engineering,  foundries,  and  various  manufactories. 

3.  The  parish  is  divided  into  seven  districts  for  the 
purposes  of  administration.  There  is  a  Relief  Committee, 
which  meets  once  a  month,  composed  of  the  Parish 
Councillors  who  either  reside  in  or  represent  that  district, 
where  all  claims  for  relief  are  carefully  considered  by  those 
who  are  (or  ought  to  be)  most  competent  to  deal  with  them. 
If  the  applicant,  or  a  member  of  the  committee,  or  the 
inspector  is  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  Relief 
Committee,  an  appeal  can  be  made  to  an  Appeal  Com- 
mittee, which  latter  consists  of  the  Conveners  of  the  various 
Relief  Committees,  with  six  additional  members  of  the 
Council.  The  system  works  well,  and  cases  of  appeal 
seldom  occur. 

4.  Deserving  cases,  if  otherwise  suitable,  are,  and  ought 
to  be,  generously  dealt  with  by  outdoor  relief,  but  there  is 
urgent  need  for  greater  firmness  on  the  part  of  the  Relief 
Committees  in  dealing  with  cases  where  it  is  proved  on 
evidence  that  they  are  addicted  to  liquor,  and  are  thriftless 


and  dissolute.  These,  in  the  interests  of  all  concerned, 
ought  to  be  offered  indoor  relief  only.  In  the  case  of 
deserted  wives,  I  am  growingly  convinced  that  where  there 
exists  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  deser- 
tion, indoor  relief  alone  should  be  offered,  as  cases  are 
known  to  me  where  the  husband  was  only  conveniently 
absent  in  order  to  secure  relief  from  the  parish. 

5.  The  class  of  persons  applying  for  relief  are  varied, 
but  among  others  that  might  be  named  include  the  follow- 
ing :  old  men  and  women  who  have  no  families  to  support 
them,  and  others  whose  families  are  unable  or,  I  regret  to 
say,  unwilling  to  support  them  ;  widows  with  children 
dependent  on  them  ;  deserted  wives  with  families  ;  orphans 
and  deserted  children ;  men  and  women  broken  down 
physically  by  intemperance  and  vicious  habits. 

6.  I  am  convinced  that  the  main  causes  of  pauperism 
are  alcoholic  intemperance,  tliriftlessncss,  indolence,  with 
dull  trade  and  strikes. 

7.  The  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as  Parish  Coun- 
cillors are  varied,  representing  nearly  every  trade  and 
profession  in  the  community,  and  their  opinions  as  to  the 
best  method  of  administering  the  Poor  Law  is  even  more 
varied  still. 

8.  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  outwith  the  scope  of  tlie 
Poor  Law  to  give  relief  to  able-bodied  men  and  women 
simply  on  the  ground  of  want  of  employment.  Parish 
Councils  might  with  advantage  be  granted  powers  to  give 
medical  relief  to  any  member  or  members  of  the  family  of 
those  who,  owing  to  lack  of  employment,  are  unable  to 
procure  the  necessary  medical  assistance :  such  medical 
relief,  except  in  extreme  cases,  ought  to  be  given  in  the 
hospital.  I  would  strongly  recommend  Parish  Councils  to 
co-operate  with  the  Distress  Committee  in  trying  to  pro- 
vide work  for  the  genuinely  unemployed,  so  as  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  of  maintaining  tlieir  independence  by 
working  for  those  dependent  on  them,  instead  of  accepting 
parochial  assistance. 

9.  The  existing  areas  are,  I  think,  very  suitable  for  the 
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purpose  of  administrating  relief  in  connection  with  tlie 
parish.  Generally  speaking,  the  Poor  Law  has,  in  my 
experience,  been  good,  and  the  Local  Government  Board 
have  used  their  discretion  very  wisely. 

10.  I  would   very  strongly   recommend   tliat  powers 


^XVIL — Continued 

should  be  given  to  Parish  Councils  to  remove  compulsorily 
persons  who  are  in  urgent  need  of  hospital  treatment,  but 
who  refuse  to  go  there  voluntarily,  and  who  cannot  be 
properly  cared  for  at  home,  particularly  where  such  persons 
are,  from  the  nature  of  their  diseases,  a  source  of  danger,  not 
only  to  the  other  inmates  of  the  house,  but  the  public  at  large. 


APPENDIX  No.  XXXVIIL 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  DUNCAN  DARROCH,  OF  GOUROCK  AND  TORRIDON,  B.A. 
CAMBRIDGE,  J.P.  AND  D.-L.  OF  RENFREW  AND  ROSS;  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  PARISH 
COUNCIL  OF  THE  PARISH  OF  APPLECROSS  (ROSS-SHIRE)  FROM  ITS  BEGINNING,  AND 
FOR  MANY  YEARS  BEFORE  THAT  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  PAROCHIAL  BOARD  OF  THAT 
PARISH;  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  WESTERN  DISTRICT  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  COUNTY 
COUNCIL  OF  ROSS  AND  CROMARTY  FROM  ITS  BEGINNING,  AND  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
SCHOOL  BOARD  OF  THE  SAME  PARISH  OF  APPLECROSS. 


1 .  This  is  essentially  a  crofting  parish.  There  are  five 
large  landed  proprietors,  and  practically  no  middle-class 
residents,  the  ministers  and  doctors  being  the  only  persons 
above  the  status  of  crofter  and  cottar.  There  are  no 
industries  in  the  parish  except  the  fishing  and  curing, 
wliicli  are  very  precarious,  and  carried  on  by  a  small 
section  of  the  community  in  ordinary  seasons.  There  are 
three  fishcurers,  and  about  ten  merchants.  As  a  rule  all 
the  young  able-bodied  people  go  otf  South  to  service,  only 
returning  for  a  holiday  at  the  New  Year,  and  leaving  the 
older  people  to  look  after  the  crofts.  The  young  jjeople 
can  thus  earn  money  to  send  to  their  parents  to  buy  coal, 
instead  of  remaining  at  home  for  the  monotonous  drudgery 
of  perpetual  peat  carrying. 

2.  I  cannot  do  better  than  append  print  of  the  Abstract 
of  Accounts  of  the  parish  for  May  1906,  which  is  furnished 
to  every  ratepayer  with  the  notice  of  assessment.*  The 
only  peculiarity  to  be  noticed  is  that  referred  to  by  the 
auditor  on  the  last  page — General  (a) — where  he  finds  fault 
with  our  system  of  imposing  assessments  in  this  parish. 

Any  deduction  allowed  would  be  a  mere  matter  of  form, 
as  there  are  no  classes  into  which  the  population  could  be 
divided,  and  any  attempt  to  make  deductions  would  simply 
mean  a  system  of  illusory  cross  accoimts,  increasing  the 
work  of  the  officials  very  much,  with  no  advantage  to  any 
one.  The  repeal  of  this  sec.  37  of  the  Poor  Law  Act  is 
desired  by  the  Highland  parishes,  as  it  is  quite  inapplicable 
to  them. 

3.  Outdoor  relief  is  the  only  practicable  system  in  such 
a  parish.  Besides  the  intense  reluctance  of  the  aged  and 
enfeebled  poor  to  be  transplanted  from  their  accustomed 
environment,  the  cost  of  building  two  poorhouses  in  the 
parish  would  be  ruinous.  By  leaving  the  paupers  in  their 
own  houses,  they  are  generally  able  to  help  themselves 
with  tilling  small  patches  of  ground  ;  and  the  neighbours 
are  very  kind  to  them. 

4.  It  will  be  noticed  in  the  "Abstract"  that  whereas 
No.  I,  Isabella  Macdonald,  aged  95,  cost  the  parish  only 
£8,  Os.  6d.  by  leaving  her  to  live  as  she  wishes,  George 
M'Lennan,  non-resident  pauper,  aged  85  (No.  5),  costs  the 
parish  £15,  18s.  5jd.  to  keep  him  in  the  poorhouse  at 
Inverness.  The  parish  pays  £5  a  year  to  keep  a  right  to 
send  a  pauper  to  a  poorhouse  in  Easter  Ross  ;  but  it  is 
found  impossible  by  any  persuasion  to  induce  paupers  to 
go  there,  although  in  some  cases,  where  there  are  no 
relatives,  the  paupers  would  certainly  be  mt)i'e  comfortable 
and  better  looked  after  in  the  poorhouse. 

5.  The  classes  of  persons  applying  for  relief  are  all 
crofters  or  cottars.  I'he  nature  of  the  claim  is  stated 
opposite  each  name  in  enclosed  Abstract. 

6.  Old  age,  sickness,  or  accident  are  the  chief  causes  of 
pauperism. 

7.  With  regard  to  the  Parish  Council,  there  was  no 
contested  election  ;  but  tlie  class  seeking  election  ihereon 

*  Not  printed. 


comprises  one  landed  proprietor,  one  estate  manager,  two 
U.F.C.  ministers,  one  shoemaker  and  F.P.  elder,  two 
merchants  and  fishcurers,  one  road  and  path  mender. 
Three  of  the  above  are  crofters,  and  one  is  a  cottar. 

8.  At  present  the  able-bodied  persons  go  South  to  obtain 
work,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  would  prefer  to  live 
quietly  at  home  on  the  rates  doing  nothing  at  all.  The 
small  quantity  of  arable  land  to  be  tilled  is  easily 
worked  by  those  who  remain  at  home  ;  the  fishing  is  most 
precarious  in  our  parish,  and  I  cannot  think  that  an  idle 
population  would  be  of  any  advantage  to  the  State. 

9.  Our  parish  is  so  divided  by  physical  obstacles  that  it 
takes  at  least  four  days  to  get  a  reply  by  post  between 
Applecross  and  Torridon.  In  effect  we  have  a  system  of 
division,  approved  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  under 
which  the  Applecross  four  members  manage  their  own 
affairs,  and  the  four  Loch  Torridon  ones  theirs,  always 
subject  to  the  sanction  or  revisal  of  the  General  Meetings, 
at  which,  in  winter,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  get  a 
quorum.  Any  extension  of  area  would  only  mean  an 
extension  of  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  local  apjjlica- 
tions,  which  only  the  resident  members  can  possibly  check. 
The  Torridon  members  know  as  little  about  the  Apjjlecross 
paupers  as  they  do  about  the  Glasgow  ones,  and  vice  versd. 

10.  The  question  of  pauper  lunatics  is  one  which 
demands  attention  in  our  view.  It  will  be  noticed  in  the 
Abstract  that  all  the  lunatic  paupers  come  from  the  Apple- 
cross  Ward.  These  poor  people  spend  their  good  days  of 
work  in  the  South,  and  then,  when  worn  out,  and  with 
minds  unhinged,  they  are  sent  back  to  us  to  be  supported 
on  the  local  rates. 

11.  It  will  be  noticed  that  about  £290  is  spent  by  the 
parish  on  pauper  lunatics,  of  which  about  £100  is  repaid 
in  the  shape  of  Lunatic  Grant,  leaving  some  £190  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  rates.  As  a  penny  in  the  pound  only 
produces  some  £18,  this  shows  a  rate  of  about  lOd.  in  the 
£  laid  on  this  poor  northern  parish  to  support  the  people 
who  have  been  worn  out  in  more  prosperous  parishes  ;  and 
we  think  that  an  equalisation  of  rates  so  far  as  lunatics  are 
concerned,  throughout  Scotland,  would  be  a  much  fairer 
arrangement. 

12.  More  Government  aid  for  medical  relief  should  be 
given  to  these  poor  northern  parishes. 

13.  There  are  many  new  duties  laid  by  statute  now  on 
the  medical  officers  of  health ;  and  were  it  not  for  the 
vohmtary  contributions  of  the  proprietors,  who  thus  enable 
a  superior  class  of  medical  men  to  live  in  the  Highlands,  and 
station  them  where  there  is  no  private  practice  to  make  it 
worth  their  while  to  settle,  it  would  l^e  impossible  either 
to  have  the  duties  of  the  Public  Health  Acts  carried  out  or 
to  provide  medical  aid  within  reach  of  the  people. 

14.  In  our  poor  parish  of  Applecross,  in  order  to  provide 
two  doctors,  over  £70  a  year  is  voluntarily  contributed  by 
the  proprietors. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  REV.  R.  DAVIDSON,  MINISTER  OF  THE  PARISH  AND 
MEMBER  OF  THE  PARISH  COUNCIL  OF  ST  CYRUS,  MONTROSE. 


1.  I  beg  to  state  tliat  I  have  beeu  Minister  or  inis  parish 
for  about  twenty-three  years,  and  have  been  continuously 
a  member  of  the  old  Parochial  Board,  and  of  the  Parish 
Council,  and  have  taken  a  keen  interest  in  the  various 
cases  that  from  time  to  time  have  come  before  these 
Boards.  (I  am  now  (1908)  Chairman  of  the  Parish 
Council.) 

2.  I  desire  to  say  that  any  opinions  which  I  may  express 
are  given  by  me  as  an  individihal. 

3.  The  parish  is  almost  wholly  agricultural,  with  no 
manufactory  or  local  industry.  There  are  three  salmon- 
fishing  stations  on  the  seaboard.  At  last  census  the 
population  numliered  1228,  and  the  present  Valuation  Roll 
is  slightly  over  £16,000.  The  jieople,  on  the  whole,  are 
fairly  well-to-do,  and  there  are  not  many  paui^ers. 

4.  Each  case  is  decided  (after  inquiry  by  the  Inspector 
of  Poor),  and  outdoor  or  indoor  relief  granted.  The 
tendency  of  small  Boards  witli  few  paupers  is  to  outdoor 
relief,  and  that  at  a  higher  rate  than  is  necessary. 

5.  I  do  not  approve  of  outdoor  relief,  except  in  the  cases 
of  pauper  orphan  children  and  widows  with  }  oinig  families. 
Unmarried  paupers  sliould  l)e  sent  to  the  poorhouse  at 
once  ;  because,  when  they  are  no  longer  able  to  look  after 
themselves  and  require  nursing,  they  become  too  costly. 
Aged  and  infirm  married  couples  should  be  similarly 
treated,  but  I  would  not  separate  them  in  the  poorliouse. 


6.  Our  applicants  are  mostly  single  persons,  with  no 
relatives,  and  chiefly  of  the  female  sex.  Occasionally  we 
have  a  widow  with  a  young  family. 

7.  Poverty  is  the  cause,  not  brouglit  on  by  alcoholism, 
but  by  the  death  of  the  breadwinner,  or  by  old  age,  illness, 
and  inability,  even  when  well,  to  provide  for  the  proverbial 
rainy  day. 

8.  The  persons  seeking  election  as  Parish  Councillors  are 
mostly  farmers.  (At  present  we  are — a  landed  proprietor,  a 
minister,  a  meal-miller,  a  quarrymaster,  and  three  farmers.) 

9.  Able-bodied  pers(ms,  thdugh  temporarily  out  of  work, 
should  not,  in  my  opinion,  receive  relief,  as  such  tends 
to  make  them  paupers,  and  sorners  on  the  provident ;  it 
sajis  the  spirit  of  independence,  once  so  characteristic  of  the 
nation. 

10.  I  regard  the  pre.'^ent  area  for  administering  relief  as 
the  most  suitable.  Each  parish  should  keep  its  own 
paupers.  All  the  parishes  in  a  county  should  combine  to 
build  and  maintain  a  county  poorhouse—or  several,  if  the 
county  is  large, — and  they  might  be  assessed  iiro  rata  for 
this  purpose.  There  is  a  county  coml)ination  jxiorhouse 
at  Stonehaven,  aboiit  seventeen  miles  from  here. 

11.  As  regards  reforms  suggested  by  my  experience,  it 
would  be  an  improvement  if  all  cases  of  dispute,  such  as 
"settlement,"  etc.,  could  Ije  decided  by  tlie  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  or  by  an  arbiter  appointed  by  it. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  JOHN  DEVLIN,  GOVERNOR,  SECRETARY,  AND 
TREASURER  OF  THE  DUNFERMLINE  COMBINATION  POORHOUSE. 


1.  I  have  had  thirty-two  years'  experience  of  poorhouse 
management,  including  twenty-three  years  as  Governor  of 
the  Combination  Poorhouse,  Dunfermline. 

Poorhouse  Buildings. 

2.  Judging  from  the  internal  structure  of  a  great  many 
of  the  poorhouses — in  fact,  nearly  all — excejjt  those  that 
have  been  built  or  altered  during  the  last  few  years,  it 
would  seem  that  the  subject  of  classification  of  their 
inmates  had  received  but  a  small  share  of  attention  from 
the  Boards  which  authorised  their  erection. 

3.  I  have  often  wondered  why  the  Local  Government 
Board  did  not  possess  model  plans  of  poorhouses  to 
accommodate,  say,  100,  200,  and  500  inmates.  It  would 
be  a  distinct  saving  to  the  i-atepayers,  and  would  save  an 
enormous  amount  of  time  in  calling  meetings  of  the  com- 
mittee. It  would  also  curtail  deputation  expenses  in 
inspecting  other  houses.  In  my  opinion,  no  poorhouse 
should  be  built  to  accommodate  more  than  500  inmates. 
In  the  large  poorhouses  where  the  numbers  exceed  500,  it 
is  impossible  for  a  Governor  or  Matron  to  give  an}-  but  the 
most  cursory  superintendence  to  any  department. 

4.  Poorhouses  in  all  industrial  centres  should  have  ample 
workshop  accommodation. 

Classes  of  Persons  applying  for  Belief 
admitted  to  the  poorhouse. 

5.  In  this  combination  the  classes  admitted  to  the  poor- 
house consist  of  casuals,  infirm,  and  sick.  The  admission 
of  infirm  and  sick  cases  have  increased  200  per  cent, 
during  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  poorhouse  has  now 
become  more  of  an  hospital  for  the  aged,  disabled,  and  sick. 

6.  Since  the  Emploj  ers'  Liability  Act  came  into  opera- 
tion, a  great  many  men  who  are  elderly,  and  who  have 
some  slight  disablement,  are  not  now  employed,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  a  good  few  now  find  their  way  to  the 
poorhouse.  It  is  a  question  if  the  Act  has  been  altogether 
beneficial  to  the  working  classes. 


Poorhouse  Labour. 

7.  In  this  poorhouse  the  casuals  and  wastrels  of  society, 
and  to  which  may  be  added  the  "  ins  and  outs ''  which  are 
attached  to  all  poorliouses,  are  firmly  dealt  with,  and  are 
made  to  work  in  a  manner  that  tliey  almost  maintain 
themselves.  At  one  period  in  the  liistory  of  this  poor- 
house, the  labour  provided  consisted  of  hair  teasing,  carpet 
beating,  and  garden  work.  Twelve  years  ago  the  two 
former  occupations  were  stopped  and  the  manufacture  of 
firewood  introduced.  The  trade  has  gone  up  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  as  the  following  returns  will  show  : — 


Firewood  Account. 


Fear  ending 

Income. 

Expenditure. 

Profit. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

£    s.  d. 

1895,  . 

39 

9 

8 

29  5 

1 

10    4  7 

1896,  . 

102 

16 

2 

82  9 

0 

20    7  2 

1897,  . 

163 

5 

1 

90  12 

1 

72  13  0 

1898,  . 

237 

9 

10 

187  8 

3 

50    1  7 

1899,  . 

335 

17 

2 

242  6 

4 

93  10  10 

1900,  . 

408 

7 

0 

301  12 

2 

106  14  10 

1901,  . 

464 

13 

2 

352  1 

2 

112  12  2 

1902,  . 

512 

2 

3 

385  14 

11 

126    7  4 

1903,  . 

542 

3 

9 

483  8 

4 

58  15  5 

1904,  . 

690 

1 

3 

410  6 

10 

279  14  5 

1905,  . 

731 

0 

1 

425  8 

1 

305  12  0 

1906,  . 

868 

10 

7 

590  2 

114 

278    7  74 

Total  profits  for  the  above  years  (12)  £1,515,  Os.  ll^d. 


8.  To-day  we  have  a  large  workshojj,  with  steam  engine, 
circular  saw,  and  chopping  machine,  well  equipped  in  every 
way  to  do  a  large  trade.  The  number  of  men  employed 
average  about  twenty-five.  We  import  our  wood,  which  is 
all  new,  from  Norway  ports  to  Charlestown  liarbour  and 
thence  by  rail  to  Dunfermline.    In  addition  to  this  work- 
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shop,  we  have  workshops  for  tailors,  shoemakers,  painters, 
and  joiners,  and  this  part  of  the  poorhouse  resembles  a 
labour  colony  more  than  anything  else. 

9.  During  the  last  year  we  have  introduced  a  rule  which 
(though  not  approved  by  the  Local  Government  Board) 
has  elfectup.lly  put  a  stop  to  the  "  ins  and  outs "  class. 
This  class  has  now  to  give  two  weeks'  notice  before  they 
can  leave  the  house.  We  have  not  now  the  same  trouble, 
and,  in  fact,  they  cease  to  exist  here. 

Causes  op  Pauperism. 

10.  Two  of  the  main  causes  of  pauperism  are  drink  and 
laziness. 

The  Class  of  Persons  seeking  election  as 
Parish  Councillors. 

11.  I  should  say  in  this  district  the  persons  seeking 
election  represent  the  diiferent  classes  of  tlie  community, 
and  no  objection  could  be  taken  to  them  on  any  ground 
whatever. 


The  Suitability  of  Existing  Areas  for  the 
Purpose  op  administering  Relief. 

12.  In  a  great  many  cases  the  areas  might  be  increased, 
more  especially  where  three  or  four  parishes  are  inter- 
woven with  one  another  within  a  prescribed  area.  We 
have  a  notable  instance  of  that  in  this  district  in  parishes 
of  Beath,  Ballingry,  and  Auchterderran. 

Reforms  suggested  by  Experience. 

13.  Power  to  retain  certain  classes  of  inmates  in  the 
poorhouse : — 

(a)  Hospital  cases  not  fit  to  be  discharged. 

(b)  Feeble-minded  men  and  women. 

1 4.  In  all  combination  poorhouses  accommodation  should 
be  provided  for  harmless  lunatics. 

15.  Counties  in  Scotland  or  parishes  in  combination 
should  have  a  sanatorium  f(jr  the  reception  of  cases  of 
phthisis. 

16.  Cases  of  venereal  disease  should  not  be  sent  to  the 
poorhouse. 


APPENDIX  No.  XLI. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  DR  JAMES  DEVON,  GLASGOW,  AS  TO  THE 
MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  POOR. 


1.  I  am  Medical  Officer  of  H.M.  Prison,  Glasgow,  and  one 
of  the  Medico  Legal  Examiners  for  the  Crown  in  Criminal 
Cases  in  the  Lower  Ward  of  Lanarkshire. 

2.  My  experience  of  life  among  the  poorer  classes  dates 
from  my  birth.  My  father  was  an  artisan  ;  and  I  myself 
went  to  work  in  1877,  when  10^  years  old.  Before 
entering  upon  the  study  of  medicine  I  liad  been  at  several 
occupations,  and  was  for  nearly  a  year  an  unskilled  labourer 
in  an  iron  foundry.  In  the  intervals  of  college  work  I 
worked  at  a  trade  to  which  I  had  served  an  apprenticeship, 
and  1  have  never  lost  touch  with  the  poor.  For  a  time 
I  was  a  Resident  Surgeon  in  Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary. 
Later  I  was  Assistant  Medical  Officer  in  the  City  Poor- 
house and  Asylum,  Glasgow,  from  which  I  went  to  be 
Medical  Officer  in  the  Prison. 

Agencies  for  Medically  assisting  the  Poor. 
(a)  Sanitary  A  uthority. 

3.  The  Sanitary  Authority  of  Glasgow  under  the  Town 
Council  deals  mainly  with  cases  of  infectious  disease.  The 
sufterers  are  removed  to  hospital  for  treatment  when  there 
are  not  proper  facilities  for  home  treatment,  and  the 
Sanitary  Department  undertakes  the  disinfection  of  the 
homes  and  clothing. 

4.  It  also  offers  advice  on  the  learing  of  infants,  and 
supervises  the  vaccination  of  children,  but  it  conducts  no 
dispensaries  for  advice  on  general  diseases,  nor  does  it 
dispense  medicines. 

(b)  I'he  Poor  Law. 

5.  Persons  applying  for  medical  relief  are  treated  either 
in  the  Parish  Council  hospitals  or  in  their  homes. 

6.  Glasgow  north  of  the  Clyde  is  in  one  parish 
("Glasgow");  the  south  side  of  the  river  is  in  another 
("  Govan  ") — I  do  not  know  much  about  the  south  side.  In 
the  Glasgow  parish  of  late  years  the  hospital  accommoda- 
tion has  been  very  largely  increased  both  as  regards 
quantity  and  quality.  The  hospitals"  are  well  equipped 
and  staffed,  and  the  treatment  offered  is  generally  equal  to 
that  in  the  best  private  hospitals.  Patients  are  sent  to 
these  liospitals  on  the  certificate  of  the  district  medical 
officer. 

7.  In  each  hospital  there  are  assistant  medical  officers — 
young  men  who  afterwards  enter  private  practice.  I 
think  that  their  services  might  be  retained  for  a  year  or 
two  at  a  larger  salary  than  they  can  get  in  hospital,  as 
district  medical  officers  in  attendance  on  out-patients. 

8.  For  outdoor  medical  relief  the  parish  is  divided  into 
districts.    A  reputable  general  practitioner  is  appointed  to 


each  district,  and  is  paid  a  fixed  salary  to  attend  to  such 
cases  as  are  sent  to  him  by  the  inspector.  In  only  one 
district  does  he  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  work.  The 
ordinary  salary  is  small  compared  to  the  work  to  be  done. 

9.  I  do  not  consider  the  system  one  suited  to  a  large 
parish  like  Glasgow.  Twelve  years  ago  I  suggested  a  plan 
which  I  still  think  would  more  nearly  meet  the  conditions. 
It  was  as  follows  : — That  the  city  shoidd  be  divided  into 
administrative  districts  ;  and  that  in  each  district  there 
should  be,  inter  alia,  an  office  for  the  district  sub-inspector, 
and  quarters  and  consulting-rooms  and  dispensary  for  a 
medical  man. 

10.  In  each  district  there  should  be  a  medical  officer, 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  attend  to  the  sick  poor,  and  who 
would  not  be  allowed  to  engage  in  private  pra  'tice.  Those 
who  could  do  so  would  be  required  to  attend  at  the 
dispensary  at  stated  hours.  The  others  would  be  visited 
by  him,  and  such  as  required  it  could  be  removed  to 
hospital. 

11.  A  number  want  attention  such  as  a  nurse  can  give 
better  than  a  doctor,  and  yet  are  not  suffering  from  disease 
in  such  an  acute  form  as  to  require  the  constant  super- 
vision of  a  trained  nurse.  For  these  the  services  of  a 
district  nurse,  supplied  by  the  parish  as  part  of  the  staff  of 
an  administrative  district,  should  be  requisitioned. 

12.  The  district  medical  officer  might  be  one  of  the 
former  indoor  assistant  medical  officers.  The  nurses  would 
be  such  as  had  served  at  least  two  years  of  their  apprentice- 
ship in  hospital.  Like  the  doctors,  these  nurses  sooner  or 
later  enter  private  practice  (unless  they  get  married),  and 
often  as  district  nurses  in  the  country.  Such  an  exj^eri- 
ence  as  they  would  gain  under  this  plan  should  be  invalu- 
able alike  to  doctor  and  nurse.  The  patients,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  receive  more  attention  than  they  can  possibly 
get  under  the  present  system.  Every  medical  man  knows 
that  what  he  regards  as  very  explicit  directions  are 
frequently  misunderstood,  and  his  instructions  are  not 
always  carried  out  even  when  understood.  The  nurse 
would  see  that  the  doctor's  orders  were  executed,  and  she 
would  be  able  to  give  hiui  information  regarding  his 
patient  that  he  might  not  be  so  readily  able  to  obtain 
himself.  The  sick  poor  are  always  indebted  to  the  well- 
intentioned  aid  of  their  neighbours,  sometimes  as  poor  and 
occasionally  quite  as  ill-informed  as  themselves.  The 
nurse's  visit  would  do  good  to  such  neighbours  in  so  far  as 
it  was  a  demonstration  of  how  a  thing  ought  to  be  done — 
the  changing  of  a  bed,  the  making  of  a  poultice,  or  the 
dressing  of  an  ulcer — so  tliat  when  sickness  occurred  in 
their  own  families  they  would  the  better  be  able  to  deal 
with  its  treatment. 
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(c)  Voluntary  Effort. 

13.  In  Glasgow,  in  addition  to  three  large  general 
hospitals,  there  are  niDuerous  special  hospitals  suppoi'ted 
by  voluntary  contriljutions.  Most  of  them  have  outdoor 
departments,  and  in  addition  there  are  dispeni^aries,  not 
connected  with  any  hospital,  where  advice  and  medicine 
are  given  free. 

14.  Persons  who  could  quite  well  afford  to  pay  for  advice 
take  advantage  of  these  institutions.  In  many  cases  this 
is  not  altogether  from  the  desire  to  save  doctors'  fees,  but 
from  an  impression  that  dispensary  and  hospital  officials 
are  necessarily  more  skilful  than  ordinary  general  practi- 
tioners. To  some  extent  the  naembers  of  the  staff  may 
lienefit  by  this  reputation  in  their  private  practice.  They 
are  loosely  spoken  of  in  some  parts  of  Glasgow  as 
"  Professors,"  and  regarded  as  superior  to  the  ordinary 
doctor,  who  suffers  in  comparison.  The  system  seems  to 
me  a  bad  one  and  liable  to  grave  abuse,  but  I  think  the 
profession  rather  than  the  public  is  to  blame  for  it. 

CO-OFERATION  OR  OVERLAPPING  OF  AGENCIES. 

15.  There  is  very  little  co-operation  between  the  various 
agencies  mentioned  above.  When  cases  of  infectious 
disease  are  discovered  in  parish  or  general  hospitals,  or  by 
their  officials,  the  Sanitary  Authority  is  invoked  and  its  aid 
received  ;  and  when  cases  in  a  general  hospital  take  on 
characters  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  officials,  render  them 
unfit  for  further  treatment  there,  the  parish  is  asked  to 
remove  them. 

16.  There  is,  in  a  sense,  a  competition  for  cases,  and  I 
have  known  persons  to  attend  one  institution  after  another 
on  account  of  some  real  or  fancied  ill —  "  to  hear  what  they 
say  about  it."    The  zeal  of  managers  and  staff  of  the 


different  hospitals  personally  to  take  part  in  aiding  the 
poor  seems  to  me  the  great  stuuililing-block  in  the  way  of 
co-operation  between  the  various  agencies. 

Questions  of  one  Agency  or  Authority  undertaking 
THE  Whole  Work  of  Medical  Assistance  of  the 
Poor. 

17.  I  see  no  possibility  of  handing  over  to  one  agency  or 
authority  the  whole  work  and  duty  of  medical  assistance 
to  the  poor. 

18.  If  the  Parish  Council  made  such  a  complete  pro- 
vision as  I  have  suggested  for  the  care  of  the  sick  j^oor, 
there  would  still  be  many  who  would  object  to  it  on  the 
groimd  that  they  did  not  wish  "to  take  oft'  the  parish," 
and  dispensaries  and  hospitals  would  be  kept  open  for 
them.  There  are  large  vested  interests  in  charity  in 
Glasgow  (and  these  not  merely  pecuniary  interests)  that 
cannot  be  disregarded.  At  the  same  time  I  think  com- 
plete provision  at  the  public  expense  would  tend  gradually 
to  diminish  the  number  of  voluntary  agencies. 

Sufficiency  of  existing  Medical  Assistance. 

19.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  insufficiency  in  the 
anioimt  or  quality  of  the  medical  assistance  at  present 
available  for  the  poor  except  in  the  matter  of  nursing. 

20.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  growing  up  a  number 
of  young  people  who,  on  account  of  having  had  some 
serious  illness  which  partially  unfits  them  from  doing  some 
classes  of  work,  will  do  none  at  all,  and  who  seem  to  have 
determined  to  live  at  the  expense  of  the  community  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives.  With  less  attention  they  would 
probably  have  died.  They  live  to  be  a  nuisance  to  the 
public,  and  their  numljer  seems  to  be  increasing. 


APPENDIX  No.  XLII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  W.  DICKIE,  CHAIRMAN  OF  TROQUEER 
(KIRKCUDBRIGHT)  PARISH  COUNCIL,  ETC.  ETC. 


1.  Experience. — Member  of  Parochial  Board  and  Parisli 
Council  of  Troqueer  successively  since  1892.  Chairman  of 
the  Parish  Council  since  1898.  Some  time  Member  and 
Vice-Chairman  of  Committee  of  Management  of  Kirkcud- 
bright Cotabination  Poorhouse.  District  Trustee  of  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  Friendly  Society,  and  Member 
of  Oddfellows  and  Eechabites  Friendly  Societies. 

Social  and  Industrial  Conditions  in  Parish. 

2.  Troqueer  is  a  typical  landward-burghal  parish.  It 
contains  two  large  tweed  mills  and  several  hosiery  factories, 
situated  in  the  burgh  of  Maxwelltown  ;  and  a  number  of 
residents  in  Maxwelltown  are  employed  at  hosiery  works  in 
the  adjoining  town  of  Dumfries.  There  are  no  other 
special  industries  in  the  parish,  with  exception  of  agricul- 
tural implement  works  and  a  sawmill,  each  emj^loying  a 
small  niimber  of  men. 

3.  It  is  largely  female  labour  that  is  employed  in  the 
factories,  and  the  wages  are  small,  I'anging,  for  young 
women  and  adults,  from  8s.  6d.  to  17s.  per  week,  according 
to  the  class  of  work. 

4.  A  considerable  number  of  unskilled  men  depend  on 
outdoor  labour,  which  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  3s.  per  day. 
Employment  is  precarious,  and  the  earnings  are  much 
reduced  by  "  broken  time,"  due  to  weather  and  other  causes, 
with  the  result  that  the  year's  earnings  in  many  cases  will 
not  exceed  an  average  of  15s.  per  week. 

5.  A  number  of  women  also  are  employed  in  outdoor 
work,  in  the  nursery  gardens  and  fields,  receiving  a  wage 
of  from  Is.  8d.  to  2s.  per  day. 

6.  Where  several  members  of  a  family  are  at  work  in 
factories,  a  good  aggregate  income  is  made ;  but  in  other 
circumstances  the  wages  quoted  leave  little  or  no  margin 
for  saving,  even  to  the  extent  of  contributing  to  a  friendly 
society.  A  considerable  number  of  the  population,  there- 
fore, live  constantly  on  the  verge  of  want,  and  when  sick- 
ness or  loss  of  employment  occurs,  they  have  no  reserve 
upon  which  to  draw. 


Classes  op  Persons  receiving  Relief,  and  Causes 
of  Pauperism. 

7.  An  examination  of  the  poor-roll  of  Troqueer  as  at 
15th  May  1906  shows  that  out  of  a  total  of  ninety-five 
persons  receiving  outdoor  relief,  sixty-four  were  women, 
being  rather  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole.  Of  these, 
fifteen  had  dependent  children.  The  other  forty-nine  were 
women  living  alone,  or,  in  some  cases,  with  friends,  and 
either  from  age  or  infirmity  incapable  of  earning  a  liveli- 
hood. Of  the  ninety-five  of  both  sexes  receiving  outdoor 
relief,  twenty-eight  were  over  seventy  years  of  age  ;  but 
fourteen  of  these  were  under  seventy  years  when  first 
admitted  to  the  roll. 

8.  Intemperance,  illegitimacy,  and  improvidence  are 
important  contributory  causes  of  pauperism  ;  but  it  occurs 
to  the  greatest  extent  among  those  who  really  never  have 
the  opportunity  to  save. 

Outdoor  Relief  and  Poorhouse. 

9.  At  15th  May  1906  there  were  twelve  jiersons  charge- 
able to  this  parish  maintained  in  the  poorhouse,  being 
practically  one-ninth  of  the  ordinary  poor.  Even  that  was 
an  abnormally  high  proportion,  for  the  number  included 
four  children  taken  from  vicious  parents  and  placed  there 
temporarily  until  better  arrangements  could  be  made  for 
them. 

10.  The  general 'policy  of  the  Council  is  to  give  small 
weekly  grants  of  money,  unless  the  f)ersons  are  of  such 
dissolute  habits  that  outdoor  relief  would  be  grossly 
abused,  or  so  infirm  as  to  be  incapable  of  taking  care  of 
themselves,  and  without  any  person  to  assist  them.  Even 
in  cases  of  the  latter  type  they  are  frequently  allowed  to 
remain  in  their  own  homes,  a  small  sum  being  paid  to  a 
neighbour  for  occasional  attendance  upon  them. 

11.  The  outdoor  relief  granted  to  an  adult  varies  in 
ordinary  circumstances  from  3s.  to  5s.  per  week.  In  the 
case  of  families  the  regulation  allowance  for  children  is  2s. 
each  per  week.    These  sums  are  of  course  insufficient  as  a 
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sole  iiieaus  of  support,  and  they  are  in  many  cases  supple- 
mented by  private  charity  ;  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
poor-rate  is  already  Is.  .3^d.  f)er  poimd  of  rental,  and  in 
some  years  Is.  5d.,  and  that  the  gr(«s  local  rates  levied  in 
the  burghal  part  of  the  parish  (for  the  year  1906-7)  amount 
to  about  5s.  6d.  per  pound,  the  Council  could  not  disburse 
relief  on  a  more  adequate  scale  without  rendering  the 
burden  on  the  rate-payers  a  very  serious  one. 

Pauper  Lunatics. 

12.  The  maintenance  of  lunatic  poor,  of  whom  there 
were  seventeen  chai-geable  to  the  parish  at  15th  May  1906, 
forms  a  heavy  Inirden.  One  of  the  patients  has  been 
confined  for  forty-seven  years  in  the  asylum,  to  which  she 
was  committed  as  a  girl  of  sixteen  years  ;  and  others  for 
periods  of  thirty-four  and  thirty  years. 

Membership  of  Parish  Council. 

13.  The  Parish  Council  of  Troqueer  is  at  present  com- 
posed of  a  landed  jjroprietor,  four  farmers,  two  master 
tradesmen,  two  shopkeepers,  two  retired  gentlemen,  and  a 
journalist.    During  my  occupancy  of  the  chair  we  have  also 


had  in  it  a  Member  of  Parliament  and  a  colonel  of  militia, 
both  being  landowners  in  the  parish,  and  one  of  them 
convener  of  the  county  ;  the  Provosts  of  the  two  burghs  of 
Dumfries  and  Maxwelltown,  and  a  clergyman. 

The  Able-bodied. 

14.  I  feel  that  the  law  ought  to  provide  some  machinery 
for  the  relief  of  the  able-bodied  in  circumstances  of  excep- 
tional distress  arising  from  want  of  employment ;  but  it 
would  be  well  that  this  power  should  be  dissociated  from 
the  ordinary  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  ;  and  of 
course  care  should  be  taken  not  to  make  legal  relief  in  any 
form  a  means  of  supplementing  inadequate  wages,  as  this 
would  be  a  vicious  interference  with  the  normal  conditions 
of  the  labour  market. 

Administrative  Area. 

15.  In  my  opinion  the  existing  area  of  the  parish  is  well 
adapted  for  efficient  administration.  It  is  essential  that 
the  executive  officers  should  have  an  intimate  personal 
knowledge  of  the  cases,  and  extended  areas  would  make 
this  impossible. 


APPENDIX  No.  XLIIL 

STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  GEORGE  DONALD,  M.D.,  MEDICAL  OFFICER, 

LEITH  PARISH  COUNCIL. 


1.  I  have  held  that  appointment  for  a  period  of  twenty- 
four  years. 


Aglncies  for  Medically  Assisting  the  Poor 
WITH  Medicine  or  Advice. 

2.  Sanitary  Authority,  Toim  Council,  etc. — The  whole 
of  this  heading  is  included  under  what  is  known  as 
the  "  Public  Health  Department."  This  department  takes 
charge,  when  requested,  of  cases  of  infectious  disease 
inchided  under  the  "  Infectious  Diseases  Notification 
Act."  Leith  possesses  an  Infectious  Diseases  Hospital, 
where  cases  either  from  rich  or  poor  are  treated.  The 
Public  Health  Department  treats  no  cases  of  disease,  either 
infectious  or  non-infectious,  at  the  home  of  the  patient. 
Within  the  last  few  years  a  few  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the 
lungs  have  also  been  treated  at  the  same  hospital.  The 
department  has  a  milk  depot  in  the  town  from  which 
supplies  of  pasteurised  milk  may  be  purchased  by  either 
rich  or  poor.  This  milk  is  intended  for  the  feeding  of 
infants.  It  is  sold  in  bottles,  each  of  which  contains 
sufficient  for  one  meal,  according  to  the  age  of  the  child. 

3.  The  Poor  Law. — The  legal  poor  of  Leith  receive 
medical  assistance  from  two  medical  officers.  They  are 
divided  into  two  classes — indoor  and  outdoor  poor. 

4.  The  indoor  poor  are  those  resident  in  the  poorhouse. 
Of  these  120  to  130  are  classified  as  sick,  and  are  accommo- 
dated in  sick-wards.  The  iuedical  officer  visits  these  daily 
or  oftener,  if  required.  They  are  nursed  by  five  certificated 
nurses.  The  sick  are  carefully  tended,  well  fed,  and 
provided  with  all  necessary  medicines  and  other  requisites. 
With  the  exception  of  infectious  and  mental  cases,  all  kinds 
of  disease  are  admitted.  Phthisical  cases  are  treated  in 
open-air  shelters. 

The  sources  from  which  these  patients  come  are — ' 

(1)  The  ordinary  wards  of  the  poorhouse. 

(2)  Patients  resident  in  Leith  or  elsewhere  who 
are  fit  subjects  for  relief,  require  hospital  treatment, 
and  are  willing  to  accept  it. 

(3)  Sick  poor  from  common  lodging-houses,  Leith 
Hospital,  police  office,  or  those  homeless. 

5.  The  outdoor  poor  are  resident  both  in  Leith  and 
Edinburgh.  By  showing  their  pay-card  at  the  house  of 
the  medical  officer  of  their  district,  they  can  command  his 
services.  They  are  supplied  with  medicines  and  all 
necessaries  by  showing  a  medical  officer's  order  to  the 
proper  party.  They  can  also  consult  the  medical  officer  at 
his  house  between  the  iiours  of  9  and  10  a.m. 


6.  Voluntary  effort — Hospitals,  Medical  Clubs,  etc. — Leith 
possesses  one  general  hospital  of  about  100  beds.  Its  work 
is  carried  on  in  three  departments,  viz. — 

(1)  Indoor  Department. 


Cases  treated  in  the  Wards. 

1905. 

Surgical,  753 

Medical,  558 

Gynaecological,  ....  134 
Ophthalmic,      ....  52 

Total,       .  1,497 
(2)  Dispensary  Department. 

1905. 

Consultations,  surgical,  .  .  4,969 
„  medical,      .       .  4,564 

„  ophthalmic,        .  1,404 

„  gynaecological,     .  526 

„         electric  and  X-ray,  20 

Vaccinations,      .       .       .  .481 


1904. 

659 
421 
107 
55 

1,242 


1904. 

4,480 
5,125 
1,534 
434 

490 


Total, 


11,964  12,063 


(3)  Outdoor  Department. 

Cases  treated  at  their  own  Homes. 


Total  new  cases, 
'  Daily  average, 
Total  visits. 
Daily  average, 


1905. 

.  8,173 
.  26-1 
.  13,128 
.     42  0 


1904. 

9,541 
30-3 
16,079 
51-0 


Midwifery  and  alcoholic  cases  and  children  under  two 
years  are  not  admitted.  The  outdoor  surgeon  is  the  only 
paid  member  of  the  staff.  The  above  table  (3)  shows  two 
consecutive  years'  work  of  the  outdoor  surgeon. 

7.  The  persons  assisted  by  the  three  departments  of  the 
hospital  may  be  classified  as  follows  : — 

(a)  Persons  having  no  claim  on  the  Poor  Law- 
Authorities,  and  unable  to  pay  for  medical 
assistance. 

(b)  Surgical  cases  unsuitable  for  home  treatment, 
and  unable  to  pay  the  charges  of  a  surgeon  and 
those  of  a  nursing  home. 

(c)  Persons  perhaps  able  and  willing  to  pay  for 
medical  assistance,  but  destitute  of  nursing  power 
and  house  accommodation. 
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(d)  Accidents  of  all  kinds,  taken  direct  to  the 
hospital  at  the  moment. 

(e)  Persons  quite  able  but  unwilling  to  pay  for 
medical  assistance. 

Unfortunately  this  last  class  is  too  numerous,  and  there 
is  no  means  at  present  for  diminishing  the  number. 

8.  If  by  "  Medical  Club "  is  signified  a  body  of  people 
who  contribute  a  small  sum  regularly  in  order  to  secure 
free  medical  assistance  when  required  for  themselves, 
wives  and  families,  then,  so  far  as  known  to  me,  there  is 
no  such  "  club  "  in  Leith. 

9.  We  have  thousands  of  well-to-do  artisans  connected 
with  various  "Friendly  Societies,"  who  when  sick  have 
the  privilege  of  obtaining  free  medical  assistance,  as  well  as 
a  weekly  sick-allowance  of  money.  These  men  are  not 
"poor"  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  and  many  of 
them  do  not  exercise  their  privileges  when  sick,  but  pay 
for  medical  assistance. 

10.  Two  Queen's  nurses,  one  Leith  Hospital  nurse,  as 
well  as  nurses  connected  with  various  church  organisations, 
labour  amongst  the  poor  of  Leith. 

11.  A  branch  from  the  Eoyal  Maternity  Hospital  in 
Edinburgh  has  l)een  recently  opened  for  attending  the 
confinements  of  the  poor  in  Leith. 

12.  A  considerable  number  of  persons  from  Leith  receive 
medical  assistance  from  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary, 
the  Edinburgh  Sick  Childien's  Hospital,  and  from  the 
various  other  hospitals  and  dispensaries  in  Edinljurgli. 

The  Extent  to  which  the  Agencies  mentioned  Over- 
lap OR  Co-operate,  and  the  Qdestion  of  further 
Co-operation  between  them. 

13.  Seeing  there  is  only  one  hospital  in  Leith,  there  is 
not  much  room  for  overlapping  ;  but  owing  to  the  proximity 
of  Edinburgh  and  the  numerous  agencies  in  that  city,  a 
great  deal  of  overlaj^ping  takes  place  between  Leith  and 
Edinburgh.  Overlapping  in  Leith  takes  place  when  a 
person  entitled  to  Poor  Law  assistance  does  not  exercise  his 
Poor  Law  privileges,  but  utilises  the  hospital. 

14.  The  three  agencies,  "  the  PuIjUc  Health  Depai  tment," 
"  the  Poor  Law  Authorities,"  and  the  "  Leith  Hospital,"  all 
cordially  co-operate  with  one  another.  The  first  two  have 
clearly  defined  duties,  and  relieve  the  hospital  of  all  cases 
which  legally  belong  to  them. 

The  Possibility  of  Handing  Over  to  One  Authority 
OR  Agency  the  Whole  Work  and  Duty  of  Medical 
Assistance  to  the  Poor. 

15.  In  Leith  it  would  be  possible  to  hand  over  to  one 
authority  the  whole  work  of  medical  assistance  to  the 
poor.  The  agency  is  at  hand  in  the  form  of  the  Poor  Law 
Authorities.  They  would  simply  extend  their  present 
system  of  inquiring  into  the  circumstances  of  every  case, 
and  if  found  suitable  subjects  for  assistance,  issuing  cards, 
which  would  entitle  the  owners  to  gratuitous  medical 
assistance.  So  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  best  solution  of 
the  problem.  It  is  done  in  Leith  almost  weekly  on  a 
small  scale,  but  the  system  is  capable  of  great  extension. 
The  inspector  of  pool',  as  at  present,  would  recover  cost 
where  possible.  This  might  necessitate  the  passing  of 
Leith  Hospital  into  the  hands  of  the  Parish  Council.  At 
present  they  contribute  £150  yearly  towards  the  upkeep  of 
that  hospital.  The  hospital  costs  annually  £6,500,  and 
its  annual  income  may  be  stated  at  £3,500,  so  that  unless 
some  great  increase  of  contributions  takes  place  the  life  of 
the  hospital  can  be  easily  determined. 

16.  Hospital  accommodation  in  Leith  would  perliajis 
require  to  be  increased,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  one 


would  at  fir.st  imagine.  Those  who  at  present  occupy 
hospital  beds  not  from  need  but  from  greed  would  find 
admission  more  difficult,  and  these  beds  would  be  thrown 
open  to  the  deserving  poor.  A  larger  number  of  nursing 
homes  would  spring  up  for  the  accommodation  of  paying 
patients.  Nursing  home  charges  would  become  less,  and 
what  is  known  as  "  hosj^ital  abuse "  would  to  a  great 
extent  disappear. 


The  Question  as  to  Whether  the  Health  of  the 
Community  Suffers  Owing  to  the  Insufficiency 
in  Amount  or  Quality  of  the  Medical  Assistance 
at  present  available  for  the  poor. 

17.  So  far  as  the  legal  poor  of  Leith  are  concerned,  the 
question  must  be  answered  in  the  negative  :  they  want  for 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  medical  assistance,  and  are  very 
much  better  provided  with  medical  requisites  than 
thousands  of  others  who  are  paying  rates  to  supply  these. 

18.  As  regards  the  non-legal  poor  of  Leith,  I  am  afraid 
the  question  must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  for  the 
following  reasons : — 

(a)  Leith,  with  a  population  of  80,000,  possesses 
onlv  one  officer  for  rendering  medical  assistance  to 
the  non-legal  poor  at  their  own  homes.  It  has  been 
already  shown  that  fifty-one  and  forty-two  visits 
were  respectively  made  per  day  in  1904  and  1905. 
This  works  out  at  five  and  four  visits  per  hour, 
including  time  required  to  travel  from  one  home  to 
another,  on  the  supposition  that  he  works  ten  hours 
daily  on  six  days  of  the  week. 

I  consider  this  official  overworked,  and  accordingly 
the  patients  must  suffer. 

(ft)  Through  insufficient  medical  assistance  to  the 
poor,  infectious  disease  is  apt  not  to  be  diagnosed 
and  notified.  Consequently  more  cases  and  deaths 
are  the  result  of  epidemics  owing  to  the  want  of 
early  isolation  by  removal  to  the  hospital  and  dis- 
infection of  dwellings. 

(c)  If  the  100  patients  daily  resident  in  Leith 
Hosjiital  be  classified  according  to  locality,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  percentage  of  patients  coming 
from  the  poorer  districts  of  the  town  is  less  than 
that  from  localities  which  cannot  be  described  as 
poor.  This  shoxild  be  reversed,  as  the  house  ac- 
commodation of  the  one  is  very  much  inferior  to 
that  of  the  other,  and  therefore  the  more  need  of 
removal  to  hospital,  where  better  residts  are  obtained 
and  the  death-rate  reduced. 

(d)  The  young  men  or  women — some  graduates 
and  some  not — who  at  present  render  medical 
assistance  to  the  poor  at  their  own  homes  are  here 
to-day  and  away  to-morrow.  There  is  little  or  no 
supervision  of  them.  All  are  not  equally  honest  in 
their  work. 

(e)  Persons  seriously  ill  are  apt  to  have  too  short 
time  devoted  to  their  cases,  and  visited  less  often 
than  they  should  be,  owing  to  pressure  of  work  on 
the  Outdoor  Department. 

19.  Recommendations. — I  would  recommend — 

(a)  That  cases  be  compulsorily  removed  to 
hospital  where  it  can  be  shown  that  it  would  be 
a  waste  of  time,  energy,  and  money  to  treat  them 
at  home. 

(6)  That  the  cost  of  medical  assistance  to  all 
j)ersons  suffering  from  venereal  diseases  be  defrayed 
by  the  patients  after  recovery. 

(t)  That  it  be  a  criminal  offence  for  a  person  to 
apply  for  Poor  Law  relief  while  in  a  state  of 
alcoholic  intoxication. 

(d)  That  a  special  code  of  discipline  be  drawn  up 
for  the  proper  regulation  of  poorhouse  hospitals. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  JAS.  DREW,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  PARISH  COUNCILS  OF 
PENNINGHAME  (WIGTOWN)  AND  MINNIGAFF  (KIRKCUDBRIGHT),  AND  MEMBER  OF 
THE  PARISH  COUNCIL  OF  SORBIE  (WIGTOWN). 


1.  The  parishes  with  which  I  am  more  immediately 
connected  are  Penninghame  (in  which  the  town  of  Newton- 
Stewart  is  situated),  Sorbie,  both  in  the  county  of  Wigtown, 
and  Minnigaff,  in  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright.  I  have 
been  chairman  of  the  Parochial  Boards,  now  Parish  Councils, 
of  Penninghame  and  Minnigaff  continuously  for  the  last 
forty  years,  and  a  member  of  the  Parochial  Board  and 
Parish  Council  of  Sorbie  for  the  same  period. 

2.  The  chief  occupations  of  the  people  are  connected 
with  agriculture  ;  there  are  a  few  small  local  industries. 
There  has  been  a  steady  and  continuous  decline  in  popula- 
tion, with  a  corresponding  decrease  in  pauperism,  such 
decrease  being  also  accentuated  by  a  more  careful  ad- 
ministration of  the  Poor  Law. 

3.  The  method  of  administering  relief  is  that  usually 
employed  in  similar  parishes.  The  inspector  of  poor 
considers  carefully  the  circumstances  of  each  applicant, 
and  then  reports  to  the  Parish  Council.  Formerly  it  was 
frequently  found  necessary  to  resort  to  the  poorhouse  test 
to  check  fraudulent  applications  for  relief,  but  the  in- 
stances are  rare  in  which  this  is  now  necessary.  In  cases 
of  mothers  with  illegitimate  children,  and  where  poverty 
has  arisen  through  vicious  and  improvident  habits,  the 
general  rule  is  to  offer  relief  in  the  poorhouse. 

4.  In  the  case  of  deserving  poor  persons  the  rule  has 
been  to  treat  them  kindly,  and  to  afford  outdoor  relief  ; 
but  in  the  cases  referred  to  in  the  previous  paragraph 
indoor  relief  is  preferalile.  There  are  frequent  cases  in 
which  outdoor  relief  would  be  misapplied,  the  money 
being  used  for  the  purchase  of  drink. 

5.  The  persons  applying  for  relief  may  be  divided  into 
the  following  classes  : — 

(«)  Aged  and  infirm  persons,  who  from  bad  health 
or  bodily  infirmity  are  unable  to  earn  a  livelihood. 
This  forms  the  largest  class. 


(6)  Mothers  with  illegitimate  children. 

(c)  Persons,  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  who 
from  vicious  and  improvident  habits  break  down 
in  health. 

(d)  Idle  persons  who  will  not  work,  but  prefer 
going  on  tramp. 

6.  The  persons  seeking  election  as  Parish  Councillors 
are  fairly  distributed  over  all  classes  in  the  parish.  It  is 
now  comparatively  rare  to  have  a  contested  election. 

7.  I  regard  the  giving  able-bodied  persons  a  claim  to 
parochial  relief  as  highly  inexpedient.  Its  probable  effect 
would  be  to  induce  those  who  are  of  a  lazy  and  indolent 
character  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  parochial  authorities 
instead  of  doing  honest  labour,  and  would  destroy  all 
incentive  to  work.  In  all  the  parishes  with  which  I  am 
connected  there  is  full  employment  for  all  able-bodied 
persons. 

8.  The  existing  areas  are  found  perfectly  siiitable  for 
the  purpose  of  administering  relief. 

9.  Regarding  tlie  vagrant  classes,  who  have  increased  in 
numbers  of  late  years,  I  think  they  should  be  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  jjolice,  who  would  be  able  to  deal 
with  them  more  effectually  than  imder  the  present  system. 
At  present  the  Inspector  of  Poor  gets  them  out  of  his 
parish  as  quickly  as  possible,  which  simply  means  that 
they  move  from  one  parish  to  another ;  whereas  the  police 
being  a  County  body,  would  be  able  to  have  them  moved 
out  of  the  County,  thereby  making  it  more  difficult  for 
vagrancy  to  be  continued. 

10.  This  class  is  mainly  composed  of  those  who 
deliberately  avoid  doing  any  work,  and  subsist  on  the 
industrious  portion  of  the  community. 


APPENDIX  No.  XLV. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  DAVID  DUNCAN,  MEMBER  OF  DUNDEE 

PARISH  COUNCIL. 


1.  I  have  acted  since  1898  as  a  member  of  the  Dundee 
Combination  Parish  Council,  and  for  over  five  years  I  have 
filled  the  position  of  Convener  of  the  Relief  Committee  of 
that  Council. 

2.  The  community  is  almost  wholly  composed  of  members 
of  the  working  classes,  and  to  a  large  extent  of  workers 
in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  jute  goods.  The 
proportion  of  female  workers  in  mills  and  factories  largely 
exceeds  that  of  males  ;  and  there  is,  in  consequence,  always 
a  large  number  of  unemjjloyed  men.  In  recent  years  older 
men  have  had  increased  difficulty  in  finding  employment, 
partly  owing  to  the  changed  conditions  brought  about  by 
the  Employers'  Liability  Acts. 

3.  In  the  administration  of  relief,  Dundee  apjiears,  in 
the  main,  to  follow  the  same  course  as  most  of  the  other 
large  parishes  in  Scotland.  The  work  is  entrusted  to  a 
committee  consisting  of  all  the  members  of  the  Council, 
with  three  as  a  quorum.  This  committee  meets  weekly, 
and  is  attended  by  the  insjiector  of  poor  and  by  an  average 
of  about  fifteen  members.  Particulars  of  each  application 
received  during  the  preceding  week  are  given  by  the  in- 
spector, and  there  is  submitted  a  medical  report  stating 
the  cause  of  disablement,  and  whether  the  disablement  is 
entire  or  only  partial.  AH  applications  for  outdoor  relief 
are  carefully  considered,  and  in  doubtful  cases  the  inspector 
states,  when  asked,  his  opinion.  When  outdoor  relief  is 
granted,  sums  ranging  from  2s.  to  lOs.  weekly  are  allowed. 
Over  one-half  get  from  3s.  to  5s.  In  the  great  majority 
of  cases  allowances  are  paid  weekly.  There  are,  on  an 
average,  one  hundred  new  applications  each  week,  and,  as 


a  rule,  the  committee  is  able  to  dispose  of  these  in  less  than 
an  hour,  since,  in  dealing  with  applications  for  indoor 
relief  (which  form  the  great  majority),  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  apj)licants,  together  with  their  ailments, 
are  read  over  by  the  inspector  without  comment.  In  some 
instances  applicants  and  their  friends  seek  to  influence 
members  to  grant  relief,  but  no  applicant  is  allowed  to 
appear  before  the  committee.  The  roil  of  paupecs  is 
frequently  revised,  part  being  taken  every  week  after 
disposing  of  the  new  applications.  On  revisal,  the  relief 
in  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  cases  is  continued. 

4.  The  practice  of  the  committee  is  to  give  outdoor  relief 
only  to  the  respectable,  sober  poor,  who  require  parochial 
assistance  in  consequence  of  old  age  or  ill-health,  and  to 
offer  relief  in  the  poorhouse  to  all  others  entitled  to  relief. 
In  my  opinion,  it  is  desirable  that  this  practice  should  be 
strictly  adhered  to. 

5.  Drink,  low  wages,  improvidence,  and  criminality  are, 
I  consider,  the  outstanding  causes  of  pauperism.  From 
our  inspector's  report  it  appears  that  52  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  dealt  with  last  year  were  due  to  destitution,  ill- 
ness, insanity,  etc. ;  and  46  per  cent,  to  drink,  improvidence, 
criminality,  wife  desertion,  etc. 

6.  It  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  desirable  that  an  able-bodied 
person  should  be  entitled  to  parochial  relief.  The  margin 
between  real  destitution  and  disablement  is  not  wide,  and 
I  find  that  medical  officers  certify  disablement  for  very 
minor  ailments.  Many  able-bodied  but  destitute  persons 
would  shrink  from  asking  parochial  relief  ;  and  it  appears 
to  me  that  Parish  Councils  should  relieve  only  the  disabled 
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destitute,  and  that  relief  to  those  who  are  able-bodied  but 
destitute  shoidd  continue  to  be  entirely  disassociated  from 
paufierism. 

7.  It  would  be  beneficial  were  the  Local  Government 
Board  empowered,  on  representation  being  made  to  them 
by  Parish  Councils,  to  authorise  habitual  inmates  (ins-and- 


outs)  to  be  detained  in  poorhouses  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  three  months. 

8.  For  many  reasons,  it  is  desirable  that  areas  for 
administering  relief  should  be  greatly  extended.  Indeed, 
it  might  Ije,  in  most  instances,  advantageous  were  counties, 
instead  of  parishes,  selected  as  the  unit. 


APPENDIX  No.  XLVI. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  JOHN  DUNCAN,  CHAIRMAN  OF  ARBROATH  AND 

ST  VIGEANS  PARISH  COUNCIL. 


1.  I  am  sixty  years  of  age,  and  have  had  thirty  years 
continuous  experience  of  Poor  Law  administration,'first  as 
member  of  the  Parochial  Board  of  St  Vigeans,  and  for  the 
jjast  twelve  years  as  chairman  of  the  combined  parishes  of 
Arbroath  and  St  Vigeans. 

2.  I  approve  entirely  of  the  recommendations  sent  by 
the  Cleric  of  the  Parish  Council  to  your  Commission,  which 
are  as  follows  : — 

(a)  Proper  representation  of  Parish  Councils  on 
the  boards  of  royal  and  district  lunatic  asylums, 
and  the  accounts  of  such  asylums  to  be  subject  to 
official  audit, 

(b)  The  repeal  of  the  37th  Section  of  the  Poor 
Law  (Scotland)  Act,  1845. 

(c)  Provision  for  detention  in  labour  colonies  or 
otherwise  of  the  vagabond  class  of  paupers  and 
inebriates. 

(d)  C!ompulsory  removal  of  helpless  and  friend- 
less cases  to  poorhouse  by  warrant  of  sheriff,  and 


detention  of  confirmed  or  aged  "  Ins  and  Outs  "  for 
fixed  periods. 

(e)  Desertion  of  ^vife  or  family  to  be  made  a 
criminal  offence,  and  Procurator-Fiscal  should  con- 
duct prosecution  on  petition  of  Parish  Council  ; 
also  mothers  of  either  legitimate  or  illegitimate 
children  to  be  made  liable  to  prosecution  for  deser- 
tion of  their  children  in  the  same  way  as  the  fathers. 

(/)  Co-operation  between  charitable  organisations, 
etc.  and  Poor  Law  authorities,  and  register  of  re- 
cipients to  be  kept. 

3.  I  also  cordially  agree  with  the  statement  prepared, 
and  transmitted  herewith,  by  our  insj^ector  of  poor,  and 
wish  particularly  to  support  the  paragraphs  marked  (8)  and 
(9),  and  I  am  quite  satisfied  from  experience  that  the 
paragraphs  marked  (10)  (a),  (b),  (c),  (d),  (e),  and  (/)  would 
be  a  great  improvement  on  the  present  state  of  the  Poor 
Law.* 

*  See  App.  No.  CXXXVIII. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  JAMES  CRAUFURD  DUNLOP,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  EDINBURGH, 
SECRETARY  TO  THE  MEDICAL  OFFICERS  OF  THE  NEW  TOWN  DISPENSARY,  EDIN- 
BURGH;  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  STATISTICS  UNDER  THE  REGISTRAR-GENERAL  FOR 
SCOTLAND ;  INSPECTOR  UNDER  THE  INEBRIATES  ACT ;  ASSISTANT  MEDICAL  ADVISER 
TO  THE  PRISON  COMMISSIONERS  FOR  SCOTLAND;  MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COM- 
MISSION ON  THE  FEEBLE  MINDED,  ETC.  ETC. 


1.  I  am  restricting  this  statement  to  the  working  of  the 
New  Town  Dispensary,  an  institution  with  which  I  have 
been  connected  for  twenty-three  years,  and  aljout  which  I 
may  claim  to  possess  intimate  knowledge. 

2.  The  New  Town  Disperisarj'  was  founded  in  con- 
formity with  a  resolution  passed  at  a  pulilic  meeting  held 
early  in  the  year  1815,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Earl 
of  Wemyss  and  March,  it  being  then  decided  that  the 
Eoyal  Dispensary,  the  only  one  then  in  existence  in  the 
town,  was  insufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  sick 
poor,  and  that  a  second  dispensary  situated  in  the  New 
Town  was  required.  Funds  were  collected,  premises 
obtained,  and  the  dispensary  opened  on  1st  September 

3.  The  original  scope  of  the  work  of  the  dispensary  was 
defined  in  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  first  meeting  of  sub- 
scribers held  on  10th  June  1816:— "The  objects  of  the 
'  institution  are  to  afford  medical  relief  to  sick  and 
'  diseased  poor,  to  give  attendance  to  poor  lying-in  women 
'  at  their  own  homes,  and  to  inoculate  children  for  the 
'  cowpox.  For  these  purposes  attendance  will  be  given 
'  every  day,  Sundays  excepted,  at  the  dispensary,  from  one 
'  to  two  o'clock,  where  advice  and  medicine  will  be  given 
'  to  all  patients  applying  in  person,  on  their  presenting  a 
'  recommendation  from  a  subscriber,  or  from  a  clergyman, 
'  or  from  an  elder  of  the  parish  or  congregation  to  which 
'  they  belong ;  and  those  whose  situations  may  require  it 


'  will  be  visited  in  their  own  houses.  On  being  cured  or 
'  dismissed,  patients  will  receive  a  letter  of  thanks  at  the 
'  dispensary,  to  be  signed  by  them  and  delivered  to  the 
'  person  Mdio  had  reconmiended  them.  Poor  lying-in 
'  women,  similarly  recommended,  or  in  the  case  of  sudden 
'  emergency,  without  recommendation,  will  be  attended  on 
'  the  application  being  made  at  the  hours  of  the  visit  at 
'  the  dispensary,  or  at  other  hours  at  the  houses  of  the 
'  physicians-accoucheurs.  All  children  for  whom  applica- 
'  tion  is  made  will  be  inoculated  for  the  cowpox  gratis, 
'  every  Thursday  and  Friday,  from  twelve  to  one  o'clock, 
'  without  any  recommendation  being  required." 

4.  Subject  to  the  requirement  of  recommendations  being 
abolished  and  to  certain  changes  of  hours,  the  jirovisions  of 
the  above  resolution  are  still  given  effect  to.  All  poor 
persons  applying  at  the  dispensary  receive,  either  at  the 
dispensary  or  at  their  own  homes,  provided  they  live 
within  the  districts  served  Ijy  the  dispensary,  what  medical 
and  surgical  advice  and  treatment  they  require,  and  that 
without  any  cost  except  one  penny  charged  for  each 
prescription  dispensed. 

5.  The  amount  of  medical  relief  given  at  the  dispensary 
is  shown  in  the  following  table,  the  figures  being  the 
average  numbers  treated  during  the  last  five  years.  In  the 
table  the  numbers  given  represent  the  number  of  fresh 
cases  applying,  and  take  no  note  of  repeated  attendances  or 
visitations. 
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6.  Patients 
Dispensary  : — 


treated    annually    at    the    New  Town 


Attended  at  the  dispensary — 
General  department,  . 
Vaccinations, 
Diseases  of  ear  and  throat. 
Diseases  of  eye. 
Diseases  of  women, 
Diseases  of  children. 
Surgical  dejiartment,  . 
Dental  department, 

Visited  at  patients'  homes — 
General  department,  . 
Midwifery,  . 


Total 


3,201 
336 
394 
307 
159 
531 
250 
144 


1,375 
200 

6,897 


7.  No  record  is  kept  of  the  actual  number  of  attendances 
of  patients  at  the  dispensary  or  of  visits  paid  to  them  in 
their  own  houses,  Init  the  receipts  of  the  penny  charged 
for  each  prescription  dispensed  amount  to  an  average  of 
£80,  9s.  4d.  per  year,  which  means  that  prescriptions 
dispensed  annually  amount  to  19,312,  and  that  gives  some 
indication  of  the  probable  number  of  attendances. 

8.  The  management  of  the  dispensary  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  president,  three  vice-presidents,  fourteen  managers,  and 
two  secretaries,  the  one  being  secretary  to  the  managers, 
the  other  to  the  medical  officers.  The  president  of  the 
dispensary  is  the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  the  vice-presidents  are 
the  Earl  of  Stair,  the  Lord  Justice-General,  and  the  Lord 
Justice-Clerk.  The  accounts  of  the  dispensary  are  audited 
by  a  chartered  accountant.  The  managers  and  the  auditor 
are  appointed  by  the  subscribers  at  their  annual  meeting. 

9.  The  staff  of  the  dispensary  consists  of  six  ordinary 
medical  officers,  two  physicians-accoucheurs,  a  vaccinator, 
six  medical  officers  of  special  departments,  a  dentist,  and 
an  apothecary.  Appointments  to  the  staff  are  made  by  the 
managers  after  consultation  with  the  medical  officers.  By 
the  rules  of  the  dispensary  only  fellows  of  either  the  Eoyal 
College  of  Physicians  or  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
are  eligil>le  for  appointment  as  ordinary  medical  officers, 
but  the  managers  have  the  right  to  relax  the  rule  when 
they  see  fit,  and  give  medical  men  other  than  fellows  of 
these  colleges  ad  interim  appointments.  The  apothecary 
is  the  only  paid  member  of  the  staff.  All  the  medical  men 
attached  to  the  dispensary  give  their  services  to  the 
institution  gratuitously.  To  indicate  the  class  of  medical 
man  who  accept  appointment  on  the  staff  of  this 
dispensary,  I  may  mention  that  among  former  members  of 
the  staff  who  are  still  alive  there  are  the  president  and 
vice-president  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  the  vice- 
president  of  the  R(jyal  College  of  Surgeons,  Lord  Lister, 
Sir  John  Batty  Tuke,  Sir  Patrick  Heron  Watson,  Professor 
Chiene,  Professor  Matthew  Hay,  Professor  Stockman, 
Professor  Wyllie,  and  other  distinguished  physicians  and 
surgeons. 

10.  The  medical  staff  are  allowed  to  give  clinical 
instruction  to  pupils  in  the  dispensary.  The  pupils  are 
all  senior  students,  and  must  have  studied  medicine  for  at 
least  three  years.  They  assist  in  the  examination  and 
treatment  of  patients  at  tlie  dispensary,  and  attend,  under 
the  sujiervision  of  the  staff,  those  patients  requiring  to  be 
visited  at  their  own  homes.  When  no  pupils  are  available 
for  the  visitation  of  the  patients  who  must  be  seen  at  their 
own  homes,  members  of  the  medical  staff  do  that  duty 
themselves. 

11.  The  expenses  of  the  dispensary  amount  to  about 
£350  per  year.  Some  detail  of  those  expenses  is  shown  in 
the  following  table,  where  the  average  of  the  last  five  years 
is  stated. 

Annual  expenses  of  the  New  Town  Dispensary  : — 
Medicines,  surgical  appliances,  etc.,  £168  8  0 
Apothecary's  salary,  .  .  .  46  19  0 
Taxes,  feu-duty,  insurance,  .  .  12  16  10 
Caretaker  and  collector, .  .  .  50  7  7 
Printing,  advertising,  stationery,  .  18  17  7 
Repairs  and  furnishings,       .       .  7  10  9 

Coal,  gas,  cleaning,  .  .  .  36  10  6 
Miscellaneous,       .       .       .       .         10    0  1 


Total 


£351  10  4 


12.  The  average  cost  per  patient  amounts  to  12-2  pence. 
The  average  cost  of  each  treatment,  as  estimated  from  the 


number  of  prescriptions  annually  dispensed  and  paid  for, 
amounts  to  4"4  pence. 

13.  The  income  of  the  dispensary  is  as  shown  in  the 
following  table,  the  figures  being  the  average  of  the 
amounts  received  during  the  last  five  years. 

Income  of  the  New  Town  Dispensary  : — 

Subscriptions,  .          .       .       .  £154  12  11 

Collecting  boxes, .       .       .       .  5  19  1 

Paid  for  prescriptions  dispensed,  80    9  4 

Interests  and  dividends,     .       .  80  16  1 

Other,   8    3  7 

Total       .    £330    1  0 

14.  The  vast  majority  of  persons  applying  for  medical 
relief  at  this  dispensary  are  in  poverty,  and  from  prolonged 
experience  I  can  state  that  the  amount  of  abuse  is  very 
small.  The  district  served  by  the  dispensary  includes 
some  of  the  poorest  houses  in  the  town,  and  it  is  princi- 
pally from  that  class  of  house  that  the  dispensary  draws  its 
clieiiti'le.  Among  the  districts  from  which  the  majority 
of  the  patients  come  are  the  closes  on  the  north  side  of  the 
High  Street  and  Canongate,  St  James  Square  and  Street, 
Greenside,  Canonmills,  Water  of  Leith,  and  Stockbridge, 
and  these  districts  are  among  the  poorest  in  the  town. 

15.  The  question  as  to  the  overlapping  or  co-operation  of 
agencies  for  medical  relief  in  the  districts  served  by  this 
dispensary  is  difficult  to  answer  concisely,  so  I  prefer  to 
shortly  state  the  relative  positions  of  this  with  other 
medical  charities  serving  the  district. 

16.  Other  Dispensaries. — Many  years  ago  there  was  a 
working  understanding  between  this  and  other  dis- 
pensaries, each  agreeing  to  limit  their  sphere  of  work  to 
certain  districts  ;  this  agreement  is  still  adhered  to,  and 
consequently  there  is  little,  if  any,  overlapping  of  dis- 
pensary practice.  I  enclose  a  map  showing  the  districts 
served  by  this  dispensary.* 

17.  Royal  Infirmary. — The  New  Town  Dispensary 
works  in  co-operation  rather  than  in  overlap  with  the 
infirmary.  Patients  are  attended  in  both  institutions,  but 
the  fact  of  receiving  medicine  practically  free  at  the 
dispensary  attracts  a  poorer  class  of  patient  than  attends 
the  infirmary  from  the  district.  The  infirmary  readily 
admits  cases  considered  by  the  staff  of  the  dispensary  to 
require  hospital  treatment.  Many  of  the  members  of  the 
medical  and  surgical  staffs  of  the  infirmary  were  formerly 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  New  Town  Dispensary,  and 
on  their  recommendation  free  medicines  are  given  at  the 
dispensary  to  some  necessitous  infirmary  patients. 

18.  The  Royal  Ho&pital  for  Sick  Children. — The  out- 
patient department  of  this  hospital  deals  with  a  class  of 
case  similar  to  that  attended  to  in  the  special  department 
for  disease  of  children  at  the  dispensary,  but  as  the 
hospital  is  situated  at  a  long  distance  from  many  parts  of 
the  district  served  by  the  dispensary  it  may  be  held  that 
there  is  ample  room  for  both  charities.  This  hospital,  like 
the  infirmary,  freely  admits  cases  for  indoor  treatment 
when  recommended  by  members  of  the  dispensary  staff. 

19.  Parish  Medical  Relief. — I  think  it  may  be  stated 
that  one  result  of  the  work  done  at  the  dispensary  is  to 
reduce  the  number  of  applications  for  parish  medical  relief, 
and  it  does  so  because  I  think  it  likely  that  the  majority  of 
the  patients  are  such  as  would  require  to  apjjly  to  the  parish 
were  the  dispensary  non-existent.  More  esjjecially  is  that 
so  in  the  case  of  those  patients  who  are  attended  at  their 
own  homes.  A  group  of  patients  who  apply  for  attendance 
at  their  own  homes  are  poor  persons  who  are  told,  or  who 
know,  that  they  will  not  be  given  parochial  relief  unless 
they  enter  the  poorhouse. 

20.  The  Destitute  Sick  Society  and  the  Victoria  Nursing 
Institution  are  charities  which  provide  valuable  assistance 
in  the  conduct  of  the  work  of  the  dispensary,  the  first  by 
providing  money  to  enable  poor  persons  to  live  while  ill, 
and  the  latter  by  providing  for  the  nursing  of  cases  in 
their  own  homes,  and  provide  nursing  assistance  in  the 
department  for  diseases  of  children  at  the  dispensary. 

21.  I  see  no  impossibility  in  handing  over  the  New 
To\vii  Dispensary  to  "one  authority  or  agency,"  but  I 
think  that  such,  in  many  ways,  would  be  undesirable,  and 
would  advance  the  following  reasons  against  such 
amalgamation : — 

(a)  Amalgamation  of  all  the  dispensaries  in  the 
town  with  tlie  Royal  Infirmary  is  open  to  objection, 
*  Not  reproduced. 
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for  that  institution  is  already  very  large,  and  after 
such  amalgamation  might  become  unworkably  large. 

(6)  Amalgamation  with  other  dispensaries  in  the 
town  would,  in  my  opinion,  serve  no  useful  purpose, 
and  would  be  inadvisable,  because  it  would  tend 
to  each  dispensary  losing  its  individual  characters, 
and  to  losing  part  of  its  income,  as  the  local  interest 
taken  in  each  would  be  reduced.  The  existence  of 
a  large  and  influential  Board  in  each  dispensary 
helps  to  make  the  claims  of  the  disjjensaries  known 
and  to  procure  subscriptions. 

(c)  The  conversion  of  this  and  other  dispensaries 
in  the  town  into  part  of  the  parochial  system  of 
medical  relief  is  open  to  objection  ;  the  expenses 
would  be  increased,  for  medical  men  could  not  be 
expected  to  give  their  services  gratuitously  to  a 
public  body,  and  almost  certainly  tlie  quality  of 
the  stafi'  would  be  reduced,  for  medical  men  of  the 
status  of  the  majority  who  have  served  un  the  staft' 
would  not  be  willing  to  accept  minor  and  probably 
poorly-paid  Pooi'  Law  appointments. 

22.  Should  the  Commission  see  fit  to  advise  any  altera- 


tion in  the  constitution  of  this  or  other  similar  institution, 
I  would  urge  the  desiraljility,  in  the  interest  of  the  i)oor 
persons  receiving  relief,  that  the  facilities  for  clinical 
instruction  in  those  institutions  should  not  be  interfered 
with,  for  nothing  like  the  presence  of  students,  and  the 
necessity  of  analysing  and  studying  the  cases  for  their 
benefit,  secures  the  full  consideration  of  each  case,  and  pre- 
vents any  tendency  to  routine. 

23.  The  question  as  to  whether  the  health  of  the  com- 
munity suffers  from  insi^fficiency  in  amount  or  quality  of 
the  medical  assistance  at  present  available  for  the  poor,  so 
far  as  the  question  refers  to  the  district  served  by  the  New 
Town  Dispensary,  must  be  answered  in  the  negative,  for 
there  is  no  poor  person  in  that  district  who  cannot  procure 
medical  assistance  sufficient  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 
I  cannot  saj'  the  same  for  the  entire  town,  as  I  know  of 
at  least  one  district  not  at  present  served  by  a  dispensary, 
that  district  being  a  comparatively  large  one,  situated 
between  Leith  and  the  northern  boundary  of  the  district 
served  by  the  New  Town  Dispensary  ;  many  cases  come 
from  that  district  for  advice  at  the  dispensary  and  get  it, 
but  when  they  apply  for  medical  attendance  at  their  own 
homes  their  request  cannot  be  complied  with. 


APPENDIX  No.  XLVIII. 

STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  REV.  R.  H.  DUNLOP,  MINISTER  OF  THE  PARISH,  AND 
MEMBER  OF  THE  PARISH  COUNCIL  OF  ELIE  (FIFESHIRE). 


1.  Any  opinion  of  mine  founded  upon  exjjerience  gained 
in  my  twenty  years'  ministry  here  can  only  have  a  limited 
value.  This  parish  is  small,  and  enjoys  one  of  the  smallest 
Poor  Law  assessments  in  Scotland.  We  have  no  public 
works.  Our  community  exists  for  letting  houses  to 
summer  visitors.    There  is  no  poverty. 

2.  We  mostly  give  outdoor  relief.  An  occasional  poor 
person  with  no  relatives  has  to  be  sent  to  the  poorhouse. 
My  experience  is  that,  however  strong  the  aversion  be  to 
contemplate  going  to  the  poorhouse  when  the  prospect  is 
distant,  when  weakness  asserts  itself  the  refuge  is  gladly 
taken  advantage  of. 

3.  Outdoor  relief  when  there  are  relatives  to  help  is 
good.    It  must  not  be  made  too  ample  or  too  easily  got. 

4.  Applicants  for  relief  are  mostly  decayed  old  women. 

5.  Failing  health  and  early  improvidence  are  the  causes 
of  pauperism. 


6.  The  class  of  per.sons  seeking  election  as  Parish 
Councillors  comprises  the  laird,  the  factor,  the  clergymen, 
the  provost,  and  the  people  in  the  best  circumstances. 

7.  As  to  the  ex[ie(liency  of  giving  able-bodied  persons  a 
claim  to  parochial  relief,  it  should  only  be  done  under  some 
system  of  public  works.  With  present-day  tendencies,  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  give  relief  sini'piiciter  to  able-bodied 
men  out  of  work. 

8.  The  existing  area  suits  our  sellish  purposes,  but  I  am 
for  the  county  as  the  unit.  We  have  in  this  parish  only 
good  houses  suitable  for  attracting  summer  lodgers.  When 
people  get  old  they  move  to  the  neighbouring  parish,  where 
they  get  cheaper  houses,  and  in  due  course  come  on  the 
rates  there,  after  they  have  paid  here  for  a  long  term  of 
years.  We  have  no  title  to  escape  in  this  way,  save  the 
title  the  existing  area  gives. 

9.  The  law  works  well  here,  and  I  have  been  so  long 
familiar  with  conditions  in  a  small  parish  as  to  make  any 
opinion  of  mine  on  reform  for  busier  centres  of  little  use. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  R.  D.  DUNNACHIE,  J.P.,  DISTRICT  SECRETARY  OF  THE 

ORDER  OF  RECHABITES. 


1.  I  am  Secretary  to  the  largest  district  in  connection 
with  the  great  Rechabite  Order,  and  have  been  connected 
with  the  Order  for  over  thirty  years  I  am  also  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace  for  the  county  of  the  city  of  Glasgow. 

In  my  statement  I  have  only  dealt  with  the  subjects 
from  the  Friendly  Society  standjjoint,  as  my  experience 
has  all  been  in  that  direction. 

2.  The  Independent  Order  of  Rechabites  gives  funeral 
and  sick  benefit  to  its  members,  sid^scriptions  being  paid 
and  benefits  given  in  accordance  with  the  accompanying 
scale.  We  have  no  wage-limit  in  our  rules,  members  being 
at  liberty  to  insure  for  any  or  all  of  the  benefits  without 
restriction  as  to  wages,  but  members  under  nineteen  years 
of  age  cannot  insure  for  more  than  10s.  per  week  in 
sickness 

3.  In  the  "  Glasgow "  district  we  have  a  convalescent 
home  belonging  to  the  district,  and  members  who  pay  one 
penny  per  month  into  the  Home  fund  are  entitled  to  tAvo 
weeks  at  this  Home,  when  convalescent,  at  the  rate  of  5s. 
per  week.  We  have  also  three  maternity  nurses  for  the 
benefit  of  members'  wives,  and  their  services  are  free  to  the 
members.  Then  we  have  six  small  maternity  cottages  at 
Kirn,  where  members'  wives  and  families  may  have  two 
weeks'  residence  rent-free. 


4.  In  my  opinion  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  pro- 
vision of  old-age  pensions  through  the  medium  of  the 
friendly  societies  of  the  country,  the  societies  being 
subsidised  by  the  Government  for  the  23ur])ose. 

5.  I  think  everyone  with  a  wage  under  £200  per  annum 
ought  to  be  compelled  by  law  to  join  one  or  other  of  the 
friendly  societies,  and  thus  a  large  proportion  of  the  money 
presently  spent  on  poor  relief  would  not  l)e  required,  as  it 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  friendly  societies  are  at 
present  saving  vast  sums,  from  the  poor  relief,  by  their 
operations. 

6.  No  old-age  pension  should  be  paid  to  anyone  who  has 
not  shown  a  desire  for  thrift,  through  connection  with  a 
friendly  society.  Such  a  scheme  as  old-age  pensions  could 
be  much  more  economically  administered  throTigh  friendly 
societies  than  by  a  sejmrate  system  set  ujd  for  that  alone. 
The  whole  machinery  is  already  in  full  working  order,  and 
at  a  very  small  extra  cost  for  working  expenses  could  easily 
be  utilised  for  the  distribution  of  state-aided  pensions. 

7.  The  effect  on  friendly  societies  of  free  medical  .State- 
relief  would  be  very  great,  as  it  would  free  them  from  one 
of  the  greatest  sources  of  discord  and  discontent.  At  the 
present  time  the  question  of  medical  attendance  and 
medicine  is  a  burning  one  in  all  friendly  society  circles. 
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The  doctors  are  agitating  for  much  higher  fees,  and  the  ■ 
members  are  being  compelled,  very  unwillingly,  to  pay 
more,  so  that  were  the  State  to  come  to  the  rescue,  with 
even  partial  help  in  this  direction,  it  would  effect  much  good. 

8.  Voluntary  Hospitals. — These  we  already  have  in 
Scotland,  and  I  do  not  quite  grasp  the  reason  for  the 
reference  to  them  in  relation  to  friendly  societies.  There 
ought  to  be  a  closer  bond  between  the  societies  and 
hospitals  and  infirmaries,  and  the  friendlj'  society  should 
be  encoxiraged  to  give  more  freely  towards  the  funds  of 
these  institutions.  It  must,  however,  be  understood  that 
the  members  of  most  of  the  societies  are,  as  a  general  rule, 
subscribers  through  their  employment  to  all  the  various 
hospitals. 

9.  State  System  of  Old-age  Pensions. — This  has  already 
been  dealt  with  under  paragraphs  4,  5,  6.  The  Rechalntes 
have  a  Superannuation  Scheme  already  in  existence,  and 
this  might  be  aided  by  the  State  as  indicated. 

10.  Freely-given  Poor  Law  Out-relief.  —  I  am  very 
strongly  convinced  that  the  present  mode  of  administering 
out-relief  is  anything  but  an  encouragement  to  the  exercise 
of  thrifty  habits  amongst  our  lower  wage-earning  working 
classes  ;  in  my  opinion  it  tends  to  quite  the  opposite.  If 
the  Poor  Law  ofticials  find  that  any  applicant  for  out-relief 
has  been  thrifty  and  has  saved  a  few  pounds,  or  is  a 


member  of  any  of  the  friendly  societies  and  entitled  to 
benefit  from  such,  this  is  held  to  be  a  strong  argument 
against  their  getting  any  relief,  whilst  the  dissolute  and 
thriftless,  who  may  have  squandered  their  means  in  drink 
and  other  ways,  have  little  or  no  trouble  in  getting  im- 
mediate help.    This  is  not  as  it  should  be. 

11.  The  Temperance  Friendly  Societies  are,  most 
assuredly,  progressing  much  more  rapidly  now  than  they 
ever  did — see  the  Registrar's  reports. 

1 2.  Strong  drink  being  the  main  cause  of  the  poverty  so 
prevalent  in  our  country,  were  the  drinking  habits  and 
customs  of  the  community  materially  curtailed,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  a  great  many  of  the 
problems  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Laws  would  soon  be  solved. 

13.  There  should  be  more  encouragement  given  to  the 
thrifty  poor  by  out-relief,  and  a  great  deal  less  to  the 
drunken,  the  dissolute,  and  thriftless.  It  would  be  better 
for  all  concerned  if  we  had  more  out-relief  to  those  who 
had  shown  themselves  to  be  frugal  and  thrifty,  and  fewer 
inmates  of  poorhouses. 

The  well-living  poor  dread  the  poorhouse  more  because 
of  the  class  of  people  with  whom  they  have  to  mix  rather 
than  the  stigma  of  the  house  itself. 


APPENDIX  No.  XLIX  (A). 
Scales  of  Contributions. 

These  Scales  include  Sick,  Funeral,  and  Management  Expenses,  Medical  Attendance  and  Medicine  (except  in  exceptional 
cases,  when  Tents  have  the  power  to  impose  a  slight  additional  levy).  Also  15s.  on  the  death  of  a  male  Member's 
Child  under  three  months,  and  £1,  10s.  from  3  months  to  3  years  of  age. 

Females  may  insure  at  the  same  rates,  but  their  benefits  are  limited  to  £10  at  death  and  10s.  per  week  during  sickness. 


Benefits. 


Monthly  (4  Weeks)  Contributions  According  to  Age  Last  Birthday. 


Amount  per 
Week  in 
Sickness. 
26  Weeks 

Full  ;  then 
Half  till 
well. 

Amoinit 
payable  at 
Death. 

Age 
15  to  19. 

Age 
20  to  24. 

Age 
25  to  29. 

Age 
30  to  34. 

Age 
35  to  39. 

Age 
40  to  42. 

Age 
43  to  45. 

£    s.  d. 
0    5  0 
0    5  0 
0    5  0 
0    5  0 
0    5  0 
0    5  0 

£    s.  d. 
5    0  0 
10    0  0 
15    0  0 
20    0  0 
25    0  0 
30    0  0 

s.  'd. 

1  0^ 
1  2 
1  34 
1  5' 
1  6| 
1  8 

s.  d. 
1  1 

1  n 

1  4 

1  54 
1  7" 
1  84 

s.  d. 
1  3 

1  ^ 

1  6 

1  n 

1  9 

s.  d. 

1  2| 
1  4 
1  6i 
1  8 
1  9| 
1  11^ 

s.  d. 
1  4 
1  6 
1  8 

1  10 

2  0 
2  2 

s.  d. 

1  H 
1  8" 

1  10| 

2  1 
2  31 
2  6 

s.  d. 

1  7 

1  10 

2  1 
2  4 
2  7 
2  10 

0    7  6 
0    7  6 
0    7  6 
0    7  6 
0    7  6 
0    7  6 

5    0  0 
10    0  0 
15    0  0 
20    0  0 
25    0  0 
30    0  0 

1  3i 
1  5 
1  61 
1  8 
1  9i 
1  11 

1  4| 
1  5| 
1  7i 
1  8| 

1  loi 
1  Hi 

1  5 
1  64 
1  8" 
1  94 

1  11 

2  Oi 

1  61 
1  84 

1  loj 

2  0 
2  If 
2  3| 

1  84 

1  lOi 

2  04 
2  2S 
2  44 
2  6j 

1  lOi 

2  1 

2  3i 
2  6 
2  8i- 
2  11 

2  04 
2  3j 
2  64 

2  94 

3  0| 
3  3i 

0  10  0 
0  10  0 
0  10  0 
0  10  0 
0  10  0 
0  10  0 

5    0  0 
10    0  0 
15    0  0 
20    0  0 
25    0  0 
30    0  0 

1  6i 

1  8 

1 11 

2  0| 
2  2 

1  9 

1  101 

2  0 
2  14 
2  3 

1  8^ 
1  10 

1  111 

2  1 

2  24 
2  4" 

1  10| 

2  0^ 
2  2^ 
2  4 
2  5| 
2  7i 

2  1 
2  3 
2  5 
2  7 
2  9 
2  11 

2  34 
2  6" 
2  84 

2  11" 

3  IJ 
3  4 

2  6 

2  9 

3  0 
3  3 
3  6 
3  9 

0  12  6 
0  12  6 
0  12  6 
0  12  6 
0  12  6 
0  12  6 

5    0  0 
10    0  0 
15    0  0 
20    0  0 
25    0  0 
30    0  0 

1  loi 

2  Oi 

2  n 

2  3| 
2  4| 
2  6| 

2  0 
2  1-1 
2  3 
2  44 
2  6" 
2  7i 

2  2| 
2  4|- 
2  6i 
2  8 
2  9| 

2  Hi 

2  51 
2  -  74 
2  91 

2  114 

3  l|- 
3  3i 

2  84 

2  11" 

3  4 

3  6h 
3  9 

2  lU 

3  2-1 
3  5^ 
3  8^ 

3  lU 

4  2|- 
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APPENDIX  No.  XLIX  (A).— Continued. 
Scales  of  Contributions. — Continued. 


Benefits. 


Amount  per 
Week  in 
Sickness. 
26  Weeks 
Full:  then 
Half  till 
well. 


£  s. 
0  15 
0  15 
0  15 
0  15 
0  15 
0  15 


0  17 
0  17 
0  17 
0  17 
0  17 
0  17 


1    0  0 

1    0  0 

1    0  0 

10  0 

1    0  0 

10  0 


Amount 
payable  at 
Death. 


£  s.  d. 

5  0  0 

10  0  0 

15  0  0 

20  0  0 

25  0  0 

30  0  0 


5  0  0 

10  0  0 

15  0  0 

20  0  0 

25  0  0 

30  0  0 


5  0  0 

10  0  0 

15  0  0 

20  0  0 

25  0  0 

30  0  0 


Monthly  (4  Weeks)  Contributions  According  to  Age  Last  Birthday. 


Age 
15  to  19. 


Age 
20  to  24. 


2  9 

2  104 

3  O" 
3  li 
3  3 
3  5i 


Oh 


3  8 


Age 
25  to  29. 


s.  d. 
2  3i 


5 


2 
2 

2  8 
2  9| 
2  11 


2  lOi 


0 

3 
4i 


4 

54 
7" 


3  84 
3  10" 


Age 
30  to  34. 

Age 
35  to  39. 

Age 
40  to  42. 

Age 
43  to  45. 

s.  d. 

2  6| 
2  8|- 

2  10^ 

3  0 
3  If 
3  3| 

s.  d. 

2  10 

3  0 
3  2 
3  4 
3  6 
3  8 

s.  d. 
3  1^ 
3  4 

3  6| 
3  9 

3  ll  i- 

4  2 

s.  d. 

3  5 
3  8 

3  11 

4  2 
4  5 
4  8 

3  2 
3  3| 
3  5i 
3  7^ 
3  9 
3  lOf 

3  74 
3  9" 

3  11 

4  1 
4  3 
4  5 

3  6| 
3  8-|- 

3  lOl 

4  0 
4  1| 
4  Si- 

4  14 
4  3i 
4  5| 
4  74 
4  94 
4  111 

Contributions  for  Funeral  Benefit  Only. 


The  following  Graduated  Scale  includes  Funeral  and  Management  Expenses,  also  15s.  on  death  of  male  Members'  Children 
under  3  months  old,  and  £1,  10s.  from  3  months  to  3  years  of  age.  No  Sick  Benefit.  Medical  Attendance  and 
Medicine  3d.  per  month  extra,  or  such  other  sum  as  may  be  required. 


Benefits. 

Monthly  (4  Weeks)  Contributions  According  to  Age  Last  Birthday. 

Amount  Payable 
at  Death. 

Age 
15  to  29. 

Age 
30  to  34. 

Age 
35  to  39. 

Age 
40  to  42. 

Age 
43  to  45. 

£    s.  d. 
5    0  0 
10    0  0 
15    0  0 
20    0  0 
25    0  0 
30    0  0 

s.  d. 
0  44 
0  6- 
0  74 
0  9 

0  101 

1  0 

s.  d. 

0  4| 
0  6| 
0  8i 
0  10 

0  llf 

1  li 

s.  d. 
0  5 
0  7 
0  9 

0  11 

1  1 
1  3 

s.  d. 
0  51 
0  8 

0  101 

1  1 

1  31 
1  6 

s.  d. 
0  6 

0  9 

1  0 
1  3 
1  6 
1  9 

Female  Members  pay  l4d.  per  month  less  than  the  foregoing  for  the  same  Funeral  Benefits. 

A  Member  may  divide  his  Funeral  Shares  between  himself  and  his  wife  to  the  extent  of  £10,  provided  she  is  a  Total 
Abstainer. 

Initiation  fees  for  all  ages — Males,  2s.  6d.  ;  females.  Is.  6d. 


APPENDIX  No.  L. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  HENRY  DYER,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  GLASGOW,  CHAIRMAN  OF 
SCOTTISH  CO-OPERATIVE  EDUCATION  COMMITTEES  ASSOCIATION,  ETC. 


1.  For  fully  twenty-five  years  I  have  taken  an  active 
interest  in  social  questions,  and  have  had  many  oppor- 
tunities of  making  myself  practically  acquainted  with 
them. 

2.  At  first  my  attention  was  taken  up  almost  entirely 
with  scientific  and  technical  education,  first  as  Principal 
of  the  Imperial  College  of  Engineering,  Tokyo,  Japan,  and 


then  as  a  Governor  of  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland 
Technical  College.  From  that  I  was  led  to  take  an  interest 
in  general  education,  which  was  necessary  as  a  foundation 
for  the  practical  applications,  and  as  a  member  of  the  School 
Board  of  Glasgow  I  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
various  departments  of  the  work,  and  in  these  we  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  many  social  problems.  Educa- 
tional work  naturally  led  up  to  social  work,  and  for  a  good 
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many  years  I  have  taken  a  part  in  many  of  the  organisa- 
tions which  are  intended  to  help  in  the  solution  of  tliese 
problems,  and  especially  in  the  co-operation  movement.  I 
am  Chairman  of  the  Scottish  Co-operative  Edacational 
Committees  Association,  which  assists  in  the  organisation 
of  the  educational  work  carried  on  by  co-operators  in 
Scotland. 

3.  A  great  deal  might  be  said  on  all  the  different 
branches  of  the  work  which  I  have  mentioned,  but  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  refer  to  publications  which  will  supply  all 
necessary  information.  The  General  Secretary  of  the  Co- 
operative Union,  Mr  J.  C.  Gray,  Long  Millgate,  Manchester, 
will  no  doubt  be  willing  to  supply  your  Commission  with 
copies  of  the  literature  issued  by  the  Union,  and  to  give 
detailed  information  on  any  point ;  Mr  James  Deans,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Scottish  Section  of  the  Union,  263  Wallace 
Street,  Glasgow,  S.S.,  will  supply  any  details  which  are 
wished  with  regard  to  the  work  of  the  movement  in 
Scotland.  No  doubt  the  Commission  has  lists  of  the  most 
important  publications  relating  to  friendly  societies,  trade 
anions,  etc.,  so  that  I  need  not  refer  to  them. 

4.  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  various  aspects  of 
social  problems,  but  I  may  say  that  I  agree  generally  with 
the  opinions  and  proposals  of  Mr  Charles  Booth.  The 
object  should  be  to  encourage  individual  effort  as  far  as 
jjossible,  and  that  is  not  done  by  the  present  Poor  Law. 
A  person  must  declare  himself  (or  herself)  a  pauper  before 


any  assistance  is  given.  If  there  were  a  national  pension 
system  which  made  an  allowance  (after  a  certain  age) 
sufficient  for  existence,  without  making  the  recipients 
jjaupers,  there  would  be  a  great  inducement  to  supplement 
this  by  personal  effort.  Trade  union  allowances  already 
give  to  many  aged  workers  sufficient  to  live  iipon,  and  in 
many  cases  these  are  supplemented  by  investments  in  co- 
operative societies  or  by  membership  of  friendly  societies, 
but  with  all,  few  if  any  attain  to  any  tiling  like  luxury. 
They  are  merely  able  to  live  more  human  lives,  and  the 
national  pension  shoidd  not  be  withheld  because  they  have 
been  able  to  help  themselves  to  a  certain  extent.  In  the  cases 
of  those  who  have  not  done  so,  it  only  represents  what  they 
would  be  entitled  to  by  the  Poor  Law,  which,  of  course, 
would  be  saved  if  a  national  Ipension  system  were 
adopted. 

5.  The  national  pension  may  be  looked  upon  as  part  of 
the  national  dividend  which  represents  the  minimum 
necessary  for  existence,  and  that  minimum  should  be 
increased,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  l^y  a  great  develop- 
ment of  the  methods  of  co-operation  to  national  affairs,  so 
that  in  an  automatic  manner  the  products  of  labour  would 
be  distributed  in  a  more  equable  and  equitable  manner 
than  at  present.  To  show  how  this  should  be  done  would 
involve  the  discussion  of  the  wiiole  future  of  economic  and 
social  organisation,  which,  of  course,  is  at  present  out  of 
place. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  ALLAN  SCOTT  EDMISTON,  INSPECTOR  OF  POOR 

OF  THE  PARISH  OF  RUTHERGLEN. 


1.  I  have  been  inspector  of  poor  of  the  parish  of 
Kutherglen  for  the  last  twenty-two  years.  Prior  to'  this 
I  was  a  member  of  the  old  Parochial  Board,  and  member 
of  the  committee  of  management  for  many  years. 

2.  The  parish  of  Rutherglen  is  partly  )jurghal  and 
partly  landward.  In  the  burghal  portion  the  popidation 
is  largely  composed  of  the  artisan  and  labouring  classes, 
a  great  number  of  which  are  employed  in  Glasgow.  In 
the  outskirts  of  the  burgh  and  landward  portion  the 
population  is  almost  wholly  composed  of  the  commercial 
classes,  their  businesses,  occupations  and  employment 
being  in  Glasgow.  The  population  of  the  parish,  according 
to  the  census  of  1901,  was  21,011,  and  according  to  the 
police  census  in  November  1906  it  was  24,811. 

3.  The  method  of  administering  relief  in  the  parish  is 
as  follows : — The  Council  meets  on  the  first  Tuesday  of 
each  month.  At  this  meeting  1  submit  all  applications 
made  during  the  month  and  my  reports  thereon.  Each 
of  the  applications  shows  how  I  have  dealt  with  the  case 
during  the  month,  and  my  action  is  either  approved  of  or 
altered  by  the  Council,  such  as  by  the  granting  of  outdoor 
relief  where  the  poorhouse  has  been  offered  and  declined. 
Applicants  do  not  attend  the  meeting  at  which  their  cases 
are  considered  and  disposed  of. 

4.  Personally,  I  would  prefer  every  applicant  to  appear 
before  a  committee  of  the  Council,  that  the  committee 
might  see  the  applicant  and  hear  his  statement.  I  could 
then  bring  out  the  facts  and  circumstances  by  questions 
and  answers  before  the  applicant  and  committee. 

5.  Respecting  the  merits  of  indoor  and  outdoor  relief, 
my  experience  is  that  when  indoor  relief  has  been  offered 
or  accepted  there  is  seldom  another  application  from  the 
immediate  neighbourhood.  But  when  outdoor  relief  has 
been  granted,  this  is  generally  followed  by  one  or  more 
applications.  The  applicants  sometimes  frankly  state  the 
reason  for  their  application  is,  that  they  think  they  are 
as  much  entitled  to  relief  as  the  persons  put  on  the  roll 
the  month  before. 

6.  The  classes  of  persons  applying  for  relief  are  generally 
the  improvident  artisan  and  labouring  classes. 

7.  The  causes  of  pauperism  are  varied  and  far-re?ching — 
such  as  love  of  idleness,  gambling,  drunkenness  and  vice. 
Indiscriminate  charity — or  what  is  called  charity — is  also 
aggravating  enormously  the  very  evil  it  is  seeking  to 
remedy.  It  is  undoiibtedly  in  the  power  of  charity  to 
corrupt  its  object.  Charity  can  only  succeed  when  the 
recipient  is  willing  and  calls  forth  all  his  own  moral  energy 
to  overcome  his  difficulties.    It  is  then,  and  then  only,  a 


man  "dare  be  poor  for  a'  that."  Poverty  acts  precisely 
like  cold.  If  it  does  not  brace  up,  it  benumbs.  If  it  does 
not  quicken,  it  kills.  I  do  not  question  the  motive  of  the 
givers,  but  it  has  no  effect  whatever  upon  the  result  of 
giving.  In  other  words,  we  know  that  money  given  with 
the  very  best  motive  may  be  the  means  of  producing  the 
most  painful  and  deplorable  consequences  I  am  afraid 
this  generation  has  yet  to  realise  that  the  moral  laws  which 
govern  the  world  are  as  immutable  as  the  physical  laws. 
It  appears  to  me  that  we  might  as  well  throw  ourselves 
over  a  j^recipice,  trusting  that  the  law  of  gravitation  will 
be  stispended  in  our  favour,  as  hope  to  continue  our 
present  system  of  indiscriminate  almsgiving  without 
experiencing  the  consequent  moral  pollution  and  disease. 
It  is  an  immutable  law,  which  cannot  be  too  frequently 
impressed,  that  no  one  can  do  for  another  what  that  person 
can  and  ought  to  do  for  himself  without  producing  moral 
injury  both  to  the  individual  and  the  community  in  which 
he  lives. 

8.  The  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as  Parish 
Councillors  will  be  indicated  by  the  members  presently 
constituting  the  Council.  There  are  2  managing  directors, 
1  writer,  1  clergyman,  1  teacher,  1  master  builder,  1  master 
joiner,  1  n)aster  slater,  2  master  tailors,  1  spirit  merchant, 
I  commission  agent,  1  cashier,  1  engineer,  1  yarn  dresser, 
1  insurance  collector,  1  iron-ship  builder,  1  steel-mill  roller, 
1  checkweighman — in  all,  19  members. 

9.  The  probable  effect  of  giving  able-bodied  persons  a 
claim  to  relief  would  be  a  further  aid  to  a  class  which  used 
to  be  called  "  sturdy  rogues  and  vagabonds,"  but  they  are 
now  called  "  unemployed,"  and  are  the  largest,  if  not  the 
only,  recipients  of  all  our  great  charitable  funds.  The  law 
at  present  is  sufficient  to  meet  all  cases  of  necessity  if 
prudently  administered,  and  therefore  any  change  is 
inexpedient. 

10.  The  existing  areas  for  the  purpose  of  administering 
relief  should  be  enlarged,  the  objects  being  to  reduce  the 
questions  of  settlement,  to  effect  an  equalisation  of  the 
burden  of  maintenance,  and  more  uniformity  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  relief. 

11.  I  would  suggest  that  the  number  of  Parish  Councillors 
be  reduced.  The  number  of  Councillors  in  Rutherglen  is 
19.  The  number  should  be  reduced  to  not  more  than 
9.  The  feeling  of  responsibility  is  dissipated  in  numbers. 
Where  consideration  of  character  is  absolutely  necessary — 
and  it  is  so  in  administering  relief — freedom  of  speech  is 
essential.  Freedom  of  speech  is  curbed  by  numbers, 
because  the  greater  the  number,  the  more  likelihood  there 
is  of  what  has  been  said  being  carried  to  the  applicant. 
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This  induces  and  encourages  the  canvassing  of  members. 
It  frequently  causes  wrangling  in  families  and  quarrelling 
among  neighl)ours,  who,  though  innocent,  are  blamed  for 
giving  information.  Obviously,  it  also  adds  to  the  diffi- 
culties and  sometimes  prevents  the  inspector  obtaining 
necessary  information. 

12.  I  would  also  suggest  that  there  should  be  some 
additional  qualification  for  a  Councillor,  and  that  the  date 
and  method  of  election  be  altered. 


13.  While  the  rate  per  £  may  be  slightly  more  on 
occupiers  than  it  is  on  owners,  the  total  amount  required 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  is  equally  divided  between 
owners  and  occupiers,  the  theory  being  that  each  pays  one- 
half.  Several  years  ago  I  investigated  how  this  theory 
worked  out  in  Rutherglen,  and  I  found,  in  round  numbers, 
that  GOO  owners,  including  public  works,  paid  10s.  of  every 
pound,  and  tliat  as  occupiers  they  paid  other  7s. — in  all,  17s. 
of  every  pound,— while  4,500  occupiers  only  paid  the 
remaining  3s.  of  every  pound  collected. 


APPENDIX  No.  LII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  DR  JAMES  ERSKINE,  MEMBER  OF  GLASGOW  PARISH  COUNCIL 
AND  DISTRICT  LUNACY  BOARD ;  LATE  MEMBER  OF  THE  TOWN  COUNCIL  OF  GLASGOW. 


1.  I  have  to  say  that  I  have  only  been  a  member  of  the 
Glasgow  Parish  Coimcil  and  District  Lunacy  Board  for  a 
period  of  a  year,  being  co- opted  in  February  1906  in 
place  of  a  member  who  resigned.  For  three  years  (1898  to 
1901)  I  was  a  member  of  the  Town  Council  of  Glasgow, 
and  took  special  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Committee  on 
Health,  which  is  the  Committee  charged  with  the  special 
work  of  the  Sanitary  Authority. 

I  am  a  Graduate  in  Arts,  and  also  a  Graduate  in 
Medicine  and  Surgery  of  Glasgow  University. 

Mkdical  Assistance  to  the  Poor. 
The  Sanitary  Authority  (the  Corporation  of  Glasgow). 

2.  All  paupers  suffering  from  infectious  diseases  are 
removed  to  the  municipal  fever  liospitals,  and  are  treated 
therein,  no  charge  being  made  against  the  Parish  Council. 
The  Sanitary  Authority  resolved  in  1881  "  that  all  classes 
of  the  citizens  suft'eriug  from  infectious  disease  should  be 
treated  in  hospital  without  any  charge  being  made  therefor." 
The  City  Parochial  Board  in  1866  and  the  Barony  Board 
in  1872  gave  up  their  fever  wards,  and  up  till  1881  the 
inspectors  of  poor  sent  their  orders  for  the  removal  of 
paupers  to  the  Sanitary  Authority,  and  paid  for  their 
treatment. 

3.  Included  in  the  category  of  cases  of  infectious  diseases 
removed  to  and  treated  in  the  municipal  fever  hospitals 
are  typhus,  enteric,  and  scarlet  fever,  measles,  whooping- 
cough,  various  febriculse,  smallpox,  diphtheria,  puerperal 
fever,  erysipelas,  and  cerebrospinal  meningitis.  During 
the  recent  outbreak  of  the  last-named  disease,  several  cases 
were  not  recognised  at  first,  and  admitted  to  the  parish 
hospitals.  The  City  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  his 
staff  rendered  their  services  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  cases 
by  bacteriological  examination  and  otherwise,  and  when 
possible  certain  of  these  cases  were  afterwards  removed  to 
the  municipal  hospitals.  It  is  noteworthy  that  a  large 
proportion  of  cases  of  disease  occurring  in  poor  persons 
have  witliin  recent  years  been  transferred  from  the  care  of 
the  Poor  Law  to  that  of  the  Sanitary  Authority  because 
they  are  included  in  the  infectious  category — a  category 
whicli  is  expanding  rapidly,  and  now  includes  consumption. 
The  resolution  of  the  Glasgow  Sanitary  Authority  to  treat 
all  classes  of  people  suffering  from  infectious  diseases  in 
municipal  hospitals  carried  with  it  the  whole  sanitary 
service  of  the  city,  incidental  to  the  control  of  those  Itinds 
of  illness.  They  committed  themselves  to  the  policy  of 
using  every  form  of  public  service,  with  a  view  to  the 
prevention  of  infection. 

4.  Glasgow  has  within  the  last  few  years  made  provision 
for  the  sick  poor  outside  the  poorhouse  by  the  erection  of 
three  modern  hospitals.  The  very  name  of  hospitals 
instead  of  poorhouses  is  removing  the  aversion  that  has 
always  been  entertained  regarding  parochial  assistance. 
Patients  now  find  their  way  into  the  parish  hospitals  who 
formerly  would  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  admission  to  a 
charitable  hospital  by  means  of  a  subscriber's  line.  They 
don't  feel  pauperised,  as  they  would  if  they  had  to  enter 
the  hospital  wards  through  the  poorhouse. 

5.  The  institution  at  Barnhill  is  still  called  the  poor- 
house, and  is  often  offered  as  a  test  to  undeserving  applicants 
for  outdoor  relief.  In  Barnhill  there  are  wards  for  hospital 
treatment  of  patients,  and  on  an  average  as  many  as  two 


hundred  patients  are  under  such  treatment.  But  all  the 
inmates  are  more  or  less  infirm,  and  in  a  large  number  of 
cases  are  suffering  from  well-defined  chronic  diseases. 
Special  wards  are  set  apart  in  Barnhill  for  the  accom- 
modation of  male  patients  affected  with  contagious  skin 
diseases  and  venereal  diseases. 

6.  In  Stobhill  Hospital,  some  provision  is  made  for  the 
treatment  of  consumption,  but  it  is  not  carried  out  fully 
and  in  accordance  with  the  most  modern  views  on  the 
subject.  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Glasgow 
Parish  Council  that  the  Sanitary  Authority  should  under- 
take the  treatment  of  the  consumptive  poor,  the  poor-rates 
only  being  expended  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  depend- 
ants of  consumptives.  The  Corporation  of  Glasgow  being 
the  Sanitary  Authority  have  decided  to  add  pulmonary 
phthisis  to  the  list  of  diseases  notifial;le  under  the  Infectious 
Diseases  (Notification)  Act,  and  will  soon  require  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  cases  notified  to  them.  By  such  action 
the  Parish  Council  will  be  relieved  in  course  of  time  of 
the  responsibility  of  making  provision  for  the  accom- 
modation and  treatment  of  their  numerous  consumptive 
cases. 

7.  The  members  of  the  Parish  Council  of  Glasgow  are 
also  ex  officio  members  of  the  Glasgow  District  Lunacy 
Board,  and  are  charged  with  the  administration  and 
management  of  Woodilee  and  Gartloch  Asylums.  They 
therefore  serve  under  the  Local  Government  Board  and 
the  General  Board  of  Lunacy. 

8.  Poor  persons  notified  to  the  inspector  of  poor  as 
supposed  to  be  insane  are  dealt  with  by  the  outdoor  medical 
staff'.  For  patients  about  whose  certification  there  was 
any  doubt  or  difference  of  opinion,  wards  containing  12 
beds  in  Barnhill  were  set  apart  in  1890,  and  when  the  new 
hospital  at  Duke  Street  was  opened  in  1904  provision  was 
there  made  for  50  such  patients.  These  wards  were 
intended  primarily  for  the  observation  of  doubtful  or 
unconfirmed  cases  exhibiting  mental  symptoms.  The 
experiment,  however,  has  assumed  a  much  more 
comprehensive  phase,  and  any  kind  of  case  with  mental 
symptoms  may  be  received  into  these  observation  wards, 
even  if  certified  insane  (with  emergency  certificate  also 
added),  by  one  of  the  outdoor  medical  officers.  The  medical 
officer,  or  as  he  is  called  the  certifying  physician  to  the 
Parish  Council,  who  has  been  appointed  to  the  charge  of 
the  wards,  may  receive  any  mental  case  into  these  wards, 
giving  as  his  reason  for  doing  so  that  he  has  considered  it 
necessary  to  suspend  his  judgment  regarding  the  patient's 
condition  during  further  observation,  which  may  be 
prolonged  for  a  period  of  six  weeks.  According  to  the 
Lunacy  Laws,  persons  certified  insane  can  only  be  received 
into  premises  duly  licensed  by  the  General  Lunacy  Board. 

9.  The  parish  hospitals  are  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  Lunacy  Board,  who  are  in  no  way  responsible  for  the 
management  of  observation  or  mental  wards  situated 
within  them.  The  patients  in  these  wards  are  in  the 
position  of  sick  sane  persons  who  cannot  be  detained  against 
their  will,  and  are  wholly  under  the  care  of  the  Parish 
Council  and  the  Local  Government  Board.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  observation  or  probationary  wards  are  provided 
in  the  asylums,  so  that  if  possible  patients  may  not  require 
to  be  accommodated  in  the  general  wards  of  the  asylum. 

10.  Considering  the  facts  that  the  Parish  Council  and 
District  Lunacy  Board  are  now  quite  assimilated  in  respect 
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of  membership,  and  that  the  general  management  of  mental 
cases  is  continuous  throughout  their  course  from  the  time 
they  are  at  first  notified  to  the  inspector  of  poor  as  supposed 
to  be  insane  until  they  are  finally  accommodated  in  the 
asylum,  T  would  jiropose  the  absorption  of  the  General 
Board  of  Lunacy,  and  that  the  Local  Government  Board 
should  be  empowered  to  administer  the  Lunacy  Laws,  to  be 
amended  as  might  be  necessary.  The  Local  Government 
Board,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  the  sole  authority  in 
matters  of  health.  Insanity  is  nowadays  regarded  as  a 
symptom  of  jihyeical  disease.  Asylums  should  all  be  styled, 
what  they  really  are,  "  hospitals  for  mental  affections.'' 
Owing  to  the  bad  environment  and  habits  of  the  people 
coming  under  the  purview  of  the  Poor  Law,  a  large  pro- 
portion suffer  from  various  forms  of  mental  and  nervous 
disturbances.  They  should  all,  on  that  account,  be  looked 
after  by  one  Health  Authority,  the  Local  Government 
Board,  who  by  its  constitution  is  directly  responsible  to 
Parliament  through  its  ex  officio  membership. 

11.  The  Glasgow  Parish  Coimcil  have  an  outdoor  staff 
of  twenty-one  medical  men.  Twenty  of  these  medical 
officers  are  accessible  to  the  poor  in  the  various  districts 
of  the  city. 

12.  When  application  is  made  to  the  inspector  of  poor 
on  behalf  of  a  poor  person  requiring  medical  assistance,  he 
usually  grants  an  order  for  medical  relief,  and  the  person 
obtains  the  services  of  the  district  doctor.  Strictly  accord- 
ing to  Poor  Law  administration,  an  inquiry  should  be 
made  by  the  inspector,  and  the  applicant  placed  on  the 
poor-roll  before  receiving  assistance.  I  hold  that,  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  poor  and  the  public  health,  medical 
relief  should  be  granted  at  once,  illness  being  quite  sufficient 
as  a  claim  for  help. 

13.  The  twenty  doctors  (for  one  has  to  be  excepted  as 
the  certifying  physician  in  lunacy)  are  ever  ready  at  all 
hours  to  attend  to  jjarish  cases  occurring  in  their  districts. 
The  most  appropriate  remedies  are  prescribed,  and  the 
patients  are  visited  as  frequently  as  possible  in  their 
own  homes,  or,  if  necessary,  are  removed  to  hospital. 
Adequate  nourishment  and  stimulants  are  also  dispensed 
to  patients,  and  any  appliance  required  is  obtained  for 
them.  These  outdoor  officers,  in  my  view,  are  doing  the 
great  bulk  of  the  work  of  assisting  the  sick  poor.  Seldom 
does  any  Parish  Councillor  recognise  their  services  in  the 
parochial  dispensaries  or  in  visiting  the  poor  in  their 
homes.  Years  pass  without  their  receiving  a  single  call 
from  members  of  Council.  All  the  while  these  doctors 
are  faithfully  carrying  out  their  duties.  Since  I  became  a 
member  of  Council  I  have  made  it  a  point  to  bring  myself 
into  touch  with  the  medical  officers  in  the  districts  of  the 
city,  and  have  found  them  all  attending  to  the  poor  people 
with  even  more  care  and  assiduity  than  their  own  private 
patients.  I  am  certain  also  that  the  remedies  disjiensed 
always  reach  the  patients  for  whom  they  are  prescribed. 
The  outdoor  medical  officers  should  have  security  of  tenure 
of  office  like  the  indoor,  and  should  only  be  dismissible  by 
or  with  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

14.  The  twenty-first  outdoor  medical  or  certifying 
physician  in  lunacy  (an  appointment  peculiar  to  Glasgow 
alone)  is  not  required  on  the  outdoor  staff',  as  all  the  doctors 
are  certifying  physicians,  and  if  they  are  in  doubt  about 
the  certification  of  any  aj^parent  case  of  insanity,  they  have 
the  observation  wards  in  Duke  Street  Hospital  open  to 
receive  such  case.  The  certifying  physician  in  lunacy  is 
also  the  medical  officer  in  charge  of  the  observation 
wards,  and  vrith  him  would  rest  the  final  disposal  of 
the  case. 

15.  Now  that  special  arrangements  have  been  made  by 
the  Parish  Council  to  deal  with  nervous  and  mental  cases, 
I  propose  that  similar  provision  .should  be  made  to  deal 
with  all  the  special  departments  of  disease.  Visiting 
specialists  should  be  appointed  and  cliniques  arranged 
which  medical  students  or  practitioners  might  attend  in 
order  to  avail  themselves  of  the  instruction  that  might  be 
given  on  the  valuable  clinical  material  in  the  wards  of  the 
hospitals.  Cliniques  for  outdoor  patients  should  also  be 
arranged. 

16.  At  present  the  services  of  special  medical  charities 
are  requisitioned,  as,  for  example,  in  dealing  with  cases  of 
eye  disease.  A  large  number  of  such  cases  occur  among 
people  on  the  poor-roll,  and  would  form  sufficient  work 
for  an  oculist  on  the  outdoor  medical  staff'.  As  at  the 
medical  charitable  institutions,  visiting  physicians,  surgeons, 
and  specialists  should  be  appointed,  both  on  the  indoor  and 
outdoor  staff'. 


17.  There  are  a  large  number  of  medical  charities  in 
Glasgow  competing  and  overlapjDing  with  one  another. 
Many  poor  persons  obtain  medical  assistance  from  them 
at  one  time  or  another  and  become  also  chargeable  to  the 
Parish  Council.  In  addition  to  such  poor  people,  a  great 
proportion  of  the  working  or  artisan  classes  resort  to  the 
medical  charities  for  medical  advice  and  treatment.  They 
consider  that  they  are  quite  entitled  to  do  so,  in  virtue  of 
the  payments  they  make  from  their  \\'ages  at  their  places  of 
employment.  They  don't  feel  that  they  are  the  recipients 
of  charitable  assistance.  They  state  plainly  that  they  have 
been  paying  for  any  medical  treatment  they  may  be  receiv- 
ing. A  number  of  patients  seek  advice  at  the  special 
departments  of  hospitals  because  they  are  not  able  to  afford 
to  pay  the  fees  charged  by  specialists.  In  the  event  of  an 
operation  being  necessary  they  go  to  the  hospital,  as  such 
treatment  could  not  be  carried  out  in  their  own  houses. 

18.  The  medical  profession  have  been  endeavouring  to 
prevent  what  they  call  undeserving  patients  obtaining  the 
benefits  of  medical  charities.  In  my  opinion,  the  time  is 
jjast  for  the  profession  taking  this  stand.  The  working 
classes  and  general  public  hold  that  they  have  a  right  to 
treatment  in  the  charitable  hospitals.  They  enter  these 
institutions  and  don't  require  to  pay  anything.  If  they 
become  patients  in  the  jjarish  hospitals,  they  are  made  to 
pay  if  they  are  able  to  afford  to  do  so.  By  availing  them- 
selves of  the  benefits  of  the  parish  hospitals,  patients  are 
really  more  independent  and  less  pauperised  than  by  going 
to  medical  charities.  The  new  parish  hospitals  of  Glasgow 
are  equal  to,  if  not  better  appointed  than,  the  medical 
charities. 

19.  The  larger  medical  charities,  such  as  the  Western 
Infirmary,  charge  a  prohibitive  fee  for  pauper  patients. 
Persons  receiving  parochial  relief  are  not  eligible  as 
patients  unless  supplied  with  admission  lines  1)y  the  Board 
of  their  district,  on  whose  recommendation  tiiey  may  be 
admitted  on  payment  of  £.5,  5s.  for  each  case.  Such  large 
charities  as  the  Royal  Infirmary  fre(|uently  use  the  parish 
hospitals  as  a  dumping  ground  for  depositing  chronic  or 
undesirable  cases.  The  medical  charities  will  not  take  a 
case  from  the  parish  without  payment,  but  are  only  too 
ready  to  transfer  cases  to  the  parochial  hospitals  which 
they  wish  to  get  rid  of.  The  close  relation  between  the 
parochial  and  charitable  institutions  is  shown  by  the 
frequent  action  of  the  maternity  hospital  in  sending  cases 
to  the  parish  hospital,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no 
accommodation,  or  that  the  case  is  septic  or  affected  with 
venereal  disease. 

20.  With  regard  to  venereal  disease  occurring  in  women 
as  apart  from  maternity  cases,  the  Parish  Council  have  not 
made  provision.  They  have  provided  special  wards  in 
Barnhill  Hospital  for  that  fofm  of  disease  in  men,  but  they 
transfer  women  so  affected  to  a  charitable  institution,  the 
Lock  Hospital,  and  pay  for  their  treatment  there.  In  the 
parish  hospitals  there  are  a  large  number  of  women  suffer- 
ing from  the  various  phases  of  venereal  disease,  and 
complete  provision  for  that  class  of  cases  should  be  made 
without  making  use  of  a  medical  charity. 

21.  The  various  Convalescent  Homes  supported  by 
charity  are  also  utilised  by  the  Parish  Council  in  return 
for  subscrij^tions  paid  by  them.  Such  institutions  are 
absolutely  necessary  in  the  treatment  of  poor  patients 
recovering  from  serious  disease,  and  ought  to  be  provided 
by  the  parish. 

22.  No  parochial  provision  has  been  made  for  sane 
epileptics,  and  patients  chargeable  to  the  Parish  Council 
are  being  sent  to  the  Quarrier  colony  established  at  Bridge 
of  Weir.  For  such  patients  the  parish  should  provide,  and 
not  be  dependent  on  charitable  effort. 

23.  There  is  much  overlapping  but  very  little  co-opera- 
tion between  the  Poor  Law  administration  and  voluntary 
effort  in  affording  medical  assistance  to  the  poor.  There  is 
no  hope  of  organised  operation  between  the  medical 
charities  and  the  Parish  Council.  The  former  have  nearly 
all  come  into  being  to  further  the  interests  of  individual 
medical  men  or  medical  schools.  The  Parish  Council  have 
made  provision  for  the  sick  poor  entirely  as  such,  and  not 
with  any  self-interested  object  in  view. 

24.  The  whole  work  and  duty  of  medical  assistance  to  the 
poor  should  be  handed  over  to  the  Sanitary  Authority  in 
Town  and  County  Councils,  who  already  carry  out  measures 
regarding  the  public  health,  deal  with  infectious  diseases, 
and  prevent  the  rise  and  spread  of  infection.  The  Sanitary 
Authority  will  soon  have  to  deal  effectively  with  consump- 
tive disease.  If  they  had,  in  addition,  to  look  after  the  poor 
in  general  illness,  they  would  come  into  close  contact  with 
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them  in  their  dwellings  and  ordinary  conditions  of  life. 
It  is  the  poorest  class  of  the  community,  living  overcrowded 
togethei',  who  suffer  most  from  all  forms  of  disease,  and 
especially  from  zymotic  and  respiratory  troubles.  These 
affections  would  thereby  be  more  effectively  dealt  witli  and 
the  insanitary  conditions  removed.  The  stigma  of  pauper- 
ism would  necessarily  vanish. 

25.  I  hold  that  medical  assistance  should  be  made  free 
and  accessible  to  all  who  may  require  it,  and  that  no  social 
degradation  should  be  incurred- by  a  person  owing  to  sick- 
ness. The  greatest  effort  to  cope  with  illness  must  be  made 
in  the  poorest  localities,  where  it  of  tenest  occurs,  and  that  can 
only  be  effectively  done  at  the  expense  of  the  general 


community.  The  provision  of  hospital  accommodation  and 
medical  service  should  be  made  a  charge  on  the  rates 
altogether  clear  of  the  Poor  Law.  Medical  men  should  be 
appointed  to  hospitals  and  districts  on  definite  salaries,  who 
would  have  no  otlier  object  in  view  beyond  the  study  and 
treatment  of  illness  and  the  promotion  of  public  health. 

26.  I  do  not  think  that  the  health  of  the  community 
suffers  owing  to  the  insufficiency  in  amount  or  quality  of 
the  medical  assistance  at  present  available  for  the  poor,  but 
I  think  that  all  such  medical  assistance  would  produce 
better  results  if  it  were  continuously  administered  by  the 
local  Health  Authority,  both  in  dealing  with  actual  disease 
and  removing  the  conditions  producing  such  disease. 


APPENDIX  No.  LIII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  T.  CHARLTON  PARRIES,  CHAIRMAN  OF  DUMFRIES 

PARISH  COUNCIL. 


1.  I  have  been  nineteen  years  a  member  of  the  Dumfries 
Parish  Council,  and  during  the  last  five  years  I  have  been 
Chairman.  As  a  house  factor  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of 
experience  among  the  working  class  and  the  poor. 

2.  The  social  and  industrial  conditions  which  prevail  in 
this  town  are  pretty  much  like  to  other  provincial  towns. 

3.  The  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in  this  parish  is 
in  accordance  with  the  Rules  of  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

4.  Indoor  relief  is  best  suited  for  some  classes  of  cases, 
and  outdoor  for  others. 

5.  The  class  of  persons  that  apply  for  relief  is  varied.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  describe  them,  oirly  widows  form  a 
large  proportion. 


6.  The  contributing  causes  of  pauperism  are  improvi- 
dence, intemperance,  early  marriages,  and  neglect  on  the 
part  of  families  to  make  due  jirovision  for  their  aged 
parents. 

7.  The  Parish  Council  here  is  composed  of  retired 
ljusiness  men,  professional  men,  and  shopkeepers. 

8.  I  think  it  is  expedient  that  Parish  Councils  should 
have  power  to  give  able-bodied  men  relief  under  certain 
circumstances. 

9.  The  area  for  rating  and  chargeability  should  be 
enlarged  from  single  parishes  to  a  group  of  parishes. 

10.  My  views  on  the  reforms  that  are  required  in  the 
Poor  Law  have  been  given  effect  to  in  the  representation 
made  by  the  Parish  Council  to  Royal  Commission. 


APPENDIX  No.  LIV. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  JAMES  FORBES,  M.V.O.,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  PARISH 
COUNCIL  OF  BLAIR  ATHOLL,  AND  FACTOR  AND  COMMISSIONER  FOR  HIS  GRACE 
THE  DUKE  OF  ATHOLL,  K.T. 


1.  I  was  from  1884  to  1895  secretary  and  treasurer  to 
the  Upper  Nithsdale  Poorhouse  Combination,  and  during 
those  years  I  had  a  g<_)od  deal  to  do  with  the  administration 
of  Poor  Law  in  the  ])arisli  of  Mort(in,  Dumfriesshire,  as 
representative  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  in  the 
absence  of  his  Chamberlain,  Mr  Dickson,  whose  assistant  I 
was.  From  1897  to  1902  I  was  Chairman  of  the  Parish 
Council  of  Crathie  and  Braemar,  and  from  1903  till  the 
present  time  I  have  been  Chairman  of  the  Parish  Council 
of  Blair  AthoU.  I  am  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
latter  Council  on  the  Committee  of  the  Atholl,  Weem,  and 
Breadall^ane  Poorhouse  Combination,  and  for  the  past  year 
I  have  held  the  position  of  Chairman  of  the  Combination 
Poorhouse  Committee. 

2.  This  is  a  purely  agricultural,  jiastoral,  and  sporting 
parish,  comprising  large  giuzings,  small  farms  (including 
crofts),  deer  forests,  and  grouse  moors.  The  people  are  very 
comfoi  table  and  fairly  prosperous,  their  occupations  being 
incidental  to  the  land,  there  being  no  industries  otherwise. 
The  Highland  Railway  runs  through  the  parish,  which 
extends  to  about  185,000  acres,  having  a  present  valuation, 
including  railway  valuation,  of  £25,500.  The  sporting 
valuation  of  the  parish  alone  amounts  to  nearly  £13,000. 

3.  The  administration  of  relief  in  the  parish  has  always 
been  carried  out  as  nearly  as  possible  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  care 
being  taken,  unless  under  exceptional  circumstances,  to 
apply  the  poorhouse  test. 

4.  Indoor  relief  preferable  for  all,  except  widows  with 
young  families,  or  respectable  aged  single  persons,  or  couples 
who  have  become  infirm,  or  through  no  fault  of  their  own 
are  unable  to  support  themselves  and  who  have  no  descen- 
dants willing  or  by  law  bound  to  contribute  to  their  support. 


Indoor  relief  ought,  however,  to  be  the  rule  for  old  peojjle 
living  in  out-of-the-way  places,  where  attendance  is  difficult 
and  costly  to  obtain  ;  and  as  an  instance  I  can  refer  to  the 
case  of  an  old  woman,  about  eighty-six  years  of  age,  in  our 
parish,  who  resides  at  a  point  twelve  miles  distant  from 
the  residence  of  the  parish  medical  officer,  whose  services 
she  insists  upon  having  more  frequently  perhajjs  than  is 
necessjiry.  She  refuses  absolutely  to  go  to  the  poorhouse  ; 
and,  in  a  case  such  as  this,  I  think  the  Parish  Council  ought 
to  be  empowered  to  remove  the  pauper  compulsorily.  The 
poorhouse  governor  should  be  required  to  report  to  the 
Parish  Council,  and  to  forward  a  medical  certificate,  when- 
ever an  inmate  is  able  to  be  discharged. 

5.  As  to  the  classes  of  jjersons  apjjlying  for  relief,  none 
have  recently  applied,  except  admittedly  poor,  who  consist 
principally  of  widows  with  young  families,  aged  spinsters, 
and  a  case  or  two  of  deserted  children. 

6.  The  causes  of  pauperism  are  explained  partly  under 
jjaragraph  5.  Improvident  habits  up  to  and  in  some 
cases  beyond  middle  life, — and  in  some  few  instances 
drunkenness, — have  brought  about  want,  and  relief  had  to  be 
afforded.  As  regards  the  lunatic  paupers  of  tliis  parish,  of 
whom  we  have  a  large  number,  representing  about  7'5  per 
1000  of  the  population,  as  against  the  average  for  Scotland 
of  only  3-1,  the  causes  may  be  attributed  in  a  slight  degree 
to  intermarriage,  but  more  largely  to  heredity.  Where 
either  of  the  parents  has  been  a  little  "light,"  the  weakness 
has  shown  a  tendencj'  to  appear  in  a  more  aggravated  form 
in  the  succeeding  generation.  The  ratio  of  ordinary  poor  is 
about  17  per  1000,  while  that  for  Scotland  is  about  20.  The 
average  age  of  pauper  lunatics  is  about  fifty-two  years,  and 
the  average  period  for  which  they  have  been  chargeable  is 
about  twenty-one  years,  while  the  average  age  of  our 
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ordinary  poor  is  about  fifty-two  years,  and  the  average 
period  of  chargeability  about  ten  years.  The  averajse 
weekly  rate  of  aliment  to  outdoor  paupers  is  about  4s.  .3d., 
excluding  all  medical  charges,  rents  of  houses  occupied  by 
widows,  and  boots,  clothing,  etc.,  for  children  dependants. 
Our  poorhouse  average  is  about  8s.  altogether,  or,  in  view 
of  the  present  numbers  on  the  roll,  an  overhead  average 
weekly  rate  of  aliment  of  almost  5s.  3d. 

7.  A  serious  hardship  was  recently  inflicted  upon  this 
parish  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  woman  with  no  settlement 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  who,  after  a  i)eriod  of  only  six 
weeks'  residence  here,  became  insane,  and  had  to  be  re- 
patriated at  the  expense  of  this  Council.  Her  maintenance 
and  removal  exjienses  amounted  to  £140,  and  no  part  of 
tliis  sum  can  be  made  a  charge  on  imperial  funds.  The 
Home  Secretary  refuses  to  recognise  the  claim  of  the  Council 
to  considerate  treatment  under  sect.  4  (1)  of  the  Aliens 
Act  of  1905.  In  such  cases  Parish  Councils  ought  to  have 
the  right  of  imperial  redress. 

8.  The  class  of  ]jersi)ns  seeking  election  as  Parish  Council- 
lors is  comprised  of  lairds,  factors,  ministers,  farmers, 
merchants,  etc.,  and  generally  representative  people  of 
good  standing.  There  has  been  no  great  or  keen  competi- 
tion for  office  since  the  first  election,  but  the  number  of 
Councillors  has  always  been  easily  forthcoming. 

9.  It  might  be  quite  expedient  to  grant  relief  to  able- 
bodied  husbands  having  delicate  wives  or  children  to  whom 
they  could  not  afford  proper  medical  treatment  and 
nourishment,  on  condition  of  any  outlays  being  repayable 
by  the  persons  obtaining  such  relief  when  circumstances 
permitted.  Cases  are  known  to  me  where  it  would  take 
half  the  ordinary  wage  and  more  of  a  workman  to  pay  for 
medical  attendance  and  the  nourishment  which  ought  to 
be  provided  for  even  one  member  of  the  family  during  a 


prolonged  illness.  Such  cases  where  repayment  of  outlays 
was  made  could  be  reckoned  as  suspense  poor,  and  classified 
accordingly,  and  not  included  under  the  lists  of  ordinary 
paupers.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  in 
most  cases  for  rural  parish  councils  to  afford  temporary 
employment  to  men  out  of  work,  and  as  relief  in  any  other 
form  to  able-bodied  men  woidd  have  far-reaching  effects, 
and  probably  have  a  demoralising  tendency,  any  such 
proposals  would  have  to  be  kept  within  narrow  limits. 
Eepayment  of  outlays  in  most  cases  could  jirobably,  I  fear, 
never  be  enforced. 

10.  The  present  area  of  Blair  AthoU  parish  is  quite 
large  enough  for  relief  purposes,  as  the  circumstances  of 
applicants  and  their  families  are  better  known  than  they 
would  1)6  in  a  larger  area.  The  rates,  however,  might  be 
collected  by  the  county,  along  with  the  county  rates,  and 
so  effect  a  saving  in  officials. 

11.  With  regard  to  reforms  in  the  Law,  I  beg  to  submit 
the  following  : — 

(a)  Repeal  of  sect.  37  of  the  Poor  Law  Act  of 
1845  might  be  considered,  as  the  deductions  only 
have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  rates.  In  the  event 
of  such  a  repeal,  readjustment  of  the  deductions  in 
railway  valuation  would,  of  course,  be  necessary. 

(6)  The  costs  of  the  necessary  certificates  and 
warrants,  also  of  removals  and  all  other  expenses 
incidental  to  lunatics,  ought  to  be  allowed  to  rank 
against  the  Lunacy  Grant  if  the  cost  of  lunatics  is  not 
made  an  imperial  charge. 

(c)  The  expenses  of  maintenance  and  repatriation 
of  foreign  lunatics  having  no  settlement  in  the 
United  Kingdom  (see  Par.  7)  ought  to  be  ma<:le  an 
imperial  charge  entirely. 


APPENDIX  No.  LV. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  A.  DINGWALL  FORDYCE,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 

NEW  DEER  PARISH  COUNCIL. 


1.  The  parish  of  New  Deer  is  the  largest  in  respect  of 
area  in  Aberdeenshire.  It  extends  to  about  50  square 
miles,  and  contains  32,000  imj)erial  acres.  The  gross  rental 
per  Valuation  Roll  is  £28,635,  and  the  population  at  last 
census  4,371.  Maud  Combination  Poorhouse  is  in  the 
parish.  The  parish  is  a  purely  agricultural  one,  and  the 
people  are  intelligent,  industrious,  and  thrifty. 

2.  Aged  and  deserving  poor  who  have  become  destitute 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  readily  obtain,  on  applica- 
tion, a  more  or  less  adequate  outdoor  relief.  Orphan  and 
deserted  children  are  boarded  out  under  suitable  guardian- 
ship, where,  generally  speaking,  they  get  absorbed  in  the 
general  population,  and  as  a  rule  turn  out  well.  In  this 
connection  I  might  say  that  the  Scotch  Girls  Friendly 
Society  now  take  an  interest  in  girls  when  they  are  four- 
teen years  of  age,  and  assist  in  finding  them  situations,  and 
generally  keep  an  eye  on  them.  This  I  consider  an 
excellent  thing. 

In  nearly  all  other  cases  the  poorhouse  test  is  applied, 
with  good  effect. 

3.  For  sound  administration,  both  indoor  and  outdoor 
systems  Tmist  be  available,  and  should  be  consistently 
practised  in  dealing  with  the  different  classes. 

4.  Applications  for  relief  are  not  numerous  here.  The 
classes  that  apply  are  very  varied,  the  majority  being  aged 
and  infirm  for  outdoor  relief,  and  vagrants  for  indoor. 

5.  Drink  I  consider  the  greatest  cause  of  pauperism, 
where  any  cause  can  be  assigned. 

6.  As  a  general  rule,  the  best  class  seek  election  as 
Parish  Councillors.  At  present  the  Council  consist  of  one 
landed  proprietor,  two  clergymen,  four  farmers,  two 
bankers,  one  merchant,  and  an  auctioneer. 

7.  In  my  opinion  it  would  be  most  inexpedient  to  give 
able-bodied  persons  a  claim  to  parochial  relief.  The 
effect  would  be  most  pernicious  and  far-reaching,  would 
take  away  a  great  deal  of  the  independence  of  character, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  district,  and  would 


put  a  premium  on  waste  of  money,  and  destroy  the  inclina- 
tion to  save  which  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
counti-y. 

8.  The  existing  parish  areas  aie  most  suitable.  There 
could  doubtless  be  a  saving  in  management  expenses  if 
some  of  the  smaller  parishes  were  grouped  together. 

9.  The  37th  section  of  the  Poor  Law  Act  might  with 
advantage  be  repealed.  The  county  rates  are  levied  on  the 
gross  rental  as  appearing  in  the  Valuation  Roll,  and  there 
seems  no  good  reason  why  the  parochial  rates  should  not 
be  the  same. 

10.  There  should  be  power  of  detention  in  poorhouses  of 
persons  unable  to  earn  a  livelihood  who  go  out  and  in 
without  reasonable  cause,  and  there  should  lie  authority, 
upon  warrant,  to  remove  to  sick  wards  sick  paupers  who 
have  no  one  to  look  after  them. 

11.  There  is  a  Jubilee  nurse  who  works  in  the  parish 
and  the  adjoining  parish  of  Old  Deer,  and  who  helps  to 
nurse  paupers,  but,  owing  to  the  size  of  her  district,  she  can 
only  look  in  so  many  times  a  week.^  My  Council  subscribe 
towards  this  nurse,  and  she  does  most  excellent  work. 
Nurse  does  not  visit  the  poorhouse. 

12.  The  feeble-minded,  and  especially  unmarried  mothers, 
where  chargeable,  .should  also  be  subject  to  detention. 
Something  might  be  done  to  facilitate  the  boarding  out  in 
private  dwellings  of  pauper  patients  in  asylum  who  have 
become  harmless  and  are  not  amenable  to  treatment.  A 
great  saving  might  be  effected  on  the  rates  if  this  were  done. 

13.  Parish  Councils  should  be  represented  on  asylum 
boards. 


I  have  been  Chairman  of  the  New  Deer  Parish  Council 
for  the  last  ten  years,  and  these  answers  are  entirely  per- 
sonal. My  Council  have  not  given  any  views  on  the 
subject. 


1  There  is  now  a  nurse  for  the  Parish  of  New  Deer. 
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APPENDIX  No.  LVI. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  HUGH  ERASER,  INSPECTOR  OF  POOR  OF  INVERNESS. 


1.  I  have  held  the  said  office  of  Inspector  since  1872  and 
am  familiar  with  all  its  details.  As  Factor  for  different 
landed  estates,  I  have  had  connection  with  at  least  four 
different  parishes  in  the  counties  of  Inverness  and  Nairn. 
My  experience  is  long  and  varied. 

2.  There  are  many  retired  families  in  the  town  of 
Inverness,  and  generally  the  community  are  in  comfort- 
able circumstances.  The  population  in  1901  was  22,566, 
and  the  number  of  paupers  on  15th  May  last  was  641 
w:th  252  depe'idants.  There  are  few  public  works  apart 
from  those  of  the  Highland  Railway  Company  and  Rose 
Street  Foundry.  There  are  several  good  schools.  The 
landward  part  of  the  parish  is  agricultural,  comprising 
large  and  small  farms  and  crofts. 

3.  Relief  is  administered  outside,  and  in  poorhouse  and 
district  asylum.  All  orphan  and  deserted  children  are 
boarded  out,  also  all  harmless  and  incurable  lunatics.  In 
1886  the  boarding-out  of  lunatics  was  strongly  taken  up, 
and  has  been  successfully  continued  since  with  advantage  to 
the  paupers  and  a  great  saving  to  the  rates — about  £10 
a  year  each  as  compared  with  the  asylum  charge.  About 
50  per  cent,  of  the  lunatics  chargeable  to  the  parish  are 
boarded  out. 

4.  Indoor  and  outdoor  relief :  both  of  these  modes 
of  treatment  are  necessary  for  the  jiroper  administration 
of  relief.  There  are  persons  suited  for  one  mode  of  such 
relief  while  not  for  the  other.  Either  of  these  modes 
alone  is  not  suited  for  efficient  administration. 

5.  Classes  applying  for  relief  are  principally  of  the 
unskilled  labour  class,  and  old  women  and  widows  with 
children. 

6.  Causes  of  pauperism :  generally  old  age,  sickness, 
and  loss  of  husbands. 

7.  Class  of  Parish  Councillors :  retired  business  men, 
clergymen,  merchants  farmers,  and  ladies.  The  Council 
is  now  composed  of  these  classes.  There  has  been  little 
change  in  the  membership  since  the  first  election.  Seats 
on  the  Council  are  not  much  sought  after. 

8.  Giving  able-bodied  a  claim  to  parochial  relief  would 
be  a  great  misfortune  for  both  the  recijjient  and  the 
ratepayer.  The  effect  would  be  to  undermine  thrift  and 
independence,  and  an  increase  in  the  rates. 

9.  Generally,  the  existing  areas  are  suitable  for 
administering  relief.  A  general  extension  for  rating 
purposes,  or  a  uniform  rate  for  a  group  of  parishes,  would 
not  tend  to  economy.  When  the  required  amount  of  poor- 
assessment  comes  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  disbursing  body, 
greater  care  is  exercised  than  if  the  required  amount  s 
jjartly  contributed  by  other  parishes. 

10.  Suggestions  for  reform  in  the  law  : — 

(a)  The  rej^resentation  of  Parish  Councillors  on 
District  Asylum  Boards  should  be  increased.  These 
Councils  pay  the  maintenance  charges  of  these 


asylums,  and  should  therefore  be  adequately  re- 
presented on  the  Boards. 

(6)  The  37th  section  of  the  Poor  Law  Act  should 
be  repealed.  It  is  a  source  of  considerable  expense 
and  great  labour. 

(c)  Power  should  be  given  to  Parish  Councils  of 
burghal  and  landward  parishes  similar  to  those 
entirely  landward  to  borrow  for  buildings  for 
offices  and  other  purposes. 

(d)  Power  should  be  given  to  Parish  Councils  to 
borrow  for  poorhouse  purposes,  notwithstanding  the 
existence  of  a  balance  of  a  present  loan  on  the 
buildings. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  rents  of  £4  aud  under,  Parish 
Councils  of  burghal  parishes  should  have  power, 
similar  to  landward  parishes,  to  assess  the  landlord 
for  the  occupier's  assessment.  In  the  absence  of 
this  power  much  of  the  assessment  is  lost.  The 
landlord  can  include  it  in  his  rent. 

(f)  In  the  case  of  aged  and  infirm  jjaupers,  power 
should  be  given  to  Parish  Councils  for  their  removal 
to  poorhouse  or  other  place  of  safe  residence.  It 
is  difficult  in  many  instances  to  get  attendance  for 
old  people,  and  at  times  their  residence  is  unsafe. 

(g)  Medical  officers  should  not  be  subject  to 
removal  from  office  without  the  consent  of  the 
Local  Government  Board. 

(h)  In  the  public  interest,  power  should  be  given 
to  Parish  Councils  to  grant  retiring  allowances  to 
disabled  officials,  whether  from  old  age  or  other 
causes,  to  an  extent  not  exceeding  two-thirds  of  their 
then  salary  and  emoluments.  For  the  increase  of 
efficiency  and  economy,  this  permissive  power  is 
needed. 

(i)  In  the  following  instances  power  should  be 
given  to  the  Local  Government  Board  to  make  rules 
or  to  approve  of  rules  by  Parish  Councils  : — 

(i.)  For  the  overlapping  of  charities. — There  is 
much  waste  and  harm  done  from  want  of 
centralised  knowledge. 

(ii.)  For  ins-ai  id-outs  to  poorhouse. — This  is 
a  source  of  much  inconvenience  and  labour,  and 
has  a  disturbing  influence  on  many  inmates. 

(iii.)  Pauper  children  in  orphanages  or  similar 
institutions  shoidd  be  boarded  out  so  far  as 
possible.  Generally,  a  child  brought  up  in  an 
institution  will  not  have  the  perseverance,  in- 
dependence, and  home  influence  and  affection 
equal  to  children  brought  up  outside,  in  good 
homes. 

(iv.)  So  far  as  possible,  no  child  should  be 
allowed  to  a  Pari,  h  Council  office  to  receive  relief 
of  any  kind  for  his  or  her  parent  or  other  person. 
This  leads  to  pauperism. 


APPENDIX  No.  LVI  I. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  DR  HUGH  ERNEST  ERASER,  M.A.,  M.D.,  MEDICAL 
SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  DUNDEE  ROYAL  INFIRMARY  SINCE  1897. 


1.  Taking  Dundee  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  as 
a  whole,  one  may  say  there  exists  a  large  number  of  private 
charitable  agencies  for  the  relief  of  distress,  and  yet  there 
is  room  for  more,  notwithstanding  the  increasing  amount  of 
work  undertaken,  with  a  similar  object  in  view,  by  such 
bodies  as  the  Town  Council  and  the  Parish  Council,  who 
can  use  the  rates  for  such  work. 

2.  Of  the  private  agencies  at  work  in  Dundee,  I  can  only 
speak  with  authority  with  regard  to  the  Dundee  Royal 
Infirmary,  and  a  few  of  the  institutions  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact,  but  I  know  in  addition  of  the  existence 
of  private  sick  benefit  societies  and  medical  clubs. 

3.  The  Town  Council  accommodates  in  its  own  isolation 
hospitals  all  cases  of  the  more  important  infectious  diseases 


(most  of  which  are  notifiable),  except  diphtheria,  erysipelas, 
and  measles  ;  for  measles  and  erysipelas  they  make  no 
jjrovision  ;  for  diphtheria  there  is  a  special  arrangement 
with  the  Infirmary  Directors,  by  which  all  cases  are  treated 
in  the  Infirmary.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  add,  isolation 
has  not  been  found  necessary  in  its  treatment. 

4.  Regarding  tuberculosis,  now  regarded  as  an  infective 
disease,  the  Town  Council  are  soon  to  open  a  Disjjensary 
for  Puhnonary  Phthisis,  where  advice  will  be  given  by  a 
competent  Medical  Officer,  and  the  patients  followed  to 
their  homes  by  an  experienced  nurse  to  see  that  the  advice 
is  carried  out.  The  Dispensary  will,  in  the  first  instance, 
be  located  in  the  Infirmary,  at  whose  cost  suitable  medicines 
will  be  dipensed.    It  is  proposed,  further,  to  adopt  notifica- 
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tion  of  the  disease,  but  as  it  is  not  to  be  compulsory,  I  do 
not  think  great  satisfaction  will  result.  Other  measures,  of 
which  I  shall  speak  later,  are  requisite  to  make  a  serious 
impression  among  the  poor  on  this  most  fatal  of  all  disease, 
and  these  measures,  both  prophylactic  and  therapeutic,  are 
so  extensive  and  important  that  they  could  not  be  under- 
taken except  by  the  community,  i.e.  hj  the  Town  or  the 
Parish  Council. 

5.  The  Infirmary  is  incorporated  by  royal  charter,  and 
its  rules  provide  for  the  admission  and  treatment  (1)  of  all 
urgent  medical  and  surgical  cases  ;  (2)  of  all  persons  recom- 
mended by  certain  qualified  governors  ;  and  (3)  of  persons 
recommended  by  representatives  of  mill  and  factory  workers 
— the  number  being  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their 
contributions.  In  addition,  subscribers  of  5s.  and  upwards 
may  grant  a  recommendation  to  any  suitable  patient  for 
treatment  by  a  medical  man  residing  in  the  district  in 
which  the  patient  resides.  The  districts  are  four  in  number, 
and  known  as  "dispensary  districts."  The  medical  men 
are  appointed  by  tlie  Infirmary  Directors,  and  in  two  of 
the  districts  there  are  dispensaries  served  from  the  Infir- 
mary, and  consulting-rooms  for  the  doctors  ;  while  in  the 

•other  two,  tlie  patients  consult  the  medical  men  at  their 
own  houses. 

6.  Further,  there  is  a  large  Out-patient  Department,  or 
Polyclinic,  at  the  Infirmary,  attended  to  by  the  assistant 
physicians  and  surgeons,  and  the  resident  physicians  and 
surgeons,  and  if  any  patient  be  recommended  for  admission, 
it  is  principally  on  the  ground  of  inability  to  obtain  a 
recommendation. 

7.  All  classes  of  patients  not  suffering  from  obnoxif)US 
disease  may  be  recommended  for  admission  to  the  Dundee 
Convalescent  Home  at  Barnhill,  and  this  privilege  is  not 
limited  to  Infirmary  patients.  Any  medical  practitioner 
may  recommend  patients  for  admission,  and  if,  after  ex- 
amination by  the  medical  superintendent  of  the  Infirmary, 
they  are  found  suitable,  they  are  sent  to  the  Home. 
Children  may  be  sent  to  the  Barnhill  Home,  and,  in 
addition,  to  a  private  Home  at  St  Andrews,  and  to  the 
Newport  Home  at  Comerton. 

8.  Mill  and  factory  operatives  go  chiefly  to  make  up  the 
class  of  persons  sent  into  the  Infirmary,  and  they  have  an 
important  claim  on  whatever  the  Infirmary  has  to  off'er,  as 
they,  by  voluntary  contribution,  give  a  large  sum  to  the 
Infirmary.  Thus  it  is  that  when  they  present  the  formal 
recommendation,  properly  filled  up,  no  inquiry  is  made  as 
to  whether  they  may  have  a  claim  on  a  Poor  Law  institution 
or  not.  As  a  matter  of  experience,  it  is  found  that  a  few 
have  to  be  transferred  to  the  Parochial  Hospital,  or  to  be 
discharged  from  other  causes  —  chiefly  unsuitability  for 
treatment  in  a  general  hospital  whose  patients  are  all  in  an 
acute  or  sub- acute  form  of  disease.  Patients  who  are  ad- 
mitted "free,"  i.e.  without  a  subscriber's  recommendation, 
belong  either  to  the  very  poor  class,  and  sent  in  from  the 
Out-patient  Department,  or  to  those  whose  ailment  requires 
special  treatment — certain  surgical  cases,  ophthalmic,  aural, 
laryngeal,  or  gynecological. 

9.  Attached  to  the  Infirmary  are  an  Electrical  and  a 
Maternity  Department.  The  former  is  largely  used  l)y 
out-patients  for  the  electrical  treatment  of  various  skin 
diseases,  and  the  patients  are  chiefly  of  the  poorer  class. 
The  maternity  patients  are  almost  exclusively  of  the  poorer 
class.    Seven-tenths  of  the  maternity  patients  are  attended 


at  their  own  homes  by  nurses,  students,  and  medical  officers 
from  the  Infirmary. 

10.  The  chief  cause  of  persons  seeking  relief  at  the 
Infirmary  is  poverty  ;  next,  perhaps,  the  point  of  view 
from  which  so  many  regard  the  Infirmary,  viz.  as  a  large 
sick  benefit  society,  into  which  they  pay  during  their  days 
of  health  ;  and,  thirdly,  the  lack  in  Dundee  generally  of 
finding  api^ropriate  treatment  in  certain  special  diseases, 
not  only  among  the  poor,  but  also  in  the  class  earning  from 
40s.  to  60s.  per  week,  so  who  cannot  afl^ord  the  cost  of 
sjjecial  treatment,  such  as  surgical  operations,  at  their  own 
homes. 

11.  That,  with  so  many  agencies  at  work  as  exist  in 
Dundee,  some  overlapping  takes  place  is  certain,  and  the 
regret  for  this  is  the  greater  inasmuch  as  tuberculosis  of 
the  lungs,  so  prevalent  among  the  poor,  is  not  provided  for 
to  a  greater  extent  than  is  possible  in  the  Infirmary  and 
the  Parochial  Hospitals,  in  which  it  is  usually  seen  in  the 
middle  and  later  stages  of  the  disease  when  cure  is  rare. 
The  provision  of  sanatoriums  by  the  Sanitary  and  Poor 
Law  Authorities  would  greatly  help  in  the  early  and  in  the 
later  cases.  If  cure  be  brought  about,  it  must  be  recognised 
that  in  many  cases  the  former  patient  is  a  married  man, 
and  difficulty  of  what  to  do  with  that  class  disposed  of  by 
the  establishment  of  colonies.  For  the  advani'ed  cases  the 
Sanitary  Authority  should  step  in,  and  by  erecting  "  Frieden- 
heiius "  both  prevent  infection  and  allow  the  suti'ercr  to 
depart  in  peace. 

12.  I  do  not  think  much  is  to  be  gained  by  further  co- 
operation between  existing  bodies,  nor,  with  the  notable  ex- 
ception of  benefit  or  sick  assurance  societies,  can  anytliing  be 
done  in  handing  over  to  one  agency  the  medical  assistance  of 
the  poor.  A  service  on  the  lines  of  I'Assistance  Publique  of 
Paris  would  be  of  advantage  in  helping  the  sick  poor,  and 
having  a  larger  number  of  medical  persons  available,  to 
whom  would  be  paid  a  fee  out  of  the  lates  in  case  of  accident, 
out  of  the  sick  assurance  funds  in  case  of  ordinary  illness. 

13.  I  should  have  mentioned  that  the  Town  Council  have 
established  depots  for  the  sale  of  milk  suitably  jn-ejjared  for 
the  feeding  of  infants.  From  this  scheme  notliing  but 
good  can  come. 

14.  The  Creche  system  undertaken  by  the  Dundee  Day 
Nurseries  does  excellent  work  in  taking  care  of  young 
children  while  the  mothers  are  at  work,  and  might  be 
largely  extended  with  great  l)enefit.  The  system,  of  course, 
is  not  ideal,  but,  with  the  comparatively  low  wages  m 
Dundee,  and  the  necessity  for  female  labour,  as  in  all 
textile  communities,  it  is  imperative  to  make  provision  for 
combating  the  evils  that  arise  therefrom.  But  these  evils 
are  not  all  due  to  poverty.  The  density  of  the  population, 
improvident  marriages,  and  especially  alcoholism,  all  con- 
tribute their  share. 

15.  The  education  of  the  children  of  all  classes  was  carried 
on  until  recently  in  Dundee  without  any  special  inquiry 
being  made  Ijy  a  medical  olficer  into  the  health  and  state 
of  nutrition  of  the  children.  This  is  done  to  a  moderate 
extent  now,  but  the  examination  which  the  School  Board 
can  get  at  the  salary  it  oft'ers  cannot  be  extensive,  nor  the 
results  of  much  value.  One  is  hopeful,  however,  that  with 
the  legislation  promised  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  on  the 
subject  of  the  provision  of  meals  for  those  whose  in- 
comes require  such  help,  that  cleanliness  and  general 
hygienic  measures  will  be  insisted  on,  and  no  child  per- 
mitted to  go  to  school  who  is  ill-nourished  or  in  a  state  of 
ill-health — a  danger  to  itself  and  so  often  to  others. 


APPENDIX  No.  LVIII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  R.  J.  GILLANDERS,  INSPECTOR  OF  POOR  FOR  THE 
PARISHES  OF  ROSEMARKIE,  RESOLIS,  AVOCH,  AND  KNOCKBAIN,  AND  SECRETARY 
TO  BLACK  ISLE  COMBINATION  POORHOUSE. 


1.  I  have  been  Inspector  of  Poor  for  the  Parishes  of 
Rosemarkie,  Resolis,  Avoch,  and  Knockbain — Collector  of 
Rates  for  the  three  first  named,  and  Secretary  to  the  Black 
Isle  Combination  Poorhouse — since  1874.  I  have  also 
acted  as  Interim  Inspector  for  Cromarty  and  Urquhart 
(Ross)  in  special  circumstances. 

2.  My  parishes  lie  contiguous,  and  include  the  greater 
part  of  the  area  of  the  Black  Isle  district  of  the  county  of 
Ross  and  Cromarty. 


The  Social  and  Industrial  Conditions  of  the 
District. 

3.  The  population  is  about  6,000,  of  which  four-fifths  are 
dependent  upon  agriculture  and  one-fifth  upon  the  fishing 
industry.  The  district  is  divided  into  large  and  middle- 
sized  farms,  and  arable  crofts  ranging  from  5  to  30  aci'es. 

4.  Situated  about  the  centre  is  the  burgh  of  Fortrose, 
with  a  population  of  about  1,100.    There  are  also  the  large 
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and  prosperous  fishing  village  of  Avocli,  population  1,500  ; 
and  five  smaller  villages,  with  populations  ranging  from  50 
to  200. 

The  Method  of  administering  Belief  in  the 
■  District. 

5.  Applications  for  relief  are  dealt  with  by  the  inspector 
until  submitted  at  the  ensuing  meetings  of  the  Parish 
Councils  ;  his  treatment  of  the  different  cases  is  generally 
approved  of  and  followed  out.  The  outdour  poor  are  jjaid 
monthly  in  advance.  The  poor  maintained  in  the  poor- 
house  consist  chiefly  of  old  and  friendless  persons  who 
have  no  friends  to  look  after  them — with  occasionally 
cases  of  yoTing  women  having  illegitimate  children,  and 
tramps  (for  short  but  frequent  periods). 

6.  The  system  of  boarding  out  lunatics  and  orphan 
and  deserted  children  is  carried  out  in  every  available 
case,  and  as  a  rule  with  success.  Ordinary  outdoor 
pauperism,  owing  to  a  decrease  in  pojjulation,  and  perhaps 
also  to  a  judicious  use  of  the  poorhouse  test,  is  reduced  by 
over  one-half,  but  lunacy  has  increased  to  an  alarming 
extent. 

The  respective  Merits  of  Indoor  and  Outdoor 
Eelief. 

7.  Indoor  is  the  most  suitable  form  of  relief  in  the  cases 
of  aged,  .sick,  and  friendless  jioor  living  alone  or  with  friends 
unable  or  unwilling  to  attend  upon  them. 

8.  Outdoor  relief  on  the  other  hand  is  more  suited  for 
poor  old  and  respectalile  ijersous  in  decayed  circumstances 
owing  to  no  special  fault  of  their  own,  but  who  are, 
however,  able  to  look  after  themselves,  or  who  have  friends 
able  and  willing  to  assist  them. 

9.  Greater  classification  in  the  small  poorhouse  is  needed, 
with  separate  wards  for  the  aged  sick  respectable  poor,  and 
for  the  idle  and  vicious  and  mothers  of  illegitimate  children. 

The  Classes  of  Persons  applying  for  Relief. 

10.  The  chief  elasses  of  persons  applying  for  relief  are 
old  labourers  or  their  widows — old  and  decayed  female  farm- 
outworkers — widows  of  old  indigent  crofters  and  of  fisher- 
men dying  in  poor  circumstances — widows  with  young 
children — young  single  women  pregnant  or  with  illegitimate 
children— tramps  (able-bodied  and  otherwise),  the  last 
named  by  far  the  most  numerous  class  of  applicants. 

The  Causes  of  Paupersm. 

11.  As  a  rule,  the  classes  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
paragraph  are  generally  improvident,  and  rarely  make 
provision  for  old  age. 

12.  Other  causes  of  pauperism  are  neglect  of  old  parents 
by  members  of  families  who  migrate  to  the  south  or 
elsewhere  ;  concentration  of  crofts  ;  drowning  of  the  bread- 
winner in  the  case  of  a  fisherman  ;  lunacy  ;  illegitimacy  ; 
in  some  cases  drink,  but  fortunately  the  last-named  cause 
not  to  any  considerable  extent  in  this  district. 


The  Class  op  Persons  seeking  Election  as 
Parish  Councillors. 

13.  The  classes  of  j^ersons  seeking  election  as  Parish 
Councillors  are — parish  ministers,  farmers,  well-to-do 
crofters,  merchants,  and  liotelkeepers. 

The  Expediency  and  probable  Effect  of  giving 
Able-bodied  Persons  a  Claim  to  Parochial  Relief. 

14.  A  right  to  relief  to  such  would  be  very  inexpedient 
— it  would  injuriously  affect  personal  effort,  and  tend  to 
lower  feelings  of  self-reliance  and  personal  independence. 

The  Suitability  of  the  existing  Areas  for  the 

PURPOSES  OF  administering  RbLIEF. 

15.  Existing  areas  for  the  purpose  of  administering 
relief  are  suitable,  but  the  rating  area  and  the  area  for 
Settlement  purposes  should  be  extended  to  at  least  that  of 
the  District  (L.  G.  Act,  1889). 

Reforms  suggested  by  Experience. 

16.  The  tramps  should  be  dealt  with  bv  the  police  and 
placed  in  labour  colonies,  and  their  children  placed  in 
industrial  schools  or  other  suitaljle  homes." 

17.  Men  who  neglect  their  wives  and  children  should  be 
compulsorily  detained  in  labour  colonies. 

18.  Parish  Councils  should  have  power  to  compulsorily 
detain  in  poorhouses  for  specified  periods  that  class  of  jjoor 
persons  known  in  poorhouse  experience  as  the  "ins-and- 
outs." 

19.  Parish  Councils  should  have  power,  by  warrant  of 
the  Sheriff,  to  remove  the  children  of  dissolute  parents  from 
their  care  and  place  them  in  suitable  homes  elsewhere. 

20.  Parish  Councils  should  have  the  power  to  com- 
pulsorily remove  to  the  poorhouse  or  other  suitable  lodging, 
by  warrant  of  the  Sheriff,  on  two  doctors'  certificates, 
destitute  sick  j)erson8  living  alone  in  ruinous  houses  in 
insanitary  conditions,  with  no  one  to  attend  on  them,  on 
their  refusing  to  be  so  removed. 

21 .  Feeble-minded|mothers  of  illegitimate  children  should 
be  detained  in  poorhouses,  or  otherwise  placed  imder  super- 
vision. 

22.  The  local  authority  under  the  Public  Health  Act 
should  be  suljstituted  for  the  Parish  Council  for  carrying 
out  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  Vaccination  Act. 

23.  All  cases  of  disputed  settlement  should  be  decided 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  ;  but  preferably  the  law 
of  settlement  should  be  abolished,  and  a  national  poor  rate 
for  Scotland  enacted.  This  would  effect  an  immense 
saving  in  the  expense  of  mangement. 

24.  Parish  Councils  should  be  directly  represented  on 
District  Lunacy  Boards. 

25.  A  scheme  for  the-  superannuation  of  Scottish  Poor 
Law  officials  should  be  enacted. 

26.  The  maintenance  of  lunatics  should  be  entirely 
borne  by  the  State. 


APPENDIX  No.  LIX. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  VERY  REV.  JOHN  GILLESPIE,  LL.D.,  MINISTER  OF  THE 
PARISH  AND  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  PARISH  COUNCIL  OF  MOUSWALD  (DUMFRIES- 
SHIRE), ETC.  ETC. 


1.  Although  I  have  been  almost  continuously  Chairman 
of  the  Parochial  Board  and  of  the  Parisli  Council  for 
upwards  of  forty  years,  yet  this  parish  being  a  small 
agricultural  one,  the  problems  which  have  arisen  in  Poor 
Law  administration  have  not  been  numerous  or  important. 
But  by  observation  I  am  acquainted  with  the  condition 
of  matters  over  a,  very  wide  area  of  the  South  of  Scotland. 

2.  One  matter  which,  in  my  opinion,  needs  to  be  changed 
is  the  area  of  assessment,  which  ought  to  be  enlarged.  The 
present  incidence  of  the  rating  for  the  maintenance  of  the 


poor  is  very  inequitable.  Parishes  which  contain  small 
towns  or  villages,  where  inhabitants  supply  the  labour 
to  a  considerable  extent  of  other  parishes,  are  unfairly 
burdened.  Then,  when  people  get  old  and  are  not  fit  for 
full  or  hard  work,  they  frequently  leave  the  purely  rural 
parishes  and  reside  thereafter  in  the  neighbouring  small 
towns  or  villages.  This  would  be  remedied,  and  the  burden 
of  the  rates  made  fair  and  equitable,  by  enlarging  the 
area  of  rating  to,  say,  that  of  the  County  Council  District. 
The  opinion  of  Parish  Councils  on  this  point  is  scarcely 
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a  reliable  criterion  to  go  by,  because  in  almost  all  instances 
the  small  and  thinly  populated  parishes  are  tempted,  for 
selfish  reasons,  to  disai^prove  of  any  change. 

3.  I  think  outdoor  relief,  as  a  general  rule,  the  better 
arrangement,  but  the  Poor  Law  Authority  should  have  the 


option  and  opportunity  to  offer  indoor  relief  as  a  test. 
In  this  parish  indoor  relief  has  seldom  been  resorted  to, 
but  it  has  been  valuable  at  times  in  cases,  especially  if  the 
pauper's  family  should  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of 
their  parents  in  whole  or  in  part. 


APPENDIX  No.  LX. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  ALEXANDER  GLENDINNING,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
PARISH  COUNCIL  OF  KIRKLISTON  (LINLITHGOWSHIRE). 


1.  Among  industrial  conditions  of  the  parish  may  be 
mentioned  agriculture  and  shale  mining  and  oil  manu- 
facture. 

2.  Eelief  follows  the  ordinary  cour.se  of  administration. 

3.  Indoor  relief  is  preferred  for  cases  that  require 
restraint,  and  for  those  quite  homeless  and  destitute ;  for 
all  others,  outdoor. 

4.  It  would  be  an  advantage  if  suitable  homes  were 
provided  for  deserted  and  orphan  infants  ;  and  the  practice 
of  farming  out,  which  too  generally  means  starving, 
abolished. 

5.  The  class  of  perssons  applying  for  relief  is  composed 
of  the  aged  and  infirm  of  the  working-class. 

6.  Pauperism  is  caused  by  intemperance,  improvidence, 
and  the  respectable  infirm  or  aged  who  had  not  sufficient 
wages  to  lay  up  a  store  after  supporting  their  families. 

7.  The  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as  Parish 
Councillors  contains,  land  owner,  farmer,  mine  managers, 
miners,  merchant,  contractor,  gentleman,  (miners  pre- 
dominating). 

8.  The  probable  effect  of  giving  able-bodied  persons  a 


claim  to  parochial  relief  would  be  to  lower  their  morale 
and  self-dependence. 

9.  Existing  areas  are  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  adminis- 
tering relief. 

10.  With  regard  to  reforms  in  the  law,  I  beg  to  suggest 
the  following  : — 

(a)  Suggest  that  power  be  granted  to  inspector 
and  medical  officer  to  remove  compulsorily  to  the 
poorhouse  such  persons  who  (being  chargeable  to 
the  poor-rates,  or  for  whom  application  has  been 
made  to  the  Parish  Council  for  relief)  are  living 
under  insanitary  conditions,  or  are  from  any  cause 
a  danger  to  themselves  or  others. 

(b)  Suggest  that  power  be  got  to  compel  sons-in- 
law  to  contribute  to  their  wives'  parents. 

(c)  Defaulters  under  Vaccination  Act  might  be 
dealt  with  by  the  Public  Health  authorities. 

(d)  Suggest  that  Parish  Councils  might  be 
represented  on  the  board  of  management  of  Asylum 
for  Imbeciles  (this  parish  pays  about  £240  a  year). 
Also  that  districts  might  be  readjusted,  and  this 
parish  allowed  to  send  to  Roslin  instead  of  Larbert, 
entailing  less  than  half  the  cost  of  and  facilitating 
removal. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXI. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  A.  GODSELL,  DISTRICT  SECRETARY  FOR  THE  EAST  OF 
SCOTLAND  BRANCH  OF  THE  BRITISH  ORDER  OF  ANCIENT  FREE  GARDENERS' 
FRIENDLY  SOCIETY. 


1.  I  was  for  fifteen  years  secretary  of  a  friendly 
society  lodge  with  400  members  ;  two  years  District 
Assistant-Secretary  of  a  branch  order  in  the  east  of  Scot- 
land, composed  of  nearly  6,000  adult  members  and  2,000 
juvenile  members  ;  and  now,  District  Secretary  for  the  same 
branch,  and  nearly  two  years  Secretary  of  the  Friendly 
Society  Council  for  the  City  of  Edinburgh  and  Burgh 
of  Leith.    The  latter  two  offices  I  presently  hold. 

The  Council  is  composed  of  Free  Gardeners,  Foresters, 
Oddfellows,  Sons  of  Temperance,  Rechabites,  Mechanics, 
etc.,  eleven  orders  in  all.  I  am  one  of  two  representatives 
on  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  (Edinburgh)  as  a 
Friendly  Society  Council  representative. 

Friendly,  Co-Operative,  and  other  Self-help 
Societies. 

2.  It  would  take  too  long  to  enumerate  the  operations, 
subscriptions,  benefits,  etc.  of  above,  they  are  so  numerous, 
ranging  from  Id.  per  Aveek  to  as  much  as  Is.  6d.  contribu- 
tions. Benefits  from  childbirth  to  any  age,  from  £1  to 
£20  at  death.  Sickness  pay  from  4s.  per  week  to  20s.  ; 
this  includes  juveniles  and  adults.  There  are  annuities  in 
some  of  the  orders,  also  life  assurance.  With  regard  to 
"wage  limit,"  so  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  rule  in  any 
order  of  friendly  society  that  operates  in  this  direction. 
Medical  men  try  to  come  to  some  arrangement,  if  possible 
(in  some  cases  only),  to  limit  professional  attendance  on 
those  who  are  perfectly  able  to  pay  full  fees,  but  I  have 
never  come  across  a  case  where  they  have  succeeded. 


3.  In  my  opinion,  old  age  pensions  are  not  possible 
through  friendly  societies.  A  very  small  proportion  of 
friendly  society  members  can,  and  do,  pay  their  weekly, 
fortnightly,  or  monthly  payments,  without  any  bother  ;  but 
the  great  bulk  have  difficulty  periodically  in  keeping  their 
membership,  and,  in  my  opinion,  are  unable  to  pay  for 
pensions. 

Free  Medical  State  Relief. 

4.  I  would  be  in  favour  of  it,  for  at  present  a  very 
large  percentage  of  sick  friendly  society  members  receive 
medical  and  surgical  aid  of  a  high  professional  nature  in 
most  of  our  voluntary  hospitals.  Where  this  is  needed,  or 
ordered  by  the  medical  officer,  and  the  accommodation  not 
available  at  the  time,  the  patient  is  compelled  to  engage  a 
specialist,  and  must  be  prepared  to  pay  a  professional  fee 
before  he  consents  to  attend.  It  often  happens  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  local  hospital  to  give  facilities  for 
immediate  treatment ;  any  one  who  knows  what  a  loss  of 
time  means  in  cases  of  this  nature  is  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  some  other  means  ought  to  be  found  to  get 
over  the  difficulty. 

State  Medical  Aid  "Socialistic." — Well,  it  cannot  be 
helped.  "  You  cannot  make  bricks  without  straw,"  is  an 
old  saying.  Voluntaryism  has  had  a  fair  trial.  With  free 
State  medical  relief  the  effect  on  friendly  societies  woidd  be 
twofold  ;  prompt  measures  save  lives  and  also  lessen 
sickness,  both  highly  beneficial  to  friendly  society  work. 

5.  I  am  in  favour  of  non-contributory  old  age  State 
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pensions.  I  do  not  think  the  granting  of  these  by  the 
State  vvoiikl  afi'ect  friendly  societies  at  all,  as  I  am  sure  the 
State  will  never  pay  sufficient  to  warrant  any  man  to  foiego, 
"if  necessary,"  his  sick  pay  or  his  (duly  paid  for)  annuity 
and  funeral  benefits. 

6.  Freely  given  Poor  Law  Relief  (outdoor). — This 
question  hinges  very  much  on  the  preceding  one ;  if 
pensions  were  in  operation  the  latter  would  be  less 
necessary  ;  but  under  any  circumstances,  I  consider  out- 
door relief  preferable  to  indoor  or  bari'ack  life  as  we  have 
it  very  largely  at  present,  and  quite  as  economical,  I  think 
(the  vicious  and  debased  would  still  require  to  lie  dealt 
with,  of  course).  The  effect  on  friendly  societies  would  be 
slightly  felt  in  the  case  of  sick  members  who  could  claim 
their  benefits  if  outdoor  relief  were  granted  them,  but  who 
if  inmates  of  a  poorliouse,  and  no  dependents,  would  not 
receive  their  sick  money  or  funeral  benefit ;  at  least,  that  is 
the  case  in  most  registered  friendly  societies. 

Possibility  of  Further  Co-operation  between 
Friendly  Societies  and  Hospitals. 

7.  To  me  there  appear  a  few  ways  in  which  they  could 
co-operate  : — 

(«)  As  in  paragraph  4,  special  facilities  for  friendly 


society  mciubers  ;  special  fees,  other  than  the  pro- 
fessional ones  commonly  charged,  which  could  go  to 
the  upkeep  of  voluntary  hospitals. 

(b)  A  special  donation  could  perhaps  be  got  from 
every  society  to  secure  high  professional  advice  or 
treatment  on  the  recommendation  of  the  society 
medical  officer. 

(c)  Societies  might  also  adopt  measures,  whereby 
each  member  should  pay  an  annual  contribution 
to  help  the  upkeep  of  voluntary  hospitals,  embodied 
in  their  rules  for  this  purpose. 

Effect  of  Outdoor  Relief  on  Friendly 
Societies'  Acts,  etc. 

8.  As  shown  in  paragraph  6,  it  has  practically  no  effect, 
the  rules  of  the  various  orders  being  very  explicit  as  to  the 
position  of  Poor  Law  Acts  as  well  as  a  member's  rights. 
Benefits  are  only  paid  in  cases  where  a  curator  bonis  has 
been  appointed,  or  dependants  have  a  claim. 

9.  With  regard  to  the  question  whether  friendly  societies, 
etc.,  are  progressing  as  rapidly  as,  say,  ten  years  ago,  my 
answer  must  be  Yes — as  you  must  include  in  this  category 
trade-unions,  co-operative,  collecting,  dividing,  shop,  slate, 
and  building  societies  as  well  as  savings-banks,  etc. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  J.  W.  GORDON,  INSPECTOR  OF  POOR, 

RATHVEN  (BANFFSHIRE). 


L  I  am  Inspector  of  Poor  and  Clerk  to  the  Parish 
Council  of  Rathven.  I  assisted  my  late  father  (who  held 
the  offices  of  Inspector  and  Clerk)  from  January  1895  to 
June  1897.  On  his  death  I  acted  for  a  few  months  as 
Interim  Inspector  and  Clerk,  but  being  a  minor  my 
appointment  was  not  competent.  The  Parish  Council 
desired  to  retain  my  services,  and  an  arrangement  was 
effected  whereby,  while  I  did  the  work,  the  office  was  kept 
open  for  me,  and  I  was  appointed  to  the  oiBces  on  5th 
September  1899.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Association  of 
Inspectors  for  Aberdeen,  Kincardine,  and  Banff,  and  have 
been  so  for  the  past  six  years.  I  was  Vice-President  of  the 
Association  in  1904-5,  and  President  in  1905-6.  In 
1903  I  was  a  witness  before  the  Departmental  Committee 
on  Poor  Law  Medical  Relief. 

The  Social  and  Industrial  Conditions  in  Rathven 
Parish. 

2.  The  parish  of  Rathven  has  an  area  of  23,166  aci-es. 
It  had  in  1901  a  population  of  14,064,  equal  to  nearly 
one-fourth  of  the  population  in  the  county.  It  has  a 
seaboard  of  aboTit  nine  miles,  and  extends  inland  for  a 
distance  of  about  five  miles.  (See  Ordnance  Survey  map 
herewith.)*  The  population  is  a  growing  one,  and  is  now 
about  15,000.  The  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are 
dependent,  directly  or  indirectly,  on  the  results  of  the 
fishing  for  their  livelihood.  About  a  fifth  of  the 
population  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  valuation  of 
the  parish  for  1906-7  was  £42,408,  and  is  less  than  £3 
per  head  of  population.  The  valuation  has  been  steadily 
rising,  but  of  itself  is  insufficient  to  give  any  idea  of  the 
real  wealth  and  progress  of  the  poj)ulation. 

3.  The  centre  in  the  parish  is  the  burgh  of  Buckie, 
which  had  a  population  in  1901  of  7,475.  Its  valuation  is 
close  on  £20,000.  The  growth  and  expansion  of  Buckie 
has  been  due  to  its  being  the  possessor  of  a  lai'ger  harbour 
than  any  other  place  in  the  county.  This  harbour  was 
built  by  the  proprietor  of  the  estate  some  twenty-five  years 
ago  at  a  cost  of  over  £60,000. 

4.  Each  of  the  villages  along  the  coast — Port-Gordon, 
population  (1901)  1,204,  valuation  £1,652  ;  Findochty, 
population  (1901)  1,501,  valuation  £2,417;  Portknockie, 
population  (1901)  1,560,  valuation  £2,588— has  a  harbour, 
but  of  much  smaller  extent  than  that  of  Buckie.  The 
burgh  of  Buckie,  and  villages  of  Port-Gordon,  Findochty, 
and  Portknockie,  are  the  headquarters  of  fishermen,  fish- 
workerf,  and  others  connected  with  the  fish  trade,  who 
prosecute  the  herring  fishing  all  round  the  British  coast. 

*  Not  reproduced. 
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5.  The  parish  contains  more  fishermen  than  any  other  in 
Scotland.    There  were  last  year  belonging  to 

Total 
Value. 
£ 

BiLckie,  .  ...       57  198  221,700 

Portnockie,       ...       10  77  56,600 

Findochty,        ...         6  77  45,800 

Port-Gordon,      ...       16  45  58,000 

382,100 

The  number  of  fishermen,  etc.  aboard  the  boats  is  about 
2,800,  and  the  number  actually  engaged  in  the  fishing 
industry  over  4,000. 

6.  An  enormous  advance  has  been  made  in  the  social 
and  material  conditions  of  the  fishing  community  during  the 
past  twenty  years.  The  number  of  boats  has  decreased,  but 
they  have  more  than  doubled  in  size,  while  their  total  value 
has  quadrupled.  The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the 
fishing  industry  in  the  parish,  including  nets  and  gear, 
owned  by  fishermen  amounts  to  about  half  a  million 
sterling.  The  fishermen  on  the  Banffshire  coast,  and  those 
more  particularly  in  the  parish  of  Rathven,  have  long 
enjoyed  a  reputation  for  energy,  enterprise,  and  daring. 
They  have  been  pioneers  in  many  of  the  fishings  prose- 
cuted round  the  coast,  and  have  been  ever  ready  to  adapt 
themselves  to  changing  circumstances. 

7.  The  life  is  a  hard  and  strenuous  one,  and  a  considerable 
number  are  cut  off  by  drowning  or  death  in  comparatively 
early  years,  so  that  the  proportion  which  reach  a  corn- 
paratively  old  age  is  not  large.  From  the  nature  of  their 
calling,  it  will  be  seen  that  for  a  large  portion  of  the  year 
fishermen  are  absent  from  their  wives  and  families.  The 
industrial  conditions  have  never  been  ao  good  as  they  are 
at  present.  There  is  meantime  an  unprecedented  boom  in 
the  demand  for  steam  drifters  by  fishermen. 

8.  The  past  few  years  have  been  favourable  ;  prices  for 
herrings  have  teen  high,  and  more  money  has  been  avail- 
able. Fishermen  are  forsaking  the  zulu  sail  boat,  costing 
from  £700  to  £800,  in  which  they  themseves  were  the 
capitalists,  and  going  in  for  steam  drifters,  costing  from 
£2,500  to  £3,500.  The  capital  required  for  the  steam 
drifters  is  found  by  the  fishermen,  with  the  assistance  of 
landsmen,  very  few  fishermen,  own  outright  steam  drifters. 
A  new  race  of  men  is  being  introduced  into  the  parish  ; — 
engineers  and  firemen  who  are  required  on  the  new  boats. 

9.  Although  the  younger  and  more  energetic  fishermen 
go  far  afield  and  engage  mainly  in  the  herring  fishing,  men 
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over  70  years  are  unable  to  undergo  the  same  rigoxirs  and 
consequently  have  to  remain  at  home.  These  can  always 
fall  back  on  the  line  fishing  ;  and  it  must  be  noted  that  at  an 
age  whe7i  a  labourer  or  an  artisan  would  be  considered 
"  done,"  or  discarded  by  his  employers  owing  to  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act,  fishermen  of  that  age  can  go  to 
sea  daily  in  good  weather  and  earn  a  very  good  liveli- 
hood. It  is  quite  common  for  men  between  70  and  80  to 
go  to  sea. 

10.  The  keeping  closed  of  the  Moray  Firth  to  trawlers  of 
course  ensures,  a  living  for  those  men,  and  also  for  a  good 
proportion  of  fishermen  who  prosecute  the  white  fishing 
from  January  to  March.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
question  of  unemployment  is  a  non-existent  one  among 
fishermen.  The  great  majority  of  fishermen  own  their 
own  houses,  costing  from  £250  to  £350,  but  their  new 
obligations  in  connection  with  steam  drifters  has  led  to 
money  being  raised  on  many  of  them.  Their  houses  are 
comfortable,  and  furnished  much  above  the  style  of  an 
ordinary  artisan. 

11.  The  era  of  prosperity  has  meantime  made  itself 
felt  on  the  attendant  trade  of  boatbuilding,  which  is 
carried  on  in  six  yards  in  the  parish,  employing  about  150 
men.  Two  factories  in  the  parish  manufacture  fishing 
net;  and  women  can  earn  up  to  £1  a  week.  The  young 
women  of  the  fisher  class  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  herring 
boats,  and  as  fishworkers  earn  good  wages.  A  considerable 
number  are  employed  at  home  neL-raending.  This  also 
gives  emijloyment  to  old  fishermen. 

12.  The  fishing  has  proved  itself  to  be  of  a  speculative 
character  ;  and  where  the  elements  of  chance  enter,  the 
fortunes  of  a  community  must  have  its  ups  and  downs. 

13.  In  the  landward  part  of  the  parish  there  are  a  con- 
siderable number  of  small  holdings  and  farms  of  a  larger 
size.  The  farmers  and  crofters  in  this  parish  are  hard- 
working, enterprising,  and  industrious. 


The  Method  of  administering  Relief  in  the  Parish. 

14.  Relief  is  administered  very  much  on  the  lines  laid 
down  in  the  Local  Government  Board's  Circular  of  30th 
October  1895.  An  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  principles 
contained  therein  leads  to  a  sound  policy  of  administration. 

15.  The  Parish  Council  meet  monthly  and  deal  with 
applications  for  relief  contained  in  the  record  of  applica- 
tions. Applications  are  judged  on  their  merits  and  oiit- 
door  and  indoor  relief  granted  as  seems  best  suited  for 
each  case.  Outdoor  allowances  are ,  fixed  per  week  and 
paid  monthly.  A  few  are  paid  weekly  ;  and  in  about  half 
a  dozen  cases  where,  either  from  improvidence  or  other 
causes,  it  would  be  injudicious  to  pay  cash,  the  aliment  is 
given  in  kind,  through  a  merchant.  The  roll  of  poor  is 
revised  half-yearly,  but  change  of  circumstances  of  paupers 
leads  to  a  revision  of  their  cases  at  any  time.  Applicants 
and  paupers  may,  if  they  choose,  appear  before  the  Council 
and  state  their  own  cases.  This  is  seldom  taken  advantage 
of.  Every  applicant  is  medically  examined,  and  interim 
relief  granted,  should  the  result  of  the  investigation  into 
the  applicant's  circumstances  show  the  case  to  be  one 
requiring  same. 

16.  The  number  of  poor  on  the  roll  at  30th  March  1907 
was  as  follows  : — 


Males. 

Females. 

Depend- 

ants. 

32 

82 

60 

5 

9 

2 

1 

1 

20 

9 

15 

10 

74 

111 

61 

Ordinary  poor, 

Orphan,  etc.  children,  . 

In  poorhouses, 

T  ,  •  f  In  asylums. 
Lunatics  -!  ,      /  -,  ! 

boarded  out. 


Total, 

equal  to  16'8  per  1,000  of  population. 

17.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  very  few  males  charge- 
able in  ordinary  poor  as  compared  with  females,  while  in 
lunatic  poor  the  males  are  nearly  double  the  number  of 
females. 

18.  The  boarding  out  of  orphan  and  separated  children 
has  ever  been  a  policy  of  the  administration.  The  system 
has  been  extended  to  aged  poor  and  other  cases  of  those  in 
ill-health,,  mentally  and  physically  weak.  The  cost  is  less 
than  what  it  would  be  in  the  Morayshire  Union  Poorhouse, 
and  it  has  been  found  to  be,  in  addition  to  being  economical, 


a  wise  policy,  and  one  which  meets  with  general  acceptance 
by  the  community. 

19.  The  poorhouse  is  used  purely  as  a  test  for  cases 
which  do  not  come  within  the  category  of  outdoor  relief. 
The  percentage  of  poor  in  poorhouses  is  never  more  than 
2  per  cent,  of  the  numbers  chargeable,  and  often  under 
1  per  cent. 

20.  The  boarding  out  of  the  quiet  and  manageable 
lunatic  poor  has  given  the  most  gratifying  results.  There 
are  numerous  small  holdings  in  the  parish  and  adjoining 
parish  of  Deskford,  and  with  these  crofters  this  class  of 
patients  find  a  comfortable  home.  From  40  to  50  per  cent, 
of  the  lunatic  poor  chargeable  are  cared  for  in  this  way. 

21.  The  system  has  the  following  advantages,  among 
others  : — 

(a)  No  initial  cost  for  buildings,  as  in  asylums. 
(6)  A  large  saving  in  cost  of  each  patient  boarded 
out. 

(c)  The  patients  treated   as  in  home  life  in  a 
system  which  is  more  humane  than  confinement. 

(d)  The  moneys  paid  in  aliment  circxilated  locally. 

22.  The  visiting  Conimissioners  of  the  General  Board  of 
Lunacy  have  expressed  their  opinions  that  the  homes 
provided  are  equal  to  any  in  Scotland. 

23.  The  pressing  home  of  the  obligation  of  those  liable 
for  relatives  to  contribute  to  their  support  is  enforced,  and 
tends  to  reduce  pauperism.  Last  year  £100  was  recovered 
from  relatives  of  poor.  (Lists  of  poor  chargeable  for  years 
1904-1905  and  1905-1906  along  with  inspectors'  annual 
reports  to  Parish  Council  for  these  years  herewith.)  ^ 

24.  The  poorer  class  of  the  fishing  population  are  easily 
pauperised,  and  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  look 
on  the  poor-rate  as  an  insurance  fund  to  which  they  can 
apply  hi  any  little  strait. 

25.  The  poorhouse  in  the  back  ground  of  Parish  Council 
relief  keeps  a  large  number  of  undesirable  cases  from 
applying. 

The  respective  Merits  of  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Relief. 

26.  Indoor  relief  is  a  necessity  for  cases  of  dissipated 
habits,  the  idle  and  profligate,  women  with  illegitimate 
children,  and  such-like  cases. 

27.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  greatly  desirable  to  have  a 
classification  of  inmates  in  a  poorhouse. 

28.  It  is  unfair  to  send  respectable  people  to  mix  with 
the  class  \vhich  frequent  a  poorhouse  in  the  country 
districts.  In  cities  a  classification  has  of  late  been  made 
of  the  inmates.  In  cities,  persons  have  not  the  same 
prejudice  to  entering  or  accepting  poorhouse  relief  as  they 
have  in  the  country  districts.  The  old  prejudice  against 
the  poorhouse  is  deep-rooted,  especiallj'  amongst  the  fishing 
population. 

29.  The  poorhouse  is  only  used  as  a  test  in  cases  of  the 
kind  enumerated  above  by  this  parish,  and  serves  an 
excellent  purpose.  It  is  desirable  to  have  cases  requiring 
careful  attention  and  nursing,  where  such  cannot  be  got  in 
the  paupers'  own  homes,  treate<l  indoor.  The  poorhouse 
should  be  used  (1)  as  an  hospital  (separate  buildings),  and 
(2)  as  a  punitive  institution  for  cases  stated  under  para- 
graph 26. 

30.  The  whole  system  of  relief  in  this  parish  is  almost 
purely  an  outdoor  one,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  a 
more  economical  one,  for  cases  generally  sent  to  poorhouse 
can  be  boarded  out  with  respectable  crofters  at  from  6s.  to 
7s.  per  week.  Outdoor  relief  has  to  be  carefully  applied, 
but  the  results  of  a  careful  system  can  be  seen  in  the  fact 
that  pauperism  is  decreasing  rather  than  increasing,  while 
the  ratio  of  persons  chargeable  per  1,000  of  population  is 
much  below  the  average  for  Scotland. 

The  Classes  of  Persons  applying  for  Relief. 

31.  These  principally  are  — 

(a)  Aged  and  worn-out  single  and  widowed 
women  of  agricultural,  labouring,  and  fishing  classes, 
who  have  generally  had  no  skill  beyond  ordinary 
manual  labour. 

(6)  Aged  and  worn-out  fishermen  of  poorer  classes. 

(c)  Aged  and  worn-out  agricultural  and  general 
labourers. 


1  Not  reprinted. 
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(d)  Orphan  children  of  farm-workers,  domestic 
servants,  and  artisans. 

(e)  Widows  of  fishermen  and  labourers  with  young 
families. 

(/)  Habitual  vagrants  and  vagrant  women  with 
young  children. 

(g)  Single  women  (domestic  servants  and  out- 
v^orkers)  with  young  illegitimate  children. 

(h)  Lunacy  cases  from  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants. 

(i)  Young  men  and  women  of  fishing  and  labour- 
ing classes  suffering  from  some  physical  or  mental 
disability. 

The  Causes  of  Pauperism. 

32.  The  principal  causes  of  pauperism  in  this  parish 
may  be  set  down  as  under  : — 

(a)  Infirmity  of  age  under  following  conditions  : — 
(i.)  Inability  of  families  to  support  their  aged 
parents. 

(ii.)  Neglect  of  families  to  support, 
(iii.)  Savings  given  out. 

(iv.)  Drink  and   improvidence  during  earlier 
years. 

(v.)  Physical  deformity. 
(6)  Death  of  breadwinners,  leaving  widows  and 
young  families. 

(c)  Insanity. 

(d)  Physical  and  mental  unfitness  to  earn  a 
livelihood. 

(«)  Desertion  of  wives  and  families, 
(r)  Illegitimacy. 

(g)  Dissipated  parents  who  neglect  their  families. 

(h)  Vagrancy. 

(i)  Breakdown  through  ill-health  of  breadwinner 
among  labouring  and  fishing  classes,  where  not  in 
sickness  society. 

The  Class  of  Persons  seeking  Election  as  Parish 
Councillors. 

33.  Members  for  parish — 21  (burgh  9,  landward  12). 

34.  In  this  parish  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law 
has  been  conducted  on  better  lines  than  under  the  late 
Parochial  Board.  The  administration  has  been  more 
humane. 

35.  There  has  never  been  any  competition  or  enthusiasm 
for  the  office  of  Parish  Councillor.  The  work  being  purely 
administrative  appears  to  have  little  attraction,  and  difficulty 
has  been  experienced  in  the  landward  part  of  the  parish 
in  getting  men  to  come  forward. 

36.  In  the  landward  district  the  best  men  available  are 
returned.  They  are  clergymen,  farmers,  or  leading  business 
men  in  the  district  they  represent. 

37.  In  the  burgh  of  Buckie  vacancies  are  easily  filled, 
but  there  is  no  competition  fur  office  at  an  election.  There 
is,  however,  a  definite  lack  of  public  interest  in  the  work. 
The  members  representing  the  burgh  are  for  the  most  part 
business  men  and  merchants  of  good  intelligence.  ■  The 
nine  burgh  members'  occupations  are  as  follows  : — retired 
fishery  officer,  1  ;  solicitor,  1  ;  clergyman,  1  ;  building 
trade,  masters,  2  ;  merchant,  1  ;  tailor,  1  ;  fishermen,  2. 

38.  It  requires  men  of  good  sound  judgment  to  appreciate 
and  carry  out  an  intelligent  administration.  Members  of 
Parish  Councils  who  have  Socialistic  ideas  and  who  lend 
their  ears  to  paupers  are  inclined  to  allow  sentiment  to 
overweigh  judgment. 

39.  At  a  Parish  Council  election  the  same  in  terest  and 
comjietition  for  office  which  is  alive  at  a  school  board  election 
is  wanting.  It  has  been  suggested  in  some  quarters  that  by 
allowing  a  third  of  the  members  to  retire  annually  more 
interest  would  be  taken  in  the  affairs  of  the  parish.  In  a 
parish  partly  burghal  and  partly  landward,  such  as  Rathven, 
sufh  a  course  would  be  difficult  to  work,  and  only  add  to 
unnecessary  expense. 

Expediency  and  probable  Effect  of  giving  Able- 
bodied  Persons  a  Claim  for  Relief. 

40.  To  give  able-bodied  persons  a  claim  for  relief  would 
be  a  colossal  blunder.  It  would  tend  to  undermine  the 
independence  of  the  Scottish  nation.    The  present  system 


has  worked  well,  and  no  change  is  called  for  towards  an 
extension  in  the  direction  named.  If  able-bodied  persons 
had  a  right  to  demand  relief  it  would  encourage  indolence, 
imposture,  and  malingering,  and  would  tend  to  pauperisation 
of  the  lower  orders.  There  would  be  increased  tramping 
of  men  in  "  search  of  work,"  and,  what  is  without  a  doubt, 
increased  taxation. 

The  Suitability  of  the  existing  Areas  for  the 
Purpose  of  administering  Relief. 

41.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  the  existing  area  is  too 
small,  and  much  benefit  would  be  derived  from  a  wise  and 
judicious  amalgamation  of  parishes  in  many  districts.  It 
would  tend  to  greater  economy  and  more  imiform  adminis- 
tration. The  Parish  Council  of  Rathven  are  in  favour  of 
widening  the  rating  area,  so  that  a  more  equal  distribution 
of  the  poor-rate  may  be  arrived  at.  A  widening  of  the 
areas  would  reduce  the  number  of  claims  on  parishes,  and 
consequently  fewer  cases  of  disputed  settlements  would 
arise.  In  some  of  the  small  rural  parishes  there  are  no 
villages,  consequently  agricultural  workers  generally 
migrate  to  the  towns  ;  and  when  chargeable,  the  burden  of 
maintaining  them  does  not  fall  on  the  parishes  where  they 
have  spent  the  best  of  their  lives.  In  Banffshire  there  are 
twenty-two  parishes,  with  a  poor-rate  ranging  from  l^d.  per 
£  (Botriphnie)  to  Is.  lO^d.  per  £  (Gamrie  and  Macduff). 
Country  parishes  get  no  vagrants  to  deal  with.  The 
burden  of  maintaining  them  falls  on  the  parishes  which 
have  towns. 

Reforms  suggested  by  Experience. 

42.  I  beg  to  suggest  the  following  reforms  : — 

(a)  Repeal  of  the  37th  section  of  the  Poor  Law 
Act  of  1845,  and  the  rating  of  subjects  as  they 
appear  in  the  Valuation  Roll  (see  representation 
made  by  the  Parish  Council  of  Rathven). 

(6)  Compulsory  removal  of  sick  paupers  to  poor- 
house  hospitals,  where  they  have  no  relatives  or 
friends  willing  and  able  to  look  after  them,  and  who 
cannot  be  properly  treated  in  their  own  homes  (see 
representation  made  by  the  Parish  Council).  I  gave 
evidence  on  this  point  before  the  Departmental 
Committee  on  Poor  Law  Medical  Relief  in  1903. 

(c)  Amendment  of  Lunacy  Acts  to  provide 
representation  of  Parish  Councils  on  Asylum  Boards 
(see  representation  made  by  Parish  Council ;  see 
also  expression  of  oj)inion  at  lecture  on  "  Family 
Care  of  the  Insane,''  by  Dr  Charles  M'Pherson, 
M.D.,  at  Aberdeen,  on  27th  Januaiy  1906.  Poor 
Law  Magazirie,  1906,  p.  74  ;  also  meeting,  East 
Lothian  Parish  Councils,  Poor  Law  Magazine,  1906, 
p.  240). 

(d)  Section  24  (1)  (a)  of  the  Local  Government 
(Scotland)  Act,  1894,  should  be  made  to  appty  to 
parishes  partly  landward  and  partly  burghal  (see 
Tenth  Annual  Report  of  Local  Government  Board, 
p.  43). 

(e)  Provision  should  be  made  for  dealing  with 
habitual  vagrants.  About  20  to  25  per  cent,  of 
the  applications  for  relief  come  from  this  class  who 
tramp  the  country.  They  are  generally  single  men 
whose  age  entitles  them  to  a  claim  for  relief,  or  men 
who  have  some  physical  deformity  or  temporary 
and  trifling  ailment  (see  cases  from  Record  of 
Applications  for  Relief  for  March  1907  appended, 
Appendix  A).  In  nearly  every  case  the  applicants 
are  addicted  to  drink.  Were  it  not  that  a  good 
deal  of  firmness  is  displayed  by  refusing  to  grant 
relief  except  to  cases  legally  entitled  to  demand  it, 
the  applications  would  be  more  numerous.  Another 
class  who  tramp  the  country  are  vagrant  women 
and  tinkers  with  young  children.  Something 
requires  to  be  done  to  prohibit  them  from  tramping 
about  and  bringing  up  their  children  to  follow  the 
same  tramping  line  of  life.  These  children,  who  are 
of  school  age,  are  generally  unable  to  read  or  write. 
They  are  dragged  about  from  place  to  place,  are 
often  badly  nourished  and  clad,  and  exposed  to  all 
weathers  (see  cases  from  Record  of  Applications  for 
Relief,  appended.  Appendix  No.  LXII.  (A) ). 

(/)  The  law  of  settlement  put  on  a  more  satis- 
factory basis  than  at  present.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  Local  Government  Board  should  be  appointed 
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sole  arbiters  in  all  cases  of  disputed  settlement 
between  parishes,  but  before  this  is  brought  about 
the  existing  law  relating  to  settlement  should  be 


'.. — Gontinued. 

revised.  My  views  on  this  matter  are  given  in  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Poor  Law  Magazine,  1906, 
pages  158  et  seq. 
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1907.  Rec.  No.  112.  J.  H.  (78),  labourer,  on  tramp. 
Disability,  age  and  festered  foot.  Tramping  for  years. 
Admits  being  chargeable  iu  Inverness  some  years  ago. 

Eec.  No.  114.  W.  G.  S.  (58),  baker  on  tramp.  Dis- 
ability, foot-sore.  States  been  chargeable  many  times 
(saw  his -Sentence  to  imprisonment  at  Banff  some  days 
later  for  disturbance)  ;  addicted  to  drink. 

Rec.  No.  117.  J.  F.  (70),  labourer,  on  tramp.  Sent  to 
poorliouse,  where  he  died. 

Rec.  No.  120.  G.  F.  (70),  chimney-sweeper,  on  tramp 
for  three  years  with  wife  who  peddles.  Both  addicted  to 
drink.    Disability,  dislocated  shoulder. 

Rec.  No.  122.  M.  B.  or  C.  (67).  Disability,  bruised 
side.  Admits  being  in  Montrose  poorhouse.  Addicted  to 
drink. 

Rec.  No.  124.  J.  M.  (54),  labourer,  on  tramp,  five  times 
chargeable  to  St  Fergus  parish  since  November  1906. 
Addicted  to  drink.    Disability,  catarrh  and  weak  heart. 

Rec.  No.  127.  J.  J.  (68),  Englishman  ;  no  settlement  in 
Scotland.  Tramping  for  iwenty-live  years.  Disability, 
age  and  rheumatism.  Admits  having  been  in  Stone- 
haven poorhouse. 

Rec.  No.  129.  0.  R.  (21),  on  tramp,  labourer.  Dis- 
ability, rheumatic  inflammation  of  ankle. 


Rec.  No.  130.  J.  M'l.  (70),  labourer,  on  tramp.  Dis- 
ability, age  and  rheumatism.  Previously  chargeable  in 
December  1906,  and  only  left  poorhouse  about  three  weeks 
previously. 


Vagrant  W omen  with  Children. 

1906.  Rec.  No.  11.    L.  N.  or  M'K.  and  J.  N.  M'K.  are 

children  of  vagrants  taken  charge  of  by  Parish  Council. 
The  father  of  the  children  was  not  married  to  their 
mother,  whom  he  assaulted  and  killed.  He  I'eceived 
sentence  to  penal  servitude. 

Rec.  No.  17.  M.  J.  (26),  single,  tramping  for  twelve 
months  with  illegitmate  cliild  2  years  of  age. 

Rec.  No.  23.  E.  W.  (30),  tramping,  single,  at  confine- 
ment ;  one  child  dead. 

Rec.  No.  26.  J.  C.  or  W.,  pedlar's  wife,  on  tramp  ;  two 
young  children  aged  3  years  and  12  years  ;  husband  in 
prison. 

Rec.  No.  71.  J.  M'A.,  tinker,  38  years,  single  ;  one 
child,  10  days  ;  both  died  shortly  after  application. 

Rec.  No.  74.  C.  G.  (34),  tramping,  single,  illegitimate 
child,  11  years. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MRS  GREENLEES,  MEMBER  OF  GOVAN  PARISH  COUNCIL 
FOR  SIX  AND  A  HALF  YEARS— 1895-1901  ;  DURING  THAT  PERIOD— AT  DIFFERENT 
TIMES-CHAIRMAN  OF  CHILDREN'S  RELIEF  COMMITTEE,  CHAIRMAN  OF  PARTICK 
RELIEF  COMMITTEE,  AND  VICE-CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE;  MEMBER 
OF  GLASGOW  CHARITY  ORGANISATION  SOCIETY  COUNCIL,  AND  OF  VARIOUS  OTHER 
SOCIAL  AND  PHILANTHROPIC  AGENCIES. 


The  Respective  Merits  op  Indoor  and 
Outdoor  Relief. 

1.  For  adults. — Whei'e  it  is -impossible,  through  lack  of 
organisation  among  the  churches  and  charitable  societies 
of  the  district,  to  do  entirely  without  outdoor  relief,  I  think 
it  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  very  strictly 
administered,  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

(a)  It  is  seldom  adequate. 

(6)  It  is  often  abused,  and  the  misuse  of  it  is  very 
difficult  to  trace  and  prove. 

(c)  Influence  and  outside  pressure  may  be  brought 
to  bear  on  members  of  relief  committees,  when,  as  in 
Partick,  the  members  all  belong  to  one  district. 

(d)  It  is  almost  impossible  to  administer  justly, 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  absolute  facts 
relating  to  each  case.  So  the  habit  creeps  in  of 
always  giving  a  little  less  than  is  adequate  because 
of  the  idea,  expressed  as  follows  by  a  kind-hearted 
and  very  experienced  inspector,  when  I  remonstrated 
against  what  I  thought  an  unjust  decision  :  "  We 
'  may  not  find  it  out,  but  there  is  no  one  so 
'  absolutely  alone  as  to  get  no  help  from  others. 
'  There  are  always  sources  of  income  unknown 
'  to  us." 

(e)  It  weakens  family  pride  and  affection.  People 
who  would  scorn  to  allow  their  old  father  and 
mother  to  enter  the  poorhouse  will  send  them  to 
apply  for  2s.,  or  2s.  6d.  a  week,  of  outdoor  relief, 
even  where  it  is  quite  unnecessary.  This  also 
applies  to  churches,  which  ought,  surely,  to  help 
their  own  aged  poor. 

2.  These  are  the  ideas  forced  upon  me  during  my  six  and 
a  half  years'  service  on  relief  committee.    During  that  time 


I  did  a  good  deal  of  private  visiting,  among  the  cases  that  I 
thought  needed  help,  such  as  old  people  and  widows  with 
children  to  bring  up. 

3.  Wlien,  for  one  year,  T  was  chairman,  I  had  the 
opportunity,  when  initialling  the  papers,  of  comparing  the 
circumstances  and  the  relief  given.  I  was  much  iiajiressed 
with  the  want  of  system  or  principle  in  the  matter, 
and  hence  my  feeling  that  outdoor  relief  is  dif&cult  to 
administer  justly. 

4.  Indoor  relief  being  necessarily  according  to  rule,  often 
appears  a  little  hard.    But  its  advantages  are  : — 

(a)  It  is  always  adequate. 

(6)  It  is  not  only  just,  but  generally  kind  and 
humane.  Good  influences  may  he  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  inmates  of  a  poorhouse  wliich  will  help  a 
man  or  woman  to  make  a  fresh  start  outside. 

(c)  It  is  good  as  a  test  of  the  willingness  and 
ability  of  friends  to  help. 

For  this  last  reason  I  think  it  should  Ije  more 
frequently  offered. 

5.  For  children. — I  think  that  indoor  relief  should  never 
be  given  to  children  over  two  years  of  age,  unless  they 
require  medical  treatment,  which  should  tlien  be  given 
only  in  the  hospital. 

6.  My  reasons  for  this  opinion  are  : — 

(a)  They  cannot  be  so  entirely  separated  as 
never  to  come  in  contact  with  the  adult  inmates  of 
the  poorhouse,  many  of  whom  are  bad  exanqjles  for 
them. 

(&)  If  (as  must  be  the  case)  they  are  made  happy 
in  the  poorhouse,  they  will  naturally  have  less 
hesitationjin  returning  to  it  later  in  life. 
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7.  The  best  methods  of  relief  for  children  seem  to  me 
to  be : — 

(a)  Boarding-oiit,  either  in  families  or  in  small 
cottage  homes,  also,  when  delicate,  in  convalescent 
homes. 

(b)  Emigration. 

The  Class  of  Persons  Siiekinq  Election 
AS  Guardians. 

8.  This  might  be  much  improved  in  towns.  Of  the 
counti'y  I  have  no  experience. 

In  towns  small  tradesmen  form  the  majority,  the 
minority  being  composed  of  working  men,  women  and 
professional  men. 

The  working  men  are  excellent  members,  especially 
those  belonging  to  co-operative  societies. 

The  average  parish  councillor  is  not  a  person  of  wide 
outlook  or  ready  to  assimilate  new  ideas. 

In  many  cases  he  is  not  even  a  good  business  man  when 
it  comes  to  contracts  and  purchasing. 

9.  At  first  I  wondered  whj'  the  position  was  so  coveted, 
but  later  on  came  to  the  conclusion  that  while  many  were 
reall}'  public-spirited,  a  large  number  cared  chiefly  foi'  the 
little  local  importance  it  gave  them  ;  some  used  it  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  the  Town  Council,  and  some  few  for 
patronage.  At  the  same  time,  once  elected,  almost  everyone 
did  a  fair  share  of  work. 

10.  The  better  educated  men  got  tired  of  devoting  so 
much  time  to  work  in  which  so  little  progress  was  made, 
owing  to  the  people  thej^  had  to  woi'k  with.  So,  few  stood 
for  re-election,  and  this  reason  Avas  plainly  given  to  me  b}' 
one  gentleman  with  whom  I  remonstrated. 

11.  Women  members  persevere,  but  are  verj'  difficult  to 
secure  owing  to  the  property  qualification,  which  renders 
most  married  women,  daughters  living  at  home,  or  sisters 
living  with  brothers,  inelegible. 

Children. 

12.  If  a  Children's  Department  or  Committee  could  be 
formed  imder  the  Local  Government  Board  to  look  after 
all  classes  of  children  chargeable  to  the  State  in  Scotland, 
in  somewhat  the  same  way  that  the  Commissioners  in 
Limac}'  look  after  the  pauper  huiatics,  I  believe  a  great  deal 
of  benefit  would  result. 

(a)  While  allowing  a  considerable  latitude  to 
the  various  Parish  Councils,  such  a  committee 
would  expect  a  certain  amount  of  uniformity 
in  the  treatment  of  the  children,  and  this  would 
inevitably  raise  the  standard. 

(6)  Inspectors  under  the  committee  would  be 
appointed  (preferably  medical  women  !  )  to  visit  the 
various  classes  of  children,  either  those  boarded  in 
families  and  homes  or  living  at  home,  such  as 
widows'  children.  Such  inspectors  might,  of  couise, 
be  appointed  now,  by  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  would  do  much  good.  Being  independent  of 
any  parish,  they  could  more  easily  be  impartial  in 
their  judgments. 

(c)  Under  such  a  committee  there  might  be  closer 
supervision  of  the  children  of  widows  receiving 
aliment.  This  class  needs  much  more  frequent 
visitation  than  is  possible  for  busy  town  inspectors 
to  give.  The  relief  given  to  widows  is  a  very 
difficult  question.  If  enough  is  given  to  allow  the 
mother  to  stay  at  home  and  look  after  the  house  and 
children,  she  is  apt  to  be  demoralised  by  the  easily 
obtained  living.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  she  only 
gets  an  allowance  to  supplement  her  own  earnings, 
the  children  are  apt  to  suffer  by  her  absence  from 
home. 

13.  If  a  residential  qualification  for  election  to  Paiish 
Councils  were  substituted  for  the  present  property  quali- 
fication, it  would  make  it  much  easier  to  secure  the 
candidature  of  suitable  well-educated  women. 

For  this  suggestion  I  gave  reasons  in  paragraph  11. 

14.  I  have  often  wished  for  a  more  refined,  better 
educated  class  of  women  as  matrons  of  our  poorhouses. 


Such  women  might  have  great  influence  for  good  over  the 
inmates. 

15.  I  think  that  all  infirm  wards  in  pooi'houses  should 
be  imder  the  care  of  trained  nurses. 

In  Govan  Poorhouse  (the  one  I  know  best)  many  people 
who  are  not  sufliciently  ill  to  be  removed  to  the  hospital 
still  need  nursing,  and  at  present  they  are  only  in  the  care 
of  another  of  the  inmates,  acting,  of  course,  under  doctor's 
orders.  I  have  often  been  sorry  for  old  men  and  women 
in  this  position,  who  really  need  a  little  constant  kindly 
attention. 

16.  I  think  that  local  committees  (or  if  that  be  im- 
possible, at  least  two  responsible  persons  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood) should  be  a  necessity  before  boarding  children 
in  any  district,  so  that  they  may  be  frequently  visited  and 
looked  after. 

17.  In  out-of-the-way  districts  it  is  impossible  for  the 
inspector  and  paiish  councillors  to  pay  sui'prise  visits, 
though  individual  councillors  may, — I  have  myself  ilone 
so  in  Arran.  But  in  places  where  a  conveyance  has  to  be 
ordered  or  where  the  steamer  only  calls  at  certain  times, 
the  visit  is  expected  and  prepared  for. 

18.  I  believe  that  the  boarding-out  system  in  Scotland 
works  fairly  well  on  the  whole,  though  it  is  rather  happy- 
go-lucky  and  gives  opportunity  for  harsh  treatment,  which 
ma}'  not  be  discovei'ed  till  too  late.  Children  seldom 
complain  ;  they  are  afraid  to  do  so,  and  neighbours  do  not 
report  anything  shoit  of  cruelty  that  can  be  proved. 

19.  It  is  a  painful  thought  that  the  neglect  on  account 
of  which  a  child  is  removed  has  been  going  on  for  months, 
and  that  in  a  home  in  which  he  has  been  placed.  On  one 
occasion,  after  we  had  I'emoved  two  boj's  from  such  a  home, 
where  they  had  been  for  a  good  many  months,  I  asked  the 
village  school-mistress  if  she  had  never  noticed  how 
miserable  they  looked,  but  her  answer  was  evasive  ;  she 
evidently  did  not  wish  to  tell  tales. 

20.  Many,  if  not  most,  of  our  parish  children  are  so 
handicapped  at  the  outset  that  they  require  extra  good 
treatment,  moral  and  physical,  if  they  are  to  grow  into 
even  average  men  and  women. 

21.  Local  committees  could  do  much  to  help  here,  and 
would  also  be  of  great  use  in  starting  the  children  in 
suitable  work  when  they  grow  up. 

Two  objections  are  made  to  local  committees  : — 

(a)  That  the  guardians  will  not  put  up  with  visits 
from  outsiders. 

(6)  That  they  will  defeat  the  object  of  boarding- 
out  which  is  to  merge  the  children  in  the  general 
population. 

22.  To  (a)  I  would  reply  that  I  have  visited  a  verj'  great 
deal,  and  with  no  sort  of  authoritj^,  for  though  I  got  the 
names  and  addresses  from  the  parish  roll  I  went  as  a 
friend,  and  was  almost  always  well  received.  Some  who 
were  not  satisfactory,  or  who  had  anything  to  hide,  were 
not  cordial,  but  where  the  houses  were  good,  I  was  warmly 
welcomed  and  shown  everything :  children,  clothing,  beds 
and  bedding. 

23.  To  (b)  the  answer  is  that  as  long  as  a  child  is  paid 
for  by  a  parish  it  is  always  known.  Ask  the  name  of  such 
and  such  a  boy,  and  you  will  be  told  he  is  "  boarded-out 
'  by  Glasgow,"  or  wherever  he  came  from.  In  after  life  it 
is  seldom,  if  ever,  remembered  against  them,  and  I  doubt 
if  it  is  even  a  term  of  reproach  in  boyhood. 

24.  Boarding-out  with  relations  is  a  doubtful  practice. 
Even  relations  who  can  quite  well  aHbrd  to  keep  the 
children  apply  for  relief,  and  the  children  are  too  often 
made  use  of  as  little  drudges. 

There  should  be  quite  as  careful  scrutiny  of  a  relation's 
house  as  of  a  stranger's. 

25.  I  would  like  to  see  delicate  children,  and  children 
whose  parents  are  in  the  poorhouse,  jjlaced  in  small  cottage 
homes,  scattered  about  in  country  districts,  of  which  the 
house  mother,  or  house  father  and  mother,  are  directly 
responsible  to  the  Parish  Council. 

I  have  visited  such  homes  in  Shefiield,  Leeds,  and 
Bradford.  The  best  were  in  Bradford,  because  one  could 
not  have  distinguished  between  them  and  an  ordinary 
working-man's  cottage. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  JOHN  GUTHRIE,  INSPECTOR  OF  POOR,  KIRKWALL. 


1.  I  have  acted  as  Inspector  of  Poor  of  this  Parish  of 
Kirkwall  and  St  Ola  since  1894.  I  also  act  as  Parish  Clerk 
and  Collector.  Sometime  previous  to  my  appointment  I 
was  for  .some  years  an  elected  member  of  the  Parochial 
Board  of  another  Parish.  I  am  Treasurer  and  Collector 
of  the  Burgh  of  Kii-kwall,  and  engaged  in  business  as 
Accountant.  Before  receiving  these  appointments  I  had 
experience  of  over  twenty  years  in  law  offices  as  Managing 
Clerk  and  Accountant.  For  upwards  of  thirty  years  I 
have  liad  connection  in  a  small  way  with  farming. 


Social  and  Industrial  Conditions  in  the  Parish. 

2.  This  parish  comprises  the  royal  and  parliamentary 
burgh  of  Kirkwall  and  the  landward  district  of  St  Ola. 
The  combined  area  is  about  11,087  acres.  It  is  about  five 
miles  long  and  in  some  jmrts  four  miles  wide.  The  valua- 
tion is  about  £20,028,  tliat  of  the  burgh  of  Kirkwall  being 
about  £14,859  and  that  of  St  Ola  district  about  £5,169. 
At  last  census  the  population  was  4,522,  that  of  the  burgh 
being  3,711  and  that  of  the  landward  district  811. 

3.  Kirkwall  is  the  principal  county  town,  the  only 
other  town  being  the  police  burgh  of  Stromness.  Except- 
ing these,  the  parishes  in  Orkney  are  rural  ones,  and  a 
number  of  them  on  separate  islands. 

4.  Speaking  generally  of  the  county,  the  principal  in- 
dustries of  any  extent  are  fishing  and  farming,  and  chiefly 
small  farming. 

5.  In  all  rural  districts  the  majority  of  the  population 
is  connected  with  the  occupation  of  small  farms.  To  the 
landward  district  of  this  parish  this  condition  applies, 
the  only  exception  being  the  existence  of  two  distilleries. 

6.  In  the  burghal  district,  as  being  the  county  centre, 
are  the  principal  merchants  and  dealers  for  supplying 
surroiinding  districts  or  purchasing  commodities  available. 
The  principal  industries  carried  on  are  trades  for  the 
manufacture  of  such  articles  as  are  suited  to  local  and  the 
county  requirements,  but  little,  if  any,  for  export.  Fish- 
curing  has  of  later  years  been  to  some  extent  carried  on. 
There  are  also  the  professional,  commercial,  and  other 
businesses  usually  incident  to  a  small  country  town. 

7.  Kirkwall  is  the  chief  port  of  export  for  county 
products.  These  consist  of  farm  and  dairy  produce,  live 
stock,  fish,  spirits,  kelp,  etc.  Live  stock  being  the  main 
source  of  the  income  of  the  Orcadian  farmer,  is  probably 
the  largest  item. 


Method  of  administering  Relief. 

8.  At  15th  January  last  the  number  of  ordinary  poor 
resident  in  the  parish  and  chargeable  to  it  was  100  paupers 
and  56  dependants,  or  156  individuals.  Of  these,  92  paupers 
with  56  dependants,  or  148  individuals,  were  receiving  out- 
door relief,  their  allov/ances  being  fixed  by  the  week, 
payable  in  advance,  chiefly  four-weekly,  but  in  some  in- 
stances weekly.  In  a  few  cases  additional  relief  in  the 
shape  of  rent,  clothing,  attendance,  or  other  necessaries  is 
also  given.  Medical  attendance  and  medicines  are  also 
provided.  There  were  in  the  county  combination  poor- 
house  (situated  within  the  parish)  8  paupers.  There  were 
also  chargeable  to  this  parish,  but  resident  in  others, 
9  paupers  with  11  dependants,  or  20  individuals.  There 
were  also  resident  here,  chargeable  to  other  parishes,  and 
receiving  outdoor  relief  on  the  like  conditions  as  the  poor 
of  this  parish,  36  paupers  with  37  dependants,  or  73  in- 
dividuals. There  were  likewise  13  lunatic  paupers,  of 
whom  12  were  in  lunatic  asylums  and  1  resident  in  another 
parish  in  a  private  dwelling. 

9.  In  some  instances  where  outdoor  relief  is  being  given, 
the  recipients,  on  account  of  infirmity,  cannot  attend  to 
themselves  properly,  and  have  no  relatives  or  friends  able 
or  willing  to  do  so.  In  their  own  interests  and  the 
interests  of  the  ratepayers,  these  persons  would  manifestly 
be  better  in  the  poorhouse,  but  they  absolutely  refuse  to 
go  there.  On  the  other  hand,  if  outdoor  relief  were  dis- 
continued, they  would  undoubtedly  sufter. 

10.  The  position  as  regards  these  cases  is  sometimes 
difficult.    Arising  from  an  incident  of  this  nature,  and  in 


practical  illustration  of  the  difiiculties  attendant,  I  might 
refer  to  the  criminal  prosecution  instituted  against  my 
predeces.sor  for  neglect  of  duty  (Procurator-Fiscal  v. 
Sinclair,  Kirkwall,  3rd  May  1893,  Poor  Lnw  Magazine, 
1893,  p.  387).  The  beliefs  and  prejudices  engendered  in 
the  popular  mind  by  that  prosecution  are  lasting  still. 
They  have  all  along  hitherto  been  encountered  in  en- 
deavouring to  effect  removal  of  such  cases  to  the  poorhouse. 
Under  existing  conditions  the  difficulties  met  with  are  to 
a  certain  degree  insurmountable.  Perhaps  I  might  also 
refer  to  the  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  on  Poor  Law  Medical  Relief,  etc., 
i.  82,  and  also  to  the  official  Reports  of  the  General 
SujDerintendents  of  Poor  therein  referred  to,  appearing  in 
the  Local  Government  Board's  Annual  Reports  for  1898, 
1899,  and  1900. 


Respective  Merits  op  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Relief. 

11.  Where  the  disablement  or  destitution  is  only  partial, 
the  person  of  good  character  and  habits,  and  the  relief 
needful  only  as  an  aid  to  personal  industry  or  other  source 
of  support  which  is  otherwise  inadequate,  in  the  interests 
both  of  recipient  and  ratepayer,  I  think  outdoor  relief 
should  be  continued. 

12.  Where  disablement  and  destitution  is  wholly 
existent,  and  there  is  no  friend,  relative,  or  neighbour  able 
and  willing  to  assist,  or  where  the  person  is  of  idle,  immoral, 
dissolute,  or  irregular  habits,  or  of  loose  or  unsatisfactory 
character  or  conduct,  I  think  it  has  been  and  will  be  found 
that  indoor  relief  is  the  more  suitable  form  of  relief. 

13.  It  is  also  more  suitable  and  practicable  in  instances 
where  disablement  is  of  a  doubtful  nature,  or  where 
relatives  may  be  able  but  unwilling  to  support. 

14.  Owing  to  demolition  and  disuse  to  a  considerable 
extent  of  buildings  formerlj^  let  in  single  rooms,  paupers 
here  are  beginning  to  experience  some  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing suitable  houses.  As  the  classes  of  tenements  being 
erected  are  not  very  well  adapted  for  their  requirements — 
being  chiefly  of  a  larger  description,  and  the  rents  com- 
paratively high — I  have  sometimes  thought  it  would  be 
good  economy,  and  at  the  same  time  tend  towards  efiiciency 
and  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  the  poor,  if  the 
Parish  Council  had  power  to  erect  a  parish  Home  for  the 
housing  of  some  considerable  proportion  of  them.  In  this 
connection  I  may  refer  to  the  Departmental  Committee's 
Report  before  mentioned,  i.  80,  and  to  the  evidence  of  the 
General  Superintendent  of  Poor  of  this  district,  ii.  171 
(Millar,  4999-5010). 


Classes  op  Persons  applying  por  Reliep.- 

15.  From  the  register  of  applications,  I  have  prepared  a 
short  summary  of  the  applications  made  here  during  the 
last  ten  years,  with  an  average  of  the  results.  I  lieg  to 
enclose  the  same  herewith  and  to  refer  to  it.  (See  Ajijd.  No. 
LXIV.  A.) 

16.  It  sliows  the  yearly  average  number — 

Of  applicants  at         .       .       .       .  38'2 
Of  their  dependants — 
Wives  at    .....      9  2 
Children  at,       ...       .  26-4 

—  35-6 

Individuals  73'8 

The  average  niimljer — 

Married  at   20-6 

Widowed  at   12-7 

Single  at   12-1 

Children  at   28-4 

73-8 

The  number  of  the  respective  ages — 

65  and  over  at  14'8 

Under  65  at  59-0 

7-38 
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17.  A  rougli  general  classification  of  the  occupations  of 
the  applicants  shows  the  following  yearly  average — 


Housewives,  domestics,  etc.  at    .       .  24'9 

Washerwomen,  seamstresses,  etc.  at    .  1'9 

General  labourers,  porters,  etc.  at       .  7  "9 

Farm  and  outworkers,  etc.  at      .       .  2'8 

Seamen,  fishermen,  fish  workers,  etc.  at  2'6 

Tradesmen,  etc.  at      ...       .  2"1 

Professionals  at  .       .       .       .       .  '1 

Pedlars,  hawkers,  tramps,  etc.  at        .  3"1 

Children  at   28-4 


73-8 


Causes  of  Pauperism. 

18.  From  its  geographical  position  this  parish  is 
essentially  the  centre  to  which  converge  all  classes  of 
the  county  population  most  likely  to  produce  paupers. 
To  it,  unless  attached  by  kindred  or  some  tie,  other  than 
residential,  naturally  drift  all  those  physically  or  other- 
wise unfitted,  or  so  becoming,  for  active  outdoor  or  other 
employment. 

19.  In  this  connection  the  emigration  of  the  best  and 
fittest  to  other  lands,  which  has  for  some  time  been  going 
on,  and  in  ever-increasing  volume,  has  a  considerable 
bearing.  The  weaker,  who  are  left  behind,  in  time  become 
unfitted  for  farming  work  in  the  rural  districts,  and  drift 
to  the  town  to  live. 

20.  The  reduction  of  the  period  for  acquisition  of 
residence  settlement  has  in  this  way  considerable  eff'ect 
in  increasing  the  number  of  paupers  chargeable  here. 

21.  Another  element  which  contributes  somewhat  largely 
is  the  failure  of  children  who  have  gone  elsewhere  or 
abroad  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  elderly  parents 
left  behind.  In  illustration,  perhaps  I  may  refer  to  an 
application  for  relief  received  by  me  last  year.  The 
applicant's  wife  was  occupier  of  a  small  croft.  He  was 
82  and  she  70.  They  lived  alone.  They  had  had  21 
children,  of  whom  14  (6  sons  and  8  daughters)  were  alive, 
grown-up  and  married.  There  were  78  grandchildren. 
Of  the  children,  7  were  abroad  and  tlie  remainder  scattered 
elsewhere.  One  son  was  near  them,  but  unable  and 
unwilling  to  do  much  for  them.  Ultimately  their  youngest 
daughter  removed  them  to  her  home  elsewhere. 

Class  of  Persons  elected  Parish  Councillors. 

22.  The  Parish  Councillors  are  11  in  nixmber.  Since 
1895  there  has  been  no  contested  election.  On  the  present 
Council  are  a  retired  merchant  and  landed  proprietor, 
2  bank  agents,  a  law  agent,  a  law  clerk,  a  master  cabinet- 
maker, a  master  house  carpenter  and  contractor,  a  general 
merchant,  a  school  board  oflacer  and  janitor,  a  clothier  and 
a  farmer.  As  chairman,  the  Council  have  always  had  the 
good  fortune  to  have  the  services  of  a  gentleman  of  long 
parochial  experience.  He  had  previously  been  chairman 
of  the  Parochial  Board,  and  connected  with  the  parochial 
administration  since  1861. 

Expediency  and  probaisle  Effect  of  affording 
Relief  to  Able-bodied  Persons. 

23.  In  considering  a  case  of  the  application  of  an  able- 
bodied  person,  it  is  obvious  that,  if  really  destitute,  no 
long  period  could  elapse  before  he  from  want  would  also 
become  disabled.  If  the  Parish  Council  had  discretionary 
power  to  afford  relief  temporarily,  the  case  would  doubtless 
be  met ;  but  it  probably  as  a  natural  sequence  follows,  the 
right  to  demand  such  relief  would  thereby  be  conferred  on 
the  able-bodied. 

24.  The  subject  seems  a  difficult  one,  both  intricate  and 
uneasy  of  solution.  On  the  whole,  I  think  discretionary 
power  to  aftbrd  temporary  relief,  and  under  proper  limita- 
tion, should  be  granted. 

Suitability  of  existing  Areas  for  administering 
Eelief. 

25.  In  so  far  as  relating  to  administering  relief,  the 
existing  areas  in  the  county  are  perhaps  suitable  enough  ; 


but  as  regards  other  purposes  and  aspects,  it  seems  to  me 
they  might  with  some  advantage  be  enlarged.  As  I  have 
already  endeavoured  to  show,  I  think  the  rural  areas  in 
some  degree  contribute  to  the  urban  pauperism.  By 
enlargement  of  areas,  or  grouping  them  for  all  purposes, 
this  might  to  some  extent  be  met.  In  any  case  it  would 
probably  be  conducive  of  securing  greater  equality  as 
regards  the  measure  of  relief  given. 

26.  There  are,  however,  difficulties  in  the  way  of  large 
combinations,  a  number  of  the  districts  being  separate 
islands,  with  difficulty  of  access  to  them.  On  the  principal 
island  or  mainland  (in  which  this  parish  is  situated) 
probably  something  might  be  effected  in  this  direction 
without  such  difficulty  attendant.  If  areas  were  very 
much  enlarged  or  separate  islands  grouped,  inspectors  of 
poor  for  the  various  sejjarate  districts  might  be  necessary  ; 
but  this,  as  regards  some  of  the  separate  island  districts, 
already  obtains. 

Reforms  in  Law  or  Practice. 

27.  Powers  should  be  granted  Parish  Councils  for 
compulsory  removal  to  poorhouses  or  other  institutions 
of  persons  refusing  to  enter  them,  and  whose  condition  and 
circumstances  require  that  they  receive  care,  attention,  or 
treatment,  and  for  their  retention  therein  so  long  as  such 
care,  attention,  or  treatment  needful. 

28.  Powers  should  also  be  given  for  removal  and 
detention  of  the  feeble-minded  in  poorhouses  or  other 
institutions,  es23ecially  unmarried  mothers. 

29.  Powers  should  be  granted  all  Parish  Councils — 
burghal  and  landward,  or  partly  both — for  erection  or 
acquisition  of  parish  Homes  for  housing  the  deserving  poor, 
specially  the  aged,  infirm,  or  friendless. 

30.  Powers  should  be  granted  all  Parish  Councils — both 
burghal  and  landward,  and  partly  both— for  acquisition 
of  land  or  buildings  and  erection  of  buildings  for  all 
parochial  purjjoses,  and  especially  for  erection  of  parish 
offices  and  accessories. 

31.  Powers  should  be  provided  for  rearrangment  of 
parish  areas  where  desired. 

32.  Powers  should  be  granted  Parish  Councils  discretion- 
ally  to  afford  temporary  relief  to  able-bodied  persons 
destitute. 

33.  Establishment  of  workhouses  or  industrial  Homes  or 
other  institutions  for  dealing  with  the  idle,  the  dissolute, 
and  the  vagrant,  with  powers  to  compulsorily  detain. 

34.  Provision  should  be  made  that  dissolute  parents  who 
neglect  to  provide  for  their  children  be  made  liable  to 
prosecution  for  failing  to  maintain. 

35.  Provision  should  be  made  to  secure  that  men 
marrying  widows  with  children,  or  women  with  illegitimate 
children,  shall  during  subsistence  of  marriage  and  pupil- 
larity  of  children  be  liable  for  their  support. 

36.  Greater  powers  should  be  granted  Parish  Coimcils 
for  enforcing  legal  obligations  of  children  to  support 
indigent  parents,  and  sons-in-law  should  also  be  made 
responsible.  I  may  perhaps  mention  that  assuming  parents 
are  to  continue  to  be  held  liable  to  criminal  prosecution 
for  failure  to  maintain  children,  I  think  the  converse 
should  also  hold,  viz.,  that  children  should  also  be  liable 
to  criminal  prosecution  for  failure  to  support  indigent 
parents.  I  think  I  could  adduce  some  cases  where  such 
powers  might  have  been  essential. 

37.  Provision  should  be  made  for  simplification  of  law 
of  settlement — specially  as  relating  to  minors,  imbeciles 
etc.  ' 

38.  Provision  should  be  made  for  securing  co-operation 
between  Parish  Councils  and  managers  of  charities,  etc. 
so  as  to  secure  uniformity  in  treatment. 

39.  Provision  should  be  made  for  Parish  Councils  beinc' 
represented  on  district  Boards  of  Lunacy. 

40.  Repeal  of  §  37  of  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1845  ;  pro- 
vision made  for  assessment  on  valued  rent,  and  simplifica- 
tion of  the  laws  relating  to  rating. 
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APPENDIX  No.  LXIV.  (A). 
.  Parish  of  Kirkwall  and  St  Ola. 

Summary  of  A'pplications  for  Parochial  Relief  received  locally  dimnri  the  Ten  Years,  1897-1906. 
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APPENDIX  No.  LXV. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  JOHN  G.  HAVELOCK,  M.D.,  PHYSICIAN-SUPER- 
INTENDENT OF  THE  MONTROSE  ROYAL  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 


1.  I  have  been  eighteen  years  on  the  medical  staft'  of  this 
Institution,  during  the  last  ten  of  which  I  have  been 
Physician  Superintendent.  Montrose  Asylum  was  in- 
stituted in  1781,  and  is  the  oldest  establishment  of  the 
kind  in  Scotland.  Originally  started  by  public  subscrip- 
tion, in  1810  it  was  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter.  The 
Institution  contains  680  patients,  130  of  whom  are  private 
patients. 

An  Account  of  the  Kff'ect  of  any  or  all  the  cJdef 
Charities  in  the  Neighbourhood. 

2.  Under  this  heading  I  shall  confine  my  obseivations 
to  the  operations  and  effects  of  the  charitable  scheme  of 
Montrose  Asylum  in  receiving  private  patients  in  poor 
circumstances  at  low  and  unremuuerative  rates  of  board. 

3.  At  this  date  there  are  in  this  Institution  sixty-four 
private  patients  of  this  class,  who  pay  the  following  rates 
of  board  :- — 

At  rate  of  £25  per  anmim   .       .       48  patients. 
At  rates  from  £15  to  £20    .       .       16  „ 

64 

4.  As  this  Institution  has  no  special  endowment  for  the 
relief  of  such  cases,  the  reductions  in  board  are  derived 
from  the  general  funds  of  the  Institution.  Patients  in 
humble  or  reduced  circumstances  belonging  to  the  counties 
of  Forfar  and  Kincardine  are  received  at  £25  per  annum. 
Should  the  friends  of  a  patient  be  unable  to  pay  this 
low  rate  after  the  first  quarter,  application  can  be  made  for 
further  reduction.  Each  case  is  considered  on  its  merits 
by  the  house  committee,  who  grant  such  reductions  as  the 
necessity  of  the  case  warrants  after  careful  consideration 
of  the  circumstances. 

5.  From  a  long  experience  of  the  working  of  this  charit- 
able scheme,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  a  great  boon  to  many 
respectable  and  deserving  people  in  the  counties  of  Forfar 


and  Kincardine  who  have  relatives  requiring  asylum 
treatment,  and  this  may  be  illustrated  as  follows  : — 

(a)  In  the  other  districts  of  Scotland,  with  one 
exce])tion,  it  is  impossible  to  liave  a  person  received 
as  a  private  patient  in  an  asylum  unless  the  friends 
can  pay  £35  to  £40  for  his  maintenance.  This  is 
practically  a  prohibitive  rate  for  a  large  section  of 
the  working  classes,  who  would  gladly  keep  their 
relatives  off  the  rates  if  they  could  manage  it. 

(b)  In  Forfarshire  and  Kincardineshire,  owing  to 
the  hjw  rate  at  which  private  patients  are  admitted 
at  Montrose,  many  deserving  and  respectable  people, 
with  a  praiseworthy  desire  to  avoid  having  their 
friends  placed  in  the  asylum  as  pauper  patients, 
are  enabled  to  avoid  the  stigma  of  pauperism. 

(c)  Most  of  the  patients  themselves  fully  realise 
that  while  in  the  asylum  they  are  not  cliargealjle 
to  the  rates,  and  on  their  discharge  they  do  not 
solicit  poor  relief. 

(d)  There  is  no  possibility  of  this  charity  being 
abused,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  patients  are 
known  and  considered  by  the  asylum  authorities. 

(e)  It  is  a  charity  of  the  best  kind,  in  that  it 
encourages  the  beneficiaries  to  assist  themselves. 

(/)  Its  action  naturally  relieves  the  rates  by 
diminishing  the  number  of  pauper  patients  charge- 
able to  Forfar  and  Kincardine. 

(g)  This  charitable  function  of  Montrose  Asylum 
is  highly  approved  of  by  the  Commissioners  in 
Lunacy  for  Scotland. 

Extract  from  Report  on  Montrose  Royal  Asylum  by  Dr  John 
Fraser,  Commissioner  in  Lunacy,  dated  llth  and  18th 
August  1906. 

"The  asylum  continues  to  render  an  important  and 
'  beneficent  service  to  the  community  of  the  counties  of 
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'  Forfar  aad  Kincardine  by  receiving  patients  in  straitened 
'circumstances  at  low  or  iinreniunerative  rates  of  board. 
'  There  are  at  present  forty-eight  private  patients  whose 
'rate  of  board  is  only  £25,  and  there  are  in  addition 
'  sixteen  for  whom  even  this  low  i-ate  is  reduced  by  con- 
'  tributions  from  the  Reduced  Board  Fund.    The  circum- 


'  stances  of  each  of  these  patients  are  reviewed  from  time 
'  to  time,  in  order  to  see  if  these  contributions  are  warranted. 
'The  charitable  function  of  the  asylum  is  thus  well 
'  fulfilled  in  providing  for  these  patients  who  are  unable 
'  to  pay  remunerative  rates  of  board  for  their  care  and 
'  treatment." 


APPENDIX  No.  LXVI. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MISS  JANE  HAY,  MEMBER  OF  COLDINGHAM  (BERWICK- 
SHIRE) PARISH  COUNCIL,  AND  EX-MEMBER  OF  EDINBURGH  PARISH  COUNCIL. 


1.  My  experience  of  relief  work  has  been  aa  follows  :— 

(a)  Seven  and  a  half  years  member  of  the  Edin- 
liurgh  Parish  Council. 

(b)  Representative  of  the  Scottish  Armenian 
Association  in  1896-7.  When  at  Athens  and  Con- 
stantinople I  organised  work  for  about  eight 
hundred  widows  and  children  left  destitute  through 
the  massacres. 

(t)  A  winter's  relief  work  in  Greece  amongst  the 
refugees  from  the  Grteco- Turkish  war — by  request 
of  Sir  Edwin  Egerton,  now  ambassador  at 
Rome. 

(d)  A  summer's  work  near  Kazan,  one  of  the 
Russian  famine  districts,  in  1899. 

(e)  Presently  member  of  the  Coldingham  Parish 
Council,  Berwickshire, 

2.  This  parish  is  peculiar  in  having  one  of  the  old  parish 
lodging-houses,  which  I  think  most  undesirable.  There 
being  no  labour  test,  it  is  liable  to  be  abused  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  do  not  consider  the  arrangements  good 
enough  for  deserving  cases  —  e.g.  a  woman  has  been 
known,  on  the  ground  of  destitution,  to  get  supper,  bed, 


and  breakfast,  but  before  leaving  the  village  next  morning 
she  changed  half-a-sovereign  at  the  inn  for  a  glass  of 
whisky. 

When  I  became  a  Councillor  here  (three  years  ago)  the 
temporary  inmates  of  the  House  were  allowed  "  tea,  bread, 
butter  and  jelly  "  for  breakfast,  and  no  measured  quantity 
given.  This,  I  think,  shows  the  slackness  of  the  system  ; 
while  the  fact  that  all  the  verminous  casuals  have  to  pass 
through  the  main  entrance  and  up  the  general  staircase 
(to  get  to  the  garrets,  where  they  sleep  on  mattresses  on  the 
floor)  makes  it  impossible  for  the  house  to  be  what  it 
should  be  for  decent  folk. 

3.  I  should  like  to  see  the  age  up  to  which  girls  remain 
under  the  care  of  Parish  Councillors  raised  from  fourteen 
to  sixteen.  If  they  return  to  undesirable  parents  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  the  work  of  the  Council  is  entirely  undone. 
While  on  the  Edinburgh  Parish  Council,  I  suggested  that 
when  our  girls  went  to  service  they  should  be  given 
material  for  two  new  frocks  (to  be  made  by  themselves) 
at  the  end  of  their  first  and  second  years  of  service,  on 
condition  that  they  had  good  reports  from  their  mistresses. 
By  this  means  we  kept  in  touch  with  the  girls  till  they 
were  sixteen,  and  I  doubt  if  the  public  ever  got  better  value 
than  they  did  for  the  small  sums  so  expended. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE   BY   MR  ALEXANDER  HENDERSON,  GOVERNOR,  BARNHILL 

POORHOUSE,  GLASGOW. 


1.  I  claim  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  habits  and 
conduct  of  the  poorer  classes,  having  lived  and  laboured 
among  them  all  my  life. 

2.  I  have  been  an  active  friendly  society  worker  for 
over  thirty  years,  particularly  in  connection  with  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  Friendly  Society,  in  which  I 
have  occupied  several  important  positions. 

3.  I  have  been  twenty-five  years  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law.  For  four  years  I  was  an 
Assistant  Inspector  of  Poor  in  the  Barony  Parish,  Glasgow. 
My  duties  in  that  position  were  to  visit  the  homes  of 
applicants  for  relief,  and  to  inquire  into  their  circumstances 
and  need  of  assistance  from  the  parish.  For  six  years  I 
was  Indoor  Assistant  Inspector  of  Poor  in  the  Barony 
Parish  in  Glasgow.  My  duties  in  that  cajjacity  were  to 
supervise  generally  the  work  of  the  whole  outdoor  staff  of 
assistant  inspectors,  examine  reports,  and  advise  Relief 
Committees.  For  the  last  fifteen  years  I  have  been  Governor 
of  Barnhill  Poorhouse,  Glasgow,  and  am  responsible  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  and  the  Parish  Council  for  the 
management  of  the  poorhouse.  All  applications  for  admis- 
sion to  the  poorhouse  are  made  to  the  inspector  of  poor, 
in  whose  office  the  applicants  are  medically  examined  and 
inquiry  made  as  to  their  circumstances.  Accompanying 
each  admission  is  an  order  giving  the  name,  age,  and  other 
particulars,  also  medical  certificate  stating  the  illness  from 
which  the  applicant  suffers. 

4.  There  is  accommodation  in  Barnhill  Poorhouse  for 
2,542  inmates  ;  in  the  hospital  department  there  is  accom- 
modation for  89  ordinary  cases,  48  venereal  and  skin  cases, 
and  an  isolation  ward  for  24  cases,  making  a  total  of  161. 
The  house  is  further  divided  into  six  other  divisions  (each 
for  males  and  females)  for  purposes  of  classification.  These 


are  known  as  (1)  probationary  ;  (2)  test;  (3)  healthy;  (4) 
infirms  suffering  from  trivial  and  temporary  ailments  ;  (5) 
infirms  able  to  do  light  work  ;  and  (6)  infirms  over  sixty 
years  of  age.  In  classes  (5)  and  (6)  there  is  of  necessity 
further  subdivision,  as  attention  requires  to  be  given  to 
the  physical  condition,  conduct,  and  temperament  of  these 
inmates. 

5.  The  allocation  to  work  and  the  classification  to  the 
various  divisions  of  the  house  are  personally  undertaken  by 
the  matron  on  the  female  side  and  by  myself  on  the  male 
side.  I  have  continued  the  system  of  interviewing  every 
man  the  morning  after  his  admission  for  fully  fourteen 
years,  and  by  this  means  have  gained  some  knowledge  of 
the  history  and  character  of  each  individual.  I  submit 
tables  giving  the  results  of  the  years  1905  and  1906,  in 
which  11,408  men  were  dealt  with.  The  information  thus 
obtained  indicates  some  of  the  causes  of  pauperism  and  the 
classes  of  persons  treated  in  this  institution. 

6.  E^'ery  person  admitted  to  the  institution  is  seen  by 
the  medical  officer  before  being  bathed,  and  is  again  parti- 
cularly examined  by  the  medical  officer  after  being  bathed 
and  before  leaving  the  probationary  ward.  I  have  before 
me  the  result  of  the  medical  officer's  examination  at  my 
interview,  which  guides  me  in  the  allocation  of  work  in 
each  case.  The  men  in  the  ordinary  departments  of  the 
house  are  engaged  in  field-work,  rope  and  waste  teasing, 
weaving,  scrubbing,  cleaning,  etc.  Those  who  are  trades- 
men are  usually  sent  to  their  respective  trades,  such  as 
engineers,  plumbers,  plasterers,  joiners,  painters,  tailors, 
shoemakers,  upholsterers,  bakers,  etc.  The  women  are 
employed  in  the  laundry,  sewing,  knitting,  cleaning,  etc. 
There  is  also  a  branch  of  the  Brabazon  Employment  Society 
here,  whereby  a  number  of  both  men  and  women  are  taught 
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by  lady  visiiors  to  do  many  kinds  of  useful  and  fancy  work. 
The  work  in  the  test  departments  are,  for  men,  firewood 
and  firelight  making  and  stonebreaking  ;  and  for  women, 
lamidry  work. 

7.  There  is  a  special  record  made  of  each  person  who 
remains  two  full  weeks  in  the  house.  This  record  is  placed 
before  the  medical  officer  for  revision  and  re-certification. 
Further,  iimiates  who  appear  to  he  able  to  support  them- 
selves outside  are  specially  examined  by  the  medical  officer, 
and  if  certified  fit  are  brought  before  the  Revisal  Com- 
mittee, which  sits  every  Monday  within  the  institution. 

8.  I  submit  tables  of  figures  which  show — 

(1)  The  total  admission  for  the  years  1905  and 
1906,  giving  age,  single,  married,  etc.,  and  jilace  of 
residence  when  application  was  made  for  relief 
(Appendix  No.  LXVII.  (A)). 

(2)  Table  giving  results  of  interview  with  11,408 
men  during  the  years  1905  and  1906,  setting  forth 
the  number  of  those  who  were  single,  married,  etc., 
those  addicted  to  drink,  and  those  who  have  been  in 
prison,  also  the  number  at  various  ages  (Appendix 
No.  LXVII.  (B)). 

(3)  Table  for  the  year  1906,  giving  the  number 
medically  certified  fit  to  maintain  themselves  within 
two  weeks'  residence  in  the  institution  (Appendix 
No.  LXVII.  (C)). 

(4)  Table  for  the  year  1906,  giving  the  number 
leaving  the  institution  within  two  weeks  after 
admission  at  their  own  request  (Appendix  No. 
LXVII.  (D)). 

(5)  Table  giving  admissions  to  the  test  depart- 
ment.?, and  period  of  residence  under  fourteen  days 
(Appendix  No.  LXVII.  (E)). 

9.  I  should  like  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  eight  years 
ago  the  females  were  in  the  majority  in  this  institution, 
but  now  the  males  compose  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
population. 

10.  There  is  no  power  of  detention.  Twenty-four  hours 
after  having  intimated  to  the  house  governor  a  desire  to  be 
dismissed  from  the  poorhouse,  or  sooner  if  the  house 
governor  shall  think  fit,  any  adult  inmate,  not  a  depiendant 
of  any  inmate,  may  quit  the  poorhouse. 

11.  A  minute  examination  of  the  figures  here  tabulated 
proves  that  the  majority  of  the  persons  dealt  with  in  this 
institution  are  without  a  fixed  residence,  no  social  or 
religious  attachment,  ahnost  all  (more  or  less)  given  to 
drink,  improperly  fed  and  clothed,  untidy  and  unclean  in 
their  persons.  Such  conduct  and  habits  persisted  in  can 
only  result  in  the  wasting  of  their  moral,  physical,  and 
mental  faculties.  I  am  persuaded  that  unless  stringent 
measures  are  taken  to  deal  with  the  conditions  in  which 
the  persons  here  referred  to  move  and  live,  and  compel 
them  to  become  more  rational  and  self-respecting,  increase 
in  pauperism,  disease,  and  crime  will  continue.  Prevention 
more  than  provision  is  what  is  required. 

12.  I  have,  as  concisely  as  possible,  indicated  the  outlines 


of  administration  of  this  institution,  and  the  figures  tabu- 
lated clearly  denote  the  social  condition  of  the  inmates  and 
the  classes  applying  for  relief. 

13.  My  opinion,  founded  upon  my  experience  and  sub- 
stantiated by  the  figures  sent  herewith,  is  that  some  of  the 
more  prominent  factors  in  the  production  of  pauperism 
are — 

(1)  The  drinking  habits  of  the  people. 

(2)  The  system  of  common  and  model  lodging- 
houses. 

(3)  The  inordinate  desire  for  pleasure  and  amuse- 
ment. 

(4)  The  growing  want  of  filial  duty  and  affection 
on  the  part  of  children  for  their  aged  parents. 

(5)  Indiscriminate  charity. 

(6)  Illness,  old  age.  There  appears  to  be  lack  of 
employment  for  men  over  fifty  years  of  age,  at  least 
of  the  class  who  become  inmates  of  this  institution. 

14.  Much  improvement  would  result  from  the  uniting 
and  consolidating  of  the  various  moral,  religious,  charit- 
able, and  philanthropic  agencies,  whereby  overlapping  in 
every  form  would  be  prevented. 

15.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  a  wise  provision  to 
grant  a  legal  claim  to  relief  to  able-bodied  persons.  Its  effect 
is  lowering  rather  than  helpful.  The  prevailing  i<lea  among 
certain  classes  of  the  community  wlien  difficulties  of  any 
kind  overtake  them  is,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  parish  or 
some  other  authority  or  person  to  help  them.  They  are 
strangers  to  the  stimulus  resulting  from  self-helf),  self- 
denial,  and  self-sacrifice. 

16.  I  favour  the  establishment  of  colonies  for  epileptics 
and  those  who  are  weak  and  feeble-minded,  such  as  are  not 
certifiable,  and  yet  unsuitable  for  the  ordinary  wards  of  the 
poorhouse. 

17.  Labour  colonies  should  be  established  for  the  practi- 
cally able-bodied  loafers,  malingerers,  and  those  who  may 
be  considered,  after  a  course  of  training  in  work  and 
discipline,  to  become  useful  and  self-supporting. 

18.  I  think  power  should  be  obtained  to  compel  young 
men,  say  to  the  age  of  twenty-five,  found  loitering  about 
the  streets,  who  do  not  work,  and  who  either  become 
criminals  or  chargeable  to  the  Poor  Law,  to  become 
soldiers. 

19.  Powers  of  detention  should  be  obtained  for  the  "in- 
and-outs,"  inebriates,  vagrants,  and  beggars,  who  may  be 
certified  by  the  medical  officer  to  be  either  physically  or 
mentally  unfit  to  care  for  or  maintain  themselves,  and  for 
whom  the  ordinary  wards  of  the  poorhouse  are  suitable. 
Powers  should  also  be  obtained  to  punish  sitch  for  abscond- 
ing or  escaping  from  the  poorhouse. 

20.  Governors  and  matrons  of  poorhouses  should  hold 
statutory  appointments,  as  recommended  by  the  Depart- 
mental Committee  on  Medical  Relief. 

21.  The  Poor  Law  officials  of  Scotland  should  be  placed 
on  the  same  footing  as  English  Poor  Law  officials  as  regards 
superannuation. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXVII.  (A). 
Table  I. — Unmarried  Persons  admitted  to  Barnhill  Poorhouse,  Glasgow,  during  1905  and  1906. 


Men. 

Women. 

1905. 

15  to 
20. 

20  to 
30. 

30  to 
40. 

40  to 
50. 

50  to 
65. 

Over 
65. 

Total. 

15  to 
20. 

20  to 
30. 

30  to 
40. 

40  to 
50. 

50  to 
65. 

Over 
65. 

Total. 

Total. 

Models, 

31 

204 

362 

369 

395 

87 

1,448 

10 

42 

59 

66 

70 

39 

286 

1,734 

Police  offices, 

31 

14 

26 

24 

24 

8 

127 

5 

5 

1] 

16 

3 

4 

44 

171 

Night  asylum,  . 

21 

81 

129 

150 

126 

32 

539 

14 

30 

40 

46 

56 

11 

197 

736 

Houseless,  . 

31 

121 

248  ■ 

263 

229 

22 

904 

7 

13 

21 

43 

32 

7 

123 

1,027 

Other  sources,  . 

55 

111 

107 

122 

132 

22 

549 

34 

90 

62 

74 

82 

33 

375 

924 

169 

531 

872 

918 

906 

171 

3,567 

70 

180 

193 

245 

243 

94 

1,025 

4,592 

1906. 

Models, 

26 

154 

284 

356 

321 

90 

1,231 

14 

42 

60 

81 

67 

40 

304 

1,535 

Police  offices. 

16 

21 

12 

18 

14 

8 

89 

1 

6 

7 

7 

5 

2 

28 

117 

Night  asylum,  . 

24 

73 

130 

165 

142 

33 

567 

10 

35 

50 

42 

43 

14 

194 

761 

Houseless,  . 

45 

155 

344 

438 

390 

25 

1,397 

7 

16 

34 

48 

34 

11 

150 

1,547 

Other  sources, 

21 

100 

117 

107 

113 

38 

496 

38 

124 

69 

54 

74 

29 

388 

884 

132 

503 

887 

1,084 

980 

194 

3,780 

70 

223 

220 

232 

223 

96 

1,064 

4,844 

5  B 
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Table  II. — Married  Persons  admitted  to  Barnhill  Poorliouse,  Glasgow,  during  1905  and  1906. 


Men. 

Women 

1905. 

15  to 
20. 

20  to 
30. 

30  to 
40. 

40  to 
50. 

50  to 
65. 

Over 
65. 

Total. 

15  to 
20. 

20  to 
30. 

30  to 
40. 

40  to 
50. 

50  to 
60. 

Over 
65. 

Total. 

Total. 

Models, 
Police  offices, 
Night  asylum,  . 
Houseless,  . 
Other  sources,  . 

i 

13 
3 
12 
15 
35 

58 
2 
22 
28 
102 

120 
13 
59 
80 

126 

178 
8 
68 
102 
221 

66 
7 
9 
23 
88 

435 
33 
170 
248 
573 

3 

18 
2 

35 
8 

91 

40 
8 
93 
26 
141 

52 
7 
47 
28 
77 

31 

4 
46 
19 
73 

14 
1 
9 
5 

27 

155 
22 

230 
86 

412 

590 
55 
400 
334 
985 

1 

78 

212 

398 

577 

193 

1,459 

3 

154 

308 

211 

173 

56 

905 

2,364 

1906. 

Models, 
Police  offices. 
Night  asylum,  . 
Houseless,  . 
Other  sources,  . 

1 

10 

4 
12 
28 

45 
1 
33 
51 
78 

103 
8 
51 
94 

130 

188 
11 
65 
140 
153 

48 
5 
14 
31 
59 

395 
25 

167 
328 
448 

i 

1 

4 

14 
3 
22 
14 
90 

58 
7 
84 
43 
109 

58 
6 
63 
37 
61 

32 
9 
55 
23 
76 

10 
4 

13 
3 

19 

172 
30 
237 
121 
359 

567 
55 
404 
449 
807 

1 

54 

208 

386 

557 

157 

1,363 

6 

143 

301 

225 

195 

49 

919 

2,282 

Table  III. — Widowers  and  Widows  admitted  to  Barnhill  Poorhouse,  Glasgow,  during  the  years  1905  and  1906. 


Men. 

Women. 

1905. 

15  to 
20. 

20  to 
30. 

30  to 
40. 

40  to 
50. 

50  to 
65. 

Over 
65. 

Total. 

15  to 
20. 

20  to 
30. 

30  to 
40. 

40  to 
50. 

50  to 
65. 

Over 
65. 

Total. 

Total. 

Models, 

1 

33 

108 

282 

143 

567 

10 

52 

109 

78 

249 

816 

Police  offices. 

1 

4 

8 

11 

24 

6 

5 

13 

30 

54 

78 

Night  asylum,  . 

1 

13 

24 

104 

35 

177 

2 

16 

26 

131 

60 

235 

412 

Houseless,  . 

25 

50 

137 

50 

262 

1 

5 

26 

52 

33 

117 

379 

Other  sources. 

2 

20 

39 

169 

123 

353 

2 

20 

63 

269 

209 

563 

91G 

4 

92 

225 

700 

362 

1,383 

5 

57 

172 

574 

410 

1,218 

2,601 

1906. 

Models, 

1 

15 

91 

283 

150 

540 

12 

37 

113 

84 

246 

786 

Police  offices. 

1 

5 

20 

18 

44 

1 

1 

6 

9 

24 

41 

85 

Night  asylum,  . 

1 

7 

35 

104 

43 

190 

11 

31 

122 

66 

230 

420 

Houseless,  . 

1 

26 

68 

221 

46 

362 

3 

16 

45 

54 

35 

153 

515 

Other  sources, 

1 

24 

49 

158 

99 

331 

6 

24 

46 

243 

168 

487 

818 

4 

73 

248 

786 

356 

1,467 

10 

64 

165 

541 

377 

1,157 

2,624 

Table  IV.— Abstract  of  Admissions  at  various  Ages. 


Men. 

Women. 

1905. 

15  to 
20. 

20  to 
30. 

30  to 
40. 

40  to 
50. 

50  to 
65. 

Over 
65. 

Total. 

15  to 
20. 

20  to 
30. 

30  to 
40. 

40  to 
50. 

50  to 
65. 

Over 
65. 

Total. 

Total. 

Models, 

31 

218 

453 

597 

855 

296 

2,450 

10 

60 

109 

170 

210 

131 

690 

3,140 

Police  offices. 

31 

17 

29 

41 

40 

26 

184 

5 

7 

25 

28 

20 

35 

120 

304 

Night  asylum,  . 

21 

94 

164 

233 

298 

76 

886 

14 

67 

149 

119 

233 

80 

662 

1 ,548 

Houseless,  . 

31 

136 

301 

383 

468 

95 

1,414 

7 

22 

52 

97 

103 

45 

326 

1,740 

Other  sources,  . 

56 

148 

229 

287 

522 

233 

1,475 

37 

183 

223 

214 

424 

269 

1,350 

2,825 

1906. 

170 

613 

1,176 

1,541 

2,183 

726 

6,409 

73 

339 

558 

628 

990 

560 

3,148 

9,557 

Models, 

27 

165 

344 

550 

792 

288 

2,166 

14 

56 

130 

176 

212 

134 

722 

2,888 

Police  offices. 
Night  asylum,  . 

16 

21 

14 

31 

45 

31 

158 

2 

10 

15 

19 

23 

30 

99 

257 

24 

78 

170 

251 

311 

90 

924 

10 

57 

145 

136 

220 

93 

661 

1,585 

Houseless,  . 

45 

168 

421 

600 

751 

102 

2,087 

8 

33 

93 

130 

111 

49 

424 

2,511 

Other  sources,  . 

21 

129 

219 

286 

424 

196 

1,275 

42 

220 

202 

161 

393 

216 

1,234 

2,509 

133 

561 

1,168 

1,718 

2,323 

707 

6,610 

76 

376 

585 

622 

959 

522 

3,140 

9,750 
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Table  V. — Percentages  of  Admiissions  to  Barnhill  Poorhoiise,  Glasgow,  from  various  Sources  for  the 

Years  1905-1906. 


1905. 


Single, 
Married, 
Widowers,  . 

Total,  . 
Per  cent,  of  Male 
Admissions, 


1906. 

Single, 
Married, 
Widowers,  . 

Total,  . 
Per  cent,  of  Male 
Admissions, 


Men. 


1,448 
435 
567 


2,450 


38-23 


ii 


127  539 
33 j  170 
24  1  177 


184 


2-87 


13-82 


a 


r3 


904 
248 
262 


1,414 
22-06 


549 
573 
353 


1,475 
23-01 


3,567 
1,459 
1,383 


6,409 


55-66 
22-76 
21-5 


1,231 
395 
540 


2,166 
32-77 


89 
25 
44 


158 
2-39 


567 
167 
190 


924 
13-98 


1,397 
328 
362 


2,087 
31-57 


496 
448 
331 


1,275 
19-29 


3,780 
1,363 
1,467 


6,610 


57-19 
20-62 
22-19 


1905. 


Single, 
Married,  . 
Widows,  . 

Total,  . 
Per  cent,  of  Fe- 
male Admissions. 


1906. 

Single, 
Married,  . 
Widows,  . 

Total,  . 
Per  cent,  of  Fe- 
male Admissions. 


Women. 


3  aj 
O  ^ 


SO 


286  44 
155  22 
249  54 


690 
21-92 


120 
3-81 


6C 

o  <ri 


197 
230 
235 


662 
21-03 


o 


123 
86 
117 


326 
10-36 


0) 


a 


375 
412 
563 


o 


1,350 
42-88 


1,025 
905 
1,218 


PL, 


32  -56 
28-75 
38-69 


3,148 


304 
172 
246 


722 
22-99 


28 
30 
41 


99 
3-15 


194 
237 
230 


661 
21-05 


150 
121 
153 


388 
359 
487 


424 


13-50 


1,234 
39-30 


1,064 
919 
1,157 

3.140 


33-88 
29-27 
36-85 


Males  from  models. 

Males  and  females  from  models, 

Unmarried  men, 

Unmarried  men  and  women,  . 


23*9  of  total  admissions. 
31-2  „ 
38-05  „ 
48-87  „ 


APPENDIX  No.  LXVII.  (B). 


Males  admitted  into  Ordinary  Wards  for  Years  1905-1906. 


Under  20. 

20  to  30. 

30  to  40. 

40  to  50. 

50  to  60. 

60  to  70. 

Over  70. 

Total. 

1905. 

129 

386 

937 

1,326 

1,280 

1,201 

329 

5,588 

2-3 

6-9 

16-8 

23-7 

22-9 

21-5 

5-9 

per  cent. 

1906. 

112 

394 

976 

1,450 

1,472 

1,113 

303 

5,820 

1-93 

6-77 

16-77 

24-91 

25-29 

19-12 

5-21 

per  cent. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowers. 

Models. 

Private 
Houses. 

Drink. 

Do  not 
Drink. 

Been  in 
Prison. 

Never  in 
Prison. 

Total. 

1905. 

2,929 
52-4 

1,279 
22-9 

1,380 
24-7 

4,444 
79-5 

1,144 
20-5 

5,334 
95-5 

254 
4-5 

28,53 
51-1 

2,735 
48-9 

5,588 
per  cent. 

1906. 

3,233 
55-55 

1,145 
19-67 

1,442 
24-78 

5,061 
86-96 

759 
13-04 

5,608 
96-36 

212 
3-64 

3,249 
55-82 

2,571 
44-18 

5,820 
per  cent. 

1905. 

Under  20. 

Of  those  who  drink. 

Of  those  who  do  not  drink,  . 

1906. 

19 
110 

Of  those  who  drink. 

Of  those  who  do  not  drink,  . 

15 
97 

20  to  30. 

30  to  40. 

40  to  50. 

50  to  60. 

60  to  70. 

Over  70. 

302 
84 

902 
35 

1,310 
16 

1,277 
3 

1,197 
4 

328 
1 

310 

84 

957 
19 

1,442 
8 

1,471 
1 

1,111 
2 

302 
1 
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APPENDIX  No.  LXVII.  (C). 

•  Barnhill  Poorhouse. — Discharged,  able  to  Maintain. 

During  the  year  1906  there  were  discharged  from  the  poorhouse  354  men,  82  women,  total,  436,  medically 
certified  as  able  to  maintain  themselves. 

APPENDIX  No.  LXVII.  (D). 

Discharges  from  Barnhill  Poorhouse,  Glasgow,  within  a  Period  of  two  Weeks. 


Of  6,389  men  and  2,941  women  ;  total,  9,330  in  1905, 
and  6,180       „      2,914       „  „    9,094  „  1906. 

discharged  from  the  Institution,  there  left : — 


1905. 

1906. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

On  day  of  admission,  . 

61 

30 

91 

41 

28 

69 

102 

58 

160 

After   1  day. 

305 

113 

418 

269 

128 

397 

574 

241 

815 

„     2  days, 

335 

130 

465 

386 

98 

484 

821 

228 

1,049 

>,      3    „         .  . 

385 

118 

503 

511 

112 

623 

896 

230 

1,126 

„      4    „          .  . 

334 

124 

458 

401 

109 

510 

735 

233 

968 

„      5    „         .  . 

285 

108 

393 

308 

101 

409 

593 

209 

802 

6    „         .  . 

203 

88 

291 

233 

74 

307 

436 

162 

598 

7    „         ■  • 

255 

103 

358 

286 

103 

389 

541 

206 

747 

«    „         ■  • 

179 

53 

232 

153 

82 

235 

332 

135 

467 

»     9    „         .  . 

130 

67 

197 

175 

84 

259 

305 

151 

456 

„    10    „         .  . 

164 

76 

240 

167 

98 

265 

331 

174 

505 

»    11    „         •  • 

165 

62 

227 

164 

66 

230 

329 

128 

457 

„    12    „         .  . 

122 

62 

184 

128 

80 

208 

250 

142 

392 

„    13  „ 

104 

39 

143 

113 

53 

166 

217 

92 

309 

«    14    „          .  . 

116 

48 

164 

116 

74 

190 

232 

122 

354 

3,143 

1,221 

4,364 

3,451 

1,290 

4,741 

6,594 

2,511 

9,105 

Showing  that  49'42,  or  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  discharges,  left  the  poorhouse  within  fourteen  days  of  their  being 
admitted. 
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Barnhill  Poorhouse  Glasgow. 

Male  Test  Department. 

Of  2,164  men  who  passed  through  this  department  in  the  years  1905  and  1906 — 
34  left  on  the  day  of  admission. 
138  after   1  day's  residence. 
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1,714  (or  79'2  per  cent.)  thus  leaving  within  two  weeks. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXVIIL 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  DAVID  PATRICK  HENDERSON  OF  STEMSTER,  CHAIRMAN 
OF  THE  PARISH  COUNCIL  OF  BOWER  (CAITHNESS-SHIRE);  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
THURSO  COMBINATION  POORHOUSE  COMMITTEE;  CONVENER  OF  THE  COUNTY 
COUNCIL  OF  CAITHNESS ;  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  DISTRICT  LUNACY  BOARD,  ETC.  ETC. 


1.  Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Local  Government  Act, 
which  constituted  Parish  Councils,  the  Poor  Law  was 
administered  in  the  parish  of  Bower  by  the  Heritors,  there 
being  no^elected  Parochial  Board. 

Bower  was  one  of  the  parishes  in  which  there  was  no 
legal  assessment. 


2.  I  began  to  act  as  Chairman  of  the  Heritors  on  21st 
August  1890.  On  18th  May  1895  I  was  elected  the  first 
Chairman  of  the  Parish  Council  of  Bower,  and  have  been 
annually  re-elected  and  now  hold  the  office. 

On  22nd  October  1892  I  was  appointed  delegate  from 
the  jjarish  of  Bower  to  the  House  Committee  of  Thurso 
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Combination  Poorliouse,  Bower  being  one  of  the  eight 
parishes  forming  the  combination,  and  I  have  been  con- 
tinued as  delegate  ever  since.  On  26th  December  1898,  I 
was  elected  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee,  and  still 
hold  the  appointment. 

Further,  with  regard  to  my  experience  of  public  business, 
although  it  does  not  bear  directly  on  the  administration  of 
the  Poor  Law,  I  may  mention  that  I  am  the  Convener  of 
the  County  Council  and  Chairman  of  the  Road  Board  of 
the  County  of  Caithness,  Convener  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Supply,  Chairman  of  the  District  Lunacj^  Board,  and 
Chairman  of  the  School  Board  of  Bower. 

3.  Bower  is  wholly  an  agricultural  parish,  there  being  no 
works  or  manufactories  of  any  kind. 

There  is  no  town  in  the  parish,  and  only  one  very  small 
village,  a  collection  of  about  a  dozen  houses. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  parish  are  practically  wholly 
dependent  on  agriculture  for  their  support,  either  as  farmers, 
ov  as  farm  servants.  The  farms  vary  greatly  in  size,  but 
there  is  a  good  proportion  of  small  farms  and  crofts. 

4.  I  think  I  may  say  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  cases  of 
extreme  poverty.  In  the  case  of  farm  servants  a  proportion 
of  the  wages  is  jiaid  in  kind,  in  the  shape  of  potatoes  and 
meal  and  milk,  so  that  as  regards  this  class  of  the  com- 
munity, while  cash  may  not  be  plentiful,  there  is  always 
sufficient  food.  The  same  remark  holds  good  of  the  crofters 
and  small  farmers,  who  live  largely  off  the  produce  of  the 
land.  Work  is  jilentiful,  the  supply  of  labourers  for 
agricultural  work  not  being  equal  to  the  demand.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  as  .regards  female  labour. 

5.  In  this  parish  nearly  all  the  paupers  are  in  receipt 
of  outdoor  relief,  there  being  at  present  only  one,  an  old 
woman,  in  the  poorhouse.  This  is  found  to  be  cheaper, 
and  more  satisfactory  than  indoor  relief.  All  claims  for 
admission  to  the^Poor  Roll  are  submitted  to  the  Parish 
Council,  except  in  cases  of  emergency,  when  the  inspector 
of  poor  consults  me  and  acts  on  my  instructions  as 
Chairman  of  the  Parish  Council,  the  Council's  approval 
of  the  course  adopted  being  obtained  at  the  first  meeting 
thereafter. 

6.  The  landlords  in  the  parish  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  providing  houses  for  the  pauj^ers  on  their  estates,  in 
most  cases  rent  free,  and  in  many  cases  the  proprietors 
keep  the  houses  in  repair.  This  custom  has  been  handed 
down  from  the  time  when  the  heritors,  that  is  the  land- 
owners, administered  the  Poor  Law.  I  think  there  are 
signs  that  this  practice  will  cease,  and  that  the  Parish 
Council  will  have  to  pay  rent  for,  and  keep  in  repair,  the 
houses  occupied  by  paupers. 

7.  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  experiments  or  peculi- 
arities to  be  noted,  the  system  of  Poor  Law  administration 
being  that  common  to  aU  the  parishes  in  Caithness. 

8.  With  regard  to  the  comparative  merits  of  indoor 
and  outdoor  relief,  my  opinion  is  that  these  vary  according 
to  the  class  of  pauper  to  be  dealt  with.  In  the  case  of  old 
and  infirm  persons  of  either  sex,  who  have  to  live  alone, 
and  of  persons  of  vicious  habits,  I  think  indoor  relief  is 
preferable  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  deserving  poo*,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  outdoor  system  is  the  one  to  be 
encouraged. 

The  latter  system  is,  as  a  rule,  cheaper,  and  enables  the 
recipient  of  outdoor  relief  to  retain  a  sense  of  independence, 
which  is  lost  to  those  who  are  compelled  to  enter  a  poor- 
house 

9.  As  regards  single  women  who  have  illegitimate 
children,  except  where  the  children  are  very  young,  I  think 
they  should  be  taken  Irom  the  mother  and  boarded  out. 
In  most  cases  where  this  is  done,  the  mother,  on  being 
relieved  of  her  children,  is  able  to  earn  her  own  living  at 
farm  work  or  otherwise. 


10.  The  usual  classes  of  persons  applying  for  relief  are, 
aged  persons  of  both  sexes  who  are  debarred  by  age  from 
earning  a  living  ;  widows,  in  some  cases  old,  in  other  cases 
young,  the  latter  being  usually  left  at  their  husband's 
death  with  families  of  young  children.  There  are  also 
some  cases  where  relief  is  granted  to  young  persons  who, 
either  from  mental  or  physical  infirmity,  are  unable  to  work. 

In  addition,  there  are  five  pauper  lunatics  in  an  asylum, 
and  one  boarded  out  in  the  parish  (one  lunatic  in  asylum 
since  dead,  leaving  four). 

11.  The  causes  of  pauperism  are  numerous,  but  may 
be  stated  generally  as  arising  from  old  age  and  consequent 
inability  to  work  for  a  living ;  the  majority  of  the 
paupers  in  this  parish  are  old  persons  ;  the  death  of  the 
husband  leaving  a  widow  with  a  young  family  to  bring  up  ; 
mental  and  bodily  infirmity. 

12.  In  many  cases  the  necessity  for  relief  arises  from 
the  persons  applying  having  failed  to  make  any  provision 
for  old  age  during  the  period  of  their  best  wage-earning 
cajjacity. 

13.  Another  reason  is  the  unwillingness  of  the  young 
people  to  contrilnite  towards  the  support  of  their  aged 
parents  or  other  relatives,  even  in  cases  where  they  are  in 
a  position  to  do  so. 

14.  In  this  parish  there  has  not  been  a  contested  Parish 
Council  election  for  some  years,  so  the  only  answer  I  can 
give  to  the  question  is  to  describe  the  composition  of  the 
present  Council,  which  is  as  follows  :  Number  of  councillors 
5,  consisting  of  the  following — (1)  The  Chairman,  land- 
owner. (2)  A  small  landowner,  who  is  also  a  large  farmer. 
(3)  A  medium-sized  farmer.  (4)  A  small  farmer.  (5)  A 
crofter. 

I  consider  the  above  quite  a  satisfactory  Council,  as  the 
members  reside  in  different  parts  of  the  jjarish  and  are 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  paupers  living 
in  their  different  localities. 

15.  On  the  whole,  I  do  not  think  it  desirable  that  relief 
should  be  afforded  to  al)le-bodied  persons  ;  but  I  have 
known  a  few  cases  where  it  was  an  undoubted  hardship  to 
have  to  refuse  assistance  to  such  applicants. 

16.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  existing  areas  are 
suitable  for  the  purpose  of  administering  relief. 

17.  There  are  two  reforms  in  the  existing  law  and 
practice  which  I  suggest  as  being  likely  to  facilitate  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  : — 

(«)  First,  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  put  an 
end  to  the  great  cost  of  litigation  in  regard  to  cases 
of    settlement    between     parishes.    This  could 
•  probably  best  be  effected  by   making   the  Local 
Government  Board  the  arbiter  in  such  cases. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Board  is  willing  to  act  as 
arbiter  at  ]jresent,  but  only,  I  think,  in  cases  where 
the  parishes  concerned  are  agreed  as  to  the  facts.  My 
suggestion  is  that  the  Board  should  have  powers 
conferred  upon  it  to  act  in  all  cases  of  dispute,  that 
its  decision  should  be  final  and  binding,  and  that 
litigation  regarding  questions  of  settlement  should 
cease. 

(b)  Second,  that  Parish  Councils  should  be  invested 
with  power  to  compulsorily  insist  on  the  removal 
of  a  pauper  to  a  poorhouse,  when  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Council  such  removal  would  be  for  the  benefit 
of  the  pauper. 

At  present  many  paupers  refuse  to  go  to  the  poor- 
house, with  the  result  that  they  have  to  be  given 
outdoor  relief  and  provided  with  attendance  which 
is  often  difficult  to  procure,  costly,  and  unsatisfactory. 
In  theory,  the  refusal  of  the  ofter  of  the  poorhouse 
frees  a  Council  from  responsibility  ;  but  in  practice, 
no  person  can  be  allowed  to  starve. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  JOHN  HILL,  MEMBER  OF  GOVAN  COMBINATION 
PARISH  COUNCIL  AND  GOVAN  BURGH  DISTRESS  COMMITTEE. 


1.  I  have  been  about  twenty  years  a  member  of  the  trade  chiefly  to  questions  of  employment  amongst  the  members  of 
union  known  as  the  Boilermakers'  Society  ;  for  the  past  that  union.  I  have  been  for  about  six  years  a  member  of 
seven  years  I  have  been  a  paid  official,  devoting  my  time     Govan  Combination  Parish  Council,  and  a  member  of  the 
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Govaii  Burgh  Distress  Committee  since  its  formation.  I 
have  also  had  experience  in  dealing  with  distressed  cases 
through  my  church  and  friendly  societies. 

Poor  Law. 

2.  Govan,  at  one  time  a  fishing,  weaving,  and  small 
farming  village,  is  now  a  typical  industrial  small  town  of 
"employers"  and  "employees,"  or  "captains  of  industry" 
and  "hands."  Govan  is  about  a  hundred  years  behind  the 
times  in  sanitation,  housing,  inspection  of  public  works, 
lack  of  railway  facilities.  Partick  compares  favourably 
with  Govan  as  to  railway  facilities,  otherwise  conditions 
are  similar  to  Govan.  The  Glasgow  South  Side  portion  of 
the  parish  of  Govan  is  the  worst  and  biggest  slum  in 
Glasgow.  It  is  the  worst  district  for  sweating  in  Scotland. 
This  was  the  area  covered  by  the  bubonic  plague  which 
cost  Glasgow  so  dear  in  life  and  commerce  seven  years 
ago. 

3.  Relief  is  granted  on  aj^plication  to  the  inspector  of 
poor,  who  has  the  applicant  medically  examined,  or  if  a 
widow  with  young  children,  he  uses  his  own  discretion  in 
administering  temporary  relief  till  next  meeting  of  the 
District  Relief  Committee,  who  decide  the  case.  Relief  is 
not  too  readily  granted,  and  there  are  occasional  appeals  to 
the  Sheriff,  which  are  granted. 

Widows  with  a  number  of  young  children  formerly  had 
an  average  allowance  of  outdoor  relief  of  Is.  6d.  per  child 
per  week,  now  the  average  allowance  has  been  raised  to  3s. 
per  child  per  week. 

Our  Convalescent  Children's  Home  in  Bute,  where  we 
have  on  an  average  some  twenty-six  children,  is  the  most 
pleasant  and  most  satisfactory  bit  of  our  work. 

4.  My  experience  makes  me  wholly  in  favour  of  outdoor 
relief.  I  would  have  no  "  poorhouse,"  only  hospitals  and 
infirm  homes.  The  "  test "  cases  should  be  dealt  with  in 
a  compulsory  clause  added  to  the  Unemjjloyed  Act.  Cases 
of  unsteady  mothers  with  children  can  be  successfully  dealt 
with  by  sujjjjlying  goods  only. 

5.  The  chief  classes  of  persons  ajjplying  for  relief  are — 
widows,  fathers  of  families  overtaken  by  accident  or  sick- 
ness, men  and  women  of  weak  will  power,  lack  of  method, 
lack  of  ability  to  organise  their  own  labour,  lack  of  educa- 
tion in  moral  principle,  partial  physical  debility  (congenital 
or  old-age), — men  and  women  who  are  not  profitable  to 
exploit  in  the  open  market. 

6.  The  cause  of  pauperism  is  present-day  commercialism, 
nothing  else. 

7.  The  class  of  jjersons  seeking  election  as  Parish 
Cormcillors  are,  as  a  rule,  the  usual  "  Bumbles  "  of  Dickens' 
time. 

8.  To  give  able-bodied  persons  parochial  relief  would  be 
a  demoralising  reaction  to  the  abuses  of  the  early  "  Eighties." 

9.  Parish  Councils  should  be  abolished.  The  adminis- 
tration should  be  in  the  hands  of  Burgh  Authorities  in 
towns,  and  County  Coimcils  in  rural  areas,  with  sectional 
landward  committees. 

10.  I  am  in  favour  of  the  repeal  of  section  37  of  the  Poor 
Law  Act,  1845.  The  only  exemptions  or  abatements  of 
rates  should  be  on  the  ground  of  poverty. 


11.  Landlords  should  be  responsible  for  collection  of  all 
rates  on  rentals  £20  and  under  of  yearly  value. 

12.  The  law  of  settlement  should  be  abolished. 

13.  Consumptives  and  all  hospital  cases  should  be  dealt 
with  by  the  Public  Health  Authorities. 

Unemployed. 

14.  The  number  of  apjilicants  who  enrol  their  names  on 
Govan  Burgh  Relief  Register  is  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  total  number  of  unemployed,  (1)  because  temporarily 
unemployed  workmen  consider  the  inquisitorial  inquiries 
that  are  made  are  detrimental  to  their  self-respect,  as  they 
make  destitution,  and  not  unemployment,  the  qualification  ; 
(2)  because,  after  making  public  all  their  private  affairs, 
there  is  only  a  very  small  ho])e  of  work  for  a  week  or  two 
at  starvation  wages,  and  a  very  large  hope  of  getting  noth- 
ing at  all.  Notwithstanding  the  exceptional  distress  in 
Govan  during  the  winter  of  1905-6,  Govan  Committee 
did  nothing  for  any  of  the  applicants  till  the  spring,  and 
then  only  a  few  weeks'  work  was  given  to  about  a  dozen 
men.    For  women  we  have  done  notliing. 

15.  Class  of  men  out  of  work. — Labourers  and  men  of  all 
trades.  Tradesmen  depend  on  their  unions,  and  do  not 
advertise  their  distress. 

Of  our  total  number  of  unemployed,  less  than  10  per 
cent,  are  of  unsteady  habits,  about  30  per  cent,  are  ineffi- 
cients,  and  60  per  cent,  are  good  honest  workmen  who  have 
no  influential  clnirch  comiection,  and  are  too  proud  to  use 
favour  or  influence  of  any  kini  to  secure  employment. 
Amongst  our  unemployed  I  find  many  of  the  best-hearted 
and  ablest  of  our  workers. 

16.  Extent  over  time. — In  the  best  of  trade  and  at  the  best 
season  of  the  year  we  have  in  all  our  trade  unions  a 
percentage  of  unemployed.  In  the  sliipt)uilding  trades  the 
introduction  of  labour-saving  machinery  and  the  more 
speedy  methods  of  construction  have  greatly  contributed  to 
irregularity  of  employment.  In  dull  times  we  have  as 
high  as  20  per  cent,  of  our  members  unemployed,  and  in 
the  best  of  times  never  less  than  5  per  cent. 

17.  Cause — Production  for  -profit. — There  are  no  masters 
now  to  interest  themselves  in  the  welfare  of  their  servants. 
There  are  only  dividend  hunters  and  wage  slaves.  There 
is  not  now  the  slightest  endeavour  on  the  part  of  employers 
to  provide  continuous  employment.  Men  are  hurried 
through  their  jobs  and  on  to  the  street  as  soon  as  possible, 
to  save  wages. 

18.  Effect — Unemployment  is  most  demoralising. — From 
experience  I  know  of  nothing  so  dreadful  as  a  spell  of  en- 
forced idleness,  with  hungry  loved  ones  depending  on  you. 
In  such  a  state  death  has  no  terrors.  Every  man  of  under- 
standing comes  out  of  such  an  experience  a  meaner  and  a 
more  selfish  man.  In  such  circumstances  some  consider 
everything  justifiable  so  long  as  it  is  not  found  out. 

19.  Remedies — Production  for  use. — National  organisa- 
tion of  all  industries. 

20.  PalUatives.—Fowev  to  Distress  Committees  to  levy 
another  Id.  per  £  to  pay  wages.  Compulsory  power  of 
land  purchase  at  assessed  value, — i.e.  value  on  which  taxes 
are  paid. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  RICHARD  W.  HUIE,  J.P.,  MEMBER  OF  EDINBURGH  PARISH 
COUNCIL  AND  CONVENER  OF  ITS  LAW  COMMITTEE;  MEMBER  OF  EDINBURGH 
DISTRESS  COMMITTEE;  AND  MEMBER  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
EDINBURGH  CHURCH  ARMY  AND  LODGING  HOMES. 


1.  I  beg  to  state  that  I  have'jbeen  a  member  of^the  Parish 
Council  of  Edinburgh  for  two  and  a  half  years,  and  that  I 
am  Convener  of  its  Law  Committee.  I  am  also  a  member 
of  the  Distress  Committee  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  and  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Church  Army 
Labour  and  Lodging  Homes  here.  I  am  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  for  the  County  of  the  City  of  Edinbiu-gh. 


The  Social  and  Industrial  Conditions  in 
Edinburgh  Parish. 

2.  This  is  a  residential,  not  industrial,  city,  and  printing 
Avorks  may  be  said  to  be  about  the  only  sjjecial  industry. 

The  Method  of  Administering  Relief  in  the  Parish. 

3.  The  usual  indoor  and  outdoor  relief  is  administered,  a 
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special  feature  of  indoor  relief  being  the  consumptive  wards 
for  male  and  female  patients  at  Craiglockhart  Poorliouse, 
where  we  not  only  afford  relief  in  specially  well  equipped 
hospital  wards,but  we  have  outdoor  sanatorium  treatment  for 
both  sexes. 

4.  The  special  feature  of  our  outdoor  relief  is  the  care 
bestowed  in  the  boarding  out  of  as  many  children  as  possible, 
and  assisting  apprentices  to  trades  who  have  been  boarded- 
out  children,  until  they  are  able  to  maintain  themselves. 

5.  We  have  also  instituted  a  scheme  for  feeding  children 
whose  parents  are  on  the  outdoor  roll,  with  excellent 
results. 

The  Respective  Merits  of  Indoor  and 
Odtdoor  Relief. 

6.  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  outdoor  relief  in  the  case 
of  deserving  respectable  people,  as  it  not  only  costs  less  to 
the  ratepayers,  but  helps  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence amongst  those  who  are  assisted,  which  would  be  lost 
if  they  were  sent  to  the  Poorliouse.  Of  course,  in  the  case 
of  drunken,  vicious,  and  lazy  people,  the  Poorhoiise  is  of 
necessity  offered. 

The  Classes  of  Persons  Applying  for  Relief. 

7.  There  is,  of  course,  a  variety  amongst  the  classes  of 
persons  who  apply  for  relief,  but  they  chiefly  come  from  the 
wage-earning  classes. 

The  Causes  of  Pauperism. 

8.  Drink,  directly  or  indirectly,  is  responsible  for  a  large 
proportion  of  pauperism.  Failure  of  health  and  thriftless- 
ness,  are  also  contributing  causes. 

The  Class  op  Persons  seeking  Election  as 
Parish  Councillors. 

9.  In  the  Parish  Council  of  Edinburgh  all  classes  of 
citizens  are  represented,  including  professional  men,  mer- 
chants, tradesmen,  and  ladies. 

The  Expediency  and  Probable  Effect  of  giving  Able- 
bodied  Persons  a  Claim  to  Parochial  Relief. 

10.  I  am  not  in  favour  of  giving  parochial  relief  to  able- 
bodied  persons.  I  feel  sure  it  would  lead  to  many  abuses, 
and  would  sap  the  independence  of  the  Scottish  character. 


The  Suitability  of  the  Existing  Areas  for  the 
Purpose  of  Administering  Relief. 

11.  The  only  suggestion  I  have  to  make  is  that  smaller 
parishes  might,  with  advantage,  be  grouped  together, 
probably  decreasing  cost  and  increasing  efficiency. 

Reforms  suggested  by  Experience. 

12.  Laiu  of  Settlement. — Simplification  of  the  law  of 
settlement  is  needed,  and  an  age  fixed  by  statute  when 
children  (not  idiot  or  imbecile)  shall  be  held  to  be  foris- 
familiated. The  powers  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
should  be  extended  so  as  to  enable  them  to  take  evidence 
by  commission,  or  otherwise,  in  disputed  cases  of  settlement 
submitted  for  their  adjudication.  It  would  be  well  to 
amend  section  5  of  the  Poor  Law  Loans  and  Relief  (Scotland) 
Act,  1886,  so  as  to  include  children  born  in  non-combina- 
tion poorhouses,  maternity  wards,  and  lunatic  asylums. 
This  section  at  present  enacts  as  follows  :  "  A  child  born  m 
'  a  combination  poorliouse  shall,  so  far  as  regards  any 
'  question  of  liability  of  maintenance,  be  deemed  and  held 
'  to  have  been  born  within  the  parish  by  which  the  mother 
'  of  said  child  was  relieved."  It  is  also  most  desirable  to 
legally  enact  that  ordinary  inmates  of  institutions  which 
are  maintained  in  whole  or  in  part  by  public  subscriptions, 
shall  not  acquire  a  settlement  by  residence  therein. 

13.  Recovery  of  Advances  from  Relatives. — It  is  urgently 
needed  that  power  be  given  to  Parish  Councils  in  Scotland 
to  recover  aliment  from  children  in  England  for  a  parent 
in  Scotland,  by  a  simple  and  inexpensive  process.  At 
present  we  have  to  maintain  jjaupers  whose  children  reside 
in  England,  and  are  perfectly  able  to,  but  will  not,  pay 
anything  towards  their  parent's  maintenance.  It  is  also 
desirable  that  power  be  given  to  Parish  Councils  to  recover 
aliment  from  sons  and  daughters,  even  although  their 
individual  earnings  do  not  amount  to  £1  per  week. 

14.  Assessment. — I  would  strongly  urge  that  all  assess- 
ments imposed  and  collected  by  the  Parish  Council  be  based 
on  the  gross  rental  appearing  in  the  Valuation  Roll,  and,  in 
the  case  of  railways,  that  deduction  be  made  by  the  Assessor 
for  maintenance  of  permanent  way  before  the  valuation  of 
railways  (the  annual  value  to  be  entered  in  Valuation 
Roll)  is  fixed.  This  would  do  away  with  the  anomaly  of 
doul;)le  deductions  allowed  under  the  37th  section  of  the 
Poor  Law  Act,  1845,  which  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  litigation, 
and,  besides  being  costly  to  the  ratepayers,  occupies  much 
of  the  time  of  Parish  Councils  which  should  be  spent  in  the 
care  of  the  poor. 

15.  Government  Contrihutinn  towards  Lunatic  Asylums. — 
A  larger  contribution  is  required  from  Government  towards 
upkeep  of  asylums  and  maintenance  of  lunatics,  if  this 
class  of  poor  is  not  to  be,  in  the  future,  maintained  nationally 
and  not  parochially. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  HENRY  HUNTER,  INSPECTOR  OF  POOR, 

PARISH  OF  CATHCART. 


1.  Experience. — Auchterderran  Parochial  Office,  five  years' 
apprenticeship.  City  Parish  of  Glasgow,  twelve  years' 
experience  as  Assistant  Inspector  of  Poor.  Cathcart  Parish, 
ten  years  as  Inspector,  Clerk,  Collector  and  Registrar  of  this 
rapidly  growing  Parish,  which  has  a  present  estimated 
population  of  44,000,  and  a  valuation  of  £323,568. 


Social  and  Industrial  Conditions  of  Cathcart 
Parish. 

2.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  3,132  acres,  partly  in  the 
city  of  Glasgow  and  county  of  Lanark  and  partly  in  the 
county  of  Renfrew.  The  parish  lies  to  the  south  of  the 
parish  of  Govan.  The  part  of  the  parish  of  Cathcart 
within  the  municipal  boundary  of  Glasgow  comprises^  745 
acres,  32,000  of  an  estimated  population,  and  a  valuation 
of  £224,222,  while  the  landward  part  of  the  parish  com- 
prises 2,387  acres,  12,000  of  an  estimated  population,  and 
£99,335  of  a  valuation.  The  parish  is  3J  miles  long  by 
2^  broad.  The  population  of  the  parish  has  grown  and  is 
growing  rapidly.    In  1861  it  was  3,782  ;  in  1871,  7,231  ; 


in  1881,  12,211;  in  1891,  16,589;  in  1901,  28,358;  and 
in  the  present  year  it  is  estimated  at  44,000.  The  burghal 
portion  of  the  parish  is,  excepting  the  shopkeeping  class, 
almost  purely  residential.  There  are  a  small  colliery  and 
a  few  industrial  shops  of  little  account.  In  the  landward 
part  of  the  parish  in  the  village  of  Cathcart  there  are  a 
large  engineering  establishment  and  a  few  small  manu- 
facturing firms  of  various  kinds.  There  are  eighteen  farms, 
mostly  of  small  rental.  There  is  a  large  villa  population 
both  in  the  burghal  and  landward  portions  of  the  parish. 
The  pauperism  is  not  heavy,  the  poor-rate  being  only  3^d. 
per  £.  There  is  every  indication,  however,  that  this  will 
grow  in  the  future,  as  large  blocks  of  workmen's  houses 
are  being  erected. 


Administration  of  Relief. 

3.  The  Council  consists  of  seventeen  members,  one  half 
acting  as  a  Relief  Committee,  and  the  other  half  as  a  Law 
and  Finance  Committee.  The  Committees  and  the 
Council  meet  monthly,  or    oftener   if    required.  The 
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inspector  deals  with  all  applications  for  relief  until  the 
committee  meet,  when  they  are  considered  and  finally 
disposed  of.  Applicants  do  not  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee We  have  had  no  peculiarities  or  special  exjjeri- 
ments  in  the  way  of  administration. 

Kespective  Merits  of  Indook  and  Outdoor  Relief. 
Indoor  Relief. 

4.  In  1868  the  indoor  poor  in  Scotland  numbered  8,794, 
falling  to  7,402  in  1872,  and  rising  to  13,255  in  1905.  The 
increase  has  been  largely  within  the  last  six  years,  and  may 
be  attributed  to  the  attraction  of  hospital  treatment,  which 
has  been  much  improved  of  late  years.  Respectable  poor 
are  not  more  willing  to  enter  the  ordinary  wards  of 
the  poorhouse  now  than  in  the  past,  and  generally  speaking 
inmates  of  poorhouses  are  there  through  fault  more  than 
misfortune.  Repugnance  to  enter  a  poorhouse  is  a  healthy 
sentiment  and  should  be  encouraged.  To  make  a  poor- 
house as  a  place  of  residence  popular,  either  with  the 
deserving  or  undeserving,  would  be  a  disaster  to  the  true 
well-being  of  the  poor  and  to  the  nation. 


Outdoor  Relief. 

5.  The  number  of  outdoor  poor  has  fallen  in  Scotland 
from  40  per  1,000  of  the  population  in  1868  to  20  per  1,000 
in  1905.  This  decrease  may  be  attributed  to  the  better 
conditions  under  which  the  respectable  poor  now  live. 
Wages  are  generally  higher,  food  and  clothing  and  all  other 
necessaries  of  life  are  cheaper,  except  perhaps  house  rent. 

6.  I  have  become  convinced  that  the  policy  of  dis- 
pauperisation,  advocated  by  many  experts  on  Poor  Law, 
could  be  beneficially  applied  to  the  outdoor  poor.  From 
a  careful  consideration  of  the  cases  under  my  charge  in 
this  parish,  and  also  from  my  recollection  of  the  cases  in 
Glasgow  parisli,  I  believe  that,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  heavy  cases  like  widows  burdened  with  several 
young  children,  destitution  of  single  individuals,  or  that 
of  a  temporary  nature,  could  safely  be  left  even  now  to 
what  Dr  Chalmers  called  "human  exchanges"  in  place  of 
a  public  provision. 

7.  I  believe  the  experience  of  Dr  Chalmers  in  St  John's 
parish,  Glasgow,  in  the  early  part  of  last  century,  and  the 
experience  of  Whitechapel  union  during  the  past  thirty - 
seven  years,  would  be  repeated  in  any  parish  in  Scotland  if 
the  same  methods  were  adopted. 

8.  Outdoor  pauperism  is  largely  artificial.  It  has  the 
effect  of  making  recipients  deficient  in  the  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence and  self-reliance,  it  makes  friends  and  relatives 
fall  away  from  assisting,  aud  the  loss  in  this  direction  is 
not  met  by  the  inadequate  aliments  that  are  given.  A 
strong  appeal  should  be  made  to  the  churches  and 
charitable  agencies  to  make  a  combined  eftbrt  to  save  the 
respectable  outdoor  poor  from  the  feeling  of  degradation 
and  the  deterioration  of  character  which  invariably 
accompany  the  receipt  of  public  relief. 


Classes  op  Persons  applying  for  Relief. 

9.  At  October  last  the  number  of  principal  paupers  was 
127,  the  ages  being  as  follows  :  under  14  years  18,  between 
14  and  65  years  of  age  74,  over  65  years  of  age  35. 
Applications  for  indoor  relief  are  chiefly  from  people, 
aged  or  otherwise,  who  are  homeless.  Of  those  who  apply 
for  outdoor  relief,  many  in  this  district  are  very  respectable 
— chiefly  aged  people  and  widows  with  families. 


Causes  of  Pauperism. 

10.  Alcohol  is  the  chief  cause  of  indoor  jiauperism.  In 
the  case  of  outdoor  poor  it  is  also  a  large  contributory 
cause,  making  families  indiff'erent  to  the  maintenance  of 
aged  parents  or  relatives.  The  low  wage  paid  for  female 
labour  is  also  responsible  for  much  of  the  outdoor 
pauperism,  as.  elderly  seamstresses  cannot  frequently 
earn  as  much  as  meet  their  few  wants,  and  daughters  of 
widows  earn  only  what  barely  supports  themselves.  If 
a  higher  rate  of  wages  were  paid  to  women  much  of  our 
pauperism  would  disappear.  Want  of  insurance  against 
sickness  is  also  another  cause  of  pauperism. 

The  Class  of  Persons  seeking  Election 
AS  Parish  Councillors. 

11.  In  this  Council  of  seventeen  members  all  are  in 
business  for  themselves  as  merchants,  commission  agents, 
etc. 

The  Expediency  and  probable  Effect  op  giving  Able- 
bodied  Persons  a  Claim  to  Parochial  Relief. 

12.  In  Scotland  there  has  never  been  any  claim  on  the 
part  of  respectable  working-men  to  have  the  English  system 
introduced.  Any  periods  of  exceptional  distress  have 
always  been  tided  over  by  voluntary  and  municipal  efforts, 
and  our  working-men  have  been  saved  from  the  degrading 
influences  of  jiauperism.  The  result  has  been  that  the 
working-men  in  Scotland  are  more  self-reliant  and  inde- 
pendent than  the  same  class  in  England.  If  this  restriction 
were  removed,  the  result  would  be  that  the  respectable 
working-men  would  hold  aloof  from  public  relief,  while  a 
new  class  would  come  into  existence  of  men  who  would 
rather  half-starve  on  a  pauper  allowance  than  work,  and 
whose  action  would  have  the  efi^ect  of  lowering  the  status  of 
working-men  and  decreasing  wages.  Working-men  should 
keeji  a  closed  door  between  themselves  and  pauperism. 
Their  chief  cliance  of  betterment  rests  on  their  moral  claim 
for  a  change  in  the  conditions  and  rewards  of  labour,  and 
their  claim  will  be  more  irresistible  and  will  be  sooner 
attained  if  they  cannot  fall  back  on  the  questionable  aid  of 
public  relief. 

Suitability  of  existing  Areas. 

13.  The  tendency  of  large  areas  is  to  increase  the  cost  of 
management  and  the  cost  of  pauperism.  It  is  inadvisable 
to  destroy  the  parish  area,  except  in  very  exceptional  cases. 
Where  the  area  is  small,  the  supervision  is  more  thorough 
and  relief  more  wisely  given. 

14.  Any  inequality  in  rating  could  be  reasonably  met  by 
the  allocation  of  Government  Grants  on  the  basis  suggested 
by  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh's  Committee  on  Local  Taxation. 

Suggested  Reform. 

15.  Means  should  be  devised  for  putting  down  begging 
and  vagrancy.  Children  found  begging  or  wandering  the 
country  with  vagrants  should  be  at  once  taken  charge  of  by 
the  police  and  handed  over  to  the  Parish  Council  for  proper 
upbringing. 

Objections  to  National  Rate. 

16.  A  national  rate  might  be  adopted  for  institutional 
poor,  but  national  funds  could  not  reasonably  be  given  to 
local  Boards  for  local  outdoor  distribution.  A  national 
rate  would  also  be  fatal  to  a  dispauperisation  policy  which 
might  be  adopted  by  any  parish  or  district,  as  they  would 
be  maintaining  the  poor  voluntarily,  and  yet  be  paying  a 
rate  for  the  poor  of  other  districts. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXIL 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  ROBERT  HUNTER,  MEMBER  OF  KIRKCALDY  PARISH 
COUNCIL,  AND  CHAIRMAN  OF  KIRKCALDY  COMBINATION  POORHOUSE  COMMITTEE. 


1.  I  have  been  a  member  of  Abbotshall  Parochial  hall  until  the  amalgamation  of  the  parishes  of 
Board  from  1889  until  the  Parish  Council  was  formed,  Kirkcaldy,  Abbotshall,  and  Dysart,  and  since  then  a 
and  then  a  member  of  the  Parish  Council  of  Abbots-     member  of  that  Council,  a  continuous  period  of  19  years. 


ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS. 
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During  the  last  5  years  and  the  present  year  I  have  been 
Chairman  of  Kirkcaldy  Conihination  Poorhonse  Com- 
mit tue  I  carry  on  the  business  of  architect  and  builder 
in  Kirkcaldy. 

2.  Our  parish  contains  a  large  working-class  population 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  floorcloth  and  linoleum, 
engineering,  spinning  and  weaving,  pottery  ware,  mining, 
building  and  cabinetmaking,  which  keeps  our  people  well 
employed  and  earning  good  wages.  We  have  not  had  any 
severe  distress  in  our  pari.sh. 

3.  Parochial  relief  is  administered  strictly  in  conformity 
with  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 
The  Council,  composed  of  twenty-seven  niember.s,  meets 
once  a  month  in  committee  and  considers  the  apijlications, 
each  on  its  own  merit  and  outdoor  relief  granted,  or  if 
refused,  indoor  relief  is  granted.  The  inspector  acts  at 
once  in  the  case  of  the  homeless. 

4.  The  Council  prefers  to  grant  outdoor  relief  where 
they  know  that  it  will  be  well  and  carefully  used.  Indoor 
relief  is  granted  to  those  who,  having  no  relations  to  care 
for  them,  or  being  homeless,  cannot  l)c  treated  otherwise. 

5.  Appilications  for  relief  are  confined  generally  to  those 
who  have  no  trade  and  have  been  thoughtless  and  lived 
up  to  their  earnings. 

6.  Pauperism  is  caused  by  old  age  and  adverse  circum- 
tances,  but  chiefly  by  drink  and  other  bad  habits. 

7.  All  the  classes  in  our  parish  are  represented  on  the 
Parish  Council :  large  employers,  managers  of  departments, 
workmen,  and  a  clergyman. 

8.  I  would  not  favour  giving  outdofir  relief  to  the  able- 
bodied.  I  am  afraid  it  would  bring  in  a  class  of  loaf ers  who 
would  neither  work  nor  want. 

9.  This  parish  has  lately  been  extended  by  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  parishes  of  Kirkcald}',  Abbotshall,  Dysart, 
and  part  of  Kinghorn.  It  seemed  to  ine  at  first  that  it  had 
been  made  too  large  for  effective  working,  but  now  I  find 
it  works  admirably,  and  I  think  in  the  case  of  other  parishes 
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so  situated  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  unite  them.  This 
woxild  save  expense  and  trouble  in  arriving  at  settlements 
and  the  difference  of  rates  in  adjoining  parishes,  as  in  our 
own  case.  Abbotshall  being  the  poorer  parish  had  a  much 
higher  poor-rate  than  Kirkcaldy,  and  after  the  period  of 
residence  was  I'educed  from  five  years  to  three  years, 
Abbotshall  got  a  larger  propiortion,  as  the  lower-rented 
houses  were  in  that  parish. 

10.  With  regard  to  reforms  in  the  law,  I  beg  to  submit 
the  following : — 

(a)  The  vaccination  laws  should  be  transferred 
to  the  Local  Authority,  it  being  a  public  health 
question. 

(6)  Parish  Councils  should  have  power  to  borrow 
money  in  order  to  erect  suitable  premises  for  offices. 
In  our  case,  when  the  parish  was  extended,  suitable 
offices  could  not  be  had. 

(i:)  Some  change  should  be  made  in  the  treatment 
of  children  whose  parents  are  imprisoned  imder  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act.  At  present 
these  children  are  sent  to  the  poorhonse  and  kept 
there  until  their  parents  are  released,  and  then  sent 
to  meet  them  at  the  prison  door,  when  the  parents 
generally  have  neither  home  nor  food  to  give  them. 

(d)  It  seems  strange  to  me  that  our  parish  with 
more  than  90  patients  in  the  Fife  and  Kinross 
District  Asylum  out  of  a  total  of  582  (per  last 
report),  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole,  should  have  no 
voice  in  the  management  of  that  Institution.  These 
90  are  at  the  rate  of  £25  each  per  annum,  thus 
costing  the  parish  fully  £2,250  per  annum.  Taxa- 
tion and  representation  in  this  case  should  go 
together. 

(e)  The  system  of  deduction  from  the  net  rental 
I  think  is  wrong,  besides  being  cumbersome  and 
misleading.  The  amount  has  to  be  got,  and  if  levied 
on  the  net  rental  as  our  burgh  rates  are,  the  rate 
would  be  reduced  in  proportion. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXIII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  JAMES  INNES,  INSPECTOR  OF  POOR, 

LERWICK  (ZETLAND). 


1.  Although  I  have  held  the  office  of  inspector  of  poor, 
etc.  for  the  last  twenty-three  and  a  half  years,  in  parishes 
having  populations  from  4,000  to  6,000  inhabitants,  my 
knowledge  as  to  the  many  intricate  problems  connected 
with  Poor  Law  administration  is,  I  fear,  rather  limited  to  be 
of  much  service  to  the  Commission.  I  shall,  however, 
endeavour  to  state  briefly  some  of  the  local  asjDects  of  the 
subject  referred  to  in  this  district  and  county. 

2.  The  majority  of  the  people  in  this  county  are,  in  my 
opinion,  in  fairly  good  circumstances.  There  are  very  few 
persons  in  the  district  of  independent  means,  and  cases  of 
real  abject  poverty  are  not  nearly  so  common  as  they  are  in 
the  large  centres.  The  chief,  and  I  may  say  the  only, 
industries  carried  on  here  are  herring  fishing  and  knitting 
of  Shetland  hosiery.  Some  of  the  women  are  very  fine 
knitters,  and  can  make  a  fair  living  from  spinning  and 
knitting,  even  after  they  are  well  advanced  in  years. 

3.  When  application  is  made  for  poor  relief  the  applicant 
is  visited,  and  full  inquiry  made  as  to  circumstances  and 
ability  for  work,  and  the  applicant,  if  considered  of  good 
character  and  unable  to  earn  a  living,  is  admitted  to  the 
outdoor  roll  of  poor  ;  but  should  the  applicant  be  considered 
of  loose  or  dissipated  habits,  relief  is  allowed  in  the  poor- 
house  only. 

4.  For  the  idle  and  dissipated,  I  am  of  opinion  it  would 
only  be  a  waste  of  public  money  to  grant  relief  otherwise 
than  in  the  poorhonse  ;  and  for  the  well-behaved  poor  who 
are  infirm  and  friendless,  I  have  no  hesitation  whatever 
in  saying  that  indoor  relief  is  preferable,  as  they  are  well 
housed,  well  fed,  and  treated  with  considerate  kindness  ; 
in  short,  outdoor  relief,  no  matter  what  the  allowance  may 
be,  to  an  old  frail  person  living  in  a  room  alone  and  quite 
unable  to  attend  to  household  duties,  cannot  for  a  moment 
be  compared  with  the  kind  treatment  bestowed  on  the 
infirm  class  of  paupers  in  the  poorhonse.    In  many  cases, 


however,  the  old  and  helpless  paupers,  although  quite  unable 
to  keep  themselves  clean,  and  who  are  in  some  cases  quite 
a  danger  to  be  left  in  a  room  alone,  absolutely  refuse  to 
enter  the  poorhonse,  for  which  they  can  give  no  reason 
whatever.  Power  should,  I  think,  therefore,  be  given  to 
have  such  cases  corapulsorily  removed  to  the  poorhonse, 
where  they  would  receive  proper  attention,  and  be  kept  clean 
and  comfortable  in  the  evening  of  their  days. 

5.  The  class  of  persons  applying  for  relief  are  mostly 
persons  who  from  age  or  other  infirmities  are  unaljle  to 
wholly  maintain  themselves  ;  the  real  tramp  and  loafer  are 
very  rarely  seen  in  this  district. 

6.  Pauperism  consists  generally  of  persons  from  the 
middle  or  lower  ranks,  who,  while  health  and  strength  last, 
manage  to  make  a  comfortable  living,  but  who  make  no 
provision  for  a  period  of  illness  or  old  age. 

7.  The  class  of  persons  elected  as  Parish  Councillors  are 
generally  persons  holding  good  social  positions  in  the 
community. 

8.  The  effect  of  giving  the  able-bodied  a  claim  to  j^arochial 
relief  would,  in  my  opinion,  encourage  the  idle,  the  dissi- 
pated, and  the  loafer  to  endeavour  to  take  advantage  of 
the  provision  made  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  well- 
behaved  and  industrious  class,  although  out  of  employ- 
ment, would  hesitate  to  apply  for  relief  from  the  parish 
authorities. 

9.  The  existing  areas  are  in  many  cases  too  small  for 
the  proper  administration  of  relief  ;  but  in  this  county  some 
of  the  parishes  consist  of  a  small  island,  separated  from  the 
other  parts  of  the  county  by  a  sound,  which  for  weeks  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  cannot  be  crossed,  and  in  such 
cases  the  areas,  although  very  small,  would,  I  think,  be 
better  to  remain  as  at  present. 

5  C 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  JAMES  JOHNSTONE,  CHAIRMAN  OF  MUIRKIRK  (AYR- 
SHIRE) PARISH  COUNCIL,  MEMBER  OF  THE  PARISH  COUNCILS  OF  AYR  AND 
MAYBOLE,  AND  MEMBER  OF  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  OF  KYLE  COMBINATION  POOR- 
HOUSE. 


1.  1  have  been  interested  in  Poor  Law  administration  for 
the  past  twenty-fonr  years,  first  as  a  member  of  St  Vigeans 
Parochial  Board,  Arbroath,  for  a  few  years  prior  to  1888. 
Since  that  time  I  was  Chairman  of  Prestwick  Parochial 
Board,  and  a  member  of  Ayr,  Muirkirk,  and  Maybole 
Parochial  Boards,  until  Parish  Councils  took  their  place  ; 
and  subsequently  I  have  been,  and  still  am,  a  member  of 
the  Parish  Councils  of  these  three  Parishes,  being  Chairman 
of  the  Muirkirk  Parish  Council.  As  a  member  of  Ayr 
Parish  Council  I  have  for  many  years  been  one  of  the 
delegates  to  the  Kyle  Union  Board. 

The  Social  and  Industrial  Conditions  in  above 
Parishes. 

2.  At  Muirkirk  the  community  is  principally  of  iron- 
workers and  coal-miners,  with  a  few  farmers  and  their 
labourers. 

At  Maybole  the  conditions  are  twofold — operative  and 
agricultural.  In  the  burgh  of  Maybole  there  are  two 
prominent  industries,  boot  and  shoe,  and  agricultural 
implements.  In  Ayr  the  conditions  are  chiefly  operative 
and  shipbuilding  and  shif)ping,  with  a  small  rural 
population. 

The  Methods  of  administering  Relief. 

3.  The  methods  adopted  in  all  these  parishes  are  similar 
to  a  great  extent. 

4.  Respectable  widows  with  dependants  are  admitted  to 
the  outdoor  roll,  the  aliment  usually  allowed  being  Is.  6d. 
weekly  for  each  dependant.  The  widow  herself  is  allowed 
an  aliment  averaging  from  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  weekly  in  the 
event  of  her  youngest  child  preventing  her  doing  a  little 
work  for  herself  (other  than  her  ordinary  household  duties), 
or  in  the  event  of  her  being  physically  unable  to  go  out 
and  work  for  herself.  Women  with  illegitimate  children 
are  offered  admission  to  the  poorhouse.  Old  people  with 
houses  of  their  own  and  with  families  not  able  to  support 
them  are  admitted  to  the  outdoor  roll.  Old  women  who 
are  widows  or  single  and  live  alone,  with  no  one  able  to 
support  them,  receive  outdoor  relief  ranging  from  3s.  to 
5s.  weekly  ;  the  same  remark  applies  to  necessitous 
widowers.'  All  deserted  women  are  offered  admission  to 
the  poorhouse  if  the  accommodation  permits.  In  the  cases 
of  dissolute  parties  having  descendants,  the  Parish  Councils 
have  taken  the  children  off  their  hands  and  had  them 
boarded  out  with  strangers  in  the  country — allowing 
usually  an  aliment  of  3s.  6d.  weekly  (excluding  clothing). 
The  Parish  Councils  have  a  firm  belief  in  the  efficacy  of 
children  being  boarded  out  in  the  country,  and  cannot 
speak  too  highly  of  this  system,  especially  boarding  them 
with  strangers. 

5.  On  these  lines  sound  administration  of  the  Poor  Law 
is  assured,  and  any  deviation  from  this  course  admits  of  a 
precedent  alike  dangerous  and  contagious,  and  one  that 
opens  the  door  to  many  abuses  in  the  administering  of 
relief. 

The  respective  Merits  of  Indoor  and  Oudtoor 
Relief. 

6.  This  is  made  apparent  on  referring  to  paragraphs  4 
and  5.  The  poorhouse  should  be  offered  as  relief  in  every 
case  where,  in  the  first  place,  the  party  has  no  fixed  address 
in  the  parish. 

7.  In  the  cases  where  families  refuse  to  assist  their 
parents,  and  are  able  to  do  so,  the  Parish  Councils  offer  all 
such  cases  the  poorhouse  as  a  test  of  destitution.  Should 
they  accept  this  offer  the  inspector  then  proceeds  against 
the  family. 

8.  The  Councils  discourage  children  being  kept  in  the 
poorhouse  for  any  length  of  time,  and  where  practicable 
they  are  boarded  out  in  the  country. 

9.  Old  people  who  have  no  means  of  subsistence  and  are 
respectable,  with'fixed  residence  in  parish,  are  placed  on  the 
outdoor  roll. 


The  Classes  op  Persons  applying  for  Relief. 

10.  Fully  50  per  cent,  of  the  new  applications  for  relief 
come  from  the  tramp  and  migratory  class.  The  solution 
of  this  problem  would  reduce  by  the  same  percentage  the 
trouble  in  administering  the  Poor  Law.  A  large  number 
apply  through  illness  anil  old  age.  In  about  70  per  cent,  of 
the  total  number  of  applicants  the  relief  sought  after  is 
temporary. 

The  Causes  of  Pauperism. 

11.  The  chief  cause  is  intemperance,  but  to  this  may  be 
added  thriftlessness,  the  result  of  early  marriage,  and  the 
result  of  the  young  population  not  being  trained  at  home 
how  to  use  money  properly. 


The  Class  of  Persons  seeking  Election  as 
Parish  Councillors. 

12.  These  consist  of  members  of  the  professional  classes, 
farmers,  factors,  shopkeepers,  miners,  ironworks  managers, 
and  clerks.  I  annex  a  statement  (not  reprinted)  showing 
the  particulars  of  the  number  of  poor  and  the  cost  for  two 
separate  years  in  Scotland  as  a  whole,  and  also  for  Ayrshire 
by  itself,  to  prove  that,  so  far  as  the  latter  is  concerned, 
the  Parish  Councillors  as  a  body  are  attending  to  their 
duties. 

13.  The  figures  are  from  the  Local  Government  Board 
Blue  Book.  The  two  years  selected  are  for  the  years  ended 
at  15th  May  1894  (being  the  last  year  of  the  old  Parochial 
Boards)  and  15th  May  1905  (ten  years  after  the  passing  of 
the  Local  Government  Act  creating  Parish  Councils). 

Statement  for  Scotland. 

Population  of  Scotland  (1891  census),        .       .  4,025,647 

No.  of  pauijers  for  year  ending  15th  May  1894,  .  93,682 

Cost          „               „                „              .  £956,815 
or  £10,  4s.  per  jiauper  per  annum. 

Population  of  Scotland  (1901  census),  .  .  4,472,103 
No.  of  paupers  for  year  ending  15th  May  1905,  .  108,643 
Cost  „  „  „  .£1,403,350 

or  £12,  18s.  per  pauper  per  annum. 

— being  an  increase  of  14,961     upers  and  £446,535. 

According  to  the  increase  ui  population,  the  number  of 
poor  in  proportion  to  the  increase  should  bring  out  a  total 
of  104,072  paupers  instead  of  108,643,  a  net  increase  of 
4,571  paupers. 

Then,  again,  the  proportionate  increase  of  money  expended 
should  bring  out  a  total  of  £1,109,618  instead  of  £1,403,350, 
a  net  increase  of  £293,732. 

Statement  for  Ayrshire. 

I  am  pleased  to  state  that  the  statistics  for  Ayrshire 
make  for  pleasant  reading,  and  contrast  most  favourably 
with  the  j>revious  statement,  as  both  the  pauperism  and 
expenditure  show  a  decrease.   Here  you  have  the  figures  : — 

Population  of  Ayrshire  (1891  census),        .       .  226,386 

No.  of  paupers  for  year  ending  15th  May  1894,  .  5,207 

Cost          „                „                „              .  £49,042 
or  £9,  8s.  per  pauper  per  annum. 

Pojjulation  of  Ayrshire  (1901  census),        .       .  254,468 

No.  of  paupers  for  year  ending  15th  May  1905,  .  5,719 

Cost          „                „                „              .  £65,192 
or  £11,  18s.  per  pauper  per  annum. 

— being  an  increase  of  512  paupers  and  £16,150. 

According  to  the  increase  of  population,  the  number  of 
j)Oor  in  proportion  to  the  increase  should  bring  out  a 
total  of  5,853  paupers  instead  of  5,719,  a  decrease  of  134 
paupers. 

Then,  again,  the  proportionate  increase  of  money  expended 
should  bring  out  a  total  of  £53,864  instead  of  £65,192, 
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a  net  decrease  of  £11,328.  Whilst  there  has  been  an 
increased  expenditure,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  average 
cost  of  each  paiiper  per  annum  is  only  £11,  8s.  as  compared 
with  £12,  18s.  for  Scotland. 

14  These  facts  speak  well  for  the  cai-eful  and  efficient 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in  Ayrshire. 

The  Expediency  and  probable  Effect  op  giving 
Able-bodied  Persons  a  Claim  to  -Parochial 
Relief. 

15.  The  effect  of  giving  able-bodied  persons  parochial 
relief  would  be  demoralising,  and  once  a  party  found 
himself  crossing  the  threshold  of  the  application  door  and 
receiving  relief  from  the  rates,  from  that  moment  the 
greater  part  of  his  independence  would  take  flight.  The 
English  system  of  casual  lioiises  where  able-bodied  tramps 
and  applicants  get  relief  and  shelter  is  in  my  opinion  not 
to  be  commended.  It  would  l)e  a  great  mistake  to  make 
any  change  in  the  existing  Poor  Laws  of  Scotland  in  regard 
to  able-bodied  persons.  Any  relief  given  to  the  un- 
employed in  times  of  distress  should  be  controlled  by  local 
committees. 

The  Suitability  of  the  existing  Areas  for  the 
Purpose  of  administering  Relief. 

16.  The  present  areas  of  parishes  should  be  extended  (in 
rural  districts)  by  a  combination  of  parishes,  and  the  Poor 
Laws  administered  from  prominent  centres  in  the  different 
counties ;  committees  and  officials  to  be  elected  in  defined 
areas  of  each  county,  with  a  uniform  rate  over  each  area. 

17.  Such  a  method  would  make  for  greater  efficiency 
and  also  economy  in  administration,  and  would  prove  less  of 
a  hardship  on  small  parishes. 

18.  With  such  extended  areas  the  authorities  would, 
moreover,  be  better  able  to  deal  more  effectually  with  the 
tramp  and  vagrant  class.  At  present  tramps  go  from 
parish  to  parish,  and  in  the  narrow  compass  which  bounds 
one  parish  from  another  it  is  difficult  to  have  an  effectual 
check  placed  on  their  movements. 

19.  Maybole,  for  instance,  is  situated  on  the  Glasgow 
main  road,  and  the  only  poorhouse  between  Ayr  and 
Stranraer  (a  distance  of  about  50  miles)  is  in  the  town  of 
Maybole.  The  tendency  of  the  tramp  population,  as  shown 
from  the  following  statistics,  is  therefore  to  make  for  such 
centres  where  there  is  a  poorhouse,  passing  through  other 
parishes  which  afford  them  temj)orary  relief. 

20.  The  following  are  the  figures : — Total  new  ap- 
plications for  year  1904-5,  110.  Of  this  number  58  were 
on  tramp  from  places  in  the  district.  Total  new  applica- 
tions for  year  1905-6,  120.  Of  this  number,  60  were  on 
tramp  from  other  places  in  the  district. 

21.  From  these  figures  it  is  proved  that  parishes  such 
as  Maybole,  where  a  poorhouse  is  situated,  discharge  a 
larger  liability  than  is  incumbent  on  them, — a  liability 
which  ought,  as  matters  presently  stand,  to  devolve  on 
many  surrounding  small  parishes. 

22.  Were  the  existing  areas  made  larger,  this  anomaly 
would  to  a  large  extent  cease  to  exist. 

Reforms  suggested  by  Experience. 

23.  The  repeal  of  the  36th  and  37th  sections  of  the  Poor 
Law  Act.  All  rates  to  be  levied  on  the  valuation  appearing 
in  the  Valuation  Roll,  instead  of  the  cumbrous  unsatis- 
factory system  of  deductions  which  is  presently  in  force, 
but  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act  still  to  be  continued.  The 
rating  area  might  be  the  county  or  the  poorhouse 
combination. 


24.  Parish  Councils  to  have  greater  powers  in  regard 
to  certain  financial  cpiestions,  which  is  at  present  denied 
them.  (a)  At  present,  iu  the  event  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  ordering  a  surcharge  as  a  result  of  some 
disallowed  account  brought  to  their  notice  by  the  auditor, 
the  three  parlies  signing  the  particular  cheque  from  which 
this  account  was  paid  are  made  liable  for  the  whole  sum. 
This  is  anomalous,  and  so  extraordinary  as  to  call  for 
immediate  alteration,  (b)  Parish  Councils  to  have  powers 
to  borrow  money  for  the  building  of  offices,  etc.,  where 
same  is  found  necessary,  on  the  security  of  the  rates. 

25.  Parish  Councils  to  have  greater  powers  in  dealing 
with  consumptive  paupers,  i.e.  to  incur  expenditure  where 
thought  fit  in  adopting  the  open-air  and  hill  treatment. 

26.  The  erection  of  labour  colonies  all  over  the  country. 
Tramps  to  be  sent  to  such  places  and  compelled  to  work 
for  their  food  and  lodging.  This  system  is  said  to  work 
very  satisfactorily  in  Germany. 

27.  Parish  Councils  to  have  power  to  deal  more 
effectually  with  that  class  known  as  the  "  iris-and-outs," 
giving  the  Councils  powers  to  compidsorily  detain  them 
where  thought  necessary. 

28.  Desertion  should  be  a  criminal  offence,  and  the 
Procurator-Fiscal  should  have  power  to  proceed  against 
persons  (male  or  female)  on  a  report  from  the  inspector 
of  poor.  Persons  while  in  prison  for  desertion  should 
be  made  to  work,  and  their  earnings  applied  towards  the 
maintenance  of  the  wives  or  families,  as  the  case  may  be. 

29.  Powers  to  deal  with  women  of  weak  moral  standing, 
by  having  them  detained  in  a  Home  conducted  on  similar 
lines  to  tliose  presently  in  operation  for  inebriate  women. 
This  is  a  serious  question.  In  Maybole  parish  we  have 
cases  of  morally  weak-minded  womem  burdening  the 
parish  with  three,  four,  and  five  illegitimates.  It  is 
propagating  a  generation  of  weaklings,  and  at  present  these 
jieople  enjoy  too  much  liberty. 

Power  to  elect  Representatives  to  District 
Lunacy  Boards. 

30.  The  Ayr  Parish  Council  have  paid  over  to  the 
authorities  of  the  Ayr  district  asylum  since  May  1903 
£11,358,  12s.  lOd.,  the  following  being  the  details  :— For 
year  ending  1 5th  May  1903,  £3,015,  lis.  Ending  15th  May 
1904,  £2,883,  4s.  Ending  15th  May  1905,  £2,761,  13s.  7d. 
Ending  15th  May  1906,  £2,698,  4s.  3d.  In  respect  of  this 
they  claim  the  right  to  have  a  say  in  the  administration 
and  management  of  the  institution,  which  is  presently 
denied  them.  The  present  representatives  are  elected 
from  County  Councils  and  from  the  royal  and  parliamentary 
burghs.  The  assessment  on  the  county  for  the  year  ending 
15th  May  1906  amounted  to  only  £2,674,  i8s.  9d.,  in 
respect  of  which  they  have  nine  representatives  on  the 
Lunacy  Board.  Ayr  parish  alone  pays  an  equal  sum 
(£2,698,  4s.  3d.)  and  has  no  representation  whatever. 
Were  the  projaosal  given  effect  to,  the  management  of 
public  lunatic  asylums  would  be  more  largely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Parish  Councils,  who  are  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  pauper  inmates  in  such  institutions. 

31.  The  fares  of  Parish  Councillors  should  be  paid  in 
attending  conferences  on  matters  in  which  they  are 
interested  officially,  and  also  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the 
Council,  also  the  expenses  of  the  representative  from  the 
Parish  Council  to  the  District  Committee  of  the  County 
Council. 

32.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  Scottish  inspectors  of  poor 
should  not  have  similar  benefits  to  those  of  their  brethren 
in  England,  and  I  consider  that  a  scheme  of  superannuation 
on  similar  lines  to  that  at  present  in  force  in  England 
might  be  granted  the  Scottish  officials. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXV. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  J.  T.  JOHNSTONE,  J.P.,  VICE-CHAIRMAN  OF  EDINBURGH 
PARISH  COUNCIL  AND  MEMBER  OF  EDINBURGH  DISTRESS  COMMITTEE. 


1.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Edinburgh  Parish  Relieving  Committees,  and  am  at  present  Vice-chairman 
Council  since  its  formation  twelve  years  ago,  was  a  of  the  Council.  I  am  also  a  member  of  the  Distress  Aid 
Convener  for  some  years  for  one  of  the  Divisions  of  its     Committee,  and  have  done  active  work  in  connection  with 
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some  of  the  Charity  Organisations  of  the  City.  This 
experience  gives  me  some  confidence  in  placing  before  the 
Eoyal  Commission  on  Poor  Law  some  observations  on 
subjects  the  Commission  desires  information. 

2.  Eegai-ding  the  social  and  industrial  conditions  of 
Edinburgh,  a  few  words  only  need  be  said.  The  pro- 
fessional, legal  and  educational  classes  are  perha25s  more  re- 
presented than  in  any  other  city  of  its  size.  There  is  a  large 
and  respectable  artisan  class,  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  work- 
ing population  ;  below  these,  in  varying  degrees,  aie  the  less 
steady  and  less  capable  workmen,  who,  with  the  unskilled 
and  labouring  classes,  form  the  source  of  that  stream  of 
poverty  and  distress  which  leads  to  Poor  Law  relief. 
These  are  augmented  in  Edinljurgh  by  labourers  from  the 
country,  and  by  the  tramp  and  hawking  classes  who  haunt 
the  common  lodging-houses  of  the  city,  and  who  form  the 
largest  percentage  of  the  "  ins-and -outs''  of  the  Poor- 
house. 

3.  There  are  four  Relieving  Committees  in  the  Edinliurgh 
Council,  each  composed  of  about  eight  members,  and  deal- 
ing with  the  four  districts  into  which  the  city  is  divided. 
Two  sub-inspectors  are  employed  for  the  work  of  each 
district ;  each  inspector  reports  his  cases  to  the  Committee 
who  deliberate  upon  them.  Relief  is  given  for  a  period 
not  longer  than  three  months,  excepting  in  indoor  relief 
cases  of  old  men  and  women,  where  it  is  extended  to  six 
months. 

4.  The  decision  of  the  committee  may  be  ap2:)ealed 
against  by  the  applicant,  or  a  member  or  members  of  the 
committee.  The  whole  Council  sit  in  committee  as  a 
Court  of  Appeal.  Applicants  can  appear  in  person  before 
the  Sectional  Committee  and  also  before  the  Court  of 
Appeal.  The  other  methods  are  in  common  with  the  other 
Parish  Councils  in  Scotland.  The  Edinburgh  Council  has, 
however,  made  one  experiment  which  has  not  yet,  as  far  as 
I  know,  been  made  by  any  other  Council.  It  has  instituted 
a  feeding  scheme  as  a  part  of,  or  as  a  supplement  to  the  ordin- 
ary outdoor  relief  granted  to  mothers  with  children  at  school. 
It  was  found  that  many  of  these  mothers  had  to  go  out  to 
work,  to  the  neglect  of  proper  provision  being  made  for 
dinners.  Dinner  tickets  are  therefore  given  to  the 
children  of  such  parents,  who  get  f)rovided  for  at  public 
restaurants  which  may  be  situated  nearest  to  the  schools 
which  the  children  attend.  Between  four  hundred  and 
five  hundred  children  are  fed  in  Edinburgh  by  the 
Council,  and  it  has  proved  itself  to  be  of  great  benefit  to 
those  children  who  are  objects  of  this  form  of  relief. 

5.  Outdoor  relief  should  be  extended  as  far  as  pos.sible, 
but  to  the  proper  discrimination  between  the  d  issolute  and 
degraded  poor,  and  the  deserving  and  struggling  poor.  I 
think  relief  might  not  only  be  extended  but  augmented, 
and  similar  powers  given  to  Parish  Councils  to  recover 
from  children  of  aided  parents,  as  they  have  to  recover 
from  those  whose  parents  may  be  in  the  poorhouse.  Out- 
door relief  is  cheaper  and  better,  and  it  tends  to  preserve  a 
partial  spirit  of  independence  and  self-respect  which  is 
not  characteristic  of  the  inmate  of  the  poorhouse.  The 
poorhouse  as  presently  constituted  is  not  a  place  for  the 
respectable  poor.    It  has  become  a  receptacle  for  the  dregs 


and  wastrels  of  humanity.  These  would  be  largely 
eliminated  by  the  establishment  <>f  a  labour  colony,  which 
is  so  urgently  required.  An  extension  of  the  system  of 
classification  and  a  greater  measure  of  freedom  to  the 
quiet  and  inoffensive  indoor  poor  would  tend  to  make  the 
poorhouse  less  hard  to  the  deserving,  and  to  those  who  are 
unfit  for  outdoor  relief. 

6.  The  classes  of  persons  apjilying  for  relief  are  very 
mixed,  and  very  numerous,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  define 
them.  Widows  with  children,  the  partially  respectable, 
but  improvident  artisan  incapacitated  through  illness,  the 
aged  father  and  mother  who.se  children  are  unable,  mostly 
unwilling,  to  sui)port  them,  these,  and  the  great  army  of 
men  and  women  destroyed  by  drink  and  debaucher}'  form 
the  bulk  of  the  classes  seeking  parish  aid. 

7.  Causes  of  Pnuperisv,. — Drunkenness  and  its  con- 
comitant evils,  laziness  and  improvidence,  form  the  largest 
percentage  of  the  })auperisni  of  Edinburgh.  There  are 
also  industrial  and  economic  causes  which  largely  contri- 
bute to  the  pauperism  of  the  country.  Competition  in 
industries  is  so  keen  that  only  good  workmen  are  employed 
to  a  late  period  of  life.  The  average  worker  falls  out  of 
the  ranks  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  hitherto.  His 
children  are  less  willing  to  support  him  ;  they  are 
frequently  in  the  ranks  of  unskilled  lal)our,  marry  early, 
have  considerable  families,  plead  inability  to  sup^jort,  and 
thus  throw  the  whole  or  partial  burden  of  their  sustenance 
upon  the  parish.  The  economic  cause  is  the  lack  of  a 
proper  adjustment  between  capital  and  labour,  whereby 
the  latter  too  frequently  does  not  receive  its  proportionate 
share,  and  therefore  cannot  jirovide  for  the  wants  and 
sufficiencies  of  old  age.  Old  age  pensions  will  therefore  be 
welcomed.  It  will  tend  at  the  very  beginning  to  lessen 
pauperism,  and,  when  carried  out  to  its  fullest  extent,  it 
will  almost  extinguish  it  entirely. 

8.  The  (Question  of  whether  able-bodied  persons  should 
have  a  claim  to  poor  relief  is  a  difficult  and  perplexing 
problem,  and  one  which  does  not  commend  itself  to  the 
general  body  of  Parish  Councils  in  Scotland.  There  is  a 
tendency  among  them  to  narrow  rather  than  to  widen  the 
basis  of  Poor  Law  relief.  They  fear  the  granting  of  relief 
to  the  able-bodied  would  be  an  encouragement  to  laziness, 
and  have  also  a  demoralising  effect  on  the  community.  1 
do  not  share  entirely  this  view.  I  believe  it  would  be 
beneficial  if  properly  administered.  I  would  not,  however, 
give  the  able-bodied  man  a  claim  to  relief,  but  I  would 
give  to  Parish  Councils  power  to  relieve  in  deserving  cases. 
There  is  no  doubt  much  distress  among  the  able-bodied 
unemployed — distress  which  leads  to  physical  deterioration, 
and,  in  the  end,  to  complete  incompetency.  Temporary 
aid  in  such  cases  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  community, 
as  it  would  tend  to  the  removal  of  one  of  the  causes 
which  lead  to  permanent  pauperism. 

9.  Remarks  with  regard  to  (1)  the  suitability  of  the 
existing  areas  for  the  purpose  of  administering  relief  and 
(2)  suggested  reforms  in  the  law  or  practice  are  embodied 
in  the  report  by  the  Edinburgh  Parish  Council  ;  and  as 
possibly  this  statement  is  already  too  lengthy,  these  need 
not,  therefore,  be  again  referred  to. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXVI. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  THOMAS  J.  KENNY,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 

BEATH  PARISH  COUNCIL. 


1.  I  am  at  present  Chairman  of  the  Parish  Council  of 
Beath,  a  parish  with  a  population  of  over  20,000.  This 
office  I  have  held  for  ten  years,  previous  to  which  I  was 
identified  with  Poor  Law  administration  as  a  Parish 
Councillor. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  social  and  industrial  conditions 
in  the  parish,  we  occupy  a  very  favourable  position.  The 
staple  industry  of  the  parish  is  mining,  and  those  who 
follow  this  occupation  generally  earn  such  good  wages 
that,  unle.ss  of  improvident  habits,  they  are  able  during 
the  working  period  of  their  lives  to  secure  a  sufficient  sum 
to  place  them  in  a  position  of  financial  independence  when 
they  have  reached  that  stage  at  which  they  are  deprived 
of  their  earning  capacity.  The  mining  industry  is  one 
to  which  the  provisions  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation 


Act  apply ;  and  this,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
beneficent  work  of  friendly  societies,  with  one  or  more 
of  which  the  miner,  no  doubt  out  of  a  consciousness  of 
the  precarious  nature  of  his  einployiueiit,  is  usually 
identified,  operates  to  maintain  a  low  rate  of  pauperism. 

3.  Relief  is  administered  in  this  parish  on  the  lines 
which,  I  believe,  are  universal  throughout  Scotland.  Each 
application  is  stringently  investigated,  and  is  submitted 
to  the  following  meeting  of  the  Relief  Committee,  which 
consists  of  the  whole  Council.  Tliere  is  not  present  any 
circumstance  or  condition  placing  us  in  a  unique  position, 
and  it  has  not  been  necessary  for  us  to  resort  to  anything 
in  the  nature  of  an  experiment. 

4.  Both  indoor  and  outdoor  relief  possess  merits  in  being 
suitable  to  widely  different  circumstances.    The  poorhouse 
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operates  as  a  very  reliable  test  in  determiaing  the  genuine- 
ness of  those  applications  possessing  a  suggestion  of 
suspicion,  and  in  suppressing  the  fraudulent  practices 
adopted  by  lazy  vagabonds,  by  providing  facilities  for 
testing  their  desire  and  ability  to  work,  without  which 
relieving  bodies  would  be  imposed  upon.  Poorhouses 
should  be  so  appointed  as  to  be  suitable  for  providing  two 
forms  of  treatment,  viz.  deterrent  treatment  in  the  cases 
I  have  relerred  to,  and  treatment  resembling  hfme  life 
to  those  decent  aged  persons  who  are  compelled  to  spend 
the  declining  years  of  their  life  in  these  institutions. 
Only  in  these  two  cases  should  indoor  relief  be  allowed. 

5.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  from  what  classes  our 
paupers  generally  come.  In  many  cases  investigation 
reveals  that  the  exercise  of  frugality  at  an  earlier  part  of 
their  life  would  in  a  great  many  instances  have  rendered 
application  for  relief  unnecessary,  but  this,  of  course,  is 
of  universal  application.  Applications  from  widows  with 
young  families,  who  during  their  married  life  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  of  providing  for  the  proverbial 
"rainy  day,"  are  numerous,  and,  with  those  of  married 
persons  temporarily  disabled  by  illness,  account  for  the 
major  portion  of  the  applications  rendered  here. 

6.  It  would  be  difficult  to  specify  the  many  causes  of 
pauperism.  In  this  parish,  however,  these  are  generally 
to  be  traced  to  adverse  circumstances  over  which  the 
applicant  had  no  control,  and  which  in  no  way  reflect  to 
his  discredit. 


7.  The  representatives  on  the  Parish  Council  are  drawn 
practically  equally  from  the  commercial  and  working 
classes  respectively. 

8.  The  proposal  to  give  able-bodied  persons  a  claim  to 
parochial  relief  I  am  opposed  to.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  law  in  its  present  form  is  unduly  stringent  in  refusing 
facilities  to  Parish  Councils  to  allow  relief  in  cases  not 
disabled  mentally  or  physically,  but  this  is  distinctly 
preferable  to  the  state  of  matters  that  would  undoubtedly 
ensue  from  the  establishment  of  such  facilities.  Just  as 
it  is  impossible  to  find  a  stopping-place  half  way  down  a 
precipice,  so  it  is  difiicult  to  predict  what  proportions 
the  question  of  the  unemployed,  already  sufficiently  acute, 
might  assume  by  an  alteration  in  the  existing  law.  The 
remedy  lies  in  the  question  being  nationalised. 

9.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  impression  that  an 
enlargement  of  areas  for  administrative  purposes  would 
be  synonymous  with  economy.  This  view  I  do  not  share. 
A  decrease  in  management  charges  might  result,  but  this 
would  be  more  than  neutralised  by  the  loss  occasioned 
by  relieving  officers  being  out  of  touch  with  the  poor  in 
their  respective  districts,  and  their  consequent  inability 
to  adjust  relief  to  the  varying  circumstances.  The  more 
strictly  poor  can  be  watched,  the  more  efficiently  and 
economically  will  relief  be  administered. 

10.  I  am  identified  with  the  recommendations  alreaily 
formulated  by  the  Parish  Council  of  this  parish.  These 
I  need  not  recapitulate. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXVII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MISS  MARGARET  S.  KER,  MEMBER  OF  GLASGOW 

PARISH  COUNCIL. 


Qualifications  and  Experience. 

1.  I  hold  the  Girton  Certificate  (Mathematical  Tripos 
1 880).  I  was  engaged  in  school  teaching  in  England  and 
Canada  from  1880  to  1899.  I  took  a  voyage  round  the 
world  before  settling  in  Glasgow  in  November  1900. 

2.  I  collected  Savings  Bank  deposits  weekly  from  house 
to  house  in  Anderston  (Glasgow)  in  connection  with  Queen 
Margaret  College  Settlement  Association  from  June  1901 
to  November  1904. 

3.  I  was  elected  a  member  oi  Glasgow  Parish  Council 
for  Sixth  Parish  Ward  (Blythswood  and  Broomielaw)  in 
December  1904,  since  when  I  have  been  actively  engaged 
in  Poor  Law  administration. 


Social  and  Industrial  Conditions  in 
Glasgow  Parish. 

4.  We  have  a  very  large  number  of  (tpplicants  for  parish 
relief,  including  many  tramps,  many  from  Ireland,  and 
many  from  other  parishes ;  many  industrial  factories,  the 
employes  of  which  when  superannuated  or  out  of  health 
come  to  the  parish  ;  not  able  to  get  work  is  a  frequent  plea 
from  young,  middle-aged,  and  old 

5.  There  is  much  wealth  freely  given ;  innumerable 
charities,  generally  well-managed,  sometimes  overlapjung  ; 
and  an  unfailing  supply  of  capable  voluntary  social 
workers. 

Method  of  administering  Eelief. 

6.  There  are  ten  Helief  Committees  every  week  (each 
member  of  Council  taking  the  duty  in  turn)  to  decide  on 
the  applications  for  relief  or  its  renewal.  The  visiting 
inspector  reports  on  each  case,  an  assistant  inspector  of  the 
Relief  Department  is  present  to  advise.  Sometimes  the 
applicant  is  interviewed,  sometimes  the  relatives  of  the 
applicant  as  to  their  ability  to  assist.  Decisions  may  be 
appealed  against  by  the  applicant  or  the  inspector  or 
anothei'  mtmber  of  the  Parish  Council.  These  appeals  are 
considered  by  the  Relief  Apjieal  Committee  (ten  members) 
meeting  twice  a  month,  and  their  decisions  must  obtain 
the  approval  of  the  Council  at  its  next  statutory  meeting. 

7.  The  Glasgow  Parish  Council  has  three  hospitals,  in 
addition  to  the  poorhouse.  These  are  the  Eastern  and 
Western  District  Hospitals  for  acute  cases  of  illness,  and 


Stobhill  for  chronic  invalids,  respectable  aged  poor,  and 
children  who  for  various  reasons  (such  as  intermittent 
chargeability,  illness,  or  some  disqualification)  cannot  at 
once  be  boarded  out.  Trained  nurses  are  in  charge  in 
all  wards  in  these  hospitals.  The  Eastern  District  Hospital 
contains  a  Mental  block — ob-servation  wards  for  incipient 
mental  illness. 

8.  The  variety  of  our  institutions  allows  for  the  desirable 
classification  of  our  indoor  poor  with  reference  to  character 
and  special  needs. 

9.  The  boarding-out  system  for  those  children  coming 
into  our  care  who  are  orphans,  deserted,  or  separated  from 
criminal  or  insane  parents  has  been  in  use  for  many  years, 
with  most  successful  results.  We  consider  it  as  the  check 
to  hereditary  pauperism,  the  children  getting  a  new  start 
in  good  surroundings  entirely  new  to  them,  and  becoming 
in  most  cases  incorporated  into  the  families  of  their 
guardians.  Much  care  is  given  to  this  department,  and 
no  cost  spared  to  ensure  the  children  getting  a  good  start 
in  a  self-supporting  life. 

The  respective  Merits  of  Indoor  and 
Outdoor  Relief. 

10.  Speaking  generally,  I  consider  indoor  (institutional) 
relief  suitable  in  those  cases  where  the  homes  are  unhealthy, 
or  where  the  home  care  is  insufficient ;  outdoor  relief 
(aliment  to  home  of  applicant)  where  it  will  prevent  the 
breaking  up  of  family  ties  and  inter-dependence. 

11.  For  institutional  relief  I  would  recommend — 

(a)  Those  in  need  of  hospital  care  or  generous 
diet  to  recover  their  health. 

(6)  The  aged  who  have  no  one  able  to  attend  to 
their  needs  at  home. 

(t)  Any  who  cannot  be  trusted  to  use  money 
wisely. 

{d)  The  dissolute  and  degraded. 

(e)  Deserted  wives  with  young  children  (so  as  to 
take  proceedings  against  absconder). 

(/)  Wives  with  young  children  whose  husbands 
are  in  prison. 

12.  For  outdoor  relief  (home  aid) — 

(a)  Widows  with  young  children,  so  as  to  keep 
home  unbroken. 
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(b)  Wives  with  yoimg  children  whose  husbands 
are  in  hospital  or  asylum. 

(c)  Old  couples,  who  can  keep  their  home  and 
persons  clean,  with  the  help  of  aliment  added  to 
what  their  families  can  provide. 

(d)  Decent  cases,  who  have  a  furnished  and  healthy 
home,  but  cannot  provide  entirely  their  mainten- 
ance in  it. 

13.  The  cases  of  wives  deserted  or  having  their  husbands 
in  prison  are  very  hard.  It  is  only  the  sense  of  justice  and 
fairness  to  the  struggling  ratepayer  that  makes  it  possible 
to  refuse  oiitdoor  relief  to  many  of  them.  There  is  also 
the  thought  of  the  deterrent  effect  of  knowing  that  the 
home  will  not  be  kept  wp  by  the  parish  if  the  husband 
absconds. 

Clashes  of  Persons  applying  for  Relief. 

14.  I  cannot  enumerate  these  exhaustively.  I  recall 
three  classes  that  have  been  up  before  me  at  Relief 
Committee  : — 

(a)  The  genuinely  needy  (the  majority). 

(b)  Those  who  think  it  is  time  their  parents 
should  be  provided  for  by  someone  else  rather  than 
be  a  burden  on  their  slender  resources. 

(c)  Those  who  claim  to  have  paid  rates  all  their 
lives  up  to  now,  and  demand  as  a  right  that  they 
should  have  assistance. 


Causes  of  Pauperism. 

15.  The  chief  causes  of  pauperism  are — 

(a)  Improvidence,  no  care  of  pence  and  halfpence 
when  money  is  coiiiing  in — no  payment  to  friendly 
societies. 

(6)  Want  of  knowledge  of  («)  economical  manage- 
ment of  household,  and  (6)  wholesome  and  in- 
expensive diet. 

(c)  Lack  of  energy  and  resource  when  difficulties 
arise.  The  ease  with  which  help  is  obtained  from 
casual  charity  checks  the  development  of  these. 

(d)  Lack  of  feeling  of  family  responsibility. 
Parents  do  not  exert  themselves  to  find  suitable 
openings  for  their  children  after  school  years ; 
wage-earning  lads  do   not   contribute   enough  to 


household  expenses,  and  any  pressure  to  do  so 
tends  to  make  them  leave  the  home  and  go  into 
lodgings. 

(e)  Marriages,  where  there  is  no  insurance  or 
money  in  reserve,  and  the  daily  wages  are  the  only 
support  of  the  home. 

(/)  Drink. 

(g)  Lack  of  employment.  Often  a  seasonal  trade 
is  the  only  resource  ;  often  no  regular  means  of 
livelihood  has  been  acquired.  The  well-paid  em- 
ployment of  shop-message-going  for  both  boys  and 
girls  is  a  great  temptation  to  those  just  leaving 
school,  and  this  is  not  helpful  towards  the  acquire- 
ment of  a  regular  calling. 

The  Class  op  Persons  seeking  Election 
AS  Parish  Councillors. 

16.  I  can  only  speak  of  the  present  Council,  which  is 
composed  as  follows: — tradesmen  and  shopkeepers  13, 
writers  2,  doctors  3,  house  factors  2,  newspaper  manager  1, 
auctioneer  1,  measurer  1,  secretaries  2,  printer  and 
publisher  1,  manufacturer  1,  women  4 — one  of  whom  is 
in  business. 

17.  The  citizens  do  not  show  a  keen  interest  in  the 
elections.  Candidates  are  supported  by  various  parties  : 
the  Citizens'  Union,  the  Ward  Committees,  Independent 
Labour  Party,  Trades  Unions,  Temperance  Societies, 
Roman  Catholics,  the  Association  for  Promoting  the 
Return  of  Women  as  Members  of  Local  Boards,  and 
others,  have  jsromoted  the  election  of  their  several 
candidates. 


Expediency  and  probable  Effect  of  giving  Able- 
bodied  Persons  a  Claim  on  Parochial  Relief. 

18.  I  think  it  would  be  inexpedient,  even  disastrous,  to 
give  the  able-bodied  a  claim  on  parochial  relief.  The 
stimulus  to  energy  supplied  by  the  absolute  need  to 
provide  for  self  and  dependants  is  a  most  necessary  factor 
in  developing  character  and  capability.  If  this  stimulus 
were  withdrawn,  I  should  expect  an  increase  in  pauperism. 
It  seems  to  be  a  weakness  inherent  in  human  nature 
to  remit  effort,  and  thus  lose  the  benefit  resulting  from 
effort,  if  necessaries  can  be  obtained  without  it. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXVIII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  JOHN  KILPATRICK,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
PARISH  COUNCIL  OF  PAISLEY. 


1.  During  my  six  years'  membership  in  the  Council  I 
have  been  Convener  of  several  Committees,  including  the 
Riccartsbar  Asylum  Committee,  and  at  present  occupy  the 
position  of  Chairman  of  the  Parish  Council,  and  any 
experience  I  gained  during  that  period  I  am  willing  to 
submit  to  you  for  your  consideration. 


Social  and  Industrial  Conditions  of  Paisley  Parish. 

2.  The  social  and  industrial  conditions  of  the  parish  are 
in  every  way  satisfactory.  The  social  condition  of  the 
people  is  steadily  advancing,  the  building  trade  for  a 
number  of  years  has  been  exceedingly  brisk,  and  our 
municipal  authorities  have  carried  out  large  drainage  and 
water-supply  schemes  and  widening  of  streets,  all  tending 
to  the  ^^•elfare  of  the  people. 

3.  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  industrial  concerns 
in  our  parish  ;  the  great  thread  mills  of  Messrs  J.  &  P. 
Coats  and  Clark  &  Coy.  employ  upwards  of  10,000  females, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  the  females  work  reflect 
credit  on  the  management  of  the  mills.  The  other 
industries  in  our  parish  are  principally  engineering, 
shipbuilding,  corn-flour  manufacture,  and  laundries,  and 
in  all  cases  the  social  state  of  the  workers  is  most 
respectable. 

4.  There  are  few  applications  for  parish  relief  caused 
through  dulness  in  trade. 


Method  of  Administering  Relief. 

5.  Applicants  are  medically  examined  at  the  parish 
office  by  the  lady  resident  medical  officer  every  forenoon 
and  afternoon.  Paisley  poor  are  supplied  with  medicines 
by  a  ilruggist  in  town  (contracted  for  twice  in  the  year) ; 
the  other  portions  of  the  parish  by  the  medical  officers  in 
Johnstone  and  Barrhead.  There  are  also  six  district 
medical  men  appointed  by  the  parish  to  attend  outside 
case=,  and  they  return  a  monthly  report  showing  the 
number  of  medical  certificates  granted,  number  of  visits 
made  to  paupers  at  their  homes,  and  numl>er  of  pre- 
scriptions granted.  These  returns  are  laid  Ijefore  the 
relief  committee. 

6.  The  patients  in  hospital  are  examined  daily  by 
resident  medical  officer,  and  a  journal  is  kept  showing  the 
condition  of  each  patient, 

7.  Infirm  ward  patients  are  examined  weekly  by  medical 
officer,  and  a  journal  is  kept  showing  the  condition  of  each 
patient. 

8.  The  ordinary  inmates  of  poorhouse  under  60  years  of 
age  are  medically  examined  every  month  ;  those  over  60 
years  of  age  are  examined  once  in  three  months. 

9.  All  applications  for  relief  are  carefully  inquired  into 
by  the  inspectors,  and  then  the  Relief  Committee,  composed 
of  the  whole  Council,  consider  all  the  cases  without  seeing 
the  applicants. 
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Indoor  and  Outdoor  Relief. 

10.  When  the  applicants  are  proved  to  be  respectable 
and  poverty  has  arisen  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  granting  outdoor  relief.  My  ex- 
perience is  that  there  is  little  difficulty  in  deciding  out- 
door relief  cases  from  indoor  cases.  In  cases  of  children 
admitted  to  the  house  with  dissolute  parents,  we  endeavour 
to  get  these  children  from  the  parents  and  boarded  out  in 
the  country. 

In  niy  oi)inion  this  is  better  than  keeping  them  in  the 
poorhouse,  and  our  experience  is  that  in  nearly  all  cases 
the  boarded -out  children  are  brouglrt  up  to  useful  and  good 
lives. 

Classes  of  Persons  applying  for  Relief. 

11.  These  are  chiefly — (1)  Labourers  ;  (2)  Male  and 
female  outdoor  workers  ;  (3)  Women  over  60  years  of  age  ; 
(4)  Widows  with  dependants  ;  (5)  Disabled  workpeople  ; 
(6)  Orjihan  children,  and  children  separated  from  dissolute 
parents. 

Causes  of  Pauperism. 

12.  The  main  causes  of  pauperism  are — drink  ;  disease  ; 
old  age  ;  loss  of  breadwinner  ;  thriftlessness  ;  laziness. 

Class  of  Persons  seeking  Election  as 
Parish  Councillors. 

13.  Candidates  for  election  are  usually  business  men. 


together  with  a  few  professional  men,  and  others  retired 
from  business.  At  present  we  have  two  lady  members, 
and  their  services  are  indispensable. 

The  Expediency  and  probable  Effect  of  giving 
Able-bodied  Persons  a  Claim  to  Parochial  Relief. 

14.  I  am  against  giving  relief  to  able-bodied  persons,  as 
it  will  have  a  tendency  to  make  them  lazy,  and  ultimately 
l^aupers. 

Suitability  of  the  existing  Areas. 

15.  I  am  of  opinion  that  existing  areas  might  be 
enlarged,  as  many  small  parishes  could  be  grouped  together 
with  advantage  to  themselves. 

Suggestions. 

16.  Parish  Councils  should  be  reconstituted,  and  one- 
third  of  the  members  should  retire  annually. 

17.  Consumptive  patients  should  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Public  Health  Authorities. 

18.  The  duty  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Vaccination  Act  should  be  transferred  to  the  Public  Health 
Authority. 

19.  Stronger  measures  should  be  taken  against  deserting 
husbands. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  GEORGE  KYDD,  J.P.,  HON.  TREASURER,  ETC.,  MONTROSE 
ROYAL  INFIRMARY;  CONVENER  OF  FINANCE  COMMITTEE  OF  DORWARDS  INSTI- 
TUTION; AND  MEMBER  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  IMPROVING  THE  CONDITION 
OF  THE  POOR,  ETC.  ETC. 


1.  I  am  a  life  Manager  of  the  Royal  Asylum,  Infirmary, 
and  Disj^ensary  of  Montrose  ;  Honorary  Treasurer  of  the 
Royal  Infirmarj'',  and  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  ; 
a  life  Trustee  and  presently  Convener  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  Dorward's  Institution  ;  a  member  of  Montrose 
Burgh  School  Board,  and  Convener  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  ;  on  the  management  of  the  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  ;  and,  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  have  been  taking  an  interest  in  the  moral 
welfare  of  the  coiumunity,  as  manifested  in  the  work  of  the 
churches  and  the  various  charitable,  philanthropic,  and 
temperance  societies. 

Charities  and  Voluntary  Effort. 

2.  Montrose  Royal  Infirmary,  and  the  Convalescent  Home 
at  Edzell,  connected  therewith,  are  supported  partly  by 
endowments  and  partly  by  subscriptions.  Upwards  of 
£1,200  is  spent  annually  in  their  upkeep.  Patients  come 
from  all  the  parishes  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  no  charge 
is  made  for  board  or  attendance.  Several  of  the  surround- 
ing Parish  Councils  give  small  annual  grants  to  the  fimds 
of  the  Infirmary,  and  in  other  parishes  door-to-door,  or 
church  collections,  for  its  behoof  are  taken  up.  The  ser- 
vices rendered  by  the  Infirmary  and  Convalescent  Home 
are  recognised  to  l)e  of  the  greatest  value.  Although  town 
and  county  districts  have  now  supplied  themselves  with 
Fever  Hospitals,  and  patients  requiring  treatment  in  these 
are  no  longer  admitted  to  houses  open  for  surgical  and  non- 
infectious cases,  it  is  our  experience  that  more  use  than  ever 
is  being  taken  of  our  voluntarily  supported  Infirmary. 

3.  Dorward's  House  of  Refuge  was  founded  sixty  years 
ago  by  the  munificence  of  a  townsman.  It  is  managed  by 
life  trustees  and  by  representatives  from  the  Town  Council, 
the  kirk-session,  and  the  heritors.  Forty  of  the  picked  poor 
are  maintained  in  the  house  without  charge  to  the  ratepayers, 
and  a  further  number  is  admitted  on  payment  by  the 
Parish  Council  of  a  small  board.  At  present  over  seventy 
men,  women,  and  children  are  in  residence.  Less  of  the 
stigma  of  pauperism  seems  to  attach  to  persons  resident  in 
this  institution  than  to  the  inmates  of  a  Parish  Council 
lodging-house  or  a  combination  poorhouse. 

4.  In  addition  to  supporting  the  House  of  Refuge,  the 
Dorward  Charity  annually  distributes  coals  among  the 


deserving  poor  throughout  the  town,  and  contributes  £10 
per  annum  for  the  upkeep  of  the  Soup  Kitchen. 

5.  The  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor  was  instituted  in  1869,  its  purpose  being  to  encourage 
and  judiciously  relieve  the  deserving  poor  in  such  a  way  as 
to  prevent  them  from  becoming  dependent  on  the  Parish 
Council.  The  town  is  divided  into  districts,  and  the 
visitors  of  the  Association  look  out  and  help  cases  of 
respectable  poverty  and  distress,  as  they  become  known, 
with  gifts  of  coals,  groceries,  or  money,  as  may  seem  most 
suitable  in  the  circumstances.  Since  1878  this  Association 
has  conducted  a  Sabbath  Morning  Free  Breakfast,  attended 
by  men,  women,  and  children.  Provision  is  made  for  fully 
100  persons  during  the  winter  months,  and  the  charity  is 
nearly  as  popular  to-day  as  it  was  thirty  years  ago. 

6.  The  funds  are  supplied  by  voluntary  suljscriptions 
from  the  townspeople,  and  little  difficulty  has  been  ex- 
jjerienced  hitherto  in  getting  all  that  is  required. 

7.  Besides  the  above  charities,  mention  should  be  made 
of  the  following,  all  doing  similar  and  most  excellent 
work  : — (a)  Soup  Kitchen  ;  (b)  Police-aided  Scheme  for 
Clothing  Destitute  Children  ;  (c)  Ladies'  Clothing  Society  ; 
(d)  Destitute  Sick  Society  ;  (e)  Indigent  Females  Society  ; 
(/)  Queen's  Nurses  ;  and  (g)  a  number  of  highly  useful 
mortifications,  managed  by  private  trustees,  which  jjrovide 
funds  to  pay  rents  and  supply  coals  and  other  comforts  to 
many  self-respecting  people  who  otherwise  would  have 
to  gravitate,  most  unwillingly,  in  the  direction  of  the  poor's 
roll. 

8.  Four  years  ago  the  School  Board  had  pressed  upon 
their  attention  the  condition  of  a  number  of  underfed 
children  attending  the  public  schools  who  were  quite  unfit 
to  benefit  from  the  teaching  imparted  to  them.  To  remedy 
this  state  of  matters  the  School  Board  took  the  matter  in 
hand,  and  breakfast  was  provided  by  the  generosity  of 
private  givers,  and  every  hungry  child  who  applied  was 
fed.  This  venture  is  at  present  being  continued  for  the 
fourth  winter  in  succession.  Out  of  a  total  school  register  of 
upwards  of  2,000,  we  have  about  100  names  on  the  break- 
fast-roll, and  the  daily  attendance  fluctuates  from  65  to  85. 
I  have  had  charge  of  this  good  work  since  its  commence- 
ment, and  am  glad  to  report  that,  without  personal  solicita- 
tion, all  the  funds  required  have  been  freely  given.  The 
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breakfast  is  economically  managed  and  served  by  a  scliool 
janitor,  and  small  staff,  in  one  of  the  gynmasinms.  Oatmeal 
porridge  is  the  nsual  fare,  and  the  children  have  learned 
to  enjoy  and  get  good  from  the  well-cooked  and  wholesome 
food.  The  cost  is  slightly  less  than  a  penny  daily  for  each 
person. 

9.  The  above  paragraphs  outline  a  fair  amount  of 
charitable  endeavour  carried  on  apart  from  the  work  of 
the  Parish  Council. 

10.  With  a  good  deal  of  ditfidence,  I  would  like  to  add 
one  or  two  remarks  as  to  Poor  Law  administration  as  at 
present  in  operation. 

11.  In  my  experience  the  Parish  Council  do  the  work 
committed  to  them  with  the  greatest  possible  regard  for  the 
2)osition  and  individual  requirements  of  each  case  that 
comes  before  them.  Humanity  characterises  their  actions 
so  far  as  known.  It  needs  to  be  remembered,  in  their 
favour  also,  that  much  of  their  work  is  very  trying  and  not 
easily  done.  Many  of  the  poor  are  poor,  and  so  soon  poor 
because  of  their  own  manner  of  life  ;  and  indiscriminate 
charity,  or  even  carefully  regulated  outdoor  relief,  would 
not  meet  all  that  is  required  in  such  cases.  A  poorliouse, 
and  some  measure  of  wholesome  restraint,  seem  indispens- 
able in  dealing  with  weak  or  worthless  men  and  women. 

12.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  very  many  people  to 
whom  helj)  should  be  given  freely  and  as  a  matter  of 
course,  without  the  brand  of  pauperism  being  seen  too 
clearly.  It  would  preserve  the  very  proper  pride  and  self- 
esteem  of  most  worthy  couples,  and  of  single  men  and  women, 
who  have  fallen  on  needy  days  through  illness,  misfortune, 
or  other  causes,  for  which,  they  are  in  no  way  accountable. 

13.  With  reference  to  the  free  feeding  of  school  children, 
my  opinion  is  that  in  our  smaller  towns  private  charity  is 
able  to  meet  all  the  necessities  of  the  case.  If,  as  is  our 
experience  in  Montrose,  only  one  child  in  twenty  takes 
advantage  of  the  freely-offered  meal,  it  seems  unnecessary 
to  call  expensive  machinery  into  existence  and  run  the  risk 


of  creating  a  demand  from  many  parents,  under  the  excuse 
that  the  outlay,  or  any  part  of  it,  is  l^eing  met  from  the  rates. 

Friendly,  Co-operative,  and  other  Self-Help 
Societies. 

14.  Under  this  head  I  can  say  very  little: — (1)  The 
Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  ;  (2)  Loyal  Order  of  Shepherds  ; 
(3)  St  Andrew  Order  Ancient  Free  Gardeners  ;  and  (4) 
Independent  Order  of  Rechabites,  are  all  represented  in 
the  town,  and  seem  to  be  trying  to  hold  their  own  in  a  not 
very  prosperous  community.  The  combined  membership 
of  the  four  societies  is  not  much,  if  any,  over  600,  and  the 
total  local  funds  will  be  about  £4,000.  The  membership,  so 
far  as  can  be  ascertained,  is  less  than  it  was  ten  year?  ago. 

15.  No  one  of  the  above  societies  contributes  anything  to 
the  upkeep  of  the  Infirmai'v,  although  members  belonging 
to  all  of  them  from  time  to  time  are  treated  within  its 
wards.  The  system  adopted  by  the  societies  of  retaining 
medical  men  at  a  fixed  annual  emolument  may  sometimes 
be  the  means  of  suggesting  the  sending  of  cases  likely  to 
be  tedious  or  troublesome  to  be  treated  in  the  Infirmary 
rather  than  privately  in  their  own  homes. 

16.  Friendly,  Sick,  and  Funeral-Benefit  Societies  are  of 
the  greatest  use  in  times  of  accident,  illness,  or  death. 
Working-men's  families  would  sometimes  suffer  very 
severely  but  for  the  weekly  help  they  jjrovide.  The 
growth  in  all  our  towns  of  small  societies  of  this  class 
proves  how  much  they  are  aj^preciated. 

17.  I  do  not  think  that — (a)  Free  Medical  State  Relief  ; 
(6)  State  system  of  Old  Age  Pension  ;  or  (c)  Freely-given 
Poor  Law  Out-Relief,  would  in  any  way  act  prejudicially  to 
friendly  societies.  No  one  of  these  benefits  is  supplied  by 
friendly  societies  unless  the  first — free  medical  relief — 
and  that  oidy  to  the  merest  fraction  of  the  people.  Old 
age  pensions,  to  be  effective,  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
State.  That  great  wisdom  and  discrimination  will  be 
required  in  their  bestowment,  if  abuse  is  not  to  follow, 
goes  without  saying. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  THE  REV.  JOHN  LAMOND,  B.D.,  EDINBURGH. 


1.  In  my  early  life  I  lectured  all  over  Scotland  and  the 
north  of  Ireland  on  temperance,  and  investigated  the  causes 
of  poverty  and  distress  in  the  various  towns  I  visited. 

2.  I  was  Minister  of  Kelton  in  Kirkcudbrightshire  for 
four  years  and  studied  the  social  life  in  the  villages  there  : 
I  then  went  to  Skelmorlie  and  W emyss  Bay,  a  fashionable 
watering-place,  mainly  composed  of  villas,  but  with  the 
"Diggings"  teaching  their  own  terrible  lessons.  I  was 
called  to  Edinburgh  in  1899,  where  I  have  been  Minister  of 
Greenside  parish  for  eight  years. 

3.  In  Greenside,  when  I  came  here,  there  was  one  of  the 
worst  "slums"  in  Edinburgh.  Through  the  rebuilding 
operations  carried  on  by  the  municipality  the  social 
conditions  are  improved,  but,  in  my  judgment,  serious 
mistakes  have  been  made  in  rebuilding  the  houses. 

4.  I  went  to  Elberfeld,  with  the  Rev.  Prof.  W.  P.  Pater- 
son,  D.D.,  in  the  summer  of  1905.  I  made  a  careful  study 
of  the  Elberfeld  system  and  other  systems  in  Germany.  I 
now  deliver  lectures  on  the  Elberfeld  system.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  can  learn  much  from  Germany  with  regard 
to  social  administration. 

5.  Miss  Sutter's  book,  Britain^s  next  Campaign,  first 
directed  my  attention  to  Germany. 

Tlie  German  Workman:  a  Study  in  National  Efficiency, 
by  William  Harbutt  Dawson  (London  :  P.  S.  King  (&  Son), 
is  an  excellent  exposition  of  German  methods. 

6.  I  also  took  part  in  founding  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  in  this  city. 

7.  In  a  wealthy  nation  like  our  own,  I  hold  that,  under 
proper  administration,  there  should  be  comparatively  few 
persons  who  would  belong  to  the  poor  or  destitute  class. 
The  immense  number  of  beggars  and  "loafers"  in  our  cities 
is  due  to  a  large  extent  to  inefficient  administration. 

8.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  great  part  of  our  poverty 
and  distress  can  be  traced  to  intemperance.  This  view, 
which  I  have  long  held,  has  been  confirmed  by  my  observa- 


tion as  a  minister  during  a  period  of  twenty  years.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  poverty  and  distress  contribute  to  intem- 
perance. When  people  are  left  to  themselves,  without  hope 
in  the  world,  and  all  outward  restraint  withdrawn,  then 
the  temptation  becomes  overwhelming  to  seek  for  solace  in 
strong  drink.  From  this  class  who  are  living  lives  of 
simple  abandonment  a  large  number  are  found  who  in  the 
end  become  miserable  and  destitute. 

9.  The  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  Act  in  Scotland 
I  regard  as  to  a  large  extent  a  failure.  Not  but  that  the 
law  is  beneficial,  and  has  been  the  means  of  relieving  many 
needful  cases,  but  the  results  should  have  been  more 
salutary.  In  the  parish  of  Kelton,  where  I  was  a  member  of 
the  Parochial  Board,  the  law  seemed  to  me  to  be  ad- 
ministered with  undue  severity,  and  there  was  the  lack  of 
personal  sympathy  with  the  recipients  of  relief,  that  pro- 
duced an  unfortunate  effect.  The  contrast  in  this  respect 
with  the  Elberfeld  system  is  most  marked.  Many  of  our 
methods  seem  to  me  to  tend  to  create  and  perpetuate 
pauperism  instead  of  developing  the  sentiment  of  self- 
respect. 

10.  In  the  administration  of  poor-relief  the  end  to  be 
kept  steadily  in  view  is  not  to  perpetuate  a  race  of  paupers, 
but  to  eliminate  pauperism. 

11.  In  Germany  the  money  given  in  poor-relief  is  taken 
to  the  poor,  and  the  families  are  visited  once  a  fortnight 
by  an  authorised  visitor.  This  impressed  me  greatly. 
These  visitors  see  that  the  money  is  wisely  spent,  and  an 
ethical  standard  is  created,  the  effect  of  which  is  felt 
throughout  the  whole  population. 

12.  But  no  method  of  outdoor  relief  will  be  satisfactory 
unless  the  sources  of  pauperism  are  attacked.  Neglected 
children  should  be  cared  for  and  educated,  and  ti-ained  for 
useful  trades.  In  Germany  nearly  every  town  has  an 
orphanage,  and  the  result  is  that  upwards  of  90  j)ev  cent, 
of  these  children  do  well  in  after  years.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  training  of  the  orphanage,  the  probability  is  that 
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many  of  these  children  would  have  found  a  place  among  the 
abandoned  class. 

13.  I  am  also  strongly  in  favour  of  old  age  pensions,  but 
these  puiision.s  must  be  provided  for  in  some  measure  by 
the  wiirkers  themselves.  When  an  aged  person  has  a 
pension  of  £II,  lOs.  per  annum,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
workers  in  Germany,  then  the  question  of  providing  for 
these  persons  is  easily  solved.  But  in  that  country  every 
worker  contributes  during  their  working  life  to  their  own 
pension.  Servant  girls  pay  at  the  rate  of  Id.  per  week. 
To  provide  old  age  pensions  without  the  workers  contribut- 
ing is  simply  another  form  of  creating  the  spirit  that  makes 
paupers. 

14.  I  regard  our  housing  system  in  Edinburgh  as 
wrong,  and  as  tending  to  create  an  environment  that 
accentuates  the  conditions  of  poverty  and  distress.  No 
final  solution  of  these  problems  can  be  attained  until  our 
houses  are  built  on  a  different  principle. 

15.  With  regard  to  church  administration  of  charity  I 
have  had  considerable  experience.  In  Greenside  Church 
we  give  away  £150  every  year  to  the  poor.  But  this  is 
carefully  supervised  by  the  kirk -session.  We  give 
pensions  of  from  £3  to  £5  per  year  to  old  and  deserving 
persons,  and  where  a  husband  dies  leaving  a  widow  and 
children  we  gi\'e  temporary  assistance.  These  persons  are 
regularly  visited.  Bat  I  have  often  been  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  working  families  being  in  connection 
with  some  friendly  society.  Where  death  takes  place 
and  no  such  connection  has  been  formed,  the  disti'ess  is 
often  very  great.  I  would  be  inclined  to  make  some  form 
of  assurance  compulsory. 

16.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  charity  can  be  sub- 
stituted for  out-relief.  You  must  have  a  national  scheme  of 
outdoor  relief,  but  that  scheme  should  be  administered  in  a 
different  manner  from  the  present  system.  There  shoidd 
either  be  voluntary  visitors  or  trained  officials  to  visit  the 
poor  in  their  homes. 


17.  Churches  naturally  give  a  preference  to  their  own 
members.  I  do  not  think  that  the  churches  in  their 
present  divided  condition  could  carry  out  a  scheme  of 
national  relief. 

Dr  Chalmers  attempted  it  in  St  John's  parish,  Glasgow, 
and  succeeded,  but  that  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  Dr 
Chalmers.  We  must  have  a  Poor  Law  scheme,  but  that 
scheme  ought  to  be  placed  on  a  different  basis. 

18.  The  law  slujuld  be  made  more  stringent  in  dealing 
with  "  loafers."  These  "  loafers "  are  a  public  nuisance, 
and  should  be  firmly  dealt  with.  Every  benevolent  person 
is  more  or  less  victimised  by  them,  and  many  yield  to  their 
demands  rather  than  seek  the  protection  of  the  law  as  it 
now  exists. 

Note.Since  preparing  the  above  statement  I  have  again 
spent  eight  weeks  in  Germany.  During  that  time  I  never 
saw  one  intoxicated  person  nor  a  single  Ijeggar,  and  only 
one  or  two  who  appeared  to  be  in  really  destitute  circum- 
stances. This  is  due  to  the  efficient  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law  system  there,  to  the  spirit  of  discipline  that  is 
awakened  throughout  the  whole  nation  by  military  drill, 
and  I  ought  to  add  to  the  system  of  the  poorer  classes,  in 
many  instances,  dwelling  side  by  side  with  the  better  classes. 
I  lived  in  an  excellent  house  in  Dresden  for  six  weeks,  but 
in  that  house  there  were  four  working  class  families,  who 
shared  the  garden,  I  was  told,  and  1  can  well  believe  it, 
from  what  I  saw  and  experienced,  that  this  system  of 
mixing  up  the  different  sections  of  the  people  has  had  an 
enormous  influence  in  maintaining  the  standard  of  self- 
respect  in  Germany.  We  have  in  Scotland  almost  ten 
times  as  many  churches  as  they  have  in  Germany,  and  still 
the  social  results,  in  my  judgment,  are  far  less  satisfactory. 
It  is  not  merely  a  different  system  of  administering  the 
Poor  Law  that  is  required  ;  we  must  have  a  difl'erent 
system  of  housing  the  people,  and  more  rational  means  for 
their  recreation  and  entertainment. 
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1.  I  have  been  legal  adviser  of  the  Glasgow  Parish 
Council  since  the  amalgamation  of  the  Glasgow  parishes  in 
1898,  and  before  that  was  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  law 
agent  to  the  Parish  of  Barony,  the  largest  and  most 
populous  parish  in  Scotland.  I  have  also  during  that  time 
acted  as  adviser  to  several  country  Parochial  Boards  and 
Parish  Coimcils.  In  this  way  I  have  been  long  closely 
associated  with  the  administration,  and  have  had 
opportunities  of  considering  both  the  law  itself  and  its 
practice  and  administration.  I  also  had  to  study  the 
history  of  the  subject  in  connection  with  a  book  I  published 
on  the  Scottish  Poor  Laws  in  1891. 

2.  The  Scottish  Poor  Laws  are  now  well  understood 
l)oth  by  those  concerned  in  the  administration  and  by  the 
public,  and  no  radical  changes  are  called  for,  although 
some  improvements  in  detail  might  still  usefidly  be  made. 
The  Local  Government  Board  is  an  excellent  advisory  and 
administrative  Board,  and  does  its  work  on  the  whole 
admirably.  But  I  consider  the  usefulness  of  the  Board  would 
be  greatly  enhanced  if  it  had  more  executive  power.  I 
think  that  in  many  matters  of  internal  economy  it  should 
have  power  to  issue  Dei)artmental  Orders,  which,  after 
lying  on  the  table  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  for  a  short 
term,  should  have  the  force  of  law.  This  would  bring  the 
Scotch  Board's  powers  into  line  with  those  of  the  Local 
Government  Boards  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  to  that 
extent  assimilate  the  law  of  the  three  countries. 

3.  I  consider  there  was  no  real  demand  for  this  Commis- 
sion being  extended  to  Scotland,  and  little  need  for  it ;  and 
there  was  no  public  or  general  demand  or  necessity  for  the 
Unemployment  Act  of  1905.  There  is  no  real  question 
of  distress  from  unemployment  in  Scotland,  and  there  was 
no  public  call  for  setting  up  the  machinery  of  that  Act. 
There  was  then,  is  now,  and,  in  my  opinion,  always  will  be, 
a  certain  quantum  of  unemploj'ables,  the  inefficients  of 
society,  who  will  always  be  in  certain  degrees  of  distress  no 
matter  what  the  industrial  condition  of  the  country  may 


be  or  what  legislation  is  passed.  That  Act  quoad  Scotland 
should  not  be  renewed. 

4.  At  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  Unemployed  Work- 
men's Act,  1905,  it  cannot  be  said  there  was  any  real 
distress  from  lack  of  employment  in  Glasgow  or  the"  West 
of  Scotland  Trade  at  that  time  had  just  begun  to  be 
extremely  good,  and  employment,  both  for  male  and 
female  workers,  was  easily  obtained,  and  for  the  last  two 
years  I  do  not  recollect  that  trade  was  ever  more  generally 
active  or  better  in  every  department,  and  demand  for 
labour  (except  in  one  instance,  the  building  trade)  greater. 
The  Act  was  extended  to  Scotland  at  a  n^ost  inopportune 
time,  and  no  one  had  called  for  it  except  the  Corporation 
of  Glasgow,  who  must  have  what  everyone  else  gets,  and 
who  not  seldom  abandon  later  schemes  and  duties  which 
they  were  eager  to  assTime,  as,  e.g.,  a  Municipal  telejjhone 
system  and  Inelniate  Home  under  the  Inebriates  Act.  By 
far  the  greater  number  of  the  unemplojred  are  those  the 
Act  itself  has  created  or  brought  into  pronunence,  by 
setting  up  an  organisation  for  their  relief,  and  the  smaller 
number  created  by  the  policy  of  the  trade  unions  ancl  by 
recent  legislation  promoted  by  them  and  the  Labour 
Party,  such  as  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts. 

5.  The  Unions  and  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 
work  in  this  wise  in  producing  a  class  of  unemployed. 
The  Unions  have  a  rule  in  !the  case  of  wages  paid  l)y  time, 
that  aged  and  indifferent  workmen  are  paid  the  same  scale 
of  wages  as  the  efficient,  that  is,  the  standard  for  normal 
wages  is  the  standard  of  inefficiency  and  not  of  efficiency, 
therefore  the  aged  or  slightly  disabled  workman  is  paid 
as  much  as  young,  strong  and  active  men.  In  this  way  it 
becomes  the  interest  of  the  employers  to  get  rid  of  such 
less  efficient  men  as  soon  as  possible  ;  and  accordingly 
when  they  begin  to  become  markedly  less  useful,  whether 
from  advancing  age  or  physical  injuries,  they  are  dis- 
charged, and  as  thej'  generally  fail  to  get  re-employment 
they  become  unemployed,  unless  either  (a)  they  have  saved 
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enough  to  start  a  small  shop,  or  {b)  they  can  be  maintained 
wholly  hy  the  snperannnation  or  other  benefit  funds  of  the 
trade  unions  of  which  they  are  members,  or  (c)  are  assisted 
by  any  of  the  numerous  benevolent  and  charitable 
societies  having  money  and  whose  objects  are  among 
others  to  aid  the  distressed,  or  (d)  they  may  be  so  fortunate 
as  to  secure  some  light  job. 

6.  The  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts  1897-1906  act  in 
this  way.  There  are  now  tremendous  numbers  of  actions 
for  damages  for  injuries,  real  or  imaginarj^,  brought  by 
workmen  against  employers.  Far  more  of  these  are  com- 
promised than  are  litigated,  but  still  a  very  large  number 
are  litigated.  Wherever  men  have  brought  claims  against 
their  employers  and  been  settled  with,  or  have  recovered 
damages  in  court  for  injuries  or  alleged  injuries,  they  are 
less  likely  to  obtain  re-employment,  especially  with  these 
employers  who  keep  a  record  of  the  men  and  their  historj'. 
The  tendency  in  all  workshops  now — and  this  has  been 
growing  for  many  years  past — is  only  to  take  on  and 
retain  in  service  the  absolutely  eflicient.  In  some  cases 
the  getting  of  compensation  itself  is  an  evil.  The  sums 
recovered  are  generally  too  small  to  be  invested  and 
treated  as  capital,  and  it  is  often  squandered  in  drink  and 
riotous  living  till  it  is  done,  and  by  that  time  the  man  has 
deteriorated  both  ph3'sically  and  morally,  has  drifted 
downwards,  and  is  prepared  to  be  a  member  of  the  un- 
emploj'ed.  This  is  frequent.  I  have  large  experience 
under  these  Acts. 

7.  I  have  communicated  privately  with  all  the  principal 
shipbuilding  and  engineering  firms  on  the  Clyde  and  the 
great  steel  makers  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  employing 
among  them  100,000  woi'kers  (involving  a  population  of 
about  half  a  million),  and  I  have  made  an  abstract  of  their 
answers  to  my  inquiries.    The  result  is  as  follows  : — 

67"74  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  are  insured 
against  all  accidents  to  their  workmen. 

67"74  per  cent,  keep  no  record  of  their  men  or 
their  history. 

32"26  per  cent,  are  not  insured,  and 

32'26  per  cent,  do  keep  a  record  of  their  men  and 
their  history,  especially  in  the  case  of  injuries  by 
accident. 

9'68  per  cent,  consider  that  the  tendency  of  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  is  to  create  a  separate 
class  of  imemployed. 
6"45  per  cent,  do  not  think  so,  while 
83'87  per  cent,  do  not  offer  any  opinion  on  the 
matter. 

8.  The  Unemployed  Workmen's  Act  of  1905  is  only  a 
modification  of  the  existing  Scottish  Poor  Law.  It  relaxes 
the  Scotch  rule  against  relief  to  the  able-bodied  in  times  of 
industrial  distress  ;  but  it  imposes  as  a  test  one  year's 
residence,  like  the  Poor  Law  residential  settlement,  which 
seems  inconsistent  with  the  reason  of  the  Act,  which  is  to 
relieve  temporary  distress  in  all  deserving  cases. 

9.  The  only  kind  of  persons  who  can  properly  fall 
within  the  scope  of  the  Act,  in  my  view,  are  the  able- 
bodied  workmen  temporarily  out  of  employnient  (such  as 
one  presently  engaged  in  the  building  trades  as  a  mason 
or  brick-layer)  who  have  a  wife  and  perhaj)S  several  3'oung 
children,  some  of  whom  may  be  on  the  sick  list.  That 
type  of  case,  no  doubt,  is  a  difficulty,  and  seems  to  fall 
within  the  Act ;  but  the  numbers  of  such  exceptional 
cases  on  the  whole  must  be  very  few,  and  there  are  in 
Glasgow  upwards  of  100  benevolent  and  charitable 
associations  and  trade  unions  (apart  altogether  from  the 
hospitals,  convalescent  and  nursing  homes,  and  similar 
institutions),  which  associations  have  monies  and  whose 
objects  are  the  relief  of  distress,  es2:)ecially  temporary 
distress,  in  every  trade  and  class  in  the  community.  Such 
exceptional  cases  as  I  have  figured  ought  to  be  easily  dealt 
with  by  such  societies  and  voluntary  agencies,  and  do  not 
seem  to  justify  the  settiiig  up  of  a  permanent  and  expensive 
organisation  for  them  alone.  They  proved  sufficient  on 
previous  occasions.  The  act,  in  my  view,  has  crystallised 
a  temporary  and  fluid  state  of  matters,  and  tends  to  create 
a  permanent  profession  or  calling  of  the  unemployed, 
which  will  be  continually  recruited  and  kept  up  to  a 
certain  more  or  less  fixed  standard  of  numbers.  Prior  to 
1905  Scotland  got  along  very  well  without  the  Employ- 
ment Act  and  its  complicated  machinery  and  fresh  rating. 
The  recipients  of  such  employment  as  is  given  by  the 
distress  committees  may  be  called  by  what  name  people 
choose,  but  the  fact  is  they  are  simply  State-relieved 
persons,  a  modified  sort  of  pauper,  and  are  not  full  citizens. 


although  they  are  so  far  privileged  that  they  do  not  lose 
their  State  rights. 

10.  Judging  from  these  facts  which  are  now  jirovf(l — (a) 
the  occupations  of  the  unemployed  ap]jlicants — the  greater 
number  are  casual  labourers,  (b)  their  ages — the  greater 
number  are  between  forty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  and  (c) 
the  worth  of  their  laboui'  as  judged  by  the  fact  that  it  has 
proved  to  be  worth  only  about  one-third  of  the  wages  paid 
for  it--  the  conclusion  seems  inevitable  that  this  unemployed 
class  realh'  forms  the  dregs  and  refuse  of  tlie  labouring 
classes,  the  non-efficients  of  society,  from  whatever  causi', 
mcjral  or  physical,  and  whose  numbers  have  always  been  a 
constant  factor,  Init  who  have  hitherto  been  ade(|uately 
dealt  with,  without  the  necessity  of  the  elaborate  macliinery 
ot  distress  and  central  committees  with  cast-iron  I'cgula- 
ti(ms.  I  am  of  opinion  that  these  organisations  should  be 
dissolved,  and  their  duties  in  the  matter  of  relief  of  distress 
from  unemployment  should  l)e  transferred  to  the  Poor  Law 
authorities. 

11.  The  following  facts  corroborate  this  conclusion  :  (a) 
The  applicants  for  employment  or  relief  in  the  areas  of  the 
fourteen  separate  distress  committees  set  up  in  the  busiest 
industrial  centres  only  number  '50  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion within  the  areas  (it  is  only  '32  per  cent,  in  the  Glasgow 
area) ;  (';)  That  the  nuuiber  of  applicants,  including  their 
dependants,  8867,  bears  the  proportion  of  8-16  per  cent,  to 
the  total  number  of  paupers  and  their  dependants,  108,643 
(as  at  15th  May  1905) ;  and  that  while  the  proportion  of 
these  paupers  to  the  population  of  Scotland  was,  at  15th 
May  1906,  23  per  1000,  the  proportion  of  unemployed 
applicants  to  the  i)opulation  at  15th  May  1906  was  only 
1"897  per  1000.  The  Glasgow  Distress  Committee  has 
proved  a  failure. 

12.  The  whole  subject  of  the  Scottish  Poor  Laws  was  The  Select 
verv  fullv  reported  on  bv  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  Committee 
of  Commons  in  1869,  1870,  and  1871,  presided  over  by  the  1869-1870 
late  Mr  E.  H.  J.  Craufurd,  M.P.  for  the  Ayr  Burghs. 

The  reference  to  that  Committee  was — 

"  To  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Law  in 
'  Scotland,  and  whether  any  and  what  amendments 
'  should  be  made  therein." 

The  committee  took  a  great  variety  of  evidence  upon 
the  whole  subject  from  all  classes  of  persons  in  two  sessions 
of  Parliament.  The  report  was  very  full.  It  pointed  out 
one  or  two  hardships,  but  the  committee  did  not  see  their 
way  to  recommend  any  radical  changes  in  the  law.  In 
my  opinion  circumstances  have  not  altered  since  1871, 
although  the  country  has  become  more  populous  and 
wealthier  since  then,  and  there  is  now  a  greater  con- 
centration of  population  in  the  towns  and  industrial 
centres. 

13.  Since  the  date  of  Mr  Craufurd's  committee's  report,  Improve- 
the  so-called  hardships  of  five   years'   residence   being  ments  in  la 
necessary  to  acquire  a  settlement,  and   the   power   of  by  the  Act 
removal  before   a   settlement  is   acquired,   were   both  of  1898. 
mitigated  by  the  Act  of  1898,  which  reduced  the  period 

for  acquisition  to  three  years,  and  prohibited  the  removal 
of  English  and  Irish  paupers  to  their  own  countries  if 
they  have  resided  continuously  in  Scotland  for  not  less 
than  five  years  (one  of  which  shall  have  been  continuously 
in  the  parish  for  which  he  apj^lies  for  relief).  In  other 
cases  of  removal  also,  i.e.  inter-parochial  removals,  there 
is  an  appeal  provided  to  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
the  poor  person,  which  right  the  inspector  is  bound  to 
intimate  to  the  poor  person,  nor  can  the  removal  order  be 
enforced  for  fourteen  days  after  such  intimation. 

14.  The  Act  of  1898  also  did  much  to  remove  another 
alleged  grievance,  viz.,  the  costs  of  litigation  between 
parishes  arising  out  of  disputed  settlements.  It  provides 
— in  cases  where  the  facts  are  agreed  upon — for  it  being 
optional  to  leave  the  dispute  to  be  settled  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  as  arbitrator,  a  provision  which  has 
been  largely  acted  on.  The  law  of  settlement  is  now  well 
established  and  generally  understood,  and  disjautes  on  the 
law  are  now  comparatively  rare,  and  the  expense  of 
litigation  is  now  comparatively  small.  But,  in  truth, 
expense  from  this  cause  has  in  my  time  been  always 
greatly  exaggerated  through  pure  ignorance.  Thus  I  find 
that  of  the  total  expenditure  on  Poor  Law  in  Scotland  for 
1904-5,  amounting  to  £1,402,000,  only  £5188  was  spent 
on  law  expenses,  or  '37  of  the  whole,  and  the  greater  part 
of  that  was  not  sj)ent  on  disputed  settlement  cases,  but 
on  miscellaneous  legal  business.  Of  the  nine  separate 
divisions  into  which  Poor  Law  expenditure  is  officially 
divided,  law  expenses  is  by  far  the  lowest. 
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15.  A  hardship  to  Scotland  exists  in  connection  with 
further  English  and  Irish  paupers  becoming  chargeable  in 
provenifut  gg^^^iand,  which  is  increased  by  the  before-mentioned 
gges    •       modification  of  the  law  of  removal.    It  is  this  :  there  is 

no  money  claim  against  English  and  Irish  Unions  com- 
petent to  Scottish  parishes  for  recovery  of  relief  given  to 
their  poor  pei'sons  who  become  chargeable  here.  The 
only  remedy  is  bodily  removal  of  the  paupers  and  their 
dependants,  and,  if  that  remedy  is  not  exercised,  the 
amount  of  aliment  cannot  be  recovered.  A  money  claim 
should  l)e  allowed  and  enacted,  and  less  would  then  be 
heard  from  paupers  and  their  friends  of  the  hardships  of 
remo^'al.    I  would  make  the  money  claim  reciprocal. 

16.  I  see  no  cause  to  alter  the  law  as  regards  the  classes 
i"  iwlip  i'"  persons  entitled  to  relief.  It  is  now  well  understood, 
o.  wip,       ^^^^^  j^^^^  worked  well  for  fifty  years.    I  would  certainly 

not  extend  it  to  include  able-bodied  persons  out  of  employ- 
ment. To  do  so  would  be  to  at  once  increase  the  large 
number  of  loafers,  malingerers,  and  dissolute  idle  people 
who  will  not  labour,  and  which  class  it  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  Scottish  Poor  Law  for  three  hundred  years 
to  rigidly  deal  with  and  suppress. 

Should  the  present  law  be  found  to  operate  harshly  in 
cases  of  exceptional  national  or  local  industrial  distress 
through  lack  of  emploj'ment,  I  would  allow  a  relaxation 
of  the  rule  temporarily  b}'  permitting  Parish  Councils  to 
give  relief  to  the  deserving  able-bodied,  temporarily  out  of 
employment ;  but  only  with  the  consent  previously 
obtained  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  so  as  to  prevent 
abuse.  This  suggestion  avoids  the  necessity  for  the  Un- 
employment Act.  In  the  past,  in  times  of  such  exceptional 
distress,  the  Parochial  Boards  took  it  on  themselves  to -risk 
breaking  the  law  and  gave  relief  temporarily.  No  evils 
resulted.  The  subject  of  relief  to  the  able-bodied  un- 
employed was  specially  reported  on  by  Mr  Craufurd's 
select  committee,  and  they  gave  a  reasoned  determination 
against  it.    Their  conclusion  was — 

"Your  committee  are  not  prepared  to  accede  to 
'  the  suggestions  which  have  been  made  from  many 
'  cpiarters  that  a  discretion  should  be  given  to 
'  parochial  boards  to  grant  relief  out  of  the  poor 
'  rate  to  able-bodied  poor  in  cases  of  commercial 
'  distress." 

The  reasons  of  that  committee  for  their  judgment  still 
hold  good.  I  am  satisfied  the  Scottish  law  is  better  than 
the  English,  which  allows  of  indoor  relief  to  able-bodied 
persons  in  casual  wards.  That  system  has  led  to  great 
abuses  and  to  much  expense,  and  it  would  be  better  to 
conform  the  English  law  to  the  Scottish  than  to  alter 
the  Scottish  to  conform  to  the  English.  In  this  way,  I 
think,  there  would  he  lees  necessity  for  distress  committees 
and  similar  remedial  agencies,  such  as  the  Unemployment 
Act  of  1905.  After  all,  all  such  voluntary  or  semi- 
voluntary  agencies  are  preventive  or  remedial.  The  field 
of  operation  of  such  agencies  is  distinct  and  separate  from 
the  Poor  Law.  The  Poor  Law  deals,  and  ought  to  deal, 
oidy  with  accomplished  facts,  with  results.  State  relief 
in  any  shape  should  be  ultimum  verhmi. 

The  Scottish  law  of  no  able-bodied  relief  was  subjected 
to  considerable  strain  during  two  periods  of  industrial 
distress,  I  remember,  and  successfully  surmounted  the 
ordeal.  One  was  the  winter  of  1866-7,  after  "Black 
Friday"  ;  and  the  other  was  the  winter  of  1878-9,  after 
the  failure  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank.  For  two  years 
after  both  of  those  events  the  number  of  paupers  in 
Scotland  rose  greatly.  The  year  1868  was  high-water 
mark  of  Scottish  pauperism.  On  both  occasions  very 
many  of  the  idle  able-bodied  in  Glasgow  attemjited  to  get 
relief  from  the  rate  by  getting  orders  for  interim  relief 
from  the  sheriffs.  The  inspector  of  that  day  contested 
these  cases,  and  ultimately,  after  evidence  taken,  the 
sheriff  recalled  the  orders,  and  relief  was  stopped.  The 
it'sult  was  that  the  public  came  to  the  rescue  by  voluntarily 
establishing  soup  kitchens,  free  dinners,  and  such  like,  and 
the  crisis  passed  away,  and  no  great  harm  was  done.  I 
believe  the  same  would  happen  again.  In  this  connection 
it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  labouring  classes  are 
l)etter  organised  in  trade  unions  and  friendly  societies 
than  they  were  in  1866-7,  and  that  these  unions  and 
societies  distribute  very  large  sxims  annually  as  "  out-of- 
work  benefit."  The  amount  is  more  than  half  a  million 
per  annum.  So  that  it  is  only  the  unorganised  labour  or 
the  casual  labourers  whom  tlie  Scottish  system  might  be 
said  to  injure.  These  casual  unemiiloyed  are  the  dregs 
of  the  industrial  classes,  and  they  are  the  outcasts  and 


pariahs  from  their  unions  and  their  fellow-labourers.  In 
times  of  industrial  distress  outside  benevolent  agencies 
are  sufficient  to  cope  with  them  when  matters  become 
serious,  and  a  reliance  on  the  rate  is  avoided.  That  is  a 
great  moral  and  economic  gain.  The  distress  committees 
simply  take  their  place,  and  are  organisations  which  I 
think  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of,  and  I  think  it 
was  a  mistake  to  extend  that  legislation  to  Scotland,  and 
the  Act  should  be  allowed  to  lapse. 

17.  It  has  been  suggested  that  all  settlement  should  be  The  areas  of 
abolished,  and  that  the  parish  where  the  chargeability  administra- 
first  arises  should  be  the  place  of  liability.    This  would,  tion  and 

I  thiiik,  operate  most  unjustly  towards  the  towns,  where  liability, 
by  far  the  largest  number  of  cases  of  pauperism  arises. 
Some  towns  would  be  so  heavily  burdened  that  it  would, 
I  am  certain,  lead  to  a  demand  for  a  national  rate.  In 
Ireland  the  present  area  is  the  Union  ;  hut  the  Union  there 
is  a  large  unit ;  and  the  proposal  to  enlarge  it  by  making 
it  the  county  has  led  to  the  suggestion  of  recourse  to  a 
national  rate.  A  national  rate  can  be  recommended  on 
the  groujids  of  simplicity  and  being  logical.  If  there  was 
a  national  rate,  I  think  there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
Parish  Councils  or  amateur  administrators.  The  poor 
rate  would  be  levied  and  collected  by  a  department  of 
the  Government  service  like  the  income  tax.  But  there 
would  be  a  liability  to  a  general  extravagance  in  granting 
relief  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  risk  also  of  undue  strictness 
in  giving  relief,  and  so  of  injuring  some  deserving  poor 
and  necessitous  persons,  on  the  other  hand.  Mere  officials, 
having  no  interest  in  the  locality  or  in  the  fund,  and  no 
knowledge  of  the  people  and  their  families  who  are  to 
participate  in  the  rate,  do  not  recommend  themselves  as 
suitable  distributors.  On  the  whole  the  present  system  is 
preferable,  both  on  the  ground  of  economy  and  knowledge 
of  the  people  and  local  circumstances  by  the  administrators. 
A  great  part  of  the  control  over  the  evils  and  abuses  that 
must  flow  from  a  legal  provision  for  the  poor  would 
probably  be  lost  were  a  national  rate  to  be  adopted. 

But  the  present  areas  both  of  administration  and  liability  Improved 
might  be  improved  upon.  Some  are  already  too  large  for  areas  sug- 
economical  management ;  but  far  more  are  too  small,  with  gested. 
too  small  a  population  and  few  paupers.  Many  country 
parishes  have  less  than  1000  of  jDopulation,  many  even 
less  than  500  ;  but  they  have  all  an  inspector  and  an 
office.  There  must  be  few  paupers  in  these  ;  but  it  may 
happen  that  one  or  more  may  be  lunatics,  the  most 
expensive  class,  and  should  there  inifortunately  happen  a 
disputed  settlement  litigation  between  two  or  more  such 
parishes — and  I  have  known  this  happen — these  parishes 
stand  a  fair  chance  of  being  ruined,  at  least  of  being 
saddled  with  a  most  burdensome  poor  rate  for  many  years. 
This,  I  think,  might  be  remedied  by  a  compulsory  coni- 
liination  of  country  parishes.  I  think  suitable  areas  in 
that  case  would  be  areas  something  like  the  present  areas 
of  the  combined  parishes  for  poorhouse  purposes.  There 
are  at  present  forty-five  of  such  combinations,  embracing 
470  separate  parishes,  having  a  population  of  1,744,099, 
while  twenty-eight  large  parishes,  with  a  population  of 
2,317,115,  have  poorlionses  of  their  own.  The.se  would 
remain  separate  administrative  areas  as  at  present.  Such 
combinations  or  unions  would  enable  the  combination  to 
have  a  trained  insj^ector  and  collector  and  staff,  and,  of 
course,  there  would  be  a  Parish  Council  of  suitable  numbers 
elected  from  the  combined  area.  The  combined  area  for 
poorhouse  purposes  works  well  on  the  whole,  and  I  am 
.satisfied  the  suggestion  now  made  would  make  for 
economies. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  some  of  the  parishes  recently 
amalgamated  at  the  instigation  of  the  Secretary  for 
Scotland  have  proved  too  large  as  administrative  areas — 
I  refer  to  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  Dundee. 
The  economies  anticipated  from  those  amalgamations  have 
still  to  be  realised.  In  each  the  poor  rate  has  considerably 
risen.  In  my  view,  when  dealing  with  such  large  numbers 
of  people,  applications  for  relief  varying  from  6000  or  7000, 
to,  in  Glasgow,  about  22,000  or  23,000  per  annum,  each 
involving  separate  inquiry  and  investigation,  some  slack- 
ness and  many  errors  are  inevitable,  and  the  difficiilties 
of  tracing  the  relatives  who  are  liable  to  relieve  the  parish 
are  enormously  increased,  and  many  who  otherwise  might 
be  made  liable  escape.  This  is  within  my  personal 
knowledge. 

18.  I  would  recommend  that  Poor  Law  relief  in  any  poor  lalief 
form  should  be  declared  to  be  an  alimentary  debt  against  should  be  a 
the  recipients  and  their  heirs.    At  present  it  is  irrecover-  debt, 

able  from  the  recipients  on  their  circumstances  improving 
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and  being  able  to  repay.  As  a  learned  deceased  Scottish 
judge  expressed  it,  "  There  is  no  debtor  and  creditor 
'  acconnt  between  these  poor  people  and  the  inspector  ; 
'  it  is  just  charity."  That  view  may  represent  the  notion 
when  that  venerable  judge  was  a  young  man  ;  hxit  now 
when  pauperism  is  a  wholesale  affair,  machine-made  so  to 
speak,  and  when  cases  of  men  earning  £2,  £3,  and  £4  per 
week  of  wages  are  found  frequently  deserting  their  wives 
and  children  and  leaving  them  to  the  parish  to  maintain, 
it  seems  time  that  the  law  should  be  altered.  As  matters 
stand  there  is  a  debtor  and  creditor  account  between  the 
inspector  and  the  relatives  of  the  pauper  who  are  legally 
responsible  for  his  maintenance — as  legal  sureties  for  him 
— so  why  not  the  principal  debtor  himself?  Relatives  are 
by  the  Act  of  1845  made  liable  for  relief  given,  and  it 
seems  illogical  and  absurd  that  the  courts  should  hold 
the  principal,  the  person  relieved,  to  be  free.  The  in- 
stitutional writers  on  Scottish  law  hold  that  poor  relief  is 
a  debt  and  is  not  charity.  The  Select  Committee  of  1871 
was  decided  on  this  point,  and  recommended  that  "  the 
'  acceptance  of  relief  to  be  declared  to  operate  ipso  facto  as 
'  a  disposition  in  security  of  advances  omnium  bonorum 
'  both  present  and  subsequently  acquired." 

In  England,  both  by  the  Act  of  1834  and  the  Divided 
Parishes  and  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1876,  Poor 
Law  relief  can,  with  the  consent  of  the  Commissioners, 
be  given  by  way  of  loan  and  be  recovered  from  the 
employee's  firm  from  the  recij)ient's  wages  and  from 
benefit  and  similar  societies.  I  think  such  a  law  should 
be  enacted  for  Scotland.  I  would  make  the  deVjt  recover- 
able, and  the  insjiector  invested  with  full  powers  of 
recovery,  including  that  of  arrestment  of  wages.  There 
is  a  large  amount  of  concealment  of  means  by  paupers 
and  their  relations.  They  are  often  found  to  be  possessed 
of,  or  entitled  to,  considerable  sums  of  money.  Great 
part  of  that  is  presently  lost  to  the  parish. 

I  woidd  enact  that  all  employers  should  be  bound  to 
furnish  the  inspector  on  demand  with  a  written  note  of 
the  wages  of  a  man  or  woman  who  becomes  chargeable,  and 
also  of  the  wages  of  relatives  who  are  liable  for  them  ;  and 
that  in  all  legal  jn'oceedings  such  written  notice,  whether 
formal  or  not,  should  be  held  to  be  legal  proof  of  the 
facts  so  certified  unless  it  were  impugned.  This  would 
prevent  the  ends  of  justice  being  defeated,  and  save  much 
expense  in  desertion  and  other  cases  in  court.  There 
is  precedent  for  this  in  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  Act,  1904. 

19.  In  any  fresh  legislation  I  would  suggest  that  when 
Parish  Councils  consist  of  six  or  more  members,  one-third 
should  go  out  annually — being  eligible  for  re-election. 
This  secur.es  an  infusion  of  fresh  blood  and  pro\'ides  for 
continuity  of  policy  and  management.  All  retiring  every 
three  years  is  risky,  as  a  new  Board  might  come  in  of  new 
and  inexperienced  men,  it  might  be  at  a  critical  time. 
I  could  exemplify  this.  The  method  has  worked  well 
in  the  case  of  town  councils,  and  was  also  recommended 
by  Mr  Craufurd's  select  committee. 

20.  I  do  not  think  any  necessity  longer  exists  for  a 
Board  of  Lunacy  separate  from  the  Local  Government 
Board.  Circumstances  are  different  from  what  they  were 
in  1857  when  the  first  Lunatics  Act  was  passed.  There 
were  then  comparatively  few  pauper  lunatics,  and  the 
work  required  organisation.  The  work  is  now  mostly 
the  supervision  of  pauper  lunatics  who  are  under  the 
care  of  the  Parish  Councils  and  chargeable  to  the  poor 
rate.  The  numbers  of  lunatics  are  14,616  of  pauper 
patients,  and  about  3000  of  private  or  non-pauper  patients 
and  State  criminal  lunatics,  and  some  fi'om  training 
schools ;  but  I  think  the  principal  Commissioner  in 
Lunacy  should  be  made  a  member  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  The  control  of  the  building  of  asylums 
and  the  inspection  of  asylums  could  take  place  quite  as 
well  under  the  Local  Government  Board  as  now  under 
the  Lunacy  Board.  I  am  satisfied  this  would  effect  a 
saving  in  management,  and  in  the  building  and  equip- 
ment of  asylums,  and  in  the  dietary  of  the  inmates, 
and  would  also  avoid  conflict  of  administration  and 
jurisdiction. 

The  cost  of  the  Lunacy  Board  itself  exceeds  £6000  per 
annum  ;  and  that  Board  has  been  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  extravagant  and  luxurious  equipments  of  all  the 
recently  built  asylums.  These,  and  also  the  diet,  exceed 
mere  wholesome  comfort  and  necessarj'-  subsistence,  and 
the  inmates  being  all  mad  people— many  imbeciles  and 
drivelling  idiots — they  are  quite  incapable  of  appreciating 
their  sumptuous  surroundings.    The  result  is  that  life  in 


the  asyhims  is  made  too  attractive,  and  this  is  the  real 
reason  for  the  continual  filling  up  of  all  new  accommoda- 
tion provided  and  the  steady  growth  of  the  numbers  of 
lunatics.  Notwithstanding  the  present  extiuvagauce,  the 
proportion  of  the  recoveries  actually  diminishes. 

21.  I  think  that  for  all  classes  of  poor  there  can  be  no  Merits  of  i 
question  as  to  the  merits  of  indoor  as  against  outdoor  door  relief 
relief  ;  but  it  appears  not  to  be  attainable  without  more 
expenditure  on  poorhouse  accommodation.    If  there  were 

more  indoor  relief  there  would  be  less  canvassing  by 
paupers  and  their  friends  of  the  parish  councillors  for 
outdoor  relief  and  increase  of  the  money  allowances. 
This  vicious  i^ractice  obtains  at  present  in  the  small 
parishes,  and  even  in  so  large  and  generally-  well-con- 
ducted a  parish  as  Glasgow.  Outdoor  relief  to  men  and 
women  partially  able  to  work  may  seriously  afl'ect  wages, 
especially  in  the  case  of  women  workers  and  in  the  sweated 
industries.  At  present  there  are  in  Scotland  about  80,000 
getting  out-relief,  and  about  14,000  in-i-elief.  There  is 
total  certified  accommodation  in  the  existing  j^oorhouses 
for  18,263,  so  that  if  any  very  large  number  of  out- 
paupers  were  to  be  treated  as  ins,  there  would  require 
to  be  a  considerable  increase  of  house  accommodation, 
and  the  question  just  comes  to  be  whether  the  iiitei'est 
on  the  cost  of  buildings,  redeemable  as  it  is  over  thirty 
years,  would  be  overbalanced  by  the  savings  in  outdoor 
relief,  and  the  great  gain  of  making  poor  relief  as  deterrent 
as  possible,  which,  in  my  view,  it  is  rapidly  ceasing  to 
become,  from  the  too  humane  and  benevolent  view  of 
the  problem  that  is  lieing  taken  by  the  Parish  Councils. 
I  am  clear  that  there  is  observable  a  gradual  abandon- 
ment of  the  stricter  and  sounder  views  which  formerly 
prevailed. 

22.  As  to  vagrancy,  I  consider  this  is  a  matter  foi'  the  Vagrancy, 
police.     The  4th  section  of  the  English  Vagrancy  Act 

of  5  Geo.  IV.  cap.  83,  for  the  punishment  of  rogues  and 
vagabonds,  is  made  applicaVjle  to  Scotland  by  the 
Prevention  of  Crimes  Act,  1871,  34  &  35  Vict.  cap.  112, 
sec.  13,  and  if  enforced  it  seems  sufficient.  The  General 
Police  Act  for  burghs  deals  with  the  same  matter.  But 
with  regard  to  those  vagrants  who  are  known  as  "  ins- 
and-outs,"  and  are  professional  and  incorrigible  beggars, 
sornei'S,  thieves,  and  prostitutes,  I  would  confer  power 
on  the  Parish  Councils,  on  the  sherift'  finding  it  proved 
that  they  had  been  three  or  more  times  in  a  poorhouse 
chargeable  to  the  rates,  to  detain  them  for  at  least  two 
years  and  to  set  them  to  work.  Should  there  be  a  lack 
of  building  accommodation  for  these  undesirables,  I  would 
fit  uj)  a  few  cheap  houses  as  houses  of  correction  with 
labour  yards  for  rigorously  treating  this  troublesome  and 
costly  class  of  pauper.  These  people  have  no  right  to 
remain  idle  and  live  off  the  public.  I  find  that  this 
opinion  is  much  the  same  as  the  recommendations  of  the 
recent  Vice-Regal  Commissions  Report  on  Poor  Law 
Reform  in  Ireland,  paragraphs  213-217  and  236  inclusive, 
dated  10th  October  ]  906.  Tliis  interference  with  liberty 
is  justified  in  the  interests  of  the  safety  of  the  community 
and  the  poor  wretches  themselves.  John  Stuart  Mill 
supports  this  interference  in  a  powerful  passage,  On 
Liberty  (People's  Edition),  chap,  iv.,  page  44. 

23.  In  desertion  cases  much  expense  is  caused  by  the  Desertions, 
delinquents  trying  to   avoid  discovery  by  boarding  in 
common  lodging-houses  under  assumed  names,  and  also 

by  taking  employment  under  a  false  name.  This  leads 
to  great  exjiense  in  tracing  these  people.  In  Glasgow 
Parisli  we  have  on  an  average  300  prosecutions  for 
desertion  per  annum.  The  amount  involve'!  to  the 
parish  cannot  be  less  than  £5,000  per  annum,  most  of 
which  is  lost.  If  the  amendments  I  have  suggested 
above  in  paragrajjh  18  be  enacted,  much  of  this  loss 
would  be  saved.  Whenever  such  fact,  i.e.  concealment, 
is  proved  at  the  trial,  the  sheriff  should  be  empowerecl 
to  double  the  statutory  term  of  imprisonment  for  the 
aggravation  of  the  offence  by  hiding. 

24.  The  37th  section  of  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1845  Deductions 
should  be  repealed  and  the  deductions  therein  mentioned  from  the 
abolished.    The  assessment  should  be  levied  on  the  gross  Valuation, 
value  entered  in  the  Valuation  Roll.    In  this  way  these 
deductions  would  not  have  to  be  allowed  twice,  and  the 
continued  cause  of  a  most  expensive  kind  of  litigation 

would  be  removed.  Differences  between  public  bodies 
liable  to  assessment  and  parishes  assessing  regarding 
these  deductions  have  been  the  cause  of  frequent  litiga- 
tions since  the  date  of  the  Lands  Valuation  Act  of  1854, 
and  these  law  cases  are  of  the  most  expensive  kind. 

CclUSGS  of 

25.  As  to  the  causes  of  pauperism  in  Glasgow  generally,  pauperism. 
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I  agree  with  the  conchision  arrived  at  by  a  large  majority, 
upon  a  vote  of  the  Glasgow  Parish  Council,  that  the 
"  drunken  habits  of  the  people "  is  "  the  great  cause  of 
paujjerism."  Although  it  only  stands  third  in  Mr 
Motion's  Statistical  Table  of  the  causes  of  pauperism, 
it  is  a  main  cause  of  much  of  the  sickness,  general 
improvidence  and  inefficiency,  and  of  insanity,  which 
are  entered  as  the  chief  causes  in  these  Statistical 
Tables. 

26.  I  think  the  duty  of  prosecuting  parents  for  neglect 
to  vaccinate  their  children  under  the  Vaccination  Act  ought 
to  be  ti'ansferred  to  the  local  authorities,  who  have  health 
committees  and  health  officers  and  a  staff.  That  duty 
has  nothing  to  do  with  Poor  Law  proper.  At  the  time 
the  duty  was  laid  on  the  parochial  (boards  the  parochial 
boards  were  the  local  authorities  outside  the  burghs. 

27.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  is  expedient  that 
all  Parish  Council  accounts  should  be  audited  by  an 
independent  professional  auditor  appointed  as  at  present 
by  the  Local  Government  Board,  with  a  power  of  sur- 
charging illegal  payments.  I  need  scarcely  advance 
reasons  for  this  opinion. 

28.  The  Parish  Councils  are  just  a  reflection  of  the 
constituencies  which  elect  them.  They  are  now  elected 
on  a  \'erv  low  franchise.  Under  the  Poor  Law  (Scotland) 
Act  of  1845  there  was  a  progressive  scale  of  voting,  rising 
according  to  the  rentals  on  which  the  persons  were 
assessed  from  one  vote  to  six  votes,  all  persons  assessed  on 
£500  of  rental  or  upwards  liaving  six  votes.  That  system 
worked  well  and  there  were  no  complaints  of  it.  This 
sliding  scale  was  abolished  by  the  Local  Government  Act 
of  1894,  creating  Parish  Councils,  and  every  one  wae 
equalised  at  one  vote  each,  and  there  is  no  cumulativs 
vote  allowed,  nor  is  plumping  for  a  favourite  candidate 
2Jermissil)le.  Hence  a  person  assessed  on  a  £10  or  lower 
rental  has  the  same  electoral  power  as  a  person  assessed 
on  a  rental  of  £50,000.  All  extraneous  leaven,  sucli  as 
the  minister  and  kirk  session  and  magistrates  of  burghs 
who  were  members  of  the  old  parochial  Iwards,  was  also 
eliminated  from  the  Parish  Councils  by  the  Act  of  1894. 
The  result  has  been  to  throw  the  control  of  the  elections 


into  the  hands  almost  exclusively  of  the  persons  who  pay 
the  smallest  amount  of  assessment,  and  who  form  by  far 
the  gi'eater  number  of  electors,  and  since  1894  those  who 
pay  the  largest  amounts  have  ceased  almost  entirely  to 
take  any  interest  in  the  elections,  and  certainly  they  never 
attempt  to  enter  the  Parish  Council  as  members. 

29.  To  illustrate  the  working  of  the  present  franchise 
in  the  parish  of  Glasgow,  I  refer  to  a  table  prepared  for 
another  purpose  for  the  year  1902-1903,  showing  the 
"  poor  rates  levied  and  jjaid  by  the  tenants  "  for  that  year. 
The  figures  may  have  slightly  changed  since  then,  but 
not  to  any  material  extent  or  so  as  to  invalidate  any 
conclusions  drawn  from  them.  In  that  year  there  were 
153,201  separate  persons  assessed  as  tenants.  Of  that 
number  137,504  were  assessed  on  rents  below  £30,  and 
contributed  to  the  poor  rate  £30,029,  while  the  re- 
maining 15,697  persons  assessed  on  rents  between  £30 
and  £100,000  contributed  to  the  rate  £48,136.  Of  the 
137,504  persons  who  contributed  £30,029,  no  fewer  than 
82,020  persons  were  assessed  on  rents  of  £10  and  under, 
and  their  total  rates  amounted  to  £11,976,  16s.  9d.,  while 
21  persons  who  were  assessed  on  a  rental  above  £10,000 
each  contributed  £7,506,  8s.  6d.  A  similar  state  of 
matters  is  found  in  the  other  large  Glasgow  j)arish,  the 
parish  of  Govan,  and  also  in  a  more  or  less  marked  degree 
in  the  county  parishes. 

30.  The  conclusion  which  I  draw  from  these  figures 
is  that  the  persons  elected  as  Parish  Councillors  are 
approximating  more  and  more  to  the  class  of  persons  who 
get  relief,  which  must  necessarily  lead  to  all  kinds  of 
extravagances  and  mismanagement.  Formerly,  before 
1894  it  was  quite  common  to  find  the  principal  merchants 
in  the  burghs,  and  the  most  prominent  county  gentlemen 
in  the  rural  parishes,  sitting  as  members  of  the  jjarochial 
boards  That  is  not  so  now.  This  all  points  in  my 
opinion  to  the  ultimate  abolition  of  Piuisli  Councils  as 
administrative  bodies,  and  to  the  whole  administration  of 
the  poor  being  transferred  to,  and  undertaken  by,  the 
oflicials,  i.e.  the  inspector  and  his  assistants  acting  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  to 
the  relief  of  the  poor  becoming  a  direct  and  separate 
department  of  government. 
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The  Poor  Law  cannot  be  adequately  considered  without 
also  considering  the  bearing  upon  it  of  the  relative  and 
closely  allied  subject  of  Old  Age  Pensions.  In  my 
opinion  the  granting  of  these  pensions  will  do  very 
little  to  diminish  or  mitigate  pauperism  in  Scotland. 
To  distinguish  between  names  and  things,  a  pension  of 
5s.  per  week  to  the  necessitous  aged  is  just  outdoor  relief, 
call  it  by  what  name  we  may,  and  the  same  result  (whether 
a  pension  be  good  or  bad  in  itself)  would,  in  my  opinion, 
be  better  attained  by  allowing  the  Poor  Law  authorities 
to  grant  and  administer  these  pensions,  because  the  Poor 
Law  officials  have  the  machinery  for  checking  imposture 
and  seeing  that  abuse  of  the  pension  system  does  not  creep 
in.  Separate  local  pension  committees,  if  they  are  to  do 
aTiy  good,  must  be  as  thorougli  in  their  methods  as  the 
Poor  Law  olRceis  ;  and  if  they  are  not  thorough,  all  the 
discriminatory  and  restrictive  barriers  will  prove  in- 
effective. In  no  case  are  they  likely  to  stand  against  the 
pressure  of  a  united  socialistic  labour  party  brought  to 
bear  on  Governments  with  Socialistic  tendencies  and  with 
vote  -  catching  propensities.  In  no  case  should  pension 
committees  be  representative  bodies  ;  such  bodies  are  now 
generally  captured  by  socialists,  would  become  too  closely 
related  to  the  pensionable  class  and  are  always  more  or 
less  subject  to  improper  outside  influences.  They  would 
not  constitute  any  relialile  check  against  such  abuses  as 
canvassing  in  the  interest  of  individuals. 

In  Scotland  old  age  pauperism  is  more  an  affair  of  the 
rural  districts  than  the  towns.  In  industrial  centres  such 
as  Glasgow,  pauperism  is  more  a  matter  of  middle-age 
between  30  and  50.  The  percentage  of  applications  from 
aged  persons,  meaning  60  and  upwards,  is  in  Glasgow 
parish  only  about  9  per  cent,  of  I  he  total  applications  for 
relief.  In  my  opinion  the  bulk  of  the  money  to  be  given 
as  old  age  pensions  would  do  bit  little  good  to  the 
recipients,  if  it  were  not  in  most  cases  harmful.  Such 
pensioners  would  belong  to  the  same  class  in  the  com- 
munity as  the  receivers  of  compensation  under  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act.    Their  habits  and  modes  of  living 


are  similar,  and  the  pension  reaching  them  in  driblets  at 
intervals,  there  would  be  the  same  temptation  as  in  the 
other  case  to  treat  it  merely  as  pocket-money  to  be  enjoyed 
and  speedily  consumed.  This  actually  happens  in  the  case 
of  the  compensation  received  under  the  Compensation  Act, 
as  I  know  from  experience.  In  Scottish  parishes  we 
already  have  experience  of  the  way  state  pensions  are 
even  now  used,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  experience 
is  universal  that  the  pensions  are  grossly  abused.  In 
Glasgow  parish  there  are  60  or  70  army  and  other 
pensioners  chargeable  to  the  rates.  The  money  they  get 
is  spent  on  drink  nearly  as  soon  as  it  is  received,  and  the 
pensioners  are  constantly  "  out  and  in  "  of  the  Poorhouse. 
The  same  thing  I  find  upon  inquiry  exists  in  Edinburgh, 
Dundee,  and  many  other  parishes  in  industrial  centres, 
where  such  pensioners  are  chargeable  to  the  poor  rates. 
This  melancholy  fact  could  be  substantiated  by  inquiries 
made  of  all  the  Parish  Councils  who  have  any  experience 
of  army  and  other  state  pensioners. 

According  to  "Facts  for  Socialists"  (Fabian  Society, 
London,  1906,  pp.  6,  7,  8,  9)  there  is  disbursed  in  wages 
to  the  manual  workers  in  this  country  £690,000,000  per 
annum  ;  and  it  ought  not  to  be  beyond  tlie  capacity  of 
Statesmen  to  devise  some  method  to  secure,  whether  by 
arrangement  with  the  employers  who  pay  this  enormous 
sum  of  wages  weekly  and  fortnightly,  or  by  a  wages  stamp 
duty  that  some  part  of  these  wages  be  made  to  contribute 
to  the  pensions.  Pensions  granted  without  any  contribu- 
tion, but  solely  from  the  amiable  idea  that  they  are  given 
as  a  recompense  for  a  life  spent  in  the  service  of  the  State, 
is  a  sentimental  and  false  idea,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
would  simply  degrade  and  demoralise  the  receivers,  as 
the  compensation  monies  have  already  demoralised 
working  men.  Everyone's  life  is  more  or  less  spent  in 
the  service  of  the  State,  whether  at  65,  70,  or  any  other 
age,  and  pensions  got  without  any  direct  contiibution, 
that  is,  for  nothing,  will  simply  be  valued  accordingly, 
that  is,  they  will  not  be  appreciated  and  will  be  mis- 
applied. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  JAMES  LANG,  CHAIRMAN,  AND  MR  JOHN  M'CALLUM, 
INSPECTOR  OF  POOR,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  PARISH  COUNCIL  OF  THE  PARISH  OF 
KILMACOLM. 


Settlements  Acquired  by  Residence  in  Charitable  Institutions — Quarrier's  Homes,  Etc. 


1.  The  Parisli  Council  of  Kilmacolm  desire  to  call 
attention  to  the  unfair  state  of  the  law  brought  about 
by  the  recent  decision  of  the  Courts  that  under  the 
Poor  Law  (Scotland)  Acts  mere  residence  for  three  years 
without  self  support  by  a  girl  after  reaching  twelve  years 
of  age,  and  by  a  l:)oy  after  reaching  fourteen,  in  such 
charitable  institutions  as  the  Orphan  Homes  of  Scotland 
(better  known  as  "Quarrier's  Homes"')  is  sufficient  to  give 
a  settlement  in  the  parish  of  Kilmacolm  and  casts  the 
burden  of  after-maintenance  on  this  parish. 

2.  In  the  parish  of  Kilmacolm  there  are  three  charitable 
institutions  containing  1402  inmates.    These  are  : — 

The  Orphan  Homes  of  Scotland  (Quarrier's  Homes), 

with  1298  inmates. 
The  Sailors'  Orphan  Society  of  Scotland,  with  63 

inmates,  and 
The  Moffat  Orphanage,  with  41  inmates. 

Classifying  the  inmates  according  to  age  it  is  found 
that  in 

Quarrier's  Homes  69  are  under  5  years, 

972  between  5  and  14  years,  and 
257  over  14  years. 

In  the  Sailors'  Orphan  Home  all  are  between  5  and 
14  years. 

In  the  Moffat  Orphanage  all  are  between  5  and  14 
years. 

3.  The  necessary  qualification  for  admission  to  the 
Sailors'  Orphan  Society's  Home  is  that  the  applicants 
must  be  children  of  seamen,  and  of  the  63  inmates  15  are 
orphans  and  48  have  one  parent  alive. 

The  qualification  for  admission  to  the  Moffat  Orphanage 
is  that  tlie  applicants  must  have  been  born  in  the  lower 
ward  of  Renfrewshire,  and  of  the  41  inmates  10  are 
orphans,  while  31  have  one  parent  alive. 

None  of  the  inmates  of  these  two  institutions  have 
become  chargeable  to  the  poor  rate  of  Kilmacolm. 

4.  ^Quarrier's  Homes,  although  situated  in  the  parish 
of  Kibnacolm,  are  a  Glasgow  institution.  They  were 
established  in  1 871  by  the  well-known  philanthropist,  the 
late  Mr  William  Quarrier,  at  No.  10  Renfrew  Lane, 
Glasgow.  As  the  number  of  children  increased  the  Home 
was  removed  to  Cessnock  House,  Govan,  and  afterwards  to 
the  premises  in  James  Morrison  Street,  Glasgow,  that  are 
still  the  head  office  of  the  institution,  which  as  an  institu- 
tion is  domiciled  in  Glasgow.  The  institution  is  for  the 
relief  and  training  of  absolutely  destitute  and  neglected 
children  who  are  admitted  at  the  head  office  and  after- 
wards sent  to  the  cottage  homes  in  the  parish  of  Kilmacolm. 
None  of  the  children  are  admitted  directly  to  the  cottage 
homes.  They  must  all  enter  at  the  head  office  in  Glasgow. 
When  the  time  comes  for  them  to  leave  the  homes,  the 
children  are  taken  back  to  tlie  head  office  in  Glasgow,  and 
there  discharged.  Some  are  apprenticed  in  Glasgow  and 
lodged  in  .  the  James  Morrison  Street  premises  until  they 
become  self-supporting.  The  portion  of  the  Homes 
situated  in  the  jiarish  of  Kilmacolm  is  thus  devoted 
entirely  to  the  education  and  upbringing  of  destitute 
children  drawn  from  all  parts  of  Scotland.  It  is  estimated 
that  half  the  admissions  have  come  from  Glasgow  and 
suburbs  alone,  and  the  majority  of  the  remaincTer  come 
from  the  other  large  industrial  centres.  Some  of  the 
children  have  been  committed  under  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children  Acts,  and  at  present  there  are  thirty 
who  have  been  sent  to  the  Homes  by  or  at  the  instance  of 
various  Parish  Councils.  The  poor  rates  levied  in  the 
centres  from  which  all  these  destitute  children  come,  are 
thus  undoulrtedly  relieved  of  burdens  they  would  other- 
wise have  to  bear. 

5.  Among  the  large  number  of  children  who  have 
passed  through  the  Homes  there  are  some  who  from 
mental  weakness  or  physical  incapacity,  and  in  a  few 
cases  moral  degeneracy,  are  unable  to  maintain  themselves, 
and  the  Courts  have  held  that  the  burden  of  relieving 


these  failures  of  the  Homes  must  be  Ijonie,  not  by  the 
parish  of  their  Ijirth  or  or  their  parents'  settlement,  but  by 
the  parish  of  Kilmacolm,  simply  because  the  portion  of  the 
institution  in  which  they  have  lived  is  situated  in  this 
parisli. 

6.  Since  1897  the  Parish  Council  of  Kilmacolm  have 
received  claims  in  respect  of  20  individuals  who  had 
acquired  settlements  in  this  parish  by  residence  in 
Quarrier's  Homes,  and  of  these  claims  19  have  had  to  be 
admitted  and  1  is  still  undisposed  of. 

7.  The  undisposed  of  claim  is  in  respect  of  a  girl  who 
was  sent  to  the  Homes  by  the  Parish  Council  of  Cromarty. 
During  the  girl's  residence  in  the  Homes,  Cromarty  ma^e 
a  periodical  contribution  to  the  funds  of  the  institution. 
The  Parish  Council  of  Cromarty  now  contends  that  its 
contributions  were  mere  donations  not  necessarily  appli- 
cable to  the  board  and  maintenance  of  the  girl ;  that  by 
her  residence  in  the  Homes  she  had  lost  her  settlement  in 
Cromarty  and  acquired  one  in  Kilmacolm,  and  that  Kil- 
macolm is  now  liable  for  her  maintenance  in  accordance 
with  the  decisions  referred  to. 

8.  The  expenditure  of  the  Parish  Council  of  Kilmacolm 
on  the  maintenance  of  poor  persons  who  have  acquired 
settlements  by  residence  in  Quarrier's  Homes  up  till  15th 
April  1908  is  £1011,  and  for  law  charges  £1696. 

9.  The  income  derived  from  the  institution  in  the  name 
of  poor  rate  for  the  same  period  was  £534. 

10.  The  burden  for  maintenance  is  a  continuous  and  in- 
creasing one,  and  the  Cromarty  case  above  noted  shows 
there  are  other  points  arising  out  of  the  present  unsatis- 
factory position  that  may  cause  further  litigation  and  law 
charges.  The  law  charges  above  referred  to  were  incurred 
in  contesting  the  main  question,  and  in  an  appeal  taken  to 
the  House  of  Lords  with  the  approval  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  Scotland. 

11.  The  question  assumed  practical  importance  in  the 
parish  of  Kilmacolm  on  the  reduction  of  the  period  of 
residence  necessary  to  qualify  for  a  settlement  from  five 
years  to  three  years  by  the  Scottish  Poor  Law  Act  of  1898, 
as  a  great  many  of  the  inmates,  and  especially  the  females, 
continue  to  reside  in  tlfe  Homes  for  more  than  three  years 
alter  reaching  the  age  of  jjuberty,  i.e.  12  in  girls  and  14 
in  boys. 

12.  Originally  it  was  thought  that  the  residence  of 
children  in  an  Orphanage  like  Quarrier's  Homes  main- 
tained by  the  charitable  contributions  of  the  public  would 
not  operate  to  create  a  settlement  ;  and  in  tlie  case  of 
Glasgow  V.  Lanark  (P.L.M.  1900,  p.  493  ;  6th  Annual 
Report  Local  Government  Board  (App.  A)  p.  24),  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  Scotland,  acting  as  arbiter  under 
the  Poor  Law  (Scotland)  Act  1898,  decided  that  such  resi- 
dence was  not  sufficient  to  create  a  settlement. 

13.  The  question  whether  residence  for  the  statutory 
period  in  a  charitable  institution  created  a  settlement  in 
the  parish  where  the  institution  was  situated,  came  ujj  for 
decision  in  the  law  courts  for  the  first  time  in  the  case  of 
Eastwood  V.  Kirkintilloch  (1902,  5  Eraser  274),  and  the 
Court  of  Session  decided  in  the  affirmative.  Lord  Young 
strongly  dissenting  ;  and  in  the  subsequent  case  of  Glasgow 
V.  Houston  and  Kilmacolm  (6  Eraser  457,  affirmed  H.  of  L.  ; 
8  Eraser  (H.L.)  12)  it  was  held  tliat  residence  in  Quarrier's 
Homes  for  three  years  after  puberty  created  a  settlement 
in  Kilmacolm.  This  decision,  it  will  be  seen,  was  at 
variance  with  the  views  of  the  Local  Go\'ernment  Board 
for  Scotland  as  expressed  in  the  Lanark  arbitration  above 
referred  to. 

14.  These  decisions  of  the  Scottish  Courts  do  not  seem 
to  be  necessaiy  applications  of  general  rules  of  law,  but 
are  apparently  the  outcome  of  a  highly  ai'tificial  method 
applied  only  in  poor  law  cases,  and  they  seem  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  earlier  law  on  the  subject.  Thus  in 
an  ojjinion  given  to  Kilmacolm  Parish  Council  after  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Session  but  before  tlie  appeal  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  tlie  Eight  Honourable  R.  B.  Haldane, 
K.C.,  said  :  "  The  authorities  in  this  case  do  not  proceed 
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'  either  upon  any  consistent  theory  or  in  consistency  with 
'  each  other "  ;  and  on  the  interpretation  given  hy  the 
Court  to  sect.  1  of  the  Poor  Law  (Scotland)  Act  1898,  he 
said  :  "  If  I  were  to  try  to  put  what  appears  to  me  to 
'be  the  lallaey  of  the  Court  of  Session's  judgment  into  a 
'  sentence,  it  would  Ije  that  they  have  interpreted  the 
'  section  as  if  it  had  read  '  lived  there  aud  been  main- 
'tained'  instead  of  'resided  and  maintained  himself.'" 

15.  Apart  from  the  interpretation  of  the  statute  the 
decision  in  the  Kilniacolm  case  quite  ignores  the  doctrine 
of  the  unity  of  the  family  as  laid  down  in  the  leading  case 
of  Barbour  v.  Adamson  (2nd  July  1851,  13  D.  1279, 
reversed  H.  of  L.  30th  May  1853,  1  Macqueen  376),  and 
the  rules  of  Scottish  common  law  as  to  forisfamiliation 
(c/.  Fraser  on  Parent  and  Child,  2nd  edition,  j).  76). 


16.  The  ratiocinative  process  by  which  the  Courts 
arrived  at  their  decision  is,  as  indicated  by  Mr  Haldane's 
opinion,  not  very  clear,  l)ut  its  anomalous  and  oppressive 
incidence  makes  it  necessary  that  the  judgment  should  be 
corrected  by  statute,  and  the  Parish  Council  of  Kilniacolm 
ask  that  the  legislature  should  enact  that,  as  formerly  held 
by  the  Local  Government  Board,  residence  in  a  position  of 
dependence  in  a  charitable  institution  shall  not  in  any 
case  operate  towards  the  acquisition  of  a  settlement  in  the 
parish  in  which  the  institution  is  situated.  Such  an  enact- 
ment would  leave  the  former  law  of  settlement  unaffected, 
and  it  would,  in  the  case  of  children  in  Quarrier's  Homes, 
be  in  accord  with  the  moderii  theory  of  parental  resp)onsi- 
bility  for  children  above  the  age  of  pirberty  as  illustrated 
in  the  Education  Acts,  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  Acts,  and  other  recent  statutes. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXXIII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MISS  MARY  CARR  LEES,  MEMBER  OF  EDINBURGH 

PARISH  COUNCIL. 


1.  I  was -elected  a  Parish  Councillor  when  the  Act  of 
1894  came  into  force,  and  have  remained  since  then  on  the 
Edinburgh  Board.  For  thirty-five  years  I  have  taken  part 
in  charitable  and  philanthropic  woi'k  in  Edinburgh,  am  a 
director  of  several  institutions,  and  serve  on  many  local 
committees. 

2.  We  have  few  large  factories  in  Edinburgh,  but  a 
variety  of  trades  and  employments.  Many  men  are  out  of 
work.  I  think  gambling  and  drinking  have  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  such  poverty  as  exists. 

3.  We  have  nothing  special  in  our  Poor  Law  administra- 
tion. We  have  two  poorhonses,  and  Edinburgh  being  one 
parish,  they  are  under  the  same  Board.  Some  years  ago  we 
tried  to  arrange  one  poorhouse  for  a  better  class  of  inmates 
than  the  other.  This  partially  failed  because,  according  to 
our  rules,  we  cannot  employ  paid  labour,  but  must  utilise 
the  inmates,  and  for  that  reason  we  could  not  classify 
properly.  I  am  in  hopes  this  may  yet  be  done,  and  we 
should  then  have  a  house  of  refuge  for  respectable  poor, 
and  a  test  house  for  vicious  characters. 

4.  The  Edinburgh  Board  tries  to  administer  out-relief 
as  carefully  as  possible,  but  it  is,  I  am  afraid,  often  abused. 

5.  The  classes  of  persons  applying  for  relief  are  only  the 
lower  class  of  men  and  women,  deserted  wives,  widows  and 
orphans. 

6.  I  don't  think,  if  we  could  punish  or  detain  in  confine- 
ment those  Avho  misspend  their  wages  on  drink,  there  would 
be  much  poverty,  for  such  money  would  go  to  help  useful 
trades,  and  also  relatives  would  not  then  so  often  become 
dependent  on  rates  or  charity. 

7.  The  classes  of  persons  seeking  election  as  Parish 
Councillors  are  mostly  superior  tradesmen,  but  there  are 
several  professional  men  on  the  Board,  four  independent 
women  and  one  with  a  profession. 

8.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  giving  able-bodied 
persons  a  claim  to  relief,  1  hope  such  a  proposition  will 
never  be  made  in  Scotland.  At  present  no  respectable 
able-bodied  man  would  apply  for  poor  relief,  nor  have  I 
often  seen  such  apply  even  to  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society. 

9.  With  regard  to  the  question  as  to  the  suitability  of  the 
existing  areas  for  the  purpose  of  administering  relief,  I  see 
no  reason  to  change  the  present  arrangement. 


10.  With  regard  to  proposed  reforms  : — 

(a)  1  am  very  much  afraid  of  any  changes  which 
will  weaken  the  tie  between  parents  aud  children. 
The  danger  is  great  if  we  interfere  with  parental 
responsibility,  family  life  being  the  nerve  centre  of 
the  nation.  But  there  are  exceptional  cases  ;  and  as 
the  propositions  as  to  parents  and  children  by  the 
Edinburgh  Parish  Council  are  strictly  permissive,  I 
am  prepared  to  suppoi  t  them, — i.e.  power  to  control 
parish  children  till  they  attain  the  age  of  sixteen 
years. 

(6)  Power  over  "  ins  and  outs  "  is  absolutely  indis- 
pensable, and  also  power  to  detain  dissolute  parents 
in  penal  colonies  or  workhouses. 

(c)  I  object  to  mothers  of  two  or  more  illegitimate 
children  being  detained  in  a  poorhouse  for  a  year  if 
they  apply  to  the  parish.  I  think  the  recommenda- 
tion futile,  as  probably  under  this  rule  the  woman 
would  not  aj^ply.  Also,  this  law  \\-ould  not  be  an 
impartial  one;  and  where  necessary,  the  woman  would 
come  under  the  rule  as  to  dissolute  parents. 

(d)  I  would  again  say  that  power  over  "  ins  and 
outs,"  over  dissolute  parents,  and  also  power  to  remove 
to  the  poorhouse  elderly  people  who  are  unable  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  would  solve  some  of  our  greatest 
dithculties. 

(c)  I  would  urgently  recommend  the  adoption  of 
the  proposal  of  the  Scottish  Local  Government  Board 
Keport  of  1905,  page  23,  that  "where  the  number  of 
'  female  paupers  (including  widows  with  children)  is 
'  sufficient  to  warrant  it,  one  or  more  female  assistant 
'  inspectors  should  be  appointed,  whose  first  duty 
'  would  be  to  visit  such  cases.  We  are  informed 
'  that  in  Glasgow  the  appointment  of  a  female 
'  assistant  to  visit  respectable  widows  with  children 
'  on  the  '  special  roll '  for  such  cases  has  been  most 
'  beneficial."  It  is  a  self-evident  fact  that  to  send 
one  of  our  young  men  inspectors  to  visit  some  of 
our  women  cases  is  most  inappropriate.  I  believe 
that  the  appointment  of  at  least  one  woman  in- 
spector in  every  parish  where  there  are  more  than 
two  male  inspectors  would  revolutionise  our  outdoor 
relief. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXXIV. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  REV.  JOHN  LOVE,  MINISTER  OF  THE  PARISH,  AND 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  PARISH  COUNCIL  OF  YELL  (SHETLAND). 


1.  As  Chairman  of  the  Parochial  Board,  and  subsequently  to  the  Poor  Law  and  its  administration.  In  1892  I  wrote 
of  the  Parish  Council,  I  have  given  a  good  deal  of  thought     four  articles  for  The  Scottish  Standard  on  "  The  Opera- 
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tion  of  the  Poor  Law  in  Scotland,"  dealing  with  such 
points  as  "  A  General  Survey  of  the  Question,"  "  The  Money 
Eaised,"  "  How  it  is  Expended,"  and  "  The  Result." 

2.  The  following  are  some  of  the  points  to  which  I 
respectfully  direct  the  attention  of  the  Commission,  and 
stated  very  briefly  : — 

(a)  The  difficulties  entailed  on  the  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law  by  a  high  rate.  In  this  parish 
(Yell)  it  is  4s.  3d.  per  £,  paid  equally  by  proprietor 
and  tenant.  A  considerable  number — cottars,  etc. — 
do  not  get  the  benefit  of  the  Agricultural  Rating  Act. 

(h)  The  rate  is  high,  and  the  allowances  given  in 
a  number  of  cases  are  lower  than  they  ought  to  be. 
The  consequence  is  that  some  on  the  poor  roll  are 
thrown  on  the  charity  of  their  neighbours. 

(c)  The   worthy  and    the  unworthy,   the  un 
fortunate  and  the  criminal,  are  treated  alike.  For 
this  reason  some  poor  people  would  almost  as  soon 
die  as  receive  relief  from  the  Parish  Council,  and 
this  must  be  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  suffering. 

(d)  The  apparent  waste  of  money.  It  can  be  seen 
from  the  annual  reports  that  (piite  a  number  of 
parishes  with  only  a  few  paupers  pay  coyisiderable 
sums  for  management.  Some  system  of  grouping 
seems  to  be  necessary  in  the  mterests  of  economy. 
The  cost  of  management  has  gone  up  considerably 
coincidently  with  a  large  diminution  in  the  number 
of  paupers.  In  some  parishes  the  cost  of  manage- 
ment exceeds  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  paupers. 

(e)  Would  it  not  be  possible,  in  a  system  of  Poor 
Law  administration,  to  pay  more  attention  to  the 
causes  which  produce  poverty  ?  Even  with  the 
present  system  something  might  be  done  in  that 
respect.  Here  we  have  a  vast  organisation,  in  the 
closest  contact  with  the  poor,  the  members  of  which 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  give  some  answer 
to  the  question — Why  are  the  poor,  poor  ? 

(/)  It  is  satisfactory  that  the  number  of  paupers 
has  steadily  decreased.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  there  is  a  great  army  just  on  the 
borders  of  pauperism.  The  burden  a  little  heavier 
would  send  them  over.    The  poorest  parishes  have  the 


heaviest  burden.  Could  something  not  be  done  to 
lighten  this  burden?  It  is  a  pressing  question,  and 
there  is  nothing  so  discouraging  to  the  working 
classes,  who  are  doing  their  utmost  to  retain  an 
independent  position,  as  the  drag  which  pauperism 
imposes  on  them. 

3.  I  could  have  enlarged  further  upon  some  of  these 
points,  and  I  could  have  cited  some  cases  (of  aged  and 
infirm  people  too)  which  were  not  dealt  with  as  they 
deserved.  And  this  just  illustrates  the  saying,  that 
though  the  Poor  Law  was  in  its  inception  humane,  it  may 
be  administered  in  a  very  inhumane  method. 

4.  How  some  people  view  the  Poor  Law  and  Poor  Law 
Relief  ? — In  paying  the  rates  they  think  they  are  paying 
into  a  fund  upon  which,  as  age  comes  on,  they  have  a 
certain  claim. 

5.  It  almost  appears  as  if  the  sturdy  independence,  which 
was  characteristic  of  the  people,  is  breaking  down.  They 
show  much  less  reluctance  in  asking  and  accepting  relief 
for  themselves  and  their  relatives  than  they  did  in  former 
years.  This  happens  in  cases  where  the  parties  concerned 
are  fairly  well  to  do. 

6.  In  many  cases,  however,  there  is  no  doubt  the  terrible 
fight  which  the  jjeople  here — crofters  and  fishermen — have 
with  poverty,  and  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,  explains 
the  easy  resort  to  relief  under  the  Poor  Law. 

7.  There  is  considerable  difficulty,  too,  in  determining 
the  circumstances  of  applicants  and  their  relatives.  This 
difficulty  is  due  to  the  manner  of  life  of  the  jieople.  Their 
earnings  are  uncertain  and  not  easily  determined  by  an 
outsider.  Where  a  little  is  earned  from  knitting,  and  a 
little  from  the  croft,  and  something  from  the  fishing,  the 
sum  total  is  not  easily  got  at.  But  it  may  be  said,  there  is 
the  jjoorhouse  test.  That  test  is  not  always  efficacious,  and 
there  may  be  some  cruelty  in  the  application  of  it.  The 
pooi'house  is  30  miles  distant  Ijy  sea.  It  is  on  a  neighbouring 
island.  To  remove  an  old  and  infirm  person  there,  away 
from  the  old  surroundings  and  associations,  would  be,  in 
most  instances,  a  cruel  act. 

8.  We  cannot  force  removal  thither,  and  still  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Parish  Council  in  relation  to  the  applicant 
does  not  cease. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXXV. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  JOHN  LOVE,  CHAIRMAN  OF  RUTHERGLEN 

PARISH  COUNCIL. 


1.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Rutherglen  Parish 
Council  for  eighteen  years,  and  have  acted  as  Chairman 
for  two  years. 

2.  The  social  conditions  of  the  people  are  very  good. 
There  is  a  number  of  large  works  and  all  different  indus- 
tries.   They  are  generally  fairly  well  employed. 

3.  The  applicants  apply  for  relief  through  the  inspector, 
who  pr;ts  the  application  before  the  Council,  and  they 
grant  what  they  think  the  case  requires,  and  there  are  not 
many  complaints. 

4.  I  have  been  one  of  the  visiting  members  to  a  immber 
of  poorhouses  and  asylums,  and  I  am  in  favour  of  granting 
outdoor  relief  if  possible ;  but  in  cases  where  the  outdoor 
relief  is  abused  through  laziness  or  drink,  we  have  to 
offer  the  poorhouse  as  a  better  arrangement  for  them. 
I  think  there  should  be  power  given  to  Parish  Councils 
to  remove  to  the  poorhouse  any  old  persons  who  are  un- 
able to  keep  themselves  clean  and  have  no  one  to  look 
after  them. 

5.  Of  the  persons  applying  for  relief,  there  are  some  of 
the  indolent  and  those  unwilling  to  work  ;  the  others  are 
of  the  respectable  aged,  who  cannot  maintain  themselves 
and  have  no  other  support. 

6.  The  chief  causes  of  pauperism  are  inability  to  work 
through  age  and  infirmity,  and  a  few  cases  of  men  deserting 
their  wives  and  families  ;  but  the  greater  portion  consists 
of  widows  with  young  families  and  persons  too  old  to 
work. 

7.  Our  Council  is  composed  of  nineteen  members,  two- 


thirds  being  employers  and  one-third  working-men.  They 
do  what  is  fair  to  the  various  applicants. 

8.  I  am  not  in  favour  of  giving  able-bodied  men  relief. 
I  think  it  would  multiply  the  poor  roll  to  a  great  extent, 
and  encourage  some  who  are  content  to  eat  the  bread  of 
idleness  and  he  a  hardship  on  the  industrious. 

9.  I  think  the  area  of  Poor  Law  administration  should 
be  extended  to  counties,  as  it  would  bring  in  the  parishes, 
who  pay  very  little  to  assist  in  keeping  those  who  migrate 
from  country  districts  to  large  towns. 

10.  The  law  as  it  stands  is  very  unsatisfactory.  We  had  a 
case  lately  of  a  man  being  sent  from  Woolwich.  He  said  he 
had  been' born  in  Rutherglen,  but  we  could  find  no  trace  of 
that.  He  had  lived  all  his  life  in  England,  and  was  over 
sixty  years  of  age.  The  Woolwich  people  sent  him  here, 
and  we  had  no  power  to  send  him  back. 

11.  I  would  reconmiend  that  a  Central  Board  be  formed 
for  a  large  district,  where  cases  of  dispute  could  be  settled 
without  the  great  expense  that  is  created  at  present  by 
defending  cases  in  Court.  The  decisions  of  this  Board 
should  be  final. 

12.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Town  Council  for 
seventeen  years,  and  was  appointed  by  them  as  a  member 
of  Lanark'  Lunacy  Board  while  I  was  cliairman  of  the 
Parish  Council.  The  Town  Council  took  very  little 
interest  in  its  management,  and  I  am  strongly  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  both  patients  and 
rate^jayers  if  the  Parish  Council  wete  represented  on  this 
Board. ' 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  REV.  DAVID  LUNDIE,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  PARISH 

COUNCIL  OF  TONGUE  (SUTHERLAND). 


1.  From  1880  to  1889  I  was  an  elected  member  of  the 
Parochial  Board  of  tlie  Parish  of  Eddrachillis,  in  the  north- 
west of  this  county,  and  from  1889  till  now  (excejjt  for 
about  three  months)  a  member,  first  ej;  officio  of  the  Parochial 
Board  of  Tongue,  and  afterwards  of  Tongue  Parish  Council ; 
for  several  years  I  have  been  Chairman  of  the  latter,  and 
that  during  the  whole  time  of  my  membership  of  these 
bodies  I  have  not  been  absent  from  more  than  three 
meetings. 

2.  The  bulk  of  the  population  of  this  parish  is  of  the 
crofter  class,  of  whom  many  of  the  able-bodied  men  and 
women  engage  during  summer  in  work  connected  with  the 
herring  fishing,  in  such  places  as  Shetland,  Wick,  Peter- 
head and  Fraserburgh,  while  many  of  the  men  belong  to 
the  Royal  Naval  Reserve  and  put  in  the  usual  time  of 
drill  shortly  before  or  after  the  New  Year. 

3.  There  are  in  the  parish  three  large  sheep  farms 
employing  from  fifteen  to  twenty  shepherds  ;  also  six 
shootings  which  give  employment  to  as  many  gamekeepers 
or  foresters  all  the  year  round,  besides  a  good  many 
ghillies  for  part  of  the  year. 

4.  The  great  bulk  of  the  rental  of  the  parish  is  derived 
from  the  grazings  and  shootings  [I  ought  to  add  fishings, 
as  some  are  let  separate  from  the  shootings]. 

5.  As  regards  the  administration  of  relief  in  the  iDarish, 
we  adhere  very  strictly  to  the  rules  issued  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

6.  We  very  rarely  offer  indoor  relief  except  as  a  test, 
and  even  this,  as  a  rule,  only  to  mothers  of  illegitimate 
children.    We  find  outdoor  relief  much  cheaper. 

7.  Applicants  for  relief  are  mostly  of  the  cottar  class, 
and  the  cottars  in  this  district  are  mostly  the  children  of 
crofters.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  some  increase  in  the 
number  of  cases  in  which  an  aged  crofter  disposes  by  will 
of  his  croft  to  a  member  of  his  family  and  becomes  a 
pauper  himself.  Still  in  1905  the  average  age  of  the 
paupers  on  our  roll  was  seventy-two  and  a  half  years,  and 
the  great  majority  of  them  were  old  women  who  had  no 
relatives  on  whom  they  had  any  legal  claim. 


8.  Old  age  is  the  chief  cause  of  pauperism.  The  men 
and  women  who  have  no  land  and  make  this  parish  their 
home,  depending  on  casiial  employment  such  as  herring 
fishing,  find  themselves,  as  a  rule,  in  want  whenever 
through  age  or  illness  they  become  unable  to  work. 

9.  Our  present  Parish  Council  consists  of  the  factor  of 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland — the  sole  proprietor — the  parish 
minister  (myself),  a  hotel-keeper,  and  eight  crofters.  Only 
two  of  the  crofter  members  attend  meetings  well.  But  in 
this  parish  I  have  always  been  much  struck  with  how  just 
the  crofter  members  have  been  in  dealing  with  the  cases 
which  we  have  had  to  consider. 

10.  I  do  not  think  any  member  of  our  Council  would 
entertain  the  idea  of  giving  able-bodied  persons  relief. 
Tiie  community  are  always  ready  to  get  uj)  subscriptions 
to  help  persons  who  may  have  met  with  any  sudden  loss, 
such  as  that  of  a  cow  or  |a  horse.  And  if  widespread  want 
threatened,  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  would  be  sure  to  start 
relief  woi-ks — what  he  has  often  done  in  the  past.  Person- 
ally, I  think  parochial  relief  shoidd  in  no  case  be  given  to 
an  able-bodied  man  except  as  a  loan. 

11.  If  the  areas  were  larger  there  would  be  a  more 
uniform  and  so  a  fairer  rate,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  super- 
vision would  not  be  so  efficient  and  the  expenditure  would 
likely  increase.  The  area  of  this  parish  seems,  on  the 
whole,  to  be  wide  enough. 

12.  I  would  suggest  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  a 
parochial  doctor  could  not  be  dismissed  without  the 
approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  This  would 
ensure  the  doctor's  getting  fair-play,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
really  inefficient  doctor,  the  Parish  Council  would  have 
less  hesitation  in  initiating  proceedings  towards  his  dis- 
missal. For  instance,  during  the  last  fourteen  years,  two 
inspectors  of  poor  of  this  parish  have  been  dismissed.  But, 
unless  the  Local  Government  Board  had  stepped  in,  this 
could  not  have  been  done,  as  a  majority  of  the  Council 
would  have  refused  to  vote  for  their  dismissal. 

It  will  give  me  pleasure  at  any  time  to  supply  any  facts 
or  figures  yon  may  wish. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXXVII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  REV.  CHARLES  CADELL  MACDONALD,  D.D.,  ABERDEEN. 


1.  ]\Iany  of  the  problems  into  which  the  Commission 
have  been  appointed  to  inquire  have  become  painfully 
familiar  to  me  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties  as  a  town 
parish  minister  during  a  period  of  five  and  forty  years, 
as  a  trustee  ex-officio  of  many  charities,  as  a  convener  on 
two  occasions  of  distress  relief  committees,  and  now  for 
eighteen  years  as  chaplain  of  H.M.  prison  in  Aberdeen. 

2.  Speaking  generally,  the  zone  of  distress,  whether 
chronic  or  periodic,  in  our  Scottish  working  class  popu- 
lation, with  whose  condition  I  am  familiar,  is  found  in  the 
lower  strata  of  general  labourers.  It  is  there  that  the 
Poor  Laws  find  the  chief  sphere  of  their  application.  In 
this  region  as  yet  the  beneficent  and  elevating  influence 
ot  trades  unionism  is  hardly  known,  and  the  most  reliable 
of  the  friendly  societies  make  slow  progress.  This  class, 
unfortunately,  is  constantly  recruited  by  men  who  have 
spent  their  strength  in  country  work,  and  who,  as  well  as 
their  wives,  often  break  down  morally  as  well  as  physically 
in  the  trying  environments  of  town  life.  I  have  formed 
a  very  high  estimate  of  the  upper  section  of  our  workers, 
consisting  not  only  of  skilled  artisans  of  all  trades  but  of 
a  large  class  of  labourers  with  special  aptitudes.  They 
are  marked  by  intellectual  activity,  self-reliance,  a  spirit 
of  independence  and  self- regulation.  Both  men  and 
women  are  well  equipped  for  the  work  of  life.  Only  in 
such  grave  crises  as  the  di.'^ablement  or  death  of  the  bread- 
winner is  it  consistent  with  my  experience  that  help  from 
without  is  either  needed  or  desired.  In  ordinary 
emergencies,  such  as  temporary  want  of  employment  or 


sickness,  they  are  able,  without  any  loss  of  their  sense  of 
independence,  to  have  recourse  to  their  union  or  friendly 
society.  I  have  seldom  found  among  such  orderly  and 
capable  toilers  any  apparent  privation  in  old  age. 

3.  On  the  vexed  question  of  a  State  provision  of  old  age 
pensions,  I  confess  I  view  with  serious  concern  the  seeming 
trend  of  influential  opinion  in  a  direction  which  I  fear 
would  tend  to  arrest  the  development  of  national  self- 
reliance  and  individual  re.?ponsibility  in  the  ordering  of 
one's  life.  Between  the  scheme  associated  with  the  name 
of  Mr  Charles  Booth  and  that  adumbrated  by  Mr 
Chamberlain,  I  am  convinced  that  unless  our  civilisation 
is  forthwith  to  be  organised  on  tire  principles  of  socialism 
the  country  ought  not  to  hesitate  in  its  choice.  Com- 
pulsory insurance,  as  in  Germany,  may  be  placed  with  us 
in  the  same  category  as  conscription.  I  do  not,  however, 
for  a  moment  doubt  that  the  mass  of  industrious  and 
steady  men  would  avail  themselves  of  any  system  of 
insurance  against  the  grave  contingencies  of  enfeeblement, 
death,  or  old  age,  that  may  be  instituted  and  reasonably 
subsidised  by  the  State.  In  cases  where  no  effort  at  self 
help  had  been  made,  the  Parish  Council  would  be  called 
upon  to  come  to  the  rescue. 

4.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  even  such  a  scheme 
as  Mr  Chamberlain  suggests  would  meet  the  necessities 
of  the  case.  The  effect  of  a  State  provision  of  old  age 
pensions  would,  I  think,  as  the  friendly  societies  dread,  be 
fatal  to  their  existence.  Now,  as  old  age  after  all,  as  I  have 
observed,  is  not  by  any  means  the  most  disastrous  incident 
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in  a  working  man's  life,  I  am  of  ojjinion  that,  if  the  State 
is  to  take  action,  it  must  deal  not  only  with  old  age  l)ut 
with  such  a  tragic  contingency  as  the  bread-winner's  death 
or  even  the  hopeless  disablement  in  the  midst  of  his 
working  life.  For  it  must  be  evident  to  every  one  familiar 
with  the  inner  history  of  the  working  classes  that  the 
death  of  a  father  in  his  prime  hides  in  it  not  only 
possibilities  of  unutterable  suffering  to  wife  and  children, 
but  has  a  serious  bearing  on  the  interest  of  the  State.  But 
for  the  marvellous  courage  and  capacity  and  awakening 
of  energy  of  the  widow  and  the  often-noted,  almost 
mysterious  devotion  and  loyalty  of  her  children,  the 
home  might  become  a  ruin.  This  is  an  awful  contingency 
in  a  working  man's  life,  for  which  it  is  practically  im- 
possible for  him  to  provide  by  the  most  careful  home 
administration.  On  a  good  wife  and  her  children  in  such 
a  crisis  there  ought  not  to  be  placed,  even  in  its  mildest 
form,  the  stigma  and  sense  of  pauperism.  It  seems  to 
me  in  regard  of  such  considerations  that  in  any  legislation 
bearing  on  our  Poor  Laws  and  relief  of  distress,  we  are 
face  to  face  with  graver  questions  than  that  of  old  age 
pensions. 

5.  A  system  of  state  insurance  that  would  make  it 
possible  for  industrious  and  self-respecting  working  men 
to  provide  against  the  serious  contingencies  of  their  life, 
temporary  ailment,  permanent  disablement,  old  age  and 
death,  would  encourage  and  stimulate  self-help  and  self- 
control,  diminish  to  an  extent  perhaps  ajjproximately 
equivalent  to  the  subsidy  of  the  State  the  charge  of  Parish 
Councils  on  the  rates,  and  leave  these  or  any  new  authority 
that  might  be  created  to  deal  with  the  needs  and  distresses 
of  that  residuum  of  our  population  where,  to  a  large  extent, 
life  is  spent  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  concerning  which 
we  may  not  despair  that  the  reforming  and  restraining 
forces  of  our  civilisation  are  destined  to  exert  a  healing 
and  elevating  influence. 

6.  In  every  period  of  exceptional  stress  I  have  found  the 
bulk  of  the  most  clamant  sufferers  among  men  and  women 
who  have  rendered  themselves,  by  neglect  alike  of  moral  and 
physical  precautions,  unfit  for  the  battle  of  life.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  obligation  rests  on  the  State  to  charge  itself 
with  the  kindly  restraint  of  many  of  its  young  citizens  who 
give  early  and  pitiful  evidence  of  utter  incapacity  to  guide 
their  lives  to  any  useful  end.    They  are  left  to  the  care  of  the 


magistrates,  the  police,  and  the  prison.  They  are  classed 
as  criminals.  They  ought  in  early  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, and  on  tlie  first  clear  evidence  of  incapacity  for 
Self-regulation,  to  be  subjected  for  a  time  to  kindly  and 
homely  discipline,  with  the  prospect  of  returning  to  the 
ranks,  having  learned  perhajjs  the  art  of  living.  They  are 
left  as  it  is  to  waste  themselves  and  to  reproduce  their  kind 
either  by  marriage  or  corrupting  example. 

7.  From  my  experience  in  some  of  the  darkest  tunes 
through  which  our  working  classes  have  passed,  I  am 
constrained  earnestly  to  emphasise  the  fact  that,  while  I 
have  seen  many  good  and  true  men  in  sore  straits,  the  chief 
sufferers  have  been  those  who  in  times  of  plenty  and  with 
by  no  means  meagre  resources,  are  careless  of  the  future  and 
regard  very  lightly  their  responsibility  for  the  home. 

8.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  operations  and  eliects  of  our 
charities  will  engage  the  earnest  concern  of  the  Royal 
Commission.  The  following  are  the  charities  of  which  I 
am  an  administrator  : — 

(a)  The  General  Kirk-Session  of  St  Nicholas 
allocates  annually  a  sum  of  over  £200  to  about 
ninety-three  recipients,  in  sums  varying  from  12s. 
to  £5.  There  are  many  mortifications.  The 
recipients  are  aged  and  indigent,  but  not  in  receipt 
of  parochial  relief. 

(b)  John  Gordon's  Charitable  Fund. — Alter  jxiy- 
ment  of  certain  special  annuities  and  college 
lectureships,  one  hundred  and  fifty  women  servants, 
over  sixty  years  of  age,  receive  £4  each.  Charitable 
institutions  from  £700  to  £1000. 

(c)  Harvey's  Trust. — The  income  is  about  £258. 
The  recipients  ^re  the  Lady's  Association  for  Fallen 
Women,  £80  ;  Deaf  and  Dumb  Benevolent  Associa- 
tion, £10. 

(d)  Aberdeen  Shipwrecked  Seaman's  Fund. — 
Capital  £1575.  Recipients  twenty  five  ;  £2  a  year 
each. 

(e)  Aberdeen  Indigent  Lunatic  Fund. — Income, 
£327.    Board  of  patients,  £260. 

(J)  Ruddiman  &  Dutliie's  Coal  and  Meal  Fund. — 
Income,  £36,  under  St  Clement's  Parish  Kirk- 
Session.  Recipients  one  hundred  and  seventy  ;  each 
receive  2^  cwts.  of  coal  and  2  stones  of  meal  annually. 
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STATEryiENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  REV.  D.  MACDONALD,  MEMBER  -OF  NORTH  UIST  PARISH 
COUNCIL,  AND  CHAIRMAN  OF  LONG  ISLAND  COMBINATION  POORHOUSE. 


1.  I  was  for  some  years  Chairman  of  the  Parochial  Board, 
and  for  six  years  Chairman  of  the  Parish  Council.  I 
am  still  a  member  of  the  Parish  Council,  and  Chairman 
of  the  Long  Island  Combination  Poorhouse. 

2.  The  parish  of  North  Uist  is  purely  agricultural,  and 
the  population,  with  few  exceptions,  may  all  be  said  to 
belong  to  the  labouring  and  crofting  classes.  The  only 
industry  which  affords  sulistantial  help  to  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  community  is  the  making  of  kelp  and  tangle 
ash  for  the  British  Chemical  Company.  The  revenue 
from  this  source  may  be  placed  at  about  £1,000  a  year. 
The  great  majority  of  the  young  men  are  connected  with 
some  branch  of  the  military  service,  and  their  earnings 
in  that  connection  mean  much  additional  comfort  in  a 
locality  where  house  rent  is  cheap  and  peat  fuel  at  a 
nominal  charge,  available  for  the  labour  of  cutting  and 
curing  it.  Good  Highland  cattle  are  reared  by  the  crofters, 
and  full  average  price  is  received  for  them  at  public 
markets  within  the  parish,  but  crofters  with  young  families, 
who  are  mostly  dependent  on  the  revenue  of 'the  croft,  have, 
as  a  rule,  a  big  struggle  to  make  ends  meet.  On  the  whole, 
the  people  are  steady,  respectable,  and  industrious.  They 
make  good  use  of  all  tlie  advantages  within  their  reach, 
and  maintain  a  creditable  appearance  of  comfort  on  very 
limited  means. 

3.  The  boarding  of  paupers  with  friends  and  neighbours 
is  found  to  be  very  satisfactory.  By  this  method  house 
rent  is  saved,  and  the  cost  of  nursing  and  attendance  is 
very  consideral)ly  reduced.  Through  the  use  of  the  poor- 
house  as  a  test,  relatives  of  paupers  are  in  many  cases 


easily  persuaded  to  accept  the  guardianship  of  their  pauper 
friends  on  fair  and  reasonable  terms.  The  number  of 
applicants  who  accept  indoor  relief  are  very  small,  but 
the  offer  of  the  poorhouse  keeps  down  the  outdoor  roll, 
and  relieves  the  Council  of  the  responsibility  of  flat  refusal 
in  doubtful  cases,  though  in  nine  cases  ont  of  ten  the  offer 
of  the  poorhouse  is  not  accepted.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
regular  poor  are  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief. 

4.  Applicants  for  relief  are  generally  young  widows  with 
children  of  school  age,  disabled  persons,  whether'  from 
sickness  or  accident,  and  unmarried  men  and  women  of 
advanced  years,  who  are  unable  to  claim  legal  support 
from  any  other  quarter.  Some  of  the  aged  applicants 
spent  their  strength  and  their  years  without  any  fixed 
wage,  in  the  interests  of  their  father's  house  and  croft,  but 
when  the  father  was  succeeded  by  the  married  son  or 
grandson  the  old  order  changed,  and  poor  relief  became 
the  only  hope  of  such  aged  members  as  were  no  longer 
treated  with  kindness  under  the  old  paternal  I'oof. 

5.  Young  people  are  now  more  alive  to  their  own  in- 
terests. They  leave  their  father's  house  at  an  early  age, 
and  seek  remunerative  employment  at  home  and  abroad, 
wherever  it  can  be  found. 

6.  Though  the  crofter  and  labour  vote  is  all-j)owerful 
in  the  parish,  there  is  not  the  slightest  tendency  on  the 
part  of  ratepayers  to  abuse  their  voting  power.  The 
present  Council  of  seven  members  consists  of  two  landed 
projirietors,  the  representative  of  a  third,  tliree  crofters, 
and  the  parish  minister.  In  considering  ap^jlications  for 
relief,  I  could  never  detect  any  favouritism  or  partiality 
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towards  friends  in  any  member  of  Council.  The  Parish 
Conucil  is  in  every  respect  as  careful  in  the  administration 
of  parish  funds  as  the  old  Parochial  Board. 

7.  In  my  opinion,  the  existing  areas  are  quite  suitable, 
for  administering  relief. 

8.  With  a  view  to  future  legislation,  I  would  recommend, 
with  all  deference, — 

(a)  That  compulsory  powers  should  be  given  to 
the  Parish  Council  for  the  removal  of  troublesome 
paupers  to  the  poorhouse. 

{h)  That  all  disputes  arising  under  the  Poor  Law 
Act  should  be  compulsorily  referred  to  the  Board  for 
settlement,  and  that  their  decision  sliould  1)6 
final. 

((.■)  That  the  cost  of  the  lunatic  poor  should  be 
made  a  national  burden. 

In  the  county  of  Inverness  the  proportion  of  the 
insane  to  the  rest  of  the  population  is  I  out  of 


278.  In  this  sorely  burdened  parish,  with  its  small 
assessable  rental,  the  proportion  of  certified  lunatics 
is  1  out  of  134.  This  burden,  the  weight  of  which 
has  been  most  acutely  felt  for  years,  is  greatly 
aggravated  by  the  steady  falling  off  in  the  Lunacy 
and  Medical  Relief  Grants. 

(d)  That  the  basis  of  allocation  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  relief  to  agricultural  occupiers  under  the 
Rating  Relief  Act  should  be  readjusted. 

The  relief  given  at  present  to  agricultural  occupiers 
is  five-eigliths  of  the  amount  payable  by  them  in  1896. 
The  poor-rate  of  that  year  in  this  parish  was  3s.  5d. 
per  £.  The  poor-rate  for  this  current  year  is 
6s.  3d  per  £,  an  excess  of  28.  lOd.  per  £,  for  which  no 
proportionate  relief  is  afforded  to  the  agricultural 
occupier.  It  is  reasonable  to  suggest  that  the  basis 
of  allocation  should  be  revised  at  the  end  of  every 
period  of  ten  years,  and  that  a  more  recent  rate 
than  that  of  1896  should  be  made  the  basis  of 
affording  relief  to  occupiers. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  D.  MACDONALD,  DEPUTY-LIEUTENANT  OF  THE  COUNTY 
OF  THE  CITY  OF  DUNDEE  ;  MEMBER  OF  THE  TOWN  COUNCIL,  PARISH  COUNCIL, 
AND  SCHOOL  BOARD  OF  DUNDEE;  CHAIRMAN  OF  DISTRICT  LUNACY  BOARD;  AND 
EX-CHAIRMAN  OF  PARISH  COUNCIL,  ETC.  ETC. 


1 .  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  management  of  Parochial 
business  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  in  1845,  either  as  a 
private  member.  Convener  of  Committees,  or  Chairman.  I 
was  Chairman  for  many  years,  and  now  I  am  Chairman  of 
District  Lunacy  Board  of  the  Combination  Parish  of 
Dundee.  I  have  been  for  many  years  a  Town  Councillor 
and  Magistrate  of  Dundee,  and  I  am  now  a  Deputy  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  County  of  the  City  of  Dundee.  I  have  been 
(and  I  still  am)  a  member  of  the  School  Board  of  Dundee 
since  the  passing  of  the  School  Board  Act  in  1872.  I  have 
also  had  a  large  share  in  the  work  of  the  various  philan- 
thropic agencies  of  Dundee. 

2.  In  1878  the  two  parishes  within  the  area  of  Dundee 
and  two  small  adjoining  districts  were  combined  for  Poor 
Law  purposes,  and  these  now  form  the  Dundee  Combination 
Parish.  This  was,  in  my  opinion,  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  and  it  has  proved  a  great  advantage  to  the  town 
and  district.  About  eight  years  ago  the  Parish  of  Dundee 
Combination  was  separated  from  the  County  of  Forfar 
for  Lunacy  purposes,  and  formed  into  a  Lunacy  District. 
I  have  been  Chairman  of  the  District  Board  since  its 
formation. 

Social  and  Industrial  Conditions  of 
Dundee  Parish. 

3.  As  regards  the  social  conditions  of  the  parish,  the 
population,  which  is  about  170,000,  consists  largelj'  of  the 
working  classes.  Fortunately  or  unfortunately,  Dundee 
has  in  its  immediate  vicinity  a  number  of  pleasant  places 
in  which  a  large  number  of  the  wealthy  and  middle  classes 
have  their  residences.  The  result  is  that  the  valuation  of 
the  city  is  relatively  small,  compared  with  other  towns  ; 
whilst  owing  to  industrial  conditions,  pauperism  is  large 
and  necessitates  a  high  rate  of  poor  assessment.  The  rate 
at  present  is  Is.  22d.  per  £.  As  regards  industrial  condi- 
tions, Dundee  occupies  a  somewhat  peculiar  and  unsatis- 
factory condition. 

4.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  female  labour,  but 
employment  for  men  is  scarce  and  precarious.  Shipbuild- 
ing and  engineering  employ  a  good  many  men,  but  these 
industries  are  frequently  liable  to  spells  of  dull  trade. 
The  main  source  of  employment  for  men  and  women  is 
the  jute  mills,  of  which  there  are  a  large  number  spread 
over  all  the  city.  This  jute  spinning  and  weaving  forms 
the  staple  trade  of  the  city. 

5.  The  wages  of  the  women  are,  as  a  rule,  very  small, 
as  also  are  the  wages  of  men  engaged  in  the  lower  depart- 
ments of  the  work.  Boys  go  into  these  mills  as  half-timers. 
They  gradually  rise  until  their  wage  is  fourteen  shillings 
or  fifteen  shillings  a  week,  but  after  this  stage  there  is  the 
utmost  difficulty  in  attaining  a  higher  position.  They 


have  not,  like  the  females,  learned  to  spin  or  weave.  They 
had  no  opportunity,  and  they  continue  to  be  unskilled 
labourers,  with  a  miserable  wage.  Many  of  them  in  that 
position  get  married  at  a  very  early  age.  For  a  time  the 
wife  works,  and  may  make  a  fair  wage,  but  soon  the 
approach  of  a  family  puts  an  end  to  this,  and  poverty 
ensues.  Health  frequently  fails,  and  then  a  burden  on  the 
parish. 

Method  of  Administering  Relief. 

6.  There  are  no  peculiarities  practised  in  Dundee  in  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law.  There  is  a  chief  inspector, 
with  a  competent  staff  of  assistants,  who  inspect  and 
examine  every  case  of  application. 

7.  The  Relief  Committee  sits  weekly  and  adjudicate  on 
each  case.  In  the  interval  the  chief  inspector  exercises 
discretionary  powers  and  reports.  Frequent  visits  of 
surprise  are  made,  with  the  view  of  detecting  cases  of 
paupers  misspending  their  aliment. 

8.  All  cases  are  reviewed  at  intervals  of  a  few  weeks. 
Outdoor  relief  is  granted  only  after  a  due  consideration 
of  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  applicant. 

9.  Orphans  and  deserted  children  are,  as  a  rule,  boarded 
out  in  the  country  with  guardians  whose  houses  and 
circumstances  have  been  inspected  and  approved  by  the 
Committee.  They  are  visited  at  irregular  inteivals  and 
without  notice.  This  boarding  out  of  children  has  lieen 
very  successful.  Care  has  to  be  taken  in  many  cases  in 
boarding  out  children  beyond  the  reach  or  knowledge  of 
vicious  mothers,  and  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  more 
power  should  be  given  in  this  direction.  Tliere  is  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  finding  suitable  guardians  in  the 
country  for  Roman  Catholic  children,  and  hence  a  large 
number  are  boarded  in  Smyllura  Institution  in  Lanarlc- 
shire.  The  result  is  highly  satisfactory.  They  are  well 
edircated  and  trained.  When  considered  fit,  situations 
are  provided  for  them,  and  they  get  absolved  in  the  general 
community.  Those  boarded  with  their  parents  in  the 
poorhouse  attend  a  neighbouring  public  school. 

10.  For  indoor  relief  the  parish  has  two  poorhouses. 
One,  with  accommodation  for  about  three  hundred,  is 
chiefly  used  for  aged  and  infirm  people.  In  this  house 
there  reside  the  Governor  and  Matron  and  other  officials, 
a  trained  nurse  to  supervise  the  care  of  any  sick  persons. 
In  the  otlrer  house  there  is  accommodation  for  upwards  of 
nine  hundred  ordinary  poor.  Part  of  this  poorhouse  con- 
sists of  a  detached  hospital,  with  three  hundred  and  thirty 
beds,  for  the  treatment  of  hospital  cases.  There  is  also 
accommodation  for  one  hundred  children  in  separate 
apartments.  New  maternity  wards,  observation  wards,  and 
isolation  wards  are  in  course  of  erection  and  nearing  coin- 
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pletion.  There  is  a  resident  medical  officer  in  connection 
with  the  hospital  as  well  as  a  visiting  doctor.  There  is 
also  a  lady  superintendent  and  a  staff  of  trained  nurses  in 
charge  of  the  hospital.  A  number  of  probationary  nurses 
are  accommodated  and  trained  in  the  hospital. 

The  Eespective  Merits  of  Outdoor  and 
Indoor  Eelibf. 

11.  The  aged  and  deserving  poor  having  homes  of  their 
own,  young  widows  with  children,  the  wives  and  families 
of  jjersons  who  are  inmates  of  asylums  or  other  institutions, 
are,  as  a  rule,  on  the  outdoor  roll.  This  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  proper  treatment. 

12.  The  aged  and  intirni  who  have  no  houses  of  their 
own,  or  friends  to  attend  to  their  comfort,  are  accommodated 
in  the  poorhouse.  Test  cases  are  always  offered  relief  in 
the  poorhouse.  This  is  a  class  difficult  to  deal  with,  and  I 
am  of  opinion  that  more  power  should  be  given  for  using 
stricter  measures  for  their  treatment.  They  are,  as  a  rule, 
drunken,  immoral,  and  improvident  characters.  There  is 
another  class  who  are  a  source  of  trouble  and  expense  by 
frequently  going  in  and  out  of  the  poorhouse.  Power  for 
their  detention  for  a  limited  period  after  a  certain  number 
of  exits  should  be  given. 


Class  of  Persons  Applying  for  Eeliep. 

13.  Persons  applying  for  relief  are  almost  wholly  from 
the  labouring  classes.  There  are  but  very  few  cases  from 
persons  who  had  seen  better  days.  Charities  are  able  to  cope 
with  such. 

Causes  of  Pauperism. 

14.  Tlie  chief  causes  are  drunkenness,  indolence,  and 
improvidence,  chiefly  drunkenness,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly. 


Class  of  Persons  seeking  Electon  as 
Parish  Councillors. 

15.  The  persons  seeking  election  as  Parish  Councillors  are 
from  the  middle  classes,  and  are  fairly  rejjresentative  of 
the  best  intelligence  of  the  community.  The  wealthier 
classes  take  little  interest  in  parochial  business.  They  do 
not  see  their  way  to  spend  the  time  necessary  for  so  many 
details. 

Eelief  of  Able-bodied. 

16.  I  am  not  in  favour  of  giving  the  able-bodied  a  right 
to  demand  relief.  To  do  this  would,  in  my  opinion,  have 
the  effect  of  largely  increasing  the  poor  roll  without  solving 
the  difficult  question  of  the  unemployed.  That  should  be 
left  to  Town  and  County  Councils.  In  my  long  life 
experience  of  dealing  with  the  poor  I  have  never  found 
really  deserving  persons  left  long,  if  at  all,  in  destitution. 

Poor  Law  Areas. 

17.  In  large  towns  and  parishes  I  see  no  cause  for  change, 
but  i^ower  should  be  given  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
to  unite  small  parishes  for  Poor  Law  purposes. 

Suggested  Eeporms. 

18.  I  see  no  cause  for  any  radical  change  in  the  laws, 
which  has  worked  fairly  well. 

19.  A  large  amount  of  time  and  money  is  spent  on  the 
question  of  settlem.ent.  This  is  altogether  unnecessary. 
Power  should  be  given  to  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
consider  and  settle  all  cases  of  disputed  settlements.  I 
would  set  aside  technical  points  of  legality.  Cases  would 
be  settled  on  one  line  of  policy,  and  justice  done  all  round. 

20.  Deserters  of  wives  and  families  should  be  more 
severely  punished. 

21.  The  cost  of  maintaining  pauper  lunatics  should  be 
wholly  borne  by  the  State.  This  would  not,  in  lu}-  (jpinion, 
lead  to  extravagance  or  abuse,  as  a  general  rate  for  ordinary 
pauperism  would  be  sure  to  do. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  DR  D.  J.  MACDONALD,  MEDICAL  OFFICER  FOR  THE 

PARISH  OF  STORNOWAY,  ETC. 


1.  I  am  over  fifty  years  of  age  and  a  native  of  Lewis. 
I  hold  the  qualifications  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine,  Master  in 
Surgery,  and  Diploma  in  Public  Health  of  the  University 
of  Aberdeen. 

2.  During  the  last  eighteen  years  I  have  been  engaged 
in  rendering  medical  assistance  to  the  sick  poor,  under  the 
Poor  Law.  I  am  also  medical  officer  to  a  local  lodge  of 
Oddfellows,  which  is  the  only  other  agency  in  Lewis  for 
rendering  such  assistance,  but  whose  operations  are  confined 
to  the  town  of  Stornoway  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
where  valuable  medical  and  other  assistance  is  rendered  to 
its  members  Mdien  overtaken  by  illness. 

3.  Finally,  I  may  add  that  I  am  personally  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  of  practically  every  family  in  the 
island. 

4.  In  what  follows,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  statement 
of  facts,  and  suggest  remedies  as  I  go  along.  I  am  afraid, 
however,  that  our  circumstances  here  are  so  very  unique 
that  what  I  may  suggest  will  be  utterly  inapplicable  to 
any  other  part  of  the  country,  and  must  therefore  be  held 
as  applying  only  to  Lewis. 

5.  It  is  true  that  all  along  the  West  Highlands  some 
people  live  at  long  distances  from  medical  assistance,  but 
in  these  cases  the  population  is  small  and  live  under  more 
favourable  conditions,  whereas  in  Lewis,  owing  to  the 
insanitary  condition'  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  houses  and 
their  surroundings,  and  the  state  of  chronic  poverty  that 
universally  prevails  all  over  the  rural  part  of  the  island, 
the  necessity  for  medical  assistance  is  much  more  pressing 
than  in  any  other  part  of  rural  Scotland.  But,  instead  of 
possessing  the  necessary  facilities  for  dealing  efficiently 
with  such  a  clamant  necessity,  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to 
satisfy  the  Commission  that  we  are  not  in  a  position  to 
render  anything  like  efficient  medical  assistance  to  the 


sick  poor.  By  the  term  "  Sick  Poor  "  I  do  not  mean  those 
that  are  already  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief,  these  being 
sufficiently  attended  to. 

6.  To  enable  the  Commission  the  more  readily  to  form 
an  accurate  estimate,  I  shall  take  the  island  parish  by 
parish,  describe  such  facilities  as  exist,  and  then  outline 
how,  in  my  opinion,  these  may  be  materially  increased. 

Parish  of  Stornoway. 

7.  To  begin  with  the  parish  of  Stornoway,  which  has  a 
population  of  13,000,  and  which  embraces  the  quoad  sacra 
parishes  of  Knock  and  Back,  there  are,  in  the  near  vicinity 
of  the  town  of  Stornoway,  a  Cottage  Hospital  of  twelve 
beds,  and  an  Infectious  Diseases  Hospital  with  a  similar 
number  of  beds.  These  two  modest  institutions  are 
supposed  to  supply  all  the  medical  requirements  of 
the  whole  population  of  Lewis — over  31,000, — amongst 
the  rural  portion  of  whom,  owing  to  the  lack  of  hospital 
accommodation,  the  utter  want  of  any  efficient  method  of 
isolation,  and  the  insanitary  condition  of  the  houses, 
fever  has  become  endemic. 

8.  The  rural  part  of  the  parish  is  divided  into  two  pretty 
nearly  equal  parts  by  Broad  Bay — an  arm  of  the  sea  about 
15  miles  long  and  4  miles  broad. 

Standing  at  the  head  of  this  bay  and  looking  seaM'ards, 
one  has  the  Knock  section  of  the  parish  on  the  right  and 
the  Back  section  on  the  left. 

Each  section  has  a  population  of  between  4,000  and 
5,000. 

9.  There  are  three  medical  men  practising  in  the  parish, 
and  all  three  are  resident  in  the  town  of  Stornoway. 

10.  The  nearest  village  of  the  Back  section  is  3  miles 
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from  Stornoway,  whilst  Tolsta,  with  !i  population  of  close 
u25on  1,000,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  same  section,  is  15 
miles  away.  This  village — Tolsta — is  one  of  the  most 
poverty-stricken  in  the  whole  island.  The  popnlatinn  of  the 
village  being  thus  on  the  verge  of  pauperism,  it  goes  with- 
out saying  that  few  or  none  of  them  can  afford  to  call  in 
the  services  of  a  doctor  living  in  Stornoway,  15  miles  away. 

1 1 .  The  result  is  what  might  be  expected.  Three-fourths 
of  the  deaths  which  occur  in  this  village  are  not  certified 
by  a  medical  man. 

12.  Infinitely  much  more  serious  from  a  Public  Health 
point  of  view  than  this  fact,  deplorable  though  it  be,  is 
this  : — that  there  are  not  (in  my  opinion,)  three  consecutive 
houses  in  the  village  of  Tolsta  without  tuberculosis,  in  one 
or  other  of  its  many  forms.  The  same  thing,  though  in  a 
less  accentiiated  manner,  holds  good  of  the  extreme  end  of 
the  Knock  section  of  the  parish. 

13.  The  remedy,  of  course,  is  more  doctors,  but  this  is 
subject  to  certain  qualifications.  Any  number  of  doctors 
resident  in  the  town  of  Stornoway  cannot  bring  Tolsta 
within  easier  reach  of  that  town,  ix)r  reduce  the  present 
cost  to  the  Tolsta  crofter  of  a  visit  from  a  doctor  resident 
in  Stornoway,  15  miles  away. 

14.  The  real  remedy  therefore  is  to  bring  the  doctor 
within  easier  reach  of  these  outlying  villages  by  e=itab]ish- 
ing  a  doctor  in  the  centre  of  each  rural  section  of  the 
parish.  Before  such  a  vast  privilege  can  be  conferred  on 
these  poor  people,  several  practical  difficulties  will  have  to 
be  overcome.  On  the  threshold,  t)ne  is  confronted  by  the 
entire  absence  in  both  .sections  of  any  house  suitable  for 
a  doctor's  dwelling.  I  am  afraid  that  the  only  method  of 
meeting  this  difficulty  is  by  a  Government  Grant,  as  local 
taxation  is  already  so  opipressive  that  it  cannot  further  be 
increased  without  reducing  us  all  to  the  position  of  sup- 
pliants for  parochial  relief. 

15.  In  the  second  place,  owing  to  the  great  poverty  of 
the  people,  the  doctors  so  established  woidd  have  some 
difficulty  in  making  a  decent  living  from  such  fees  as 
could  be  exacted  in  these  districts.  This  difficulty,  how- 
ever, could,  in  a  manner  at  least,  be  obviated  by  allocating 
to  the  doctor  in  each  district  the  district  share  of  the  salary 
now  paid  to  the  parish  doctor.  This,  in  the  case  under 
consideration,  would  mean  £75  per  annum  to  each  district 
of  the  parish  of  Stornoway,  which  at  present  is  paid  to 
myself  personally,  but  which  I  would  willingly  renounce, 
pro  bono  publico.  Starting  with  £75  per  annum  as  a 
nucleus,  the  salaries  of  these  doctors  should  be  further 
augmented  by  an  annual  grant  of  £50  to  each  doctor.  By 
this  means  a  salary  of  £125  per  annum  would  be  secured, 
which,  together  with  fees,  would  enable  these  doctors  to 
live  in  comparative  comfort. 

16.  One  has  to  be  engaged  in  practice  here,  under  pre- 
sent conditions,  to  thoroitghly  realise  how  absolutely  un- 
satisfactory the  present  state  of  .  matters  is.  One  is  called 
fifteen  miles  to  a  case,  and  often  hears  nothing  more  about 
the  patient  until  one  is  called  upon  to  sign  the  death 
certificate,  or  until  the  patient  has  recovered. 

Parishes  of  Barvas  and  Uig. 

17.  Again,  taking  the  west  side  of  the  island,  extending 
from  the  village  of  Europie,  near  the  Butt  of  Lewis,  to 
Mealshader,  at  the  upper  end  of  Uig,  we  have  a  district 
seventy-two  miles  long,  by  the  only  existing  road.  This 
district  embraces  the  parishes  of  Barvas  and  (Jig,  and  has 
a  population  of  close  upon  13,000,  scattered  all  over  the 
district  in  some  forty  villages. 

18.  AU  the  medical  assistance  available  in  this  large 
area  is  what  can  be  rendered  by  two  medical  naen,  living 
at  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  from  one  another. 

19.  It  can  readily  be  understood  liow  very  inadequate 
the  services  of  these  two  gentlemen,  willing  and  energetic 
though  they  are,  are  to  meet  the  medical  re(^uirements  of 
this  large  district.  For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  juost 
of  the  villages  are  some  distance  from  the  main  road,  which 
is  practically  the  only  road  in  the  district  on  which  a  gig 
can  go.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  doctor  must  leave 
his  gig  on  the  main  road,  and  make  all  his  visits  in  these 
villages  on  foot.  It  must  also  be  kept  in  mind  that,  though 
typhus  and  typhoid  fevers  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  district,  there  is  not  a  single  place  from  end  to  end  of 
the  district  in  which  a  case  of  infectious  trouble  can  be 
isolated  or  treated. 

20.  In  this  district,  therefore,  we  have  not  only  a  clamant 
necessity  for  at  least  two  more  doctors,  but  an  equally 


clamant  necessity  for  hospital  accommodation  for  the 
isolation  and  treatment  of  infectious  diseases.  Here,  too, 
the  salaries  of  the  extra  doctors  might  be  arranged  in  the 
same  manner  as  is  reooinmeuded  for  the  parish  of  Storno- 
way. Here,  however,  owing  to  the  greater  poverty  of  the 
people,  the  necessity  for  supplementing  the  local  contribu- 
tion by  a  Grant  is  greater  than  even  in  the  jjarish  of  Stor- 
noway. In  the  Carloway  section  of  the  parish  of  Uig, 
which  is  some  thirty  miles  from  the  doctor's  residence, 
phthisis  is  alarmingly  on  the  increase. 

Parish  of  Lochs. 

21.  A  similar  state  of  matters  prevails  in  the  parish  of 
Lochs,  which  is  so  cut  up  by  narrow  arms  of  the  sea  that 
one  part  of  the  parish  may  be  completely  isolated  from  the 
other  for  several  days,  except  by  walking  round  these  arms 
of  the  sea,  over  trackless  moors.  In  a  parish  so  cut  up, 
and  without  any  intercommiinication  between  the  villages 
by  roads,  it  is  plain  that  one  medical  man,  athlete  though 
he  is,  cannot  render  anything  like  efficient  medical  assist- 
ance to  over  6,000  people,  scattered  over  such  a  wide  area. 

22.  Here  also  there  is  absolutely  no  provision  for  the 
isolation  and  treatment  of  infectious  diseases.  Here  the 
remedy  is  the  same  as  in  the  other  parishes ; — hospital 
accommodation  for  the  treatment  and  isolation  of  infectious 
diseases,  and  a  medical  officer  for  each  section  of  the 
parish. 

23.  I  have  visited  the  greater  part  of  our  vast  empire, 
but  have  j'et  to  visit  any  part  thereof  in  which  British 
philanthropy  has  more  failed  to  put  medical  assistance  and 
hospital  treatment  within  easy  reach  of  the  poor  than  in 
Lewis  ;  nay,  more,  that  same  philanthropy  has  extended  the 
same  privileges  to  poor  people  living  beyond  the  bounds  of 
our  empire, — so  much  so  that,  were  some  globetrotter  to 
rim  across  conditions  similar  to  those  prevailing  in  Lewis, 
a  Mansion  House  Fund  would  be  immediately  inaugurated 
for  its  relief  ;  but  here  in  Lewis,  within  twenty-four  hours' 
journey  of  London,  men,  women,  and  children  are  allowed 
to  die  without  adequate  provision  being  made  to  bring 
medical  assistance  and  hospital  treatment  within  easy  reach 
of  them,  and  under  sanitary  conditions  that  had  better  not 
be  described.  The  reason  for  their  being  thus  neglected 
by  their  more  favoured  fellow-subjects  is  self-evident. 
Centuries  of  poverty  have  induced  in  them  a  sort  of  blind 
fatalism,  so  that  rebelling  against  their  present  condition 
would  be,  in  their  opinion,  tantamount  to  rebelling  against 
the  decrees  of  Providence. 

24.  Another  factor  that  has  materially  contributed  to 
their  condition  being  overlooked  by  philanthropists  and 
politicians  alike  is  their  law-abiding  character,  and  their 
inherent  objection  to  having  their  poverty  proclaimed  to 
the  world.  Moreover,  in  the  present  state  of  public 
opinion  there  is  not  the  same  eclat  to  be  gained  from 
rendering  medical  and  other  assistance  to  the  Hebridean 
crofter  fishermen  as  is  to  be  derived  from  carrying  the 
same  privileges  to  the  Chunchus  of  Manchuria,  and  yet 
these  crofter  fishermen  are  as  good  an  example  of  perfect 
physical  development  as  can  be  found  in  any  part  of  the 
British  empire,  and  therefore  one  of  its  most  valuable 
assets.  But  if  no  precautionary  measures  are  taken  to 
preserve  this  splendid  race,  it  will  soon  become  wiped  out 
by  the  ravages  of  consumption. 

25.  Let  me  now  summarise  under  the  various  heads 
suggested  in  the  Commission's  Circular. 

Sanitary  Authority. 

26.  Neither  the  Sanitary  Authority  nor  the  ,  Town 
Council  is  in  a  position  to  render  any  medical  assistance  to 
the  poor  beyond  the  treatment  of  such  cases  of  infectious 
disease  as  are  removed  to  the  hospital,  and  the  supporting 
of  families  isolated  on  public  health  grounds.  The 
Sanitary  Authority,  although  exacting  the  maximum  rate 
permitted  by  the  Local  Government  Act,  has  not  yet  been 
in  a  position  to  provide  a  single  hospital  for  the  isolation 
and  treatment  of  infectious  diseases.  Beyond  providing 
wholesome  wells  in  the  most  necessitous  districts,  and  partly 
paying  the  salaries  of  eight  nurses  scattered  over  the 
island,  the  action  of  the  Sanitary  Authority  has  always 
been  paralysed  by  the  lack  of  funds. 

The  Poor  Law. 

27.  This  is  the  ordy  agency  in  Lewis  that  renders 
medical  assistance  to  the  sick  poor.    Through  its  medical 
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officers  those  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief  are  efficiently 
attended.  But  thongli  there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of 
the  island  more  conspicuous  than  the  zeal  and  energy  with 
which  these  Poor  Law  medical  officers  devoted  their  lives 
to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  yet,  owing  to  the  large  area 
assigned  to  each  of  them,  the  difficulty  of  getting  over 
these  large  areas,  and  the  large  population  in  each  area, 
the  time  and  energy  of  these  medical  officers  was  mainly 
occupied  in  rendering  medical  assistance  to  those  in  receipt 
of  parochial  relief,  their  numbers  being  at  all  times  too 
small  to  render  anything  like  adequate  medical  assistance 
to  the  sick  poor  ovrtside  the  pale  of  pauperism. 

28.  Until  Parish  Councils  in  the  island  are  put  in 
possessson  of  sufficient  funds  to  enable  them  to  employ  at 
least  twice  the  present  number  of  Poor  Law  medical  officers, 
the  medical  necessities  of  the  island  will  not  be  met  with 
any  degree  of  efficiency. 

Voluntary  Effort. 

29.  Nothing  of  this  nature  exists  in  any  part  of  the 
island  beyond  what  I  have  already  described  as  existing 
in  the  town  of  Stornoway  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 
There  being  no  agencies,  there  cannot  possibly  be  any 
overlapping. 

Question  of  one  Authority  underfaleuig  the  lohole  Work  of 
Medical  Assistance  to  the  Poor. 

30.  Unquestionably  the  whole  "work  and  duty"  of 
rendering  medical  assistance  to  the  sick  poor  should  be 
vested  in  the  various  Parish  Councils,  these  being  the  only 
organised  agencies  in  the  island.  But  these  bodies  will 
be  quite  unfit  to  cope  with  such  a  large  task  unless  they 
are  put  in  a  position  to  employ  more  medical  officers,  so 
as  to  place  medical  assistance  within  easier  reach  of  the 
sick  poor. 

Effect  of  Insufficient  Medical  Assistance  on  Health  of 
Community. 

31.  That  the  health  of  the  community  suffers  owing  to 


the  insufficiency  of  the  amount  of  medical  assistance  to 
the  sick  poor  is  beyond  dispute.  In  no  direction  is  this 
more  apparent  than  in  the  alarming  manner  in  which 
l.ubercvilosis  is  becoming  general  all  over  the  island. 

32.  If  no  precautionary  measures  are  adopted  to  prevent 
the  sprea<l  of  this  disease,  it  will  not  take  more  than  fifty 
years  to  depojjulate  the  whole  island  if  the  present  rate  of 
its  increase  is  maintained. 

33.  During  the  last  year  probably  100  deaths  were 
registered  as  due  to  some  form  of  tuberculosis. 

34.  Once  phthisis  attacks  any  member  of  any  family  in 
rural  Lewis,  one  can  jjrognose  with  almost  absolute 
certainty  that  every  member  of  such  a  family  will  fall  a 
victim  to  that  disease  sooner  or  later. 

35.  There  is  hardly  any  village  in  the  island  but  bears 
ample  testimony  in  support  of  this  statement.  This  is 
mainly  due  to  the  utter  impracticability  of  adopting  any 
prophylactic  measures,  owing  to  the  construction  of  the 
houses,  the  absolute  absence  of  any  means  of  isolating  the 
affected,  and  to  the  fact  that  till  quite  recently  the  people 
did  not  believe  in  the  infectious  character  of  the  disease. 

36.  If  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  population  is 
to  be  saved  from  the  ravages  of  this  disease,  some  method 
of  isolation  mui^t  be  promptly  provided.  In  this  con- 
nection it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  90  per  cent,  of 
the  cases  in  rural  Lewis  all  the  family  occupy  in  common 
the  same  living-room  and  sleeping-room. 

37.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  some  sort  of  isolation 
Homes  must  be  provided  ere  the  spread  of  the  disease  can 
be  checked,  with  compulsory  powers  conferred  on  the 
Sanitary  Authority  to  remove  the  afifected  to  these  Homes. 
This  would,  of  course,  require  to  be  accompanied  by 
compulsory  notification. 

38.  Sanatoria  for  the  curative  treatment  of  the  disease 
are  ideals  beyond  our  wildest  expectations,  but  it  is  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  State,  in  self-defence,  if  on  no  higher 
ground,  to  erect  such  isolation  Homes  as  I  have  indicated. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  ^NEAS  MACKENZIE,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 

STORNOWAY  PARISH  COUNCIL. 


L  I' beg  to  state  that  the  parish  of  Stornoway  comprises 
three  districts,  one  the  burgh  of  Stornoway  with  3,852  of  a 
population,  and  two  landward  districts,  Point  and  Back, 
with  populations  respectively  of  4,921  and  4,210.  In  the 
burgh  of  Stornoway  there  are  about  710  resident  ratepayers 
and  householders,  exclusive  of  paupers,  made  up  as 
follows : — 


A.  — Business  men,  shopkeepers,  fish- 
curers,  professional  men,  etc., . 

B.  — Artisans  and  skilled  workmen,  . 

C.  — Single  women  and  widows, 
mainly  dependent  onlodger-keeping 
and  fish-working,  .... 

D.  — General  labourers, 


35  per  cent. 
32 


17 
16 


2.  Those  forming  classes  C  and  D  are  chiefly  ^^ei'sons 
who  have  migrated  from  the  landward  districts  to  town, 
many  of  them  having  previously  disposed  of  their  crofts 
and  stock,  in  the  hope  that  their  taking  up  residence  in 
Stornoway  would  be  to  their  advantage.  From  this  class 
the  ranks  of  paupers  in  the  burgh  is  largely,  if  not  mainly, 
recruited.  The  great  majority  at  best  barely  earn  what 
provides  the  necessities  of  life.  Many  of  them  live  in  a 
condition  bordering  on  poverty,  employment  being  irregular 
and  scarce.  A  large  number  of  them  are  a  source  of 
constant  loss  and  worry  to  the  proprietors  who  rent  them 
house  accommodation,  and  a  great  burden  on  the  com- 
munity, in  that  they  do  not  pay  their  burgh  or  parish  rates. 
Unfortunately  there  are  no  means  of  exacting  rates  from 
them,  as  they  have  no  effects  that  can  be  attached  or 
realised.  Work  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  in 
Stornoway  during  the  months  of  October,  November, 
December,  and  January,  and  in  consequence  there  is  in 
many  families  a  hard  struggle  to  procure  food  and  fuel. 
Many  of  these  classes  are  a  great  burden  on  the  shopkeepers 
and  bakers,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  credit,  the'  result 


being  that  in  many  instances,  when  a  shopkeeper  gets  into 
difficulties,  it  turns  out  his  bad  debts  are  the  cause  of  his 
failure,  and  these  debts  are  mainly  due  by  the  class  of 
people  to  whom  I  refer. 

3.  What  has  hitherto  been  also  a  source  of  considerable 
income  to  those  in  class  C  is  likely  in  the  near  future  to 
be  withdrawn,  namely,  the  Eoyal  Navy  Eeserve  Force,  who 
have  been  trained  here  ever  since  the  Reserve  came  into 
existence  some  thirty  years  ago.  As  many  as  2,000  of  this 
force  usually  drill  for  a  month  each  year.  This  number  is 
now  being  rapidly  curtailed,  and  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  years  training  will  cease  here,  but,  it  is  stated,  will  be 
carried  on  for  the  future  on  board  H.M.  warships,  either 
afloat  or  at  naval  depots.  The  reduction  of  the  training  of 
the  Reserve  will  mean  a  loss  to  those  lodging-house  keepers 
who  have  been  benefiting  under  the  present  arrangement. 

4.  As  regards  class  D,  wages  are  comparatively  low,  and 
in  most  cases  employment  is  very  irregular.  The  average 
wages  of  tradesmen  is  as  follows : — 

Joiners,      .  .  24s.  per  week. 

Masons,      .  .  30s.  „ 

Coopers,    .  .  24s.  -  „ 

Bakers,      .  .  20s.  „ 

Shoemakers,  .  18s.  to  20s.  per  week,  and  so  on. 

As  a  rule,  the  cost  of  clothing  and  provisions  is  greater 
than  in  the  larger  cities. 

5.  The  system  of  administrating  relief  in  this  parish  is 
very  much  the  same  as  in  other  parishes  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  recommendations  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  are  usually  followed.  Outdoor  relief  is  given  in 
deserving  and  suitable  cases,  and  the  poorhouse  oftered  only 
to  those  who  are  considered  suljjects  for  it.  During  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years  the  average  weekly  aliment  granted 
outdoor  poor  has  been  considerably  increased,  and  with,  in 
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many  cases,  allowances  of  fuel  and  clothing  sufficient  to 
admit  of  the  paupers  living  in  comi^arative  comfort. 

6.  The  following  is  a  total  analysis  of  the  total  number 
of  poor  in  this  jiarish  at  15th  May  1906  : — 


Paupers. 

Dependants. 

Total. 

Point  district,  . 

86 

69 

155 

Back       „  ... 

115 

93 

208 

Total  for  landward, 

201 

162 

363 

Burgh,  

80 

67 

147 

Total  for  parish,  . 

281 

229 

510 

Of  these,  16  were  in  poor  house,  19  in  asylums,  and  22 
lunatics  in  private  dwellings. 

7.  Of  the  total  ordinary  outdoor  poor  : — 

A.  —  35-268  per  cent,  were  j^ersons  65  years  and 
upwards  (4'911  males  and  30'357  females). 

B.  — 24'553  per  cent,  were  single  men  and  women 
under  65  (5-357  males  and  24"553  females). 

C.  — 28-125   per   cent,   were   widows  with  de- 
pendants. 

D.  — r339   per   cent,   were   widowers  with  de- 
pendants. 

E.  — 5 '357   per   cent,   were   married   men  with 
dependants. 

8.  A  serious  problem  in  dealing  with  the  outdoor  poor 
is  the  question  of  attendance  on  the  sick  poor.  In  the  rural 
districts  especially,  and  also  largely  in  the  burgh,  a  number 
of  those  comprising  class  B  above  live  alone.  It  is  more 
and  more  becoming  the  experience  that  when  illness  comes 
and  attendance  is  necessary,  relatives  (except  when  of  the 
closest  connection)  are  less  disposed  to  make  any  sacrifice 
for  the  comfort  of  such  cases  unless  paid  for  doing  so.  It 
frequently  happens  that  thei'e  are  no  relatives  at  hand,  and 
attendance  has  to  be  provided,  sometimes  at  considerable 
cost  and  difficulty.  Excellent  work  is  being  done  among 
the  poor  by  three  district  nurses  in  the  parish  (one  in  each 
district).  One  is  a  Jubilee  nurse,  and  the  other  two  are 
paid  equally  by  the  Lewis  District  Committee  and  the 
Ladies'  Highland  Association,  Edinburgh.  The  latter  have 
done  nobly  for  the  Island  of  Lewis  in  the  matter  of  pro- 
viding district  nurses,  and  at  present  pay  something  like 
£200  a  year  in  salaries.  At  present  any  contribution  by 
Parish  Councils  towards  the  cost  of  district  outdoor  nursing 
is  not  allowed  to  rank  against  the  Medical  Belief  Grant. 
This  is,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  tlie  service,  a  hardship. 
There  ought  to  be  provided  means  to  admit  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  nurses  for  work  among  the  outdoor  poor,  who 
would,  Avhere  necessary,  take  charge  of  cases  of  serious 
illness  until  such  could  be  removed  to  the  poorliou.-e.  In 
this  connection  it  is  of  great  importance  that  compulsory 
powers  be  conferred  on  Parish  Councils  or  inspectors  of 
poor  for  the  compulsory  removal  to  the  poorhouse  of  cases, 
sick  and  aged  poor  living  alone,  and  for  whom  attendance 
cannot  otherwise  be  provided. 

9.  With  regard  to  indoor  relief,  I  think  some  change 
should  be  made  on  the  present  system.  The  poorhouse,  as 
such,  should  be  reserved  more  for  that  class  who  contribute 
largely  themselves  through  their  vicious  and  idle  habits  to 
their  poverty.  Those  now  maintained  in  the  poorhouse, 
chargeable  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  and  also  the 
friendless  aged  outdoor  poor,  should  be  accommodated  in 
some  system  of  cottage  homes  under  less  rigid  supervision, 
and  the  sick  and  infirm  in  institutions  more  on  the  lines  of 
the  ordinary  hospital  or  infirmary. 

10.  The  causes  of  pauperism  in  this  parish  may  be 
generally  attributed  to  the  prevailing  social  condition  of 
the  parish  generally.  The  majority  of  the  classes  supply- 
ing the  pauper  element  live  at  best  under  conditions  in 
which  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  provision  for  a  change  in 
their  circumstances,  and  consequently  when  their  health 
becomes  impaired  or  the  breadwinner  is  removed,  the 
I'elatives  being  in  jjoor  circumstances,  there  is  no  alternative 
than  an  application  iov  relief.  It  is  found  that  there  is  on 
the  part  of  the  poor  generally  a  tendency  to  think  less  of 
applying  for,  or  being  recipients  of,  relief  now  than  was  the 
case  up  till  a  comparatively  recent  time  ago.  No  doubt 
the  struggle  for  existence  has  become  more  keen  in  parishes 


such  as  Stornoway,  as  well  as  in  the  large  industrial  centres, 
and  the  wageearners  of  all  classes  find  it  hard  to  provide 
for  their  own  families  and  nearest  relatives,  while  their 
more  distant  connections  have  to  "  go  on  the  rates. "  A 
great  factor  in  the  ctiuse  of  pauperism  is  the  state  of  con- 
gestion that  exists  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  parish. 
Crofts  are  divided  and  subdivided  among  different  families 
of  the  original  crofter,  and  the  population  is  huddled 
together  on  small  patches  of  crofts  and  on  the  common 
pasture.  Those  unable  to  work  at  the  fishing  have  no 
other  means  of  support,  and  by  and  by  go  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  pauperism.  Early  marriages  are  the  rule  in  these 
rural  districts.  A  large  percentage  of  the  widows  with 
large  families  chargeable  were  deprived  of  their  husbands 
when  very  young,  consumption  or  accidental  drowning 
being  the  chief  cause  of  death. 

11.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  existing  administrative 
areas  are  quite  satisfactory,  and  do  not  see  that  it  would  be 
of  any  advantage  to  have  them  extended. 

12.  At  the  last  Parish  Council  election  in  this  parish 
there  was  considerable  difficulty  in  procuring  a  sufficient 
nimiber  of  candidates.  In  one  ward  a  new  election  ihad  to 
be  ordered,  and  in  another  two  new  elections  had  to  be 
ordered.  Those  forming  the  landward  portion  of  this 
Council,  who  are  a  majority  of  9  to  6,  are,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  farmer,  of  the  crofter  class  ;  their  average 
annual  contribution  in  rates  is  2s.  6|d.  per  £.  Altogether 
matters  have  been  cariied  out  in  a  fairly  harmonious  way 
between  landward  and  burghal  members,  but  owing  to  the 
long  distances  landward  Councillors  have  to  travel  to 
meetings  of  the  Parish  Council,  which  are  always  held  in 
Stornoway,  it  has  lately  been  suggested  that  the  number 
of  landward  Councillors  should  be  increased  by  four,  and  in 
my  opinion  this  arrangement  would  be  better  for  the  parish 
as  a  whole,  and  would  ensure  greater  interest  being  taken 
in  the  administration,  as  at  present  constituted,  of  the  area  in 
the  Point  and  Back  divisions  of  the  parish.  The  distance 
from  Portnaguran  to  Melbost,  the  southei-n  portion  of  the 
point  division,  is  quite  12  miles,  while  from  Tolsta  to  Lax- 
dale,  being  the  northern  section  of  the  parish,  is  quite  14 
miles,  so  that  to  have  both  sides  of  the  Broad  Bay  adequately 
represented  there  should  be  a  member  for  Tolsta  and  a 
member  for  Portnaguran.  With  the  addition  of  these  two 
members,  matters,  in  my  opinion,  would  work  much  more 
to  the  advantage  of  the  residents  in  both  districts,  and 
would,  I  believe,  be  a  great  improvement  to  things  as  at 
l^resent  constituted. 

13.  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  suggestions  for  amend- 
ment of  existing  Poor  Law  Statutes : — 

(a)  That  Parish  Councils  or  inspectors  of  poor  be 
authorised  svmimarily  to  remove  to  and  detain  in 
the  poorhouse  aged  and  helpless  paupers  living 
alone,  for  whom  attendance  cannot  otherwise  be 
provided. 

(b)  That  the  duty  and  expense  of  apprehending 
and  prosecuting  husbands  and  fathers  for  deserting 
or  neglecting  their  wives  and  families  be  transferred 
to  the  Procurator-Fiscal,  and  that,  in  aggravated 
cases,  parents  who  habitually  neglect  their  families 
should  be  confined  in  some  form  of  labour  colony, 
where  they  would  be  compelled  to  work  for  the 
support  of  their  families. 

(c)  That  the  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Lunacy 
shoiild  be  modified  to  admit  of  harmless  lunatics 
being  maintained  in  poorhouses  not  having  licensed 
wards.  At  present  the  Board  sanction  the  residence 
of  these  in  private  dwellings.  Frequently  cases 
turn  up  who  would  be  much  better  cared  for  in  the 
poorhouse,  and  coiild  be  made  of  service  in  the 
institution. 

{d)  All  cases  of  disputed  pauper  settlement  should 
be  referred  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  whose 
decision  should  be  final. 

(e)  The  period  for  repayment  of  Poor  Law  loans 
should  be  extended  to  forty  years,  and  the  Public 
Work  Loans  Commissioners  should  be  authorised  to 
loan  money  for  the  purpose  of  paying  oft"  existing 
loans  when  these  may  fall  to  be  called  up  under 
relative  bonds. 

(/)  Supplementary  Valuation  Rolls  should  be 
made  up  as  at  1st  January,  and  jjower  given  to  Parish 
Councils  to  assess  occupiers  entering  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Valuation  Roll. 

((/)  The  provisions  of  schedule  viii.  of  the  Burgh 
Police  Act,  1892,  relating  to  execution  by  arrestment 
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for  recovery  of  rates,  should  be  extended  to  Parish 
Councils,  and  arrears  of  owners'  rates  should  become 
a  permanent  charge  on  the  property. 

14.  My  view  is  that  comparatively  little  can  be  done  by 
way  of  improving  the  existing  Poor  Law  system,  especially 
in  snch  parishes  as  Stornoway  and  the  other  Lewis 
parishes,  without  first  seriously  dealing  with  the  question 
of  local  taxation.  The  Agricultural  Rates  (Scotland)  Act 
has  in  a  great  jneasuie  removed  a  cause  of  grievance  from 
the  agiicultural  occupier,  but  owners  and  non-agricult\iral 
occupiers  aie  oveirated.  The  valuation  of  tlie  parish  foi' 
the  current  year  is  £23,382,  15s.  lOd.,  an  average  rental 
per  family  of  £9,  4s.  8d.,  compared  with  an  average  for 
Scotland  of  £31,  IBs.  6d. 

15.  Out  of  a  population  of  9,131  in  the  landward 
districts  of  the  parish,  978  are  crofters  with  an  average 
rental  of  £1,  16s.  Id.  per  head.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the 
landwaid  districts  of  the  parish  there  are  between  600  and 
700  householders — cottai's  and  squatters,  fishermen — who 
pay  neither  rent  nor  lates.  In  many  cases  croftei'S  occupy 
houses  built  at  a  cost  of  £150  to  £300,  and  are  only 
assessed  on  the  annual  rent  of  their  croft — 35s.  ;  and  in  the 
case  of  cottars  and  squatters  they  share  all  the  benefits  of 
poor  relief,  eduaxtion,  etc.,  without  having  to  pay  one 
penny  of  rates.  Merchants,  who  are  mainly  crofters,  and 
do  in  some  cases  a  large  amount  of  trade,  are  practically 
free  from  rates  as  compared  with  merchants  who  reside  in 
town,  and  who,  in  inany  cases,  have  to  pay  from  £40  to 
£60  in  the  way  of  shop  rents  and  taxes,  while  the  dwellers 
above  referred  to,  liolding  crofts,  are  practically  exempt 
from  rates,  except  to  a  very  trifling  extent.  This  state  of 
matter  requires  attention,  and  should  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Government. 

16  The  Grants  for  medical  attendance  should  also  be 
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increased  all  over  the  island,  and  especially  in  this  parish. 
In  my  opinion  there  should  be  three  medical  officers,  placed 
as  follows  in  this  jjarish,  viz.,  one  at  Garrabost,  in  the 
Point  district,  another  at  Back,  in  the  Back  district,  and 
the  third  resident  within  the  burgh.  At  present  there  is 
only  one  medical  officer  for  the  landward  division  and  one 
for  the  burgh  division,  but  this  is  "far  from  being  sufficient, 
as  the  distance  from  Stornoway  to  Portnaguian  in  the 
Point  division  is  about  14  miles,  while  the  distance  to 
Tolsta  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Broad  Bay  is  fully  16 
miles,  and  it  is  therefore  imjjossible  for  any  medical  officer 
to  be  expected  to  visit  this  wide  area  daily,  and  to  attend 
upon  the  sick  poor  who  live  there.  My  idea  is  that  the 
Government  should  build  suitable  dwelling-houses  for 
medical  men  in  the  districts  I  have  named,  and  increase 
the  Medical  Grant  to  at  least  £100  to  the  medical  officers 
resident  at  Garrabost  and  Coll  ;  and  if  this  were  done,  it 
woidd  be  the  means  of  doing  a  vast  aiuount  of  good,  and 
the  number  of  uncertified  deaths,  which  at  present  form  a 
blot  on  the  civilisation  of  the  parish,  would  be  materially 
reduced,  if  not  entirely  disappear. 

17.  The  low  valuation  and  the  high  cost  of  poor  relief 
and  education  in  the  landward  districts  tell  very  heavily 
on  the  burgh  ratepayers,  and,  in  view  of  the  increasing 
burden,  action  on  the  part  of  the  State  is  necessary. 

18.  The  cost  of  such  national  bui-dens  as  poor  relief, 
lunacy,  education,  etc.,  ought  to  be  largely  met  out  of 
imperial  funds  ;  and  until  some  such  scheme,  as  recom- 
mended by  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  and  Lord  Blair 
Balfoiu-  in  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Local  Taxation 
(Scotland),  for  the  relief  and  equalisation  of  local  taxation 
is  adopted,  many  of  the  reforms  in  the  Poor  Law,  which 
coidd  not  be  carried  out  without  increased  expenditure, 
will  have  to  be  delayed. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  DONALD  MACKENZIE,  INSPECTOR  OF  POOR  OF  THE 

PARISH  OF  APPLECROSS  (ROSS-SHIRE). 


1.  This  x^arish  has  a  population  of  about  1,615,  of  whom 
55  are  paupers.  The  parish  is  wholly  landward,  and  com- 
prises about  25  different  inhabited  townships  or  hamlets, 
all  situated  on  the  sea-coast,  and  one  inhabited  island. 
The  sea-coast,  following  around  the  lochs  and  bays  with 
which  the  land  is  indented,  measures  over  60  miles,  and 
townships  are  everywhere  scattered  along  the  shore.  Eight 
of  the  townships  are  reached  by  the  county  road,  and 
mostly  all  others  are  traversed  by  well-made  footpaths, 
made  and  maintained  by  the  County  Council.  About 
three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  the  crofter-fisher 
and  cottar  class,  the  other  one-fourth  including  land- 
owners and  their  servants,  ministers,  doctors,  shopkeepers, 
and  tradesmen.  The  inhabitants  are  a  sober,  industrious, 
honest,  and  law-abiding  people,  and  they  are  most 
kindly  disposed  towards  one  another.  There  are  seven 
public  schools,  situated  at  convenient  centres,  and  two 
side-schools  within  the  parish,  so  that  every  child 
can  receive  elementary  education.  There  are  seven 
churches,  all  Presbyterian,  but  of  three  difl;'erent  denomina- 
tions, within  the  parish,  but  not  at  all  conveniently 
situated  to  enable  all  the  parishioners  to  attend  regularly 
one  or  other  of  them.  Thus,  while  two  townships  haAe 
three  churches  each,  a  large  number  of  townships  lie  13 
miles  distant  from  any  church. 

2.  The  inhabitants  of  those  townships  that  are  situated 
near  a  landowner's  residence  are  frequently  employed  as 
labourers,  etc.,  on  the  estate  policies,  for  which  men  are  paid 
at  the  rate  of  2s.  6d.  and  women  at  the  rate  of  Is.  6d.  a 
day  of  ten  hours,  and  thus  money  circulates  more  freely  and 
regularly  amongst  them  than  it  does  in  the  outlying  town- 
ships. In  these  the  people  are  mainly  dependent  on  the 
produce  of  their  crofts,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  fishing. 
The  crofts  are  mostly  all  of  the  small  class,  and  are  alone 
insufficient  both  as  a  means  of  making  a  living  and  as  a 
means  of  regular  and  steady  employment  for  the  occupants. 
The  fishing,  though  as  a  rule  aiding  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  means  of  making  a  living,  fails  now  and  again, 
and  is  declining  steadily.  Although  combining  crofting 
and  fishing,  yet  the  people  are  forced  to  long  periods  vi 
idleness,  as,  for  at  least  four  months  of  the  year,  there  is 


practically  nothing  for  them  to  work  at.  The  produce  of 
the  crofts  is  corn,  potatoes,  milk,  butter,  etc.,  which  seldom 
or  never  fail,  and  these,  with  fish,  form  the  staple  articles 
of  diet.  Provision  and  general  goods  stores  are  met  with 
almost  in  every  township.  In  these,  goods  of  all  kinds  can 
be  procured  ;  and,  in  the  season  when  money  is  scarce, 
credit  is  given  to  everybody  without  exception,  so  that  this 
method  of  giving  long  credit  is  one  reason  why  actual 
destitution  is  seldom  or  never  met  with  in  this  parish. 

3.  The  Parish  Council  fixes  a  money  allowance  for  every 
pauper  on  the  roll,  ranging  from  Is.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  a  week 
according  to  the  individual  needs,  which  is  paid  monthly 
in  ad\'ance,  and  which  the  pauper  is  permitted  to  spend  at 
his  discretion.  As  a  rule  the  money  is  spent  solely 
in  procuring  food.  In  addition  to  the  money  allowance,  a 
supply  of  fuel  and  clothing  is  given  to  those  paupers  who 
are  unfit  to  procure  it  for  themselves.  Pauper  houses  are 
also  repaired  and  made  habitable  by  the  Parish  Council. 
The  extent  of  the  parish  makes  it  necessary  to  have  two 
resident  doctors  at  convenient  centres  in  the  parish,  in 
order  that  the  paupers  may  receive  regular  and  punctual 
medical  attendance.  The  doctors'  salaries  are  a  heavy  burden 
on  the  poor-rate.  Seeing  the  public  derive  much  benefit 
l^rom  having  a  resident  doctor  near  them,  it  would  seem 
fair  that  a  share  of  the  doctors'  salaries  should  fall  on  the 
public  health  rate.  Sick  paupers,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  medical  officer,  are  supplied  with  necessary  attendance 
at  the  expense  of  the  Parish  Council.  Such  attendance  is 
frequently  very  difficult  to  procure.  Orphans,  and  separ- 
ated and  deserted  children,  are  boarded  out  in  respectable 
families,  which  seems  to  be  by  far  the  better  way  of  provid- 
ing for  this  class.  Very  old  and  frail  paupers  are  also 
sometimes  put  into  lodgings,  and  this  arrangement  works 
satisfactorily. 

4.  Such  paupers  as  have  homes  of  their  own,  live  among 
relati\'es,  and  are  physically,  mentally,  and  morally  fit  to 
contribute  more  or  less  towards  their  own  comfort  and 
support  should  always  be  treated  as  outdoor.  Orphans, 
separated  and  deserted  children,  should  never  be  reared  in 
a  poorhouse.  But  such  paupers  as  have  neither  home  nor 
friends,  and  are  physically  incapable  of  doing  anything  for 
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their  own  comfort,  cannot  be  adequately  maintained  but  as 
indoor.  Indoor  relief  has  not  ninch  to  recommend  it  to 
persons  accu.stonied  to  live  in  country  places.  If  our 
Council  were  to  make  strict  use  of  the  "poorhouse  test," 
they  would  get  rid  of  at  least  one-fourth  of  their  paupers. 
Parish  Councils  should  have  compulsory  powers  to  remove 
suitable  cases  to  a  distant  poorhouse. 

5.  More  than  one-lialf  of  the  applicants  for  relief  in  this 
parish  are  unmarried  females  whom  age  has  rendered 
unfit  for  service  as  general  and  domestic  servants.  A  few 
are  widows  with  young  children ;  and  some  are  aged 
parents,  mostly  females,  whose  families  are  too  poor  to 
maintain  them.  Male  applicants  are  less  than  one-fourth 
of  the  whole.  More  than  three-fourths  of  the  applicants 
are  above  sixty-five  years  of  age,  and  a  large  percentage  of 
them  are  eighty  years  and  over.  We  rarely  have  a  mother 
of  illegitimate  children  among  the  applicants.  Lunatic 
jiaupers  are  about  an  equal  number  of  males  and  females, 
and  are  from  the  ages  of  nineteen  to  sixty  years.  Mostly 
all  our  lunatic  paupers  are  from  one  district  of  the  parish, 
and  the  chief  cause  of  lunacy  is  apparently  hereditary 
tendencies. 

6.  The  chief  cause  of  pauperism  in  this  parish  is  old 
age.  Though  the  people,  by  strenuous  effort,  are  aljle  to 
earn  a  livelihood  while  they  have  health  and  strength,  they 
are  not  able  to  make  any  provision  for  old  age.  Thus, 
Avhen  old  age  comes,  if  they  have  no  relatives  whose  duty 
it  is  to  support  them,  they  become  chargeable  to  the  parish. 
A  scheme  of  old  age  pensions  would  relieve  the  poor-rate 
of  more  than  cme  half  of  those  that  are  now  chargeable 
to  it,  but  the  number  who  would  claim  under  any  such 
scheme  would  be  considerably  more  than  those  who  claim 
parish  relief.  Lunacy  in  this  parish  can  always  be  traced 
to  hereditary  causes. 

7.  Persons  seeking  election  as  Parish  Councillors  are 
drawn  from  the  following  classes  :  ministers,  estate  managers, 


merchants,  tradesmen,  and  crofters  ;  but  the  post  of  Parish 
Councillor  is  not  eagerly  contested  by  any  class. 

8.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  expedient  to  give  able- 
bodied  persons  a  claim  to  parish  relief.  The  effect  of 
giving  such  a  claim  would  be  demoralising.  In  this 
parish  we  seldom  have  an  application  from  this  class. 

9.  Existing  areas  seem  to  be  quite  suitable  for  administer- 
ing relief.  If  money  allowances  only  were  given  to  paupers, 
one  inspector  could  easily  undertake  a  larger  area  than  one 
parish  ;  but  when  he  has  fuel,  clothing,  house  repairing, 
and  attendance  to  superintend,  and  to  make  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  condition  and  needs  of 
every  pauper,  tlie  one  parish  is  just  as  much  as  he  can 
conveniently  and  projierly  undertake.  Larger  rating  areas 
would  be  advantageous  and  more  equitable. 

10.  The  following  reforms  of  Poor  Law  are  suggested 
by  experience  : — 

(a)  All  cases  of  disputed  settlement  should  be 
decided  by  arbitration,  to  save  the  enormous  cost  of 
doing  so  in  the  law  courts. 

(6)  Lunatics  requiring  asylum  treatment  should 
be  maintained  out  of  a  national  lunacy-rate  over 
Scotland. 

(c)  Other  provision  than  poor  relief  should  be 
made  for  all  respectable  persons  over  sixty-five 
years  of  age  who  have  no  means  of  support. 

(d)  Parish  Councils  should  be  represented  on 
District  Lunacy  Boards. 

(e)  The  salaries  of  parish  doctors  should  not  fall 
wholly  on  the  poor-rate.  The  present  Exchequer 
contribution  towards  medical  relief  is  wholly  in- 
adequate. 

(/")  Some  scheme  of  superannuation  of  Poor  Law 
officers  should  be  established,  for  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  a  man,  after  a  certain  age,  can  fulfil 
the  strenuous  duties  required  of  him  properly. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  REV.  KENNETH  A.  MACKENZIE,  LL.D.,  J.P., 
MINISTER  OF  KINGUSSIE,  INVERNESS-SHIRE. 


1.  I  was  born  in  1829,  in  the  Manse  of  Lochcarron,  Eoss- 
shire  ;  was  inducted  as  assistant  and  successor  to  my  father 
in  that  parish  in  1866,  and  acted  as  Chairman  of  the 
Parochial  Board  of  that  parish  from  1861  till  March  1867, 
when  I  was  inducted  as  minister  of  the  Parisli  of  Kingussie, 
in  which  I  have  since  resided.  I  regularly  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  Parochial  Board,  and  was  for  three  years  a 
member  of  the  Parish  Council. 

I. — Poor  Law  Administration. 

2.  In  parishes  where  there  are  no  Cottage  Homes  under 
the  charge  of  a  nurse  or  matron,  infirm  and  aged  paupers, 
who  have  no  relative  or  friend  to  attend  them,  would  be 
more  comfortable,  and  receive  better  attention,  in  a  poor- 
house. No  children,  however,  shoidd  be  sent  to  a  poor- 
house. Outdoor  relief,  when  judiciously  given,  is  to  be 
preferred  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  friends  able  to  give 
them  assistance,  although  not  able  to  maintain  them.  Out- 
door relief,  however,  is  liable  to  abuse  if  not  administered 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  individual  cases,  and  with 
discrimination. 

3.  Speaking  from  personal  experience,  the  majority  of 
applicants  are  women,  either  comparatively  young  widows 
with  families  or  aged  spinsters.  Occasionally  casual  out- 
door relief  is  applied  for  by  aged  men. 

4.  Two  main  causes  of  pauperism  of  almost  equal  effect 
are : — (1)  Improvidence,  due  to  failure  to  recognise  the 
responsibilities  of  married  life,  and  (2)  Intemperance. 

5.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  giving  able-bodied 
persons  a  right  to  poor  relief,  occasional  hardship  is  sus- 
tained owing  to  present  condition  of  law,  but  power  might 
be  granted  to  Poor  Law  Officers  to  give  able-bodied  persons 
relief  in  exceptional  circumstances. 

6.  Although  poor  rate  varies  greatly — ranging  from  Id. 
in  the  £  on  owner  and  Id.  on  occupier  to  6s.  3d.  on  owners 
and  the  same  on  occupier — I  would  not  recommend  an 


extension  of  areas,  as  enlargement  of  areas  might  tend  to 
relaxed  vigilance  in  investigating  individual  cases,  and  lead 
to  extravagance.  Government,  however,  should  contribute 
75  per  cent,  of  any  amounts  required  beyond  the  proceeds 
of  a  Is.  rate  on  owners  and  a  Is.  rate  on  occupiers.  From 
Blue  Book  for  1895-1905,  I  find  that  only  80  parishes- 
all  of  them  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands — would  require 
to  be  so  assisted,  and  some  of  them  only  to  a  very  small 
extent. 

7.  The  boarding-out  of  pauper  children  has  been  attended 
with  excellent  results  wherever  it  has  been  adopted,  and  its 
adoption  by  a  larger  nund)er  of  authorities  would  be  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the 
children  are  boarded  in  healthy  districts,  and  within  easy 
reach  of  good  schools. 

Stiggested  Reforms. 

8.  Cases  of  disputed  settlement  should  he  decided  by  the 
Local  Government  Board. 

9.  Pauper  girls  as  well  as  boys  should  be  maintained 
imtil  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  Parish  Councils  should 
be  empowered  to  maintain  them  for  a  year  or  two  longer 
when  deemed  desirable. 

10.  When  the  poor-rate  exceeds  2s.  in  the  £1,  Govern- 
ment should  pay  75  per  cent,  of  what  may  be  required  in 
addition  to  proceeds  of  this  rate. 

11.  As  Parish  Councils  frequently  find  difficnlty  in  pro- 
curing suitable  accommodation  for  paupers,  the  erection  of 
Cottage  Homes  should  be  encouraged  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board. 

II. — Charities  and  Voluntary  Effort. 

12.  The  respective  effect  of  charity  and  poor-law  relief 
varies  so  much  in  individual  cases  that  no  general  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn.    As  a  rule,  the  force  of  public 
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opinion  is  sufficient  to  prevent  an  abuse  of  the  privilege 
of  making  claims.  The  stigma  associated  with  receipt  of 
relief  debars  a  few  very  necessitous  cases,  but  it  is  im- 
probable that  these  would  be  assisted  by  any  widening  of 
present  laws. 

13.  The  present  poor  law  is  administered  as  judiciously 
as  circumstances  will  permit.  Almost  invariably  the  charity- 
worker  finds  that  those  receiving  parochial  relief  are  the 
most  necessitous  cases  that  come  under  his  notice. 


cm. — Continued. 

14.  In  the  natural  order  of  things,  co-operation  between 
charity  and  the  poor  law  has  to  a  great  extent  taken  place, 
and  there  is  very  little  overlapping  and  waste  of  resources. 

15.  In  my  opinion  it  is  impracticable  to  substitute 
charity  for  out  -  relief.  The  charity  -  worker  finds  his 
greatest  field  of  usefulness  in  supplementing  the  assist- 
ance given  by  the  Poor  Law  Officer.  Poor  Law  Officers, 
however,  might  be  encouraged  to  get  into  closer  contact 
with  charity  organisations,  and  in  this  way  incipient  cases 
of  pauperism  might  be  averted. 


APPENDIX  No.  XCIV. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  D.  J.  M'KINNON,  CHAIRMAN,  DUNDEE 

PARISH  COUNCIL. 


I  have  been  Chairman  of  Dundee  Combination  Parish 
Council  for  the  past  three  years,  and  a  member  of  the 
Parish  Council  and  Parochial  Board  for  about  forty  years. 

2.  Administration  of  Relief. — During  the  year  the  Parish 
Council  deal  with  something  like  5,000  applications 
for  relief,  while  there  are  chargeable  on  the  permanent 
rolls  an  average  of  2,200  persons. 

3.  All  cases,  after  being  thoroughly  investigated  by  an 
outdoor  inspector,  are  submitted  to  and  considered  by  the 
inspector,  who,  in  turn,  brings  the  same  before  a  committee 
consisting  of  all  the  members  of  the  Council  at  their 
weekly  meeting,  and  if  found  entitled  to  relief,  are  disposed 
of  according  to  the  facts  submitted. 

4.  Cases  placed  on  the  outdoor  roll  are  only  allowed 
relief  for  a  period  of  four  or  six  weeks,  when  their  cases 
are  revised,  and  thereby  an  intimate  knowledge  of  all  appli- 
cants is  obtained.  By  a  strict  adherence  to  this  rule  the 
permanent  outdoor  and  poorhouse  roUs  of  Dundee  have 
fallen  during  the  past  twelve  months  from  something  like 
2,273  to  1,950.  The  foregoing  fact  proves  that  too  strict  a 
look  into  the  circumstances  of  each  case  cannot  fail  to  have 
good  results. 

5.  Indoor  v.  Outdoor  Relief. — My  experience  has  been 
that  no  case  should  be  admitted  to  outdoor  relief  until 
satisfactory  evidence  of  respectability  and  worthiness  has 
been  obtained.  Outdoor  relief  is  always  allowed  to  re- 
spectable persons  who  have  no  relatives  able  to  assist. 

6.  Indoor  relief  is  given  to  all  cases  certified  unfit  for 
work  where  the  following  circumstances  are  apparent : — 

(a)  Where  there  are  relations  able  and  liable  to 
support. 

(6)  Persons  addicted  to  drink,  immorality,  extrava- 
gance, and  widows  with  illegitimate  children. 


7.  The  present  system  of  indoor  and  outdoor  relief  could 
not  be  improved  unless  that  additional  powers  were  given 
governors  of  poorhouses  to  detain  for  at  least  seven  days 
persons  who  fall  under  the  class  of  poorhouse  inmates 
known  as  "  ins  and  outs." 

8.  Classes  applying  for  Relief. — The  staple  industry  of 
Dundee  being  jute,  the  persons  applying  for  relief  are 
principally  mill  and  calender  workers,  general  labourers, 
and  a  large  percentage  of  the  wastrels.  They  are  classified 
as  follows : — 

Aged  persons        .       .       .186  per  1,000  applications. 
Widows  with  families    .       .     38       „  „ 
Orphans        .       .       .•      .       8       „  „ 
^larried  women— husband  in 

infirmary  ....  245  „  „ 
Insanity,  etc.  cases .  .  .63  „  „ 
Accidents  ....  24  „  ,, 
Prison  cases  ....  35  „  „ 
Wife,  etc.  desertion  cases  .  75  „  „ 
Illegit.  and  immorality  .  .55  ,,  „ 
Improvidence,  etc.  .  .  .  163  „  ,, 
Alcoholic  cases      .       .       .    1U8       „  „ 

9.  Relief  of  Able-bodied. — The  question  of  granting  relief 
to  able-bodied  poor  would,  in  my  humble  opinion,  be  a 
retrograde  step  in  Scottish  Poor  Law. 

My  sympathy  is  always  on  the  side  of  deserving  workers 
out  of  employment,  but  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that 
Parish  Councils  have  no  facilities  for  giving  relief  in  the 
form  of  paid  labour,  and  therefore  the  duty  of  attending 
to  the  unemployed  ought  to  remain  with  County  Councils 
and  Town  Councils  in  large  centres,  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  DR  M.  M'LAUGHLIN,  MEMBER  OF  GLASGOW 

PARISH  COUNCIL. 


1.  I  have  been  practising  medicine  for  over  eighteen 
years  in  a  working-class  district  in  Glasgow,  and  come  daily 
in  contact  with  the  poor.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Parish  Council  for  over  twelve  years  :  first,  the  "  City 
parish,"  and  then  the  "  combined  i>arishes  of  City  and 
Barony,"  now  called  the  Glasgow  Parish  Council. 

Medical  Assistance  of  the  Poor. 

2.  Sanitary  Authority. — In  my  opinion  the  sanitary 
authorities  of  Glasgow  do  their  work  well  in  connection 
with  poor,  with  perhaps  a  few  exceptions,  i.e.  phthisis.  This 
disease  is  undoubtedly  infectious,  and  ought  to  be  classified 
as  such,  and  provision  made  accordingly.  We,  the  Glasgow 
Parish  Council,  have  made  provision  for  it  to  a  limited 
extent ;  for  instance,  if  a  husband  contracts  the  disease,  he  is 
admitted  into  our  hospital,  and  his  wife,  if  deserving,  gets 
outdoor  relief  for  her  family    but  if  the  wife  or  any  of  their 


children  contract  the  disease,  they  are  denied  the  privilege 
of  our  hospital  if  the  man  happens  to  be  working  and  in 
receipt  of  weekly  wage.  This,  I  consider,  is  not  only  an 
injustice  to  a  working-man,  but  will  ultimately  add  very 
materially  to  the  expenditure  of  the  local  authority, 
because  a  man  working  at,  say,  £1  per  week  cannot  possibly 
provide  nursing  and  medical  attendance  and  the  necessary 
nourishment  required  for  such  cases,  and  it  often  happens 
that  other  members  of  the  family  are  infected — and 
perhaj^s  the  husband — when  the  parish  have  to  step  in  and 
take  the  remaining  part  of  the  family. 

3.  Poor  Law. — The  Parish  Councils  are,  in  my  opinion, 
doing  all  that  is  necessary  with  regard  to  medicine  and 
advice  to  the  poor ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  a  parish  like  Glasgow, 
which  employs  twenty  outdoor  medical  officers,  whose  time 
is  devoted  partly  to  the  poor,  ought  to  have  a  medical  staff 
of  its  own,  which  would  be  more  efficient  and  would  help 
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to  a  better  system  of  classification,  and  would  ensure  that 
the  patients  would  be  treated  equally. 

4.  Voluntary  Effort. — The  hospitals  in  Glasgow  are,  in 
my  opinion,  unable  to  cope  with  the  amount  of  work  which 
is  required  of  them,  as  numerous  cases  have  to  wait  some- 
times until  they  are  better,  or  dead,  or  have  to  be  removed 
to  one  or  other  of  the  parish  hospitals. 

5.  I  believe  it  would  be  better,  in  the  interest  of  the 
community,  if  all  hospitals  were  nationalised  and  placed 
under  one  authority. 

6.  I  believe  that  the  present  system  of  giving  indiscrimi- 
nate relief,  as  carried  on  by  the  different  dispensaries  in 
Glasgow,  is  demoralising,  and  that  a  limit  shoidd  be  fixed. 

7.  With  regard  to  medical  "  clubs,"  there  are  few,  if  any, 
of  these  in  Glasgow,  except  those  in  connection  with  benefit 
societies,  and  these  are  doing  good  work,  ami  ought  to  lie 
encouraged  in  every  possible  way. 

Poor  Law. 

8.  As  regards  the  causes  of  seeking  assistance  from  the 
Poor  Law,  there  are  several.  Intemperance  bulks  largely 
with  those  seeking  admission,  but  there  are  numerous 
cases  there  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

9.  When  I  entered  the  Parish  Council  the  usual  allow- 


ance given  for  children  was  Is.  6d.  per  week  each,  but  now 
we  have  decided  to  give  3s.  as  the  minimum  per  child, 
provided  there  is  no  other  source  of  income  ;  and  it  has 
worked  beneficially,  and,  in  niy  opinion,  is  money  well 
spent. 

10.  As  to  the  Merits  of  Indoor  and  Outdow  Relief. — There 
are  a  large  number  of  persons  applying  for  relief  to 
whom  you  could  oft'er  nothing  else  but  indoor  relief. 
There  are  others  applying  to  whom  you  would  never 
think  of  oft'ering  anything  but  outdoor  relief  ;  but  there  is 
a  large  number  of  doubtful  cases,  and  to  the  majority  of 
these  I  consider  it  is  better  to  give  outdoor  relief  under 
proper  supervision.  Experience  has  taught  me  that,  if  you 
sent  a  number  of  these  cases  to  the  poor  house,  they  would 
become  ins-and-outs,  and  they  would  also  drag  their 
friends  and  relations  down  to  the  same  level ;  where  a 
few  shillings  tiraeous  relief  might  tide  them  over  their 
difficulties. 

11.  The  expediency  of  giving  able-bodied  men  a  claim 
to  relief  is  worth  a  trial. 

1 2.  With  regard  to  reforms  in  the  law  I  beg  to  submit 
the  following : — 

(a)  Uniform  rate  for  Scotland. 
(6)  Compulsory  retention  of  patients  unsuitable 
to  be  allowed  outside. 
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STATEMENT  BY  MR  J.  P.  MACLAY,  GLASGOW. 


I.  Glasgow. 

1.  I  have  come  a  great  deal  into  contact  with  many  of 
the  poorest  class  in  Glasgow,  and  I  have  practically  only 
one  suggestion,  which  is,  to  enormously  reduce  the  oppor- 
tunities for  drinking.  Our  working-class  districts  are 
infested  with  public-houses,  and  the  people  are  living  with 
drink  around  them  morning,  noon,  and  night,  and  until  this 
sore  is  removed  1  look  for  practically  no  improvement  in 
their  condition.  It  seems  to  me  just  playing  with  matters 
until  something  is  done  in  this  direction. 

2.  I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  take  it  that  I  do  not  w  rite 
fronr  any  teetotal  point  of  view,  but  from  the  general 
position. 

3.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  poor  will  never  be 
different  so  long  as  drinking  facilities  are  practically 
forced  upon  them. 

4.  There  are  comparatively  few  cases  which  one  comes 
across  which  are  not  the  direct  or  indirect  outcome  of 
excessive  drinking. 

5.  I  would  add  the  need  there  is  in  Glasgow  for  further 
action  by  the  municipality  in  clearing  out  back  lands  and 
old  buildings.  Crowds  of  the  poor  are  living  in  habita- 
tions unfit  for  animals — kept  there  hy  poverty  almost 
entirely  ascribable  to  drink,  but  houses  which  under  no 
circumstances  should  be  allowed  to  remain. 


The  tax  for  city  improvement  in  Glasgow  is  only  about 
Id.  in  the  £.  The  cry  with  many  is  to  keep  down  taxa- 
tion, but  if  the  city  was  doing  its  duty  by  the  poor  the 
tax  should  be  4d.  or  6d. 

I  believe  also  Labour  Unions  should  be  encouraged 
among  women  with  some  ofiicial  recognition. 

II.  Orphan  Homes  of  Scotland. 

6.  Application  is  being  made  by  the  Kilmacolm  Parish 
Council  to  have  tlie  law  altered  so  that  "settlements 
'  arising  from  residence "  would  not  ajjply  to  children 
brought  up  in  institutions  such  as  the  above. 

7.  As  one  of  the  Advisory  Council  of  the  Orphan 
Homes  of  Scotland,  I  beg  cordially  to  endorse  such  an 
alteration  in  the  law,  but  it  should  be  made  a  definite 
condition  that  they  be  not  allowed  to  rate  such  institu- 
tions, specially  when  nothing  is  to  be  given  in  return. 

8.  I  write  this  letter  specially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  have  been  difficulties  between  the  Kilmacolhi  Parish 
and  the  managers  of  the  Orphan  Homes  of  Scotland.  The 
Kilmacolm  parish  authorities  have  been  imposing  school 
i-ates  on  the  Orphan  Homes  while  refusing  to  educate  the 
children  or  pay  anything  towards  their  education.  To 
avoid  a  great  grievance,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  where 
expense  is  not  to  be  incurred,  that  no  rating  should  be 
allowed. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  THE  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  POOR  BY  MR 
ANDREW  A.  MACLENNAN,  M.B.,  CM.,  MEDICAL  OFFICER  FOR  THE  PARISH  OF 
LERWICK,  AND  FOR  THE  SHETLAND  COMBINATION  POORHOUSE. 


1.  I  am  an  M.B.,  CM.,  of  Aberdeen  University,  and  for 
the  last  thirteen  years  I  have  held  the  offices  of  Parochial 
Medical  Officer  for  Lerwick  and  also  Medical  Officer 
for  Shetland  Combination  Poorhouse,  besides  two  years' 
previous  experience  of  work  among  the  poor  on  the  main- 
land of  Scotland. 

2.  Among  the  agencies  for  medically  assisting  the  poor 
in  the  parish  of  Lerwick  are  the  following,  viz. : — 

(a)  The  Town  Council  are  the  Sanitary  Authority 


for  the  burgh  of  Lerwick,  and  the  County  Council 
for  the  landward  district.  All  poor  jJersons  suffer- 
ing from  infectious  disease  are  removed  for  treat- 
ment to  the  infectious  diseases  hospital,  where  they 
receive  treatment  at  the  expense  of  the  local 
authorities. 

(6)  Poor  Law. — The  Poor  Law  is  administered  by 
the  Parish  Council  (a)  by  a  system  of  outdoor  relief, 
and  also  (6)  by  indoor  relief  in  the  poorhouse. 
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Most  of  those  relieved  are  aged  and  infirm  persons  ; 
and  what  strikes  one  particularly  in  this  district  is 
the  large  number  of  aged  women  in  receipt  of  relief 
in  proportion  to  men,  as  in  the  list  of  registered 
outdoor  poor  for  1905-06  no  less  than  84  out  of  94 
are  females. 

The  amount  of  aliment  furnished  to  these  appears 
to  me  to  be  very  inadequate — the  average  allowance 
being  Is.  or  Is.  6d.  per  week.  Of  course,  the  special 
circumstances  in  this  district  favour  the  old  people 
in  making  them  able  to  add  considerably  to  their 
allowance  by  knitting,  which  many  of  them  are  able 
to  do. 

(c)  Voluntary  Effort. — A  sick-aid  society  exists, 
supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  which  is 
primarily  intended  to  grant  aid  to  poor  sick  j)ersons 
not  in  receijjt  of  parochial  relief,  but  it  also  in  many 
cases  grants  extras  to  necessitous  outdoor  paupers. 


This  society  also  supports  a  trained  nurse  for  nursing 
the  sick  poor  and  outdoor  paupers. 

There  are  two  clubs  in  existence  here,  viz. 
Oddfellows  and  Rechabites,  which  do  a  considerable 
amount  of  good  in  relieving  working  men  when  sick. 
The  Gilbert  Bain  Hospital,  which  is  for  non- 
infectious cases,  is  supported  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, and  poor  persons  requiring  treatment  are 
admitted  at  a  small  fee  and  in  necessitous  cases  free. 

3.  Although  the  extreme  poverty  met  with  in  large 
centres  is  rarely  seen  here,  yet  there  exists  in  this  com- 
munity a  large  class  who  are  not  in  receipt  of  Parocliial 
relief,  but  who,  when  illness  occurs,  are  quite  unable  to 
pay  for  advice  and  medicine  ;  and,  although  these  are  never 
refused  by  the  local  medical  men,  they  constitute  a 
considerable  tax  upon  them. 

4.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  liealtli  of  the  community  in 
110  way  suffers  from  the  insufficiency  in  amount  or  quality 
of  the  medical  assistance  at  present  available  for  the  poor. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  SUBMITTED  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 
RELIEF  OF  INCURABLES,  GLASGOW,  BY  MR  HENRY  MACLEOD,  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  ASSOCIATION. 


1.  The  Directors  of  the  Association  for  the  Eelief  of 
Incurables  in  Glasgow  and  the  West  of  Scotland  desire 
respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Poor  Laws  Com- 
mission to  a  matter  which  may  possibly  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  Commission. 

2.  The  affairs  of  the  Association  are  administered  in 
Glasgow,  but  Broomhill  Home,  the  institution  for  the 
indoor  patients  cared  for  by  the  Association,  is  situated 
seven  miles  fiom  the  City,  in  the  Parish  of  Kirkintilloch, 
Dumbartonshii'e.  Under  the  Poor  Law,  as  presently  in- 
terpreted, it  is  held  that  persons  received  at  Broomhill 
Home  acc[uire  a  settlement  in  Kirkintilloch  Parish  by 
three  years'  residence  in  the  institution.  The  inmates  may 
be  there  for  much  longer  periods  than  three  years,  so  that, 
if  any  of  them  require  to  be  removed  because  of  their 
mental  condition  or  of  conduct  rendering  their  retention 
impossible,  they  become  a  burden  on  Kirkintilloch  Parish, 
unless,  in  rare  instances,  where  their  friends  can  receive 
them. 

3.  Kirkintilloch  Parish  Council  has  objected  to  such 
cases  being  made  chargeable  to  them,  as  through  the 
patient  being  admitted  to  Broomhill  the  resj)onsibility  for 
maintenance  was  removed  from  the  parish  in  which  he 
had  a  settlement  prior  to  his  admission.  The  Directors  of 
the  Home  sympathise,  to  a  great  extent,  with  the  position 
of  the  Kirkintilloch  Parish  Council  in  considering  it  a 
hardship  that  persons  who  are  physically  helpless,  and 
unable  to  acquire  an  "  industrial "  settlement,  should,  by 
admission  to  a  charitable  institution,  acquire  a  residential 
settlement  at  the  expiry  of  three  years. 

4.  Lord  Stormonth  Darling,  in  giving  judgment  in  a 
Court  of  Session  action,  raised  in  1901  by  Kirkintilloch 
Parish  Council,  to  determine  the  settlement  of  a  Broomhill 
inmate,  made  the  following  observations  : — 

"Tliei'e  is  undoubtedly  some  hardship  in  a 
'  Parish  within  which  benevolent  persons  have  set 
'  up  a  charitable  institution  being  thereby  saddled 
'  with  liability  for  imported  paupers.  Possibly 
'  such  a  case  may  be  a  fit  subject  for  Parliamentary 
'  consideration.  But  I  have  to  deal  with  the 
'  statutes  and  decisions  as  they  stand,  and  it  seems 
'  to  me  that  the  words  in  Section  1  of  the  Act  of 
'  1898  (which  are  the  same  as  in  the  repealed  Section 
'  76  of  the  Act  of  1845)  requiring  that  the  pauper 
'  "  shall  have  maintained  himself  without  having  re- 
'  "  course  to  common  begging,  and  without  having 
'  "  received  or  applied  for  parochial  relief,"  do  not 


'  mean  that  he  shall  have  maintained  himself  by 
'  his  own  industry  or  out  of  his  own  proper  funds, 
'  but  are  satisfied  if  he  receives  from  charitable 
'  people  the  means  of  maintaining  himself  without 
'  begging  and  without  recourse  to  the  parochial 
'  funds." 

5.  The  case  was  appealed  to  the  Second  Division,  and 
was  heard  before  three  judges.  Lord  Stormonth  Darling's 
decision  was  confirmed,  Lord  Young  dissenting.  In  the 
course  of  his  opinion,  Lord  Young  said  : — 

"  I  think  this  case  leads  to  the  conclusion,  which 
'  the  Lord  Ordinary  points  out  must  be  remedied 
'  by  the  Legislature  if  this  case  is  rej^eated — that  is 
'  to  say,  that  any  body — any  charitable  person  or 
'  chai'itable  institution — liy  establishing  a  home  for 
'  destitute  paupers,  absolutely  incapable  of  main- 
'  taining  themselves,  who  are  sutt'eiing  from  an 
'  incurable  infirmity  which  probably  leads  to  that 
'  incapacity  to  maintain  themselves — by  establishing 
'  such  a  house  in  any  parish  and  removing  any 
'  number  of  incurable  destitute  paupers,  incapable 
'  of  maintaining  themselves — may  put  them  upon 
'  the  parish  in  which  the  home  for  destitute  paupers 
'is  situated,  as  resid enters  who  have  acquired  a 
'  residential  settlement.  Now  that  is  a  very  un- 
'  desirable  conclusion,  and  I  agree  with  the  Lord 
'  Ordinary  when  he  says  that  it  would  require  to  be 
'remedied  by  the  Legislature.  I  therefore  dissent 
'  from  the  judgment  which  is  to  be  pronounced, 
'and  from  the  views  which,  upon  an  ingenious 
'  construction  of  the  clause  of  the  statute  to  which 
'  we  were  referred,  lead  to  these — I  repeat — most 
'  undesirable  results  which  would  require  to  be 
'  remedied  by  the  Legislature." 

6.  The  Directors  of  Broomhill  Home  respectfully  suggest 
that  if  the  law  which  permits  a  jjerson  to  acquire  a  settle- 
ment, by  three  years'  residence  in  a  parish,  is  to  be  con- 
tinued in  force,  an  exception  should  be  made  in  the  case 
of  inmates  of  charitable  institutions,  just  as,  at  present,  an 
exception  is  made  in  the  case  of  inmates  of  asylums  for 
the  insane. 

7.  The  Directors  therefore  take  this  opportunity  of 
l)ringing  this  matter  before  the  Poor  Laws  Commission,  in 
the  hope  that  tlie  hardship  which  presently  exists  may  so 
ajjpeal  to  the  Commission  that  they  may  see  their  way  to 
recommend  its  removal. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  DR  COLIN  MACVICAR,  VISITING  MEDICAL  OFFICER, 
DUNDEE  COMBINATION  POORHOUSES  AND  HOSPITAL,  ETC.  ETC. 


1.  Q.ualificatio7is  and  Experience. — M.A.  Glasgow  Univ., 
1889.  M.B.,  CM.  Edin.  Univ.,  1894.  M.D.  Honours, 
Edin.  Univ.,  1902.  Medallist  in  eight  and  Prizeman  in 
three  Medical  Classes.  Grierson  Bursar,  thrice,  Edin. 
Univ.  Late  Demonstrator  in  Anatomy,  Honorary,  Univ. 
College,  Dundee.  Late  Assistant  to  Professor  of  Pathology, 
Honorary,  Univ.  College,  Dundee.  Began  medical  practice 
in  Dundee  in  1894.  Appointed  Visiting  Medical  Officer, 
Dundee  Combination  Poorhouses  and  Hospital,  1902. 

2.  Local  operations  for  medically  assisting  the  poor: — 

(A)  Of  the  Sanitary  Authority  are  : — (a)  Kings- 
cross  Hospital  ;  (i)  Smallpox  and  Cholera  Hospital ; 
(c)  Outdoor  Dispensary  for  Phthisis,  to  be  opened  in 
May. 

(B)  Of  the  Poor  Law  are  : — («)  Parochial  Hospital, 
East  Poorhouse  ;  (6)  Sick  Wards,  West  Poorliouse  ; 
(c)  Outdoor  Department,  conducted  by  four  Medical 
Officers  ;  (d)  Dundee  District  Asylum,  Westgreen  ; 
(c)  Lunatic  Wards,  East  Poorhouse. 

(C)  Of  Voluntary  effort  are  : — 

(i.)  Hospitals  :  (a)  Eoyal  Lifirmary,  which 
includes  Maternity  Hospital,  Cancer  Hospital; 
{b)  Victoria  Hospital  for  Incurables ;  (c) 
Sanatorium,  Auchterhouse,  for  the  treatment 
of  early  Phthisis. 

(ii.)  Asylums :  (a)  Royal  Asylum,  West- 
green  ;  (6)  Baldovan  Asylum,  for  the  treat- 
ment of  Idiot  and  Imbecile  Children  of  both 
sexes. 

(iii.)  Nursing  Societies :  (a)  Sick  Poor 
Nursing  Society. 

(iv.)  Homes : — (1)  For  Incurables  and 
Aged  :  (a)  King  Street  Home.  (2)  For  Con- 
valescents :  («)  Barnhill  Convalescent  Home  ; 
(6)  William  Street,  Convalescent  Home ; 
(c)  Bannatyne  Home  of  Rest ;  {d)  Comerton 
Home  for  Children,  Newport.  (3)  For 
Aged  Poor  :  (o)  Wellburn  Roman  Catholic 
Home,  Lochee  ;  (6)  St  Mary's  Rest  for  Aged 
Poor  Women.  (4)  For  Orphans  :  («)  Dundee 
Orphan  Institution  ;  (/>)  Lady  Jane  Ogilvy 
Orphanage,  Baldovan.  (5)  For  Inebriates  : 
((«)  The  Home,  Baton's  Lane  ;  (/))  Dundee  and 
District  Rescue  Home. 

(v.)  Institutions  :  {a)  Dundee  Eye  Institu- 
tions ;  (6)  Dundee  Blind  Institution. 

(vi.)  Medical  Clubs :  (a)  Gardeners ;  (&) 
Shepherds  ;  (c)  Rechabites  ;  (d)  Oddfellows  ; 
(g)  Trade  Societies. 

3.  Poor  Law  Agency. — Dundee  is  divided  into  four 
districts.  The  medical  officer  for  each  district  attends 
patients  at  their  own  houses  that  day  if  the  message  be 
sent  before  10  a.m. 

Out-patients  are  seen  daily  at  the  Parish  Council 
chambers  by  a  medical  officer.  Medicine  is  dispensed  at 
a  chemist's  shop  in  the  district.  All  admissions  to  the 
East  Poorhouse  are  first  received  into  the  jjrobationary 
ward,  where  they  remain  till  seen  and  examined  by  the 
resident  medical  officer,  and  if  hospital  treatment  be 
necessary  they  are  sent  to  the  ward  assigned  for  such 
cases. 

The  resident  medical  officer  makes  a  daily  visit  through 
the  poorhouse.  Inmates  who  remain  in  bed  are  examined 
and  may  be  sent  to  hospital  ;  in  any  case  they  are  admitted 
to  hospital  if  they  remain  two  daj's  in  bed. 

Cases  of  illness  arising  in  the  West  Poorhouse  are  treated 
in  the  sick  wards  of  the  poorhouse. 

The  Parochial  Hospital  has  368  beds.  It  comprises  a 
main  building  and  two  detached  buildings,  the  Block  and 
the  Lock  In  the  Block  the  small  wards  of  the  ground 
floor  are  devoted  to  infective  skin  diseases  ;  one  ward  of 
thirteen  beds  to  female  phthisical  cases  ;  two  small  wards 
to  the  treatment  of  pertussis,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  etc. 
Venereal  diseases  are  treated  in  the  Lock,  which  has  four 
beds  for  males  and  seven  for  females. 

Tlie  wards  of  the  main  building  are  too  large  for  success- 


ful classification.  Delirious  and  observation  cases,  phthisis, 
surgical  and  medical  cases  are|accommodated  and  treated 
there. 

The  maternity  ward  is  situated  in  the  nurses'  quarters. 
A  new  maternity  ward  of  eight  beds,  two  observation 
wards  of  twenty-five  beds  in  all,  and  two  isolation  wards  of 
eight  beds  in  all  are  being  provided,  and  will  soon  be 
ready  for  occupation. 

Admissions  from  other  Institutions.  Patients  admitted 
from  the  Infirmary  comprise  those  who  occupy  a  bed 
for  too  long  a  time,  or  are  otherwise  unsuitable  for 
treatment.  Delirious  and  mental  diseases,  cut  throats, 
fractures  of  the  neck,  of  the  femur  in  old  people,  incurable 
surgical  diseases  after  operation,  advanced  phthisis,  chronic 
bronchitis  and  emjihysema,  hemiplegia,  etc.,  are  the  most 
frequent  admissions.  An  occasional  patient  comes  from 
the  Victoria  Hospital  and  from  King  Street  Home  for 
Incurables.  Venereal  diseases,  infectious  and  skin  diseases, 
come  from  the  West  Poorhouse  ;  sometimes  other  cases 
when  the  sick  wards  are  overcrowded. 

4.  Insanity. — Mental  cases  are  seen  at  their  homes  by 
two  outdoor  medical  officers,  and  if  suitable  for  treatment 
in  the  observation  wards  of  the  Parochial  Hospital,  are 
sent  there,  where  they  may  afterwards  be  certified  or 
discharged,  relieved  or  cured,  or  they  may  be  sent  to  the 
Dundee  District  Asylum,  Westgreen.  The  lunatic  wards 
of  the  East  Poorhouse  receive  cases  of  incurable  insanity 
who  are  harmless,  cleanly,  and  do  not  require  special 
attendance,  from  the  Dundee  District  Asylum,  the  observa- 
tion wards  of  the  poorhouse,  or  occasionally  from  outside. 

5.  Voluntary  Effort. — The  Royal  Infirmary,  with  its 
Maternity  and  Cancer  Hospitals,  treats  surgical  and  medical 
diseases,  including  cases  of  operable  cancer,  diseases  of 
children,  gynecological  diseases,  diseases  of  the  eye,  of  the 
ear,  throat,  and  nose. 

In  the  outpatient  departments  of  the  Infirmary  cases 
suitable  for  hospital  treatment  are  admitted. 

The  circumstances  of  the  applicants  are  not  investigated, 
but  it  is  understood  that  inability  to  pay  for  adequate 
treatment  outside  is  the  cause  of  their  seeking  medical 
advice. 

Outdoor  Department  of  the  Infirmary. — Dundee  is 
divided  into  four  districts,  and  to  each  a  dispensary 
doctor  is  appointed.  Mill  and  factory  workers,  witli  a 
subscriber's  line  from  the  foreman,  can  attend  as  an  out- 
patient at  the  doctor's  house,  or  in  cases  of  more  serious 
illness  be  visited  at  their  own  homes.  All  medicines  are 
disjDensed  gratis.  Urgent  cases  of  illness  are  admitted 
without,  but  all  other  cases  are  only  admitted  on  a 
subscriber's  line  to  the  Infirmary. 

To  the  Victoria  Hospital  for  Incurables  are  admitted 
patients  of  the  same  social  status  as  infirmary  patients, 
who  are  not  likely  to  live  long  and  require  skilled  nursing. 
Anyone  who  has  at  any  time  received  parochial  relief  is 
not  admitted. 

The  Home  for  Incurables,  King  Street,  is  for  cases  not 
requiring  skilled  nursing  and  for  old  peojjle.  A  charge  of 
7s.  6d.  per  week  is  n>ade. 

The  Sanatorium,  Auchterhouse,  is  for  the  treatment  of 
early  phthisis.  There  are  forty  beds.  Paying  patients 
only  are  admitted,  but  six  beds  are  to  be  endowed  in 
connection  with  the  Town  Council  Dispensary. 

6.  Overlapping  is  noticeable  in  the  medical  assistance 
given  to  Poor  Law  cases.  At  present  they  may  attend 
the  Parochial  Outjjatient  Department  or  the  Outpalient 
Departments  of  the  Infirmary  ;  in  many  ca;es  they  may 
be  attended  at  their  own  homes  by  a  parochial  medical 
officer,  or  an  infirmary  dispensary  doctor  ;  many  are 
admitted  at  one  time  to  the  Infimary,  at  another  to  the 
Parochial  Hospital.  In  the  Maternity  Dejjartments  also 
there  is  overlapping. 

Co-operation  between  the  Parochial  Hospital,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Infirmary,  Home  for  Incurables,  King 
Street,  Victoria  Hospital,  and  West  Poorhouse,  on  the 
other,  has  been  mentioned. 

Smallpox  and  typhus  fever  are  at  present  sent  from  the 
poorhouses  to  the  hospitals  of  the  Sanitary  Authority. 
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It  is  advisable  that  scarlet  fever  could  be  sent,  if  need 
be,  to  Kingscross  Ho.-^pital  ;  also  that  cases  could  l3e  sent, 
at 'the  discretion  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  Parochial 
Hospital,  to  the  Infirmary  for  special  treatment,  unprovided 
for  in  the  Parochial  Hospital. 

7.  Go-ordination  of  ISffort.—The  work  of  co-ordination 
and  of  prevention  of  overlapping  between  the  different 
agencies  for  medically  asssisting  the  poor,  the  powers  to 
provide  adequately  for  all  the  medical  recpiirements  of 
the  community,  might  advantageously  be  handed  over  to 
one  authority  representing  the  different  boards  interested. 

8.  Instances  of  Insufficiency  of  Medical  Provision,  etc.— 
For  the  poor  not  on  the  roll,  no  hospital  provision  other- 


wise than  the  Parochial  Hospital  is  made  for  the 
following  : — (a)  Observation  cases  ;  (ft)  Alcoholic  delirium  ; 
(c)  Incurable  diseases,  including  phthisis,  where  the  pros- 
pect of  life  is  good  ;  (rf)  Venereal  diseases ;  (e)  Measles 
and  whooping-cough. 

The  treatment  for  early  phthisis  for  the  whole  com- 
munity is  insufficient. 

Under  the  Poor  Law,  by  compulsoiy  detention  of 
venereal  diseases,  by  compulsory  removal  of  serious  illness 
from  the  homes  of  the  poor  to  hospital,  by  a  stricter 
supervision  of  lodging-houses  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
scabies  and  other  infective  skin  diseases,  in  my  opinion 
the  health  of  the  connnunity  would  be  benefited. 


APPENDIX  No.  C. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  ALEXANDER  MALLACE,  J.P.,  MANAGER,  ST  CUTHBERT'S 
CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION,  LIMITED,  EDINBURGH. 


1.  I  have  had  thirty-three  years'  experience  as  a  Co-opera- 
tive Store  Manager, — eight  years  as  Manager  of  a  small 
Society  in  Linlithgowshire  (Armadale),  and  twenty-five 
years  in  my  present  position  as  Manager  of  St  Cuthbert's 
Co-operative  Association,  Limited,  Edinburgh,  whose 
membership  is  34,500  ;  capital,  £559,240  ;  annual  sales, 
£1,439,667  ;  number  of  employees,  2,000. 

2.  For  the  past  thirty-three  years  my  directors  and 
shareholders  have  been  principally  working-men,  the 
majority  being  the  most  industrious  jjortion  of  the  working 
classes,  although  we  have  a  proportion  of  the  labouring 
class  and  a  few  civil  servants  and  professional  men. 

3.  My  connection  with  the  co-operative  movement  as 
manager  of  a  retail  society  has  therefore  given  me  a  wide 
experience  of  the  working  classes,  and  I  should  know  some- 
thing of  their  difficulties  and  wants. 

4.  As  my  experience  has  been  gained  principally  through 
my  connection  with  the  co-operative  movement,  I  shall 
confine  my  remarks  to  that  phase  of  the  question. 

5.  By  co-operation,  working-men  are  enabled  to  effect  a 
saving  in  the  purchase  of  their  goods,  and  thus  increase  the 
purchasing  power  of  their  wages. 

6.  The  actual  amount  of  saving  may  be  disputed,  but 
that  a  saving  is  effected  in  every  well-regulated  co-operati^'c 
society  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

7.  We  offer  facilities  for  the  members  investing  this 
saving  by  allowing  the  dividends  and  interest  (which  are 
pavable  half-yearly)  to  accumulate  until  they  reach  the 
sum  of  £200. 

8.  We  also  accept  small  sums  on  deposit  of  not  more  than 
10s.  at  one  payment,  and  £20  from  one  depositor. 

9.  Interest  at  the  ra'te  of  4  per  cent,  is  paid  on  share 
capital. 

10.  Interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  is  paid  on  Small 
Savings  Accoimt. 

11.  Dividend  is  paid  in  accordance  with  profit  made. 
The  rate  paid  for  the  last  5^  years  is  4s.  4d.  per  £  on 
purchases  of  each  member. 

12.  Our  experience  with  our  34,000  members  is,  that  after 
members  save  the  first  £5  they  become  anxious  to  save,  and 
will  make  sacrifices  to  accumulate  a  fund  to  meet  any  case 
of  emergency  that  may  arise. 

13.  A  large  number  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  never 
having  accumulated  £5,  make  no  effort  to  save,  so  that  when 
anything  comes  against  them  they  have  to  apply  to  the 
various  charitable  organisations  in  the  city.  The  present 
mode  of  giving  relief  encourages  this  mode  of  life,  and  yet 
it  is  diiScult  to  find  a  remedy. 

14.  Our  organisation  being  voluntary,  we  have  no  means 
of  insisting  on  this  most  undesirable  class  of  our  members 
saving  £5  from  their  profits.  If  we  refuse  to  let  them 
withdraw  any  sum  until  they  have  accumulated  £5,  they 
simply  withdraw  altogether,  and  rejoin,  paying  the  with- 
drawal fee  of  Is. 


15.  Grants  are  made  by  the  members  periodically  for 
Benevolent  Fund.  This  fund  is  used  for  relieving  cases 
of  extreme  distress  amongst  the  members  caused  through 
prolonged  sickness  or  death,  and  is  used  as  a  temporary 
measure  to  allow  the  member  to  get  a  fresh  start.  We  take 
a  receipt,  in  which  the  member  agrees  to  repay  the  amount 
advanced  when  able  to  do  so.  It  is  looked  upon,  therefore, 
as  a  temporary  loan,  and  the  member  feels  more  independent 
than  if  he  had  accepted  a  grant  from  a  benevolent  institu- 
tion We  never  ask  the  members  to  repay  the  amount  ad- 
vanced, although  on  one  occasion  we  had  the  amount  repaid. 

16.  We  also  vote  sums  periodically  for  relief  of  distress 
during  the  winter  months  caused  through  lack  of  employ- 
ment. This  fund  has  given  us  more  trouble  in  its  distri- 
bution than  the  Benevolent  Fund.  The  majority  of  the 
applications  for  relief  from  this  fund  are  from  the  physically 
unfit,  or  what  may  be  called  the  unemployable  class. 

17.  Grants  are  given  to  the  various  charitable  and 
benevolent  institutions,  infirmaries,  etc.,  in  the  town.  Last 
year  our  total  grants  amounted  to  £720,  13s.  ]  d. 

18.  Our  Educational  Committee  conduct  bookkeeping 
classes,  and  generally  have  six  public  meetings  in  the 
various  districts  of  the  town  each  winter.  We  have  children's 
choirs,  where  the  young  are  trained,  and  an  adult  choir  and 
orchestra.  Ambulance  classes  are  held  in  four  districts  of 
the  town,  and  the  women  of  the  Association  have  a  Women's 
Guild  in  each  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  city. 

19.  In  all  these  organisations  the  members  are  brought 
together  and  the  principle  of  self-help  inculcated.  We 
sj^ent  £413,  18s.  6d.  last  year  on  our  educational  work. 

20.  The  co-operators  of  Scotland  have  erected  Con- 
valescent Homes  at  West  Kilbride,  Ayrshire,  and  at  Abbots- 
view,  Galashiels,  at  a  cost  of  £40,000.  Manj'  who  otherwise 
could  not  get  rest  and  a  change  when  run  down  have 
benefited  by  residence  in  these  Homes,  and  have  been  fitted 
to  resume  work  and  become  the  breadwinners  of  the  house- 
holds again. 

21.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  something  must 
be  done  with  the  people  who  are  dissolute,  immoral,  and 
unfit  themselves  for  work,  and  thus,  with  their  families, 
become  a  charge  on  the  commimity. 

22.  Something  must  also  be  done  with  the  physically  irnfit 
and  idle  loafers. 

23.  Poor  Law  relief  cannot  do  any  good,  but  may  rather 
do  harm  to  these  classes. 

24.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  should  be  done  without 
interfering  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  I  am  afraid 
that  we  must  to  a  certain  extent  take  away  the  liberty  of 
those  who  have  used  their  liberty  to  injure  their  dejjendants 
and  fellow-citizens. 

25.  Labour  colonies  sho\dd  therefore  be  established,  and 
the  dissolute  be  compulsorily  removed  to  them  and  given 
employment  until  they  give  indication  of  becoming  useful 
citizens. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  THE  REV.  GEORGE  MARJORIBANKS,  MINISTER  OF  THE 
PARISH  AND  MEMBER  OF  THE  PARISH  COUNCIL  OF  STENTON  (HADDINGTONSHIRE). 


1.  I  was  for  some  twenty-five  years  a  member  of  the 
old  Parochial  Board,  and  am  now  a  member  of  the  Parish 
Council.  I  have  always  taken  an  active  interest  in  all 
questions  aft'ecting  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

2.  To  begin  with,  the  industrial  conditions  of  this  parish 
are  almost  wholly  agricultural,  and  society  is  mainly 
divided  between  the  landlord,  the  large  farmer,  and  the 
ploughman.  In  perhaps  no  other  county  in  Scotland  are 
there  so  few  social  divisions  and  sub-divisions  as  in  East 
Lothian. 

3.  The  classes  of  persons  applying  for  relief  are  chiefly 
aged  and  infirm  agricultural  labourers,  or  families  whose 
breadwinners  have  been  taken  from  them,  and  have  been 
left  destitute. 

4.  For  llie  most  part,  those  seeking  election  as  Parish 
Councillors  are  farmers. 

5.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  expediency  of  giving  able- 
bodied  persons  a  claim  to  parochial  relief.  I  consider 
that  nothing  would  tend  more  to  undermine  self-respect 
and  independence  of  spirit,  while  it  would  inevitably  lead 
to  improvident  habits,  and  prevent  the  recipients  making 
provision  for  old  age  and  infirmity. 

6.  In  the  matter  of  reform,  I  beg  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing :— 

(a)  Of  course,  our  experience  in  dealing  with  Poor 
Law  Administration  in  a  comparatively  small  parish 
such  as  this  is  limited  ;  but  I  think  one  necessary 
reform  is  that  Parish  Councils  should  be  empowered 
to  compel  persons  applying  for  relief,  or  who  are 
already  in  receipt  of  relief,  and  who  cannot  well 
be  looked  after  in  their  homes  to  accept  indoor 


relief  in  poorhouses.  In  country  districts  there  is 
difficulty  in  procuring  nurses  for  such,  without  a 
good  deal  of  exjiense  ;  and,  if  they  live  alone,  they 
are  left  pretty  much  to  the  mercies  of  their  neigh- 
bours. 

(b)  Governors  of  poorhouses  also  should  have 
power  to  detain,  if  necessary,  inmates  of  poorhouses. 
Such  can  at  present  be  detained  no  longer  than 
three  days.  We  sent  a  tramp  to  the  poorhouse  a 
few  years  ago,  who  had  broken  his  leg.  This  man 
insisted  on  leaving  before  his  leg  was  properly 
healed,  and  neither  the  doctor  nor  the  governor 
had  any  power  to  compel  him  to  stay. 

(c)  Further,  the  Local  Government  Board  should 
settle  all  cases  of  disputed  settlement.  A  great 
deal  of  ratepayers'  money  is  spent  yearly  in  councils 
fighting  one  another  over  such  cases.  At  present, 
if  the  two  contending  Councils  agree  to  abide  by  the 
decision,  the  Local  Government  Board  act  as 
arbiters,  and  their  decision  is  regarded  final.  Of 
course,  many  parishes  prefer  to  fight  their  cases  in 
the  Courts  of  Law,  but  a  great  saving  would  be 
effected  if  the  experts  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  had  the  settling  of  all  cases  of  dispute. 

(d)  Many  are  of  opinion — and  there  is  much  to 
be  said  in  its  favour — that  the  rates  for  ordinary  and 
lunatic  poor  should  be  uniform  over  an  area  such 
as  the  County  Council  district  or  the  county  itself. 
It  comes  very  hard  upon  a  small  parish  if  it  has  to 
support  several  cases  of  lunatic  paupers — which,  as 
a  rule,  are  of  long  duration. 


APPENDIX  No.  CII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  HAMILTON  MARR,  EX-MAGISTRATE  OF  THE  BURGH  OF 
GOVAN,  AND  FORMER  CHAIRMAN  OF  GOVAN  PARISH  COUNCIL  AND  GOVAN  DISTRICT 
LUNACY  BOARD. 


1.  Previous  to  becoming  a  Parish  Councillor  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Town  Council  of  the  burgh  of  Govan  for 
over  nine  years.  As  Town  Councillor  I  was  a  member  of 
all  the  committees  of  the  Council.  I  was  also  Convener  to 
the  Dean  of  Guild,  Sanitary,  Watching  and  Lighting  Com- 
mittees, and  a  Magistrate. 

2.  I  joined  the  Govan  Parish  Council  (then  the  Govan 
Parochial  Board)  on  the  21st  of  April  1885.  I  have  thus 
had  twenty-two  years'  experience  of  parochial  work.  I 
have  been  Chairman  of  the  Govan  Parish  Council,  and  also 
Chairman  of  the  Govan  District  Lunacy  Board. 

3.  In  the  Parish  Council  I  am  one  of  the  representatives 
of  the  burgh  of  Govan,  and  have  served  in  the  various 
committees  of  the  Council,  and  have  for  long  periods  acted 
as  Chairman  to  the  more  important  committees.  I  am  at 
present  Chairman  of  Kirklands  Asylum,  BothweU,  where 
one  hundred  and  twenty  lunatic  paufiers  from  Govan 
parish  are  accommodated.. 

4.  Govan  parish  embraces  on  the  south  the  South  Side  of 
Glasgow,  Govan  burgh,  PoUokshields,  and  the  landward 
portion  of  Govan  parish  ;  on  the  north,  the  burgh  of 
Partick,  Whiteinch  and  Hillhead.  The  parish  contains  a 
population  of  369,000.  The  larger  proportion  of  the  in- 
habitants are  engaged  in  industrial  occupations,  e.g.  ship- 
building, engineering,  foundries,  and  varied  manufactories^ 

5.  The  following  table  shows  at  a  glance  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  during  the  time  I  have  been  a  Parish 
Councillor : — 


1885. 

1907. 

Population,  . 

262,000. 
£1,277,887. 

369,000. 

Gross  rental, 

£2,255,608. 

Poor-rate, 

I^d.  per  £. 

12W.  per  £. 

Poorhouse  accom- 

800 inmates. 

1,050  inmates. 

modation. 

Lunatic  asylum 

200  inmates. 

920  inmates  (in  Merry- 

accommodation, 

flats,  Govan  District 

Asylum,  and  Kirk- 
lands Asylum,  Both- 

I 

well). 

Acreage  of  ground, 

20  acres. 

339  acres. 

6.  The  parish  is  divided  into  eight  wards  or  districts  for 
the  administration  of  relief.  The  representatives  of  each 
ward  act  as  a  Relief  Committee  for  their  own  ward.  A 
Relief  Appeal  Committee  supervises  the  work  of  the  eight 
district  committees.  Every  person  applying  for  relief  to  a 
district  committee  has  his  claims  carefully  considered  by 
the  representatives  of  the  Parish  Council,  who  are  most 
competent  to  inquire  into  the  genuineness  of  the  applica- 
tion. The  general  procedure  at  District  Relief  Committees 
is  to  send  undeserving  applicants  to  the  poorhouse. 
Deserving  applicants  who  have  comfortable  homes  are 
generally  granted  relief  in  money.  On  the  whole,  the 
method  of  administrating  relief  has  in  the  past  worked 
well. 
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7.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  dissohite  and  thriftless  should 
invariably  be  sent  to  the  poorhonse  and  compelled  to 
work  ;  further,  that  they  should  be  kept,  if  at  all  possible, 
in  a  ward  or  wards  by  themselves.  The  deserving  poor 
who  have  corafortal:)le  homes  should  he  treated  in  a  liberal 
manner. 

8.  The  classes  of  persons  applying  for  relief  are  varied. 
The  major  portion  may  be  classified  as  follows  ; — widows 
with  families,  wives  deserted  by  husbands,  men  and  women 
broken  down  physically  by  intemperance,  orphan  children 
and  lunatics. 

9.  The  main  causes  of  pauperism  are  alcoholic  in- 
temperance, want  of  thrift,  indolence  and  idleness,  strikes 
and  dull  trade, 

10.  The  classes  of  persons  seeking  election  as  Parish 
Councillors  are  almost  as  varied  as  the  classes  seeking  relief 
from  the  Parish  Council.  In  the  Council  at  present  there 
are  grocers,  drapers,  Roman  Catholic  clergymen,  a 
traveller,  a  bootmaker,  a  laundryman,  an  accountant,  a 
house-factor,  a  brushmaker,  a  baker,  a  restaurant-keeper, 
an  iron  plater,  a  trades  union  delegate,  an  upholsterer, 
and  a  postman. 

11.  It  would  be  inexpedient  to  give  able-bodied  persons 
a  claim  to  Parochial  Relief.  The  Parochial  system  has  to 
be  worked  for  the  benefit  not  only  of  the  persons  relieved, 
but  of  the  ratepayers,  and  individual  claims  for  relief 
must  be  carefully  considered.  The  eflect  of  giving  relief 
to  able-bodied  persons  would  open  a  very  wide  t^uestion, 
especially  in  a  parish  such  as  Govan  parish  is,  and  lead  to 
abuse  of  public  money.  In  Govan  parish  didl  trade  and 
strikes  frequently  occur,  and  if  relief  were  given  to  able- 
bodied  persons,  large  masses  of  men  would  be  tlirown  on 
the  parish,  and  in  such  circumstances  individual  claims 
could  not  possibly  be  considered  with  justice.  The  able- 
bodied,  whether  they  are  unemployed  or  luiemployable 
(for  it  has  been  abundantly  proved  that  certain  j'eople 
apparently  in  good  health  physically  will  not  work  when 


they  get  the  chance),  can  bo,  better  dealt  with  under 
municipal  methods.  The  municipality,  unlike  the  Parish 
Council,  is  concerned  not  so  mucli  with  individual  citizen- 
ship as  with  what  is  best  for  the  majority  of  the  citizens. 
It  is  therefore  better  able  to  deal  with  bodies  or  masses  of 
men  who  require  assistance. 

12.  Were  able-bodied  persons  given  a  claim  to  parochial 
relief,  new  duties  would  be  added  to  the  already  suffi- 
ciently onerous  duties  of  Parish  C(nincillors.  They  would 
require  to  find  suitable  employment  for  such  able-bodied 
persons,  and  the  difficulties  in  this  connection  are  evidenced 
by  the  experience  of  the  Distress  Committees  which  have 
been  working  at  this  special  jjroljlem  for  the  last  two  years. 

13.  The  existing  areas  are,  I  tliink,  very  suitable  for  the 
purpose  of  administrating  relief  in  connection  with  the 
parish.  Generally  speaking,  the  working  of  the  Poor  Law 
has,  in  my  experience,  been  good,  and  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  have  used  their  discretion  wisely  and 
humanely. 

14.  There  are  some  suggestions  which  I  would  stibmit 
for  your  consideration  : — 

(«)  That  a  reform  of  the  classification  of  the 
indoor  poor  is  much  needed. 

(b)  That  in  addition  to  Inspectors  of  Poor,  who 
are  already  appointed  ad  vitam  aut  culpam, 
Governors  and  Matrons  of  Poorhuiises,  Principal 
Medical  Officers  and  Medical  Siiperintendents 
of  Hospitals  in  connection  with  Parish  Councils 
should  be  similarly  appointed,  or  their  dismissal 
should  lie  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  or  the  General  Board  of  Lunacy. 

(c)  It  is  desirable  that  Sunday  visitation  of  the 
various  institutions  of  the  parish  by  members  of  the 
Council  should  cease  in  all  but  exceptional  cases. 

{d)  The  accounts  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  should 
be  audited  by  an  auditor  appointed  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  and  General  Board  of  Lunacy. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  DR  W.  L.  MARTIN,  DISTRICT  MEDICAL  OFFICER  FOR 

THE  PARISH  OF  EDINBURGH,  ETC.  ETC. 


1.  I  am  a  Graduate  of  Edinburgh  University  in  Medicine 
and  in  Surgery,  in  Arts,  and  in  Science  ;  and  I  hold  the 
certificate  in  Mental  Diseases  granted  by  the  Medico- 
Psychological  Association  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
I  have  made  a  special  study  of  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose, 
and  throat. 

After  preliminary  experience  as  assistant  in  a  large 
general  practice  in  Lancashire,  where  (in  addition  to 
assisting  in  the  general  medical  and  surgical  practice)  I  had 
charge  of  a  branch  surgery,  I  have  for  the  last  eleven  years 
been  in  general  practice  as  a  physician  and  surgeon  in 
Edinburgh.  During  these  eleven  years  I  have  also  acted 
as  Surgeon  to  the  4th  Volunteer  Battalion  the  Royal  Scots 
(Lothian  Regiment).  For  the  last  ten  years  I  have  held 
the  appointment  of  District  Medical  Officer,  Public 
Vaccinator,  and  Certifier  in  Lunacy  of  a  large  district 
under  the  Edinburgh  City  Parish  Council. 

2.  An  account  of  the  local  operations  of  the  Sanitary 
Authority  of  the  Town  Council  and  of  the  agencies  of 
voluntary  effort  may  more  properly  be  given  by  the  officials 
of  these  agencies  ;  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention  briefly 
a  few  points  to  which  reference  will  be  made  in  my  state- 
ment on  the  other  subjects,  viz.  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  of  your 
list. 

3.  The  Sanitary  Authority,  in  addition  to  its  many  other 
offices,  gives  attention  to  removing  (when  notified  to  do  so) 
cases  of  infectious  disease  among  the  poor  to  the  city  fever 
hospital  at  Colinton  Mains,  supporting  and  treating  such 
cases  while  in  hospital,  and  disinfecting  the  homes  of  such 
cases,  along  with  the  bed-clothes  and  personal  clothing, 
when  desired  by  competent  authority  to  do  so.  In  the 
course  of  this  work  the  Sanitary  Authorities  act  in  frequent 
co-operation,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  Poor  Law 
Authorities,  and  with  certain  of  the  agencies  of  voluntary 
effort. 


4.  The  Tovm  Council  medically  assist  the  poor  in  a 
number  of  ways,  some  of  which  are — 

(«)  Through  the  channel  of  the  Sanitary  Authori- 
ties. 

(6)  By  granting  to  certain  suitable  poor  and 
distressed  people  sums  of  money  from  certain  funds 
and  mortifications. 

(c)  By  contributing  certain  sums  of  money  at 
intervals  to  certain  of  the  agencies  of  voluntary 
effort.  And 

{d)  By  sending  representives  to  the  supervising 
boards  of  management  of  such  agencies  of  voluntary 
effort. 

5.  The  agencies  of  voluntary  effort  for  medically  assisting 
the  poor  in  Edinburgh  are  very  numerous.  Many  of  them 
have  large  hospitals,  with  many  beds,  and  out-patient 
departments,  and  with  a  large  staff  of  consulting  and 
resident  physicians,  nurses  and  attendants.  These  agencies 
include  (1)  the  Royal  Edinburgh  Infirmary  ;  (2)  the  Royal 
Infirmary  Convalescent  Hospital,  Corstorjjhine  ;  (3)  the 
Church  of  Scotland  Deaconess  Hospital ;  (4)  Chalmers 
Hospital  for  the  Sick  and  Hurt;  (5)  Royal  Edinburgh 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children ;  (,6)  the  Royal  Edinburgh 
Hospital  for  Incurables  ;  (7)  the  Royal  Maternity  and 
Simpson  Memorial  Hospital ;  (8)  Victoria  Hospital  for 
Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the  Chest ;  (9)  the  Lying-in 
Institution  ;  (10)  Royal  Edinburgh  Asylum  for  the  Insane  ; 
(11)  the  Incorporated  Edinburgh  Dental  Hospital  and 
School  ;  (12)  the  Royal  Dispensary  and  Vaccine  Institu- 
tion ;  (13)  the  New  Town  Dispensary  ;  (14)  the  Provident 
Dispensary;  (15)  the  Livingstone  Dispensary;  (16)  the 
Edinburgh  Hospital  and  l5ispensary  for  Women  and 
Children  ;  (17)  the  Western  Dispensary  ;  (18)  the  Eye, 
Ear,  and  Throat  Infirmary  ;  (19)  the  Eye  Dispensary  ;  (20) 
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the  Edinburgh  Dispensary  for  Skin  Diseases;  (21)  Queen 
Victoria's  Jubilee  Institute  for  Nurses. 

6.  The  class  of  persons  receiving  assistance  at  most  of 
these  institutions  belong  in  the  majority  to  those  occupying 
houses  chiefly  of  one,  two,  or  three  rooms,  with  rentals 
varying  from  £3,  10s.  up  to  £12  or  £14  per  annum.  Such 
poor  requiring  assistance  are  chiefly  laliourers  and  unskilled 
workers,  with  a  certain  number  of  skilled  workers  rendered 
temporarily  or  permanently  incapable  by  accident  or 
illness.  The  dependants  of  such  labourers  and  workers, 
the  thriftless  of  any  class,  the  alcoholic,  the  lazy,  help  to 
swell  the  total. 

7.  The  causes  of  their  seeking  assistance  are  manifold, 
and  include  (a)  accidents,  (b)  illness,  (c)  impoverished 
means,  (d)  thriftless  management  or  habits,  («)  alcoholism, 
(/)  laziness,  (g)  misfortune. 

8.  The  Poor  Law  is  administered  in  Edinburgh  by  the 
Parish  Council  of  Edinburgh,  which  consists  of  thirty-one 
members,  elected  from  the  various  wards  of  the  city.  The 
Council  appoints  special  relieving  committees,  one  for 
each  of  the  four  sections  into  which  the  city  is  divided  ; 
and  the  whole  Council  acts,  where  necessary,  as  an  Appeal 
Comnuttee.  There  are  also,  besides  other  committees,  a 
Special  Medical  Committee,  a  Children's  Committee,  and  a 
Clothing  Committee. 

The  officials  of  the  Parish  Council  are  grouped  under 
two  departments: — (a)  the  Inspector's  Department,  and 
(&)  the  Collector's  Department.  In  the  Inspector's  Depart- 
ment there  are  the  inspector  and  clerk  to  the  Council, 
depute  inspector  and  clerk,  twelve  assistant  inspectors, 
eleven  clerks,  cashier,  bookkeeper,  an  office  medical  officer, 
ten  district  medical  officers,  besides  a  number  of  minor 
officials. 

9.  The  Parish  Council  have  two  poorhouses  (one  at 
Craiglockhart,  on  the  south  side  of  the  city,  the  other  at 
Craigleith,  on  the  north  side)  into  which  to  send  suitable 
cases.  Each  poorhouse  has  its  hospital  wards,  its  consulting 
physician,  resident  physician,  nurses,  etc.,  and  at  Craig- 
lockhart Hospital  there  are  special  buildings  and  facilities 
for  dealing  with  tubercular  cases. 

10.  The  Council  have  also  provided  suitable  asylum 
accommodation  at  Bangour  and  at  Middleton  Hall  for 
mental  cases  that  require  asylum  treatment,  and  have  in 
addition  arrangements  with  the  authorities  of  the  Eoyal 
Edinburgh  Asylum,  Morningside,  for  the  reception  of 
parochial  mental  cases  there. 

11.  For  parochial  administrative  purposes  the  city  of 
Edinburgh  is  divided  into  four  sections,  each  of  these  being 
subdivided  into  two  or  more  districts.  Each  district  has 
its  own  assistant  inspector  of  poor,  district  medical  officer, 
and  one  or  more  district  chemists. 

12.  The  district  medical  officer  gives  medical  and 
surgical  advice  and  attention,  prescriptions  for  medicine, 
etc.  etc.,  (1)  to  such  of  the  poor  as  are  receiving  outdoor 
pauper  relief,  on  the  production  of  a  card  supplied  by  the 
Parish  Council ;  and  (2)  to  any  poor  person,  not  receiving 
pauper  outdoor  aliment,  when  the  medical  officer  receives 
a  written  or  printed  order  from  the  Parish  Council  or  the 
inspector  of  poor,  or,  in  cases  of  sudden  and  urgent  necessity, 
from  a  member  of  the  Parochial  Board. 

13.  Such  medical  attention  may  be  of  any  sort,  is  given 
at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  either  at  the  house  of  the 
poor  person  or  at  the  medical  officer's  own  house,  which  is 
situated  in  the  district  to  which  he  is  attached. 

14.  The  district  medical  officer  in  each  case  gives,  if 
necessary,  medical  advice  and  attendance,  prescriptions 
for  medicine  (which  are  dispensed  at  the  shop  of  the 
district  chemist),  special  orders  for  food,  stimulants, 
clothing,  surgical  appliances,  etc.,  such  as  may  be  necessary  ; 
and  he  notifies  the  inspector  of  poor  of  any  exceptional 
need.  If  a  nurse's  services  be  required,  the  medical 
officer  applies  to  the  Queen  Victoria  Jubilee  Nursing 
Institute  for  the  services  of  a  nurse,  and  he  directs  the 
nurse  anent  the  times  of  her  visits  and  her  duties.  The 
district  medical  officer  gives  such  continuous  attendance 
as  may  be  necessary,  and,  in  the  case  of  those  not  on  the 
outdoor  pauper  roll,  he  reports  the  name,  age,  nature  of 
illness,  and  the  special  needs  of  the  case  to  the  inspector  of 
poor.  In  the  case  of  the  poor  requiring  hospital  care  and 
attention,  the  medical  officer  reports  such  to  the  ins]iector 
ot  poor,  and  suggests  the  manner  and  means  of  conveying 
the  poor  person  to  the  poorhouse  hospital.  ^ 

15.  The  district  medical  officer  likewise,  under  instruc- 
tion of  the  inspector  of  poor,  visits  and  examines  those  of 


the  poor  alleged  to  be  suffering  from  mental  disease,  and 
he  reports  to  the  inspector  of  poor  his  recommendations 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  case.  He  also  visits 
quarterly  such  of  the  poor  as  are  certified  of  unsound  mind 
and  are  boarded  out  in  the  district, ,  and  he  enters  in  a 
book  kept  for  the  purpose  certain  particulars  concerning 
the  person  of  unsound  mind,  the  condition  of  the  house, 
and  any  special  requirements. 

In  the  case  of  the  district  medical  officer  being  called  to 
a  poor  person  suffering  from  an  infectious  disease,  he  gives 
the  immediate  attention,  notifies  the  case  to  the  inspector 
of  poor  and  to  the  medical  (jfficer  of  health  of  the  city,  and 
sees  that  the  patient  is  removed  to  the  city  fever  hospital, 
and  that  suitable  disinfection  is  carried  out. 

The  district  medical  officer  likewise  vaccinates  such  of 
the  children  of  the  poor  as  he  receives  instruction  to  do 
from  the  inspector  of  poor.  The  district  medical  officer's 
services  thus  include  those  of  Outdoor  Medical  and  Surgical 
Officer,  Public  Vaccinator,  and  Certitier  in  Lunacy.  The 
drugs  are  provided  by  the  appointed  chemist  (or  chenusts) 
in  the  district,  who  dispenses  the  prescriptions  of  the 
medical  officer.  The  district  medical  officer  may  prescribe 
invalid  diet  and  stimulants  where  necessary,  subject  to  the 
inspector  of  poor's  approval. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  orders  for  drugs,  stimu- 
lants, or  invalid  diet  carried  out. 

16.  The  provision  for  nursing  the  poor  depends  on  the 
co-operation  of  the  local  branch  of  the  Queen  Victoria's 
Jubilee  Institute  for  Nurses.  It  is  always  po.ssible  to  get 
a  nurse  for  a  poor  person  requiring  such,  and  the  officials 
of  the  institute  are  most  willing  and  anxious  to  co-operate 
in  the  best  way  with  the  parochial  authorities.  There  is 
special  provision  made  for  removal  of  sick  paupers  to 
hosjjital.  Removing  officers  (male  and  female)  accompany 
the  sick  poor  to  hospital.  The  means  of  conveyance  are 
cabs  or  ambulance  with  stretchers,  as  may  be  necessary. 

17.  The  district  medical  officer's  house  is  suitably 
situated  in  the  district  in  which  he  serves,  but  it  is  not 
provided  for  him  by  the  parochial  authorities.  Nor  do 
the  parochial  authorities  make  any  provision  for  a  convey- 
ance or  an  annual  holiday  for  the  district  medical  officer. 

18.  There  is  frequent  overlapping  between  some  of 
the  agencies  for  medically  assisting  the  poor.  This  over- 
lapping is  uneconomical  and  even  hurtful,  and  is  the 
result  of  want  of  proper  correlation  between  the  diff'erent 
agencies.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  co-operation  between  the  parish  authorities  and 
the  sanitary  authorities,  and  also  between  the  parish 
authorities  and  the  authorities  of  the  agencies  of  voluntary 
effort.  Such  cases  of  co-operation  are  of  almost  daily  occur- 
rence. But  a  much  fuller,  more  extensive,  and  more 
intensive  co-operation  is  required,  on  the  grounds  (a)  of 
economy  of  effort  and  money,  and  (6)  of  effitiency.  'This 
can  oidy  be  effected  by  the  formation  of  a  Correlation  or 
Corresjjondence  Bureau  or  Department,  common  to  all  the 
agencies  for  assisting  the  poor  ;  and  this  department  may 
form  the  stepping-stone  towards  handing  over  to  one 
authority  the  whole  duty  and  work  of  medically  assisting 
the  poor. 

19.  The  possibility  of  handing  over  to  one  authority  or 
agency  the  whole  work  and  duty  of  medical  assistance  to 
the  poor  is  an  attractive  idea.  If  feasible,  it  would  be  the 
ideal  arrangement.  I  do  not  see  any  insuperable  obstacle 
to  such  an  arrangement  being  eventually  arrived  at.  But 
it  would  probably  be  best  approached  gradually,  through 
the  steps  of  greater  co-operation  between  the  existing 
agencies  and  the  formation  of  a  correlation  bureau. 

The  authDrity  or  agency  which  would  be  able  to  under- 
take the  whole  work  and  duty  of  medical  assistance  to  the 
poor  would  require  (a)  to  have  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
manners,  social  conditions,  environments,  and  requirements 
of  the  poor  ;  (6)  an  administrative  staff  sufficiently  strong 
for  efficient  personal  visitation  ;  (c)  to  possess  knowledge 
and  trained  powers  of  discrimination  ;  {d)  to  have  the 
power  of  levying  sufficient  money  to  carry  out  its  duties  in 
not  only  an  effective  but  in  rather  a  large-hearted  way  ; 
and  (e)  to  have  behind  it  the  moral  and  legal  support  to 
enable  it  to  work  fully  and  thoroughly  without  hindrance. 

20.  The  only  authority  or  agency  that  I  can  conceive  as 
having  these  potentialities  is  the  Poor  Law  authorities 
owing  to  their  experience  in  dealing  with  the  poor,  their 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  personal  histories,  home  con- 
ditions, and  home  requirements  of  the  poor,  and  the 
experience  gained  by  their  officers  in  carrying  out  the 
duties  which  at  present  devolve  upon  them. 
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In  a  sense,  it  would  simply  mean  a  broadening  out  and 
a  widening  of  the  present  iunctions  oi'  the  Poor  Law 
authorities,  with  increased  powei-s,  increased  staff,  and 
increased  correlation  with  all  the  other  agencies  which  at 
present  are  working  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  poor. 

21.  That  the  health  of  the  community  suffers  owing  to 
the  insuliicieucy  in  amount  or  quality  of  the  medical 
assistance  at  present  available  for  the  jjoor  must  be  ad- 
mitted. You  see  evidence  of  it  in  the  streets,  read  of  it  in 
the  papers,  and  have  it  every  now  and  again  brought 
prominently  belbre  your  notice,  e.g.  by  the  Keport  of  the 


Royal  Commission  on  Physical  Training  (Scotland).  Not 
that  there  is  not  sufhcient  and  sufficiently  good  medical 
assistance  ready  to  be  given,  but  that  it  is  not  asked  or 
seen  to  be  required  at  the  right  place,  at  the  right  time. 
The  poor  themselves  require  to  be  trained  as  regards  how 
to  live  properly,  how  to  improve  their  food  and  their 
environment,  how  to  preserve  their  health  and  avoid 
illness  ;  and  also  there  needs  to  be  removed  a  very  general 
ignorance  among  the  poor  as  to  when  and  how  to  apply  for 
the  necessary  medical  assistance. 


APPENDIXi.No.  CIV. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  ROBERT  MASTERTON,  INSPECTOR  OF  POOR,  DUNBAR. 


1.  I  have  been  Inspector  of  Poor  for  the  Parish  of 
Dunbar  for  twenty-three  years,  and  for  the  same  period 
Clerk  and  Collector  of  Assessments  under  the  Poor  Law 
Act.  For  some  years  I  have  been  Registrar  of  Births, 
Deaths,  etc.,  and  also  Cliamberlain  to  the  Burgh  of  Dunbar. 
Prior  to  ray  appointment  to  Dunbar  twenty-three  years 
ago  I  was  for  some  years  an  Assistant  Inspector  in  the 
parish  of  Govan  Combination,  having  under  my  immediate 
charge  the  administration  of  the  Act  in  the  Burghs  of 
Partick  and  Govan. 

2.  The  parish  of  Dunbar,  socially  and  industrially,  may 
be  described  as  consisting  mainly  of  two  classes,  viz. — 
agricultural  and  fishing  industries.  The  parish  is,  how- 
ever, to  some  extent  a  smnmer  resort,  and  also  a  centre 
for  militia  training.  The  agricultural  and  fishing  in- 
dustries have  been  getting  more  and  more  depressed  for 
many  years, — the  former  on  account  of  the  cheapness  of 
products,  the  latter  through  the  influence  of  trawling 
depleting  the  supply  of  fish  in  the  inshore  waters. 

3.  In  the  administration  of  relief  the  Parish  Council  of 
Dunbar  keep  in  view  that  no  person  should  be  admitted 
to  the  Poor  Roll  without  very  sufficient  reason,  the  desti- 
tution and  disability  manifest,  and  the  ability  of  relations 
legally  bound  to  maintain  clear  beyond  dispute.  Being 
satisfied  on  these  points,  the  Council  believe  in  being 
reasonably  liberal  in  their  treatment  of  the  poor.  In  the 
case  of  orphan  children,  in  every  instance,  boarding  out 
in  homes  in  the  county  is  followed.  The  children,  of 
course,  are  boarded  in  groups  of  families,  and  invariably 
turn  out  well  in  after  life.  With  the  adult  poor,  we  send 
to  the  poorhouse  only  such  cases  as  are  undeserving  from 
intemperance,  lazy  or  immoral  habits,  or  in  the  case  of 
aged  people,  those  who  are  unable  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, and  have  no  one  to  do  so  for  them. 

4.  Outdoor  relief  we  consider  to  be,  wherever  practicable, 
preferable  to  indoor  relief.  It  is  for  the  individual  a 
more  free  and  happy  life,  and  has  not  the  same  tendency 
to  undermine  or  deteriorate  the  moral  stamina  of  the 
individual.  Paupers  alimented  outdoor  have  more  chance 
of  becoming  rehabilitated  than  those  treated  in  the  poor- 
house.  A  more  generous  outdoor  allowance  than  is 
general  should,  in  my  opinion,  however,  be  granted,  par- 
ticularly so  in  the  case  of  single  people.  In  the  case  of 
widows  with  young  children,  we  generally  allow  an 
aliment  sufficient  to  allow  the  mother  to  remain  at  home 
and  attend  to  the  home  comforts  and  proper  upbringing  of 
the  children. 

6.  The  persons  who  apply  for  parochial  relief  are 
mainly — 

(a)  Aged  fishermen  or  fishermen's  widows  ; 

(6)  Aged  farm-servants  or  farm-servants'  widows  ; 

(c)  Young  widows  of  either  of  above ;  and 

(d)  Decayed  single  women  who  may  have  been 
farm-servants. 

6.  The  cause  of  pauperism  in  the  majority  of  cases  is 
want  of  thrift,  induced  by  the  use  of  drink.  In  others 
it  is  early  marriage,  and  consequent  inability  to  provide 
for  old  age.  In  the  case  of  aged  single  women,  the  small- 
ness  of  wages  earned  does  not  admit  the  opportimity  to 
make  provision  against  old  age. 

7.  The  persons  seeking  election  as  Parish  Councillors 
are  generally  the  best  business  men  in  the  parish,  pro- 
prietors, merchants,  large  farmers,  etc. 

8.  The  law  as  at  present  is  better,  in  my  opinion,  than 


were  able-bodied  persons  to  have  a  claim  to  relief,  but  a 
reasonable  and  not  too  strict  interpretation  should  be 
accepted  and  applied,  as,  after  all,  law  is  or  should  be  to 
save  life,  and  not  to  lose  it. 

9.  The  Local  Government  Board  should,  in  my  opinion, 
be  given  power  of  their  own  option  (without  an  ajjplication 
by  two  or  more  Councils)  to  combine  j^ari^'hes  for  Poor 
Law  administration.  In  many  instances  this  might  be 
done  with  beneficial  results  to  the  ratepayers,  and  would 
produce  a  greater  uniformity  of  administration  on  sound 
lines.  Such  a  power  gradually  and  increasingly  applied 
as  it  were,  but  not  too  rapidly,  so  as  to  destroy  local  interest, 
which  might  be  the  case  if  the  areas  were  suddenly  widely 
and  arbitrarily  extended,  could  only  result  in  benefit  all 
round. 

10.  In  addition  to  the  above,  I  beg  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing suggested  reforms : — 

(a)  Power  is  urgently  required  to  enable  Parish 
Councils  to  detain  in  poorhouse  for  longer  and 
definite  periods,  as  may  be  fixed  and  determined  by 
the  Local  Government  Board  in  each  case,  such 
paupers  of  intemperate  habits  or  otherwise  who 
enter  the  poorhouse,  and  then  frequently  discharge 
themselves  without  reasonable  cause. 

(6)  Where  an  inmate  of  the  po(3rhouse  is  in  such 
a  condition  of  health  or  otherwise  as  may  be  (techni- 
cally) physically  fit  to  leave  the  poorhouse,  but 
where  the  inspector  of  poor  and  the  medical  officer 
consider  the  health  of  the  inmate  would  be  en- 
dangered by  so  leaving,  power  should  be  given  to 
detain,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  Local  Government 
Board.  In  every  instance  where  such  power  is 
exercised  intimation  to  be  made  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  with  a  statement  of  the  reasons 
for  such  detention. 

(c)  Power  is  urgently  required  also  to  compulsorily 
remove  under  warrant  to  the  poorhouse  aged  and 
other  paupers  being  alone  and  unfit  to  care  for 
themselves,  and  having  no  one  to  do  so  for  them. 

(d)  In  every  poorhouse  provision  should  be  made 
for  a  limited  number  of  married  couples,  who  might 
be  cared  for  in  cottages  attached  to  the  house. 
Occasionally  cases  occur  that  cannot  with  any 
satisfaction  be  dealt  with  outside.  In  every  poor- 
house provision  should  be  made  for  the  reception 
and  separation  of  cases  of  tubercular  disease,  and 
power  given  to  remove  by  warrant  thereto  such 
cases  as  become  chargeable  as  paupers. 

(e)  In  my  opinion,  there  exists  a  necessity  for 
the  establishment  of  labour  colonies  for  the  loafer 
and  habitual  vagrant,  with  power  of  detention  for 
lengthened  periods, — such  labour  colonies  to  be 
maintained  by  the  State. 

(f)  Section  37  of  8  and  9  Vict,  should  be  re- 
pealed, and  there  should  be  one  imifiorm  system  of 
rating,  to  be  brought  nearer  the  system  of  rating  in 
burghs. 

(g)  Pedlars'  certificates  only  to  be  issued  to 
23ersons  having  a  bona  fide  domicile.  At  present 
the  certificate  is  largely  used  as  a  cover  for  common 
begging. 

(/i)  While  Parish  Councils  remain  responsible  for 
the  care  of  and  maintenance  of  pauper  lunatics  in 
asylums,  they  should  in  some  manner  be  directly 
represented  on  District  Lunacy  Boards. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CV. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  JOHN  J.  R.  MEIKLEJOHN,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  PARISH 
COUNCIL  OF  ALNESS  (ROSS-SHIRE),  AND  MEMBER  OF  THE  PARISH  COUNCIL  OF 
KILTEARN  (ROSS-SHIRE). 


1.  I  have  been  Chairman  of  the  Parochial  Board  and 
Parish  Council  of  Alness  for  the  last  fourteen  years.  I 
have  also  been  a  member  of  the  Parish  Council  of  Kiltearn, 
and  had  a  seat  in  the  Parochial  Board  of  that  parish  until  the 
Parish  Councils  took  over  the  duties  of  the  Parochial  Boards. 

2.  Tlie  inhabitants  of  the  two  parishes  referred  to  above 
are  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture,  and  a  great  many  of 
them  are  small  holders  of  under  £100  of  annual  value. 
There  are  two  villages  in  these  parishes,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  are  chiefly  engaged  in  agricultural  and  sylvi- 
cultural  operations  ;  the  villages  also  contain  a  number  of 
small  shopkeepers. 

3.  The  administration  of  relief  is  almost  entirely  outdoor 
relief.  Indoor  relief  is  only  used  as  a  test,  or  for  patients 
who  require  sjiecial  care. 

4.  Indoor  relief  has  special  merits  in  cases  that  require 
to  be  tested,  and  in  supporting  mothers  and  illegitimate 
children ;  but  for  deserving  paupers  who  are  unfit  to 
provide  for  themselves,  outdoor  relief  is  much  the  better 
system  of  administration,  as  the  latter  can  do  a  good  deal 
to  help  themselves,  and  the  relief  they  get  is  simply  an 
assistance  for  their  maintenance. 

5.  Agricultural  lal)Ourers,  male  and  female,  are  the  chief 
persons  who  apply  for  relief. 


6.  The  causes  of  pauperism  are  old  age,  disease,  drunken- 
ness, and  illegitimacy. 

7.  The  classes  of  persons  seeking  election  as  Parish 
Councillors  are  minister,  farmers,  and  merchants. 

8.  The  efi'ect  of  giving  able-bodied  persons  a  claim  on 
parochial  relief  would  be  most  inexpedient,  and  would 
greatly  increase  the  number  of  deserving  paupers. 

9.  The  existing  areas  are,  I  consider,  too  small,  as  the 
management  is  unduly  heavy. 

10.  I  beg  to  suggest  the  following  reforms,  based  on  my 
experience : — 

(a)  Slightly  increased  areas  for  the  purpose  of 
administrating  relief. 

(6)  Give  these  areas  a  representation  on  the 
management  of  district  lunatic  asylums. 

(c)  The  power  to  deal  with  vagrants,  by  compelling 
them  to  work  in  labour  colonies,  by  dividing  the 
sexes,  and  by  educating  and  training  the  children  of 
persons  of  this  class. 

(d)  Poor  Rates,  School  Rates,  and  County  Rates 
should  all  be  collected  by  one  autliority,  which 
would  eftect  a  great  saving  in  collection. 


APPENDIX  No.  CVI. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  GEORGE  MOIR,  MEMBER  OF  THE  PARISH  COUNCIL  AND 

OF  THE  DISTRESS  COMMITTEE  OF  ABERDEEN. 


1.  I  have  taken  an  active  interest  in  public  questions  for 
the  last  twenty  years.  I  have  been  closely  associated  with 
the  Friendly  Society  movement  in  all  its  branches,  and  have 
occupied  the  position  of  Grand  President  of  the  Caledonian 
Order  of  United  Oddfellows.  This  order  is  purely  a 
Scottish  one,  with  a  memljership  of  over  8,000  and 
accumulated  funds  to  the  value  of  £30,000. 

2.  I  have  represented  Ferryhill  Ward  in  the  Parish 
Council  since  November  1905,  and  although  comparatively 
new  to  the  work  of  administering  the  Poor  Law,  I  have, 
since  becoming  a  householder,  interested  myself  in  the 
various  problems  connected  with  the  Poor  Law  and  other 
social  questions.  I  am  one  of  the  representatives  from  the 
Parish  Council  to  the  local  Distress  Committee.  I  am 
Foreman  Moulder  in  the  largest  Foundry  in  Aberdeen,  a 
position  which  I  have  occupied  for  the  last  eighteen  years. 

3.  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  the  social  conditions  of 
Aberdeen  are  above  the  average  compared  with  cities  of  a 
similar  size.  Generally  speaking,  the  policy  of  the  Town 
Council  has  been  to  keep  up  the  social  conditions  to  as 
high  a  level  as  possible.  A  great  deal  of  money  has  been 
spent  from  time  to  time  in  clearing  out  congested  or  slum 
districts  as  they  arose.  This  policy,  however,  has  inflicted 
hardships  on  many  of  the  families  living  there,  who  with 
a  limited  income  found  it  difficult  to  pay  the  higher  rents 
charged  for  the  better  class  of  houses  they  were  compelled 
to  seek. 

4.  One  other  result  of  the  clearing  out  of  slums  has  been  to 
lower  the  conditions  which  had  previously  obtained  in  other 
districts.  This  state  of  matters  came  very  prominently 
before  my  notice  some  years  ago,  owing  to  a  large  influx 
of  tenants  removing  from  one  of  the  districts  cleared  out  to 
a  comparatively  new  district.  In  a  few  years  the  new  and 
modern  equipped  houses  were  transformed  to  a  condition 
bordering  on  slumdom,  and  but  for  the  abundance  of  fresh 
air  would  have  been  little  better  tlian  the  houses  from 
which  the  people  had  been  cleared — a  state  of  matters 
which  does  not  compare  very  well  with  the  doctrine  of 
environment. 

5.  The  industrial  conditions  of  Aberdeen  are  of  a  varied 
and  general  character.  Much  distress,  through  want  of 
employment,  has  prevailed  during  the  past  two  or  three 
years,  the  principal  cause  of  which  was  overbuilding  of 


house  property,  with  the  result  that  building  for  the  period 
mentioned  was  practically  at  a  standstill ;  this  not  only 
affected  tradesmen,  but  a  large  number  of  unskilled 
workmen. 

6.  The  local  Distress  Committee  have  since  its  inception 
done  what  was  possible  with  their  limited  resources  to  pro- 
vide work  (such  as  stonebreaking  and  collecting  of  waste 
paper),  but  were  unable  to  deal  with  all  the  applicants. 
During  the  past  two  months,  however,  they  have  been  able 
to  give  a  turn  to  all  on  their  books,  and  I  may  mention 
that  tlie  returns  for  the  month  of  March  show  that  the 
total  number  relieved  during  that  period  was  350,  or  a 
weekly  average  of  239,  while  the  average  monthly  earnings 
per  man  employed  by  the  Committee  was  £1,  19s.  3d., 
exclusive  of  food,  which  is  supplied  by  the  Committee. 

7.  The  present  Council  instituted  a  change  in  the  method 
of  administering  relief,  by  dividing  into  three  Committees, 
each  containing  eleven  members,  meeting  weekly.  The 
same  Councillor  acts  as  Chairman  of  all  three  Committees, 
and  the  inspector  is  always  present.  Appeals  against 
decisions  may  be  made  by  individual  Councillors,  by  the 
inspector,  or  by  the  applicant  on  a  request  in  writing  to 
the  inspector.  Such  appeals  are  considered  by  the  Council 
in  Committee  at  their  monthly  meetings.  Although  I  had 
not  the  experience  of  the  previous  method,  from  what  I 
have  been  able  to  gather  this  system  is  an  improvement ; 
for  the  reason  that  a  small  committee  recognises  to  a 
greater  degree  their  individual  responsibilities  and  acts 
accordingly.  Then  the  continuity  of  a  fixed  policy  by  all 
three  Committees  is  materially  affected  by  the  principle  of 
one  Chairman.  But  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the 
cVioice  of  a  Councillor  for  that  position.  A  proof  of  the 
success  of  this  method  is  the  fact  that  out  of  all  the  cases 
dealt  with  only  twenty-two  have  been  appealed  against, 
and  in  most  of  these  the  Council  have  upheld  the 
decision  of  the  Committee.  Applicants  do  not  appear 
before  Relief  Committee.  The  inspector  conducts  all 
inquiries  through  assistants  and  reports  the  facts  to  Com- 
mittee, who  decide  all  cases  on  information  so  supplied. 

8.  The  method  of  paying  weekly  the  outdoor  allowance 
has  been  tried  here,  and  proved  a  failure.  Tlie  Council, 
after  fully  a  year's  trial,  have  gone  back  to  monthly  pay- 
ments, except  in  special  cases,  the  reason  for  the  change 
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being  the  strong  evidence  tliey  liad  from  those  in  receipt  of 
relief  that  they  preferred  monthly  payments,  as  they  derived 
more  good  throngh  getting  it  in  the  larger  sum  :  in  most 
cases  it  was  used  to  pay  rent.  Further,  there  was  an  alarm- 
ing increase  in  the  number  of  children  sent  for  allowance 
on  pay  some  days  exceeding  two  hundred  ;  this  in  itself 
was  a  strong  factor  in  inducing  the  Council  to  revert  to 
monthly  payments. 

9.  I  believe  that  the  general  conditions  of  indoor  relief 
have  now  reached  a  stage  which  is  quite  sufficient :  in 
some  cases  far  better  than  the  recipients  deserve.  The  class 
of  persons  at  present  in  our  poorhouses,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  section  of  our  sick  poor  and  children,  almost 
wholly  consists  of  the  wastrels  of  society,  the  intemperate 
and  improvident,  and  are  very  well  done  to. 

10.  I  am  of  opinion,  however,  that  something  ought  to  be 
done  for  the  old  and  infirm  respectable  poor,  who  struggle 
to  maintain  themselves  on  their  small  outdoor  allowance 
rather  than  associate  themselves  with  the  class  of  persons  at 
present  in  our  poorhouses.  An  extension  of  the  cottage  or 
segregate  system  for  such  persons  is,  in  my  opinion,  highly 
desirable. 

11.  Then,  in  regard  to  outdoor  relief,  I  am  strongly  of 
oi^inion  that  the  amount  of  relief  granted  is  in  many  cases 
inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  persons  relieved.  Particu- 
larly IS  this  the  case  witli  widows  having  families,  whose 
allowance,  along  with  any  other  income,  liarely  enables 
them  to  provide  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  compares  most 
unfavourably  with  the  standard  of  indoor  treatment,  both  as 
regards  housing  and  feeding.  I  am  of  opinion  that  as  large 
an  extension  of  outdoor  relief  as  is  jDossible,  consistent  with 
the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  applicant,  should  be  en- 
couraged, but  on  a  more  liberal  scale  than  at  present. 

12.  The  classes  of  persons  applying  for  relief  are  the  old 
and  infirm  :  widows,  with  children,  principally  belonging 
to  the  labouring  classes. 

13.  The  causes  of  pauperism  are  :  Lack  of  employment 
for  old  men  ;  improvident  early  marriages  ;  intemperance, 
and  in  a  few  cases  misfortune  ;  but  I  should  say  in  a  large 
measure  intemperance. 

14.  Since  the  substitution  of  Parish  Councils  for 
Parochial  Boards,  the  Council  has  been  composed  of 
business  men,  principally  of  the  shop-keeping  and  small 
tradesmen  class.  At  the  last  election  all  classes  sought 
election,  from  the  professional  man  to  the  artisan.  In 
this  connection  I  have  a  feeling  that  anyone  employed  in 
the  capacity  of  a  collector  for  an  insurance  society  (penny 
a  week),  instalment  system  provider,  debt  recovery 
agency,  should  be  dis(jualified  from  holding  office  as  a 
Parish  Councillor,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  coming 
daily  in  contact  with  and  have  a  financial  interest  in  the 


class  of  persons  bordering  on  pauperism.  I  have  reasons 
for  believing  that  applications  have  lieen  made  for  relief 
by  persons  who  would  neter  have  thought  of  doing  but 
for  the  suggestion  and  influence  of  one  employed  in  above 
capacity. 

15.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  expedient  to  give  able- 
bodied  persons  a  claim  to  parochial  relief,  because  it  would 
open  another  door  for  the  loafer,  who  is  very  difficult  to 
get  rid  of  when  once  you  have  him.  I  am,  however,  of 
opinion  that  the  time  is  come  when  some  change  should 
be  made  whereby  Parish  Councils  should  have  the  power 
to  grant  relief  to  the  necessitous  dependants  of  the  able- 
bodied  ;  this  being  rendered  necessary  by  the  privation 
and  suffering  which  many  children  are  subject  to  through 
the  unemployment  of  their  parent. 

16.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  present  areas  are  quite 
suitable  for  the  purposes  of  administrating  relief. 

17.  I  would  suggest  that  powers  be  granted  to  Parish 
Councils  whereby  they  can,  by  an  order  from  the  Sheriff, 
compel  members  of  a  family,  either  sons  or  sons-in-law, 
to  contribute  towards  the  support  of  their  parent  or  jjarents. 
And  that,  in  addition  to  their  own  income,  that  of  the 
members  of  their  family  living  with  them  be  taken  into 
account.  I  have  in  my  mind  a  case  of  a  man  who  con- 
tributed 5s.  p(U'  week  towards  the  support  of  his  father,  and 
an  application  was  made  by  him  for  a  reduction,  owing  to 
some  slight  reduction  in  his  own  income,  when,  in  point  of 
fact,  he  had  two  daughters  living  in  family  with  him,  one 
earning  £80  and  the  other  £60  per  annum. 

18.  I  think  an  alteration  of  the  Poor  Law  is  necessary, 
so  that  Parish  Councils  dealing  with  an  application  from 
anyone  who  is  a  member  of  a  friendly  or  other  sick  l  enefit 
society,  and  in  receipt  of  not  more  than  5s.  per  week, 
the  Council  in  fixing  the  amount  of  aliment  shall  not 
take  into  account  the  amount  received  from  such 
society. 

19.  This  alteration  would  only  be  an  act  of  justice  and 
encouragement  to  the  provident  who  have  hitherto  been 
penalised.  Parish  Councillors  deplore  the  fact  that  so  few 
of  those  who  apply  for  relief  have  made  provision  for 
themselves.  Yet  when  a  member  of  such  society  does 
apply  he  finds  himself  no  better  off  than  the  man  or  woman 
who  has  made  no  provision,  because  their  income  from  such 
society  is  reckoned  when  fixing  the  amount  of  aliment. 

20.  Parish  Councils  to  have  compulsory  powers  of  re- 
moval over  any  persons  chargeable  who  are  living  under 
circumstances  of  danger  to  themselves  or  under  insanitary 
conditions. 

21.  I  may  mention  that,  with  one  exception,  I  apjjrove 
of  the  suggestions  put  before  Commission  by  Aberdeen 
City  Parish  Council. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  ALEXANDER  J.  MULLAN,  CHAIRMAN  OF  ALLOA 
PARISH  COUNCIL ;  CONVENER  OF  FINANCE  ON  STIRLING  COMBINATION  POORHOUSE 
BOARD,  ETC.  ETC. 


1,  I  have  been  a  member  of  Alloa  Parish  Council  since 
the  institution  of  Parish  Councils,  and  am  at  present  Chair- 
man ;  also  Convener  of  Finance  on  Stirling  Combination 
Poorhouse  Board  ;  have  had  sixteen  years'  experience  as 
member  of  Alloa  Burgh  School  Board  in  dealing  with 
defaulters — parents  of  absent  children — and  also  a  lengthy 
experience  of  actual  work  amongst  the  poor  in  connection 
with  Charity  Organisations,  particularly  the  St  Vincent  de 
Paul  Society. 

2.  Social  and  Industrial  Conditions  of  Parish.  —  Alloa 
parish  is  partly  burghal  and  partly  landward.  The 
population  at  1901  census  was  burgh  11,421,  landward 
5,437,  total  16,858.  At  present  it  will  jH-obably  be  17,500. 
The  valuation  of  the  burgh  at  May  1906  was  £69,206,  of 
the  landward  portion  £32,890,  total  of  parish  £102,096. 
The  poor-rate  was  7^d.,  3|d.  on  owner  and  the  same  on 
tenant.  Alloa  itself  is  a  prosperous  and  thriving  town,  well 
built  and  paved,  water  and  sanitation  good.  Owing  to  the 
diversity  of  employment,  it  is  not  very  subject  to  violent 
fluctuations,  either  of  prosperity  or  depression.  The  staple 
industries  are  yarn  spinning  and  brewing,  but  there  are 


also  shipbuilding,  electric-plant  works,  glassblowing,  iron- 
founding,  brick  and  tile  works,  distilling,  etc.  The  district 
industries  are  tweed  and  woollen  manufacturing  and 
mining.  The  town  is  well  situated,  equidistant  from 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Perth,  and  has  good  railway  and 
sea  communication.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  good  type  of  a 
medium-sized  industrial  town. 

3.  Methods  of  Poor  Law  Administration.  —  These  are 
the  usual  methods  compatible  with  existing  laws  and 
limitations.  Outdoor  relief  is  granted  (a)  in  the  case 
of  widows  with  dependants  ;  (6)  aged  persons  able  to  look 
after  themselves,  or  with  relatives  willing  to  do  so.  Indoor 
relief  is  granted  to  (a)  applicants,  especially  males,  suffering 
from  preventable  causes,  (6)  deserted  wives,or  wives  with  hus- 
bands in  prison,  (c)  aged  persons  incapable  of  taking  care  of 
tliemselves,  and  with  no  relations  to  do  so.  Boarded-out 
(a)  children,  (&)  lunatics,  when  certified  fit  by  medical 
officer. 

4.  Merits  of  Indoor  v.  Outdoor  Belief. — While  I  prefer 
when  possible  outdoor  relief,  there  must  always  be  both 
kinds.     There  is  a  strong  and  general  feeling  against 
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1904 

1905 

1906 

Total. 

64 

75 

61 

200 

93 

95 

55 

243 

12 

6 

2 

20 

38 

36 

60 

134 

accej)ting  indoor  i'elief,and  I  find  applicants  invariably  prefer 
au  inadequate  oiildoor  aliment  to  going  to  jioorlioiise.  In  the 
case  of  applicants  unaljle  to  work  owing  to  age  or  debility, 
but  possessing  suitable  homes  and  capable  of  looking  after 
these  homes,  outdoor  relief  should  be  granted,  and  tlie  same 
applies  to  widows  with  yoang  dependants.  In  both  these 
classes  the  aliment  should  be  on  a  generous  scale  and 
adequate  to  keep  the  homes  respectable,  and  in  the  latter 
class  sufficient  to  allow  the  mother,  if  desirable,  to  stay  at 
home  and  look  after  the  welfare  and  upbringing  of  the 
children.  It  is  very  desirable  that  children  should  be 
prevented  from  begging  and  worse.  That  can  only  be  done 
by  granting  a  sufficiently  large  aliment.  Indoor  relief, 
which  should  be  more  classified  than  at  present,  should  be 
given  to  (a)  respectable  poor  unable  to  look  after  themselves 
and  their  homes,  and  having  no  relatives  willing  to  do  so  ; 
(6)  poor  having  drunken  or  immoral  habits.  It  is  wiser 
usually  to  grant  indoor  relief  to  deserted  wives  and  wives 
with  husbands  in  prison,  but  these  cases  require  special 
and  careful  attention.  A  hard-and-fast  rule  would  inflict 
hardships  in  many  cases.  Children  should  only  be  sent  to 
the  poorhouse  as  a  temporary  expedient.  They  should  he 
boarded  out ;  or  if  suitable  guardians  cannot  be  found,  then 
they  sliould  be  sent  to  special  institutions  for  children. 

5.  Glass  of  persons  ap-plying  for  Belief. —  My  Council 
have  a  special  committee  whose  duty  it  is  to  classify 
applicants.  The  results  (see  Alloa  Parish  Council  books) 
are  as  follows  : — 

Year 

(1)  Provident,  . 

(2)  Thriftless,  Idle  or 

Dissipated, 

(3)  Immoral,  . 

(4)  Doubtful,  . 

— giving  the  percentages  as  follows : — provident,  33'5  ; 
thriftless,  idle,  or  dissipated,  40'6  ;  immoral,  3'4  ;  doubtful, 
22"5.  While  this  may  be  accepted  as  substantially  correct, 
it  is  at  best  a  rough  classification.  Applicants  such  as 
casuals  and  tramps,  about  whom  we  often  have  no  definite 
information,  are  usually  ^iven  the  benefit  of  the  lack  of 
knowledge,  and  classified  as  doubtful,  although  fuller 
information  would  usually  tend  to  place  the  majority  as 
belonging  to  the  dissipated  or  immoral  class. 

6.  Causes  of  Pauperism. — On  the  surface,  the  immediate 
cause  of  most  of  the  poverty  is  undoubtedly  intemperance. 
This  in  many  cases  is  hereditary.  To  a  lesser  extent 
poverty  may  be  put  down  to  thriftlessness,  and  to  a  still  less 
extent  pure  misfortune.  A  reason  for  applying  for  relief 
which  should  be  distinct  from  pauperism  is  the  unwilling- 
ness of  children  to  support  their  parents,  even  when  able  to 
do  so.  While  I  give  these  as  the  apparent  or  surface  causes, 
a  great  deal  might  be  said  and  written  as  to  the  economic 
— in  its  wider  sense — conditions  under  which  the  majority 
of  the  working  class  live  and  labour.  It  is  practically  an 
impossibility  to  be  anything  but  an  applicant  for  Poor  Law 
relief  after  sixty  or  sixty-five  if  a  man  has  had  to  bring  up 
a  family  on  an  average  wage  of  less  than  a  pound  a  week. 
Drink  has  probably  kept  the  applicant  in  a  chronic  state 
of  poverty  all  his  life,  but  apart  from  that  cause  he  would 
still  be  an  applicant. 

7.  Class  of  Councillors. — Since  the  first  election,  except 
in  some  of  the  larger  towns,  there  has  been  no  great  desire 
to  get  elected  to  Parish  Councils,  but  at  the  same  time  there 
has  been,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  great  dearth  of  candidates, 
suitable  and  representative.  Councils  rule,  well 
divided,  all  classes  being  represented,  with  perhaps,  and 
especially  in  burgh  areas,  a  large  working-class  element. 
This  usually  works  well,  and  ensures  that  the  antecedents 
of  the  majority  of  applicants  for  poor  relief  are  known 
personally  to  some  of  the  members,  and  prevents  having 
to  rely  entirely  on  official  statements.  In  niy  opinion 
this  leads  to  fairer  and  more  economical  decisions.  I  do 
not  see  how  the  basis  of  Parish  Council  elections  could  be 
advantageously  altered. 

8.  Expediency  of  Relief  to  Able-bodied. — Able-bodied 
require  to  be  divided  into  two  classes : — (a)  Those 
medically  certified  able  for  light  work.  (6)  Those  able 
for  any  class  of  work.  I  consider  much  greater  elasticity 
should  be  given  to  Parish  Councils  in  this  matter.  I  have 
known  many  cases  coming  under  the  first  category  in 
which  decided  hardship  was  inflicted,  often  unwillingly, 
by  having  to  refuse  relief, — Doctors  certifying  "men  just 
convalescent  as  able  for  light  work,  and  consequently 
Councils  or  inspectors  refusing  relief  as  contrary  to  Scotch 
law.  For  those  coming  under  the  second  category,  I  am 
not  in  favour  of  granting  to  able-bodied  men  the  right  to 


demand  aliment,  either  indoor  or  outdoor,  but  under 
certain  conditions  it  would  be  advisable  to  give  Parish 
Councils  power  to  grant  such  relief.  The  conditions  of 
such  grant  would  require  careful  attention.  • 

9.  Suitability  of  existing  Areas. — The  areas  existing 
might  in  many  cases  be  advantageously  enlarged.  This 
would  simplify  settlements,  and  might  easily  lead  to  some 
economy  by  the  reduction  of  officials.  It  might,  although 
I  am  not  certain  on  this  point,  lead  to  more  efficiency,  and 
to  a  more  equal  scale  of  relief  and  rating. 

10.  Suggested  Reforms. — There  is,  I  think,  a  general 
consensus  of  ojiinion  that  to  make  the  work  of  Parish 
Councils  more  efficient  and  more  economical,  more 
interesting  and  attractive  to  members,  and  also  to  help  in 
the  solution  of  some  of  the  economic  i^roblems  that  are 
occupying  the  attention  of  mankind  to-day,  reform  in  the 
Poor  Law  of  Scotland  is  both  desirable  and  essential. 
The  reforms  that  commend  themselves  to  me  may  be 
summarised  as  follows  : — 

(a)  Better  Classification  in  Poorhotises. — Special 
quarters  for  respectable  married  couples,  and  a  more 
generous  and  less  monotonous  scale  of  diet. 

(6)  Power  to  detain  casuals  and  vagrants — the  in- 
and-outers — and  those  suff'ering  from  certain  diseases, 
in  poorhouses.  In  this  connection,  power  might  be 
given  to  (a)  governors  to  detain  for  a  short  period, 
say  up  to  three  days  ;  (b)  to  Parish  Councils,  or 
committees  deputed  by  them,  by  minute,  up  to 
fourteen  days,  and  by  application  to  Sheriff  or 
magistrate  for  a  longer  period. 

(c)  Power  to  compulsorily  remove  to  p(3orliouse  or 
hospital  persons  having  no  visible  means  of  support, 
who  are  certified  by  doctors  as  unable  to  work  and 
incapable  of  looking  after  themselves,  and  with  no 
relatives  willing  to  do  so. 

(d)  Power  to  take  and  board  out  children  whose 
parents  are  incapable  through  drink  or  immorality 
of  bringing  up  their  children  in  a  respectable 
manner. 

(e)  Creation  of  National  Labour  Colonies  for  loafers, 
those  who  are  sometimes  termed  the  "Unemploy- 
able." These  to  be  sent  on  Sheriff's  or  magistrate's 
warrant,  on  application  of  Local  Authority,  either 
Town  or  Parish  Councils,  for  periods  not  exceeding 
three  years. 

(/)  Power  to  Parish  Councils,  under  certain  re- 
strictions, to  grant  relief  to  applicants  medically 
certified  able  to  work. 

(g)  Power  to  Parish  Councils  to  grant  clothing, 
boots,  coals,  or  medical  relief  to  necessitous  cases, 
without  such  applicants  being  classed  as  paupers. 

Qi)  Power  to  Parish  Councils  to  expend  a  reason- 
able amount  in  entertaining  the  poor  on  festive 
occasions  such  as  Christmas  or  New  Year's  Day. 

(i)  Wife  desertion  and  neglect  of  children  should  be 
made  criminal  offences,  and  the  onus  of  prosecution 
placed  on  criminal  authorities. 

(J)  The  onus  of  proceeding  against  children  who 
fail,  when  able  to  do  so,  to  support  their  parents 
should  be  placed  on  Parish  Councils. 

{h)  An  improvement  on  the  procedure  as  to  "right 
of  ways"  might  easily  be  devised,  and  power  should 
be  given  to  Parish  Councils  without  recourse  to 
County  Councils,  or  vice  versa.  The  present  method 
is  cumbersome  and  most  unsatisfactorj'. 

(l)  Parish  Councils  should  have  represeritation  on 
District  Lunacy  Boards.  Case  in  point — Clackmannan 
County  Council  paid  to  Larbert  District  Asylum  for 
the  past  three  years  a  sum  of  £1,626.  They  have 
two  representatives  on  the  Board.  Alloa  Parish 
Council,  one  of  five  Parish  Councils  in  the  county, 
alone  during  the  same  period  paid  the  sum  of 
£2,815.  They  have  no  representatives  on  the 
Governing  Board. 

(m)  Parish  Councils  should  have  power  to  {a)  dis- 
miss any  official  appointed  by  them  :  these  officials 
should  be  under  the  usual  commercial  conditions  of 
appointment.  (6)  Pension  officials  when  desirable. 
In  both  these  cases  power  of  appeal  to  Local 
Government  Board  might  well  be  given. 

(n)  Parish  Council  Rates  ought  to  be  levied  on  the 
gross  valuation,  as  most  other  assessments  are.  I  am 
not  in  favour  of  a  national  rate,  but  county  areas 
might  be  better  than  the  present  parishes.  If  permis- 
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sible  to  mention  here,  I  think  one  rating  authority 
for  the  county  for  all  purposes  would  be  preferable. 
Properly  adjusted,  this  would  be  as  efficient,  and 
decidedly  more  economical. 

(o)  Tlie  Local  Government  Board  should  appoint 
arbiters,  to  whom  all  disputes  about  settlements 
be  referred.  These  arbiters  should  have  power 
to  summon  witnesses,  and  their  decisions  should 
be  final.  The  cost  of  these  should  be  a  national 
one. 


(p)  In  my  opinion,  parties  in  receipt  of  outdoor 
relief  should  not  be  disfranchised  unless  for  Parish 
Council  elections. 

(g)  At  present  there  is  a  good  deal  of  overlapping 
between  Charity  Organisations  and  Parish  Councils. 
It  is  difficult  to  suggest  adequate  methods  of  over- 
coming this,  but  any  steps  in  this  direction  would 
be  heartil}''  welcomed. 


APPENDIX  No.  CVIII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  GEORGE  MURRAY,  EX-CHAIRMAN,  ETC.  OF 

ABERDEEN  PARISH  COUNCIL. 


1.  I  was  a  member  of  Old  Machar  Parochial  Board  from 
1887  to  1895.  That  parish  included  the  half  of  Aberdeen. 
On  the  amalgamation  of  the  parishes  in  1895  I  was 
returned  as  a  memljer  of  the  Parisli  Council  by  the  electors 
of  Ruhislaw  Ward.  I  acted  as  Convener  of  the  Finance 
Committee  for  the  first  three  years,  and  from  November 
1898  to  Novemlier  1904  I  was  Chairman  of  the  Council. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  social  and  industrial  conditions  of 
this  parish,  I  am  to  say  that,  generally  speaking,  the 
steady  and  respectable  workmen  of  Aberdeen  are  well  and 
comfortably  housed,  and  the  industrial  condition  of  the 
city  will  compare  favoiirably  with  that  of  any  other  city  I 
know.  We  are  in  a  far  better  position,  for  instance,  than 
Dundee,  which  has,  practically,  only  one  industry,  viz. 
the  manufacture  of  jute.  The  industries  of  Aberdeen  are 
varied  and  suitable  for  both  sexes.  There  has,  certainly, 
been  some  depression  during  the  past  winter,  but  I  think  it 
was  made  the  most  of.  In  former  years  masons,  joiners, 
slaters  and  plumbers  expected  to  be  out  of  work  during  a 
few  weeks  in  the  winter  months,  and  made  provision 
during  the  summer  for  that  slackness  of  trade,  but  I  am 
afraid  there  is  not  the  same  forethought  amongst  our 
labouring  class  of  folk  now  as  there  used  to  be. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  method  of  administering  relief,  I 
am  to  say  that,  when  I  was  a  member  of  the  Parish 
Council,  the  relief  committee  met  weekly,  and  was  open 
to  the  whole  Council  of  thirty-one  members.  A  large 
majority  of  the  members  were  invariably  present,  and  the 
meetings  were  frequently  anything  but  pleasant,  the 
committee  being  far  too  large  to  deal  with  the  business 
properly,  and  I  found  it  impossible  at  that  time  to  get  the 
Council  to  agree  to  any  other  arrangement. 

4.  The  expenditure  on  outdoor  relief  in  this  city  has 
risen  immensely,  as  well  as  the  niimber  of  recipients  of 
relief.  Ten  years  ago  the  expenditure  under  that  head 
amounted  to  a  little  over  £10,000,  and  I  gather  from  the 
last  year's  published  accounts  of  the  Parish  Council  that  it 
now  amounts  to  £17,312.  The  increase  in  cost  is  to  me 
imfathomable,  except  it  be  for  the  reason  that  a  considerable 
number  of  the  members  of  the  Parish  Council  are  in- 
competent to  sit  as  judges  between  ratepayer  and  applicant, 
on  account  of  their  family  connection  with  the  latter  class. 

5.  I  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  there  were  by  far 
too  many  members  on  the  Parish  Council.  It  is  a  huge 
unwieldy  body,  and  composed  of  a  good  many  fiery  spirits 
who  should  attend  to  their  own  business  and  leave  the 
conducting  of  the  Parish  Council  work  to  men  with  some 
business  training.  I  understand  that  two  members  of  the 
Council  are  funeral  society  collectors,  and  that  they  are 
collecting  their  pennies  in  the  very  strata  of  society  from 
which  pauperism  springs.  The  father  of  one  of  the  col- 
lectors is  an  inmate  of  the  pauper  lunatic  asylum  of  King- 
seat.  I  have  been  informed  that  another  member  has 
several  relatives  on  the  funds  of  the  parish.  So  long  as  the 
present  mode  of  election  continues,  I  believe  the  tone  of  the 
Council  will  degenerate,  as  I  hear  on  all  hands  that  it  is  not 
now  considered  any  honour  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  Parish 
Council.  One  or  two  good  candidates  have  generally  been 
elected  from  the  eleven  City  wards,  but  the  third  candidate 
is  very  often  anybody  and  an  undesirable.  The  tone  of  the 
Parish  Council  should  be  improved,  and  I  see  no  way  of 
accomplishing  that  desirable  object  but  by  reducing  the 
number  of  the  membership). 

6.  It  is  an  awkward  thing  for  the  elections  of  the  Town 
Council  and  the  Parish  Council  to  take  place  on  the  same 


day,  and  it  is  still  more  awkward  having  the  whole  Parish 
Council  coming  out  <;?(  bloc.  One-third  of  the  members 
should  retire  annually,  thus  leaving  a  majority  of  the 
members  in  office  who  have,  in  some  measure,  been  trained 
to  deal  with  other  people's  money. 

7.  I  did  not  think  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Royal 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  pauperism.  That 
surely  is  patent  to  every  man  who  has  eyes  to  see.  Remove 
the  public-house  and  pauperism  will  practically  cease. 
There  can  l)e  no  doubt  about  that. 

8.  I  am  entirely  against  giving  able-bodied  persons  or 
their  dependants  a  claim  to  parochial  relief.  Charity  is 
not  a  lost  commodity  in  this  city,  and  no  deserving  man, 
woman,  or  child,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  suffered  of  late  years 
from  want  of  food.  We  have,  as  a  charitable  institution, 
the  Educational  Trust,  the  constitution  of  which  I  think 
you  should  have  in  your  j)Ossession,  and  which  I  have  no 
doubt  will  be  .sent  you  on  application  to  Mr  W.  M.  Cooper, 
treasurer,  352  King  Street,  Aberdeen.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  children  receiving  daily  meals  there  already,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  they  could  take  a  great  many  more  if  it 
were  necessary.  I  have  been  connected  with  Parochial 
Boards  and  Parish  Councils  for  eighteen  years,  and  it  is 
only  an  occasional  aV)le-bodied  loafer  who  has,  to  my 
knowledge,  applied  for  relief.  Once  give  the  able-bodied 
a  claim  to  relief  and  the  number  of  loafers  will  be  increased 
by  100  to  1. 

9.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  suitability  of  the 
existing  areas  for  the  purpose  of  administering  relief,  the 
boundaries  of  the  City  parish  of  Aberdeen  are  that  of  the 
municipal  area,  and  I  think  this  is  as  it  should  be,  and 
ought  not  to  be  disturbed. 

10.  I  would  make  the  following  suggestions  for  refor- 
mation in  the  law  of  practice : — 

((()  I  would  specially  mention  that  there  is  not 
sufficient  power,  in  my  Ofiinion,  vested  in  the  Parish 
Councils  to  deal  with  the  children  of  tramps,  and  of 
dissipated  parents  and  unsuitable  guardians.  I 
think  the  inspectors  of  poor  should  have  power,  on 
summary  application  to  the  Sheriff,  to  rescue 
children  and  to  send  them  to  suitable  homes  in  the 
country,  and  to  be  able  to  interdict  such  parents 
and  guardians  from  visiting  them  otherwise  than 
by  consent  of  the  Council. 

(b)  I  am  also  of  opinion  that  the  37th  section  of 
the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  should  be  repealed, 
and  that  the  poor  and  school  rates  should  be  collected 
on  the  gross  rental  as  appearing  on  the  Valuation 
Roll.  There  is  surely  no  good  reason  why  burgh 
and  county  assessments  should  be  levied  differently 
from  the  poor  and  school  rates,  and  I  do  not  think 
there  is  one  sound  argument  in  favour  of  continuing 
the  antiquated  system  of  giving  deductions  from  the 
real  or  rack  rent. 

(c)  I  also  think  that  Parish  Councils  should  have 
power  to  superannuate  their  inspectors  up  to  two- 
thirds  of  their  salary.  It  would  certainly  be  in  the 
interests  of  the  ratepayers  that  Councils  should  be 
able  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  aged  inspectors, 
and  to  have  always  in  their  service  active  and  not 
played-out  men  at  the  head  of  the  administrative 
department  of  the  work  ;  and  besides,  there  is  really 
no  reason  why  inspectors  of  poor  in  Scotland  should 
be  treated  differently  from  clerks  to  boards  of 
guardians  in  both  England  and  Ireland. 
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(d)  I  felt  it  a  hardship,  while  acting  as  chairman, 
that  Parish  Councils  were  unable  to  meet  in  con- 
ference on  Poor  Law  matters,  on  accoinit  of  the  view 
held  by  the  Local  Government  Board  that  expendi- 
txu'e  connected  with  conferences  is  illegal.  Now, 
the  English  Poor  Law  Guardians  have  power  to 
meet  in  Conference,  and  I  think  this  privilege  should 
be  extended  to  Scotland. 

(e)  I  observed  from  the  newspapers  that  the 
Parish  Council  of  Aberdeen  had,  by  a  very  small 


CVIII. — Continued. 

majority,  resolved  to  recommend  that  the  word 
"  Poorhouse  be  clianged  to  "  Parish  Home,"  and  I 
desire  to  say  that  I  do  not  approve  of  any  such 
recommendation.  The  poorhouse  must  be  looked 
upon  as  affording  Parish  Councils  the  only  means  of 
a  test  of  poverty  ;  and  if  that  test  is  done  away  with, 
there  will  remain  no  alternative  for  Parish  Councils 
but  to  grant  such  relief  as  the  applicant  is  willing  to 
oblige  Councils  by  accepting. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  DAVID  NAIRN,  CHAIRMAN  OF  MONTROSE 

PARISH  COUNCIL. 


1.  I  began  to  work  before  I  was  ten  years  of  age.  I  have 
been  employed  for  the  greater  part  of  my  life,  first  as  a 
hand-loom  weaver,  then  as  a  power-loom  tenter,  and 
latterly  as  a  factory  manager.  For  over  twenty-five  years 
I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Montrose  Parochial  Board 
and  Parish  Council,  and  have  been  chairman  of  the  latter 
since  1895.  I  have  also  been  thirteen  years  a  member  of  the 
School  Board,  and  for  three  years  filled  the  chair.  I  have 
been  a  benefit  member  of  the  Excelsior  Lodge  of  Shepherds 
for  over  twenty  years,  and  have  three  times  represented  the 
district  at  the  annual  conference  of  the  Order,  and 
therefore  know  something  regarding  the  working  of 
friendly  societies  and  the  opinions  of  members. 

Poor  Law  Administration. 

2.  Montrose  has  a  population  of  about  12,500,  but  for 
years  past  the  number  has  been  on  the  decrease,  mainly 
owing  to  lack  of  employment  for  the  male  portion  of  the 
inhabitants. 

3.  The  principal  sources  of  employment  for  men  are  at 
the  timber  yards,  the  harbour,  in  the  building  trades,  and 
in  connection  with  the  fishing  industry  ;  but  a  brewery, 
a  shipbuilding  establishment,  a  mill,  and  a  factory  also 
employ  a  considerable  number  of  hands. 

4.  The  principal  industries  for  females  are  flax  spinning, 
power-loom  weaving,  and  dressmaking  ;  the  former  has 
been  fairly  brisk  for  some  years,  while  the  weaving  is 
exceptionally  busy  just  now. 

5.  Social  conditions  are  somewhat  similar  to  what 
l^revail  in  other  towns  of  a  like  size.  We  have  fourteen 
churches,  three  sections  of  brethren,  and  a  branch  of  the 
salvation  army.  We  have  two  libraries,  one  public  and  the 
other  kept  up  by  membership.  There  are  five  golf  clubs 
in  our  midst,  each  having  splendid  premises  for  the 
accommodation  of  members.  Of  licensed  houses  we  have 
five  hotels,  thirteen  public-houses,  twenty-seven  grocers, 
one  brewery,  and  five  table-beer,  being  etpial  to  about  one 
license  to  every  250  of  the  population  ;  but  to  counteract 
the  alcoholic  influence,  there  is  one  total  abstinence  society 
and  four  good  templar  lodges.  We  keep  in  touch  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  by  reading  the  leading  daily  newspapers, 
while  local  and  other  weeklys  meet  the  wants  of  a  consider- 
able number. 

6.  We  have  a  relief  committee  (composed  of  the  whole 
members  of  the  Parish  Council),  who  meet  every  Thursday 
evening  to  consider  all  applications  for  relief,  and  claims 
from  other  parishes,  etc.,  and  few  cases  come  before  it  but 
what  some  member  or  members  know  the  whole  circum- 
stances apart  from  the  information  supplied  by  the 
inspector,  who  performs  his  duties  in  an  exceptionally 
careful  manner. 

7.  Having  no  statutory  poorhouse  in  connection  with 
this  parish  (so  that  the  jioorhouse  test  may  be  applied),  we 
yearly  arrange  with  the  managers  of  Kincardineshire 
Combination  Poorhouse,  Stonehaven,  for  a  certain  number 
of  beds  in  their  establishment,  and  it  is  there  we  send  what 
is  considered  our  worst  class  of  poor,  of  whom  there  are 
eleven  at  the  present  date. 

8.  We  have  a  parochial  lodging-house,  where  from  thirty 
to  thirty-five  of  our  aged  and  infirm  poor  are  kept,  and 
where  there  is  almost  no  restriction  of  the  personal 
freedom  of  the  inmates,  unless  in  cases  of  misbehaviour. 


The  rule  is  that  the  inmates  get  out  on  the  afternoons  of 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  and  on  Sundays  if  they  wish 
to  attend  church,  but  the  matron  has  power  to  allow  them 
to  get  out  at  any  time.  The  dietary  (which  was  approved 
of  by  the  Local  Government  Board)  is  better  and  more 
varied  than  what  prevails  in  statutory  poorhouses. 

9.  Dorward's  House  of  Refuge  (an  institution  which  is 
endowed)  maintains  forty  of  our  poor  free  of  charge,  any 
above  that  number  being  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  3s.  6d.  each 
per  week  ;  but  all  must  be  clothed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
managers  on  entering.  At  present  we  have  fifty-seven 
inmates  in  this  institution. 

10.  We  give  outdoor  relief  when  we  are  satisfied  that 
the  money  will  not  be  misspent ;  at  the  same  time  we  are 
quite  sure  that  many  of  the  recipients  would  be  much  more 
comfortable  in  our  own  lodging-house  or  in  Dorward's,  as 
they  would  be  kept  deaner  and  receive  many  little  luxuries 
that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  get  with  their 
small  weekly  allowance.  While  we  try  to  make  the  house 
as  comfortable  as  possible,  we  find  that  most  of  the  poor 
j^refer  a  small  weekly  allowance  to  going  inside  ;  for  this 
feeling  there  may  be  something  in  the  reason  given  by 
Ruskin  in  Sesame  and  Lilies. 

11.  On  our  roll  at  the  present  time  we  have  117  males 
and  247  females,  of  whom  43  are  widows  with 
116  dependent  children.  With  the  exception  of  widows 
and  children,  most  of  our  poor  are  aged  and  broken-down. 
The  class  we  could  call  bad  are  not  very  numerous. 

12.  The  projiortion  of  poor  to  the  population  is  some- 
what high,  which  I  attribute  to  the  following  causes  : — 

(a)  The  young  and  able-bodied  having  to  leave 
Montrose  for  more  remunerative  employment  else- 
where, thus  increasing  the  proportion  of  aged  and 
infirm  to  the  whole  population,  and  naturally 
adding  to  the  number  on  the  poor  roll. 

(b)  Unskilled  labour  is  poorly  paid  here,  masons' 
labourers  and  others  having  only  4d.  per  hour  ;  and 
when  broken  time  (especially  in  winter)  is  taken 
into  account,  it  is  impossible,  even  with  the  most 
careful  domestic  management  and  absolute  sobriety, 
to  make  provision  for  sickness  or  old  age.  An 
imskilled  labourer  caimot  receive  anything  approach- 
ing the  scale  of  dietary  which  prevails  in  our  poor- 
houses. 

(c)  The  most  of  our  female  workers  are  employed 
in  the  flax-spinning  industry,  and,  unless  in  a  few 
cases,  the  wages  never  exceed  more  than  10s.  a  week  ; 
and  as  a  large  proportion  of  these  females  remain 
unmarried,  they  have  to  work  in  the  mill  until  they 
are  laid  aside  through  sickness  or  age,  and  having  no 
relatives  to  assist  them,  they  in  many  cases  become 
chargeable  upon  the  rates. 

(d)  There  is  a  class  who  by  their  own  actions 
keep  themselves  and  families  in  everlasting  poverty. 
This  class  is  not  so  numerous  as  is  generally  repre- 
sented, but  it  does  add  considerably  to  the  bui'dens 
of  the  ratepayers. 

(e)  The  heaviest  item  of  expenditure  is  caused  by 
the  death  of  the  wage-earner  who  leaves  a  wife  and 
young  family  to  be  provided  for. 

(/)  Leaving  lunatic  and  weak-minded  paupers  out 
of  the  question,  the  principal  cause  of  poverty  is  the 
fact  that  workers  generally  receive  insuflicient  wages 
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to  enable  them  to  make  adequate  provision  for 
sickness,  old  age,  or  to  provide  for  their  widow^s  and 
families  in  cases  of  death. 

13.  Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Local  Government  Act 
of  1894  the  work  of  the  Parochial  Board  had  been  carried 
on  principally  by  representatives  from  the  ratepayers  and 
kirk-session,  except  when  an  official  appointment  had  to 
be  made,  or  when  any  important  change  was  proposed. 
On  such  occasions  property  owners  issued  their  mandates, 
of  which  there  were  at  several  meetings  about  300,  and 
it  was  not  uncommon  to  find  the  members  who  regularly 
attended  to  the  work  of  the  Board  put  in  a  minority  by 
the  mandates  of  those  who  never  attended  a  meeting. 
When  popular  election  took  place  in  1895,  out  of  twenty - 
six  candidates  in  the  burghal  part  of  the  parish  thirteen 
of  the  old  members  stood,  and  were  all  returned ;  and 
although  there  have  been  several  changes  during  the  last 
twelve  years,  there  has  been  no  contested  election  in  the 
burgh. 

14.  The  majority  of  the  members  are  artisans,  knowing 
the  circumstances  of  the  poor ;  and  although  they  have 
every  confidence  and  respect  for  the  inspector,  they  do 
not  require  to  rely  solely  on  the  information  he  submits, 
nor  are  they  under  the  necessity  of  requiring  the  same 
advice  as  Councils  composed  entirely  of  members  belonging 
to  the  upper  or  middle  classes.  Many  of  the  members 
have  been  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Laws  for  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  years. 

15.  Regarding  the  expediency  and  probable  effect  of 
giving  the  able-bodied  persons  a  claim  to  the  noor  relief, 
many  reasons  could  be  given  for  and  againstS  My  own 
opinion  is  tliat  Parish  Councils  or  some  other  body  should 
have  the  power  to  grant  such  relief.  Industrious  and 
respectable  men  are  often  out  of  employment  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  They  have  often  to  tramp  in  search 
of  work,  leaving  wives  and  families  in  precarious  circum- 
stances, and  often  one  article  and  then  another  of  their 
household  effects  has  to  be  parted  with,  and  under  present 
conditions  the  man  and  his  family  are  allowed  to  sink  in 
the  social  scale,  from  which  there  is  often  no  rising.  Men 
and  women  when  they  are  down,  too  often  remain  down, 
and  through  circumstances  over  which  they  had  no  control 
well-behaved  men  are  driven  into  the  ranks  of  the  loafer. 
A  little  assistance  at  the  right  time  (without  pauperising 
the  recipient)  would  be  of  immense  benefit,  as  it  would 
prevent  many  a  good  citizen  from  becoming  degraded  in 
his  own  eyes  and  among  his  fellows.  A  respectable  citizen 
is  of  infinitely  more  value  to  the  community  than  a  man 
who  is  always  loafing  about,  neglecting  wife  and  family, 
and  manufacturing  waifs  and  strays,  who  ultimately 
become  a  burden  on  the  rates.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  would 
be  cheaper  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  keep  a  man  right  than 
have  to  support  him  and  his  family  after  he  has  gone 
wrong.  On  the  other  hand,  the  working-class  householder, 
with  scarcely  a  living  wage,  finds  it  difficult  to  get  both 
ends  to  meet,  let  alone  paying  taxation  to  assist  in  providing 
for  those  who  are  out  of  employment.  This  man,  although 
constantly  in  work,  is  always  on  the  j)overty  line ;  and  if 
an  additional  burden  is  laid  upon  liim,  his  case  is  made 
worse  ;  and  we  find  that  in  all  large  communities  the 
burden  of  rates  is  becoming  excessive.  Under  these 
circumstances,  and  as  the  unemployed  problem  is  more 
national  than  local,  I  think  it  is  necessary  that  imperial 
funds  should  be  provided,  and  thus  do  away  with  any  taint 
of  pauperism.  The  question  is  a  large  one,  but  it  surely 
can  be  solved  ;  at  any  rate  it  does  not  reflect  to  the  credit 
of  the  wealthiest  nation  in  the  world  allowing  so  many  of 
its  citizens  to  be  reduced  to  the  borders  of  starvation. 

16.  I  think  that  a  parish  such  as  this  is  sufficiently 
large  for  administrative  purposes  under  one  inspector.  In 
our  large  cities  I  cannot  see  how  it  is  possible  for  members 
of  Parish  Councils  to  carefully  consider  the  whole  of  the 
applications  for  relief  in  money,  clothing,  boots,  etc.,  besides 
attending  to  other  business.  The  granting  and  refusing 
of  relief  must  to  a  great  extent  be  left  to  the  inspector 
of  poor  and  his  assistants ;  and  however  fair^these  officials 
may  be,  the  -work  cannot  be  performed  in  such'a  satisfactory 
way  as  when  supervised  by  the  members.  Of  course, 
small  parishes  might  be  grouped  to  advantage,  and  the 
expenseis  of  management  reduced. 

17.  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  suggestions  for  reform, 
based  on  my  experience  : — 

(a)  Seeing  that  many  of  the  workers  in  agri- 
cultural districts,  when  they  become  old  or  unfit 
for  farm  work,  drift  into  industrial  centres,  where 
they  acquire  a  residential  settlement  and  become 


chargeable  to  the  rates,  thus  adding  to  the  burden 
of  ratepayers  in  cities  and  towns,  and  as  the  poor 
assessment  in  many  parishes  throughout  Scotland 
is  almost  nil,  it  is  desirable  that,  for  assessment 
purposes,  the  area  should  be  widened,  so  that  all 
who  are  able  should  contribute  something  like  an 
equal  share  according  to  their  rateable  valuation. 

(6)  It  is  desirable  that  Parish  Councils  should 
have  representatives  on  the  board  of  management 
of  cliartered  asylums,  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
income  of  these  asylums  is  derived  from  Parish 
Councils  ;  and  on  the  i)rinciple  that  taxation  and 
representation  go  together,  Councils  have  a  strong 
claim. 

In  connection  with  the  Montrose  Royal  Asylum, 
to  which  we  are  bound  to  send  the  whole  of  our 
pauper  lunatics,  there  are  fifty  managers,  composed 
as  follows :  —  The  provost  and  first  bailie  of 
Montrose,  and  the  first  and  second  ministers  of 
the  parish  church  of  Montrose.  These  four  are 
ex-officio  members.  The  other  forty-six  are  elected 
by  the  managers  themselves,  are  appointed  for  life, 
and  are  not  amenable  to  the  public  for  their  actions, 
and  there  is  no  disqualification  for  non-attendance 
at  the  meetings.  The  average  attendance  at  their 
ordinary  meetings  is  generally  less  than  one-haK 
their  number,  but  when  an  important  appointment 
has  to  be  made,  with  aid  of  canvassing,  a  consider- 
able, increaee  in  attendance  can  be  shown.  A 
,  notable  case  of  this  nature  occurred  several  years 
ago,  when  one  member  turned  up  who  had  not  been 
at  a  meeting  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  while 
others  had  absented  themselves  for  several  years. 

At  a  conference  of  representatives  of  nearly  all  the 
Parish  Councils  in  the  counties  of  Forfar  and  Kincardine, 
whose  pauper  lunatics  were  boarded  in  the  Montrose 
asylum,  the  following  resolutions  were  fully  discussed  and 
unanimously  adopted,  viz.  : — 

i.  "  That  the  Asylum  Board  being  self-elected,  and 
the  Parish  Councils  contributing  upwards  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  income  of  the  asylum  being  un- 
represented on  the  management  of  the  affairs 
thereof,  this  conference  is  of  opinion  that  these 
Councils  should  have  an  adequate  representation 
on  the  Asylunr  Board." 

ii.  "  That  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  ratepayers 
there  should  be  a  public  audit  of  asylum  accounts." 

iii.  "  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  confer 
with  the  managers  as  to  the  best  mode  of  giving 
effect  to  the  foregoing  resolutions,  and  to  report 
the  result  to  another  meeting." 

The  managers,  by  a  majority,  agreed  to  do  nothing  in 
the  matter,  and  another  meeting  was  held,  and  it  was 
agreed  to  forward  a  memorial  to  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh, 
the  then  Secretary  for  Scotland.  This  was  done,  and  in 
January  1900  he  received  a  deputation  from  the  conference 
(of  whom  I  was  one),  and  after  listening  to  us,  admitted 
we  had  a  grievance,  stated  he  had  a  Bill  drafted  bearing 
upon  the  question,  and  promised,  as  soon  as  an  opportunity 
could  be  found,  to  submit  it  to  Parliament,  so  that  our 
grievances  might  be  remedied.  Since  then  nothing  has 
heen  done,  but  the  asylum  authorities  have  increased  the 
rate  per  inmate  from  "£28,  12s.  to  £32.  Montrose  Parish 
Council  have  forwarded  copy  of  memorial.  As  the 
Montrose  Parish  Council,  in  answer  to  your  Circular,  have 
referred  to  some  desirable  changes,  I  need  not  go  further 
under  this  head. 


Charities  and  Voluntary  Effort. 

18.  I  beg  leave  to  forward  you  a  list  of  mortifications  for 
behoof  of  the  poor  of  Montrose  (see  Appendix  No.  CIX.  (A)), 
and  to  point  out  that,  under  the  30th  section  of  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1894,  the  Parish  Coiincil  were  under  the 
belief  that  they  were  entitled  to  representation  on  most  of 
these  charities.  Our  application  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  in  many  cases  was  not  entertained,  on  the  ground  that 
the  charities  had  been  left  for  "  the  poor  of  the  Town  of 
Montrose,"  or  "  the  poor  of  the  Burgh  of  Montrose,"  instead 
of  to  the  "  Parish  of  Montrose,"  which  is  partly  landward 
and  partly  burghal.  Although  there  are  fourteen  members 
for  the  burgh  and  only  five  for  the  landward  part,  we,  by 
this  decision,  are  not  enjoying  the  same  privileges  as  single 
parishes. 

19.  In  addition  to  the  charities  on  the  list  forwarded,  the 
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ancient  hospital  has  a  revenue  of  £209,  out  of  which  171 
recipients  receive  12s.  each  half-yearly. 

The  soup  kitchen  expended  about  £140  last  year  in 
pro\iding  food  for  the  necessitous,  and  the  Association  for 
Improving  tlie  Poor  over  £48,  while  the  Destitute  Sick 
Society,  wliich  originated  in  1779,  distributed  £75,  and  the 
Ladies'  Clothing  Society  gave  goods  to  the  amount  of  £56. 
Tliere  is  a  scheme,  under  the  burgh  police,  for  the  clothing 
of  destitute  children,  and  there  is  also  an  Indigent  Clothing 
Society  which  has  been  in  existence  for  over  a  hundred  years. 
A  free  breakfast  for  poor  children  attending  school  was 
started  some  years  ago.  It  is  kept  up  by  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions, but  is  managed  by  the  School  Board.  I  think 
it  would  be  of  advantage  were  these  charities  under  one 
management.  It  would  prevent  overlapping,  and  in  some 
cases  the  more  deserving  would  benefit. 

20.  While  in  some  cases  charities  are  beneficial,  in  other 
cases  I  believe  they  have  an  opposite  effect,  creating  what 
might  be  termed  a  class  of  respectable  beggars. 

21.  When  the  Parish  Council  came  into  existence,  the 
members  met  the  Town  Council  and  a  number  of  trustees 
on  the  management  of  the  various  charities,  and  proposed 
the  formation  of  a  charity  organisation  to  consider  all 
cases,  in  the  same  way  as  is  done  at  the  Parish  Council,  but 
the  proposal  was  not  entertained,  principally  through  the 
objection  of  several  of  the  trustees.  Had  the  Council's 
proposal  been  agreed  to,  I  am  satisfied  the  results  would 
have  been  satisfactory. 

22.  Chavitv  never  did  and  never  can  meet  the  needs  of 
the  poor.  The  Poor  Law  inquiry  prior  to  1845  proved 
that  the  poor  throughout  Scotland  were  badly  neglected, 
except  in  a  very  few  parishes  where  there  was  an  outstand- 
ing clergyman  with  a  wealthy  congregation. 

Friendly,  Go-operative,  and  other  Self-help  Societies. 

23.  In  Montrose  there  are  two  yearly  societies  that  break 
up  annually,  one  in  May  and  the  other  in  November. 
Provision  is  made  for  sick  benefit,  but  the  principal  object 
of  these  societies  is  to  make  provision  for  ihe  payment  of 
house  rents.  Two  co-operative  baking  and  grocery 
societies  carry  on  a  fairly  large  business  ;  one  has  been  in 
existence  for  itpwards  of  sixty  years,  while  the  other  started 
in  1861.  One  has  a  membership  of  743,  and  the  other 
1167.  One  has  a  share  capital  of  £1,612,  and  the  other 
£1739.  Profits  are  divided  half-yearly,  and  generally 
amount  to  from  2s.  to  3s.  per  £  upon  the  goods  purchased, 
with  5  per  cent,  on  share  capital. 

There  are  two  coal  societies  in  the  town,  the  object 
aimed  at  being  to  supply  members  with  coal  at  as  low  a 
rate  as  possible,  while  any  profits  derived  ai-e  divided 
among  the  members.  The  committee  call  at  members' 
houses  to  collect  payments.  There  are  five  lodges  of 
friendly  societies  in  Montrose,  in  connection  with  which 
the  weekly  contributions  of  menrbers  vary  according  to 
the  scale  of  benefits  or  the  ages  at  which  members  join. 

The  Court  of  Foresters  had  at  31st  December  1906 
308  members,  and  £2,616  of  funds.  The  court  was  formed 
in  1878,  and  they  have  since  then  paid  £3,938  in  sick 
benefit,  while  the  funeral  claims  that  have  been  met  by  the 
district  during  that  period  amount  to  £667. 

The  Lodge  of  Shepherds  was  formed  in  1885,  and  on 
31st  December  1906  there  were  115  members,  with  £1,578 
of  funds.  There  has  been  paid  as  sick  aliment  since  the 
lodge  started  £955,  and  in  funeral  claims  £328,  which 
latter  is  met  by  the  district. 

The  Rosemount  Lodge  of  Gardeners,  which  has  been  in 


existence  for  about  seven  years,  had  at  31st  December  1906, 
91  members  and  £173  funds.  During  the  past  six  years 
they  have  paid  to  their  sick  about  £130. 

St  John's  Lodge  of  Gardeners  has  42  members  and  £75 
of  funds. 

The  Rechabites  have  about  12  members.  I  do  not  know 
the  amount  of  their  funds. 

24.  I  do  not  think  there  are  many  members  of  friendly 
societies  iu  this  district  in  a  position  to  make  provision 
for  old  age  pensions.  The  meniljers  are  mainly  composed 
of  tradesmen  and  unskilled  labourers,  and  the  wages  paid 
are  considei'ably  lower  than  what  prevails  in  some  of  the 
larger  towns  of  Scotland.  Although  all  the  large  friendly 
societies  have  tables  with  scales  of  contributions  for  old 
age  pensions,  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  single  member  in 
Montrose  who  has  taken  advantage  of  these. 

25.  I  do  not  think  that  free  medical  State  relief  woidd 
be  of  much  advantage,  as  under  the  system  that  prevails 
members  only  contribute  2s.  6d.  yearly  for  medical  attend- 
ance and  medicine.  If  the  State  were  to  provide  medical 
relief,  the  State  would  also  exercise  a  control  which,  I 
think,  members  of  friendly  societies  would  resent. 

26.  We  have  an  Infirmary  here,  which  is  governed  by  the 
managers  of  the  asylum.  It  is  kept  up  by  becpiests,  dona- 
tions, and  subscriptions.  So  far,  friendly  societies  have  not 
been  in  close  touch  witli  this  institution  ;  and  seeing  that  it 
exists  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  classes,  it 
might  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution  were  representa- 
tives from  the  Town  Council,  the  Parish  Council,  and 
friendly  societies  admitted  to  the  management. 

27.  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  opinion  of  the  members  of 
friendly  societies  in  this  quarter  is  that  a  State  system  of 
old  age  pensions  is  necessary.  About  fifteen  years  ago  a 
resolution  to  that  eflect  was  carried  at  a  district  quarterly 
meeting  of  Shepherds,  by  representatives  from  all  the 
lodges  in  the  coimties  of  Perth  and  Forfar.  There  are 
several  members  of  the  ditt'erent  orders  (principally 
olficials)  who  consider  that  a  national  system  of  old  age 
pensions  would  be  damaging  to  friendly  societies  ;  but  as 
the  funds  of  these  friendly  societies  are  only  to  provide  for 
sickness  or  death,  I  think  the  tendency  would  be  to  make 
their  position  stronger. 

28.  Outdoor  relief  here  is  only  given  to  members  of 
friendly  societies  when  they  come  to  be  on  the  lowest  scale 
of  benefit,  or  when  they  are  burdened  with  a  large  family. 
In  such  cases  extra  grants  are  often  given  by  the  lodges 
and  b}'  the  district. 

29.  While  Parish  Councils  should  not  take  into  con- 
sideration (in  granting  relief)  the  benefits  members  of 
friendly  societies  are  receiving  from  their  lodges  in  cases 
of  sickness,  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  are  treated  just  in 
the  same  way  as  other  applicants,  viz. — the  amount  they 
have  of  income,  and  relief  according  to  that  income. 

30.  I  do  not  think  that  the  membership  of  friendly 
societies  in  this  district  has  increased  to  any  great  extent 
during  the  past  ten  years.  Two  new  lodges  have  been 
formed  during  that  period,  but  the  total  membership  is  not 
much  greater.  The  I'eason,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  for  this 
state  of  matters  is  scarcity  of  work  for  males  in  Montrose. 
Many  members  are  compelled  to  leave  the  town,  while  most 
of  the  young  men,  when  their  apprenticeships  expire,  leave 
for  larger  centres,  or  go  abroad  in  search  of  more  re- 
munerative employment.  Fully  one-third  of  the  total 
members  belonging  to  the  lodges  here  have  their  residences 
in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  or  are  abroad,  paying 
through  other  lodges,  or  sending  their  contributions  to  the 
various  secretaries. 
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Miss  G.  Graham's,  1744.— £100.  The  interest  divided 
biennially  among  the  poor.  The  Magistrates,  Ministers  of 
Old  Church,  and  Minister  of  St  Peter's  Episcopal  Chapel, 
Trustees.    (At  Christmas.) 

Bailie  James  Ouchterlonifs,  1752. — £560.  Interest 
divided  yearly  among  the  poor.  Provost,  Eldest  Bailie, 
Ministers  of  Old  Church,  Trustees.    (At  Martinmas. ) 

Provost  Alexander  Christie's,  1756.  The  interest  (£5) 
divided  annually  amongst  poor  persons.  The  Provost, 
Ministers  of  Old  Church,  Minister  of  St  Peter's,  and  three 
Parish  Councillors,  Trustees.    (At  Christmas.) 


John  Butcharl's,  1760. — £150.  The  interest  divided 
among  five  poor  persons  and  six  indigent  seamen's  children. 
E.  Millar  and  one  Parish  Councillor,  Trustees. 

John  Mill's,  Old  Montrose,  1771.— £1,000.  The  interest 
divided  annually  in  March  among  the  poor.  The 
Magistrates  and  four  Parish  Councillors,  Trustees. 

John  Erskine's  {of  Jamaica),  1786. — The  late  John 
Erskine,  of  Jamaica,  son  of  Mr  Alexander  Erskiiie, 
merchant  in  Montrose,  by  his  last  will  and  settlement, 
dated  12th  October  1786,  directed  that  his  trustees  should 
raise  and  realise  the  sum  of  £2,000  to  be  invested  in  land, 
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the  interest  or  rent  to  be  divided  annually  into  ten  equal 
parts,  to  be  given  to  ten  poor  families  in  the  county  of 
Angus  or  in  the  county  of  Mearns  that  have  three  children 
in  each  family,  lawfully  begotten,  viz.  ope  equal  tenth  part 
to  each  family  annually.  He  further  directed  that  his 
trustees  .should  raise  and  realise  a  sum  of  £3,000  to  be  laid 
out  on  bond,  or  in  the  purchase  of  land  in  Scotland,  the 
interest  of  rents  to  be  applied  as  follows,  viz. — £50  to  be 
paid  annually  for  the  support  of  an  additional  master  to 
the  Grammar  School  of  Montrose,  the  residue  to  be  applied 
to  the  education  and  maintenance  of  eight  poor  boys  at  the 
said  Grammar  School  wdio  have  lost  their  parents,  or  one  of 
their  parents.  The  jjatronage  of  these  charities  \^•as  vested 
in  the  testator's  son,  John  Er.skine,  and  the  heirs-male  of 
his  body,  whom  failing,  the  Provost  of  Montrose.  In  1800 
the  trustees  purchased  the  estate  of  Harvieston,  in  the 
parish  of  Kinneff,  and  conveyed  the  same  to  the  Magistrates 
ajid  Town  Council  of  Montrose  in  trust,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  deed  of  mortification.  Since  the  death  of  John  Erskine, 
and  the  failure  of  heirs-male  of  his  body,  in  1854,  the 
Provost  of  Montrose  acted  as  sole  administrator  of  both 
charities,  accounting  annually  to  the  Town  Council  for  his 
intromissions,  and  furnishing  lists  of  the  recipients  under 
both  branches  of  the  Trust ;  but  in  1888  the  management 
fell  to  the  Educational  Endowments  Trust,  who  apply  the 
residue  in  bursaries,  and  in  the  payment  of  books  and 
stationery  to  a  nimiber  of  children  of  necessitous  parents. 

Misses  H.  and  E.  Mill's,  1803.— £500.  The  interest  is 
divided  annually  in  December  among  the  poor.  The 
Provost,  Eldesst  Bailie,  Ministers  of  Old  Church,  Minister 
of  St  Peter's,  and  four  Parish  Councillors,  Trustees. 

Miss  Jane  Straton's,  1822. — £900.  Interest  divided 
annually  on  1st  January  among  the  poor.  Provost,  First 
and  Second  Bailies,  Dean  of  Guild,  Ministers  of  Old 
Church,  and  Minister  of  St  Peter's,  Trustees.  Town 
Clerk,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Jane  Straton's,  1822.— £900.  The  interest  divided 
annually  at  Martimnas  among  ten  poor  gentlewomen  of 
Montrose.  The  Provost,  First  and  Second  Bailies,  Dean 
of  Guild,  the  Ministers  of  Old  Church,  and  Minister  of 
St  Peter's,  Trustees.    The  Town  Clerk,  Treasurer. 

Andrew  Eraser's,  1829 —£500.  The  interest  divided 
annually  in  meal  and  coals  among  the  poor.  Interest 
administered  by  Parish  Council. 

Mrs  John  Innes's,  1834.— £1,000.  The  interest  divided 
half-yearly  among  ten  destitute  widows  in  the  town.  D.  C. 
Wills,  Factor. 

David  White's,  1836.— £800.  The  interest  divided  half- 
yearly  among  ten  males  and  ten  females,  not  paupers.  The 
Provost,  Dean  of  Guild,  Convener  of  Trades,  and  First 
Minister  of  Old  Church,  Trustees. 

David  Gibson's,  1836. — £400.  The  interest  divided  half- 
yearly  among  the  four  eldest  resident  retired  shipmasters 
of  Montrose.  The  Provost,  First  Minister,  Dean  of  Guild, 
and  two  Parish  Councillors,  Trustees. 

Miss  Jane  Thomson's,  1838.— £3,500.  The  interest  and 
£30  of  ground-annual  are  lialf-yearly  divided  among  five 
poor  men  and  five  poor  women  of  respectable  character,  resi- 
denters  in  Montrose.  The  Provost,  Town  Clerk,  Minister 
of  St  Peter's,  and  two  Parish  Councillors,  Trustees. 

George  Cooper's,  1839. — £50.  The  interest  divided 
biennially.    Interest  administered  by  the  Parish  Council. 

Alejxmder  Thomson's,  1844. — About  £4,000.  The  interest 
divided  yearly  among  deserving  indigent  persons  about  the 
coivn.    The  Town  Council  and  Kirk-Session,  Trustees. 

James  Caithness'  (Mealseller),  1847. — £1,600.  Yearly 
interest  expended  in  the  purchase  of  coal,  distributed 
among  the  most  necessitous  poor  in  the  town.  Trustees — 
the  Kirk-Session  of  Montrose. 

Thomas  Moor^s  Trust,  1854. — Free  proceeds  of  property 
divided  among  Trustees  for  distribution  in  December  to 
poor  residents  of  three  years,  not  paupers.  The  Provost, 
First  Bailie,  Dean  of  Guild,  and  four  from  the  Methodist 
Church,  Trustees. 

Mrs  Haddon's  Charity,  1877. — £1,000.  Interest  divided 
half-yearly  among  eight  decayed  gentlewomen.  The 
Minister  of  St  Petei-'s  and  Provost,  Trustees. 


Mrs  May  Collie's,  1879.— £500.  The  interest  divided 
annually  in  coals  among'  poor  peojile.  The  Magistrates, 
Trustees.    (At  Christmas.) 

Mrs  Youngson's,  1880.— £1,000.  The  interest  divided 
half-yearly  among  five  poor  respectable  widows  and  five 
spinsters.  The  Provo.st,  and  the  Minister  and  Treasurer  of 
St  Peter's  Chapel,  Trustees. 

Dorward's  Co  ils. — £25  annually  for  distribution  of  coals 
among  the  poor.  Patrons,  the  Managers  of  Dorward's 
House  of  Refuge.    D.  S.  Campbell,  Treasurer. 

The  Paterson  Charity,  1880.— £2,000.  Tlie  revenue  in 
sums  of  £5  per  annum,  divided  half-yearly  among  sixteen 
persons,  not  less  than  fifty  years  of  age,  continuously 
resident  in  the  parish  for  ten  years  previous  to  nomination, 
and  during  that  period  in  full  communion  with  the  charges 
to  which  they  belong.  The  Testamentary  Trustees  of  Miss 
Paterson,  First  and  Second  Ministers,  and  the  Provost  and 
First  Bailie  for  the  time  being.  Burness  &  Dickson, 
Agents. 

William  Thomson's,  1882. — £850.  The  revenue,  in  sums 
of  £5  per  annum,  is  divided  half-yearly  among  seven  old, 
poor,  or  infirm  persons,  resident  in  Montro.se.  Burness  & 
Dickson,  Agents. 

David  Burnett's,  1883.— About  £4,000.  The  interest  to 
be  paid  to  the  poor,  not  paupers,  of  the  town  and  parish, 
by  the  Kirk-Se.ssion. 

Dtmcan  Kicoll's  Coals,  1885. — £200.  The  interest  is 
devoted  to  the  distribution  of  coal  among  the  poor  of 
Montrose.  The  Provost  and  First  Minister,  Trustees. 
D.  S.  Campbell,  Agent. 

Dr  D.  Wyllie's  Bequest,  I889.~£l, 800.  Revenue  divided 
half-yearly  in  sums  of  £2,  10s.  among  poor  persons, 
irrespective  of  religion  or  sect,  by  the  Provost,  Bailies, 
First  Minister,  and  F.  B.  Paton  of  Cairnbank. 

Provost  Savege's  Fund,  1891.-- £2,000.  The  interest  to 
be  divided  half-yearly  between  four  indigent  men  and  four 
indigent  women  of  respectable  character  residing  in 
Montrose,  not  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief.  The  Provost 
and  First  and  Second  Ministers,  Trustees.  D.  S.  Campbell, 
Agent. 

Mrs  Mary  Savege's  Coals,  1891.— £300.  The  interest  to 
be  applied  by  the  Kirk-Ses.sion  in  purchasing  coals  to  be 
divided  among  the  most  necessitous  and  deserving  poor 
of  Montrose,  and  that  without  regard  to  the  church  or 
denomination  to  which  they  belong.  D.  S.  Campbell, 
Agent. 

Rodney  B.  Napier's,  1898.— £300.  The  interest  dis- 
tributed half-yearly  among  old,  poor,  and  infirm  persons 
resident  at  Hillside,  who  are  not  in  receipt  of  parochial 
relief,  no  recipient  to  receive  more  than  30s.  in  one  year. 
Ministers  and  Kirk  Treasurers  of  Hillside  Established 
Church  and  Logie-Pert  United  Free  Church,  Trustees. 

United  Society  of  Seam^en  of  Montrose. — The  income 
applied  in  paying  annuities  of  £5,  the  annuitants  to  be 
shipmasters,  seamen,  ship-carjienters,  or  seafaring  men, 
resident  in  the  burgh  or  parish  of  Montrose,  oi'  their 
widows  or  children,  who,  not  being  m  receipt  of  parochial 
relief,  are  from  old  age,  ill  health,  or  other  innocent  mis- 
fortune, in  need  of  assistance.  In  the  event  of  no  eligible 
person  belonging  to  these  classes  being  found,  power  is 
given  to  the  Parish  Council  to  extend  the  benefit  to  any 
deserving  poor  resident  in  the  burgh  or  parish  of  Montrose. 
The  fund  is  managed  by  the  Parish  Council.  When  the 
members  of  this  Society  died  out,  the  Parish  Council 
made  application  to  the  Treasury  to  use  the  funds  for 
behoof  of  the  poor.  This  was  granted,  subject  to  certain 
deductions. 

Barclay  Charity,  1901.— £600.  The  interest  divided 
half-yearly  in  sums  of  £5  among  poor  persons  of  60  years 
of  age  and  upwards  who  have  been  resident  in  the  parish 
of  Montrose  for  ten  years,  and  in  full  communion  with  the 
churches  with  which  they  are  connected,  and  who  are  not 
in  receipt  of  parochial  relief. 

George  D.  Paton's,  1906.— £500.  Interest  distributed  by 
his  Trustees  and  the  Gordon  Town  Missionary  among 
indigent  and  helpless  inhabitants  of  Montrose,  the  dis- 
tribution being  limited  to  Is.  each  per  calendar  month. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  DAVID  NICHOLSON,  INSPECTOR  OF  POOR,  KIRKCALDY. 


1.  I  am  Inspector  of  Poor  of  the  Parish  of  Kirkcaldy 
and  Dysart.  I  have  been  an  Inspector  of  Poor  since 
1893.  Prior  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  parishes  in  1901, 
I  was  Inspector  of  Poor  for  the  Parish  of  Dysart  for  over 
eight  years.  1  am  also  Clerk  to  tlie  Dysart  IBurgh  School 
Board,  and  have  been  so  for  fourteen  years.  My  previous 
experience  was  in  banking. 

Social  and  Industrial  Condition  of  Parish. 

2.  The  parish  of  Kirkcaldy  and  Dysart  is  partly  burghal 
and  partly  landward.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  9,771  acres, 
and  the  estimated  population  is  43,500.  Within  its  area 
there  is  the  royal  biirgli  of  Kirkcaldy  and  the  royal  burgh 
of  Dysart  and  the  county  part.  Prior  to  1901,  there  were 
three  j^arishes,  namely  Dysart,  Kirkcaldy,  and  Abbotshall. 
In  that  year  all  three  parishes,  together  with  a  portion 
of  the  parish  of  Kinghorn,  lying  within  the  municipal 
boundary  of  the  burgh  of  Kirkcaldy,  were  amalgamated 
into  one  parish — the  parish  of  Kirlccaldy  and  Dysart. 

3.  Within  the  parish  there  are  three  parliamentary  areas, 
namely,  the  parliamentary  burgh  of  Dysart,  the  parlia- 
mentary burgh  of  Kirkcaldy,  and  the  county  or  landward 
area. 

4.  There  are  also  three  School  Boards,  namely,  the 
School  Board  of  the  burgh  of  Kirkcaldy,  which  is  confined 
to  the  Parliamentary  burgh  of  Kirkcaldy ;  the  School 
Board  of  the  burgh  of  Dysart,  which  is  confined  to  the 
parliamentary  burgh  of  Dysart,  and  the  Kirkcaldy  and 
Dysart  Landward  School  Board,  comprising  the  landward 
or  county  part  of  the  parish. 

5.  The  School  Boards  of  the  landward  portion  were 
amalgamated  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  the  parish  areas. 

6.  The  population  is  mainly  composed  of  the  working 
classes,  with  the  merchant  and  the  manufacturer.  The 
people  are,  generally  speaking,  industrious  and  thrifty, 
and  in  fairly  comfortable  circumstances. 

7.  The  industries  of  the  landward  portion  of  the  parish 
are  mainly  agricultural  and  mining.  The  principal  in- 
dustries of  the  burghal  portions  are  floorcloth,  linoleum, 
and  linen  manufacturing,  cabinetmaking,  spinning,  en- 
gineering, malting,  mining  and  building.  Owing  to  the 
variety  of  the  industries  there  has  been  no  acute  distress 
in  this  parish,  such  as  has  been  the  case  in  some  others. 

Method  of  administering  Relief. 

8.  Parochial  relief  is  administered  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  issued  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  peculiar  or  experimental 
method  in  force.  To  give  an  example  : — The  applicant 
for  relief  must  be  medically  certified  non-able-bodied 
before  he  can  receive  parochial  relief.  If  applicant  is  duly 
certified  unfit  for  work  and  destitute,  then  relief  is  given. 
If  a  householder,  his  home  is  visited  and  temporary  relief 
granted  on  the  authority  of  the  inspector  alone,  until  a 
meeting  of  the  Relief  Conmrittee  is  held.  The  homeless 
are  generally  dealt  with  at  once  and  indoor  relief  granted, 
after  being  medically  certified  unfit  for  work.  Each  case 
is  considered  on  its  own  merits.  The  health  of  the  head  of 
the  family  and  dependants  is  taken  into  account,  also 
any  income  coming  into  the  home ;  and  if  the  case  is 
satisfactory,  then  outdoor  relief  is  granted.  If  not,  if  for 
example  there  is  evidence  of  drinking,  laziness,  extravagance, 
waste,  etc.,  indoor  relief  only  is  given.  The  aliment  given 
is  roughly — for  an  adult  3s.  6d.  per  week  ;  for  widow  and 
dependants,  dependants  2s.  each  per  week,  for  married 
couples  5s.  per  week. 

9.  Paupers  admitted  on  the  roll  of  outdoor  poor  receive 
payment  of  aliment  monthly  ;  if  they  are  unable  to  come 
to  office,  provision  is  made  for  paying  the  alimenu. 

10.  The  Relief  Committee  is  the  whole  Council  (27 
members)  and  meets  monthly.  All  applications  for  relief 
are  submitted  and  considered  and  disposed  of  by  the 
committee. 

11.  The  Finance  and  Law  Committee  consists  of  a  little 
over-one  third  of  the  Council  and  meets  monthly,  their 
duties  being  mostly  confined  to  financial  affairs  and  cases 
of  settlement  and  litigation. 


12.  The  Council  also  meets  monthly  to  transact  any 
other  business. 

Indoor  versus  Outdoor  Relief. 

13.  Outdoor  relief  is  granted  in  all  cases  where  the 
applicant  is  deserving.  To  find  this  out,  investigations  are 
made  and  information  gathered.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  easy  to 
get  reliable  information  about  the  applicants. 

14.  Indoor  relief  is  granted  only  to  the  undeserving,  and 
the  same  remarks  with  regard  to  getting  information,  etc. 
apply. 

15.  I  favour  outdoor  relief  where  it  is  found  that  there 
will  be  no  abuse  made  of  the  relief  granted  ;  but  for  the 
wastrel,  homeless,  lazy,  and  the  dissolute,  then  indoor 
relief  only.  The  offer  of  indoor  relief  is  a  test  which,  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  al)solutely  necessary  to  have,  otherwise 
the  Parish  Council  could  at  times  l^e  greatly  taken 
advantage  of. 

Class  of  Persons  applying  for  Relief. 

16.  Applicants  for  relief  are  in  general  confined  to  the 
labouring  class  and  those  who  have  taken  no  thought  for 
the  future,  but  have  spent  all  their  earnings  as  they 
received  them. 

Causes  op  Pauperism. 

17.  Pauperism  in  a  large  number  of  cases  may  be  put 
down  to  drinking,  reckless  extravagance,  waste,  and  laziness  ; 
in  others  to  illness,  old  age,  and  the  deaths  of  young 
husbands,  whose  weekly  income  when  they  were  fully 
employed  would  probably  average  a  pound  per  week,  and 
who  often  at  their  death  leaye  widows  with  large  families. 

The  Class  of  Persons  seeking  Election  as 
Parish  Councillors. 

18.  So  far  as  the  parish  is  concerned,  the  class  of  persons 
seeking  election  as  Parish  Councillors  is  very  suitable. 
The  number  of  Parish  Councillors  is  27,  composed  ef  large 
employers  of  labour,  retired  persons,  workmen — mostly 
managers  of  their  departments — and  a  member  of  the 
clergy. 

Questions  as  to  Relief  of  Able-bodied  Poor. 

19.  I  do  not  favour  the  giving  of  parochial  relief  to  the 
able-bodied.  Relief  at  present  is  rather  easily  obtained. 
Our  poorhouses  are  taken  advantage  of  by  a  class  of  people 
—call  them  "  ins-and-outs  "  if  you  like — who  are  not  far 
removed  from  the  able-bodied,  but  are  lazily  inclined,  and 
have  no  sense  of  independence.  The  really  deserving  able- 
bodied  will  generally  be  helped  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past  without  coming  to  the  pass  of  seeking  for  parochial 
relief. 

20.  The  eflfect  of  giving  relief  to  the  able-bodied  would 
would  only  open  the  door  for  an  additional  class  taking 
undue  advantage  of  the  rates.  An  able-bodied  person  who 
is  entirely  destitute  would  not,  under  the  present  law,  be 
long  in  becoming  a  proper  object  of  relief,  and  of  course 
receive  relief. 

21.  To  my  miml  there  is  a  very  serious  difficulty  in  the 
granting  of  relief  to  the  able-bodied,  and  that  is  the 
necessity  for  deciding  when  the  pauper  should  cease  to 
receive  outdoor  relief.  His  application  for  relief  might  be 
sound  enough  in  one  day  ;  the  following  day  he  might  be 
in  employment,  and  if  he  were  dishonest  he  could  be 
receiving  parochial  relief  and  at  the  same  time  earning 
money.  It  appears  to  me  the  parochial  authorities  would 
be  very  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  applicant. 

Suitability  of  existing  Areas. 

22.  I  can  only  speak  of  the  area  of  this  parish,  which  is, 
as  before  stated,  9,771  acres,  and  is  roughly  5  miles  from 
north  to  south  and  5^  miles  from  east  to  west.  It  apjiears 
to  me  to  be  a  very  suitable  size,  and  of  such  a  size  as  to 
ensure  relief  being  administered  in  a  proper  manner,  and 
at  the  same  time  efficiently  and  economically.  I  think, 
however,  from  the  experience  of  the  amalgamation  of 
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parishes  here,  that  small  parishes  in  the  county  should  be 
grouped  or  amalgamated,  and  that  certainly  in  all  towns  of 
size  where  there  are  two  or  more  parishes  these  should  be 
combined.  By  doing  so,  anomalies  in  the  rating,  settle- 
ment, and  method  of  relief  would  be  avoided. 

Suggested  Eeforms  in  the  Law. 
Vaccination  Act  amended. 

23.  I  would  suggest  that  the  Vaccination  Act  be  so 
amended  that  the  com].)ulsory  powers  of  the  Parish  Council 
be  transferred  to  the  juiisdiction  of  the  Town  and  County 
Councils,  on  the  ground  that  this  is  a  public  health  question, 
and  should  be  taken  up  by  the  local  authorities  of  the 
corporations. 

Rcntovals  to  England  and  Ireland. 

24.  In  my  oi)inio)i,  the  same  facilities  should  be  granted 
Scotland  lor  removals  to  England  as  is  granted  the  latter 
country  in  the  case  of  removals  to  Scotland.  I  have  had 
experience  in  both  cases.  English  Case. — A  case  vvas 
removed  from  a  union  in  London  to  Dysart  Combination 
poorhouse  simply  on  the  statement  of  the  pauper  that  he 
was  born  in  this  j^arish.  The  statutory  forms  were  duly 
filled  up  and  the  pauper  was  taken  before  a  J. P.  or  magis- 
trate to  declare,  and  thereafter  he  was  dumped  down  in  the 
poorhouse  by  a  Poor  Law  official  from  London,  and  this 
parish  had  no  right  to  apj^eal.  Scottish  Case. — This  was  a 
removal  by  me  to  England.  The  pauper's  statement  was 
not  considered  sufficient,  and  the  corroborating  statement  of 
his  mother  was  doubted.  Finally',  I  had  to  produce  certifi- 
cate of  birth.  Thereafter  due  intimation  of  my  intention 
to  remo^■e  the  pauper  to  his  union  had  to  be  given  the 
uiuon  authorities,  and  they  had  to  be  allowed  fourteen  days 
in  which  to  make  ajipeal  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
in  Edinburgh  against  the  pauper's  removal  to  their  union, 
which  they  did  and  failed.  Now,  what  is  good  for  one 
country  should  be  the  same  for  the  other. 

yjth  Section  of  Poor  Law. 

25.  This  section,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  repealed  in 
order  to  bring  the  poor-rate  assessments  into  line  with  that 
of  the  municipal  rates.  Aiter  all,  if  a  deduction  is  made 
from  the  gross  rental,  the  rate  must  be  increased  in  order 
to  arrive  at  the  cunmlo  sum  required.  The  present  system 
is  antiquated  ;  besides,  to  a  great  many  ratepayers  it  is 
confusing.  Although  the  notice  for  the  poor-rates  mentions 
the  fact  that  the  gross  rental  is  under  deduction  of  20  per 
cent.,  the  ratepayer  forgets,  and  sometimes  he  gets  peculiar 
ideas  into  his  head.  An  instance  of  this  took  place  at  last 
election.  A  ratepayer  publicl)^  accused  his  landlord  (a 
Councillor)  of  returning  his  (the  tenant's)  valuation  at  £12 
per  annum,  whereas  he  was  paying  £15  per  annum.  When 
the  matter  came  to  be  cleared  up  it  was  found  that  the 
tenant  had  omitted  to  take  into  account  the  20  per  cent. 


deduct  ion  granted  by  the  Parish  Council.  The  tenant  had 
afterwards  to  publicly  apologise.  That  man  was  confused 
with  the  two  systems. 

Compulsory  Removal  to  Poorhouse  or  Hospital. 

26.  From  experience,  I  think  that  power  should  be 
granted  Parish  Councils,  on  the  authority  of  a  Sheriff's  or 
magistrate's  warrant,  to  remove  poor  persons  to  a  poorhouse 
who  are  unable  to  look  after  themselves  and  have  no  person 
to  look  after  them.  I  have  had  a  few  such  cases  in  my 
experience,  and  really  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  know  what 
to  do.  They  cannot  be  allowed  to  starve  ;  yet  they  are  a 
positive  danger  to  the  health  of  the  communities. 

Representation  on  District  Lunacy  Boards  in  Counties. 

27.  The  Council  have  over  90  patients  in  Fife  and 
Kinross  district  asylum.  The  total  inmates  in  this  institu- 
tion I  saw  quite  recently  was  582.  Last  year  the  total  cost 
of  lunatic  poor  of  this  parish  was  £2,889,  and  of  this  amount 
£2,337  was  spent  in  institutions  in  the  management  of 
which  we  had  no  say.  I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that, 
taking  into  account  the  number  of  patients  and  the  costs,  at 
least  representation  on  district  Lunacy  Boards  should  be 
one  of  the  reforms. 

Proposed  Extension  of  Functions  of  Parish  Council. 

28.  I  should  like  to  see  the  day  when  our  Parish 
Councillors  would  get  more  onerous  duties  to  perform.  At 
present  in  the  majority  of  Parish  Councils  in  Scotland  the 
Councillor's  duties  are  purely  confined  to  receiving  and 
considering  the  reports  in  cases  sul^mitted  by  the  inspector 
of  poor,  and  in  most  instances  simply  hojuologating  his 
action.  After  a  term  such  state  of  affairs  begins  to  tell  uj)on 
the  member,  and  he  generally,  unless  he  is  an  enthusiast, 
retires.  When  anything  out  of  the  ordinary  occurs,  such  as 
an  extension  of  the  poorhouse  or  some  such  undertaking,  he 
is  quite  interested  and  keen,  and  I  think  that  unless  some 
other  duties  are  added  to  that  of  the  Parish  Council  work 
it  will  be  difficult  to  find  good  business  Councillors  to  take 
an  interest  in  the  work.  Of  course  it  is  outside  the  scope  of 
this  Commission  to  consider  this  matter,  but  I  would 
respectfully  suggest  that  elementary  education  might  be  a 
suital;)le  subject  to  place  under  the  control  of  Parish 
Councils.  At  present  the  Council  levies  along  with  the 
poor-rate  the  school-rate,  and  hands  over  the  whole  sum 
collected  without  any  deduction  to  the  school  authority. 
This,  I  think,  is  one  reason  for  jjlacing  elementary  education 
in  the  hands  of  the  Parish  Councils.  Another  reason  is 
that  the  Council  have  no  power  whatever  over  the  spending 
authority,  and  have  to  stand  all  the  odium  of  an  increased 
rate.  Parish  Councils  are  at  present  responsible  for  the 
elementary  education  of  pauper  children,  and  it  would  be 
no  great  step  to  take  up  the  responsibility  for  the  elementary 
education  of  all  the  children  within  the  par  ish. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  REV.  WM.  J.  PENNELL,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  PARISH 
COUNCIL  OF  BORGUE  (KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE). 


1.  I  have  been  minister  of  the  parish  of  Borgue  since 
August  24, 1899,  and  have  annually  visited  every  household 
in  the  parish .  I  have  been  a  member  of  Parish  Council  since 
1900,  and  Chairman  for  four  years.  I  have  now  the 
privilege  to  lay  the  following  information  before  you. 

2.  This  parish  is  almost  entirely  agricultural,  dairy-farm- 
ing being  the  staple  industry. 

3.  Belief  has  been  administered  wholly  according  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  because  of  the 
fear  of  not  satisfying  the  auditor. 

4.  Outdoor  relief  is  the  only  form  ever  apj)lied  for,  and 
in  my  opinion  Parish  Councils  should  have  the  power, 
after  taking  circumstances  into  account,  to  send  paupers  to 
tiie  workhouse,  even  against  the  wishes  of  said  paupers, 
when  they  are  no  longer  able  to  care  for  themselves  and 
when  an  attendant  must  be  supjDlied.  I  have  noticed  this 
as  a  hardship  in  other  parishes.    Let  me  quote  one  case 


from  the  history  of  this  parish.  Marj^  Guthrie  is  an  aged 
pauper,  and  has  been  on  our  roll  for  many  years.  She 
received  outdoor  relief  wliile  she  was  able  to  look  after 
herself.  Of  late  years,  however,  while  we,  in  combination 
with  other  parishes,  provided  a  skilled  nurse  in  the  House, 
we  are  providing  an  unskilled  nurse  for  this  special  pauper, 
and  are  year  by  year  increasing  her  allowance.  In  the 
name  of  humanity,  we  cannot  now  offer  her  the  alternative 
of  the  House  or  nothing,  even  were  she  in  a  fit  condition 
to  choose  for  herself.  My  Council  would  not  urge  com- 
pulsory powers,  but  only  permissive  to  be  granted. 

5.  With  the  exception  of  casuals  who  have  fallen  ill  in 
this  parish,  the  sole  class  of  persons  applying  has  been  the 
agricultural  poor,  most  of  whom  were  well  fitted  for  old 
age  pensions. 

6.  Thus  our  paupers  have  consisted  of  the  blind  and 
insane,  of  widows  and  orphans.    Drink,  with  us  at  least, 
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cannot  be  blamed  for  any  noticeable  percentage.  Tliriftless- 
ness  and  illegitimate  birth  may  have  given  us  a  few 
paupers.  But  the  one  cause  which  I  have  specially  noticed 
and  regretted  has  been  the  present  condition  of  agricultural 
labour.  And  this  cause  would  also  be  negligible  were 
there  established  a  system  of  old  age  pensions. 

7.  A  farmer  who  wishes  to  make  the  most  out  of  his  land 
will  dismiss  any  ploughman  of  the  age  of  fifty -five  years  and 
upwards.  Thus  he  will  not  feel  morally  bound  to  pension  him 
oil'  when  he  is  wholly  past  work.  In  some  cases  a  labourer 
has  lost  a  limb,  or  has  ruptured  himself  by  lifting  too 
heavy  a  weight,  and  in  the  last  years  of  his  service  he  is 
only  employed  for  one  year  and  then  cast  adrift.  Eventu- 
ally he  has  to  seek  "  relief." 

8.  No  one  "  seeks  "  election  :  Parish  Councillors  have  to 
be  sought !  The  pai-ish  ministers  and  farmers  have  ever 
been  those  from  whom  Councillors  have  been  "  recruited." 

9.  The  law  as  regards  the  aljle-bodied  shoidd  remain 
unaltered  until  the  unemployment  question  has  been  satis- 


factorily settled,  otherwise  the  hands  of  Parish  Councils 
would  easily  be  forced  during  strikes.  Medical  officers,  as 
a  class,  are  better  able  to  decide  on  the  able-bodied  than 
insjjectors  of  poor  or  managers  of  workhouses. 

10.  The  only  advantage  to  be  derived  from  enlarging  the 
existing  areas  would  be  that  of  diminishing  the  expense  of 
the  Collection  of  Astsessments.  Why  should  not  the  collector 
of  rates  for  the  County  Council  also  collect  for  the  Parish 
Council  1  Again,  life  in  the  country  woidd  not  be  enhanced 
but  discouraged  if  town  rates  were  distributed  over  country 
districts. 

11.  A  larger  area  would  render  it  even  more  difficult  to 
secure  Parish  Councillors. 

12.  The  duel  between  two  parishes  about  a  disputed 
settlement  would  become  a  duel  between  two  counties. 

13.  But  my  Council  unanimously  recommend  compulsory 
arbitration  by  the  Local  Government  Board  in  all  cases  of 
disputed  settlement. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  JOHN  PICKEN,  J.P.,  CHAIRMAN  OF  OLD  MONKLAND 
PARISH  COUNCIL ;  MEMBER  OF  LANARKSHIRE  COUNTY  COUNCIL,  ETC.  ETC. 


1.  Qmlifiadions  and  Experience. — I  was  a  member  of 
the  Parochial  Board  from  1874  till  1894,  a  member  of  the 
Parish  Council  from  that  date,  and  Chairman  of  the  Parish 
Council  here  for  nearly  four  years.  I  have  been  a  member 
of  the  Lanarkshire  County  Council  since  1892  ;  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace  fi  )r  the  county  of  Lanark  ;  and  a  member  of 
Old  Monkland  School  Board  from  1887  for  the  next  twelve 
years. 

The  Social  and  Industrial  Conditions  of  Old 
Monkland  Parish. 

2.  The  parish  of  Old  Monkland,  embracing  an  area  of 
about  30  square  miles,  has  a  population  of  fully  60,000, 
which  includes  the  burgh  of  Coatbridge,  with  a  population 
of  43,710.  There  are  twenty-four  villages  scattered 
throughout  the  parish,  with  populations  varying  from  140 
up  to  Baillieston  with  3,821.  There  are  many  large 
iron-works  in  Coatbridge,  and  most  of  the  population  are 
connected  with  the  iron  trade  in  some  way.  In  the 
landward  part  of  the  parish  the  principal  industry,  besides 
the  agricultural,  is  that  of  coal-mining.  In  the  west  end 
of  the  parish,  three  to  four  miles  from  Glasgow,  there  is 
a  large  residential  population,  mainly  engaged  in  employ- 
ment in  Glasgow. 

The  Method  of  administrating  Relief  in  Old 
Monkland  Parish. 

3.  The  Council  consists  of  twenty-five  members,  eight  of 
whom,  along  with  the  chairman,  meet  twice  a  month  as  a 
relief  committee. 

4.  Married  couples  who  have  a  house  and  are  well- 
behaved  always  get  outdoor  relief,  as  also  applicants  who 
can  do  a  little  for  themselves,  or  have  friends  willing  to 
help.  Within  the  last  few  years  the  Council  have  been 
dealing  more  liberally  with  respectable  widows  with  young 
families,  to  enable  them  to  bring  up  and  educate  their 
children, — a  feature  which  is,  I  think,  to  be  encouraged. 

5.  Several  years  ago  we  appointed  a  "  Revisal  Com- 
mittee," who  visit  the  poorhouse  at  stated  times.  Any 
inmates  who  are  reported  fit  by  the  medical  officer  are 
discharged,  and  those  who  are  removable  and  in  a  fit  state 
are  removed  to  their  own  parish  in  England  or  Ireland. 
This  committee  has  been  most  useful  in  having  discharged 
from  the  poorhouse  many  who  would  remain  as  long  as 
they  were  allowed  to  do  so. 

6.  All  cases  on  the  outdoor  roll  are  revised  at  least  twice 
yearly  ;  also  special  cases  are  reported  on  frequently. 

7.  All  children  are  boarded  out  with  families  of  the 
same  religious  persuasion  as  their  parents,  as  soon  after 
admission  as  arrangements  can  be  made,  in  such  health 
resorts  as  the  Island  of  Arran,  etc. 

8.  The  total  number  of  inmates  of  all  classes  on  the  roll 
is  781,  with  645  dependants.    The  number  of  inmates  in 


the  poorhouse  is  232,  made  up  of  162  men,  58  women, 
5  boys,  and  7  girls. 

9.  There  are  lunatic  wards  at  the  poorhouse  with  ac- 
commodation for  25  males  and  25  females.  I  append  an 
extract  from  the  rej^ort  of  the  Commissioner  in  Lunacy  on 
his  last  visit,  which  is  very  satisfactory.  (See  App.  No. 
CXII.  (A).) 

The  respective  Merits  of  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Relief. 

10.  Outdoor  relief  is  preferred  by  most  applicants,  but 
should  only  be  given  to  those  whom  the  Council  are 
satisfied  will  make  a  good  use  of  it. 

11.  I  have  great  sympathy  with  the  wives  of  men  who 
have  been  sent  to  prison,  some  of  them  for  ill-using  their 
wives,  especially  if  they  have  families.  If  they  are  well- 
behaved  the  giving  of  outdoor  relief  to  them  should  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Parish  Council,  and  this  has 
been  the  practice  in  our  parish. 

12.  Indoor  relief  only  should  be  given  to  applicants  who 
have  families  jiartly  able  to  support  them,  but  who,  through 
a  false  pride,  will  not  ask  them,  and  the  same  applies  to 
mothers  of  illegitimate  children. 

The  Classes  of  Persons  applying  for  Relief. 

13.  These  are — (1)  old  and  infirm  persons;  (2)  persons 
disabled  through  illness  ;  (3)  widows  with  young  children  ; 
(4)  persons  of  weak  intellect ;  (5)  orphans  ;  (6)  deserted 
children. 

Many  apply  whose  families  are  able  to  support  them, 
but  these  are  not  relieved. 

The  Causes  of  Pauperism. 

14.  These  are — (1)  old  age  and  debility  ;  (2)  thriftless- 
ness  ;  (3)  desertion  of  wives  by  husbands  ;  (4)  widowhood, 
burdened  with  j^oung  families  ;  (5)  drunkenness  ;  (6)  illness. 

The  Class  of  Persons  seeking  Election  as  Parish  Councillors. 

15.  The  Old  Monkland  Parish  Council  is  a  most  re- 
presentative one,  as  follows  : — 5  grocers,  4  drapers,  2  clergy- 
men, 2  spirit  merchants,  1  iron  merchant,  1  painter, 
1  veterinary  surgeon,  1  cashier,  1  commission  agent, 
I  insurance  agent,  1  architect,  1  tube  manufacturer, 
1  coalmaster,  1  pawnbroker,  1  working-man,  1  confectioner, 
— in  all,  25. 

This  parish  has  always  been  fortunate  in  having  men 
of  a  high  class,  both  able  and  willing  to  give  the  time 
and  attention  necessary  to  Council  work. 

The  Expediency  and  probable  Effect  of  giving 
Able-bodied  Persons  a  Claim  to  Parochial  Relief. 

16.  I  am  altogether  against  giving  able-bodied  persons 
relief     No  doubt  there  are  genuine  cases  of  hardship 
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when  a  man  cannot  get  work,  but  if  able-bodied  men 
were  entitled  to  relief  it  woidd  encourage  men  who  did 
not  want  to  work,  and  the  loafer  who  is  always  with  us. 
I  think  it  is  very  rare  in  this  parish  that  an  able-bodied 
man  who  is  willing  to  work  has  to  starve  for  want  of  it. 

The  SuUability  of  the  existing  Areas  for  the 
Purpose  of  administering  Relief. 
17.  I  could  not  suggest  a  better  area  for  the  purpose 
than  the  parish.  It  is  not  too  large  to  prevent  the  in- 
spector and  his  assistants  making  themselves  familiar  with 
the  details  of  each  case,  and  it  is  large  enough  to  keep 
them  fully  employed. 

APPENDIX 

Inter  alia : — "  The  patients  continue  to  be  liberally 
'  provided  for  and  judiciously  treated.  They  were  entirely 
'  free  from  complaints.  The  dress  of  the  women  was  suit- 
'  able,  neat  in  appearance  and  varied  in  material,  and  the 
'  clothing  of  the  men  who  are  now  in  the  wards  was  in 
'good  condition.  The  dietary  continues  highly  satisfactory 
'both  as  to  quality  and  quantity.  The  dinner  served 
'  during  the  visit  was  an  abundant  and  well-cooked  meal, 
'  which  was  undoubtedly  popular  with  the  inmates. 
'  Occupation  in  useful  work  is  well  attended  to,  the  land 
'  giving  healthy  outdoor  work  for  the  male  patients.  The 


CXII. — Continued. 

Reforms  in  the  Lata  or  Practice  suggested  hj  Experience. 

18.  The  first  reform  I  would  suggest  would  be  the  repeal 
of  section  37  of  the  184.5  Act,  that  deduction  be  abolished, 
and  that  the  rating  be  on  the  gross  rental. 

19.  Also  I  think  Parish  Councils  should  be  represented 
on  District  Lunacy  Boards.  This  parish  pays  more  to  the 
Lanarkshire  District  Lunacy  Board  than  any  other  parish 
in  the  county,  and  is  not  represented.  We  have  repeatedly 
applied  to  the  Board  for  periodical  reports  on  our  cases  in 
the  asylum,  but  our  request  has  not  been  acceded  to. 


No.  CXIL  (A). 

'  management  of  the  establishment  by  Mr  Young,  the 
'governor,  continues  to  be  excellent.  The  wards  are  main- 
'  tained  in  good  order.  The  male  section  has  been  renovated 
'  by  re-painting,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  female  side 
'  is  this  year  to  be  similarly  improved.  The  bed  coverings 
'  are  ample  for  the  season.  The  day-rooms  are  liberally 
'  supplied  with  periodicals  and  illustrated  papers,  and  with 
'  indoor  games  calculated  to  interest  and  amuse  the  patients. 
'  The  wards  throughout  were  of  a  comfortable  temperature. 
'  The  books  •  and  registers  were  examined  and  found 
'accurately  kept." 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  ALFRED  A.  PROSSER,  MEMBER  OF  ABERDEEN  PARISH 
COUNCIL,  AND  CONVENER  OF  THE  FINANCE,  LAW,  AND  GENERAL  PURPOSES  COM- 
MITTEE OF  THE  COUNCIL. 


1.  I  am  a  Solicitor  in  Aberdeen,  and  have  been  a 
member  of  the  City  Parish  Council  of  Aberdeen  since 
1904.  I  am  the  Convener  of  the  Finance,  Law,  and 
General  Purposes  Committee  of  that  body. 

The  Social  and  Industrial  Conditions  of  the 
City  Parish  of  Aberdeen. 

2.  We  are  not  in  Aberdeen  dependent  upon  any  one 
staple  industry,  and  upon  its  fluctuations  in  prosperity, 
but  have  many  varied  industries,  each  carried  on  upon 
an  extensive  scale. 

3.  There  are  the  granite  and  stone-cutting  trades,  with 
large  exports,  paper-making,  comb-making,  soap-  and 
candle-making,  engineering,  shipbuilding,  and  linen  and 
wool  factories,  a  very  large  fishing  industry,  linked  to 
which  are  ice  factories,  sail,  rope,  and  twine  making,  box 
and  barrel  making,  etc.  There  are  also  printing  and 
cabinetmaking,  and  in  addition,  as  the  centre  of  an 
important  agricultural  district,  Aberdeen  has  feeding-stuff 
and  manure  factories,  a  large  seed  industry,  and  meat 
markets.  We  have  also,  of  course,  the  various  building 
trades. 

Methods  of  Administering  Relief. 

4.  As  to  our  methods  of  administering  Poor  Law 
relief  in  the  Parish,  I  understand  a  statement  is  to  be 
furnished  to  you  by  the  inspector  of  poor,  and  I  do  not 
therefore  say  anything  in  reference  to  it. 

5.  But  I  should  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Commission  to  an  experiment  in  connection  with  the 
administration  of  outdoor  relief  which  we  recently  made 
in  AberdeL-n,  moi  e  particularly  in  view  of  the  recom'menda- 
tion  made  by  the  Local  Government  Board  that  outdoor 
relief  should  be  paid  fortnightly.  Prior  to  November  1905, 
the  whole  ou.tdoor  poor  in  this  parish  were  paid  monthly, 
with  the  exception  of,  for  a  short  period,  new  cases,  and  of 
persons  found  occasionally  to  misapply  their  relief,  these 
being  paid  weekly.  For  over  a  year  subsequent  to 
November  1905,  the  whole  poor  on  the  outdoor  roll 
were  paid  weekly.  Of  the  whole  outdoor  poor  there  were 
about  54  per  cent,  in  receipt  of  not  exceeding  3s.  each 
weekly,  and  about  80  per  cent,  in  receipt  of  not  exceeding 
5s.  each  weekly,  while  those  in  receipt  of  8s.  each  weekly 


and  over  only  amoimted  to  about  8  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number.  Many  of  the  poor  on  the  roll,  especially  those 
in  receipt  of  the  smaller  allowances,  were  aged  and  infirm 
person.s,  and  there  was  an  undoubted  hardship  upon  them 
in  having  to  call  at  the  pay  office  each  week  instead  of 
once  every  month.  A  considerable  proportion,  too,  were 
widows  with  families,  in  the  habit  of  eking  out  their 
livelihood  by  going  out  cleaning,  washing,  etc.,  and  who 
might  have  to  sacrifice  a  day's  earnings  each  week  in  order 
to  call  for  their  weekly  pay.  They  came  instead  to  send 
neighbours  to  get  their  allowances,  to  whom  in  many 
cases  they  had  to  make  a  small  payment,  or  they  sent  their 
own  or  their  neighbours'  children.  In  the  month  of 
December  last,  at  a  weekly  pay,  I  found  that,  when  we 
had  1,466  cases  on  the  outdoor  weekly  roll,  270  children  of 
from  8  to  15  years  of  age  (but  mostly  from  10  to  12)  called 
at  the  pay  office  for  the  relief ;  and  many  of  these 
children  were  drawing  relief  for  two,  three,  or  more  poor. 
The  objection  of,  so  to  speak,  acclimatising  these  young 
children  to  poor  relief  is  apparent  on  the  face  of  it,  and 
any  method  of  payment  of  the  outdoor  poor  which  would 
encourage  such  a  course  would,  I  strongly  think,  be  a 
direct  incentive  to  future  pauperism.  Our  Parish  Council 
here  has  now  reverted  to  the  former  system  of  monthly 
pays  as  a  general  rule. 

The  respective  Merits  of  Indoor  and  Outdoor 
Relief. 

6.  I  certainly  favour  outdoor  relief  in  all  deserving 
cases  where  it  is  possible  fof  the  poor  to  live  in  reasonable 
comfort  in  their  own  homes,  and  that  not  only  on  account 
of  the  natural  disinclination  to  the  poorhouse,  but  also 
from  the  point  of  view  of  economy. 

7.  It  is,  of  course,  undoubted  that  outdoor  relief  is  open 
to  abiise,  as  indoor  relief  cannot  be,  but  with  adequate 
outdoor  inspectorship  any  abuse  of  outdoor  relief  should 
be  kept  within  very  small  limits.  The  administration  of 
outdoor  relief  must,  however,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
depend  upon  the  individual  views  of  the  members  of  a 
Parish  Council  ;  and  thus,  where  a  majority  of  a  Relief 
Committee  would  consist  of  men  of  extreme  views,  outdoor 
allowances  would  tend  to  exceed  what  is  reasonable,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  majority  might  be  too  parsimonious 
in  the  relief  granted.    Given,  however,  a  proper  repre- 
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sentation  of  llie  ratepayers  on  a  Parish  Council,  I  think 
outdoor  relief  will  always  be  the  right  method  of 
admiuistratiou  in  the  general  class  of  cases  I  have 
mentioned. 

8.  There  is  one  feature  in  connection  with  outdoor 
relief  to  which  I  should,  however,  wish  to  di'aw  attention, 
but  which  may  be  inseparable  from  the  present  system  of 
election  of  Parish  Councillors  in  burghs,  i.e.  so  many 
Councillors  as  representing  a  particular  ward  of  the 
bu.rgh.  I  have  observed  that  in  many  cases  of  application 
for  outdoor  relief  there  are  signs  on  the  part  of  a  ward 
representative  of  "canvassing,"  and  a  desiie  to  deal 
especially  favourably  with  applications  from  the  ward  he 
represents,  from  which  one  concludes  that  members  may 
be  in  such  cases  more  concerned  with  the  security  of  their 
tenure  of  office  as  Parish  Councillors  than  with  the  proper 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law.  1  think  this  is  largely 
due  to  the  present  system  of  representation  on  Parish 
Councils  in  burghs  to  which  I  have  alluded.  I  mention 
it  that  it  may  be  considered  whether  ward  representation 
is  the  best  system  which  can  be  adopted. 

9.  I  favour  indoor  relief  in  all  other  cases,  but  in  my 
opinion  as  regards  the  housing  of  indoor  cases,  while  I  am 
in  complete  sjunpathy  with  the  better  housing  of  the  aged 
and  infirm  poor,  there  is  a  very  dangerous  tendency  to  treat 
and  house  all  classes  of  indoor  poor  alike,  to  make  the 
poorhouse  so  much  beyond  necessary  comfort,  and  what  our 
poor  have  been  accustomed  to,  to  make  it  attractive,  and  so 
no  longer  a  test  of  the  genuineness  of  applications, — a  test 
which  has  been  so  valuable  in  the  administration  of  Poor 
Law  in  the  past. 


The  Classes  op  Persons  applying  for  Relief. 

10.  I  have  made  up  the  following  statement  of  applica- 
tions for  relief  from  the  books  of  our  parish  from  18th  to 
27th  March  1907,  both  inclusive,  being  ten  working 
days : — 


Males. 


Labourers  . 
Pedlars 
Clerks 
Coopers 
Blacksmith 
Boot- closer 
Cobbler  . 
Cabinetmaker  . 
Coalman  . 
Combmaker 
Farm  servant 
Tailor 
Tinsmith  . 
Trawl  fisherman 


13  and  1  dependant 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1  and  6  dependants 
30  and  7  dependants 


Causes  op  Pauperism. 

11.  The  causes  of  pauperism  are,  I  think,  (1)  principally 
drink,  either  leading  directly  to  pauperism  through  ill- 
health  and  improvidence,  and  indirectly  to  badly-nourished 
children  being  later  in  life  thrown  on  the  parish  ;  and  (2) 
general  improvidence  in  spending  fiill  earnings  as  received. 

12.  There  is  also  a  considerable  amount  of  pauperism 
owing  to  trades  unions  insisting  on  payment  to  workmen 
of  the  standard  rate  of  wages,  and  so  preventing  the  engage- 
ment of  workmen  turning  over  in  years,  who,  though  still 
able  to  earn  a  fair  wage,  are  not  considered  by  employers 
worth  the  standard  rate. 

13.  Ill  addition,  I  think  the  provisions  of  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Acts  are  now  having  the  effect  of  throwing 
out  of  employment  bid  men,  who  are  more  susceptible  to 
permanent  injury  in  the  course  of  their  employment  than 
younger  men. 

Class  op  Persons  seeking  Election  as  Parish 
Councillors. 

14.  The  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as  Parish 
Councillors  is  not  so  high  as  the  importance  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Poor  Law  merits.  Many  Parish  Councillors 
at  present  elected  are  without  business  training,  and  I 
incline  to  think  that  a'  smaller  body,  if  elected  by  the 
present  system  of  ward  representation,  would  be  of  better 
calibre.  I  refer,  however,  to  the  doulit  I  have  expressed 
under  paragraph  8  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  system  of 
ward  representation  in  burghs  in  regard  to  Parish  Councils  ; 
and,  in  my  view,  if  the  present  number  of  Parish  Councillors 
is  to  be  retained,  the  area  of  individual  representation 
should  be  enlarged. 


Question  as  to  Relief  of  Able-bodied  Poor. 

15.  The  expediency  of  giving  able-bodied  persons  a 
claim  to  parochial  relief  may  be  judged  from  its  probable 
effect.  The  effect  would,  I  think,  be  to  throw  upon  the 
community  the  burden  of  supporting  all  the  loafers  who 
do  not  desire  to  work,  and  beyond  this  I  do  not  think  it 
would  serve  any  purpose.  The  genuine  unemployed 
working-man  would  resort  to  parish  relief  only  when 
everything  else  had  failed  him,  and  with  great  reluctance. 
There  is,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  no  present  necessity  in  our 
I^arish  for  relief  of  the  able-bodied.  We  have  an  Association 
for  the  Poor,  which  does  much  for  the  unemployed  in  times 
of  hardship ;  and  the  work  of  the  recently  appointed 
Distress  Committee  has  been  eminently  successful  here, 
so  much  so  that  no  man  need  now  be  turned  away  with  a 
refusal  of  work.  There  are  in  our  parish  many  other 
charitable  agencies,  all  of  which  contribute  their  share  to 
relieve  distress.  The  giving  of  relief  to  the  able-bodied 
would,  I  am  satisfied,  lead  in  time,  through  custom,  to  an 
alarming  increase  of  pauperism,  even  in  times  of  prosperity. 


Females. 


Housework 
Cleaning  and  washing 
Dressmaking,  sewing,  and 

knitting 
Domestic  servant  . 
Fish  worker  . 
Laundry  worker 
Rag  sorter 

Widow  of  no  occupation 


16  and  1 1  dependants 
3  and  9  dependants 

3  and  3  dependants 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


27  and  23  dependants 


Orphans 

.  4 

Males. 

Females. 

Married     .       .       .  . 

8 

5 

Single        .  . 

.  17 

5 

Widowers  and  widows 

5 

17 

30 

27 

30 

Orphans     .       .       .  . 

4 

61 

Administrative  Areas. 

16.  The  existing  area  in  our  parish  appears  to  me  to  be 
quite  suitable  for  the  administration  of  relief. 


Suggested  Reforms. 

17.  There  have  been  transmitted  to  the  Commission 
15  recommendations  by  our  Parish  Council  with  reference 
to  reforms  in  Poor  Law  administration.*  I  am  in  entire 
accord  with  these,  with  the  exception  of  Nos.  1  and  15. 

18.  With  regard  to  No.  1, 1  would  refer  to  my  remarks 
under  paragraph  9  as  to  the  tendency  to  add  to  the 
attractiveness  of  poorhouses,  a  tendency  which  I  think  is 
unfortunately  evidenced  |in  this  recommendation  of  a 
majority  of  our  Parish  Council.  But,  in  any  case,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  after  having  possibly  done  the  damage 
I  contemplate,  the  term  "  Parish  Home  "  would  simply  be 
synonymous  with  "  Poorhouse,"  and  the  change  would 
therefore  serve  no  good  purpose. 

19.  With  regard  to  recommendation  No.  15,  I  think  a 
Relief  Committee  should  not  be  bound  down,  and  in 
practice  would  not  be  bound,  down  in  the  way  suggested. 

*  For  copy  of  these  recommendation.s,  see  Statement  of 
Evidence  by  Mr  Smith,  Chairman  of  the  Parish  Council  (App. 
No.  CXXVIIL). 
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20.  I  would  add  that  recommendation  No.  7  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  crying  need,  and  that  the  repeal  of  the  37th 
section  of  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1845  is  urgently  called  for 
in  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers.  As  the  law  stands  at 
present,  in  consequence  of  that  section,  the  Plarbour  Com- 
missionei's  of  Aberdeen,  for  instance,  before  paying  poor 
and  school  rates,  are  entitled  to  a  dotible  deduction  of  the 
same  items  for  repairs,  etc.,  from  the  revenue  assessment  of 
the  Harbour  undertaking,  the  result  being  to  saddle  the 
general  body  of  ratepayers  in  Aberdeen  with  an  additional 
assessment  of  over  jd.  per  £1,  which  should  in  equity  be 


borne  by  the  Harbour  Commissioners.  The  whole  of  the 
poor's  assessments  should,  I  think,  be  levied  on  gross  rental, 
and  thus  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  burgh  assessments. 

21.  I  desire  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Commission  also 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  many  poor  who  would  be  charge- 
able to  the  parish  resident  in  such  charitable  institutions 
as  Nazareth  House,  Aberdeen.  These  institutions  save 
lai'ge  sums  to  the  ratepayers  year  by  year,  and  it  should,  I 
think,  be  in  the  power  of  the  Parish  Councils  to  grant 
adeipuite  outdoor  relief  allowances  to  paupers  resident  in 
such  institutions. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXIV. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  J.  R.  REID,  LATE  MEMBER  OF  THE  EDINBURGH 
ASSOCIATION  FOR  IMPROVING  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  POOR. 


1.  1  desire  to  disclaim  any  experience  or  knowledge  of  a 
general  nature  as  to  the  working  and  effects  of  the  Scottish 
Poor  Law  or  of  the  Relief  of  Distress  Act.  For  a  few  years 
between  1898  and  1905  I  took  j^art,  as  a  volunteer  member, 
in  the  relief  work  of  "  The  Edinburgh  Association  for 
Imj^roving  the  Condition  of  the  Pooi',"  a  society  which  has 
now  been  absorbed  in  "  The  City  of  Edinburgh  Charity 
Organisation  Society."  It  was  in  this  connection  only  that 
I  had  any  practical  experience,  and  that  of  a  very  limited 
kind,  of  the  working  of  the  Poor  Law.  On  two  points 
only  do  I  consider  that  perhaps  that  exj^erience  may 
usefully  be  stated  to  the  Royal  Commission.  Both  the 
points  have  reference  to  the  administration  of  outdoor 
relief. 

2.  As  a  whole,  the  administration  of  outdoor  relief  is 
carefully  and  conscientiously  carried  on  by  the  Parish 
Council  of  Edinburgh  and  its  officials.  The  first  defect 
which  I  \  enture  to  attribute  to  it  is  due  to  deficiency  of 
legal  organisation.  It  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  sufficient  for 
the  real  benefit  and  possible  welfare  of  recipients  of  outdoor 
relief,  and  those  dependent  upon  them,  that  they  should  bp 
visited  four  times  a  year  by  an  Assistant  Inspector,  whose 
chief  duty  is  to  verify  the  continuance  or  modification 
of  the  bare  recorded  facts  concerning  them,  and  to  report 
upon  these  to  the  Relief  Committee  of  the  Parish  Council. 
The  Assistant  Inspectors,  even  if  possessed  of  the  benevolent 
and  somewhat  feminine  characteristics  of  devoted  personal 
friends  of  the  family,  have  not  time  to  fulfil  such  a  function. 
Nor  can  the  members  of  the  Relief  Committee  be  expected 
to  undertake  such  detailed  duty.  Yet  there  is  many  a 
family  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief — cases  of  widows  with 
children,  for  example,  the  women  being  ignorant,  untrained, 
perhaps  foolish  and  unthrifty — of  which  kindly  supervision 
by  a  friendly  visitor  would,  in  some — occasionally  in  an 
untold — degree,  add  to  and  profitably  utilise  the  legal  relief 
in  money  or  other  articles  accorded  in  terms  of  the  official 
quarterly  inspection. 

3.  The  second  defect  which,  with  all  deference  to  the 


Parish  Council,  I  would  suggest,  is  due  to  similar  reasons. 
The  outdoor  relief  given  to  old  and  disabled  persons  is  a 
money  grant  not  unfrequently  insufficient  by  itself  to 
maintain  them  in  comfort  suitable  even  to  their  social 
position.  It  is  known  to  or  assumed  by  the  Parish  Council 
and  its  officials,  that  the  recipients  have  other  means  of 
livelihood,  derived  from  friends  or  other  kind  jiersons, 
or  even  from  petty  earnings.  These  means  being  also 
insufficient,  are  supjjlemented  by  the  Parish  Council's 
allowance.  The  recipients  are  thereby  kept  out  of  the 
Poorhouse,  a  very  desirable  object,  doubtless  ;  and  this  is 
effected  at  less  cost  to  the  general  ratepaj'er  than 
board  and  lodging  in  the  poorhouse  would  entail.  The 
result,  however,  is  almost  certainly  the  maintenance  outside 
the  poorhouse  of  some  who  are  practically  beggars,  and  of 
others  in  miserable  dirty  surroundings  in  comparison  with 
which  the  poorhouse  accommodation  is  paradise  itself,  at 
least  in  our  eyes. 

4.  Here,  again,  what  seems  to  be  needed  legally  is  closer 
supervision.  On  the  basis  of  that,  the  Parish  Council 
might  be  authorised  and  required  (a)  to  arrange  with  and 
transfer  to  charitable  agencies  the  care  and  maintenance  of 
persons  seeking  outdoor  rate-aid  who  are  already  in  receipt 
of  private  charity  or  small  earnings,  and  to  disburse  any 
rate-aid  granted  to  them  through  those  agencies  only  ;  and 
(b)  to  oft'er  only  indoor  relief  to  the  old  and  disabled  who 
cannot  take  care  of  themselves,  and  have  not  sufficient  fixed 
means  of  maintenance  outside.  The  existing  charities  in  a 
place  like  Edinburgh  would  largely  provide  for  the  former 
class  ;  where  these  charities  failed,  further  private  benevo- 
lence would  not,  it  is  believed,  prove  unavailable — unless, 
indeed,  increasing  socialism  operate  to  dry  up  charity  and 
sap  the  benevolent  feelings  of  the  community. 

5.  To  sum  up,  there  is  needed  legal  authorisation  to  the 
authorities  administering  public  poor  relief  to  co-operate 
with  and  make  use  of  private  organisations  and  persons 
engaged  in  charitable  endeavour.  To  devise  practicable 
arrangements  with  these  objects  should  not  be  impossible. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXV. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  SAMUEL  REID,  INSPECTOR  OF  POOR,  ST  NINIANS, 

BY  STIRLING. 


1.  I  am  Inspector  of  Poor  of  the  Parish  of  St  Ninians, 
and  have  held  that  ofiice  for  the  past  thirty-four  years.  I 
have  also  been  secretary  and  treasurer  for  the  Poor  Law 
and  Local  Government  Magazine  for  the  past  fifteen  years. 


2.  The  parish  until  the  year  1895  was  partly  burghal, 
but  under  the  operation  of  the  Local  Government  (Scotland) 
Act,  1894,  the  burghal  portion  was  added  to  the  parish  of 
Stirling.    It  is  still  a  populous  and  extensive  parish,  with 
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an  area  of  about  37,036  acres.  The  gross  valuation  for  the 
current  year  is  £75,462,  and  the  rateable  value  amounts  to 
£61,954.  The  population  according  to  the  census  of  1901 
was  8,152,  but  it  is  now  estimated  at  11,500,  and  is  rapidly 
increasing. 

3.  From  an  educational  and  sanitary  point  of  view,  the 
social  condition  of  the  population  has  greatly  improved 
during  the  past  thirty-four  years.  In  1872  five  com- 
paratively small  schools,  with  a  limited  teaching  staff 
were  only  provided,  but  now  there  exist  (excluding  two 
voluntary  schools)  eight  large  and  well-equipped  public 
schools  with  accommodation  for  2,417  pupils  and  a  staff 
of  about  forty  teachers.  Instead  of  surface-dipping  and 
draw-wells,  which  were  formerly  prevalent,  gravitation 
water  is  now  supplied  in  all  the  villages,  and  scavenging 
and  lighting  districts  are  in  operation,  under  the  Local 
Government  Acts.  Pauperism  has  not  increased,  and  the 
ratio  of  persons  in  receipt  of  relief  compares  favourably 
with  the  ratio  applicable  to  other  rural  parishes  in 
Scotland. 

4.  The  principal  industries  in  the  parish  are  agficulture, 
coal  and  limestone  m.ining,  freestone  quarrying,  and  woollen 
manufactures.  There  are  about  150  farms,  with  rentals 
varying  from  £580  to  £50  per  annum,  and  a  few  smaller 
holdings.  Farmers  generally  appear  to  be  in  a  fairly 
prosperous  condition,  and  there  are  few  changes  among 
them.  The  houses  of  agricultural  labourers  are  larger 
and  of  better  construction  than  formerly,  and  their  cir- 
cumstances have  iinproved.  Coal-mining  has  within 
recent  years  become  a  most  important  industry,  and  the 
increase  in  the  poj^ulation  is  to  a  large  extent  due  to  the 
development  of  the  mineral  traffic.  Coal-miners,  where 
tenants  of  the  colliery  owners,  are  well  housed, — the  houses 
being  much  superior  in  accommodation  and  air-space  to 
those  formerly  provided.  Good  wages  are  made  by 
industrious  workers,  and  the  conditions  of  labour  have 
greatly  improved.  Freestone  quarrying  and  the  woollen 
trade  are  not  so  extensive  as  formerly. 

5.  Applications  for  relief  are  made  personally  or  by 
letter  to  the  inspector,  who  visits  the  applicants  at  their 
own  homes  when  they  have  them.  A  full  statement  of 
each  case  is  taken  down,  and  if  urgent,  the  medical  officer 
is  asked  to  visit  and  report,  and  if  suitable,  interim  relief 
is  granted. 

6.  The  cases  are  reported  to  the  Parish  Council,  and 
the  whole  Council  sits  as  a  Relief  Committee  monthly. 
Applicants  do  not  appear  at  these  meetings,  which  fix 
the  nature  and  amount  of  the  relief  to  be  given,  and  in- 
struct the  inspector  accordingly.  This  ajipears  to  be  a 
better  arrangement  than  splitting  up  the  Council  into 
committees  for  this  duty — it  prevents  favouritism,  and 
under  it  a  more  uniform  administration  is  attainable. 

7.  The  poor  are  paid  monthly  (except  in  a  very  few 
cases),  and  the  ordinary  pay-tickets,  with  the  name  and 
address  of  the  medical  officer  of  the  district  printed  on 
the  back,  are  used. 

8.  The  poor's  roll  is  revised  in  May  and  November, 
immediately  after  the  half-yearly  statutory  visits  of  the 
inspector.  This  work  is  practically  done  by  a  committee 
representing  all  the  parish  wards,  who  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  statutory  half-yearly  meetings  of  the  Council. 
I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  visiting  schedule  at  present  in  use 
(see '  Appendix  No.  CXV.  (A)).  These  are  only  used  for 
one  year,  and  are  bound  together  after  the  first  visitation. 

9.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Act  establishing  Parish 
Councils  the  allowances  to  the  outdoor  poor  have  been 
considerably  augmented  ;  and  where  the  recipients  are 
deserving,  I  consider  this  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

10.  The  great  majority  of  the  poor  in  Scotland,  more 
especially  in  country  parishes,  are  in  receipt  of  outdoor 
relief,  and  in  the  present  state  of  puljlic  opinion  it  would 
be  a  difficult  matter  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  There  are  many 
cases  of  decent  poor  people  who  through  stress  of  circum- 
stances are  compelled  to  seek  jiarish  aid,  and  it  would  be  a 
great  hardship  for  them  to  be  forced  to  enter  a  poorhouse. 
There  are  also  young  widows  with  families  depending  on 


them,  and  poorhouse  relief  would  have  a  degrading  in- 
fluence on  both.  Neither  would  indoor  relief  be  suitable 
for  orphans  and  deserted  children,  and  the  present  system 
of  boarding  out  in  such  cases  should  not  be  lightly  inter- 
fered with. 

11.  Indoor  relief,  however,  should  be  insisted  on  in  the 
cases  of  women  with  young  illegitimate  children,  deserted 
wives,  or  wives  whose  husbands  are  in  prison,  persons  of 
diss(jlute  or  drunken  habits,  vagrants,  and  applicants  whose 
claims  to  relief  appear  doubtful. 

12.  The  inmates  of  poorhouses  should  be  classified  so 
that  old  decent  poor  persons,  who  through  infirmity,  want 
of  friends  to  care  for  them,  or  other  like  causes,  might  be 
enabled  to  find  a  quiet  comfortable  retreat  to  end  their 
days.  On  the  other  hand,  the  worthless  and  degraded  poor 
should  be  set  apart,  and  a  different  and  more  stringent 
method  of  treatment  adopted  towards  them. 

13.  Persons  applying  for  relief  are  chiefly  from  among 
what  is  known  as  the  working  population,  and  these  may 
be  classified  as  follows,  viz.,  the  aged  poor,  unable  to  work, 
and  whose  means  have  become  exhausted  ;  young  widows 
with  dependent  children  ;  orphans  and  deserted  children  ; 
deserted  wives  ;  and  very  often  persons  who  have  been 
careless  and  thriftless  in  their  habits,  who  have  squandered 
their  health  and  means. 

14.  The  causes  of  pauperism  are  very  numerous,  and  in 
many  cases  are  extremely  difficult  to  trace.  The  most 
apparent  causes,  however,  are  disturbances  in  the  economic 
conditions  caused  by  trade  leaving  particular  districts,  im- 
provident and  intemperate  habits  of  the  peoi)le,  liad  health, 
the  loss  of  the  breadwinner,  and  many  others.  A  lax  ad- 
ministration of  the  Poor  Law  also  tends  to  increase 
pauperism. 

15.  The  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as  Parish 
Councillors  are  fairly  representative  of  the  different  in- 
dustries carried  on  in  this  p)arish.  The  Council  consists  of 
13  members,  and  of  these  5  are  landed  proprietors 
or  tenant  farmers,  3  are  connected  with  the  mining 
industry,  2  with  the  woollen  manufactures,  2  with 
trade,  and  1  represents  no  particular  interest.  Elections 
(contested)  have  not  been  very  frequent. 

16.  I  consider  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  give  able- 
bodied  persons  a  legal  claim  to  parish  relief.  Such  a  course 
would  have  a  demoralising  effect  upon  the  community, 
and  would  destroy  the  sense  of  independence  in  the  in- 
dividual receiving  it.  In  times  of  stress  caused  by  long 
terms  of  severe  weather,  outdoor  labour  of  all  kinds  is 
affected,  and  many  cases  of  hardship  arise.  These  have 
been  met  in  former  years  by  agencies  outside  the  operation 
of  the  Poor  Law,  and  by  special  Instructions  issued  by  the 
local  Government  Board  to  inspectors  of  poor  and  Parish 
Councils.  In  country  districts  these  measures  have  been 
found  sufficient  to  cope  with  such  temporary  emergencies. 

17.  If  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  is  to  remain 
with  local  bodies  as  at  present,  it  will  be  a  difficult  matter 
to  change  the  existing  areas.  It  appears  that  better 
management  and  greater  uniformity  in  administration 
might  be  attained  by  combining  small  contiguous  parishes. 
The  area,  however,  must  not  be  too  large,  as  frequent 
visitation,  close  inspection,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  poor  are  essentially  necessary  in  proper  administration. 

18.  The  following  reforms  might  be  adopted  in  any  fresh 
legislation  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law,  viz. — provision  might  be  made  for  (1)  the 
suppression  of  vagrancy,  on  the  recommendations  in  the 
Departmental  Committee's  Report  on  Vagrancy,  dated  21st 
February  1906  ;  (2)  enabling  Parish  Councils  to  remove, 
under  warrant  of  the  Sheriff,  to  the  poorhouse  hospital  or 
other  institution,  sick  poor  persons  living  alone  in  insanitary 
dwellings  with  no  one  to  attend  them  ;  (3)  the  representation 
of  Parish  Councils  on  District  Boards  of  Lunacy  ;  (4)  dis- 
qualifying inmates  receiving  the  benefits  of  charitable 
institutions  from  acquiring  residential  settlements ;  (5) 
placing  Scotch  Poor  Law  officers  on  a  like  footing  as 
regards  superannuation  allowances  as  Poor  Law  officials  in 
England. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CXV.  (A). 
Handed  in  by  Mr  S.  Reid,  Stirling. 
VISITING  REPOET. 
Parish  of  St  Ninians. 

Reg.  No  Weekly  Allowance,  Rent,. 

Name,  .^....^...^ 

Residence,  

Birthplace,  

Condition,  

Occupation,  

Disability,  


bo 


bD 

a 


Visited  19 

Remarks,  


Date  of  last  Visit  19 


Visited  19 


APPENDIX  No.  CXVI. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  THE  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  POOR  BY  MR 
WILLIAM  J.  RICHARD,  M.A.,  M.B.,  MEDICAL  OFFICER,  GOVAN  POORHOUSE. 


1.  I  am  a  Graduate  in  Arts  and  in  Medicine  of  Glasgow 
University,  and  have  been  in  practice  for  fifteen  years. 

For  fourteen  years  I  have  been  connected  with  Govan 
Poorhouse,  first  as  Assistant  Medical  Officer,  and  for  the 
past  twelve  years  as  Principal  Medical  Officer. 

Sanitary  Authority,  Town  Council,  etc. 

2.  Govan  parish  embraces  three  burghs  and  a  portion 
of  the  county  of  Lanark,  consequently  there  are  four 
Sanitary  Authorities  which  attend  to  the  work  of  the 
parish,  viz.  Glasgow,  Govan,  Partick,  and  the  Lower  Ward 
of  Lanarkshire. 

3.  Glasgow  has  two  Fever  Hospitals,  viz.  Ruchill  and 
Belvidere.  Partick  has  a  hospital  at  Knightswood,  while 
Govan  and  the  county  are  jointly  interested  in  a  Fever 
Hospital  at  Shieldhall. 

4.  As  the  poorhouse  is  situated  in  the  county,  all  the 
notifiable  infectious  diseases  which  occur  there  are  trans- 


ferred to  Shieldhall.  Measles  and  whooping-cough,  which 
are  not  notifiable,  are  refused,  so  that  provision  has  to  be 
made  for  them  in  the  Parochial  Hospital.  Cases  of 
erysipelas  which  occur  amongst  the  jjoor  in  the  Glasgow 
portion  of  the  parish,  even  although  notifiable,  are 
frequently  sent  to  this  Parochial  Hospital  for  treatment. 

5.  From  time  to  time  cases  of  infectious  disease  are 
sent  in  to  this  hospital  by  mistake  ;  as  soon  as  these  are 
diagnosed  as  infectious  they  are  sent  on  to  Shieldhall. 
An  anomalous  condition  thus  arises,  as  the  County 
Authority  has  to  pay  for  the  upkeep  of  infections  cases 
which  have  really  developed  in  a  different  sanitary  area. 

The  Poor  Law. 

6.  Govan  parish  is  divided  into  seven  districts.  In 
each  of  these  districts  there  is  a  medical  officer  who 
attends  to  all  cases  on  the  outdoor  roll  requiring  medical 
relief.  He  also  examines  and  certifies  all  applicants  for 
admission  to  the  poorhouse. 
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7.  Govan  poorjjoiise  has  a  sanctioned  accommodation 
for  1,693  inmates.  It  consists  of  three  main  buildings, 
connected  by  a  corridor,  viz.  (a)  lunatic  wai'ds,  with 
accommodation  for  200  lunatics  who  are  harmless  and 
incurable ;  (6)  the  poorhouse  proper,  with  accommodation 
for  832  inmates,  which  is  subdivided  into  infirm  wards 
for  the  aged  and  infirm  and  turn-out  wards  for  younger 
inmates  ;  (c)  the  hospital,  which  has  accommodation  for 
401  patients,  and  a  staff  of  30  nurses. 

The  children  are  housed  in  a  sejiarate  building,  which 
has  accommodation  for  186. 

Another  separate  building  is  provided  for  eighteen 
observation  cases,  i.e.  cases  of  doubtful  insanity  or  of 
temporary  insanity. 

8.  All  new  admissions  except  urgent  hospital  cases  are 
put  into  probationary  wards,  where  they  are  bathed  and 
put  to  bed.  They  are  then  examined  by  one  of  the  indoor 
medical  officers,  who  decides  as  to  which  department  they 
are  to  go  to.  They  remain  in  the  ^probationary  wards 
overnight,  and  are  sent  to  the  various  departments  in  the 
morning. 

9.  The  hospital  is  built  on  the  pavilion  system,  there 
being  at  present  four  pavilions  connected  with  corridors. 
Three  of  these  pavilions  have  two  flats  each,  while  the 
fourth  is  of  one  storey. 

Each  flat  contains  two  wards. 

There  are  eight  large  wards  containing  from  twenty-six 
to  thirty  beds  each,  and  six  small  wards  containing  ten  to 
fifteen  beds  each.  There  is  also  a  number  of  side-rooms 
for  special  cases  and  cases  of  venereal  disease,  and  a 
separate  division  for  midwifery  cases,  consisting  of  a 
labour-room,  a  lying-in  ward,  and  side-room  for  five 
patients,  and  separate  sanitary  accommodation. 

Another  block  of  three  flats,  containing  four  wards  for 
cases  of  phthisis,  and  two  wards  and  an  operating  theatre 
for  surgical  cases,  is  in  process  of  erection. 

A  new  nurses'  home  for  sixty  nurses  is  almost  completed. 

When  these  extensions  are  finished,  there  will  be  accom- 
modation for  600  patients  in  hospital. 

10.  The  medical  staff  consists  of  one  princijwl  medical 
oflicer  and  two  assistants,  all  of  whom  are  resident. 

11.  During  the  past  fourteen  years,  that  is,  the  period 
of  my  connection  with  this  institution,  the  work  has 
practically  doubled. 

12.  In  1893  the  number  of  persons  who  passed  through 
the  books  was  3,310,  while  in  1906  it  had  risen  to  6,067. 
The  corresponding  numbers  in  hospital  were  1,297  in  1893 
and  2,.558  in  1906.  On  31st  December  1893  there  were 
219  in  hospital,  and  on  31st  December  1906  there  were 
412. 

13.  This  increase  of  hospital  cases  would  have  been 
even  greater  had  it  not  been  for  lack  of  accommodation 
in  hospital.  For  tbe  past  two  years  the  number  of  cases 
admitted  for  hospital  treatment  has  exceeded  the  accom- 
modation provided,  witli  the  result  that  the  excess  had  to 
be  dealt  with  in  the  infirm  wards  of  the  poorhouse,  and 
this  excess  is  not  included  in  the  above  figures. 

14.  This  increase  may  be  accounted  for  in  various 
ways : — 

(a)  Natural  increase  of  the  parish. — In  1891  the 
population  of  the  parish  was  284,982  ;  in  1901  it 
was  341,460. 

(6)  Owing  to  the  clearing  out  of  slums  in  the 
centre  of  the  city  by  the  Glasgow  Corporation, 
there  has  been  a  migration  of  the  poorest  classes 
to  the  South  Side,  that  is,  into  the  Govan  parish. 

(t)  Less  repugnance  than  formerly  was  the  case 
to  enter  the  poorhouse.  This  probably  more 
particularly  applies  to  the  hospital  class. 

15.  Trained  nursing  was  introduced  into  the  hospital  in 
1891,  and  improvements  have  been  steadily  going  on,  until 
now  the  conditions  in  this  hospital  approximate  very  closely 
to  what  they  are  in  the  general  infirmaries. 

16.  Along  with  this  steady  improvement  I  have  noticed 
that  there  has  been  an  improvement  in  the  class  of  patient, 
until  now  we  receive  patients  of  a  social  standing  who 
would  have  scouted  the  idea  of  entering  a  poorhouse 
hospital  when  I  began  my  work  here. 

17.  As  to  the  kind  of  disease  with  which  we  have  to  deal, 
with  certain  exceptions  to  be  afterwards  mentioned,  they 
are  similar  to  what  are  dealt  with  in  general  infirmaries. 


We  deal,  however,  in  addition,  with  cases  of  chronic  and 
incurable  disease,  a  large  proportion  of  which  we  receive 
from  infirmaries  ;  and  while  we  have  a  certain  amount 
of  surgical  work,  the  best  part  of  it  is  taken  up  by  the 
infirmaries. 

18.  We  also  deal  with  phthisis ;  and  I  would  specially 
draw  attention  to  the  great  increase  in  this  form  of  disease. 

In  1893  there  were  66  cases  of  phthisis  under  treatment, 
or  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  under  treatment  in  hospital.  In 
1906  the  number  of  cases  of  phthisis  had  increased  to  350, 
or  14  per  cent,  of  the  total  under  treatment. 

19.  This  enormous  increase  is  due,  in  my  opinion,  to 
the  altered  conditions  which  have  arisen  during  the  past 
few  years. 

20.  In  1893,  while  it  was  kno^vn  to  the  medical  profession 
that  phthisis  was  infectious,  still  it  was  not  considered  so 
actively  infectious  as  to  require  isolation.  Consequently 
many  cases  of  phthisis  were  treated  in  the  general 
infirmaries. 

Since  the  active  crusade  has  begun  all  this  has  been 
changed.    The  infirmaries  now  refuse  to  take  such  cases  in. 

21.  While  sanatoria  have  been  erected,  the  number  of 
beds  in  these  is  infinitesimal  as  compared  with  the  number 
of  cases  of  phthisis,  and,  in  any  case,  the  vast  majority  of 
the  cases  of  phthisis  admitted  here  are  too  advanced  to 
benefit  by  sanatorium  treatment. 

22.  Moreover,  owing  to  the  infectiou.sness  of  phthisis 
now  lieing  well  known  to  the  laity,  they  are  more  chary  of 
harbouring  any  friend  suffering  from  this  disease.  The 
result  is  that  there  being  no  other  place  for  the  poor 
consumptive,  he  is  driven  to  the  parochial  hospital.  At 
present  fully  25  per  cent,  of  the  patients  under  treatment 
in  this  hospital  are  suftering  from  phthisis. 

23.  We  isolate  them  in  special  wards,  but  as  these  wards 
are  overcrowded,  we  propose  to  set  apart  four  wards  in  the 
new  block  for  phthisical  patients. 

24.  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  these  advanced  cases 
of  phthisis  should  be  provided  for  by  the  Sanitary 
Authorities. 

It  is  only  by  isolation  of  these  cases,  as  well  as  by  a 
vigorous  administration  of  the  various  Public  Health  Acts, 
that  we  can  hope  (.o  get  rid  of  the  terrible  scourge  of 
tuberculosis. 

Such  work  lies  to  the  hand  of  the  Public  Health  Authori- 
ties, and  should  be  no  part  of  the  province  of  the  Poor 
Law  Authorities. 

Voluntary  Effort. 

25.  Govan  parish  is  well  equipped  with  voluntary 
agencies  for  giving  medical  assistance  to  the  poor. 

26.  There  are  three  large  Infirmaries  in  Glasgow — 
Western,  Royal,  and  Victoria — the  Western  Infirmary 
being  located  in  Govan  parish. 

27.  There  is  a  rule  enforced  in  the  Western  Infirmary 
to  the  effect  that  persons  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief  are 
not  eligible  for  admission,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  is 
rigidly  carried  out.  From  all  of  these  infirmaries  patients 
are  sent  to  the  Parochial  Hospital  after  tiiey  have  been  a 
certain  time  in,  or  when  they  are  considered  to  be 
incurable. 

28.  In  Govan  burgh  there  is  a  small  cottage  hospital. 

29.  Tliere  are  also  many  special  hospitals  in  Glasgow 
which  are  available  for  Govan  parishioners  : — two  institu- 
tions for  Eye  diseases,  one  for  Ear  diseases,  one  for  Skin 
diseases,  a  Samaritan  Hospital  for  diseases  of  women,  a 
Maternity  Hospital,  and  a  Lock  Hospital. 

30.  Most  of  these  hospitals  have  dispensaries  attached  to 
them,  and  there  are  UTimerous  other  dispensaries  scattered 
throughout  the  parish  in  which  anyone  can  receive 
medical  assistance. 

31.  There  are  also  numerous  friendly  societies  from 
which,  by  contributing  small  sums  weekly,  anyone  can 
receive  medical  assistance  ;  and  should  he  be  incapacitated 
from  work,  he  also  receives  a  weekly  allowance. 

32.  As  to  the  class  of  persons  assisted,  while  undoubtedly 
a  great  number  attend  the  dispensaries  who  are  unable  to 
pay  for  a  doctor,  a  certain  proportion  is  quite  able  to  do  so. 
Some  of  these,  no  doubt,  attend  under  the  idea  that  they 
will  get  more  skill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  dispensaries 
are  so  crowded  that  the  medical  officers  cannot  give  the 
same  individual  attention  to  the  patients  that  they  would 
get  from  the  general  practitioner. 
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33.  I  am  afraid  that  these  agencies  overlap  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  as  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  systematic 
investigation  of  the  circumstances  of  the  patients  with 
whom  they  deal. 

Co-operation  amongst  the  various  agencies  would  lead  to 
a  great  saving  of  energy  and  of  mone3\ 

34.  While,  theoretically,  the  ideal  method  of  giving 
medical  assistance  to  the  poor  is  to  have  one  authority  or 
agency,  I  am  afraid  that  practically  it  would  not  work. 


It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  get  the  various 
volxmtary  agencies  ta  come  under  one  central  authority. 

35.  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  health  of  Govan 
parish  does  not  suffer  from  insufficiency  in  amount  or 
quality  of  medical  assistance. 

36.  Judging  from  my  experience  in  the  hospital  here, 
some  of  the  main  factors  in  the  causation  of  disease  amongst 
the  poor  are — intemperance,  insanitary  surroundings,  want 
of  personal  cleanliness,  improper  feeding,  and  ignorance  of 
the  ordinary  laws  of  health. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXVII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  REV.  J.  M.  ROBERTSON,  D.D.,  MINISTER  OF  THE 

PARISH  OF  ST  NINIANS,  STIRLING. 


Charities. 

1.  The  chief  charities  in  this  neighbourhood  are  those 
derived  from  hospital  funds  of  old  date,  belonging  to  the 
burgh  of  Stii'ling,  and  certain  mortifications  of  com- 
paratively small  value  administered  by  the  Kirk-Session 
of  St  Ninians,  either  separately  or  in  conjunction  with  a 
committee  of  the  Parish  Council,  as  prescribed  by  the 
Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act.  As  to  the  former,  their 
amount  has  been  largely  diminished,  and  the  abuses  to 
which  they  at  one  time  gave  rise  (vide  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  under  the  Endowed  Institutions  (Scotland) 
Act,  1869)  have  almost  entirely  disappeared  through  the 
operation  of  the  Educational  Endowments  (Scotland)  Act  of 
1882.  The  scheme  made  by  the  Commissioners  appointed 
under  the  latter  Act  gives  power  to  the  magistrates  and 
town  council  of  Stirling  to  grant  pensions  to  needy  persons 
connected  with  the  burgh,  and  I  think  I  am  warranted  in 
emphatically  affirming  the  beneficial  results  of  this  pro- 
vision. Attempts  have  been  made  to  secure  a  modification 
of  the  scheme  in  tlie  direction  of  increasing  the  proportion 
of  the  income  applicable  to  charitable  purposes,  but  as  any 
such  alteration  would  aff'ect  unfavourably  the  resources  of 
the  Educational  Trust  (of  which  I  am  a  governor  by 
appointment  of  the  Edinburgh  University  Court),  it  cannot 
be  justified  in  view  of  pressing  educational  necessities,  and 
past  experience  of  the  perils  involved  in  the  municipal  ad- 
ministration of  benevolence  on  a  larger  scale  than  is 
presently  afforded. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  charities  administered  by  the 
Kirk-Session  of  the  parish  of  St  Ninians,  this  distribution 
is  not  confined  to  members  of  any  particular  religious 
denomination,  and,  in  my  opinion,  is  most  usefully  and 
beneficially  made.  Small  demoralising  doles  are  not  given. 
In  the  case  of  the  largest  charity,  the  terms  of  the  bequest 
exclude  recipients  of  parochial  relief,  and  sums  varying  from 
10s.  to  £2  are  given  according  to  circumstances  to  poor 
deserving  people,  usually  widows,  who  are  struggling  to 
maintain  their  independence,  and  to  whom  assistance  in 
their  payment  of  house-rent  is  welcome.  The  other 
charities  are  mainly  expended  in  donations  of  winter  coal, 
and  in  quietly  bestowed  gifts  of  money  where  the  need  is 
clamant  and  the  aid  opportune,  irresj)ective  of  the  poor-roll. 
The  essential  requirement  of  a  useful  charity  is  here  ful- 
filled— correct  knowledge  of  the  character  and  circumstances 
of  the  recipients — and  it  may  be  generally  affirmed  that  no 
method  of  Poor  Law  out-relief  will  work  satisfactorily  which 
does  not  involve  it. 

3.  In  this  neighbourhood  the  community  is  extremely 
fortunate  in  having  inspectors  of  poor  who  are  thoroughly 
alive  to  the  force  of  this  principle,  and  realise  it  with  a 
combined  sagacity  and  zeal  which  has  gone  far  to  render 
the  Poor  Law  in  their  hands  an  eff'ective  instrument  of 
genuine  charity.  In  truth,  the  personnel  of  Poor  Law 
inspector  and  relief  constitutes  or  ought  to  constitute  a 
far  better  guarantee  for  useful  co-operation  between  Poor 
Law  and  charity  tlian  the  composition  of  Parish  Councils 
and  similar  elected  bodies,  the  continuous  character  of  which 
is  precarious.  Sinceex-q^a'o  membershijihasbeen  abolished, 
the  inspector  of  poor  ahme  remains  furnished  with  the  full 
knowledge  of  cause  and  effect  in  relation  to  the  poverty 
to  be  relieved,  and  the  right  means  and  amount  of  relief. 

4.  The  addition  to  such  bodies  as  Parish  Councils  of 
certain  ex-officio    members  professionally  interested  in 


benevolent  work  would,  in  my  opinion,  promote  that 
union  of  charity  with  legal  relief  which  is  so  desirable. 
Respectable  ratepayers  of  all  classes  loudly  complain  of 
their  having  to  support  claimants  for  relief  who  demand  as 
a  right  what  is  undeserved  charity,  in  consequence  of 
previous  idleness,  improvidence,  or  misconduct.  There 
ought  to  be  a  better  way  of  confronting  this  evil  than  the 
mere  offer  of  the  poorhouse  ;  and  if  the  essentially  eleemo- 
synary nature  of  the  relief  were  distinctly  impressed  on 
tiie  puldic  mind,  "the  advantage  of  being  a  drunkard" 
would  come  to  an  end,  while  the  well-behaved  unfortunate 
and  indigent  would  be  treated  according  to  their  merits.  In 
large  centres  of  industry  it  appears  impossible  to  supersede 
strictly  legal  administration  of  poor  relief  by  charity,  but 
the  successful  management  of  the  Labour  Homes  recently 
instituted  in  Glasgow  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  seems  to 
prove  that  density  of  population,  with  its  influx  and 
increase  of  the  poor,  need  not  exclude  the  union  of  charity 
on  the  most  benevolent  basis  with  systematic  administration 
of  legal  relief  if  proper  steps  for  its  attainment  are  taken. 

Friendly  Societies. 

5.  The  most  important  friendly  society  in  this  district 
is  the  Foresters,  its  objects  and  methods  of  operation  being 
expressed  in  a  set  of  rules  which  are  a  locally  modified 
copy — termed  "district  rules" — of  those  contained  in  the 
"  General  Laws  as  amended  at  the  High  Court,  Sheffield, 
1903,"  and  are  practically  identical  with  those  of  every 
friendly  society.  The  objects  are  defined  to  be  the  insur- 
ance of  certain  sums  of  money  on  the  lives  of  members,  and 
for  the  burial  of  their  wives  and  widows,  the  payment  of 
a  weekly  allowance  to  sick  members,  and  for  their  medical 
attendance  and  medicine,  temporary  relief  to  mendDers  in 
distressed  circumstances,  and  the  benefit  of  a  superannua- 
tion allowance,  contributing  to  whicli,  however,  is  optional. 
There  is  no  wage-limit  of  membership  (as  I  understand 
the  term),  but  sick  benefit  in  no  case  exceeds  12s.  per 
week  for  the  first  fifty-two  weeks,  and  persons  cannot  be 
admitted  as  members  who  are  over  Ibrty  years  of  age. 
Contributions  vary  according  to  age  and  the  scale — first, 
second,  or  third — of  benefit  receivable. 

6.  Coal-miners  do  not,  as  a  rule,  join  such  a  society,  as 
they  obtain  medical  attendance  by  means  of  a  weekly  deduc- 
tion for  the  isurpose  from  their  wages,  while  the  Compensa- 
tion Acts  secure  them  against  family  destitution  in  the 
event  of  accidental  injury  or  death. 

7.  This  plan  of  deduction  from  wages  suggests  the  idea 
that  the  principle  of  insurance  against  old  age  might  be 
applied  without  much  difficulty  by  the  compulsory  use  of 
an  Inland  Revenue  penny  stamp  on  a  wages-receipt  form 
to  be  given  by  workmen  to  their  employers  at  stated 
intervals.  State  benevolence,  pure  and  simple,  which  is 
open  to  many  objections,  might  thus  be  avoided. 

8.  According  to  my  judgment,  friendly  .societies  can 
hardly  become  in  their  present  condition  the  medium 
through  which  a  national  system  of  old  age  pensions  may 
be  worked,  l)ut,  on  the  other  hand,  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  adapting  their  arrangements  to  the  purpose, 
contemplated  by  old  age  pensions,  so  as  to  prevent  their 
own  enfeeblement  and  loss  of  usefulness  were  free 
medical  State  relief  and  other  forms  of  State  benevolence  to 
pass  into  law.  As  things  stand,  admission  into  hospitals, 
when  necessary,  may  easily  be  allowed  to  invalid  members 
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of  any  friendly  society  through  payment  of  a  certain 
donation  to  the  hospitals  from  the  general  funds  of  the 
society,  while  in  the  event  of  friendly  societies  becoming 
part  of  the  machinery  of  a  system  of  national  benevolence, 
a  Government  Grant  on  their  behalf  could  be  given. 

9.  I  do  not  think  that  outdoor  relief  of  the  poor  can  be 
replaced  by  the  action  of  friendly  societies,  however 
excellent,  in  Scotland  at  least,  where  indoor  legal  relief  is 
the  exception. 

10.  The  progress,  furthermore,  of  these  societies  is  not 
now  what  it  was  some  years  ago.  Complaints  are  common 
at  their  annual  meetings  of  slight  increase,  if  not  decrease, 
in  their  membership,  and  inducements  are  held  out  in  the 
shape  of  j^leasure  trips,  concerts,  etc.,  to  maintain  their 
former  numbers  and  strength.  The  influence  of  co- 
operative stores  on  the  working  classes,  in  acting  as  a  kind 
of  savings  bank  by  reason  of  their  annual  dividends, 
usually  applied  to  tlie  payment  of  rent,  and  sometimes  to 
investment  in  building  societies,  the  effect  of  the  Compen- 
sation Acts,  and  of  the  deductions  from  wages  at  collieries 


and  other  public  works  already  referred  to,  seem  to  have  ad- 
versely affected  the  special  utility  of  most  friendly  societies. 
Cases  of  Freemasons'  lodges  acting  as  a  local  friendly  society 
do  sometimes  occur,  Init  they  are  rare.  Nevertheless,  the 
same  sentimental  reasons  as  attach  men  to  Freemasonry 
are  operative  in  the  case  of  the  Foresters,  the  Oddfellows, 
the  Shepherds,  and  the  Gardeners  societies,  and  will  prob- 
ably ensure  to  them  continued  life  and  usefulness. 

11.  My  experience  as  a  parish  minister  extends  from 
1869,  when  I  was  presented  by  the  Crown  to  the  parish  of 
Dunnichen,  Forfarshire,  to  the  present  day,  during  which 
interval  I  have  been  minister  in  Montrose,  Stow,  Edin- 
burgh, and  St  Ninians.  I  have  been  a  member  and  Vice- 
Chairman  of  Parocliial  Bo.ards,  member  and  Chairman  of 
School  Boards,  and  have  always  interested  myself  in  social 
questions.  The  observations  which,  according  to  request, 
1  have  herewith  made  are  largely  founded  on  personal 
experience.  Last  year's  report  of  a  local  friendly  society 
is  enclosed.* 

*  Not  reproduced. 
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1.  Leith  was  the  first  town  in  Scotland  to  deal  in  a 
practical  way  with  consumption  as  regards  its  isolation  and 
administrative  control.  The  Parish  Council  set  aside  a 
pavilion  for  the  reception  and  treatment  of  cases  of  con- 
sumption, and  the  reports  go  to  prove  that  much  benefit 
was  derived  by  not  a  few  sufferers.  Cure  could  not  be 
looked  for  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  admitted  for  treat- 
ment, because  the  disease  in  their  lungs  was  too  far  advanced 
before  treatment  was  sought. 

2.  The  Sanitary  Authority  also  set  aside  an  empty 
pavilion  at  the  Infectious  Diseases  Hospital  for  the  isolation 
and  treatment  of  consumptives.  But  admission  was  not 
given  to  advanced  cases.  It  was  the  aim  rather  to  build  up 
into  renewed  activity  those  who  were  recent  victims  of 
consumption.  In  consequence  not  a  few  young  men  and 
women  have  been  enabled  to  return  to  work  as  wage-earners. 

3.  The  need  to  treat  early  cases  is  admitted  on  all  hands, 
but  the  necessity  to  remove  advanced  cases  to  a  place  where 
they  can  no  longer  be  a  source  of  danger  to  their  fellows  is 
also  clamant. 

4.  Though  the  policy  of  the  Parish  Coitncil  is  a  most 
laudable  one,  yet  I  cannot  but  think  when  administration 
plays  so  important  a  part  in  preventing  the  spread  of 
such  a  disease  as  consumption,  that  its  control  should  be 
vested  in  one  authority.  It  is  true  an  arrangement  might 
be  carried  out,  as  has  been  done  in  Leith,  between  the 
Sanitary  and  Parish  Council  Authorities  for  the  notifica- 
tion of  cases,  in  order  to  disinfect  those  premises  recently 
occupied  by  consumptives ;  but  the  arrangement  is  in- 


complete and  lends  itself  to  criticism.  After  a  few  weeks' 
residence  in  the  poorhouse  a  consumptive  goes  home.  The 
Sanitary  Authority  is  not  made  aware  of  the  fact,  with  a 
result  that  must  be  obvious. 

5.  Then,  again,  consumptives  will  seek  admission  to  the 
isolation  hospital,  but  will  prefer  to  die  at  home  rather 
than  consent  to  be  removed  to  the  "poorhouse."  The 
objection  may  be  based  upon  misconception,  l)ut  l  iehind  the 
objection  one  cannot  get.  Moreover,  the  determined  ob- 
jector furnishes  another  source  of  infection  in  his  house,  or 
when  wandering  about  public  places. 

6.  At  the  poorhouse  itself  there  are  seldom  resident 
physicians,  and  skilled  nurses  are  comparatively  few  in 
numlier.  At  the  isolation  hospital  belonging  to  a  Sanitary 
Authority,  the  amenities  and  means  for  dealing  with  either 
early  or  advanced  cases  of  consumption  are  more  perfect 
than  those  at  the  majority  of  poorhouses. 

7.  That  this  overlapping  in  the  administrative  control  of 
consumption  can  be  overcome  goes  without  saying,  if  the 
task  of  dealing  with  the  disease  be  imposed  upon  one 
authority.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  Poor  Law  Authority 
should  not  pay  over  to  the  Sanitary  Authority  a  certain 
sum  for  the  treatment  of  consumptives  in  search  of  Poor 
Law  relief. 

8.  Beyond  this,  again,  is  the  question  of  comlaination  of 
the  two  authorities  to  lease  or  purchase  small  estates  or 
farms  on  which  consumptives  tending  toward  cure  could 
break  wood,  till  soil,  or  employ  their  time  in  rearing 
market  produce. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  THE  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  POOR  BY 
J.  MAXWELL  ROSS,  COUNTY  MEDICAL  OFFICER,  DUMFRIESSHIRE. 


I.  Local  Operations. 

1.  There  are  twelve  public  health  authorities  in  the 
county.  Seven  of  these  are  burghal  and  five  rural. 
Their  operations,  inasmuch  as  they  are  governed  by  the 
Public  Health  Acts,  are  undertaken  for  the  general  public 
weal,  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they  indirectly 
tend  to  the  relief  of  distress,  and  that  they  help  to  prevent 
individuals  becoming  applicants  for  poor  law  relief.  So 
far  as  Scotland  is  concerned,  the  aid  given  by  public  health 
authorities  is  limited  to  the  prevention  of  infectious  or 
epidemic  disease.  Section  66  of  the  Public  Health  (Scot- 
land) Act,  1897,  gives  local  authorities  powers  to  provide 


hospitals,  convalescent  homes,  and  nurses,  medicines  and 
medical  attendance  for  inhabitants  of  their  districts  suffer- 
ing from  infectious  disease,  and  houses  of  reception  for 
persons  who  have  been  exposed  to  infection  ;  sections  46 
and  47  empower  the  local  authority  to  make  provision  for 
disinfection  ;  and  section  77  authorises  them  to  defray  the 
cost  of  vaccinating  and  revaccinating  such  persons  as  to 
them  may  seem  expedient.  Under  these  provisions  three 
hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  cases  of  infectious  disease 
have  been  erected  in  the  county.  These  contain  18,  18, 
and  8  beds  respectively.  Estimates  for  the  erection  of  a 
fourth  hospital  to  contain  28  beds  have  just  been  accepted, 
and  preliminary  negotiations  for  the  erection  of  a  fifth  are 
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proceeding.  All  patients  have  hitherto  been  admitted  to 
these  hospitals  without  charge,  except  in  a  few  cases  where 
some  extra  privileges  were  desired,  when  a  charge  was 
made  to  defray  the  cost.  Disinfection  has  been  carried 
out  by  the  officials  as  part  of  their  usual  duties,  and  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  disinfectants  have  been  supplied 
free  of  charge.  Nurses  have  also  in  a  few  instances  been 
sent  to  nurse  patients  in  their  own  homes,  but  I  have  not 
encouraged  this,  because  isolation  is  necessarily  less  perfect 
than  in  hospital.  Eevaccination  has  been  offered  freely, 
and  largely  taken  advantage  of  during  smallpox  "scares." 
Other  assistance  has  been  given,  more  particularly  to 
medical  men  in  the  investigation  of  sickness  among  their 
poorer  patients,  when  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
sickness  may  be  one  of  the  infectious  diseases. 

2.  The  Poor  Law  is  administered  by  43  Parish  Councils, 
and  there  are  three  poorhouses,  two  of  them  being  Com- 
bination Poorhouses,  in  the  county. 

3.  Voluntary  Effort. — The  Dumfries  and  Galloway  Koyal 
Infirmary  is  open  to  patients  from  the  Southern  Counties. 
There  is  an  out-patient  department  where  poor  patients 
may  receive  advice  and  medicine  free.  Three  public 
health  authorities  send  infectious  cases  to  isolation  wards, 
at  a  fixed  charge,  which  is  paid  out  of  the  public  health 
rate.  This  practice  will  shortly  come  to  an  end.  A 
sanatorium  of  eight  beds  for  cases  of  pulmonary  phthisis 
has  recently  been  closed,  and  the  directors  discourage  the 
admission  of  phthisical  cases  to  the  general  wards,  though 
I  do  not  think  it  is  absolutely  prohibited.  This  institu- 
tion is  largely  dependent  on  voluntary  contributions, 
and  among  the  contributors  are  73  Parish  Councils  in 
the  counties  of  Dumfries,  Kirkcudbright,  and  Wigtown. 
There  are  two  other  hospitals  in  Dumfriesshire — the  Hope 
Memorial  Hospital  at  Langholm  and  a  small  cottage 
hospital  at  Moftat.  The  former  is  endowed,  and,  I  under- 
stand, quite  independent  of  voluntary  offerings.  Its 
benefits  are  restricted  to  persons  living  in  Langholm  and 
neighbouring  parishes.  It  contains  14  beds.  There  is 
no  out-patient  dejDartment,  and  cases  of  phthisis  are  not 
admitted.  The  cottage  hospital  at  Moffat  contains  four  or 
five  beds.  It  is  almost  entirely  dependent  on  voluntary 
contributions.  There  is  no  out-patient  department,  but 
the  nurse-matron  also  acts  as  a  district  nurse,  and,  when 
her  services  are  not  required  in  the  hospital,  visits  outside 
cases.  A  number  of  the  parishes  have  clistrict  nurses 
under  local  committees,  and  I  understand  that  Parish 
Councils  contribute  to  the  funds  of  these  committees. 

4.  Another  voluntary  agency  has  recently  been  formed 
to  deal  with  cases  of  pulmonary  phthisis.  It  owes  its 
inception  to  Mr  Johnstone-Douglas,  the  convener  of  the 
county,  who  in  1905  got  a  committee  formed  to  collect 
subscriptions  for  the  erection  of  a  sanatorium  to  receive 
cases  of  this  disease.  Nearly  £9000  had  been  collected  or 
promised  when  the  circular  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  on  the  Administrative  Control  of  Phthisis  appeared. 
It  was  felt  that  this  circular,  which  definitely  stated  that 
the  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act,  1897,  placed  on  local 
authorities  the  duty  of  dealing  with  phthisis  considerably 
altered  the  situation.  Certain  of  the  subscriptions  were 
withdrawn  in  whole  or  part ;  and  with  the  consent,  of  the 
givers  the  remaining  subscriptions  were  put  into  a  fund 
to  be  used  to  assist  sufferers  in  obtaining  treatment  either 
at  an  existing  sanatorium  or  by  means  of  shelters  and  in 
other  ways  at  their  own  homes.  It  is  not  intended  that 
the  fund  should  be  permanently  operative,  but  only  until 
such  time  as  the  local  authorities  may  make  provision  to 
deal  with  cases  themselves.  The  first  case  was  sent  to  a 
sanatorium  in  October  of  last  year,  and  since  then  about 
20  cases  have  been  relieved  or  assisted.  The  committee  in 
charge  of  the  fund  had  at  the  beginning  of  their  labours 
several  applications  which,  on  investigation,  were  found  to 
be  for  the  relief  of  destitution  caused  by  the  disease,  but 
they  were  reluctantly  compelled  to  decline  assistance  in 
all  cases  where  such  treatment  as  I  have  indicated  was  not 
desired  or  aj^peared  to  be  useless. 


II.  The  Extent  to  which  the  Agencies  mentioned 
Overlap  or  Co-operate,  and  the  Question  of 
further  Co-operation  between  them. 

5.  At  present  the  point  where  poor  law  work  appears 
chiefly  if  not  entirely  to  overlap  public  health  work  is  in 
vaccination.  The  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  the 
vaccination  Act  is  entrusted  to  Parish  Councils,  although 
vaccination  is  essentially  a  public  health  measure ;  and 
public  health  authorities  are,  as  already  stated,  empowered 


to  defray  the  cost  of.  primary  vaccination  as  well  as  of 
revaccination.  In  practice  this  resolves  itself  into  the 
Parish  Council  dealing  with  primary  vaccination  and  the 
local  authority  with  revaccination,  but  there  is  a  fairly 
clear  consensus  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  well  to  place 
a  purely  ])ublic  health  measure  under  the  control  of  the 
public  health  authority. 

6.  Since  the  erection  of  the  hospitals  for  infectious 
disease  there  has  been  no  dispute  between  local  authorities 
and  Parish  Councils  as  to  their  respective  obligations  in 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  paupers  suffering  from  infectious 
disease,  or  of  persons  who,  though  not  paupers  when  attacked, 
have  become  proper  objects  of  relief  by  reason  of  infec- 
tious disease.  The  local  authorities  now  make  themselves 
responsible  for  all  such  cases.  The  first  case  of  smallpox 
which  occurred  in  the  county  after  my  appointment  was  a 
vagrant  who  was  treated  and  maintained  in  the  parish 
sickhouse  by  the  parochial  board.  Since  then  all  cases 
of  smallpox,  whether  among  vagrants  or  persons  usually 
resident,  have  been  treated  and  maintained  at  the  expense 
of  the  local  authorities.  This  has  led  to  an  interesting 
development,  the  combination  of  practically  all  the  local 
authorities  in  the  county  to  provide  hospital  accommoda- 
tion for  smallpox  on  lines  wliich,  if  not  unique,  are  unusual. 
In  the  month  of  June  1902,  three  outbreaks  of  smallpox 
occurred  in  widely  separated  parts  of  Dumfriesshire.  One 
of  these  was  the  burgh  of  Sanquhar,  in  the  model  lodging- 
house  of  which  two  cases  were  found  on  Jime  24th.  The 
local  authority  had  made  no  provision  for  dealing  with  the 
disease.  The  patients  were  removed  to  a  temporary  hos- 
pital in  an  adjoining  district.  The  contacts  in  the  lodging 
house,  of  whom  there  were  about  fifteen,  were  revaccinated, 
and  persons,  clothing,  and  premises  were  disinfected.  These 
precautions  did  not,  however,  make  it  certain  that  there 
might  not  be  a  development  of  the  disease  among  some  of 
the  contacts  ;  and  as  this  jioint  could  not  be  determined  until 
the  period  of  incubation  of  the  disease  had  passed,  careful 
observation  during  this  time  became  necessary.  Such  ob- 
servation could  have  been  carried  out  with  little  difliculty 
if  the  persons  in  contact  had  been  ordinary  residents  in  the 
burgh.  But  they  were  of  the  vagrant  class,  and  had  they 
been  allowed  free  movement  might  very  possibly  have 
formed  fresh  centres  of  infection  in  other  districts.  The 
only  way  to  avoid  this  was  to  persuade  them  to  remain  at 
the  expense  of  the  authority  in  the  lodging-house.  I  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  contacts  to  agree  to  this,  but  the  local 
authority  demurred  to  the  expense.  On  account  of  this 
and  the  two  other  outbreaks  a  conference  of  Dumfriesshire 
local  authorities  had  been  called  to  concert  measures  for 
dealing  with  the  disease,  and  four  districts  and  seven 
burghs  agreed  to  form  a  combination  to  provide  and  main- 
tain hospitals  and  take  such  other  steps  as  might  be  open 
to  them.  Sanquhar  was  one  of  the  seven  burghs  combining. 
Its  position  in  relation  to  coutacts  formed  one  of  the  sub- 
jects of  discussion  at  the  conference.  It  was  felt  that  it 
was  hardly  equitable  that  this  small  burgh  should  be  asked 
to  bear  all  the  expenses  of  maintaining  coatacts  until  such 
time  as  they  might  be  allowed  to  depart  without  danger  to 
other  districts.  They  were  being  detained  in  Sanquhar 
largely  for  the  benefit  of  other  places,  and  the  rejjresen- 
tatives  of  other  local  authorities  were  of  opinion  that  such 
action  as  it  tended  to  protect  thein  should  be  recognised  by 
contributions  towards  the  exi^enses.  They,  so  to  speak, 
looked  upon  such  contributions  as  being  very  much  of  the 
nature  of  insurance  premiums.  It  appeared  to  follow 
logically  from  this  that  as  all  the  individuals  affected  by 
the  disease  in  Sanquhar  and  other  parts  of  the  county  were 
of  the  vagrant  class  and  had  broken  down  where  they  did 
very  much  by  chance  after  having  acquired  the  infection 
in  other  places,  and  under  circumstances  over  which  the 
local  authorities  responsible  for  dealing  with  them  had  no 
control,  the  same  principle  of  contributions  towards  their 
maintenance  and  treatment  in  hospital  should  apply. 
Hitherto  all  combinations  for  hospital  provision  have  been 
formed  on  the  basis  of  the  combining  authorities  paying  a 
fixed  proportion  of  the  capital  cost  and  interest,  of  cost  of 
upkeep,  salaries  and  wages,  and  the  full  cost  of  maintenance 
and  treatment  of  such  patients  as  they  might  send  to  the 
hospital.  Instead,  the  Dumfriesshire  smallpox  hospitals 
combination  resolved  that  the  combining  authorities  should 
pay  a  fixed  proponion  based  on  the  mean  of  population 
and  valuation  of  all  authorised  expenditure,  including  the 
treatment  and  maintenance  of  patients  and  contacts. 
Power  was  accordingly  taken  in  the  deed  of  agreement 
that  hospitals  and  houses  of  reception  should  be  provided 
or  arranged  for  ;  that,  where  necessary,  contacts  should 
be  maintained  in  the  latter,  and  that  "the  whole  expen- 
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'  diture  which  the  joint  committee  shall  consider  necessary 
'  and  incur  lor  tlie  purposes  of  this  agreement,  including 
'  the  expenses  of  management,  shall  be  defrayed  by  the 
'  combining  local  authorities  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
*  tion  and  valuation  (according  to  the  latest  available  census 
'  return  and  valuation  roll  respectively)  of  their  respec- 
'  tive  districts." 

7.  This  has  worked  so  satisfactorily  that  it  has  been 
recommended  as  a  basis  for  meeting  the  cost  of  maintenance 
of  patients  in  a  hospital  for  consumption  proposed  to  be 
provided  by  local  authorities  in  Dumfries  and  Galloway, 
and  has  been  almost  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  local 
authorities  willing  to  combine.  There  is  some  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  method  of  fixing  the  proportion  to  be 
paid  by  each,  whether  it  should  be  on  the  mean  of  popula- 
tion and  valuation,  on  combined  population  and  valua- 
tion, or  on  valuation  alone.  But  the  point  is  that  the 
principle  of  maintaining  patients  at  the  expense  of  the 
combination  rather  than  of  the  individual  local  authori- 
ties has  been  found  to  work  very  satisfactorily  and  to 
permit  of  the  smaller  local  authorities  engaging  in  work 
for  the  prevention  of  disease  which  would  be  absolutely 
prohibitive  if  they  had  to  undertake  it  at  their  own  charges. 
Altliough  this  is  generally  admitted,  the  differences  among 
our  local  authorities  as  to  the  proportion  have  caused  a 
deadlock,  which,  if  not  soon  relieved,  will  make  the  phthisisV 
problem  a  very  difficult  one  in  these  counties.  The  sana-  ^ 
torium  at  the  Dumfries  and  Galloway  Royal  Infirmary  has 
been  closed,  and  the  directors  are  discouraging  the  admission 
of  cases  to  the  general  wards.  Voluntary  effort  is  being 
paralysed  because  of  the  objection  of  many  to  contribute  to 
what  they  hold  to  be  a  relief  of  rates.  Phthisis  is  a  serious 
scourge  in  these  counties,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it 
causes  distress  and  destitution  which  might  be  greatly  miti- 
gated if  the  local  authorities  were  to  come  to  an  agreement. 
fc)0  far  as  sanatorium  treatment  is  concerned,  it  can  only  be 


undertaken  on  a  large  scale.  The  local  authorities  in  these 
counties  are  neither  so  large  nor  so  wealthy  as  to  run 
sanatoria  within  their  own  limits.  If  they  agreed  to  a 
practical  scheme  and  settled  their  differences  I  have  no 
doubt  voluntary  effort  would  be  revived,  and  assistance 
would  be  given,  for  example,  to  families  in  which  the  bread- 
winner, if  phthisical,  dreads  to  go  to  an  hosjntal  or  sana- 
torium lest  those  dependent  upon  him  should  be  for  the 
time  at  least  left  destitute. 

8.  It  may  be  possible  to  hand  over  to  one  authority  or 
agency  the  whole  work  and  duty  of  medical  asssistance  to 
the  poor,  but  I  doubt  its  expediency  at  the  present  time. 

9.  With  regard  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the  health 
of  the  community  suffers  owing  to  the  insufficiency  in 
amount  or  quality  of  the  medical  assistance  at  present  avail- 
able for  the  poor,  I  think  it  does  in  one  particular.  I 
refer  to  pulmonary  phthisis.  I  have  been  much  impressed 
by  the  heavy  death-rate  from  this  disease  in  the  county 
of  Dumfries,  and  at  the  same  time  by  the  great  difficulty 
of  getting  sufferers  at  a  sufficiently  early  stage  to  benefit 
by  sanatorium  treatment.  Patients,  particularly  among 
the  poorer  classes,  do  not  seem  to  come  under  our  ob- 
servation until  the  disease  is  in  an  advanced  stage.  It 
is  difficult  to  account  for  this  and  to  suggest  a  remedy  ; 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  may  be  in  part  due  to  many 
sufferers  not  applying  for  medical  advice  so  long  as  they 
feel  able  to  continue  at  work  and  partly  also  to  the  not 
unnatural  hesitancy  of  medical  practitioners  to  pronounce 
any  individual  phthisical  without  having  good  grounds 
for  doing  so.  Patients  should  be  encouraged  to  apply 
early,  and  medical  men  should  not  hesitate  to  recommend 
sanatorium  treatment,  nor  should  local  authorities  refuse 
to  give  it  to  individuals  who,  while  not  exactly  phthisical, 
may  Ije  about  to  develop  the  disease.  In  this  connection 
a  staff  of  health  visitors  might  be  of  very  great  assistance 
to  local  authorities  in  their  struggle  with  a  disease  which 
leads  to  much  misery  and  destitution. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  THOMAS  RUSSELL,  CHAIRMAN  OF  POORHOUSE 
COMMITTEE,  AND  MEMBER  OF  DUNDEE  PARISH  COUNCIL. 


The  Social  and  Industrial  Conditions  in 
Dundee  Parish. 

1.  Those  people  nearest  to  the  pauper  class  I  find  are 
persons  of  both  sexes  who,  after  reaching  fifty  years  of 
age,  are  considered  to  be  unable  to  earn  full  wages  and 
command  steady  employment. 

2.  The  great  majority  of  our  cases  are  millworkers. 
Their  living  conditions  are  not  of  the  best ;  their  sur- 
roundings are  anything  but  sweet ;  housing  conditions 
unsatisfactory,  and  earnings  small. 

3.  The  male  worker  earns  in  proportion  much  less  than 
the  female  worker. 

4.  Another  great  evil  in  our  social  system  is  the  fact 
that  women  are  forced  by  circumstances  to  continue 
working  in  the  mill  after  marriage,  which  means  that -the 
offspring  of  such  nuptials  are  seldom,  if  ever,  robust,  and 
soon  go  to  swell  the  number  of  those  depending  on  parish 
help. 

The  Method  op  administering  Relief,  etc. 

5.  Applications  for  relief  are  received  at  the  Parish 
Council  offices.  These  are  thoroughly  investigated. 
Applicants  are  medically  examined,  and  their  cases 
prepared  by  the  inspector  and  brought  before  Relief 
Committee — which  meets  every  week — and  disposed  of. 

6.  It  has  struck  me  as  a  member  of  Parish  Council  that 
the  present  state  of  Poor  Law  administration  is  in  many 
respects  unsatisfactory,  expensive,  and  complicated.  I  am 
of  opinion  that  parishes  should  be  enlarged  in  area,  instead 
of,  as  we  found  it  in  the  disjunction  of  that  part  of  Dundee 
Combination  —  Liff  and  Benvie — which  was  created  a 
separate  parish  when  it  might  have  been  left  undisturbed, 
the  disjunction  necessitating  for  its  working  the  creation 
of  officials  and  the  paying  of  their  salaries. 


7.  I  would  suggest  that  Forfarshire,  for  instance,  should 
be  one  parish  ;  there  are  about  fifty-three  different  parishes 
just  now  for  Poor  Law  purposes,  employing  a  separate 
staff  of  officials  at  enormous  expense. 

The  respective  Merits  op  Indoor  and 
Outdoor  Reliep. 

8.  If  applicants  can  possibly  be  assisted  with  relief  in 
their  own  homes,  it  is  a  great  pity  to  force  them  into  the 
poorhouse.  Old  people  should  never  be  forced  to  break 
up  their  houses  unless  they  are  absolutely  in  such  a 
condition  that  they  have  no  one  to  look  after  them  or  give 
them  any  assistance.  So  long  as  old  people  are  able  to 
keep  a  roof  over  their  heads,  it  is  astonishing  how  little 
assistance  will  serve  to  prevent  them  becoming  entirely 
dependent  on  Poor  Law  help.  Once  in  the  poorhouse,  the 
l^erson  becomes  beyond  the  power  of  any  other  but 
l^arish  aid. 

9.  There  are,  no  doubt,  numerous  cases  where  relief  in 
the  poorhouse  would  be  more  suitable  than  given  elsewhere, 
but  the  fact  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  that  once  a 
person  is  fairly  located  there,  he  or  she  becomes  in  many 
cases  a  permanent  burden  on  the  rates. 

The  Classes  of  Persons  applying  for  Relief. 

10.  As  I  have  said,  the  great  majority  of  our  cases  are 
millworkers,  general  labourers,  and  disabled  tradespeople. 

Causes  of  Pauperism. 

11.  The  main  causes  of  pauperism  are — alcohol,  deser- 
tion, insanity,  general  iiifrugality,  and  the  want  of  taking 
thought  for  the  future. 
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The  Class  of  People  seeking  Election  as 
Parish  Councillors. 

12.  I  have  no  wish  to  say  that  any  but  the  right  persons 
are  chosen,  but  I  do  say  that  those  who  have  nothing  at 
stake  should,  not  be  sent  to  administer  other  people's 
money. 

The  Expediency  and  probable  Effect  of  giving 
Able-bodied  Persons  a  Claim  to  Parochial  Relief. 

13.  I  am  afraid  that  to  give  a  claim  for  relief  to  able- 
bodied  persons  would  open  the  flood-gates  to  abuse.  We 
have  those  able-bodied  who  will  not  work,  and  who  are 
really  nothing  short  of  loafers,  and  personally  I  would  do 
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nothing  to  encourage  them.  The  able-bodied  bona  fide 
working-men  thrown  temporarily  out  of  work  would  be 
sorely  driven  to  want  before  allowing  their  families  to 
accept  parochial  relief,  or  subject  them  to  the  reproach  of 
pauperism.    Our  Distress  Committee,  etc.  meet  this  want. 

Reforms  in  the  Law  or  Practice  suggested 
by  Experience. 

14.  Greater  power  should  be  given  to  detain  for  a  much 
longer  period  the  "  ins-and-outs  "  within  our  poorhouses. 

15.  Desertion  of  wife  and  family  should  be  more 
severely  dealt  with. 

16.  The  possible  abolition  of  the  law  of  settlement. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MISS  MARION  RUTHERFURD,  WARDEN  OF  QUEEN  MARGARET 
COLLEGE  SETTLEMENT,  GLASGOW;  HON.  DISTRICT  SECRETARY  OF  CHARITY 
ORGANISATION  SOCIETY;  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INVALID  CHILDREN'S  AID  COMMITTEE. 


1.  For  the  last  ten  years  I  have  been  working  for 
Queen  Margaret  College  Settlement  (with  the  exception  of 
a  year  spent  in  London  at  the  Women's  University 
Settlement).  For  the  last  six  and  a  liaU  years  I  have  been 
Warden  of  the  Settlement,  and  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
Anderston  District  Committee  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  ;  and  am  also  Secretary  of  the  Invalid  Children's 
Aid  Committee  in  connection  with  the  Settlement,  and 
in  that  capacity  come  into  contact  with  the  various 
infirmaries  and  hospitals. 

Charities  and  Voluntary  Effort. 

2.  I  enclose  reports  of  the  Settlement  and  the  local 
branch  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  as  best 
describing  their  work.*  There  are  besides  many  other 
societies  working  in  the  district,  such  as  the  Poor 
Children's  Clothing  Scheme,  which  inquires  into  the  cases 
of  children  referred  to  it  as  needy  by  school  teachers  and 
others,  and  in  many  cases  provides  complete  outfits.  In  all 
cases  statements  as  to  wages  are  verified  ;  and  where  neglect 
is  proved,  pressure  is  put  on  the  parents  through  the  School 
Board  and  the  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 

3.  The  Poor  Children's  Dinner  Table  provides  dinner 
five  days  a  week,  from  mid-October  or  the  Ijeginning  of 
November  till  April,  to  al^out  two  hundred  children  from 
the  poorest  schools  in  the  locality.  Inquiry  is  not  yet 
sufiiciently  full,  and  children  get  fed  whose  parents  could 
provide  for  them  at  home  ;  but  each  year  the  methods 
are  being  improved.  The  meal,  which  consists  of  soup 
and  bread,  is  entirely  free. 

4.  The  Children's  Day  Refuge,  open  during  the  same 
months,  provides  children  of  school  age  with  breakfast, 
dinner,  and  tea  five  days  a  week.  Cases  admitted  have  to 
pass  a  committee,  and  considerable  home  visiting  is  done, 
while  all  cases  come  up  for  revision  monthly.  Here 
again  all  meals  are  free. 

5.  The  Fresh  Air  Fortnight  Scheme  sends  away  hundreds 
of  children  every  summer  from  this  district.  The  children 
sent  are  mostly  of  the  poorest,  and  nearly  all  go  free. 
The  last  two  societies  are  worked  by  the  Evangelistic 
Association  from  headquarters  at  Tent  Hall,  Saltmarket. 

6.  An  effort  has  been  made  in  this  district  to  start  a 
Society  for  the  Registration  of  Relief,  but  great  difficulty 
has  been  found  in  getting  societies,  ministers,  and  mission- 
workers  to  co-operate,  each  being  satisfied  that  while  great 
overlapping  exists  everywhere  else,  in  his  or  her  particular 
field  it  is  entirely  unknown.  There  are  in  our  area  eight 
parish  churches,  and  not  less  than  thirty-one  dissenting 
churches  and  missions  and  three  Roman  Catholic  churches. 
Several  of  the  missions  are  connected  with  wealthy  west- 
end  churches  and  have  very  large  poor-funds  at  their 
disposal.  With  some  of  them,  it  has  so  far  been  very 
difficult  to  get  any  active  co-operation. 

7.  The  resident  population  is  entirely  working  class. 
The  district  is  densely  populated,  and  includes  the  notorious 
Brownfield  area  with  its  high  death-rate  among  infants. 
In  1905  (last  figures  available),  while  the  general  death-rate 

*  Not  reproduced. 


had  fallen  from  40'4  in  1901  to  20-8,  the  infant  mortality 
remained  abnormally  high,  139  per  1,000.  The  great 
local  proljlem  is  the  irregularity  of  the  dock  labour,  which, 
while  highly  jjaid,  is  greatly  overstocked  and  therefore 
very  uncertain.  There  is  a  large  low-class  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  population.  Another  serious  evil  in  this  locality 
is  the  increasing  number  of  farmed-out  houses.  The  rent 
paid  is  usually  lOd.  per  room  per  night  "  and  no  questions 
asked."  Once  a  family  gets  into  such  a  tenement  it  seems 
absolutely  impossible  to  get  it  back  to  respectability  again. 
The  School  Board  provides,  practically  free,  excellent  after- 
noon special  classes  for  working  women  on  nursing,  care 
of  children,  and  cookery.  The  results  are  good  so  far  as 
they  go,  but  the  women  who  attend  are  too  respectable. 

8.  Recently  a  Health  Association  and  Dispensary  has 
been  started  in  the  district  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
advice  of  the  local  doctors,  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  and  the  West  of  Scotland  Ijranch  of  the  British 
Medical  Association,  who  all  held  that  there  were  already 
sufficient  free  medical  agencies  to  cope  with  the  work, 
there  being  in  the  district — 

(a)  The  Western  Infirmary  and  its  excellent 
out-patient  department,  open  daily  for  all  diseases 
except  eye,  skin,  and  maternity,  these  being  other- 
wise provided  for  in  the  district. 

(&)  Ophthalmic  Hospital  and  out-patient  depart- 
ment. 

(c)  Eye  Infirmary  and  out-patient  department. 

(d)  Ear  and  Throat  Hospital  and  out-patient 
dej^artment. 

(e)  Special  Diseases  of  Women  Hospital  and  out- 
patient department. 

(/)  Cancer  Hospital  and  out-patient  deiiartment. 
{g)  Children's  Hospital  and  out-patient  department. 

(h)  Skin  Dispensary. 

(i)  General  dispensary  of  Victoria  Infirmary. 
(j)  Samaritan  Hospital  within  easy  distance. 
(k)  Royal  Infirmary  within  easy  distance. 

(l)  Maternity  Hospital,  west-end  branch, 
(m)  Parish  (Poor  Law)  Dispensary. 

9.  There  is  not  enough  differentiation  between  charity 
and  poor  relief.  In  very  many  cases  people  are  receiving 
both  ;  and  one  or  two  societies  refuse  relief  except  to  persons 
in  receipt  of  out-relief,  and  others  recommend  their 
recipients  to  apply  to  the  parish. 

10.  The  Old  Men's  Friend  Society  refused  help  for  a 
man  in  whom  I  was  interested  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
never  applied  for  outdoor  relief. 

11.  The  Aged  Christian  Friend  Society  encourages  its 
pensioners  to  get  outdoor  relief. 

12.  As  a  rule  the  working  class  tax-payer  looks  on  the 
payment  of  poor  rate  as  a  form  of  insurance  and  pays  it 
without  grudge,  expecting  to  reap  the  benefit  in  old  age. 

13.  Out-relief  is  comparatively  easily  obtained,  and  there 
is  not  now  any  strong  feeling  against  accepting  it.  Widows 
with  children  consider  it  their  right,  and  usually  get  it  un- 
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less  there  is  serious  misconduct.  When  charitable  aid  takes 
its  place,  there  is  usually  some  condition  attached  either  that 
the  woman  trains  for  a  trade,  or  sends  one  or  more  children 
to  an  orphanage,  and  almost  invariably  the  woman  declines 
to  consent  to  any  conditions  and  falls  back  on  the  Poor  Law. 

Mrs  C — ,  a  strong  young  widow  left  with  two  children, 
was  in  good  service  before  marriage.  The  Charity  Organ- 
isation Society  offered  to  get  her  cliildren  provided  for  if  she 
would  go  back  to  service.  She  declined.  Her  insiirance 
money  is  now  done,  and  last  week,  at  the  instigation  of  her 
missionary  she  applied  for  outdoor  relief. 

14.  The  Charity  Organisation  Society  supplies  medical 
aid  to  all  cases  referred  to  it  by  the  Poor  Law  authorities, 
where  an  able-bodied  man  has  applied  for  a  doctor  for  his 
wife  or  child.  Last  year  our  medical  officer  made  157 
visits  to  22  cases. 

15.  The  parish  also  hands  over  to  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society  cases  of  respectable  widows  (with  children) 
too  good  for  the  Poor  Law.  These  are  assisted  by  grants, 
by  training  for  suitable  trades,  or  by  removal  to  the  country 
to  be  near  friends  or  suitable  employment.  This  part  of 
the  work  might  be  done  more  extensively  but  for  the 
knowledge  that  outdoor  relief  is  there  to  fall  back  on. 
This  acts  as  a  great  deterrent  to  the  efforts  of  the  women. 

16.  The  parish  also  send  on  cases  of  respectable  old 
pacple,  above  the  usual  standard  for  out-relief,  to  be 
made  pensioners  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society. 

(a)  Mrs  D — ,  a  young  widow  left  with  two 
children  ;  her  jjarents  in  the  country  were  willing  to 
take  the  children  for  a  small  payment  if  she  re- 
turned to  service.  She  declined  ;  struggled  with 
lodgers  and  aid  of  private  charity  till  her  health 
gave  way;  then,  too  late,  went  to  service,  finally 
broke  down  and  died.  She  had  been  persuaded  by 
a  former  mistress  that  she  was  entitled  to  outdoor 
relief,  and  so  felt  she  had  this  to  fall  back  on. 

(b)  Mrs  P — ,  a  strong  young  widow  left  with  six 
children,  none  earning,  had  received  £250  com- 
pensation for  the  death  of  her  husband.  An  effort 
was  made  to  get  her  to  train  as  a  laundress  ;  her 
mother  lived  with  her  and  looked  after  the  children. 


She  completed  her  training  and  for  a  time  did 
excellently,  but  tired  of  regular  employment,  and 
stated  she  knew  she  would  get  out-relief  when 
her  money  was  done.    She  has  since  left  the  district. 

(c)  J.  F.,  a  respectable  old  woman  of  sixty- 
five,  applied  for  out-relief,  was  referred  to  the 
Chaiity  Organisation  Society  ;  had  been  in  service 
for  many  years,  and  had  saved  considerable  money  ; 
had  become  too  crippled  by  rheumatism  to  work  any 
longer.  A  large  part  of  her  savings  had  gone  to 
help  an  invalid  brother.  Inquiries  were  made  of 
old  employers  and  others  ;  all  proved  satisfactory  ; 
sufficient  funds  were  raised  from  her  church,  relatives, 
and  charitable  societies  to  render  her  life  easy  for 
the  rest  of  her  days. 

17.  From  my  experience  in  dealing  with  cases,  I  believe 
that  there  is  in  Glasgow  sufficient  charitable  relief  available, 
if  properly  organised,  to  make  outdoor  relief  unnecessary. 
The  facility  with  which  outdoor  relief  can  be  obtained  at 
]iresent  is  weakening  the  sense  of  family  responsibility. 
Another  distressing  result  is  that  widows  or  dependents 
spend  the  money  obtained  from  friendly  societies  or 
employers  (Workmen's  Compensation  Acts,  etc.)  with  the 
most  reckless  extravagance,  knowing  that  in  the  last  resort 
outdoor  relief  can  easily  be  obtained. 

If  the  granting  of  outdoor  relief  were  stopped,  or  very 
stringently  administered,  the  co-ojjeration  between  philan- 
thropic societies  and  individuals  would  be  much  more 
necessary  and  would  lead  to  greater  efficiency  and  economy. 

Friendly  Societies. 

18.  I  can  only  speak  of  the  movement  in  connection  with 
the  Foresters'  Women's  Courts. 

In  Glasgow  they  do  not  flourish.  Up  till  a  year  ago 
there  were  two,  but  one  has  since  been  taken  over  by  a 
men's  court,  as  the  membership  has  dwindled  to  twenty- 
seven.  The  other,  "Court  Lady  Blythswood,"  has  not 
increased  its  numbers  during  the  last  seven  years,  retaining 
a  membership  of  from  fifty-five  to  sixty. 

Neither  of  these  courts  give  maternity  benefit,  with  the 
result  that  the  members  as  a  rule  withdraw  on  marriage. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  J.  M.  SCOBIE,  MEMBER  OF  THE  PARISH  COUNCIL 

OF  DURNESS  (SUTHERLANDSHIRE). 


1.  I  have  acted  for  eight  years,  1895-1903,  on  the  Parish 
Council  of  Durness,  and  am  Chairman  of  the  Patrick 
Campbell  Bequest  for  school  and  charity  purposes  in 
Durness  since  1900. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  social  condition  of  Durness,  the 
people  are  mostly  crofters  living  along  the  sea-coast,  and 
earn  a  somewhat  precarious  livelihood  by  fishing  (mostly 
for  lobsters),  as  the  coast  is  wild  and  stormy.  Their  crofts 
are  cheaply  rented,  and  their  common  pasture  is  well 
managed  by  a  committee,  though  I  believe  it  is  somewhat 
overstocked.  In  February  1897  they  received  some 
additional  pasture  for  their  cows  for  the  townships  of 
Sangomore  and  Durness,  from  two  of  the  large  farms, 
through  the  Crofter  Commission,  which  should  have  added 
to  their  comfort. 

3.  During  my  experience  on  the  Council  I  found  a  ten- 
dency to  the  placing  of  crofters  on  the  permanent  roll  instead 
of  affording  casual  relief  in  severe  seasons.  When  I  left  the 
council  there  were  some  sixteen  to  twenty  in  this  position, 
but  I  think  there  must  now  be  a  larger  number.  This  I 
attribute  to  the  undue  proportion  of  crofters  in  the  Council, 
then  4,  out  of  a  total  of  7.  There  are  now  6  crofters 
on  the  council,  and  the  tendency  is  naturally  to  fill  up 
vacancies  as  created  by  death  or  removal  ;  and  as  each  must 
have  a  partiality  for  his  own  township,  there  are  always  a 
crop  of  new  applicants. 

4.  With  regard  to  indoor  and  outdoor  relief,  the  local 


poorliouse  accommodation  is  limited  ;  and  as  the  cost  of 
sending  to  the  county  combination  poorhouse  is  high,  the 
bulk  of  the  allowances  are  outdoor,  and  are  generally 
reasonable,  but,  as  I  have  stated,  casual  relief  would  be 
better  in  many  cases  than  even  a  small  permanent 
allowance,  which  destroys  the  self-respect  of  the  recipients. 
I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  providing  some  local  employ- 
ment when  possible  for  the  able-bodied,  instead  of  any 
gratuitous  distribution. 

5.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  uncertainty  of  the  fishing 
(which  of  late  years  has  been  much  destroyed  by  the 
depredations  of  trawlers)  has  much  to  do  with  the  creation 
of  poverty  in  some  of  the  townships,  and  that  an  addition 
to  the  facilities  of  steam  communication  along  the  North 
coast  is  much  needed  for  the  providing  of  local  wants,  and 
the  export  of  fish,  eggs,  and  other  produce. 

6.  The  existing  area  of  district  is  suitable,  the  population 
being  for  the  most  part  within  a  radius  of  five  miles. 

7.  The  distribution  of  the  funds  of  the  Campbell  Bequest 
for  schoo  and  charity  since  1900  must  have  afforded  con- 
siderable relief.  The  funds  are  about  £294  annually.  Of 
this  sum  about  £120  is  distributed  in  bursaries  to  scholars 
attending  schools  in  the  parish  and  at  other  secondary 
schools.  There  is  £30  for  a  college  bursary,  and  some  £30 
for  food  and  clothing  to  poor  children,  and  £20  for  the 
aged  poor  at  Christmas  time. 
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STATEMENT  BY  THE  SCOTTISH  IRONMASTERS'  ASSOCIATION  AS  TO  SECTION  37  OF  THE 

POOR  LAW  (SCOTLAND)  ACT,  1845. 


By  section  37  of  the  Poor  Law  (Scotland)  Act,  1845,  it 
is  provided  that  "  in  estimating  the  annual  value  of  lands 
'  and  heritages  the  same  shall  be  taken  to  be  the  rent  at 
'  which,  one  year  with  another,  such  lands  and  heritages 
'  might,  in  their  actual  state,  be  reasonably  expected  to  let, 
'  from  year  to  year,  under  deduction  of  the  probable  annual 
'  average  cost  of  the  repairs,  insurance,  and  other  expenses, 
'  if  any,  necessary  to  maintain  such  lands  and  heritages  in 
'  their  actual  state,  and  all  rates,  taxes,  and  public  charges 
'  payable  in  respect  of  the  same." 

It  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  this  Association  that 
certain  of  the  Scottish  Parish  Councils  have  made  repre- 
sentations to  the  Royal  Commission  recommending  that 
this  section  should  be  repealed  and  that  the  poor  rate 
should  be  levied  on  the  gross  annual  valuation  of  lands 
and  heritages  as  appearing  on  the  valuation  roll  without 
any  abatement  for  repairs,  etc. 

It  is  submitted  on  behalf  of  this  Association  that  the 
abatement  from  the  gross  valuation  at  present  allowed  by 
the  above  quoted  section  of  the  Poor  Law  (Scotland)  Act, 
1845,  ought  not  to  be  interfered  with. 

In  arriving  at  the  annual  value  of  ironworks  for  the 
purposes  of  the  valuation  roll  the  assessor  takes  into 
account  furnaces,  heaters,  and  many  kinds  of  buildings 
and  plant,  the  annual  u^jkeep  of  which  requires  heavy 
expenditure,  and  which  also  rapidly  perish  in  the  using, 
involving  frequent  total  renewal. 

The  gross  annual  value  of  these  subjects,  where  the 
same  are  not  actually  let,  is,  as  a  matter  of  practice, 
arrived  at  by  taking  a  percentage  on  the  prime  cost.  This 


percentage  is  so  fixed  as  to  cover  not  only  the  interest 
which  the  owner  of  the  property,  if  let,  would  expect  to 
derive  i'roni  his  capital  invested  therein,  but  also  the 
estimated  amount  which  such  owner  would  require  to 
expend  in  order  to  keep  the  property  in  a  tenantahle 
condition,  the  theory  being  that  the  more  perishable  the 
subject,  the  higher  the  rent,  in  proportion  to  the  capital 
invested,  which  the  owner  would  require  to  demand  in 
order  to  recoup  himself. 

To  base  the  jjoor  rate  assessment  on  the  gross  annual 
valuation  would  therefore  result  in  burdening  an  ironwork 
liable  to  rapid  deterioration  with  a  higher  rate  of  assess- 
ment (whether  regard  is  had  to  the  capital  value  or  to 
the  net  return  from  owners'  capital  invested  therein)  than 
first  class  house  property  of  equal  capital  value  but 
involving  small  expense  of  upkeep. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  Association  the  repeal  of  the  37th 
section  of  the  Poor  Law  (Scotland)  Act,  1845,  would  not 
only  be  inequitable,  but  would  saddle  numerous  industries 
M'ith  an  additional  burden,  which,  owing  to  stress  'of 
foreign  competition,  they  could  ill  afford. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Scottish  Ironmasters'  Association. 

And.  K.  M'Cosh, 
Chairman. 
James  C.  Bishop, 
Secretary. 

156  St  Vincent  Street, 
Glasgow,  2nd  Oct.  1907. 
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MEMORANDUM  PREPARED  BY  THE  SCOTTISH  MINERAL  OIL  ASSOCIATION  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  THE  37TH  SECTION  OF  THE  POOR  LAW  (SCOTLAND)  AMENDMENT  ACT,  1845. 


1.  The  Scottish  Mineral  Oil  Companies  are  of  opinion 
that  the  terms  of  the  37th  section  of  the  Poor  Law 
(Scotland)  •  Amendment  Act,  1845,  are  quite  fair  and 
reasonable. 

2.  They  hold  that,  so  long  as  the  law  in  regard  to 
valuation  requires  as  at  present  the  inclusion  under  the 
expression  "Lands  and  Heritages"  of  certain  plant  and 
machinery,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  levying  of 
assessments  that  the  provisions  of  the  37th  section  shoidd 
be  maintained,  (1)  because  the  cost  of  the  upkeep  of  the 
plant  and  machinery  in  oil  works  is  very  high — the  great 
heat  to  which  much  of  the  oil  plant  is  subjected,  and  the 
corrosive  action  of  the  chemicals  used  in  the  manufacture, 
necessitating  continual  and  costly  repairs  ;  and  (2)  because 
the  gross  valuation  of  oil  works  in  the  Valuation  Roll  is 
also  very  high  in  comparison  with  the  gross  valuation  of 
most  other  subjects  on  the  Roll,  the  explanation  being 
that,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  expenditure  for  repairs 
and  upkeej),  the  actual  life  of  a  large  part  of  the  very 
expensive  plant  and  machinery  used  in  the  manufacture 
is  subject  to  rapid  deterioration,  and  necessitates  frequent 
renewals,  with  the  result  that  the  gross  annual  valuation 
entered  in  the  Valuation  Roll  is  at  a  high  figure. 

3.  In  accordance  with  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  valua- 
tion judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  1902,  the  method 
of  arriving  at  the  annual  valuation  of  oil  works  in  the 
occupation  of  the  owners  is  as  follows : — The  assessor 
ascertains  from  a  company's  balance  sheet,  or  otherwise, 
the  capital  expended  on  its  works,  and  to  arrive  at  the 
annual  valuation  thereof  to  be  entered  in  the  Roll,  he 
takes  llg  per  cent,  on  the  ascertained  capital  value.  This 
percentage  is  arrived  at  (1)  by  allowing  6  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  value  to  represent  the  average  sum  which  a  land- 
lord would  require  to  spend  annually,  in  order  to  fulfil  his 
obligation  to  a  hypothetical  tenant  to  keep  the  works  in  a 
proper  state  of  "  renewal "  ;  (2)  by  adding  4j  per  cent,  to 


meet  reasonable  interest  on  capital  re]iresented  by  the 
capital  value  of  the  works  ;  and  (3)  by  adding  to  these 
two  percentages  the  actual  amount  of  the  feu-duty, 
insurance,  and  landlord's  taxes,  which  together  may  be 
taken  as  amounting  to  1  per  cent,  of  the  capital  value. 

4.  The  percentage  applied  by  the  assessor  in  arriving  at 
the  annual  valuation  of  oil  works  is  more  than  double  the 
percentage  applied  in  the  case  of  most  other  works  on  the 
Roll, — this  high  percentage  being  due  to  the  perishable 
nature  of  oil  plant  and  the  consequent  necessity  for 
frequent  renewals. 

5.  It  would  obviously  be  a  great  injustice  to  oil 
companies  if,  in  the  first  place,  the  gross  annual  valuation 
of  their  works  in  the  Valuation  Roll  is  fixed  on  a  much 
higher  basis  than  other  subjects  on  the  Roll,  and  if,  in  the 
second  place,  in  the  levying  of  assessments,  oil  companies 
are  to  receive  no  consideration  in  respect  of  the  heavy  cost 
for  repairs  and  upkeep. 

6.  So  far  as  oil  companies  are  concerned,  the  question  of 
what  deduction  should  be  allowed  under  the  37th  Section 
was  carefully  considered  in  the  case  of  the  Pumpherston 
Oil  Company,  Limited  v.  Wilson  (Mid-Calder  Parish 
Council),  in  1901,  when  the  First  Division  of  the  Court 
of  Session,  after  lengthened  procedure,  unanimously  found 
that  the  Company  was  entitled  to  a  deduction,  on  the  then 
annual  valuation  of  its  works,  of  94  per  cent.  (Since  that 
judgment  was  given,  the  gross  annual  valuation  of  that 
company's  works  has,  in  consequence  of  a  decision  of  the 
valuation  judges,  been  considerably  increased,  without  any 
addition  having  been  made  to  the  allowance  imder  the 
37th  section,  so  that  the  deduction  to  which  the  company 
was  found  entitled  is  now  only  equal  to  70  per  cent,  on 
the  present  annual  valuation.) 

7 .  With  regard  to  the  other  oil  companies,  the  rate  of  d  educ- 
tion has  in  most  cases  been  the  subject  of  compromise,  so 
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as  to  avoid  litigation.  It  usually  ranges  from  50  per  cent, 
to  55  per  cent.,  and  in  no  instance  does  it  exceed  60  per 
cent,  on  the  annual  valuation. 

8.  In  the  circumstances  above  explained,  these  deduc- 
tions cannot  be  considered  excessive. 

9.  To  adopt  the  words  of  Lord  Kinnear  in  giving 
judgment  in  the  Pumpherston  Company's  case  above 
referred  to,  the  precise  character  of  the  subjects  assessed 
"  is  land  occupied  by  buildings  and  also  by  fixed  plant 
'  and  machinery  which  are  heritable  only  by  reason  of 
'  annexation  to  the  land,  which  appear  to  be  very  valuable 
'  and  which  are  shown  to  be  perishable  by  use.  .  .  . 
'  But  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  subjects  consists  of 
'  machinery  which  lasts  only  for  one  or  two  years,  and 
'  therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  annual  cost  of 
'  repairs  should  be  nearly  equal  to  the  annual  valuation 
'  of  tlie  subjects.  .  .  .  Tlie  apparent  difficulty  which  seems 
'  to  arise  from  the  magnitude  of  the  deductions  in  propor- 
'  tion  to  the  total  annual  valuation  of  the  subjects  turns  out 
'  to  he  no  difficulty  at  all,  when  the  nature  of  the  subjects  is 
'  considered.  The  greater  part  of  the  annual  valuation  of 
'  this  complex  heritage  is  due  to  the  inclusion  of  machinery 
'  and  plant,  which  would  not  be  considered  as  land,  and 
'  would  not  be  valued  at  all,  but  for  the  operation  of  a 
'  somewhat  artificial  rule  of  positive  law.  But  if  it  turns 
'  out  that  the  things  so  included  are  perishable  in  the 
'  using,  and  if,  therefore,  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  entire 
'  complex  heritage  in  its  actual  state  turns  out  to  be  so 
'  great  as  to  bring  down  the  annual  valuation  of  the  whole 
'  to  its  proprietor  to  something  not  much  exceeding  the 
'  proper  rental  of  the  lands  and  buildings  without  the 
'  machinery  and  plant,  there  is  nothing  anomalous  in  that 
'  result." 

10.  The  greater  part  of  the  value  of  an  oil  work,  as 
entered  in  the  Valuation  Roll,  is  made  up  of  the  value 
of  machinery  and  plant,  which  should  not  naturally  be 
included.  If,  however,  machinery  and  plant  is  included 
(as  under  the  present  Valuation  Statutes  it  apparently 
must  be),  allowance  should  necessarily  be  made  for  the 
fact  that  "it  is  perishable  in  the  using,"  and,  in  that 
respect,  is  in  striking  contrast  to  most  of  the  "  lands  and 
heritages"  entered  in  the  Valuation  EoU. 


11.  It  is  to  be  kept  in  view  that  under  the  37th  section 
of  the  Poor  Law  Act,  a  deduction  is  to  be  made  from  the 
valuation  of  all  classes  of  "  lands  and  heritages,"  btit  "  there 
is  nothing  anomalous "  in  the  fact  that  from  some  classes 
of  "lands  and  heritages"  the  rate  of  deduction  is  larger 
than  from  others,  especially  when  it  is  found  that  the 
"  greater  part "  of  the  valuation  would  not,  but  for  a 
"somewhat  artificial  rule  of  positive  law,"  have  been 
included  in  the  entry  in  the  Valuation  Poll  at  all,  and 
that  this  "  greater  part"  only  lasts  for  one  or  two  years. 

12.  Even  after  allowing  such  deductions  to  oil  works 
under  the  37th  section,  there  is  a  net  assessable  rental 
very  considerably  greater  than  the  gross  rental  would  be 
if  tlie  annual  valuation  of  these  works  was  arrived  at  on 
the  same  basis  as  other  works. 

13.  Assume,  for  example,  the  capital  value  of  an  oil 
work  to  be,  say,  £50,000 — 

llj-  per  cent,  on  that  sum  is,  .       .       .  £5,750 
After  allowing,  say,  50  per  cent,  as  a 

deduction  under  the  37th  section,      .  2,875 


There  is  a  net  assessable  rental  of  .       .  £2,875 

14.  Taking  the  same  sum  of  £50,000  as  the  capital  value 
of  a  work,  other  than  an  oil  work,  and  applying  the 
percentage  usually  applied  in  the  valuation  of  such  works, 
say  5^  per  cent.,  the  annual  valuation  of  such  work  would 
be  £2,750,  which,  without  any  deduction  tinder  the  37th 
section,  gives  a  smaller  assessable  rental  than  is  brought 
out  in  the  case  of  an  oil  work,  after  allowing  a  deduction 
of  50  per  cent,  under  the  section. 

15.  Were  the  37th  section  repealed  and  the  assessments 
levied  on  the  gross  valuation  appearing  in  the  Valuation 
Roll  arrived  at  as  that  valuation  is  at  present,  oil 
companies  would  have  to  bear  far  more  than  their  fair 
share  of  taxation.  This  clearly  shows  the  necessity  for 
the  continuance  of  that  section,  if  the  gross  valuation  is 
to  be  arrived  at  as  at  present. 

T.  W.  Steven. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  DR  GEORGE  SINCLAIR,  JOINT  MEDICAL  OFFICER  FOR 
THE  PARISH  OF  KIRKWALL  AND  ST  OLA,  AND  FOR  THE  ORKNEY  COMBINATION 
POORHOUSE. 


1.  I  am  an  M.D.  of  the  University  of  Durham,  and  a 
Licentiate  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
Edinburgh,  and  have  been  in  practice  over  twenty-four 
years,  twenty-two  years  of  which  have  been  in  this  district. 
For  six  years  I  have  been  Joint  Medical  Officer  of  Kirk- 
wall and  St  Ola,  and  for  five  years  Joint  Medical  Ofiicer  of 
the  Orkney  Combination  Poorhouse. 

As  regards  the  points  mentioned  in  circular,  I  have  to 
say  as  follows  : — 

2.  The  Sanitary  Authority  under  the  Public  Health 
Act,  by  an  arrangement  with  the  Balfour  Hospital  trustees, 
provides  hospital  accommodation,  with  medicine  and 
medical  attendance  in  cases  of  infectious  disease,  to  those 
unable  to  provide  it  themselves,  but  who  are  not  in  receipt 
of  parochial  relief.  They  also  disinfect  the  dwellings  of 
such  after  removal  of  patient  to  hospital.  They  do  not 
assist  the  poor  medically  in  any  other  way. 

3.  The  Town  Council  gives  no  medical  assistance  to 
sick  poor. 

4.  The  Poor  Law,  represented  by  Parish  Council,  takes 
full  charge  of  sick  poor.  The  town  and  parish  are  divided 
into  two  districts,  a  medical  officer  being  appointed  for 
each.  On  sickness  occurring,  the  medical  officer  is  notified, 
and  he  immediately  calls,  prescribes  any  drugs  required, 
which  are  procured  from  a  druggist  in  town  appointed  by 
Parish  Council  to  provide  drugs  ;  he  also  informs  inspector 
of  poor  if  a  nurse  is  required,  and  he  looks  after  case  until 
the  sickness  is  over.  If  consultation  or  operation  is  required, 
the  officers  assist  each  other. 

5.  There  is  a  combination  poorhouse  in  the  district,  of 
which  the  same  medical  officers  have  charge.  Persons 


living  alone  and  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief,  especially 
the  old,  are  induced  to  enter  the  house ;  some  enter  and 
some  refuse.  The  poorhouse  is  very  comfortable,  and  the 
inmates  are  well  looked  after,  well  fed,  and  are  very 
comfortable.  Were  power  given  to  Parish  Councils  to 
compel  paupers  to  enter  the  poorhouse,  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage  both  to  Councils  and  paupers,  as  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  cases  where  paupers  would  have  been  better 
in  the  poorhouse,  but  declined  to  enter. 

6.  As  regards  voluntary  effort,  while  there  is  a  good  deal 
done  for  the  poor  charitably,  there  is  very  little  done  in 
the  form  of  medical  relief  specially. 

7.  There  is  a  hospital  here,  known  as  the  Balfour  Hospital, 
with  an  endowment  which  partly  supports  it,  but  supple- 
mented by  voluntary  contributions  (report  enclosed).  This 
hospital  takes  in  the  poor  of  all  classes  on  recommendation 
of  a  medical  practitioner.  Board,  nursing,  and  medicines 
are  given  free  to  jmov  ;  medical  attendance  being  an  arrange- 
ment between  patient  and  medical  attendant,  patient 
paying  if  able,  and  getting  free  if  unable.  Patients  who 
can  afford  it  are  expected  to  contribute  to  funds  of 
hospital. 

8.  The  patients  come  from  all  parts  of  the  county  ;  and 
while  there  are  a  few  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief,  the 
majority  are  a  class  above  that. 

9.  There  is  a  trust  fund  known  as  Mr  James  Stewart's 
Trust,  from  which  is  paid  the  cost  of  any  medicines  pre- 
scribed by  any  medical  man  in  Kirkwall  to  any  poor  person 
of  good  character,  and  not  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief. 

10.  From  no  other  .source  than  foregoing,  that  I  am 
aware  of,  is  medical  relief  given  in  Kirkwall. 
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11.  There  are  societies,  such  as  "Oddfellows"  and 
"  Rechabites,"  that  give  medical  attendance  to  tlieir 
members,  but  these  are  benefit  societies. 

12.  In  the  afore-mentioned  relief,  the  class  of  persons 
assisted  are  mostly  those  above  the  help  of  parochial  relief, 
though  not  in  good  circumstances.  Straitened  circum- 
stances, as  a  rule,  is  the  cause  of  their  seeking  help,  some 
applying  who  wish  to  keep  from  parochial  relief,  but  are 
willing  to  take  help  in  this  form. 

13.  In  medical  relief  here  there  is  not  much  overlapping, 
as  the  place  being  small,  the  medical  practitioners  know 
most  of  the  circumstances  of  those  getting  relief,  and  little 
chance  is  given  for  overlapping.  The  bodies  mentioned 
already  co-operate  very  well ;  no  difficulty  so  far,  at  least, 
has  occurred. 

14.  One  body  to  have  control  and  management  of  all 
medical  assistance  to  the  poor,  so  far  as  possible,  would  be 


an  improvement.    It  would  tend  to  more  uniformity  in 

treatment,  as  well  as  economy  in  management. 

15.  The  health  of  the  community  is  not  affected  by  in- 
sufficiency in  either  amount  or  quality  of  medical  relief  to 
the  poor  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief,  as  they  are  well 
attended  ;  and  personally,  I  never  knew  of  anything  being 
refused  by  the  various  authorities  that  the  medical  officers 
considered  necessary. 

16.  In  the  case  of  the  sick  poor  not  in  receipt  of  parochial 
relief,  it  is  possible  that  the  health  of  the  community  is 
affected,  as  poverty  makes  them  put  off  seeking  assistance  in 
some  cases,  though  not  in  all. 

17.  I  may  state  that  though  there  is  not  very  much  done 
from  a  medical  point  of  view  by  voluntary  effort,  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  charity  given  in  addition  to  parochial  relief. 
There  are  several  endowments,  besides  the  various  churches, 
which  distribute  annually  a  good  amount  to  the  poor. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  JOHN  RONALDSON  SKINNER,  INSPECTOR  OF  POOR  AND 
COLLECTOR  OF  ASSESSMENTS  FOR  THE  PARISH  COUNCIL  OF  GALASHIELS. 


1.  I  have  been  Inspector  of  Poor  and  Collector  of  Assess- 
ments for  the  Parish  Council  of  Galashiels  since  1886. 

2.  I  was  Assistant  Inspector  of  Poor  in  the  City  of 
Edinburgh  Parochial  Board  from  1872  to  1886. 

3.  I  was  Clerk  in  Wick  Parochial  Board  Office  from 
1867  to  1872. 

4.  I  have  had  a  total  experience  of  forty  years. 

Social  and  Industrial  Conditions. 

5.  The  landward  portion  of  the  parish  has  no  villages,  is 
hilly,  and  contains  principally  large  sheep  farms,  and  the 
industry  of  Galashiels  is  almost  wholly  the  manufacture  of 
tweed  cloth. 

6.  The  majority  of  factory-workers  are  females,  who  earn 
weekly  from  10s.,  15s.,  to  20s.  Unskilled  men  earn  18s.  to 
20s. 

7.  There  are  no  paupers  resident  in  the  landward  por- 
tion of  the  parish.  At  present  almost  all  outdoor  paupers 
are  insured  in  some  society,  so  that  when  death  takes  place 
the  inspector  of  poor  is  very  seldom  asked  to  provide  for 
their  interment. 

8.  Population  of  parish  in  1901  was  13,949. 

Method  of  administering  Relief. 

9.  Outdoor  relief  is  given  liberally  to  deserving  poor 
people,  and  the  rate  of  allowances  will  compare  favourably 
with  any  parish  in  Scotland. 

10.  Outdoor  poor  are  paid  their  aliments  every  four 
weeks.  Orphan  children  are  cared  for  in  country  districts 
with  respectable  guardians,  and  when  the  children  grow 
up,  and  working  for  themselves,  they  return  again  and 
again  to  the  foster  parents. 

11.  Galashiels  Combination  Poorhouse  is  situated  in  the 
town.    It  is  principally  used  for  two  classes  of  inmates  : — 

(rt)  As  a  refuge  for  the  feeble,  the  aged,  and  the 
sick  ; 

(6)  As  a  test  for  the  drunkard,  the  prostitute,  the 
lazy,  etc. 

12.  Indoor  relief  is  never  offered  to  sober,  respectable 
people  who  have  a  home  of  their  own  and  no  relations  to 
help  them. 

13.  The  Parish  Council  has  a  Casual  Sick  House  for 
tramps,  containing  three  rooms  for  use  of  tramps  and  two 
rooms  for  the  keeper  and  his  wife,  who  are  also  allowed 
coal  and  gas  \\ith  £8  per  annum. 


14. 

The  number  admitted 

to  the 

Casual 

II  Sick 

House 

during 

I  the  last  ten 

years  were  :• — 

Men.  Women. 

Child- 

Total. 

ren. 

For  year  to  15  th  May  1897  . 

1,721 

341 

200 

2,262 

)) 

?) 

1898 

1,748 

273 

178 

2,199 

)) 

1899 

1,531 

228 

106 

1,865 

J) 

>) 

1900 

1,300 

174 

75 

1,549 
1,673 

» 

J) 

1901 

1,357 

209 

107 

)) 

!) 

1902 

.  799 

231 

124 

1,154 

)) 

)) 

1903 

258 

87 

70 

415 

)) 

>) 

1904 

293 

69 

63 

425 

)) 

J> 

190.^ 

.  493 

110 

71 

674 

>) 

)) 

1906 

517 

135 

129 

781 

10,017 

1,857  1,123 

12,997 

15.  Up  to  1902  all  tramps  were  admitted  to  the  Casual 
Sick  House  without  having  to  make  a  personal  application 
to  the  Inspector  of  Poor,  but  since  then  they  have  to  apply 
to  the  Inspector,  and  also  to  pass  the  Medical  Officer.  If 
certified  to  be  able-bodied,  they  are  refused. 

16.  During  the  year  ending  15th  May  1906,  41  persons 
were  refused  relief  out  of  a  total  of  855  applications. 

17.  About  90  per  cent,  of  the  men  and  women  tramps 
belong  to  the  lazy,  drunken,  and  dissolute  class,  and  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  stop  their  wandering  habits,  and 
compel  them  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood. 

Respective  Merits  of  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Relief. 

18.  Respectable  people,  who  are  poor  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  should  receive  outdoor  relief,  and  be  allowed 
to  live  as  near  as  possible  to  their  former  mode  of  life,  but 
all  aged,  feeble,  and  infirm  people,  though  respectable,  who 
have  no  person  to  care  for  or  attend  them,  should  be  taken 
to  the  poorhouse ;  compulsory  powers  of  removal  to  the 
poorhouse  should  be  obtained,  when  a  poor  person  is  sick 
and  in  an  insanitary  house  with  no  person  to  attend  them. 

19.  All  drunkards,  and  women  of  ill-fame,  the  lazy 
inclined,  and  mothers  of  illegitimate  children,  should  get 
nothing  but  indoor  relief,  and  shoiild  not  be  allowed  to 
mix  with  the  aged,  feeble,  and  infirm  inmates. 

20.  If  Parish  Councils  had  no  poorhouses  to  use  as 
"  tests,"  the  undesirable  applicants  would  increase  by  leaps 
and  bounds. 

21.  It  should  be  made  illegal  for  any  inspector  of  poor 
to  grant  relief  in  money  to  a  homeless  tramp. 
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Classes  of  Persons  applying  for  Relief. 

22.  The  classes  in  Galashiels  who  principally  apply  for 
relief  are  : — 

((()  Widows  with  young  children. 
(6)  Orphans. 

(c)  Old  men  and  women  unable  for  work. 

{d)  Young  men  and  women  who  are  delicate  and 
disabled.    A  number  suffer  from  phthisis,  etc. 

(e)  Tramps  who  apply  for  a  night's  shelter  or 
admission  to  the  Poorhouse. 


Causes  of  Pauperism. 

23.  The  chief  causes  of  pauperism  are  : — 

(a)  Honest  poverty — caused  principally  by  ad- 
vanced age  and  inability  to  earn  sufficient  to  main- 
tain. 

(6)  Death — the  cause  of  pauperism  of  widows  and 
orphans. 

(c)  Phthisis,  etc — the  cause  of  a  considerable  pro- 
portion. 

{d)  Over-indulgence  in  strong  drink — the  cause  of 
the  poverty  of  about  90  per  cent,  of  tramps,  and 
some  cases  sent  to  the  Poorhouse.  Drink  is  also  the 
cause  or  the  indirect  cause  of  a  large  number  of  cases 
on  the  outdoor  roll. 

Classes  of  Persons  seeking  Election  as 
Parish  Counoilloks. 

24.  The  Parish  Council  of  Galashiels  is  composed  of  :— 


1  Master  drysalter, 
1 
1 


,  jomer. 
,  baker. 
1      „  shoemaker. 
1      „  painter. 
1      „  blacksmith. 
6  Factory-workers. 
1  Journeyman  joiner. 
3  Commercial  travellers. 

1  House  agent. 

2  Farmers. 

1  Shepherd. 


Probable  Effect  op  giving  Able-bodied  Persons 
A  Claim  to  Relief. 

25.  For  year  ending  15th  May  1897, 2,262  tramps  (includ- 
ing the  able-bodied)  were  admitted  to  the  Casual  Sick 
House  simply  by  presenting  themselves,  and  they  received 
food  and  a  shelter  for  the  night ;  by  gradually  excluding 
all  strong  young  men,  the  number  fell  in  1902  to  1,154 ;  and. 


further,  by  rigidly  excluding  the  able-bodied,  the  number 
admitted  for  year  ending  15th  May  1903  was  only  415. 

26.  From  the  ordinary  respectable  able-bodied  ratepayers 
of  the  Parish,  even  although  destitute,  there  is  almost  no 
demand  for  parochial  relief,  and  if  the  able-bodied  tramji 
class  is  granted  a  right  to  claim  relief,  it  should  be  given  to 
them  in  labour  colonies  where  they  should  be  detained  for 
a  time  and  compelled  to  work. 

27.  The  tramp  will  never  be  stamped  out  of  existence, 
but  labour  colonies  would  help  to  reduce  the  breed. 

The  Suitability  op  the  Existing  Areas  for  the 
Purpose  of  administering  Relief. 

28.  The  parish  area  for  administering  relief  is  quite  large 
enough  for  the  Inspector  to  visit  and  keep  constantly  in 
touch  with  the  poor,  but  it  would  be  an  imjirovement  on 
the  present  system  if  the  same  rate  for  relief  of  the  poor 
was  levied  in  all  parishes  within  a  county. 

29.  In  the  County  of  Selkirk,  for  year  1904-1905,  the 
rates  in  the  various  parishes  were  (see  11th  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  Report) : — 


i^shkirk  Parish 
Caddonfoot „ 
Ettrick  „ 
Kirkhope  ,, 
Selkirk  ,', 
Yarrow  „ 


Average  for  5  Parishes 
Galashiels  Parish 


£0    0  4 


6 

8| 
Of 


0    1  10| 

0  0  4^ 
0    1  3" 


30.  When  farm-workers  get  old  and  unfit  for  work,  they 
are  compelled  to  go  to  one  of  the  surrounding  towns,  where 
they  soon  acquire  a  parochial  settlement.  If  the  rates  were 
equalised  over  the  county,  the  hardship  would  be  removed. 


Other  Suggestions. 

31.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  an  injustice  to  in- 
spectors of  poor  in  Scotland  to  serve  the  public  all  their 
days  and  when  old  age  approaches  to  be  turned  off  with- 
out a  penny  of  pension,  whereas  in  England  and  Ireland 
men  who  do  the  same  kind  of  work  are  all  entitled  to  pen- 
sions at  a  given  age.    Why  should  it  be  so  1 

32.  Poor-law  officials  of  Scotland  should  be  placed  on 
the  same  footing  as  English  poor-law  officials  in  respect  of 
superannuation. 

33.  The  whole  cost  of  maintenance  of  pauper  lunatics 
should  be  defrayed  by  the  State,  but,  if  not,  Parish  Coun- 
cils should  be  represented  on  the  management  of  district 
asylum  boards. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  GEORGE  SMITH,  J.P.,  PAST  PRESIDENT,  EDINBURGH, 
LEITH,  AND  DISTRICT  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY  COUNCIL. 


Friendly  and  other  Self-Help  Societies. 

1.  The  various  friendly  societies  in  Edinburgh,  Leith,  and 
district,  some  of  which  have  existed  since  1843,  are  all  in 
good  condition.  From  a  return  secured  by  the  Council 
two  years  ago,  the  number  of  members  returned  was  32,450. 

The  contributions  paid  vary.  Members  joining  at  sixteen 
years  of  age  pay  fortnightly  or  monthly  an  average  payment 
in  the  year  of  £1,  2s.  4|d.,  rising  according  to  the  age  when 
joining  until  forty  years  of  age,  when  the  average  con- 
tribution would  be  £1,  16s.  0|d.  per  year. 

This  entitles  the  member  to  twelve-month  payment  of 
10s.  per  week  with  doctor  and  medicine,  5s.  and  2s.  6d.  per 
week  for  the  remainder  of  sickness.  It  also  insures  the 
member  for  funeral  benefit  to  the  amount  of  £10,  and  £5 
for  his  wife.  Some  societies  pay  up  to  £1  per  week,  con- 
tributions being  in  proportion  to  the  amount  received. 


2.  It  is  not  possible  for  friendly  societies  out  of  their 
present  contribution  to  pay  an  old  age  pension,  their  tables 
being  formed  for  sick  and  funeral  benefits  only. 

One  society  contribute  from  5d.  to  2s.  3|d.  per  month 
from  the  age  of  sixteen  to  forty -five  years,  and  receive  a 
weekly  allowance  of  3s.  after  reaching  sixty-five  years  ;  sick 
money  ceasing  at  that  age. 

3.  Voluntary  hospitals  are,  in  my  opinion,  of  great  service 
to  friendly  societies,  whereby  special  treatment  can  be 
obtained  better  than  at  home,  and  have  always  advocated  a 
closer  touch  between  friendly  societies  and  hospitals. 

We  have  during  the  past  three  years,  as  a  Council,  con- 
tributed £38,  16s.  7d.  to  three  hospitals. 

4.  A  State  system  of  old  age  pensions  is  a  question  that 
has  exercised  the  minds  of  many  friendly  society  members, 
but  up  to  the  present  no  formal  scheme  has  been  adopted. 
Speaking  generally,  I  am  distinctly  opposed  to  any  scheme 
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which  does  not  grant  a  pension  to  all,  as  the  term  has  it, 
''from  peer  to  peasant "  ;  unless  such  is  done,  mischief  would 
certainly  arise. 

5.  The  question  that  friendly  society  members  should  be 
made  recipients  of  a  jjension,  and  the  man  who  from 
physical  infirmity  could  not  join  a  friendly  society  be 
debarred,  carries  great  weight.  The  only  way  out  of  the 
difficulty,  in  niy  opinion,  would  be  for  every  man  and 
woman  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  to  begin  a  compulsory 
contribution  of,  say,  Id.  per  week,  which  is  estimated  to 
realise  a  sum  of  £7,000,000  per  year  ;  the  Government  to 
contribute  an  equal  sum  ;  no  payment  being  given  till 
after  the  close  of  the  first  year. 

6.  It  is  estimated  that  £13,000,000  would  be  required  to 
pay  5s.  per  week  to  persons  sixty-five  years  and  upwards. 
This  would  leave  £1,000,000  for  the  next  year,  and,  with 
interest  added,  form  a  substantial  sum  for  the  ever-increasing 
number  requiring  aid.  From  my  experience  in  collecting, 
few  if  any  would  refuse  to  cimtribute  so  small  a  sum, 
knowing  that  the  workhouse  would  be  the  result  of  such 
non-payments.  In  France  and  Germany  compulsory 
payments  are  enforced,  non-payment  debarring  the  recipient 
from  participating  in  the  pension  given. 

7.  I  have  always  advocated  giving  Poor  Law  out-relief 
to  the  respectable  poor,  whether  members  of  friendly 
societies  or  otherwise. 

8.  Friendly  societies  have  not  progressed  during  the  past 
ten  years  as  formerly  for  various  reasons,  the  principal  one 
being  the  large  demand  made  on  workmen  by  the  trades 
unions,  who  have  now  adopted  sick  benefits  along  with  their 
unions,  but  do  not  come  under  the  scope  of  the  "  Friendly 


Society  Act,"  and  are  thereby  enabled  to  use  the  funds  as 
a  whole  when  a  strike  takes  place.  It  places  a  young 
workman  at  a  disadvantage  as  his  payments  to  his  union 
are  so  lieavy,  debarring  him  from  joining  a  friendly  society. 
Old  members  of  friendly  societies  who  are  members  of  trades 
unions  feel  this  keenly,  and  lielp  has  in  many  ca.ses  to  be 
given  by  friendly  societies  to  their  old  membeis  by  paying 
their  contribution  for  the  j)urpose  of  keeping  them  clear  on 
the  books.  An  alteration  in  the  Trades  Union  Act  in  this 
respect  by  bringing  them  under  the  Friendly  Society  Act 
when  sick  benefits  are  charged,  and  keeping  separate 
accounts  of  their  fund.s,  would  be  beneficial  to  friendly 
societies  and  workmen  in  general. 

9.  I  have  been  an  active  member  of  friendly  societies  for 
upwards  of  thirty  years,  joining  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Foresters  in  the  year  1876,  the  Independent  United 
Order  of  Scottish  Mechanics  in  1877,  and  have  during  these 
years  filled  many  and  various  offices.  In  the  former  I 
acted  as  Chairman  for  eighteen  months,  and  for  the  last  five 
years  Auditor  of  my  "  Court."  In  the  latter  I  have  both 
in  Lodge  and  Order  filled  many  important  offices,  having 
been  Grand  Master  of  the  Order  lor  a  period  of  four  years 
from  1900  to  1904,  and  having  during  these  years  helped 
materially  to  pass  beneficial  changes  whereby  greater 
solvency  has  huen  attained  during  the  last  quinquennial 
valuation. 

I  was  also  President  of  the  Friendly  Society  Council  of 
Edinburgh,  Leith,  and  District,  composed  of  eleven  different 
orders  of  friendly  societies,  having  been  elected  unanimously 
for  four  years.  During  all  my  thirty  years  I  have  taken  an 
active  part  in  every  movement  beneficial  to  the  friendly 
societie.s,  and  am  at  present  one  of  its  representatives  to  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  J.  A.  SMITH,  CHAIRMAN  OF  ABERDEEN 

PARISH  COUNCIL. 


1.  I  was  returned  as  a  Parish  Councillor  by  the  electors 
of  Greyfriars  Ward  in  November  1901.  From  that  date  to 
November  1904  I  acted  as  Convener  of  the  Works  Com- 
mittee. I  was  again  returned  to  the  Parish  Council  in 
November  1904,  and  was  then  elected  Chairman,  which 
office  I  still  hold. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  administration  of 
Poor  Law,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  am  in  sympathy  with  all  the 
following  recommendations  submitted  to  the  Commission 
by  the  Parish  Council,  except  with  regard  to  Nos.  (1)  and 
(15).  I  was  in  the  minority  who  voted  against  both  these 
recommendations. 


Recommendations  of  Parish  Council. 

(1)  That  the  resolution  by  the  Parish  Council,  of 
11th  December,  to  change  the  name  of  the  "Poor- 
house"  to  "Parish  Home,"  be  embodied  in  the 
present  recommendations  to  the  Commission. 

(2)  That  the  Council  state,  as  a  reason  for  chang- 
ing the  name  of  the  institution,  that,  in  their 
opinion,  it  would  lessen  the  objection  of  respectable 
people  to  accept  indoor  relief. 

(3)  That  section  15  of  the  Local  Government 
(Scotland)  Act,  1894,  be  rejjealed,  and  that  it  be 
enacted  that  one-third  of  the  Parish  Councillors  of 
burghal  parishes  in  which  there  are  no  landward 
committees  retire  annually  by  rotation. 

(4)  In  the  event  of  the  above  recommendation 
being  carried,  that  section  15,  sub-section  (3)  of  the 
Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1894,  be  altered 
from  "  shall  not  commence  until  the  first  Tuesday 
of  December  following  their  election"  to  "shall 
commence  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  November  follow- 
ing their  election." 

(5)  That,  to  prevent  waste.  Parish  Councils  be 
empowered  to  modify  the  poorhouse  dietary  scale  to 
the  actual  requirements  of  the  inmates,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 


(6)  With  regard  to  ins-and-outs,  that  power  be 
given  to  Parish  Councils  of  the  parish  of  settlement 
to  compulsorily  detain  in  the  poorhouses,  for  such 
time,  not  exceeding  one  year,  as  they  may  deem 
expedient,  any  jmiper  who  may  have  been  charge- 
able at  least  four  times  during  the  preceding  twelve 
months,  and  who  may  have  been  an  inmate  of  the 
poorhouse  for,  in  all,  at  least  120  days  during  that 
period. 

(7)  That  the  37th  section  of  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  (Scotland)  Act  of  1845  be  repealed, 
and  that  the  Poor  and  School  Rate  Assessment  be 
levied  and  payable  on  the  gross  rental,  as  appearing 
in  the  Valuation  Roll,  of  lands  and  heritages. 

(8)  That  the  Vaccination  (Scotland)  Act  of  1863 
be  amended,  so  that  the  duties  at  present  falling  to 
Parish  Councils  and  inspectors  of  poor  under  the 
said  Act  be  transferred  to  the  Public  Health 
Authorities. 

(9)  That  the  Infant  Life  Protection  Act,  1897, 
with  regard  to  its  application  to  Scotland,  be  so 
altered  that  the  duties  failing  to  the  inspector  of 
poor  shall  be  transferred. 

(10)  That  provision  be  made,  on  summary  applica- 
tion to  the  Sherifi",  for  the  compulsory  removal  to 
and  detention  in  the  poorhouse  of  poor  persons 
who  are  certified  by  two  duly  qualified  medical 
practitioners  fit  for  removal,  but  unfit,  from  the 
frailties  of  age  or  from  any  other  cause,  to  take  care 
of  themselves. 

(11)  That,  in  view  of  the  large  increase  of  ex- 
jjenditure  on  trained  sick-nursing  in  poorhouses, 
the  Medical  Relief  Grant  to  Scotland  be  considerably 
increased. 

(12)  That,  in  view  of  the  large  increased  expendi- 
ture on  the  maintenance  and  housing  of  lunatic 
poor,  the  Pauper  Lunacy  Grant  be  considerably 
increased. 

(13)  That   the   Local   Government   Board  be 
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appointed  sole  arbiter,  not  only  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  settlement,  but  in  all  other  matters 
under  dispute  between  Parish  Councils. 

(14)  That  it  be  enacted  that,  in  the  case  of  a 
pauper  lunatic  being  certified  able  to  be  boarded 
out,  Parish  Councils  shall  have  power  to  board  such 
lunatic  either  in  the  country  or  in  the  ordinary 
wards  of  a  poorhouse. 

(15)  That  the  Parish  Council  represent  to  the 
Koyal  Commission  on  Poor  Law  that  when  an 
applicant  for  relief  is  in  receipt  of  not  more  than 


5s.  per  week  from  a  friendly  or  other  sick  benefit 
society,  the  Parish  Council,  in  fixing  the  amount 
of  aliment,  shall  not  take  that  benefit  into  account. 

3.  I  have  really  very  little  else  to  add  to  the  above, 
except  that  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Poor  Law  officials  of 
Scotland  should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  English 
Poor  Law  officials  with  regard  to  superannuation. 

4.  I  also  think  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  Parish 
Council  might  with  propriety  be  reduced  to  about  eighteen, 
and  that  the  election  of  Town  Councillors  and  Parish 
Councillors  shouldhiot  take  place  on  the  same  day. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  JAMES  STARK,  SUPERINTENDENT,  GRASSMARKET 

MISSION,  EDINBURGH. 


1.  I  have  been  over  six  years  at  work  in  the  poorest  parts 
of  this  city,  and  in  daily  contact  with  the  very  poor,  the 
unemployed,  and  in  many  cases  with  the  unemployable. 
I  have  taken  an  active  interest  in  all  movements  in  the 
city  for  the  alleviation  of  distress,  and  for  the  solving  of 
the  various  problems  aflfecting  unemployment.  I  have  also 
been  enabled  to  do  a  large  amount  of  charitable  work. 

Charities  and  Voluntary  Effort. 

2.  In  a  city  like  Edinburgh,  famous  for  the  number  and 
variety  of  its  charities,  it  is  impossible  to  attempt  any- 
thing like  a  complete  answer  to  this  question.  I  will  only 
mention  two  or  three  of  the  charities,  with  whose  operations 
I  have  come  personally  into  contact.  For  example,  the 
Royal  Infirmary,  the  largest  perhaps  of  all  our  philan- 
thropic Institutions.  It  keeps  practically  an  open  door, 
into  which  whosoever  will  may  enter.  In  its  operations  it 
gives  the  best  medical  aid  available,  and  deals  with  all  the 
ills  to  which  the  flesh  is  heir. 

3.  While  the  bulk  of  the  patients  are  drawn  from  the 
poorer  classes,  theie  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  who  are 
better  off  avail  themselves  of  its  benefits.  For  instance, 
cases  of  men  who  are  members  of  trade  and  friendly 
societies  have  been  known  to  spend  three  months  in  the 
Royal  Infirmary  free  of  all  cost  to  themselves,  and,  when 
they  came  out,  lift  nearly  £20  of  sick  benefit.  Many  other 
cases  akin  to  above  could  be  cited.  Some  of  this  may  be, 
and  probably  is,  inevitable  in  such  an  institution  ;  but  the 
danger  is  present,  as  it  is  in  most  charities,  of  leading  all 
classes  to  laelieve,  or  at  least  to  act  as  if  they  believed,  that 
what  is  meant  as  a  charity  for  the  needy  can  be  claimed  as 
a  right  by  all. 

4.  Another  charity  I  am  frequently  in  touch  with  is  the 
"  Destitute  Sick  Society."  It  is  designed  for  the  relief  of 
the  very  poor  in  times  of  temporary  sickness,  and  is  most 
effectively  managed.  Every  case  is  personally  visited  and 
relief  given  when  required.  I  have  never  known  a  case 
when  the  relief  given  was  not  appreciated  and  well  used,  or 
where  the  effect  was  bad. 

5.  Then  there  is  the  "  Society  for  Supplying  Cheap  Coals 
to  the  Poor."  During  the  winter  months  this  society 
supplies  not  more  than  10  cwt.  of  coal  to  each  family 
recommended  to  them,  at  about  half  price.  Most  of  the 
recipients  are  recommended  by  city  missionaries,  and  as  a 
rule  the  boon  is  well  bestowed  and  the  efl'ect  good. 

6.  For  work  amongst  children  the  charity  best  known 
to  me  is  "  The  Cour.int  Fund  for  Destitute  Children." 
This  society  confines  its  operations  to  the  poorest  children 
in  the  city.  During  the  winter  months  it  provides  from 
35,000  to  50,000  dinners,  and  in  the  summer  it  takes  about 
6,000  children  for  a  day  in  the  country.  Testimony  to  the 
worth  of  this  society  has  been  borne  by  teachers  in  all  the 
schools  where  the  children  attend,  who  receive  the  benefits. 
Tickets  for  the  dinners  are  supplied  through  the  teachers, 
and  care  is  taken  that  only  those  in  actual  need  receive  them. 

7.  Societies  akin  to  the  "  Courant"are  the  "  Flora  Steven- 
son Scheme  for  Providing  Food  and  Clothing,"  and  "  The 
Police  Scheme"  for  providing  clothing  to  the  poor.  Along 
with  these  I  should  like  to  mention  the  "  Edinburgh  Public 
Soup  Kitchen"  and  the  "Simon  Square  Soup  Kitchen," 
both  of  which  aim  at  providing  food  to  the  destitute  adult 


poor  and  to  families.  Their  operations  extend  over  the 
winter  months,  and  much  effective  relief  work  is  accom- 
plished by  both. 

8.  Along  with  these  I  should  perhaps  mention  the 
"Edinburgh  Charity  Organisation  Society."  To  an  out- 
sider, however,  it  aiipears  more  of  an  organisation  than  a 
charity,  and  exists  more  for  purposes  of  investigation  than 
for  the  relief  of  distress.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
a  large  sum  is  spent  yearly  on  management  alone.  It  may, 
however,  prove  useful  in  gathering  information.  It  also 
aims  at  collecting  all  the  money  contributed  to  the  various 
charities  in  the  city. 

I  merely  mention  the  above  out  of  the  many  agencies 
in  this  city,  as  those  with  which  I  have  come  mainly  into 
contact. 

9.  While  there  is  a  certain  difference  in  the  effect  on  the 
recipient  between  charity  and  Poor  Law  out-relief,  it  is  not 
always  apparent  or  easy  to  define.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  out-relief  has  the  effect  of  pauperising  the 
recipient  in  a  way  that  charity  never  does.  The  moment 
a  person  receives  Poor  Law  out-relief  he  is  hall-marked  as 
a  pauper,  and  so  loses  caste,  and  without  a  doubt  the 
recipient  feels  this.  To  receive  private  charity  does  not 
engender  this  feeling,  and  so  does  not  produce  the  same 
eifect.  This  is  specially  true  of  the  better  class  of  poor. 
There  are  those,  of  course,  who  have  no  feeling  in  the 
matter  at  all,  except  one  of  anxiety  to  get  the  help  they 
want  from  whatever  source  it  comes. 

10.  The  first  point  that  occurs  to  one  engaged  in  work 
amongst  the  poor,  is  the  extreme  reluctance  with  which 
outdoor  relief  is  granted.  About  the  last  thing  a  poor 
person  will  do  is  to  consent  to  go  to  the  poorhoiise,  and 
yet  this  is  nearly  always  the  first  thing  that  is  oftered  to 
them  when  they  apply  for  help.  In  some  cases  it  seems — 
I  may  be  mistaken — that  the  refusal  of  this  offer  is  made 
the  reason  for  giving  no  help  of  any  kind.  In  such  cases 
charity  must  step  in  and  give  the  needed  assistance  until 
pressure  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  some  Parish  Councillor 
to  induce  the  Committee  to  grant  the  application. 

11.  Then,  again,  the  Poor  Law  method  of  dealing  with  a 
deserted  wife  appears  a  curious  one.  Before  a  wife  deserted 
by  her  husband  can  obtain  the  relief  she  so  urgently  needs, 
she  must  consent  to  go  into  the  poorhouse — and  in  most  cases 
this  means  the  complete  breaking  up  of  the  home — as  it  is 
only  then  the  Poor  Law  authorities  can  prosecute  the 
erring  husband.  Would  it  not  be  a  better  method  to  help 
the  mother  to  keep  the  home  together,  and  at  the  same 
time  comjDel  the  husband  to  fulfil  his  duty?  I  mention 
these  points  because  of  the  fact  that  in  my  own  work  such 
cases  are  constantly  coming  under  my  notice,  and  but  for 
charity  taking  the  place  of  the  authorities,  much  distress 
must  ensue. 

12.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  recognised  form  of  co- 
operation exists  between  charity  and  the  Poor  Law,  at 
least  in  Edinburgh  ;  although  I  don't  see  any  reason  why 
there  shouldn't  be.  The  experience  of  the  one  would 
undoubtedly  be  a  help  to  the  other,  and  vice-versa.  It 
might  be  more  difficult  to  have  a  co-operation,  or  a  co- 
ordination of  operations,  however.  This  might  entail  an 
alteration  of  rules  and  methods  that  neither  would  consent 
to.  Charity,  worthy  of  its  great  name,  can  never  be  con- 
fined within  certain  cut-and-dried  regulations,  which  say 
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in  effect  "thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  further."  If 
co-operation  with  the  Poor  Law  meant  this,  then  charity 
would  be  killed,  and  only  a  developed  Poor  Law  relief  left 
in  its  stead. 

13.  Much  as  I  believe  in  charity  as  an  agency  of  relief, 
I  am  afraid  it  would  be  impossible  to  substitute  charity 
for  out-relief  in  all  cases,  and,  consequently,  impossible  to 
recommend  at  all.  There  is  a  class  whicli  requires  relief, 
but  to  which  the  strictest  of  regulations  have  to  be  applied. 
The  application  of  those  same  regulations  to  others  makes 
the  relief  given  almost  intolerable.  While  charity,  as  such, 
might  meet  the  one  class,  it  couldn't,  for  obvious  reasons, 
meet  the  other.  Again,  charity  is  apt  to  be  spasmodic, 
whereas  the  need  for  relief  is  permanent.  It  would,  to 
say  the  least,  be  a  risky  thing  to  throw  all  who  require  aid 
on  to  voluntary  charitable  effort. 

14.  Statistics  in  regard  to  above  will  doubtless  be 
supplied  to  the  Commission  by  some  of  the  leaders  in  the 
friendly  society  movement.  The  subscriptions  and  benefits 
are,  as  a  rule,  arranged  on  a  graduated  scale  according  to 
the  age,  etc.  of  the  member.  I  never  heard,  howevei-,  of  a 
wage-limit  of  members.  As  far  as  I  know,  in  Scotland  at 
least,  there  is  no  such  thing.  The  labourer  and  the 
capitalist,  the  workman  and  the  millionaire,  are  alike 
eligible  as  members. 

15.  Some  societies  have  already  made  provision  for  old 
age  pensions,  but  not  with  eonspicxious  success.  The 
Oddfellows  Society  in  Edinburgh  have  an  annuity  scheme, 
but  I  am  told  it  rather  hinders  than  helps  the  member- 
ship. In  some  places  they  have  had  to  drop  the  annuity 
table  of  payments  in  order  to  live.  Unless  there  was 
some  compulsion  used,  or  some  strong  inducement  offered 
to  get  all  workers  to  join  friendly  societies,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  old  age  pensions  could  be  provided  through  tlitim 

16.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  best,  and  certainly 
the  best  off,  of  our  working-men  belong  at  jjresent  to  some 
friendly  or  thrift  society,  but  this  is  just  the  class  that 
least  need  a  pension  when  old  age  comes.  The  great  mass 
of  unskilled  labourers,  who  earn  at  the  best  small  wages, 
and  who  have  much  broken  time,  can,  as  a  rule,  ill  afford 
the  weekly  jjayments  required  by  a  society.  And  tins  is 
just  the  class  who,  when  old  age  comes,  require  a  pension 
the  most.  Then  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  friendly  society 
could  deal  with  another  large  class,  viz.  the  careless  and 
improvident, — those  who,  whether  well-oft'  or  ill-ott',  refuse 
to  lay  past  for  old  age. 

The  thing  is,  howevei",  under  favourable  conditions — as 
shown  by  the  Edinburgh  Oddfellows— possible,  but  is 
always  somewhat  difficult  to  carry  out. 

17.  Free  Medical  State  Relief. — Such  state  medical  relief 
as  is  known  here  at  present,  viz.  the  Poor  Law  doctor,  is 
without  any  appreciable  effect  on  friendly  societies.  It  is  a 
rare  thing  for  a  member  of  a  friendly  society  to  apply  for 
such  relief  ;  and  the  fact  of  it  being  given  free  in  time  of 
need  in  no  way  hinders  people  from  joining  a  friendly 
society  and  paying  for  the  society  doctor. 

18.  Voluntary  Hosfitals. — So  far  as  is  known  in  Edin- 
burgh, voluntary  hospitals  have  had  no  detrimental  effect 
on  friendly  societies.  Friendly  society  members  ai-e  not,  as 
a  rule,  the  class  who  fill  our  hospital  wards.  I  can  hardly 
think  that  the  fact  that  such  hospitals  exist  ever  acted  as 
a  hindrance  to  a  man  in  joining  a  friendly  or  thrift  society. 

19.  State  System  of  Old  Age  Pensions. — This  might  con- 
ceivably have  the  effect  of  considerably  modifying  the 
operations  of  friendly  societies.  It  would  almost  certainly 
have  the  effect  of  causing  those  who  have  an  annuity 
scheme  to  delete  that,  and  might  appreciably  lower  the 
weekly  contributions.  Such  a  system,  however,  would  not, 
in  my  opinion,  lessen  the  need  for  or  les.sen  the  number 
of  such  societies.  By  far  the  largest  number  join  them 
not  for  the  sake  of  an  annuity  at  old  age,  but  for  the  sake 
of  benefit  in  the  event  of  sickness.  A  State  system  of  old 
age  pensions  would  not  affect  this. 

The  cause  of  the  partial  failure  of  the  friendly  society 
annuity  scheme  is  that  working-men  refuse  to  look  so  far 
ahead  as  to  the  age  of  sixty-five,  and  refuse  to  pay  for  a 
benefit  they  may  never  live  to  receive. 

20.  Freely-given  Poor  Law  Out-Relief. — I  don't  think  this 
would  have  any  effect  whatever  on  the  class  of  men  who 
at  present  join  our  friendly  societies.  There  is  a  certain 
stigma  attaching  to  Poor  Law  relief  which  the  best  class  of 
working-men — and  it  is  this  class  who  compose  the  bulk  of 
friendly  society  membership — would  gladly  pay  to  escape 


from.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  friendly  societies  as  at  present 
constituted,  and  of  Poor  Law  relief  as  at  present  given. 

21.  As  to  the  possibility  of  further  co-operation  between 
friendly  societies  and  hospitals,  the  word  "  further " 
implies  that  there  is  at  present  some  system  of  co-operation 
between  friendly  societies  and  hospitals.  In  Scotland  I 
know  of  no  such  thing.  It  might  be  a  good  thing  if  there 
was,  however.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  very  few  friendly 
society  members  ever  call  in  their  own  doctor  except  for 
the  purpose  of  signing  a  line  certifying  them  unfit  for 
work  ?  Would  it  not  be  jjossible,  then,  to  abolish  him  as 
such,  contribute  the  money  which  goes  to  pay  him  to 
some  hospital,  and  allow  it  to  do  the  work  1  Such  a  system 
would  both  benefit  the  hospital  and  the  society.  It 
would  bring  to  the  patient  the  best  medical  skill,  and 
woidd  bring  to  the  hospital  a  much  needed  contribution, 
and  so  enable  it  to  extend  its  benefits  to  a  wider  circle. 
During  1905  almost  £4,000  was  dislnirsed  by  friendly 
societies  in  Edinburgh  and  Leith  for  medical  aid. 

22.  Friendly  and  thrift  societies  are  certainly  not 
progressing  now  as  they  did  twenty  years  ago,  although  I 
don't  think  they  have  lost  ground  during  the  past  ten 
years.    I  would  say  they  have  held  their  own  during  the 

Sast  ten  years,  but  have  made  practically  no  progress 
uring  that  time. 

Unemployed. 

23.  Mr  Campbell,  Superintendent  of  the  Distress  Com- 
mittee, Edinburgh,  is,  I  believe,  supplying  statistics  as  to 
the  extent  of  unemployment.  I  won't,  therefore,  go  over 
the  same  ground.  I  would  like  to  add,  however,  that  these 
statistics  don't  always  give  an  accurate  idea  of  the  extent 
of  unemployment  in  the  city.  Many  of  the  best  class  of 
workmen  don't  enroll  themselves  there,  whereas  many 
of  the  unemployables  do.  With  regard  to  the  second  part  of 
the  question,  the  reply,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  is 
that  the  trouble  has  become  chronic,  and  seems  yearly  to 
affect  a  larger  number  of  men. 

24.  The  causes  of  unemployment  open  up  a  wide  subject, 
with  which  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  deal.  In  the  few 
remarks  I  shall  offer  on  this  topic  I  shall  only  touch  on 
those  things  which  have  impressed  me  in  the  course  of  my 
own  experience.  First  and  foremost,  I  am  compelled  to  put 
drink.  If  the  drink  question  was  satisfactorily  settled,  I  am 
convinced,  speaking  from  experience,  that  one-half,  if  not 
more,  of  the  present  distress  would  disappear.  The  greater 
the  number  of  licensed  places  in  a  district,  the  more  intense 
becomes  the  poverty  and  distress.  Take  the  district  in 
which  I  work — the  West  Port,  Cowgate,  Grassmarket 
district  of  Edinburgh.  In  that  small  area  you  have  at 
least  between  thirty  and  forty  licensed  houses.  What  is 
the  result  ?  Poverty  and  distress,  along  with  a  condition 
of  things  which  are  a  disgrace  to  civilisation.  If  the  vast 
sums  of  money  at  present  spent  on  drink  were  diverted  into 
channels  of  industry,  it  would  produce  a  moral  and  social 
revolutitm  in  our  land. 

25.  Then  there  is  the  Land  question, — another  cause  un- 
doubtedly of  unemployment.  Large  areas  of  land  in  the 
country  districts  are  more  and  more  being  given  up  to  the 
amusement  of  a  few,  and  the  dwellers  are  compelled  to 
migrate  to  the  towns,  too  often  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed.  Such  a  condition  of  things,  if  allowed  to  go 
on  unchecked,  cannot  but  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  the 
workers  of  the  country. 

26.  Another  cause  of  unemployment,  especially  in  a  city 
like  Edinburgh,  is  the  present  system  of  co-operative 
stores.  It  is  rapidly  killing  the  small  trader,  and  putting 
an  end  to  individual  enterprise.  The  turn-over  of  money 
in  the  store  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  number  of  men 
employed. 

27.  The  store  is  a  huge  monopoly,  run  by  an  executive 
for  the  benefit  of  its  own  members,  irrespective  of  the  harm 
done  to  trade  in  general.  It  is  able  to  lake  shops  in  back 
streets  at  low  rents,  and  consequently  easily  paid  taxes,  and 
there  do  a  trade  which  would  support  half  a  dozen  private 
traders.  Take  the  store  bakeries  :  an  output  of  eight  bags 
of  flour  weekly  will,  I  am  told,  keep  easily  a  man,  a 
lad,  and  a  girl  in  comfortable  employment.  An  output 
of  from  thirty-two  to  thirty-six  bags  weekly  means  a  thriv- 
ing business,  and  employment  and  comfort  to  quite  a  wide 
circle.  The  co-operative  store  here  must  have  an  output 
of  hundreds  of  bags  of  flour  weekly  without  employing 
anything  like  the  number  of  men  and  girls  who  would 
be  emjjloyed  if  this  were  spread  over  a  large  number  of 
private  firms. 
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28.  I  am  not  blind  to  the  many  advantages  of  the  co- 
operative system  to  its  own  members.  I  am  merely  giving 
the  impression  borne  in  upon  me,  by  experience  gained  in 
my  work,  of  the  store  as  a  fruitful  cause  of  unemployment. 

29.  Other  causes  might  be  named  which  affect  different 
areas  or  cities  in  varied  proportion  :  I  mention  the  above 
as  a  few  of  those  which  have  impressed  me  in  this  city. 

30.  The  effects  of  unemployment  are  always  deplorable, 
and  often  disastrous.  Homes  and  families  gradually  sink 
in  the  moral  and  social  scale.  Some  who  haven't  too  much 
backbone  or  moral  fibre  to  begin  with  join  the  ranks  of 
the  unemployables.  Nothing  drives  a  man  to  despair 
so  quick  as  tramping  out  morning  after  morning  in  the 
weary  search  for  work,  and  coining  home  in  the  evening 
again  to  meet  an  anxious  wife  and  ofttimes  hungry  children 
with  the  same  heart-breaking  answer  to  their  unspoken 
question — "  Nothing  yet ;  no  work  to  be  had."  The  effect 
on  such  a  family — and  there  are  many  such — is  terrible  in 
the  extreme.  The  mother  i.s  too  often  compelled  to  go  out 
and  toil  beyond  her  strength,  the  cliildren  are  neglected 
and  left  to  run  wild  on  the  streets  (if  children  are  born  at 
this  period  they  are  often  sickly  and  degenerate.)  The 
boys  become  street  vendors  and  mix  with  the  vicious  and 
the  criminal,  and  too  often  learn  habits  which  lead  them 
to  make  shii^wreck  of  their  after  life.  The  girls  are  found 
on  our  streets  late  at  night,  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen,  with  results  which  are  too  terrible  to  speak  of. 
As  the  family  sinks  lower,  the  chances  are  that  they  lose 
their  home  altogether.  The  furuitiire  is  gradually  sold  or 
pawned,  until  by  and  by  they  are  compelled  to  move  to 
what  are  known  as  furnished  rooms.  These  places,  as 
I  know  them  in  Edinburgli,  are  about  the  last  refuge  of  the 
unfortimate.  A  large  tenement  is  rented,  generally  by  a 
broker,  and  each  room  is  furnished  (?)  after  a  fashion  ;  and 
the  unfortimate  tenant  is  compelled  to  pay — and  to  pay  in 
advance — from  4s.  6d.  to  7s.  7d.  weekly.  Once  into  those 
places,  it  requires  the  most  desperate  effort  on  the  part  of  a 
family  to  escape  from  them  :  more  often  it  is  the  beginning 
of  the  complete  break-up  of  family  life  Failing,  perhaps, 
to  pay  the  weekly  rent,  the  parents  drift  into  separate 
model  (?)  lodging-houses ;  the  family,  if  old  enough,  are 
left  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  thus,  too  often,  the  ranks 
of  the  unemployables  and  criminals  are  recruited.  The 
above  is  an  example  from  many  I  have  met  with  in  the 
course  of  my  work.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such 
cases  are  the  result  of  unemployment  and  its  various 
causes.  What  the  effects  are  in  the  life  of  cities  and 
communities  can  readily  be  imagined.  Again,  let  me 
remind  you,  I  am  dealing  only  with  what  I  know  person- 
ally of  this  thing,  and  leave  the  broader  and  more  national 
aspects  of  the  problem  to  others  more  competent  to  deal 
with  them. 

31.  It  is  easier  perhaps  to  point  out  the  cause  and  extent 


of  the  disease  than  to  suggest  effective  remedies.  The 
first  and  obvious  answex  is — Deal  with  the  causes.  When 
this  is  said,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
causes  and  the  effects  of  them  have  produced  a  class  of 
people  who  constitute  a  challenge  and  a  problem,  and  who 
require  very  special  treatment. 

32.  There  is  a  large  class  who,  for  convenience  sake,  we 
label  as  the  unemployables,  —  those  who  either  refuse 
steady  work,  or  who  have  become  so  addicted  to  drink 
that  tliey  can't  be  depended  upon  beyond  a  day  or  two  at 
a  time,  and  who  consequently  are  refused  employment 
where  they  are  known.  Large  numbers  of  those  men  have 
wives  and  families,  and  the  danger  is  that  the  disease  is 
being  perpetuated  and  increased.  They  wander  from  place 
to  place ;  the  children  are  trained  to  beg,  sometimes  to 
steal ;  they  prey  at  will  on  the  respectable  portion  of  the 
community,  and  ultimately  become  a  burden  on  the  rates. 
To  deal  with  this  class  effectively  the  most  severe  and 
drastic  means  are  required.  Some  form  of  settlement 
or  labour  colony,  where  there  would  be  compulsory  labour, 
and  if  necessary  a  separation  of  the  sexes,  appeals  to  one 
as  the  most  effective  and  perhaps  as  the  only  method. 

33.  The  genuine  unemployed,  who  have  got  down 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  ought  to  have,  of  course, 
very  different  treatment.  Even  with  those  who  have  sunk 
beneath  that  level,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  win 
them  back  to  industry  and  well-doing. 

34.  With  regard  to  the  working  and  results  of  the 
Unemployed  Workmen's  Act,  the  general  impression  is 
that  it  doesn't  work  ;  and  that  the  residts,  as  far  as  any 
benefits  to  the  unemployed  are  concerned,  are  practically 
nil.  In  Edinburgh,  for  instance,  a  great  deal  more  was 
done  to  deal  with  unemployment  before  the  Act  came  into 
existence  than  is  done  now. 

35.  The  sum-total  of  its  results,  as  far  as  they  can  be  seen, 
are  the  opening  of  an  office  for  the  registration  of  names, 
and  the  provision  of  berths  to  a  superintendent  and  a  staff 
of  clerks.  Only  a  day  or  two  ago  the  Distress  Committee 
asked  from  the  Town  Council  £1,000  to  be  used  as  follows — 
£800  for  office  expenses,  and  £200  to  repair  an  old  building 
in  order  to  make  a  new  office.  Anything  in  the  way  of 
providing  work  for  people  in  distress  was  better  done 
before  the  Act,  with  all  its  attendant  expenses,  came  into 
existence.  It  seems  to  exist  only  for  the  enrolment  of 
names ;  and  it  isn't  very  consoling  to  a  man  with  a  wife  and 
five  of  a  family  to  provide  for  to  be  told  that  his  name  is 
499th  on  the  list,  and  that  when  498  have  been  dealt  with, 
his  turn  will  come. 

36.  I  cast  no  reflection  whatever  on  the  officials  when 
I  say  they  are  about  the  only  people  who  have  reaped  any 
benefit  from  the  passing  of  this  Act. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  J.  E.  A.  STEGGALL,  PROFESSOR  IN  ST  ANDREWS 
UNIVERSITY  AT  DUNDEE;  SECRETARY  OF  THE  DUNDEE  SOCIAL  UNION,  1888-1905, 
VICE-PRESIDENT  SINCE  1905;  MEMBER  FOR  MANY  YEARS  OF  THE  CHARITY 
ORGANISATION  SOCIETY,  DUNDEE;  FORMERLY  MEMBER  OF  THE  DUNDEE  SCHOOL 
BOARD  (1891-1900);  AND  MEMBER  OF  THE  GARDEN  CITY  (LETCHWORTH) 
ASSOCIATION. 


Charities  and  Voluntary  Effort. 

1.  A  great  number  of  charitable  trusts,  apart  from  such 
institutions  as  infirmaries,  exist  in  Dundee  :  these  trusts 
generally  distribute  small  annuities  to  deserving  poor. 
My  impression,  based  to  some  extent  on  personal  inquiry, 
is  that  they  are  administered  with  care  and  wisdom,  but 
that  there  are  many  cases  where  there  is  overlapping,  and 
that  there  is  far  too  much  labour  spent  in  the  official 
routine.  Amalgamation  and  administration  by  a  single 
central  board  would  result  in  greater  economy  and 
efficiency. 

2.  From  my  limited  experience  I  think  the  personal 
relation  between  giver  and  receiver  of  charity  tends  to 
encourage  the  latter,  and  to  bring  about  a  desire  for 
independence  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  necessarily  more 
impersonal  and  mechanical  form  taken  by  outdoor  relief. 


however  judiciously  given,  does  not  tend  in  either  of  these 
directions. 

3.  With  reference  to  the  question  as  to  the  possibility  of 
substituting  charity  for  outdoor  relief,  there  must  be  a 
number  of  cases  m  which  out-relief  is  given  to  persons 
without  near  relatives  ;  there  must  be  others  in  which  the 
facility  for  getting  such  relief  has  been  taken  advantage  of 
by  relatives  not  strictly  amenable  to  legal  compulsion  :  in 
each  of  these  kinds  of  cases  some  considerable  time  must 
elapse  before  out-relief  could  be  materially  diminished. 
There  is  no  doubt,  too,  that  the  growth  of  large  towns  and 
the  depopulation  of  country  districts  tends  to  increase  the 
aggregation  of  poverty,  and  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
close  personal  relations  between  giver  and  receiver  of 
charity. 

4.  But  that  a  way  might  be  found,  after  some  time,  for 
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the  substitution  of  charity  for  out-relief,  I  have  little  doubt. 
In  the  last  dozen  or  fifteen  years  I  have  frequently  searched 
out  the  facts  of  the  piteous  stories  that  are  brought  to  me, 
and  I  have  seldom  if  ever  found  an  honest  case.  In  my 
experience,  too,  I  believe  that  the  work  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  tends  to  show  that  few  or  no  deserving 
poor  persons  need  go  unrelieved  by  private  charity.  The 
systematic  classification  of  cases  (which  will  be  explained 
by  our  agent,  Mr  Dunloj))  seems  to  indicate  that,  with 
rfome  reasonable  extension,  this  Society  could  deal 
effectively  with  every  case  of  serious  distress  in  the  city 
of  Dundee  ;  of  course,  excluding  cases  dealt  with  privately 
and  from  direct  personal  knowledge. 

5.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  case  that,  since  the  formation  of 
the  Distress  Committees,  there  has  been  a  serious  falling  off 
in  private  subscriptions  in  times  of  depressed  trade.  But 
before  this  Act  came  into  force  the  city  has  had  to  deal  with 
two  or  three  gi'ave  periods  of  this  kind,  and  has  coped  with 
them  in  an  entirely  satisfactory  way  through  the  agency 


of  private  charity  well  directed  by  a  special  committee 
headed  by  the  Lord  Provost. 

6.  I  have  no  sufficient  knowledge  of  Friendly  Societies 
to  ofter  any  opinion. 

General  Conclusions. — With  the  assistance  of  such  obser- 
vation as  my  official  position  on  the  committees  I  have 
named  has  enabled  me  to  make,  and  speaking  as  one  keenly 
alive  to  the  great  importance  and  difficulty  of  the  whole 
question,  I  may  perhaps  express  my  opinion  that  there 
seems  to  be  something  like  encouragement  of  the  impro- 
vident and  thriftless,  of  those  who  marry  young  on  inade- 
quate means,  of  those  who  are  vicious  or  drunken,  in  much 
of  our  charity,  voluntary  or  official ;  and  this,  to  some 
extent,  at  the  expense  of  a  deserving  class  who  must  be 
tempted  to  fall  into  the  dependent  habits  of  the  others, 
when  they  see  how  easy  it  is  for  these  to  get  from  jiublio 
and  State-provided  sources  those  very  necessaries  which 
the  former  are  at  pains  to  earn  for  themselves  and  their 
families. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  A.  H.  STEPHEN,  HONORARY  SECRETARY  AND 
TREASURER  OF  THE  AGED  CHRISTIAN  FRIEND  SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND  (DUNDEE 
AND  DISTRICT  AUXILIARY). 


Charities  and  Voluntary  Effort. 

1.  My  knowledge  is  restricted  to  the  operations  of  the 
Society  of  which  I  enclose  report  herewith.*  We  work  in 
co-operation  with  the  Central  Society  in  Edinburgh.  Tlie 
Society  has  over  500  pensioners  receiving  benefit  of  £6 
per  annum.  It  also  has  a  considerable  system  of  cottage 
homes.  The  Society  occuj^ies  a  distinctive  position  in 
charitable  work  in  Scotland.  Its  work  is  restricted  to 
relieving  a  section  of  the  most  deserving  aged  poor  in 
Scotland,  viz.,  the  aged  Christian  poor,  and  it  affords  relief 
by  old  age  pensions  and  by  cottage  homes  in  special  cases. 

The  Society's  pensions  are  not  intended  to  relieve  the 
natural  obligation  of  relatives  or  the  work  of  other  exist- 
ing institutions,  but  to  stimulate  the  sympathies  of  the 
friends  of  our  beneficiaries  in  conjunction  with  financial 
aid  from  the  Society's  funds. 

2.  So  far  as  the  operations  of  this  Society  are  concerned, 
we  have  not  found  that  receipt  of  benefit  from  our  funds 
has  had  any  prej  udicial  result.  This  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
due  to  the  safeguards  which  are  taken  before  granting  a 
pension.  Our  Society,  however,  can  quite  understand  that 
in  the  case  of  indiscriminate  relief,  abuses  might  arise. 
The  Christian  impulse  irom  which  the  benefits  of  the 
Society  are  given  almost  always  evokes  the  right  response, 
viz.,  deep  gratitude  and  recognition  of  a  higher  hand.  It 

*  Not  reproduced. 


is  obvious  that  the  friendliness  and  interest  which  are 
involved  in  the  care  of  the  Society  for  its  pensioners  and 
cottagers  are  in  striking  contrast  to  the  officialism  of  Puor 
Law  out-relief.  The  moral  effect  should  be  very  great 
upon  the  recipients. 

3.  One  objection  is  sometimes  raised  by  those  whose 
friends  try  to  induce  them  to  accept  parish  relief,  namely, 
the  fact  of  the  parish  officers  coming  to  their  doors,  and 
the  gossip  which  this  causes  among  neighbours.  The 
Society  has  a  wide  experience  of  the  best  class  of  the 
deserving  poor,  and  for  many  of  these  it  regards  the  Poor 
Law  methods  as  unsuitable,  because  they  class  them  witli 
the  undeserving. 

4.  We  strive  to  induce  the  recipients  of  pensions  from 
this  Society  to  accept  of  parochial  relief,  as  the  amount  of 
our  pensions  is  comparatively  small.  In  conversation  with 
officers  of  local  Parish  Council,  I  find  that  the  authorities 
are  not  averse  to  granting  relief  from  this  source  in 
co-operation  with  other  societies,  provided  always  that 
recipients  are  not  already  in  receipt  of  other  sufficient 
income. 

5.  We  do  not  consider  that  the  Society  is  called  upon  to 
relieve  the  parish  from  fulfilling  its  proper  duties  towards 
the  poor,  particularly  the  undeserving  section,  nor  towards 
the  deserving  poor,  so  far  as  charitable  efforts  are  in- 
sufficient. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  DR  JAMES  A.  STEPHEN,  MEDICAL  OFFICER  TO  ST  ANDREWS- 
LHANBRYD  PARISH  COUNCIL,  TO  MORAYSHIRE  COMBINATION  POORHOUSE,  AND  TO 
GRAY'S  HOSPITAL  (ELGIN) ;  ALSO  MEDICAL  OFFICER  OF  HEALTH  FOR  THE  BURGHS 
OF  LOSSIEMOUTH  AND  BRANDERBURGH  AND  BURGHEAD,  ETC.  ETC. 


1.  I  am  a  Graduate  in  Arts,  and  an  M.B.,  Ch.B.  of 
Aberdeen  University,  having  graduated  there  in  1899, 
and  having  taken  the  Diploma  of  Public  Health  in  the 
following  year.  I  was  Assistant  for  a  year  in  a  large 
practice  in  Camborne,  Cornwall,  having  charge  of  the 
paupers  there. 

Since  1901  I  have  been  in  general  practice  in  Elgin,  and 
at  present  hold  the  following  appointments  : — 

Medical  Officer  to  St  Andrews-Lhanbryd  Parish 
Council ;  Medical  Officer  to  Morayshire  Combina- 


tion Poorhouse  ;  Medical  Officer  to  Gray's  Hospital, 
Elgin ;  Police  Surgeon,  Elgin ;  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  Burghs  of  Lossiemouth  and  Brander- 
burgh  and  Burghead ;  Medical  Officer  to  several 
Friendly  Societies. 

Agencies  for  Medically  Assisting  the 
Poor  with  Medicine  or  Advice. 

2.  Sanitary  Authority,  Town  Council,  ete.— The  Sanitary 
Authorities  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Infectious 
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Disease  (Notification)  Act  of  1899  in  regard  to  diseases 
notifiable  under  the  Act.  Phthisis  has  recently  been  made 
voluntarily  notifiable,  and  disinfection  is  carried  out.  In 
the  case  of  measles  or  any  special  disease,  on  the  suggestion 
of  the  attending  medical  man,  the  Sanitary  Authorities 
carry  out  disinfection  and  provide  disinfectants. 

3.  The  Pool-  Law. — The  Parish  Council  looks  after  the 
legal  poor,  having  its  own  medical  officer  for  that  purpose. 
The  medical  officer,  in  addition  to  giving  advice  to  the 
legal  poor  when  sick,  prescribes  drugs,  beef,  and  other 
medical  necessaries,  having  in  this  matter  the  fullest  power 
to  make  the  sick  poor  comfortable. 

4.  I  am  of  opinion  that  persons  with  some  training 
should  be  provided  or  set  apart  for  looking  after  the  sick 
poor  in  their  own  homes  who  are  unable  to  be  removed 
to  hospital  or  poorhouse.  When  such  cases  occur,  it  is 
often  very  difficult  to  get  attendants  for  them.  Women 
of  the  type  of  "  cottage  nurses "  would  serve  the  purpose 
I  indicate. 

5.  I  am  also  of  opinion  that  power  should  be  given  to 
Parish  Councils  for  the  compulsory  removal  to  and  deten- 
tion in  poorhouses  of  persons  seen  to  be  in  need  of  help. 
I  have  in  my  mind  several  cases  where  such  powers  would 
have  made  the  poor  people  much  more  comfortable. 
Many  of  the  aged  poor,  whose  brains  are  beginning  to 
degenerate,  absolutely  refuse  to  go  to  the  poorhouse  ;  they 
are  not  bad  enough  to  be  certified  insane,  .and  a  Parish 
Council  at  present  have  no  power  over  such. 

6.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  further  power  should 
be  given  to  compulsorily  detain  persons  in  a  poorhouse. 
This  applies  specially  to  the  "in-and-out"  class  who  are 
addicted  to  alcohol.  Such  leave  a  poorhouse,  get  drunk 
and  return  again,  whereas  compulsory  detention  would 
prevent  this  occurring.  Often,  too,  after  an  illness,  a 
pauper  leaves  the  poorhouse  before  complete  recovery, 
with  the  result  that  such  a  person  soon  finds  his  way 
back  again. 

7.  Voluntary  Effort : — 

Gray's  Hospital,  Elgin,  with  at  present  aboixt  thirty 


beds,  supplies  the  needs  of  the  county  of  Elgin. 
The  hospital  is  endowed.    Admission  free  to  all. 

Medical  Clubs. — None  for  purely  medical  purposes. 
There  are  several  friendly  societies  which  have  as 
one  of  their  objects  the  provision  of  medical  advice 
and  drugs. 

Stephen  Dispensary  Fund. — This  fund  was  left  for 
the  provision  of  medicines  for  poor  persons  in  this 
neighbourhood  not  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief. 
The  choice  of  persons  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
medical  men.  The  amount  provided  from  this  fund 
varies,  but  may  be  from  £120-£140  per  annum. 

This  fund  is  a  great  help  to  the  poor  people  in 
the  town  when  work  is  slacli  or  sickness  prevalent. 
It  provides  only  for  drugs,  not  for  medical  advice. 

Queen  Victoria  Nursing  Association. — The  Elgin 
branch  of  this  association,  by  means  of  its  two 
nurses,  does  a  great  deal  of  good  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood,  rendering  splendid  services  to  the 
poor,  legal  and  other,  in  their  own  homes. 

8.  The  agencies  above  mentioned  do  not  overlap  in  this 
district.  They  co-operate  to  a  certain  extent,  sufficiently 
to  prevent  overlapping,  and  I  do  not  see  that  further 
co-operation  is  necessary. 

9.  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  practicable  to 
hand  over  to  one  authority  or  agency  the  whole  work  and 
duty  of  medical  assistance  to  the  poor. 

10.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  poor  are  well  served  in  this 
locality  in  regard  to  medical  assistance'.  . 

As  mentioned  above,  the  Stephen  Dispensary  Fund 
practically  ensures  that  all  in  great  need  shall  get  drugs 
in  time  of  sickness.  It  is  possible  that  such  persons  might 
not  get  medical  advice,  but  the  medical  men  here  are 
usually  quite  willing  to  give  their  advice  and  attention 
without  remuneration  in  cases  of  actual  poverty.  Some- 
thing might  be  done  to  provide  the  poor,  the  class  above 
the  legal  poor,  with  medical  advice. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  JAMES  STEVENSON,  LOCHEE,  DUNDEE,  A  PARISH 
COUNCILLOR  FIVE  YEARS;  THREE  YEARS  AS  FINANCE  CONVENER  OF  DUNDEE 
PARISH  COUNCIL ;  VICE-CHAIRMAN  OF  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE. 


1.  Population  of  Dundee  parish,  165,000  approximately. 
Taxable  value  rentals,  £718,824  ;  £42,251  levied  for  poor 
at  Bj'y^yd.  per  £  payable  by  owner,  and  7j-'if|yd.  payable  by 
occupier.    20  per  cent,  allowed  ofl'  rentals. 

The  housing  of  the  population  : — 


Yearly  rent  or  value,  £5  and  under  . 

11,000  houses 

!) 

£5  to  £8  . 

.    14,500  „ 

» 

>) 

£8  to  £10 

.     5,400  „ 

)) 

)) 

£10  to  £15 

.     5,200  „ 

)) 

)> 

£15  to  £20 

.      1,800  „ 

)) 

)J 

£20  to  £30 

.      1,200  „ 

)) 

)1 

£30  to  £40 

500  „ 

5) 

)) 

£40  to  £50 

220  „ 

)> 

» 

£50  to  £100 

340  „ 

»> 

£100  to  £200 

50  „ 

» 

£200  and  up 

10  „ 

40,220 

Unoccupied  houses  . 

.  2,800 

Leaving  total  levied 

.  37,420 

About  10,000  houses  weekly  tenants,  and  these  are 
assessed  direct  for  poor-rates,  and  there  is  considerable  loss 
in  collection  owing  to  the  Valuation  Roll,  which  is  made  up 
from  Whitsunday,  containing  the  names  of  tenants  in 
occupation  then,  and  the  roll  is  altered  considerably  by 
October/November,  when  the  assessment  notices  are  sent 
out,  and  it  is  difficult  to  follow  them  up  from  house  to 
house. 

Many  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  business  in  Dundee 
live  in  Newport,  Tayport,  St  Andrews,  and  other  places  in 


Fife,  while  a  very  large  number  live  in  Monifieth, 
Carnoustie,  and  Broughty  Ferry  in  Forfarshire. 

2.  The  great  bulk  of  the  population  live  in  liouses  of 
value  from  £5  to  £10  rental. 

3.  That  part  of  the  population  obtaining  relief  from 
Parish  Council  is,  roughly,  as  follows  : — 

2,600  from  old  age. 
100  ins-and-outs. 

300  debilitated,  mentally  or  bodily. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  percentage  of  poor  is  about  2  per 
cent.  In  other  words,  in  a  population  of  1 65,000  we  have 
about  3,000  indoor  and  outdoor. 

4.  Most  of  women's  labour  is  in  the  textile  trade,  jute 
and  linen,  whose  earnings  average  as  per  the  undernoted 
list,  and  compared  with  cities  like  Belfast,  engaged  in  the 
linen  trade,  it  shows  Dundee  to  be  more  favourably 
situated  :— 

Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette,  February  1907. 

Flax,  linen,  and  jute  returns  of  47,626  employees,  and 
wages  paid  £27,533,  week  ending  26th  January  1907  : — 


Preparers 

.  6,202 

£3,235 

Spinners 

.  11,306 

£5,197 

Weavers . 

.  16,436 

£9,753 

Other  departments  . 

.  6,999 

£5,410 

Not  specified  . 

.  6,683 

£3,938 

47,626 

£27,533 
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Belfast  employ     33,535.. .£18,881  ;— aver.  lis.  3cl.  p.  head. 
Fife  and  other 
Scottish  places 

employ     12,583...  £7,749;—   „    12s.  3d. 
England  employ   1,508...     £903;—   „    lis.  lid.  „ 
Dundee,  jute, 

employ     1 9,263... £1 3,042  ;—  „    13s.  6d. 
Preparers        ....    average  12s.  7d.  per  head. 

Spinners  »     Us.  6d.  „ 

Weavers  „      13s.  9d.  „ 

Otherwi.se  employed  in  trade  .        „     19s.  lOd.  „ 

5.  There  are  portions  of  the  jute  trade  that  require  very 
little  trained  skill,  and  so  Dundee  attracts  a  considerable 
amount  of  this  kind  of  labour,  Glasgow  and  Ireland 
contributing  a  large  percentage,  and  it  is  from  that  class 
that  a  great  percentage  of  the  parochial  poor  are  drawn. 

Boys  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  earn,  coraparatively 
speaking,  large  wages,  and  they  incline  to  stay  on  at  this 
instead  of  learning  a  trade  ;  with  the  result  that  when  they 
are  about  twenty  they  are  earning  little  more  than  what 
they  earned  when  they  were  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
marriages  are  very  general  where  husband  and  wife  work. 

6.  There  are  415  public  -  houses  or  licensed  grocers; 
5,526  charged  with  drunkenness  ;  577  from  2  to  9  appear- 
ances at  the  police  court  during  1905.  Seven  men  and 
35  women  "  Black  Listed "  during  year,  who  have  made 
20  to  150  appearances  during  their  career. 

Police  reports  show  on  evening  of  24th  June  1905 — 


Vagrants,  beggars,  etc.   in  prison,  20  men  and 

8  women,  28 

Vagrants,  beggars,  etc.  in  houses  of  refuge,  31  men 

and  16  women  47 

Vagrants,  beggars,  etc.  in  lodging-houses,  Scotch,  64 

men  and  23  women,  87 

Vagrants,  beggars,  etc.  in  lodging-houses,  Irish,  31 

men  and  5  women,    ......  36 

Vagrants,  beggars,  etc.  in  lodging-houses,  English, 

5  men  and  2  women,  7 

Vagrants,  beggars,  etc.  in  lodging-houses,  Foreign, 

2  men,  2 
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7.  There  are  apparently  twice  as  many  women  as  men 
in  DiTudee.  The  population  are  very  respectable,  but 
when  the  people  of  lowest  intelligence  herd  together  the 
result  is  a  Saturday  night  conviviality,  which,  once  a 
habit,  results  in  drunken  debauchery,  bringing  ill-health, 
and  resulting  in  poorhouse  treatment,  as  our  infirmaries 
will  not  take  that  class. 

8.  Cases  of  delirium  tremens  used  to  be  treated  in  the 
lunatic  asylum.  The  poorhouse  has  now  observation 
wards,  and  the  result  is,  many  are  now  cured  without 
feeling  that  they  have  been  inmates  of  a  lunatic  asylum. 

9.  The  administration  of  relief  is  as  follows  : — Applicant 
fills  up  form,  stating  every  source  of  income.  Inspector 
inquires  into  the  truth  of  the  statements,  and  sends  in  a 
written  report  to  the  chief  inspector,  who  reads  eacli  case  to 
committee,  and  they  decide  whether  it  is  a  case  for  testing 
with  poorhouse  or  giving  outdoor  relief,  and  my  experi- 
ence is  that  the  average  Parish  Councillor  is  exceedingly 
careful  m  granting  outdoor  relief,  although  some  are 
anxious  to  grant  more  freely,  and  not  so  strict  with  family 
responsibility. 

The  applicant  having  a  family,  who  presumably  could 
keep  the  applicant,  is  refused  ;  but  of  late  years  it  seems 
to  be  getting  commoner  to  repudiate  all  liability  on  the 
part  of  family  for  the  upkeep  of  their  parents.  In  that 
case  it  is  usual  to  offer  the  poorhouse,  to  compel  them  to 
support  their  parents. 

10.  Relief  for  the  outdoor  respectable  poor — an  average 
of  3s.  for  old  age  and  infirmity.  For  widow  and  large 
family,  10s.  per  week  is  about  the  maximum. 

If  there  is  any  hint  even  of  drinking  on  the  part  of  any- 
one receiving  outdoor  relief,  it  is  withdrawn  at  once. 

11.  Indoor  treatment  for  aged  and  infirm  is  the  only 
decent  way  to  keep  the  applicant,  unless  they  are  able  to 
look  after  themselves  properly  at  home,  or  have  someone 
who  can  attend  and  keep  clean. 

12.  Outdoor  relief  is  given  where  there  is  a  family 
helping  to  support  parents,  but  yet  not  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  support  them  wholly. 


13.  Indoor  treatment  is  only  way  to  relieve  deserted 
wives,  as,  if  relieved  outside,  it  is  impossible  to  trace  the 
husband,  or  prevent  collusion  between  husband  and  wife. 

14.  The  chief  classes  of  persons  applying  for  relief 
are — 

(a)  The  vagrant  or  in-and-out  class. 

(6)  The  mentally  deficient,  bodily  infirmity,  or 
old  age.  Then  there  is  a  large  class  who  are 
classified  as  the  debilitated  ;  in  other  words,  they 
are  very  often  alcoholic  cases,  but  frequently,  of 
course,  they  are  not,  but  simply  run-down. 

15.  As  a  result  of  our  police  system  of  imprisonment 
for  petty  offences  or  drunkenness,  we  have  frequently  the 
families  of  the  prisoners  to  keep  until  they  come  out  of 
prison,  and  homes  are  often  broken  up,  the  relief  granted 
not  being  enough  to  take  the  place  of  regular  wages,  and 
they  have  to  sell  what  furniture  they  have  to  eke  out 
what  they  get  from  the  Council. 

16.  There  is  a  very  considerable  class  in  Dundee 
suffering  from  phthisis.  At  present  in  the  hospital  are 
thirty-four  ;  and  if  we  could  give  a  special  room,  and 
compel  tliose  suffering  to  take  advantage  of  it,  the  hospital 
could  be  filled  in  Dundee  ;  but  many  of  them  prefer  to  go 
on  working  until  they  are  unfit  for  work,  and  then  stay  at 
home  and  look  after  the  family,  getting  a  small  allowance 
from  the  Parish  Council,  which  is  practically  useless, 
as  it  could  never  feed  them  in  anything  like  the  way  they 
should  be  fed  to  overcome  the  disease,  besides  ^^contaminat- 
ing the  home  and  endangering  the  lives  of  the  family. 

17.  The  causes  of  pauperism  are  chiefly  old  age,  drink; 
and  once  in  poorhouse,  niany  learn  that  they  can  live 
without  work,  and  drift  backwards  and  forwards  all 
their  lives. 

18.  The  class  of  persons  seeking  election  are  fairly 
representative  of  the  community. 

19.  It  would  be  a  very  serious  business  to  consider  the 
giving  of  able-bodied  persons  parochial  relief  ;  and  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  often  very  hard  to  see  men  apparently 
willing  to  work  and  can't  get  it ;  and  when  they  apply  for 
assistance,  it  is  not  entertained,  either  for  themselves  or 
for  their  family,  unless  by  the  Sheriffs  order,  who  can 
order  them  into  the  poorhouse,  and  then  they  are  turned 
out  again  by  the  doctor  certifying  them  as  being  able- 
bodied,  as  the  law  does  not  allow  able-bodied  persons  to 
be  relieved. 

20.  A  respectable  man  may  get  out  of  work,  but  as  long 
as  he  keeps  in  good  health  he  will  get  nothing. 

A  man  who  drinks  and  debauches  himself  will  soon  get 
into  the  doctor's  hands,  and  he  will  be  certified  as  debilitated, 
and  so  will  get  relief  at  once,  whereas  the  man  who  takes 
care  of  himself  cannot  get  anything. 

I  know  of  no  cure  for  this  excepting  some  system  of 
labour  colony,  but  it  would  not  be  right  to  put  this  man 
among  the  lazy,  vagrant  class,  who  are  being  compelled  to 
work  in  labour  colonies. 

21.  To  grant  relief  to  all  able-bodied  would  be  difficult 
to  administer,  as  there  would  be  no  check  on  their  honesty 
as  to  whether  they  were  desirous  or  had  tried  to  get  work, 
besides  destroying  habits  of  thrift. 

22.  The  present  areas  are  quite  suitable,  but  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  if  they  could  be  increased  somewhat,  for 
there  are  difficulties  when,  those  who  worked  on  the  land 
are  unable  to  continue  it.  It  is  impossible  to  get  a  house 
to  live  in,  and  so  they  have  to  drift  into  the  town,  where, 
after  a  few  years'  struggle  in  a  kind  of  work  and  sur- 
roundings they  have  not  been  accustomed  to,  they  come 
very  frequently  to  the  Parish  Council  for  help. 

23.  One  of  the  most  important  things  is  to  have  power 
to  deal  with  these  vagrant  classes  by  shutting  them  up  for 
a  time,  and  not  allowing  them  to  go  in  and  out  of  the 
poorhouse  as  they  think  best.  There  are  some  cases  who 
go  in  so  frequently  that  their  names  get  to  be  "  household  " 
words. 

24.  No  applicant's  name  for  outdoor  relief  should  be 
allowed  on  the  roll  (except  temporarily)  till  first  meeting 
of  Board  or  Believing  Committee  after  application.  In 
this  way  all  applications  would  have  the  same  treatment, 
and  possible  irregularities  would  be  prevented. 

25.  The  undernoted  are  some  suggestions  which  may 
not  be  quite  relevant  to  the  scope  of  your  inquiry,  but 
they  are  points  that  have  struck  me  as  being  of  some 
importance  re  the  conduct  of  Parish  Council  work  : — 
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(a)  All  contracts  should  be  advertised  in  local 
or  other  newspapers,  and  the  lowest  accepted  as  an 
understood  rule  (exceptions  being  such  as  probable 
inability  to  execute  the  contract). 

(6)  In  auditing  the  accounts,  the  auditor  would 
find  it  much  easier  to  do  same  if  the  bulk  of 
the  goods  that  were  bought  had  to  be  chai-ged 
against  contract  prices.  It  is  when  there  is  no 
contract  for  goods  purchased  that  in-egularities 
may  arise.  In  this  way  the  accounts  are  then 
properly  checked,  and  buying  in  quantity  brings 
the  lowest  prices  from  those  who  quote. 

(c)  Buying,  as  far  as  possible,  should  take  place 
once  a  year,  or  at  most  twice.  All  goods  to  be  bought 
should  be  examined  under  a  nmnber,  the  said 
numbers  in  no  way  known  to  purchasing  committee. 

(d)  I  believe  the  question  of  collection  of  taxation 


for  the  poor  would  be  very  much  simplified  if  the 
37th  section  of  tlie  Poor  Law  Act  was  cancelled. 
These  deductions  vary  in  different  parishes.  It 
would  simply  mean  a  lower  rate  per  £  if  the 
20  per  cent,  which  Dundee  allows  from  the  rental 
of  assessed  properties  was  cancelled.  The  rate 
varies  : — 


In  Alyth  it  is  .       .       5  per  cent,  deduction. 


Aberdeen 

.  12* 

!)  )I 

BlairgoNvrie  . 

5 

)»  )) 

Alloa  . 

.  20 

>)  !! 

Stirling 

.  10 

)>  )) 

Dundee 

.  20 

J)  >) 

Greenock 

.  15 

>1  !) 

Glasgow 

.  20 

)>  5! 

The  rate  would 

be  lowered 

all  over  if  the  37th 

section  of  the  Poor  Law  Act  was  cancelled. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  ARCHIBALD  STEWART,  MEMBER  OF 

GOVAN  PARISH  COUNCIL. 


1 .  I  am  a  property  owner,  house  agent  and  factor,  with 
forty-one  years'  experience  as  such  in  Glasgow,  Govan,  and 
Partick.  I  may  mention  that  at  present  I  have  under  my 
chai'ge  2,496  tenants,  paying  rents  of  £10  and  under.  I 
have  been  in  the  Govan  Parish  Council  for  six  years. 

2.  We  have  a  mixture  of  all  classes,  socially  and 
industrially,  under  our  Board,  but  those  working  in  the 
many  and  varied  industries  are  in  the  majority,  such  as 
joiners,  shipwrights,  engineers,  engine-fitters,  riveters, 
platers,  frame-setters,  boiler-makers,  carters,  labourers, 
casual  workers,  the  latter  earning  a  very  precarious  liveli- 
hood, and  those  under  our  charge  living  principally  on  the . 
south  side  of  the  City  of  Glasgow.  In  some  cases  the 
highest  paid  men  are  to  be  found  in  the  poorest  of  my 
houses. 

3.  The  methods  of  administration  in  our  Parish  Council 
are  very  much  the  same  as  m  most  of  the  other  parishes, 
being  indoor  relief,  outdoor  relief,  and  boarding  out,  the 
last  mentioned  being  principally  children  and  im- 
beciles. 

4.  I  consider  that  the  outdoor  relief  should  be  practised 
as  much  as  possible  :  boarding  out  as  many  of  our  children 
as  we  can  is  the  best  and  most  useful  work  of  the  Coiuicil, 
most  of  these  children  turning  out  useful  citizens  after- 
wards. Some  of  the  aged  but  respectable  poor  I  would  like 
to  see  boarded  out,  which  can  be  done  at  a  less  cost  than 
they  can  be  maintained  in  the  poorhouse.  In  many  cases 
I  think  the  aliment  for  widows,  orphans,  and  other  outdoor 
poor  could  be  increased  with  advantage  all  round. 

5.  The  chief  classes  who  become  paupers  are  the  casual 
worker,  who  is  not  able  to  find  regular  employment ; 
young  persons  who  have  never  been  trained  to  any 
particular  work  ;  broken-down  tradesmen,  who,  from  their 
irregular  habits,  cannot  keep  work  when  they  get  it,  the 
result  principally  of  over-indulgence  in  strong  drink. 

6.  The  causes  of  pauperism  are  various.  Take  the 
casual  laliourers,  who  are  principally  and  naturally  to  be 


found  in  the  centre  of  large  cities,  who  cannot  well  afford 
the  high  rent  of  a  house,  and  who  shift  from  place  to  place 
within  the  city,  huddling  together  as  best  they  can,  being 
kept  on  the  move  by  the  police  and  sanitary  inspectors  ;  at 
one  time  in  prison,  at  another  in  the  poorhouse,  and  at 
other  times  knocking  about.  Less  than  forty  years  ago 
these  poor  could  have  houses  ranging  from  £2  upwards, 
and  that  all  over  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Glasgow  ;  but, 
what  with  building  regulations,  sanitation,  the  pulling 
down  of  old  buildings  by  closing  orders,  and  under  the 
different  City  Improvement  Acts,  no  one  provides  for  these 
class  of  tenants.  The  City  Improvement  pulled  down  to  a 
large  extent  this  class  of  property,  and  instead  of  providing 
for  the  dislodged  poor,  the  authorities  provided  for  the  better- 
class  tradesmen  and  others,  at  rents  which  builders  could  not 
compete  with  ;  consequently  they  can  select  their  tenants, 
and  the  poor  have  to  seek  the  next  poorest  and  cheapest 
houses  and  places  they  can  get  in  the  city.  Being  kept  so 
much  on  the  move,  this  also  leads  to  drunkenness,  and 
drink  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  poverty.  The  high 
rents  affect  all  classes  of  our  poor.  Then  we  have  the 
young  boys  and  girls  brought  up  on  our  streets,  selling 
newspapers  and  other  things,  growing  up  without  any  trade 
to  follow  in  later  life,  and  in  many  cases  these  find  their 
way  to  prisons  and  poorhouses.  Then  there  is  ill-health 
and  want  of  work,  professional  footballing,  gambling, 
betting,  and  drinking. 

7.  For  able-bodied  persons  work  should  be  provided  on 
farms  or  other  colonies,  and  the  younger,  as  far  as  jaossible, 
made  to  learn  a  trade  of  some  kind,  so  as  to  be  able  to  do 
for  themselves  in  future.  This  should  also  be  apjilied  to 
the  young  boys  and  girls,  and  would  require  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  nation,  and  not  by  Parish  Councils. 

8.  I  think  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  poor  if 
Scotland  was  under  one  control,  with  local  administrative 
boards,  pretty  much  as  we  are.  There  should  be  no  cause 
or  question  as  to  the  residential  qualification  of  the 
applicants  for  relief  ;  this  would  be  a  saving  in  many 
ways,  and  ultimately  be  a  saving  to  the  ratepayer. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXXXV. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  REV.  JAMES  S.  STEWART,  MINISTER  OF  THE 
NORTH  UNITED  FREE  CHURCH,  ABERDEEN. 


1.  From  1883  to  1893  I  was  minister  of  the  Free  Church 
at  Kathen,  Aberdeenshire,  where  I  saw  the  effects  of  an 
almost  universal  sobriety  in  the  social  happiness  and  moral 
welfare  of  the  community. 

From  1893  to  1903  I  was  minister  of  Rutherford  Church, 
Aberdeen,  and  during  this  period  my  pastoral  work  brought 


me  into  close  connection  with  the  better  class  of  working 
men,  touching  at  the  same  time  a  narrow  fringe  of  poverty. 

From  1903  till  now  I  have  been  minister  of  the  North 
United  Free  Church,  which  is  jjlaced  in  the  very  poorest 
part  of  the  city.  I  am  brought  constantly  into  coimection 
with  poverty  of  the  most  helpless  kind,  and  I  have  been 
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specially  set  ajjart  to  consider  carefully  the  destitution, 
social  and  economic,  as  well  as  moral  and  spiritual,  of  tliis 
district  of  tlie  city. 

2.  The  chief  charities  of  the  east  end  of  the  city  are — 

(a)  The  Assocation  for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor. 

(6)  West  Aberdeen  Coal  Fund. 

(c)  A  small  society  for  aiding  respectable  people 
who  find  it  difficult  to  make  payment  of  their  rent. 

(d)  A  clothing  society. 

(e)  A  society  for  supplying  boots  to  poor  children. 

(f)  The  Aberdeen  Educational  Trust,  which  sup- 
plies dinners  to  the  children  or  orphans  of  poor  but 
respectable  people. 

(a)  In  extent  and  influence,  in  sagacity  of  ad- 
ministration and  in  real  eff'ectiveness,  I  regard  the 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor 
as  containing  within  itself  the  very  best  elements  of 
a  charitable  society.  No  case  is  refused,  but  no 
person  is  helped  until  a  thorough  investigation  into 
antecedents,  habits,  and  circumstances  is  made.  A 
separation  is  made  between  the  deserving  and  the 
non-deserving  poor,  work  is  either  provided  tem- 
porarily, or  when  that  is  not  possible,  an  allowance 
is  made  which  helps  to  tide  over  present  distress. 
The  self-respect  of  those  helped  is  not  injured,  and 
the  relief  aft'orded,  which  may  not  necessarily  be 
money,  is  often  greatly  appreciated. 

(6)  The  West  Aberdeen  Coal  Fund  supplies  a 
small  quantity  of  coal  to  the  deserving  poor  during 
the  winter.  The  recipients  are  generally  recom- 
mended by  a  minister  or  biblewoman  working  in 
the  district. 

(c)  (cJ)  (e)  have  nothing  specially  distinctive, 
though  they  fufil  a  very  useful  function. 

(/)  The  Aberdeen  Educational  Trust  is  a  very 
wealthy  corporation,  the  operations  of  which  will 
doubtless  receive  special  consideration  on  the  part 
of  the  Commission. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  respective  effects  on  the  recipients 
of  charity  and  poor-law  out  relief,  this  is  much  more 
marked  at  the  beginning  than  after  the  relief  has  been 
continued  for  a  time. 

When  the  charity  is  administered  directly  and  unoSicially, 
and  without  being  imduly  made  known  within  the  district, 
the  effect  is  not  prejudicial  to  self-respect,  nor  does  it 
hinder  self-effort. 

It  is  not  always  so  with  regard  to  poor-law  out  relief. 
To  begin  with,  it  is  resorted  to  as  a  means  to  tide  over  an 
immediate  necessity,  but  once  taken  there  is  less  reluctance 
to  continue  accepting  it.  It  is  also  associated  with  the  sense 
of  dependence,  and  in  several  cases  the  moral  effect  is  not 
good. 

4.  My  chief  criticism  of  poor  law  methods  would  be — 

(a)  A  want  of  flexibility  in  operation. 

(6)  A  want  of  discrimination  between  poverty 
which  is  in  no  way  the  result  of  the  recipient's 
habits  and  character,  and  the  poverty  created  by 
intemperance,  improvidence,  and  vice. 

(c)  Bringing  into  close  association  within  the  same 
house  the  thoroughly  respectable  poor  and  the 
victims  of  their  own  self-indulgence. 

(d)  In  many  cases  a  too  rigid  enforcement  of 


the  law  by  which  children  are  made  to  support  their 
parents. 

5.  From  the  purely  economic  point  of  view  there  are  not 
a  few  difficidties  in  the  way  of  a  very  extensive  co-operation 
between  charity  and  the  poor  law,  but  I  think  these  diffi- 
culties could  be  overcome,  and  that  in  process  of  time  the 
results  would  be  eminently  satisfactory. 

It  would  bring  into  direct  contact  with  the  poor  a 
laro'e  number  of  persons  of  purely  disinterested  motive 
and  strong  ethical  and  spiritual  purpose  ;  in  some  cases  it 
would  lead  to  a  complete  withdrawal  or  suspension  of 
payments,  because  of  the  facts  brought  to  light  by  a  more 
int  imate  personal  acquaintance,  and  in  many  cases  it  would 
bring  cheer  into  homes,  which  cannot  be  done  by  a  purely 
official  visit. 

6.  As  a  goal  towards  which  we  might  move  I  think  it  a 
very  worthy  aim,  but  for  the  present  I  do  not  regard  the 
substitution  of  charity  for  out  relief  as  practicable. 

Friendly  Co-operation  and  other  Self-help  Societies. 

7.  I  am  not  able  to  supply  details  with  regard  to  the 
amount  of  subscription  required,  but  I  regard  these  societies 
as  of  the  very  highest  service.  Very  frequently  I  visit 
families  where  the  head  of  the  house  is  ill,  and  he  and 
liis  family  are  preserved  from  want  by  the  weekly 
payment  from  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  member.  I 
should  very  much  like  to  see  an  extension  of  the  operations 
of  self-hel])  societies,  and  if  possible  I  would  have  it 
imjjerative  for  every  man  before  marriage  to  become  a 
member  of  such  a  society. 

8.  It  is  possible  to  provide  for  old-age  pensions  by 
friendly  societies  under  certain  conditions,  such  as  a 
Government  or  State  grant,  a  state  audit,  and  a  very  care- 
full}^  defined  arrangement  by  which  a  person  should 
contribute  a  certain  amount.  I  have  great  difficulty  in 
agreeing  heartily  to  a  system  of  old-age  pensions  towards 
which  the  recipient  has  made  no  direct  contribution. 

9.  Free  medical  state  relief  would  be  prejudicial  to 
friendly  societies,  and  is  not  widely  desired  by  working 
men. 

10.  Voluntary  hospitals  would  make  no  great  diff'erence 
to  friendly  societies. 

11.  At  present  most  friendly  societies  make  provision, 
not  for  old  age,  but  for  periods  of  sickness,  and  for  deathbed 
and  funeral  expenses. 

12.  The  class  who  receive  poor-law  out  relief  are  usually 
not  to  a  large  extent  members  of  a  friendly  society, 
except  that  provision  is  generally  made  for  funeral  ex- 
penses, but  beyond  this  nothing. 

13.  Further  co-operation  between  friendly  societies  and 
hospitals  is  quite  possible,  but  this  is  not  a  burning  question. 

14.  The  progress  of  friendly  thrift  societies  is  quite  as 
rapid  among  the  better  paid  class  of  workpeople, 

15.  I  should  like  very  much  to  see  the  plan  adopted  by 
the  Barony  Board,  Glasgow,  in  boarding  out  a  number  of 
their  orphan  and  destitute  children  among  the  smaller 
farmers  and  tradespeople  in  the  rural  districts  of  Eoss- 
shire,  more  extensively  adopted.  I  have  seen  the  effects  in 
the  children  themselves,  and  have  found  these  to  be  in 
every  respect  highly  beneficial.  Such  a  method  would 
help  to  prevent  rural  depopulation  ;  it  would  provide  the 
healthiest  of  physicial  and  often  of  moral  environments  for 
the  children,  and  it  would  give  the  children  a  healthy  love 
for  Nature  which  in  after  years  would  be  most  helpful. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXXXVI. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  SIR  MARK  M'TAGGART  STEWART,  BART.,  WIGTOWNSHIRE. 


1.  The  following  reforms  are  suggested  by  my  experi- 
ence : — 

(a)  That  power  be  given  to  Parish  Councils  to 
detain  feeble-minded  mothers  of  illegitimate  chil- 
dren in  a  poorhouse  or  other  institution. 

(b)  The  extension  of  power  of  detention  in  poor- 
house  cases  (24  hours,  see  70th  clause  of  Poor  Law 
(Scotland)  Act,  1845)  to  many  who  go  out  and  in 


without  reasonable  cause,  together  with  authority, 
upon  sherifi^'s  or  magistrate's  warrant,  to  remove  to 
hospital  or  poorhouse  cases  of  sick  or  infirm  paupers 
whose  conclition  and  circumstances  render  home 
treatment  a  matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty,  and 
sometimes  an  impossibility.  Individual  people  must 
be  protected  against  themselves  for  the  good  of  the 
many. 
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(c)  Parish  Councils  should  have  the  power  (as  at 
present) — full  power — to  determine  the  nature  of 
relief — indoor  or  outdoor.  All  deserving  old  people 
should  be  allowed  outdoor  relief.  It  would  be  a 
great  hardship  to  send  an  old  man  or  his  wife  to  the 
poorhouse,  where  they  would  be  separated.  I  be- 
lieve Pari.sh  Councils  should  refuse  outdoor  relief 
to  young  women  with  illegitimate  children,  and 
vagrants. 

2.  The  majority  of  persons  applying  for  relief  in  one  of  my 
Parishes,  Stoneykirk,  near  Stranraer,  Wigtownshire,  are  the 
old,  broken-down  men  and  women  whose  families  have 
married  and  left  them.  The  majority  are  of  Irish  ex- 
traction. Tliese  half-Irish  and  Irish  people  have  done  an 
immense  amount  of  harm  to  those  of  a  genume  Scotch 
lineage,  in  destroying  the  natural  spirit  of  self-dependence 
and  independence  of  the  latter,  and  in  ignoring  the  Fifth 
Commandment.    This  increases  every  day. 

3.  Improvidence,  and  the  feeling  that  they  are  entitled 
to  relief  oft  the  land,  is  a  great  cause  of  thriftlessness  now 
so  common.  Intemperance  in  towns,  but  rarely  in  country 
districts,  is  a  cause. 

4.  Able-bodied  men  should  not  be  relieved  as  a  rule. 
To  relieve  is  a  dangerous  expedient,  but  some  Parish 
Councils  are  of  opinion  that  the  relieving  authority  should 
have  some  power  to  assist  in  urgent  cases,  where  labouring 
men  are  out  of  work,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  and 
have  to  battle  with  sickness  in  their  families,  or  if  the 
breadwinner  is  laid  aside.  Better  to  relieve  before  an 
absolute  breakdown  take  place. 

5.  The  areas  ought  to  be  extended,  so  as  to  save  the 
expense  and  trouble  of  settlement,  the  smaller  area  for 
outdoor  relief,  the  larger  and  the  wider  district  for  indoor; ; 
but  the  burghs  would  object  to  this,  owing  to  immigration 
to  the  towns.  One  inspector  might  be  given  a  large  area, 
such  as  the  Rhins  or  upper  district  of  Wigtownshire,  com- 
prising some  six  parishes,  and  another  over  the  lower  district 
of  seven  or  eight  parishes.  These  parishes  would  be  quite 
separate,  but  would  require  to  have  sub-inspectors.  The 
chief  inspector  would  require  to  know  the  Poor  Law,  and 
give  a  direction  to  those  below  him.  This  would  pro- 
mote a  continuity  of  policy,  and  get  rid  of  litigation  and 
quarrelluig  between  adjoiidng  parishes.  The  inspectors 
are  not  now  half  occupied,  and  on  a  comparatively  small 
salary  good  men  ai'e  not  forthcoming.  By  an  extension  of 
rating  area,  settlement  disputes  would  be  diminished,  poor- 
rates  would  be  equalised  and  reduced,  and  more  equal 
costs  for  vagrants  be  adjusted.  The  deserving  poor  and 
sick  suffer  till  the  disputes  of  settlement  are  decided. 

6.  Our  system  is  always,  as  far  as  possible,  to  board  out 
the  pauper  children,  and  not  to  send  them,  if  it  is 
possible  to  avoid  doing  so,  to  the  poorhouse.  Formerly, 
not  twenty  years  ago,  all  our  pauper  children  were  clad  in 
fustian  or  moleskin  ;  now  we  give  them,  like  other  children 
better  born,  tweed  suits.  The  dress  distinction  marked 
this  class  of  children,  and  was  very  unfair  to  the  pauper. 
They  now  can  attend  school  dressed  like  the  others.  In 
the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright  the  Glasgow  parish 
authorities  send  about  twenty  children  to  Kirkcudbright 
to  be  boarded  out.  These  little  aliens  compete  with  the 
children  of  ratepayers  when  able  to  take  situations.  This 
constitutes  a  grievance  in  the  parish.  The  Glasgow 
officials  supervise  the  homes  to  which  these  children  are 
sent,  and  do  not  wish  the  local  Parish  Council  to  interfere. 

7.  The  offer  of  indoor  relief  is  found  to  be  useful  in 
many  instances  as  a  test,  and  is  absolutely  necessaiy  in 
cases  where  outdoor  relief  would  be  misapplied  ;  besides, 
the  cost  of  imtrained  sick  -  nursing  would  be  saved  if 
paupers  went  to  the  poorhouse. 

8.  The  law  of  settlement  might  be  simplified  in  large 
parishes  like  Glasgow  and  Govan.  Such  sometimes  try  to 
bluff  small  coiintry  parishes  ;  e.g.  a  case  is  now  pending 
between  Stoneykirk  and  Glasgow  for  a  woman  wliose 
father  was  born  in  Stoneykirk. 

9.  Many  vagrants,  it  is  believed,  go  to  Kirkcudbright 
because  the  Combination  Poorhouse  is  there  ;  e.g.  in  1905-6 
twenty-one  vagrants  were  consequently  charged  to  the 
parish  of  Kirkcudbright.  The  consequence  is,  the  poor- 
rate  is  about  double  that  of  the  surrounding  parishes. 

10.  The  wastrels  and  those  addicted  to  drink  should  be 
refused  relief,  and  a  certain  class  of  well-known  vagrants. 
These  can  only  be  refused  now  after  twenty-four  hours  has 
been  allowed  for  inquiry. 

11.  In  charities  there  is  terrible  overlapping  in  the 


large  towns — very  much  owing  to  the  disputes  and  dis- 
agi'eement  of  the  Churches,  though  there  is  evidence  of  a 
better  spirit.  This  is  not  felt  much  in  the  country,  where 
little  help  is  given  except  in  kind  by  farmers,  and  little 
money  is  going.  The  poor  are  very  kind  to  each  other. 
A  Poor  Law  official  should  be  boimd  to  give  all  reasonable 
information  as  regards  actual  paupers,  not  only  to  other 
parishes,  but  also  to  charitable  associations  which  come 
under  his  observation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  charitable 
societies  should  requite  this  by  giving  the  Poor  Law  officer 
any  knowledge  in  their  power. 

12.  For  tables  showing  the  number  of  ordinary  paupers 
in  County  of  Wigtowm,  see  Appendix  No.  CXXXVI.  (A). 

13.  I  was  some  thirty  years  Chairman  of  the  Parish  of 
Stoneykirk  Parochial  Board — a  very  large  rural  parish, 
40  square  miles ;  and  Chairman  of  the  Combination  Poor- 
house, Stranraer,  for  a  good  manj"  years  ;  also  have  been 
Chairman  of  School  Board  of  Stoneykirk  since  1872.  The 
School  Board  is  much  ndxed  up  with  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
In  my  own  parish,  Colvend  and  Southwick,  in  Kirkcud- 
brightshire, I  also  take  much  interest  in  parish  matters, 
Poor  Law,  etc.  I  am  connected  with  property  with  five 
parishes  in  the  two  counties — some  very  large  ones. 

14.  Parish  Councils  should  have  the  power  to  give  their 
Poor  Law  officials  pensions.  The  law  is  now  evaded  by 
their  granting  an  assistant  at  a  small  salary,  the  old 
inspector  receiving  the  major  portion  of  the  salary.  No 
legislation  has  been  carried  to  remedy  this  defect.  Mr 
Maxwell's  Bill,  No.  14,  brought  in  March  13,  1901,  was 
talked  out.  The  English,  and,  I  believe,  the  Irish  officials, 
have  pensions. 

15.  Tlie  governors  of  poorhouses  and  matrons  should  be 
allowed  pensions  if  the  Committee  think  right,  and  their 
tenure  of  office  should  be  made  more  secure,  e.g.  poorhouse 
m-dical  officers  aie  rarely  ever  removed  ;  an  Inspector  of  Poor 
cannot  be  removed  without  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  ;  no  reason  need  be  assigned  by  the  Committee 
of  a  poorhouse  in  dismissing  a  governor.  The  same  applies 
to  a  medical  officer  in  a  parish.  There  ought  to  be  an 
appeal.  In  p.  xxv.  of  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  Scotland,  1904-05,  the  Departmental 
Committee  on  Poor  Law  Medical  Eelief  (Scotland)  recom- 
mended that  the  offices  of  governor,  matron,  and  outdoor 
medical  officer  should  be  made  statutory.  Mr  Cathcart 
Wason's  Bill,  March  20,  1907,  gives  greater  fixity  of  tenure 
to  parochial  medical  officers,  but  does  not  include  governors 
of  poorhouses. 

16.  The  cost  of  maintenance  for  pauper  lunatics  is  paid  by 
the  Parish  Council.  The  cost  of  patients  in  asylums,  as 
regards  providing  building,  repairing,  fitting  up,  and 
furnishing  district  asylums,  is  charged  on  the  district 
lunacy  rate.  The  fairest  plan  w^ould  be  a  uniform  rate 
for  the  whole  county  for  maintenance,  the  counties  and 
burghs  providing  for  the  building  expenses. 

17.  Labour  colonies  appear  to  be  by  common  consent  the 
only  solutions  for  relieving  the  unemployed.  There  are 
two  sections  to  be  considered  : — 

(1)  The  one  partaking  largely  of  the  character  of 
a  penal  settlement  for  tramps,  vagrants,  and  persons 
of  that  ilk,  whose  prospects  of  reformation  are 
almost  nil. 

(2)  The  other  has  more  of  the  reformatory  element 
introduced  for  the  class  who  fail  to  support  them- 
selves by  honest  work,  even  if  they  ever  resolutely 
attempted  to  do  work. 

In  the  larger  poorhouses  paupers  can  be  classified.  In 
the  smaller  houses  this  cannot  be  done,  and  the  endeavour 
is  made  in  dealing  Avith  the  sick,  and  infirm,  and  aged  poor, 
to  make  them  as  comfortable  as  possible.  Consequently 
the  idle  and  lazy  often  get  too  well  treated. 

18.  I  am  opposed  to  changing  name  of  poorhouse  to  that 
of  hospital.  If  it  were  done  hospitals  would  get  a  bad 
name,  whereas  now  they  are  becoming  popular  with  the 
working  class,  and  the  strong  prejudice  against  them  a  few 
years  ago  is  rapidly  passing  away.  I  would  illustrate  this 
by  word  asylum,  which,  to  ordinary  minds,  means  the  treat- 
ment of  the  insane. 

19.  At  the  Stranraer  Combination  Poorhouse  for  registra- 
tion purposes,  the  address  95  Dalrymple  Street  is  sub- 
stituted, so  no  stigma  attaches  to  a  child  born  there. 

20.  I  think  Conferences  of  Parish  Councils  should  be 
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encouraged.  They  not  only  give  the  official  mind  an 
awakening,  bnt  give  them  a  knowledge  of  those  who  take 
a  deep  interest  in  this  work.  It  is  not  the  actual  meeting, 
but  a  personal  interchange  of  views  before  and  after  the 
meeting,  that  is  so  beneficial. 

21.  Comimlsory  powers  should  be  given  to  remove  sick  to 
hospitals.  Many  Parish  Councils  aj^prove  of  this.  In  the 
country  it  is  most  difficult  to  get  good  nurses.  There 
ought  to  be  greater  powers  of  detaining  the  "  ins "  and 


[X  XVI. — Continued. 

"  outs."  In  England  such  cases  can  be  detained  168  hours. 
In  Scotland  I  think  24  hours  is  allowed  only. 

22.  Auditors'  fees  aie,  I  believe,  paid  in  England,  but  not 
in  Scotland.    The  law  should  be  made  the  same. 

23.  Poor  Law  inspectors  complain  that  they  have  no  right 
to  a  holiday,  even  though  the  medical  officer  of  the  parish 
will  luidertake  their  duties.  Medical  officers  can  nominate 
a  doctor  to  take  their  duties  if  absent.  Inspectors  of  poor 
complain  of  the  expense  of  the  guarantee  premium. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXXXVI.  (A). 

Handed  in  by  Sir  Mark  M'Taggart  Stewart,  Bart. 

Table  I.,  showing  the  nimiber  of  Ordinary  Paupers  that  each  parish  in  the  County  of  Wigtown  had  on  the  15th  day  of 
May  for  each  year  from  1895  until  1905  inclusive.    Also  the  average  of  the  10  years  under  the  Parish  Councils. 


Population. 

Parish. 

1905. 

Aver- 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

With  per- 

centage over 

age. 

1891 

1901 

65  years  of 
age. 

1154 

887 

Glasserton 

49 

51 

49 

44 

39 

37 

36 

24 

28 

26 

28  32-1 

36-2 

3981 

3876 

Inch 

76 

81 

87 

63 

62 

66 

63 

69 

63 

57 

55  40-0 

66-6 

1705 

1506 

Kirkcolm 

33 

43 

38 

42 

51 

51 

52 

53 

54 

45 

39  46-2 

46-8 

1455 

1255 

Kirkinner 

36 

41 

47 

63 

68 

50 

54 

44 

36 

53 

46  36-9 

50-2 

2192 

1943 

Kirkniaiden  . 

92 

89 

84 

85 

91 

84 

79 

79 

73 

70 

64  34-4 

79-8 

1263 

1153 

Kirkcowan  . 

24 

23 

26 

25 

23 

18 

16 

25 

29 

26 

25  52-0 

23-6 

2320 

2270 

Leswalt . 

43 

54 

56 

67 

62 

75 

70 

59 

63 

60 

65  43- 1 

63-1 

588 

657 

New  Luce 

17 

16 

21 

23 

21 

15 

16 

17 

21 

16 

15  40-0 

18-1 

2517 

2157 

Old  Luce 

70 

64 

72 

68 

75 

81 

75 

85 

82 

71 

76  42-1 

74-9 

2166 

1958 

Mochrum 

71 

80 

80 

77 

73 

70 

72 

72 

71 

60 

60  51-7 

71-5 

3593 

3356 

Penninghame 

57 

57 

78 

76 

58 

52 

50 

31 

27 

36 

35  45-7 

50-0 

1219 

1136 

Portpatrick  . 

42 

38 

39 

38 

34 

32 

35 

42 

34 

37 

45  57-8 

37-4 

1563 

1373 

Sorby  . 

36 

40 

42 

33 

28 

26 

27 

25 

30 

33 

32  37-5 

31-6 

2703 

2420 

Stoneykirk  . 

110 

111 

104 

119 

114 

96 

96 

107 

85 

97 

76  40-8 

100-5 

3158 

2856 

Stranraer 

103 

99 

92 

94 

96 

83 

108 

98 

87 

87 

94  33  0 

93-8 

2574 

2235 

Whithorn 

106 

102 

87 

93 

105 

99 

85 

76 

81 

90 

73  57-5 

89-1 

1911 

1747 

Wigtown 

46 

40 

51 

48 

42 

50 

30 

41 

51 

51 

55  36-4 

45-9 

36,062 

32,685 

Totals  . 

1011 

1029 

1053 

1058 

1042 

985 

964 

947 

915 

915 

883  37-4 

97-9 

Estim 

ated  Population 

34,706 

34,369 

34,032 

33,695 

33,359 

33,022 

32,685 

32,349 

32,013 

31,677 

31,341 

33,054 

Table  II.,  showing  the  number  of  Ordinary  Paupers  per  1000  of  population — estimated  for  each  year — that  each  Parish 
in  the  County  of  Wigtown  had  on  the  15th  May  each  year  from  1895  until  1905,  inclusive.  Also  the  average  of 
the  10  years  under  the  Parish  Councils. 


Parish. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

Average 

Glasserton  .... 

46-7 

49-9 

49-3 

45-5 

41-5 

40-5 

40-6 

27-9 

33-6 

32-2 

35-9 

39-7 

Inch  ..... 

19-3 

20-6 

22-2 

16-1 

15-9 

16'9 

16-3 

17-9 

16-3 

14-8 

14-3 

17-1 

Kirkcolm  .... 

20-3 

26-8 

23-9 

26-8 

32-9 

33-4 

34-3 

35-7 

36-8 

31-1 

27-3 

31- 

Kirkinner  .... 

26-6 

30-3 

35-2 

47-9 

52-5 

393 

43-0 

35-6 

29-6 

44-4 

391 

39-7 

Kirkniaiden 

43-9 

43- 

4M 

42'1 

45-7 

42-7 

40-7 

41-2 

38-5 

37-4 

34-7 

40-7 

Kirkcowan  .... 

19-7 

19- 

21-8 

21-1 

19-6 

15-5 

13-9 

21-9 

25-6 

23-2 

22-5 

20-4 

Leswalt  .... 

18-7 

23-5 

24-4 

29-3 

27-2 

32-9 

30-8 

26- 

27-9 

26-6 

28-9 

27-8 

New  Luce  .... 

296 

27-9 

36-9 

40-7 

37-3 

26-8 

28-7 

30-7 

38- 

29-4 

27-5 

32-4 

Old  Luce  .... 

29-5 

27-4 

31-3 

30- 

33-6 

36-9 

34-8 

40-1 

39-3 

34-7 

37-8 

34-6 

Mochrum  .... 

34-7 

38-8 

39-2 

38-1 

36-5 

35-4 

36-8 

371 

37-1 

36-6 

32- 

36-7 

Penninghame 

16-3 

16-4 

22-6 

22-2 

17-1 

15-4 

14-9 

9-3 

8-2 

11- 

10-7 

14-8 

Portpatrick  .... 

35-5 

32-3 

33-4 

32-8 

29-5 

27-9 

30-9 

37-2 

30-4 

33-3 

40-8 

32-8 

Sorby  ..... 

24-2 

27-2 

28-9 

23-1 

19-9 

18-7 

19-7 

18-5 

22-5 

25-1 

24-7 

22-8 

Stoneykirk  .... 

42-5 

43-4 

41-1 

47-5 

46-0 

39-2 

39-7 

44-7 

35-9 

41-5 

32-9 

42-5 

Stranraer     .       .  . 

33-9 

32-9 

30-9 

31-9 

32-9 

28-8 

37-8 

34-7 

31-1 

31-4 

34-4 

32-7 

Whithorn  .... 

43-5 

42-4 

36-7 

39-8 

45-6 

43-6 

38- 

34-5 

37-4 

42-2 

34-8 

39-5 

Wigtown  .... 

24-9 

21-9 

28-1 

26-7 

23'6 

28-3 

17-2 

23-7 

29-7 

30- 

32-7 

26-2 

Averages  . 
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29-9 

30-9 

31-4 

31-2 

29-8 

29-5 

29-3 

28-6 

28- 

27-8 

29-6 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  ROBERT  STEWART,  INSPECTOR  OF  POOR  AND  CLERK 
OF  THE  PARISH  COUNCIL  OF  THE  PARISH  OF  PERTH. 


1.  I  have  been  Inspector  of  Poor  for  the  Parish  of  Perth 
for  twenty-one  years.  I  am  also  Clerk  of  Parish  Council, 
and  Secretary  and  Treasurer  to  the  Poorhouse  Committee. 
I  was  previously  eleven  years  Inspector's  Clerk  and  Assist- 
ant in  the  Parish  of  Dundee. 

2.  The  Parish  of  Perth  is  mostly  burghal.  Its  area  Ls 
2653  acres,  and  its  population  29,793.  The  landward 
population  numbers  308,  and  they  are  mostly  employed  in 
public  works  in  the  burgh  and  on  the  railway. 

3.  The  principal  industries  are  dyeing,  linen,  jute,  and 
glass  manufactures.  There  are  also  railway  engineering 
works  and  two  small  iron  foundries.  Two  large  cattle 
marts  give  precarious  employment  to  a  class  of  cattle  drivers, 
who  are  usually  men  of  a  low  type. 

4.  Perth  does  not  suffer  industrially  from  depressed  trade 
as  other  centres  do.  The  dyeing  trade  can  be  depended 
upon,  its  seasons  of  slackness  being  regular,  periodical,  and 
expected.  Employees  in  the  industries  mentioned  are 
always  fully  employed.  The  building  trade  has  for  the 
past  two  years  been  stagnant. 

5.  Relief  has  always  been  administered  in  this  parish 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Board  of  Supervision  and  Local  Government  Board.  I 
believe  tliese  to  be  sound,  and  when  administered  by  a 
Council  and  officials  anxious  to  do  jiistice  as  between  pauper 
and  ratepayer,  are  eminently  fair.  The  methods  are  out- 
door relief  to  all  deserving  poor,  and  indoor  relief  to  all 
applicants  of  the  dissolute  class,  including  women  with 
illegitimate  children  and  vagrants.  All  relief  is  given 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  Inspector.  Outdoor 
poor  are  visited  quarterly,  and  cases  requiring  special 
supervision  are  carefully  inspected  and  reported  upon,  with 
a  view  to  stopping  any  tendency  to  vice  and  intemperance  ; 
and  cleanliness  and  the  regular  attendance  of  children  at 
school  are  insisted  upon.  The  aliment  of  any  lapsing 
pauper  is  withdrawn,  and  he  or  she  put  on  probation. 
Satisfactory  evidence  of  reform  results  in  restoration  of 
aliment.  I  find  this  system  to  be  most  salutary,  and  fre- 
quently the  pauper  is  saved  from  permanent  degradation. 

6.  Many  children  are  admitted  to  the  poorhouse  as  the 
dependents  of  dissolute  mothers. 

7.  With  the  mother's  consent  I  have  boarded  these 
children  in  private  dwellings  in  the  country,  thus  with- 
drawing them  from  the  evil  influence  of  the  mother,  and 
from  the  poorhouse  influence  which,  in  my  opinion,  is 
equally  evil.  Power  should  be  given  to  Parish  Coiincils  to 
compulsorily  remove  such  children  from  the  parents'  care 
whenever  they  become  chargeable  to  the  Parish. 

8.  I  am  at  present  boarding  consumptive  paupers  in  the 
country  ;  using  all  known  methods  for  safe-guarding 
persons  in  contact  and  residing  in  the  neighbourhood.  So 
far,  the  experiment  appears  to  be  completely  successful. 

9.  Outdoor  relief,  when  discriminately  administered,  is 
the  proper  and  best  method.  No  respectable  person,  legally 
entitled  to  relief,  should  be  sent  to  a  poorhouse.  The 
recommendations  of  the  Local  Government  Board  there- 
anent  are,  in  my  opinion,  sound  and  just.  The  poorhouse 
should  be  the  sole  method  of  relieving  the  dissolute  class  ; 


but  children  should  never  be  sent  there  unless  in  excepuonal 
circimistances. 

10.  The  classes  of  persons  applying  for  relief  in  this 
parish  are  : — 

(a)  Aged  and  infirm  persons. 

(&)  Widows  with  young  children. 

(<;)  Women  with  illegitimate  children. 

(rf)  ;\Iany  persons  of  the  vagrant  class. 

11.  The  causes  of  pauperism  are  in  most  cases  intem- 
perance and  other  vicious  habits,  early  marriages,  and  what 
may  be  termed  hereditary  pauperism. 

12.  The  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as  Parish 
Councillors  are  merchants,  master  tradesmen,  and  a  better 
class  working  tradesman. 

13.  Able-bodied  persons  should  not  be  granted  a  claim 
to  relief.  During  my  experience  as  an  inspector  I  have  not 
received  an  application  for  relief  from  an  able-bodied 
person  resident  in  the  parish.  Ajjplications  by  able-bodied 
vagrants  are  frequent.  The  effect  of  granting  relief  to  able- 
bodied  persons  would,  although  not  immediate,  ultimately 
tend  to  undermine  the  independence  of  the  individual, 
which,  in  spite  of  indiscriminate  and  unlimited  giving  of 
charity,  is  a  feature  in  the  character  of  the  poorer  citizen 
of  Perth. 

14.  Existing  areas  for  the  purpose  of  administering  relief 
are  unsuitable.  Areas  should  be  extended.  A  group  of 
parishes  could  be  more  economically  worked  from  a  central 
office,  while  the  administration  of  the  law  under  a  capable 
and  thoroughly  qualified  head  woidd  be  greatly  improved. 

15.  It  seems  hopeless  to  even  discuss  the  institution  of 
Labour  Colonies  by  single  parishes,  but  with  the  extension 
of  areas  by  the  grouping  of  parishes  the  idea  seems  easy  of 
accomplishment. 

Suggested  Reforms. 

16.  My  Parish  Council  in  their  representation  to  the 
Royal  Commission  have  suggested  abolition  of  the  law  of 
settlement.  Extension  of  areas  would  simplify  this  reform. 
Paupers  would  not,  as  at  present,  be  transferred  from  one 
parish  to  another  ;  the  expense  of  litigation  and  the  cost  of 
investigation  of  claims  would  be  saved  ;  and  the  Inspector, 
relieved  of  this  harassing  work,  would  be  free  to  devote 
himself  to  the  duties  of  inspection. 

17.  All  Parish  Trusts  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  or  Trusts 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  a  section  of  a  parish,  presently 
administered  by  Kirk  Sessions  and  Heritors,  should  be 
administered  by  Parish  Councils ;  or,  in  any  case.  Parish 
Councils  should  have  representation  on  the  administering 
body. 

18.  Aged,  sick,  and  infirm  poor  persons  should  be  com- 
pulsorily removed  to  the  poorhouse  when  not  suitably 
housed,  and  when  proper  ana  effective  nursmg  in  their 
homes  is  impossible.  Such  cases  are  frequent,  and  a  constant 
source  of  worry  and  anxiety. 

19.  Poorhouse  "ins  and  outs"  should  be  compulsorily 
detained  in  a  poorhouse  when  they  have  become  by  habit 
and  repute  "  ins  and  outs." 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  ROBERT  STUART,  INSPECTOR  OF  POOR,  ARBROATH. 


1.  I  am  sixty-one  years  of  age,  and  have  had  thirty -seven 
years'  experience  of  Poor  Law  administration.  I  was 
appointed  Inspector  of  Poor  and  Collector  of  Rates  for  the 
parish  of  Urquhart  and  Glenmoriston,  Inverness-shire,  in 
1870,  and  also  of  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Boleskine  and 
Abertarff  in  the  spring  of  1878,  wliere  I  remained  till  May 
1880,  when  I  was  appointed  Inspector  of  Poor  and  Collector 


of  Rates  for  the  parish  of  St  Vigeans,  Forfarshire,  and  I 
have  been  Inspector  of  Poor  for  the  combined  parishes  of 
Arbroath  and  St  Vigeans  since  the  summer  of  1895. 

2.  Arbroath  and  St  Vigeans  is  a  burghal  landward  parish, 
and  has  chiefly  a  working-class  population.  The  staple 
trade  of  the  town  is  manufacturing  flax  into  sailcloth  arid 
canvas,  and  there  are  besides  large  engineering  works  and 
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boot  factories.  For  some  years  trade,  especially  in  the 
mills  and  factories,  has  been  exceptionally  dull,  but  it  seems 
to  have  greatly  improved,  and  at  jiresent  is  fairly  good. 

3.  There  is  no  special  peculiarity  or  experience  to  report 
in  the  method  of  administering  relief  in  the  parish.  The 
Poor  Law  is  administered  by  the  Parish  Council  with  care 
and  discretion,  and  every  efl'ort  made  to  secure  that  the 
deserving  poor  are  well  attended  to,  while  the  poorhouse 
test  is  regularly  applied  in  doubtful  cases, 

4.  As  to  the  respective  meiits  of  indoor  and  outdoor 
relief : — 

(ft)  Outdoor  relief  is  most  suitable  in  the  cases  of 
respectable  married  coujiles,  widows  with  families, 
children,  or  infirm  persons  who  can  be  suitably  cai  ed 
for,  or  whose  chargeability  is  likely  to  be  more  or 
less  of  a  tempoi-ary  nature. 

(6)  Indoor  relief  is  not  only  most  suitable  but 
necessary  in  cases  of  illness  or  infirmity,  where 
proper  nursing,  care,  and  attention  is  required,  and 
in  special  cases  where  relations  may  be  able  but 
unwilling  to  support,  as  well  as  in  all  cases  where 
the  pauperism  arises  from  drunken,  improvident,  or 
dissolute  habits. 

5.  The  classes  of  persons  applying  for  relief  are — aged 
men  and  women  who  have  never  been  in  a  position  to 
save  or  provide  for  a  rainy  day,  owing  to  irregularity  of 
employment,  low  wages,  or  other  causes  ;  large  numbers 
who  have  been  careless  or  improvident ;  a  few  of  the  better 
class  who  have  lost  their  positions  through  drink  ;  vagrants, 
etc. 

6.  The  chief  causes  of  pauperism  are — childhood,  age, 
illness,  improvidence,  irregular  emp)loyment  and  low  wages, 
and  in  many  cases  drink — directly  or  indirectly. 

7.  With  regard  to  the  class  of  persons  seeking  election 
as  Parish  Councillors,  though  we  have  no  great  cause  to 
complain  in  Arbroath,  I  rather  fear  that  on  the  whole  the 
tendency  is  for  Parish  Council  honours  to  be  more  sought 
after  than  formerly  by  people  of  no  great  social  position — 
socialists,  representatives  of  trade  councils,  etc.  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  members  of  the  Council  should  be  of  good 
social  standing,  intelligent,  and  independent  of  any  cli(|ue 
or  society. 

8.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  expediency  and 
probable  effect  of  giving  able-bodied  persons  a  claim  to 
parochial  relief,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are  cases 
of  very  exceptional  distress  among  able-bodied  persons  and 
their  families  owing  to  want  of  employment  or  special 
causes,  such  as  illness  of  children,  etc.  Whether  this  can 
be  met  by  an  extension  of  the  powers  of  Distress  Committees 
is  open  to  question  ;  and  in  view  of  the  trend  of  public 
opinion,  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  give  Parish  Councils 
power  to  deal  with  such  cases.  A  careful  and  discriminating 
use  of  such  power  would  not,  in  my  opinion,  add  materially 
to  the  rates,  as  parish  relief  would  be  given  only  as  a  last 
resort,  and  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  relief  given  should 
be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Parish  Council.  Consider- 
able diffjrence  of  opinion  exists  among  Poor  Law  officials 
on  this  point,  but  I  am  afraid  the  narrow  jjrofessional  out- 
look, and  too  great  a  regard  to  husband  the  funds  under 
their  charge,  is  responsible  to  some  extent  for  the  contrary 
view,  as  there  appears  no  reason  in  principle  why  the 
extreme  poverty  of  able-bodied  persons  should  not  be 
relieved  by  the  public  authority  provided  for  the  relief  of 


distress.  In  practice  it  is  understood  that  Sheriffs  frequently 
order  temporary  relief  in  such  cases. 

9.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  suitability  of  the 
existing  areas  for  the  purj)ose  of  administering  relief,  it 
ajjpears  advisable  that  the  areas  should  be  enlarged. 
Persons  employed  in  agricultural  or  outdoor  work  in 
country  parishes,  after  they  become  unable  for  such,  grayi- 
tate  to  the  nearest  town  parish,  while  in  the  case  of  any- 
one breaking  down  in  a  country  parish  he  is  usually  sent 
on  to  the  nearest  town.  Apart  from  this,  the  assessment 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  is,  from  its  very  nature,  a  tax 
which  should  be  imposed  as  equally  as  j)ossible  on  all  rate- 
payers, and,  pending  a  national  or  county  rate,  the  union 
of  a  town  and  surrounding  country  parishes  would  tend 
greatly  to  equalise  assessments,  and  be  more  equitable  to 
all  concerned,  while  such  areas  would  not  be  too  large  for 
efficient  administration.  Suitable  unions  apj^ear  to  be  the 
immediate  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 

10.  The  following  reforms  in  Inw  and  practice  have  been 
suggested  to  me  by  experience  : — 

(a)  The  recommendations  of  the  Departmental 
Committee  of  the  English  Local  Government  Board 
as  to  vagrants  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  extended 
to  Scotland,  and  the  police  empowered  to  deal  with 
such  in  the  manner  recommended  by  that  Com- 
mittee, labour  colonies  being  provided  for  habitual 
vagrants,  local  loafers,  etc. 

(6)  The  Parish  Council  should  receive  powers  for 
compulsory  removal  to  poorhouse,  and  detention 
there,  under  Sheriff's  warrant,  of  persons  requiring 
attention,  as  well  as  the  class  termed  "  ins  and  outs," 
who  require  to  be  protected  from  themselves. 

(c)  There  should  be  complete  separation  and 
classification  of  the  deserving  and  undeserving  poor 
in  poorhouses,  where  the  aged  and  respectable  class 
would  receive  liberal  and  sympathetic  treatment,  and 
the  less  respectable  suitable  emp)loyment  and  super- 
vision. 

(d)  Mothers  of  legitimate  children  should  be  made 
liable  to  prosecution  for  desertion  ;  married  women 
with  separate  estates  should  be  made  legally  liable 
for  maintenance  of  husbands ;  and  a  son-in-law  for 
maintenance  of  wife's  parents,  though  not  lucratus 
by  the  marriage  ;  and  to  enable  Parish  Councils  the 
better  to  recover  advances  from  relations  able  and 
legally  liable  for  maintenance,  advances  should  be 
treated  as  aliment,  and  recoverable  as  such  by  arrest- 
ment or  imprisonment. 

(e)  There  should  be  proper  representation  of 
Parish  Councils  on  the  Boards  of  royal  and  district 
lunatic  asylums,  and  the  accounts  of  such  asylums 
made  subject  to  official  audit. 

(/)  The  37th  section  of  the  Poor  Law  (Scotland) 
Act  should  be  repealed. 

(g)  A  compulsory  register  should  be  kept  in  every 
parish  or  union  showing  the  various  local  charities, 
and  whether  and  to  what  extent  paupers  were  in 
receipt  of  relief  from  such  charities. 

(h)  Town  parishes  should  receive  power  to  borrow 
for  erection  of  offices  ;  and,  in  short,  the  provisions 
of  section  28,  sub-sections  1,  5,  and  6  of  the  Local 
Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1894,  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  section  62  of  the  Poor  Law  Act. 

{i)  Parish  Councils  should  receive  powers  to 
superannuate  their  officers. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  WILLIAM  SUTHERLAND,  INSPECTOR  OF  POOR  OF 

THE  PARISH  OF  WICK. 


1.  I  have  been  Inspector  of  Poor  of  the  Parish  of  Wick 
for  the  past  eleven  years  from  January  1896.  Prior,  I  was 
a  teacher  in  Wick,  Liverpool,  etc.  I  am  sixty  years  of  age, 
and  a  Graduate  (M.A.)  of  Edinburgh  University. 

2.  The  parish  of  Wick  is  partly  burghal  and  partly 
landward,  the  population  of  the  burghal  portion  bein" 
slightly  over  8,000,  that  of  the  landward  being  practically 
4,000.    A  decided  decrease  in  the  population  of  the  parish 


was  reported  for  the  decennial  period  ended  1901.  Though 
the  rate  of  decrease  has  continued,  and  has  perhaps  been 
intensified  in  the  landward  district  since  1901,  yet  it  does 
not  appear  to  me  that  there  has  been  any,  or  at  the  most  a 
very  slight,  decrease  in  the  population  of  the  burgh  within 
the  past  six  years. 

3.  In  the  landward  part  of  the  parish  the  only  industry 
is  that  of  farming,  which  is  carried  on  with  much  skill. 
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Tlie  cr«ps  are  generally  satisfactory,  the  pecuniary  results, 
however,  often  being  not  quite  so  satisfactory.  Tliere  is  a 
fair  proportion  of  large-sized  farms,  but  the  soil  is  tilled 
mainly  by  crofters  and  small  farmers  residing  on  their  own 
holdings.  As  a  rule,  the  crofts  are  too  small  to  maintain  a 
household  in  comfort  without  some  of  the  members  of  the 
family  having  to  engage  in  other  work.  Hence  the 
children,  as  they  grow  up,  have  either  to  migrate  to  the 
larger  towns  of  Scotland  or  England,  or  emigrate  to  the 
United  States  of  America  or  to  one  or  other  of  the  British 
colonies.  In  this  way  the  yoimger  and  more  vigoro\;s 
members  of  the  community — its  most  valuable  asset — are 
being  lost  locally,  and  too  frequently  also  lost  imperially. 

4.  The  staple  industry  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  burghal 
portion  of  the  parish  is  the  catching  and  the  curing  of  fish, 
especially  herring.  When  fishcurers  and  fishermen  have 
an  excellent  season,  coopers,  carters,  herring  gutters,  and  all 
those  engaged  in  the  related  industries  are  also  fully 
employed.  The  parish  of  Wick  is  therefore  subject  to  all 
the  disadvantages  which  attend  places  possessing  only  one 
staple  industry  ;  when  they  are  prosperous,  they  are  often 
exceedingly  prosperous,  but  when  there  is  a  bad  season,  or 
a  succession  of  bad  seasons,  there  are  frequently  straitened 
circumstances,  and  occasionally  considerable  distress. 

5.  The  Wick  Parish  Council,  in  administering  relief, 
have  endeavtjured  loyally  to  give  effect  to  what  they 
understand  to  be  the  views  of  the  legislature,  as  interpreted 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  and  the  former  Board  of 
Supervision.  Indoor  relief  is  never  offered  to  respectable 
aged  people  (unless  they  have  grown-up  families  or 
collateral  relatives  in  comfortable  circumstances),  nor  to 
widows  with  young  children.  Prior  to  the  passing  of  the 
Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1894,  women  with 
illegitimate  children  used,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  to 
be  afforded  outdoor  relief,  but  with  the  advent  of  the 
Parish  Council  there  was  a  very  decided  change  in  practice. 
In  all  such  cases,  after  the  Council  came  to  realise  the  state 
of  matters,  the  poorhouse  test  was  applied,  such  aid, 
howevei',  Ijeing  almost  invariably  declined,  without  any 
apparent  hardship.  The  position  the  Council  have  taken  up 
in  this  matter  is  so  well  known  and  recognised  that  it  is 
seldom  applications  are  now  received  from  women  with 
such  dependants.  It  may  therefore  be  of  interest  to  state 
that  there  are  no  women  in  this  parish  at  present  receiving 
either  indoor  or  outdoor  relief  solely  because  they  have 
young  illegitimate  children.  In  this  connection  I  may  be 
permitted  to  point  out  that  during  the  past  ten  years  the 
proportion  of  illegitimate  births  to  legitimate  has  fallen 
very  materially  in  the  parish  of  Wick.  For  the  month 
ended  28th  Fel^ruary  1907,  the  last  completed  month, 
twenty-eight  births  have  been  registered  in  this  parish,  aU 
legitimate.  I  can  hardly  venture  to  assert  that  the  two 
things  are  related  as  cause  and  effect,  but  to  me  at  any  rate 
they  are  very  suggestive. 

6.  There  has  been  a  very  maiked  decrease  in  the  number 
of  cases  and  dependants  since  the  Parish  Council  entered 
on  its  duties.  In  January  1896  there  were  399  cases  and 
201  dependants,  a  total  of  600.  In  January  1907  the 
cases  were  281  and  the  dependants  96,  a  total  of  377. 
That  is,  the  number  of  cases  has  decreased  30  per  cent., 
the  dependants  52  per  cent.,  the  decrease  for  both  classes 
together  being  37  per  cent.  This  result  is  mainly  due, 
I  feel  convinced,  to  a  discriminating  application  of  the 
poorhouse  test. 

7.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  which  the  insane 
bears  to  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  parish  is  practically 
double  of  what  it  is  throughout  Scotland  generally. 
During  the  past  eleven  years,  74  patients,  for  whom 
liability  was  ultimately  admitted  by  Wick,  have  been 
sent  to  various  asylums.  Of  those  so  sent,  45  went  direct 
from  the  parish  of  Wick  itself,  and  29,  whose  settlement 
was  found  to  be  in  Wick,  from  other  parishes  in  Scotland. 
Those  who  leave  the  parish  and  continue  to  be  physically 
and  mentally  robust  tend  to  lower  the  ratio  of  persons  of 
unsound  mind  in  the  places  of  their  adoption,  whilst  the 
29  who  succumbed  before  acquiring  a  settlement  help  to 
swell  the  percentage  of  the  parish  of  their  nativity.  Inter- 
marriage, straitened  circumstances,  the  want  of  variety 
in  their  lives,  intemperance  in  the  town  and  religious 
mania  in  the  country,  may  be  some  of  the  exciting  causes 
tending  to  increase  the  number  of  the  insane. 

8.  In  1895-6  the  poor-rate  was  2s.  6jd.  per  £,  in 
1906-7  it  is  not  quite  Is.  4|d.  (16-7d.)  per  £. 

9.  The  Council  are  very  kind  and  considerate,  that  is, 
so  far  as  a  Parish  Council  can  be  said  or  allowed  to  be  kind, 
in  their  treatment  of  orphan  children,  of  widows  with 


young  families,  and  of  the  aged  poor.  There  are  no 
children  in  the  poorhouse,  all  being  boarded  out,  mainly 
with  crofters.  Frequently  the  children  become  identified 
with  the  family  and  are  treated  as  members  of  it,  whilst 
occasionally  the  money  payment  arranged  to  be  paid  to 
the  guardian  is  declined,  the  children  being  practically 
adopted. 

10.  Outdoor  relief  should  be  the  normal  method  of 
affording  assistance  to  persons  who  require  aid  from  a 
parish.  Children,  unless  in  very  early  childhood,  should 
never  be  inmates  of  a  poorhouse.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
that  Parish  Councils  should  possess  the  test  of  the  poor- 
house, otherwise  they  could  not  exercise  any  efficient 
control  over  an  indefinite  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
legal  poor. 

11.  Many  of  those  applying  for  relief  are  persons  who, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  have  fallen  into  decayed 
circumstances,  and  are  unable  to  support  themselves,  and 
have  no  relatives  who  can  assist.  To  those  unfortunate 
ones  who  have  found  the  struggle  for  existence  too  hard 
for  them,  the  utmost  sympathy  should  be  extended  and 
aid  liberally  afforded.  There  is,  however,  a  large  and 
increasing  contingent  of  applicants  who,  on  account  of 
wasted  means  and  wasted  lives,  find  themselves  in  poverty, 
a  poverty  which  a  wife  and  children  are  sometimes 
compelled  to  share  with  them.  Too  many  applicants  may 
be  characterised  (not  .uncharitably  either)  as  lazy,  drunken, 
and  vicious. 

12.  Pauperism  is  often  largely  the  product  of  environ- 
ment. Persons  see  their  neighbours  and  relatives  in 
receipt  of  relief  ;  and,  from  the  atmosphere  in  which  they 
live  and  breathe,  they,  imperceptibly  perhaps,  inhale  the 
notion  that  they  too  are  entitled  to  participate  in  the 
charity  dispensed  by  the  parish.  To  a  considerable  extent 
pauperism  is  hereditary.  Many  jjersons,  though  really 
able-bodied,  will  make  application,  and  will  state  that  their 
mothers  or  their  aunts  or  other  relatives  were  not  quite 
so  old  as  the  applicants  when  they  first  received  assistance 
from  the  parish.  They  display  no  delicacy  in  requesting, 
or  rather  demanding,  this  aid,  apparently  regarding  it  as 
a  right — something  to  which  they  have  a  claim  after 
attaining  a  certain  age. 

13.  The  trend  of  the  population  in  the  country  districts 
is  towards  the  towns.  And  this  is  especially  true  of  those 
engaged  in  agricultural  and  outdoor  labour  generally. 
When  those  workers  become  advanced  in  years  and  not 
able  to  do  a  full  day's  work,  they  gravitate  from  the 
surrounding  parishes  and  from  the  landward  part  of  the 
parish  of  Wick  into  the  town  of  Wick,  where  they  procure 
casual  employment,  earning,  it  may  be,  a  few  shillings  per 
week.  They  have  possibly  saved  a  few  pounds,  which, 
eked  out  by  the  few  shillings  earned  and  gratuities  from 
local  charities,  enable  them  to  exist  for  a  few  years  without 
having  to  apply  to  the  parish,  their  savings  meanwhile 
disappearing  gradually,  and  ultimately  vanishing  altogether. 
By  and  by  they  have  recourse  to  the  Parish  Council. 
Before  they  require  to  make  this  application  for  relief  they 
have  probably  resided  in  the  parish  for  the  three  years 
needed  for  acquiring  a  residential  settlement,  and  there- 
after their  names  materially  increase  the  number  of  poor 
supported  by  the  parish  of  Wick.  The  existence  of  these 
charities  is  sometimes  a  determining  factor  in  drawing 
persons  of  advanced  years  into  Wick.  Such  a  result  was 
never  contemplated  by  the  founders  of  these  charities, 
whose  intentions  were  altogether  admirable.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  deserving  poor  persons  are  thus  assisted  to 
maintain  themselves  without  requiring  parochial  aid. 

14.  The  members  of  the  Wick  Parish  Council  are . 
representative  of  every  class  and  section  of  the  community. 
The  crofter  and  the  landed  proprietor,  the  merchant  and 
the  workman,  the  fisherman  and  the  fishcurer  are  all 
working  most  harmoniously  together,  and  endeavouring  to 
do  their  best  to  be  at  the  same  time  generous  to  the  poor 
and  just  to  the  ratepayers.  The  present  chairman,  who 
has  been  chairman  for  the  past  five  years,  is  also  provost  of 
the  burgh.  Two  of  the  bailies  are  also  members  of  the 
Parish  Council — a  truly  representative  body. 

15.  In  my  opinion  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  give 
able-bodied  persons  a  claim  to  parochial  relief.  Tt  would 
only  open  the  door  for  all  kinds  of  abuses  and  unreason- 
able claims,  giving  the  lazy  and  the  shiftless  a  right  to 
demand  assistance.  It  would,  moreover,  be  impossible  to 
interpose  any  efficient  check  to  the  abuses  sure  to  arise. 
Any  possible  cases  of  hardship  could  be  easily  coped  with 
and  satisfactorily  disposed  of  by  the  exercise  of  a  little 
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common-sense  applied  to  each  individual  case  as  it 
emerged. 

16.  The  existing  parochial  areas  seem  very  suitable  for 
the  purposes  of  administering  relief  and  other  parochial 
business.  If  they  were  very  much  larger,  say  counties,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  those  entrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment to  make  themselves  personally  acquainted  with  the 
special  circumstances  of  each  district  of  this  larger  area. 
The  actual  administrative  work  would  therefore  require 
to  be  performed  possibly  by  officials  of  not  quite  the  same 
type  as  the  present  ones.  The  central  representative  body 
and  the  chief  officials  would  be  largely  dependent  on  the 
reports  sent  them  by  the  local  men,  or  perhaps  on  the 
unsupported  opinion  of  the  representative  from  the  district. 
If  the  poor-rate  also  were  imposed  over  a  wide  area,  the 
sense  of  responsibility  would  be  lessened  and  the  tendency 
would  be  towards  extravagant,  if  not  wasteful,  management 
and  expenditure.  If  the  areas  were  very  large,  persons  of 
limited  means,  but  otherwise  suitable,  could  not  afford  to 
become  Parish  Councillors,  imless  their  travelling  expenses, 
when  engaged  on  council  business,  were  paid.  This  would 
tend  to  restrict  districts  in  the  choice  of  representatives. 

17.  The  present  law  of  settlement,  with  its  attendant 
litigation,  should  be  abolished  altogether.  Paupers  and 
lunatics  should  be  relieved  by  the  parish  in  which  they 
are  found.  This  might  seem  hard  on  parishes  where 
persons  quite  unconnected  with  that  jsarish  might  be 
found,  but  the  probability  is  that,  in  the  main,  no  great 
hardship  would  be  entailed,  and  expensive  litigation  would 
be  altogether  abolished.  One  not  unimportant  result 
would  be,  that  the  administrators  of  the  Poor  Law  could 
devote  their  energies  to  their  proper  work  of  considering 
the  necessities  of  the  poor,  rather  than  in  endeavouring  to 
shift  the  expense  incurred  on  to  some  other  parish.  It  does 
seem  hard,  too,  that  some  poor  Highland  parish,  in  which 
he  has  never  paid  any  rates,  should  have,  because  of  his 
birth  there,  to  support  in  his  old  age  one  who,  owing  to 
roving  habits  or  in  quest  of  work,  has  never  been  able  to 
acquire  a  residental  settlement,  or  having  acquired  it,  has 
not  been  able  to  retain  it. 

18.  If,  however,  the  change  proposed  appears  to  be  too 
drastic,  it  would  seem  advantageous  if  a  reference  could  be 
made  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Local  Government  Board  in 
cases  where  it  might  be  necessary  to  lead  evidence,  as  well 
as  in  cases  where  a  statement  of  the  facts  can  be  agreed 
upon.  These  decisions  should  not  be  subject  to  review. 
The  freedf)m  from  the  worry  and  expense  attendant  on  the 
carrying  of  a  case  of  appeal  from  Court  to  Court  would  more 
than  counterbalance  any  little  injustice  that  might  con- 
ceivably arise.  It  is  possible  also  that  the  decisions  of  the 
highest  Court  of  Appeal  might  not  invariably  commend 
themselves  as  being  in  all  cases  both  just  and  equitable. 

19.  It  might  also  be  advantageous  if  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  were  to  appoint  officials  (not  quite  on  the  lines 
of  the  superintendents  of  the  poor)  who  would  have  charge 
of  districts  consisting  of  a  limited  number  of  parishes. 


which  they  could  visit  at  short  intervals.  During  these 
visits  they  could  assist  the  local  inspectors  with  friendly 
advice,  and,  being  in  touch  with  the  Local  Government 
Board,  they  could  see  that  the  Poor  Law  was  administered 
on  similar  lines  over  the  whole  country.  Their  experience 
and  their  knowledge  of  the  law  of  settlement  would  be 
specially  helpful  in  preventing  parishes  from  entering  into 
useless  litigation. 

20.  If  one  were  given  a  free  hand  in  such  matters,  he 
would  perhaps  be  inclined  to  add  decidedly  to  the  allow- 
ances made  to  the  aged  and  infirm  poor,  giving  them  out- 
door relief  in  all  cases  where  they  could  be  trusted  to 
expend  their  aliment  wisely.  In  the  cases  of  widows  with 
young  children  the  allowances  should  be  so  large  as,  with 
what  the  mothers  could  earn  in  their  own  homes,  would 
put  them  above  suffering  the  pinch  of  poverty.  The 
children  should  be  plainly  and  warmly  clad,  and  it  should 
be  impossible  to  recognise  them  as  pauper  children  by 
their  dress,  either  at  school  or  at  play.  It  would  be  the 
truest  economy  to  save  the  children  and  prevent  them  from 
growing  up  with  any  taint  of  pauperism.  In  cases  where 
the  mothers  might  be  careless  or  vicious.  Councils  should 
have  the  power  to  remove  the  children  to  other  surround- 
ings where  they  would  be  better  cared  for,  both  morally 
and  physically. 

21.  Parish  Councils  ought  to  have  the  power  to  remove 
feeble  or  bedridden  persons  (not  necessarily,  however,  to 
the  poorhouse),  for  the  purpose  of  affording  facilities  for 
their  care  and  nursing,  a  warrant  for  their  removal  to  be 
granted  by  a  Sheriff  or  two  J.P.'s  after  a  medical  certificate 
had  been  obtained. 

22.  These  suggestions  might  probabh'  at  first  increase 
the  expen(.liture  on  the  poor,  but  a  large  saving  should  be 
possible  by  either  refusing  relief  altogether,  or  affording  it 
only  in  the  poorhouse,  to  persons  who,  though  frequently 
admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the  Poor  Law,  are  not  really 
those  to  whom  aid  should  be  afforded. 

23.  Some  method  should  be  devised  for  dealing  firmly 
with  those  who  move  about  the  country,  becoming  charge- 
able wherever  they  go,  and  putting  their  parishes  of  settle- 
ment to  endless  bother  and  expense.  Those  who  are 
constantly  entering  the  poorhouse  and  discharging  them- 
selves from  it  should  also  have  some  restraint  put  upon 
their  movements. 

24.  Economies  thus  effected  will  probably  more  than 
counterbalance  the  increased  expenditure  on  the  aged  or 
orphans,  and  on  widows  with  young  families.  But  whether 
they  do  so  or  not,  I  feel  confident  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  ratepayers  would  cheerfully  pay  any  additional  rate 
(sure  to  be  trifling)  that  might  be  required  to  meet  the 
expenditure  necessary  to  bring  about  a  more  satisfactory 
state  of  matters  than  exists  at  present,  and  which  would 
inaugurate  an  attempt  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  the  poor 
in  a  spirit  worthy  of  a  great,  a  wealthy,  an  enlightened,  and 
a  Christian  nation. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXL. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  REV.  A.  P.  SYM,  PARISH  MINISTER  AND  MEMBER  OF 
THE  PARISH  COUNCIL  OF  LILLIESLEAF  (ROXBURGHSHIRE). 


1.  I  may  say  that  my  personal  experience  is  of  too  limited 
a  nature  to  make  my  opinion  of  weight.  The  parish  of 
which  I  am  minister  is  comparatively  small  in  area  and 
scanty  of  population,  there  being  by  last  census  only  592 
inhabitants — a  number  which  has  become  smaller,  it  is 
believed,  since  1901. 

2.  There  are  few  persons  in  it  of  the  indigent  class,  and 
these  are  what  may  be  termed  the  respectable  poor.  Nor 
is  the  number  on  the  increase.  In  proof  of  this  I  may  say 
that  our  kirk-session  list  for  the  supply  of  coal  gratis  is  not 
more  that  half  what  it  used  to  be  in  the  early  days  of  my 
ministry. 

3.  The  money  expended  in  this  way  is  the  interest  of  a 
fund  at  the  disposal  of  the  kirk-session,  and  for  the  last 
few  years  the  sum  (£3  annually)  has  sufficed  to  meet  the 
claims  upon  it,  though  formerly  a  considerable  grant  had 
to  be  made  from  the  church-door  collections. 


4.  I  have  also  a  fund  bequeathed  to  me  in  1896  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  in  the  parish.  It  originally  was  designed 
to  be  £100,  but  it  was  only  a  few  months  ago  that  I 
received  from  the  testator's  agents  the  last  instalment.  It 
is  entirely  at  my  own  disposal,  my  name,  and  not  my  office, 
having  been  put  in  the  bequest,  and  I  give  grants  from  it 
as  seems  good  to  myself,  sometimes  in  money,  sometimes 
in  food,  sometimes  in  clothing,  sometimes  in  fuel.  I  keep 
careful  accounts  of  the  way  in  which  the  fund  is  employed. 

5.  There  is  an  institution  called  the  Sprot  Almshouses,  just 
beyond  the  bounds  of  my  parish,  but  within  half  a  mile  of 
niy  manse,  in  which  I  take  some  interest.  It  was  built  and 
endowed  by  the  late  Miss  Sprot  some  five-and-twenty  years 
ago.  The  block  of  buildings  contains  six  excellent  houses, 
occupied  by  elderly  women  who  receive,  I  understand, 
7s.  a  week  each,  with  a  supply  of  coal  and  other  privileges. 
They  have  been  managed  chiefly  by  Lieut.-General  Sprot  of 
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Riddell,  nephew  of  the  lady  already  mentioned  ;  but  as  he 
died  last  month,  I  am  not  in  a  position  just  now  to  furnish 
information  with  regard  to  this  charity.  At  present  only 
five  of  the  six  houses  are  occupied, — the  funds,  1 1)elieve,  not 
affording  sufficient  money  for  all  the  houses  to  be  filled. 

6.  The  Poor  Law  seems,  from  my  experience,  to  Avork 
well  in  this  parish.  There  being  a  village  with  low-rented 
houses,  elderly  people  of  the  industrial  and  agricultural 
class  frequently  retire  to  this  parisli  and  spend  tlie  rest  of 
their  days  in  it.  Sometimes  they  outlive  their  savings,  or 
the  ability  or  willingness  of  their  families  to  support  them. 


and  so  become  chargeable  to  the  Parish  Council.  This 
causes  the  poor-rate  to  rise  more  than  it  might  do  ;  ljut  the 
chief  reason  for  its  heiglit,  compared  with  the  rate  in  some 
of  the  neighbouring  jjarishes,  is  that  there  are  some  asylum 
cases. 

7.  As  to  the  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as  Parish 
Councillors,  this  is  very  representative.  The  chairman 
(lately  deceased)  was  the  largest  landowner  ;  the  others  are 
at  present — parish  minister,  a  farmer,  the  postmaster,  and 
three  local  tradesmen. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXLI. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  R.  D.  TAYLOR,  M.D.,  DISTRICT  MEDICAL  OFFICER, 
GOVAN  PARISH,  AS  TO  THE  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  POOR. 


1.  I  qualified  as  physician  and  surgeon  in  1866 ; 
graduated  M.D.,  Glasgow  University,  in  1871  ;  was 
appointed  one  of  the  Medical  Officers  for  the  parish  of 
Govan  Combination  in  1873,  and  have  held  that  appoint- 
ment since.  I  have  also  had  a  large  and  extended  private 
practice,  principally  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  during 
that  time. 

2.  Sanitary  Authority. — The  Town  Council  of  Glasgow 
is  the  Sanitary  Authority.  Dr  Chalmers  is  Medical  Officer 
of  Health,  with  two  or  three  assistant  medical  men.  The 
city  is  divided  into  districts,  each  in  charge  of  an  inspector. 
They  report  daily  to  their  chief,  and  are  authorised  to  call 
in  local  medical  men  in  doubtful  cases  they  may  meet  with. 

3.  There  are  two  fever  hospitals  in  Glasgow, — Belvidere 
and  Ruchill, — to  either  of  which  cases  of  fever  notifiable  as 
contagious  are  removed.  These  hospitals  also  take  in  cases 
of  whooping-cough  and  measles. 

4.  The  sanitary  inspector  sees  to  the  disinfection  and 
cleansing  of  the  houses  and  clothing. 

5.  The  Poor  Law. — Parochial  patients  are  all  those 
persons  and  their  dependants  who  are  in  receipt  of 
outdoor  relief,  also  those  who  apply  for  medical  relief  only 
■ — for  themselves,  their  wives  or  their  children.  These 
people  (a  very  numerous  class)  are  attended  by  the  medical 
officer,  and  supplied  with  medicines  and  medical  comforts, 
such  as  beef-tea,  stimulants,  and  flannel  underclothing,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  medical  officer,  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  on  the  roll. 

6.  My  average  visits  and  consultations  in  parochial  cases 
number  300  per  month. 

7.  Voluntary  Effort  —  Hospitals,  Medical  Clubs,  etc.  — 
There  are  three  large  general  hospitals  in  Glasgow,  the 
Royal,  the  Western,  and  the  Victoria.  Each  of  these  have 
dispensaries  for  outdoor  patients,  some  of  them  more  than 
one,  with  physicians,  surgeons,  and  specialists  in 
attendance. 

8.  Then  there  is  the  Eye  Infirmary,  the  Maternity 
Hospital,  the  Samaritan  Hospital,  the  Children's  Hospital, 


the  Glasgow  Medical  Mission,  the  Central  Dispensary,  and 
other  free  dispensaries,  too  numerous  to  mention. 

9.  These  dispensaries  are  attended  by  poor  persons,  who 
get  medicines  and  advice  free.  They  are  also  taken 
advantage  of  by  many  people  who  could  well  afford  to  pay. 
Besides  those  above  meiitioned,  there  are  numerous  friendly 
and  work  societies,  such  as  Oddfellows,  Foresters,  Free 
Gardeners,  etc.,  who  pay  a  small  annual  sum  for  the 
services  of  the  society  doctor. 

10.  As  to  the  causes  of  these  poor  people  seeking  medical 
assistance,  the  first  is  want  of  work  ;  the  second,  long 
continued  illnest ;  and  the  third,  intemperance  and 
dissipation. 

11.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  these  agencies 
overlap,  for  the  reason  that  no  proper  inquiry  is  made  in 
hospital  dispensaiies  as  to  the  circumstances  of  the  patient, 
nor  is  there  any  home  visit  made.  They  seem  to  me  to  vie 
with  each  other  as  to  the  number  of  out-patients  seen,  in 
order  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  charitable  public. 

12.  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  handing  over  the  work 
of  medical  assistance  to  the  poor  to  one  authority,  and  that 
authority  the  Parish  Council :  first,  because  they  are 
already  in  touch  with  the  whole  of  the  poor  ;  second,  because 
every  case  is  thoroughly  investigated  and  home  visits 
made  ;  and  third,  because  dispensary  patients,  if  unable  to 
return  to  the  dispensary,  are  dropped,  and,  as  a  rule,  the 
district  surgeon  is  called  upon  ;  and  fourth,  because  it 
would  prevent  overlapping. 

13.  I  am  quite  certain  that  no  poor  person  suffers  from 
want  of  medical  assistance  in  this  city,  either  in  quality  or 
quantity.  What  the  health  of  the  community  suffers 
from  is  insanitary,  overcrowded  houses,  apathy  and 
ignorance  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  hygiene,  intemperance, 
and  neglect  of  personal  cleanliness. 

14.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  upbringing  of 
young  children  and  infants,  to  the  improper  feeding  and 
neglect  of  whom  I  attribute  the  great  mortality  of  child 
life  in  the  poorer  districts  of  Glasgow. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXLII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  WILLIAM  TAYLOR,  J.P.,  CHAIRMAN,  LEITH 

PARISH  COUNCIL. 


1.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Leith  Parish  Council  for 
eight  and  a  half  years.  I  occupied  the  position  of  Chair- 
man of  the  Relieving  Committee  for  two  years,  and  have 
been  Chairman  of  the  Council  for  the  past  two  and  a  half 
years. 


The  Social  and  Industrial  Conditions 
IN  Leith  Parish. 

2.  The  parish  boundaries  are  those  of  the  burgh. 

Population   77,439 

Rental  £571,707 

Poor  rate     .       .       ,       ,       .       lO^d.  per  £ 


There  is  a  large  shipping  trade. 

Industries  are  miscellaneous — shipbuilding  and  repairing, 
engineering,  fiour  and  oil  mills,  chemical  and  manure 
works,  rope  works,  maltings,  biscuit  factories,  printing,  etc 

Trade  at  present  fairly  good.  The  number  of  appli- 
cations for  relief  has  been  as  under  :— 


In  year  ending, — 

15th  May  1901    2,024 

1902    2,040 

1903    2,348 

1904  .....  2,626 

1905    2,677 

„       1906    2,306 
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The  nnniber  from  16th  May  1906  to  10th  March  1907  has 
been,  1,836,  against  1,980  in  cDrresponding  pei'iod  of  the 
previous  year — a  decrease  of  144. 

Population  mostly  middle  and  working  class. 

Gomniuuity  is,  on  the  whole,  a  well-behaved  one,  and, 
keeping  in  view  that  the  town  is  a  seaport,  crime  is  not 
serious. 

The  erection  of  Corporation  and  other  lodging-houses 
in  recent  years  has  increased  the  number  of  undesirables. 

The  Method  of  administering  Relief  in  the  Parish. 

The  Council  and  all  Committee  meetings,  with  exception 
of  Law  and  Finance  Committee,  are  held  in  the  evening 
and  are  well  attended.  List  of  attendances  for  last  year 
herewith : — 


No.  of 

No.  of 

Notices. 

Attendances. 

Councillor 

Taylor,  Chairman, 

164 

135 

)> 

Bishop 

111 

89 

George  Blackie 

100 

58 

)) 

James  Blackie  . 

126 

105 

Briggs  . 

140 

98 

)> 

Dick 

109 

81 

» 
>J 

Dresner,  . 

122 

110 

Gilmour  . 

150 

106 

Gumley  . 

123 

89 

r» 

Harcus 

111 

104 

)) 

Hodgson  . 

133 

98 

tt 

Kelly  . 

137 

84 

)T 

Miller  . 

143 

109 

)) 

Muirhead 

165 

149 

5» 

Peimycuick 

131 

98 

?) 

Robb 

155 

118 

)i 

Sutherland 

130 

110 

)) 

Wilson 

104 

74 

4.  The  whole  Council  (eighteen)  sit  as  a  relieving  com- 
mittee fortnightly,  when  all  applications  are  reviewed, 
the  inspector  and  one  of  his  staff  being  present.  All 
cases  fully  considered  on  their  merits.  Town  divided  into 
two  districts  under  charge  of  assistant  inspectors,  who 
visit  all  paupers  on  the  roll  at  least  three  times  yearly  ;  but 
in  any  cases  where  there  is  the  least  doubt  as  to  character, 
much  more  frequently  and  at  all  hours. 

5.  The  revisal  of  the  outdoor  roll  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Relieving  Committee  is  practically  continuous,  every 
name  on  the  roll,  with  the  assistant  inspectors'  reports 
thereon,  coming  under  his  observation  at  least  thrice 
yearly.  In  all  cases  where  any  change  in  circumstances 
appears  to  warrant  either  an  increase  or  decrease  in  ali- 
ment, he  forthwith  submits  same  to  the  Relieving  Com- 
mittee for  their  decision. 

6.  I  may  mention  that  Leith  Parish  Council  is  presently 
about  completing  the  erection  of  a  new  poorhouse  to  ac- 
commodate some  six  hundred  and  fifty  imnates,  including 
hospital  accommodation,  which  they  expect  to  erect  at  a  cost 
of  not  over  £60,000.  Being  the  latest  and  cheapest  modern 
poorhouse,  the  Commission  when  in  Scotland  may  think  of 
paying  it  a  visit.  If  so,  I  shall  be  glad  to  arrange  for  the 
architect  accompanying  the  members. 

The  respective  Merits  op  Indoor  and 
Outdoor  Relief. 

7.  Outdoor  relief  is  given  in  all  cases  where  the  applicant 
is  respectable  and  the  home  conditions  suitable,  but  there 
is  always  a  class  practically  homeless  or  of  dissolute  habits 
to  whom  indoor  relief  is  the  only  satisfactory  method 
applicable.  It  would,  in  my  oj^inion,  be  a  mistake  to 
curtail  the  discretion  of  Parish  Councils  in  making  the 
offer  of  the  house  a  sufficient  offer  of  relief  where  so  con- 
sidered advisable.  The  present  power  of  appeal  to  the 
Sheriff  appears  to  be  all  that  is  required. 


The  Classes  of  Persons  applying  for  Relief. 

8.  These  are  various  and  include  : — 

Widows  and  children,  who,  in  most  cases,  are  respect- 
able and  well  doing  ;  respectable  old  people,  who  may  be 
getting  certain  assistance  from  friends  or  charitable 
institutions,  and  who,  with  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  per  week  from 
the  Parish  Council, 'are  able  to  get  along. 

9.  The  most  unsatisfactory  class  are  vagrants  and  inmates 
of  lodging-houses,  in  many  cases  debilitated  through 


indulgence  in  li<iuor  and  to  whom  the  poorhouse  is  a 
"  Hydro." 

10.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  give  the  following  particulars 
of  ai:)plications  for  parochial  relief  made  during  the  month 
of  February  1907  :— 

.48 


1.  From  conmron  lodging-houses 

2.  Homeless  .       .       .  . 

3.  From  police  office 

4.  From  Leith  Ho.spital . 

5.  From  private  lodgings 

6.  From  own  dwellings  . 


Total 


.  20 
.  4- 
5 

.  31 
.  50 

.  158 


The  Causes  op  Pauperism. 

11.  First  and  chiefly,  drinli. —  In  the  poorhouse  are  at 
present  such  typical  cases  as  the  undernoted  : — 

(a)  A  builder  who  put  up  a  large  amount  of 
property  in  the  town  and  might  to-day  have  been 
worth  many  thousands  ; 

(&)  A  young  man  who  in  eighteen  months  spent 
£1500  left  by  his  father,  and  is  now  physically 
unfit ; 

(c)  A  master  dock  porter,  now  up  in  years,  who 
for  a  very  long  period  probably  earned  an  average 
of  £4  per  week  ; 

(rf)A  dairyman  \  both   at   one    time    in  good 
(e)  A  shopkeeper  J  circumstances  ;  all  directly  and 
solely  attributable  to  the  drink  habit. 

12.  Second. — Improvidence  and  want  of  forethought.  In 
niunerous  cases  of  accident  and  temporary  illness  of  heads 
of  families,  parochial  relief  has  to  be  applied  for,  when 
membership  in  a  Friendly  Society  might  easily  have  been 
provided  for. 

13.  Third. — Early  and  injudicious  marriages.  I  knew 
of  a  weakling  who  was  able  to  earn  a  living  for  himself, 
but  married  a  girl  of  similar  type,  with  tlie  result  that  after 
the  birth  of  a  child,  all  three  landed  in  the  poorhouse. 

The  Class  of  Persons  seeking  Election  as 
Parish  Councillors. 

1 4.  In  this  parish  the  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as 
Parish  Councillors  is,  on  tlie  whole,  very  satisfactory.  They 
mostly  belong  to  the  middle  class,  with  good  busines's 
ability,  and  are  piepared  to  give  the  necessary  time  and 
attention  to  the  duties.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  give  the 
occupations  of  the  present  Councillors  : — 


Master  builders 
Master  painters 
Shopkeepers  . 
Master  bakers 
Cashiers 

Manufacturing  confectioner 
Lodging-house  keeper 
Pawnbroker  and  outfitter 

House  factor  . 
Market  gardener  . 
Turkish  bath  proprietor 
Engineer  (working) 
Vacant  .... 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 

1  (recently  elected  a 
town  councillor) 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

18 


The  Expediency  and  probable  Effect  of  giving 
Able-bodied  Persons  a  Claim  to  Parochial  Relief. 

15.  I  am  much  averse  to  giving  relief  to  able-bodied 
persons  except  in  such  special  circumstances  as  referred  to 
in  communication  from  the  Council.  My  experience  on  the 
Distress  Committee  is  that  an  able-bodied  man  is  best 
qualified  to  look  out  for  work  for  himself,  and  that  this  is 
the  most  satisfactory  method  for  all  concerned.  Any 
parish  relief  to  such  would  necessarily  involve  a  further 
considerable  extension  of  trading  and  manufacturing-  by 
Parish  Councils,  with  undesirable  complications  and 
competition  with  private  undertakings. 

The  Suitability  of  the  existing  Areas  for  the 
Purpose  op  administering  Relief. 

16.  I  consider  the  area  of  this  parish  a  very  satisfactory 
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one  ;  large  enough  to  admit  of  economical  working,  and  not 
too  large  to  prevent  efficient  supervision. 


Reforms  suggested  by  Experience. 

17.  I  need  not  repeat  the  various  recommendations 
submitted  by  the  Council. 

18.  I  may,  however,  add  that  I  am  of  opinion  that  in 
regard  to  the  definition  "  able-bodied,"  that  both  on 
application  and  after  admission   to  poorhouse,  parish 


doctors  are  disposed  to  adhere  too  rigidly  to  the  letter  of 
the  definition.  In  my  opinion,  the  definition  "  not  able- 
bodied  "  should  be  considered  as  only  applying  to  those 
physically  unfit  to  earn  a  living.  Many  people  are  earning 
a  living — many  doing  hard  work — who  could  as  easily  be 
described  as  not  able-bodied  as  some  who  are  in  poorhouses. 

19.  Again,  I  consider  some  check  should  be  placed  on 
the  fads  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  in  dietary  and  otherwise.  To  give  one  instance,  it 
is,  I  think,  quite  absurd  that  vagrants  and  dissolutes  should 
be  pampered  with  suet  puddings. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXLIII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  CHARLES  TEMPLEMAN,  M.D.,  D.Sc.  (PUBLIC  HEALTH), 
OF  EDINBURGH  UNIVERSITY;  MEDICAL  OFFICER  OF  HEALTH  AND  SURGEON  OF 
POLICE  FOR  THE  CITY  OF  DUNDEE;  PHYSICIAN,  KING'S  CROSS  HOSPITAL, 
DUNDEE;  AND  LECTURER  ON  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH, 
AND  LECTURER  ON  FEVERS  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ST  ANDREWS. 


1.  I  submit  on  behalf  of  the  Dundee  Branch  of  the 
British  Medical  Association,  a  list  of  the  Hospitals, 
Institutions,  and  other  organisations  which  are  in  opera- 
tion in  Dundee  for  medically  assisting  the  poor  with 
medicine  and  advice.    (See  Appendix  No.  CXLIII.  (A).) 

2.  These  are  classified  as  («)  official,  and  (6)  voluntary, 
and  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  show  the  number  of 
persons  assisted,  as  also  the  income  and  expenditure  of 
each  institution  as  shown  by  its  last  published  report. 

With  reference  to  those  hospitals  Avith  which  I  am 
personally  connected : — 

3.  Kincfs  Cross  Hospital. — Accommodation  is  provided 
for  cases  of  typhoid,  typhus,  and  scarlet  fevers,  and  any 
other  infectious  disease,  such  as  plague  or  cerebro-spinal 
fever,  which  might  prevail  for  a  time.  Diphtheria  and 
erysipelas  are  treated  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  by  special 
arrangement  with  the  directors  of  that  institution. 

A  special  hospital  for  smallpox  gives  accommodation  for 
that  disease,  and  a  small  building  for  cholera  provided 
some  few  years  ago  has  never  been  required. 

These  hospitals  are  open  to  all  who  suffer  from  any  of 
those  diseases,  whether  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief  or  not. 

Cases  are  frequently  removed  both  to  King's  Cross 
Hospital  and  Smallpox  Hospital  from  the  Royal  Infirmary 
and  Eastern  Hospital  (Poorhouse). 

The  accommodation  provided,  though  considerably  under 
that  generally  considered  necessarj'-  for  large  cities,  has 
proved  quite  adequate  here.  Since  I  became  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  in  1895,  the  resources  of  these  hospitals 
have  never  been  overtaxed.  The  highest  number  of  cases 
in  King's  Cross  Hospital  on  any  day  during  that  period 
was  seventy-nine,  in  October  1906  ;  and  in  the  Smallpox 
Hospital,  sixteen  in  April  1902. 

There  is  no  resident  physician. 

4.  The  Municipality  provides  no  hospital  accommoda- 
tion for  measles,  whooping-cough,  or  chickenpox.  In  the 
case  of  many  of  the  poorer  class  this  is  frequently  a 
hardship,  as  such  children  must  be  treated  at  home — 
generally  by  the  outdoor  medical  officer  of  the  Parish 
Council  or  of  the  Infirmary — and  when  serious  complica- 
tions are  present,  such  children  get  very  inadequate 
attendance  and  nursing. 

In  some  cases,  as,  for  instance,  when  the  father  is  able- 
bodied  but  out  of  work,  and  unable  to  pay  for  medical 
attendance,  he  has  difficulty  in  procuring  this  as  there  is 
no  institution  in  Dundee  to  which  he  can  apply  for  it. 

5.  The  Municipality  have  now  completed  arrangements 
for  assisting  cases  of  phthisis  by  means  of  a  Municipal 
Dispenary  for  Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the  Chest. 
This  dispensary  will  be  open  to  all.  It  will  be  conducted 
for  the  first  year  in  the  Out-patient  Department  of  the 
Royal  Infirmary  under  my  supervision,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  medical  officer  and  a  trained  nurse.  The  objects  of 
this  are  (1)  to  assist  the  sufferers  with  advice,  medicine, 
etc.,  and  (2)  to  give  such  instructions  as  will,  if  carried 


out,  prevent  them  being  a  source  of  danger  to  the  other 
members  of  their  families,  or  to  the  community  generally. 
The  nurse  will  make  frequent  visits  to  the  homes  of  the 
patients  to  see  that  the  necessary  precautions  are  being 
carried  out,  and  she  will  be  able,  from  the  knowledge  gained 
of  their  circumstances,  to  put  those  requiring  medical 
assistance  in  touch  with  one  or  other  of  the  charitable 
and  benevolent  agencies  in  the  city. 

6.  There  is,  however,  no  provision  to  be  made  at  prefsent 
for  the  sanatorium  treatment  of  early  cases,  except  to  the 
extent  of  six  beds  for  two  years  in  the  Auchterhouse 
Sanatorium — the  expense  of  which  is  to  be  defrayed  by 
three  gentlemen  in  the  city,  who  have  offered  me  a  sum 
sufficient  to  pay  £1  per  week  for  each  case  during  that 
time. 

We  have  as  yet  made  no  provision  for  the  isolation  and 
treatment  of  advanced  cases  of  this  disease  (the  most 
dangerous  class)  occurring  in  poor  families  living  in  one- 
and  two-roomed  houses.  This  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant preventive  measures  which  can  be  adopted  to 
check  the  spread  of  consumption  amongst  that  class  of  the 
community  in  which  it  is  most  prevalent. 

7.  Ambulance  Service. — There  are  two  ambulance  vans 
for  service  in  the  city.  These  are  housed  at  the  police 
office,  and  are  given  out  free  of  charge. 

During  the  past  year  these  were  used  833  times  for  the 
following  purposes  : — • 

To  remove  patients  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,      .  682  times, 
„          „        „     Maternity  Hospital,  .    55  „ 
„          „      from    Infirmary    to  theiv 
homes,  40  „ 

To  remove  patients  from  street  to  their  homes,  .    39  „ 
„  „     to  Royal  Victoria  Hospital,     J5  „ 

„  „     to  Incurable  Home,    .       .     1  „ 

„          „     to  private  hospital,     .       .     1  „ 


Total, 


833  times. 


8.  Street  Accidents. — Street  casualties  are  attended  by  the 
police  surgeon  ;  but  members  of  the  police  force  must  at  once 
attend  to  persons  who  have  been  injured  by  accident,  or 
who  have  attempted  suicide,  and  to  persons  suddenly 
taken  ill  on  the  street,  or  who  from  any  other  cause 
appear  to  require  assistance.  If  considered  necessary,  the 
police  surgeon  should  be  at  once  called,  and  if  life  appear 
to  be  in  imminent  danger,  he  must  on  the  instant  procure 
the  attendance  of  the  nearest  medical  man. 

All  the  members  of  the  police  force  are  trained  in  first 
aid.  Every  constable  must  obtain  two  certificates  of 
proficiency  from  the  St  John  Ambulance  Association 
before  he  can  obtain  promotion  in  the  police  force.  In 
a  large  number  of  street  accidents  they  are  able  to  render 
assistance  at  once,  and  get  the  patient  removed  to  his  home 
or  to  the  infirmary  as  required. 

9.  I  am  also  associated  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
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Management  of  the  Auchterhouse  Sanatorium  for  con- 
sumptives, and  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital  (for  incurables). 

The  Auchterhouse  Sanatorium  was  gifted  to  the  city  by  the 
late  ex-Provost  Moncur.  It  cost  £25,000,  and  accommodates 
forty  patients  (both  sexes).  These  are  admitted  on  pay- 
ment of  a  sum  per  week,  according  to  their  ability — this 
varying  from  £1  in  the  case  of  persons  residing  in  Dundee 
and  district  to  £2,  2s.  in  the  case  of  others.  In  many 
cases,  of  course,  these  contributions  are  actually  paid  by 
persons  interested  in  the  patient,  and  not  by  the  patients 
themselves.  Persons  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief  are  not 
admitted.  The  admissions,  and  the  charges  to  be  made,  are 
fixed  by  the  committee. 

The  Royal  Victoria  Hos]ntal  {for  Incurables)  was  built  as 
a  Jubilee  memorial  to  the  late  Queen  Victoria.  It  provides 
fifty-four  beds — twenty  of  these  being  set  apart  for  cases 
of  incurable  cancer.  Patients  are  admitted  from  Dundee 
and  district,  but  those  who  are  or  have  been  in  receipt  of 
parochial  relief  are  ineligible.  They  are  required  to  con- 
tribute to  the  funds  as  their  circumstances  permit,  but 
during  the  past  year  only  twenty  out  of  forty-eight  patients 
admitted  were  able  to  do  so.  The  sum  received  was 
£104,  13s.  6d.  of  a  total  income  of  £2,227. 

The  new  wing  for  cancer  which  was  built  by  the  late 
ex-Provost  Moncur,  at  a  cost  of  £5,500,  was  only  com- 
pleted last  year,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  accommodation  now 
provided  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  community  for  a 
number  of  years  at  least.  In  connection  with  this  hospital 
financial  assistance  is  also  given  to  a  number  of  cases  of 
incurable  disease,  in  which  the  patient  can  be  properly 
cared  for  at  home  with  the  help  thus  obtained.  The  sum 
granted  is  generally  from  lOs.  to  £1  per  month.  Last  year 
£266  were  expended  in  this  way  on  twenty-eight  patients. 

10.  I  am  also  a  member  of  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of 
the  Indigent  Sick,  which  gives  assistance  in  any  case  in 
which  poverty  is  combined  with  sickness.  Strangely 
enough,  though  means  have  been  taken  to  give  publicity 


to  this  society,  its  income]  is  each  year  in  excess  of  its 
expenditure. 

During  the  past  year  about  170  persons  were  assisted 
with  sums  varying  from  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  a  week  for  varying 
periods.  The  money  is  distributed  by  means  of  visitors 
who  ara  attached  to  the  various  wards  in  the  city.  No 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  getting  such  assistance.  Any 
person  who  subscribes  5s.  yearly  becomes  a  member,  and 
can  recommend  cases.  There  are  at  present  forty-two 
members.  The  income  for  the  year  1905-6  was  £261, 
16s.  Id.,  and  the  expenditure  £187,  3s.  Id. 

(The  last  Annual  Report  of  these  or  any  of  the  other 
institutions  can  be  submitted,  if  desired.) 

I  have  not  a  sufficiently  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
working  of  the  other  institutions  mentioned  in  my  list 
to  make  any  statement  regarding  them. 

11.  As  regards  overlapping,  there  is  none  in  our  provision 
for  dealing  with  infectious  diseases  ;  and  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  there  is  little  or  no  overlapping  in  the  strictly 
medical  assistance  given  to  the  poor. 

With  regard  to  financial  assistance,  I  fear  there  is  con- 
siderable overlapping  from  want  of  co-operation  between 
the  different  agencies ;  but  I  understand  evidence  on  this 
point  will  be  submitted  by  persons  better  qualified  to  speak 
upon  it  than  I  am. 

12.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  practicable  to  hand  over 
to  one  authority  the  whole  work  and  duty  of  medical 
attendance  to  the  poor,  but  I  consider  some  system  of 
co-operation  both  desirable  and  practicable.  We  might 
have,  for  example,  some  central  organisation,  managed  by 
a  committee  of  representatives  of  the  various  institutions, 
to  which  a  person  in  difficulty  might  apply  for  advice,  and 
who  would  have  the  power  in  urgent  cases  to  provide 
medical  help  at  once, 

13.  The  question  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  assistance  pro- 
vided in  that  branch  of  the  work  with  which  I  am  officially 
connected,  I  have  already  dealt  with. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXLIII.  (A). 
Handed  in  by  Mr.  Charles  Templeman,  M.D. 
City  of  Dundee. 


Hospital  Accommodation. 


Official. — 
Town  Council. 


Parish  Council. 


1.  King's  Cross  Hospital, 

2.  Smallpox  „ 

3.  Cholera  „ 

1.  Hospital,  . 

2.  West  Poorhouse,  Sick 
Wards,  . 


B.  Voluntary. — 

Royal  Infirmary,  ..... 

„  Cancer  Hospital, 

Royal    Victoria    Hospital  (Incurable 
Diseases),  ...... 

King  Street  Home  (Incurable  Diseases), 
Sidlaw  Sanatorium,  Auchterhouse, 
Private  Hospital  for  Women, 
Convalescent  Home,  Barnhill, 
Convalescent  Home  (William  Street),  . 
Comerton  Home,  Newport,  Fife. 
A   home    in   the   country   where  poor 
children  are  kept  for  a  time  (generally  a  fort- 
night) in  summer.    The  income  for  the  year 
1905  was  £304,  19s.  lid.  and  the  expenditure 
£272,  4s.  8d.    The  number  of  children  ad- 
mitted, 363. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CXLIII.  (A).— Continued. 
City  of  Dundee. 


Assistance  as  Outpatients. 

A.  Official. — 

Town   Council,   Dispensary   for    Consumption  and 

Diseases  of  the  Chest. 
Parish  Council,  4  Outdoor  Medical  Officers. 

B.  Voluntary. — 

Royal  Infirmary,  Outpatient  Departments,  16,628  cases. 
„  District  Dispensaries,       6,744  „ 

„  Vaccinations,  210  „ 

Eye  Institution,  4,035  cases  treated  last  year.  Income, 
£184,  7s.  7d.    Expenditure,  £191,  18s.  4d. 

Home  Assistance,  Personal  Service. 

A.  Official. — 

Parish  Council,  Outdoor  Medical  Officers. 
Town  Council,  Health  Visitors. 

B.  Voluntary. — 

Royal  Infirmary,  District  Surgeons,  6,744  cases. 
„  Maternity  Service,   736  „ 

1905-6. 

Sick  Poor  Nursing  Society,  number  of  patients,  2,014. 
„  „  „       visits  paid,  46,875. 

Income  £886,  16s.  2d.    Expenditure  £826,  6s.  4d. 
Palish  Nurses,  St  Mary's  Parish  Church. 

„  Wallacetown  „ 

Dundee  Mission  to  Outdoor  Blind,  172  on  roll. 
£142,  12s.  2d.  spent  in  Sick  and  Benevolent 
Department. 

2.  Provident — Friendly  Societies,  Medical  Officers. 


Home  Assistance,  Financial, 

A.  Official. — 

Parish  Council,  Outdoor  Relief. 

B.  Voluntary. — 

1.  Indigent  Sick  Society. 

Royal  Victoria  Hospital  (Incurable  Disease) — Out- 
door Relief. 
Dundee  Mission  to  the  Outdoor  Blind. 

2.  Provident 

Yeai'ly  Societies— Secy.,  Chas.  Mollison,  87  Albert 

Street,  Dundee. 
Friendly  Societies. 


Mental  Affections. 

A.  Official. — 

Dundee   Lunacy    Board,   District  Asylum  (Parish 
Council). 

B.  Voluntary. — 

Dundee  Royal  Asylum — Secretary,  R.  C.  Walker, 

Whitehall  Street,  Dundee. 
Baldovan  Asylum  for  Imbeciles — Secretaries,  Nicholson 

&  Marquis,  32  Castle  Street,  Dundee.  . 
The  Home,  Baton's  Lane  (Female  Alcoholics). 
Rescue  Home,  Union  Place. 
Salvation  Army  Home. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXLIV, 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  THE  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  POOR,  BY  JAMES 
MAXTONE  THOM,  M.B.,  CM.,  D.P.H.,  F.P.S.G.,  SUPERINTENDENT,  GLASGOW  ROYAL 
INFIRMARY;  LATE  RESIDENT  MEDICAL  OFFICER  H.M.  PRISON,  GLASGOW  (BAR- 
LINNIE);  CONSULTING  MEDICAL  OFFICER  H.M.  PRISON,  GLASGOW  (DUKE  STREET); 
MEDICAL  OFFICER  OF  HEALTH,  BURGH  OF  AUCHTERARDER  AND  DISTRICT  OF 
LOGIEALMOND. 


Voluntary  Effort. 

1.  The  Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary  is  situated  in  the  east 
end  01  the  city,  in  the  centre  of  a  district  occupied  mainly 
by  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community. 

In  the  year  1906  there  were  treated  in  its  wards  8448 
persons.  In  the  out-patient  department  there  were  43,710 
first  attendances,  and  135,115  total  attendances.  The  daily 
average  number  of  patients  resideiit  in  the  wards  was  580. 
The  number  of  operations  performed  was  3812. 

2.  The  following  are  the  regulations  respecting  the 
admission  of  patients : — 

(a)  Applicants  are  admitted  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  subscriber,  if  on  examination  they  are 
found  to  be  suitable. 

Contributors  and  annual  subscribers  are  entitled 
to  recommend  one  patient  annually  for  every  single 
contribution  of  £10,  and  for  every  £1,  Is,  of  annual 
subscription.  Incorporations,  societies  and  church 
congregations  who  contribute  £50  or  subscribe 
£3,  3s.  annually  are  entitled  to  send  two  patients 
annually,  and  one  patient  more  for  every  £25  of 
additional  contribution  or  £1,  lis.  6d.  of  annual 
subscription. 

(6)  Accidents  and  urgent  cases  are  admitted 
without  any  subscriber's  recommendation. 

(c)  Non-subscribers  may  be  admitted  on  payment 
of  £2,  2s. ,  which  covers  a  residence  of  not  exceeding 
one  month,  and  persons  desirous  of  having  separate 
accommodation  are  charged  a  sum  of  £1,  10s.  a 
week. 

3.  Of  those  admitted,  about  one-half  the  uumber  conic 
under  Regulation  (a),  and  one-half  under  Regulation  {h) ; 
while  the  proportion  under  Regulation  (c)  is  almost  a 
negligible  quantity. 


4.  Glass  of  persons  assisted. — A  large  proportion  of  those 
admitted  and  of  those  seeking  advice  at  the  Dispensary 
belong  to  the  labouring  classes.  A  considerable  proportion 
are  housewives,  and  in  smaller  numbers  school  children, 
mill  workers,  porters,  steel  workers,  pottery  workers,  etc. 
A  considerable  number  are  among  the  very  poorest  of  the 
population,  especially  those  attending  the  out-patient 
department.  Generally  speaking,  the  patients  seek  advice 
owing  to  inability  to  pay  a  general  practitioner,  and  in 
some  cases  because  they  consider  they  get  better  advice. 

5.  Convalescent  Homes. — Patients  who  are  convalescent 
have  the  privilege,  when  accommodation  is  available,  of 
going  to  convalescent  homes,  viz.  the  Glasgow  Con- 
valescent Home  at  Lenzie,  in  which  Home  30  beds  are 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Managers  of  the  Royal 
Infirmary,  and  the  Schaw  Convalescent  Home  at  Bearsden 
(the  Home  of  the  Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary),  which  has 
accommodation  for  55  patients. 


Co-operation  with  other  Agencies. 

6.  Sanitary  Authority. — Persons  suffering  from  infectious 
diseases  are  not  admitted  to  the  Infirmary,  but  are  referred  to 
the  Sanitary  Authority  (Town  Council).  When  any  person, 
after  having  been  admitted,  is  found  to  be  suffering  from 
infectious  disease,  the  Sanitary  Authority  is  informed  and 
the  patient  is  removed  (if  lU  a  fit  state  to  be  removed)  to  a 
hospital  for  the  treatment  of  infectious  diseases. 

7.  Patients  who  are  about  to  be  dismissed  and  who  have 
no  home  of  their  own  or  no  friends  to  look  after  them,  are, 
on  application  to  the  inspector  of  poor,  removed  by  him 
and  come  under  the  care  of  the  Parish  Council  of  Glasgow. 
The  Parish  Council  also  co-operate  in  taking,  by  arrange- 
ment, patients  who  apply  for  help,  but  who  for  various 
reasons  cannot  be  admitted  to  the  Infirmary ;  for  instance, 
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because  of  the  wards  being  crowded,  or  because  their  cases 
are  such  as  require  sustenance  rather  than  medical  treat- 
ment, or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  cases  requiring  medical 
treatment  in  respect  of  conditions  brought  on  by  want  of  or 
insufficient  sustenance.  In  the  event  of  a  patient  being  of 
unsound  mind,  application  is  made  through  the  friends  of 
the  patient  to  the  inspector  of  poor  for  the  removal  of  such 
patient,  and  in  the  event  of  there  being  no  friends,  or  if  the 
friends  will  not  act,  application  is  made  directly  by  the 
superintendent  to  the  inspector  of  poor,  who  takes  steps  for 
the  removal  of  the  patient  after  the  medical  officers  of  the 
Parish  Council  have  certified  the  patient  to  be  of  unsound 
mind. 

8.  Likewise,  in  the  event  of  a  patient  suffering  from 
phthisis,  application  is  made  by  the  friends  of  the  2)atient 
or  by  the  superintendent  to  the  inspector  of  poor,  who 
arranges  for  the  removal  of  such  patient  to  a  hospital  of 
the  Parish  Council. 

9.  The  arrangements  for  co-operation  with  these  two 
agencies,  the  Sanitary  Authority  and  the  Parish  Council, 
have  worked  satisfactorily  and  have  met  all  requirements. 

10.  In  addition  to  the  relief  afforded  by  the  Town 
Council  and  the  Parish  Council,  there  remains  a  large 
field  which  can  only  be  overtaken  by  voluntary  effort, 
viz.  the  working  classes,  for  whose  benefit  the  general 
hospitals  exist. 

11.  The  working  classes  themselves  (employees  in  public 
works)  contribute  to  the  funds  amounts  increasing  yearly, 
their  contributions  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  amounting  in 
1906  to  £8815,  19s.  8d.,  or  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of 
the  whole  ordinary  revenue.    In  doing  so  they  display  a 


spirit  of  charity  and  a  desire  to  help  each  other  which  is 
deserving  of  every  encouragement.  For  particulars  of 
income  see  page  13  of  the  Annual  Report  which  is  sent 
herewith. 

12.  AVithout  attempting  at  present  to  go  fully  into  the 
question,  a  point  of  difficulty  immediately  presents  itself 
in  connection  with  any  pro])osal  to  hand  over  to  one 
authority  or  agency  the  whole  work  and  duty  of  medical 
assistance  to  the  poor,  viz.  relief  given  by  the  ParLsli 
Council — where  the  line  is  to  be  drawn  between  cases 
requiring  medical  relief  and  cases  rerpiiring  maintenance. 
1  am  accordingly  of  opinion  that  it  is  undesirable,  even 
if  it  were  possible,  to  hand  over  the  work  to  one 
authority. 

13.  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
health  of  the  community  in  Glasgow  does  not  suffer  from 
insufficiency  in  amount  or  quality  of  the  medical  assistance 
at  present  available  for  the  poor,  but  it  should  be  kept 
in  mind  that  there  are  about  1000  persons  waiting  for 
admission  to  the  three  hospitals  in  Glasgow.  To  meet 
this  demand  the  three  infirmaries  have  recently  increased 
or  are  in  the  act  of  increasing  the  accommodation. 

14.  The  managers  of  the  Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary  are 
at  present  engaged  in  the  process  of  reconstructing  the 
Infirmary  at  a  cost  of  £600,000.  When  the  work  is 
finished  the  Infirmary  will  afford  additional  accommoda- 
tion for  eighty  patients,  making  a  total  accommodation  of 
700  beds,  including  the  Ophthalmic  Institution,  which 
is  a  branch  of  the  Infirmary.  Further,  I  am  given  to 
understand  that  the  Parish  Council  can  do  even  more 
than  they  do  at  present  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  poor. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXLV. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  WM.  THOMSON,  INSPECTOR  OF  POOR  FOR  THE 

PARISH  OF  NEW  KILPATRICK. 


1.  I  have  been  two  years  Inspector  of  Poor  for  the  parish 
of  New  Kilpatrick  ;  was  eight  years  Inspector  of  Poor  for 
the  parish  of  Kilsyth  ;  and  five  years  Assistant  Inspector 
of  Poor  for  the  parish  of  Edinburgh. 

2.  The  parish  adjoins  Glasgow,  and  is  partly  industrial 
and  partly  residential  ;  its  social  condition  is  above  the 
average,  but  a  proportion  reach  a  low  stratum  of  society. 

3.  Outdoor  relief  is  the  general  practice,  excejit  when  the 
applicant  has  no  suitable  home,  when  indoor  relief  is  given. 
There  is  no  peculiarity  in  the  method  of  administering 
relief,  further  than  that  a  special  endeavour  is  made  to 
give  all  suitable  cases  out,  or  home,  relief. 

4.  I  am  very  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  principle  of 
out,  or  home,  relief  is  tlie  proper  one,  and  all  persons  who 
have  the  semblance  of  a  home  should  be  encouraged  to  keep 
it  together,  as,  it  appears  to  me,  the  more  homes  there  are 
in  the  country,  the  better  the  country  is  socially.  In 
cases  where  the  home  is  unsuitable  the  system  of  boarding 
out  should  prevail.  There  .should  be  no  such  institution 
as  a  poorhouse.  There  must  of  necessity  be  a  parish 
hospital  for  cases  requiring  nursing.  There  must  also  be  a 
separate  institution  for  the  homeless,  who  are  not  suffering 
from  ailments  requiring  nursing,  and  where  work  must  be 
provided. 

5.  The  classes  of  persons  applying  lor  relief  are  : — (a) 
widows  with  children  ;  (6)  orphans  ;  (c)  old  people  unable 
to  work  ;  (d)  head  of  house  suffering  from  sickness ; 
(e)  casual  workers  (male  and  female),  who  are  on  the  verge 
of  pauperism  from  reason  of  age  or  not  being  in  good 
health,  and  who  during  winter  are  thrown  out  of  employ 
ment  lor  a  time  ;  (/)  vagrants. 

6.  Intemperance  is  the  cause  of  a  proportion  of 
pauperism,  but  paupers  are  mainly  drawn  from  the  labour- 
ing classes  whose  wages  are  not  sufficient  to  save  enough 
to  provide  for  themselves  in  lengthened  sickness  or  in  old 
age. 

7.  The  class  of  persons  who  are  parish  councillors,  so  far 
as  my  experience  goes,  are  those  who  take  an  interest  in 
local  administration,  and  are  very  suitable  ;  yet  there  are 


many  people  who  would  make  excellent  parish  councillors 
but  who  refrain  from  doing  so  because  public  life  seems  to 
have  no  attraction  for  them. 

8.  The  homeless  and  destitute,  whether  able-bodied  or 
not,  should  be  admitted  to  indoor  relief.  The  expediency 
is,  in  my  opinion,  undoubted,  because  a  person  who  is 
homeless  and  destitute  will  not  be  long  in  that  condition 
until  he  acquires  the  qualification  for  relief.  Besides,  such 
a  person  is  a  very  great  danger  to  the  community.  His  very 
desperate  condition  makes  him  a  danger.  To  admit  the 
able-bodied  to  indoor  relief  would  probably  considerably 
increase  the  number  of  legal  poor  and  possibly  the  poor 
rates,  but  the  increase  w<'uld  be  more  apparent  than  real, 
because  such  persons  must  live,  and  they  live  off  other  people. 
A  person  who  is  homeless  and  destitute  is  as  much  a 
jMuper  although  his  name  does  not  appear  on  the  roll  of 
legal  poor  as  one  whose  name  does  appear  on  the  roll  of 
legal  poor. 

9.  While  in  sparsely  populated  districts  it  may  be 
desirable,  for  the  sake  of  having  better  administration,  to 
join  parishes,  yet  in  industrial  parishes  the  present  areas 
should  be  adhered  to,  as  local  knowledge  and  local  control 
are  very  necessary  for  administering  poor  relief. 

10.  With  regard  to  reforms,  I  beg  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing :— 

(a)  Poorhouses  should  be  abolished. 

(6)  There  should  be  hospitals  for  the  sick  poor 
requiring  nursing,  and  power  given  to  Parish 
Councils  to  combine  for  that  purpose. 

(c)  There  should  be  institutions  with  land  attached 
for  the  homeless  poor  and  those  who  are  fit  to  work, 
and  power  given  to  Parish  Councils  to  combine  for 
that  purpose. 

(d)  That  a  residence  in  a  parish  for  one  year 
should  qualify  for  a  parochial  settlement.  The 
reason  for  this  is  tliat  too  much  of  the  time  of  the 
local  official  is  taken  up  with  the  determining  of  a 
pauper's  settlement  to  the  detriment  of  the  adminis- 
tration.   Many  inspectors  of   poor  are  Poor  Law 
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litigants  first  and  Poor  Law  ailministrators  after- 
wards. 

(«)  That  when  an  applicant  for  outdoor  relief,  who 
has  dependent  children,  is  refused  such  relief  and 
offered  indoor  relief,  which  the  applicant  declines  to 
accept,  an  appeal  should  be  at  once  lodged  in  the 
applicant's  interest  by  the  local  official  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  before  such  application  is 
held  to  be  disposed  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
should  consider  the  case  and  give  a  verdict.  The 
same  should  apjdy  in  all  cases  where  outdoor  relief 
is  withdrawn  from  a  pauper  who  has  dependent 
children.  I  make  this  recommendation  because  I 
am  disposed  to  tliink  that  not  sufficient  thought  is 
given  in  many  cases  to  the  results  that  may  accrue 
from  the  breaking  up  of  a  home  and  compelling  an 
applicant  to  enter  the  poorhouse.  I  know  of  a 
particular  case  in  which  such  an  oifer  was  made  to 
a  woman  with  four  young  children,  who  had  been  a 
householder  for  ten  years,  and  who,  in  consequence 
of  the  Parish  Council  refusing  outdoor  relief,  had  to 
break  up  her  home,  and  she  and  her  four  children 
became  habitual  vagrants. 

(/)  That  homeless  persons  of  weak  intellect  should 


be  compulsorily  detained ;  that  habitual  vagrants 
should  be  compulsorily  detained  ;  and  that  children 
of  habitual  vagrants  should  be  taken  charge  of  by 
the  Parish  Council  and  boarded  out. 

(g)  That  the  homeless  and  destitute  able-bodied 
should  be  admitted  to  indoor  relief. 

(h)  That  there  exists  a  very  strong  reason  for 
more  co-operation  between  charitable  agencies  and 
Parish  Councils ;  the  amount  of  wastage  and  the 
amount  of  harm  following  in  the  footsteps  of  indis- 
criminate charity  is  incalculable. 

(t)  That  the  Poor  Laws  of  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland  should  be  assimilated,  that  as  far  as  possible 
there  should  be  uniformity  of  administration,  that 
a  more  complete  system  of  inspection  should  be 
organised  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  so  as 
to  give  the  Board  more  control  of  the  local  adminis- 
tration ;  that  the  number  of  superintendents  for 
Scotland  is  inadequate  at  the  present;  time  for 
thorough  inspection  ;  I  think  also  that  the  staff  of 
the  Central  Board  would  be  strengthened  by  the 
inclusion  of  one  or  two  men  with  a  lengthened 
practical  experience  of  administering  poor  relief — 
such  as  inspectors  of  poor. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  WILLIAM  THORBURN,  CHAIRMAN  OF 

PEEBLES  PARISH  COUNCIL. 


1.  As  to  my  qualifications  to  express  opinions  on  the 
various  subjects  you  bring  under  my  notice,  I  may  say  that 
I  was  Chairman  of  the  Parochial  Board  of  the  Parish  of 
Peebles  for  many  years,  and  have  been  Chairman  of  the 
Parish  Council  ever  since  its  inauguration. 

I  have  been  engaged  in  business  here  practically  all  my 
life,  and  have  intimate  knowledge  of  the  locality  in  all  its 
interests. 

2.  Peebles  is  an  exceptionally  clean  and  healthy  border 
town.  The  population  of  the  Parish  is  between  six  and 
seven  thousand.  The  principal  industry  of  the  town  is 
the  manufacture  of  woollens,  and  is  carried  on  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  cause  any  injury  to  the  place  as  a  health 
resort.  The  people  are  of  a  decidedly  better  class  than  is 
generally  to  be  found  where  manufacturing  subsists. 
There  are  not  many  poor,  and  those  are  chiefly  widows  and 
their  children,  from  whom  the  bread-winners  have  been 
taken  away  by  premature  death,  and  of  course  there  are  a 
few  of  the  vicious  and  improvident,  such  as  are  found  in 
every  locality  where  men  and  women  are  gathered 
together. 

3.  lielief  is  administered  generally  as  the  result  of  an 
application  made  to  the  Parish  Council.  If  there  is  any 
doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  case,  the  Inspector  of 
Poor  is  requested  to  personally  investigate  it,  and  is 
authorised  to  grant  immediate  relief  if  the  case  is  iirgent. 
On  some  occasions  members  of  council  report  cases  where 
the  parties  concerned  have  been  too  proud  to  claim  relief. 
In] such  cases  the  Inspector  has  been  instructed  to  make  a 
personal  call  and  ascertain  the  circumstances.  I  don't 
know  of  any  experiments  which  have  been  made  in  this 
Parish. 

4.  Where  the  parties  are  vicious  or  intemperate,  the 
only  course  to  adopt  is  indoor  relief.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
they  are  well-living  decent  people,  and  poverty  their 
misfortune,  not  so  much  their  fault,  then  outdoor  relief  is 
tlie  cheapest  and  best,  provided  that  they  are  in  a,  position 
to  take  care  of  themselves. 

5.  The  classes  of  persons  applying  for  relief  are  chiefly 
widows  and  their  families  left  destitute  by  the  bread- 
winners being  taken  away  by  premature  death  ;  also  old 
widows,  and  decrepit  men,  whose  families  have  left  the 
district,  and  cannot  be  got  hold  of  to  contribute  to  their 
parents'  support.  Then  there  are  a  proportion  of  the 
vicious  and  intemperate  who  have  brought  poverty  on 
themselves, 


6.  The  main  causes  of  pauperism  are  drink  and  want  of 
thrift  on  the  part  of  families  earning  big  wages.  The 
money  is  largely  spent  on  dress  and  other  luxuries,  so 
when  premature  death  overtakes  the  bread-winner  there  is 
often  nothing  to  fall  back  upon.  Drink  is  largely  to  blame, 
for  even  men  who  do  not  drink  to  excess  spend  far  too 
much  on  this  questionable  luxury.  Undoubtedly  drunken- 
ness is  the  prime  cause  of  the  worst  kind  of  poverty. 

7.  The  classes  of  persons  seeking  election  as  Parish 
Councillors  are  chiefly  respectable  tradesmen,  also  foremen 
in  the  woollen  mills,  while  the  Landward  Committee  is 
comjiosed  mainly  of  tenant  farmers.  On  the  whole  a  very 
efficient  body  of  men. 

8.  I  consider  it  would  be  fatal  to  give  relief  to  able-bodied 
men.  The  effect  on  the  morale  of  the  ordinary  unskilled 
labouring  class  would  be  most  serious.  I  cannot  imagine 
an  easier  way  to  make  paupers. 

9.  With  regard  to  the  qu.estion  of  the  suitability  of  the 
existing  areas  for  the  purjjose  of  administering  relief,  our 
area  is  quite  suitable,  the  Parish  not  being  a  very  large  one. 
I  cannot  speak  for  other  places. 

10.  The  present  law  on  the  whole  works  well  so  far  as 
this  Parish  is  concerned.  There  are  only  two  points  on 
which  I  would  like  to  see  reform  : — 

(a)  I  consider  it  a  great  hardship  that  the  Parish 
Council  should  be  compelled  to  maintain  the  wives 
and  families  of  men  convicted  of  crime  and  sentenced 
to  long  terms  of  imprisonment. 

(6)  The  extent  to  which  vagrancy  is  permitted  is 
a  perfect  scandal.  The  Parish  Council  is  compelled 
to  provide  a  casual  house  for  broken-down  tramps. 
Since  such  a  house  was  established  here  the  place  has 
been  over-run  with  tramps  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  parish  doctor  does  his  utmost 
to  exclude  those  who  are  not  ill  or  broken  down,  but 
when  a  man  comes  with  a  wife  and  several  children 
on  a  winter's  night,  what  can  the  doctor  do  1  Those 
tramps  tell  each  other  of  the  comfortable  house  in 
Peebles,  hence  this  flood  of  vagrancy. 

The  system  is  absolutely  wrong.  Those  professional 
tramps  should  be  arrested,  and  sent  to  labour  colonies  wliere 
they  would  be  compelled  to  work.  The  present  system 
encourages  vagrancy.  I  cannot  speak  too  strongly  in 
condernnation  of  it, 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  THOMAS  TURNER,  ACCOUNTANT,  AYR,  CHAIRMAN  OF 

AYR  PARISH  COUNCIL. 


1.  I  am  Chairman  of  Ayr  Parish  Council,  of  which  I  have 
been  a  member  for  the  past  twelve  years,  and  prior  to  that 
for  ten  years  a  member  of  St  Quivox  Parochial  Board, 
Ayr. 

2.  The  parish  of  Ayr  is  partly  burghal  and  partly  land- 
ward,— the  burghal  part  having  a  population  of  some 
30,000,  and  the  landward  part,  which  is  mostly  agri- 
cultural, a  population  of  2,500.  The  burgh  of  Ayr  is 
almost  equally  divided,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Ayr 
being  chiefly  residential  and  business  premises,  and  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river  chiefly  industrial.  There  are 
practically  no  public  works  of  any  size.  The  chief  in- 
dustry is  shipping  and  shipbuilding. 

3.  Applications  for  relief  are  made  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  inspector,  who  makes  full  inquiry  into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  applicant.  The  information  thus  obtained 
is  laid  before  the  Relief  Committee,  which  in  our  case  con- 
sists of  the  whole  Council.  The  Committee  decide  whether 
outdoor  or  indoor  relief  is  to  be  given.  Where  the 
applicant  is  decent  and  respectable,  or  a  widow  with  small 
family,  outdoor  relief  is  invariably  given,  varying  in 
amount  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  applicant. 
Where  the  applicant  is  of  the  dissohite  class,  indoor  relief 
is  generally  oftered.  In  urgent  cases  the  inspector  uses 
his  discretion  what  is  best  to  be  done,  and  reports  to  the 
Committee  for  approval.  Sometimes  the  poorhouse  test  is 
applied,  hxit  not  frequently. 

4.  I  am  entirely  opposed  to  indoor  relief  being  offered 
to  the  decent,  respectable  poor,  hxit  to  parties  requiring 
relief  through  their  own  misconduct  outdoor  relief  shoidd 
not  be  given,  as  a  proper  use  would  not  be  made  of  what 
was  given.  I  am  entirely  opposed  to  orphan  children 
being  sent  into  the  poorhouse,  except  temporarily,  until  a 
suitable  place  can  be  got  outside.  I  am  in  favour  of  these 
being  boarded  out  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  I  think 
it  is  cruel  to  offer  indoor  relief  to  the  decent,  respectable 
poor,  who  through  no  fault  of  their  own  require  to  apply 
for  relief.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  infirm  respectable  poor, 
with  no  one  to  look  after  them,  I  am  not  opposed  to  indoor 
relief,  as  in  such  cases  they  can  be  properly  treated  in  the 
hospital  wards. 

5.  The  applications  for  relief  come  chiefly  from  (a)  the 
labouring  classes,  (h)  widows  with  small  families,  (c) 


widows  and  old  men  past  work,  and  (r/)  the  tramp  or 
wandering  classes,  in  the  latter  class  particularly  from 
young  unmarried  men,  and  this  class  appears  to  be  on  the 
increase. 

6.  The  chief  cau.se  of  pauperism  is  undoubtedly  in- 
temperance ;  but  there  are  other  caTises,  such  as  the  low 
rate  of  wages  earned  by  the  labouring  classes,  who  are,  as 
a  rule,  never  in  a  position  to  lay  past  anything,  either  for 
a  time  of  sickness  or  old  age. 

7.  The  classes  of  persons  seeking  election  as  Parish 
Councillors  are  chiefly  business  and  professional  men. 

8.  I  am  rather  against  outdoor  relief  to  able-bodied 
persons. 

9.  There  are  undoubtedly  defects  in  the  existing  areas 
for  the  purpose  of  administering  relief,  particularly  in  the 
rural  parishes.    (See  par  10  (6)  and  (t).) 

10.  With  regard  to  proposed  reforms  I  think — 

(a)  That  Parish  Councils  ought  to  have  power  to 
pay  for  the  Ijoard  of  orphan  children  in  institutions 
such  as  Quarrier's  Homes.  In  many  cases  this 
would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  children.  Of 
course,  in  all  cases  where  this  were  done  strict  regard 
to  the  religious  views  of  the  parents  would  reijuire 
to  be  carefully  observed. 

(b)  A  more  equitable  method  of  allocating  the 
Government  Grants  should  be  adopted  ;  and  I  am 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  plan  recommended  by  Lord 
Balfour  of  Burleigh  and  Lord  Kinross  in  their 
recommendation  as  to  the  distribution  of  Exchequer 
Grants,  which  is  fully  explained  in  the  Report  on 
Local  Taxation  (Scotland),  1902,  at  pages  31  to  48. 
This  would  be  more  equitable  than  the  present 
system,  and  would  go  far  to  meet  objections  to  the 
present  areas ;  and 

(c)  Exclusively  rural  parishes  which  are  con- 
tiguous might  be  grouj)ed  together  for  the  purposes 
of  administering  relief,  and  effect  a  very  consider- 
able saving  in  expenses  of  administration,  and  small 
rural  parishes  contiguous  might  be  amalgamated, 
both  for  rating  and  administration. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  THE  REV.  DAVID  WATSON,  MINISTER  OF  ST  CLEMENT'S 
PARISH  CHURCH,  MILE-END,  GLASGOW,  FOR  TWENTY  YEARS;  VICE-CONVENER  OF 
THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND  COMMITTEE  ON  SOCIAL  WORK  ;  FOR  TEN  YEARS  CHAIR- 
MAN OF  THE  MILE-END  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY;  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  EXECUTIVE  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  CHRISTIAN  SOCIAL  UNION  ;  AUTHOR  OF 
VARIOUS  PAMPHLETS  DEALING  WITH  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS,  ETC.,  ETC. 


Charities  and  Voluntary  Effort. 

1.  The  charities  in  my  neighbourhood  are  the  charities 
of  the  city  generally,  for  which  see  the  Glasgow  G.O.S. 
Handbook  of  Charities.  We  have  no  sj)ecial  charities 
exclusively  our  own.  The  churches  and  missions  are  the 
principal  sources  of  charity.  We  have  also  an  office  of  the 
C.O.S.  I  may  mention  that  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
Glasgow  charities  in  our  neighbourhood  (which  is  industrial 
and  poor)  is  the  Widows'  Friend  Society,  which  gives  grants 
of  £1  to  £1,  10s.  annually  to  respectable  widows  who  are 
members  of  churches,  and  who  may  be  in  receipt  of  parish 
out-relief. 

The  Glasgov)  Benevolent  Society  is  also  very  helpful  with 
its  bread  tickets,  which  are  carefully  distributed  by  mission- 
aries, parish  sisters,  etc. 

2.  As  to  the  respective  efl'ect  on  the  recipients  of  charity 
and  Poor  Law  out-relief,  my  experience  is  that  there  is  no 


difference.  People  take  belp  as  readily  now  from  the  one 
as  from  the  other ;  if  anything,  more  readily  from  the 
parish,  on  which  they  think  they  have  a  claim.  The  C.O.S. 
is  unpopular  with  artisans,  especially  with  trades-unionists 
and  co-operators,  who  object  to  the  "prying  methods"  of 
the  C.O.S.,  and  to  the  large  amount  spent  on  administration 
as  compared  with  the  amount  given  to  the  poor.  The 
working  classes  resent  searching  inquiry  and  investigation, 
and  they  have  failed  to  grasp  the  fact  that  the  C.O.S.  is  not 
primarily  a  relief  society  at  all.  The  standard  of  character, 
thrift,  etc.,  set  up  by  the  C.O.S.  is  considered  ridiculously 
high.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  known  cases  of  women 
who  have  preferred  to  receive  help  from  the  C.O.S.  rather 
than  from  the  parish,  but  the  general  trend  I  should  say  is 
the  other  way. 

3.  There  will  be  no  lack  of  criticism  of  Poor  Law 
methods  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  engaged  in 
charitable  work,  so  I  need  not  enlarge   upon  it.  My 
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criticism  of  Poor  Law  methods  is  simjilv  that  they  ai'e  apt 
to  become  mechanical  and  unsympathetic,  and  even  Inailal 
at  times.  They  lack  the  human  touch  and  kindly  interest 
which  are  so  helpful  and  cheering  to  the  poor.  Of  course, 
a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  agent.  I  have  known  an 
inspector  walk  into  a  poor  woman's  house  and  actually  lift 
the  lid  off  her  pot  to  see  what  she  was  cooking  !  I  have 
known  another  who  was  welcomed  as  the  friend  and 
adviser  of  the  family.  So  the  personal  element  and 
personal  fitness  play  a  considerable  part.  Certainly  the 
almoner  should  be  the  friend  and  adviser  of  the  family,  as 
Chalmers'  deacons  were,  and  the  German  cmncnjlcgcrs  are 
under  the  Elberfeld  Sy  stem. 

4.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  co-oi>eration  at  present  between 
charity  and  the  Poor  Law,  and  there  might  he  more.  The 
C.O.S.  endeavours  to  work  hand  in  hand  with  the  Parish 
Council,  respecting  each  other's  spheie,  the  former  dealing 
with  the  deserving,  the  latter  with  the  undeserving.  And 
that  ideal  is  good.  The  difficulty  is,  that  many  of  the 
deserving  refuse  to  be  transferred  to  the  care  of  tlie  C.O.S. 
This  must  either  mean  that  the  C.O.S.  is  considered  severer 
than  the  parish,  or  that  less  dependence  is  involved  in 
accepting  help  from  the  State  than  from  a  private  association. 

5.  If  the  poorhouse  were  reserved  for  the  undeserving 
and  the  infirm  who  have  no  one  to  wait  upon  them,  might 
we  leave  the  rest  to  charity  ?  Would  charity  rise  to  the 
occasion  and  supply  their  needs  1  I  am  doubtful  if  it 
would,  in  cities  at  least.  It  might  do  so  in  country  districts 
and  villages  where  every  poor  person  is  known  by  several 
people  who  are  quite  willing  to  help.  While  out-relief 
may  be  frequently  abused,  the  entire  abolition  of  it  would 
entail  very  great  hardship.  Besides,  under  a  system  of 
charity,  many  stingj-  people  would  be  enabled  to  shirk 
their  duty  to  their  poorer  brethren,  whereas  this  duty 
needs  rather  to  be  more  strongly  affirmed  by  the  State.  I 
am  in  favour  of  the  introduction  of  the  Elberfeld  System, 
modified  to  suit  our  national  genius.  What  we  need  is  a 
system,  call  it  what  we  may,  with  a  civic  basis,  which  will 
ensure  that  every  j)oor  person  and  family  are  duly  cared 
for,  and  that  mendicity,  mendacity  and  vagrancy  are 
suppressed.  This  system  could  be  worked  in  Gla-sgow 
through  the  present  Ward  Committees,  with  the  Parish 
Councillors  as  chairmen,  each  member  of  committee  having, 
in  Chalmers'  phrase,  a  "home-walk,"  with  care  of  two  or 
three  families.  Fresh  powers  would  be  needed  to  deal 
drastically  with  the  loafer,  the  workshy,  the  wife-beating 
drunkard,  etc.,  and  the  present  "  ins  and-outs  "  of  our  poor- 
house. 


Friendly,  Co-operative,  and  other  Self-help  Societies. 

6.  The  Co-operative  Movement  is  strong  in  my  neighbour- 
hood amongst  the  comparatively  well-to-do  ;  it  does  not 
touch  the  poor.  "  They  can't  afford  to  join  a  store,"  they 
say  ;  "  the  prices  are  too  high,  and  they  don't  sell  small 
quantities  such  as  we  buy."  It  might  also  be  added,  they 
give  no  credit.  The  great  advantage,  it  is  frankly 
admitted  by  the  wives,  is  that  the  dividends  jDay  the  rent, 
i.e.  they  save  without  effort  and  whether  they  will  or  not. 
As  a  rule,  membership  in  a  store  signifies  a  good  income  and 
comfortable  circumstances. 

7.  Friendly  Societies  are  legion :  Oddfellows,  Druids, 
Rechabites,  Gardeners,  Foresters,  etc.,  and  they  are  of 
immense  help  to  the  working  classes.    I  always  advise 


yoimg  women  to  see  that  their  sweethearts  are  members  of 
a  friendly  society,  for  it  means  that  they  have  passed  the 
doctor,  and  that  there  is  something  against  a  "  rainy  day." 
In  case  of  sickness,  it  is  often  the  only  income,  the  only 
means  of  .subsistence.  The  usual  benefits  are  (a)  free 
medical  attendance,  (J))  sick  allowance,  (c)  funeral  benefit 
for  self,  wife  and  family.  For  subscriptions,  wage-limit, 
etc.,  you  will  have  to  consult  the  rules  of  the  individual 
societies. 

8.  In  order  to  provide  old-age  pensions  by  friendly 
societies,  you  would  require  to  subsidise  them  from  the 
State,  and  also  make  membership  of  a  friendly  society 
comp\ilsory.  The  pension  would  depend  upon  being  a 
member  of  such  society.  I  am  not  sure  that  that  would 
work,  unless  the  amount  of  subscription  were  forcibly 
deducted,  say  weekly,  from  the  worker's  wages. 

9.  Free  Medical  State  Relief  would,  in  my  opinion,  have 
an  injxirious  effect  on  friendly  societies.  "It  would  kill 
them,"  a  friend  said  to  me  the  other  day.  I  would  scarcely 
put  it  so  strongly. 

10.  Voluntary  Hospitals  have  no  effect  to  speak  of.  A 
hospital  is  always  a  working  man's  last  resort,  and  he  never 
goes  willingly. 

11.  A  State  System  of  Old-age  Pensions  might  injure 
friendly  societies  and  it  might  not.  I  would  not  dogmatise 
on  this  point.  So  far  as  my  observation  goes,  men  join  a 
friendly  society  to  provide  against  sickness  and  death,  not 
against  old  age. 

12.  Freely  given  Poor  Out-relief  would  be  disastrous  to 
friendly  societies.  That  is  obvious,  and  needs  no  elabora- 
tion. There  would  be  little  need  then  to  provide  against 
sickness,  etc.  * 

13.  As  to  the  possibility  of  further  co-operation  between 
friendly  societies  and  hospitals,  friendly  societies  might 
subsidise  hospitals  or  grant  lines  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
those  who  use  the  hospitals  pay  for  them  pretty  well 
through  their  works,  churches,  etc.  In  most  public  works, 
working  men  are  not  asked  to  subscribe  to  the  hospitals  ; 
they  are  obliged  to  do  so,  the  amount  is  deducted  from  their 
wages.  Many  of  them  also  subscribe  through  their  church 
on  Hospital  Sunday,  and  it  might  be  hard  to  make  them 
pay  again  through  their  friendly  society. 

14.  I  have  no  data,  but  I  think  friendly  and  thrift 
societies  are  progressing  now  as  rapidly  as  they  did  ten 
years  ago. 

15.  The  Causes  of  Poverty  in  my  district  are  want  of 
employment,  irregularity  of  employment,  low  wages,  sick- 
ness and  chronic  ill-health,  intemperance.  Three  things  are 
urgently  wanted :  (a)  Insurance  against  unemployment,  as 
against  sickness.  Trade-unions  provide  that,  in  a  measure, 
for  their  members,  but  all  workers  are  not  in  unions. 

(6)  Some  provision  for  old  age.  At  sixty,  say,  every  man 
should  receive  a  pension  of  7s.  or  8s.  a  week,  and  this 
might  be  raised  (as  in  Germany)  by  compulsory  equal 
payments  from  three  sources — employer,  worker,  and  the 
State.  This  pension  should  be  paid  to  all,  irrespective  of 
means,  and  this  would  ensure  that  no  harm  was  done  to 
friendly  societies  or  trades-unions.  It  woiild  thus 
encourage,  and  not  discourage,  thrift. 

(c)  Powers  to  deal  with  vagrants  and  incorrigibles. 
Once  we  have  cleared  our  streets  of  these,  the  social  problem 
will  be  greatly  simplified. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXLIX. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  WM.  G.  T.  WATT,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  PARISH 
COUNCIL  OF  SANDWICK  (ORKNEY). 


labourers,  and  tradesmen  such  as  blacksmiths,  masons 
joiners,  etc.,  who  supply  local  wants. 

4.  Relief  is  granted  to  local  poor  by  quarterly  payments, 
and  any  extra  relief  such  as  occasion  requires. 

5.  This  parish  has  no  claim  on  the  Orkney  Combination 
Poorhouse,  and,  consequently,  the  poor  are  all  outdoor 
with  the  exception  of  lunatic  paupers. 


1.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Parochial  Board  of  Sandwick 
from  1876  to  1895,  and  since  then  a  Parish  Councillor. 

2.  I  was  Chairman  of  the  Parochial  Board  for  about 
twenty  years,  and  Chairman  of  the  Parish  Council  from 
the  time  of  its  formation. 

3.  The  parish  of  Sandwick  is  mainly  agricultural;  com- 
posed of  tenant  farmers,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
small  proprietors  who  occupy  their  farms.     Others  are 
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6.  Outdoor  relief  is  considered  cheaper  and  more  satis- 
factory in  every  sense  of  the  term  for  all  deserving  poor. 

7.  Cases  of  old  and  helpless  poor  who  have  no  near 
relatives  might  form  exceptions. 

8.  A  poorhouse  test,  veithout  doubt,  is  useful  for  cases  of 
women  with  illegitimate  children  and  vagrants. 

9.  The  classes  of  persons  applying  for  relief  are  farm 
servants,  labourers,  and  others  such  like. 

10.  The  chief  causes  of  pauperism  are  old  age  and  failing 
health,  when  few  facilities  could  afford  sixfficient  provision 
for  these  contingencies. 

11.  The  classes  of  persons  seeking  election  as  Parish 
Councillors  are,  as  a  rule,  working  farmers,  or  farmers  who 
work  their  own  properties. 

12.  The  present  parish  area  seems  most  suitable,  as  such 
affords  personal  acquaintance  with  every  case,  which  would 
not  be  80  were  the  area  extended. 

13.  Suggested  Reforms.  —  Parish  settlements  should  be 
abolished  and  made  applicable  to  all  Scotland.  The 
present  system  leads  to  considerable  trouble  and  legal  expense. 

14.  Pauper  lunatics  should  be  made  a  charge  on  the 


nation ;  as  at  present,  the  expenses  become  a  very  great 
hardship  on  poor  parishes. 

15.  Aged  and  infirm  poor  should  be  made  to  go  to  a 
poorhouse  or  other  place  where  they  could  be  properly 
looked  after  under  a  warrant  of  the  Sheriff. 

Great  difficulty  is  frequently  experienced  in  attending 
old  people  who  live  by  themselves  in  unsuitable  houses 
from  which  they  refuse  to  remove.  We  had,  for  instance, 
a  case  some  few  years  ago  of  a  man  refusing  to  go  into 
hospital.  This  entails  great  responsibility  on  the  Inspector 
of  Poor,  or  others  who  look  after  them. 

16.  Poor  rates,  etc.,  should  be  collected  along  with  the 
county  assessments  and  paid  over  to  the  Parish  Council. 
The  Parish  Council  could  intimate  to  the  County  Council 
the  amount  required  for  poor,  school,  and  special  rates. 
In  this  way  the  collection  would  be  done  cheaper,  in  my 
opinion,  than  having  a  collector  for  each  parish. 

17.  Pates  should  be  levied  on  the  gross  rentals  "^is 
appearing  in  the  County  Valuation  Roll,  and  thus  made 
uniform.  At  present,  every  parish  nearly  has  a  different 
mode  of  assessment. 

18.  My  general  view,  however,  is  that  the  rates  for 
lunatic  paupers,  ordinary  paupers,  and  school  rates  should 
be  paid  by  Government  grants. 


APPENDIX  No.  CL. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCEf  BY  DR  ALBERT  WESTLAND,  MEMBER  OF  ABERDEEN  PARISH 
COUNCIL,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  DIRECTORS  OF  ABERDEEN  FEMALE  SCHOOL  OF 
INDUSTRY,  MEMBER  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  IMPROVING 
THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  POOR,  AND  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF 
CRUELTY  TO  CHILDREN. 


1.  My  experience  is,  1st,  some  experience  as  assistant  to 
a  Poor  Law  medical  officer  in  London.  2ncl,  I  held  for 
twelve  years  an  appointment  as  one  of  the  medical  officers 
of  the  Haverstock  Hill  and  Maiden  Road  Provident 
Dispensary,  London,  N.  W.  3rd,  I  have  been  for  some 
years  Chairman  of  tlie  Directors  of  the  Aberdeen  Female 
School  of  Industry,  ifh,  I  have  been  for  two  and  a  half 
years  a  member  of  the  Aberdeen  Parish  Council. 
5th,  Having  retired  from  practice,  I  have  interested  myself 
in  philanthropic  work,  and  am  one  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor, 
and  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  ;  and  am  also  a  visitor  to  the  Aberdeen  Prison 
in  connection  with  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society.  I  am  thus 
brought  in  contact  with  various  phases  of  poverty. 

Medical  Assistance  op  the  Poor. 

2.  The  Town  Council  of  Aberdeen,  who  are  the  Sanitary 
Authority,  employ  two  women  inspectors  under  the  medical 
officer  of  health,  who  give  advice  to  the  poor  about  sanitary 
matters,  and  also  the  care  of  infants. 

3.  Under  the  Parish  Council  the  city  is  divided  into 
Jive  districts,  to  each  of  which  a  visiting  medical  officer 
is  attached. 

4.  There  is  a  free  Dispensary,  supported  partly  by  the 
interest  of  endowments,  but  mainly  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. It  has  six  medical  officers,  to  each  of  whom  is 
assigned  a  district  of  the  town  where,  when  necessary,  he 
attends  patients  at  their  own  homes ;  one  ophthalmic 
surgeon,  and  one  dentist.  In  connection  with  the 
Dispensary  is  a  Maternity  Home,  where  women  are  received 
for  confinement.  Women  are  also  attended  at  their  own 
homes  by  medical  students  under  the  supervision  of  the 
medical  officer  of  the  Maternity  Home.  The  large  majority 
of  the  Dispensary  patients  attend  as  out-patients,  the 
institution  being  open  every  forenoon. 

5.  The  Royal  Infirmary  has  also  a  large  out-patient 
department,  more  than  20,000  patients  being  seen  last 
year  (1906). 

6.  The  work  of  the  parish  medical  officers  and  the 
dispensary  medical  officers  tends  to  overlap.  When  poor 
people  are  taken  ill  they  send  as  a  rule  to  the  Dispensary, 
if  they  are  not  already  on  the  poor-roll.    If  the  illness 


continues,  relief  may  be  required,  and  before  the  relief  is 
gi^'en,  they  must  be  handed  over  to  the  parish  district 
medical  officer.  There  is  no  formal  co-operation,  but  the 
different  medical  officers  are  usually  on  good  terms  and 
arrange  matters. 

7.  Nominally  the  out-patient  department  of  the 
Infirmary  does  not  compete  vidth  the  Dispensary,  j^eople 
residing  in  Dispensary  districts  not  being  considered  eligible 
for  the  out-patient  department  of  the  Infirmary ;  but 
practically  little  inquiry  is  made,  and  there  is  considerable 
duplication. 

8.  There  is  also  an  out-patient  department  of  the  Sick 
Children's  Hospital,  and  this  competes  with  the  Dispensary 
and  the  Infirmary. 

9.  There  is  undoubtedly  scope  both  for  increased 
efficiency  and  considerable  economy  if  the  three  institutions 
mentioned  would  collaborate  in  a  definite  organisation. 
I  do  not  think  the  parish  medical  relief  would  be  much 
affected,  as,  on  account  of  the  facilities  offered  by  the  other 
agencies,  it  is  limited  mostly  to  persons  actually  in  receipt 
of  poor  relief. 

10.  The  great  difficulty  in  Aberdeen  in  the  way  of 
handing  over  to  one  authority  the  whole  gratuitous  medical 
assistance  is  the  existence  of  a  large  medical  school.  The 
students  require  for  their  education  experience  in  outdoor 
work  as  well  as  teaching  from  indoor  cases,  and  this  is 
afforded  by  the  Infirmary,  the  Dispensary,  and  the  Sick 
Children's  Hospital.  If  it  were  not  for  this,  I  see  no  great 
difficulty  in  organising  the  whole  gratuitous  attendance 
on  the  poor  under  the  supervision  of  the  Parish  Council  ; 
it  would  necessitate  an  extension  of  an  arrangement  the 
Parish  Council  already  has  for  sending  cases  requiring 
skilled  operative  surgery  to  the  Royal  Infirmary. 

11.  I  am  of  opinion  that  gratuitous  medical  relief  should 
carry  with  it  the  electoral  disabilities  attached  to  ordinary 
poor  relief.  Among  doctors  practising  in  the  poorer 
districts  there  is  much  complaint  of  the  unfair  competition 
of  the  out-patient  departments  of  the  Infirmary  and  the 
Sick  Children's  Hospital. 

12.  The  health  of  the  community  of  Aberdeen  does  not 
sufi'er  owing  to  the  insufficiency  in  amount  or  quality  of 
the  medical  assistance  at  present  available  for  the  poor, 
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Poor  Law  Administration. 

13.  Outdoor  relief  is  administered  by  three  committees 
of  the  Council,  of  eleven  members  each,  the  committees 
meeting  on  tlie  Monday's  of  successive  weeks.  This  is 
a  very  great  improvement  on  the  former  method  of  the 
whole  Council  of  thirty-one  sitting.  Even  eleven  members 
is  more  than  enough  ;  a  committee  of  seven  or  eight  would 
seem  ample. 

14.  In  1905  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  these  receiving 
outdoor  relief  were  females  ;  and  of  the  females  nearly 
70  per  cent,  were  over  fifty  years  of  age.  Of  the  females 
under  fifty,  more  than  80  per  cent,  had  one  or  more 
dependants. 

Of  the  males  receiving  outdoor  relief  almost  50  per  cent, 
were  over  seventy  years  of  age.  Less  than  1 0  per  cent,  were 
under  thirty  years  of  age,  and  probably  the  large  majority 
of  these  were  permanently  disabled  to  some  extent. 

15.  Some  of  the  Paiish  Councillors  are  representative 
labour  men,  put  forward  by  trades  societies,  and  by 


socialist  organisations.  Others  are  tradesmen  and  shop- 
keepers, either  in  active  work  or  retired.  There  is  one 
solicitor,  one  architect,  and  two  doctors,  one  of  whom 
(myself)  is  retired. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  Aberdeen  to  consider  the  Parish 
Council  a  rather  insignificant  body,  and  there  is  a  distinct 
reluctance  among  gentlemen  of  any  position  to  take  part 
in  it.  When  a  vacancy  occurs  there  is  little  demand  for 
admission  to  it. 

16.  I  think  it  most  inexpedient  to  give  able-bodied 
persons  a  claim  to  parochial  relief.  There  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  casual  labour  in  Aberdeen,  being  a  seaport ; 
and  if  able-bodied  persons  could  claim  parish  relief  when 
they  did  not  choose  to  find  work,  there  would  be  an  increase 
in  the  expenditure  of  earnings  on  drink,  and  a  temptation 
to  take  advantage  of  relief  rather  than  trouble  to  obtain 
employment.  There  are  voluntary  societies  quite  sufficient 
to  meet  the  wants  of  such  as  really  deserve  temporary 
assistance.  This  applies  also  to  their  dependants.  Relief 
to  a  dependant  means  relief  to  the  responsible  person. 


APPENDIX  No.  CLI. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  ALEXANDER  S.  WHYTE,  MEMBER  OF  THE  CATHCART 
PARISH  COUNCIL,  AND  OF  THE  ODDFELLOWS  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY,  MANCHESTER  UNITY. 


Friendly  Society  Work. 

1.  The  M.  U.  of  Oddfellows  is  the  largest  Friendly 
Society  in  the  world,  numerically  and  financially.  I  have 
been  a  member  of  it  for  about  forty  years.  I  have  held 
various  oflBces  during  that  period,  and  am  a  Past  Provincial 
Grand  Master.  The  members  of  the  Order  are  drawn  from 
the  better  class  of  working-men  principally  ;  together  with 
that  initial  fact,  and  the  teaching  and  training  of  the  Order, 
there  is  to  be  found  within  its  ranks  a  large  proportion  of 
members  who  have  risen  to  better  social  conditions  since 
joining  the  Society.    There  is  no  wage-limit. 

2.  There  is  a  strong  feeling  in  the  Order  against  any 
State  interference.  It  is  believed  that  any  co-operation 
between  the  State  and  the  Order,  which  embodied  the 
granting  of  money  to  the  Society  for  old  age  pensions, 
would  lead  to  such  interference. 

3.  The  Society  provides  for  superannuation  benefits.  A 
comparatively  small  number  take  advantage  of  this.  Sick- 
ness and  death  are  jJresent  contingencies  to  young  men  ;  an 
old  age  benefit  seems  too  remote  to  provide  for.  It  would 
be  a  great  help  to  the  funds  if  members  could  be  induced 
to  go  in  for  it,  as  undoubtedly  a  large  amount  of  money  is 
paid  for  so-called  sickness  in  old  age,  which  should  be 
strictly  superarmuation.  So  much  so  is  this  the  case,  that 
there  has  been  some  talk  of  making  it  compulsor)'  on  future 
entrants  to  insure  for  superannuation  at  a  given  age,  with, 
of  course,  cessation  of  sickness  benefit  at  the  same  period. 
I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  it  will  require  to  come  to 
that. 

4.  Any  freely  given  State  old  age  pension  would  practi- 
cally frustrate  any  attempt  of  the  Society  to  make  super- 
annuation compulsory. 

5.  I  don't  think  "free  medical  State  relief"  would 
seriously  aff'ect  friendly  societies.  They  would  probably 
require  to  drop  that  as  one  of  the  "  objects  "  of  the  society. 
Members  wouldn't  pay  for  what  they  could  get  free. 

6.  I  think  "freely  given  Poor  Law  out-relief"  would 


have  a  tendency  to  curtail  the  operations  of  friendly 
societies. 

7.  Anything  that  would  discourage  individual  thrift 
should  be  avoided  ;  on  the  other  hand,  self-help  should  be 
encouraged. 

8.  To  know  where  to  draw  the  line,  and  how  to  draw  it, 
is  of  course  the  difficulty.  I  should,  speaking  generally, 
say,  that  if  any  State  gifts  are  to  be  given,  such  gifts  should 
be  graded  according  to  the  thrift  or  thriftlessness  of  the 
individual  ;  this  seems  right  as  an  act  of  justice,  but  in 
addition,  if  both  classes  are  to  be  rewarded  alike,  thrift  will 
be  discoiu-aged.  Membership  of  a  sound  friendly  society 
should  be  taken  as  an  evidence  of  thrift. 

9.  I  do  not  think  friendly  societies  are  progressing 
numerically  as  rapidly  as  they  did  ten  years  ago. 


Poor  Law  Administration. 

10.  I  have  been  a  member  of  Cathcart  Parish  Council 
since  the  Local  Government  Act  came  into  operation  in 
1895.    I  have  also  been  Chairman  of  the  Council. 

11.  I  am  not  in  favour  of  large  areas  for  administering 
relief.  I  think  the  more  members  can  personally  know 
about  applicants  for  relief,  and  be  familiar  with  their 
circumstances,  the  more  likely  is  the  administration  of 
relief  to  partake  of  kindliness  and  justice,  and  the  avoidance 
of  harshness,  which  must  frequently  obtain — and  probably 
unavoidably  obtains — in  large  areas  where  the  members 
have  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  know  so  well  the 
whole  circumstances. 

I  do  not  think  large  areas  work  out  so  well,  economically, 
as  medium-sized  ones. 

12.  I  do  not  think  that  money  provided  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  should  be  allowed  to  be  spent  in  litigation  about 
disputed  "settlements,"  but  that  all  such  cases  should  be 
compulsorily  submitted  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
final  decision. 


APPENDIX  No.  CLII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  REV.  HENRY  WILLIAMSON,  MINISTER  OF  THE 
UNITARIAN  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH,  DUNDEE. 


1.  I  have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  condition  of  the  arose,  of  assisting  in  efforts  to  relieve  sufferers  from  un- 
neglected  poor  of  this  city  for  the  past  forty  years,  mainly     employment  and  other  causes. 

as  an  independent  observer,  and  whenever  an  opportunity        ^y  aim  has  been  to  sympathise  with  the  sufferers  and 
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to  keep  myself  informed  respecting  the  facts  of  their 
condition. 

2.  I  served  three  years  as  a  member  of  the  Dundee 
Parochial  Board. 

Since  1891  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Dundee  School 
Board. 

In  1885  I  founded  the  Dundee  and  District  Mill 
and  Factory  Operatives'  Union,  especially  designed  to 
benefit  the  female  operati^•es  in  the  staple  trade  of  the 
city. 

I  have  also  carried  on  an  emigration  scheme  for  sending 
young  women  for  domestic  service  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  also  for  young  women  engaged  in  jute 
spinning,  by  advancing  the  whole  cost  of  their  ocean 
fares.  The  results  have  been  satisfactory  to  the  emigrants 
and  to  their  families  at  home. 

3.  Since  the  change  in  the  law  respecting  the  employment 
of  children  over  twelve  years  of  age,  I  have  in  various 
ways  endeavoured  to  influence  my  colleagues  upon  the 
School  Board  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  poverty  upon 
families  by  giving  partial  exemption  from  school  attendance 
to  boys  and  girls  well  able  to  work  and  help  to  earn  their 
own  living.  I  have  no  doubt  much  suffering  is  involved 
in  the  enforced  attendance  at  day-schools  of  such  persons, 
without  any  advantage  to  the  future  prospects  of  the  boys 
and  girls  concerned. 

Self-Help  Societies,  etc. 

4.  Under  this  subject  the  establishment  and  work  of  the 


Dundee  and  District  Mill  and  Factory  Operatives'  Union 
will  probably  interest  you. 

The  Dundee  jute  industry  is  peculiar  in  the  excessive 
employment  of  females  and  boys,  and  the  comparatively 
limited  number  of  positions  for  men. 

In  1885  there  were  several  mills  standing  idle  owing  to 
the  operatives  refusing  to  work  for  the  wages  then  offered. 
It  was  felt  that  an  organisation  would  help  the  work- 
people ;  and  with  my  promise  to  form  a  Union  for  them,  the 
workers  resumed  their  employment. 

Since  that  time  I  have  personally  assisted  in  repeated 
appeals  for  increased  wages.  The  wages  now  are  25  per 
cent,  better  than  they  were  in  1885. 

The  Union  also  aids  its  members  when  thrown  idle 
through  lockouts,  breakdowns,  and  accidents. 

Charities. 

5.  I  have  found  very  few  persons  have  a  knowledge  of 
the  fact  that  no  able-bodied  jjerson  in  Scotland  can  obtain 
relief  from  the  Parish  Council.  Working-people  often 
have  the  impression  that  if  they  should  require  shelter  in 
the  poorhouse  it  would  be  available.  If  one  hears  of  a 
family  or  individual  destitute,  the  Parish  Council  cannot 
afford  relief.  I  have  heard  of  at  least  one  case  where  the 
medical  officer  was  able  to  certify  that  an  applicant  was 
suffering  from  starvation,  and  relief  was  afforded. 

6.  The  law  should  be  altered  to  permit  the  Parish 
Council  to  relieve  cases  of  temporary  distress,  as  by  doing 
so  permanent  pauperism  and  loss  would  be  prevented. 


APPENDIX  No.  CLIIL 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  THE  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  POOR  BY  JOHN 
T.  WILSON,  COUNTY  AND  DISTRICT  MEDICAL  OFFICER  OF  HEALTH  FOR  LANARK- 
SHIRE (WHICH  HAS  AN  AREA  OF  540,836  ACRES,  AND  A  POPULATION  OF  286,000) 
SINCE  1894.  PREVIOUS  TO  THAT  WAS  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  COUNTY  AND  DISTRICT 
MEDICAL  OFFICER  OF  HEALTH  FOR  SHROPSHIRE. 


1 .  Sanitary  Authority. — The  three  county  local  authorities 
in  dealing  with  the  prevention  of  infectious  diseases  have 
provided,  hospitals  in  which  patients  are  treated  suffering 
not  only  from  acute  ailments,  such  as  scarlet  fever  and 
typhoid  fever,  but  also  those  suffering  from  pulmonary 
phthisis.  Many  of  these  jyatients  are  either  on  the  poor 
roll  as  obtaining  relief,  or  are  in  such  circumstances  that, 
but  for  the  admission  to  the  hospital  of  the  local  authority, 
they  might  require  to  apply  for  relief. 

2.  In  connection  with  the  prevention  of  diphtheria,  the 
county  local  authorities  have  also  recently  arranged  to 
supply  diphtheria  antitoxin  free  of  charge  to  such  patients 
as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  medical  attendant  and  the  medical 
officer  of  health,  are  unable  to  pay  the  cost  of  same.  These 
measures  have  been  adopted  because  of  the  great  fatality 
which  still  occurs  in  mining  districts  from  this  disease,  and 
the  fre(|uency  with  which  there  is  delay  in  administering 
antitoxin  as  a  remedy. 

3.  Visits  are  sometimes  made  by  the  medical  members 
of  the  public  health  staff,  with  a  view  to  giving  advice 
either  in  connection  with  consumptive  patients,  or  ordinary 
infectious  diseases  ;  but  these  visits  have  perhaps  no  direct 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  inquiry. 

4.  Poor  Laiv.—Ae  M.  0.  H.,  it  is  known  to  me  that  any 
destitute  person  may  apply  to  the  inspector  of  poor  for 
relief,  and,  on  obtaining  a  certificate  from  the  Poor  Law 
medical  officer  that  he  is  not  able  bodied,  obtains  either 
admission  to  a  poorhouse  or  outdoor  relief.  Such  cases 
are  occasionally  brought  under  my  notice  if  the  ailment 
they  are  suspected  to  be  suffering  from  is  of  an  infectious 
nature,  and  I  have  known  a  tramp  suffering  from  small- 
pox thus  kept  in  charge  until  removed  to  an  isolation 
hospital. 

5.  Voluntary  Effort,  etc. — Almost  every  work  of  any  size 
has  in  connection  therewith,  what  might  Ije  called  a  work- 
man's medical  club,  or  better  known  as  a  works'  doctor. 
The  money  contributed  weekly  or  fortnightly  to  this  fund 
is  deducted  by  the  master  from  the  wages  due.  The 


general  hospitals  are  situated  mostly  in  Glasgow.  There 
is,  however,  at  Douglas,  and  at  Lanark,  in  the  Upper  Ward 
district,  and  at  Coatbridge  in  the  Middle  Ward  district, 
general  hospitals,  provided  originally  by  some  philan- 
thropic person,  and  maintained  by  public  subscriptions. 
The  class  of  persons  seeking  the  benefits  of  such  institu- 
tions varies  considerably,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  woi'king 
people  who  are  unable  otherwise  to  obtain  the  medical 
treatment  and  nursing  their  illnesses  require.  Special 
reference  should  be  made  in  this  county  to  the  Jubilee 
Niirsing  Associations,  partly  provided  by  a  fund  established 
Ijy  the  County  Council  mainly  through  the  instrumentality 
of  their  county  clerk,  William  Alston  Dykes.  A  copy  of 
the  last  annual  rej)ort  of  the  County  Association  is  enclosed.* 

6.  There  is  considerable  co-operation  between  county 
local  authorities  and  Parish  Council  authorities,  but 
difficulties  not  infrequently  arise  in  the  discharge  of 
patients  from  fever  hospitals,  who  have  become  mentally 
affected,  and  require  treatment  in  an  asylum.  The  parish 
in  which  the  hospital  is  situated  may  decline  responsibility. 
After  consulting  with  the  Local  Government  Board,  it  was 
arranged  that  we  should  take  such  patients  to  the  place 
from  wlience  they  had  Ijeen  admitted  ;  but  this  is  not 
always  practicable.  Again,  some  patients  may  become 
paupers  while  in  hospital.  Thus  a  whole  family  suffering 
from  typhoid  fever  may  be  admitted  ;  the  father  dies,  and 
the  mother  and  children  have  to  be  provided  for.  'These 
have  been  so  far  arranged. — Annual  Report,  1900,  pp. 
119-121.    (See  App.  No.  CLIII.  A). 

7.  The  health  of  the  community  does,  I  believe,  suffer 
owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  medical  assistance  at 
present  available  for  the  poor,  especially  in  the  difficulty 
and  delay  in  recognising  infectious  ailments.  Typhoid 
fever  and  diphtheria  require  sometimes,  for  the  recognition 
thereof,  two  or  more  visits  a  day,  and  the  taking  of 
specimens  for  bacteriological  examination.  A  busy 
medical  practitioner  can  hardly  be  exj)ected  to  do  all  this 
for  a  paltry  fee  of  Is.  6d. 

*  Not  reproduced. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CLin.— Continued. 


8.  There  is  one  other  matter  which  mirrht  be  mentioned. 
In  connection  with  insanitary  property  cases  not  in- 
Irenuently  occnr  where  the  persons,  eitlier  throngli  age  and 
infirmity  or  mental  defect,  are  unable  (jr  unwilliiir;  to  keep 
their  houses  in  a  proper  sanitary  state.  They  refuse  to  go 
to  the  poorho\ise,  and  the  public  health  law  is  evoked.  At 
the  present  moment  there  is  a  woman  at  a  place  called 
Greeiigairs,  in  New  Monkland  parisli,  who  owns  a  row  of 
small  houses  which  has  become  so  dilapidated  that  a  closing 


order  was  obtained  from  tlie  court  the  houses  being  unfit  for 
human  liabitation.  All  the  occujiiers  have  left  except  the 
woman  who  owns  the  property,  and  she  declines  to  make 
application  for  parochial  relief  although  living  in  a  most 
filthy  state. 

9.  Some  form  of  compulsory  state  insuraiice  such  as 
prevails  in  Germany  would  be  an  admirable  remedy  for 
many  of  the  defects  above  referred  to. 


APPENDIX  CLIII.  (A). 


Handed  in  by  Dr  J.  T.  Wilson,  Lmark. 


E.\TRACT  FROM  TeNTH  AxXUAL   RePORT  OF  THE  CoUNTY  AN'D   DiSTRICr   MeDICAL  OfFICJER  OF  THE 

CouNxr  Council  of  Lanark. 


In  conni  ction  with  the  occasional  discharge  of  patients 
who  find  it  necessary  to  apply  for  pirochial  relief,  re- 
presentations were  made  to  the  Local  Government  Board  by 
the  Parish  Council  of  Dalziel  (in  whose  area  the  hospital 
is  situated)  regarding  the  alleged  hardship  to  the  rate- 
payers of  that  parish  by  the  discharge  from  this  hospital 
of  destitute  persons  who  thereafter  became  chargeable  to 
the  parisli.  At  the  request  of  the  Board  the  liospital 
committee  met  with  representatives  of  the  Parish  Council, 
when,  inter  alia,  the  following  facts  were  referred  to  as 
illustrating  the  position  of  the  hospital  comiuiitee  : — 

On  9th  December  1898,  a  patient,  John  M'Quin, 
residing  in  lodgings  at  New  Stevenston,  within  the  parish 
of  Bothwell,  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  certified  to  be 
suflfering  from  enteric  fever.  During  convalescence  this 
patient  was  observed  to  be-  suii'ering  from  phthisis 
Dulmonalis,  or  consumption.  This  ailment  was  probably 
of  long  duration,  but  it  had,  since  his  admission  to  hospital, 
rendered  him  quite  unfit  for  work,  so  that  he  was  unable 
to  support  himself.  Having  no  relatives,  and  being  with- 
out money,  his  landlady  was  unwilling  that  he  should  be 
discharged  from  the  hospital  to  her  home,  and  the  inspector 
of  poor  for  the  parish  of  Dalziel  having  informed  the 
liospital  physician  that  the  inspector  of  poor  for  the  parish 
of  Bothwell  should  deal  with  the  case,  the  following  corre- 
spondence ensued  : — - 

Applicatiun  to  Bothwell  Inspector  of  Poor  by  Hospital 
Physician  on  behalf  of  John  M'Quin. 

"With  regard  to  this  man,  who  entered  this  hospital 
'  from  M'Guire's,  Nelson's  Land,  New  Stevenston,  on  the 
'  9th  December  1898,  suft'ering  from  enteric  fever,  he  is 
'  now  free  from  infection,  but  is  sulfering  from  a  lung 
'  disease,  so  that  on  his  discharge  from  here  he  will  be 
'  unable  to  support  himself.  He  was  a  lodger  in  the  house 
'  from  which  he  was  taken. 

"The  inspector  of  poor  for  the  parish  of  Dalziel  informs 
'  me  that  you  are  the  proper  person  to  apply  to  in  this 
'  instance,  as  I  am  unable  to  find  any  relatives  who  can 
'  take  charge  of  the  man." 

Reply  from  Bothwell  Inspector  of  Poor. 

"I  have  your  letter  of  the  22nd  inst.,  and  refuse  the 
'  application  which  you  make  on  this  man's  behalf,  in 
'  respect  that  he  is  residing  in  the  parish  of  Dalziel,  the 
'  inspector  of  that  parish  being  the  official  bound  to  deal 
'  with  the  case.  If  the  inspector  should  refuse  again  to 
'  take  charge  of  the  man,  you  should  present  an  ajipeal  to 
'  the  Sheriff ;  but,  first  of  all,  ask  the  inspector  for  a 
'  written  refusal  of  relief  for  the  consideration  of  the 
'  Sherifl^." 

Application  to  Dalziel  Inspector  of  Poor  by  Hospital 
Physician  on  behalf  of  John  M'Quin. 

"  This  is  a  man  who  was  removed  from  the  parish  of 
'  Bothwell  to  this  hospital  suffering  from  enteric  fever. 
'  He  has  recovered  from  this  disease,  but  is  now  suffering 
'  from  a  lung  disease,  so  that  he  cannot  support  himself. 
'  He  is  about  to  be  discharged  from  this  hospital,  as  he  is 
'  now  free  from  infection.  I  am  informed  by  the  inspector 
'  of  poor  for  the  parish  of  Bothwell  that  you  are  the  proper 
'  person  to  deal  with  in  this  case,  and  I  hereby  make 
'  formal  application  to  you  on  the  man's  behalf. 

"Should  you  refuse  to  take  the  responsibility  in  this 


'  case,  I  siiall  be  glad  to  have  such  intimation  from  you  in 
'  writin^',  so  tint  the  matter  may  be  in  proper  form." 

Reply  from  Dalziel  Inspector  of  Poor. 

"  I  have  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
'  23rd  inst.  in  this  case,  and  have  to  refer  you  to  the  letter 
'  from  this  Parish  Council  of  the  13tli  February  curt.,  and 
'  the  instruction  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  the 
'  transmission  of  poor  persons  from  county  parishes  to 
'  infirmaries  and  hospitals,  dated  the  27tli  December 
'  1895. 

"  I  refuse  to  take  any  responsibility  in  connection  with 
'  cases  sent  to  your  institution  from  county  parishes,  that 
'  duty  falling  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Parish  Council 
'  from  which  they  are  removed." 

LTnder  the  circumstances  I  felt  it  necessary  to  com- 
municate with  the  Local  Goveinnient  Board  on  the  matter, 
and  as  a  result  the  following  letter  was  received  from  the 
inspector  of  poor  for  Dalziel  parish,  and  the  patient 
removed  on  3rd  March  1899  to  the  poorliouse  hospital  : — 

"  Referring  to  our  jjievious  correspondence  regarding  the 
'  removal  of  Jolm  M  Quin,  and  my  interview  with  you  this 
'  afternoon,  should  our  medical  officer  certify  him  able  for 
'  removal  and  free  from  infectious  disease,  I  will  have  him 
'  removed  to-morroiv  forenoon  about  mid-day  to  the  hospital 
'  wards  of  our  poorhouse. 

"  As  my  Parish  Council  have  already  come  to  a  resolu- 
'  tioii  to  refuse  all  liability  for  jjatients  in  your  hospital 
'  removed  from  outside  parishes,  this  removal  must  be 
'  distinctly  understood  to  be  made  under  protest,  and 
'  without  prejudice  to  any  claim  this  Parish  Council  may 
'  have  against  the  Middle  Ward  District  Committee,  or  other 
'  Parish  Council  or  Parish  Councils,  for  the  expenses  in- 
'  curred,  or  that  may  be  liei-eafter  incurred,  to  the  Parish 
'  Council  of  Dalziel  on  behalf  of  the  patient." 

Consequent  upon  the  conference  with  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  a  communication  was  received  by  the  district 
clerk,  from  which  I  here  quote  : — 

"They  (the  Board)  understand  that,  in  dealing  with 
'  cases  removed  to  the  fever  hospital  under  the  provisions 
'  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1897,  which  are  chargeable  in 
'  resjiect  of  settlement  to  parishes  other  than  that  in  which 
'  the  hospital  is  placed,  ti.e  Local  Authority  are  willing  to 
'  undertake  to,  and  that  in  point  of  fact  they  do  now, 
'  remove  such  cases  to  the  parishes  from  which  they  were 
'  brought  on  their  discharge  from  the  hospital.  The  Board 
'  incline  to  regard  this  obligation  as  implied  in  the  pro- 
'  visions  of  section  54  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  whether 
'  the  patients  be  paupers  or  otherwise. 

"As  regards  cases  having  no  settlement  in  the  parishes 
'  from  which  they  are  removed,  the  Board  think  that  such 
'  cases  must  legally  be  dealt  with  by  the  Parish  Council  of 
'  Dalziel,  who  presumably  will  be  recouped  for  their 
'  trouble  and  outlay  by  the  assessments  derived  from  the 
'  hospital. 

"You  are,  of  course,  aware  that  the  Board  have  no 
'  power  to  prescribe  this  arrangement,  but  they  highly 
'  approve  of  it,  and  wish  it  to  be  understood  that,  if  adoptedi, 
'  no  exception  or  objection  will  be  taken  to  it. 

"  I  am  only  to  add  that  the  Board  trust  that  the  Local 
'  Authority  and  the  Parish  Council  may  he  able  to  come  to 
'  such  an  agreement  as  I  have  indicated,  which  will  be, 
'  the  Board  believe,  in  the  best  interests  of  sound  public 
'  health  and  poor  law  administration." 
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APPENDIX  No.  CLIV. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  THOMAS  WILSON,  SOLICITOR,  CLERK  TO  THE 
PARISH  COUNCILS  OF  HARRIS,  NORTH  UIST,  SOUTH  UIST,  A^D  BARPA. 


1.  Qualifications  and  Experience. — Solicitor  (passed  1879), 
age  52.  In  practice  in  tlie  Long  Island  District  of  Inver- 
ness-shire for  nearly  twenty-six  years.  Educated  Edin- 
burgh Institution  and  Edinburgh  University.  Factor  for 
The  Right  Honourable  Viscount  Fincastle,  V.C.,  on  his 
South  Harris  Estate.  Clerk  since  1894  to  each  of  Harris, 
North  Uist,  South  Uist,  and  Barra  Parish  Councils,  and 
clerk  since  1890  to  each  of  North  Uist  and  Harris  District 
Committees  of  the  County  Council  of  Inverness.  Collector 
of  rates  since  1890  for  County  (Inverness)  dit-tricts  of 
Harris,  North  Uist,  So\ith  Uist,  and  Barra.  Collector  of 
parish  rates  for  Harris  since  about  1886,  for  Barra  since 
about  190],  also  clerk  and  treasurer  since  about  1897  for 
Harris  School  Board,  and  agricultural,  etc.,  correspondent 
for  Harris  for  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  since 
about  1904. 

Social  and  Industrial. 

2.  My  experience  of  all  questions  relating  lo  the 
administration  of  the  law  l^y  local  authorities  in  the 
four  parishes  of  Harris,  North  Uist,  South  Uist,  and 
Barra,  extends  oxer  a  period  of  fully  twenty-five  years, 
and  by  personal  knowledge  I  know  the  social  and 
industrial  conditions  of  the  people,  and  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  since  1881. 

3.  The  population  of  the  four  parishes  is  a  little  over 
17,000.  It  may  be  piit  down  as  stationary.  The  birth- 
rate exceeds  the  death-rate  by  about  two  to  one,  but 
emigration  and  migration  leave  the  population  stationary. 

4.  The  whole  population  almost  is  dependant  on  fishing 
or  crofting,  aided  by  auxiliary  employment.  Each  parish 
is  more  or  less  different  in  local  considerations.  Barra 
parish,  with  a  population  of  about  2,000  people,  is  mainly 
dependent  on  fishing.  Almost  all  are  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  '1  he  women  of  Barra,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  are  occupied  in  fish-gutting  in  Bari'a,  Shetland  and 
the  East  Coasts  of  Scotland  and  England,  and  their 
earnings  in  this  employment  aid  materially  in  household 
expenses.  There  are  very  few  Barra  men  in  the  Naval 
Reserve  ox  Militia.  When  fishing  fails,  the  people  of 
Barra  are  very  poorly  off ;  and  when  it  succeeds,  the 
reverse.  The  gross  rental  of  the  parish  was  £2,533,  13s. 
in  1906-7.  There  are  five  public  schools  in  Barra,  namely, 
at  Castlebay,  Braevig,  Northbay,  Craigston,  and  Mingalay 
Island.  Fishing,  agriculture,  and  tangle-ash,  are  the  only 
industries  of  Barra.  The  tangle-ash  industry  is  not  great, 
but  I  cannot  give  figures.  These  could  be  had  from  John 
Macdonald,  Esq ,  factor  for  Barra,  Askernish,  South  Uist. 
The  population  is  increasing.  About  three-fifths  of  the 
parish  belongs  to  Ladj'  Gordon  Cathcart,  one-fifth  to  Messrs 
Murdo  and  William  M'Gillivraj',  and  one-fifth  to  the 
Congested  District  Board  Settlers. 

5.  South  Uist  parish,  with  a  population  of  about  6,000,  is 
partly  dependant  on  fishing,  but  mainly  c-n  agriculture. 
About  three-fifths  the  people  are  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  the  remainder  of  the  Protectant  faith.  Those  living  at 
Eriskay  Island,  and  on  the  east  side  (next  Minch)  are 
fishers,  while  those  residing  on  the  Atlantic  shore  are 
crofters.  The  failure  or  success  of  the  fishing  leaves  the 
fisher  poptilation  poorly  or  well  off,  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  crofters,  that  is,  those  who  are  tenants  of  lands,  are 
fairly  well  off,  but  they  are  heavily  burdened  by  having 
a  mass  of  landless  cottars  living  on  their  holdings.  The 
young  men  are  to  a  large  number  enlisted  in  the  Militia  or 
Lovat  Scouts  Yeomanry  ;  indeed  places  cannot  be  found  in 
those  services  for  them  all  which  is  unfortunate,  as  they 
are  a  fine  body  of  men. 

6.  The  home-spun  tweed  industry,  fostered  by  the 
Scottish  Home  Industries  Association  under  Her  Grace 
the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  has  within  recent  years  spread 
through  South  Uist,  and  is  now  a  considerable  industry 
engaged  in  by  the  women.  The  taugle-ash  industry  is 
also  extensively  carried  on  in  South  Uist,  bringing  in,  I 
should  say,  from  £2,000  to  £3,000  a  year.  (Mr  John 
Macdonald,  factor,  can  give  statistics.)    A  number  of  girls 


from  South  Uist  are  engaged  in  domestic  service  on  the 
mainland. 

7.  The  gross  rental  of  the  parish  in  1906-7  was 
£6,039,  19s.  7d.  There  are  ten  public  schools,  namely,  at 
Eriskay  Island,  Garranamonie,  Daliburgh,  Stoneybridge, 
lochdar,  Lochcarnan,  Torlum,  Kilervagh,  Balivanich  and 
Flodday.  The  birth-rate  largely  exceeds  the  death-rate, 
but  the  population  is  decreasing  owing  to  emigration  and 
migration.  The  whole  parish  belongs  to  Lady  Gordon 
Cathcart. 

8.  North  Uist  parish,  with  a  population  of  about  3,800, 
all  Protestant  faith,  is  mainly  dependant  on  agriculture, 
not  mirch  fishing  taking  place.  By  a  wise  policy  of 
migration,  carried  out  by  the  proprietor  Sir  Arthur  J. 
Campbell  Orde,  Bart.,  several  large  farms  have  been  "  cut 
up  "  into  small  holdings  and  landless  cottars  given  holdings, 
relieving  congestion  and  materially  improving  the  condition 
of  the  crofters  and  new  small  landholders.  The  crofters 
are  fairly  comfortable,  being  well  housed  and  contented. 
Most  of  the  young  men  are  enlisted  in  the  Naval  Reserve, 
Militia,  or  Lovat  Scouts  Yeomanry. 

9.  The  home-spun  tweed  industry,  under  Her  Grace  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland's  Association,  is  also  largely  engaged 
in  by  the  women  at  home.  A  large  number  of  girls  are 
on  the  mainland  as  domestic  servants.  The  tangle-ash 
industry  is  vigorously  prosecuted  in  North  Uist.  (H.  H. 
Mackenzie,  Esq.,  factor,  Balelone,  North  Uist,  can  furnish 
particulars.) 

10.  The  birth-rate  is  about  two  to  one  of  the  death-rate, 
but  migration  and  emigration  leave  the  population  a 
decreasing  one.  The  gross  rental  of  the  parish  in  1906-7 
was  £5,133,  18s.  6d.  There  are  twelve  public  schools, 
namely,  at  Grimisay  Island,  Glaic,  Carinish,  Baleshare 
Island,  Claddach-Kirkil  wst,  Bayhead,  Tigharry,  Dunskellar, 
Trumisgarry,  Heisker  Island,  Boreray  Island,  and  Loch- 
maddy.  -The  parish  is  blessed  with  some  seventeen  or 
eighteen  spiritual  guides,  but  there  is  only  one  doctor  and 
one  nurse.  Sir  Arthur  J.  Campbell  Orde,  Bart.,  is  pro- 
prietor of  about  three-fifths  the  parish,  while  the  remainder 
is  the  property  of  Erskine  Beveridge,  Esq.,  of  Vallay,  F.  A. 
Ranuld  Macdonald,  Esq.,  of  Banranald,  and  Captain 
Macdonald  of  Waternish. 

11.  Harris  parish,  with  a  population  of  about  5,251,  is 
dependant  on  fishing  to  a  considerable  extent ;  also  to  a 
large  extent  on  seafaring.  The  young  men  of  Harris  are 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Thote  at  home  are  many  of 
them  Naval  Reserve  men,  and  some  in  the  Militia.  None 
of  them  are  in  the  Yeomanry.  Harris  is  the  home  of  the 
Harris  tweed,  which  is  manufactured  to  a  very  large  extent, 
and  has  been  so  for  upwards  of  fifty  years. 

12.  The  policy  of  creating  small  holdings  has  been 
followed  in  Harris  since  about  1882,  and  has  been  found 
eminently  successful.  The  crofters  of  Harris  are  fairly 
well  off,  but  are  still  burdened  with  a  very  large  number 
of  cottars  who  pay  no  rent  or  public  burdens.  The 
removal  of  those  landless  cottars  to  suitable  lands  else- 
where would  improve  their  condition  as  well  as  that  of 
those  left  behind. 

13.  Tangle-ash  is  not  engaged  in,  save  in  Berneray 
Island,  and  there  only  to  the  extent  of  about  £200  per 
year.  A  number  of  girls  go  to  the  mainland  to  domestic 
service. 

14.  The  gross  rental  of  the  ^'parish  was  in  1906-7 
£6,177,  16s.  5d.  There  are  eleven' public  schools  and  eight 
tide  schools.  The  public  schools  are  at  Scarp  Island, 
Scalpay  Island,  Tarbert,  Kylis-Scalpay,  Drinishadder, 
Kylis-Stockinsh,  Manish,  Finsbay,  Obbe,  Scarrista,  and 
Berneray  Island.  The  side  or  sub.  schools  are  at  St  Kilda, 
North  ton,  Tarransay  Island,  Amhuinsiudh,  Ardvourlie, 
Eileananabuich,  Bunavoneadder,  and  Rhenigadle. 

15.  The  people  are  all  of  the  Protestant  faith,  but,  like 
North  Uist,  they  are  now  divided  up  into  several  sects 
and  are  blessed  in  having  some  eighteen  ministers  and 
missionaries  to  attend  to  their  spiritual  welfare ;  while 
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itkie'e-doctors  and  two  trained  nurses  attend  their  temporal 
ailments. 

16.  The  birth-rate  considerably  overlaps  the  death-rate. 
The  population  is  slightly  on  the  increase,  due,  doubtless,  to 
the  creation  of  small  holdings,  but  large  numbers  migrate 
and  emigrate  also.  The  Earl  of  Dunmore,  V.C.,  owns 
about  one  half  the  parish,  while  Sir  Samuel  Scott,  Bart., 
and-  Major  Stewart  and  D.  A.  Stewart,  Esq.,  own  the 
rejhainder. 

17.  General  to  Outer  Hebrides  of  Inverness-shire. — 
Between  1881  and  1907  the  condition  of  the  people  all 
over  has  immensely  improved.  Destitution  appeals  were 
quite  common  up  to  1882  or  1883.  Now  a  destitution 
ajjpeal  is  unheard  of  and  undreamt  of,  save  where  a 
boating  disaster  may  have  occurred.  The  housing  of 
cattle  in  dwelling-houses  along  with  the  human  being, 
common  fifteen  years  ago,  is  now  uiicommon.  The  hovels 
have  given  way  to  comfortable  "  black  houses "  or  white 
houses.  The  opening  up  of  districts  by  the  creation  of 
school  footpaths  or  roads,  allowing  of  access  for  children  to 
school,  has  increased  the  average  daily  attendance  of 
scholars  immensely.  In  Harris,  between  1893  and  1907, 
the  average  has  risen  from  430  to  760  (while  the  difference 
in  population  between  the  two  periods  did  not  e.xceed  300). 
To  J.  L.  Robertson,  Esq.,  H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools  for 
thfe'  North  of  Scotland,  Inverness,  almost  solely  this  great 
improvement  is  due,  and  his  evidence  on  educational 
matters  cannot  be  surpassed  by  any  man  living.  Educa- 
tion has  made  wondrous  strides  within  my  own  recollection. 

18.  The  opening  up  of  the  Islands  by  the  establishing  of 
a  service  of  mail  steamers  in  place  of  an  antiquated  sailing 
mail  packet,  affording  access  and  egress  to  and  from  the 
Islands,  now  in  force  some  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  has 
done  great  good  and  increased  trade  very  much.  The  tele- 
graph, parcel  post,  money  and  postal  order  service,  also  have 
served  to  kill  the  sweating  prices  of  local  merchants,  and 
such  are  largely  taken  advantage  of.  In  housing,  clothing, 
and  feeding,  the  social  condition  of  the  islanders  has 
improved  50  per  cent,  in  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

19.  All  the  causes  I  have  mentioned  have  contributed 
towards  this  result,  more  or  less ;  while  the  security  of 
tenure  afforded  under  the  Crofters'  Holdings  (Scotland) 
Act  1886,  in  lending  an  incentive  to  improvement  and 
encouragement  to  small  landholders,  has  proved  an  incalcul- 
able success  and  benefit.  The  question  of  providing  small 
holdings  with  security  of  tenure  is  all  important  in  dealing 
with  the  social  and  material  improvement  of  the  people  of 
the  Long  Island  District  of  Inverness-shire. 

20.  It  is  from  the  landless  cottar  and  labouring  class 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  paupers  come,  at  least 
90  per  cent,  of  them  being  so.  It  is  a  comjMiratively  rare 
thing  to  find  on  the  poor  roll  a  person  who  has  been  a 
small  landholder  and  when  such  a  case  occurs,  careful 
investigation  will  in  almost  every  case  show  it  has  arisen 
from  disaster  unavoidable. 

21.  The  small  landholder  settlements  at  Northton  and 
Borve-in-Berneray  (Harris),  and  at  Sollas  and  Greinitote 
(North  Uist),  are  marvellous  illustrations  of  the  success  of 
such  schemes  carried  out  under  the  proprietor's  guidance 
and  care.  Here  are  to  be  found  to-day  families,  well 
housed,  well  clothed,  and  with  good  stock  on  their  lands, 
punctually  paying  their  rents  and  bearing  a  share  of  public 
burdens,  who,  seven  and  eight  years  ago,  were  living  in 
wretched  hovels,  denied  the  opportunity  of  improving 
their  condition,  and  in  a  condition  disgraceful  to  humanity  ; 
then  landless  cottars,  a  burden  on  their  neighbours,  and 
paying  no  rent  or  public  burdens,  and  who,  if  left  in  their 
former  state,  could  not  have  any  other  fate  ultimately  than 
the  poor  roll.  None  of  these  settlers  will  ever  now 
go  on  the  poor  roll,  and  it  is  an  instructive  fact  that  in 
Harris  parish,  where  the  policy  of  creating  small  landholder.-, 
has  been  carried  out  for  twenty-five  years,  the  niimber  of 
paupers  on  the  poor  roll  in  proportion  to  the  population 
is  the  lowest  of  all  four  jiarishes;  and  the  rate  of  assess- 
ment per  £  also  the  lowest.  In  North  Uist  Parish,  where 
this  policy  has  prevailed  for  eight  years,  the  ])auper's  roll  is 
now  a  gradually  decreasing  one,  being  to-day  the  lowest 
in  number  it  has  been  for  years,  and  the  rate  of  assessment 
iil&x.t  higher  than  Harris ;  while  in  South  Uist  Parish, 
'wHefe  Che  creation  oJ  small  landholders  had  been  opposed 
m  'eVery  way  until  1906,  the-  pauper  roll  was  the 
highest  and  the  rate  of  assessment  higher  than  either 
'Harris,  br.  North  Uist.  Iw  Barra  parish  the  system  of 
; peasant  fproprietorship  has  been.trjed:  hy  the  Congested 
Districts' Board  for  Scotland,  but  'Ss  yet  has  not  proved  a 
complete  Success  ;  although  it-  undoubtedly  has  greatly 


relieved  congestion.  In  South  Uist  parish  the  proprietrix, 
Lady  Gordon  Cathcart,  has  now  adopted  the  small  land- 
holders scheme  and  is  settling  small  holders  on  large  farms 
on  her  estate,  a  policy  which  will  relieve  congestion  and 
aid  in  removing  poverty. 

22.  The  people  of  these  four  parishes  are  eager  to  obtain 
land,  but  save  where  I  have  mentioned,  have  invariably 
been  denied.  The  fear  of  creating  a  nest  of  paupers  by 
creating  small  landholders,  strong  in  the  minds  of  pro- 
prietors thirty  years  ago  and  probably  well  founded  under 
the  conditions  then  prevailing,  has  by  most  proprietors 
mistakenly  been  practised  ever  since,  although  the  con- 
ditions in' the  meantime  had  been  revolutionized,  and  the 
impossibility  of  creating  paupers  in  small  landholders 
demonstrated. 

23.  The  creation  of  new  holdings  in  the  Islands  where 
suitable,  and  the  migrating  of  a  large  number  of  the 
landless  cottars  to  vacant  suitable  lands  on  the  sea-coast  of 
the  West  Coast  of  Scotland  elsewhere,  would  benefit  all 
concerned,  and  do  more  to  remove  poverty  than  any  other 
possible  way.  The  people  are  not  desirous  of  becoming  a 
burden  on  others  or  on  the  rates,  and  would  gladly  avail 
themselves  of  any  fair  opportunity  of  creating  homes  for 
themselves  in  their  youth  against  the  frailties  of  old  age. 
For  want  of  this  opportunity  they  are  now  numerously 
emigrating  to  Canada.  No  better  old-age  pension  could  be 
given  an  Outer  Islander  than  a  small-holding  in  his  youth. 

24.  They  are  a  vel-y  law-abiding  people.  Crime  is 
almost  unknown.  I  have  not  known  of  a  single  police  case 
in  fifteen  years  out  of  a  population  of  over  2500  on  Lord 
Dunmore's  South  Harris  Estate. 

Adjiinistkation  of  Relief. 

25.  An  application  must  be  made  to  the  inspector  of 
poor  for  relief.  He  inquires  into  it.  The  parish  medical 
officer  also  reports  on  the  applicant's  state  of  health.  This 
ajjplication  is  considered  by  the  Parish  Council,  and 
granted  or  refused,  according  to  the  circumstances.  As  a 
rule,  the  parish  councillors  (one  or  other  of  them)  know 
the  apj)licant's  circumstances,  and  in  my  e.xperience 
remarkable  fairness  in  dealing  with  the  application 
prevails,  regard  being  had  always  to  the  applicant's  circum- 
stances, and  the  ratepayer's  interests.  The  outdoor  aliment 
is  usually  very  small,  running  from  9d.  to  2s.  per  week,  but  I 
should  say  the  average  rate  per  head  does  not  exceed  Is.  3d. 
per  week.  It  is  a  bare  pittance,  but  sufficient,  as  all  are 
related,  and  great  kindness  is  shown  by  all  to  the  poor  in 
the  district.  The  aUment  is  paid  in  cash  monthly  (that  is, 
every  fourth  week).  Clothing,  bedding,  fuel  and  housing 
are  also  supplied  by  the  inspector  where  required. 

Outdoor  and  Indoor  Relief. 

26.  Most  paupers  are  outdoor.  They  have  greater  freedom 
and  cost  less.  Wherever  possible,  outdoor  relief  is  given  to 
deserving  applicants  falling  within  the  operations  of  the  Poor 
Law  Act.  The  test  of  a  poorhouse  is  of  some  slight  value 
in  North  Uist  parish,  where  the  combination  Poorhouse 
for  the  four  parishes  is  situated,  but  the  poorhouse  is  to  the 
other  three  parishes  of  no  real  value  and  an  intolerable 
burden.  It  has  cost  Harris  parish,  since  it  was  built  in 
1883,  upwards  of  £3,000,  and  during  all  that  period  there  has 
only  been  three  paupers  from  Harris  in  it,  and  these  for  so 
limited  a  time  that  the  average  cost  of  each  has  exceeded 
£1,000.  The  sending  of  a  poor  person  who  is  a  proper 
subject  for  relief,  to  this  poorhouse,  where  his  (or  her) 
liberty  is  taken  from  him,  and  he  is  subjected  to  a  species 
of  imprisonment 'he  has  never  before  been  accustomed  to, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  cost  to  the  parish  in  the  poor- 
house runs  up  to  4s.  per  week,  as  against  Is.  3d.  outdoor,  is 
not  only  not  desirable,  but  it  is  abaolutely  wrong. 

27.  And  so  far  as  South  Uist  and  Barra  jjarishes  are 
concerned,  with  a  Roman  Catholic  population,  it  is  un- 
reasonable and  unjust  to  expect  poor  old  people  of  that 
faith  to  go  into  a  poorhouse  situated  in  North  Uist,  cut 
off  from  communication  with  and  outside  the  reach  of 
clergymen  of  their  own  church.  I  should  rather  expect 
them  to  die  in  preference  to  going  inside  its  walls,  and  I 
am  not  at  all  surprised  paupers  from  South  Uist,  Barra 
and  Harris,  do  not  go  to  the  Lochmaddy  Poorhouse,  and  I 
would  be  surprised  if  the  councils  of  those  parishes  ever 
sent  many  paupers  to  it.  I'his  poorhouse  was  a  gross  and 
stupid  blunder  perpetrated  at  a  time  when  public  questions 
dared  not  be  openly  disciissed  in  those  islands,  and  was 
carried  out  by  influences  ignorant  of  the  requirements  of 
those  districts,  and  really  in  direct  op])Osition  to  public 
opinion.    This  poorhouse  should  be  abolished  a?  useless, 
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and  as  an  intolerable  burden  on  the  fonr  parishes.  It  costs 
7d.  per  £  roughly  of  assessment  (halved  between  owners 
and  occupiers)  to  every  ratepayer  in  the  Long  Island  four 
parishes,  and  it  is  absolutely  of  no  value  as  a  test  or  other- 
wise. The  conversion  of  -part  of  it  into  lunatic  wards 
in  1907  has  been  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

28.  In  South  Uist  parish  the  council  has  built  a  neat 
little  row  of  one-room  paupers'  houses  at  Daliburgh,  capable 
of  housing  twelve  paupers,  the  cost  of  which  was  £200. 
The  stronger  attend  to  the  weaker  paupers,  the  same  fuel 
serves  for  two  or  more  paupers,  the  paupers  have  liberty,  and 
old  age  and  infirmity  are  not  dealt  with  as  if  such  were 
crimes.  I  am  entirely  opposed  to  plucking  poor  old  people 
who  have  lived  honest  and  upright  lives,  suddenly  up 
and  away  from  a  lifelong  association,  and  sending  them 
to  a  poorhouse  to  be  confined  as  semi-criminals,  and  cut  off 
from  their  friends.  The  scheme  of  paupers'  houses  as  ex- 
perimented with  by  South  Uist  Parish  Council  will,  I  am 
satisfied,  prove  cheajjer  for  the  ratepayers  and  more  beneficial 
for  the  paupers  than  the  jjoorhouse,  and  these  rural  poor 
cottages  should  be  recognised  as  a  test,  equivalent  to  the 
off'er  of  relief  in  a  poorhouse,  and  encouraged.  So  satis- 
factory has  this  experiment  been,  the  Council  has  now 
arranged  to  build  another  house  in  the  centre  of  the 
parish  on  similar  lines. 

The  Classes  of  Persons  Applying  for  Relief. 

29.  These  are  mostly  widows  and  orphans  of  fishermen 
or  aged  and  infirm  cottars.  Disaster  at  sea  every  now  and 
then  throws  a  widow  and  orjjhan  on  the  poor  roll. 

30.  Lunacy  charges  as  a  rule  fall  entirely  on  the  parish, 
the  relatives  of  the  lunatic  mostly  being  unable  to  con- 
tribute. These  charges  are  exceedingly  grievous  to  be 
borne,  being  about  Is.  per  £  of  the  rating.  All  certified 
lunatics  must  be  sent  to  the  mainland  to  Inverness  district 
asylum,  and  the  cost  runs  up  from  £6  to  £12  for  removal 
in  each  case.  Persons  becoming  lunatic  nearly  all  fall  on 
the  parish.  The  number  of  lunatics  is  greater  now  than 
in  former  years.  To  some  extent  this  arises  from  greater 
stringency.  The  z'eligious  squabbles  of  late  years  among 
Protestants  account  to  some  extent  also  for  this. 

31.  Old  cottars  and  labourers,  and  men  and  women 
disabled  or  sick,  returning  from  the  mainland  to  the 
parish  of  their  birth  also  is  not  uncommon,  and  this  class 
will,  as  years  roll  on,  be  more  numerous  unless  the  law  of 
settlement  be  altered. 

The  Cause  of  Pauperism. 

32.  I  have  largely  explained  this  already.  The  serious 
question  facing  us  now  is  that  the  j'ouths  are  emigrating 
largely,  and  the  future  may  find  us  left  with  only  the  old 
and  infirm. 

33.  I  believe  the  mistaken  policy  of  refusing  small 
holdings  to  tlie  landless  cottars  largely  accounts  for 
pauperism.  The  poor  rolls  show  a  considerable  number 
of  old  maids,  whose  condition  has  arisen  from  the  men  in 
former  years  having  left  the  Islands  and  gone  abroad,  leaving 
the  women  in  the  Islands,  and  they,  being  ignorant  of  any 
language  but  Gaelic,  could  not  leave.  Had  the  men  got 
lioldings,  they  would  have  remained  in  the  Islands  and 
married. 

34.  Owing  to  education,  the  girls  are  now  leaving  the 
Islands  in  as  great  numbers  as  the  young  men,  all  being 
taught  English  as  well  as  Gaelic  at  school. 

The  Class  of  Persons  seeking  Election 
AS  Parish  Councillors. 

35.  All  classes  :  merchants,  clergymen,  crofters,  farmers, 
and  landlords.  So  far  as  uiy  experience  goes,  perfect  fairness 
in  representation  and  administration  prevails.  The  voting 
power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  crofters,  but  it  is  not  abused, 
perfect  good  will  prevailing  among  all  classes. 

The  Expediency  and  Probable  Effect  of  giving 
Able-bodied  Persons  a  Claim  to  Parochial  Relief. 

36.  It  is  not  expedient  to  grant  this,  and  I  have  not 
known  any  occasion  f(  r  it  in  the  four  parishes.  The 
granting  of  it  would  not  be  wise,  being  no""  more  than  an 
encouragement  to  lazy  cliaracters  to  sorn  upon  their  more 
industrious  ncighboiirs.  Where  an  able-boclied  person  has 
been  out  of  employment  and  hard  pushed,  if  known  to  be 
industrious  and  honest,  there  will  never  be  any  difficulty 
of  providing  for  such  by  their  neighbours  without  parochial 


aid.  It  would  certainly  make  it  much  more  difficult  for 
some  parish  councillors  faithfully  to  discharge  their  duties, 
if  such  a  claim  was  allowed. 

The  Suitability  of  the  Existing  Areas  for  the 
Purpose  of  Administering  Relief. 

37.  So  far  as  the  four  parishes  referred  to  are  concerned, 
the  parish  areas  for  administration  of  relief  could  not  be 
improved  upon  ;  but  this  does  not  apply  to  the  question 
of  rating. 

Reform  in  the  Law  or  Practice  suggested  by 
MY  Experience. 

38.  Abolish  entirely  the  law  of  settlement  by  birth  or 
residence  in  the  parish,  and  substitute  instead  "birth  in 
"  Scotland."  The  existing  law  of  settlement  operates  most 
unjustly.  It  is  antiquated,  ridiculous,  and  unsuited  to  the 
age  we  live  in.  It  burdens  the  proprietor  of  lands  who 
encourages  the  propagation  of  the  human  race  on  his 
lands,  and  relieves  the  proprietor  of  lands  who  evicts  them. 
It  is  thus  unequal  in  its  ettects  and  unfair. 

39.  The  law  of  settlement  has  cost  as  much  in  law 
costs  as  would  have  given  every  pauper  in  Scotland  a 
substantial  permanent  increase  to  his  allowance.  The  litiga- 
tion over  "  settlement "  and  its  costs  have  been  disgraceful  ; 
and  as  a  lawyer  myself,  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt  my 
professional  brethern  in  the  future  will  keep  that  litigation 
going. 

40.  I  illustrate  the  hardship  of  this  birth  settlement  by 
a  case  which  occurred  in  my  own  experience.  A  lady 
on  a  visit  from  South  Uist  parish  to  North  Uist  parisli 
gave  birth  to  a  child  during  a  temporary  and  only  residence 
of  less  than  fourteen  days  (M'Rury  Case,  North  Uist),  and 
years  afterwards  this  child  fell  to  be  supported  by  North 
Uist  parish. 

41.  Another  case  was  that  of  a  travelling  tinker  who 
gave  birth  to  a  child  in  Harris  in  a  canvas  hut  during  a 
week's  temporary  and  only  residence,  yet  the  child  fell 
upon  Harris  parish  years  afterwards  (Macdonald's  Case^ 
Harris). 

42.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  a  national  settlement, 
the  poor  rate  (including  all  items  falling  under  that  head 
in  the  Local  Government  Board's  Abstracts,  e.g.,  lunacy, 
medical  relief  and  vaccination)  should  be  a  national  rate. 
The  cost  of  registration  should  also  be  included  under  the 
same  head,  there  being  no  reason  whatever  in  keeping 
separate  accounts  for  same. 

43.  Under  a  national  rate  scheme  a  check  upon  excessive 
or  unnecessary  exj)enditure  would  be  requisite,  and  this 
could  be  had  by  Local  Ciovci'nment  Board  inspectors,  after 
audit,  certifying  the  amount  which  should  fairly  be  paid 
to  each  parish,  all  expenditure  in  excess  of  the  certified 
amount  being  left  on  the  parish  to  be  jjrovided  by  a  local 
rate  levied  within  the  parish.  An  appeal  by  the  parish 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  against  the  amount 
certified  should  be  open. 

43a.  Failing  a  national  rate  and  a  national  settlement,, 
there  should  be  compulsory  arbitration  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  whose  determination  should  be  final,, 
in  all  matters  entrusted  or  to  be  entrusted  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  Parish  Councils. 

44.  The  incidence  of  taxation  must  be  altered.  (Refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  report  of  Sheriff'  Fleming  and  Mr 
A.  B.  Miller  on  the  burden  of  the  existing  rates  and  the 
general  financial  position  of  the  Outer  Hebrides,  1906). 

45.  It  is  impossible  for  those  four  parishes  to  continue 
indefinitely  going  on  paying  taxation  far  beyond  what  is 
just  or  fair,  in  proportion  to  what  is  paid  in  similar 
parishes  elsewhere  in  Scotland.  While  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministration has  increased  since  the  Local  Government 
Act  of  1894  came  in  force,  the  grants  in  aid  have  largely 
decreased.  But  the  comparison  made  by  Sheriff  Fleming 
between  1895  and  1906  years  in  that  report  does  not 
adequately  represent  the  difference  between  the  period 
prior  to  1894  and  the  year  1906.  The  Local  Government 
Act  of  1894  provided  machinery,  necessitating  a  much 
more  costly  administration  than  existed  prior  to  1894,  and 
the  cost  of  adnunistration  prior  to  1894  was  much  less  than 
after  that  date. 

46.  As  a  protest  against  the  burdensome  taxation  and 
unequal  incidence  thereof  in  Barra  parish,  five  out  of  seven 
councillors  resigned  office  in  1906  ;  in  South  Uist  parish 
nine  out  of  eleven  councillors  resigned ;  and  in  Harris 
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parish  six  out  of  seven  councillors  resigned  office,  leaving 
in  the  respective  parishes  two  or  one  councillor  to  carry  on 
the  affairs  of  the  parish  and  to  prevent  a  stoppage  ;  and  on 
new  elections  being  ordered  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  thus  created,  not  a  single 
candidate  could  be  got  in  any  of  the  parishes  to  stand  for 
election. 

47.  Eeference  is  made  to  the  final  report  of  His  Majesty's 
Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of 
Local  Taxation  in  Scotland,  1902,  and  to  the  recommenda- 
tions by  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  and  Lord  Blair  Balfour, 
which  recommendations,  if  given  effect  to,  would  greatly 
ameliorate  the  burden  of  taxation  these  four  parishes  suffer 
under. 

48.  I  would  suggest  also  that  in  calculating  the  amount 
of  grant  payable,  the  whole  cost  of  vaccination,  registra- 
tion, lunacy  and  poor,  should  be  taken  into  account. 

49.  The  ineqixalites  existing  under  the  Agricultural 
Rating  Relief  Act  should  be  rectified  so  as  to  insure  that 
the  grant  in  relief  should  be  commensurate  with  the  loss 
sustained  b}'  reduction  from  asses.sable  rental,  which  it  is 
not  imder  the  Act ;  also  that  grant  should  be  given  under 
the  Special  Parish  Act,  at  present  not  received  in  any  of 
the  four  parishes,  owing  to  no  special  parish  rate  having 
been  levied  in  1896. 

50.  In  the  matter  of  rating  much  reform  is  necessary. 

(rt)  The  37th  section  of  the  Poor  Law  Act  should 
be  repealed,  and  the  assessment  levied  on  the  gross 
rental  as  appearing  in  the  valuation  roll. 

(6)  The  Parish  Council  should  be  the  rating 
authority,  and  all  sums  requisitioned  for  I))'  other 
authorities  should  be  (as  is  done  in  education)  Ijy 
slump  Slim. 

(t)  The  demand  notice  should  be  for  one  rate,  the 
"jjarish  rate"  only,  abolishing  the  distinction  in 
the  demand  notice  between  poor  registration, 
education  and  special  parish  purposes.  Roads  and 
public  health  rates  should  also  be  included  under 
the  "  iiarish  rate." 

(d)  One  parish  or  district  collector  should  collect 
all  rates,  which  would  give  greater  efficiency  and 
less  cost  than  several  collectors. 

(e)  Recovery  of  rates  should  be  simplified  by 
making  it  competent,  upon  a  summary  warrant 
granted  by  the  sheriff  or  a  justice  of  the  peace,  to 
imprison  the  defaulting  ratepayer  ;  and 

(/)  Police  otticers  should  be  bound  to  enforce  such 
warrants  free  of  cost. 

51.  Elections  of  Parish  Councils  in  December  should  not 
then  take  place  in  rural  distiicts.  Such  should  take  place 
in  October  or  March.  It  is  practically  giving  a  man  a 
vote  and  taking  it  away  by  weather,  to  make  an  election 
in  December. 

52.  The  December  meeting  of  the  Parish  Coiuicil  should 
be  abolished.  It  is  asking  too  much  of  elected  councillors 
to  turn  out  in  rural  districts  in  December  for  the  formality 
of  appointing  office-bearers  only,  who  could  quite  as  easily 
be  appointed  at  the  Octolier  or  February  (statutory) 
meeting. 

53.  The  Parish  Council  should  form  a  committee  of  the 
County  Council  with  power  to  nominate  certain  members 
to  the  County  Council,  and  all  road  and  public  health 
matters  should  be  administered  in  rural  districts  by  the 
Parish  Council.  Education  might  also  be  entrusted  to  the 
Parish  Council.  With  so  many  public  authorities  in  rural 
districts,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  get  the  most  suitable 
men  to  act  as  councillors ;  whereas  with  one  council 
dealing  with  all  parish  affairs,  the  very  best  men  would  be 
had,  with  greatei'  efficiency  and  at  much  less  cost.  Besides, 
the  various  parish  offices  could  be  better  and  cheaper 
worked  xuider  one  set  of  officials  than  under  a  number, 
and  wherever  possible  such  should  be  combined.  The 
cost  of  administration  of  parochial  affairs  arising  from  this 
cause  is  out  of  all  proportion  in  excess  of  the  value  re- 
ceived, and  the  ratepayers  are  needlessly  overburdened  in 
consequence. 

In  each  parish  there  are  at  least  the  following  officials  : — 

Under  School  Board. — Clerk,  compulsory  officer. 

Under  Parish  Council.  —  Inspector  of  poor,  clerk, 
collector,  medical  officer,  public  vaccinator,  registrar, 
and  footpath  inspector. 

Under    District    Committee.  —  Clerk,    collector,  road 


surveyor,  chief  district  medical  officer  of  health,  district 
medical  officer  of  health,  chief  district  sanitary  in- 
sjjector,  district  sanitary  insjjector. 

54.  Parish  officials  are  over-insjjected,  with  the  result  that 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  time  is  wasted.  Every  insjjector 
has  his  own  jjarticular  hobby  to  ride,  which  can  only  be 
done  at  the  cost  of  the  I'atepayers.  The  following  at 
present  look  after  the  four  rural  parishes : — Lunacy 
inspector,  general  superintendent  Local  Government 
Board,  registration  and  vaccination  inspector,  education 
inspector,  county  sanitary  inspector,  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  Fisheries  inspector,  factory  and  workshops  inspector, 
county  medical  officer.  Congested  Districts  Board  inspector 
of  roads.  Food  and  Drugs  Act  inspector,  weights  and 
measures  inspector,  poorhouse  inspector. 

55.  A  visit  from  each  of  those  officials,  even  only  once  a 
year,  is  rather  a  costly  matter  to  the  puljlic,  and  harrassing 
to  parish  officials.  Surely  a  combination  of  some  of  those 
inspectorships  could  be  effected  without  loss  of  efficiency 
yet  with  greater  economy. 

Medical  Rei  ief  and  Medical  Officers 

56.  The  position  of  medical  officers  and  their  duties  and 
eiuoluments  in  rural  districts  reipiires  consideration. 

57.  The  medical  officer  should  be  a  Government  official, 
and  he  should  be  bound  to  perform  all  duties  falling  to  be 
Ccirried  out  by  the  local  autlioiity  (parish)  for  an  adequate 
salary,  including  poor,  lunacy,  education,  vaccination,  and 
public  health.  It  is  nonsensical  having  one  medical  officer 
appointed  by  the  Parish  Council  for  the  poor  and  lunatics, 
on  salary,  yet  sejjarately  appointed  by  the  same  authority 
as  public  vaccinator  on  a  separate  salary,  while  if  a  lunatic 
falls  to  be  certified  a  special  fee  is  compelled  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  be  paid  to  this  already  salaried 
ofiicial  ;  while  yet  another  medical  pi'actitioner  appointed 
by  the  district  committee  or  medical  officer  of  health  on 
another  salary  ;  while  under  the  Notification  of  Diseases 
Act,  this  salaried  official  has  also  to  be  specially  paid  fees. 

58.  In  rural  districts  as  a  rule  there  is  not  room  for 
more  than  one,  or  at  most,  two  medical  officers,  and  but  for 
the  parish  system  of  employing  a  doctor  for  the  paupers 
and  j^aying  him  a  salary'  in  that  cajmcity  out  of  alL 
jiroportion  to  liis  services,  there  would  be  no  doctor  at  all. 

59.  T  would  suggest  that  in  rural  districts  the  Local 
Go\'ernment  Board  should  ha\'e  power,  wpon  inquiry,  to- 
certify  for  Parish  Councils  employing  a  medical  officer,  not 
only  for  the  paupers,  but  for  all  householders  in  the  parish.^ 
and  that  where  so  authorised  the  parisli  should  have  the 
power  to  levy  an  assessment  upon  all  householders  for 
payment  of  the  medical  officer's  salai  v,  or  such  portion 
thereof  as  might  be  allocated  upon  the  parishioners. 

60.  It  often  happens  that  a  poor  person  not  a  pauper  is 
worse  oft'  for  medical  relief  than  the  paujier,  and  in  rural 
districts  this  matter  is  so  serious  as  to  demand  attention, 
and  a  remedy. 

61.  The  po-ition  of  the  county  medical  officer  of  health 
also  requires  attention.  That  is  an  office  to  which  a  large 
salary  is  attached,  but  for  which  no  practical  value  is  got 
by  the  ratepayers.  He  is  nominally  the  county  medical 
officer  of  health,  but  in  reality  he  has  no  power  over 
districts  and  does  nothing  for  them.  His  position  should 
be  made  a  practical  working  one  with  a  district  to  work 
upon  and  duties  to  perform. 

Over-Multiplication  of  Authoritie.s  and  Officials. 

62.  There  need  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  numerous 
authorities,  with  many  officials,  acting  under  variouSi 
statutes  granting  Local  Go\'ernment  i^iecenieal,  has  re-, 
suited  in  an  over-multiplication  of  authorities  and  officials, 
and  over-inspection,  at  greatly  increased  cost,  and  with-, 
out  receiving  the  highest  efficiency  possible,  and  it  would 
be  of  the  greatest  possible  value  in  every  \\'ay,  in  rural 
districts,  to  have  all  local  administration  overhauled  and 
placed  under  one  authority,  with  one  set  of  officiaLs,  anc|_ 
fewer  inspectors. 

Statistics. 

63.  When  examined  before  Sheriff  Fleming's  Local  Taxa- 
tion Commission  in  1906,  I  produced  statements  for  each 
of  the  four  parishes  of  Harris,  North  Uist,  South  Uist. 
and  Barra,  giving  particulars  of  expenditure  (in  all  its 
branches)  and  income  (from  all  sources),  also  showing  the 
assessable  rentals,  deductions  and  rating,  which,  if  desired, 
I  could  bring  down  to  15th  May  1907  and  produce. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  JOHN  GRAY  WINNING,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 

HAWICK  PARISH  COUNCIL. 


1.  As  assistant  at  Brauxliolme  to  tlie  Chamberlain  to 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  I  have  had  a  considerable 
experience  in  the  working  of  the  Poor  Law  in  Scotland,  it 
having  been  part  of  my  duty  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
various  parochial  boards  in  the  district  belonging  to  the 
parishes  in  which  his  Grace's  lands  were  situated.  I  was 
elected  a  member  of  Hawick  Parish  Council  in  1895,  and 
have  been  a  member  continuously  since  that  date.  I  was 
appointed  to  the  office  of  Chairman  in  1900.  I  am  also 
Chairman  of  Hawick  Poor  House  Combination,  and  have 
been  so  since  1890.  Tlie  Combination  serves  the  parishes 
of  Hawick,  Cavers,  Hobkirk,  Teviothead,  Roberlon,  Ash- 
kirk,  Lilliesleaf,  Minto,  Kirkhope,  Langholm,  Canonbie, 
and  Ewes,  and  comprehends  a  iiopulation  (census  of  1901) 
-of  28,646. 

Social  and  Industrial  Conditions  of  my  Parish. 

•2.  The  parish  of  Hawick,  as  at  i:)resent  constituted  for 
civil  purposes,  includes  the  parish  of  Wilton,  which  was 
conjoined  with  Hawick  immediately  subsequent  to  the 
passing  of  the  Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act  of  1 894. 
The  total  area  of  the  combined  parishes  is  15,023  acres. 
Its  greatest  length  is  about  nine  miles,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  about  five  miles.  The  town  of  Hawick,  which  is 
situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  parish,  had  in  1901  a 
poijulation  of  17,303,  and  the  landward  portion  of  the 
parish  1,199,  making  a  total  of  18,502. 

3.  Hawick  is  a  well-built  and  cleanly  town,  and  has 
been  fortunate  in  getting  good  men  to  enter  the  Town 
Council  and  take  an  interest  in  public  affairs.  The  staple 
industries  are  the  manufactures  of  tweeds  and  hosiery, 
which  have  given  it  a  well-known  reputation  for  these 
articles.  Although  there  are  times  of  dull  trade,  the 
average  condition  of  employment  is  not  below  what  will  be 
found  to  jarevail  in  towns  of  a  similar  character. 

4.  There  was  a  decrease  in  the  population,  in  the  decade 
between  1891  and  1901,  of  2,054  persons,  of  which  number 
1,901  applies  to  the  burgh  and  153  to  the  landward  part 
of  the  parish.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a 
steady  increase  in  the  valuation  of  the  parish,  the  gross 
rental  for  year  to  Whitsunday  1906  being  £95,113  as 
against  £88,780  for  ten  years  ago. 

5.  Like  other  places  engaged  in  textile  manufactures,  the 
majority  of  the  emjjloyees  in  Hawick  are  women.  They 
are  in  general  a  superior-looking  class  to  the  men,  and  in 
dress  and  conduct  much  above  the  ordinary  standard. 

The  inhabitants  may  truly  be  described  as  sober  and 
industrious.  Crime  of  a  serious  nature  is  rare.  The  actual 
number  of  persons  dealt  with  in  the  burgh  for  all  crimes 
and  offences  during  the  year  ended  at  31st  Dec.  1906  was 
313,  a  percentage  of  1-80  only.  There  is  little  or  no  scope 
in  the  parish  for  the  advancement  of  able  and  enterprising 
young  men  ;  and  many  of  this  class  find  their  way  abroad. 
Facilities  for  higher  education  are  very  far  from  baing 
what  they  should  be  in  a  manufacturing  town  like  Hawick, 
but  there  are  signs  at  present  that  steps  will  be  taken  to 
remedy  this  blot  on  the  town. 

6.  As  illustrating  -the  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
following  points  may  be  shortly  noted  : — 

(a)  A  working-men's  building  and  investment 
society  has  up  to  date  built  429  dwellings. 

(6)  The  savings  bank  (established  in  1815)  re- 
ceived during  the  year  to  20th  Nov.  1906,  £33,588 
on  deposit,  and  at  said  last-mentioned  date  had 
£124,125  of  invested  funds.  The  number  of 
accounts  in  the  books  was  5,373. 

(c)  There  is  an  excellently  managed  co-operative 
society  (established  in  1839).  Its  gross  sales  for  the 
year  to  18th  September  1906  amounted  to 
£172,500.  Its  share  capital  at  that  date  was 
£58,977  ;  and  its  number  of  members  4,037.  There 
is  in  connection  with  the  store  a  penny  savings  bank 
which  had  at  credit  at  18th  September  1906 
£6,181. 

The  foregoing  facta  go  to  show  that  the  town  of  Hawick 
enjoys  a  fair  share  of  the  national ,  prosperity-.  , ,  , , 

Method  of  administrating  Rehef  in  the  Parish., 
.  7, -All  applications  for  relief  are  made  to  pass  through 
the  .lianas  of  the  iiispector.    He  acts  according- to  his 
personal  ju(igme,ut  ,iu  dealing  with  the  application, -anti 


whether  the  appliciint  is  relieved  or  refused  or  the 
application  abandoned,  the  case  is  submitted  to  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Parish  Council,  who  fix  an  aliment  or 
resolve  otherwise  as  in  their  opinion  the  case  demands. 
The  usual  practice  is  to  grant  outdoor  relief  to  sober  and 
industrious  poor  ;  to  test  or  send  to  the  poorhouse  all 
cases  where  it  is  believed  that  drink,  laziness,  or  dissolute 
conduct  have  occasioned  the  application.  Where  a  case 
is  not  ripe  for  the  poorhouse,  and  doubts  exist  as  to  the 
sobriety  of  the  applicant,  relief  is  given  in  provisions. 

8.  The  Council  consists  of  twenty-one  members,  fifteen 
of  whom  represent  the  burgh  and  the  remaining  six  the 
landward  part  of  the  parish. 

There  are  four  standing  committees,  viz.  Law  and 
Finance  Committee,  Burial  Grounds  Committee,  Children's 
Committee,  and  Poor  House  Committee,  whose  natiies 
explain  their  respective  duties. 

9.  The  only  peculiarity  or  experiment  in  Poor  Law 
administration  which  exists  is  with  regard  to  the  services- 
of  the  medical  officer.  In.stead  of  one  doctor  being 
employed,  the  various  doctors  in  town  take  the  duty  by 
yearly  rotation.  This  system  was  instituted  in  February 
1904,  on  a  vacancy  arising,  caused  by  the  death  of  the 
medical  officer  who  had  held  the  jjosition  for  many  years. 
The  reason  for  adopting  this  coui'se  was  not  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  services  of  the  deceased  doctor.  He 
had  long  and  faithfully  fulfilled  the  duties  of  the  office ; 
but  it  was  considered  that  instead  of  appointing  a  per- 
manent successor  to  him,  it  would  be  of  service  to  all 
concerned  were  the  whole  doctors  in  the  town  induced  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  Poor  Law  administration.  They 
agreed  to  the  jDioiiosal,  and  the  result  has  been  hitherto 
satisfactory  to  the  Council.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  rotation  system  might  be  extended,  unless  all  the 
public  requirements  of  a  parish  could  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  one  man,  who  should  be  suitably  paid,  and 
debarred  from  private  practice. 

Respective  Merits  of  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Relief. 

10.  Each  case,  I  consider,  requires  to  be  dealt  with  on 
its  merits.  In  all  cases  where  the  applicant  bears  a  good 
character,  and  requires  relief  through  no  fault  except  the 
inability  to  have  made  provision  for  old  age  or  bodily 
infirmity,  I  am  of  opinion  that  outdoor  relief  is  proper, 
and  should  not  be  refused.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
drunkard  and  dissolute  should  not  be  given  such  relief, 
but  should  be  sent  indoors.  Excepting  as  a  home  for  aged 
and  infirm  poor,  who  are  unable  to  look  after  themselves, 
and  have  no  relative  who  will  take  them  in  outside,  the 
poorhouse  should  be  made  more  of  a  deterrent  to  the  idle 
tramp  than  the  regulations  permit  at  the  present  time. 

Classes  of  Persons  applying  for  Relief. 

11.  These  in  the  parish  of  Hawick  )u-actically  belong 
all  to  the  ranks  of  the  working  population — chiefly  from 
the  factories. 

At  15th  May  1906  there  were  on  the  roll  of  registered 
poor — ■ 

Outdoor  list,  126 

Poorhouse,  33 

Asylum,  46 

Total,  205 

with  104  dependants. 

Of  the  al)ove  number  there  were  :  — 

Wouieii,       ......  144 

Men,     .......  54 

Deserted  children  and  orphans,    .       .  7 

Total  as  before,  205 

Causes  of  Pauperism. 

12.  These  may  Ije  briefly  staled  as  : — 

('(.)  Incapacity  to  work  owing  to  illness  or  injury. 
(6)  Widows  with  young  children. 
(c)  Old  age. 

The  ordinary  list  of  outdoor  poor — excluding  children, 
poorhouse  inmates,  and  insane — com])rised  113  persons 
at  15th  May  1906.    Of  these  60  were  widows. 

The  average,  age  of  each  of  the  113  was  60'23  years, 
infirmity,  whether  occasioned  by  causes  outwith  the 
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applicant's  power,  or  induced  by  his  own  conduct,  is  by 
far  the  largest  factor  for  the  pauperism  in  this  parish. 
Widows  left  unprovided  for  rank  next,  and  drunkenness 
and  laziness  fill  vip  the  number. 

Class  of  Persons  seeking  Election  as  Parish 
Councillors. 

13.  Hitherto  the  Parish  Council  has  had  a  very  fair 
representation  of  all  the  ^■aried  classes  in  the  district,  such 
as  ministers,  manufacturers,  farmers,  tradesmen,  and 
working-men. 

The  Expediency  of  giving  Able-bodied  Persons 
A  Claim  to  Relief. 

14.  I  do  not  approve  of  tliis  proposal.  There  are,  I  am 
aware,  many  cases  of  hardship,  but  I  have  always  con- 
sidered these  could  best  be  met  by  private  efforts.  In 
dealing  with  dubious  cases  under  the  present  laws,  a  most 
useful  deterrent  to  any  inclination  to  give  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  to  the  lazy  or  depraved  is  the  factor  of  whether 
or  not  a  man  is  able-bodied  and  capable  of  working.  Is 
it  proposed  that  men  should  be  supported  from  the  rates 
in  the  case  of  idleness  by  strike  ?  or  that  they  may  be  put 
in  the  position  of  l^eing  able  to  ce;ise  work  at  any  time  on 
a  slight  pretence,  feeling  sure  that  they  can  get  relief? 
I  can  only  repeat  that  I  think  existing  agencies  outside 
the  Poor  Law  are  the  proper  means  to  deal  with  this  side 
of  poverty. 

The  Suitability  of  Existing  Areas  for  the 
Purpose  op  Relief. 

15.  In  Scotland,  the  parish  has  become  so  interwoven  in 
the  administration  of  the  civil  and  religious  life  of  the 
people  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  be  a  matter  for  regi'et 
to  see  any  steps  taken  towards  its  obliteration.  So  far  as 
the  Poor  Law  administration  is  concerned,  perstmal  know- 
ledge of  the  applicants  is  of  great  importance,  and  as  at 
presently  constituted  few  cases  occur  about  which  one  or 
other  of  the  Parish  Councillors  do  not  possess  this  know- 
ledge, and  I  would  not  place  any  economy  which  might  be 
supposed  to  accrue  through  the  creation  of  larger  areas  as 
against  the  foregoing  advantage.  Nor  am  I  at  all  of  opinion 
that  either  a  money -saving  or  a  better  administration  would 
be  the  result  of  a  change  to  wider  areas. 

Suggestions  for  Reform  in  the  Law  or  Practice 
of  Poor  Law  Administration. 

16.  I  have  no  heroic  remedies  to  propose.  My  experieni  e, 
and  the  observations  which  I  have  based  upon  it,  are  all  in 
connection  ^nth  a  provincial  district,  and  I  cannot  speak 
regarding  such  condition  of  matters  as  may  exist  in  cities 
like  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow.  Many  suggestions  which  I 
have  noticed  appear  to  me  to  be  better  adapted  for  giving 
ease  to  officials  in  carrying  out  their  duties  than  in 
remedying  any  evil  that  may  exist. 

17.  In  dealing  with  what  may  be  termed  the  honest 
poor,  there  can,  I  think,  be  only  one  method,  and  that  is 
to  consider  each  case  fully  and  fairly  and  to  deal  in  a 
sympathetic  manner  with  it.  I  think  such  a  course 
generally  prevails,  and  I  do  not  know  that  a  better  could 
be  substituted. 

18.  With  regard  to  the  vicious  and  dissolute  class,  it 
appears  to  me  hopeless  to  look  for  any  improvement  of 
conduct  in  cases  where  the  applicants  have  reached 


maturity.  The  vagabond  life  seems  to  possess  an  attraction 
which  when  once  the  weakling  has  yielded  to  it,  can  never 
be  overcome.  I  think  a  labour  colony,  combined  with 
fuller  powers  of  detention,  might  be  a  useful  reform. 

19.  It  is  the  children  of  this  class,  and,  indeed,  the  case 
of  all  destitute  children,  that,  in  my  opinion,  calls  for  the 
greatest  attention.  I  do  not  think  mere  economy  should 
be  considered  in  the  reclamation  and  upbringing  of  such 
children  ;  and  I  think  that  if  fuller  power  with  regard  to 
the  taking  and  keeping  possession  of  them  by  the  Parish 
Coimcils  or  other  authority  were  granted,  much  benefit 
will  accrue  to  the  State. 

20.  I  am  aware  that  in  many  cases  the  parent  or  parents 
are  only  too  pleased  to  be  rid  of  the  responsibility,  and 
glad  to  be  left  free,  to  pursue  their  course  of  vicious  living  ; 
but  I  would  deal  with  such  parents  by  detention  or  other- 
wise, so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  such  a  result. 

21.  Power  also,  I  consider,  is  required  to  enable  Parish 
Councils,  after  suitable  procedure,  to  remove  to  the  poor- 
house  all  aged  and  sick  or  infirm  poor,  who  are  unable  to 
look  after  themselves  and  have  no  relatives  who  will 
undertake  the  duty  in  an  efficient  manner.  The  need  for 
this  is,  I  think,  well  known,  and  need  not  be  enlarged 
upon.  I  think  Parish  Councils  should  have  representation 
on  the  District  Lunacy  Boards. 

22.  I  am  also  of  opinion  that  the  liability  of  children  for 
the  upkeep  of  their  parents  should  be  extended  so  as  to 
include  their  (the  children's)  brothers  and  sisters.  The 
tendency  at  present  appears  to  me  to  be  the  repudiation  of 
all  help  by  those  immediately  concerned  ;  and  that  Parish 
Councils  err  too  much  in  allowing  this  to  go  unchecked. 

23.  By  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  of  1906,  the 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  deceased  (both  full  and  half 
blood)  have  a  riglit  to  claim  compensation  ;  and  I  think  it 
would  be  right  to  create  a  corresponding  obligation,  and 
make  them  liable  by  law  for  the  support  of  one  another. 

24.  I  would  be  pleased  to  see  fuller  powers  bestowed 
upon  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland,  such  as 
the  right  to  settle  all  disputed  Poor  Law  cases,  without  an 
appeal  to  Court. 

25.  They  might  also  have  a  freer  hand  in  dealing  with 
expenditure,  so  as  to  put  them  in  a  position  of  giving; 
latitude  to  a  Council  when  special  circumstances  arose.  I 
am  aware  that  the  Board  get  abuse  now  and  again,  but  1 
think  it  ought  to  be  kept  in  niind  that  each  Council 
possesses  at  the  best  a  limited  or  local  knowledge  ;  whereas 
the  knowledge  and  survey  of  the  Board  extends  over 
Scotland. 

26.  Great  importance  is  attached  to  the  ability  and 
independence  of  the  inspector  of  poor,  on  whose  shoulders 
the  practical  work  and  odium  of  carrying  out  the  law 
rests,  and  no  steps,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  taken  which 
would  impair  this  independence  or  prevent  the  Local 
Government  Board  standing  behind  a  faithful  servant  with 
whose  services  they  are  satisfied. 

27.  I  think  the  Local  Government   Board  might  be 
authorised  to  consider  a  scheme  for  the  superannuation  of" 
Poor  Law  officials.    Such  a  scheme  would  not  only  place- 
them  on  an  ecjuality  with  the  Go^'ernment  teachers  and 
other  branches  of  the  Civil  Service,  but  might  be  the- 
means  of  drawing  good  men  to  take  up  what  is  in  many 
ways  a  very  harassing  and  disagreeable  profession. 

28.  I  have  only  to  add  that  I  am  alone  responsible  for 
the  views  before  stated. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  REV.  H.  W.  WRIGHT,  ABERDEEN. 


1.  I  have  for  thirty- two  years  been  minister  of  the  parish 
of  Ferryhill,  Aberdeen,  and  have  had  constant  opportunities 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  poor 
resident  within  its  bounds. 

2.  I  can  speak  with  knowledge  only  of  those  charities 
from  which  parishioners  and  members  of  Ferryhill  known 
to  me  receive  aid.    The  following  is  a  list  of  them  : — 

Kenn  Mortification. 

Midbeltie  Fund. 

Indigent  Gentlewomen's  Fund. 

Calder  Fund. 

Annand  Fund. 

Burnett  Fund. 


From  these  funds  parishioners  and  members  of  Ferryhill 
Parish  Church  known  to  me,  receive  annually  aljout  £29, 
in  sums  varying  from  J12  to  10s.  These  charities  are,  I 
believe,  beneficial  in  their  results,  and  are  not  in  any  way 
detrimental  to  the  self-respect  of  those  who  benefit  by 
them.  The  recipients  are  disabled  by  old  age  from  doing 
much  in  the  way  of  self-help,  their  ages  varying  from 
sixty  to  eighty-three. 

3.  There  are  some  forty-one  public  charities  in  Aberdeen. 
Mr  Alex.  Machray,  152  Union  Street,  is  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  income  and  operation  of  most  of  these,  and  would, 
I  am  sure,  be  willing  to  give  any  information  in  his  power. 

The  effect  of  charity  is  more  satisfactory  than  the  effect 
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of  Poor  Law  out-relief.  There  is  a  feeling  of  thankfulness 
on  the  part  of  the  recipient,  |and  a  sympathy  on  that  of 
the  giver,  which  do  not  and  cannot  be  expected  to  exist 
when  legal  relief  is  given.  But  I  am  bound  to  ac- 
knowledge that  I  have  never  found  the  distributors  of 
parochial  relief  to  be  chargeable  with  anything  like  harsh- 
ness. 

6.  Relief  might  be  more  frequently  given  in  kind, 
esijecially  in  those  cases  where  a  tendency  to  thriftlessness 
or  intemperance  is  known  to  exist. 

6.  More  distinction  might  be  made  between  deserving 
and  undeserving  cases. 

7.  The  members  of  the  Parish  Council  might  acquaint 
themselves  more  accurately  with  the  condition  of  those 
receiving  help,  instead  of  leaving  the  task  of  enquiry  to  so 
great  an  extent  in  the  hands  of  officials. 

8.  In  the  case  of  most  charitable  funds  known  to  me  (in 
all,  I  think,  of  those  above  mentioned)  there  is  a  condition 
that  the  beneficiaries  shall  not  he  in  leceipt  of  parochial 
assistance  :  consequently,  charity  and  the  Poor  Law  operate 
for  the  most  part  in  different  provinces. 

9.  I  have  had  very  little  experience  of  overlapping  as 
regards  charities.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  at  present 
recall  more  than  one  or  two  cases  in  which  those  whom  I 
have  been  able  to  relieve  from  our  church  funds,  or  other- 
wise, have  received  relief  from  any  other  religious  or 
charitable  agency.  But  this  may  well  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  Ferryhill  parish  we  have  no  specially  "  j^oor 
district,"  so  that  the  cases  of  distress  I  meet  with  are 
isolated.  I  can  easily  understand  that  in  parts  of  the  city 
like  the  Guestrow,  for  instance,  where  such  cases  are  almost 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  and  where,  consequently, 
charitable  agencies  natui-ally  tend  to  concentrate  them- 
selves, the  evil  of  overlapping  must  be  very  serious. 

10.  The  great  problem  is,  of  course,  to  relieve  distress 
without  injury  to  character,  but  I  think  there  is  some- 
times a  little  exaggeration  on  this  head.  Sometimes  the 
acceptance  of  money  or  money's  worth  is  represented  as 
being  necessarily  destructive  of  self-respect.  But  I  know 
not  a  few  cases  in  which  I  do  not  believe  that  any  such 
result  follows.  Two  poor  women,  for  example,  receive 
a  little  assistance  from  us  in  the  shape  of  coals,  and 
money  for  rent.  But  neither  of  them  ever  asked  for  it, 
and  both  do  what  they  can  to  keep  themselves,  one  by 
keeping  a  lodger  and  the  other  by  running  a  small  shop. 
They  are  grateful  for  the  little  help  we  give  them,  without 
which,  I  belie^■e,  they  would  not  succeed  in  keeping  their 
heads  above  water.    Their  self-respect  is  not  impaired,  nor 


ought  it  to  be  so.  It  is  more  Ijlessed  to  give  than  to 
receive  ;  but  there  is  a  blessing  in  receiving  also,  and  were 
there  no  receiving  there  could  be  no  giving. 

11.  But  while  charity  to  able-bodied  men  and  women 
without  a  quid  pro  quo,  in  the  shape  of  some  service  or 
effort  on  the  receivei-'s  part,  almost  invariably  leads  to 
disinclination  to  exercise  personal  effort,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  best  way  of  giving  help— of  relieving 
others  without  injury  to  character — is  by  j^roviding  work. 

12.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  no  scheme  for  providing 
work  can  l)e  proposed  which  is  not  open  to  objection,  and 
the  ojily  thing  to  be  done,  it  seems  to  me,  in  view  of  the 
clamant  needs  which  exist  and  the  absence  of  any  scheme 
altogether  free  from  objection,  is  to  select  the  most  likely 
plan,  and  then  experiment.  No  doubt  the  experiment  might 
cost  money,  pains,  and  fail  in  the  end  ;  but  neither 
the  money  nor  the  pains  would  be  lost—  one  plan  at  least 
would  be  definitely  proved  to  be  ineffective,  and  surely  in 
the  long  run  some  practical  solution  would  be  arrived  at. 

13  There  are  certainly  cases  in  which  the  system  of 
outdoor  relief  might  with  advantage  V)e  extended.  One 
case  occurs  to  me  of  a  woman  (aged  fifty-eight)  subject  to 
epileptic  fits,  who  consequently  cannot  get  employment, 
although  quite  willing  to  work.  She  has  refused  over  and 
over  again  to  go  to  the  poorh(mse,  and  on  no  other  con- 
dition will  the  authorities  give  assistance.  We  generally 
pay  the  greater  part  of  her  rent  and  send  coals  in  winter, 
and  she  sometimes  conies  to  me  for  help  at  other  times,  but 
only  I  lielieve  when  she  is  on  the  very  verge  of  starvation. 
I  think  a  few  shillings  weeldy,  enough  to  secure  her  from 
absolute  destitution,  would,  in  such  a  case  be  well  spent. 
The  system  which  has  worked  so  well  at  Elberfeld  is  well 
deserving  of  a  trial. 

14.  I  frequently  meet  with  examples  of  the  benefit  of 
friendly  societies.  Two  cases  are  known  to  me  at  present. 
One  man,  a  stone-cutter,  has  been  laid  aside  for  some  months 
by  pleurisy,  but  Ijeing  £i  meml^er  of  a  society  he  requires 
no  assistance  in  keeping  his  wife  and  children.  The  othei' 
has  been  some  months  in  the  Newhills  Sanatorium,  but  his 
wife,  for  the  same  reason,  is  getting  on  quite  comfortably. 

15.  The  present  rush  of  emigrants  to  Canada,  although 
in  some  ways  perhaps  regi'ettable,  will  surely  tend  to 
lessen  the  "  Unemployed  "  evil.  I  was  told  the  other  day 
that  three  of  the  clerks  and  the  principal  carter  employed 
by  one  firm  were  leaving  for  Canada.  No  doubt  these  men 
are  all  employed  at  present,  but  their  leaving  will  create 
vacancies  which  will  ultimately  result  in  employment 
being  thrown  open  to  some  who  are  presently  doing 
nothing. 


APPENDIX  No.  CLVII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  M.  CARTHEW  YORSTOUN,  CHAIRMAN  OF  CANONBIE 

PARISH  COUNCIL. 


1.  Canonbie  parish  contains  1,959  inhabitants  and  is 
diminishing.  It  is  entirely  agricultural  and  pastoral,  but 
there  is  a  small  colliery,  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  employing  about  208  men  and  boys.  38  paupers, 
33  dependants,  13  over  70  years  of  age.  Pauperism  1  in 
28.    Poor-rate  is  usually  just  about  Is.  per  £. 

2.  Relief  is  given  fortnightly  or  monthly  to  the  poor, 
who  generally  apply  to  the  inspector  personally,  but  old 
and  infirm  are  paid  at  their  own  residences.  There  is  a 
very  great  aversion  to  going  to  the  Combination  Poorhouse 
at  Hawick,  and  it  is  only  resorted  to  in  cases  of  bad 
characters.  The  poor's  roll  is  revised  by  Parish  Council 
twice  each  year,  and  the  allowances  vary  from  3s.  to  3s.  6cl. 
per  week,  with  free  houses,  and  clothing  when  necessary. 
Children  on  the  roll,  when  starting  in  service,  are  given  a 
fair  outfit  of  clothes.  There  is  a  resident  medical  officer  iu 
the  parish,  and  a  casual  sick-house  containing  three  beds. 

3.  As  said  above,  outdoor  relief  is  practically  the  rule, 
nearly  all  of  the  poor  being  of  the  respectable  class  who 
have  broken  down  through  old  age,  inability  to  work  for  a 
living,  sickness,  widows  of  resident  workers  with  young 
children,  etc. 

4.  The  main  road  from  Edinburgh  to  Carlisle  running 
through  the  parish,  there  are  many  vagrants,  some  of  whom 
apply  for  and  obtain  temporary  relief,  but  are  a  burden  to 
the  residents. 

5.  The  causes  of  pauperism  are  numerous,  but  may 
generally  be  ascribed  to  old  age,  deaths  of  breadwinners. 


illness,  absence  of  [thrift  in  not  joining  any  friendly 
society,  and  too  much  reliance  on  the  statutory  provision 
under  Poor  Law. 

6.  Farmers,  resident  ministers — all  men  of  education  and 
intelligence. 

7.  In  a  rural  parish  as  this,  there  will  seldom  be  any 
real  cause  of  want  of  employment  for  able-bodied  men,  but 
there  will  always  be  a  small  proportion  of  idly-disposed, 
who  will  shirk  work  if  they  can  be  maintained  without  it. 
Still  it  is  thought  that  the  power  to  grant  relief  to  able- 
bodied  persons  in  exceptional  circumstances  and  cases 
shiiuld  be  given,  as  it  is  believed  that  the  rigid  scrutiny  of 
so  many  having  local  knowledge  would  act  as  a  sufficient 
check  on  above. 

8.  Strongly  of  opinion  that  rural  parish  areas  should  be 
maintained,  not  enlarged-  the  minute  local  knowledge  of 
the  members  of  Parish  Councils  and  inspectors  being 
invaluable,  and  impossible  to  replace. 

With  regard  to  reforms  in  the  law,  I  beg  to  submit  the 
following  : — 

(a)  Abolition  of  chapters  37  and  90  of  Poor  Law 
Act  of  1845,  and  imposition  of  all  assessments  on 
value  as  entered  in  Valuation  Roll,  and  no  exceptions, 
except  to  present  incumbents. 

(6)  A  general  assimilation  of  law  of  England  and 
Scotland  as  to  settlement,  which  at  present  treats 
the  one  country  as  foreign  to  the  other. 
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POOR  LAW  ADMINISTRATION. 

Local  Government  Board, 
Edinburgh,  30th  October  1895. 

Sir, — I  am  requested  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
for  Scotland  to  state  that,  in  view  of  the  important  changes 
made  in  the  system  of  parochial  election  by  the  Local 
Government  Act  of  1894,  they  deem  it  desirable  to  bring 
under  the  special  attention  of  the  Council  certain  jjoints 
connected  with  Poor  Law  administration. 

I.  The  Assessment  for  Relief  op  the  Poor. 

(a)  As  the  law  stands,  the  relief  of  the  poor  is  a 
burden  which  falls  upon  all  owners  and  occupiers  of 
lauds  and  heritages  within  the  parisli  who  are  able  to 
contribute. 

(b)  The  assessment  should  run  from  Whitsunday  to 
Whitsunday,  so  as  to  correspond  witli  the  financial  year. 
It  should  be  imposed  whenever  the  Valuation  Roll  for  the 
year  is  available  (say  in  October),  and  the  collectiion  com- 
pleted not  later  than  the  following  March.  As  the  annual 
budget  is  to  be  submitted  in  July,  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  the  assessment  required  for  the  year  will  have 
been  prepared  during  that  month. 

(c)  One-half  of  the  total  assessment  is  payable  by  the 
owners,  one-half  by  the  tenants  or  occupiers,  within  the 
parish.  It  was  held  by  the  Court  of  Session  in  the  case  of 
Galloway  v.  Nicolson  (March  19th,  1875)  that  it  is  not  one- 
half  of  the  rate,  but  one-half  of  the  entire  assessment,  that 
falls  to  be  paid  by  each  class  respectively. 

{d)  There  is  no  exemption  from  assessment  except  in  the 
case  of  those  who  are  unable  to  pay  ;  and  the  Parish 
Coimcil  must  satisfy  themselves  in  each  case  of  the  ina- 
bility to  pay.  They  are  not  entitled  to  exempt  a  class  on 
the  ground  that,  in  their  opinion,  persons  who  inhabit 
houses  under  a  certain  rental  are  unable  to  pay  ;  no  such 
general  exemption  is  in  terms  of  law  ;  an  appeal  must  be 
taken  by  every  person  desiring  exemption,  and  on  this 
appeal  the  Parish  Council,  after  clue  inquiry,  adjudicate. 

(e)  The  assessment  is  not  imposed  on  the  gross  rental, 
but  on  the  "annual  value,"  i.e.,  the  net  rental,  certain 
deductions  having  first  been  made.  These  deductions  are 
made  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  the  assessable  rental  ; 
and  on  the  assessable  rental  both  owners  and  occupiers  are 
rated. 

(/)  In  the  case  of  owners  there  is  always  a  uniform 
rate. 

But  in  the  case  of  tenants  and  occupiers,  tlie  Parish 
Council  may,  if  they  see  fit,  adopt  a  classification  of 
rates. 

A  classification  is  unnecessary  where  the  lands  and 
heritages  in  a  parish  are  used  for  one  purpose  only,  e.g., 
when  the  parish  is  exclusively  agricultural ;  but  wherever 
there  are  different  classes  of  property  a  classification  is 
expedient. 

The  Parish  Council  will  keep  in  view  in  adopting  a 
classification — 

(1)  That  it  must  be  e.xhaustive,  comprehending  all 
classes  of  property  in  the  parish.  [Case  of  North  British 
Railway  Company  v.  Paterson,  Inspector  of  Cardross, 
February  17,  1887.] 

(2)  That  the  different  rates  are  to  be  fixed,  not  according 
to  rental,  but  according  to  the  purposes  for  which  the 
properties  are  used. 

(3)  That  it  is  desirable  that  a  classification  should  not 
be  unnecessarily  complicated.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
ratepayers,  and  for  the  convenience  of  the  officials,  that  it 
should  be  made  as  simple  as  is  practicable,  and  that  sub- 
division of  similar  subjects  should  be  avoided.  The  two  main 
classes  are  in  most  instances(a)dwelling-houses,  (&)  laads  used 
for  agricultural  or  pastoral  purposes  ;  and  the  rate  on  agri- 
cultural or  pastoral  subjects  ought  not  to  exceed  one-third 
or  one-fourth  of  the  rate  on  dwelling-houses.*    In  the 

*  "  Assessment  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  originally  established  on 
•  the  equitable  principle  that  every  one  should  contribute  in  proportion 
'  to  his  income,  and  that  principle  has  never  been  abandoned.  ...  A 
'  farmer  who  paid  £100  a  year  for  his  farm  could  not  be  supposed  to  have 
'  au  income  equal  to  that  of  a  man  who  paid  a  rent  of  a  £100  a  year  for 


intermediate  class  or  classes,  shops,  manufactories,  railways, 
mines,  quarries,  and  similar  subjects  are  included. t 

II.  The  Relief  of  the  Poor. 

It  is  dilficult  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  a  clear 
and  settled  policy  in  the  administration  of  relief, — a  policy 
which  all  classes  can  understand  and  appreciate.  Wlien 
rules  have  been  framed  with  the  view  of  giving  effect  to 
that  policy,  tliey  should  be  infiexibly  carried  out,  so  that 
those  likely  to  become  chargeable,  and  their  friends  and 
relatives,  may  be  made  aware  that  the  action  of  the  Council 
is  ruled  by  general  considerations,  and  that  no  special  or 
capricious  exercise  of  favour  is  to  be  looked  for  in  any  case. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  real  safeguard  for  sound  adminis- 
tration is  to  be  found  in  the  existence  of  an  enlightened 
public  opinion, — the  public  opinion  of  the  community  at 
large  ;  and  no  opportunity  should  be  lost  of  interesting  all 
classes  in  the  wise  and  prudent  management  of  that  which 
so  deeply  affects  the  general  well-being. 

The  subject  of  Poor  Law  relief  may  be  regarded  with 
reference  to  : — 

1.  Applications  for  relief. 

2.  The  relief  of  orphan  and  deserted  cliildren. 

3.  The  relief  of  the  adult  poor. 

4.  The  administration  of  outdoor  relief. 

5.  The  administration  of  indoor  relief. 

6.  The  relief  of  the  vagrant  class. 

1.  Applications  for  Belief. 

All  applications  for  parochial  relief  should  be  made  to 
the  inspector  of  poor. 

Direct  applications  to  Parish  Councillors  should  be 
discouraged,  and  personal  pressure  resisted.  If  an  appli- 
cation be  made  to  a  Parish  Councillor,  it  should  be  at  once 
referred  to  the  inspector,  and  intimation  given  to  that 
effect  to  the  applicant. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  inspector  to  make  immediate 
inquiry,  and  to  report  the  result  of  his  inquiries  to  the 
Parish  Council.  If  necessary,  he  may  give  interim  relief 
pending  the  meeting  of  the  Council  or  the  Relief 
Committee. 

This  procedure,  which  has  been  followed  by  the  best 
managed  parochial  boards,  should  be  invariably  observed. 

2.  The  Belief  of  Orphan  and  Deserted  Children. 

The  Board  are  of  opinion  that  or])han  and  deserted 
children  who  become  chargeable  to  the  rates  should  be 
retained  in  the  poorhouse  for  as  brief  a  period  as  is 
practicable. 

The  system  of  "boarding  out"  pauper  children  with 
respectable  guardians  in  country  districts  has  been  long  in 
operation  in  Scotland,  and,  as  repeated  inquiries  have 
proved,  has  been  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  results. 
But  these  inquiries  have  demonstrated  at  the  same  time 
that  the  continued  success  of  the  system  depends  (a)  upon 
the  care  and  judgment  with  which  the  selection  of 
guardians  is  made,  (b)  upon  the  thoroughness  of  the 
inspection  and  supervision,  (c)  upon  the  limitation  of  the 
number  of  children  boarded  out  in  each  dwelling,  or  with 

'  his  dwelling-house ;  and  if  the  principle  that  every  one  should  be  re- 
'  quired  to  contribute  in  proportion  to  his  income  was  not  to  be  lost 
'  sight  of,  it  was  obviously  necessary  that  facilities  should  be  afforded 
'  for  imposing  different  rates  with  reference  to  the  different  amounts  of 
'  means  represented  by  the  dififerent  liinds  of  occupancies.  Accordingly, 
'  in  the  Act  of  1845  it  was  provided  (sect.  36),  that  it  should  be  lawful  to 
'  distinguish  lands  and  heritages  into  two  or  more  separate  classes, 
'  according  to  the  purposes  for  which  such  lands  are  used  and  occupied, 
'  and  to  fix  such  rate  of  assessment  upon  the  tenants  and  occupants  of 
'  each  class  respectively  as  may  seem  just  and  equitable.  It  was  thus 
'  made  lawful  to  vary  the  rate  with  reference  to  the  presumed  income  of 
'  the  different  classes  of  occupants.  The  Act  of  1861,  which  abolished 
'  direct  assessment  on  means  and  substance,  has  given  increased  impor- 
'  tance  to  the  equitable  exercise  of  this  power  of  classification." — Circular 
of  Board  of  Supervision,  December  10th,  18C8. 

t  To  afford  ample  time  for  the  imposition  of  the  various  rates  that  are 
assessed  in  lilie  manner  as  the  Poor  Rate,  any  alteration  in  the  mode  of 
assessing  the  Poor  Rate  (as  regards  classification  or  otherwise)  should  be 
resolved  on  at  a  meeting  of  the  Parish  Council  to  be  held  not  later  than 
the  mouth  of  July. 

5  P 
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each  guardian,  and  {d)  upon  the  limitation  of  the  number 
of  cliildren  boarded  out  in  each  parish. 

Complaints  have  occasionally  been  made  to  the  Board 
that  the  children  of  Roman  Catholic  parents  have  been 
boarded  with  Protestant  guardian.s.  It  is  obvious  that 
friction  will  be  avoided  if  the  guardian  to  who.se  care  an 
OT-phan  or  deserted  child  is  entrusted  by  the  Parish 
Council  belongs  to  the  religious  denomination  in  which 
the  child  is  registered  ;  and  this  is  the  course  which  the 
Board  recommend,  and  which  is  commonly  followed.  Any 
attempt  at  proselytism  by  Poor  Law  Authorities  tends  to 
impair  public  confidence  in  the  impartial  admini^tration 
of  the  law. 

3.  The  Relief  of  the  Adult  Poor. 

The  treatment  of  the  adult  poor  involves  questions 
regarding  which  there  has  been  much  controversy,  l)ut 
on  which  it  is  unnecessary  at  present  to  enter. 

For  the  necessity  of  a  test,  in  certain  cases  at  least,  is 
now  generally  acknowledged,  and  the  only  practically 
effective  test  that  can  be  applied  is  the  offer  of  indoor 
relief.  While  outdoor  relief  is,  and  has  been,  the  rule  in 
Scotland,  prolonged  experience  satisfied  the  bodies  to 
whom  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  was  entrusted 
that,  without  the  right  to  use  a  poorhouse,  they  were 
powerless  to  check  the  growth  of  pauperism.  It  is  now 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  it  is  hurtful  in  practice  (as 
tending  to  encourage  imposture  and  immorality)  to  grant 
relief  otherwise  than  in  the  poorhouse  to  the  following 
classes :  —  mothers  of  illegitimate  children,  including 
widows  with  legitimate  families  who  maj^  fall  into  immoral 
habits ;  deserted  wives ;  wives  of  persons  sentenced  to 
penal  servitude  or  any  considerable  term  of  imprisonment ; 
generally,  all  persons  of  idle,  immoral,  or  dissipated  habits. 

The  duty  of  children  to  support  their  aged  and  indigent 
parents  is  an  obligation  distinctly  recognised  and  con- 
stantly enforced  by  the  Law  of  Scotland  ;  and  the  Parish 
Council  are  bound  to  see  that  this  duty  is  not  evaded,  but 
duly  discharged.  Legal  proceedings,  however,  are  attended 
with  expense  and  delay,  and  where  children  with  sufficient 
means  decline  to  support  or  to  aid  in  the  su^jport  of  their 
disabled  and  destitute  parents,  the  test  may  properly  be 
applied, — as  well  as  in  those  cases  where  there  are  collateral 
relatives  in  easy  or  affluent  circumstances.  From  returns 
obtained  some  years  ago  by  the  Board  of  Supervision,  it 
appeared  that  the  application  of  the  test  in  these  and 
similar  cases  did  not  involve  any  hardship ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  attended  with  advantage  (not  only  to  the 
community  at  large  —  the  demoralisation  due  to  the 
unchecked  growth  of  pauperism  being  a  social  evil  of  the 
first  magnitude,  but)  to  the  paupers  themselves. 

4.  Admhiistmtion  of  Outdoor  Relief. 

(a)  When  the  Parish  Council  are  satisfied  that  the 
applicant  is  a  proper  object  of  parochial  relief,  and  that 
outdoor  relief  may  be  safely  and  prudently  given,  the 
amount  of  the  aliment  (while  not  extravagant)  should  be 
sufficient  to  maintain  him.  But  an  allowance  which  puts 
him  in  a  better  position  than  others  of  the  .same  class  who 
are  not  in  receipt  of  relief,  must  be  regarded  as  excessive. 

(6)  The  outdoor  allowance  must  be  allotted  and  fixed 
hy  the  week. 

(c)  Removal  from  the  parish  of  residence  to  the  parish 
of  settlement  ought  only  to  be  insisted  on  when  neither 
harsh  nor  unreasonaVile,  or  when  it  appears  to  lie  for  the 
advantage  of  the  pauper  or  his  dependants. 

(d)  The  rents  of  paupers'  houses  should  not  (except  in 
exceptional  circumstances)  be  paid  or  guaranteed  by  the 
Parish  Council.  It  has  been  found  that  when  paupers  are 
left  at  liberty  to  act  for  themselves  they  obtain  easier  terms 
from  their  landlords  than  when  the  inspector  or  his 
Council  intervene. 

(e)  The  Board  do  not  approve  of  lodging  the  outdoor 
poor  in  parochial  lodging-houses,  where  there  can  be  no 
sufficient  classification  of  the  inmates,  where  overcrowding 
may  exist,  and  where  discipline  cannot  be  enforced. 

(/)  All  the  poor  on  the  roll  who  are  resident  in  the 
parish  must  be  visited  at  least  twice  in  the  year  by  the 
inspector.  The  Parish  Council  should  take  care  that  this 
essential  and  indispensable  duty  is  never  neglected,  and 
should  issue  such  instructions  as  Lo  more  frequent  visitation 
as  they  may  deem  advisable. 

{g)  While  in  certain  cases  the  weekly  aliment  may,  with 
advantage  to  the  recipient,  lie  given  in  kind,  no  Parish 
Councillor  or  inspector  of  poor  should  traffic  with  paupers, 
and  the  articles  required  should  be  obtained  by  contract 


for  specified  periods  from  merchants  who  are  not  members 
of  the  Parish  Council. 

5.  Administration  of  Indoor  Relief, 

(a)  Subject  to  the  Rules  and  Regulations  for  Poor  houses 
approved  by  the  Board,  the  guidance,  government,  and 
contiol  of  tlie  poorhouse  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Parish  Council  or  Councils 
having  interest  in  the  house,  and  the  responsibility  for  the 
management  of  the  house,  and  the  welfare  of  the  inmates, 
rests  with  them  and  the  Governor  and  other  officers  under 
their  control.  The  responsibility  is  very  serious,  and  the 
duty  of  systematic  visitation  by  the  members  appointed 
for  the  purpose  .should  be  thoroughly  and  faithfully 
discharged. 

(6)  The  inmates  of  a  poorhouse  may  be  broadly  divided 
into  two  classes  : — 

(1)  The  Test  class. 

(2)  The  aged,  the  sick,  and  the  infirm. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  treatment  of  the  two  classes  should 
be  conducted  on  widely  different  principles. 

As  regards  the  first  class,  strict  discijjline  and  deterrent 
administration  are  needed  to  make  the  test  effective,  and  to 
secure  order  and  decent  conduct. 

As  regards  the  second,  the  poorhouse  should  be  looked 
upon  rather  as  a  "House  of  Refuge  for  the  Destitute," 
and  the  inmates  should  receive  liberal  and  sympathetic 
treatment. 

In  the  case  of  those  parishes  which  are  now  in  possession 
of  two  poorhouses — owing  to  the  amalgamation  of  two  or 
more  parishes  which  has  recently  taken  place — it  is  for 
the  consideration  of  the  respective  councils  whether  they 
could  not  utilise  both  houses  in  the  manner  now  suggested. 

Where,  however,  there  is  only  one  house,  the  object  may 
be  secured  in  a  measure  by  classifying  the  inmates. 

Classification  of  a  general  kind  is  now  common  ;  but 
further  sub -division,  with  retVrence  more  especially  to  the 
moial  character  and  behaviour  or  to  the  previous  habits 
of  the  inmates,  is  not  impracticable,  and  ajjpears  to  be 
desirable. 

One  plain  line  of  demarcation,  at  least,  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  drawn.  Under  no  circumstances,  in  the  larger 
houses,  should  the  dissolute  be  permitted  to  associate  with 
the  respectable  inmates  ;  and,  even  in  the  smaller  houses, 
comparative,  if  not  complete,  separation  may  be  effected  by 
constant  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  officials. 

(c)  Aged  couples  who  have  lived  respectable  lives  now 
receive  as  a  rule  outdoor  relief.  But  when  poorhouse 
relief  is  offered  to  and  accepted  by  paupers  of  this  class 
(and  such  cases  must  occasionally  occur)  they  should  be 
indulgently  treated,  and,  whenever  arrangements  to  that 
effect  can  be  made,  allowed  to  live  together.  The  Board 
have  sanctioned,  as  regards  certain  poorhouses,  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  for  their  management  to 
the  extent  of  enabling  the  House  Committee  to  permit,  in 
their  discretion,  a  husband  and  wife  to  occupy  the  same 
apartment,  provided  (1)  that  they  both  desire  to  do  so,  (2) 
that  they  are  both  above  the  age  of  60  years,  and  (3)  that 
no  other  inmate  is  placed  in  the  apartment  so  occupied. 

(d)  As  a  large  proportion  of  the  inmates  of  poorhouses 
belong  to  the  sick  or  infirm  class,  it  is  most  desirable  that 
the  arrangement  s  for  their  treatment,  while  in  the  hospital 
or  infirmary  wards,  should  be  as  complete  as  possible. 
Considerable  progress  has  already  been  made  in  this 
direction. 

Twenty  poorhouses,  with  accomodation  for  about  10,000 
inmates,  have  now  adopted  the  system  of  trained  sick 
nursing,  introduced  by  the  Board  of  Supervision  ;  but  a 
number  still  remain  where  the  sick  pauper  has  no  other 
nursing  than  that  afforded  by  untrained  officials  and 
servants,  with  such  assistance  as  the  pauper  inmates  can 
give, — a  state  of  matters  which  the  Board  view  with  regret. 
The  value  of  trained  nursing  in  the  treatment  of  disease 
is  now  universally  recognised,  and  the  Board  trust  that  the 
system  which  their  predecessors  did  so  much  to  promote 
(and  for  which  a  contributitin  from  the  Local  Taxation 
Acc<junt  is  now  made)  may  be  further  extended. 

6.  The  Relief  of  Vagrant  Poor. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  vagrants  has  of  late  years 
been  corsiderable,  and  in  some  districts  excessive.  The 
Board  would  earnestly  direct  the  attention  of  Parish 
Councillors  and  inspectors  of  poor  to  the  circulars  issued 
by  the  Board  of  Supervision  on  March  I7th,  1869,  and 
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Paj'cr  lianded  in  by  Mr 

April  I2tli,  1887,  and  to  the  suggestions  and  recommenda- 
tions therein  made.  The  evi\  appears  to  be  a  growing  one, 
and  can  only  be  effectually  met  by  steady  and  consistent 
action  on  the  part  of  local  authorities. 

The  Board  would  also,  in  connection  with  this  branch  of 
Poor  Law  Administration,  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Council  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
vision in  their  circulars  of  6th  March  1848,  and  12th 
February  1855,  that  it  is  desirable  that  every  parish  should 
have  at  its  command  a  house  of  one  or  more  rooms  fitted 


VIII.  {A)— Continued. 
..Murray.    Q.  5.3,5 1 0  ( 1 ). 

for  the  recej^tion  of  such  sick  poor,  having  no  domicile  in 
the  parish,  as  may  become  chargeable.  I  am.  Sir,  your 
obedient  Servant, 

John  Skelton, 
Vice-President. 

iI.\LCOLM  M'NeILL, 

Secretary. 

The  Inspector  of  .Poor 

of  


APPENDIX  No.  CLYIII.  (B). 
Paper  handed  in  by  Mr  A.  Murray.    Q.  53,510  (10). 


Report  bv  Mr- 


General  Superintendent  of  Poor,  on  the 


Parish  of  

Date  of  Visit  

Population  of  Parish  

Date  of  Appointment  

Other  Occupation,  if  any. 
Remarks  


Coiintv  of- 


Date  of  Previous  Visit- 
 Name  of  Inspector^ 


-Age- 


NuMBER  OF  Poor. 


Chargeable  to  the  Parish. 


Outdoor. 


-a 


Ordinary  Poor 
Dependants  . 
Lunatics 

Total 


Indc 


I  u  E3 

■■gi-'^  «• 

S  l=i  ^ 

3  ^   O  o 


o 


W  to  T" 
^  ^   OJ  c3 

Pi 


f->  o 

V  o 

_  I  ^ 


Enquiry. 


1.  State  whether  the  following 

books  are  properly  kept, 
noting  any  deficiency  : — 

Record  of  Applications 
General  Register  of  Poor  . 
Children's  Separate  Register 
Pay  Roll  . 
Day  Cash  Book  . 
Letter  Book 

Visiting  Book  or  Reports 
Minute  Book 
Ledger 

2.  Is  the  clerical  work  of  the  In- 

spector's Office  well  done  1 

3.  Does  the  Inspector  of  Poor  per- 

sonally consider  every  ajjplica- 
tion  for  relief  ?  If  not,  by 
whom  are  the  applications 
first  dealt  with  ?  . 

4.  In  addition  to  the  cases  detailed 

under  question  38,  how  many 
paupers  did  you  visit,  and 
what  is  your  opinion  as  to 
their  condition  and  their 
treatment  by  the  Parish 
Council  1       .       .       .  . 


Reply  by  General 
Superintendent. 


Enquiry. 


5.  AVhat  enquiry  is  made  into  the 

circumstances  of  applicants  for 
relief  before  thev  are  admitted 
to  the  Roll  of  Poor  ? 

6.  Is  the  poorhouse  test  applied 

when  necessary  ?  . 

7.  How  often  in  each  year  are  the 

paupers  vi-ited  by  the  In- 
spector of  Poor  1  . 

8.  How  often  does  the  Inspector 

receive  reports  as  to  non- 
resident paupers  ?  . 

9.  Describe  the  arrangements  for 

the  medical  relief  of  the  sick 
poor.  Do  they  seem  satis- 
factory 1       .       .       .  . 

10.  Where  relatives  are  liable  for 

the  support  of  paupers,  what 
effort  is  made  to  cause  them 
to  contribute? 

11.  How  many  pauper  children  are 

boarded  out  by  the  Parish 
Council  ?       .       .       .  . 

12.  Are  boarded-out  children  peri- 

odically inspected  ?  If  so, 
state  how  often  and  by  whom 

13.  Wliat  aliment  is  usually  allowed 

to  the  guardian  in  respect  of 
each  boarded-out  child  ? 

14.  What  clothing  is  given  ?  . 

15.  When  the   children  reach  an 

age  at  which  they  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to 
contribute  to  their  own  sup- 
port, what  action  is  taken  by 
the  Parish  Council  to  give 
them  a  start  in  life  ? 

16.  How  many  children  from  other 

parishes  are  boarded  in  the 
parish  ? . 

17.  Are  they  supervised,  and,  if  so, 

bv  whom  ?    .       .       .  . 


Replj'  by  General 
Superintendent. 


18.  Give  the  following  details  regarding  such  of  the 
children  and  their  homes  as  you  have  been  able  to  visit  : — 


Name. 

Age. 

.2  ^ 

CS 

ic§ 

O 

c 

Parish  of 
Settlement. 

Aliment 
(state  whethei- 
Clothing  is 
extra). 

How  often 
visited  during 
last  12 
months. 

Remarks  as 
to  Character 
of  Guardians, 
Health  of 
Child,  etc. 
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19 


20. 


23 


24 


25 


Enquiry. 


How  often  do  the  Parisli 
Council  or  Relieving  Com- 
mittee meet  in  a  year  ?  . 

Have  the  Parish  Council 
adopted  standing  orders  ? 

21.  When  did  you  last  attend  one 

of  their  meetings  ? . 

22.  Is  the  office  of  the  Inspector 

suitable  for  the  transaction  cif 
the  business  of  the  Parish 
Council  1       .       .       .  . 

Is  it  distinguished  by  any 
sign  ?  

In  the  absence  of  the  Inspector 
of  Poor  on  Holiday,  how  does 
an  applicant  for  relief  know 
to  whom  he  ought  to  ajjply  ? . 

What  provision  is  made  for 
preserving  the  parochial  re- 
cords ?  Are  they  duly  pre- 
served ?  Is  a  safe  provided 
for  the  books  1       .       .  . 

26.  How    often    is    the  outdoor 

aliment  paid,  and  how  is  it 
paid  ?  

27.  If  there  is   in   the   parish  a 

parochial  lodging-huuse,  or 
cottages  belonging  to  or 
rented  by  the  Parish  Council, 
in  which  paujjers  are  lodged, 
supply  the  following  de- 
tails—  ..... 

(a)  Number  of  inmates — 
(6)  Is  the  house,  or  are  the 
houses,  clean  and  in 
order  ?  .  .  . 
(c)  Do  the  inmates  seem  com- 
fortable and  well 
cared-f or  ? . 


Reply  by  General 
Superintendent. 


Males. 

Females. 

Depend- 
ants. 

Total. 

Enfjniry. 


(d)  How    often    are  they 

visited  by  the  Medical 
Officer?  . 

(e)  Sj^ecify  any  complaints 

received  by  you  from 
the  Inmates 


28, 


Have  the  Parish  Council  pro- 
vided accommodation  for 
casual  and  vagrant  sick  poor  ? 

•29.  If  so,  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
accommodation,  and  how 
many  such  cases  were  relieved 
during  the  past  year  ?  . 

30.  If  not,  ought  such  accommoda- 

tion to  be  provided  ? 

31.  Why  has  it  not  been  provided 

hitherto?       .       .       .  . 

32.  How  often  in  each  year  are  lists 

of  vaccination  defaulters  re- 
ceived from  the  Registrar  1  . 

33.  Are  these  lists  duly  submitted 

to  the  Parish  Council,  and  is 
the  Vaccinator  instructed  to 
visit  at  once  1        .       .  . 

34.  How   many  defaulters  are  at 

present  outstanding  1 

35.  Is     the     parish  prosi^erous 

industrially,  or  does  its  condi- 
tion tend  lo  the  increase  of 
pauperism  ?  If  the  latter 
condition  obtains,  state  the 
causes  so  far  as  you  are  aware 

36.  Any   other    observations  you 

may  wish  to  make  . 

37.  How  many  cases  on  the  Roll  of 

Poor,  in  your  opinion,  call  for 
reconsideration  by  the  Parish 
Council  ?       .       .       .  . 


Reply  by  General 
Superintendent. 


38.  Give  the  result  of  your  enquiries  in  the  annexed  table,  and  state  what  cases  you  have  visited  : — 


Name  of 
Pauper. 

Registered 
Number. 

Age. 

Number, 
Sex, and 
Ages  of 
Depend- 
ants. 

Nature  of  Dis- 
ability, stat- 
ing whether 
wholly  or 
partially 
disabled. 

Aliment  per  week. 

Earnings 
of  Pauper, 

and  other 
Income  (if 
any). 

Earnings 
of  Children 
resident 

with 
Paupei: 

Eai'nings 
of  Children 
not  resident 
with 

Pauper. 

When  was  the 
Pauper  last 

visited  by  the 
Inspector  of 
Poor,  or  his 
Assistant  ? 

Remarks 
(with  special 
reference  to  j 

character  J 
of  Pauper). 

]. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

IMte-  190  .  General  Superiniendent. 
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Poorhonse  of  ,  

Report  by  Mr  .  


General  Superintendent  of  Poor. 
Date  of  Inspection   Date  of  previoiis  Inspection 


Name  of  \ 
Governor  |  ' 

Name  of  \ 
Matron  / ' 

Name  of  ] 
Lady  I 
Supt.  of  f " 
Nurses  J 


Name  of 
M.O. 

or 
M.O.'s 


Age. 
Age_ 

Age_ 

Age_ 
Age_ 
Age_ 


Date  of  1 
Appointment  / " 

Date  of  \ 
Appointment  )  " 

1 

Date  of  [ 
Appointment  f' 


Date  of  \ 
Appointment  | 

Date  of  i 
Appointment  / 

Date  of  \ 
Appointment  J 


Salary  _ 
Salary  _ 

Salary  

Salary  _ 
Salary  _ 
Salary  _ 


Wliether  Resident  or  Visiting. 


State  of  Poorhousb  on  the  above  Date. 


Ordinary  Wards 
Hospital  Wards . 
Probationary  Wards  . 

Totals 


Accom- 
modation 
sanctioned 
by  the 
Local 
Govern- 
ment 
Board. 


03 


Number  of  Inmates  of  all  Classes. 


Adults. 

Children. 

Total 
Number 
of 

Inmates. 

Healthy. 

Aged  and 
Infirm. 

Sick. 

Under  5. 

Between 
5  and  8. 

Between 
8  and  15. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

1 

Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

CO 

a 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

i 
1 
1 

Enquiry. 


1.  Are  the  Governor's  books 

properly  kept,  and  his 
clerical  diities  efficiently 
performed  ?      .       .  . 

2.  Is  any  part  of  the  Poorhouse 

overcrowded  1  . 

3.  Are  the    wards  properly 

heated  ?    .       .       .  . 

4.  Is    every    ward  properly 

ventilated? 

5.  Is  cleanliness  duly  observed 

in  every  department  ? 

6.  Is  there  proper  lavatory 

accommodation  for  each 
class?       .       .       .  . 

7.  Is  due    order  maintained 

among  all  classes  ?  . 


Reply  by  General 
Superintendent. 


Enquiry. 


8.  Is  classification  carried  out 

in  accordance  with  the 
rules  sanctioned  by  the 
Board  ?  Specify  any 
differences. 

9.  How  often  are  the  inmates 

inspected,  and  their  classi- 
fication revised,  by  the 
Medical  Officer  ? 

10.  Is  the  supply  of  clothing 
and  bedding  good  and 
sufficient? 

IL  Are  the  provisions  of  good 
quality  ?  . 

12.  Is  the  water  supply  sufficient 

and  wholesome  ? 

13.  Is  the  drainage  in  a  proper 

state?      .       .       .  . 


Reply  by  General 
Superintendent. 
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Enquiry. 

Reply  by  General 
Superintendent. 

14.  Do  the  duties  of  all  the 

ofBcials  appear  to  be  dis- 
charged efficiently  and  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by 
the  Eegulations  ? 

15.  Is  the  Poorhouse  adequately 

staffed?    .       .  . 

16.  Is  a  chaplain  appointed? 

What  are  his  duties? 
How  often  is  divine 
service  conducted  in  the 
Poorhouse  ?      .       .  . 

17.  Are  the  airing  yards  in  good 

order  ?     .       .       .  . 

]  8.  Are  the  grounds  neatly  kept 
and  properly  tilled  ? 

19.  Are  the    buildings  main- 

tained in  proper  repair  in 
regard  to — 

The  slating  and  ridge 

covering  ?  . 
The  gutters,  rhones,  and 

down  pipes  ? 
The  chimney  shafts  ? 
The  walls  ?  \ 
The  coping  of  the  walls 
The  floors?  . 
The  windows  and  doors 
The  locks  and  window 

fastenings  ? 
The  painting  inside  and 

out?  . 

20.  In  the  event  of  there  being 

an  outbreak  of  fire  in  the 
Poorhouse, are  the  arrange- 
ments such  as  would 
facilitate  the  escape  of  the 
inmates  ?  Is  a  special 
fire-escape  provided?  If 
not,  is  such  necessary,  in 
.  your  opinion  ?  . 

21.  Is  the  Poorhouse  insured 

against  fire  ?     .  . 

22.  Do  the  inmates  receive  diet 

according  to  a  scale 
specially  sanctioned  by 
the  Board,  or  according 
to  one  of  the  Board's 
prescribed  scales  ? 

23.  Is  the  sanctioned  scale  of 

diet  carefully  adhered  to  ? 

24.  Have  you  satisfied  yourself 

that  the  food  is  well 
cooked  and  palatable  ? 

25.  By  whom   is  the  cooking 

performed  ?      .       .  . 

26.  Is  the  prescribed  ration  of 

food  placed  before  each 
inmate,  or  are  the  inmates 
fed  according  to  appetite  ? 
Have  all  the  inmates 
knives  and  forks  ?  . 

27.  Is  a  clearly-printed  card  of 

the  dietary  scales  hung  up 
in  the  dining  hall  ?  . 

28.  How  often  are  the  inmates 

bathed?   .       .       .  . 

29.  Is  there  a  sufficient  number 

of  baths  ?  . 

30.  Is  the  bathing  carried  out 

by  paid  officials  ? 

31.  Does  each  inmate  receive  a 

separate  towel  and  fresh 
water  ?     .       .       .  . 


32.  In  how  many  instances  has 

pmiishment  been  inflicted 
during  the  past  year  ? 

33.  Specify  the  kinds  of  punish- 

ment inflicted  . 

34.  Is  the  punishment  cell  in 

good  order  ?     .       .  . 

35.  Is  good  conduct  recognised 

by  reward  ?  If  so,  specify 
the  kind  of  reward  . 

36.  How  many  inmates  of  the 

test  class  are  in  the  Poor- 
house ?     .       .       .  . 

37.  At  what  kind  of  work  are 

they  employed  ? 

38.  Are  only  test   inmates  so 

employed  ?  If  not,  state 
how  many  of  the  other 
inmates  are  so  employed  . 

39.  Has  the  Brabazon,  or  any 

similar,  scheme  of  work 
been  introduced  into  the 
Poorhouse  ? 

40.  Is  it  desirable  that  a  more 

varied  form  of  work  should 
be  provided  for  the  respec- 
table inmates  ? . 

41.  Are  sufficient   books  and 

papers  available  for  the 
deserving  inmates  ?  . 

42.  How  many  inmates  did  you 

examine  with  a  view  to 
ascertaining  whether  they 
had  any  cause  for  com- 
plaint ?     .       .       .  . 

43.  What  was  the  result  of  your 

examination  ?  . 

44.  How  many  complaints  have 

been  made  to  the  Governor 
or  House  or  Visiting  Com- 
mittee by  inmates  during 
the  past  year  ?  . 

45.  How  were  these  complaints 

disposed  of  ?  . 

46.  Have  inmates  who  desire  to 

complain  of  illness  direct 
access  to  the  Medical 
Officer?    .       .       .  . 

47.  How  many  children  between 

five  and  fifteen  years  of 
age  have  been  in  the  Poor- 
house for  more  than  a 
year?       .       .       .  . 


If  any,  give  their  names,  the 
parishes  to  which  they  are 
chargeable,  and  the  reason 
— so  far  as  the  Governor  is 
aware — why  they  have  not 
been  boarded  out 


49.  Are  the  children  taught  to 

use  knives  and  forks,  and 
accustomed  to  handle 
earthenware  dishes  ? . 

50.  Is  attention  paid   lo  the 

children's  personal  appear- 
ance, and  especially  to  the 
cleaning  of  their  teeth  ?  . 

51.  Do  any   of    the  children 

suffer  from  defective  hear- 
ing or  eyesight,  or  from 
eye  or  throat  troubles  ? 


Reply  by  General 
Superintendent. 


>: 


o 
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Enquiry. 


52.  What  is  the  condition  of  the 
children  as  regards  geneial 
health,  exercise,  games, 
dietary,  mental  and  physi- 
cal development,  clothing, 
boots,  etc.  ?  What  atten- 
tion does  the  Medical 
Officer  pay  to  these 
matters,  and  does  he 
carefully  and  regularly 
examine  the  children  and 
their  surroundings  ? . 

53.  Are  the  admission  papers 
and  certificates  in  proper 
order  ?  Specify  those 
which  are  defective,  giv- 
ing name  of  inmate,  parish, 
date  of  admission,  and 
nature  of  defect 


Reply  by  General 
Superintendent. 


Name  of 
Inmate. 

Parish. 

Date  of 
Admission. 

vB  ft 


54. 


55. 


Enquiry. 


How  often  has  the  Visiting 
Committee  visited  the 
Poorhouse  during  the  last 
half-year  ?        .       .  . 

Observations  that  do  not  fall 
under  any  of  the  preceding 
heads,  but  relate  to  matters 
that  ought  to  be  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the 
Local  Government  Board 
by  the  General  Super- 
intendent .... 


Reply  by  General 
Superintendent. 


General  Superintendent. 


Date. 


.190 
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Poorhouse  of- 


HOSPITAL  OR  SICK  WARDS. 


Report  by  Mr 


Date  of  Inspection - 


Central  Superintendent  of  Poor. 

  Date  of  Previous  Inspection - 


Extent  of  Accommodation  and  Number 
OF  Inmates. 


Wards. 

Number 
of  Wards. 

Sanctioned 
Number 
of  Beds. 

Number  of 
,  Patients. 

Observa- 
tions. 

Male  Wards 
Female  Wards  . 
Midwifery 

Totals.  . 

2.  Staff. 


Nature  of  OflBce. 


Nuinber. 


Resident  Medical  Officers 
Visiting  Medical  Officers .... 
Female  Trained  Nurses  on  Board's  Register 
Male  Trained  Nurses  on  Board's  Register 
Probatioi  er  Nurses  .... 

Uncertified  Nurses  

Female  Servants  in  Sick  Wards 
Pauper  Assistants  in  Sick  Wards  ■. 


Enquiry. 

Reply  by  General 
Superintendent. 

3.  Are  there  convalescent  wards 

or  dayrooms  ?    If  so,  to  what 
extent ;    if    not,    are  they 
required  ?      .       .       .  . 

4.  Where    are    operations  per- 

formed ?    And  is  any  change 
desirable  ?     .       .       .  . 

5.  Are  cases  properly  classified  in 

different  wards  for  treatment  1 

6.  Are  there  satisfactory  arrange- 

ments (by  stretcher  or  beai  er- 
chair)  for  removing  patients 
from  one  ward  to  another  for 
operations,  etc.  ?  . 

7.  Are  the  walls  of  the  wards  in 

good  repair,  and   of  what 
colour  are  they  ;  and  is  there 
any  attempt  at  tasteful  and 
cheerful  decoration    of  the 
wards?   

8.  Are  the  ceilings  good  1 

9.  Are  the  floors  smooth  and  well- 

fitted,  and  do  the  buildings 
externally  and  internally  seem 
to  require  any  repairs  as  far 
as  you  can  judge  by  simple 
in.'ipection  ?  .... 
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Enquiry. 


10.  Is  the  ventilation  good,  and 

how  is  it  effected  ? . 

11.  Is  the  light  good,  and  are 

there  blinds  ?  What  light  is 
used  at  nights  ?     .       .  . 

12.  How  are  the  wards  heated,  and 

are  the  arrangements  satis- 
factory ?        .       .       .  . 

13.  How  is  water  supplied  ?  . 

14.  What  are  the  arrangements  as 

to  closets  or  commodes,  etc.  ? . 

15.  What  are  the  arrangements  for 

baths,  wash-basins,  towels, 
etc.  ?  

IC'.  What  are  the  arrangements  for 
the  removal  of  "  slops  "  ? 

17.  Are  iron  bedsteads  with  wire 

fittings  in  use  ?  If  not,  what 
kind  of  bedsteads  ? 

18.  What  kind  of  mattress,  bolster, 

and  pillow  is  used  ?  and  is  the 
supply  of  blankets  and  sheets, 
etc.,  sufficient  and  of  suitable 
quality  ?       .       .       .  . 

19.  Are  patients'  bedclothes  and 

wraps  for  sitting  up  sufficient 
and  of  suitable  quality  ? 

20.  Are  comfortable    chairs  and 

footstools  provided  for  con- 
A^alescent  patients  ? 

21.  Are  bed-tables  and  back-rests 

supplied  in  any  cases  ?  . 

22.  Is   the    supply   of  drinking- 

vessels,  plates,  knives,  forks, 
and  spoons  sufficient  and 
suitable  1       .       .       .  . 

S3.  Is  there  a  separate  laiuidry  for 
the  hospital  or  sick  wards? 
or,  if  the  clothes  and  bedding 
are  washed  in  the  general 
laundry  for  the  poorhouse, 
does- the  arrangement  answer 
sufficiently  well  ?  . 

24.  Is  the  food  of  good  quality,  and 

is  it  well  cooked  and  properly 
served  to  the  patients  ?  Is 
the  ration  system  in  use  for 
the  sick,  or  is  food  carved 
or  divided  by  the  nurses  in 
accordance  with  the  indivi- 
dual requirements  of  the 
patients?       .       .       .  . 

25.  Does  the  medical  officer  give 

instructions  as  to  the  diet  of 
each  person  ?  ... 

26.  Is     cleanliness  scrupulously 

observedas  regards  the  persons 

of  the  patients,  the  condition 

of  the  clothes,  bedding,  wards, 

and  premises  generally  ?  Do 

any  of  the  patients  suffer  from 

bed-sores,  so  far  as  you  were 

able  to  ascertain?    Do  the 

persons  and  bedding  of  the 

patients  appear  to  be  free 

from  vermin  ?       .       .  . 

« 

f?7.  Are  the  arrangements  for  the 
open-air  exercise  of  conval- 
escent patients  suitable  ?  Are 
the  walks  in  the  grounds  kept 
clean  and  dry,  and  are  seats 
provided?     .       .       .  . 

28.  Isthere  a  disinfecting  apparatus, 
and  is  it  in  ordinary  use  ? 


Reply  by  General 
Superintendent. 


Enquiry. 


29.  Is  the  Medical  Officer,  as  far  as 

you  can  judge,  attentive,  and 
does  he  apjiear  to  be  desirous 
of  raising  his  hospital  or  sick 
wards  to  a  reasonably  high 
standard  of  efficiency  ?  . 

30.  If  the  Medical  Officer  does  not 

reside  in  the  Poorhouse,  state 
how  often  he  visits,  and  the 
average  duration  of  each  visit . 

31.  Are   the  surgical  instruments 

and  drugs  well  kept,  and  are 
they  in  good  condition  ?  Are 
bed-cards  used  throughout 
the  hospital  or  sick- wards  ?  . 

32.  Does  the  Medical  Officer  give 

instructions  in  regard  to  the 
bathing  of  the  sick  ? 

33.  State  your  opinion  as  to  the 

sufficiency  and  efficiency  of 
the  nursing  staff  both  for  day 
and  night  nursing,  giving 
particulars  of  the  day  and 
night  staff  .... 

34.  Are  the  nursing  arrangements 

satisfactory  for  midwifery 
cases  ?  . 

35.  Are  the  nurses  provided  with 

good  apartments  ;  is  their 
dietary  good  and  varied  ;  is 
the  ration  system  in  use,  or 
are  they  dieted  according  to 
appetite ;  do  they  get  a 
sufficient  time  daily  for  rest 
and  for  open-air  exercises  ?  . 

36.  State  how  infants  and  children 

under  two  years  of  age,  -with 
and  without  mothers,  are 
cared  for.  Is  their  condition 
of  health  satisfactory,  and 
is  there  an  experienced 
children's  nurse  in  charge  ? 
If  there  is  no  such  nurse,  in 
whose  charge  are  the  infants  ? 

37.  Is  the  feeding  of  the  children 

supervised  by  an  experienced 
official  ?  

38.  Do  the  infants  sleep  in  separate 

cots  ?  

39.  Is  milk  for  infants  sterilised  ; 

and  is  milk  consumed  un- 
cooked by  adult  inmates  ? 
What  steps  are  taken  to  ascer- 
tain the  quality  of  the  milk  ? 

40.  Are   there  any  other  matters 

worthy  of  remark  as  to  the 
rearing  of  the  infant  children, 
feeding-bottles,  bedding, 
open-air  exercise  by  per- 
ambulator or  otherwise,  etc.  ? 


41.  Give  the  number  of  cases  in  the 

sick  wards  of        .       .  . 

42.  Number  of  cases  treated  in 

ordinary  wards 

43.  Are  these  cases  separated  in 

any  way  from  the  ordinary 
inmates  ?       .       .       .  . 

44.  Do    phthisical    cases  receive 

special  open-air  treatment  ?  . 


Reply  by  General 
Superintendent. 


Other  Tuberculous 
Diseases  which  are 
discharging,  e.g., 
Glands,  Sinuses 
from  Disease  of 
Bone,  Lupus,  etc. 
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Enquiry. 

Reply  by  General 
Superintendent. 

45.  If  so,  describe  the  arrangements 

for  that  purpose  . 

46.  If  a  special  diet  is  prescribed, 

indicate  the  same  . 

47.  What  precautions  are  taken 

against  infection  in  dealing 
with — 

Feeding  utensils  ? 

Spittoons  ? . 

Dressings  1        .       .  . 
Washings,  etc  1  . 

48.  If    phthisical    inmates  have 

received    special  treatment, 
describe  generally  the  results 
obtained  .... 

Murray.    Q.  53510  (10). 

Enquiry. 

Reply  by  General 
Superintendent. 

49.  As  far  as  your  enquiries  tend  to 
show,  has  the  Medical  Officer 
such  influence  v^^ith  the  House 
Committee  as  to  make  it  prob- 
able that  they  would  be  guided 
by  his  advice  ;  and  does  the 
Medical  Officer  seem  disposed 
to  carry  out  necessary  im- 
provements ?  ... 

Date                           190  . 

Uciural  Sup'  rintendent. 


APPENDIX  No.  CLVIII.  (E). 
Paper  handed  in  by  Mr  A.  Murray.    Q.  53510  (51). 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION  FOR  PAUPERS  COMPLAINING  OF  INADEQUATE  RELIEF. 


To  THE  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland — Edinburgh. 

1,  ,  one  of  the  Poor  on  the  Roll  of  the  Parish  of  

complain  that  the  Relief  afforded  to  me  is  inadequate  ;  and  I  pray  the  Local  Government  Board  to  investigate  the  nature 
and  grounds  of  my  complaint,  and,  in  the  event  of  my  complaint  being  ascertained  to  be  well  founded,  and  not  removed 
by  the  Parish  Council  of  the  said  Parish,  then  to  declare  by  a  Minute  that  I  have  a  just  cause  of  action  against  tlie 
said  Parish. 

Signature  or  Mark  of  Applicant  

//  the  Applicant  cannot  ivrite,  the-. 

Signature  by  a  mark  must  be  attested  I  Attestation  -      - . 

by  a  Witness  in  the  following  form : —  j" 

"  The  above  is  the  mark  of  "  J  Signature  of  Witness  -  


Dated  - 


of- 


.190 


JV.jB.— The  Applicant  must  fill  up  the  Answers  to  the  Queries  on  the  next  page.  The  Inspector  is  bound,  if 
required,  to  write  down  the  Answers  for  him.  The  Schedule,  when  filled  up,  must  be  left  with  the  Inspector,  who  is 
directed,  within  twenty-four  hours,  to  fill  up  the  column  for  his  remarks,  and  either  return  the  Schedule  to  the  Applicant, 
or  transmit  it  to  the  Local  Government  Board  as  the  Applicant  may  desire. 


If  the  relief  offered  or  complained  of  is  an  oft'er  of  admission  to  the  Poorhouse,  the  Inspector  nutst  state,  either 
on  the  Schedule  or  along  with  it,  the  grounds  upon  which  such  offer  has  been  made  ;  and  if  in  such  a  case  the 
applicant  alleges  sickness,  infirmity,  or  old  age,  the  Inspector  must  transmit,  along  with  the  Schedule,  a  Certificate  in 
the  prescribed  form  by  the  Medical  Officer  as  to  whether  the  Pauper  (and  dependants,  if  any)  can  be  removed  to 
the  Poorhouse  without  injury  or  not. 

When  the  Inspector  does  not  admit  the  applicant's  statement  as  to  the  extent  and  cause  of  his  disability,  or  of  the 
disability  of  his  wife,  the  Inspector  must  transmit  a  Certificate  by  the  Medical  Officer  as  to  the  disability  alleged  ; 
and  if  the  applicant  has  a  wife  living  in  family  with  him,  the  Inspector  must  state  upon  the  Schedule  her  age,  and  the 
extent  of  her  ability  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  family. 
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Questions. 

Answers  of  Applicant. 

Inspector's  Remarks. 
(Parish  of 
Chargeability.) 

Inspector's  Remarks. 
(Parish  of  Residence.) 

1.  Present  residence  ? 

2.  Age? 

O.     VV  llcHlcl  olilt'lc  \jL  llldiilCU.  s 



4.  Number  of  children  or  dependants  (if 

aX±y  J  living  m  L(Xii±i.i.Lj  • 

5.  Names  and  ages  of  such  children  or 

fi    "RninlnvmPTii"     flnf^      pnmiiicrQ     of  mioli 

children  or  dependants  ? 

7    If 'narpTihs  nlivp    and    in    wliflt,  rimim- 
stances  ? 

8.  Names,  employmentj  and    earnings  of 
children  not  living  in  family  ? 



9.  Present  occupation  of  Applicant  ? 

10.  Occupation  previous  to  first  receiving 
relief  ? 

11.  How  long  has  Parochial  Relief  been 
rpcpivpn 

12.  Amount  of  present  Parochial  Relief  in 
money,  clothing,  or  of  any  other  kind  ? 

13.  Whether  wholly  or  partially  disabled, 
and  from  what  cause  ? 

14.  Does  Applicant  pay  any,  and  what,  rent 
for  house  or  room  now  occupied  ? 

15.  Has  Applicant  any  other  means  or  re- 
sources besides  Parochial  Relief,  and 
to  what  amount  ? 

16.  What  is  the  amount  of  Relief  now  claimed 
by  Applicant  ? 

17.  State  any  other  circumstances  which  may 
seem  material. 

-Signature  of  Applicant                                    Signature  of  Witness     Signature  of  Inspector  Signature  of  Inspector 

attesting  mark     _ 

  Parish   Parish  

Date   Date  _ 


Abstract  for  Local  Government  Board. 
{This  sheet  is  not  to  be  written  on.) 
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POOR  LA  W. 
No.  I.,  1902. 


APPENDIX  No.  CLVIII.  (F). 
Paper  handed  iu  by  Mr  A.  Murray.    Q.  53510  (56). 


Local  Government  Board, 
Edinburgh,  5th  June  1902. 

Relief  of  Widows  with  Young  Children. 

SlH, — I  am  directed  by  the  Board  to  request  the  attention 
of  the  Parish  Council  to  a  class  of  cases  which  seems  to 
require  very  careful  administration,  namely,  that  of  respect- 
able widows  with  young  children  who,  being  left  destitute, 
are  without  relatives  able  to  assist  them. 

The  treatment  accorded  to  such  persons  is  often  in  strong 
contrast  to  that  bestowed  on  orphan  children,  who,  to  the 
credit  of  Scottish  administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  are 
almost  invariably  the  objects  of  a  wise  liberality.  Thus  3s 
a  week,  with  clothing,  is  a  very  usual  aliment  awarded  to 
the  boarded-out  child,  and  cases  ai'e  common  in  which, 
where  special  food  is  deemed  expedient,  the  allowance  is 
considerably  greater. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  to  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  many  Parish  Councils  that  the  respectable  widow  with 
young  children  has  claims  not  inferior — in  some  aspects 
even  superior — to  those  of  boarded-out  orphans,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Board,  Parish  Councils  would  be  well 
advised  to  consider  each  case  of  this  class  most  carefully  on 
its  merits  with  a  view  to  giving  such  aliment  as  shall  at  least 
approximate  to  the  boarding  rate. 


Unless  such  cases  are  suitably  alimented,  it  seems  to  the 
Board  that  the  mother  may  have  to  choose  between  the 
sacrifice  of  her  children's  welfare  on  the  one  hand  and 
starvation  on  the  other.  In  such  circumstances,  the 
mother  has  probably  no  alternative  but  to  seek  employment 
away  from  home — a  course  which  necessitates  the  children 
being  left,  to  their  great  disadvantage,  under  the  chance  care 
of  neighbours.  This  would,  however,  in  many  cases  be 
avoided  if  the  rate  of  aliment  enabled  the  widow  to  remain 
at  home  engaged  in  such  work  as  could  be  done  there,  and 
the  Board  cannot  but  think  that  the  best  security  which 
the  Parish  Council  have  against  the  future  pauperism  of 
the  children,  would  be  an  aliment  of  such  an  amount  as 
would  allow  the  mother  to  do  her  duty  by  them. 

In  the  consideration  of  these  cases,  therefore,  the  Board 
would  urge  upon  Parish  Councils  that  they  should  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  any  mere  question  of 
initial  expense,  but  that  they  should  aim  at  an  aliment  of 
such  an  amount  as  will  enable  worthy  and  diligent  mothers 
so  to  devote  tliemselves  to  the  care  of  their  families  in 
childhood  that  the  success  of  the  latter  may,  in  after  life, 
as  far  as  is  possible,  be  assured. — I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient. 
Servant, 

G.  Falconar  Stewart. 
Secretary. 

The  Inspector  of  Poor. 


POOR  LAW. 
No.  VL,  1905. 


APPENDIX  No.  CLVIII.  (G). 


Paper  handed  in  by  Mr  A.  Murray.    Q.  63510  (65). 


Local  Government  Board, 
Edinburgh,  lOth  August  1905. 

Annual  Report  on  the  Poorhouse. 

Sir,—  I  am  directed  to  transmit  to  you,  for  submission  to 
the  House  Committee,  a  copy  of  a  Circular  which  the 
Board  have  to-day  issued  to  the  Medical  Officers  of  Poor- 
houses,  requesting  them,  at  the  end  of  each  year,  to  furnish 
the  House  Committee  and  the  Board  with  a  special  Report 
on  the  Poorhouse. 

I  am  also  to  say  that  the  Board  recommend  that  the 
House  Committee  should  require  you,  as  Governor,  to 
furnish  them  annually  with  a  somewhat  similar  Report, 
dealing  with  the  general  ad  ministration  of  the  Poorhouse. 
A  copy  of  your  Report  should  be  sent  to  the  Board  by  the 
House  Committee  not  later  than  the  31st  of  March  in  each 
year.  I  am  to  suggest  that  the  Report  should  deal  with 
the  following  matters  : — 

(a)  The  sufficiency  of  the  accommodation  for  the 

various  classes  of  inmates  and  for  the  total  number 

of  inmates  usually  in  the  Poorhouse  ; 

(6)  Whether  the  staff  of  servants  and  officials  is 


adequate,  noting  any  changes  in  the  staff  during 
the  year ; 

(c)  The  dietary  ; 

(d)  The  discipline  of  the  inmates  ; 

(e)  The  kind  of  work  provided  for  the  inmates  ; 
whether  it  is  profitable  financially,  and  whether  any 
changes  might  with  advantage  be  introduced  ; 

(/)  The  Children, — stating  how  they  are  being 
trained,  and  what  proportion  of  them  have  been 
boarded  out ;  and  why  those  still  in  the  Poorhouse 
have  not  been  boarded  out ; 

(g)  Any  alterations,  structural  or  otherwise,  that 
have  been  carried  out  during  the  year  ; 

(h)  Suggestions  as  to  improvements  in  the 
buildings  and  administration  ; 

(i)  Any  other  matters  affecting  the  Poorhouse 
that  you  may  think  it  desirable  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  the  House  Committee  and  of  the 
Board. — I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

G.  Falconar-Stewart. 
Secretary. 

The  Governor  of  the  Poorhouse. 


POOR  LA  W. 
No.  v.,  1905. 


APPENDIX  No.  CLVIII.  (H). 


Paper  handed  in  by  Mr  A.  Murray.    Q.  53510  (65). 


Local  Government  Board, 
Edinburgh,  lOth  August  1905. 

Annual  Report  on  the  Poorhouse. 

Sir, — In  the  Report  issued  last  year  by  the  Departmental 
Committee  on  Poor  Law  Medical  Relief,  etc.,  it  is  recom- 
mended (Section  109)  that  the  Medical  Officers  of  Poor- 
houses  should  report  annually  to  the  House  Committee 
and  to  the  Board  on  the  condition  of  the  Poorhouse,  and 


on  any  matters  of  administration  to  which  they  think  it 
right  to  call  attention.  The  Board  have  adopted  this 
recommendation,  as  they  think  that  such  Reports  would 
be  of  great  value  in  enabling  House  Committees  to  maintain 
in  each  Poorhouse  a  high  standard  of  efficiency.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Board  will  be  obliged  if,  at  the  end  of  the 
current  year,  and  annually  thereafter,  you  will  prepare  a 
Report  on  the  lines  now  suggested.  The  Report  should,  in 
the  first  instance,  be  sent  to  the  House  Committee,  whose 
duty  it  will  be  to  transmit  a  copy  to  the  Board.  The 
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Report  slioiild  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  not  later  than 
the  31st  of  March  in  each  year. 

The  Rei^ort  should  deal  with  the  following  matters  : — 

(a)  Tlie  sufficiency  of  the  accommodation  provided 
for  the  various  classes  of  inmates  ; 
(6)  The  heating  and  ventilation  ; 

(c)  The  dietary  ; 

(d)  The  quality  and  cooking  of  the  food  ; 

(e)  The  nursing  arrangements,  noting  specially 
whether  the  staff  of  nurses  is  adequate  ; 

(/)  Tlie  sufficiency  of  the  supply  of  medicines 
and  medical  appliances  ; 

(g)  The  equipment  of  the  sick-wards  with 
medicines,  medical  apj)liances,  disinfectants,  hot 
and  cold  water,  screens,  chaiis,  bed-rests,  etc.  ; 

(h)  The  sanitary  arrangements  ; 
(t)  The  bathing  of  the  sick  ; 

(j)  Suggestions  as  to  the  improvement  of  the 
buildings  ; 

(/c)  The  means  adopted  for  the  curative  treatment 


of  cases  of  phthisis,  and  for  the  isolation  of  cases  of 
phthisis,  itch,  and  all  infectious  or  offensive  cases  ; 

(l)  Any  other  matters  affecting  the  Poorhouse  that 
you  may  think  it  desirable  to  bring  under  the 
notice  of  the  House  Committee  and  of  the  Board. 
I  am  to  add  that  the  primary  purpose  of  your  Report  is 
that  the  House  Committee  and  the  Board  should  in  each 
year  have  the  benefit  of  a  professional  criticism  of  the 
Poorhouse,  with  special  reference  to  the  conditions  affecting 
the  health  of  the  inmates,  by  a  competent  medical  practi- 
tioner.   I  may  state  that  the  Governor  of  the  Poorhouse 
has  been  asked  to  prepare  a  somewhat  similar  Report 
dealing  with  the  general  administration  of  the  Poorhouse. 

I  am  forwarding  a  copy  of  this  circular  to  the  Governor 
for  submission  to  the  House  Committee. — I  am.  Sir,  your 
obedient  Servant, 

G.  Falconar-Stewaet. 
Secretary. 

The  Medical  Officer  of  the  Poorhouse. 


APPENDIX  No.  CLVIII.  (I). 

Paper  handed  in  by  Mr  A.  Murray.    Q.  53510  (81). 

EXAMINATION  AND  CERTIFICATION  OF  TRAINED  SICK  NURSES  BY  THE 
LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  BOARD. 


Memorandum  for  the  Guidance  of  the  Medical 
Officers  of  Poorhouses  in  which  Probationer 
Nurses  are  Trained. 

1.  No  nurse  shall  be  engaged  as  a  probationer  whose  age 
is  under  20  or  over  35  years. 

2.  No  probationer  shall  be  engaged  unless  she  has  pro- 
duced evidence  (1)  that  she  is  of  good  character,  (2)  that 
her  health  is  good,  and  (3)  that  she  has  received  a  fair 
general  education.  The  medical  officer  and  lady  super- 
intendent of  the  hospital  will  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the 
candidate's  character  and  health.  In  order  to  test  the 
candidate's  education,  the  Local  Government  Board  will 
from  time  to  time,  as  required,  send  an  officer  to  the 
hospital  to  examine  applicants  in  the  following  subjects  : — 

(a)  Spelling,  to  be  tested  by  dictation. 

(6)  Handwriting,  to  be  judged  from  written  papers. 

(c)  English,  to  be  tested  by  easy  questions  in  grammar 
and  by  ability  to  write  a  short  essay. 

(d)  Arithmetic,  including  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions 
and  weights  and  measures. 

{Note. — Candidates  possessing  a  Leaving  Certificate  will 
be  exempted  from  this  examination.) 

No  fee  will  be  charged  for  this  examination.  The 
Board  will  arrange  the  time  and  place  of  these  examina- 
tions, having  special  regard  to  the  convenience  of  the 
candidates. 

After  examining  the  papers,  the  Board  will  inform  the 
House  Committee  of  the  names  of  the  candidates  who  have 
passed  the  examination.  A  probationer  should  not  be 
formally  engaged  until  she  has  had  a  three  months'  trial  of 
the  work  and  has  satisfied  the  Lady  Superintendent  and 
medical  officer  that  she  is  in  every  way  fitted  for  the 
profession  of  nurse. 

3.  A  nurse's  training  will  extend  over  a  period  of  three 
years,  including  the  period  of  probation.  During  that 
time  she  will  be  required  to  attend  regularly  lectures  by 
the  medical  staff  of  the  poorhouse.  There  shall  be  at  least 
two  hours  of  systematic  instruction  in  each  week  during 
t-even  months  of  the  year.  The  lecturer  shall  prescribe 
■book-work  to  accompany  and  supplement  the  lectures,  and 
-shall  periodically  set  written  tests,  based  on  the  book-work 
and  lectures  jointly.  In  addition  to  these  tests,  he  shall, 
iit  the  end  of  each  session,  prescribe  one  or  more  papers 
designed  to  test  thoroughly  whether  the  probationer  has 
gained  adequate  knowledge  of  the  subjects  taught  during 
the  session. 

4.  With  a  view  to  granting  each  qualified  nurse  a  parch- 
ment certificate  of  efficiency,  the  Local  Government  Board 
will,  at  the  end,  or  during  the  currency,  of  the  period  of 


training,  examine    the    probationers  in  the  following 

subjects : — 

(a)  Elementary  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

(1)  Anatomy. — Histological  description  of  the  tissues  of 
the  body.  Description  of  the  bones,  joints,  muscles,  heart, 
blood-vessels,  lymphatic  vessels,  brain,  spinal  cord,  nerves, 
organs  of  sense,  and  the  viscera. 

(2)  Physiology. — Mechanism  of  the  skeleton.  Properties 
and  mode  of  action  of  muscular  tissue.  Secretion.  Func- 
tions of  the  organs  of  secretiou.  Excretion.  Fimctions  of 
the  organs  of  excretion.  The  chemistry  of  the  body. 
Digestion.  Physiology  of  the  blood,  and  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood.  Physiology  of  respiration.  Functions  of  the 
nervous  system  and  of  the  organs  of  special  sense. 

(b)  Hygiene  and  Dietetics. 

Air  in  relation  to  health  :  its  composition  and  impurities. 
Principles  of  ventilation.  Heat  in  relation  to  health. 
Modes  of  heating  and  measurement  of  heat.  Water  in 
relation  to  health.  Supply  and  impurities  of  v^ater. 
Effects  of  impurities  in  air  and  in  water  on  the  health. 
Effects  of  exercise,  rest,  and  occujjation.  Drainage  of 
houses  in  relation  to  health.  Effects  of  bad  drainage. 
Clothing  in  relation  to  health.  The  causes  of  infection. 
Microbes  :  their  activities  and  effects  oh  health.  Modes  of 
infection.    Prevention  of  infection.    Modes  of  disinfection. 

Classification  of  foods — proximate  principles.  Com- 
position of  foods  ind  dietaries.  Rationale  of  food-taking. 
Nutritive  value  of  the  common  articles  of  diet.  The 
preparation  of  simple  articles  of  diet  for  invalids. 

(c)  Medical  and  Surgical  Nursing. 

(1)  Medical  Nursing. — General  management  of  the  sick- 
room and  hospital  ward. 

Hospital  ethics,  and  the  position  of  nurses  relative  to 
medical  practitioners. 

Drugs  :  their  administration  and  action. 

First  aid  in  cases  of  poisoning  and  in  emergencies 
generally. 

An  elementary  knowledge  of  the  symptoms  of  diseases, 
including  infectious  diseases  and  diseases  of  children,  with 
treatment  and  management. 

An  elementary  knowledge  of  the  types  of  insanity,  with 
treatment  and  management  of  the  insane. 

(2)  Surgical  Nursing. — The  principles  of,  and  appliances 
used  in,  antiseptic  surgery.    The  principles  of  aseptic 
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surgery  and  Uie  methods  of  sterilisation.  The  manage- 
ment of  a  surgical  operation.  A  knowledge  of  surgical 
instruments  and  their  uses.  Treatment  before  and  after 
operation.  An  elementary  knowledge  of  the  common 
surgical  cases,  with  treatment  and  nursing  appropriate  to 
each.  Nursing  of  special  surgical  cases,  e.g.,  head  cases, 
tongue  and  mouth  cases,  tracheotomy  cases,  surgical  chest 
cases,  abdominal  cases,  and  rectal  cases.  Bandaging,  splints, 
and  other  immobilising  apparatus. 

(d)  Midwifery. 

The  bony  pelvis  and  its  contents.  Organs  of  generation 
in  the  female.  Ovulation  and  menstruation.  Signs  and 
symptoms  of,  and  uterine  changes  in,  pregnancy. 
Diseases  of  pregnancy.  Abnormal  pregnancy.  Abortions. 
The  fcetus  :  diameter  of  head,  presentations,  and  positions. 
Phenomena  of  labour.  Mechanism  of  labour.  The 
management  of  normal  labour.  Asepsis  and  antisej^sis. 
Care  of  mother  and  child  during  puerperium.  Causes  of 
precipitate  and  of  tardy  labour,  with  treatment.  The 
comf)lications  of  labour,  ha3morrhages,  etc.  Obstetric 
operations.  Complications  of  the  puerperium.  Accidents 
during  delivery.  Abnormalities  and  diseases  of  the  newly 
born.    Infant  feeding. 

(e)  Oral  and  Practical. 

The  practical  examination  will  embrace  such  work  as 
bed-making  ;  cooking  of  simple  dishes  for  invalids  ;  arrang- 
ing instruments  and  appliances  for  surgical  use  ;  preparing 
splints  and  dressings  ;  bandaging  ;  preparing  fomentations, 
poultices,  baths,  packs,  steam-tents,  enemata,  and  hypo- 
dermic injections  ;  taking  temperatures  and  pulse  and 
respiration  rates  ;  testing  urines  ;  dressing  ulcers  and  bed- 
sores ;  and  administering  medicines. 

The  oral  examination  will  include  all  the  subjects  of 
study. 

5.  A  nurse  will  be  permitted  to  divide  this  examination 
into  two  parts.  Any  two  of  the  above  sections  may  be 
taken  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  and  the  remainder  at 
the  end  of  the  nurse's  period  of  training.  A  fee  of  10s. 
will  be  required  for  the  complete  examination.  If  a  nurse 
fail  to  pass  the  examination,  she  shall  be  permitted  to  enter 
again  on  payment  of  a  further  fee  of  5s.  for  each  subsequent 
examination.  Failure  in  one  or  more  subjects  will  not 
necessitate  re-examination  in  subjects  in  which  the  nurse 
may  have  satisfied  the  examiners. 

6.  Where  there  is  more  than  one  medical  officer  in  the 
Poorhouse  Hospital,  the  principal  medical  officer  may 
allocate  the  duty  of  lecturing  between  himself  and  his 
assistants.  Such  allocation,  or  changes  therein,  should  be 
intimated  to  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  Board  sug- 
gest the  following  scheme  of  lectures,  which  may,  however, 
be  modified  to  suit  the  special  requirements  of  each 
hospital : — 

First  Year. 

Lecture. — One  hour  each  week  on  Elementary  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  ;  one  hour  each  week  on  Medical  and 
Surgical  Nursing. 

Text-Books. — Physiology  for  Beginners  :  Foster  and  Shore 
(Macmillan,  price  2s.  6d.). 


Elementary  Pliysiology  :  Murche  (Blackie  &  Son, 
price  2s.). 

Elementary  Anatomy  :  Clarke  (Blackie  &  Son,  price  5s.). 
Medical  and  Surgicijl  Nursing  :  Humphry  (Griihn  &  Co., 
price  3s.  6d.). 

Piactical  Nursing  ;  Stewart  and  Cuff  (Blackwood  &  Sons, 
]irice  5s.  nett). 

A  Complete  System  of  Nursing  :  Honnor  Mortem  (Dent 
&  Co.,  price  7s.  6d.  nett). 

General  Nursing  :  Liickes  (Kegan  Paul,  price  2s.  6d.). 

Second  Year. 

Lecture. — One  hour  each  week  on  Midwifei-y  ;  one  hour 
each  week  on  Medical  and  Surgical  Nursing. 

Text-Books. — A  short  Practice  of  Midwifery  for  Nurses  : 
Jellett  (Cliurchill,  price  6s.). 

Textbook  of  Midwifery  :  Jardine  (Kimpton,  price  6s.). 

Obstetric  Nursing  :  Haultain  and  Ferguson  (Pentland, 
price  5s.). 

Handbook  for  Attendants  on  the  Insane :  Medico- 
Psycholog'cal  Association  (Bailliere,  Tindall  &  Cox, 
price  2s.). 

Third  Year. 

Lecture. — One  hour  e'ach  week  on  Medical  and  Surgical 
Nursing  ;  one  hour  each  week  on  Hygiene  and  Dietetics. 

Text-Books. — Practical  Domestic  Hygiene  :  Notter  and 
Firth  (Longmans,  price  2s.  6d  ). 

Hygiene  :  Wakefield  (Blackie  &  Son,  price  2s.). 

7.  The  lecturer  will  advise  probationers  as  to  the  text- 
books that  they  should  use.  He  may  supplement  these  text- 
books by  any  others  that  he  may  think  specially  applicable 
to  the  phase  of  the  subject  under  consideration.  He  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  illustrate  his  lectures  by  diagrams,  draw- 
ings, lantern  slides,  models,  specimens,  and  actual  cases. 

The  lady  superintendent  will  make  it  her  special  care 
to  secure  that  probationers  receive  adequate  training  in  the 
practical  use  of  all  medical  and  surgical  appliances  proper 
to  their  work.  The  nurses  should  be  encouraged  to  inde- 
j^endent  reading  and  study  in  connection  with  their  work. 
A  small  library  containing  books  likely  to  assist  them  in 
their  studies  should  be  entrusted  to  the  lady  superin- 
tendent for  the  use  of  the  nurses. 

8.  The  Board  will  periodically  intimate  when  and  where 
examinations  will  be  held.  Application  forms  will  at  the 
same  time  be  forwarded  to  the  medical  officer,  who  will 
see  that  a  form  is  supplied  to  any  nurse  that  may  wish  to 
present  herself  for  examination.  The  form  of  application, 
when  filled  up,  should  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Local  Government  Board.    Postage  need  not  be  paid. 

9.  These  examinations  will  not  meantime  affect  the 
system  under  which  the  Board  place  on  their  register  the 
names  of  nurses  qualified  by  two  years  of  training  in  a 
hospital  in  which  there  is  a  resident  medical  officer.  But 
parchment  certificates  will  be  granted  only  to  those  nurses 
that  pass  the  Board's  examination,  and  it  is  expected  that 
all  nurses  in  parochial  service  will  endeavour  to  obtain  this 
certificate.  G.  Falconar-Stewart. 

Secretary. 

Local  Government  Board, 
Edinburgh,  \Oth  January  1907. 
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Handed  in  by  Mr  A. 

Local  Government  Board, 
Edinburgh,  Wth  April  190fi. 

Sir, — The  Board  have  had  under  consideration  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Poor  Law  Medical 
Relief,  etc.,  that,  in  certain  poorhouses,  it  might  be  desirable 
to  provide  for  the  observation  and  treatment  of  persons 
showing  symptoms  of  mental  disorder  believed  to  be  tem- 
porary and  not  to  necessitate  removal  to  an  asylum.  The 
Board  think  it  right  to  bring  this  matter  specially  under 
the  notice  of  House  Committees,  and,  to  assist  them  in 


No.  CLYIIL  (J.) 

Murray.    Q.  53510  (84). 

arriving  at  a  decision  should  they  be  disposed  to  favour  the 
recommendation  of  the  Departmental  Committee,  I  enclose 
a  note  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  Board  are  pre- 
pared to  sanction  the  reception  of  such  cases  in  a  poor- 
house. 

I  append  an  extract,  relating  to  this  subject,  from  the 
Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  (page  27).  I  am 
Sir,  your  obedient  Servant,  ' 

G.  Falconar  Stewart. 
Secretary. 

The  Governor  of  the  Poorhouse. 
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Extract  prom  the  Rkport  of  the  Departmental 

COMl!  ITTEE. 

"  (e)  Wards  for  Nervous  Cases  with  Syni}itoms 
of  Threatening  Infinity. 

"56.  One  witness  spoke  to  the  necessity  for  having  an 
observation  ward,  or  wards,  attached  to  poovhouses,  for 
cases  of  threatening  insanity  or  temporary  mental  derange- 
ment, which,  under  the  Lunacy  Acts,  would  not  be  taken 
into  the  pooihouse.  If  placed  in  an  observation  ward,  it 
might  not  be  necessary  to  send  them  to  an  asylum.  To 
quote  the  witness's  words  : — 'It  is  my  experience  that  once 
'  a  person  has  been  in  an  asylum,  people  have  a  strong 
'  objection  to  employing  him  or  her  afterwards.  I  have 
'  seen  that  occurring  in  the  cases  of  females  who  have  been 
'  out  of  an  asylum  for  some  time  and  w  ho  were  quite  well  ; 
'  they  get  into  service,  but  the  moment  their  employer  finds 
'  out  about  the  asylum  they  are  dismissed.'  In  support  of 
this  suggestion,  we  have  ascertained  that,  during  the  year 
ended  15th  May,  1903,  242  cases  with  symptoms  of  insanity 
were  treated  in  the  observation  wards  of  Glasgow  (Barnhill) 
Poorhouse,  of  which  only  36  were  ultimately  certified  as 
insane  and  removed  to  the  asylum. 

"  As  the  taint  of  an  asylum  appears  to  be  a  factor  that 
tends  to  produce  pauperism,  we  beg  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  Board  to  the  e.xpediency  of  provision  being  made  by 
poorhouse  authorities  for  the  trehtment  of  such  cases  in 
observation  wards.  By  such  a  course  the  coi-t  of  removal  to 
an  asylum  would  also  be  saved  in  many  cases." 


Memorandum  of  conditions  on  which  the  Local 
Government  Board  are  prepared  to  approve  of 
THE  Establishment  or  Continuance  of  Special 
Wards  in  Poorhouses  for  the  Observation  of 
Cases  op  Temporary  Mental  Disorder. 

1.  Observation  Wards,  when  not  in  a  building  specially 
reserved  for  them,  are  to  be  separated  from  the  other  wards 
of  the  Poorhouse,  and  no  inmate  who  is  not  medically 
certified  as  suitable  for  treatment  in  an  Observation  Ward 
shall  be  lodged  therein.  These  wards  should  resemble 
ordinary  hospital  wards  modified  to  suit  their  special  pur- 


)iose.  They  .should  form  pait  of,  or  be  as  near  as  possible 
to,  the  Pooihouse  Hospital. 

2.  At  least  1000  cubic  feet  of  air  space  and  100  square 
feet  of  floor  space  should  be  allowed  per  bed.  There  should 
be  unall  single  rooms  in  proximity  to  the  main  ward  for 
those  patients  whom  for  any  reason  it  is  desirable  to  place 
by  themselves.  Where  a  comparatively  large  number  of 
patients  are  received,  the  wards  should  be  so  arranged  as 
to  admit  of  the  inmates  being  grouped  in  accordance  with 
their  mental  condition. 

3.  Such  wards  should  provide  accommodation  for  not 
fewer  than  four  patients  of  each  Sfx. 

4.  No  patient  shall  remain  in  an  Observation  Ward  for 
a  longer  period  than  six  weeks.  If  in  any  exceptional  case 
the  Medical  Officer  is  of  opinion  that  retention  for  a  further 
period  is  necessary  or  advisable,  he  shall  transmit  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  a  certificate  to  that  effect,  stating 
the  grounds  of  his  opinion  and  the  period  of  further  reten- 
tion required. 

5.  Registers,  for  the  accuracy  of  which  the  Medical 
Officer  in  charge  of  the  Observation  Wards  shall  be  respon- 
sible, shall  be  kept  in  the  annexed  four  forms. 

6.  Where  the  Observation  Wards  contain  sixteen  beds  or 
upwards  there  must  be  at  least  one  Medical  Officer  resident 
in  the  Poorhouse. 

7.  The  patients  shall  be  treated  upon  hospital  lines  and, 
as  far  as  requisite,  in  bed. 

8.  In  the  larger  wards  day  nurses  shall  be  provided  in  the 
proportion  of  at  least  oae  nurse  to  eight  patients  In  wards 
with  not  more  than  ten  patients  of  either  sex,  one  nurse  to 
ten  patients  may  be  permitted,  provided  that  the  duties 
of  the  nurses  are  efficiently  supervised  by  a  re.sponsible 
official  and  that  extra  nursing  assistance  shall  .always  be 
available. 

9.  Night  nurses  shall  be  in  the  proportion  of  one  nurse 
to  ten  or  any  smaller  number  of  patients. 

10.  Where  female  nurses  are  employed  for  the  nursing 
of  male  patients,  either  by  day  or  by  night,  a  male  official 
should  at  all  times  be  available  in  case  of  emergency. 

11.  The  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board  must  be 
obtained  before  any  portion  of  a  Poorhouse  is  set  apart  for 
the  observation  of  cases  of  temporary  mental  disorder.  The 
Board  will  have  to  be  satisfied  that  the  proposed  medical 
and  nursing  arrangements  are  adequate  and  proper  before 
they  give  their  consent. 


Register  of  Admissions  and  Discharges. 


Number 
of  Case. 

Name. 

Age. 

Sex. 

Occupa- 
tion. 

Address. 

Where 
Admitted 
from. 

Nature  of 

Mental 
Disorder. 

Day  and 
Hour  of 
Admission. 

Result  of 
Treat- 
ment. 

Where 
Discharged 
to. 

Day  and 
Hour  of 
Dischai'ge. 

Register  op  Cases  put  under  Restraint 
or  Seclusion. 


Register  op  Accidents. 


No.  of  Case 
in  Admission 
Register. 

Name. 

Nature  of 
Restraint  or 
Seclusion. 

Duration. 

Beginning : 
Day  and 
Hour. 

End: 
Day  and 
Hour. 

No.  of 
Case  in 
Admission 
Register. 

Name. 

Date  of 
Accident. 

Short  Account  of 
Accident,  naming 
Officials  or  other 
Persons  who 
witnessed  it. 

Register  of  Deaths. 


Reference 
Number  of 

Case  in 
Admission 
Register. 

Name. 

Date  and 
Hour  of 
Death. 

Cause  of  Death. 

Whether  a 
Post-mortem 
Examination 

was  made. 

Result  of  Post-mortem 
Examination. 
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FORM  OF  MEDICAL  CERTIFICATE  TO  BE  USED  FOR  PERSONS  SENT  TO  THE 
OBSERVATION  WARDS  OF  A  POORHOUSE. 


Parish  of   

Name  of  Pauper  (or  Applicant)  *  

I  have  this  day  examined  the  above-named  :  

and  hereby  certify,  on  soul  and  conscience,  the  particulars 
under- written  to  be  true,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
belief. 

(Signed)  ^  

Medical  Officer. 

(Date)  -  

Is  the  —in  good  health  ?  

Is  the  able  to  do  any  work  ?  

Nature  of  sickness  or  infirmity 


Note.—  Where  the  circumstances  are  such  as  to  give  rise  to 
a  suspicion  of  the  possible  development  of  some  form  of 
infectious  disease,  special  attention  should  be  directed  to  the 
case. 

If  has  dependants,  state  whether 

they,  or  any  of  them,  suffer  from  sickness  or  infirmity 


Nature  of  sickness  or  infirmity  of  dependants 


Does  the  condition  of  or  dependants 

require  immediate  attention  and  medical  advice  H  


Is  or  any  dependant "  lunatic,  insane, 

idiot,  or  of  unsound  mind  "  ?  I  


Are_  -  and  dependants  able  to  be 

removed  to  the  Poorhouse  of  

without  injury  to  their  health  ?  

If  so,  state  the  manner  in  which  they  are  capable 
of  removal  without  risk  of  injury  to  their  healths^ 


*  The  Inspector  will  erase  one  or  other  of  the  words,  and  fill  up  the 
blanks  in  the  Certificate  with  the  designation  applicable. 

t  If  this  question  is  answered  in  the  aftirmative  in  the  case  of  a  person 
to  be  removed  to  a  Poorhouse  not  having  a  resident  Medical  Oificer, 
the  certifying  Medical  Officer  should  give  all  needful  suggestions  as  to 
tile  immediate  treatment  of  the  patient  on  admission. 

X  No  person  so  certified  can  be  legally  sent  to  or  received  in  a 
Poorhouse,  unless  it  possesses  licensed  lunatic  wards,  and  then  only 
with  the  sanction  of  the  General  Board  of  Lunacy.  If  the  case  is 
considered  suitable  for  an  Observation  Ward,  the  Medical  Officer  should 
write  "For  Observation"  in  the  space  reserved  for  his  answer.  He 
should  also  read  the  Memorandum  printed  on  the  back  of  this  form, 
and  record  in  the  space  provided  his  reasons  for  thinking  the  case 
suitable  for  treatment  in  an  Observation  Ward. 

§  The  Medical  Officer  will  note  specially  any  precautious  which  he 


The  Medical  Officer  is  requested  to  state  on  this 
page  the  grounds  that  have  le;!  him  to  conclude  that 
 is  suitable  for  treat- 
ment in  the  Observation  Wards  of  the  Poorhouse. 


Memorandum  as  to  Cases  suitable  for  Treatment 
IN  THE  Observation  Wards  of  a  Poorhouse. 

The  Local  Government  Board  feel  that  a  wide  discretion 
must  be  left  to  the  Medical  Officers  in  charge  of  these  Wards, 
and  to  the  Medical  Officers  who  sign  the  certificates  of 
admission.  No  doubt  there  will  sometimes  be  diversity  of 
oi^inion  as  to  whether  a  jiatient  sent  to  an  Observation 
V»*ard  should  not  more  j^roperly  have  been  sent  to  an 
Asylum  as  a  certified  lunatic.  In  such  cases,  the  considera- 
tions to  be  kept  chiefly  in  mind  are  the  immediate  cause, 
and  the  probable  duration,  of  the  mental  disturbance.  As 
a  general  rule,  it  is  not  intended  that  cases  should  be  kept 
in  an  Observation  Ward  longer  than  six  weeks.  It  is 
difficult  to  limit  or  to  specify  exactly  the  type  of  case  for 
which  Observation  Wards  are  suitable,  but  the  following 
may  be  mentioned  : — 

(a)  Where  the  mental  symptoms  are  a  sequel  or  accom- 
paniment of  diseases  that  in  ordinary  circumstances 
terminate  within  a  definite  time.  The  point  specially  to  be 
kept  in  view  here  is  the  likelihood  of  the  sj)eedy  disappear- 
ance of  the  symptoms  of  mental  disturbance. 

(6)  Where,  although  the  mental  symptoms  would  seem 
to  indicate  lunacy,  the  Medical  Officer  is  clearly  of  opinion 
that  such  symptoms  are  likely  to  be  of  short  duration. 

(c)  Where  the  patient's  mental  state  gives  rise  to  appre- 
hension, but  where  the  symptoms  are  not  sufficiently 
marked  to  enable  the  certifying  physician  to  affirm  either 
sanity  or  insanit}^ 

(d)  Where  the  mental  disorder  is  associated  with 
alcoholic  abuse. 

(e)  Senile  cases  where  there  are  temporary  symptoms  of 
mental  derangement  which  make  it  undesirable  that  the 
patients  should  be  treated  in  a  general  hospital  ward. 

(/)  The  presence  of  the  following  conditions  should  be 
regarded  as  contra-indicating  suitability  for  such  wards  : — 

(1)  Homicidal  tendencies. 

(2)  Dangerous  violence. 

(3)  Acute  and  persistent  suicidal  tendencies. 

(4)  Long  established  insanity  or  known  existence  of 
chronic  delusions. 

It  is  intended  that  the  Medical  Officers  of  Parishes 
entitled  to  send  patients  to  a  Poorhouse  that  has  Observa- 
tion Wards  should  have  a  copy  of  this  Memorandum, 

deems  necessary  in  conducting  the  removal, — in  particular,  whether  the 
patient  can  walk  to  the  vehicle  prepared  for  him,  or  whether  he  should 
lie  carried,  and,  if  so,  whether  a  stretcher  is  necessary  ;  whetlier  a  nurse 
sliould  accompany  the  patient ;  whether  any  preparation  of  the  patient 
by  the  administration  of  food,  stimulant,  &c.,  is  required  ;  and  any 
otiier  matters  to  which  attention  should  be  directed. 


APPENDIX  No.  CLVIII.  (K). 
Paper  handed  in  by  Mr  A.  Murray.    Q.  53946. 


Summary  of  certain  Complaints  of  Inadequate 
Relief  in  which  the  Local  Government  Board 
did  not  agree  with  the  attitude  taken  up  by 
Parish  Councils  concerned,  and  in  which  the 
Parish  Councils,  after  correspondence,  agreed 
TO  adopt  the  Board's  suggestions. 

(1).  Flora  Rose  or  Mackay,  a  pauper  of  Ahiess,  residing  in 
Fodderty. — Pauper  appealed  against  the  offer  of  indoor 
relief.  She  was  a  widow,  63  years  of  age,  and  certified  to 
be  suffering  from  debility  and  fit  for  only  light  work.  She 
had  seven  of  a  family,  four  daughters  and  three  sons. 
These  were  mostly  married  and  had  large  families  of  their 
own.  Alness  offered  indoor  relief  only  in  respect  that 
family  should  support  their  mother.  The  incomes  of  the 
various  members  were,  however,  very  slender  and  they 
could  not,  in  the  view  of  the  Board,  be  expected  to  give 
much  help.  The  Board  represented  this  to  the  parish 
council,  who  agreed  to  grant  aliment  at  the  rate  of  2s.  6d. 
per  week. 


(2)  William  Jamieson,  a  paup>er  of  Scoonie,  residing  in 
Invuresk. — The  pauper  was  67  years  of  age.  He  was  almost 
blind,  due  to  an  accident  while  working  at  his  trade — that 
of  a  miner.  His  wife  was  also  unable  to  work,  as  she 
suffered  from  rheumatism.  Pauper  had  obtained  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  of  15s.  a  week  for  the  accident.  This, 
however,  he  had  computed  for  a  slump  sum  of  £150,  as  he 
and  his  wife  desired  to  go  to  America,  in  order  to  live  with 
their  daughter  and  son-in-law.  They  had  been  advised 
that  the  compensation  would  not  be  payable  in  America. 
Their  son-in-law,  however,  was  not  good  to  them  and  they 
returned  to  Scotland.  Pauper  alleged  that  the  £150  had 
been  spent  in  maintaining  themselves.  Scoonie,  however, 
insisted  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  money  was  still 
left,  and  decided  to  ofl'er  the  poorhouse  as  a  test.  The 
Board  caused  inquiry  to  be  made  by  their  General  Super- 
intendent and  requested  the  Inspector  of  Poor  of  Scoonie 
to  confer  with  them.  As  a  result  the  parish  council  of 
Scoonie  agreed  to  grant  aliment  at  the  rate  of  5s.  a 
week. 
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(3)  .  Helen  Martin  or  Puglass,  a  pauper  of  Eyemouth, 
reddiny  in  Hutton. — Pauper  was  a  widow,  40  years  of  age. 
She  had  nine  of  a  family,  aged  respectively,  1,  3,  5,  7,  11, 
12,  14,  19,  and  23  years.  The  three  eldest  daughters 
earned  amongst  them  2Gs.  6d.  a  week.  Pauper  liad  free 
house  and  1800  yards  of  potatoes.  She  was  receiving  3s.  a 
week  from  the  parish  of  Eyemoulh  and  apjilied  for  an 
increas-e.  It  appeared  to  the  Board  unreasonable  to  ask 
the  daughters  to  give  up  all  their  earnings,  and  on  their 
recommendation,  parish  council  of  Eyemouth  increased 
the  aliment  to  5s.  a  week. 

(4)  Jemima  Steven,  a  pauper  of  Cruden,  residing  in 
Aberdeen. — Pauper  was  21  years  of  age,  and  certified  as 
sufiering  from  phthisis.  She  lived  with  her  aunt  in 
Aberdeen.  Parish  council  were  allowing  3s.  a  week,  which 
pauper  desired  should  be  increased  to  5s.  Parish  council, 
on  rej^resentation  by  the  Board,  increased  allowance  to  5s.  a 
week,  and  agreed  to  procure  suitable  lodgings  for  the  pauper 
in  the  country,  if  she  so  desired. 

(5)  Bella  Stevenson  or  Cannon,  a  pauper  of  Monquhitter, 
residing  in  Inverurie. — Paujjer  was  28  years  of  age,  and  a 
deserted  wife.  She  had  four  dependants.  She  was  in  re- 
ceipt of  5s.  a  week  aliment,  which  she  applied  to  get 


increased  to  8s.  Pauper  was  working  with  a  local  florist, 
but,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  work,  she  could  only  work 
in  dry  weather.  Moreover,  this  source  of  work  failed  in 
the  winter.  When  working  she  earned  Is.  8d.  a  day.  The 
Board  caused  their  General  Surerintendent  to  e.xamine  into 
the  case.  The  pauper  then  stated  that  she  would  endeavour 
to  get  along  with  6s.  a  week,  if  the  parish  council  would 
supply  clothing  for  the  children.  The  Board  made  repre- 
seutai  ion  to  the  parish  council,  when  they  agreed  to  grant 
aliment  at  the  rate  of  6s.  a  week  and  to  give  pauper  clothing 
to  the  value  of  30s. 

(6)  Rose  Downie  or  Ferguson,  a  pauper  of  New  Monk- 
land,  residing  in  Glasgow. — Pauper  was  23  years  of  age,  and 
a  deserted  wife.  She  had  two  dependants,  aged  respectively 
3  years  and  1  year  5  months.  She  applied  to  get  Margaret, 
the  elder,  who  was  suffering  from  bronchial  catarrh  and 
tabes  mesenterica,  admitted  to  the  hospital  for  treatment 
without  .she  herself  having  to  enter  the  poorhouse  with 
her,  as,  by  doing  so,  she  must  necessarily  lose  the  situation 
which  she  was  then  engaged  in.  New  Monkland  refused 
to  accede  to  this  application.  On  representation  from  the 
Board,  however,  the  parish  council  reconsidered  the  matter 
and  granted  application. 
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Table  No.  1.    Q.  55076  (3). 

State-MENT  .sliowing  for  each  County  in  Scotland  the  number  of  Parishes  whose  area  in  1905  lay  within  certain  limits. 


Number  of  Parishes  having  an  Area 


Under 
2,000 
Acres. 

2,000 
and  under 

4,000 
and  imder 

7,000 
and  under 

10,000 
and  iinder 

20,000 
and  under 

50,000 
and  under 

100,000 
and  under 

Over 
200,000 
Acres. 

4,000 
Acres. 

7,000 
Acres. 

10,000 
Acres. 

20,000 
Acres. 

50,000 
Acres. 

100,000 
Acres. 

200,000 
Acres. 

].  Aberdeen, . 

16 

20 

38 

6 

2 

1 

2.  Argyll,  . 

1 

1 

5 

18 

11 

3 

3.  Ayr,  .... 

4 

5 

5 

21 

8 

1 

4.  Banff, .... 

i 

4 

4 

8 

4 

1 

5.  Berwick,  . 

1 

5 

10 

7 

6 

3 

6.  Bute, 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7.  Caithness, . 

3 

5 

2 

8.  Clackmannan,  . 

2 

3 

9.  Dmnbarton, 

5 

4 

3 

10.  Dumfries,  . 

6 

8 

17 

12 

11.  Edinburgh, 

i 

4 

11 

3 

6 

2 

12.  Elgin, 

6 

3 

6 

3 

1 

13.  Fife,.       .       .  . 

"i 

22 

14 

13 

3 

1 

14.  Forfar, 

7 

24 

8 

8 

4 

2 

16.  Haddington, 

i 

4 

6 

9 

4 

16.  Inverness, 

1 

1 

2 

6 

12 

9 

2 

17.  Kincardine, 

2 

2 

8 

3 

4 

18.  Kinross,  . 

1 

2 

2 

19.  Kirkcudbright,. 

1 

4 

14 

"i 

2 

20.  Lanark, 

7 

6 

4 

14 

7 

1 

... 

21.  Linlithgow, 

6 

3 

2 

... 

22.  Nairn, 

1 

1 

2 

23.  Orkney,  . 

"i 

2 

7 

9 

2 

24.  Peebles,  . 

2 

1 

8 

3 

25.  Perth, 

2 

9 

17 

8 

13 

13 

6 

2 

26.  Renfrew,  . 

1 

2 

3 

3 

7 

27.  Ross  and  Cromarty,  . 

3 

6 

5 

6 

6 

"5 

2 

28.  Roxburgh, 

5 

8 

3 

5 

8 

1 

... 

29.  Selkirk,  . 

1 

3 

3 

30.  Stirling,  . 

1 

i 

3 

"i 

7 

3 

31.  Sutherland, 

2 

1 

3 

6 

"1 

32.  Wigtown,  . 

1 

3 

7 

6 

1 

33.  Zetland,  . 

2 

1 

8 

1 

Total, 

16 

80 

157 

152 

235 

149 

51 

28 

Parish  with  largest  area — Kilmonivaig  (Inverness),  267,047  acres. 
Do.       smallest  area — Anstruther  Easter  (Fife),  28  acres. 
Average  area — 21,819  acres. 
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Table  No.  2.    Q.  55076  (4). 
Populations  of  Parishes  (Census  1901). 


Statemicnt  showing  for  each  County  the  number  of  Parishes  which  according  to  the  1901  Census  had  Populations 

within  certain  limits. 


Number  of  Parishes  having 

X  yj ici ui v'i  1  o 

Under  500. 

500  and 
under  1,000. 

1,000  and 
under  2,500. 

z,500  anci 
under  5,00U. 

Over  5,000. 

1.  Aberdeen,  .  ... 

4 

24 

38 

13 

4 

2.  Argyll,  ... 

10 

8 

14 

4 

3 

3.  Ayr,  

3 

11 

10 

20 

4.  Ba-nff,  

6 

8 

5 

3 

5.  Berwick,  ..... 

12 

9 

9 

2 

6.  Bute,  

4 

1 

1 

7.  Caithness,  

1 

6 

3 

8.  Clackmannan,  .... 

1 

2 

2 

9.  Dumbarton,  .... 

3 

1 

1 

7 

10.  Dumfries,  ..... 

8 

17 

12 

4 

2 

11.  Edinburgh,  .... 

4 

2 

4 

8 

9 

12.  Elgin,  

1 

5 

8 

3 

2 

13.  Fife,  

9 

10 

25 

6 

10 

14.  Forfar,  

15 

18 

11 

1 

8 

15   Haddington,  .... 

5 

9 

5 

2 

3 

16.  Inverness,  ..... 

1 

6 

18 

5 

3 

17.  Kincardine,  .... 

1 

6 

8 

3 

1 

18.  Kinross,  ..... 

19.  Kirkcudbright,  .... 

2 

2 

1 

3 

14 

7 

3 

1 

20.  Lanark, 

2 

6 

2 

19 

21.  Linlithgow,  .... 

2 

4 

5 

22.  Nairn,  

2 

1 

1 

23.  Orkney,  ..... 

2 

8 

8 

3 

24.  Peebles,  

7 

4 

1 

1 

1 

25.  Perth,  

17 

16 

28 

8 

2 

26.  Renfrew,  

1 

3 

3 

9 

27.  Ross  and  Cromarty,  . 

2 

6 

16 

7 

2 

28.  Roxburgh,  

10 

14 

2 

3 

1 

29.  Selkirk,  

3 

2 

2 

30.  Stirling,  

2 

4 

5 

1 

10 

31.  Sutherland,  .... 

1 

1 

9 

2 

32.  Wigtown,  

2 

12 

33.  Zetland,  

1 

1 

8 

1 

"l 

Total, 

128 

208 

291 

112 

135 

Parish  with  least  Population — Lyne  (Peeblesshire),  98. 
Do-.       highest      do.       Glasgow,  571,615. 
Average — 5,117. 


Table  No.  3.    Q.  55076  (5). 

Statement  showing  for  each  County  in  Scotland  the  number  of  Parishes  whose  Valuation  in  1905 

lay  within  certain  limits. 


Parishes  having  a  Gross  Rental 


Under 
£1,000. 

£1,000 
and  under 
£5,000. 

£5,000 
and  under 
£10,000 

£10,000 
and  under 
£20,000. 

£20,000 
and  under 
£50,000. 

£50,000 
and  under 
£100,000. 

£100,000 
and  under 
£500,000. 

£500,000 
and  imder 
£1,000,000. 

Over 
£1,000,000. 

1. 

Aberdeen, 

10 

34 

24 

12 

2 

1 

2. 

-Argyll,  . 

11 

13 

10 

2 

2 

i 

3. 

Ayr,  . 

2 

12 

23 

5 

2 

4. 

Banff,  . 

4 

8 

5 

5 

5. 

Berwick, 

8 

12 

10 

2 

6. 

Bute, 

4 

1 

7. 

Caithness, 

i 

5 

2 

1 

8. 

Clackmannan, 

3 

1 

9. 

Dumbarton,  . 

i 

2 

2 

4 

3 

10. 

Dumfries, 

i 

17 

20 

4 

1 

11. 

Edinburgh,  . 

1 

3 

7 

9 

5 

1 

1 

12. 

Elgin,  . 

1 

10 

5 

2 

1 

13. 

Fife,  

9 

17 

17 

10 

4 

3 

14. 

Forfar,  . 

10 

19 

15 

3 

4 

1 

1 

15. 

Haddington, . 

2 

9 

7 

6 

16. 

Inverness, 

8 

11 

10 

3 

i 

Carry  forward,  i  ... 

66 

161 

153 

86 

30 

12 

3 

1 

5  R 
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Table  No.  3 — continued 


Parishes  having  a  Gross  Rental. 


U  ncler 

±il,UUU. 

£1,000 

£5,000 

£10,000 

£20,000  '  £50,000 
and  under  and  under 

£100,000 

£500,000 

Over 

_0  1   Arw^  AAA 
±/ 1,000,000. 

and  under 

and  under 

and  under 

and  under 

and  under 

£5,000. 

£10,000. 

£20,000. 

£50,000. 

£100,000. 

£500,000. 

£1,000,000. 

Brought  forward, 

66 

161 

153 

86 

30 

12 

3 

1 

17. 

Kincardine,  . 

1 

8 

7 

3 

18. 

Kinross, 

2 

3 

It). 

Kirkcudbright, 

13 

11 

4 

20. 

Lanark, 

"4 

7 

6 

5 

"7 

8 

2 

21. 

Linlithgow,  . 

3 

4 

4 

22. 

Nairn,  . 

3 

1 

23. 

Orkney, 

"2 

i'7 

1 

1 

24. 

Peebles, 

5 

4 

2 

3 

25. 

Perth,  . 

11 

19 

24 

16 

... 

1 

26. 

Renfrew, 

Ros.s  and  Cromarty, 

1 

3 

3 

4 

4 

1 

27. 

8 

15 

9 

1 

... 

28. 

Roxburgh, 

4 

15 

6 

4 

1 

29. 

Selkirk, 

3 

2 

1 

1 

30. 

Stirling, 

i 

2 

5 

9 

3 

2 

31. 

Sutherland,  . 

3 

6 

4 

... 

32. 

Wigtown, 

3 

12 

2 

33. 

Zetland, 

i 

8 

2 

1 

Total, 

3 

128 

265 

251 

143 

50 

27 

4 

3 

Parish  having  highest  Gross  Rental — Glasgow,  £4,231,191. 

Do.        lowest         do.  Papa  Westray  (Orkney),  £719. 

Average  Gross  Rental — £35,329. 


Table  No.  4.    Q.  55076  (6). 

Statement  showing  for  each  County  in  Scotland  the  number  of  Parishes  whose  Acreage  per  head  of  Population 

(Census  1901)  lay  within  certain  limits. 


Parishes  having  Acreage  per  head  of  Population 


1  and 

5  and 

10  and 

20  and 

40  and 

70  and 

100  and 

150  and 

200  and 
upwards. 

Under  1. 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

lander 

under 

under 

5. 

10. 

20. 

40. 

70. 

100. 

150. 

200. 

1.  Aberdeen, 

3 

13 

41 

20 

4 

] 

1 

2.  Argyll,  . 

3 

3 

4 

12 

8 

3 

4 

'2 

3.  Ayr, 

4.  Banff,  . 

"7 

22 

8 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

6 

9 

3 

1 

1 

1 

5.  Berwick, 

1 

4 

9 

11 

6 

1 

6.  Bute, 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

7.  Caithness, 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

8.  Clackmannan, 

1 

4 

9.  Dumbarton,  . 

5 

4 

1 

2 

10.  Dumfries, 

11.  Edinburgh, 

1 

6 

9 

13 

10 

2 

2 

6 

13 

4 

1 

3 

12.  Elgin,  . 

5 

6 

6 

1 

1 

13.  Fife, 

13 

25 

15 

7 

14.  Forfar,  . 

5 

9 

12 

19 

3 

2 

2 

i 

15.  Haddington,  . 

2 

8 

4 

8 

2 

1 

16.  Inverness, 

2 

3 

4 

9 

8 

2 

3 

i 

17.  Kincardine, 

1 

5 

6 

5 

1 

1 

18.  Kinross,  . 

1 

1 

3 

19.  Kirkcudbright, 

4 

2 

13 

5 

3 

1 

20.  Lanark,  . 

12 

8 

7 

6 

4 

2 

21.  Linlithgow, 

3 

6 

2 

22.  Nairn,  . 

1 

1 

1 

i 

23.  Orkney,  . 

2 

8 

10 

1 

24.  Peebles,  . 

1 

1 

2 

7 

1 

2 

25.  Perth,  . 

2 

12 

14 

24 

11 

3 

3 

2 

26.  Renfrew, 

7 

7 

1 

1 

27.  Ross  and  Cromarty, 

7 

6 

4 

7 

4 

1 

1 

3 

28.  Roxburgh, 

1 

2 

8 

11 

4 

1 

3 

29.  Selkirk,  . 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

i 

30.  Stirling,. 

4 

9 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

31.  Sutherland, 

2 

1 

5 

2 

2 

i 

32.  "Wigtown, 

1 

1 

8 

5 

1 

1 

33.  Zetland,  . 

1 

1 

6 

4 

Total, 

78 

195 

193 

201 

106 

52 

23 

16 

9 

1 

Parish  having  highest  Acreage  per  head  of  Population — Laggan,  205. 
„         lov/est         „  „  „  Leith,  -0189. 

Average      „  „  „  4-264. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CLIX.  {K).— Continued. 
Paper  handed  in  by  Mr  John  T.  Maxwell. 
Table  No,  5.    Q.  55076  (8). 


TABLE  OF  PAUPERISM. 


Number  of  Parishes  at  15th  May  1906  having 

County. 

0 

1 

2-5 

6-10 

11-20 

21-50 

51-100 

101-500  501-1000 

Over 
1000 

X  rX  LI,  UCi 

Tn'a  in  ill 

Pauper 

Pauper 

Pauper 

Pauper 

Pauper 

Paxiper 

Pauper 

T-'a  Ti  TIOT* 

Families. 

Family. 

Families. 

Families. 

Families. 

Families. 

Families. 

Families. 

Families. 

]. 

Aberdeen, 



7 

11 

22 

29 

10 



3 

1 

2. 

A  rcpv  1 1 

2 

4 

2 

9 

8 

11 

3 

3. 

Ayr, 

1 

1 

8 

9 

13 

11 

1 

4. 

Banff, 

2 

1 

4 

9 

3 

3 

5. 

Berwick, . 

1 

2 

9 

6 

7 

5 

2 

6. 

Bute, 

3 

2 

1 

... 

7. 
8. 

Caithness, 
Clackmannan, 

1 

4 
2 

3 
1 

9. 

Dumbarton,  . 

2 

i 

1 

1 

7 

10. 

Dumfries, 

1 

9 

7 

12 

11 

1 

2 

11. 

Edinburgh, 

1 

3 

5 

8 

3 

5 

2 

12. 

Elgin,  . 

1 

3 

9 

4 

2 

13. 

Fife, 

"i 

3 

5 

"s 

15 

16 

7 

5 

14. 

Forfar,  . 

1 

18 

15 

7 

4 

2 

5 

1 

15. 

Haddington,  . 

4 

6 

4 

6 

3 

1 

16. 

Inverness, 

1 

2 

12 

15 

2 

1 

17. 

Kincardine, 

1 

1 

5 

5 

6 

1 

18. 

Kinross,  . 

1 

1 

2 

1 

19. 

Kirkcudbright, 

1 

3 

9 

7 

4 

3 

1 

20. 

Lanark,  . 

4 

4 

5 

3 

2 

3 

12 

4 

2 

21. 

Linlithgow, 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

22. 

Nairn, 

2 

1 

1 

23. 

Orkney,  . 

2 

3 

6 

8 

1 

1 

24. 

Peebles,  . 

2 

6 

3 

1 

1 

1 

25. 

Perth,  . 

I 

2 

15 

15 

10 

23 

4 

1 

26. 

Renfrew, 

1 

1 

4 

2 

6 

1 

i 

27. 

Ross  and  Cromarty, 

15 

9 

9 

28. 

Roxburgh, 

3 

12 

5 

6 

1 

2 

1 

29. 

Selkirk,  . 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

30. 

Stirling,  . 

1 

5 

"i 

4 

4 

5 

i 

31. 

Sutherland, 

1 

6 

5 

1 

32. 

Wigtown, 

i 

12 

4 

33. 

Zetland,  . 

1 

3 

7 

i 

Total, 

6 

29 

111 

110 

149 

228 

129 

98 

8 

7 

Parishes  having  no  Pauper  Families — Foulden,  Moonzie,  Kirkurd,  Lyne,  Lethendy. 

Average  number  of  „  in  a  Parish — 82'9 

Largest         „  „  ,,       — (Glasgow),  11,418. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CLIX.  (A).— Continued. 
Paper  handed  in  by  Mr  John  T.  Maxwell. 
Table  No.  6.    Q.  55076  (9). 


Table  giving  certiin  information  as  to  Population,  Pauperism,  Assessment,  and  Assessable  Rental  of  Parishes 

having  a  Population  under  500  (Census  1901). 


! 

Rate  per  £ 

Poor  Law 
Assessable 
Rental  in 
respect  of 

\J  W  11c  1  bill  U 

in 

Number 

Per- 

of Poor  Law 

Assessable 

County  and  Parish. 

Popula- 
tion in 

of  Poor 
at 

centage 
of  Poor 

Assessment  in 
1905-6. 

Rental 
per  head 

1901. 

15th  May 

to  Popula- 
tion. 

of  Popula- 

1906. i 

i 

Owners. 

Occupier. 

tion. 

A berdeen — 

d. 

s.  d. 

£ 

£   s.  d. 

Bourtie,  ..... 

408 

6 

1-5 

\j 

11 

^2 

0  2 

4,429 

10  17  0 

Clatt,  

425 

5 

1-2 

n 

4 

0  7 

3,308 

7  16  0 

Glenbuchat,  .... 

403 

5 

1-2 

r\ 
U 

917 

0  li 

2,124 

5    5  0 

Leslie,  

443 

8 

1-8 

n 

°B 

0  ll 

2,715 

6    3  0 

Argyll — 

Coll,  

432 

11 

2-5 

0 

2,500 
1,667 

5  16  0 

Colonsay  and  Oronsay, 

313 

17 

5-4 

] 

7 

2  7 

5    7  0 

Craignish,  ..... 

327 

5 

1-5 

2,326 

7    2  0 

Qigha,  

374 

11 

2-9 

0 

0  41 

1,870 

5    0  0 

Inverchaolain,  .... 

334 

2 

•6 

n 
u 

0 

3,900 

11  14  0 

Kilclirennan,  .... 

394 

23 

5-8 

1 
i 

9 

1  2 

3,624 

9    4  0 

Kilniodaii,  .... 

387 

2 

•5 

0 

2 

0  2 

4,105 

10  12  0 

Kilninver, ..... 

357 

]7 

4-8 

Q 

G 

0 

0  7 

.3,582 

10    1  0 

Strachur,  ..... 

496 

1 

•2 

(^) 

3 

0  2i 

3,730 

7  10  0 

Stralachlan,  .... 

238 

5 

2-1 

A 
U 

Q 
0 

0  7 

1,432 

6    0  0 

Berwick — 

Abbey  St  Bathans, 

213 

4 

1-9 

u 

0  3i 

2,029 

9  11  0 

Cranshaws,  .... 

159 

1 

•6 

1,704 

10  14  0 

Fogo,  

445 

2 

•4 

n 
u 

Z 

0  2^- 

4,920 

11    1  0 

Fouldon,  ..... 

386 

0 

H 

3,822 

9  18  0 

Hume,  ..... 

311 

"'  6 

1-9 

0 

0  3 

3,677 

11  16  0 

Ladykirk,  ..... 

316 

12 

3-8 

n 

A 

4 

0  5 

4,259 

13  10  0 

Langton,  

Legervvood,  .... 

398 

10 

2-5 

n 

0  4§ 

5,042 

12  13  0 

431 

2 

•5 

u 

0  Ofi, 

10 

5,598 

13    0  0 

Longformacus,  .... 

281 

4 

1-4 

r\ 
U 

i 

5,230 

18  12  0 

Mordington,  .... 

284 

1 

■4 

u 

9  3 

3,789 

13    7  0 

Nenthorn,  ..... 

416 

2 

•5 

n 

U 

1  z 

8 

0  ]| 

3,726 

8  19  0 

Polwarth,  ..... 

203 

5 

2-5 

r\ 

u 

9 

0  3 

2,186 

10  15  0 

Dumfries — 

Eskdalemuir,  .... 

441 

3 

•7 

u 

0 

z 

0  3 

8,271 

18  15  0 

Ewes, ...... 

261 

2 

•8 

U 

1  i 
>-» 

0  H 

4,449 

17    1  0 

Half  Morton,  .... 

346 

3 

•9 

A 
I } 

3 

0  3| 

4,020 

11  12  0 

MoTiswald,  .... 

475 

4 

•8 

0  1^ 

4,931 

10    8  0 

Tundergarth,  .... 

403 

10 

2-5 

0 

i 

0  1 

5,975 

14  17  0 

Tynron,  

Wamphray,  .... 
We.-^terkirk,  .... 

334 

2 

■6 

t\ 

u 

1  _7 

0  21 

4,522 

13  11  0 

396 

5 

1-3 

U 

z 

0  3 

5,465 

13  16  0 

415 

10 

2-4 

0 

91 

0  2| 

5,405 

13    0  0 

Edinburgh — 

Carrington,  .... 
Fala  and  Soutra, 

460 

6 

1-3 

{ ; 

1 

0  If 

9,132 

19  17  0 

319 

3 

•9 

U 

2? 

0  o| 

2,786 

8  15  0 

Heriot,  ..... 

417 

1 

•2 

0 

A3 

Of 

0  OS 

5,534 

13    5  0 

Temple,  

385 

5 

1-3 

A 
U 

0  0}^ 

11,519 

29  18  0 

Elgin — 

Birnie,  ..... 

356 

4 

1-1 

A 

/I  3 

4j 

0  6 

3,071 

8  13  0 

Fife— 

Creich,  

297 

3 

1-0 

0 

T  1 

0  1+ 

u  IJ 

2,355 

7  19  0 

Dairsie,     .       .  . 

464 

7 

1-5 

0 

i# 

4,460 

9  12  0 

Denino,  ..... 

272 

1 

•4 

0 

0  If 

2,706 

9  19  0 

Dunbog,  ..... 

286 

1 

•3 

0 

0  04- 

2,989 

10    9  0 

Flisk,  

232 

2 

•9 

0 

T  1 

n  1^ 
<j  If 

2,535 

10  19  0 

Kemback,  ..... 

412 

15 

3-6 

i  0 

3,597 

8  15  0 

Logie,  

285 

5 

1-8 

0 

1  1 

n    1 1 
\j    1 2 

3,820 

13    8  0 

Moonzie,  ..... 

1.S8 

Newburn,  ..... 

296 

2 

•7 

0 

4,242 

14    7  0 

Forfar — 

Caraldstone,  .... 

221 

2 

•9 

0 

3f 

2,129 

9  13  0 

Essie  and  Nevy, 

474 

9 

1-9 

0 

0  4 

5,902 

12    9  0 

Fearn,  

322 

2 

•6 

'  0 

2i 

0  3t«o 

4,006 
2,673 

12    9  0 

Fowlis  Easter,  .... 

254 

6 

2-4 

0 

2"" 

0  2 

10  10  0 

Guthrie,  

264 

4 

1-5 

0 

3i 

0  41 

0  \\ 

2,957 

114  0 

Kingoldrum,  .... 

355 

3 

•8 

0 

Of 

4,403 

12    8  0 

Kinnettles,  .... 

323 

4 

1-2 

0 

l| 

0  03 

4,606 
3,796 

14    5  0 

Lethnot,  ..... 

238 

8 

1  3-4 

0 

3| 

0  4 

15  19  0 

T  lAP  rt  1  Ofi 

iJUtw^ltlCCj         •              .              .              .  , 

326 

10 

3'1 

0 

H 

0  5^ 

Lunan,  ..... 

302 

7 

2'3 

0 

0  0^1 

4,225 

14    0  0 

Lundie,  ..... 

268 

1 

■4 

0 

n 

0  li 

2,810 
2,817 

10  10  0 

,  Marytoun  ..... 

278 

2 

■7 

0 

2 

0  Of 

10    3  0 

Oath  law,  ..... 

365 

14 

3-6 

0 

4 

0  5| 

4,757 

13    1  0 

Ruthven,  

169 

2 

1-2 

0 

H 

0  3^ 

1,852 

10  19  0 

Striekathrow,  .... 

430 

2 

■5 

0 

0| 

0  oi 

4,849 

11    6  0 

Haddington — 

Bolton,  

298 

10 

3-4 

0 

i| 

0  If 

2,735 

9    4  0 

Morham,    .  . 

201 

3 

1-5 

0 

4 

0  4 

2,226 

11    1  0 

Oldhamstocks,  .... 

429 

5 

1-2 

0 

9i 

0  3i 

4,269 

9  19  0 

Salton,  

431 

8 

1-9 

0 

4 

0  4J 

4,602 

10  14  0 

Spott,  

423 

2 

•5 

0 

ll 

0  \\ 

5,170 

12    4  0 
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APPENDIX  No.  CLIX.  {A).— Continued. 
Paper  handed  in  by  Mr  John  T.  Maxwell.    Q.  55076  (9). 
Table  No.  6 — continued. 


County  and  Parish, 

Popula- 
tion in 
1901. 

umbsr 
of  Poor 
at 

15th  May 
1906. 

Per- 
centage 
of  Poor 
to  Popula- 
tion. 

Rate 
of  Poo 
Assessi 
190{ 

Owner. 

3er  £ 
r  Law 
nent  in 
5-6. 

Occupier. 

Poor  Law 
Assessable 
Rental  in 
respect  of 
Ownership 
in  1905-6. 

Assessable 

Rental 
per  head 
of  Popula- 
tion. 

1 71V6T716SS  

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Ollldll  J.!5lcSj  .... 

lyo 

1 1 

9*9 

z  z 

0 

0 

9  R71 

5 

16 

0 

K.XTlCdTclt'iX  6  

Garvockj    .       .       ,       .  . 

1 

O 

0 

u 

0 

If 

o,yoo 

10 

17 

0 

Kirkcudbright — 

Carspliaini,       .       .       ,  , 

oO  1 

1 
1 

•O 

O 

0 

li 

0 

111) 

ft  1 

23 

5 

0 

Locliruttonj  .... 

Q 

I  O 

0 

4 

0 

4 

D,  /  00 

13 

12 

0 

Tcrregles,  .       .       ,       .  , 

404 

9 

4 

0 

2i 

0 

Pi  Al  fi 
0,Uj  0 

11 

1 

0 

V^UVlIiy  LUXlj  .... 

Ol4 

9 

0 

0 

0 

Pi  zll  0 

17 

5 

0 

w  UlLcl J             ....  . 

o 
o 

•ft 

o 

0 

u 

0 

1 

ziPiQ 

16 

10 

0 

Dolpliintoii,  .... 

A 

4 

i  D 

0 

1 

0 

li 

Z,Ol  I 

10 

9 

0 

Duiisy  rCj  ..... 

zuu 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Q  ^?QO 

18 

9 

0 

T  ,1 K 1  \ci  I't  riTi 

-Ul  U  Uci  bUl  Jj  .             .             .             ,  , 

Q 

i  y 

0 

0 

2 

D,  /  00 

15 

13 

0 

X  cUuillciLIij    •             .             .             ,  , 

^  1  1 

\ 

1 

4 

0 

0 

1,1  Lu 

15 

4 

0 

Oj  iUlll^UOIlj  .... 

AATn  1  cf  nn 

tT  CbloLUllj       •             •             .             .  . 

OOO 

/ 

1  o 

0 

4 

0 

4 

4,  /  y  / 

12 

7 

0 

1 
1 

•  1 

0 

0 

oi- 

z,  /  OZ 

9 

15 

0 

11  rl  a1  1   (if  p 

TT  CblLVi-CXlj  CULi.j  .... 

X 

o 

0 

oi 

0 

y,o-jo 

26 

14 

0 

VV  lolUli,  ClyC.j  .... 

4 

A 

4 

1  -A 

1  u 

0 

2i 

0 

2t 

o,y  /y 

16 

19 

0 

OrJcHcy — 

IXU  V  J  CbO.j     .             .             .             .  , 

uoO 

D 

1  z 

0 

11 

1 

1 

7/1  7 

1 

11 

0 

o 
o 

1  -A 

1 

10^ 

3 

2 

1 

18 

0 

JL/i,  Ll  lilClZrlCL  J               •                .                ■  . 

1  QJ. 

1 

1 

o 

0 

I  3 

0 

1 

Z,  /  UZ 

14 

8 

0 

rC  1 T*!/"!!  pH 

i-i-il      Lll  Uj       •              ,               .              .  , 

.zyo 

0 

0 

Of 

9  Fi7*^ 

8 

16 

0 

LyiiBj  ..... 

yo 

0 

i,Izo 

11 

10 

0 

M^anorj  ..... 

zo  / 

1 

1 

4 

0 

1 

0 

1 

4,UoU 

15 

15 

0 

Skirlingj  ..... 

1 

'4 

0 

If 

0 

2,662 

11 

11 

0 

oLUUOj  ..... 

4Ui 

1 

i 

Z 

0 

0 

OA 

p;  AT  A 

o,uiy 

12 

10 

0 

TwGBclsniiiirj  .... 

4o0 

0 

0 

If* 

0 

4,  /  by 

10 

19 

0 

Perth  

A  ITOT/H  O  1  m  Q 

Xi-  UCl  (-IcLiy  ICj  .... 

9 

0 

2 

0 

2i 

•>  77 1 
0,  /  / 1 

13 

11 

0 

A  riOT'HTJ't'd 

jO,UcI  XI  V  bCj  ..... 

OA  1 

A 

4 

1-? 

0 

0 

2ii 

Z,14i 

8 

18 

0 

jDciiu.uoiiyj  .        ,        .        ,  , 

4/0 

D 

1  o 

0 

1 

0 

of 

Q  AAA 

o,uuy 

16 

19 

0 

X-^UIIcHjCj          *             ■             ■             .  ■ 

AACi 

Q 

O 

i  O 

0 

3i 

0 

*}  AQl 

7 

1 

0 

Dron 

Q 
O 

o  4 

0 

4 

0 

5 

o,ooy 

15 

16 

0 

\jrasK.j  ...... 

/ 

2'2 

0 

21- 

0 

2i 

4,088 

12 

13 

0 

VliCllUc  V  Uilj  .... 

O 
O 

z  u 

0 

o| 

0 

Of 

Pi  1  A/4 
0, 1U4 

34 

14 

0 

TCiTil  npTi 

X^i-i-LXLlUllj        •              .              a              .  . 

lyo 

9 

£i 

1  U 

Tv  1  n  Tl  Q 1  tH 

XVllllldilClj    •             •             .             ■  . 

o 
A 

9 

0 

u 

0 

i 

z,1d/ 

10 

0 

0 

T  iPt  ii  PTl  ri  AT 

100 

0 

r 

0 

I5 

14 

3 

0 

IVrarlHprfv 

J-TXctHLlCi  LV  J    •              .              .              .  , 

A  A*i 

44o 

o 
o 

7 

0 

4 

0 

2 

6,351 

14 

7 

0 

ATon  pvn IP 

x^jL  wiicy'^iiCj.           ,           ,           ,  . 

ZOl 

1 

'4 

0 

0 

U 

*>  1  OA 
.3,  i  iU 

12 

9 

0 

XTJ.  LHjiVJ-ldi  Uj  .             .             .             .  , 

4/0 

5 

1"1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

4,951 

10 

8 

0 

■Rhvnd 

1  QO 

loo 

4 

2'2 

0 

14 

0 

2 

/^  /tCil 

4,4z  / 

24 

4 

0 

St  MnHnpi? 

KJ  V  iTXCtU-UCOj                 ■              •              •  • 

OOO 

1  A 
lU 

3'0 

0 

3i 

0 

3i 

4,0  /  0 

13 

18 

0 

xiiiiiuv  vjicibii..  .... 

ool 

4 

I'O 

0 

2I 

0 

3 

5,136 

13 

10 

0 

4Ud 

1  A 
lU 

2'4 

0 

3 

0 

3 

4,312 

10 

12 

0 

o o  n  ti  ft  fl'ffWii  ft 1 1 

C-i  \  pn  G  rl  1  ol 

VJTlcUolliclj  ..... 

O  A*> 

o4o 

28 

8'2 

1 

0 

0 

11 

3,016 

8 

16 

0 

K"inta  il 

I\.LllbdiLLy          •             .             •             .  , 

4yi 

55 

11'2 

1 

3^ 

1 

2i 

4,710 

9 

12 

0 

Roxb  uryh — 

KpH  T*n  1 P 

JJCLll  UlCj        .            .            •            ,  . 

zUt 

Cl 

Z 

I'D 

0 

2A 

0 

2 

2,897 

14 

1 

0 

H  rt  TAfTl  £1  Til 

iiUWilOilllj      •                .                ■                .  , 

lyz 

5 

2'6 

0 

0 

0| 

3 

4,402 

22 

19 

0 

ULLLUJlij  ..... 

4U0 

11 

2-7 

0 

0 

8i 

5,084 

12 

11 

0 

lVXcln.cl  to  bV  UXij  .... 

OO"? 
OO  / 

4 

r2 

0 

4 

0 

6^ 

4,027 

11 

19 

0 

ATfl  vfnTi 

XTJ.CI A  LUllj          •              .              .              •  , 

An 
41 1 

o 
Z 

■5 

0 

2f 

0 

3 

5,995 

14 

12 

0 

iVJ-llUjU,  ..... 

3 

•7 

0 

If 

0 

1-9- 

5,274 

12 

7 

0 

Roberton  ^  . 

397 

13 

33 

0 

0 

2 

7,262 

18 

6 

0 

OtlldiillUilllj  .... 

341 

5 

1'5 

0 

If 

0 

4,210 

12 

7 

0 

oLibCnei,     •       .       .       .  . 

304 

1 

•3 

0 

If 

0 

l| 

3,240 

10 

13 

0 

Teviothead,  .... 

419 

1 

•2 

0 

Of 

7,384 

17 

12 

0 

Selkirk — 

Aslikirkj  ..... 

404 

2 

•5 

0 

0 

2 

5,327 

13 

4 

0 

Ettrick,  

331 

•6 

0 

li 

0 

Of 

7,722 

23 

7 

0 

Kirkhope,  ..... 

399 

7 

1-8 

0 

0 

2i 

5,289 

13 

5 

0 

Stirling — 

Buchanan,  ..... 

487 

8 

1-6 

0 

l/o 

i) 

2i 

8,994 

18 

9 

0 

T'intry,  

314 

9 

2-9 

0 

5 

0 

5 

3,867 

12 

6 

0 

Sutherland — 

Loth,  ...... 

449 

24 

5-3 

1 

(1 

I 

3J 

2,538 

5 

13 

0 

Zetland — 

Fetlar,  

347 

5 

1-4 

1 

8 

1 

594 

1 

14 

0 

Parishes  in  Scotland  with  Popula- 

tions under  500,  .... 

43,573 

702 

1-6 

526,441 

12 

4 

0 

Whole  of  Scotland, 

4,472,103 

109,234 

2-4 

25,425,799 

5 

14 

0 

860 
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APPENDIX  No.  CLIX.  (B). 
Papers  handed  in  by  Mr  John  T.  Maxwell. 
Table  No.  1.    Q.  55076  (18). 

Table  showing,  as  at  15th  May  1906,  the  number  of  Ordinary  Poor — (a)  Outdoor,  and  (b)  in  Poorhouse — and  the  number 
of  Lunatic  Poor  in  groups  of  Parishes  comprehending  Urban  Areas  of  various  Populations  and  the  remainder  (or 
predominantly  Rural  Area)  of  Scotland. 


Poor  of  all  Classes. 

Ordinary  Poor. 

Lunatic 

Outdoor. 

In  Poorhouse. 

Poor. 

Group  I.-  Parishes  with  town  populations  over  100,000, 
Group  II. — Parishes  with  town  populations  over  30,000 

and  under  100,000,  

Group  III.— Parishes  with  town  populations  over  10,000 

and  under  30,000,  

Group  IV. — Remainder  of  Scotland,  .... 

31,151 

7,907 

6,802 
35,356 

81,216 

8,543 

1,634 

638 
2,372 

13,187 

5,932 

1,376 

1,056 
6,467 

14,831 

Group  IV.  divided  to  show  the  *Northern  Counties  and  the  Other  Counties  separately. 

^Northern  Counties,  

9,172 
26,184 

456 
1,916 

1,776 
4,691 

*  The  Northern  Counties  here  include  Argyll,  Inverness,  Ross,  Sutherland,  Caithness,  Orkney  and  Zetland. 


Table  No.  2.    Q.  55076  (24). 


Table  showing  for  each  County  in  Scotland  the  Ratio  per  1000  of  Population  of  Ordinary  Poor  (excluding  Depend- 
ants) 65  years  of  age  and  upwards.  Orphans,  Deserted,  and  Separated  Children,  and  Poor  between  14  and  65  years  of 
age  at  15th  May  1906  ;  also  the  Ratio  of  Population  65  years  of  age  and  upwards  per  1000  of  Population  (Census  1901). 


County. 

Ratio  per  1000  of  Population  of  Ordinary  Poor  (excluding 
Dependants)  at  15th  May  1906. 

Ratio  of 
Population 
65  Years  of  Age 
and  upwards 
per  1000  of 
Population 
(Census  1901). 

Total. 

65  Years  of 
Age  and 
upwards. 

Orphans, 
Deserted,  and 
Separated 
Children. 

Of  Ages 
between  say 
14  and  65. 

Aberdeen,  ..... 

12-5 

5-4 

1-7 

5-4 

60-6 

Argyll,  

16-4 

9-4 

1-2 

5-8 

79-4 

Ayr,  

12-1 

5-4 

1-3 

5-4 

45-7 

Banff,  

13-4 

6-5 

1-4 

5-5 

73-3 

Berwick, ...... 

10-1 

4-8 

•8 

4-5 

71-9 

Bute,  ...... 

9-9 

4-7 

1-2 

4-0 

79-2 

Caithness,  ..... 

20-9 

14-4 

11 

5-4 

102-1 

Clackmannan,  .... 

8-7 

3-4 

•9 

4-4 

46-5 

Dumbarton,  

11-6 

4-5 

1-6 

5-5 

37-8 

Dumfries,  ..... 

11-5 

5-5 

•9 

5-1 

66-8 

Edinburgh,  ..... 

11-3 

3-6 

1-7 

6-0 

42-9 

Elgin,  

18-1 

8-5 

2-0 

7-6 

74-8 

Fife,  

8-7 

3-7 

•7 

4-3 

55-2 

Forfar,  

120 

51 

1-6 

5-3 

54-4 

Haddington,  .... 

11-8 

4-8 

1-2 

5-8 

54-9 

Inverness,  ..... 

21-7 

12-3 

1-5 

7-9 

81-1 

Kincardine,  ..... 

8-7 

4-2 

1-1 

3-4 

66-2 

Kinross,  ...... 

4-9 

1-6 

•1 

3-2 

86-7 

Kirkcudbright,  .... 

14-2 

7-2 

1-0 

6-0 

68-8 

Lanark,  

13-8 

4-2 

2-4 

7-2 

300 

Linlithgow,  ..... 

11-7 

4-7 

11 

5-9 

33-6 

Nairn,  ...... 

14-8 

7-7 

1-8 

5-3 

75-6 

Orkney,  

16-1 

9-4 

•8 

5-9 

108-5 

Peebles,  ...... 

6-0 

2-5 

■8 

2-7 

58-0 

Perth,  

9-0 

4-2 

•8 

4-0 

71-3 

Renfrew,  ..... 

10-7 

4-3 

1-3 

5-1 

38-0 

Ross,  ...... 

25-0 

13-2 

1-2 

10-6 

92-8 

Roxburgh,  ..... 

8-6 

4-0 

•7 

3-9 

61-2 

Selkirk,  ...... 

8-7 

3-7 

1-0 

40 

52-9 

Stirling,  

12-0 

4-2 

1-4 

6-4 

39-7 

Sutherland,  

29-4 

19-6 

•5 

9-3 

115-0 

Wigtown,  ..... 

19-2 

11-4 

10 

6-8 

69-0 

Zetland,  

21-4 

14-5 

•3 

6-6 

116-6 

Whole  of  Scotland, 

12-9 

5-2 

re 

61 

48-4 

ROYAF,  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS. 
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APPENDIX  No.  (JLIX,  {B).~Contin,ued. 
Papers  handed  in  by  Mr  John  T.  Maxwell 
Table  No.  2a.   Q.  55076  (26). 


Table  showing  for  certain  Counties  and  for  the  whole  of  Scotland  particulars  as  to  Population  and  Ordinary  Poor 
(excluding  Dependants),  (a)  65  years  of  age  and  upwards,  and  (b)  under  65  years  of  age. 


65  Years  of  Age  and  upwards. 

Under  65  Years  of  Age. 

Counties. 

Population 
(Census  1901). 

Ordinary  Poor 
(excluding 
Dependants) 
at  15th  May 
1906. 

Ratio  of 
Ordinary  Poor 

per  1000  of 
Population  65 
years  of  Age 
and  upwards. 

Population 
(Census  1901-). 

Ordinary  Poor 
(excluding 
Dependants) 
at  15th  Mav 
1906. 

Ratio  of 
Ordinary  Poor 
per  1000  of 
Population 
under  65  years 
of  Age. 

Zetland,  . 
Orkney,  . 
Caithness, 
Sutherland, 

3,283 
3,113 
3,457 
2,465 

409 
270 
488 
420 

124-6 
86-7 
•  141-2 
170-4 

24,883 
25,586 
30,413 
18,975 

194 
191 
220 
210 

7-8 
7-5 
7-2 
11-1 

Whole  of  Scotland, 

216,457 

23,156 

107-0 

4,255,646 

34,459 

81 

Table  No.  2b.    Q.  55076  (27). 


Table  showing  fi;r  certain  Counties  and  for  the  wliole  of  Scotland  particulars  as  to  Ordinary  Poor  (including 
Dependants),  (a)  65  years  of  age  and  upwards,  and  (6)  under  65  years  of  age. 


Counties. 

Population 
(Census 
1901). 

Total  Ordinary  Poor  (including  Dependants). 

Number  at 
15th  May 
1906  who 
were  65  years 

of  Age  and 
upwards. 

Ratio  per 
1000  of 
total 
Population. 

Number  at 
15th  May 
1906  under 
65  years  of 
Age. 

Ratio  per 
1000  of 
total 
Population. 

Total 
Number  at 
15th  May 
1906. 

Ratio  per 
1000  of 
Population. 

Zetland,  . 

28,166 

423 

15-0 



280 

9-9 

703 

24-9 

Orkney,  . 

28,699 

287 

10-0 

394 

13-7 

681 

23-7 

Caithness, 

33,870 

513 

15-1 

524 

15-5 

1,037 

30-6 

Sutherland, 

21,440 

423 

19-7 

422 

19-7 

845 

39-4 

Whole  of  Scotland, 

4,472,103 

24,916 

5-6 

69,487 

15-5 

94,403 

211 

862 
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APPENDIX  No.  CLIX.  {B).—Conti7iued. 
Papers  handed  in  by  Mr  John  T.  Maxwell. 
Table  No.  3.    Q.  55076  (28). 

Table  showing  for  each  Parish  in  the  Counties  of  Caithness  and  Lanark  the  ratio  per  thousand  of  Population  of 
ordinary  Poor  (excluding  Dependants)  65  years  of  age  and  upwards,  Orphans,  Deserted,  and  Separated  Children, 
and  Poor  between  14  and  65  years  of  age  at  15th  May  1906  ;  also  the  ratio  of  Population  65  years  of  age  and 
upwards  per  1000  of  Population  (Census  1901). 


Parish. 

Ratio  per  1000  of  Population  of  Ordinary  Poor  (excluding 
Dependants)  at  15th  May  1906. 

Ratio  of  Population 
65  Years  of  Age 
and  upwards  per 
1000  of  total 
Population 
(Census  1901). 

lotal. 

65  Years  of 
Age  and 
upwards. 

Orphans, 
Deserted,  and 
Separated 
Children. 

Of  Ages 
between  say 
14  and  65. 

Caithness — 

Bower,  .... 

15'1 

8  2 

2-1 

4'8 

97-0 

Canisbay,  .... 

20-5 

14-1 

•9 

5-5 

129-1 

Dunnet,  .... 

27"6 

18'7 

16 

7"3 

124-2 

Halkirk,  .... 

23-8 

17'4 

•9 

5'5 

106-2 

Latheron,  .... 

30"3 

20-1 

2-1 

S'l 

144-7 

Olrig,  

22-5 

16-7 

5  8 

117-7 

Reay,  ..... 

195 

12"3 

2-1 

5"1 

106-8 

Thurso, 

18'7 

12'4 

63 

89-2 

Watten,  .... 

12'2 

O 

4'1 

94-3 

Wick,  

18'2 

13'2 

1"1 

39 

80-7 

Whole  County, 

14.-4. 

1"1 

1021 

Lanark — 

Avondale,  .... 

1  7-0 

2'6 

6"4 

69-6 

Biggar,  .... 
Blantyre,  .... 

13*2 

o  o 

•5 

4"2 

91-7 

1  7-4 

1  #  4: 

I'O 

lO'O 

21-9 

Bothwell,    .       .       .  , 

o  0 

1'2 

A-A 

24-2 

Cadder,  .... 

IV  o 

A  -Q 

1  -9 

39-1 

Cambuslang, 

o  o 

9  A 

\  "0 

5"2 

21-9 

Cambusnethan, 

O  D 

O  D 

1*2 

3'8 

28-7 

Carluke,  .... 

1  1  -7 

A-(\ 

■4 

17.0 

43-4 

Carniichaelj .... 

32-6 

Carmunnock, 

1  0 

1  0 

9'Q 

71-8 

Carnwath,  .... 

D  A 

0 

D 

44-2 

Carstairs,  .... 

4-8 

■5 

4-3 

45-4 

Covington,  .... 

3-2 

3-2 

73-2 

Crawford, 

9-9 

5-0 

4-9 

69-4 

Crawford  john, 

11-3 

8-5 

2-8 

77-8 

Culter,  .... 

76-5 

Dalserf,  .... 

13-4 

61 

•4 

6-9 

27-6 

Dalziel,  .... 

8-2 

2-6 

•8 

4-8 

19-1 

Dolphinton, 

4-0 

40 

52-0 

Douglas,  .... 

15-4 

lb-4 

1-3 

3-7 

64-2 

Dunsyre,     .  . 

50 

5-0 

50-0 

Glasgow,  .... 

16-2 

4-5 

3-7 

80 

29  7 

Glassford,  .... 

9-1 

4-5 

•8 

3-8 

65-1 

Govan,  .... 

13-2 

3-9 

1-7 

7-6 

28-7 

Hamilton,  .... 

13-8 

4-3 

1-4 

8-1 

28-6 

Kilbride,  East,  . 

9-6 

6-8 

2-8 

62-3 

Lanark,  .... 

11-5 

4-9 

2-5 

4-1 

62-1 

Lesniahagow, 

15-2 

5-3 

•9 

90 

46-2 

Libberton,  .... 

16-2 

11-6 

2-3 

23 

44-0 

Monkland,  New,  . 

10-9 

4-5 

1-0 

5-4 

291 

Monkland,  Old,  . 

111 

3-2 

1-2 

6-7 

26-7 

Pettinain,  .... 

62-7 

Rutherglen, 

11-7 

4"7 

"•'7 

6-3 

28-8 

Shotts,  ... 

10-4 

30 

2-1 

5-3 

26-4 

Stonehouse,  .... 

12-0 

6-0 

6-0 

57-3 

Symington,  .... 

7-7 

2-6 

5-1 

121-1 

Walston, 

3-5 

3-5 

88-3 

Wandell,  .... 

2-8 

2'8 

66-3 

Wiston,  .... 

4-9 

4"'9 

75-2 

Whole  County, 

138 

4-2 

2-4 

7-2 

30-0 

ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOK  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS. 


^Appendix  CLIX  (B)  No.  6.  (Q55076(35)y 


/SOUTH 

RO  ■  - 


Sn  nihTii:tfh  Sea 


TABLE,  SHOWING  PARISHES  IN  WHICH  THE  RATIO  OF  POOR 
PER   1,000  OF   POPULATION  WAS,  YEAR  1902-3-  


40  and  under  50. 


Daviot 

40.00 

(Inverness! 

Eddrachillis 

40-2 

KirUcolm 

40-5 

Kildalton 

40-6 

Abernethy 

40-7 

(Inverness^ 

Kilchoman 

40-7 

Kirkmaiden 

40-7 

Rosskeen 

41-0 

Petty 

411 

Knockbain 

41-2 

Old  Luce 

41-3 

Auchindoir 

41-9 

Portree 

42-1 

Kiltearn 

42-1 

Kilninian 

42-3 

North  Knapdale 

43-0 

Stenton 

43-1 

Kirkmiehae] 

43-5 

(Banff! 

43-7 

Bressay 

Kincardine 

44-3 

(Ross! 


Unst 

Colonsay 

Bracadale 

Deskford 

Tingwall 

Forres 

Girthon 

Glenorchy 

Olrig 

Auldearn 

Crichton 

Snizort 

Kilninver 

Appleeross 

Kirkhill 

Reay 

Kilmuir 

Cromarty 

Kinloss 

Stronsay 

Gairloch  


44-7 
44-7 
44-7 
44-8 

44-  9 

45-  2 
45.5 

46-  1 
46-3 

46-  4 
40-9 

47-  5 
47-6 
47-7 

47-  8 

48-  3 

48-  6 

49-  2 
49-5 
49-8 
49-8 


50  and  under  60. 

60  and  under  80- 

Dunnet 

50-3 

Rhynd 

60-1 

Fodderty 

50-4 

60-2 

50-4 

Strathblane 

KiUearnean 

Edderton 

52-0 

Fearn 

60-8 

Tain 

52-6 

52-1 

Lochalsh 

63-4 

Latheron 

Kilfinichen 

53-0 

Alness 

64-9 

Kilmoraek 

54-3 

Loch  broom 

.55 '2 

Resolis 

66-6 

Kiltarlity 

55-8 

Alvie 

67-5 

iCilbrandon 

.56-1 

Urquhart 

56-6 

Glensbiel 

700 

( Ross) 

Urquhart 

.58-0 

Tarbat 

72-9 

(Inverness 

73-,5 

Kilchrennan 

.58-4 

Tongue 

Dallas 

.59-6 

NiS^ 

76-2 

80  and  over. 


82-9 


Kntail 


99-2 


120-2 


EXPLANATION  OF  COLOURS. 

Year  1902-3. 

Parishes  in  which  the  Ratio  of  Poor 
per  1,000  of  Population  was  :— 
40  and  under  50  shown  thus 

50  and  under  60        ,,  ... 

60  and  under  80        ,,  ... 

80  and  over  ,,  ... 


-tl. 


IV-  Survey,  SoillJicuiipton  ,09. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CLIX.  {By—Lmitinwd. 
Papers  handed  in  by  Mr  John  T.  Maxwell. 


Table  No.  4.    Q.  55076  (32). 

Table  showing  for  the  Counties  of  Dumbarton,  Lanark,  and  Renfrew  the  number  of  Poor  of  all  Classes  at  15th  May 
1906,  and  the  number  and  percentage  of  the  same  who  Were  Natives  of  Ireland. 


o  o 

'  Irish- 
or  at 
1906. 

ge  of 
Poor,  to 
Classes. 

^  to 
o  o 

'S    _  CO 

O  CO 

f  Po 
asses 
y  19 

^  eg  --^ 

I  Irii 
or  at 
190 

ge  o: 
roor 
Clas 

County  and  Parish. 

Number  o 
of  all  CI 
at  15th  Ma 

imber  of 
born  Poi 
5th  May 

Percenta 
sh-born 
or  of  all 

County  and  Parish. 

* 

^umber  o 
of  all  CI 
15th  Ma 

o  o  ?^ 

-2  £  ^ 
B  ors 

Percenta 
sh-born  . 
or  of  all 

1— 1 '  ' 

LaiKiTh  {co7itd.^ — 

Arrochar,      .  . 

1 1 

Glassford, 

14 

Bonhill, 

262 

38 

14-5 

Govan  Combination, 

9,058 

1,748 

19-3 

Cardross, 

344 

114 

33  1 

Hamilton, 

1,236 

167 

13-5 

Cumbernauld, 

85 

4 

4-7 

Kilbride,  East, 

79 

15 

190 

Dumbarton, 

359 

109 

30-4 

Lanark, .... 

179 

22 

12-3 

Kilmaronock, 

6 

Lesniahagow, 

342 

11 

3-2 

Kilpatrick,  New,  . 

62 

25-2 

Libberton, 

8 

Kilpatrick,  Old, 

706 

88 

12-5 

Monkland,  New,  . 

896 

135 

15-1 

Kirkintilloch, 

375 

50 

13-3 

Monklaud,  Old, 

1,307 

279 

21-3 

Luss,  .... 

2 

Pettinain, 

1 

Roseneath, 

3 

8-6 

Rutherglen,  . 

485 

106 

21-9 

Row,  .... 

27 

12-3 

Sliotts,  . 

378 

78 

20-6 

Stonehouse,  .       .  i 

81 

2 

2-5 

Total,  . 

2651 

495 

18  7 

Symington,  . 
Walston, 

7 
1 

Lanark— 

Wandell,  etc.. 

1 

Avondale, 

146 

17 

11-6 

Wiston,  etc.,  . 

4 

1 

25'0 

BiiTirar  .... 
■^^fot)   J  .... 

34 

1 

2-9 

Blantyre, 
Bothwel], 

555 

140 

25-2 

Total,  . 

35,210 

7,531 

21-4 

881 

182 

20' 7 

Reiifreii} — 

Gadder, 

230 

44 

191 

Cathcart, 

227 

35 

15-4 

Cambuslang, . 

402 

65 

16-2 

Eaglesham,  . 

32 

4 

12-5 

Cambusnethan, 

540 

99 

18-3 

Eastwood, 

470 

114 

24-3 

Carluke, 

178 

30 

16-9 

Erskine, 

15 

7 

46  7 

Carmichael,  . 

11 

Greenock, 

1,432 

255 

17-8 

Carmunnock, 

8 

1 

12-5 

Houston, 

34 

12 

35-3 

Carnwath, 

147 

8 

5-4 

Inchinnan, 

10 

1 

10-0 

Carstairs, 

27 

10 

370 

Inverkip,  etc.. 

126 

9 

7-1 

Covington,  . 

2 

Kilbarclian,  . 

158 

39 

24-7 

Crawford, 

27 

Kilmacolm,  . 

43 

11 

25-6 

Crawfordjohn, 

10 

Lochwinnoch, 

73 

9 

12-3 

Culter,  .... 

3 

Mearns, .... 

117 

24 

20-5 

Dal  serf, 

446 

35 

7-8 

Neilston, 

357 

87 

24-4 

Dalziel, .... 

749 

138 

18-4 

Paisley, .... 

2,093 

349 

16-7 

Dolphinton,  . 

4 

Port  Glasgow, 

459 

183 

399 

Douglas, 

56 

Renfrew, 

271 

60 

221 

Dunsyie, 

1 

Glasgow, 

16,676 

4,197 

25-2 

Total,  . 

5,917 

1,199 

20-3 

Table  No.  5.    Q  55076  (33). 
Statement  showing  for  each  County  in  Scotland,  at  15th  May  1903,  the  number  of  Parishes  in  which  the 
ratio  of  Pauperism  to  Population  lay  within  certain  limits. 


Parishes  in  which  the  Number 
of  Poor  of  all  Classes  per 
1000  of  Population  was 


Under  10. 

10  and 
under  20. 

20  and 
under  30. 

30  and 
under  40. 

40  and 
under  50. 

1.  Aberdeen,  . 

7 

32 

34 

9 

1 

2.  Argyll, 

3 

4 

11 

10 

7 

3.  Ayr,  . 

1 

18 

20 

5 

4.  Banff,  .  . 

1 

7 

8 

4 

2 

5.  Berwick, 

8 

15 

7 

2 

6.  Bute,  . 

1 

4 

1 

7.  Caithness,  . 

1 

5 

2 

8.  Clackmannan, 

3 

2 

9.  Dumbarton, . 

"i 

4 

6 

10.  Dumfries, 

5 

20 

15 

3 

11.  Edinburgh,  . 

2 

11 

11 

2 

i 

12.  Elgin,  . 

2 

3 

11 

2 

13.  Fife,  . 

5 

32 

18 

5 

14.  Forfar, . 

16 

22 

9 

6 

15.  Haddington, 

2 

10 

11 

i 

16.  Inverness,  . 

1 

10 

10 

8 

17.  Kincardine, . 

4 

10 

3 

2 

18.  Kinross, 

2 

3 

8  I.' 


19.  Kirkcudbright, 

20.  Lanark, 

21.  Linlithgow,  . 

22.  Nairn,  . 

23.  Orkney, 

24.  Peebles, 

25.  Perth,  . 

26.  Renfrew, 

27.  Ross  and  Cromarty 

28.  Roxburgh,  . 

29.  Selkirk, 

30.  Stirling, 

31.  Sutherland,  . 

32.  Wigtown,  . 

33.  Zetland, 

Total, 


Parishes  in  which  the  Number 
of  Poor  of  all  Classes  per 
1000  of  Population  was 


1 
10 
13 

2 


12 
14 
5 

6 
4 

29 
8 
1 

10 
3 
9 
1 
2 
1 


ta  3 

O 


^   3    L-l  "-^ 

T5        rO  to  ^  CO  |T3  rrt 


O       O  t3 


6 
10 

5 


106  303  266  128  41 


03  ^  '  ^  C3 
>0        CD  pL, 


15  i  15 


Parishes  having  no  paupers  :— Abbey  St  Bathans,  Foulden,  Ewes,  Heriot,  "Walston,  Drumelzier,  Kirkurd,  Lyne,  Manor, 

Skirling,  and  Lethendy. 
Parish  having  highest  ratio  of  pauperism  per  1000  of  population  : — Kintail,  120-2.  - 
Average  ratio  of  pauperism  per  1000  of  population  for  Scotland : — 23-0. 
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APPENDIX  No.  GLIX.  {B).—Co7Uinued. 
Paper  handed  in  by  Mr  John  T.  Maxwell. 
Table  No.  7.    Q.  55076  (45). 

Table  showing  for  each  Year  from  1859  to  1906  (inclusive)  the  number  of  Poor  of  all  Classes  relieved  on  *15th  May, 
the  Increase  or  Decrease,  and  the  ratio  per  1000  of  estimated  Population. 


Number  of  Poor  of 

o  c 
o  .2 

all  Classes  re 

ieved 

1— I  cfl 

on 

*15th  May. 

oj 

CO 

:S 

05 

«3 

cs 

r  per 
Popu 

w* 

o 
Cl 

\—i 

Deere 

Ratio  of  Poo 

of  estimated 

Paupei 

Depends 

Total 

81,854 

40,159 

122,013 

40 

80,917 

39,989 

120,906 

1  1  n'7 
1,  iU  / 

39 

82,324 

41,867 

124,191 

3,285 

40 

82,454 

43,865 

126,319 

2,128 

40 

82,381 

45,179 

127,560 

1,241 

40 

82,174 

45,540 

127,714 

154 

40 

81,429 

46,914 

128,343 

629 

40 

79,471 

46,571 

126,042 

2,301 

39 

81,626 

43,760 

125,386 

... 

40 

80,313 

48,048 

128,361 

2,319 

39 

83,624 

52,612 

136,236 

7,875 

41 

84,024 

52,041 

136,065 

171 

41 

82,419 

50,047 

132,466 

3,599 

39 

80,675 

48,582 

129,257 

3,209 

38 

77,396 

45,341 

122,737 

6,520 

36 

73,646 

42,461 

116,107 

6,630 

33 

70,720 

39,519 

110,239 

5,868 

32 

67,854 

37,751 

105,605 

4,634 

30 

65,538 

37,120 

102,658 

2,947 

29 

76,621 

45,352 

121,973 

2,338 

36 

64,472 

36,168 

100,640 

2,018 

28 

63,758 

35,640 

99,398 

1,242 

27 

65,003 

37,896 

102,899 

3,501 

28 

65,491 

37,695 

103,186 

287 

27 

64,705 

37,601 

102,306 

880 

27 

63,569 

35,772 

99,341 

2,965 

26 

62,084 

35,013 

97,097 

2,244 

25 

60,665 

33,977 

94,642 

2,455 

25 

60,873 

34,643 

95,516 

"874 

25 

61,563 

35,941 

97,504 

1,988 

25 

63,218 

36,035 

99,253 

1 

515 

26 

Year. 


Number  of  Poor  of 
all  Classes  relieved 
on  *15th  May. 


1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894  ! 

1895 

1896 

Average 

of  the 
10  years. 

1897 

1898  ; 

1899  ; 

1900  ■ 
1901 
1902  : 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 

Average 

of  the 
10  years. 


61,286 
61,073 
60,544 
60,020 
59,063 
58,855 
59,826 
61,015 
62,052 
63,694 


35,250 
35,153 
34,292 
32,804 
32,000 
3]  ,937 
32,178 
32,667 
33,816 
34,308 


96,536 
96,226 
94,836 
92,824 
91,063 
90,792 
92,004 
93,682 
95,868 
98,002 


60,743   33,440  94,183 


64,646 

65,000 

64,513 

64,626 

64,680 

65,387 

66,703 

70,371  ' 

72,148 

72,446 


34,857 
34,578 
33,434 
34,390 
34,348 
35,461 
3(),313 
3.5,253 
36,495 
36,788 


67,052 


35,192 


99,503 
99,578 
97,947 
99,016 
99,028 
100,848 
103,016 
105,624 
108,643 
109,234 


102,244 


968 
310 
1,390 
2,012 
1,761 
271 


1,212 
1,678 
2,186 
2,134 


50 


1,501 
75 

1,069 
12 
1,820 
2,168 
2,608 
3,019 
591 


1,123 


631 


o  .2 

^  o 
o 

CM  £ 

°  t 

2 '-5 
Is 


25 
21 
24 
23 
23 
22 
22 
23 
23 
23 


23 


23 
23 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
23 
28 
23 


23 


*  Prior  to  1896,  14t})  May. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CLIX.  (B).—Conti7iued. 
Paper  handed  in  by  Mr  John  T.  Maxwell. 
No.  8a.    Q.  55076  (54). 
Circular  Letter  as  to  the  Use  of  the  Poorhonse  as  a  Test. 


Board  of  Supervision, 
Edinburgh,  28th  January  1878. 

Sir, — The  Parocliial  Board  are  aware  that  for  several 
years  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Supervision,  so  far  as 
their  other  duties  permitted,  have  been  carefully  examining 
the  Registers  of  Poor,  with  the  view  more  especially  of 
drawing  the  attention  of  the  Parochial  Boards  in  their 
respective  districts  to  the  cases  in  which  it  appeared 
advisable  that  outdoor  relief  should  be  Avithdrawn,  and 
the  offer  of  the  poorhouse  substituted.  The  report  of  the 
officer  is  sent  down  by  the  Board  to  the  Parochial  Board, 
is  considered  by  them,  and  a  copy  of  their  minute  is  for- 
warded by  the  chairman  or  the  inspector  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Board.  In  any  case  where  a  considerable 
number  of  paujjers  is  struck  off  the  outdoor  roll,  the 
inspector  of  the  parish  is  communicated  with  after  a 
reasonable  inteival,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  what 
effect  the  action  of  the  Parochial  Board  has  had  ;  whether 
the  persons  so  dealt  with  have  been  again  admitted  to  out- 
door relief  or  whether  (2)ermanently  ceasing  to  be  a  burden 
on  the  ratepayers)  they  are  maintaining  themselves  or  are 
maintained  by  the  relatives  legally  or  morally  lial^le  for 
their  sujjjjort. 

In  the  Board's  Circular  Letter,  dated  February  2,  1850, 
it  is  jjointed  out  that  the  proper  subjects  for  admission  into 
a  poorhouse  form  two  separate  classes,  easily  distinguish- 
able from  other  classes  of  paupers  and  from  one  another  : — 
'  The  first  of  these  two  classes  of  paujiers,  for  whom 
relief  in  a  poorhouse  is  preferable  to  outdoor  relief, 
comprises  all  destitute  persons  who  are  incapacitated 
by  youth  or  old  age,  or  by  disease,  whether  mental  or 
physical,  from  contributing  in  any  way  to  their  own 
support,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  from  being 
friendless,  or  from  requiring  more  than  ordinary 
attendance,  cannot  be  adequately  maintained  and 
cared  for  by  means  of  outdoor  relief. 
'  The  other  class  of  paupers  for  whom  relief  in  a 
poorhouse  is  preferable  to  outdoor  relief,  and  to 
whom  it  is  peculiarly  applicable,  either  as  a  test  or 
as  affording  the  means  of  needful  restraint,  consists 
of  applicants  for,  or  recipients  of,  relief  of  every  kind 
whose  claims  are  doubtful  : — such  as  persons  who 
are  suspected  of  concealing  or  of  misrepresenting  the 
extent  of  their  means  and  resources,  whether  arising 
from  their  own  exertions  and  earnings  or  from  the 
aid  afforded  by  friends  or  relatives  ;  or  persons  who, 
though  not  able-bodied,  are  yet  not  so  disabled  as, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Parochial  Board,  to  render 
them  incapable  of  maintaining  themselves  and  their 
dependants,  if  any,  without  relief  from  the  parish  ; 
but  more  especially  all  persons  of  idle,  immoral,  or 
dissipated  habits,  who,  if  admitted  to  outdoor  relief, 
would  squander  their  allowances  in  drunkenness 
and  debauchery,  or  otherwise  misapply  them.  Poor 
persons  may  not  be  allowed  to  starve  because  they 
or  their  parents  are  vicious,  but  the  law  leaves  to  the 
bodies  to  whom  its  administration  is  entrusted  a 
choice  as  to  the  manner  of  affording  relief ;  and  if 
Parochial  Boards  desire  to  discourage  indolence,  to 
detect  imposture,  to  check  extravagance,  and  to 
reform  or  control  vice,  they  must  make  work,  confine- 
ment, and  discipline  the  conditions  upon  which 
paupers  of  this  class  are  relieved.' 
The  experience  which  those  charged  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law  have  acquired  since  1850  has  estab- 
lished that  it  is  hurtful  in  practice  to  grant  relief  otherwise 
than  in  the  poorhouse  to  the  following  classes : — (1) 
mothers  of  illegitimate  children,  including  widows  with 


legitimate  families  who  may  fall  into  immoral  habits  ;  (2) 
deserted  wives ;  (3)  persons  having  grown-up  families 
settled  either  in  this  country  or  abroad  ;  (4)  persons  having 
collateral  relatives  in  comfortable  circumstances  ;  (5)  wives 
of  persons  sentenced  to  terms  of  imprisonment  or  penal 
servitude  ;  (6)  generally,  all  persons  of  idle,  immoral,  or 
dissipated  habits. 

The  results  which  have  been  obtained  from  the  revision 
of  the  registers  of  poor  suggested  by  the  reports  of  the 
Board's  officers  during  the  past  three  years*  are  so  striking, 
that  the  Board  desire  to  call  the  special  attention  of  the 
Parochial  Board  to  the  information  which  they  have  thus 
obtained. 

That  information  clearly  establishes — 1st,  that  a  judicious 
but  firm  and  vigilant  use  of  the  poorhouse  test  has  a  marked 
effect  in  diminishing  pauperism  ;  2nd,  that  it  is  not 
attended  with  any  evil  consequences,  such  as  the  increase 
of  crime  or  vagrancy  ;  3rd,  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
paupers  by  whom  tlie  (.>fter  of  the  poorhouse  has  been 
refused  become  self-supporting  or  are  supported  by  their 
relatives. 

In  the  subjoined  memorandum  the  Parochial  Board  will 
find  a  number  of  cases  taken  from  the  records  in  this  office, 
which  prove  how  much  may  be  done  by  a  Parochial  Board 
acting  upon  approved  principles  of  administration  in 
reducing  the  number  of  ]iaupers,  and  the  demoralisation 
which  accompanies  an  excessive  amount  of  pauperism  in 
any  district.  It  is  a  m9st  mistaken  kindness  which 
prompts  the  members  of  Parochial  Boards  to  expend  the 
assessment  levied  under  the  Poor  Law  Act  in  outdoor 
relief  upon  persons  who  are  able  to  support  themselves,  or 
who  have  relatives  who  are  bound  legally  or  morally  to 
support  them  ;  for  it  may  be  stated  as  an  axiom  of  Poor 
Law  administration,  that  cases  of  the  "test  class"  are  rare 
in  which  outdoor  relief  is  not  directly  pernicious  either  to 
the  recipient  or  to  his  neighbours. 

The  Board  regret  to  observe  that  in  some  cases,  within  a 
few  weeks  or  months  after  relief  in  the  poorhouse  has  been 
offered  to  and  declined  by  paupers,  outdoor  relief  has 
been  again  awarded  without  any  change  of  circumstances 
in  the  interval.  The  Board  desire  to  impress  upon  the 
members  of  your  Board  the  importance  of  a  resolute 
adherence  to  the  offer  of  indoor  relief  only  in  all  such 
cases,  in  spite  of  any  pressure  that  may  be  brought  to  bear 
on  them. 

The  Board  have  also  to  remind  those  Parochial  Boards 
which  have  poorhouses  of  their  own,  either  singly  or  in 
combination,  -that  to  make  the  poorhouse  a  thorough  test, 
it  is  necessary  to  divide  the  inmates  for  purposes  of  dis- 
cipline into  the  two  classes  described  in  the  Board's  Circular 
Letter  of  February  2,  1850 ; — the  first  or  test  class 
including  those  who  fall  under  one  or  other  of  the  above 
definitions  ;  the  second  including  sick  and  infirm  inmates 
and  children  ; — and  that  the  Parochial  Board  will  best 
consult  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  industrious  poor,  l:)y  insisting,  through  their  representa- 
tives in  the  House  Committee,  on  the  maintenance  of  such 
discipline  as  shall  tend  to  unmask  imposture,  stimulate 
filial  duty,  and  strengthen  family  ties. 

I  am  directed  by  the  Board  to  transmit  this  Circular 
Letter  to  all  parishes  in  Scotland,  and  to  require  you  to 
lay  it  before  your  Parocliial  Board  at  their  next  meeting. — 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Skelton,  Secretary. 

To  the  Inspector  of  Poor. 

*  The  cases  reported  on  prior  to  1875  will  be  found  in  the 
Thirtieth  Annual  Keport  of  the  Board,  App.  A,  page  91. 


Ca  SES  of  Paupers  receiving  Outdoor  Relief  reported  on  by  the  Officers  of  the  Board  of  Supervision 


Parish. 

Date  and  Substance 
of  Report. 

Action  taken  by  Parochial 
Board  upon  Report. 

Subsequent  Statement  of  Results 
by  Inspector  of  Poor. 

Strachan. 

2nd  March  1875.— Two  wo- 
men receiving  outdoor  relief 
on  account  of  illegitimate 
children  ;  ten  cases  in  which 
there  appeared  to  be  families  or 
relatives  who  should  sujjport. 

2lst  May  1875.—  Two  struck 
off  roll ;    five    offered  poor- 
house. 

]3</i  November  1875.  —  None  ac- 
cepted offer  of  poorhouse  ;  two  have 
been  readmitted  ;  the  remaining 
five  have  been  supported  partly  by 
relatives  and  partly  b}^  their  own 
exertions. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CLIX  (B).— Continued. 
Paper  handed  in  by  Mr  John  T.  Maxwell.    Q.  55076  (54). 
No.  8a — continued. 

Cases  of  Paupers  receiving  Outdoor  Relief  reported  on  by  the  Officers  of  the  Board  of  Supervision— confwwerf. 


Parish. 


Errol. 


Rov 


Forfar. 


Killean  and  Kil- 
kenzie. 


Kirriemuir. 


Kilniory. 


Muthil. 


Tyrie. 


Kilfinichen. 


Longside. 


Logierait 


Rothesay 


Ellon. 


Leslie  (Aberdeen). 


Mary  kirk. 


Date  and  Substance 
of  Report. 


4th  March  1875.— Thirteen 
cases  in  which  the  poorhouse 
test  appeared  to  be  applicable. 


\st  March  1875.-  Twelve 
cases  in  which  the  poorhouse 
test  appeared  to  be  applicable. 


Ibth  July  1875, — Nine  cases 
in  which  the  poorliouse  test 
appeared  to  be  ajjplicable. 


\Zth  July  1875. — Several 
cases  in  which  outdoor  relief 
seemed  to  be  improperly 
given. 


mh  July  1875.— Eleven 
cases  in  which  there  appeared 
to  be  families  or  relatives  who 
should  support. 

21s«  September  1875.— Six 
cases  in  which  there  appeared 
to  be  families  or  relatives  who 
should  support. 

20th  September  1875.— Seven 
cases  in  which  there  appeared 
to  be  families  or  relatives  who 
should  support. 

lOth  December  1875.— Two 
cases  in  which  there  appeared 
to  be  families  or  relatives  who 
should  .support. 

25</i-  August  1875. — Thirteen 
cases  in  which  there  appeared 
to  be  families  or  relatives  who 
sliould  support. 

Zlst  December  1875.— Thir- 
teen cases  in  which  there  ap- 
peared to  be  families  or  rela- 
tives who  should  support. 
No  outdoor  relief  should  be 
given  to  single  women  with 
illegitimate  children. 

&th  July  1876.— Eight  cases 
in  which  there  appeared  to 
be  families  or  relatives  who 
should  support. 

bth  September  1876. — Twelve 
cases  in  which  there  appeared 
to  be  families  or  relatives  who 
should  support. 

13£/i  November  1876.— Five 
cases  in  which  there  appeared 
to  be  families  or  relatives  who 
should  support. 

13</i,  November  1876.— Four 
women  receiving  relief  on  ac- 
count of  illegitimate  children. 
Three  cases  in  which  relatives 
should  support. 

29t/i,  December  1876.— Twelve 
cases  in  which  there  appeared 
to  be  families  or  relatives  who 
should  support. 


Action  taken  by  Parochial 
Board  upon  Report. 


Wth  May  1875.— Nine  offered 
poorhouse. 


12i/i.  June  1875.— Majority  of 
those  cases  offered  poorhouse. 


Qth  November  1875. — Seven 
offered  poorhouse  ;  two  struck 
off  roll. 


ZQth  November  1875.— Five 
cases  struck  off  roll,  and  ali- 
ment of  two  others  reduced. 


25«/i  January  1876.— Two 
struck  off  roll  ;  one  offered 
poorhouse. 


IQth  January  1876.— Three 
struck  oft'  roll,  and  the  allow- 
ance of  two  reduced. 

\Oth  January  1876. — Two 
struck  off  roll. 


mh  February  1876.— Poor- 
house offered  in  both  cases. 


lAth  February  1876. — Poor- 
house offered  in  three  cases, 
and  in  two  cases  families  to  be 
prosecuted. 

loth  February  1876.— Out- 
door relief  withdrawn  from 
the  thirteen  paupers,  and  from 
five  women  receiving  relief 
on  account  of  illegitimate  chil- 
dren. 


Subsequent  Statement  of  Results 
by  Inspector  of  Poor. 


nth  November  1875. —  The  only 
answer  to  the  offer  of  the  poorhouse 
was  a  distinct  refusal.  They  are 
now  supported  by  their  own  efforts 
or  by  their  children. 

I8th  December  1875.— Four  paupers 
have  been  permanently  removed 
from  the  roll ;  two  support  them- 
selves, and  two  are  supported  by 
relatives. 

23rd  February  1876.  —  None  ac- 
cepted offer  of  poorhouse ;  one  re- 
admitted to  outdoor  roll ;  the 
remaining  eight  are  supported 
partly  by  their  own  exertions  and 
partly  by  assistance  from  relatives. 

I5th  March  1876.— The  families  of 
two  of  the  cases  provided  for  them, 
while  the  Board  was  under  the 
necessity  of  relieving  to  a  small 
extent  two  of  the  others,  both  on 
account  of  ill-health. 

24th  May  1876.— One  dead  ;  one 
now  supports  herself,  and  the  other 
is  supported  partly  by  her  own 
exertions  and  partly  by  assistance 
from  her  relatives. 

I5th  May  1876.  —  The  three 
paupers  struck  off"  the  roll  appear 
to  be  supported  by  their  families. 

20th  July  1876. — Now  supported 
by  relatives. 


29th  June  1876. — Both  declined 
offer,  and  are  supported  by  their 
families. 

Zrd  July  1876. — Six  paupers  have 
been  struck  off  roll,  and  are  now 
supported  by  themselves  or  by  their 
relatives. 

3rd  July  1876.  —  None  of  those 
paupers  accepted  offer  of  poorhouse. 
Eleven  are  again  receiving  outdoor 
relief.  The  remaining  seven  are 
now  supported  by  themselves  or  by 
their  relatives. 


Wth  October  1876. 
offered  poorhouse. 


Three  2nd  April  1877. — All  declined  offer 
of  poorhouse  ;  since  supported  by 
relatives  and  neighbours. 


2bth  December  1876.— Three 
offered  poorhouse. 


Ibth  February  1877.— Two 
offered  poorhouse. 


\st  Jayiuary  1877. — Three 
ottered  poorhouse. 


\4th  March  1877.— Three 
offered  poorhouse ;  one  struck 
off  roll. 


\mh  July  1877.— All  declined  offer 
of  poorhouse ;  since  supported  by 
relatives. 

mh  July  1877.  —  Both  declined 
offer  ;  since  supported  by  relatives. 


2\st  July  1877.— All  declined  offer 
of  poorhouse  ;  now  supported  by 
their  own  exertions  and  some  assist- 
ance from  the  older  members  of 
their  families. 

IQth  July  1877. —  None  of  those 
paupers  now  chargeable ;  supported 
by  themselves  or  relatives. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CLIX.  {B).—Conti7med. 
Paper  handed  in  by  Mr  John  T.  Maxwell.    Q.  55076  (54). 
No.  8a — continued. 

Cases  of  Padpers  receiving  Oaitdoor  Relief  reported  on  by  the  Officers  of  the  Board  of  Supervision — continued. 


Parish. 

Date  and  Substance 
of  Report. 

Action  taken  by  Parochial 
Board  upon  Report. 

Turriff. 

Qth  February  1877.— Seven 
cases  in  which  there  appeared 
to  be  families  or  relatives  who 
should  support. 

14<A     June     1877.— Three 
offered  poorhonse. 

Campbeltown. 

mh  March  1877.— Nine 
cases  in  which  there  appeared 
to  be  families  or  relatives  who 
should  support.  Two  widows 
who  have  had  illegitimate 
children  since  the  death  of 
their  husbands. 

23rd  May  1877.- Outdoor 
relief  discontinued  in  almost 
every  case  referred  to. 

Monqnhitter. 

Qth  February  1877. — Six  cases 
in  which  the  poorhonse  test 
appeared  to  be  applicable. 

2lst  May  1877. — Six  offered 
poorhonse. 

Keith. 

llth  January  1875. — Recom- 
mend that  the  poorhonse  should 
be  offered  to  single  women 
receiving  relief  on  account  of 
illegitimate  children. 

Uth  February  1875.— Poor- 
house  test  has  been  very  strictly 
applied,  thirteen  women  with 
twenty-seven  dependants  hav- 
ing ceased  to  receive  relief 
through  being  offered  poor- 
house  relief. 

Elgin. 

2lst  January  1875.— The 
report  pointed  out  decrease  in 
number  of  poor. 

Uh  February  1875.— Stated 
that  no  fewer  than  forty  appli- 
cants were  offered  poorhonse 
during  last  year,  who  declined 
acceptance  thereof. 

Mortlach. 

23rd  January  1877. — Six 
women  receiving  relief  on 
account  of  illegitimate  chil- 
dren. 

2Zrd  April  1877. — Poorhonse 
to  be  offered  in  all  cases  when 
practicable.  No  outdoor  relief 
to  be  given  to  class  of  cases 
referred  to  in  report. 

Bothkennar. 

lUf/i  Uctooer  1874. — JNuni- 
erous  paupers  appear  to  have 
families  well  able  to  support 
them. 

Qth  February  1875. — JNme 
paupers  struck  off  roll,  and 
the  allowances  of  three  others 
reduced. 

Kirkniabreck. 

1st  May  1875. — Several  cases 
of  very  doubtful  aspect  on  the 
roll. 

IZth  August  1875.  —  The 
Parochial  Board,  fully  recog- 
nising the  advantage  of  the 
poorhonse  test,  have  been  rigid 
in  refusing  outdoor  relief  to 
single  women  with  illegitimate 
children,  and  it  has  been  their 
endeavour  to  apply  the  same 
test  to  worthless  characters. 

Hoddam. 

29</i  May  1875.— Three  wo- 
men with  nine  illegitimate 
children  receive  outdoor  relief, 
and  several  cases  of  doubtful 
aspect  exist  on  the  roll. 

26th  November  1875. —The 
poorhonse  offered  to  all  women 
with  illegitimate  children  and 
several  others  on  the  roll ; 
some  have  refused  to  go,  and 
others  have  not  yet  decided. 
The  Parochial  Board  have 
determined  to  give  women 
with  illegitimate  children  no 
outdoor  relief,  and  otherwise 
to  use  the  poorhonse  more  than 
they  have  done. 

Stair 

'2'2nd  May  1875.— Three  wo- 
men with  eight  illegitimate 
children  receiving  outdoor 
relief  ;  one  case  in  which  there 
appeared  to  be  relatives  who 
should  support  the  pauper. 

2Qth  October  1875.  —  The 
Parochial  Board  resolved 
unanimously  not  to  give  in 
future  outdoor  relief  to  women 
with  illegitimate  children,  and 
also,  as  far  as  possible,  to  meet 
the  views  of  the  visiting  officer 
in  respect  to  children  support- 
ing their  parents. 

Subsequent  Statement  of  Results 
by  Inspector  of  Poor. 


22nd  November  1877. — None  ac- 
cepted offer  of  poorhonse  ;  two  sup- 
j)ort  themselves  and  families  without 
assistance  ;  one  is  assisted  by  rela- 
tives. 

23rd  November  1877. — All  refused 
offer  of  j)oorhouse  ;  relatives  support 
in  one  or  two  cases,  but  all  the  others 
are  self-supporting,  and  are  quite  as 
well  off  as  when  they  were  receiving 
parochial  relief. 

27th  November  1877.— All  declined 
offer  of  poorhonse.  Four  now  sup- 
port themselves  with  the  assistance 
of  relatives.  Two  have  liave  been 
readmitted  to  outdoor  roll. 

19^/i,  August  1875.  —  Since  the 
parish  obtained  poorhouse  accommo- 
dation in  May  1874,  fourteen  women 
with  twenty-seven  illegitimate  chil- 
dren have  been  struck  off  roll.  The 
whole  of  them  declined  the  offer  of 
the  poorhouse,  and  thirteen  of  them 
have  continued  to  support  them- 
selves, and  are  apparently  as  well  off 
as  when  in  receipt  of  relief.  The 
other  lives  in  family  with  her 
parents. 

26t}i  August  1875. — At  this  date 
the  inspector  reports  the  following 
results  :  —  Entirely  self-supporting, 
23  ;  supported  by  relatives,  1  ;  get 
assistance  from  relatives,  6  ;  admitted 
to  outdoor  relief,  4 ;  admitted  to 
poorhouse,  1  ;  not  known,  1  ;  dead, 
4  ;  total,  40. 

27th  November  1877. — In  four  cases 
poorhonse  was  offered  and  declined. 
All  since  aelf-supporting  and  seem- 
ingly getting  on  well.  The  offer  of 
the  jjoorhouse  is  to  be  made  in  other 
two  cases,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  they  will  decline  also. 

2lst  September  1875.  —  One  has 
wholly  maintained  herself.  In 
seven  cases  the  relatives  came  for- 
ward and  assisted  them. 

I8th  February  1876. — There  have 
been  no  applications  for  relief  by 
single  women  on  account  of  illegiti- 
mate children,  it  being  known  that 
no  outdoor  relief  would  be  granted. 


25th  February  1876. — No  applica- 
tions have  been  made  for  relief  by 
single  women  on  account  of  illegiti- 
mate children  since  the  meeting  in 
November.  At  that  meeting  three 
women  with  illegitimate  children 
were  offered  the  poorhouse,  but 
none  accepted  ;  they  have  since  been 
self-supporting. 


iUh  February  1876.  —  Only  one 
application  has  since  been  made  for 
relief  by  single  women  on  account  of 
illegitimate  children  ;  the  poorhonse 
was  offered  and  refused  ;  she  has 
since  supported  herself. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CLIX.  (B).—Gontinued. 
Paper  handed  in  by  Mr  John  T.  Maxwell.    Q.  55076  (54). 
No.  8a — continued. 

Cases  of  Paupers  receiving  Outdoor  Relief  reported  on  by  the  OfBceis  of  the  Board  of  Supervision — continued. 


Fintry  (Stirling). 


Date  and  Substance 
of  Report. 


8//i  January  1876.  —  Some 
cases  which  appear  to  demand 
a  trial  of  indoor  relief. 

17i/i  December  1875. — Seven 
cases  in  whicli  there  appeared 
to  be  families  or  relatives  able 
to  support. 

28th  October  1875.  —  Two 
single  women  with  six  illegiti- 
mate children  receiving  out- 
door relief  ;  thirteen  cases  in 
which  there  appeared  to  be 
families  or  relatives  able  to 
sTipport. 

10th  March  1876.  —  Four 
single  women  receiving  out- 
door relief  on  account  of  ille- 
gitimate children  ;  three  cases 
in  which  there  appeared  to  be 
families  or  relatives  able  to 
support. 

17th  March  1876.— Five  cases 
in  which  the  poorhouse  test 
appeared  to  be  applicable. 


27id  June  1876. — Twenty-six 
cases  in  which  the  poorhouse 
test  appeared  to  be  applicable. 


lOth  March  1876. —Five 
single  women  with  eleven 
children  receiving  outdoor 
relief.  Seven  cases  in  which 
there  appeared  to  be  families 
or  relatives  able  to  support. 


nth  March  1876. —  Three 
single  women  with  six  ille- 
gitimate children  receiving 
outdoor  relief.  Three  cases 
in  which  there  appeared  to 
be  families  or  relatives  able  to 
support. 

2Qth  October  1875. -  Two 
single  women  with  six  ille- 
gitimate children  receiving 
outdoor  relief.  Five  cases  in 
which  there  appeared  to  be 
families  or  relatives  who 
should  support. 

mh  October  1875,  24th  May 
1876. —Pointed  out  that 
pauperism  was  excessive,  and 
referred  to  cases  in  whicli  the 
poorhouse  test  appeared  to  be 
applicable. 

'Z'ith  March  1876.  —  Eight 
cases  in  which  there  appeared 
to  be  families  or  relatives 
who  should  support ;  one 
woman  with  five  illegitimate 
children  receiving  outdoor 
relief. 

28th  July  1876.  —  Two 
women  receiving  outdoor 
relief  on  account  of  illegiti- 
mate children  ;  thirteen  cases 
in  which  there  appeared  to 
be  families  or  relatives  who 
should  support. 


Action  taken  by  Parochial 
Board  upon  Report. 


23rd  February  1876.— Out- 
door relief  stopped  in  a 
number  of  cases,  and  poor- 
house offered. 

2lst  January  1876. — Poor- 
hoiise  offered  in  four  cases. 


I8th  February  1876.— Five 
offered  poorhouse ;  one  struck 
off  roll. 


mh  May  1876.— Poorhouse 
oH'ered  in  six  cases. 


21  th  April  1876.— Poorhouse 
offered  in  ten  cases. 


I4th  August  1876. —  Poor- 
house offered  in  twelve  cases. 


9th  June  1876.  — Roll  con- 
siderably reduced,  including 
all  the  women  with  illegitimate 
children,  with  one  exception. 
The  other  cases  were  either 
struck  off  roll  or  offered  poor- 
house. 


8th  July  1876.  — Poorhouse 
offered  in  those  cases. 


5th  April  1876.  —  Outdoor 
relief  withdrawn  in  eleven 
cases. 


30th  August  1876.  —  Ten 
paupers  with  nine  dependants 
struck  off  roll ;  one  pauper 
with  four  dependants  offered 
poorhouse ;  aliment  of  two 
reduced. 


27id  September  1876.- — Poor- 
house offered  in  four  cases. 


Subsequent  Statement  of  Results 
by  Ins^^ector  of  Poor. 


30th  September  1876.— Poor- 
house offered  in  six  cases. 


30th  June  1876. — Paupers  struck 
off  roll  have  been  able  to  exist  with- 
out parochial  relief. 

\Oth  July  1876.— All  refused  offer  ; 
since  supported  either  by  their  own 
exertions  or  by  assistance  from  rela- 
tives. 

lOth  July  1876.— None  entered 
poorhouse  ;  one  readmitted  to  roll  ; 
the  others  supported  partly  by  their 
own  exertions  and  partly  by  rela- 
tives. 


23rd  November  1876. — None  ac- 
cepted offer  ;  three  have  since  sup- 
ported themselves,  and  three  have 
been  supported  by  relatives. 


24th  November  1876. — None  ac- 
cepted offer ;  and,  so  far  as  can  be 
judged,  seem  as  comfortable  without 
parochial  assistance  as  they  were 
with  it. 

23rd  November  1876.  —  None 
accepted  offer ;  two  are  now  dead, 
six  support  themselves  by  their 
own  exertions,  and  four  are  sup- 
ported by  relatives. 

5th  December  1876.  —  With  the 
exception  of  one,  all  the  paupers 
from  whom  outdoor  relief  was 
withdrawn  declined  offer  of  poor- 
house. They  have  been  supported 
partly  by  their  own  exertions  and 
partly  by  assistance  from  their 
grown-up  children. 

2nd  December  1876.  —  None  ac- 
cepted offer.  Supported  by  their 
own  exertions,  or  bj'  assistance  from 
their  children  or  relatives. 


274?!-  November  1876.  —  None  ac- 
cepted offer  of  the  poorhouse.  It 
is  presumed  they  are  assisted  by 
relatives. 


22nd  January  1877.  —  Only  one 
again  become  chargeable.  One 
supported  by  relatives ;  six  sup- 
ported partly  by  their  own  exer- 
tions, and  partly  by  assistance  from 
relatives ;  three  have  supported 
themselves. 

3rd  April  1877.— One  readmitted  ; 
other  three  continue  off  roll ;  one 
who  used  to  loaf  about  when  on 
the  roll,  at  once  left  the  parish 
on  being  offered  poorhouse,  and 
has  been  in  constant  work  as  a 
labourer  in  Balfron  ;  the  others  are 
supported  by  their  families. 

2mh  March  1877.— All  declined 
offer ;  partly  doing  some  work,  and 
partly  receiving  assistance  from 
relatives. 


5  T 
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Cases  of  Paupers  receiving  Outdoor  Eelief  reported  on  by  the  Officers  of  the  Board  of  Supervision — continued. 


Parish. 


Whithorn. 


Kirkmaiden. 


Glasserton. 


Kells. 


Dairy  (Kirkcud- 
bright). 


West  Linton. 


Newton-on-Ayr. 


North  Berwick. 


Haddington. 


Dumfries. 


Tarbolton. 


Date  and  Substance 
of  Keport. 


1 2«/i,  A  ugust  1 876.  —  Eight 
cases  in  which  there  ajjpeared 
to  be  families  or  relatives  who 
should  support. 


lOth  August  1876.— Thirteen 
cases  in  which  there  appeared 
to  be  families  or  relatives  who 
should  support. 


mh  August  1876.— Twelve 
cases  in  which  there  appeared 
to  be  families  or  relatives  who 
should  support. 


I3th  October  1876.  —  Three 
women  receiving  relief  on 
account  of  illegitimate  chil- 
dren ;  four  cases  in  which 
there  appeared  to  be  families 
or  relatives  who  should  sup- 
port. 

I3th  October  1876.- Three 
women  receiving  relief  on 
account  of  illegitimate  chil- 
dren ;  six  cases  in  which  there 
appeared  to  be  families  or 
relatives  who  should  support. 


9th  February  1877.  —  Two 
women  receiving  relief  on 
account  of  illegitimate  chil- 
dren ;  five  cases  in  which  there 
appeared  to  be  families  or 
relatives  who  should  support. 

Mth  November  1876,— Eight 
cases  in  which  there  appeared 
to  be  families  or  relatives  who 
should  support. 


2nd  April  1877.— Three  single 
women  receiving  relief  on 
account  of  illegitimate  chil- 
dren. 

Qth  April  1877.— Twenty- 
one  cases  in  which  the  poor- 
house  test  appears  to  be  ap- 
plicable. 

IQth  March  1877.  —  Thirty- 
nine  cases  in  which  the  poor- 
house  test  appeared  to  be 
applicable. 


ZOth  October  1877.  — A  re- 
markable reduction  of  pauper- 
ism in  the  parish  has  resulted 
from  a  judicious  use  of  the 
poorhouse  test.  In  the  year 
1873  there  were  on  the  roll 
eighty-two  names,  whereas  at 
this  date  there  are  but  forty. 


Action  taken  by  Parochial 
Board  upon  Report. 


21th  November  1876. — Poor- 
house  offered  in  seven  of  the 
cases  referred  to ;  the  Parochial 
Board  further  struck  two 
paupers  off  the  roll,  and 
offered  indoor  relief  to  eleven 
others  not  mentioned  in 
Report. 

I6th  December  1876.  —  Five 
of  the  paupers  leferred  to 
removed  from  I'oU  ;  four  others 
not  mentioned  in  Report  also 
removed. 

I9th  February  1877.— Three 
offered  poorhouse  ;  four  struck 
off  roU. 


7th  February  1877.  —  Two 
offered  poorhouse  ;  two  struck 
off  roll. 


1th  February  1877.  —  Six 
paupers  offered  poorhouse 
(three  not  referred  to  in 
Report). 


26th  March  1877.  —  Six 
offered  poorhouse. 


5th  January  1877.  —  Five 
offered  poorhouse. 


28th  May  1877.— Poorhouse 
offered  to  those  cases. 


3rd  July  1877.  —  Fifteen 
offered  poorhouse. 


1th  June  1877.— Ten  offered 
poorhouse. 


Subsequent  Statement  of  Results 
by  Inspector  of  Poor. 


25th  May  1877. —  The  whole  of 
those  paupers  declined  the  offer  of 
the  poorhouse ;  since  been  sup- 
ported by  their  own  exertions,  and 
assistance  from  their  children. 


26th  May  1877.— Only  one  again 
chargeable ;  rest  maintain  them- 
selves by  their  own  exertions  and 
assistance  from  their  families  and 
relatives. 

26th  July  1877. —  The  three 
paupers  offered  poorhouse  declined 
offer ;  the  four  struck  off  roll  have 
not  again  become  chargeable  ;  it  is 
supposed  they  are  supported  by 
relatives. 

20th  July  1877. — The  two  paupers 
declined  the  offer  of  the  poorhouse, 
and  have  since  supported  them- 
selves ;  the  two  paupers  struck  off 
the  roll  have  not  again  become 
chargeable. 


I9th  July  1877. — None  accepted 
offer  of  poorhouse ;  by  their  own 
extra  exertions  and  the  assistance 
of  their  families  and  relatives  they 
are  living  as  comfortably  as  for- 
merly ;  in  all  those  cases  the  offer 
of  the  poorhouse  was  not  only 
refused,  but  treated  with  the  utmost 
contempt. 

I9th  July  1877. — None  accepted 
offer  of  poorhouse  ;  since  been  sup- 
ported either  entirely  by  their  own 
exertions  or  by  assistance  from 
relatives. 


25th  July  1877.— One  readmitted  ; 
none  of  the  others  accepted  offer  of 
the  poorhouse ;  they  have  since 
been  supported  by  their  own  exer- 
tions and  partly  by  assistance  from 
relatives. 

23rd  November  1877. — All  declined 
offer,  and  are  living  in  family  with 
their  mother. 


2lst  December  1877.  —  None  ac- 
cepted offer ;  seven  now  support 
themselves,  and  the  remaining 
eight  are  maintained  by  relatives. 

1st  January  1878. — None  accepted 
offer  of  poorhouse ;  two  restored  to 
outdoor  roll ;  two  support  them- 
selves, and  the  remainder  are  sup- 
ported by  relatives. 


24:th  December  1877.— The  number  offered  the  poorhouse  up  to 
this  date  is  fifteen.  Some  of  them  are  supported  by  their  own 
industry,  and  to  all  appearance  as  well  as  when  receiving  aliment 
from  parochial  funds.  Widows  who  had  large  families,  some  of 
whom  were  working,  but  would  not  assist  their  mothers  as  long  as 
they  received  relief,  are  now  doing  so,  rather  than  allow  them  to  go 
to  the  poorhouse.  In  no  case  has  any  hardship  been  experienced_  by 
offering  the  poorhouse  ;  it  has  turned  out  a  real  test  in  the  parish, 
causing  no  hardship  whatever. 
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Circular  Letter  as  to  the 

Board  of  Supervision, 
Edinburgh,  26th  July  1883. 

Sir, — The  Parochial  Board  are  aware  tliat  for  a  con- 
siderable muuber  of  years  the  officers  of  the  Board  of 
Supervision,  so  far  as  their  other  duties  permitted,  have 
been  caret'ully  examining  the  Registers  of  Poor,  with  the 
view  more  especially  of  drawing  the  attention  of  the 
Parochial  Boards  in  their  respective  districts  to  the  cases 
in  which  it  appeared  advisable  that  outdoor  relief  should 
be  withdrawn,  and  the  offer  of  the  poorhouse  substituted. 
The  report  of  the  officer  is  sent  down  by  the  Board  to  the 
Parochial  Board,  is  considered  by  them,  and  a  copy  of  their 
minute  is  forwarded  by  the  chairman  or  the  inspector  for 
the  information  of  the  Board.  In  any  case  where  a  con- 
siderable number  of  paupers  is  struck  off  the  outdoor  roll, 
the  inspector  of  the  parish  is  conmnniicated  with  after  a 
reasonable  interval,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  what 
effect  the  action  of  the  Parochial  Board  has  had  ;  whether 
the  persons  so  dealt  with  have  been  again  admitted  to 
outdoor  relief,  or  whether  (permanently  ceasing  to  be  a 
burden  on  the  ratepayers)  they  are  maintaining  themselves 
or  are  maintained  by  the  relatives  legally  or  morally  liable 
for  their  support. 

The  Board  think  it  right  to  repeat  their  Circular  Letter 
of  January  28,  1878,  in  order  that  the  attention  of  the 
Parochial  Board  may  again  be  called  to  the  subject. 

In  the  Board's  Circular  Letter,  dated  February  2,  1850, 
it  is  pointed  out  that  the  proper  subjects  for  admission  into  a 

fioorhouse  form  two  separate  classes,  easily  distinguishable 
rom  other  classes  of  paupers  and  from  one  another  : — 

'  The  first  of  these  two  classes  of  paupers,  for  whom 
'  relief  in  a  poorhouse  is  preferable  to  outdoor  relief, 
'  comprises  all  destitute  persons  who  are  incapacitated 
'  by  youth  or  old  age,  or  by  disease,  whether  mental 
'  or  physical,  from  contributing  in  any  way  to  their 
'  own  sup23ort,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  from  being 
'  friendless,  or  from  recpuring  more  than  ordinary 
'  attendance,  cannot  be  adequately  maintained  and 
'  cared  for  by  means  of  outdoor  relief. 

'  The  other  class  of  paupers  for  whom  relief  in  a 
'  poorhouse  is  preferable   to  outdoor  relief,  and  to 
'  whom  it  is  peculiarly  applicable,  either  as  a  test  or 
'  as  affording  the  means  of  needful  restraint,  consists 
'  of  applicants  for,  or  recipients  of,  relief  of  every  kind, 
'  whose  claims  are  doubtful ;  such  as  persons  who  are 
'  suspected  of  concealing  or  of  misrepresenting  the 
'  extent  of  their  means  and  resources,  whether  arising 
'  from  their  own  exerLions  and  earnings,  or  from  the 
'  aid  afforded  by  friends  or  relatives  ;  or  persons  who, 
'  though  not  able-bodied,  are  yet  not  so  disabled  as,  in 
'  the  opinion  of  the  Parochial  Board,  to  render  them 
'  incapable  of  maintaining  themselves  and  their  de- 
'  pendants,  if  any,  without  relief  from  the  parish  ; 
'  but  more  especially  all  persons  of  idle,  immoral,  or 
'  dissipated  habits,  who,  if  admitted  to  outdoor  relief, 
'  woidd   squander  their  allowances  in  drunkenness 
'  and  debauchery,  or  otherwise  misapply  them.  Poor 
'  persons  may  not  be  allowed  to  starve  because  they 
'  or  their  parents  are  vicious,  but  the  law  leaves  to  the 
'  bodies  to  whom  its  administration  is  entrusted  a 
'  choice  as  to  the  manner  of  affording  relief ;  and  if 
'  Parochial  Boards  desire  to  discourage  indolence,  to 
'  detect  imposture,  to  check   extravagance,  and  to 
'  reform  or  control  vice,  they  must  make  toork,  confine- 
'  ment,  and   discipline   the   conditions  upon  which 
'  paupers  of  this  class  are  relieved.' 
The  experience  which  those  charged  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Poor  Law  have  acquired  since  1850  has 
established  that  it  is  hurtful  in  practice  to  grant  relief 
otherwise  than  in  the  poorhouse  to  the  following  classes  : — 
(1)  mothers  of  illegitimate  chidren,  including  widows  with 
legitimate  families  who  may  fall  into  immoral  habits  ;  (2) 
deserted  wives ;   (3)   persons  having  grown-up  families 
settled  either  in  this  country  or  abroad  ;  (4)  persons  having 
collateral  relatives  in  comfortable  circumstances  ;  (o)  wives 
of  persons  sentenced  to  terms  of  imprisonment  or  penal 
servitude  ;  (6)  generally,  all  persons  of  idle,  immoral,  or 
dissipated  habits. 

The  results  which  have  been  obtained  from  the  revision 
of  the  Registers  of  Poor  suggested  by  the  reports  of  the 
Board's  officers  during  the  past  five  years  *  are  so  striking, 

*  The  cases  reported  on,  prior  to  1878,  will  be  found  in  the 
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Use  of  the  Poorhouse  as  a  Test. 

that  the  Board  desire  to  call  the  special  attention  of  the 
Parochial  Board  to  the  information  which  they  have  thus 
obtained. 

That  information  clearly  establishes — 1st,  that  a  judicious 
but  firm  and  vigilant  use  of  the  poorhouse  test  has  a 
marked  effect  in  diminishing  pauperism  ;  2nd,  that  it  is 
not  attended  with  any  evil  consequences,  such  as  the 
increase  of  crime  or  vagrancy  ;  3rd,  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  paujDers  by  whom  the  offer  of  the  poorhouse  has 
been  refused  become  self-supporting  or  are  supported  by 
their  relatives. 

;  In  the  subjoined  Memorandum  the  Parochial  Board 
will  find  a  number  of  cases  taken  from  the  records  in  this 
office,  which  prove  how  much  may  be  done  by  a  Parochial 
Board,  acting  upon  approved  principles  of  administration, 
in  reducing  the  number  of  paupers,  and  the  demoralisation 
which  accompanies  an  excessive  amount  of  pauperism  in 
any  district.  It  is  a  most  mistaken  kindness  which 
prompts  the  members  of  Parochial  Boards  to  expend  the 
assessment  levied  under  the  Poor  Law  Act  in  outdoor 
relief  upon  persons  who  are  able  to  support  themselves, 
or  who  have  relatives  who  are  bound  legally  or  morally 
to  support  them  ;  for  it  may  be  stated  as  an  axiom  of  Poor 
Law  administration,  that  cases  of  the  "  test  class "  are 
rare  in  which  outdoor  relief  is  not  directly  pernicious 
either  to  the  recipient  or  to  liis  neighbours. 

The  Board  regret  to  observe  that  in  certain  cases,  within 
a  few  weeks  or  months  after  relief  in  the  poorhouse  has 
been  offered  to  and  declined  by  paupers,  outdoor  relief 
has  been  again  awarded,  without  any  change  of  circum- 
stances in  the  interval.  Some  of  these  cases  will  be  found 
in  the  subjoined  Memorandum.  The  Board  desire  to 
impress  upon  the  members  of  your  Board  the  importance 
of  a  resolute  adherence  to  the  offer  of  indoor  relief  only 
in  all  such  cases,  in  spite  of  any  pressure  that  may  be 
brought  to  bear  on  them.  Apjalications  for  relief  should 
be  made  to  the  inspector  only,  whose  statutory  duty  it  is  to 
inquire  and  report  to  the  Parochial  Board  on  the  circum- 
stances of  each  case.  Apjjlications  to  the  Parochial  Board 
through  individual  members  should  not  be  entertained.* 

The  Board  have  also  to  remind  those  Parochial  Boards 
which  have  poorhouses  of  their  own,  either  singly  or  in 
combination,  that  to  make  the  poorhouse  a  thorough  test, 
it  is  necessary  to  divide  the  inmates  for  purposes  of 
discipline  into  the  two  classes  described  in  the  Board's 
Circular  Letter  of  February  2,  1850  ;— the  first  or  test  class 
including  those  who  fall  under  one  or  other  of  the  above 
definitions  ;  the  second  including  sick  and  infirm  i..mates 
and  children  ; — and  that  the  Parochial  Board  will  best 
consult  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  industrious  poor,  by  insisting,  through  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  House  Committee,  on  the  maintenance 
of  such  discipline  as  shall  tend  to  unmask  imposture, 
stimulate  filial  duty,  and  strengthen  family  ties. 

I  am  directed  by  the  Board  to  transmit  this  Circular 
Letter  to  all  parishes  in  Scotland,  and  to  require  you  to  lay 
it  before  your  Parochial  Board  at  their  next  meeting. — I 
am,  .sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Skelton,  Secretary. 

To  the  Inspector  of  Poor. 

Thirtieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board,  App.  A,  p.  91,  and  in 
the  Thirty-third  Annual  Report,  App.  A,  p.  18. 

*  The  following  e.xtract  from  a  letter  of  an  inspector  is,  in  this 
connection,  of  general  interest : — 

"  Allow  me  to  explain  that  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
'  Law  in  this  parish  is  largely  controlled  by  a  small  knot  of 
'  members  who  seek  to  pose  as  the  special  guardians  of  the  poor, 
'  and  advocates  of  their  kind  and  generous  treatment.  (I  need 
'  scarcely  explain  that  their  interests  as  ratepayers  in  the  wise 
'  administration  of  the  law  is  not  great.)  This  small  band, 
'  taking  advantage  of  the  timidity  or  indifference  of  others  in 
'  the  Board,  exercise  an  influence  most  disastrous  in  the  public 
'  interest,  and  most  demoralising  upon  the  classes  from  which 
'  paupers  spring.  1  may  say  that  I  am  more  and  more  con- 
'  vinced  that  our  only  hope  lies  in  a  thorough  reform  of  the 
'  constitution  of  Parochial  Boards,  not  such  as  is  contemplated 
'  by  Dr  Cameron's  Bill  now  before  Parliament,  which,  in  my 
'  opinion,  would  make  things  not  better  but  perhaps  worse,  but 
'  such  a  reform  as  would  entirely  exclude  a  class  of  men  who 
'  mauitain  very  close  relations  in  trading  and  otherwise — who 
'  are  indeed  in  some  cases  related  themselves  by  blood  to  the 
'  paupers,  and  who  are  not  sufficiently  intelligent  to  be  entrusted 
'  by  the  State  with  the  discharge  of  so  important  and  responsible 
'  a  trust  as  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law," 
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Cases  of  Paupers  receiving  Outdoor  relief  reported  ou  by  the  Officers  of  the  Board  of  Supervision. 


Parish. 

Date  and  Substance 
of  Report. 

Action  taken  by  Parochial 
Board  upon  Report. 

Subsequent  Statement  of  Results 
by  Inspector  of  Poor. 

Forfar 

cases  in  which  there  appeared 
to  be  families  or  relatives  who 
should  support  the  paupers. 

7//)      Vehrtmrii     1 87R  Eivp 

I  lillj       1.'  tjUt  tlLlI  It       LO  1  O.           -L  ive 

offered  poorhouse  ;  two  struck 
off  roll. 

admitted  to  roll ;  one  accepted  offer 
and  continued  in  poorhouse  for  one 
week  ;  remaining  three  are  still 
supported  by  their  own  exertions, 
with  assistance  from  relatives.  The 
two  paupers  struck  off  the  roll  are 
not  now  chargeable. 

Cumbernauld 

26th    January    1881.— Five 
cases  where  the  families  ap- 
peared to  be  in  a  position  to 
support  the  pauper.s. 

7th  April  1881. — Four  cases 
struck  off  roll. 

loth  February  1882.— Three  have 
since  been  supported  by  their 
families.  One  died  in  November ; 
was  supported  by  daughter  till 
death. 

Beath  (Fife). 

'Hist  January  1881. — Eleven 
very  questionable  cases  for  out- 

should  seriously  consider  the 
Circular  of  the  Board  regard- 
ing the  use  of  the  poorhoiTse  as 
a  test. 

28«/i.  January  1882.  —  The 
report  was  considered  in  May 

lOOX      VVlUIl     Lilc     lUliUWlii^  lc~ 

suits  :  —  Five  cases  ottered 
poorhouse  ;  two  cases  aliment 
reduced,  and  same  relief  con- 
tinued in  four  cases. 

27th  February  1882.— Four  have 
been  suj^i^orted  by  relatives  and  two 

Polmont. 

4th  March  1881.— Ten  cases 
appear  to  have  families  which 

i3ilL>LlIl.l   Oltl.^  IJVJl  L    UlIC  UOiLlUtliS, 

9th  Afril  1881.- Two  cases 
poorhouse  offered  ;  one  case 

in  a  month,  and  poorhouse  to 
be  offered  if  pauper  again 
applies  ;  one  case  to  be  offered 
poorhouse  as  soon  as  certified 
able  to  be  removed. 

9th  February  1882.— None  of  the 
paupers  to  whom  the  poorhouse  was 

become  self-supporting  or  have  been 
maintained  by  their  families. 

« 

Longside. 

5th  April  1881. — Six  cases 
with  families  which  should 
apparently  support  them. 

Mth  May  1881.— Three  cases 
struck  off'  roll  ;  one  case  ali- 
ment reduced  ;  two  cases 
families  unable  to  support. 

15«;i,  February  1882.— Of  the  three 
struck  off  the  roll,  two  have  been 
entirely  supported  by  relatives,  and 
the  other  supports  herself  with  some 
little  assistance  from  friends.  None 
of  the  three  have  again  applied  for 
relief. 

Kilrenny. 

21s«  May  1881.— Eleven  cases 
recommended   for   the  poor- 

llUUoc     LcbLj     Lllcic      UcllJ^  ctp 

parently  families  which  should 
supjiort  the  paupers. 

Qth  August  1881. — Six  cases 
struck  off  the  roll. 

llth  February  1882.  — Two  sup- 
ported by  relatives,  one  partly  self- 

on T^■r^i^T'^■  m  rr  ■Y'iOT'l  oliT^n/^v^'o^  r\TT 
olippUlLllJg  d/llU.    ptli  Ll^    oUppUl  tCLl  uy 

family.  One  is  in  receipt  of  a 
pension,  and  is  otherwise  supported 
by  family.  One  since  dead.  The 
action  taken  has  had  a  deterrent 
effect  on  those  having  families  pre- 
sumably able  to  support  them,  from 
making  application  for  relief. 

Campsie. 

23rf7    Mau     1881   Eleven 

cases  with  families  which 
should  apparently  support  the 
paupers. 

cases  struck  oft'  the  roll. 

21s/;    March    1882   Three  self- 

supporting.  Two  do.  with  assist- 
ance from  relatives,  and  two  re- 
admitted at  a  small  allowance  to 
outdoor  relief. 

New  Kilpatrick. 

Ibth  June  1881. — Ten  cases 
with  families  who  should 
apparently  enable  paupers  to 
do  without  parochial  relief. 

3lst  January  1882.— The  roll 
was  revised  in  September,  and 
in  the  majority  of  the  cases 
referred  to,  the  suggestions  in 
the  report  were  given  eff'ect  to. 

8th  May  1882.  —  Those  paupers 
who  were  struck  off  the  roll  have 
been  supported  by  their  families, 
and  from  observation  they  appear 
to  be  quite  as  comfortable  now  as 
they  were  when  in  receipt  of 
parochial  relief.  There  has  not 
been  any  case  of  hardship. 

Arbroath. 

\Oth  December  1881.— Several 
cases  mentioned  as  doubtful 
ones  for  outdoor  relief. 

8th  March  1882.  —  Outdoor 
relief  to  be  withdrawn  at  end 
of  month  in  three  cases. 

llth  November  1882.— The  three 
struck  off  the  roll  are  now  either 
self-supporting  or  supported  by  their 
friends. 

Rothesay. 

'ibth  January  1882. — Eight 
cases  with  families  who  should 
apparently  support  the 
paupers  ;  one  widow  with  an 
illegitimate  child. 

5th  April  1882.  —  Six  cases 
to  be  offered  poorhouse  ;  one 
do.  do.  when  able  to, be  re- 
removed  ;  one  do.  do.  when 
son-in-law  is  able  to  work. 

17th  November  1882. — Four  are 
supported  by  their  families  (one 
went  to  poorhouse  for  a  month  or 
so,  and  left  of  own  accord).  One 
now  self-supporting  (went  to  poor- 
house for  four  weeks).  One  self- 
supporting  for  a  time,  when  became 
chargeable  again  for  a  few  weeks 
from  sore  hand.  Two  have  never 
been  able  to  be  removed. 
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Cases  of  Paupers  receiving  Outdoor  Relief  reported  on  by  the  Officers  of  the  Board  of  Supervision — continued. 


Parish. 


St  Ninians. 


New  Kilpatrick. 


Morven. 


Row. 


Dalmeny. 


Coldingham. 


Galston. 


Dysart. 


Muiravonside. 


Annan. 


Bnnkle  and 
Preston. 


Date  and  Substance 
of  Report. 


24«/i-  April  1882.— Ten  cases 
with  families  who  should  ap- 
parently support  the  paupers, 
and  three  widows  whose  elder 
children  should  be  able  to 
assist  them  to  do  without 
parochial  relief. 

28th  April  1882.— Several 
cases  mentioned  as  doubtful 
or  improper  ones  for  outdoor 
relief. 


loth  June  1882.— The  pauper- 
ism continues  very  high.  A 
much  freer  use  of  the  poor- 
house  test,  where  the  paupers 
have  families  which  by  ade- 
quate exertion  might  support 
them,  is  necessary  in  order  to 
bring  matters  into  a  sound  and 
healthy  condition. 

25th  January  1882. — Nine 
cases  noted  in  which  outdoor 
relief  had  been  awarded  to 
persons  whose  families  ought 
to  support  them. 

9th  May  1877.— Eleven  cases 
in  which  the  poorhouse  test 
appeared  to  be  applicable. 


I2th  April  1877. — Four  single 
women  with  eight  illegitimate 
children  receiving  outdoor 
relief. 


25th  July  1877. —  Recom- 
mended a  more  consistent 
application  of  the  poorhouse 
test  to  certain  classes  of  cases, 
as,  for  example,  deserted 
wives,  mothers  of  illegitimate 
children,  and  paupers  having 
grown-up  families. 


\5th  December  1877. — Several 
cases  which  should  be  tested 
by  the  offer  of  indoor  relief. 


Qth  December  1877. — Nine 
cases  in  which  there  appeared 
to  be  families  or  relatives  who 
should  support  the  paupers. 

5th  February  1878  — Pointed 
out  that  the  pauperism  of  the 
parish  continued  excessive. 


15*/!,  Marc/i,  1878.— Pour  cases 
in  which  the  poorhouse  test 
appears  to  be  applicable. 


Action  taken  by  Parochial 
Board  upon  Report. 


22nd  June  1882.— Roll  re- 
vised ;  several  cases  offered 
poorhouse,  struck  off  roll,  etc. 


Wth  September  1882.  — The 
cases  referred  to  were  specially 
considered,  and  the  suggestions 
in  the  report  were  adopted  in 
the  majority  of  the  cases. 


2Qth  August  1882.— The  roll 
of  paupers  was  carefvilly  gone 
over,  and  the  allowance  of 
three  paupers  was  to  be  discon- 
tinued after  two  months.  In 
another  case  outdoor  relief  was 
withdrawn,  and  an  offer  of  the 
poorhouse  substituted. 


mh  October  1882.— Nearly  all 
the  cases  referred  to  were  either 
removed  from  the  roll  or  offered 
the  poorhouse. 


21th  August  1877. —  Four 
struck  off  roll ;  five  offered 
poorhouse. 


ZOth  November  1877.  —  All 
struck  off  roll. 


lOth  December  1877. — Seven 
paupers  offered  the  poorhouse  ; 
one  struck  off  the  roll ;  out- 
door aliment  of  five  reduced. 


1th  March  1878. —  Seven 
offered  poorhouse. 


\5th  March 
struck  off  roll. 


1878.  —  Five 


2nd  July  1878. — Eleven  cases 
offered  poorhouse. 


1th  May  1878.— Two  struck 
off  the  roll ;  allowance  of  two 
reduced. 


Subsequent  Statement  of  Results 
by  Inspector  of  Poor. 


20th  February  1883.— Three  sup- 
ported by  families.  Two  self- 
supporting  with  assistance  from 
families.  One  received  clothing  for 
her  boys  in  the  beginning  of  winter, 
is  not  now  chargeable  ;  assisted  by 
family. 

I5th  March  1883.  — Of  the  five 
paupers  offered  the  poorhouse  in 
September  only  one  accepted  the 
ofier ;  the  others  have  been  sup- 
ported by  their  relatives.  The  two 
paupers  struck  off  the  roll  in  respect 
of  family  earnings  have  become  self- 
supporting.  There  has  not  been  any 
case  of  hardship. 

1th  March  1883. — All  the  paupers 
referred  to  in  letter  of  29th  August 
1882  have  since  been  supported  by 
their  families. 


2Ath  April  1883. —  Two  still  in 
receipt  of  relief ;  three  readmitted 
to  roll,  one  not  at  present  charge- 
able ;  three  self-supporting  with 
help  from  families. 

20th  March  1878. — None  accepted 
offer  of  poorhouse.  One  has  been 
readmitted  to  outdoor  roll ;  the 
remaining  four  are  supported  by 
relatives.  Of  the  four  paupers 
struck  off  the  roll,  one  has  been  re- 
admitted ;  the  remaining  three  are 
not  chargeable. 

IBsth  July  1878. — Supposed  to  be 
supported  by  their  own  exertions. 
No  applicant  of  that  class  has  applied 
for  relief  since  these  women  were 
struck  off. 

20th  July  1878.— Six  refused,  one 
accepted  offer.  Of  the  six  who  re- 
fused, four  are  supporting  themselves 
with  the  assistance  of  their  relatives, 
and  two  have  been  readmitted  to  the 
outdoor  roll  ;  the  one  who  went  to 
the  poorhouse  only  remained  in 
it  a  few  weeks,  and  is  now  self-sup- 
porting with  assistance  from  family. 

^th  November  1878. — All  with  one 
exception  declined  offer.  Two  sup- 
ported by  families,  three  partly  by 
families  and  partly  by  their  own 
exertions,  and  one  entirely  by  own 
exertions. 

2Qth  October  1878.— None  have 
again  become  chargeable. 


2Qth  December  1878.  — 'None  ac- 
cepted offer  ;  one  readmitted  to  out- 
door roll ;  remainder  have  since 
been  supported  either  entirely  by 
their  own  exertions  or  by  assistance 
from  relatives. 

23rd  December  1878. —  The  two 
paupers  struck  off  the  roll  have  since 
been  supported  by  relatives. 
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Cases  of  Paupers  receiving  Outdoor  Belief  reported  on  by  the  Officers  of  the  Board  of  Supervision — continued. 


Parish. 


Lanark. 


Auchinleck. 


Cardross. 


Lesmahagow. 


Kirkconnell. 


Minnigaff. 


Kirkmaiden. 


Whithorn. 


Kelton. 


Date  and  Substance 
of  Eeport. 


5th  April  1878.— Need  of 
poorhouse  accommodation  ap- 
parent. Ratio  of  pauperism  to 
population  one  in  17  "9,  and 
there  M-ere  on  the  roll  no  fewer 
than  sixteen  single  women 
with  thirty-foiir  children. 


8th  August  1878. — Four  cases 
in  which  the  poorhouse  test 
appeared  to  be  applicable. 


29</i,  April  1878.— Nineteen 
cases  in  which  the  poorhouse 
test  appeared  to  be  applicable. 


2lst  March  1879.— Twenty- 
nine  cases  recommended  to  be 
tested  by  an  otter  of  the  poor- 
house. The  report  also  stated 
that  six  women  with  illegiti- 
mate children  receive  outdoor 
relief. 

9th  May  1879.  —  Numerous 
cases  should  be  tested  by  the 
offer  of  indoor  relief. 


30th  August  1880. — Six  cases 
recommended  for  the  offer  of 
indoor  relief. 


SOth  June  1881. — Seven  cases 
recommended  for  the  poorhouse 
test. 


I8th  June  1881. — Pauperism 
continues  excessive.  Parochial 
Board's  attention  directed  to 
numerous  cases  on  the  roll. 


I9th  May  1881.— Nine  cases 
on  the  roll  of  doubtful  aspect. 


Action  taken  by  Parochial 
Board  upon  Report. 


leih  August  1878. —  Parish 
obtained  the  right  to  use  a 
poorhouse.  Nine  cases  re- 
moved from  the  roll ;  five  cases 
offered  the  poorhouse  ;  three 
new  cases  also  offered  poor- 
house. The  roll  is  to  be  re- 
vised monthly. 


Subsequent  Statement  of  Results 
by  Inspector  of  Poor. 


i^th  September  1878.  —  The 
four  cases  noted  were  offered 
the  poorhouse.  Six  cases  not 
noted  were  also  ottered  poor- 
house. 


I7th  July  1878.  —  Sixteen 
paupers  offered  poorhouse  and 
allowances  of  two  reduced. 
Pour  paupers  not  referred  to 
in  report  also  offered  poor- 
house. 


'2.0th  June  1879. — Cases  con- 
sidered and  poorhouse  offered 
to  a  number  on  a  month's 
notice. 


Qth  June  1879.- 
ottered  poorhouse. 


Six  cases 


I3th  November  1880.  —  Five 
cases  offered  the  poorhouse. 


2eth  August  1881.  — Board 
have  tested  some  of  the  cases 
noted  and  others  which  they 
consider  more  suitable  to  be 
tested.  Total  number  of  cases 
tested,  ten. 

Twenty-two  paupers  struck  off 
roll. 


227id  September  1881.- 
house  test  applied  in 
cases. 


-Poor- 
eight 


1st  March  1879. —  Out  of  the 
twenty-four  removed  from  the  roll 
during  the  months  of  August,  Sep- 
tember, and  October  last,  and  oft'ered 
the  poorhouse,  only  one  accepted 
that  offer.  Twelve  have  supported 
themselves  by  their  own  exertions, 
nine  by  the  increased  earnings  of 
their  families,  and  two  have  been 
supported  by  relatives.  The  Com- 
mittee have  been  able,  notwithstand- 
ing the  severity  of  the  winter  and 
the  depression  of  trade,  to  consider- 
ably reduce  the  roll  without  refusing 
a  single  case  that  was  considered 
deserving.  They  are  of  opinion  that 
the  wholesome  dread  of  the  poor- 
house acts  as  a  preventive  from  un- 
necessary application. 

27th  February  1879.  —  None  ac- 
cepted offer  ;  one  readmitted  to  the 
outdoor  roll ;  the  remainder  are 
supported  by  relatives,  and  the 
inspector  states  that,  so  far  as  he  is 
aware,  no  serious  hardship  has  re- 
sulted in  any  of  the  cases,  but  the 
action  taken  has  had  a  salutary  effect 
in  keeping  in  check  the  pauperism 
of  the  parish. 

7th  March  1879. — None  accepted 
oft'er  ;  five  have  since  been  receiving 
outdoor  relief  ;  as  regards  the  re- 
mainder, the  inspector  believes  their 
circumstances  are  fully  as  good  as 
when  they  were  struck  off  the  out- 
door roll,  and  so  far  as  he  knows  they 
are  being  supported  by  their  own 
exertions  or  by  assistance  from  re- 
latives. 

9th  February  1882.— One  was  off 
roll  for  a  year,  two  are  off  the  roll, 
and  five  refused  the  offer  of  the  poor- 
house, and  have  since  been  supported 
by  their  families. 


loth  February  1882.— All  refused 
the  offer  of  the  poorhouse,  and  have 
since  been  supported  by  their  re- 
latives, with  the  exception  of  one 
widow  whose  son  has  latterly  been 
in  bad  health,  and  who  has  con- 
sequently been  readmitted  to  out- 
door relief. 

21st  Febr  uary  1882. — None  accepted 
the  oH'er.  The  inspector,  although 
coming  in  contact  with  them  weekly, 
has  never  heard  a  word  of  complaint. 
He  believes  they  are  partly  supported 
by  their  relatives  and  partly  by  the 
Ewart  Trust. 

nth  February  1882.  —  Five  self- 
supporting,  three  supported  partly 
by  self  and  partly  by  relatives,  one 
supported  by  relatives,  and  one 
dead. 

1st  March  1882.— The  twenty-two 
paupers  who  had  been  offered  the 
poorhouse  declined  that  offer.  In- 
spector believes  that  in  the  majority 
of  the  cases  their  families  have  come 
forward. 

I2th  April  1882. —Three  have 
become  self-supporting,  three  receive 
support  from  relatives,  and  two  have 
been  readmitted  to  the  outdoor  roll. 
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Cases  of  Paupers  receiving  Outdoor  Relief  reported  on  by  the  Oflolcers  of  the  Board  of  Supervision — continued. 


Parish. 

Date  and  Substance 
of  Report. 

Action  taken  by  Parochial 
Board  upon  Report. 

Subsequent  Statement  of  Results 
by  Inspector  of  Poor. 

Stewarton. 

1st  September  1881. — Num- 
erous cases  of  imposture  are 
disclosed  by  the  visiting 
schedules. 

29th  September  1881.— Board 
have  applied  the  test  in  those 
cases  where  the  family  income 
appears  to  be  equal  to  that  of 
able-bodied  labourers,  and  in 
three  cases  mentioned  in 
report. 

I9th  April  1882. — The  three  noted 
in  the  report  refused  the  offer  of  the 
poorhouse,  and  are  now  being  sujj- 
ported  by  their  families  or  grand- 
children. 

Hamilton. 

llth  August  1881.— Twenty 
cases  mentioned  as  being  of 
doubtful  aspect  and  there  are 
probably  others. 

4:th  October  1881. — Nine  cases 
struck  off  the  roll. 

4th  May  1882.— Five  self-support- 
ing with  families'  assistance  ;  three 
self-supporting ;  one  supported  by 
family.  None  of  the  above  appear 
to  have  suffered  in  any  way  by  being 
struck  off'  the  roll. 

Stoneykirk. 

2ndJunel&8l. — An  examina- 
tion of  the  General  Register 
sufficiently  explains  the  high 
ratio  which  pauperism  bears  to 
population. 

51  st  January  1882.  —  Nine 
cases  to  be  tested  by  the  offer 
of  indoor  relief. 

7th  June  1882. — None  accepted  the 
ofi^er  of  the  poorhouse.  Four  are 
self-supporting  with  assistance  from 
families ;  three  are  supported  by 
families  ;  and  two  were  supported  by 
families  for  a  time,  but  were  sub- 
sequently admitted  again  to  outdoor 
relief. 

Kilmarnock. 

I5th  September  1881.  — Ten 
cases  on  the  roll  of  a  very 
doubtful  aspect,  in  which  the 
test  should  probably  be 
applied. 

llth  November  1881. — Cases 
considered  in  September  with 
the  following  results  : — One, 
aliment  to  be  continued  for 
two  months  and  then  to  be 
withdrawn  ;  one  delayed,  son- 
in-law  to  be  prosecuted  ;  one, 
no  change  in  meantime  ;  two, 
aliment  reduced  ;  five,  aliment 
withdrawn. 

7th  June  1882. — All  the  paupers 
referred  to  in  letter  of  llth  November 
as  removed  from  the  roll  are  self- 
supporting,  with  exception  of  one. 

Dumfries. 

29th  October  1881.  —  Nine 
cases  in  which  outdoor  relief 
seems  inapplicable. 

2'lth  January  1882. — Poor- 
house  offered  in  some  of  the 
cases  noted,  but  not  accepted  ; 
hence  struck  off  roll. 

lith  June  1882.— All  those  (includ- 
ing some  not  noted  in  the  report) 
who  have  been  struck  off  the  roll 
have  either  became  self-supporting 
or  have  been  maintained  by  their 
friends.  Inspector  is  not  aware  of 
any  case  of  hardship  having  occurred 
through  outdoor  relief  having  been 
withdrawn. 

Dalmellington. 

26th  April  1882.— Four  cases 
on  the  roll  noted  as  being  ap- 
parently abuses  of  the  Poor 
Law. 

Qth  June  1882.— The  roll  has 
been  revised  and  adjusted  in 
accordance  with  rules  generally 
advocated  and  approved  of, 
applicable  to  outdoor  relief. 

I2th  January  1883. — The  following 
information  sent  regarding  those 
persons  whose  aliment  has  been  with- 
drawn since  14th  of  May  last : — Nine- 
teen have  been  supported  by  their 
families  and  friends,  combined  in 
some  cases  with  their  own  industry  ; 
one  became  self-supporting;  one 
went  to  reside  with  father ;  two 
died. 

Caerlaverock. 

nth  March  1882.— Thirteen 
cases  in  which  the  poorhouse 
test  appears  to  be  applicable. 

2nd  June  1882. — Acting 
upon  the  suggestions  in  the 
report,  the  Parochial  Board 
have  been  able  to  reduce  the 
rate  from  one  shilling  to  ten- 
pence. 

IQth  January  1883. — ;In  several 
of  the  cases  of  paupers  who  have 
been  struck  off  the  roll  or  have 
been  offered  poorhouse  relief,  the 
parties  have  become  self-supporting. 
In  at  least  two  cases  the  friends 
have  come  forward  to  help  them. 
Inspector  thinks  the  action  of  the 
Parochial  Board  will  have  a  good 
effect  in  deterring  parties  from 
applying  for  relief  who  are  not 
truly  in  need. 

Erskine. 

Uth  June  1882.  —  Outdoor 
relief  should  not  be  granted 
in  those  cases  formerly  pointed 
out. 

22nd  August  1882.  —  The 
poorhouse  test  has  been  ap- 
plied in  three  cases. 

lOth  March  1883.  —  The  three 
paupers  did  not  accept  offer  of  poor- 
house. They  are  self-supporting. 
Their  relatives  or  friends  came 
forward  and  helped  them  ;  and,  so 
far  as  inspector  can  judge,  they  are 
better  oft'  in  their  circumstances 
than  when  in  receipt  of  relief. 
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Cases  of  Paupers  receiving  Outdoor  Relief  reported  on  by  the  Oflicers  of  the  Board  of  Supervision — continued. 


Parish. 

Date  and  Substance 
of  Report. 

Action  taken  by  Parochial 
Board  upon  Report. 

Subsequent  Statement  of  Results 
by  Inspector  of  Poor. 

Houstoun. 

1  A  2.1.       T           toon       "D  A  4-^  n  j-vP 

lAtri  June  1882. — Katio  oi 
pauperism  to  population  1  in 
18'1,  or  more  than  5  per  cent. 

55/1  December  1882.  —  Roll 
revised  with  the  following 
results  : — Three  cases  offered 
poorhouse ;  twelve  do.  in  a 
month ;  two  do.  in  three 
months ;  one  do.  when  son 
resumes  work  ;  two  cases  off 
roll ;  one  to  be  warned  and 
brought  up  again  at  next  re- 
vision. 

\yth  April  1883. — I'ourteen  of  the 
cases  struck  off  the  roll  on  5th 
December  last  have  become  self- 
supporting  or  are  being  supported 
by  their  relatives  or  friends.  Three 
accepted  poorhouse  (one  of  whom 
has  died,  one  left  and  is  being  sup- 
ported by  friends,  and  one  remains)  ; 
three  had  their  aliments  continued 
(one  of  these,  however,  has  since 
been  struck  off).  Inspector  states 
that  several  of  them  made  repeated 
applications  to  be  reinstated,  and 
being  offered  the  poorhouse,  they 
strongly  declined  to  accept. 

Carluke. 

26«/i  April  1882.  —  Fifteen 
cases,  apparently  improper 
ones  for  outdoor  relief. 

mh  November  1882.  — Six 
cases  offered  poorhouse  in 
August,  which  offer  was  de- 
clined, and  their  names  accord- 
ingly struck  off  the  roll. 

l^th  June  1883. — None  of  the  cases 
struck  off  the  roll  have  since  been 
chargeable.  Five  have  been  sup- 
ported by  their  families. 

Barony. 

\1th  March  1883. —  Memo- 
randum of  thirty-six  cases  in 
which  the  granting  of  out- 
door relief  appeared  to  be 
open  to  question. 

\Qth  July  1883. —  Memo- 
randum considered  on  8th  May 
with  following  results : — 
Eighteen  cases  offered  poor- 
house (some  of  these  were 
offered  poorhouse  in  April  and 
March) ;  seven  to  be  offered 
poorhouse ;  four  struck  off 
roll ;  one  to  be  struck  off  roll ; 
two  dead  ;  and  four  continued 
on  outdoor  roll. 

20th  July  1883. — In  no  case  was 
the  offer  of  the  poorhouse-  accepted 
at  the  time  of  the  Committee's 
decision,  and  none  of  those  to  whom 
it  was  offered  are  now  chargeable. 
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Cases  m  which  Outdoor  Relief  was  Restored,  although  the  offer  of  Indoor  Relief  had  been  refused  by  the  Applicants. 


Parish. 

Date  and  Substance 
of  Report. 

Action  taken  by 
Parochial  Board  upon 
Report. 

Subsequent  Statement 
of  Results  by  Inspector 
of  Poor 

Reasons  of  Parochial 
Board  for  readmitting 
Paupers  to  Outdoor 
Relief. 

Fraserburgh. 

I2th  Augt.  1879.— Ten 
cases  where  the  families 
should  support ;  one 
widow  with  illegitimate 
child. 

23rd  September  1879.— 
Six  offered  poorhouse  ; 
one  struck  off  roll. 

8th    February  1882.— 
None   accepted    offer  of 
poorhouse  ;  one  dead,  one 
self  -  supjiorting,  one  not 
now  chargeable,  and  four 
readmitted     to  outdoor 
relief. 

7th   March   1882.  — No 
reasons  stated.     Two  ap- 
plied by  letter  to  Parochial 
Board  ;    one    (man  and 
wife)  old  people  ;  grand- 
son to  be  asked  to  con- 
tribute.    Remaining  case 
considered,  and   also  re- 
admitted to  outdoor  roll. 

Killinichen. 

2lst  July  1880.— Fif- 
teen cases  where  tlie 
families  should  support. 

nth  September  1880.— 
Twenty    cases  offered 
pt)orhuuse     (some  of 
above  not   referred  to 
in  report). 

9th    February  1882.— 
Results  in  fourteen  cases 
referred  to  in  report  for- 
warded, as  follows  : — Four 
not    offered    poorhouse ; 
five  refused  poorhouse  and 
are  supported  either  by 
themselves,  tlieir  relatives, 
or  families ;  five  refused 
poorhouse,  and  were  again 
put  on  the  outdoor  roll 
(in  one  of  the  latter  cases 
£20  of  a  son's  money  was 
arrested  in  his  employer's 
hands). 

28th    February  1882.— 
The  reason  for  admitting 
many  of  the  paupers  again 
to  outdoor  relief  was  that 
a  number  of  them  were 
old  and   frail,  and  had 
been  in  receipt  of  outdoor 
relief  for  such  a  length  of 
time.     Nearly  all  these 
cases    came    before  the 
Board  by  a  j^etition  from 
the  pauper  addressed  to 
the  "  Chairman  and  Mem- 
bers "  of  the  Board. 

Troqueer. 

■ 

25th  March  1881.— 
Thirty  -  three  doubtful 
cases  for  relief. 

SOth    March  1881.— 
Twenty   cases,  outdoor 
relief    withdrawn  and 
poorhouse  offered. 

9th  February  1882.— Six 
sup2X)rted  by  families  or 
relatives ;   four  not  now 
chargeable ;  one  dead ;  and 
nine  readmitted  to  out- 
door roll  (one  of  latter 
since  died). 

21th    February  1882.— 
Two  unable  to  be  removed 
to  poorhouse.     Four  re- 
admitted —  no  change  in 
circumstances.      One  re- 
admitted —  granddaughter 
who  was  working  at  home 
left  and  went  to  domestic 
service ;  pauper  admitted, 
however,  that  there  was 
still  16s.  a  week  coming 
into  the  house  for  mainte- 
nance of  himself,  daughter, 
and  one  grandchild.  One 
readmitted ;   sons  out  of 
work.     The  last  six  cases 
all  applied  personally  either 
at  Committee  or  Parochial 
Board  meetings. 

Colmonell. 

3rd  August  1881.— 
One  clear  case  for  the 
poorhouse  test. 

4:th  February  1882.— Pauper  offered  poorhouse  in  September  1881 ;  declined  • 
applied  to  some  private  members  of  the  Board,  who,  without  any  application 
or  notice  to  inspector,  brought  the  case  before  the  Board  in  December  when 
outdoor  relief  was  again  granted.  ' 

Sanquhar. 

Ith  June  1882.  — A 
number  of  abuses  on 
the  roll. 

21st  November  1882.— 
In  several  of  the  cases 
the  poorhouse  test  was 
applied. 

I3th  June  1883.— At  this  date  the  inspector  reports 
the  following  results  :— One  not  now  chargeable  ;  five 
receiving  outdoor  relief ;  one  received  outdoor  relief 
till  death.    In  tlie  majority  of  these  last  cases  there 
appeared  to  be  no  reasons  why  they  should  have 
received  outdoor  in  preference  to  indoor  relief 
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APPENDICES : 


APPENDIX  No.  CLIX.  (B).— Continued. 
Papers  handed  in  by  Mr  John  T.  Maxwell. 
Table  No.  9.    Q.  55076  (55). 

Table  showing  for  the  Years  1870  to  1906  inclusive  the  Number  of  Poor  of  all  Classes  on  three  given  days,  and  the 

Average  of  the  three-day  counts. 


Year. 


1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 


Estimated 
Population, 


3,330,240 
3,360,018 
3,397,460 
3,434,902 
3,472,344 
3,509,786 
3,547,228 
3,584,670 
3,622,112 
3,659,554 
3,696,996 
3,735,573 
3,764,580 
3,793,587 
.3,822,594 
3,851,601 
3,880,608 
3,909,615 
3,938,622 
3,967,629 
3,996,636 
4,025,647 
4,070,293 
4,114,938 
4,159,584 
4,204,239 
4,248,885 
4,293,531 
4,338,176 
4,382,822 
4,427,467 
4,472,103 
4,531,299 
4,579,223 
4,627,656 
4,676,603 
4,726,070 


Number  of  Poor  of  all  Classes  relieved  on 


1.5tli  Jaiuiai-y.* 


Paupers. 


83,428 
82,578 
79,296 
75,783 
72,211 
69,955 
67,468 
66,082 
64,952 
66,079 
66,982 
67,352 
64,«71 
63.992 
62,096 
61,969 
63,200 
63,408 
63,085 
62,242 
61,577 
60,844 
60,633 
60,734 
61,978 
63,307 
64,766 
65,918 
66,519 
66,755 
65,929 
65,868 
66,836 
68,001 
71,182 
73,363 
73,984 


Depend- 
ants. 


49,499 
48,871 
45,900 
43,050 
39,929 
39,1  SO 
37,661 
36,786 
36,184 
37,748 
38,429 
3,^,103 
36,739 
36,161 
34,559 
34,984 
36,303 
36,326 
35,667 
34,647 
33,463 
32,578 
32,651 
32,762 
33,218 
33,611 
34,855 
34,996 
34,889 
34,755 
34,003 
35,028 
35,663 
36,674 
35,668 
37,297 
37,421 


Total. 


132,927 
131,449 
125,196 
118,833 
112,140 
109,135 
105,129 
102,868 
101,136 
103,827 
105,411 
105,455 
101,610 
100,153 
96,655 
96,953 
99,503 
99,734 
98,752 
96,889 
95,040 
93,422 
93,284 
93,496 
95,196 
96,918 
99,621 
100,914 
101,408 
101,510 
99,932 
100,896 
102,499 
104,675 
106,850 
110,660 
111,405 


15tli  May.t 


Paupers. 


82,419 
80,675 
77,396 
73,646 
70,720 
67,854 
65,538 
64,472 
63,758 
65,003 
65,491 
64,705 
63,569 
62,084 
60,666 
60,873 
61,563 
61,286 
61,073 
60,544 
60,020 
59,063 
58,855 
59,826 
61,015 
62,052 
63,694 
64,646 
65,000 
64,513 
64,626 
64,680 
65,387 
66,703 
70,371 
72,148 
72,446 


Depend- 
ants. 


50,047 
48,582 
45,341 
42,461 
39,519 
37,751 
37,120 
36,168 
35,640 
37,896 
37.695 
37,601 
35,772 
35,013 
3.3,977 
34,643 
35,941 
35,250 
35,153 
34,292 
32,804 
32,000 
31,937 
32,178 
32,667 
33,816 
34,308 
34,857 
34,578 
33,434 
34,390 
34,348 
35,461 
36,313 
35,253 
36,495 
36,788 


Total. 


132,466 
129,257 
122,737 
116,107 
110,239 
105,605 
102,658 
100,640 
99,398 
102,899 
103,186 
102,306 
99,341 
97,097 
94,642 
95,516 
97,504 
96,536 
96,226 
94,836 
92,824 
91,063 
90,792 
92,004 
93,682 
95,868 
98,002 
99,503 
99,578 
97,947 
99,016 
99,028 
100,848 
103,016 
105,624 
108,643 
109,234 


15th  September.^ 


Paupers 


81,406 
79,513 
75,520 
72,535 
69,916 
67,253 
64,807 
64,414 
63,395 
65,121 
65,209 
63,875 
62,681 
61,151 
60,320 
61,151 
61,469 
61,577 
60,777 
60,201 
59,371 
58,875 
58,638 
59,885 
60,990 
62,360 
63,362 
64,305 
64,343 
64,221 
63,752 
64,480 
65,111 
66,215 
70,312 
71,898 
71,844 


Depend- 
ants. 


48,495 
46,786 
42,737 
40,860 
39,184 
37,671 
36,387 
36,126 
35,215 
38,034 
37,444 
36,253 
35,225 
33,917 
33,629 
34,615 
35,187 
34,650 
34,426 
33,640 
31,997 
31,771 
31,304 
31,714 
32,489 
33,985 
33,988 
33,862 
33,647 
33,353 
33,821 
34,322 
35,116 
36,236 
35,082 
36,082 
35,360 


Total. 


129,901 
126,299 
118,257 
113,395 
109,100 
104,924 
101,194 
100,540 
98,610 
103,155 
102,653 
100,128 
97,906 
95,068 
93,949 
95,766 
96,656 
96,227 
95,203 
93,841 
91,368 
90,646 
89,942 
91,599 
93,479 
96,345 
97,350 
98,167 
97,990 
97,574 
97,573 
98,802 
100,227 
102,451 
105,394 
107,980 
107,204 


Average  of  the  three-day 
counts. 


82,418 
80,922 
77,404 
73,988 
70,949 
68,354 
65,938 
64,989 
64,035 
65,401 
65,894 
65,311 
63,707 
62,409 
61,027 
61,331 
62,077 
62,090 
61,645 
60,996 
60,323 
59,594 
59,375 
60,148 
61,328 
62,573 
63,941 
64,956 
65,287 
65,163 
64,769 
65,009 
65,778 
66,973 
70,622 
72,470 
72,758 


49,347 
48,080 
44,659 
42,124 
39,544 
38,201 
37,056 
36,360 
35,680 
37,893 
37,856 
37,319 
35,912 
35,030 
34,055 
34,747 
35,810 
35,409 
35,082 
34,193 
32,755 
32,116 
31,964 
32,218 
32,791 
33,804 
34,384 
34,572 
34,371 
33,847 
34,071 
34,566 
35,413 
36,408 
35,334 
36,625 
36.523 


131,765 
129.002 
122^063 
116,112 
110,493 
106,555 
102,994 
101,349 
99,715 
103,294 
103,750 
102,630 
99,619 
97,439 
95,082 
96,078 
97,887 
97,499 
96,727 
95,189 
93,078 
91,710 
91,339 
92,366 
94,119 
96,377 
98,325 
99,528 
99,658 
99,010 
98,840 
99,575 
101,191 
103,381 
10.5,956 
109,095 
109,281 


*  Prior  to  1884,  1st  January ;  from  1884  to  1897  inclusive,  14th  January.  t  Prior  to  1896,  14th  May. 

X  Prior  to  1883,  14th  August ;  from  1884  to  1896  inclusive,  14th  September. 


Table  No.  10.    Q.  55076  (56). 

Table  showing  the  Number  of  Ordinary  Poor  and  of 
Lunatic  Poor  at  15th  May  in  each  year  from  1859 
to  1906  ;  the  Ratio  which  the  Ordinary  Poor  and 
Lunatic  Poor  respectively  bear  to  each  1000  of  the 
estimated  Population,  and  the  Ratio  of  Lunatic  Poor 
per  1000  of  Poor  of  all  Classes. 


Year. 

Number  of  Poor 
at  *15th  May. 

Ratio  per  1000 
of  Estimated 
Population. 

Ratio  of 
Lunatic 
Poor  per 

1000  of 

Ordinary. 

Lunatic. 

Ordinary 
Poor. 

Lunatic 
Poor. 

Poor  of  all 
Classes. 

1859 

117,043 

4,970 

39 

1-6 

41 

1860 

115,878 
119,015 

5,028 

38 

1-6 

42 

1861 

5,176 

39 

1-7 

42 

1862 

121,115 

5,204 

39 

1-7 

41 

1863 

122,348 

5,212 

39 

1-7 

41 

1864 

122,494 

5,220 

39 

1-6 

41 

1865 

122,985 
120,583 

5,358 

39 

1-7 

42 

1866 

5,459 

38 

1-7 

43 

1867 

122,735 

5,626 

38 

1-7 

44 

1868 

130,446 

6,790 

40 

1-8 

42 

1869 

130,003 

6,062 

39 

IB 

45 

1870 

126,239 

6,227 

38 

1-9 

47 

1871 

122,909 

6,348 

37 

1-9 

49 

1872 

116,356 

6,381 
6,473 

34 

1-9 

52 

1873 

109,634 

32 

1-9 

56 

1874 

103,688 

6,551 

30 

1-9 

59 

1875 

98,868 

6,737 

28 

1-9 

64 

1876 

95,682 

6,976 

27 

2-0 

68 

1877 

93,380 

7,260 

26 

2-0 

72 

1878 

91,795 

7,603 

25 

2-1 

76 

Year. 

Number  of  Poor 
at  *15th  May. 

Ratio  per  1000 
of  Estimated 
Poj)ulation. 

Ratio  of 
Lunatic 
Poor  per 

1000  of 

Ordinary. 

Lunatic. 

Ordinary 
Poor. 

Lunatic 
Poor. 

Poor  of  all 
Classes. 

1879 

95,138 

7,761 

26 

2-1 

75 

1880 

95,089 

8,097 

26 

22 

78 

1881 

93,958 

8,348 

25 

2-2 

82 

1882 

90,624 

8,717 

24 

2-3 

88 

1883 

88,216 

8,881 

23 

2-3 

91 

1884 

85,608 

9,034 

22 

2-4 

96 

1885 

86,362 

9,154 

22 

2-4 

96 

1886 

88,070 

9,434 

23 

2-4 

97 

1887 

86,984 

9,552 

22 

2-4 

99 

1888 

86,394 

9,832 

22 

2-5 

102 

1889 

84,766 

10,070 

21 

2-5 

106 

1890 

82,454 

10,370 

21 

2-6 

112 

1891 

80,454 

10,609 

20 

2-6 

117 

1892 

80,014 

10,778 

20 

2-6 

119 

1893 

81,002 

11,002 

20 

2-7 

120 

1894 

82,320 

11,362 

20 

27 

121 

1895 

84,317 
86,063 

11,551 

20 

2-7 

120  ^ 

1896 

11,939 

20 

2-8 

121 

1897 

87,221 

12,282 

20 

2-9 

123 

1898 

86,941 

12,637 

20 

2-9 

127 

1899 

84,969 

12,978 

19 

3-0 

133 

1900 

85,850 

13,166 

19 

30 

133 

1901 

85,432 

13,596 

19 

3-0 

137 

1902 

86,999 

13,849 

19 

31 

137 

1903 

88,823 

14,193 

19 

3-1 

138 

1904 

91,240 
94,027 

14,384 

20 

3-1 

136 

1905 

14,616 

20 

3-1 

135 

1906 

94,403 

14,831 

20 

31 

136 

Prior  to  1896,  14th  May. 


Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  &  Relief  of  Distress. 

APPENDIX   CIJX(b)  N9  II.  (Q  55076  (56)) 

CHART,   SHOWING  THE  FLUCTUATIONS   IN  THE  NUMBER   OF  POOR 
OF  ALL.  CLASSES   8(  ALSO  IN  THE  ^4UMBER   OF  ORDINARY  (SANE) 
POOR    RELIEVED   AT  THE  MIDDLE    OF  MAY   IN   EACH    YEAR  FROM 
1859    TO  1906. 


/f-O.  ooo 


/S7SOO 


/3SOOO 


/32.SOO 


/30.000 


/27.500 


/2S.OOO 
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/20.000 


§1  ^ 

^/4V.OO0. 


/37SOO. 


SANe  POO f^// 7. 0^3 


//s.ooo 


//2. 2BO 


J  JO.  000 


AVERA&E  OF 
POOR  OF  ALL  CLASSES  /i?7.909 


/OS.OOO 

/ozsao 

/ooo  00 

AVER  ACE  OF  SAN£  F^0RS8.89^ 
97.SOO 

3S.OOO 

92.500 

90-000 

87.SOO 


85. 000 


82.500 


80.000 


135.000. 


J 32. 500. 


/3  0.000. 


-  /27.SOO. 


/2S.OOO. 


/22.SOO. 


/20. 000 


//7.SOO 


/I  S.OOO 


112.  250- 


110.000 

/09.Z3^  POOR  Of /I  Li  CLASS  fS. 

/07909.  AV£ffAG£   OF  POOR  OF 
ALL  CLASSES 


105  000 

I02S00 
/ 00.0 00 

98.89^  Ai^fff/1G£  or  SANE  POOR. 
97.SOO. 


95.000 

9^.  ■^03.  S/IM£  f^OO/f. 
92. 5  00 


90. 000 


87. 500. 


8SO0O 


8Z.500 


30. 000. 


Royal  Commission  on  the  Poo r J, aws  &  R e ue f  of  Pi s t r s 

APPENDIX  CJLIX(B)  N»  12   (Q  55076(56)) 

CHART  SHOWING  FLUCTUATIONS  IN  THE  RATIOS  PER  1000  OF  ESTIMATED 

POPULATION  FOR  CERTAIN  YEARS  IN  RESPECT  OF  (a)  POOR       AIL  CLASSES , 
(b)  TOTAL  ORDINARY  POOR  (C)  ORDINARY  POOR  -  OUTDOOR, (o)  OROINARV  POOR- 
INDOOR  8.C,  (e)  LUN  ATI  C  POOR 


DATIO  05  ^ 

PER  1000  or  ^  <o 
ESTmnreo  population ^ 


POOR  OF  ALL  CLASSES 


ORDINARY  POOR -OUTDOOR 


OPDINAFTf  POOR  -  INDOOR 
LUNATIC  POOR 


ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS. 
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APPENDIX  No.  GLIX.  (B).— Continued. 

Paper  handed  in  by  Mr  John  T.  MaxwelL 

Table  No.  13.    Q.  55076  (59). 

Statement  showing  for  each  Year  from  1848  to  1906  particulars  of  the  Accommodation  and 
Population  of  Poorhouses  in  Scotland. 


Year. 

Number  of 
Poorhouses 
in  opera- 
tion. 
(1) 

Sanctioned 
Accommoda- 
tion for 
Ordinary  Poor. 
(2) 

XI  LllU.IL'^l.  \JL 

Inmates  at 

1  Uliil  lil-d  V  - 

C3^ 

Number  of 
Parishes 
having 
Poorhouses. 
(4) 

Number  of 
Parishes 
having 

X^urii  '.til 

(6) 

Number  of 

Parishes 
not  having 

use  of 
Poorhouse. 
(6) 

14 

o,iyo 

x 

T... 

14 

4. 

t... 

1849 

19 

4,360 

t... 

25 

t... 

ZL 

D,U0O 

4,iyz 

OA 

J, 

T. . . 

1851 

23 

7,536 

5,312 

43 

48 

790 

looz 

0,14/ 

o,ooU 

44 

1  1  A 

I  ly 

*7  T  A 

7iy 

LoDo 

ZD 

y,uu  / 

K  /f 

0,Do4 

DZ 

1  OA 

IzU 

700 

9ft 

y,ou4 

0,  n4 

ol 

OO 

yo 

^7  AA 

709 

loOO 

9Q 

iU,oZo 

104 

loo 
1.50 

641 

ioOD 

o\J 

lU,4-±o 

b,llo 

1  OA 

IzO 

1  CC 

Ibb 

597 

i  oO  / 

oo 

1  i,uoy 

z>  AO /I 

D,uy4 

1  OA 

III 

K  TC 

57b 

oo 

iu,Doy 

D,0  /  1 

TOT 
lol 

lo  / 

5b5 

1859 

33 

10,906 

6,344 

141 

194 

548 

1  oou 

04 

1  f\  QO'7 

lU,oO  / 

0,OZZ 

154 

01  A 
ZlU 

519 

1861 

39 

11,688 

7,031 

188 

233 

462 

lOO^ 

4D 

iz,z  /y 

/I ^K 

/,4D0 

225 

184 

475 

lODo 

Aft 
40 

i2!,.ioy 

/,1Do 

230 

188 

466 

iOD4 

Pi9 
OZ 

lz,7  /O 

7,16f) 

257 

187 

440 

1000 

f^ft 

,  00 

1.5, .3yo 

7, .344 

300 

1  AO 

193 

391 

iODD 

^ft 

1.5,DoU 

1,4:16 

326 

178 

381 

lOO/ 

ftO 

ou 

1o,o4d 

Q  on  1 

o,zyl 

332 

146 

407 

1868 

62 

14,194 

8,798 

358 

135 

392 

looy 

Do 

1  /(  /too 
14,4zo 

0,tiOD 

376 

149 

360 

1870 

63 

14,179 

7,984 

379 

157 

349 

lo  /  1 

ft9 
OZ 

1  /t  A/l  O 

14,U4o 

^  con 
7,Dz9 

382 

185 

320 

ft9 
OZ 

1  -1  /ICO 

1  4,4D25 

7,144 

392 

190 

305 

1  o*Ty 
lolS 

ft9 
OZ 

1/1  O^K 

14,.J/  0 

7,371 

397 

207 

282 

T  off  A 

1874 

Dili 

14,217 

7,318 

400 

206 

280 

1C5/0 

0.<S 

•\  ,t  Ol  o 

I4,ziy 

i,biS 

405 

207 

274 

1  Q*7f? 
lo  /O 

ft9 
OZ 

14,.30O 

7,586 

411 

189 

286 

10  /  / 

ft9 
OZ 

1  /I  OflA 

8,046 

420 

214 

252 

10  lO 

ft9 
OZ 

1  /I  QPIO 
14,.30Z 

8,763 

426 

227 

234 

ft9 

1  /I  ofin 

i4,isyy 

9,140 

428 

211 

247 

1880 

62 

14,902 

9,296 

428 

194 

264 

1  O  0 1 

Oo 

1  Pi  AO'T 

10,U!a  / 

9,040 

432 

227 

227 

looZ 

0«5 

10,4oZ 

o  nf*  /I 
O,yo4 

435 

225 

226 

1  o  o  o 

ftQ 
Oo 

1  C    K  ^  Q 

i0,04o 

8,722 

436 

243 

207 

loo4 

ft/1 
04 

1      ft!  Q 

10,010 

n  A/1 1 

y,04i 

450 

235 

201 

1  oo  R 

ftp; 
00 

lOjOyu 

9,007 

455 

238 

193 

looo 

00 

10,  /  ly 

9,495 

458 

251 

177 

loo  / 

00 

10,  /Zl 

A  AAK 

y,oyo 

456 

229 

201 

1888 

66 

15,748 

8,863 

468 

258 

160 

looy 

<?ft 
00 

lOjOiU 

o  A  In 
o,471 

471 

266 

149 

1890 

66 

15,591 

8,182 

480 

287 

119 

1  om 
lo91 

DO 

10,DlO 

O  1  CA 

0,1  bO 

480 

296 

110 

1892 

10,400 

8,527 

479 

299 

107 

1893 

DO 

15,186 

8,824 

480 

306 

99 

1894 

66 

15,360 

9,212 

480 

307 

98 

1895 

66 

15,392 

9,083 

480 

310 

87 

1896 

65 

15,037 

9,569 

476 

311 

90 

1897 

64 

15,065 

9,908 

478 

311 

88 

1898 

65 

15,133 

10,032 

481 

314 

82 

1899 

65 

15,349 

9,965 

482 

317 

78 

1900 

65 

15,509 

9,868 

483 

318 

75 

1901 

65 

15,467 

10,306 

483 

319 

73 

1902 

66 

15,700 

10,865 

485 

323 

66 

1903 

67 

16,199 

11,711 

489 

323 

62 

1904 

68 

18,052 

12,827 

489 

322 

63 

1905 

70 

18,263 

13,255 

491 

319 

64 

1906 

70 

18,861 

13,187 

501 

315 

58 

Population  of 
Parishes  having 
Poorhouse 
accommoda- 
tion. 
(7) 


t548,745 

Census  Populat 
693,558 
714,210 
1,034,744 
1,283,805 

Census  Populat 
1,442,735 
1,336,736 
1,512,894 
1,639,916 
1,760,728 
1,78.5,752 
1,839,489 
1,901,-392 
2,067,985 

Census  Populat 
2,109,923 
2,211,942 
2,269,919 
2,364,643 
2,362,743 
2,278,497 
2,332,578 
2,418,105 
2,427,801 
2,527,831 

Census  Populat 
2,829,166 
2,917,808 
2,924,906 
2,918,819 
2,914,616 
2,943,900 
3,219,977 
3,203,319 
3,182,356 

Census  Populat 
3,394,917 
3,395,620 
3,428,447 
.3,381,839 
3,463,233 
3,484,262 
3,433,518 
3,540,063 
3,544,405 
3,593,811 
3,610,671 
3,618,420 

Census  Populat 
3,919,822 
3,920,173 
3,920,593 
3,933,841 
3,941,629 
3,973,694 
3,976,188 
3,979,627 

Census  Populat 
4,430,809 
4,430,651 
4,431,079 
4,424,679 
4,427,707 
4,426,600 


Population  of 
Parishes  not 
having  Poor- 
house accom- 
modation. 
(8) 


12,071,471 

ion,  1841. 
1,926,626 
1,905,974 
1,585,440 
1,336,379 

ion,  1851. 
1,446,007 
1,552,006 
1,375,848 
1,248,826 
1,128,014 
1,102,990 
1,049,253 
987,350 
820,757 


ion,  1871. 
530,852 
442,210 
435,112 
441,199 
445,402 
416,118 
140,041 
156,699 
177,662 


♦  Prior  to  1875, 1st  July. 


t  Particulars  not  shown. 


J  Estimated  population, 
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APPENDICES  : 


APPENDIX  No.  CLIX.  {B).— Continued. 

Paper  handed  in  by  Mr  John  T.  Maxwell. 

Table  No.  14.    Q.  55076  (62). 

Tablb  showing  for  the  Years  1864  to  1906  inclusive  the  number  of  Ordinary  Poor  in  Poorhouses  and  not  in  Poor- 
houses  at  15th  May,  and  the  Ratio  per  cent,  which  the  Number  of  Poor  in  Poorhouses  bears  to  the  Total 
Number  of  Ordinary  Poor. 


Year. 

Ordinary  Poor  at  15th  May 

In  Poorhouses. 

Not  m  Poorhouses. 

Katio  per  cent,  oi 
Poor  in  Poorhouses 

to  tne  lotai 
Number  of  Ordinary 
Poor. 

Ratio  per  10( 
Popi 

Indoor. 

)0  of  Estimated 
dation. 

Outdoor. 

loD'l 

7  257 

115,237 

5-92 

2-3 

36-6 

lODO 

7  348 

115,637 

5-97 

2-3 

36-3 

loDD 

7  070 

113,513 

5-86 

2-2 

35-4 

7  929 

114,806 

6-46 

2-5 

35-4 

1  ftfift 
looo 

8  794 

121,652 

6-74 

2-7 

37-2 

1  ftRQ 

8,346 

121,657 

6-42 

2-5 

36-9 

1  Q1f\ 
io  /U 

7  928 

118,311 

6-28 

2-4 

35-5 

1  0.11 

7  749 

115,160 

6-30 

2-3 

34-3 

io  1  ^ 

7  402 

108,954 

6-36 

2-2 

32  0  ■ 

LO  io 

7  898 

101,736 

7-20 

2-3 

29-6 

1  07/1 

7  769 

95,919 

7-49 

2'2 

27-6 

LO  i  0 

7  673 

91,195 

7-76 

2-2 

26-0 

1  QTfi 

lo  /  O 

7  586 

88,096 

7-93 

2-2 

24-8 

lot  i 

8  046 

85,334 

8'62 

2-3 

23-8 

1878 

8^763 

83,032 

9-55 

2-4 

22-9 

1879 

9,140 

85,998 

9-61 

2-5 

23-5 

1880 

9,296 

85,793 

9-78 

2-5 

23-2 

1881 

9,040 

84,918 

9-62 

2-4 

22-8 

1882 

8,964 

81,660 

9-89 

2-4 

21-7 

1883 

8,722 

79,494 

9-89 

2-3 

21-0 

1884 

9,041 

76,567 

10-56 

2-4 

20-0 

.1885 

9,007 

77,355 

10-43 

2-3 

20-1 

1886 

9,495 

78,575 

10-78 

2-4 

20-3 

1887 

9,095 

77,889 

10-46 

2-3 

20-0 

1888 

8,863 

77,531 

10-26 

2-2 

19-7 

1889 

8,471 

76,295 

9-99 

2-2 

19-2 

1890 

8,182 

74,272 

9-92 

2-0 

18-6 

1891 

8,160 

72,294 

10-14 

2-0 

18-0 

1892 

8,527 

71,487 

10-66 

2-1 

17-6 

1893 

8,824 

72,178 

10-89 

2-2 

17-5 

1894 

9,212 

73,108 

11-19  . 

2-2 

17-6 

1895 

9,083 

75,234 

10-77 

2-2 

17-9 

1896 

9,569 

76,494 

11-12 

2-3 

18-0 

1897 

9,908 

77,313 

11-36 

2-3 

18-0 

1898 

10,032 

76,909 

11-54 

2-3 

17-8 

1899 

9,965 

75,004 

11-73 

2-3 

17-1 

1900 

9,868 

75,982 

11-49 

2-2 

17-2 

1901 

10,306 

75,126 

12-06 

2-3 

16-8 

1902 

10,865 

76,134 

12-49 

2-4 

16-8 

1903 

11,711 

77,112 

13-18 

2-6 

16-8 

1904 

12,827 

78,413 

14-06 

2-8 

16-9 

1905 

13,255 

80,772 

14-10 

2-8 

17-3 

1906 

13,187 

81,216 

13-97 

2-8 

17-2 

*  Prior  to  1896,  14th  May. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CLIX.  {B).— Continued. 

Paper  handed  in  by  Mr  John  T.  MaKwell. 

Table  No.  15.    Q.  55076  (65). 

Tabi.e  showing  (1)  the  Total  Number  of  Persons  in  Poorhouses,  and  the  Number  and  Percentage  on  the  Sick  List,  and 
the  Number  and  Percentage  of  Children  ;  and  (2)  the  Niimber  of  Persons  receiving  Relief  on  30th  June  and 
31st  December,  and  the  Number  and  Percentage  on  the  Sick  List,  and  the  Number  and  Percentage  of  Children 
on  30th  June  and  31st  December,  for  each  Year  from  1860  to  1905. 


■sons 

oor 

the 

o 

Percentage  of  Persons 
Relieved  during  the 
Year  who  were  on- 
Sick  List. 

sons 
i  on 

Of  whom 

•sons 
if  on 
er. 

1 

Of  whom 

CO  a> 

S  B  o  . 

Percentage  of  Persons 
Relieved  on  30th  June 
and  31st  Deer,  who 
were  Children. 

Year. 

Number  of  Per 

receiving  Indi 
Relief  during 
Year. 

PI 

o 

Number  of  Per 
receiving  Relie 
30th  June. 

-(^ 

o 
CO 

a 
O 



o 

Number  of  Pei 
receiving  Relie 
31st  Decemb 

a; 
l3 

o 

m 
d 
O 

^• 

S 
^. 

Q 

Percentage  of  P( 
Relieved  on  30th 

and  31st  Deer. 

were  on  Sick  I 

1860 

21,699 

10,309 

47-5 

6.322 

R'i9 

7,416 

13-3 

1861 

25,152 

10,571 

42-0 

7,031 

8,232 

1  1  7'? 

13-7 

1862 

29,038 

13,295 

45-8 

7,465 

1  1  ^0 

IjioO 

8,356 

1  235 

14-9 

1863 

28,453 

13,141 

46-2 

7,163 

8,073 

1  353 

16-8 

1864 

30,540 

14,758 

48-3 

7,165 

8,270 

1  44.7 

17-4 

1865 

31,072 

14,742 

47-4 

7,344 

1,341 

8,037 

18-3 

1866 

30,778 

14,853 

48-3 

7,473 

1,00  L 

8,890 

17-8 

1867 

34,955 

17,755 

50-8 

8,291 

9,811 

198 

1868 

35,243 

17,001 

48-2 

8,798 

i,0-±  i 

9,426 

1  74.1 
1, 1  ^1 

18  6 

1869 

33,997 

16,868 

49-6 

8,386 

1  'iQf 

9,447 

1,927 

19-7 

1870 

33  907 

19,480 

57'5 

7,984 

1  78*^ 
1 ,  /  oo 

9,359 

237 

1871 

31,265 

1 7,406 

55-7 

7*629 

8'l91 

23-8 

1872 

27,940 

15,469 

55-4 

7,144 

1  RJ.1 

8,172 

1  7Q9 

22-4 

1873 

29,404 

13,862 

47-1 

7,371 

1  Ql  7 

8,189 

.^j  LOO 

26-3 

1874 

29,116 

15,448 

531 

7,318 

8,653 

28-4 

1875 

29,063 
30,466 

15,040 

51-7 

7,289 

i,OUt7 

8,354 

1  RQPi 

J  ,Dyo 
1,672 

24-8 

21-4 

1876 

13,985 

45-9 

7,618 

2,000 

1,463 

8,833 

2,158 

25-3 

191 

1877 

34,073 

15,761 

46-3 

7,948 

2,137 

1,622 

9,391 
10,307 

2,410 

1,945 

26-2 

20-6 

1878 

37,531 

17,484 

46-6 

8,761 

2,184 

1,769 

2,721 

2,031 

25-7 

19-9 

1879 

40,541 

19,466 

48-0 

9,125 

2,486 

1,775 

10,733 

2,864 

2,200 

26-9 

20-0 

1880 

42,462 

19,248 

45-3 

9,246 

2,308 

1,902 

10,504 

2,644 

2,114 
2,047 

25-1 

20-3 

1881 

40,858 
39,834 

18,954 

46-4 

8,945 

2,361 

1,872 
1,708 

10,155 

2,537 

25-6 

20-5 

1882 

18,717 

47-0 

8,683 

2,307 

9,915 

2,614 

1,825 

26-5 

19-0 

1883 

39,800 

20,354 

51-1 

8,600 

2,308 
2,374 

1,791 

9,646 

2,539 

1,779 

26-6 

19-6 

1884 

41,609 

20,515 

49-3 

8,817 

1,739 

10,022 

2,433 

1,811 

25-5 

18-8 

1885 

40,267 

18,947 

47-1 

8,757 

2,246 

1,667 

10,388 

2,571 

1,963 

25-2 

19-0 

1886 

41,399 

19,392 

46-8 

8,986 

2,385 

1,732 

10,233 

2,633 

1,771 

26-1 

18-2 

1887 

40,894 

19,763 
18,857 

48-3 

8,841 

2,345 

1,503 

10,099 

2,731 

1,525 

26-8 

16-0 

1888 

40,044 

47-1 

8,740 

2,336 

1,356 

9,544 
9,417 

2,613 

1,415 
1,313 

27-1 

15-2 

1889 

38,564 

18,858 

48-9 

8,203 

2,334 

1,230 

2,678 

28-4 

14-4 

1890 

38,740 

19,854 

51-2 

8,078 

2,331 

1,127 

9,591 

2,691 

1,322 

28-4 

13-9 

1891 

41,311 

20,032 

48-5 

8,403 

2,466 

1,103 
1,277 

9,589 

2,847 

1,390 

29-5 

13-9 

1892 

43,723 

20,112 

46-0 

8,542 

2,507 

10,061 

2,787 

1,501 

28-5 

14-9 

1893 

46,002 

19,289 

41-9 

9,084 

2,532 

1,348 

10,593 

2,870 

1,464 

27-5 

14-3 

1894 

46,192 

19,235 

41-6 

9,515 

2,724 
2,719 

1,394 

10,689 

2,921 

1,468 

27-9 

14-2 

1895 

47,896 

20,925 

43-7 

9,326 

1,362 

10,897 

3,132 

1,462 

28-9 

14-0 

1896 

48,180 

20,826 

43-2 

9,612 

2,812 

1,442 

11,247  1 

3,235 

1,520 

29-0 

14-2 

1897 

50,860 
50,701 

21,991 

43-2 

9,820 

2,835 

1,351 

11,414 

3,123 

1,578 

28-1 

13-8 

1898 

21,680 

42-8 

10,046 

2,875 

1,536 

11,280 

3,206 
3,257 

1,443 

28-5 

14-0 

1899 

51,049 

23,170 

45-4 

9,829 

3,068 

1,325 

11,348 
11,807 

1,453 

29-9 

13-1 

1900 

52,041 
57,049 

23,159 

44-5 

9,732 

3,061 

1,472 

3,383 

1,6»4 

29-9 

14-7 

1901 

24,171 

i42-4 

10,308 

3,064 

1,475 

12,542  i 

3,535 

1,732 

28-9 

14-0 

1902 

58,.391 

26,192 

44-9 

10,708 

3,325 

1,618 

12,485 

.  3,640 

1,721 

30-0 

14-4 

1903 

62,521 
67,126 

25,974 

41-5 

11,254 

3,414 

1,646 

13,917 
14,783 

3,945 

1,849 

29-2 

13-9 

1904 

26,099 

38-9 

12,425 

3,828 

1,739 

4,195 

1,862 

29-5 

132 

1905 

66,365 

26,791 

40-4 

13,266 

4,187 

1,881 

14,745 

4,318 

1,922 

30-4 

13-6 

Board's  Statistics  prior  to  1875  do  not  show  the  number  of  children  relieved. 
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CO 
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H 
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Ph 
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CO 

00 
00 


to 

00 


C3 

g 

'Eh 


s 

Eel 

•< 
EH 
OS 


•9061 

Ratio  of  Total  Pooi- 
per  1000  of  Population. 

(X>           CO                                  cp  00 

t-         iq                <N         ih  M 

(M            CM                      oq            (N  (M 

US 
lA 
(M 

Poor  of  all  Classes  (incl. 
Depts.)  at  15th  May. 

25,961 
9,128 

4,047 

3,965 
2,525 

45,626 

Census  Population, 
1901. 

941,423 

404,784 

180,784 

154,960 
106,022 

1,787,973 

1901. 

Ratio  of  Total  Poor 
per  1000  of  Population. 

OS            00                      OS            O  00 

(NO                        o  i) 

(N               (N                           (N               (N  rH 

t- 

(M 

Poor  of  all  Classes  (incl. 
Depts.)  at  15th  May. 

21,523 

8,403 

3,962 

3,100 
1,784 

38,772 

Census  Population, 
1901. 

941,423 

404,784 

180,784 

154,960 
106,022 

1,787,973 

1 

1896. 

Ratio  of  To,tal  Poor 
per  1000  of  Popiilation. 

T'                          <3s         in  t- 

''^l               rH                           r-*  ^ 
(N            (N                      (N            (N  (N 

OS 

<k 

Poor  of  all  Classes  (incl. 
Depts.)  at  15th  May. 

19,021 

7,663 

3,760 

2,722 
1,660 

34,826 

Census  Population, 
1891. 

789,426 
353,641 

171,888 

126,375 
76,649 

1,517,979 

i-J 

OS 

00 

rH 

Ratio  of  Total  Poor 
per  1000  of  Population. 

in         t»                r-        (jq  rH 
o           do                   t-  05 

(N               rH                          ^  ^ 

i> 

OS 
I-H 

Poor  of  all  Classes  (incl. 
Depts.)  at  14th  May. 

16,197 
6,665 

3,043 

2,432 
1,615 

29,952 

Census  Population, 
1891. 

789,426 
353,641 

171,888 

126,375 
76,649 

1,517,979 

1886. 

Ratio  of  Total  Poor 
per  1000  of  Population. 

I-H            05                      t—            <35  rH 

CD            (jq                      (35  do 
Ol            <N                      rH            (N  (jq 

Poor  of  all  Classes  (incl. 
Depts.)  at  14th  May. 

17,802 
7,180 

3,090 

2,338 
1,712 

32,122 

Census  Population, 
1881. 

681,311 
314,130^ 

156,799 

106,527 
60,907 

1,319,674 

1881. 

Ratio  of  Total  Poor 
per  1000  of  Population. 

00                      M            OS  05 
>h            (N                      <»            M  O 
(N            C^5                      rH            (N  C<3 

00 

<» 

<M 

Poor  of  all  Classes  (incl. 
Depts.)  at  14th  May. 

17,293 
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APPENDICES : 


APPENDIX  No.  CLIX.  {B).— Continued. 
Papers  handed  in  by  Mr  John  T.  Maxwell. 
Table  No.  17.    Q.  55076  (79). 


Statement  showing  the  estimated  Population  65  years  of 
age  and  upwards  and  the  Number  of  Ordinary  Poor 
in  Scotland  65  years  of  age  and  upwards  in  each  Year 
from  1893  to  1906. 


Percentage  of 

Year. 

Estimated 
Population 
65  years  of  age 
and  upwards. 

Total  Ordinary 
Poor  including 

Dependants 
65  years  of  age 
and  upwards. 

Ordinary  Poor 
65  years  of  age 
and  upwards 
to  Estimated 
Population 
65  years  of  age 
and  upwards. 

1893 

205,768 

22,072 

10-7 

1894 

207,104 

22,563 

10-9 

1895 

208,440 

22,600 

10-8 

1896 

209,776 

23,158 

iro 

1897 

211,112 

23,832 

11-3 

1898 

212,448 
213,784 

24,009 

11-3 

1899 

24,136 

11-3 

1900 

215,121 

23,972 

111 

1901 

216,457 

23,836 

11-0 

1902 

217,793 

23,654 

10-9 

1903 

219,129 

23,759 

10-8 

1904 

220,465 

24,003 

10-9 

1905 

221,801 

24,277 

10-9 

1906 

223,137 

24,916 

11-2 

Table  No.  18.    Q.  55076  (80). 

Table  showing  for  each  Year  from  1890  to  1906  (inclusive) 
the  Number  of  Pauper  Children  and  the  Number  of 
Boarded-out  as  at  *15th  May. 


Pauper  Children 
chargeable  at  *15th  May. 

Pauper  Children 
Boarded-out  at 
*15th  May. 

Year. 

Orphans. 

Deserted. 

Separated 
from  Parents. 

Total. 

With 
Relatives. 

With 
Strangers. 

Total. 

1890 

3,201 

1,435 

1,145 

5,781 

2,007 

2,991 

4,998 

1891 

3,165 

1,316 

1,190 

5,671 

1,914 

2,969 

4,883 

1892 

2,906 

1,400 

1,159 

5,465 

1,833 

2,733 

4,566 

1893 

2,940 

1,117 

1,188 

5,545 

1,822 

2,807 

4,629 

1894 

2,948 

1,364 

1,296 

5,608 
5,673 

1,879 

2,837 

4,716 

1895 

2,994 

1,322 

1,357 

1,913 

2,781 

4,694 

1896 

2,807 

1,289 

1,5.34 

5.630 

1,888 

2,967 

4,855 

1897 

2,857 

1,310 

1,695 
1,708 

5,862 

1,918 

3,075 

4,993 

1898 

2,861 

1,231 

5,800 

1,806 

3,186 

4,992 

1899 

2,867 

1,213 

1,844 

5,924 

1,802 

3,417 

5,219 

1900 

2,819 

1,175 

2,149 

6,143 

1,884 

3,562 

5,446 

1901 

2,838 

1,205 

2,325 

6,368 

1,754 

3,808 

5,562 

1902 

2,805 

1,253 

2,635 

6,693 

1,798 

3,923 

5,721 

1903 

2,891 

1,299 

2,920 

7,110 

1,800 

4,395 

6,195 

1904 

2,954 

1,280 

3,199 

7,433 

1,895 

4,560 

6,455 

1905 

2,919 

1,331 

3,170 

7,420 
7,260 

1,844 

4,687 

6,531 

1906 

2,947 

1,269 

3,044 

1,903 

4,714 

6,617 

Table  No.  19.    Q.  55076  (81). 

Table  showing  the  Average  Annual  Number  of  Applicants 
(a)  refused  Relief,  (b)  subsequently  Relieved  by  Order 
of  the  Sherifl',  and  (c)  offered  Relief  in  Poorhouse  only, 
and  declined  that  offer,  in  the  Decennial  Periods  ended 
May  1856, 1866,  1876,  1886,  and  1896  ;  and  the  Actual 
Number  of  such  in  each  of  the  10  years  from  1897  to 
1906  :— 


Decennial 
Period 
ended 

15th  May. 


Number  of 
Applicants 
refused 
Relief. 


Subsequently 
Relieved  by 
Order  of 
Sheriff. 


Offered  Relief 
in  the  Poor- 
house  only, 
and  declined 
that  offer. 


Average  Annual  Number 
in  each  Decennial  Period. 


1856 
1866 
1876 
1886 
1896 

8,591 
5,551 
5,496 
4,339 
3,308 

467 
219 
293 
247 
109 

1 

J 

6,822 

Year  ended 
15th  May. 

Actual  Number  during  Year. 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 

2,809 
2,722 
2,436 
2,287 
2,240 
2,667 
2,932 
3,017 
4,989 
4,835 

179 
181 
114 

80 
105 

87 
122 
149 
249 
316 

5,961 
5,888 
5,584 
5.213 
5,371 
6,120 
6,904 
6,097 
7,791 
7,713 

*  Prior  to  1896,  14th  May. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CLIX.  {B).— Continued. 
Papers  handed  in  by  Mr  John  T.  Maxwell 

Table  No.  20.    Q.  55076  (82). 

Table  showing  the  Average  Annual  Number  of  Applications  complaining  of  Inadequate  Relief  in  each  Quinquennial 
Period  since  1845,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  disposed  of ;  also  the  Actual  Number  for  the  last 
Six  Years : — 


(Quinquennial 
Period. 

Apjjlica- 
tions. 

Dismissed 
on  infor- 
mation 
contained 
in 

Schedule. 

Dismissed 
after  being 
remitted. 

Refused, 

not  in 
receipt  of 
Parochial 

Relief. 

Refused  as 
informal 
or  incom- 
petent. 

Withdrawn 
or  stopped 
by  death. 

Ground  of 
Complaint 
removed . 

jviinute 
issued 
declaring 

f  Vi  r»  f 

inaL 
Applicant 
had  just 
cause  of 
action. 

Average  Annual  Number  in  each  Quinquennial  Period. 

1850 

742 

336 

109 

28 

8 

6 

252 

3-4 

1855 

663 

375 

92 

18 

7 

163 

1-2 

1860 

509 

256 

99 

21 

5 

4 

123 

0-8 

1865 

523 

293 

86 

22 

2 

2 

118 

1870 

488 

316 

67 

22 

2 

2 

79 

0-6 

1875 

340 

247 

36 

10 

1 

1 

45 

1880 

254 

166 

47 

10 

1 

30 

•  1885 

242 

144 

55 

9 

1 

1 

32 

6-2 

1890 

204 

115 

50 

8 

1 

1 

29 

0-4 

1895 

141 

76 

30 

5 

1 

29 

1900 

122 

48 

40 

6 

2 

26 

1905 

106 

49 

26 

2 

1 

28 

0-2 

Year. 

1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 

87 
114 
110 
101 
118 
*113 

54 
58 
48 
43 
41 
44 

Actual  Number  du 

13  2 
23  2 
32  4 
26 

35  3 
35  7 

1 

ring  Year. 

1 

3 

2 
1 

17 
28 
25 
32 
37 
23 

i 

*  Three  of  these  applications  are  undisposed  of. 


Table  No.  21.    Q.  55076  (83). 

Table  showing  the  Number  and  Percentage  of  Deaths  in  Poorhouses  in  each  Year  from  1864  to  1906,  and 
also  the  Number  and  Percentage  of  Poor  not  in  Poorhouses  in  each  Year  from  1883  to  1906. 


Number  of  Paupers 

Ratio  of  Deaths 

Number  of  Paupers 

Ratio  of  Deaths 

who  Died. 

per  100  Paupers. 

! 

who  Died. 

jjer  100  Paupers. 

Year. 

Year. 

In 

Outdoor 

In 

Outdoor 

In 

Outdoor 

In 

Outdoot 

Poorhouses. 

Poor. 

Poorhouses. 

Poor. 

Poorhouses. 

Poor. 

Poorhouses. 

Poor. 

1864 

1,952 

26-9 

1886 

2,596 

5,353 

27-3 

6-8 

1865 

2,216 

30-2 

1887 

2,400 

5,253 

26-4 

6-7 

1866 

2,083 

29-5 

1888 

2,480 

5,239 

28-0 

6-8 

1867 

2,493 

31-4 

1889 

2,360 

5,040 

27-9 

6-6 

1868 

2,246 

25-5 

1  1890 

2,512 

5,140 

30-7 

6-9 

1869 

2,479 

29-7 

1891 

2,758 

5,203 

33-8 

7-2 

1870 

2,549 

32-2 

1892 

3,016 

5,282 

35-4 

7-4 

1871 

2,528 

32-6 

1893 

2,571 

4,335 

29-1 

60 

1872 

2,323 

31-4 

1894 

2,590 

4,369 

28-1 

6-0 

1873 

2,447 

31  0 

1895 

3,229 

4,739 

35-5 

6-3 

1874 

2,159 

27-8 

1896 

2,777 

4,315 

29-0 

5-6 

1875 

2,470 

32-2 

1897 

.3,128 

4,479 

31-6 

5-8 

1876 

2,209 

29-1 

1898 

3,004 

4,552 

29-9 

5-9 

1877 

2,452 

30-5 

1899 

3,347 

4,669 

33-6 

6-2 

1878 

2,366 

27-0 

1900 

3,930 

5,297 

39-8 

7-0 

1879 

2,840 

311 

i  1901 

3,481 

4,607 

33-8 

6  1 

1880 

2,703 

29-1 

1902 

4.213 

4,722 

38-8 

6-2 

1881 

2,728 

30-2 

1903 

3,757 

4,605 

32-1 

6-0 

1882 

2,253 

251 

1904 

3,970 

4,884 

31  0 

6-2 

1883 

2,606 

5,512 

29-9 

6-9 

1905 

3,853 

4,586 

29-1 

5-7 

1884 

2,403 

5,235 

26-6 

6-8 

,  1906 

4,015 

4,720 

30-4 

5-8 

1885 

2,558 

5,190 

28-4 

6-7 

890 
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rH  in  03  c 

Oq^OI^Oq 

in"in"co  co~ 


Oq  CD  O^ 

CD  in  o 

'^^O  00 

co"in"co" 


Miscellaneous. 


00  I 


Election  Expenses. 


(H  0) 

a,  ^ 

O  Is 
Ph 


Interest  on  Ad- 
vances, less  In- 
terest received. 


q^w  :rH 


Determinations 
as  to  Boimdaries. 


Law. 

03 

rH 

O 

CO 

CO 

rH 

in 

03 

oq 

oq 

CO 

rH 

00 

CO 

00 

Ol 

Ol 

CD 

rH 

00 

oq 

Audit  Expenses. 

r-H 

OI 

OI 

r- 

rH 

rH 

CO 

oq 

in 

rH 

CO 

in 

rH 

rH 

0^ 

(N 

CO 

o 
oq 

oq 

rH 

CO 

o 

rH 

00 

CO 

rH 

in 

00 

OJ 

00 

00 

03 

00 

O 

oq 

03 

CD 

in 

rH 

CO 

Collectors'  Department. 

<^ 

oq 

rH 

rH 

rH 

1> 

•* 

rH 

in 

Ol 

oq 

01 

CO 

1^ 

1> 

CO 

rH 

CD 

Inspectors'  Department. 


in 

00 

03  in 


rH  rtl 

1-  o 
CD  in 


O  00 
CO  03  ^ 
CO  05  Tji  ^ 


00 
03 

in 


00  CO  in  oq 
oq  oj  in 
CO  oq  oq  oq 


in  o 

CD  rH  00 

rH  -rj*  cq 


* 


Lunatic  Poor. 


oq  oq  00 
oq  CO  CO 

CfJ  CD^OS^CO 

oq*oq"r-r 


oq  o 

03  lr~ 

in  'S" 


00  oq  r~  00 

CD  in  CD  00 

^   in  rH  CD 


00 

■n 

00 


00  1^  O  CO 
00  oq  in  CO 

in  O  CO  rH 


rH  CO  ^ 
rH  rH  -r^ 

CD  oq  CO 


rH  oq         r-i  ^  ^  ,-1  rH 


rH  oq         rH  rH  i 


o 


Indoor. 


O  00  CO 

in  CO  CO 

Cfi  CO  CD  o 


CD  in 
c^q  o 
i>  o 


00  00  rH 

00  03  'i'  CD 

CD  in  ^ 


00  00  CO 
rH  in  CO  I — I 

oq  oq  CD 


rH  Tj< 
O  rH  CO 

in  rH  in 


Outdoor. 


CO  CO  o 
CD  CD  rH 

crt  co__QO  in 
oq"-*"^}" 


in 

C!3^T»i 

co"-*" 


r*(  CO  03 
O  O  CO 

-*_^03  oq__ 
i-Tof  oToT 


03 
03 

>n 
co" 


in  CO  03  CO 
"*  m  CO 
cD^in_^^  ■* 

Oq"of  rlrl 


03  CD  O 
03  03  O 
O  rH  oq 


Total. 

£ 
7,399 
11,927 
7,013 

6,896 
7,821 

03  CO  CO  O 
03  CO  O  C3 
O^03__CD__-*^ 

■>*"■*"  in"  in" 

7,530 

CO  CO  I> 
03  CO  CO  CO 

co_^oq  in_^i-;^ 
in"in"co"co" 

oq 

CD  CD  O 

■^^in^oo 
c'fin'co' 

All  other  Receipts. 

ert  :  I  I 

rH  0^ 

■*  oq  oq 

rH  ir- 

rH 

CO    .    .  oq 

in    ;    ;  00 

in  . 
CO  : 

From 
other 
Parishes. 

Interest  on  Advances, 
less  Interest  paid. 

^  : 

rH  rH 

:  oq 

CO 

CO   :  oq 

rH  oq 

eipts, 

Determinations  as  to 
Boundaries. 

'rt  :  :  : 

a,ry  Rec 

Contributions  by,  or  Sums 
received  from  the  Relatives 
of  Paupers. 

r-i  oq 
M  CO  CO  •* 

^  rH  rH  CO 

03  00 
O  00 
oq  rH 

03  oq  o  in 
CD  oq  CD  03 
T-i  1—1  oq 

rH 

03  in  1— 1  00 
-H  CO  oq 

r—ti—t  rH 

O  lO 

O  oq  T)< 

rH  rH 

dim 

Revenue  from  Mortifications. 

=rt  :  :^ 

...  CO 

CD   .   .  in 

CD     .  rH 
00     •  CO 

o)  • 

O 

_g 

CO  ■ 

Treasury 
Subventions. 

ffl  CO  CO 

Mi  oq  CO  rH 
rH 

.  « 

•  CO 

•  rH 

i>  Tt<  oq  00 

oq 
in 

CD  oq  .CD 

oq  00  • 

rH 

00     .  . 

g  <l 

o 

Local  Taxation 
Account. 

£ 
1,247 
1,605 

934 

925 
1,154 

O  00 

CD  in  03  00 
in  CO  00 

1,248 

00  CD  in  00 

00  CO  CB  rH 

CO  00  in  j:^ 

03  Tjl  CD 
CO  00  CO 
1>  CD  ■* 

Poor  Rates. 

£ 
5,969 
9,973 
5,478 

5,744 
6,319 

in  o  03  CO 
in  in  oq  rH 
rH__oq_^oo__oq^ 

C0~  TfT-*"^" 

6,185 

00  O  ^  CO 
oo  00  CO  oq 
o_oo  oo 
■^"■^'oq'oT 

2,319 
4,727 
3,288 

0)   <D  to 


3 

o 

o 


>PP 


a 

.fi 


M  XJl 


5?  S  P  P 


«r    1^  §  »" 


m  cS 


<1  HH 


«>"'S 

S-^;2;csg^rtf;3Scr'p-£ 
Oco     MPhP^O     O  SPh 


■o 


>  ^ 

1-H  H*l 


.rd 


03  c  s 
a>  fi 

s  3 


cj  ill 


■^i^-sj  sag 


p  SjS 

-1-2  Ph  to  03 
C3  O)  t»  o 
P 

SPh§<i1 
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to  o 

I M  .a 

I  Ph  ^ 


CO 
CO 
03 
lO 
03 


CD 
<M 
00 
00 
CO 
l£5 


CO 
CO 

oT 

CO 
03 


00 

03 
03 


CO 

oq 


03 
CM 


CO 

oo 
o 

00 


00 

cn 


o 

00 
03 


T-I 

CO 


CO 


03 


to 

CO 


00 
o 


o 
t> 
o 

00 


^  o 

'3  "^.^ 

PhO 
P  CO 
Ph  ^ 

r! 

t% 
P  f3 

0)0  ^ 

.2  --I  o 

Ph  g 

"  t>  CO 
MH    P  f= 

°  s  s 

r-H    S  OJ 


s 
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X 


o 


1^ 


o 

« 


QJ  aj 

(1) 

t-  S  ^ 

°J 


In  Eespect  of  Occupancy. 


In  Respect  of  Ownership. 


o 
cm" 


o 

03 

^  03 
CD 

o" 


Gross  Rental  as  in  Valuation  Roll. 


CO 
03 

o 


eo__ 


Bonded  or  Mortgage  Loans  out- 
standing at  the  Close  of  the  Year. 


CO 


P3 


o 


a 


a 


Inspectors'  Department. 


Lunatic  Poor. 


I-H 

CO 


CO 


03 
03 


Indoor. 


IC3 
if?'*- 


03 

I— T 

CO 


Outdoor. 


o 

CO 


Total. 


All  other  Receipts. 


rt  O) 

fin 


Interest  on  Advances, 
less  Interest  paid. 


00 
CD 

"^os" 

CD 


CO 

<S 


Determinations  as  to 
Boundaries. 


Contributions  by  or  Sums 
received  from  the  Relatives 
of  Paupers. 


CO 
CD 
03 


03 
(M 
00 

oo" 

CO 


CD 
CO 

Oi 
CD 
03 


1>" 


CO 

00 

o 

oo" 


00 
03 
03 


O 

00 

oT 

02 


rH 
CO 


3 
ft 

o  , 
PhO 

Pj  p 

C5  ^ 


.58 


03 


Ph 


p  03 
Ph 

^§ 
PhS'^ 

CO 

m  O 


uq 

00 

CO 

TiT 

CO 


CD 

>n 
03 
co" 

00 

(M 

co" 


03 

00 

o 


00 

00 


00 
CM 

00" 


O 

00 


CO 
CO 


Ph 

hH  el  o 

o-g'5  SR. 

O  !-,  -r;  >  o 

r-H  ^    O  CO 


CO 
CO 
CO 


0 

CM 


00 

co" 

00 
CM 


Total. 

635,969 

97,948 

543,278 
1,407,169 

Miscellaneous. 

£ 
1,594 

598 

526 

2,172 
4,890 

Election  Expenses.         §q        co          ^           °°  2 

Other 
Parishes. 

Interest  on  Ad- 
vances, less  In- 
terest received. 

(V)                                  CO                fO  0 
^  CJ3            i-H                 i-H                 03  CM 
CO  lO 

Determinations 
as  to  Boundaries. 

H<    ;             ;                 ;               CO  CO 

I-H  r-H 

Law. 

£ 
1,854 

270 

961 

2,308 
5,393 

Audit  Expenses. 

£ 

862 
368 

279 

4,273 

5,782 

Collectors'  Department. 

£ 
4,692 

2,641 

2,179 

15,100 
24,612 

10 

CD 
O 

o" 
o 


CO 

CM 
00^ 
CD~ 
03 
CO 


O 
CM 

10 


CM 

co" 


CO 
CO 


CO 
00 

o 


Revenue  from  Mortifications. 

£ 

548 
123 

595 

2,375 
3,641 

Grants  in 
Aid. 

Treasury 
Subventions. 

r-H                                       10                    Tjl  1> 
OJ  CO                                CM                 0  C 
^03            lO                 CD                 03  C 

cm" 

Local  Taxation 
Account. 

£ 

77,291 
18,746 

14,708 

128,883 
239,628 

Poor  Rates. 

£ 

584,313 
106,201 

80,707 

404,144 
1,175,365 

03 


-  a 
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o 
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rH 
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APPENDIX  No.  CLIX.  (C).— Continued. 
Papers  handed  in  by  Mr  John  T.  Maxwell. 
Table  No.  2.    Q.  55076  (87). 


Average  Cost  per  head  of  Ordinary  Poor — (a)  Outdoor  and  (6)  in  Poorhouse — and  of  Lunatic  Poor  in  Groups 
of  Urban  Parishes,  in  the  predominantly  Rural  Area,  and  in  all  Scotland,  in  the  Year  1905-6. 


Average  Cost  per  head  of  Poor. 

Ordinary  Poor. 

Lunatic  Poor. 

Outdoor. 

In  Poorhouse. 

Group  I. — Parishes  with   town  populations  over 
100,000, 

Group  II.— Parishes  with  town  populations  over 

30,000  and  under  100,000, 
Group  III. — Parishes  with  town  populations  over 

10,000  and  under  30,000, 
Group  IV. — Remainder  of  Scotland  (predominantly 

rural  area), 

£  s.  d. 
6  14  11 

6    2  2 

6  13  7 

7  1  8 
6  16  6 

£  s.  d. 
24  15  0 

19  6  9 

20  7  6 
24  12  8 
23  16  11 

£  s.  d. 
28    8  10 

27  12  4 

26  11  11 

25  1  1 

26  15  2 

Group  IV.  divided  to  show  the  ^Northern  Counties  and  the  other  Counties  separately. 


6 

18 

9 

28 

15 

7 

22 

11 

6 

7 

2 

8 

23 

12 

11 

25 

19 

10 

*  The  Northern  Counties  here  include  Argyll,  Inverness,  Ross,  Sutherland,  Caithness,  Orkney  and  Zetland. 


Table  No.  3.    Q.  55076  (97). 

Statement  showing  for  Groups  of  Urban  Parishes,  the  predominantly  Rural  Area,  and  the  Whole  of  Scotland,  the  Total 
Expenditure  on  Poor  Relief  in  the  Year  1905-6,  and  the  Sources  from  which  it  was  met ;  also  the  Rate  of  Assessment 
per  £  of  Gross  Rental,  and  the  Rate  per  £  of  Gross  Rental  required  to  produce  a  Sum  equal  to  the  Government 
Grants. 


Total 
Expenditure. 

Receipts  other  than 
Assessment. 

Government 
Grants. 

Other 
Sources. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

635,969 

80,222 

15,152 

95,374 

129,974 

19,293 

4,883 

24,176 

97,948 

15,333 

3,440 

18,773 

543,278 

129,787 

18,099 

147,886 

1,407,169 

244,635 

41,574 

286,209 

Group  I. — Parishes  with  town  populations 
over  100,000, 

Group  II. — Parishes  with  town  popula- 
tions over  30,000  and  under  100,000, 

Group  III. — Parishes  with  town  popula- 
tions over  10,000  and  under  30,000, 

Group  IV. — Remainder  of  Scotland  (pre- 
dominantly rural  area). 

All  Scotland,  ..... 


S  cJ 
>H  H  53 

P  0)  c- 
c6  .P 


O  cS 

CP 

Pi  m 


£ 

540,595 
105,798 
79,175 
395,392 
1,120,960 


o  £ 
^  a 

0)  :i 


d. 

9-8 

9-2 
9-6 

7-  1 

8-  6 


^1 


o  a 

o,  en  . 
cri  o 


d. 
1-5 

1-7 

1-  9 

2-  3 
1-9 


Group  IV.  divided  to  show  the  *Northern  Counties  and  the  other  Counties  separately. 


s.  d. 

d. 

*Northern  Counties,  ..... 

132,500 

34,440 

2,209 

36,649 

95,851 

1  2-7 

5-3 

Other  Counties,  

410,778 

95,347 

15,890 

111,237 

299,541 

61 

2-0 

*  The  Northern  Counties  here  include  Argyll,  Inverness,  Ross,  Sutherland,  Caithness,  Orkney  and  Zetland. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CLIX.  (C).— Continued. 
Paper  handed  in  by  Mr  John  T.  Maxwell. 
Table  No.  4.— Q.  55076  (100). 


Statement  shewing  for  each  County  in  Scotland  the  Number  of  Parishes  rated  at  different  Rates  for 

Poor  Rates  in  1906. 


Under 
6d. 

6d,  and 
under 
Is. 

■ 

Is.  and 
under 
Is.  6d. 

Is.  6d. 
and 
under 
2s. 

2s.  and 
under 
2s.  6d. 

2s.  6d. 

and 
under 

4s. 

4s.  and 
under 
5s. 

5s.  and 
under 
6s. 

6s.  and 
over. 

14 

46 

17 

2.  ArgyU,  

5 

10 

8 

7 

4 

2 

2 

1 

3.  Ayr,  . 

9 

22 

13 

4.  BanflF,    .                    .  . 

2 

4 

10 

6 

5.  Berwick,  .... 

1  J. 

1 

6.  Bute,  ..... 

2 

3 

i 

7.  Caithness,  .... 

3 

2 

8.  Clackmannan. 

3 

2 

9.  Dumbarton,  .... 

4 

4 

4 

10.  Dumfries,  .... 

20 

22 

1 

11.  Edinburgh,  .... 

9 

12 

6 

12.  Elgin,  

1 

3 

11 

4 

13.  Fife,                         .  . 

23 

31 

6 

14.  Forfar,  .       .              .  . 

28 

15 

9 

i 

15.  Haddington,  ... 

14 

9 

1 

16.  Inverness,  .... 

2 

3 

9 

6 

4 

17.  Kincardine,  .... 

9 

7 

3 

18.  Kinross,  .... 

5 

19.  Kirkcudbright, 

13 

10 

5 

20.  Lanark, 

14 

14 

9 

2 

21.  Linlithgow, 

4 

6 

1 

22.  Nairn,  .  ... 

1 

2 

1 

23.  Orkney,        .       .    •  . 

2 

4 

i 

24.  Peebles, 

12 

2 

25.  Perth,  

39 

30 

2 

26.  Renfrew,  .... 

2 

8 

5 

1 

27.  Ross  and  Cromarty, 

28.  Roxburgh,    .       .  . 

2 

7 

5 

20 

6 

4 

29.  Selkirk,  .... 

5 

1 

1 

30.  Stirling,  .... 

7 

10 

4 

i 

31.  Sutherland,  .... 

1 

3 

2 

"i 

2 

32.  Wigtown,  .... 

2 

6 

7 

2 

33.  Zetland,  .... 

1 

3 

5 

3 

282 

305 

156 

52 

24 

28 

13 

6 

8 

Parish  having  highest  Poor  Rate  : — Barra  (138.  3d.). 
♦Parish      „     lowest         „       : — Traquair  ( j^jd.). 

*  There  were  also  four  "  unassessed  "  parishes  (Craigie,  Moonzie,  Kettins,  and  Kiuloch),  and  one  parish  (Cranshaws)  i: 
which  no  assessment  was  necessary. 
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Pi  cS 


Not  ascertainable. 


^  .ii 


PL. 


Not  ascertainable. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CLIX.  {G).—Co7itimi,ed. 

Papers  handed  in  by  Mr  John  T.  Maxwell. 

Table  No.  8,    Q.  55076  (106). 

Table  showing  the  Gross  Valuation  and  Poor  Law  Assessable  Rental  and  Indebtedness  of 
Poor  Law  Authorities  in  each  Year  from  1894  to  1906. 


Year. 

Valuation. 

Loans  Outstand- 
ing at  the  close 
of  the  Year. 

Gross  Rental. 

Poor  Law  Assessable  Rental. 

1894 
lo9o 
1896 
1897 

£ 

24,641,792 
24,928,715 
25,063,675 
25,571,416 

£ 

20,213,915 
20,479,408 
20,691,086 
21,153,000 

£ 

314,757 

*)0 /111 

305,663 
310,536 

Owners. 

Occupiers. 

1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 

26,513,458 
27,107,045 
27,784,053 
28,490,856 
28,889,061 
28,939,281 
30,144,822 
30,877,840 
31,286,855 

21,845,062 
22,313,430 
22,848,464 
23,426,170 
23,752,076 
23,835,702 
2-1,720,793 
25,219,280 
25,425,799 

18,994,327 
19,408.281 
19,935,238 
20,476,051 
20,827,371 
20,921,486 
21,764,454 
22,245,834 
22,541,536 

300,938 
*140,391 
190,456 
204,164 
303,037 
426,934 
598,603 
814,126 
997,477 

Indebtedness 
per  £  of  Gross 
Rental. 


d. 

3 

H 

3 
3 


Indebtedness  per 
head  of  Estimated 
Population. 


s.  d. 


el 


1  4| 

101- 

11 

1  4 

1  10^- 

2  7 

3  5| 

4  2| 


*  In  1898-9  the  debt  on  the  Barony  Parochial  Asylum,  amounting  to  £151,308,  was  transferred  to  the  District  Lunacy 
Boaid  for  Glasgow,  a  body  created  in  that  year. 


Table  No.  9.    Q.  55076  (109). 

Statement  showing  for  the  Years  1890  to  1906,  both  inclusive,  particulars  as  to  the  Cost,  exclusive  of  Repayment  of  Debt, 
of  Ordinary  Poor  in  Poorhouses,  the  average  Daily  Number  of  Inmates,  and  the  Average  Annual  Cost  per  Inmate. 


Average 

Year. 

Maintenance 

and 
Education. 

Management. 

House 
Accommoda- 
tion, 
Repairs, 
Rates,  etc. 

Medical 
Relief. 

Total 
(exclusive 
of  Instalment 
of  Debt). 

Daily 
Numl)er 
of  Ordinary 
Inmates 
during 
the  Year. 

Average 
Annual  Cost 

per  head 
of  Ordinary 

Inmates. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£  s.  d. 

1890 

64,877 

24,817 

18,498 

9,525 

117,717 

8,773 

13    8  0 

1891 

67,760 

25,472 

18,652 

9,459 

121, .343 

8,769 

13  17  0 

1892 

70,586 

26,177 

18,574 

10,377 

125,714 

9,027 

13  19  0 

1893 

72,585 

25,551 

14,548 

11,.334 

124,018 

9,285 

13    7  0 

1894 

74,511 

26,606 

19,063 

12,133 

132,313 

9,784 

13  10  0 

1895 

75,745 

26,936 

21,071 

12,517 

136,269 

10,099 

13  10  0 

1896 

76,166 

27,417 

19,814 

13,009 

136,406 

10,063 

13  11  0 

1897 

78,319 

28,030 

23,331 

13,587 

143,267 

10,411 

13  15  0 

1898 

80,487 

28,815 

24,688 

13,624 

147,(il4 
149,6rpl 

10,508 

14    1  0 

1899 

84,417 
87,350 

29,018 

21,593 

14,623 

10,554 

14    4  0 

1900 

30,021 

23,501 

14,683 

155,555 
168,110 

10,469 
10,769 

14  17  0 

1901 

97,049 

32,372 

22,655 

16,034 

15  12  0 

1902 

98,918 

33,194 

24,125 

16,777 

173,014 

11,325 

15    6  0 

1903 

107,006 

.  31,555 

24,871 

18,057 

184,489 

11,782 

15  13  0 

1904 

121,632 

38,275 

32,131 

20,293 

212,331 
252,938 

12,567 

16  18  0 

1905 

136,.535 

48,713 

43,127 

24,563 

13,912 

18    4  0 

1906 

132,037 

49,529 

52,897 

26,780 

261,243 

14,050 

18  12  0 

Maintenance  includes  all  expenditure  on  account  of  food  and  clothing  of  every  description,  fuel,  light,  water,  stimulants,  and 
all  other  necessaries  actually  used  and  consumed  by,  and  furniture,  furnishings,  and  bedding  required  for  the  comfort  and  sub- 
sistence of  the  pauper  inmates,  under  deduction  of  profits  derived  from  the  sale  of  surplus  produce,  live  stock,  and  refuse,  etc.,  also 
from  industries  carried  on  in  the  poorhouse. 

Education  includes  salaries,  rations,  etc.  of  teachers,  books  and  other  teaching  requisites  when  the  children  are  taught  in  the 
Poorhouse,  and  books,  etc.  when  the  children  are  taught  in  outdoor  schools. 

Management  includes  the  cost  of  books,  stationery,  etc.,  and  all  expenditure  on  account  of  the  establishment,  viz. — salaries 
and  wages  of  the  officers,  untrained  nurses,  probationer  nurses,  and  house  servants  ;  also  the  rations,  fuel,  light,  ere.  required  for 
non-pauper  persons  who  are  employed  in  the  care  and  management  of  the  poorhouse,  omitting  the  Jledical  Relief^and  Teaching 
Departments. 

House  Accommodation  is  valued  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  on  the  actual  indebtedness  outstanding  on  capital  account  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  and  the  cost  incurred  during  the  year  for  upkeep  of  the  house  in  ordinary  repairs  and  alterations,  rates,  taxes, 
insurance,  feu-duties,  etc.  Prior  to  1893  the  house  accommodation  consisted  of  the  gross  rental  as  per  Valuation  Roll,  less  the 
estimated  value  of  lunatic  wards  and  of  accommodation  required  for  officers  and  servants. 

Medical  Relief  includes  the  salaries  of  medical  officers,  trained  sick-nurses,  and  the  estimated  value  of  their  rations,  also  thn 
cost  of  medicines  or  drugs,  and  such  medical  and  surgical  appbancos  as  are  admissible  as  medical  relief  under  the  rules  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  without  deduction  of  sums  received  from  the  Medical  Relief  Grant. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CLIX.  (C).— Continued. 

Papers  handed  in  by  Mr  John  T.  Maxwell. 

Table  No.  10.    Q.  65076  (120). 

Table  showing  (1)  the  Expenditure  on  Trained  Sick-Nursing  in  Poorhouses  in  Scotland,  and  the  Amount  of  Grant  Paid 
in  respect  of  such  Expenditure  for  each  Year  from  1885  to  1906  inclusive,  and  (2)  the  Expenditure  on  Poor  Law 
Medical  Relief  Chargeable  against  the  Grant,  the  Amount  of  Grant  Distributed,  and  the  Rate  of  Grant  per  £  of 
Expenditure,  for  each  Year  from  1883  to  1906  inclusive. 


Trained  Sick-Nursing  Grant. 

Medical  Relief  Grant. 

Year 

Expenditure  on 
Trained  Sick- 
Nursing  in 
Poorhouses. 

Amount  of  Grant 
Paid  in  respect 
of  Expenditure 
on  Trained  Sick- 
Nursing. 

ExpendittTre  on 
Poor  Law  Medical 
Relief  Chargeable 
against  the  Grant. 

Amount  of 

Grant 
Distributed. 

Rate  of  Grant 

per  £  of 
Expenditure. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1883 

37,135 

1 9,998 

10 

H 
4 

1884 

37,304 

19,974 

10 

1885 

528 

264 

37,592 

19,736 

10 

6 

1886 

1  002 

501 

38,228 

19  473 

10 

H 

1887 

l|l02 

551 

38^358 

19^419 

10 

n 

1888 

1,326 

663 

39,171 

19,319 

9 

lOf 

1889 

1,544 

772 

39,234 

19,209 

9 

9^ 
6| 

1890 

1,942 

971 

39,732 

18,997 

9 

1891 

2,110 
2,724 

1,055 

40,107 

18,968 

9 

4 

1892 

1,362 

41,123 

18,634 

9 

Of 

1893 

3,596 

1,798 

41,838 

18,174 

8 

1894 

3,873 

1,936 

42,408 

18,068 

8 

n 

1895 

4,162 

2,081 

43,569 

17,927 

8 

2| 

1896 

4,462 

2,231 

43,604 

17,760 

8 

ll 

1897 

4,774 

2,387 

44,694 

17,599 

7 

io| 

9 

1898 

5,023 

2,511 

45,076 

17,467 

7 

1899 

5,403 

2,701 

45,419 

17,317 

7 

7* 
8| 

1900 

5,596 

2,798 

44,540 

17,213 

7 

1901 

6,200 

3,100 

45,779 

16,929 

7 

4| 

1902 

6,737 

3,369 

46,347 

16,608 
16,307 

7 

2 

1903 

7,422 

3,711 

47,582 

6 

1904 

7,778 

3,889 

49,682 

16,095 

6 

H 

1905 

9,124 

4,562 

53,454 

15,424 

5 

1906 

11,137 

5,568 

53,303 

14,436 

5 

5 

Table  No.  11.   Q.  55076  (121). 

Tablk  showing  the  Total  Cost  of  Maintenance  of  Pauper 
Lunatics  in  Scotland  as  appearing  in  the  Pauper  Lunacy 
Grant  Claims,  the  Admissible  Expenditure  Chargeable 
against  the  Grant,  and  the  Rate  per  £  at  which  the 
Grant  was  Distributed,  for  each  Year  from  1892  to  1906 
inclusive. 


Pauper  Lunacy  Grant. 


Total  Cost  of 
Maintenance. 


£ 

230,344 
233,681 
238,725 
247,537 
253,051 
261,498 
270,230 
283,045 
297,728 
311,615 
'323,428 
330,907 
336,253 
350,707 
356,057 


Admissible 
Expenditure 
Chargeable 
against  Grant. 


Rate  per 
£. 


£ 

d. 

199,193 

11 

n 

202,346 

11 

H 

205,089 

11 

211,836 

10 

lol 

216,205 

10 

4 

222,293 

10 

5 

230,511 

10 

01 

239,763 

9 

8 

247,845 

9 

253,913 

9 

u 

260,805 
267,960 

8 

lOi 

8 

8 

273,591 

8 

5| 

280,004 

8 

H 
2 

284,012 

8 

Table  No.  12.    Q.  55076  (124). 

Statement  showing  for  certain  years  the  Amount  of 
Ordinary  Church  Collections  and  the  Amount  of  such 
expended  on  Relief  of  the  Poor  and  other  Purposes 
respectively,  according  to  Returns  received  by  Board 
of  Supervision  and  Local  Government  Beard. 


Year. 

Receipt. 

Expenditure. 

On  Relief  of 
Poor. 

On  other 
Purposes. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1847 

17,096 

8,588 

6,827 

1850 

14,404 

8,250. 

6,078 

1855 

15,270 

9,185 

6,991 

1860 

17,824 

9,746 

8,476 

1865 

20,054 

9,789 

10,055 
12,027 

1870 

23,442 

11,000 

1875 

28,428 

10,413 

16,836 

1880 

33,816 

8,780 

24,302 

1885 

36,572 

8,045 

28,085 

1890 

39,541 

7,968 

31,028 

1895 

41,481 

7,444 

34,108 

1896 

42,889 

7,070 

35,530 
37,114 

1897 

44,189 

6,979 

1900 

47,215 
47,784 

6,557 

40,634 

1901 

6,423 

41,226 

1902 

48,016 

6,111 

41,870 

1903 

48,590 

6,105 

42,286 

1904 

49,490 

5,982 

43,395 

1905 

51,024 

6,147 

44,488 

1906 

50,653 

5,905 

44,5m 
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Paper  handed  in  by  Mr  John  T.  Maxwell.    Q.  55076  (9). 

ORDER  OF  THE  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  BOARD  FOR  SCOTLAND  PRESCRIBING  A  SCALE  FOR  THE 
REMUNERATION  OF  AUDITORS  OF  THE  ACCOUNTS  OF  PARISH  COUNCILS. 


Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1894. 

Whereas  it  is  provided  by  section  36  (3)  of  the  Local 
Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1894,  that  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  Scotland  may  prescribe  a  scale  for  the 
remuneration  of  auditors  in  respect  of  their  duties  under 
that  section ; 

And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  a  scale  for  the  remunera- 
tion of  auditors  of  Parish  Council  accounts  should  be 
prescribed  ; 

Now  therefore  we,  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
Scotland,  by  virtue  of  the  powers  vested  in  us  as  aforesaid, 
do  hereby  prescribe  the  scale  set  forth  in  the  schedule 
hereto  as  the  scale  for  the  remuneration  of  auditors 
appointed  under  the  said  section,  subject  to  the  conditions 
and  reservations  following,  viz  : — 

1.  The  prescribed  scale  shall  apply  to  the  audit  of  the 
accounts  of  the  year  ending  15th  May  1897,  and  shall  con- 
tinue in  force  until  revoked  or  altered. 

2.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  expenditure  on 
which  the  fee  according  to  the  scale  is  to  be  calculated, 
assessments  which  are  collected  by  the  Parish  Council  and 
handed  over  to  another  authority  (such  as  the  school- rate 
and  valuation-rate)  shall  not  be  taken  into  account. 

3.  The  prescribed  scale  shall  not  apply  (1)  to  poorhouse 
accounts,  and  (2)  to  unassessed  parishes.  The  Board  have 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  carry  the  scale  beyond  an 
expenditure  of  £5000,  and  they  further  reserve  power  to 
allow  a  special  additional  fee  where  it  appears  that  from 
any  cause  the  audit  has  been  exceptionally  onerous. 

4.  In  addition  to  the  fee  prescribed,  the  auditor  shall  be 
entitled  to  repayment  of  any  outlays  necessarily  incurred 
in  connection  with  the  audit. 


5.  The  prescribed  scale  shall  apply  to  the  annual  audit 
only,  and  shall  be  exclusive  of  remuneration  for  any  other 
or  more  frequent  audit  that  may  be  arranged. 

Schedule. 


Where  the  Expenditure  of 

The  Auditor's 

Fee  shall 

the  Parish  Counci 

is 

not  exceed 

Under 

£20 

£1  1 

0 

£20 

and  under 

£50 

1  11 

6 

50 

!> 

100 

2  2 

0 

100 

)) 

200 

2  12 

6 

200 

300 

3  3 

0 

300 

1) 

600 

4  4 

0 

600 

n 

900 

5  5 

0 

900 

1) 

1200 

6  6 

0 

1200 

1600 

7  7 

0 

1600 

11 

2000 

8  8 

0 

2000 

)> 

2500 

9  9 

0 

2500 

3000 

10  10 

0 

3000 

1) 

4000 

11  11 

0 

4000 

51 

5000 

12  12 

0 

Given  under  the  seal  of  office  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  Scotland,  this  eighth  day  of  April,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-seven  years. 

Balfour  op  Burleigh, 
President. 

Malcolm  M'Neill 
Secretary. 
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CONTRIBUTION  FROM  LOCAL  TAXATION  ACCOUNT  IN  RESPECT  OF  PAUPER  LUNATICS, 

SCOTLAND. 


Local  Government  Board, 
Edinburgh, 

SiE, — I  am  directed  to  inform  you  that  the  Secretary  for 
Scotland  has  determined  that  the  subjoined  conditions 
shall  be  observed  in  the  distribution  of  £90,500,*  payable 
under  section  22  of  the  Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act, 
1889,  among  Parish  Councils,  as  a  contribution  to  the  cost 
of  maintenance  of  pauper  lunatics  chargeable  to  such 
Councils,  and  that  the  sum  shall  be  divided  and  distributed 
at  such  rate  per  £  on  the  expenditure  on  maintenance  not 
exceeding  8s.  per  head  per  week,  as  will  exhaust,  or  as  nearly 
as  may  be  exhaust,  the  whole  amount. 

The  Secretary  for  Scotland  has  directed  that  the  Grant 
shall  be  distributed  on  the  certificate  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  showing  the  amount  to  which  each  Parish 
Council  is  entitled. 

I  am  to  add  that  the  contribution  is  not  intended  in  any 
way  to  relieve  the  Parish  Councils  from  the  duty  of  enforc- 
ing payments  by  the  relatives  of  lunatics  for  the  cost  of 
their  maintenance  ;  and  that  if  it  should  appear  that  any 
Parish  Council  has  failed  to  take  proper  measures  for  the 
recovery  of  such  cost,  the  certificate  will  be  withheld. 

I  enclose  three  copies  of  this  form.  One  copy  will  be 
transmitted  to  me,  in  accompanying  envelope,  and  a 
duplicate  copy  to  the  Secretary,  General  Board  of  Lunacy, 
15  Rutland  Square,  Edinburgh,  as  soon  as  possible.  You 
will  retain  a  copy  for  reference. 

After  the  claims  have  been  audited  and  adjusted  at  this 

*  Note.— The  sum  of  £25,000  as  a  further  contribution  to  the  cost 
of  maintenance  of  Pauper  Lunatics,  under  section  2  (3)  of  the  Education 
and  Local  Taxation  Account  (Suotlaml)  Act,  1892,  will  be  added  to  the 
above  contribution  of  £90,5i  0,  and  the  slump  sum  of  £115,500  allocated 
among  Parish  Councils. 


Office,  orders  for  payment  will  be  issued  to  the  participat- 
ing parishes  by  the  Secretary  for  Scotland.  I  am,  Six', 
your  obedient  Servant, 

G.  Falconar-Stewabt, 
Secretary. 

The  Inspector  of  Poor 

of.  

Conditions  and  Instructions. 

1.  The  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  any  pauper  lunatic 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  amount  which  has  been  actually 
paid  out  of  the  rates  for  the  maintenance  of  such  pauper 
lunatic  during  the  year  or  portion  thereof  during  which 
he  was  chargeable,  under  deduction  of  the  sums  recovered 
or  recoverable  from  relatives  and  other  sources. 

2.  Payments  for  certificates,  or  for  quarterly  visits  under 
the  Lunacy  Acts,  or  for  removals  to  and  from  places  of 
detention,  are  not  to  be  included  in  the  cost  of  maintenance, 
and  any  claim  in  respect  of  such  payments  will  be 
disallowed. 

3.  If  the  expenditure  on  maintenance  has  been  in  excess 
of  8s.  per  week,  no  claim  will  be  admitted  in  respect  of  the 
excess,  but  the  expenditure  on  which  the  Parish  Council 
will  be  allowed  to  claim  will  be  limited  to  8s.  per  week. 

4.  When  the  claims  have  been  audited  and  the  total 
expenditure  on  which  the  contribution  from  the  Local 
Taxation  (Scotland)  Account  is  to  be  distributed  has  been 
ascertained,  the  contribution  will  be  divided  among  the 
various  Parish  Councils  who  have  established  their  claims 
at  such  rate  per  £  as  will  exhaust,  or  as  nearly  as  may 
be  exhaust,  the  whole  amount  of  the  contribution. 

5.  No  claim  on  account  of  any  pauper  lunatic  will  be 
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recognised  unless  the  certificate  from  the  General  Board  of 
Lunacy  is  to  the  effect  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  lunatic 
has  been  necessarily  detained  and  properly  cared  for  in  the 
place  in  which  the  said  lunatic  has  been  maintained. 

6.  All  claims,  without  exception,  must  lie  made  in  the 
subjoined  form. 

7.  The  pauper  lunatics  are  to  be  entered  in  the  sub- 
joined form  in  the  class  to  which  they  belong  : — Class  I., 
those  in  which  the  net  cost  to  the  Parish  Council  has  been 
83.  and  upwards  per  week  ;  and  Class  II.,  those  in  which 
the  net  cost  has  not  amounted  to  8s.  per  week.  In  the  case 
of  a  lunatic  who  has  been  chargeable  in  both  classes,  the 
name  will  be  entered  in  each  Class  with  the  same  number. 

8.  The  inspector  of  the  parish  in  which  a  pauper 
lunatic  has  his  admitted  settlement  at  15th  May  1908, 
will  enter  the  name  of  the  pauper  lunatic  in  the  claim. 
Accounts  between  parishes  as  to  the  cost  of  maintenance 
of  any  pauper  lunatic  should  be  finally  adjusted  and 
settled  before  the  case  is  included  in  the  claim.  If  the 
settlement  of  the  j)auper  lunatic  has  not  at  the  above  date 
been  determined,  the  claim  will  be  made  by  the  inspector 
of  the  relieving  parish. 

9.  When  a  paujjer  lunatic  has  been  detained  in  more 
than  one  place  during  the  year,  the  name  of  each  place  in 
which  he  has  been  detained  must  be  stated  in  a  separate 
line  under  columns  2  or  9  (as  the  case  may  be),  and  the 
other  columns  filled  up  with  reference  thereto. 

10.  The  Inspector  of  Poor  will  enter  in  columns  4  or  11 
(as  the  case  may  be),  the  number  of  complete  weeks  during 
which  the  pauper  hoiatic  has  been  chargeable.  Fractional 
parts  of  a  week  will  be  omitted,  and  the  year  will  be  held 
to  consist  of  fifty-two  weeks. 

11.  In  the  case  of  pauper  lunatics  residing  in  private 
dwellings,  receipts  from  the  persons  with  whom  they  are 
boarded  for  the  payments  made  by  the  Parish  Council  on 
account  of  the  pauper  lunatics  must  be  furnished.  A 


statement  showing  sepai-ately  and  specifically  the  amount 
paid  for  aliment  and  for  clothing,  &c.,  should  be  transmitted 
along  with  the  vouchers.  The  weekly  cost  in  columns  5 
or  12  (as  the  case  may  be),  will  include  aliment,  clothing, 
&c. 

12.  In  the  case  of  pauper  lunatics  in  parochial  asylums 
and  in  the  licensed  wards  of  poorhouses,  belonging  to 
parishes  to  which  the  lunatics  are  chargealile,  the  weekly 
cost  per  head  will  be  determined  by  the  Annual  Return 
made  by  the  Governor  or  Treasurer  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  and  the  weekly  cost  per  head  will  be  intimated 
by  the  Governor  or  Treasurer  to  the  Inspector,  or  Inspectors, 
of  Poor  of  the  parish,  or  parishes,  to  which  the  poorhouse 
belongs.  In  the  case  of  parishes  boarding  paupers  in  these 
institutions  by  agreement,  the  actual  rate  paid  will  be 
entered  in  the  claim. 

13.  A  certificate  of  rates  of  maintenance  in  District 
Asylums,  and  of  rates  paid  for  boarders  in  Royal,  District, 
and  Parochial  Asylums,  and  licensed  wards  of  poorhouses, 
will  be  furnished  by  the  General  Board  of  Lunacy,  and 
vouchers  relating  to  payments  in  such  cases  need  not  there- 
fore be  transmitted,  but  in  the  case  of  jiaupers  in  institu- 
tions for  imbeciles,  receipts  from  the  Treasurer  must  be 
forwarded  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 

I,  the  Most  Honourable  Schomberg  Henry,  Marquess 
and  Earl  of  Lothian,  K.T.,  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  for 
Scotland,  hereby  determine  that  the  sum  of  £90,500 
mentioned  in  the  22nd  Section  of  the  Local  Government 
(Scotland)  Act,  1889,  Sub-section  (5),  be  distributed  as 
jjrescribed  in  the  foregoing  circular,  conditions  and  instruc- 
tions. (Signed)  Lothian, 

Her  Majesty's  Secretary  for  Scotland. 

Office  of  the  Secretary  for  Scotland, 
Whitehall,  10th  June  1890. 
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DIET  OF  THE  INMATES. 


Rule  LXVII. — The  Dietary  of  the  Poorhouse  shall 
BE  Framed  in  Accordance  with  the  Following 
Rules  :— 

1.  No  article  of  diet  which  is  not  of  good  quality,  and  in 
a  wholesome  state,  shall  be  issued,  prepared  for,  or  given 
to  any  inmate. 

2.  The  inmates — not  under  medical  treatment — shall  be 
divided,  for  the  purpose  of  diet,  into  eight  classes,  viz. : — 

Class  A.  Adults,  of  either  sex,  who  are  not  working,  and 
who  have  not  completed,  from  the  date  of  their 
last  admission,  a  fortnight's  residence  in  the 
poorhouse.  (The  aged  and  infirm,  and  all 
women  advanced  in  pregnancy,  or  who  are 
suckling  children,  are  to  be  exempted  from 
this  "  entrance  "  diet.) 

„    B.  Adults,  of  either  sex,  who  are  not  working,  and 
who  are  not  aged  persons,  and  who  have  been 
inmates  for  fourteen  consecutive  days. 
C.  Adult  persons,  of  either  sex,  who  are  working. 

„    D.  Infirm  persons  of  either  sex. 

„    E.  Children,  above  five,  and  not  above  fifteen  years 
of  age. 

„    F.  Children  above  two,  and  not  above  five  years  of 
age. 

„    G.  Infants,  not  above  two  years  of  age. 

H.  The  privileged  inmates  deemed  deserving  of  a 
more  varied  diet. 

3.  To  classes  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  three  meals  a  day,  and  for 
classes  E,  F,  and  H,  four  meals  shall  be  allowed,  which 
shall  consist  of — 


for  class  a. — (First  rale.) 

Breakfast.  Meal,  four  ounces  ;  and  butter-milk,  three- 
fourths  pint  imperial. 

Dinner.  Bread,  eight  ounces  ;  and  broth,  one-and-a-half 
pints  imperial. 

Supper.  Meal,  four  ounces ;  and  butter-milk,  three- 
fourths  pint  imperial. 

FOR  ' class  B. — (Second  rate.) 

Breakfast.  Meal,  four  ounces  ;  and  skimmed  milk,  three 
fourths  pint  imperial. 

Dinner.  Bread,  eight  ounces  ;  and  broth,  one-and-a-half 
pints  imperial ;  four  ounces  of  suet  pudding  (sweetened ) 
twice  weekly. 

Supper.  Meal,  four  ounces ;  and  skimmed  milk,  three- 
fourths  pint  imperial. 

FOR  class  C. — (Third  rate.) 

Breakfast.  Meal,  four  ounces  ;  and  skimmed  milk,  three- 
fourths  pint  imperial. 

Dinner.  Bread,  eight  ounces  ;  broth,  one-and-a-half  pints 
imperial ;  and  boiled  meat,  four  ounces  ;  four  ounces  of 
suet  pudding  (unsweetened)  twice  weekly,  with  the  meat. 

Supper.  Meal,  four  ounces  ;  and  skimmed  milk,  three- 
fourtlis  pint  imiJerial. 

FOR  class  D. — (Fourth  rate.) 
Breakfast.  Meal,  four  ounces  ;  and  skimmed  milk,  three- 
fourths  pint  imperial. 

Dinner.  Bread,  six  ounces  ;  rice  soup  or  broth,  one-and 
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a-half  pints  imperial  ;  and  four  ounces  of  beef  may  be 
allowed  when  a  member  of  class  D  is  able  and  willing  to 
work. 

Supper.  Bread,  six  ounces  ;  butter,  lialf-an-ounce  ;  and 
tea,  half-pint  imperial. 

FOR  CLASS  E. — (Fifth  rate  ) 

Breakfast.  Meal,  four  ounces ;  and  new  milk,  three- 
fourths  pint  imperial. 

Lunch.  Beef-tea  or  new  milk,  one-quarter  pint ;  and 
bread,  two  ounces. 

Dinner.  Bread,  six  ounces  ;  and  broth,  one  pint  imperial  ; 
two  ounces  of  meat  four  days  in  the  week,  and  on  the 
other  days  suet  or  other  pudding  may  be  substituted. 

Supper.  Meal,  three  ounces ;  and  new  milk,  half-pint 
imperial.  Bread,  four  ounces  ;  and  new  milk,  three-fourths 
pint  imperial  may  be  substituted  for  the  porridge  and 
milk. 

FOR  CLASS  F. — (Sixth  rate.) 

Breakfast.  Meal,  three-and-a-half  ounces  :  and  new  milk, 
half-pint  imperial. 

Liinch.  Bread,  two  ounces  ;  and  new  milk  (hot),  one- 
fourth  pint  imperial. 

Dinner.  Bread,  five  ounces  ;  and  broth  or  other  soup, 
three-fourths  pint  imperial  ;  one  ounce  of  meat  daily. 

Supper.  Meal,  three  ounces  ;  and  new  milk,  half-pint 
imperial.  Bread  and  new  milk  may  be  substituted  for  the 
porridge  and  milk. 

FOR  CLASS  G. — (Seventh  rate.) 

Not  less  than  eight  ounces  of  white  leavened  bread,  or 
seven  ounces  of  meal,  and  one  pint  imj)erial  of  new  milk, 
daily  ;  to  be  prepared  in  such  manner,  and  given  at  such 
times,  as  the  Medical  Officer  shall  recommend. 

FOR  CLASS  H. — (Eighth  rate.) 

Breakfast.  Meal,  three  ounces  ;  skimmed  milk,  three- 
fourths  pint  imperial  ;  or  tea,  half-a-pint  imperial ;  butter, 
half-an-ounce  ;  bread,  four  ounces.    (See  Note.) 

Dinner.  Bread,  six  ounces  daily,  along  with  the  follow- 
ing : — One  day  in  week — Rice  soup  (without  the  meat  with 
which  it  is  prepared),  one-and-a-half  pints  imperial  ;  suet 
pudding  (sweetened),  two  ounces.  (Occasionally  apples 
may  be  used  in  making  this  pudding.)  Two  days  in  week 
— Broth,  one-and-a-half  pints  imperial.  One  day  in  week 
— Lentil  or  pea  soup,  one-and-a-half  pints  imperial.  One 
day  in  week — White  fish,  eight  ounces,  with  plain  butter 
sauce  (one-quarter  of  an  ounce  butter  to  each  person). 
Two  days  in  week — Minced  meat,  two  ounces ;  with  four 
ounces  of  potatoes  one  of  the  days,  and  two  ounces  of  suet 
pudding  (unsweetened)  the  other  day. 

Tea,  at  o'clock.  Tea,  half-a-pint  imperial ;  bread,  three 
ounces  ;  butter,  half-an-ounce,  four  days  in  the  week  ;  and 
marmalade  (or  other  preserve),  half-an-ounce,  on  the 
remaining  three  days. 

Supper.  Skimmed  milk,  three-fourths  pint  imperial  ; 
meal,  three  ounces,  four  days  in  the  week ;  and  bread,  four 
ounces  (instead  of  porridge),  the  remaining  three  days. 

Note. — To  the  members  of  class  H  who  prefer  a  tea, 
bread  and  butter  diet,  to  a  porridge  and  milk  one,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  tea  diet  be  allowed  on  the  four 
mornings  in  which  they  partake  of  porridge  and  milk  for 
supper,  i.e.,  three  breakfasts  and  four  suppers  of  porridge 
and  milk  in  the  week,  ensuring  one  such  diet  daily.  It  is 
recommended  that  class  H  be  allowed  to  dine  earlier  and 
to  sup  a  little  later  than  the  ordinary  inmates. 

4.  The  meal  may  be  either  oatmeal  or  Indian  meal,  or 
a  mixture  of  these  two  kinds.  It  is  recommended  that 
Indian  meal  be  dispensed  with. 

5.  The  suet  pudding  shall  be  made  with  one  ounce  of 
suet  to  every  three  ounces  of  flour.  It  should  be  sweetened 
when  eaten  as  a  pudding,  and  unsweetened  when  partaken 
of  with  the  meat. 

6.  The  bread,  except  for  class  G  (Seventh  rate),  may  be 
of  such  sort  as  is  generally  used  by  the  labouring  popula- 
tion in  the  parish  or  parishes  to  which  the  poorhouse 
belongs. 

7.  The  broth  shall  be  made  with  two  ounces  of  meat 
exclusive  of  bone,  two  ounces  of  barley,  half-an-ounce  of 
peas,  one-and-a-half  ounces  of  carrots,  turnips,  or  other 
vegetables  approved  by  the  medical  officer,  and  a  due 
quantity  of  salt,  for  each  ration  of  one-and  a-half  pints 
imperial  ;  and  for  other  quantities  in  the  like  proportions. 
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8.  The  rice  soup  for  class  D  (Fourth  rate)  and  for  class 
H  (Eighth  rate)  shall  be  so  made  that  for  each  ration  for 
an  infirm  inmate  there  shall  ))e  four  ounces  of  meat  (which 
shall  be  left  in  the  soup  or  not,  as  the  medical  officer  shall 
direct,  in  each  case) ;  rice,  one-and-a-half  ounces  ;  veget- 
ables, two  ounces,  salt  and  pepper,  the  due  quantity. 

9.  The  tea  for  class  D  (Fourth  rate)  and  for  class  H 
(Eighth  rate)  shall  be  made  with — sugar,  half-au -ounce  ; 
new  milk,  one  ounce  ;  and  tea,  one-eighth  of  an  ounce  for 
each  half-pint  imperial. 

10.  In  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  rates,  there  may  be 
substituted,  not  more  than  three  times  a  week,  for  the 
broth  at  dinner,  one-and-a-half  pints  imperial  of  pea  soup, 
made  with  two  ounces  of  whole  or  split  peas,  one-aud-a- 
half  ounces  of  pease-flour,  one  ounce  of  vegetables,  and  a 
due  proportion  of  salt  and  pepper. 

11.  In  the  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  rates,  there  may  be 
substituted,  not  more  than  once  a  week,  for  the  broth  at 
dinner,  three-ounces  of  skimmed-milk  cheese  ;  and  for  the 
broth  and  meat  together,  four-and-a-half  ounces. 

12.  In  the  Second  and  Fourth  rates,  there  may  be  substi- 
tuted, not  more  than  twice  a  week,  for  the  broth  at  dinner, 
eight  ounces  of  white  fish  ;  and  in  the  Third  and  Fourth 
rates,  twelve  ounces  of  white  fish,  for  the  broth  and  meat 
together. 

13.  In  the  First  rate,  there  may  be  substituted,  not  more 
than  twice  a  week,  for  the  bread  and  broth  at  dinner,  one- 
and-a-half  jjounds  of  boiled  potatoes,  with  three-fourths  of 
a  pint  imperial  of  butter-milk  ;  in  the  Second  and  Fourth 
rates,  two  pounds  of  boiled  jjotatoes,  with  three-fourths  of 
an  imperial  pint  of  skinmied  milk  ;  and  in  the  Third  rate, 
for  the  bread,  broth  and  meat  together,  three  pounds  of 
boiled  potatoes,  with  one  imperial  pint  of  skimmed  milk  ; 
while  in  the  Fourth  rate,  when  a  member  of  class  D  is 
earning  beef,  he,  or  she,  may  be  allowed  eight  ounces  of 
potatoes  as  a  substitute  for  the  rice  soup  or  broth. 

14.  The  house  committee  may,  under  the  written  advice 
of  the  medical  officer  or  medical  officers,  and  by  an  order 
entered  in  the  minutes  of  their  proceedings,  direct  the  use 
of  other  articles,  in  other  proportions  than  the  above,  when- 
ever the  scarcity  of  any  article,  the  season  of  the  year,  or 
any  circumstance  att'ecting ■  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
inmates,  shall  be  deemed  to  justify  such  changes ;  but,  in 
any  such  change,  there  shall  be  no  diminution  of  the 
amount  of  nutriment,  or  of  the  proportion  of  nitrogenous 
or  azotised  nutriment  required  by  these  rules,  unless  with 
the  previous  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

15.  The  diet  for  any  inmate  who  is  under  medical 
treatment  shall  be  such  as  the  medical  officer  shall  prescribe 
for  him,  and  shall  enter  in  a  book,  to  be  kept  for  that 
purpose,  and  to  be  called  "  The  Medical  Officer's  Sick-Diet 
Book,"  which  shaU  be  submitted  to  the  house  committee  at 
every  ordinary  meeting. 

Diet  of  Inmates. — Interpretation  of  Rule  LXVII. 

The  Circular,  issued  18th  November  1869,  explains  that 
the  inmates  are  not  entitled,  as  a  matter  of  right,  to  be 
served  with  the  solid  meat  with  which  the  broth  or  rice 
soup  is  made. 

The  meat  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  broth  and  rice 
soup  imparts  flavour  and  some  nutriment,  in  the  same 
manner  as  "  stock,"  or  the  water  in  which  meat  has  been 
for  some  time  boiled.  The  calculation  of  the  amount  of 
proteids,  fat,  and  carbohydrates,  as  well  as  the  heat-pro- 
ducing power  (calories)  of  all  the  diets,  has  been  made  on 
the  assumption  that  the  meat  boiled  in  the  broth  or  rice 
soup  has  been  removed — to  be  ultimately  consumed  by  the 
loorkers  in  the  poorhouse,  who  are  entitled  to  four  ounces  of 
boiled  meat  at  dinner.  When  the  medical  officer  has 
occasion  to  order  meat,  he  will  probably  find  it  more 
convenient  to  order  it  to  be  served  separately,  and  not  left 
in  the  rice  soup  or  broth. 

Extracts  from  Report  by  Drs  Bell  and  Littlejohn, 
31st  December  1887,  on  "Dietaries  of  Children 
in  poorhouses." 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  time  has  now  arrived  when 
the  Board  may  safely  dispense  with  the  alternative  use  of 
Indian  meal,  and  should  insist  on  oatmeal  being  used  in  all 
cases,'  and  we  beg  to  recommend  accordingly. 

where  broth  is  ordered,  a  varietj  should  be  allowed  in 
the  kind  of  soup.  We  found  in  several  of  die  poorliouses 
that  a  rotation  of  soups  was  in  regular  use,  viz.  : — Broth, 
pea,  rice,  and  potato  soups. 

As  to  the  ration  of  meat  which  we  have  recommended  in 
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classes  E  and  F,  a  similar  variety  in  the  mode  of  cooking 
should  be  enforced. 

In  the  course  of  this  in(]^uiry  we  were  impressed  with 
the  importance  (whatever  the  dietary  employed)  of  the 
younger  children  being  carefully  watched  and  superin- 
tended during  the  time  of  meals. 

In  poorhouses  of  limited  size,  there  was  apparently  more 
of  a  home  arrangement,  and  the  older  paupers  took  a  great 
interest  in  the  children.  In  large  establishments,  on  the 
other  hand,  where  stricter  discipline  was  necessary,  and 


was  maintained,  there  was  some  difficulty  in  insuring  care- 
ful superintendence,  and  there  was  a  chance  of  the  weaker 
children  not  receiving  due  attention  and  consideration. 

We  take  the  liberty  of  recommending  that  the  children 
at  meal  hours  might,  with  advantage,  be  divided  into 
groups  or  companies,  consisting,  say,  of  ten,  and  that  each 
group  should  be  .superintended  by  one  of  the  pauper 
inmates.  If  these  happened  not  to  be  suitable,  the  nurses 
might  discharge  this  duty  (of  short  duration)  without 
detriment  to  their  patients. 
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A  Group  of  Parishes  in  Lanarkshire,  around  Lanark,  which  might  be  Combined  fob  Poor  Law  Purposes. 

Year  ended  15th  May  1905. 


No. 

Name  of 
Parish. 

Population. 

Gross 
Rental. 

Total 
Expendi- 
ture. 

Cost  of 
Management 
(includes 
Election 
Expenses). 

Salary  of 
Inspector. 

Total 
Ordinary 
Poor  at 
15th  May 
1905. 

Total 
Ordinary 
Outdoor 
Poor  at 
15th  May 
1905. 

Lunatics 
in 

Asylums. 

1 

Lanark .... 

8,103 

£46,570 

£2,182 

£392 

£16 

£70* 

89 

70 

18 

2 

Carnwath  .    .  . 

5,837 

34,933 

1,628 

148 

9 

75 

70 

62 

13 

3 

Bigger  .... 

1,897 

15,992 

491 

79 

7 

40 

28 

26 

4 

4 

Crawford  .    .  . 

1,614 

23,121 

386 

67 

20 

20 

14 

14 

2 

5 

Crawfordjohn 

707 

9,642 

157 

40 

4 

17 

8 

8 

6 

Carstairs  .    .  . 

1,893 

14,770 

280 

38 

4 

25 

8 

6 

2 

7 

Libberton .    .  . 

432 

6,893 

106 

12 

6 

6 

5 

8 

Carmichael    .  . 

1,198 

11,181 

112 

27 

i'e 

13 

5 

5 

9 

Symington    .  . 

388 

6,144 

250 

28 

4 

10 

3 

3 

5 

10 

Wiston .... 

412 

8,205 

171 

24 

4 

10 

3 

3 

1 

11 

Dunsyre    .    .  . 

200 

4,673 

88 

17 

4 

6 

1 

1 

1 

12 

Walston    .    .  . 

283 

2,828 

35 

18 

4 

6 

1 

1 

13 

Covington .    .  . 

314 

6,605 

70 

21 

4 

7 

1 

1 

1 

14 

Culter  .... 

392 

6,656 

110 

23 

4 

8 

1 

0 

3 

15 

Wandell    .    .  . 

362 

11,684 

57 

22 

4 

10 

1 

1 

16 

Dolphinton   .  . 

250 

2,863 

39 

11 

4 

3 

1 

17 

Pettinain  .    .  . 

271 

4,886 

41 

13 

4 

6 

1 

24,553 

£217,646 

£6,203 

£980 

£112 

£332 

239 

206 

52 

*  and  free  house. 
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List  of  Poorhouses  with  Trained  Sick  Ndrsino,  at  15th  May  1907. 


Name  of  Poorlioiise. 


Aberdeen,  .... 
Arbroath,  .... 
Campbeltown, 

Cunninghame  (combination), 
Dalkeith  (do.), 
Dalziel,  .... 
Dumbarton  (combination),  . 
Dumfries,  .... 

Dundee,  East, 

Dundee,  West,  . 
Dunfermline  (combination), 
Dysart  (do.), 
Easter  Ross,  (do.), 
Craiglockhart, 
Craigleith,  .... 
Falkirk,  .... 
Forfar,  .... 

Eastern  District,  Glasgow,  . 


Western 


Stobhill, 


'{ 


Number 
of  Trained 
Nurses. 


■i 
-i 


14 

1 

1 

6 

I 

1 

3 

1 
13 
and  pro- 
bationers 

1 

2 

2 

1 
15 

9 

1* 

2 
25 
and  pro- 
bationers 

14 
and  pro- 
bationers 
71  nurses 
and  pro- 
bationers 


Average 

Daily 
Number  of 
Inmates. 


677 
74 
48 

330 
64 
55 

181 
77 

745 

181 
121 
134 

37 
706 
616 
175 

60 

247 


181 
1734 


Name  of  Poorhouse. 


Barnhill, 


Govan,  .... 

Greenock,  .... 
Inveresk  (combination), 
Inverness,  .... 
Kincardineshire  (combination), 
Kirkcaldy  (do.), 
Kyle  (do.), 
Leith, .... 
Lewis  (combination), 
Linlithgow  (do.), 
Lorn  (do.), 
Old  Monkland,  . 
Omoa  (combination),  . 
Paisley, 
Perth, 

Renfrewsliire  (combination), 
Shetland  (do.), 
Stirling  (do.). 
Upper  Nithsdale  (do.). 
Upper  Stratliearn  (do.), 
Wigtownshire,  (do.). 


Number 
of  Trained 
Nurses. 


7 

and  pro- 
bationers 

16 
and  pro- 
bationers 

8 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

5 

1 

2 

3 

3 

2 

9 

1 

4 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 


Average 

Daily 
Number  of 
Inmates. 


1976 


■1275 

382 
81 
74 
64 
87 
147 
451 
25 
155 
137 
240 
166 
420 
159 
215 
44 
152 
14 
41 
72 


In  all,  42  poorhouses  have  trained  nursing  ;  leaving  26  without  trained  nursing. 
*  Vacant  at  15th  May  1907. 
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GLASGOW  PARISH  COUNCIL. 


OBSERVATION  WARDS  AND  MEDICAL  CERTIFICATION  IN  LUNACY  APPLICATIONS. 


Report  on  Behalf  of  Local  Government  Board. 

Local  Government  Board, 
Edinburgh,  16th  February  1907. 

Observation  Wards  in  Eastern  District  Hospital. 

Sir, — The  Board  have  now  had  an  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering the  Report  of  Dr  W.  Leslie  Mackenzie,  their 
Medical  Member,  and  of  Dr  John  Macpherson,  Commis- 
sioner in  Lunacy,  who  recently  inquired  into  certain 
allegations  brought  forward  by  Dr  James  Erskine,  a 
Member  of  Glasgow  Parish  Council,  against  the  manner  in 
which  the  observation  wards  attached  to  Duke  Street 
Hospital  are  administered.  The  Board  are  very  pleased  to 
observe  that  the  Commissioners,  after  careful  inquiry,  have 
formed  the  opinion  that  the  administration  of  these  wards 
is  excellent  and  that  they  fulfil  a  useful  function  in  the 
Parish  of  Glasgow.  They  especially  approve  of  the  pro- 
posal to  place  Dr  Carswell's  position  on  a  more  definite 
basis,  and  to  adjust  his  functions  in  relation  to  the  outdoor 
medical  staff  of  the  Parish  Council, 


I  am  directed  to  enclose  a  copy  of  the  Commissioners' 
Report,  and  to  ask  you  to  be  good  enough  to  place  the  same 
before  your  Parish  Council.  The  Board  cordially  assent  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  Report  (which  seem  to  them 
to  be  almost  inevitable),  and  they  trust  that  your  Parish 
Council  will  see  their  way  to  adopt  these  recommendations. 

A  copy  of  the  Report  is  being  also  sent  to  Dr  Erskine. 
I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

A.  Murray,  for  Secretary. 

The  Inspector  of  Poor,  Glasgow. 

Edinburgh,  30th  January  1907. 

Sir, — On  20th  and  21st  December  we  visited  Glasgow, 
and  held  an  inquiry  into  the  administration  of  the  observa- 
tion wards  attached  to  the  Eastern  District  Hospital  of  the 
Parish  of  Glasgow.  Our  inquiry  had  reference  to  the 
administration  of  these  wards  generally,  but  had  specially 
in  view  the  charges  of  mal-administration  made  by  Dr 
James  Erskine,  a  member  of  Glasgow  Parish  Council. 

These  charges  are  contained  in  two  letters,  dated  respec- 
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tively  29tli  August  and  lOtli  November  last.  The  first  of 
these  letters  was  sent  to  both  the  Local  Government  Board 
and  General  Board  of  Lunacy,  the  second  letter  was 
sent  to  the  Lunacy  Board  alone.  The  charges  may  be  thus 
stated  : — 

(L)  That  a  patient,  named  Alexander  Miller,  certified 
insane  by  Dr  W.  L.  Muir,  one  of  the  outdoor  medical 
officers  of  the  Parish  of  Glasgow,  was  sent  by  Dr  Cai'swcll 
to  the  observation  wards  notwithstanding  that  Miller  had 
manifested  distinct  suicidal  tendencies.  The  patient,  aftei 
having  been  retained  in  the  observation  wards  for  the  full 
period  of  six  weeks,  was  sent  by  Dr  Carswell  to  the  asylum 
— an  act  that  confirmed  Dr  Muir's  diagnosis. 

(2.)  That  Dr  Carswell  frequently  receives  into  the  obser- 
vation wards  patients  certified  insane  by  the  outdoor 
medical  officers  of  Glasgow  Parish — a  practice  greatly 
resented  by  these  officers. 

(3.)  That  Dr  Carswell  improperly  admitted  to  the 
observation  wards  a  patient  named  Henry  O'Neill,  who 
had  been  apprehended  by  the  marine  police  for  attempting 
suicide.  O'Neill  was  certified  insane  by  Dr  David  Moffat, 
an  outdoor  medical  officer  of  the  Parish  of  Glasgow,  but  Dr 
Carswell  refused  to  grant  a  second  certificate  of  lunacy, 
and  sent  the  man  to  the  observation  wards.  After  deten- 
tion in  these  wards  for  a  few  days,  O'Neill  was  discharged. 
He  again  attempted  suicide  and  was  apprehended  by  the 
police.  As  before,  he  was  certified  insane  by  Dr  David 
Moffat,  and  Dr  Carswell  refused  to  certify.  The  man  was 
afterwards  certified  insane  by  two  medical  officers  of  Govan 
Parish  and  removed  to  an  asylum. 

(4.)  That  Mrs  John  Scott  was  certified  insane  by  two 
prison  medical  officers,  and  subsequently  by  Dr  Russell,  a 
parish  medical  officer.  Dr  Carswell  did  not  at  first  grant 
the  second  certificate  of  lunacy,  but  sent  the  patient  to  the 
observation  wards.  Within  forty-eight  hours  it  was  found 
necessary  to  send  her  to  an  asylum. 

(5.)  That  Dr  Carswell's  wards  are  larger  than  is  neces- 
sary ;  that  he  endeavours  to  have  them  always  fully 
occupied,  and  for  this  reason  is  tempted  to  admit  cases 
that  should  be  placed  in  an  asylum  or  in  the  general 
hospital.  Recently  cases  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  were 
in  the  observation  wards. 

(6.)  That  on  several  occasions  lunatics  that  had  been 
boarded  out,  but  whom  it  was  desired  to  place  in  an  asyluui, 
were  placed  for  a  short  period  in  the  observation  wards. 
This  is  regarded  as  an  abuse  of  these  wards. 

We  began  our  inquiry  by  carefully  inspecting  the 
observation  wards.  We  satisfied  ourselves  that  every 
patient  was  suitable  for  the  wards.  The  patients  appear 
to  have  been  selected  with  care  and  discrimination.  Full 
details  of  the  cases  and  general  remarks  will  be  found  in 
a  separate  Report.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  here  that  no 
case  in  the  wards  suggested  that  the  wards  were  being  im- 
properly used. 

After  finishing  our  inspection,  we  held  an  inquiry  into 
the  charges  brought  forward  by  Dr  Erskine.  The  pro- 
ceedings took  jjlace  in  the  committee  room  of  the  hospital, 
and  were  attended  by  : — 

Mr  W.  Cochran,  Chairman  of  Glasgow  Parish  Council. 
Dr  M.  M'Laughlin,  Cliairman  of  the  District  Hospitals 
Committee. 

Mr  Jas.  R.  Motion,  Inspector  of  Poor  of  the  Parish  of 
Glasgow. 

Dr  J.  M'Johnston,  Medical  Superintendent   of  the 

Eastern  District  Hospital. 
Di'  J.  Carswell,  Certifying  Medical  Officer  to  the 

Parish  of  Glasgow,  and  Medical  Officer  in  charge  of 

the  Observation  Wards. 
Dr  James  Erskine,  Member  of  Glasgow  Parish  Council. 
Dr  David  Moffat,  District  Medical  Officer  under  the 

Parish  Council  of  Glasgow. 
Dr  W.  L.  Muir,  District  Medical  Officer  under  the 

Parish  Council  of  Glasgow. 

I  — Dr  Erskine's  Evidence. 

We  began  the  oral  inquiry  by  reading  the  charges  made 
by  Dr  Erskine.  Dr  Erskine  had  been  invited  to  bring 
forward  in  support  of  his  charges  any  witnesses  or  evidence 
that  he  thought  desirable,  but  he  preferred  not  to  do  so, 
stating  that  he  attached  importance  to  the  charges  only  as 
illustrations  of  what  he  regarded  as  an  abuse  of  the  obser- 
vation wards.  He  was  not  specially  interested  in  pressing 
home  individual  charges.  We  invited  him  to  speak  in 
support  of  his  charges. 

Dr  Erskine  dealt  first  with  the  case  of  Alexander  Miller. 
He  did  not  add  materially  to  the  statement  in  his  letters. 


In  his  view  there  was  no  need  to  detain  Miller  six  weeks 
in  the  observation  wards  for  diagnosis.  The  fact  that 
Miller  was  ultimately  sent  to  the  asylum  proved  that  Dr 
Muir's  original  diagnosis  was  correct.  Dr  Erskine  emphas- 
ised the  fact  that  Dr  Carswell's  position  gave  him  power  to 
disregard  the  certificates  of  the  outdoor  medical  staff  and  to 
place  in  the  observation  wards  cases  that  should  be  sent 
direct  to  the  asylum.  Several  menil)ers  of  the  outdoor 
medical  staff'  had  complained  to  him  that  their  certificates 
had  been  set  aside  by  Dr  Carswell. 

He  regarded  the  case  of  Henry  O'Neill  as  an  illustration 
of  the  impropriety  of  the  position  that  placed  so  much 
power  in  Dr  Carswell's  bauds.  He  was  not  prepared  to 
say  whether  O'Neill  should,  or  .should  not,  have  been 
certified  insane  by  Dr  Carswell.  He  was  in  possession  of 
O'Neill's  record  as  a  lunatic  and  recognised  that  O'Neill 
had  been  a  sort  of  "  pest." 

The  case  of  Mrs  John  Scott,  who,  after  having  been 
detained  in  the  observation  wards  for  only  forty-eight 
hours,  was  sent  to  the  asylum,  seemed  to  indicate  that 
cases  were  received  in  the  observation  wards  that  should  go 
direct  to  the'asylum. 

Dr  Erskine  then  dealt  with  the  general  arrangement 
under  which  Dr  Carswell  acts.  He  stated  that  when  a  case 
of  supposed  insanity  is, reported  to  the  inspector  of  poor,  the 
district  medical  officer  and  Dr  Carswell  are  requested  to 
visit.  If  Dr  Carswell  see  the  case  first,  he  may  recommend 
removal  to  the  observation  wards,  and  frequently  the 
removal  is  carried  out  before  the  district  medical  oflScer 
arrives.  The  district  medical  officers  resent  this.  On  tlie 
other  hand,  if  the  district  medical  officer  visits  the  case 
first,  and,  after  careful  inquiry,  certifies  insanity,  he  some- 
times finds  that  Dr  Carswell,  without  communicating  with, 
or  consulting  him,  refuses  to  grant  the  second  certificate 
and  siuiply  sends  the  case  to  the  observation  wards.  The 
medical  officers  regard  this  as  a  slight.  They  say,  "  What  is 
the  use  of  our  going  at  all, — why  not  let  Dr  Carswell  do 
the  whole  thing  ? — as  that  is  what  really  takes  place." 
Although  two  certificates  are  required  by  the  statute,  in 
reality  the  opinion  of  one  medical  officer  counts  for  every- 
thing, and  the  other  certificate  is  of  no  value  unless-  it 
agree  with  Dr  Carswell's. 

As  regards  the  cases  of  cereljro-spiual  meningitis  in  the 
observation  wards,  Dr  Erskine  was  of  opinion  that  such 
an  occurrence  would  be  avoided  and  the  general  adminis- 
tration be  more  satisfactory  if  the  observation  wards  were 
wholly  under  the  management  of  the  medical  superin- 
tendent of  the  hosj)ital.  He  was  of  opinion  that  for  these 
wards  a  special  medical  officer  is  not  required,  and  that  it 
would  be  much  better  if  the  person  in  charge  of  the  wards 
had  nothing  to  do  with  certifying  cases  for  the  wards. 
The  wards  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  outdoor  medical 
staff,  and  when  they  came  across  doubtful  cases,  then  on 
the  opinion  of,  say,  two  of  them,  such  cases  could  be  sent 
to  the  observation  wards.  A  certifying  physician  in  lunacy 
is  unnecessary.  The  outdoor  staff  are  able  to  cope  with  all 
the  cases  of  insanity  that  arise.  Having  regard  to  the  fact 
that  the  observation  wards  are  an  experiment,  he  submitted 
that  the  experiment  was  on  too  large  a  scale,  and  that 
there  should  not  be  so  many  beds  as  fifty.  He  had  seen  in 
the  observation  wards  cases  that  were  more  suitable  for  the 
general  hospital.  He  approved  generally  of  the  principle 
of  observation  wards,  but  was  of  opinion  that  Dr  Carswell 
should  not  have  such  absolute  discretion  as  at  present. 
The  outdoor  staff  should  be  encouraged  to  make  use  of  the 
wards  and  to  visit  cases  in  them.  They  should  not  dictate 
the  treatment  but  shoidd  keep  in  touch  with  their  cases. 
This  would  tend  to  remove  the  grievance  felt  by  the  outdoor 
staff,  and  would  give  them  confidence  in  the  administration. 
Dr  Carswell  should  invite  their  co-operation.  No  case 
should  be  removed  to  the  observation  wards  until  seen 
both  by  Dr  Carswell  and  the  district  medical  officer.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  a  large  number  of  the  cases  sent  to  the 
observation  wards  were  so  trivial  that  they  did  not  require 
to  be  removed  from  home.  He  did  not,  however,  base  this 
opinion  on  specific  evidence.  It  was  a  general  impression 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  medical  officers  say  that  more 
cases  are  now  removed  to  the  observation  wards  than 
formerly.  Tlie  observation  wards  are  costly,  and  the 
policy  of  the  Parish  Goimcil  in  sending  so  many  cases  to 
these  wards  is  open  to' criticism. 

As  regards  the  statement  that  the  observation  wards  are 
improperly  used  for  the  reception  of  certified  lunatics  in 
transit  from  a  private  residence  to  an  asylum,  Dr  Erskine 
inclined  to  think  that  the  case  of  which  he  had  been 
informed  was  exceptional.  He  did  not  attach  importance 
to  this  matter. 
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Here,  Dr  Erskine's  evidence  substantially  ended.  At 
the  suggestion  of  Dr  Carswell,  however,  a  question  was 
raised  as  to  the  personal  relations  sulisisting  between 
Mr  Motion  (the  Inspector  of  Pour)  and  Dr  Carswell.  In 
some  of  his  remarks,  Dr  Erskine  had  seemed  to  indicate 
that  the  partiality  of  the  inspector  of  poor  gave  Dr  Carswell 
an  undue  influence  in  disposing  of  his  cases  and  sheltered 
hiri  fiom  criticism.  Dr  Erskine  refused,  however,  to  do 
more  than  state  his  opinion  that  such  undue  influence  v/as 
actually  exercised  by  Mr  Motion  on  Ijehalf  of  Dr  Carswell. 
Mr  Motion  then  cross-examined  Dr  Erskine  regarding 
several  of  his  statements,  but  did  not  elicit  any  new  or 
material  facts. 

II. — Dr  C.a.rswell's  Evidence. 

Dr  Carswell  was  then  examined.  He  dealt  first  with 
the  case  of  Alexander  Miller,  who  had  been  certified  by 
Dr  Muir  as  a  lunatic  with  suicidal  tendencies.  He  stated 
that,  after  examination,  he  had  formed  the  op)inion  that 
Miller  was  suffering  from  slight  and  progressive  organic 
dementia,  and  from  progressive  arterial  sclerosis  of  the 
cerebrum.  He  did  not  attach  importance  to  the  statement 
that  Miller  had  suicidal  tendencies  nor  did  further  observa- 
tion bear  out  that  view.  In  the  observation  wards  Miller 
improved  considerably,  and  his  condition  suggested  that 
ultimately  it  would  be  possible  to  send  him  to  the  general 
hospital  at  Stobhill.  He  did  not  communicate  with  Dr 
Muir  regarding  the  case,  but  he  appreciated  Dr  Muir's 
reluctance  to  send  the  patient  to  the  observation  wards  in 
view  of  his  belief  that  suicidal  traits  were  present.  It  was 
not  a  frequent  practice  with  him  to  admit  to  the  observa- 
tion wards  patients  certified  as  insane  by  the  outdoor 
medical  officers,  but  it  happened  occasionally.  Sometimes 
he  could  not  conscientiously  agree  with  the  opinion  of  the 
outdoor  medical  officers,  and  as,  in  the  circumstances,  that 
was  an  inevitable  occurrence,  he  did  not  see  any  good 
reason  for  complaint.  He  had  tentatively  received  j)atients 
into  the  observation  wards  at  the  urgent  ret[uest  of  relatives 
desirous  that  the  patient  should  be  kept  from  the  asylum. 
In  these  cases  it  did  not  follow  that,  although  he  sent  the 
patient  to  the  observation  wards,  he  differed  from  the 
opinion  of  the  district  medical  officer.  This,  for  example, 
was  what  influenced  him  in  the  case  of  Mrs  Scott,  to  which 
Dr  Erskine  referred  as  having  been  sent  to  the  asylum  after 
detention  of  only  forty-eight  hours  in  the  observation  wards. 
He  had  no  serious  expectation  that  Mrs  Scott  would  really 
recover,  and  advised  the  husband  that  his  wife  would  be 
better  in  the  asylum.  On  the  second  day  of  treatment  in 
the  observation  ward,  the  patient  took  an  impulsive  attack, 
and  he  felt  that  further  detention  would  involve  risk. 
Accordingly,  he  had  her  certified  and  sent  to  the  asylum. 

He  saw  Henry  O'Neill  two  days  after  O'Neill's  arrest. 
He  was  informed  that  O'Neill  had  attempted  to  commit 
suicide  (first)  by  throwing  himself  into  the  Clyde,  and 
(second)  in  the  police  cell  He  felt,  however,  that  these 
statements  required  consideration,  as  it  is  not  safe  to  assume 
that,  because  a  patient  has  tried  to  commit  suicide,  he  is 
suicidal  in  his  tendencies.  He  could  not  agree  with  the 
certificate  of  lunacy  granted  by  Dr  David  Moffat,  because 
he  was  aware  of  other  facts  unknown  to  Dr  Moffat.  He 
had  known  O'Neill  since  1902.  In  that  year  he  had 
certified  him  as  a  lunatic  prior  to  removal  to  Dumfries 
Asylum.  The  inspector  of  poor  had  then  drawn  his 
attention  to  a  letter  received  from  the  inspector  of  poor  of 
Stranraer,  stating  that  O'Neill,  by  simulating  insanity, 
had  been  the  cause  of  much  trouble  and  expense  to  the 
Parish  of  Stranraer.  With  that  knowledge  of  CNeill's 
antecedents,  he  felt  that  he  would  like  to  keep  him  under 
observation  for  a  little  while  ;  hence  his  reluctance  to  grant 
the  second  certificate.  He  had  always  endeavoured  to  trace 
the  past  history  of  any  person  he  was  called  upon  to 
certify.  He  kept  O'Neill  four  days  in  the  observation 
wards  ;  but  so  far  as  could  be  judged,  he  was  quite  well 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  arriving  there.  He  saw 
O'Neill  after  he  had  been  arrested  on  the  second  occasion,  and 
found  him  in  precisely  the  same  stuporose  condition  as  at  first. 
He  did  not  on  this  occasion  refuse  to  certify  O'Neill ;  but 
he  informed  the  inspector  of  police  of  O'Neill's  past  history, 
and  advised  action  under  Section  15  of  the  Lunacy  Act, 
with  a  view  to  ensuring  an  investigation  of  O'NeiU's 
symptoms  and  character.  Before  this  was  done,  however, 
it  was  ascertained  that  O'Neill  had  been  found  in  Govan — 
not  in  Glasgow — Parish  ;  and,  accordingly,  he  was  removed 
to  Govan  and  certified  insane  by  two  medical  officers, 
presumably  ignorant  of  his  antecedents.  He  had  advised 
proceedings  under  Section  15  (which  refers  to  dangerous 


lunatics)  partly  with  a  view  to  clearing  up  the  position 
for  the  inspector  of  poor  of  Sti'anraer,  and  partly  to  fix 
O'Neill  in  the  asylum  more  securely  than  was  possible 
under  Section  14,  which  deals  with  ordinary  lunatics.  He 
did  not  intend  to  take  O'Neill  back  to  the  observation 
wards  nor  would  he  have  received  him  there. 

Dr  Carswell  went  on  to  say  that,  while  he  sometimes 
differed  from  the  opinions  of  his  colleagues,  it  was  not 
correct  to  say  that  he  ignored  these  opinions.  On  the 
contrary,  he  considered  them  most  carefirlly.  It  was  the 
inspector  of  poor,  however,  who  was  responsible  for  the 
administrative  action  taken  in  any  case.  Differences  of 
ojiinion  must  at  times  occur,  and  he  was  unable  to  suggest 
any  means  that  would  prevent  a  grievance  Ijeing  felt  in 
such  circumstances.  He  never  removed  a  patient  to  the 
oliservation  wards  before  the  outdoor  medical  officer  visited. 
After  he  had  visited  a  patient,  he  communicated  the  fact 
hy  teleijhone  to  the  parish  council  office.  If  the  outdoor 
medical  officer  had  not  then  seen  the  case  he  usually 
stated  this.  If  a  case  occurred  late  in  the  afternoon  or  in 
the  evening,  he  had  at  times  suggested  that  the  patient 
should  be  sent  direct  to  the  hospital  without  waiting  for 
the  other  doctor. 

In  regard  to  the  cases  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  one 
of  these  had  been  certified  by  an  outdoor  medical  officer  as 
insane,  and  was  brought  to  the  observation  wards  with  a 
view  to  the  second  certificate  being  obtained  from  him 
(Dr  Carswell).  He,  however,  had  left  the  hospital  before 
the  case  arrived.  In  his  absence,  Dr  Garrey  (the  senior 
resident)  examined  the  patient,  but  refused  to  certify 
insanity.  The  case  was  accordingly  detained  for  observa- 
tion, and  the  true  nature  of  the  disease  discovered.  The 
patient  died  within  a  week.  His  attention  was  called  to 
the  other  case  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  by  the  police, 
who  had  found  the  patient  on  the  street  in  a  curious 
condition.  In  the  police  cell  he  was  lying  on  the  floor 
stuporose,  but  previously  had  been  very  excited.  He  was 
taken  to  the  observation  wards,  where  the  synrptoms  were 
accurately  diagnosed.  He  was  kept  till  he  recovered.  It 
would  have  been  unreasonable  to  expect  him  to  send  the 
patient  away  immediately  after  the  acute  symptoms  had 
subsided.  Two  other  cases  were  placed  in  the  general 
wards  of  the  hospital.  They  were  notified  to  the  Public 
Health  authorities,  who  permitted  them  to  remain  in  the 
hospital. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  the  observation  wards  for  lunatics 
in  process  of  transference  from  one  jjlace  to  another,  he 
was  of  opinion  that  this  was  a  valuable  function  of  the 
observation  wards.  Tlte  privilege  had  never  been  alnised 
by  the  inspector  of  poor,  and  if  any  case  had  been  retained 
in  the  wards  for  a  longer  period  than  twenty -four  hours, 
this  was  purely  by  accident. 

III.— Dr  Moffat's  Evidence. 

After  examining  Dr  Carswell,  we  thought  it  desirable  to 
ask  Dr  Moffat,  who  granted  a  certificate  of  insanity  in  the 
case  of  Henry  O'Neill,  to  give  his  views  (1)  as  to  that  case, 
and  (2)  as  to  the  practice  in  certifying  lunatics  in  Glasgow 
Parish.  Dr  Mofl'at  is  one  of  the  outdoor  medical  officers 
employed  by  the  Parish  Council  of  Glasgow.  He  is  also 
brother  of  Dr  James  Mofl'at,  the  marine  police  surgeon, 
who  first  examined  O'Neill  after  arrest.  He  stated  that  he 
was  first  called  to  visit  O'Neill  on  behalf  of  Dr  Carswell, 
who  was  then  out  of  town.  He  found  O'Neill  excited  and 
suffering  from  the  delusion  that  people  were  trying  to 
poison  him.  He  formed  the  opinion  that  O'Neill  was  of 
unsound  mind,  with  suicidal  tendencies.  He  had  no 
knowledge  of  O'Neill's  previous  history.  He  granted  a 
certificate  of  insanity  and  an  emergency  certificate ;  but, 
on  informing  the  parish  officials  of  what  he  had  done,  was 
informed  that,  in  the  absence  of  Dr  Carswell,  they  could 
act  only  on  a  certificate  applicable  to  the  observation 
wards.  He  resented  the  action  of  the  Parish  Council 
officials,  being  of  opinion  that,  unless  they  had  been 
prep)ared  to  act  on  his  advice,  they  ought  not  to  have  asked 
him  to  visit  the  case.  He  had  once  before  had  a  similar 
experience.  The  outdoor  medical  officers  feel  that  they 
have  a  grievance  when  .their  certificates  are  superseded  by 
Dr  Carswell.  When  O'Neill  came  a  second  time  into  the 
hands  of  the  police,  he  was  asked  to  see  him  on  behalf  of 
his  brother  (the  marine  police  surgeon),  for  whom  he  was 
then  acting.  O'Neill  was  more  excited  on  the  second 
occasion,  otherwise  the  symptoms  were  as  before  He  did 
not  think  that  O'Neill  was  under  the  influence  of  drink. 
He  had  then  the  impression  that  only  four  or  five  hours 
had  elapsed  since  O'Neill's  discharge  from  the  observation 
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wards.  (At  this  stage,  it  was  ascertained  by  examination 
of  the  liospital  registers  that  O'Neill  had  been  discharged 
from  the  wanls  two  days  previously.)  O'Neill's  case  was 
afterwards  reported  to  the  inspector  of  GoA'an  and  certified 
by  two  of  the  Govan  medical  officers. 

Dr  Moffat  was  of  opinion  that  too  mucli  value  was 
placed  on  Dr  Carswell's  opinion  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  outdoor  medical  staff.  He  did  not  think  it  right  that 
he  should  be  asked  to  advise  regarding  a  case  and  then 
havi  his  advice  disregarded.  He  did  not  blame  Dr 
Carswell  personally  for  tliis.  It  was  the  system  that  he 
objected  to.  He  was  not  prepared  to  condemn  the  system 
under  whicli  Dr  Carswell  acted  as  certifying  medical 
officer,  but  would  prefer  the  old  arrangement,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  remove  the  implication  of  superiority 
that  at  present  attached  to  Dr  Carswell's  position.  He  did 
not  think  that  the  present  arrangement  Avas  an  advantage 
to  the  Parish  of  Glasgow.  If  Dr  Carswell  saw  every  case 
first,  and  if  a  second  doctor  were  called  in  only  when  a 
case  could  not  be  sent  to  the  observation  wards,  it  would 
tend  to  remove  the  grievance  of  the  outdoor  staff. 

IV.— Dr  Muir's  Evidhnce. 

We  next  examined  Dr  W.  L.  Muir  with  special  reference 
to  the  case  of  Alexander  Miller,  who,  after  certification  as 
a  lunatic  by  Dr  Muir,  was  sent  by  Dr  Carswell  to  the 
observation  wards.  Dr  Muir  is  Secretary  to  the  Scottish 
Poor  Law  Medical  Officers'  Association,  and  cognisant  of 
the  views  entertained  by  the  outdoor  medical  staff.  Dr 
Muir  sees  pauper  patients  in  a  dispensary  attached  to  the 
Eastern  District  Hospital  and  in  proximity  to  the  observa- 
tion wards. 

Dr  Muir  described  the  application  made  on  behalf  of 
Alexander  Miller.  He  formed  the  opinion  that  Miller  was 
insane  and  should  not  be  admitted  to  the  observation  wards 
for  the  following  reasons  : — He  was  taciturn,  would  not 
answer  questions,  and  had  a  vacant  look.  There  was  no 
suggestion  that  Miller  had  been  drinking  recently,  but  Dr 
Muir  formed  the  impression  that  he  had  been  a  drunkard 
— a  theory  confirmed  by  Miller's  son  and  daughter.  He 
had  not  been  drinking  for  several  weeks  but  had  got  into 
a  stupid  melancholic  condition,  and  two  days  previously 
had  attempted  to  commit  suicide  (first)  with  a  razor  and 
(second)  by  hanging.  These  facts  induced  Dr  Muir  to 
grant  a  certificate  of  insanity.  In  going  to  the  telephone 
that  he  might  communicate  with  tbe  Parish  Council  Office, 
he  met  the  two  resident  medical  officers  of  the  hospital 
(Drs  Garrey  and  Weston)  and  asked  them  to  look  at 
Miller.  They  examined  Miller,  and  stated  that,  in  their 
opinion,  he  was  insane.  In  view  of  the  instruction  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  against  the  admission  to  the 
observation  wards  of  cases  with  suicidal  tendencies,  both 
of  the  resident  medical  officers  were  of  opinion  that  Miller 
could  not  be  received  into  the  hospital.  Dr  Muir  then 
telephoned  these  particulars  to  the  Parish  Council  Office. 
Next  day,  on  looking  at  the  hospital  register,  he  was 
greatly  annoyed  to  find  that  Miller  had  been  sent  to  the 
observation  wards.  J ust  then  he  met  Dr  Erskine,  who 
was  paying  an  official  visit  to  the  hospital,  and  informed 
him  of  the  case.  Dr  Erskine  visited  Miller  in  the  wards. 
Later,  Dr  Muir  learned  that  Miller,  after  having  been 
detained  for  six  weeks  in  the  observation  wards,  was  sent 
to  the  asylum. 

He  was  of  opinion  that  only  cases  in  which  there  was  no 
distinct  evidence  of  insanity,  or  cases  in  which  the 
symptoms  indicated  the  possibility  of  cure  within  a  few 
weeks,  were  suitable  for  observation  Avards.  On  previous 
occasions  his  certificate  had  been  set  aside  by  Dr  Carswell, 
but  he  had  avoided  obtaining  information  in  these  cases. 
In  the  present  case,  the  knowledge  that  Dr  CarsAvell  had 
disregarded  his  certificate  was,  in  a  sense,  thrust  upon  liim, 
and  having  fortified  himself  by  the  opinion  of  other 
doctors,  he  was  displeased  at  Dr  Carswell's  action.  This 
was  the  first  occasion  on  wliich  he  had  felt  himself  so 
slighted  as  to  lose  his  temper  at  Dr  Carswell.  He  had 
spoken  strongly  to  Dr  Carswell  on  the  subject.  All  the 
district  medical  officers  Avith  whom  he  was  acquainted 
resented  Dr  Carswell's  having  power  to  set  aside  their 
certificates.  If  Dr  Carswell  Avere  more  careful  of  the 
feelings  of  the  outdoor  staff',  their  resentment  might  be 
lessened.  If  Dr  Carswell  had  discussed  Miller's  case  with 
him  before  sending  Miller  to  the  observation  wards,  he 
would  not  have  felt  so  aggrieved.  Dr  Carswell  manifested 
a  lack  of  courtesy  in  not  discussing  the  case.  Also,  the 
medical  oflScers  felt  it  to  be  a  grievance  that  frequently 


when  they  visited  the  case,  as  requested  by  the  inspector 
of  poor,  they  found  that  Dr  Carswell  had  been  before  them 
and  that  the  patient  had  been  removed  to  the  observation 
wards.  He  was  averse  to  patients  being  removed  on  Dr 
Carswell's  certificate  alone.  He  thought  tliat  every  case 
should  be  seen  by  two  medical  men,  and  that  Dr  Carswell 
should  not  have  power  to  deal  with  cases  on  his  own 
responsibility.  He  believed  that  observation  wards  were 
necessary,  but  he  was  not  sure  that  the  system  of  dealing 
Avith  applications  on  behalf  of  lunatics  was  what  it  should 
be.  Unless  violent  and  very  noisy,  a  lunatic  ought  not  to 
be  removed  until  seen  by  two  medical  ofi&cers.  In  that 
contingency  he  might  be  removed  on  the  certificate  of  the 
first  medical  officer  who  saw  him.  If  a  patient  were 
removed  before  the  arrival  of  the  second  medical  officer  an 
explanation  should  be  given.  He  had  no  objection  in 
principle  to  the  post  of  certifying  medical  officer,  provided 
that  that  official  conducted  his  work  with  regard  to  the 
feelings  of  his  colleagues.  He  disliked  the  system  under 
which  the  order  to  visit  a  case  of  supposed  lunacy  was 
transmitted  to  the  medical  officers.  At  present  the  order 
was  conveyed  by  the  messenger  who  called  at  the  office  on 
behalf  of  the  patient.  It  would  be  better  if  the  order 
were  transmitted  by  an  official.  It  would  probably  be 
desirable  that  Dr  CarSAvell  should  see  all  cases  first.  If  an 
outdoor  medical  officer  disagreed  with  him  Dr  Carswell 
could  send  the  case  either  to  the  observation  wards  or  to 
the  asylum  on  an  emergency  certificate. 


V. — Dr  M'Ladghlin's  Evidence. 

We  then  requested  Dr  M'Laughlin,  Convener  of  the 
District  Hospitals  Committee,  to  state  what  he  knew 
regarding  the  cases  cited  by  Dr  Erskine,  and  to  give  his 
views  on  the  general  administration  of  the  observation 
wards.  Dr  M'Laughlin  regularly  visits  the  wards  and 
inspects  the  cases.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  observation 
wards  confer  a  great  boon  on  the  community.  They  save 
many  people  from  the  degradation  of  being  sent  to  the 
asylum  as  certified  lunatics.  More  than  50  per  cent,  of 
the  cases  sent  to  the  observation  wards  are  cured,  and  if 
the  Avards  did  not  exist  it  would  be  necessary  to  send  those 
cases  to  the  asylum.  He  did  not  originally  approve  of  the 
present  system  of  administering  the  observation  wards, 
and  had  proposed  that  Dr  Carswell  should  be  only  visiting 
physician,  without  any  administrative  functions  —  the 
medical  superintendent  of  the  hospital  being  given  the 
general  control  of  the  wards.  His  views  were  not  carried, 
however,  and  he  had  acquiesced  in  the  existing  situation. 
That  there  had  been  no  friction  was  to  be  credited  to  the 
conduct  of  the  individual  officers  rather  than  to  the  sound- 
ness of  the  system  ;  with  a  different  staff  there  would 
probably  be  friction.  The  patients  are  well  looked  after 
and  the  staff'  is  adequate.  He  would  confidently  send  to 
the  obserA^ation  wards  any  case  of  mental  disease  except 
one  of  very  acute  mania.  All  cases  in  which  there  is  a 
doubt  as  to  the  mental  condition  shoidd  be  sent  to  the 
wards  for  diagnosis.  Dr  CarsAvell  could  always  get 
sufficient  nurses  from  the  general  wards  of  the  hospital  to 
look  after  cases  of  exceptional  difficulty.  He  was  satisfied 
that  Dr  Carswell  used  his  discretion  wisely  and  did  not 
place,  or  retain,  unsuitable  cases  in  the  Avards.  It  was 
impossible  that  there  should  not  at  times  be  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  cases  received,  but  a  short  period  of 
observation  enabled  Dr  Carswell  to  ascertain  the  proper 
course  to  take  in  any  doubtful  case.  He  was  satisfied  that 
no  case  was  admitted  that  he  would  not  Idmself  receive,  if 
in  charge  of  the  wards.  In  vieAv  of  the  growing  require- 
ments of  the  parish,  he  did  not  think  that  the  observation 
Avards  were  too  large,  and  it  Avas  desirable  ahvays  to  have 
some  reserve  space  for  an  emergency.  He  was  prepared  to 
recommend  the  admission  of  students  to  the  wards,  and 
also  the  employment  of  a  clinical  clerk  to  write  up  a 
record  of  the  cases.  He  thought  that  when  tAvo  medical 
officers  could  not  agree  as  to  the  certification  of  a  lunatic, 
the  medical  officer  who  paid  the  second  visit  should 
communicate  with  his  colleague.  If,  after  discussion, 
agreement  Avas  impossible,  the  case  should  go  to  the 
observation  wards  for  careful  diagnosis.  He  was  satisfied 
that  the  office  of  certifying  physician,  held  by  Dr  CarsAvell, 
was  in  the  public  interest.  Dr  Erskine's  complaints  had 
been  carefully  considered  by  the  house  committee  who, 
however,  were  satisfied  that  there  was  no  good  ground  for 
thinking  that  the  observation  Avards  were  improperly 
administered , 
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VI. — Questions  put  by  Dr  Erskine. 

We  now  permitted  Dr  Erskine  to  put  to  us  questions 
relating  to  the  evidence  given  by  Dr  Carswell.  We  con- 
veyed those  questions  to  Dr  Carswell,  as  we  did  not  think 
it  exj^edient  that  witnesses  should  put  questions  direct  to 
each  otlier.  The  questions  elicited  the  fact  that  Dr 
Carswell  refrained  from  sending  Alexander  Miller  to 
Stobhill  Hospital  because  Dr  Erskine  had  been  raising 
difficulties  in  regard  to  the  case.  In  these  circumstances  he 
thought  it  better  to  send  Miller  to  the  asylum.  In  the 
case  of  O'Neill,  Dr  Erskine  pointed  out  that  it  would  have 
been  better  if  Dr  Carswell  had  communicated  the  informa- 
tion in  his  possession  to  Dr  David  Moffat  and  to  the  Govan 
medical  officers.  Dr  Carswell  replied  that  he  did  not 
know  till  a  week  after  he  had  dealt  with  the  case  that  it 
had  been  referred  to  Govan.  Dr  Erskine  then  remarked 
that  this  tended  to  show  that  there  was  a  lack  of  co-opera- 
tion between  the  medical  officers  and  the  inspector's  staff. 

VII. — Evidence  by  Mr  Motion. 

We  next  asked  Mr  Motion,  the  inspector  of  poor  of  the 
Parish  of  Glasgow,  to  lead  evidence  relative  to  the  inquiry. 
Mr  Motion  lodged  copies  of  the  rules  affecting  the  outdoor 
medical  staiT,  the  assistant  inspectors  of  poor,  and  Dr 
Carswell  in  his  dual  capacity  of  certifying  medical  officer 
and  medical  officer  to  the  observation  wards. 

The  certifying  medical  officership  was  instituted  so  far 
back  as  1888,  the  sub-committee  of  the  Parish  Council 
having  recorded  their  view  that  "  this  was  a  favourable 
'  opportunity  to  inaugurate  a  system  whereby  the  whole  of 
'  the  alleged  cases  of  lunacy  may  be  visited  and  inquired 
'  into  by  one  medical  officer."  Those  members  of  the 
inspector's  staff  who  received  applications  on  behalf  of 
supposed  lunatics  took  care  to  satisfy  themselves  that  the 
messengers  to  whom  the  papers  in  an  application  for 
lunacy  were  entrusted  were  reliable  persons  likely  to 
deliver  their  message  to  the  medical  officers.  He  had 
received  no  complaints  on  this  score.  Between  1st  January 
and  17th  December  1906,  there  were  admitted  to  the 
observation  wards  24  cases  in  which  Dr  Carswell  had  not 
accepted  the  certificate  of  insanity  signed  by  the  district 
medical  officers.  Of  these,  11  were  discharged  as  cured, 
5  were  sent  to  the  asylum,  3  were  removed  to  the  parish  of 
settlement,  2  died,  2  were  removed  to  Stobhill,  1  was  still 
in  the  observation  wards.  Between  1st  January  and 
1 7th  December  1906,  702  cases  were  reported  to  the 
inspector  of  poor  as  suffering  from  mental  symptoms.  Of 
these,  130  were  sent  to  the  asylum  after  certification  by 
Dr  Carswell  and  the  district  medical  officers. 

In  practice,  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  place  one 
man  in  the  position  of  certifying  medical  officer,  and  to 
make  him  responsible  for  the  proper  and  safe  disposal  of 
every  case.  Formerly,  the  inspector  of  poor  had  to  decide 
what  was  to  be  done  with  cases  in  which  the  medical 
officers  were  reluctant  to  express  a  decisive  opinion.  This 
placed  the  inspector  in  a  very  difficult  position  from  which 
the  present  arrangement  relieved  him. 

Formerly,  the  medical  officers  received  fees  for  certifying 
cases  of  insanity.  In  1878,  the  fees  were  commuted  for  a 
fixed  payment.  Fees  are  still  paid  to  the  medical  officers 
when  they  certify  cases  belonging  to  other  parishes,  but 
these  fees  have  been  rendered  a  negligible  quantity  by  the 
Poor  Law  Act  of  1898,  which  makes  it  easier  to  accpiire  a 
settlement  in  Glasgow.  As  Dr  Carswell  certifies  all  the 
cases  chargeable  to  other  parishes,  he  naturally  receives 
more  fees  than  the  rest  of  the  staff.  In  one  year  he 
received  £19,  19s.  As  a  rule,  lunatics  chargeable  to  other 
parishes  are  sent  to  their  own  asylum  on  one  certificate, 
which  usually  is  granted  by  Dr  Carswell. 

The  lateness  of  the  hour  at  which  application  is  some- 
times received  on  behalf  of  cases  of  lunacy  would  make  it 
very  difficult  for  Dr  Carswell  to  confer  with  his  medical 
colleagues  on  every  occasion  on  which  he  chanced  to  differ 
from  them. 

As  regards  the  reception  into  the  observation  wards  of  a 
lunatic  who  had  previously  been  boarded  out,  the  case  in 
question  was  retained  for  nearly  a  day,  simply  because  the 
female  attendant  who  had  to  convey  the  lunatij  to  her 
destination  was  engaged  that  forenoon  in  Lanark,  and 
could  not  remove  the  lunatic  from  Glasgow  until  the  after- 
noon. Such  cases  were  never  kept  in  the  observation 
wards  for  more  than  one  night.  Dr  Carswell  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  detention  of  such  cases  in  his  wards, 
though  he  takes  care  that  they  are  properly  attended  to. 
The  responsibility  for  sending  such  cases  to  the  wards  rests 
on  the  inspector  of  poor. 
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In  the  case  of  Henry  O'Neill  it  is  probable  that  the 
certificate  given  by  Dr  David  Moffat,  in  the  absence  of 
Dr  Carswell,  would  have  been  acted  on,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  facts  of  O'Neill's  history  in  the  possession  of  the 
clerical  staff.  They  wished,  if  possible,  to  avoid  burdening 
the  parish  of  O'Neill's  settlement  with  the  cost  of  main- 
taining in  the  asylum  a  man  suspected  of  being  simply  a 
malingerer. 

He  did  not  attach  importance  to  the  suggestion  that 
there  was  friction  between  Dr  Carswell  and  the  outdoor 
medical  staff.  At  least  half  of  the  outdoor  staff  were  only 
too  pleased  to  have  Dr  Carswell's  advice  and  assistance. 
He  was  averse  to  the  suggestion  that  the  clerical  staff 
should  inform  the  outdoor  medical  officers  when  a  case 
that  one  of  them  had  certified  for  the  asylum  had  been 
removed  to  the  observation  wards.  This  would  tend  to 
provoke  hostility  and  discussion,  and  he  would  prefer  that 
the  district  medical  officer  should  be  left  in  ignorance. 
He  was  averse  to  the  proposal  that  the  clerical  staff  should 
personally  inform  the  district  medical  officers  when  a  case 
of  supposed  lunacy  was  reported  at  the  Parish  Council 
Office. 

The  observation  wards  were  doing  good  work,  and  were 
in  the  interest  of  the  Parish  of  Glasgow.  Dr  Carswell  had 
not  received  the  credit  that  his  work  merited.  The  mental 
wards  cost  a  good  deal  more  than  the  other  wards  at  the 
the  Eastern  District  Hospital,  the  average  cost  per  week 
working  out  at  about  25s.  in  the  mental  wards,  as  against 
15s.  6d.  in  the  ordinary  wards. 

VIII. — Evidence  by  Dr  Johnston. 

Finally,  we  examined  Dr  Johnston,  Medical  Super- 
intendent of  tlie  Eastern  District  Hospital,  as  to  the  general 
administration ,  of  the  hospital  of  which  the  observation 
wards  form  part.  He  expressed  his  approval  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  work  of  these  wards  was  performed  by 
Dr  Carswell  and  endorsed  the  statements  made  by  Dr 
M'Laughlin.  He  was  of  oj^inion  that  a  clinical  record 
should  be  kept  of  the  cases  sent  to  the  observation  wards. 
The  relations  between  himself  and  Dr  Carswell  had  always 
been  harmonious.  Dr  Carswell  required  a  big  staff'  at 
times,  and  this  taxed  the  resources  of  the  hospital ;  but, 
from  his  experience  in  the  city  poorhouse  of  the  require- 
ments of  mental  cases,  he  sympathised  with  Dr  Carswell's 
needs.  The  large  staff  naturally  increased  the  cost  of 
administration.  The  staff  was  interchangeable  between 
the  mental  and  the  ordinary  wards  of  the  poorhouse. 

Dr  Carswell  confirmed  Dr  Johnston's  statement  as  to  the 
satisfactory  relations  that  existed  among  the  medical  staff 
of  the  hospital.  He  emphasised  the  need  for  a  clinical 
clerk  in  the  observation  wards. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

From  a  perusal  of  the  evidence,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
inferences  which  Dr  Erskine  seeks  to  draw  from  the  cases 
that  he  has  cited,  are  not  borne  out  when  all  the  facts  of 
these  cases  are  known  and  taken  into  account.  The  facts 
narrated  by  Dr  Erskine  are  substantially  correct,  as  far  as 
they  go,  but  there  are  further  facts  (in  most  instances 
unknown  to  Dr  Erskine),  which  materially  alter  the  aspect 
of  the  complaints.  Of  course  we  realise  (and  Dr  Erskine 
emphasised  this  point  during  the  inquiry)  that  Dr  Erskine 
does  not  regard  the  cases  cited  by  him  as  specific  charges 
against  Dr  Carswell,  but  rather  as  illustrations  of  what  he 
considers  to  be  an  imperfect  system  of  administration.  If, 
however,  it  is  shown  that  the  cases  cited  do  not  admit  of 
the  interpretation  that  Dr  Erskine  seeks  to  place  upon 
them,  it  will  be  evident  that  Dr  Erskine's  general  charges 
against  the  administration  of  the  wards  are  not  well 
founded. 

To  illustrate  this,  we  shall  deal  consecutively  with  the 
cases  in  question  : — 

(1). — Alexander  Miller. 

This  person  was  certified  by  Dr  Muir  as  insane.  Dr 
Carswell  refused  to  grant  a  second  certificate  of  insanity, 
but  sent  Miller  to  the  observation  wards.  After  expiry  of 
the  maximum  period  of  detention  in  the  observation  wards. 
Miller  was  certified  insane  by  Dr  Carswell,  and  sent  to  the 
asylum.  As  the  patient  had  suicidal  tendencies  Dr  Erskine 
was  of  opinion  that  he  should  not  have  been  sent  to  the 
observation  wards  ;  and,  as  Dr  Carswell  ultimately  accepted 
in  effect  Dr  Muir's  diagnosis,  Dr  Erskine  claimed  that 
Dr  Carswell  had  acted  wrongly  in  taking  the  case  into  the 
observation  wards. 
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We  are  unable  to  assent  to  that  view.  Granting,  which 
seems  in  keeping  with  the  facts  and  with  a  Report  on  the 
case  that  we  have  obtained  from  Dr  Marr  of  Woodilee 
Asylum,  that  Dr  Muir's  original  diagnosis  of  the  case  was 
reasonably  accurate,  we  are  unable  to  say  that  Dr  Carswell 
acted  improperly  or  that  he  abused  his  position  as  medical 
officer  in  charge  of  the  observation  wards  in  sending  the 
patient  there  for  the  prescribed  period.  To  Dr  Carswell's 
mind  the  case  presented  some  elements  of  doubt.  The 
evidence  of  suicidal  intent  did  not  impress  him  as  being  of 
the  clearest,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  since  Miller  went  to 
the  asylum  he  has  shown  no  symptom  of  these  tendencies. 
If  there  had  been  no  observation  wards,  or  if  the  observa- 
tion wards  had  not  been  under  his  charge,  it  is  probable 
that  the  element  of  danger  in  these  supposed  suicidal 
tendencies  would  have  constrained  Dr  Carswell  to  grant  a 
certificate  of  lunacy  at  once.  But,  in  the  circumstances,  as 
he  was  willing,  personally,  to  assume  responsibility  for  the 
case,  notwithstanding  the  risk,  he  is  not  to  be  blamed  for 
using  the  wards  in  order  to  verify  his  diagnosis.  That  is  a 
legitimate  function  of  the  wards.  The  patient  was  not 
violent,  nor  in  such  a  condition  as  to  suggest  that  the  other 
inmates  of  the  waids  might  suffer  from  his  proximity. 
Accordingly,  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  Dr  Muir's  certificate, 
which  was  ultimately  endorsed  by  Dr  Carswell,  bears 
testimony  to  the  care  with  which  Dr  Muir  formed  his 
opinion.  It  is  not  to  be  assr;med,  however,  that  because 
Dr  Carswell  certified  the  case  for  the  observation  wards, 
he  was  of  opinion  that  Miller  could  not  be  certified  as  a 
lunatic.  The  logical  deduction  from  Dr  Carswell's  action  is 
that  he  wished  to  strengthen  his  diagnosis  and  thought  tliat 
there  was  a  possibility  of  cure  within  a  short  period.  And 
it  is  no  reflection  on  Dr  Carswell's  professional  skill  that 
he  was  unable  certainly  to  predict  that  the  patient's  cure 
was  impossible  within  a  period  of  six  weeks. 

Dissatisfaction  of  the  District  Medical  Officers  lohen  Dr 

Carsioell  Refuses  to  Grant  a  Certificate  of  Lunacy. 
It  is  admitted  that  Dr  Carswell  at  times  has  taken  into 
the  observation  wards  cases  that  have  been  certified  for 
the  asylums  by  the  outdoor  medical  ofiicers.  This  natural 
grievance  of  the  outdoor  medical  staft'  is,  in  oitr  opinion,  to 
a  large  extent  inseparable  from  Dr  Carswell's  position  of 
Certifying  Medical  Officer  to  the  Parish  Council. 

So  long  ago  as  1^88,  the  Barony  Parochial  Board  recog- 
nised the  necessity  for  a  definite  and  coherent  policy  of 
dealing  with  lunacy,  and  of  having  in  their  service  a 
medical  nran  experienced  in  lunacy  whom  they  could  make 
responsible  for  such  a  policy.    This,  as  Mr  Motion  states  in 
his  e\'idence,  relieved  the  Inspector  of  Poor  of  much 
anxiety  and  trouble  in  connection  with  cases  of  lunacy. 
The  need  for  a  specialised  form  of  hospital  ward  capable 
of  dealing  with  mental  cases  arose  directly  out  of  this 
appointment.    When  a  case  could  not  be  certified  for  lack 
of  sufficient  information,  it  was  necessary  to  detain  and 
observe  such  case  until  accurate  diagnosis  became  possible. 
Without  an  observation  ward,  it  is  evident  that  medical 
men  will  incline  to  protect  themselves  and  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  accident  by  sending  all  doubtful  cases  to  the  asylum. 
In  practice,  the  observation  wards  have  been  of  great  use 
to  the  medical  staff  of  Glasgow  Parish  Council  and  to  the 
community  generally.    Under  Dr  Carswell's  guidance,  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  Lunacy  and  Local  Government 
Boards,  the  idea  of  these  wards  lias  broadened  on  the  lines 
of  a  curative  institution  for  cases  of  mental  disease  in  which 
the  symptoms  are  not  violent,  and  cure  seems  probable 
within  a  short  period.    It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  the 
wider  idea  has  not  yet  been  wholly  grasped  by  the  outdoor 
medical  staff,  and  that  a  certain  amount  of  dissatisfaction  is 
based  on  this  misconception.    As  all  the  medical  officers 
whom  we  examined  admit,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  expect 
that  two  medical  men   will   always  coincide  in  their 
diagnosis  of  a  case  of  alleged  lunacy.    While  one  man  is 
certain  that  lunacy  is  present  and  likely  to  continue  for  a 
considerable  period,  if  it  is  not  indeed  incurable,  another 
may  take  a  more  hopeful  view.    And  the  medical  man 
accustomed  to  observe  and  to  treat  such  cases  in  an  hospital 
ward,  is  undoubtedly  better  qualified  to  judge  accurately 
than  the  man  v/ho  sees  them  only  in  their  ordinary  environ- 
ment—suffering, it  may  be,  from  physical  disease.    If  the 
matter  be  dispassionately  considered,  the  outdoor  medical 
officer,  witli  whom  Dr  Carswell  disagrees  when  he  sends  to 
the  observation  wards  a  case  that  the  former  has  certified 
for  the  a,sylum,  has  little  or  no  cause  to  feel  aggrieved. 
What  Dr  Carswell  really  does  is  inerely  to  suspend  judg- 
ment for  six  weeks.    At  the  end  of  that  time  either  he 


confirms  the  diagnosis  of  the  outdoor  medical  officer,  or 
the  patient,  by  recovering,  justifies  the  delay.  It  ought  to 
be  clearly  understood  by  the  outdoor  medical  staff  that 
the  certifying  medical  officer  has  no  absolute  discretion  in 
dealing  with  cases  of  alleged  lunacy.  He  is  empowered 
merely  to  suspend  judgment  for  a  period  of  six  weeks  (ex- 
tended by  special  application  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  in  very  clear  but  exceptional  cases),  and,  if  he  did 
not  avail  himself  of  the  facilities  aff'orded  by  the  observation 
wards  for  testing  any  case  in  which  there  was  reasonably 
an  element  of  doubt,  he  would  stultify  the  function  and 
use  of  these  wards.  We  quite  recognise,  however,  that,  as 
in  tlie  case  of  Alexander  Miller,  there  are  times  when  the 
outdoor  medical  officer  will  feel  hurt  that  his  judgment  is 
not  unquestioningly  accepted.  However  unreasonable  this 
feeling,  we  recognise  that  it  exists,  and  that  it  tends  to 
have  a  bad  effect  on  the  relations  between  Dr  CarswelFand 
the  members  of  the  outdoor  medical  staff  of  the  Parish 
Council. 

While  we  are  of  opinion  that  Dr  Carswell  has  not  in  any 
way  abused  his  discretion  as  certifying  medical  officer,  nor 
arbitrarily  set  aside  the  judgment  of  his  colleagues  on  the 
medical  staff  of  the  Parish  Council,  we  favour^an  alteration 
in  the  procedure  that  would  permit  of  consultation  between 
Dr  Carswell  and  the  district  medical  officer  in  any  case  in 
which  Dr  Carswell  was  averse  to  signing  the  second  medical 
certificate.  While  reserving  Dr  Carswell's  discretion,  we 
incline  to  think  that  hostile  criticism  would  be  disarmed  if 
the  relations  existing  between  Dr  Carswell  and  his 
colleagues  were  of  a  less  formal  nature.  The  medical 
officers  should  be  encouraged  not  only  to  send  cases  to  the 
observation  wards,  but  also  to  visit  the  wards  and  ascertain 
for  themselves  whether  the  patient's  symptoms  tended  to 
confirm  or  to  alter  their  original  diagnosis.  When  possible, 
Dr  Carswell,  if  constrained  to  take  a  different  view  from 
one  of  his  colleagues,  should  inform  that  colleague,  indic- 
ating the  reasons  for  dissent,  and  invite  him  to  discuss  the 
case  and  to  put  forward  any  points  that  may  have  been 
overlooked.  Notes  from  the  clinical  record  of  the  case 
together  with  intimation  of  the  course  ultimately  followed, 
should  also  be  sent  to  the  district  medical  officer.  We  are 
convinced  that  adherence  to  these  few  recommendations 
would,  in  a  short  time,  bring  about  a  satisfactory  under- 
standing between  Dr  Carswell  and  his  colleagues,  and 
promote  the  efficiency  of  the  observation  wards. 

{2).— Henry  O'Neill. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  Dr  Carswell  has  amply  justified 
his  action  in  this  case.  Being  in  possession  of  O'Neill's 
record,  and  having  had  occasion  to  deal  with  O'Neill 
previously,  he  was  not  convinced  that  O'Neill's  insanity 
was  real.  O'Neill  had  acquired  the  cliaracter  of  a 
malingerer,  and  there  seemed  to  be  reason  for  doubting  the 
sincerity  of  his  attempt  to  commit  suicide.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that,  apparently,  this  also  was  the  view  of  Dr  James 
Moffat,  the  police  surgeon,  who  recommended  that  O'Neill 
should  be  placed  in  the  observation  wards.  On  behalf  of 
the  Parish  Council,  Dr  David  Moffat  (a  district  medical 
officer)  certified  the  case  for  the  asylum.  Dr  Carswell, 
however,  refused  to  accept  that  view,  and  certified  the  case 
for  observation.  O'Neill  when  placed  in  the  observation 
wards  appeared  to  justify  Dr  Carswell's  diagnosis  by 
recovering  rapidly.  He  was  liberated  after  four  days' 
detention  in  the  wards.  Two  days  later  he  again  attempted 
or  pretended  to  attempt  suicide.  Being  arrested  as  before 
by  the  police,  he  was  again  certified  for  the  asylum  by  Dr 
David  Msftat,  acting  for  his  brother,  the  marine  jDolice 
surgeon.  Dr  Moflat  was  not  aware  of  O'Neill's  past 
record,  but  dealt  with  the  case  on  the  basis  of  the  facts 
known  to  him.  The  Parish  Council  officials,  in  accordance 
with  their  practice,  referred  the  case  to  Dr  Carswell,  who 
did  not  definitely  refuse  to  certify  (as  is  suggested  by  Dr 
Erskine),  but  advised  that  proceedings  should  be  taken 
against  O'Neill,  as  a  dangerous  lunatic,  under  section  15  of 
the  Limacy  Act  of  1862.  His  intention  was  to  elicit  all  the 
facts  of  the  case,  and,  if  necessary,  to  have  O'Neill  confined 
to  the  asylum  more  stringently  than  was  possible  by  the 
ordinary  procedure.  Dr  Carswell  by  this  time  had  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  case  was  not  one  that  could  be 
benefited  by  treatment  in  the  observation  wards,  and  he 
did  not  regard  himself  as  dissenting  from  Dr  Moft'at's 
opinion.  Essentially  his  position  was  that  tlie  case  con- 
tained many  elements  of  doubt  that  required  to  be  cleared 
up.  Dr  Carswell's  recommendation  was  not  acted  upon, 
however,  as  the  police  discovered  that  O'Neill  had  been 
found  in  Govan  Parish,  and  that  Govan,  and  not  Glasgow, 
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was  liable.  Intimation  was  accordingly  sent  to  the 
Inspector  of  Poor  of  Govan,  who  at  once  asked  two  of  the 
district  medical  officers  to  examine  O'Neill.  These  officers, 
being  unacqnainted  with  O'Neill's  past  record,  gave  full 
value  to  liis  apjwirent  symptoms,  and  certified  him  as 
insane.  He  was  at  once  removed  to  Hawkhead  Asylum, 
and  is  now  in  Crichton  Institution. 

In  our  opinion,  Dr  Carswell's  procedure  in  this  case  was 
justified  by  his  knowledge  of  O'Neill's  character.  Tlie 
early  and  unlocked  for  transference  of  liability  to  Govan 
prevented  the  case  from  being  exhausted  on  the  lines  of  Dr 
Carswell's  recommendation.  It  appears  to  us,  however, 
that  it  would  have  been  consistent  with  good  administration 
on  the  part  of  Dr  Carswell  if  he  had  taken  Dr  David 
Moti'at  into  his  confidence  and  acquainted  him  with  the 
facts  in  his  possession  as  to  O'jSeiil's  character  and  liistory. 
This  would  probably  have  prevented  Dr  Moffat  from 
having  the  feeling  of  annoyance  to  which  he  confessed  in 
his  evidence.  It  would  also  have  been  consistent  with  tlie 
suggestions  that  we  have  already  made. 

(3).— Mrs  Scott. 

Dr  Carswell  has  always  maintained  (and,  we  think,  with 
good  reason)  that  one  of  the  functions  of  the  observation 
wards  is  to  save,  as  far  as  possible,  the  feelings  of  persons 
averse  t  )  having  near  relations  placed  in  an  asylum,  when 
this  can  be  avoided  by  a  short  period  of  treatment  else- 
where. In  the  case  of  Mrs  Scott,  Dr  Carswell  states  that 
he  entirely  acquiesced  in  the  certificate  of  lunacy  granted 
by  Dr  Russell,  and  that  it  was  only  out  of  deference  to  the 
earnest  request  of  the  hu.sband  that  he  consented  to  give 
the  case  a  trial  in  the  observation  wards.  But  before  Mrs 
Scott  had  been  forty-eight  hours  in  the  wards,  an  attack  of 
violent  mania  made  it  evident  that  she  could  not  be  retained, 
and,  accordingly,  she  was  sent  to  the  asylum.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  impossible  to  cast  any  reflection  on  Dr  Cars- 
well's action,  which  was  inspired  by  praiseworthy  motives, 
and  which  he  reversed  whenever  he  found  that  further 
detention  of  the  case  ■was  no  longer  safe.  But  while 
exonerating  Dr  Carswell  from  any  blame,  we  are  of  opinion 
that,  in  this  case  also,  it  would  have  been  better  if  Dr 
Carswell  liad  informed  Dr  Russell  of  his  reasons  for  placing 
the  patient  in  the  observation  wards. 

Unsuitable  Vases  in  Hoards. 

We  are  unable  to  find  any  proof  of  the  charge  that  Dr 
Carswell,  with  a  view  to  keeping  the  observation  wards  as 
full  as  possible,  habitually  places  in  them  cases  that  should 
rather  be  placed  in  the  general  hospital.  It  is  perfectly  true, 
as  in  the  cases  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  referred  to,  that 
cases,  whose  disease  is  ultimately  found  to  have  a  physical, 
rather  than  a  mental,  ba.sis,  are  sometimes  admitted  to  the 
mental  block.  When  the  mental  symptoms  subside,  it  may 
be  proper  to  remove  such  cases  to  the  general  hospital,  but 
the  essential  point  is  that,  when  the  case  is  admitted  to  the 
observation  wards,  decided  mental  symj^toms  are  present. 
It  is,  however,  unnecessary  to  emphasise  this,  as  no  cases 
are  brought  under  Dr  Carswell's  notice  unless  there  are 
such  symptoms.  In  the  specified  cases  of  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis  the  mental  symptoms  were  admittedly  very 
marked.  It  may  be  pointed  out,  however,  that '  in  the 
meniDrandum  as  to  the  cases  suitable  for  treatment  in  an 
observation  ward — issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
on  18th  June  last — the  following  class  is  specified  :  "  Where 
'  the  mental  symptoms  are  a  sequel  or  accompaniment  of 
'  diseases  that  in  ordinary  circumstances  terminate  within 
'  a  given  time."  This  definition  seems  to  cover  such  cases 
as  those  in  question.  It  has  also  to  be  kept  in  view 
that  the  observation  wards  are  not  necessarily  for  patients 
whose  mental  symptoms  point  to  lunacy.  There  are 
various  forms  of  mental  disease,  that,  although  distressing 
and  requiiing  skilled  care  and  supervision,  do  not  require 
to  be  certified,  and,  in  a  general  hospital,  which  has  not 
usually  H  staff  experienced  in  mental  diseases,  there  is  a 
danger  that  such  cases  may  not  receive  the  skilled  attention 
that  is  necessary.  Treatment  in  the  observation  wards 
obviates  this  criticism,  and  is,  we  are  convinced,  attended 
by  the  best  results. 

Reception  of  Certified  Lunatics  in  Observation  Wards. 

Dr  Erskine  practically  abandoned  his  suggestion  that 
the  wards  were  being  improperly  used  for  the  reception  of 
cases  oil  their  way  from  institutions  or  private  dwellings 
in  which  they  had  been  boarded  to  the  asylum  or  to  another 
guardian.    On  this  point,  the  evidence  of  the  Inspector  of 


Poor  was  clear  and  emphatic.  The  observation  wards  had 
been  at  times  u.^ed  by  him  for  the  temporary  accommoda- 
tion of  lunatics  in  the  circumstances  stated  ;  but  Dr 
Carswell  had  no  part  in  this  further  than  to  see  that  the 
patients  received  proper  attention  during  their  stay  in  the 
wards.  The  observation  waids  were  used  because  at  times 
some  place  in  which  the  lunatics  could  be  temporarily 
lodged  was  necessary,  and  the  wards  were  the  most  suitable 
place.  Mr  Motion  was  not  aware  of  any  case  being  retained 
in  the  wards  longer  than  twenty-four  hours.  We  con.sider 
Mr  Motion's  exjjlanalion  to  be  quite  .satisfactory. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  .=een  that  we  are  of  opinion 
that  none  of  the  facts  narrated  by  Dr  Erskine  bear  out  the 
charge  of  improper  administration.  At  the  same  time,  we 
feel  obliged  to  state  in  ju.-!tice  to  Dr  Erskine  that  we  con- 
sider that  these  facts,  as  they  appeared  to  him,  afforded 
some  ground  for  his  conclusions.  We  were  pleased  to 
observe  during  the  course  of  the  inquiry  that  there  was  no 
evidence  of  a  desire  on  his  jiart  to  exaggerate  or  to  misre- 
present the  facts  with  a  view  to  strengthening  his  cate  ; 
and  we  incline  to  think  that  the  inquiry,  which  in  great 
pait  has  originated  from  a  misconception  of  the  work  and 
I  unctions  of  the  observation  wards,  would  probably  have 
been  unnecessary  had  there  been  a  better  personal  under- 
standing between  Dr  Carswell  and  the  district  medical 
officers. 

Our  opinion  is  that  the  observation  wards  are  well- 
administered  and  fulfil  a  most  useful  function  in  the 
Parish  of  Glasgow. 

At  the  same  time,  the  iiKjuiry  has  shown  that,  in  one  or 
two  respects,  there  is  room  for  improvement.  It  is  not  de- 
sirable that  the  outdoor  medical  start'  should  constantly  feel 
that  they  have  a  grievance  against  the  certifying  medical 
officer,  in  re-pect  (1)  that  their  certificates  are  at  times 
superseded  by  him  without  any  explanation  being  afforded 
to  them  ;  (2)  that  they  may  be  asked  to  visit  an  alleged 
lunatic  who,  before  they  reach  his  or  lier  residence,  is 
removed  to  the  observation  wards. 

Several  remedies  for  this  state  of  matters  were  suggested, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  find  one  that  wholly  meets  the  case.  In 
Glasgow,  the  following  sy.stein  is  adojited  in  dealing  with 
applications  on  behalf  of  alleged  lunatics: — Notice  of  the 
case  is  given  usually  by  a  friend  or  relative  of  the  patient. 
This  person  is  entrusted  with  the  forms  that  have  to  be 
filled  up  by  the  medical  officers  and  is  asked  to  visit  the 
district  medical  officer  and  to  request  him  to  call. 
Dr  Carswell  is  instructed  by  telephone  from  the  Parish. 
Couiudl  Office  to  visit  the  case,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  chance 
whether  he  or  the  district  medical  officer  sees  the  case  first. 
The  messenger  is  under  no  obligation  to  communicate  the 
the  instruction  at  once,  nor  indeed  at  all. 

We  regard  this  system  as  capable  of  improvement. 
When  the  Inspector  of  Poor  is  notified  of  the  existence  of 
an  alleged  lunatic,  he  is  responsible  for  the  subsequent  pro- 
cedure. If  satisfied  that  the  application  is  well  founded, 
the  inspector  should  without  delay  request  the  certifjdng 
medical  officer  to  visit.  If,  after  examination,  the  certify- 
ing medical  officer  is  of  opinion  that  the  case  is  one  for  the 
observation  wards,  he  will  at  once  so  certify  and  instruct.  If 
the  condition  of  the  patient  necessitates  immediate  removal 
to  the  asylum,  he  .should  fill  up  the  usual  certificate  of 
lunacy  and  the  emergency  certificate,  and  at  once  instruct 
removal.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  satisfied  that  the 
patient  should  be  sent  to  the  asylum,  but  that  there  is  no 
special  urgency,  he  will  fill  up  a  certificate  of  lunacy  and  so 
inform  the  Inspector  of  Poor,  who  will  then  request  the 
district  medical  officer  also  to  visit.  When  the  district 
medical  officer  is  unable  to  confirm  the  certificate  of  the 
certifying  medical  officer,  the  patient  should  be  sent  to  the 
observation  wards  for  further  diagnosis.  If  an  application  is 
received  late  at  night,  when  it  is  difficult  or  impo.ssible  to 
obtain  the  services  of  the  medical  officers,  the  patient  may 
be  admitted  to  the  observation  wards  on  the  responsibility 
of  the  resident  medical  officer  and  detained  until  he  can  be 
examined  by  the  certifying  medical  officer. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  effect  of  the  suggested  pro- 
cedure will  be  to  place  on  Dr  Carswell  a  responsibility  even 
greater  than  at  present.  The  proposed  duties  are  of  an 
extremely  exacting  nature,  and  call  for  unremitting  service. 
As  in  practice  this  is  barely  possible,  and,  as  Dr  Carswell 
is  entitled  to  a  reasonable  vacation,  we  suggest  that  the 
Parish  Council  should  make  provision  for  the  employment 
of  a  qualified  substitute  (or  deputy)  in  the  event  of  Dr 
Carswell  being  at  any  time  unable  to  act  on  account  of 
illness,  holiday,  or  other  cause.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Parish  Council  should  defray  the  cost  of  this  substitute. 

These  recommendations,  which  we  have  incorporated  in 
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an  appended  draft  of  the  Rules  apjilicahle  to  llie  certifying 
medical  officer,  would,  by  clearly  defining  the  function  of 
each  officer,  remove  all  reasonable  cause  of  complaint. 

We  have  further  to  recommend  the  employment  of  a 
clinical  cleik  in  the  observation  wards.  It  would  be 
regrettable  if  a  record  of  these  most  interesting  types  of 
mental  cases  were  not  jireserved.  The  keeping  of  such  a 
record  will  entail  several  hours  of  writing  each  day,  and  the 
burden  of  the  work  cannot  be  jjlaced  on  the  e.xisting 
medical  staff,  who  are  already  fully  occupied.  We  al-o 
think  that  medical  student-  interested  in  mental  diseases 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  encouraged  to  visit  the  observa- 
tion wards  in  the  company  of  the  certifying  medical  officer, 
so  that  the  valuable  material  always  there  may  be  fully 
utilised. 

We  are  of  opinion  that,  in  a  parish  of  the  size  and 
importance  of  Glasgow,  it  is  desiiable  that  there  should  be 
a  medical  officer  sjiecially  in  charge  of  that  part  of  the 
Parish  Council's  duty  that  relates  to  lunatics  ;  and  it  neces- 
sarily follows  that  the  est;iblishment  of  such  an  office  gives 
the  opinion  of  the  occupant  more  weight  than  the  opinion 
of  the  district  medical  officers.  It  is  to  be  kept  in  mind 
that,  while  the  district  medical  officer  is  responsible  for 
the  diagnosis  of  only  individual  cases,  the  certifying 
medical  officer  is  responsiljle  for  the  lunacy  administration 
of  the  whole  parish  and  is  the  special  advi.ser  of  the  Parish 
Council  and  of  the  Inspector  of  Poor.  Mr  Motion  graphi- 
cally stated  the  difficulty  of  the  Inspector's  position  in  the 
absence  of  such  an  appointment,  and  we  fully  recognise 
that  difficulty.  We  are  further  convinced  that,  without  a 
certifying  medical  officer,  the  observation  wai'ds  would 
prove  to  be  of  comparatively  slight  value. 

We  desire  to  express  our  thanks  to  those  members  and 
officers  of  the  Parish  Council  of  Glasgow  present  at  the 
inquiry  for  their  valuable  assistance.  We  have  specially  to 
thank  the  Inspector  of  Poi  r  for  the  laboriously-compiled 
and  exact  information  that  he  placed  at  our  disposal.  We 
are,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servants, 

(Signed)      John  Macpheuson,  M.D. 

(    „    )      W.  Leslie  Mackenzie,  M.A.,  M.D. 


Rules  for  the  Guidance  of  the  Certifying 
Medical  Officer  in  Lunacy  Cases. 

1.  When  requested  by  the  Inspector  of  Poor  or  by  one  of 
his  assistants,  the  certifying  medical  officer  shall  visit  and 
inquire  into  aiiy  case  of  alleged  lunacy. 

2.  If,  after  examination,  the  certifying  medical  officer  is 
of  opinion  that  the  case  is  suitable  for  the  observation 
wards,  he  shall  so  certify,  and  inform  the  Inspector  of  Poor. 

3.  If  the  condition  of  the  patient  necessitates  immediate 
removal  to  a  lunatic  asylum,  the  certifying  medical  officer 
shall  fill  up  the  certificate  of  lunacy  and  the  emergency 
certificate,  and  at  once  instruct  removal. 

4.  If  satisfied  that  the  patient  should  be  sent  to  the 
asylum,  but  that  there  is  no  special  urgency,  the  certifying 
medical  officer  shall  fill  up  the  certificate  of  lunacy  and 
inform  the  Inspector  of  Poor,  who  will  then  request  the 
district  medical  officer  to  visit. 

5.  The  certifying  medical  officer  shall  daily,  at  intervals  of 
not  longer  than  three  hours,  inform  the  Inspector  of  Poor 
of  the  several  places  at  which  he  can  most  readily  be  found. 

6.  He  will,  as  a  rule,  visit  every  case  of  alleged  lunacy 
before  it  is  seen  by  the  district  medical  officer  ;  but  if  he 
should  have  occasion  to  send  to  the  observation  wards  a 
patient  certified  insane  by  a  district  medical  officer,  he  shall 
inform  the  district  medical  officer  of  his  reasons  for  so  doing. 

7.  If  an  application  is  received  late  at  night,  when  it  is 
difficult,  or  impossible,  to  obtain  the  services  of  the  certify- 
ing medical  officer,  the  patient  may  be  admitted  to  the 
observation  wards  cn  the  responsibility  of  the  resident 
medical  officer,  and  detained  there  until  seen  by  the 
certifying  medical  officer. 

8.  The  certifying  medical  officer  shall  keep  a  register  of 
all  lunacy  applications,  giving  tabulated  information  of  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  of  each,  and  wherever  possible 
the  supposed  cause  of  insanity.  For  this  purjwse,  he  shall 
be  supplied  with  forms  on  which  to  note  the  information 
obtained  on  visitation,  for  subsequent  transfer  to  the  per- 
manent register. 

9.  The  Parish  Council  shall  make  suitable  arrangements 
to  provide  a  qualified  person  to  act  for  the  certifying 
medical  officer  in  the  event  of  his  absence  on  account  of 
illness,  holiday,  or  other  cause. 
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Local  Government  Board, 
Edinburgh,  lOth  March  1906. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  CONTROL  OF  PULMONARY 
PHTHISIS. 

Sir, — In  May  1905,  the  Board  issued  to  medical  officers 
of  health  a  schedule  of  inquiry  on  the  "  Administrative 
Control  of  Pulmonary  Phthisis."  The  purpose  of  the 
inquiry  was  to  ascertain  the  present  practice  of  local 
authorities.  The  replies,  which  will  be  found  analysed 
and  classified  in  the  appendix  to  this  circular,  show  that, 
in  several  towns  and  districts,  the  local  authorities  and  their 
officers  have  made  some  organised  efforts  to  check  the 
spread  of  the  disease  by  the  distribution  of  information,  by 
the  disinfection  of  houses,  by  the  segregation  of  advanced 
cases,  by  the  educative  control  of  less  advanced  cases,  and 
by  the  special  treatment  of  early  cases.  In  many  localities, 
however,  no  systematic  efforts  of  any  kind  have  been  made. 
Generally,  it  may  be  said  that  in  no  locality  have  the 
local  authority  adequately  developed  the  special  organisa- 
tion necessary  for  the  full  administrative  control  of  the 
disease.  With  a  view  to  assisting  the  local  authorities  of 
Scotland  in  developing  and  completing  their  administrative 
machinery,  the  Board  now  direct  attention  to  the  following 
points : — 

I.  Pulmonary  Phthisis  is  an  Infectious  Disease. 

Pulmonary  phthisis  (that  is,  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs, 
or  consumption)  is  an  infectious  disease  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Public  Health,  (Scotland)  Act,  1897. 

The  infection  is  spread  almost  entirely  by  the  matter 
coughed  up  and  spat  out  by  persons  suffering  from  the 
disease  in  its  active  and  developed  form.    The  coughed-up 


matter  spat  out  may  retain  its  capacity  to  produce  the 
disease  for  days,  weeks,  or  even  months.  It  may  infect 
clothing,  bed-clothing,  floors,  walls,  furniture,  food.  From 
these  it  may  be  taken  into  the  lungs,  or  stomach,  and  may 
originate  a  fresh  case.  Probably,  however,  the  most  viru- 
lent form  of  the  infective  bacillus  is  contained  in  the  freshly 
coughed-up  sputum  of  patients  who  are  advanced  in  the 
disease.  By  the  act  of  coughing,  or  sneezing,  the  virulent 
material  is  showered  or  sprayed  to  a  considerable  distance. 
Uncontrolled,  such  patients  are  a  source  of  grave  danger, 
directly  and  indirectly — directly,  to  those  in  their  immedi- 
ate company  ;  indirectly,  to  those  that  subsequently  occupy 
the  same  beds,  or  bedrooms,  or  living  rooms,  or  use  the 
same  clothing. 

These  conclusions  have  been  so  completely  established, 
both  by  observation  and  by  experiment,  that  they  now 
form  a  reliable  groundwork  for  administrative  practice. 
The  cardinal  fact  is  that  the  infection  of  pulmonary 
phthisis  passes  from  one  person,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
some  other  person.  Accordingly,  the  sections  of  the  Public 
Health  Act  applicable  to  other  infectious  diseases  are 
equally  applicable  to  pulmonary  phthisis,  and  the  obliga- 
tion resting  on  the  local  authority  to  deal  with  and  control 
infectious  disease  extends  to  pulmonary  phthisis. 

II.  Disinfection,  &c. 

Sections  46,  47,  48,  and  all  the  other  provisions  of  the 
statute  with  regard  to  disinfection  will  be  available  in  deal- 
ing with  pulmonary  phthisis,  and  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
local  authority  to  secure  that,  whenever  necessary,  these 
provisions  are  enforced.  When  persons  suffering  from 
phthisis  are  treated  in  their  own  homes,  the  local  authority 
should  see  that  disinfection  is  carried  out  at  frequent 
intervals.    Not  only  the  homes,  but  also  the  workshops  or 
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other  places  where  consnmjjtives  have  been  employed 
should  be  carefully  and  thoroughly  disinfected. 

The  process  of  disinfection  sliould  not  be  left  to  the 
friends  or  fellow-workmen.  Experience  has  abundantly 
proved  that  when  rooms,  or  clothing,  or  furniture  become 
infected  with  tuberculosis,  efficient  disinfection  can  be 
carried  out  only  by  officers  skilled  in  the  work.  This  is 
particularly  true  where  phthisical  patients  have  occupied 
the  same  room  for  weeks  or  months. 

It  has  been  clearly  shown  that  new  cases  of  pulmonary 
phthsis  have  originated  from  rooms  previously  occupied  by 
phthisical  cases.  This  is  now  held  to  be  one  of  the 
commonest  sources  of  infection.  Sections  51  and  53  will 
enable  the  local  authority  to  deal  with  rooms  and  houses 
that  have  been  infected  in  this  way. 

The  local  authority  should  also  endeavour  to  see  that 
disinfection  is  carried  out  in  all  places  of  jiublic  resort. 
They  should  arrange  with  the  persons  in  charge  of  schools, 
churches,  halls,  theatres,  markets,  railway  stations,  etc.,  etc., 
to  have  those  places  periodically  disinfected  by  the  officers 
of  the  local  authority.  The  disinfection  of  public  convey- 
ances, such  as  railway  carriages,  traincars,  omnibuses, 
hackney  carriages,  etc.,  should  also  receive  attention. 

The  practice  of  spitting  is  a  fertile  cause  of  the  spread 
of  the  disease.  In  advanced  cases  of  phthisis,  the  amount 
of  sputum  voided  by  a  patient  in  a  single  day  is  consider- 
able. It  is  the  duty  of  the  local  authority  to  ensure  that 
such  sputum  is  rendered  harmless,  or  so  disposed  of  as  not 
to  be  a  danger.  Patients  should  be  taught  to  use  com- 
bustible handkerchiefs,  and  a  pocket  spittoon  or  sputum 
flask  containing  a  disinfectant. 

The  provisions  of  section  50,  which  prohibit  the  exposure 
of  any  infected  matter,  and  those  of  section  56,  which 
prohibit  infected  persons  ex]iosing  themselves  in  streets 
and  public  places  without  proper  precautions  against 
spreading  the  disease,  will  be  of  use  to  the  local  authority 
in  enforcing  the  observance  of  measures  for  the  protection 
of  the  public. 

The  local  authority  sliould  also  make  use  of  their  powers 
tinder  section  58,  and  see  that  no  person  suffering  from 
pulmonary  phthisis,  or  living  in  a  house  infected  with  that 
disease,  shall  milk  any  animal,  or  pick  fruit,  or  engage  in 
any  occupation  connected  with  food,  or  carry  on  any 
trade  or  business  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  likely  to  spread 
the  disease.  The  powers  of  this  section  are  of  primary 
importance. 

III.  Isolation  and  Treatment. 

The  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Act  as  to  removal  of 
cases  of  infectious  disease  to  hospital  (section  54)  and  as  to 
the  provision  of  hospitals  and  houses  of  reception  (section 
66)  are  available  for  dealing  with  cases  of  pulmonary 
phthisis  as  with  ca.ses  of  other  infectious  diseases.  These 
provisions  are  comprehensive  and  elastic,  and  can  be 
adapted  in  practice  to  any  type  of  case — inci])ieiit  cases, 
where  the  danger  of  infection  to  others  though,  for  the  time, 
at  a  minimum,  may  suddenly  become  serious  ;  intermediate 
■cases,  where  the  patients,  stdl  able  to  work,  may,  if  uncon- 
trolled, become  dangerous  ;  and  advanced  cases,  where  the 
patients,  frequently  unable  to  attend  to  themselves,  may  be 
a  source  of  grave  danger. 

Hospitals  for  pulmonary  phthisis  may  Ije  classified  as 
follows  : — 

A. — Curative  Hospitals  (Sanatoria)  for  Early  Vases. 

Here  the  object  is,  by  generous  and  selected  food,  by  life 
in  the  open  air,  and  by  other  forms  of  recuperative  treat- 
ment, to  develop  the  resistance  of  the  body  to  tuberculosis, 
to  produce  a  cure  of  the  affected  lungs,  and  to  restore  the 
patient  to  normal  efficiency.  To  achieve  these  objects  it  is 
necessary  to  have  the  patient  closely  supervised  and  care 
fully  nursed.  The  conditions  of  sanatorium  life  are  in 
many  respects  the  reverse  of  those  in  the  homes  whence  the 
patients  come.  The  patients  themselves  reqxure  courage 
and  persei'erance.  This  treatment  has  been  more  success- 
ful than  any  other  hitherto  attempted.  It  is  now  being 
supplemented  in  some  sanatoria  by  other  forms  of  special 
treatment.  The  progress  of  the  patient  towards  increased 
constitutional  resistance  can  be  tested]  from  day  to  day  and 
week  to  week  by  methods  of  extreme  delicacy.  Con- 
tinuous and  stringent  medical  supervision  is  essential. 

It  is  obvious  that,  to  produce  satisfactory  results,  such 
highly  specialised  hospitals  must  be  in  the  hands  of 
specialists  experienced  and  skilled  in  the  methods  of 
scientific  diagnosis  and  treatment.  Otherwise,  patients 
and  their  friends  will  be  disappointed.    Accordingly,  an 


individual  local  authority,  instead  of  atteiuptiiig  by  them- 
selves to  provide  the  trained  medical  skill  and  scientific 
laboratories  necessary  for  eii'ecfcive  management,  should 
either  utilise  existing  sanatoria  or  combine  with  other 
authorities  for  a  properly-equipped  sanatorium.  It  should 
be  pait  of  the  duty  of  the  local  authority  or  Phthisis 
Committee  to  disco\  er  and  to  keep  in  touch  with  all  avail- 
able sanatoria,  either  in  the  immediate  locality  or  at  a 
distance. 

It  may  be  added  that  in  structure  sanatoria  may  be  of 
the  simplest  and  cheapest  form.  Wood  and  iron  sanatoria 
have  been  provided  at  Woodilee  and  Gartloch  Asylums  at, 
approximately,  £90  per  bed.  Open-air  shelters  can  be 
provided  at  from  £6  to  £8  per  bed,  or  even  less. 

A  list  of  sanatoria  in  Scotland  is  given  in  the  Appendix. 

B.  — All-Day  Hospitals. 

In  some  sanatoria,  patients  attend  all  diy  for  treatment 
and  return  home  at  night.  This  method  has  been  found 
very  satisfactory  where  the  patient's  home  is  reasonably 
suitable.  The  resources  of  liosjjital  treatment  can  thus 
be  made  available  without  any  serious  increase  of  ward 
accommodation.  Extra  shelters  are  alone  necessary.  The 
patients  are  not  only  educated  in  open-air  methods — they 
are  definitely  treated  with  a  view  to  complete  cure.  Doubt- 
less, as  the  curative  methods  are  further  improved,  day- 
attendance  at  hospitals  will  grow  in  favour.  The  patients 
have  the  advantage  of  being  luirsed  and  medically  super- 
vised through  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  At  the  lioyal 
Victoria  Hospital,  Edinburgh,  a  number  of  patients  have 
been  ti'eated  as  all-day  patients,  with  very  satisfactory 
results. 

C.  — All-Niyht  Hospitals. 

Freqirently  the  patient's  home  is  unsuitable  for  living  in 
overnight.  But  his  work  may  be  in  the  open  air  and  in 
every  respect  compatible  with  the  treatment  of  the  disease. 
In  such  cases,  arrangements  might  be  made  for  his  going 
to  work  during  the  day  and  sleeping  in  the  hospital  at 
night.  He  would  thus  be  kept  under  continuous  medical 
supervision  and  at  the  same  time  enabled  to  follow  his 
occupation  without  danger  to  others.  This  arrangement 
could  be  made  at  a  sanatorium  or  other  hospital  or  colony. 

D. — Convalescent  Colonies  and  Homes — JForlc  Colonies. 

It  has  been  found  that  patients,  after  treatment  in  a 
sanatorium,  are  apt  to  relapse  when  they  return  home. 
Accordingly,  it  is  desirable  to  provide  Convalescent  Work 
Colonies  or  Homes  for  such  cases.  Such  colonies  or  homes, 
if  well  organised,  might  be  made  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
self-supporting.  The  patients  would  be  specially  selected. 
They  would  continue  the  open-air  treatment.  They  would 
be  provided  with  light  laljour,  as  a  preparation  for  their 
ultimate  return  to  full  work.  Certain  satisfactory  experi- 
ments have  been  made  in  this  direction. 

E. — Hospital  Wards  for  Educative  Treatment  and  Control. 

In  several  localities,  vacant  wards  of  the  hospital  for 
ordinary  infectious  diseases  have  been  used  for  educative 
treatment  of  jihthisical  patients.  The  most  striking 
example  is  the  town  of  Brighton.  Here  patients  are 
admitted  for  one  month.  They  are  placed  under  full 
sanatorium  treatment  for  the  time.  They  are  taught  to 
sleep  with  wide-open  windows  or  m  the  outdoor  shelters. 
They  are  taught  how  to  disinfect  and  dispose  of  their 
sputum.  They  are  provided  with  sputum  flasks  and  paper 
handkerchiefs.  They  have  their  blood  examined  as  a  test 
of  their  condition.  Meanwhile  their  homes,  their  clothing, 
and  bed-clothing  are  disinfected.  Their  friends  are  in- 
structed in  the  oj^en-air  methods  and  in  the  precautions 
necessary  for  safety.  Their  emjiloyers  are  communicated 
with  and  advised.  At  the  end  of  the  month  in  hospital, 
they  return  home.  They  are  then  visited  periodically  by 
officers  of  the  medical,  officer's  staff.  They  are  further 
assisted  when  necessary.  In  the  event  of  death,  dis- 
infection is  thoroughly  carried  out. 

In  this  way  large  numbers  of  cases  are  brought  under 
systematic  control  The  cost  to  the  Local  Authority  of 
Brighton  is  relatively  small.  This  system,  which  was  first 
elaborated  by  Dr  Arthur  Newsholme,  Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  is  capable  of  being  organised,  on  some  scale,  at 
trifling  expense,  wherever  there  is  a  vacant  hospital  ward 
and  an  adequate  medical  nursing  and  public  health  service. 
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F. — Hospital  Wards  for  Isolation  of  Advanced  Cases. 

Waiiy  patients  are  too  advanced  in  the  disease  to  leave 
their  beds.  Their  homes  may  be  entirely  unsuitable  for 
safe  nursing.  Such  cases  should  be  isolated.  For  this 
])urpose  vacant  wards  of  an  infectious  disease  hospital  may 
be  utilised.  Here  palliative  treatment  is  possible.  There 
will  be  adequate  medical  supervision  and  nursing.  Under 
very  .simple  precautions  friends  and  relatives  may  have 
access  to  the  patient. 

In  many  localities,  notably  in  Lanarkshire,  much  has  been 
done  in  this  direction.  The  isolation  of  such  dangerous 
cases  is  a  primary  duty  of  the  Local  Authority.  By  Pro- 
fessor Koch  and  many  other  investigators  these  advanced 
cases  are  regarded  as  the  principal  sources  of  infection. 

G. — Dispensaries  for  Pubaonary  Phthisis. 

In  towns  and  other  thickly  populated  localiiies  where  the 
number  of  phtliisical  patients  is  large,  the  Local  Author  ty 
will  find  it  advisable  to  institute  a  dispensary  or  dis- 
pensaries. In  Edinburgh,  the  Royal  Victoria  Dispensary 
for  Tuljcrculosis,  organised  by  Dr  R.  W.  Philip,  has  worked 
successfully  for  eighteen  years,  and  the  suggestions  here  made 
are  largely  ba<ed  on  the  e.\perieuce  of  that  dispensary.  On 
the  Cuntiuent,  notably  in  France  and  Germany,  dispensaries 
liave  been  of  immense  value  in  the  discovery  of  insanitary 
condit  ons,  and  in  the  organisation  of  nursing  service. 

The  work  of  a  Phthisis  Dispensary  would  include  the 
following : — 

(a)  Medical  examination  of  patients — either  at  the 
dispensary  or  in  Uieir  own  homes. 

(6)  Inquiry  by  a  medical  man,  or  a  qualified  nurse, 
into  the  history  of  the  illness,  the  home-conditions, 
the  economic  conditioii  of  the  family,  the  occupa- 
tion, the  suitability  or  unsuitabiliiy  of  the  acconuno- 
dation  fur  home  treatment,  &c. 

(c)  Arrangements  for  providing  medical  treatment 
and  nursing  of  patients  that  could  be  treated  at  home 
without  risk  of  infectiun. 

{d)  Dispensing  of  medicines  and  disinfectants. 
(e)  Arranging  for  periodic  washing  and  disinfec- 
tion ol'  clothing  when  the  conditions  render  this 
necessary. 

(/)  Selection  of  cases  suitable  for  any  of  the  forms 
of  hos])ital  treatment  cnuuieraied  above.  This  is 
one  of  the  mo.st  important  parts  of  dispensary  work. 

[g)  Distribution  of  printed  information  among 
patients  and  their  friends. 

(/i)  Arrangements  for  e.\amination  of  sputum  and 
other  discharges,  and  for  the  examination  of  the 
blood. 

(i)  Arranging  for  the  removal  of  cases  to  hospital. 
(;)  General   medical  supervision   of  cases  not 
removed  lo  ho-pital,  and  general  guidance  in  all 
matters  concer  ning  tuberculosis  and  its  control. 
The  Municipal  or  District  Phthisis  Dispensary  ought  to 
be  the  central  bureau  of  information.    It  should  keep  a 
register    of    all    sanatoria,   hospitals,   infirmaries,  woik 
colonies,  convalescent  homes,  parochial  hospitals,  j)rivate 
houses,  phthisis  committees,  and  all  other  institutions  or 
organisations  that,  either  within  the  district  or  without, 
can  be  made  available  for  the  inliabitants. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  eveiy  variety  of  case  may  be 
.suitably  dealt  with  by  the  Local  Authoi'ity. 

A  paper  by  Dr  Philip,  expounding  a  scheme  of  organisa- 
tion, based  on  the  correlation  of  Dispensary,  Sanatorium, 
and  Infectious  Disease  Hospital,  all  under  the  Local 
Authority,  is  given  in  the  Appendix. 

IV.  Notification  of  Pdlmoxauy  Phthisis. 

For  the  effective  application  of  the  Public  Health  Act  to 
pulmonary  phthisis  a  system  of  notification  is  essential. 
In  some  localities  a  system  of  voluntary  notification  has 
been  organised. 

But  it  is  open  to  the  Local  Authority,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Board,  to  add  pulmonary  phthisis  to  the  list  of 
diseases  notifiable  under  the  Infectious  Disease  (Notifica- 
tion) Act,  1889.  The  Board  will  be  prepared  to  give 
favourable  consideration  to  any  application  for  their 
approval,  provided  they  are  satisfied  that  the  Local 
Authority  are  in  a  position  and  are  ready  to  deal  ett'ectively 
with  the  cases  notified  to  them.  Notification  of  itself  has 
uo  administrative  value,  and  unless  it  is  to  be  followed  by 
effective  measures  for  curative  treatment  of  the  patients  and 
for  jirevention  of  the  spread  of  infe  :tion,  the  Board  will  not 


feel  justified  in  approving  of  the  compulsory  notification  of 

ca.ses  of  the  disease. 

V.  Organisation  and  Administration. 

It  has  been  shown  above  that  the  Public  Health  Act 
applies  to  pulmonary  phthisis  ;  that,  for  a  successful  cam- 
paign against  the  disease,  the  Local  Authority  must  employ 
the  various  institutions  and  agencies  suited  to  the  various 
types  of  patients  ;  that  ^anatoria,  hospitals,  and  dispensaries 
must  be  worked  always  in  concert  ;  and  that  a  system  of 
notification — voluntary  or  compulsory — is  indispensable. 
It  remains  to  add  that  an  organisation  so  highly  specialised 
demands  the  services  of  a  special  Sub-Committee  of  the 
Public  Health  Committee. 

This  Sub-Committee — the  Phthisis  Committee — should 
have  charge  of  the  dispensary,  which,  as  indicated  above, 
should  be  the  administrative  centre  of  the  whole  organisa- 
tion for  dealing  with  phthisis.  The  dispensary  will  nor- 
mally be  under  the  diiect  maiuigement  of  the  medical 
officer  of  health,  and  will  constitute  a  special  department 
of  his  work. 

The  organisation  of  hospital  service — sanatorium  and 
other — would  naturally  be  part  of  the  duties  of  a  Phthisis 
Committee  ;  but  the  details  will  vary  according  to  the 
institutions  available  in  or  for  the  district. 

VI.  Conclusion. 

It  should  be  unnecessary  to  remind  Local  Authorities 
that  tlR'.--e  direct  measures  towards  the  control  of  pulmonary 
phthisis  must  be  .supplemented  by  indirect  measures — the 
unremitting  and  systematic  removal  of  nuisances,  preven- 
tion of  overcrowding,  enforcement  of  good  ventilation, 
reconstruction  of  insanitarj'  houses,  improvement  of  insani- 
tary areas,  improvement  of  drainage  of  soil  and  houses, 
stringent  supervision  of  meat,  of  cowsheds,  of  dairies, 
cleansing  of  streets,  proper  disposal  of  refuse,  &c.  Direct 
prevention  should  go  hand-in-hand  with  general  sanitation. 

A  copy  of  this  circular  has  been  sent  to  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  his  information. — I  am.  Sir,  Your 
ol)edient  Servant, 

G.  FALCONAR-STfiWART, 

Secretary. 

The  Clerk  to  the  Local  Authority. 


APPENDIX  No.  I. 
MEMORANDUM. 

On  31st  May  1905,  the  Board  issued  to  all  medical 
officers  of  health  in  Scotland  a  return  requesting  informa- 
tion as  to  the  administrative  control  of  pulmonary  phthisis 
in  their  districts.  The  inquiry  was  divided  into  three 
divisions,  viz. : — • 

I  Deaths  from  pulmonary  phthisis. 
II.  Notification. 
III.  Hospital  accommodation. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  returns  received  by  the  Board  from  the 
various  medical  officers  of  health  throughout  Scotland  : — 

I. — Deaths  from  Pulmonary  Phthisis. 

1.  Are  deaths  from  pulmonary  phthisis  immediately  re- 
ported by  the  registrar  to  the  'medical  officer  of  health  ? 

In  live  cases,  reports  are  obtained  immediately  from  the 
registrars.  Several  local  authorities  have  made  arrange- 
ments whereby  weekly  reports  are  received,  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  registrars  report  monthly  or 
quarterl)'. 

2.  Do  the  medical  practitioners  of  the  district  systematically 
report  such  deaths  to  the  medical  officer  of  health  ? 

This  is  not  done  to  any  extent. 

3.  State  what  inquiry  is  made  as  the  result  of  the  informa- 
tion obtained. 

In  several  burghs  and  districts  inquiries  are  made  with 
a  view  to  carrying  out  disinfection.  A  few  local  authorities 
have  more  elaborate  arrangements. 

4.  Are  the  houses  ivhere  such  deaths  occur  disinfected  by  the 
Local  A  uthority  ? 
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About  40  per  cent,  of  the  local  authorities  carry  out  dis- 
infection when  desired  by  the  medical  attendant  or  rela- 
tives to  do  so. 

5.  State — (a)  Number  of  deaths  reported  during  1904- 

(b)  Number  of  inquiries  made. 

(c)  Number  of  houses  disinfected  by  the  officers  of 

the  local  authority. 

(d)  Number  of  articles  of  bedding,  clothing,  etc., 

disinfected. 

The  number  of  deaths  durina  1904  were  as  follows  : — 


Landward  districts  . 
Burghs 

Total 


Deaths 
1735 
4416 

6151 


Death-rate 
per  1000. 

1-108 

1-441 

1-329 


For  purposes  of  comparison,  tables  have  been  pre- 
pared to  show  the  number  of  deaths  and  death-rates  per 
1000  in  Scotland  during  the  period  1899  to  1904  inclusive. 
It  appears  that  while  there  was  a  steady  decrease  in  the 
total  number  of  deaths  during  1899  to  1902,  there  has 
been  a  slight  increase  in  1903  and  1904.  The  increase  in 
1903,  however,  was  not  sufficient,  in  view  of  the  increased 
population,  to  rai.se  the  death-rate  per  1000.  The  death- 
rates  in  1903  and  1904  are  practically  the  same. 


Death  rate 

Deaths. 

per  1000. 

1899 

.  6814 

1-551 

1900 

.  6804 

1  526 

1901 

6400 

1-431 

1902 

.  6068 

1  338 

1903 

.  6092 

1  326 

1904 

.  6151 

1-329 

The  total  deaths  and  death-i-ates  in  the  fifneen  largest 
towns  in  Scotland  during  a  similar  period  were  as  follows. 


Death  rate 

Deaths. 

per  1000. 

1899 

.  3409 

1-801 

1900 

.  3437 

1-784 

1901 

.  3275 

1-674 

1902 

.  3106 

1-551 

1903 

.  3092 

1-520 

1904 

.  3035 

1-481 

The  mean  death-rate  for  the  whole  of  Scotland  during 

1899-  1904  is  1-415  per  1000  of  population.  The  highest 
death-rate— 1-7  per  1000 — is  found  in  the  counties  of 
Dumfries,  Kirkcudbright,  and  Sutherland,  while  the  lowest 
death-rate — -9  per  1000  —  occurs  in  the  counties  of 
Linlithgow  and  Nairn. 

6.  State  the  methods  of  disinfection  of  (a)  rooms,  (b)  bedding, 
and  (c)  articles  of  clothing. 

The  methods  of  disinfection  are  those  used  for  other 
infectious  diseases. 

1 1. — Notification. 

1.  Has  any  system  of  voluntary  notification  been  organised  ? 

2.  If  so,  state— 

(a)  How  long  the  system  hds  been,  in  force. 

(b)  In  what  form  has  it  been  intimated  to  the 
medical  practitioners  of  the  district. 

(c)  What  fee,  if  any,  is  paid  for  each  notification 
certificate. 

The  medical  officers  of  health  of  nine  districts  state  that 
systems  of  voluntary  notification  have  been  organised  by 
their  local  authorities. 

With  regard  to  Glasgow,  the  medical  officer  of  health 
states : — 

"In  response  to  a  circular  of  date  Maich  1900,  weekly 
lists  of  patients  attending  the  dispensaries  of  the  Royal 
and  Western  Infirmaries  and  at  certain  parochial  dispen- 
saries for  the  first  time  are  forwarded  to  me.  There  is 
no  system  of  voluntary  notification  by  practitioners,  but 
in  connection  with  the  bacterial  examination  of  sputum  a 
cerUin  number  of  cases  are  brought  to  my  knowledge 
annually.  For  the  last  three  years  tliese  have  averaged 
930." 

3.  How  many  cases  {exclusive  of  deaths)  have  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  medical  oficer  of  health  during  the  five  years 

1900-  1904  t'wfZMsiwi? 


The  information  obtained  in  answer  to  this  query  was 
so  meagre  as  to  give  no  indication  of  the  actual  number  of 
cases  in  existence. 

4.  Are  the  cases  systematically  ijiquired  into  and  supervised  ? 

5.  7s  the  inquiry  conducted  by  a  qualified  medical  practi- 
tioner, or  by  a  trained  nurse,  or  other  health  visitor  anting 
under  medical  direction  ? 

6.  Are  any  arrangements  made  for  periodic  visits  ? 

7.  If  so,  at  what  intervals  ? 

In  very  few  cases  has  any  system  of  inquiry  and  super- 
vision been  adopted  by  local  authorities. 

8.  Are  the  houses,  clothing,  bedding,  etc.,  disinfected  at  any 
time  during  the  currency  of  the  disease  '? 

When  requested  by  the  medical  attendant  to  do  so, 
fifteen  burgh  local  authorities  and  fourteen  landward  local 
authorities  have  occasionally  carried  out  disinfection. 

In  two  burghs  disinfection  is  carried  out  when  the 
patient  leaves  one  house  and  goes  to  another. 

9.  JFhat  instructions  are  given  as  to  ventilation,  dangers  of 
infection,  disinfection  of  sputum,  soiled  clothing,  cleansing 
of  room,  (lie.  ? 

Twenty-four  local  authorities  have  printed  leaflets  which 
are  distributed  as  occasion  arises.  The  following  is  a 
specimen  : — 

CITY  OF  ABERDEEN. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT. 

Instructions  for  Preventing  the  Spread  of  Consumption. 

1.  Consumption  is  infectious.  It  is  sfiread  by  germs, 
which  are  found  in  the  sputum  or  spit  of  persons  suffering, 
frc)m  consumption. 

2.  The  germs  may  remain  alive  for  weeks  in  the  sputum, 
even  when  dried. 

3.  It  is  chiefly  through  the  sputum  that  other  persons 
become  infected,  either  {a)  by  contact  with  the  moist  sputum, 
as  in  lip-contact,  using  eating  utensils  in  common,  or 
standing  over  or  in  front  of  tiie  patient  when  coughing, 
or  (6)  by  inhalation  of  the  dried  sputum  in  the  foini  of 
dust. 

4.  It  is  believed  that  a  person  already  suffering  from  the 
disease  may  hasten  its  spread  in  his  own  lungs  by  the 
inhalation  of  dust  containing  his  dried  sputum. 

5.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  the  sputum  and  coughed-i 
up  material  of  infected  persons  should  be  collected,  andj 
destroyed  or  disinfected.  ' 

6.  Spitting  on  the  floors  of  rooms,  workshops,  tramcars, 
railway  carriages,  cabs,  or  on  streets  or  highways,  or  other 
occupied  or  frequented  places,  must  be  avoided.  The 
sputum  will  dry,  and  may  be  inhaled  as  dust  by  healthy 
persons. 

7.  For  receiving  the  sputum,  when  the  patient  is  in -doors, 
a  cup  or  mug,  containing  a  little  water  or  disinfectant 
solution  may  be  used  ;  and,  when  out-doors,  a  small, 
bottle-shaped  pocket  spittoon,  obtainable  from  a  chemist. 
Such  mugs  or  spittoons  should  be  cleansed  at  least  once  a  day, 
by  mixing  the  contents  with  boiling  water,  or  preferably 
with  disinfectant  solution,  and  emptying  into  a  watt-r-closet 
or  slop-pail  (not  into  a  sink),  and  should  be  well  rinsed 
with  boiling  water  or  disinfectant  solution. 

8.  Handkerchiefs,  if  used  for  receiving  sputum,  must  be 
carried  in  a  pocket  containing  nothing  else,  and  lined  with 
glazed,  waterproof  material,  which  should  be  frequently 
sponged  with  disinfectant  solution.  The  handJcerchief 
should,  on  no  actount,  be  in  use  for  longer  than  one  day, 
otherwise  the  sputum  on  the  handkerchief  will  next  day 
have  dried,  and  be  detachable  as  dust.  Handkerchiefs 
should  be  placed  in  disinfectant  solution  overnight  before 
being  washed.  Rag  or  jjaper  handkerchiefs  may  be  used, 
and  burned  at  the  close  of  the  day. 

9.  A  separate  set  of  eating  utensils — spoons,  knives,  forks, 
cups,  and  tumblers — should  be  kept  for  the  sole  use  of  the 
patient,  and  should  be  separately  washed.  Ordinary  wash- 
ing does  not  remove  all  the  germs  from  the  surface  of 
eating  utensils,  hence  the  need  for  a  separate  set. 

10.  As  the  bed-clothing  of  the  patient  tends  to  1  ecome 
infected,  the  pillow-covers  and  sheets  should  be  changed  every 
week,  and  boiled  in  course  of  washing  ;  and  the  blankets 
shoidd  be  washed  once  a  month,  after  being  steeped  for  two 
hours  in  disinfectant  solution. 

11.  The  rooms  occupied  by  the  patient  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  every  day.    To  avoid  raising  dust,  which  may  carry 
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infec  ion,  the  furniture  should  be  dusted  with  a  damqi  cloth, 
and  he  jloor  and  woodwork  should  be  washed  every  week.  If 
carp  ted,  the  floor,  before  being  svvej)t,  should  be  sprinkled 
with  wet  tea  leaves.  Carpet  sweepers  which  collect  the 
dust  in  the  course  of  sweeping  are  preferable  to  ordinary 
brushes.    All  the  dust  should  be  burned. 

12.  The  patient  should  have  a  separate  bed,  and  should 
also,  if  practicable,  have  a  separate  bedroom. 

13.  The  bedroom  should  be  dry  and  airy,  and  provided 
with  a,  fire-place,  and  should,  if  possible, /ace  the  smi. 

14.  The  furnishings  of  the  bedroom  should  be  few  and 
simple,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  room  being  thorougldy  and 
easily  cleaned.  Thus,  bed  or  window  curtains  are  not  to 
be  recommended,  and  the  floor  should  preferably  be  bare,  or 
covered  with  linoleum  or  similar  material.  One  or  two  small 
rugs  may  be  used. 

15.  As  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  air  is  all  important  in 
promoting  the  recovery  of  the  patient,  and  in  preventing  the 
infection  of  others,  the  windows  of  bedroom  and  sitting- 
room  should  be  kept  constantly  more  or  less  open,  even  in 
winter.  In  summer  the  sashes  should  be  so  drawn  as  to 
overlap  completely  at  middle  of  window,  leaving  a  large 
opening  at  top  and  boltoni.  Sunshine  should  also  be 
allowed  to  enter  freely. 

16.  The  patient  should  avoid  kissing  others  on  the  lips. 

17.  Consumptive  mothers  should  not  suckle  their  children, 
and  consumjjtive  mothers  or  nurses  should  not,  in  feeding 
infants,  touch  the  food  or  the  spoon,  or  the  teat  of  the 
feeding-bottle,  with  their  own  mouths. 

18.  The  ordinary  breath  of  the  patient  is  probably  not 
infectious :  but  the  air  expired  in  coughing,  being  charged 
with  droplets  of  sputum,  is  infeclion^s.  The  patient  should 
always  hold  a  handkerchief  over  his  mouth  in  coughing,  even 
when  no  person  is  present. 

19.  The  Public  Health  Department  will  gladly  assist  in 
disinfecting  rooms,  bedding,  and  clothing. 

20.  When  the  patient  ceases  to  occupy  any  room  or  house, 
notice  should  forthwith  be  sent  to  the  Public  Health  Depart- 
ment, so  that  the  room  or  house  may  be  disinfected  before 
being  occupied  by  others. 

Disinfectant  Solution  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  one 
ounce  of  cyllin  or  izal,  or  ten  ounces  of  carbolic  acid,  with 
1  gallon  (or  6  quart  bottlefuls)  of  water.  Other  disinfect- 
ants may  be  used  if  approved  by  the  Medical  Attendant  or 
Medical  Officer  of  Health. 

N.B. — Poorer  patients  will  receive  a  supply  of  disinfect- 
ant gratuitously  at  the  City  Hospital,  on  written  recom- 
mendation by  the  Medical  Attendant. 

Matthew  Hay,  M.D., 
Medical  Officer  of  Health. 

10.  Are  sputum  flasks  or  comb2istible  handkerchiefs  provided 
by  the  Local  Authority  ? 

No  Local  Authority  appears  to  have  provided  such  flasks 
or  handkerchiefs. 

11.  State  what  arrangements,  if  any,  have  been  made  for  the 
bacteriological  examination  of  the  sputum. 

Nearly  20  per  cent,  of  the  local  authorities  in  Scotland 
have  already  made  such  arrangements. 

Twenty-four  northern  burghs  and  districts  send  their 
specimens  to  Professor  Hamilton  at  Aberdeen  University. 
Several  burghs  in  Lanarkshire  have  the  examination  con- 
ducted in  the  County  Laboratory  at  Hamilton.  The 
following  figures  show  that  in  Glasgow  the  facilities 
afforded  for  such  examination  are  largely  taken  advantage 
of  by  the  medical  profession  : — 

No.  of 
Examinations 
Year.  of  Sputum. 

1900    351 

1901    565 

1902  ......  847 

1903    932 

1904    1010 

The  following  forms  are  used  in  Glasgow  in  connection 
with  the  bacteriological  examination  of  sputum  : — 

Sanitary  Chambers, 

Glasgow,  December  1899. 

Dear  , — The  Health  Committee  of  the  Corporation 

desire  me  to  inform  you  that  they  have  now  made  arrange- 
ments for  th«  bacteriological  examination  of  morbid 


material  from  suspected  cases  of  Diphtheria,  Enteric  Fever, 
and  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis  occurring  within  the  city, 
when,  in  the  oi)inion  of  the  physician  in  attendance,  this 
is  considered  necessary. 

For  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  material  to  be^examined, 
suitable  equipment  has  been  prejiared,  wliich  will  be 
supplied  as  required,  and  will  be  accompanied  by  a  blank 
form  of  inquiry  regarding  certain  details  of  clinical  history 
which  the  attending  physician  will  be  asked  to  fill  up.  It 
is  intended  that  the  result  of  the  examination  will  be 
intimated  not  later  than  the  day  following  the  receipt  of 
the  materia!  to  be  examined  ;  but  with  regard  to  phthisis 
this  limit  may  at  first  be  exceeded  until  the  number  of 
examinations  requiring  to  be  undertaken  daily  is  known. 

Requests  for  equipment  .should  be  addressed  by  the 
physician  in  attendance  to  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
Sanitary  Chambers,  Montrose  Street,  who  will  arrange,  in 
co-operation  with  him,  for  the  collection  of  the  material 
required. — Yours  truly, 

A.  K.  Chalmers,  M.D., 
Medical  Officer  of  Health. 


GLASGOW  PUBLIC  HEALTH  LABORATORY. 

PULMONARY    TUBERCULOSIS.— BACTERIOLOGICAL  EXAMINA- 
TION OF  SPUTUM. 

Directions  to  Physician. 

The  sputum  is  to  be  collected  in  the  bottle  supplied  by 
the  Dei)artment.  A  small  quantity,  preferably  not  more 
than  half  an  ounce,  should  be  taken. 

The  physician  will  be  good  enough  to  fill  in  the  particulars 
requested  in  the  following  form,  and  to  forward  the  specimen 
without  delay  to  the  Bacteriologist,  Sanitary  Chambers,  23 
Montrose  Street. 


Date, 


-190 


Patient's  Name,- 

Address,  

Occupation,— 


Clinical  Data. 
 Age,- 


-Sex, 


Duration  of  Illness,  . 

Cough,  

Hsemoptysi.s,  — 

Sweating,  

Emaciation,  


Temperature,  M.,- 
Respirations,  — 


-E, 


Pulse, 


Situation  and  Stage  of    /  Right, - 
Pulmonary  Lesion,     \  Left,— 

Any  evidence  of  Tuberculosis 

in  other  parts,  )  — 

Any  association  with  other  Cases  \ 
in  the  Family  or  elsewhere,  / 

Physician's  Name,— 
Address,   


Glasgow  Public  Health  Laboratory, 
Sanitary  Chambers,  _ 


Dear  Sir, — The  specimen  received 
from  your  patient  has  been 

subjected  to  bacteriological  examination  for  the  of 
with  result. 
Yours  truly. 


Bacteriologist. 

Note. — When  the  result  does  not  accord  with  the 
clinical  symptoms  the  physician  is  requested  to  send 
another  specimen. 

Cases  of  diphtheria  should  be  regarded  as  infectious 
until  repeated  examination  has  proved  the  absence  of  the 
bacillus. 

12.  Have  you  any  data  for  estimating  the  number  of 
persons  in  your  district  that  are  suffering  from  pulmonary 
phthisis ': 
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With  few  exceptions,  the  reply  to  this  query  was  in  the 
negative. 

13.  State  your  estimate  of  the  number  so  suffering  at  date. 

Estimates  were  stated  in  about  25  per  cent,  of  the 
returns  received  from  the  medical  officers  of  health.  The 
figures,  however,  were  not  sufficient  to  enable  the  Board 
to  form  even  an  ajiproxiiiiate  estimate  of  the  number  of 
Cases  of  phthisis  in  Scotland. 


III. — Hospital  Accommodation. 

1.  Have  the  local  authority  pi-ovided  any  hospital  accom- 
modation for  cases  of  pulmonary  phthisis  ? 

2.  If  so,  how  many  beds  are  available  ? 

So  far,  little  has  been  done  by  local  authorities  to 
provide  such  accommodation. 

Lanark  County. — "  There  exist  at  present  about  10 
'  empty  pavilions  at  the  various  ordinary  infectious 
'  diseases  hospitals  capable  of  accommodating  about  100 
'  patients." 

Leith  Burgh. — This  Local  Authoi-ity  have  set  aside  8  to 
lO  beds  in  their  infectious  diseases  hospital  at  East 
Pilton. 

The  question  of  providing  hospital  accommodation  for 
con.su mptives  is  receiving  the  attention  of  other  local 
authorities. 

3.  What  arrangements  have  been  made  for  medical  super- 
vision and  attendance  ? 

In  Lanark  County  and  Leith  Burgh  the  usual  arrange- 
ments are  made  at  the  infectious  diseases  hospitals. 

4.  How  many  applications  for  admission  to  hospital  have 
been  received  by  the  Local  A  ulhonly  or  medical  officer  of  health 
in  the  five  years  1900-1904  inclusive  / 

With  the  exception  of  Leith,  where  42  applications 
were  made  in  1904,  the  information  obtained  in  reply  to 
this  query  is  nil. 

5.  How  mMny  cases  have  been  removed  to  hospital  during 
the  same  five  years  ? 

In  Leith,  42  cases  were  removed  to  hospital  during 
1904. 

The  County  Medical  Officer  of  Eoss  removed  two  cases 
to  hospital  in  1904.  These  patients  were  so  housed  that 
isolation  in  hospital  "  was  imperatively  demanded  in  the 
'  interests  of  the  health  of  the  inmates  of  the  houses  from 
'  whence  they  came." 

With  regard  to  Lanark  County,  the  monthly  reports  of 
the  medical  officer  of  health  show-  that  during  the  seven 
months — June  to  December  1905 — 20  cases  were  admitted 
to  hospital  from  the  lower  ward  and  86  cases  from  the 
middle  ward.  During  December  1905  two  cases  in  the 
upper  ward  were  removed  to  hospital. 

6.  TVhat  varieties  of  pulmonary  phthisis  (incipient,  ad- 
vanced, etc.)  do  the  Local  Authority  remove  to  hospital  ? 

Leiih. — Incipient  cases. 

7.  State  what  arrangements,  if  any,  have  been  m>adef<yr  the 
curative  treatment  of  suitable  cases. 

The  arrangements  in  Leith  are  : — "  Open-air  treatment ; 
'  old  tramway  cars  for  shelter  and  sleeping-places ;  injection 
'  of  Koch's  new  tuberculin." 

8.  Are  cases  admitted  for  short  periods  with  a  view  to 
educating  them  in  the  methods  of  open-air  treatment,  dis- 
infection of  sputum,  etc.  ? 

No  Local  Authority  appears  to  have  made  arrangements 
for  such  treatment. 

9.  Give  the  names  of  any  institutions  irithin  your  distritt 
that  receive  or  treat  cases  of  pulmonary  phthisis  ; — 

(a)  Special  hospitals,  dispensaries,  etc.,  exclusively  reserved 
for  pulmonary  phthisis. 

(b)  General  hospitals,  dispensaries,  etc.,  not  exclusively 
reserved  for  pulmonary  phthisis. 


(a)  List  of  Special  Hospitals,  Dispensariks,  etc., 

EXCLUSIVELY  RESERVED  FOR  PuLMONAKY  PhTHISIS. 


Edinburgh  County  . 

Forfar  County  . 

Kincardine  County  (Upper 

Deeside  District)  . 
Kinross  County 

Peebles  County . 

Renfrew  County 

Crieff  Burgh  . 
Dumfries  Burgh 


Edinburgh  Burgh 

Kingussie  Burgh 
Kirkintilloch  Burgh 

Lanark  Burgh  . 

Perth  Burgh 


Bonaly  Cottage  Sanatorium 

(5  bedrooms). 
Sidla  w  Sanatorium,  Auchter- 

house. 

Nordrach  -  on  -  Dee  Sana- 
torium. 
Ochill    Hills  Sanatorium, 

Milnathort. 
Caverhill    Sanatorium  (14 

bedrooms  and  2  wooden 

chalets). 
Consumptive  Sanatoria, 

Bridge  of  Weir. 
Ellerslie  Sanatorium. 
Small  Sanatorium  attached 

to  Dumfries  and  Galloway 

Royal  Infirmary. 
Royal  Victoria  Hospital  for 

Consumption,  Craigleith. 
Dispensary,    26  Lauristou 

Place. 

Woodburu  Sanatorium. 

Grampian  Sanatorium. 

Lanfine  Hospital  for  Incur- 
able Consumptives. 

Bellefield  Sanatorium  (for 
Glasgow  patients). 

Sanatorium,  Kinnoull. 


(6)  List  of  Hospitals,  Dispensaries,  etc.,  not  ex- 
clusively RESERVED  FOR  PuLMONARY  PhTHISIS. 


Aberdeen  District 

Ellon  District  . 
Huntly  Di.strict 
Turriff  District . 
Caithness  County 
Dumfries  County 
Elgin  County  . 
Ross  County 

Sutherland  County 

Aberchirder  Burgh 


Aberdeen  Burgh 


Aberfeldy  Burgh 
Arbroath  Burgh 
Ayr  Burgh 
Banff  Burgh  . 
Brechin  Burgh  . 
Broughty  Ferry  Buigh 
Coldstream  Burgh 

Edinburgii  Burgh 

Elgin  Burgh 
Forfar  Burgh  . 
Fort- William  Burgh 
Fraserburgh  Burgh 

Govan  Burgh  . 
Greenock  Burgh 

Hawick  Burgh  . 
Huntly  Burgh  . 

Inverness  Burgh 


Kelso  Burgh 


Newhills  Convalescent 
Home. 

Cults  Convalescent  Homes. 

Tarves  Hospital. 

Forgue  Cottage  Hospital. 

Fyvie  Cottage  Hospital. 

Cottage  Hospital,  Wick. 

Hope  Hospital,  Langholm. 

Leanchoil  Hospital  at  Forres 

Ross  Memorial  Hospital  at 
Dingwall. 

Lawson  Memorial  Cottage 
Hospital  at  Golspie. 

Rose  Innes  Cottage  Hospital. 

Royal  Infirmary. 

Royal  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children. 

Hospital  for  Incurables. 

Newhills  Convalescent 
Home. 

Cottage  Hos|)ita]. 

Dispeui-ary  at  Infirmary. 

County  Hospital. 

Chalmers  Hospital. 

Brechin  Infirmary. 

Dundee  Convalescent  Home 

Cottage  Hospital. 

Royal  Infirmary 

Sick  Children's  Hospital. 

Gray's  Hospital. 

Forfar  Infirmary. 

Belford  Hospital. 

The  Thomas  Walker  Hos- 
pital. 

Elder  Cottage  Hospital. 

Dispensary  at  Infirmary  (out 
patients). 

Cottage  Hospital. 

Jubilee  Cottage  Hospital. 

Forbes  Dispensary  (out 
patients). 

Convalescent  Home  at  Bona 
(admits  selected  cases). 

Dispensary  with  limited  in- 
door accommodation. 
(Phthisical  patients 
rarely  admitted). 
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List  of  Hospitals,  etc.— continued. 


Kirkcaldy  Burgh 
Kirkwall  Burgh 

Lanark  Burgh  . 

Montrose  Burgh 

Nairn  Bui-gh 
Paisley  Burgh  . 
Partick  Burgh  . 

Perth  Burgh  . 
Stranraer  Burgh 


Cottage  Hospital. 
Balfour  Hospital. 
Lockhart  Dispensary. 
Lanark  Hospital. 
Montrose    Infirmary  (out 

patients). 
Town  and  County  Hospital. 
Infirmai-y. 

Western  Dispensary  Infirm- 
ary (out  patients). 
Infirmary  (out  patients). 
Garrick  Cottage  Hospital. 


10.  Do  the  Local  Authority  send  any  cases  to  such  institu- 
tions ? 

The  answer  to  this  query  was  in  the  negative. 


APPENDIX  No.  2. 

THE  ERECTION  OF  MUNICIPAL  DISPENSARIES, 
AND  A  COMPLETER  ORGANISATION  AGAINST 
TUBERCULOSIS.* 

By  R.  W.  Philip,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Senior  Physician 
to  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital  for  Consumption,  Edinburgh. 

In  discussions  bearing  on  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis, 
there  is  sometimes  a  tendency  to  give  e.xpression  to  pro- 
posals which  are  either  hastily  formed  or  more  or  less 
academic  in  chaiacter,  and  from  which  little  can  be  hoped 
towards  the  jiractical  solution  of  the  problem. 

In  briefly  submitting  the  views  which  follow  regarding 
a  completer  organisation  against  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
may  I  assure  the  Congress  that  the  opinions  are  not  specu- 
lative, but  are  the  outcome  of  experience  gained  through 
eighteen  years,  during  which  it  has  been  ray  lot  to  en- 
deavour to  elaborate  a  plan  of  campaign  against  tubercu- 
losis in  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 

Most  existing  movements  against  tuberculosis  fail  in 
attainmg  all  they  might,  because  they  are  too  partial.  In 
many  centres  throughout  the  world  anti-tuberculosis 
societies  have  been  founded.  The  intentions  of  these  have 
been  good,  but  in  practice  less  has  been  effected  than  is  to 
be  desired,  from  insufficiency  in  the  plan  of  operations. 
Excellent  as  much  of  the  work  has  been,  there  is  too 
generally  lacking  the  element  of  efficient  organisation. 

Through  the  agency  of  such  societies  there  has  been  dis- 
seminated a  large  amount  of  serviceable  information  re- 
garding the  nature  and  prevention  of  the  disease,  and 
public  interest  in  the  subject  has  been  aroused.  Under 
the  Eegis  of  such  societies,  or  other  charitable  or  public 
bodies,  provision  has  been  made  for  the  treatment  of  a 
certain  number  of  cases  of  tuberculosis.  Sanatoria  have 
been  founded  in  many  places  for  the  curative  treatment 
of  more  hopeful  cases,  and  hospitals  or  asylums  have  been 
established  for  the  reception  of  patients  in  more  advanced 
stages  of  the  disease.  Some  communities  have  favoured 
attacking  the  early  cases,  and  aimed  specially  at  the  cure, 
or  at  least  the  relief,  of  the  individual  ;  while  others  have 
attacked  specially  the  later  cases,  with  a  view  to  preventive 
treatment. 

In  not  a  few  instances  the  conception  of  founding  sana- 
toria has  bulked  too  largely  in  anti-tuberculosis  move- 
ments. The  public  have  been  led  to  expect  too  much  from 
sanatorium  regime,  in  respect  both  of  individual  cures  and 
of  the  extinction  of  the  disease.  As  the  results  of  sana- 
torium treatment  accumulate,  and  as  these  are  found  less 
uniformly  good  than  the  hopefulness  of  the  over-sanguine 
had  expected,  there  begins  to  be  manifested  a  feeling  of 
disappointment  and  almost  of  annoyance.  Already  the 
question  is  being  freely  aslced,  "  Are  sanatoria  worth 
while?" 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper  to  refute  the 
view  that  sanatorium  treatment  is  a  failure.  To  anyone 
familiar  with  the  facts  this  will  appear  needless.  The 
sanatorium  constitutes  an  important  division  of  the  work. 
But  the  problem  of  the  extermination  of  tuberculosis  is  too 
vast  to  be  solved  in  so  simple  a  fashion.  The  outlook  of 
the  sanatorium  is  towards  the  recovery  of  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  early  cases.    But  the  number  of  cases  ultimately 

*  Read  before  the  International  Congress  of  Tuberculosis  Paris 
October  1906. 


cured  by  sanatorium  treatment  is  small  in  proportion  to 
the  major  issue,  namely,  the  suppres.«ion  of  the  disease. 

Tuberculosis  is  a  disease  of  infectious  nature,  and  as 
sucli  must  be  treated  on  the  same  broad  principles  on 
which  we  treat  other  infections.  While  this  is  true,  there 
are  many  ditlicullies  of  a  practiciil  nature.  Although  of 
infectious  nature,  tuberculosis  is  a  peculiar  disease — 
peculiar  in  respect  of  its  mode  ot  diss  niination  and  the 
conditions  of  environment  on  wliich  this  depends,  peculiar 
in  the  variety  of  its  manifestations,  and  peculiar  because 
of  its  commonly  prolonged  course.  On  these  grounds,  the 
plan  of  combating  tuberculosis  cannot  be  modelled  entirely 
on  those  which  have  been  found  serviceable  in  the  treat- 
ment of  other  fevers. 

In  view  of  the  special  conditions,  more  is  necessary  than 
the  establishnit-nt  of  hospitals  or  sanatoria.  A  more  com- 
plete organisation  is  needed.  The  extent  of  the  issue 
demands  that  each  city  and  district  should  have  a  special 
department  of  public  health  activity,  devoted  entirely  to 
the  handling  of  tuberculosis  in  all  its  manifestations.  The 
responsibility  for  the  estalilishment  and  maintenance  of 
such  a  department  should  rest  on  the  Local  Authorities — 
Municipalities,  Parish  Councils,  Boards  of  Guardians,  and 
the  corresponding  bodies  in  different  countries.  In  cities, 
then,  the  Tuberculosis  Department  will  be  municipal.  It 
will  naturally  be  placed  under  the  diiection  of  the  medical 
officer  of  health.  It  should,  however,  form  a  separate  and 
well-defined  department  of  his  activity. 

Confining  our  attention  for  the  present  to  the  needs  of 
cities,  the  Municipal  Tuberculosis  Department  will  have 
to  direct  attention  to  several  widely  different  aspects  of 
the  question.  The  department  should  include  the  follow- 
ing divisions,  which  must  be  in  close  organic  relation- 
ship : — t 

1.  A  tuberculosis  dispensary,  with  functions  to  be 
detailed  presently.  This  I  regard  as  the  centre  of  muni- 
cipal operations — the  uniting  point  of  all  the  other  agencies. 
In  larger  cities  several  dispensaries  may  be  advisable, 
distributed  in  several  parishes  or  wards. 

2.  A  sanatorium  or  sanatoria  for  selected  patients,  with 
a  view  to  the  effective  arrest  of  the  disease. 

3.  A  hospital  or  asylum  for  patients  in  advanced  stages 
of  the  disease,  with  a  view  chiefly  to  limit  the  dissemina- 
tion of  infection. 

3.  A  colony  for  the  after  life  and  supervision  of  patients 
in  whom  the  disease  is  sufficiently  arrested  to  make  selected 
open-air  employment  feasible  and  desirable — patients  who 
would  i^robably  fall  back  again  into  disease  if  not  under 
such  supervision  for  a  prolonged  period.  Such  a  colony 
might  readily  be  made  self-supporting. 

Up  to  the  present  in  Edinburgh  we  have  attained — 

1.  A  Dispiensary — the  Royal  Victoria  Dispensary  for 
Consumption — in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

2.  A  Sanatorium — the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital  for  Con- 
sumption— in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  which  receives  two 
groups  of  patients  :  (a)  For  prolonged  periods,  till  complete 
cure  or  definite  arrest  of  disease  is  effected,  {b)  For  shorter 
periods,  in  order  that  the  patients  may  learn  methods  of 
treatment  to  be  afterwards  carried  out  at  home.  Some  of 
the  latter  patients  are  resident  in  the  hospital,  while  others 
are  visitant  at  the  hospital  during  the  day,  returning  home 
at  night. 

3.  The  city  proposes  shortly  to  arrange  a  hospital  for 
jjatients  in  advanced  stages  of  the  disease. 

4.  A  colony  is  in  process  of  development.  Already  a 
large  proportion  of  the  paid  staff  of  the  sanatorium  are 
cured  patients,  who  serve  as  gardeners,  carpenters,  engineers, 
bathmen,  male  attendants,  and  maid-servants.  Such  former 
patients  receive  board  and  a  certain  payment  for  their 
services,  while  remaining  under  the  medical  surveillance 
of  the  sanatorium. 

It  is  more  particularly  of  the  dispensary  as  a  centre  of 
operations  that  I  wisli  on  the  present  occasion  to  speak. 

The  Royal  Victoria  Dispensary  for  Consumption  was 
commenced  in  1887,  as  the  first  definite  step  towards  the 
organisation  of  a  campaign  against  tuberculosis  in  Edin- 
burgh. Its  object  was  to  afford  a  central  institution,  to- 
wards which  all  poor  persons  affected  with  consumption 
might  be  directed.  The  programme  of  the  institution  was 
as  follows : — 

1.  The  reception  and  examination  of  patients  at  the  dis- 
pensary, and  the  keeping  of  a  record  of  every  patient  with 

t  This  view  has  been  urged  by  me  in  successive  papers  for  many  years. 
Vide  Brit.  Wed.  .lourn.,  London,  July  23,  189S.  Subsequent  experience 
up  to  the  present  has  strengtliened  the  opinion.  I  am  gratified,  if  some- 
what amused,  to  find  them  advanced  by  more  tlian  one  recent  writer  as 
original  and  fresh. 
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an  account  of  liis  illness,  history,  surroundings,  and  present 
condition,  the  record  being  added  to  on  each  subsequent 
visit. 

2.  The  bacteriological  examination  of  expectoration  and 
other  discharges. 

3.  The  instruction  of  patients  how  to  treat  themselves, 
and  how  to  prevent  or  minimise  the  risk  of  infection  to 
others. 

4.  The  dispensing  of  necessary  medicines,  disinfectants, 
sputum  bottles,  and,  where  the  patient's  condition  seemed  to 
warrant  it,  of  food  stuffs  and  tlie  like. 

5.  The  visitation  of  patients  at  their  own  homes  by  a 

Qualified  medical  man  and  a  specially  trained  nur.se,  for  the 
ouble  purpose  of  treatment  and  of  investigation  into  the 
state  of  the  dwelling,  the  general  conditions  of  life,  and  the 
risk  of  infection  to  others. 

6.  Tlie  selection  of  more  likely  patients  for  hosj^ital 
treatment,  either  of  early  cases  for  the  sanatorium  or  of 
late  cases  for  incurable  homes,  and  the  supervision  of 
patients,  after  discharge  from  the  sanatorium  when 
necessary. 

7.  The  guidance,  generally,  of  consumptives  and  friends 
of  patients,  and  for  inquiries  on  all  questions  related  to 
consumption. 

During  the  past  eighteen  years  this  programme  has  been 
carried  out  by  a  staff  of  doctors,  nurses,  and  a  Samaritan 
Committee  of  ladies.  The  names  of  14,750  individual 
patients  are  in  the  dispensary  books.  Last  year  alone  there 
were  in  all  17,556  attendances.  As  many  as  eighty-seven 
patients  have  attended  on  one  day.  A  very  large  number 
have  been  closely  supervised  at  their  own  homes. 

In  addition  to  the  routine  work  of  the  dispensary,  de- 
tailed investigations  are  carried  out  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  the  distribution  of  tuberculosis  in  the  city. 
These  include  a  systematic  record  as  to  the  home  condi- 
tions of  the  patient,  according  to  the  accompanying 
schedule,  the  inquiry  being  carefully  undertaken  at  the 
patient's  home  by  a  trained  nurse,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  one  of  the  medical  officers.  Tliere  has  been  thus 
accumulated  a  considerable  mass  of  valuable  statistics  and 
information  regarding  the  incidence  of  the  disease  in  the 
district.  These  are  steadily  added  to  from  day  to  day.  No 
difficulty  whatever  has  been  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
desired  information. 

A  recent  .analysis  of  500  of  these  records  has  yielded 
important  facts  with  reference  to  the  disease.  Thus  im- 
portant details  have  been  obtained  as  to  the  frequency  of 
the  disease  in  children  and  in  housewives  ;  its  recurrence 
in  certain  houses  and  streets  ;  its  association  witli  varying 
insanitary  conditions  of  dwellings  ;  the  extreme  frequency 
with  which  one  or  more  persons  share  a  room,  or  even  a 
bed,  with  a  consumptive  patient ;  the  varying  amount  of 
fresh  air  admitted  into  the  dwellings  by  day  and  by  night ; 
the  extraordinary  extent  to  which  the  household  washing 
is  done  in  the  affected  dwelling-house  ;  the  frecpiency  with 
which  the  consumptive  patient  changes  his  house,  thus 
multiplying  the  infection  again  and  again  ;  the  frequency 
with  which  a  previous  family  or  house  infection  can  be 
traced  ;  the  entire  absence,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  of  pre- 
cautions with  a  view  to  disinfection,  either  during  or  after 
the  illness  ;  and  the  effect  of  the  disease  in  producing 
physical  and  financial  distress  in  a  more  or  less  wide  family 
circle.  These  may  serve  as  examples  of  the  important 
results  obtainable  by  a  systematised  inquiry  through  the 
medium  of  a  well-organised  dispensary. 

The  establishment  of  the  Royal  Victoria  Dispensary  was, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  first  attempt  to  deal  in  more 
systematised  fashion  with  the  great  crowd  of  tuberculous 
city  poor.  It  has  been  ray  fortune,  since  its  foundation,  to 
be  in  constant  touch  with  every  department  of  its  opera- 
tions ;  and  it  is  from  experience  thus  obtained  that  I 
venture  to  recommend  the  system  in  its  main  features  as  a 
desirable  one  in  every  large  centre.  I  should  like  to  have 
it  clearly  understood  that  such  a  dispensary  is  a  much 
more  elaborate  institution  than  exists  in  relation  to  the 
out-patient  departments  of  consumption  or  other  hosj)itals. 
The  latter,  doubtless,  do  excellent  work  so  far  as  their 
resources  allow.  Their  effort  is,  however,  primarily 
directed  towards  the  treatment  of  the  individual  patient, 
and  little  attention  is  directed  towards  the  wider  aspect  of 
the  tuberculosis  problem. 


Within  recent  years  the  idea  of  tuberculosis  dispensaries 
has  apparently  occurred  independently  to  workers  in  other 
countries.  Dispensaries  resembling  more  or  less  that  which 
I  have  described  have  been  founded,  especially  in  France 
and  I  'elgium.  In  this  connection  I  may  be  permitted  to 
pay  a  special  tribute  to  the  work  effected  by  Prof.  Calmette 
of  the  Pasteur  Institute,  Lille,  to  whom  is  due  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Emile  Roux  Anti-Tuberculous  Dispensary, 
founded  in  1900.  In  Germany,  also,  there  has  been  ex- 
pressed a  strong  feeling,  during  the  last  year  or  two,  in 
favour  of  the  development  of  institutions  of  the  dispensary 
type —  Wohlfahrtstellen  filr  Lungenkranhe. 

As  to  maintenance.  Up  to  the  present,  the  Royal 
Victoria  Dispensary  and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  other 
dispensaries  which  have  been  erected  from  time  to  time  in 
France  and  elsewhere,  have  been  maintained  by  voluntary 
effort.  Experience  in  the  foundation  and  development  of 
the  Royal  Victoria  Dispensary  has  led  me  to  the  con- 
viction that  the  extensive  ramifications  of  the  disease 
demand  that  the  central  dispensary,  as  a  base  of  operations, 
should  be  maintained  and  worked  by  the  Local  Authority  ; 
in  the  case  of  cities,  by  Municipalities.  Each  community 
must  face  the  question  for  itself,  in  the  interests  of  the 
public  health  no  less  than  in  the  interests  of  the  affected 
individual. 

As  to  actual  cost.  This  is  relatively  trifling.  For  a  sum 
varying  from  £500  to  £1000,  according  to  the  extent  of 
the  operations,  a  sufficient  organisation  of  the  kind  may  be 
maintained  in  a  city  such  as  Edinburgh.  Having  regard 
to  the  extent  of  operations,  the  outlay  is  small.  The 
advantages  accruing  to  the  community  are  incalculable, 
and  should  thoroughly  justify  the  discharge  of  public 
money  for  the  purpose. 
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Royal  Victoria  Dispensary  for  Consumption, 
schedule  ob'  inquiry  regarding  dispensary  patients 

No.  in  Ledger   Date  of  Report  

Name  ?  Age  ? 

Address  1  Married  or  single  1 

Occupation  ?  Has  patient  changed  occupation  ? 

Able  to  work  full  time  ?  Or  part  time  ? 

If  unable,  confined  to  bed  ? 
How  long  ill  1 

Situation  of  house  (area,  ground  floor,  1st,  etc.)  ? 

Number  and  ages  of  inmates  ? 

Number  and  description  of  rooms  ? 

General  aspect  of  house  (clean,  damp,  dusty,  smelly)  ? 

Number  of  windows  ?  Can  they  ojjen  ? 

Are  they  kept  open  (a)  by  day  ? 

(&)  by  night  1 
Have  they  always  been  kept  open  ? 
Does  patient  sleep  alone  (a)  in  bed  1 

(6)  in  room  1 
How  is  washing  of  clothes  done  ? 
How  long  in  present  house  ? 

If  has  moved  within  two  years,  previous  addresses  ? 
Have  there  been  illnesses  or  deaths  in  house  ? 
(a)  In  own  time  ? 
(&)  In  previous  occupancy  ? 
Exposed  to  infection  (a)  at  home  1 
(6)  at  work  ? 
(c)  among  friends  ? 
Present  health  of  other  members  of  household  ? 
What  precautions  taken  to  disinfect  ? 


T.  B.  in  sputum  1 
T.  B.  in  dust  of  room  ? 

General  dietary  1  Teetotal  1 

General  condition  (well-to-do,  badly  off)  1 
Proximate  income  of  household  ? 
Assisted  by  societies,  church,  friends,  rates  ? 

Signed  Reporter. 

 Medical  Officer. 
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POOK  LAW  ORDER  FOR  THE  TOWN  OF  WIESBADEN,  AND  ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE  FOR  THE 

POOR  LAW  COMMITTEE. 


Section  1. — For  the  administration  of  the  public  relief 
of  the  poor  of  the  town  of  Wiesbaden,  a  special  Committee, 
designated  the  Committee  on  Poor,  has  been  formed  in 
accordance  with  Section  64  of  the  Towns  Statute  for  the 
Province  of  Hesse-Nassau  of  4th  August  1897,  Section  3 
of  the  Executive  Law  of  8th  March  1871,  and  the  Relief 
Settlements  Acts  from  6th  June  1870  to  12th  March  1894. 
This  Committee  consists  of  the  Chairman,  the  presiding 
Magistrate  for  tlie  time  being  in  charge  of  the  poor,  or  his 
Deputy  ;  a  Vice-chairman,  being  also  a  member  of  the 
Magistracy  ;  four  Town  Council  Members  (of  whom  one 
must  if  possible  be  a  medical  doctor),  and  all  the  District 
Poor  Law  Superintendents  for  the  time  being. 

Section  2. — The  Committee  on  Poor  has  the  following 
special  duties : — 

1.  To  carry  out  all  the  current  business  of  the  Poor  Law 
Administration,  including  the  settlement  of  provision 
contracts  within  the  limits  of  the  municipal  estimates,  as 
well  as  the  nursing  and  instruction  contracts. 

2.  To  prepare  the  yearly  estimates  for  the  Poor  Law 
Administration. 

3.  To  prepare  for  publication  a  detailed  report  on  the 
course  of  Poor  Law  Administration  in  the  current  year. 

4.  To  defend  the  local  administration  (Ortsarmenverband) 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  law  and  in  administrative  dis- 
putes against  other  administrations  and  private  persons. 

5.  To  investigate  the  conditions  of  the  poorer  classes  of 
the  population  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  operative  causes 
of  their  poverty,  and  to  take  or  suggest  measures  for 
prevention  or  remedy. 

Further,  constitutional  approval  is  reserved  for  the 
acquisition  and  sale  of  land  and  real  estate  ;  also  for 
renunciations  in  regard  to  individual  sums  of  more  than 
twenty  marks ;  the  determination  of  the  estimates  ; 
erection  of  buildings  ;  acceptance  of  gifts  subject  to  tax 
and  testamentary  legacies ;  instituting  of  proceedings 
regarding  the  titles  of  Poor  Law  property  or  substance 
thereof  {die  Berechtigungen  des  Armenvermogens  oder  die 
Substanz  desselben). 

Section  3, — For  the  administration  of  relief,  the  town, 
according  to  the  needs  for  the  time  being,  is  divided  by 
the  Magistracy  into  a  number  of  Poor  Law  districts.  The 
officers  of  the  Committee  on  Poor  are  the  District  Super- 
intendents, and  the  male  or  female  Officers  of  Poor. 
{A  rmenpfleger,  A  rmenpflegerinn  en). 

For  each  District  Superintendent  a  Deputy  is  selected 
from  among  the  Officers  of  Poor  of  the  particular  district. 

The  District  Superintendents,  their  deputies,  and 
Officers  of  Poor,  male  and  female,  occupy  their  office  as 
an  honorary  office  ;  they  are  appointed  by  the  Town 
Council  on  the  motion  of  the  Committee  on  Poor  ;  they 
are  introduced  to  their  office  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Poor,  and  bound  by  a  solemn  obligation 
to  discharge  their  duty  conscientiously. 

Section  4. — To  every  Officer  of  Poor  is  assigned,  according 
to  street  and  house  number,  a  definite  section  of  dwelling- 
houses  ;  to  each  District  Superintendent  is  assigned  a 
district  of  at  least  ten  such  sections.  Further,  the 
necessary  number  of  female  Officers  of  Poor  is  assigned  to 
each  District  Superintendent. 

[For  the  year  1904,  for  an  estimated  population  of 
96,000,  the  actual  administrative  arrangements  were  as 
follows : — 

1.  Gommictee  on  Poor  (Armen-Deputation). 

(a)  Members,  18;   consisting  of  2  Magistrates, 
4  Town  Councillors,  12  District  Superintendents. 
(&)  Meetings,  26. 

(c)  Visits  {Eingaenge)  20,551. 

(d)  Decisions,  3857. 

(e)  Applications  for  relief,  5,532. 

Granted,  5,133. 
Refused,  399. 

2.  Medical  Officers  of  Poor,  5. 

Visits,  8,412. 
Cases  visited,  5,559. 
Consultations,  8,951. 


3.  Relief  Districts,  12  ;  each  with  one  District  Super- 
intendent, 10  male  Officers  of  Poor,  and  an  average 
of  3  female  Officers  of  Poor  and  Orphanage  Service. 

4.  Officers  of  Poor :  total,  120  male,  37  female.] 

Section  5. — The  District  Superintendents,  with  their 
Officers  of  Poor,  male  and  female,  meet  on  fixed  days 
and  once  at  least  every  fortnight  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  District  Superintendent.  The  members  are 
summoned  to  extraordinary  meetings  by  the  Chairman 
according  to  necessity. 

Section  6. — Applications  for  poor  relief  from  the  public 
funds  are  to  be  lodged  with  the  Officer  of  Poor*  in  the 
locality  or  with  the  District  Superintendent,  and,  if  the 
application  has  been  sent  in  error  to  another  person  or 
address,  it  is  to  be  handed  to  the  proper  officer. 

Sectio7i  7. — The  Officer  of  Poor,  as  soon  as  a  claim  is 
made  on  his  assistance,  must,  by  careful  personal  investiga- 
tion, inform  himself  of  the  aj)plicant's  conditions.  If,  as 
the  result,  he  is  convinced  that  tlie  public  Poor  Law 
service  must  intervene,  and  that  immediate  relief  is 
necessary,  he  must  malce,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  corre- 
sponding report  to  the  District  Superintendent,  who  must 
give  directions  for  the  necessary  relief.  In  all  other  cases, 
the  Officer  of  Poor  must  produce  the  application  at  the 
next  District  Meeting  and  state  his  proposals. 

In  pressing  cases,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Poor  is,  on  direct  application  to  him,  entitled  to  order  at 
once  the  necessary  relief.  Of  this,  information  must  be 
given  at  the  next  District  Meeting. 

Section  8. — The  District  Meetings  t  can  grant  relief 
according  to  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Committee 
on  Poor. 

Section  9. — At  the  District  Meetings,  half  the  number 
of  members  constitute  a  quorum. 

The  decisions  are  taken  by  the  vote  of  the  majority. 
In  the  event  of  an  equality  of  votes,  the  Chairman  has  a 
casting  vote.  The  chair  is  occupied  by  the  District  Super- 
intendent or  his  deputy.  The  Chairman  has  the  right  to 
object  to  the  decisions  of  the  meeting  and  to  bring  them 
up  for  settlement  at  the  Committee  on  Poor. 

Section  10. — The  principles  according  to  which  poor 
relief  is  given  and  the  permissible  extent  of  the  same 
are  set  forth  in  a  special  service  instruction  issued  by 
the  municipal  Committee  on  Poor  with  the  approval  of 
the  Magistracy.  Tliis  service  instruction  contains  also  the 
necessary  directions  for  execution  of  minutes  as  well  as  for 
the  course  of  business  generally. 

Section  11.— The  Committee  on  Poor  holds  regular 
meetings  from  fortnight  to  fortnight.  Extraordinary 
meetings  may  be  fixed  at  any  time  by  the  Chairman. 

Section  12. — At  the  meetings  of  the  Committee  on 
Poor,  half  the  members  constitute  a  quorum.  Decisions 
are  taken  by  the  vote  of  the  majority  ;  in  the  case  of  an 
equality  of  votes,  the  Chairman  has  a  casting  vote. 

A  minute  is  made  of  the  decisions  come  to,  and  is  signed 
by  the  Chairman  and  the  Clerk. 

Section  13. — The  Committee  on  Poor  is  required  to  make 
a  summary  statement  of  all  the  poor  relief  granted  for  the 
quarter,  in  order  to  test  how  far  the  total  outlay  of  the 
particular  quarter  corresponds  with  the  estimate  for 
the  whole  year. 

If  the  Committee  on  Poor  is  convinced  that,  according 
to  the  proportion  of  the  outlay  for  the  particular  quarter 
to  the  estimates  for  tfie  year,  the  latter  will  not  be 
sufficient,  they  must  at  once  lay  the  matter  before  the 
Magistracy. 

Section  14. — The  Committee  on  Poor  inspects  the  District 
Meeting  minutes,  which  are  produced  at  every  sitting,  and 
otherwise  inform  themselves  regularly  and  exactly  of  the 
decisions  of  the  District  Meetings.  The  Committee  is 
entitled,  either  on  its  own  motion  or  on  the  appeal  of  a 
person  concerned,  to  abrogate  and  amend  these  decisions  if 


*  "When  the  term  Officer  of  Poor  is  used,  henceforward  it 
includes  female  officers  as  well  as  male. 

t  "District  Meeting"  {Bezirksversammlung)  here  mea.ns  the 
District  Officers  acting  as  a  District  Committee. 
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they  do  not  correspond  to  the  ascertained  conditions  or  to 
the  published  instructions. 

At  the  sessions  of  the  Committee  on  Poor,  the  District 
Superintendents  furnish  a  report  on  the  state  of  poverty 
in  their  districts  and  give  any  necessary  explanations  ; 
they  bring  forward  those  decisions  of  the  District  Meetings 
whose  legality  and  execution  seem  to  them  to  require 
consideration  ;  any  proposals  or  suggestions  made  to  them 
in  relation  to  the  condition  of  the  poor,  when  the  decision 
on  these  is  not  competent  for  the  District  Meeting. 
(Section  8.) 

The  Committee  on  Poor  decides  on  these  within  the 
limits  of  the  estimates. 

Section  15. — A  list  must  be  prepared  of  the  names  of  all 
the  persons  receiving  relief,  with  the  amount  of  the  relief 
given,  and  at  least  once  in  every  half-year  this  must  be 
examined  with  a  view  to  determining  whether  such  altera- 
tion has  taken  place  in  the  conditions  as  to  make  further 
relief  unnecessary. 

In  the  latter  case,  relief  is  to  be  immediately  dis- 
continued. 

Section  16. — The  municipal  Medical  Ofticers  of  Poor  are 
not  memliers  of  the  Committee  ;  but  they  must,  at  the 
request  of  the  Committee,  give  all  information  desired 
as  to  sickness  and  other  conditions  of  the  poor.  If  any 
complaint  is  made  against  them,  they  are  entitled  to  take 
part  in  those  meetings  at  which  the  complaints  are  dealt 
with. 

Section  1 7.—  The  Committee  on  Poor  is  represented 
officially  by  the  Chairman,  who  has  to  carry  out  its 
decisions,  and  whose  signature  is  legally  binding  on  the 
Committee. 

Section  18. — This  Poor  Law  Order  comes  into  force  on 
the  1st  of  April  1893. 

Wiesbaden,  2nd  December  1892, 
The  Magistracy. 

Service  Instruction  for  the  District  Super- 
intendents AND  Officers  of  Poor. 

A.  General  Regulations. 

Section  ].  Relief  of  Persons  in  need  of  Assistance. — Every 
poor  person  that  falls  into  necessitous  circumstances  in 
Wiesbaden  is  relieved  out  of  the  municipal  funds  without 
reference  to  the  length  of  time  he  has  stayed  in  Wiesbaden, 
if,  and  in  so  far  as,  those  liable  for  his  maintenance  are  not 
prepared  or  in  a  position  to  maintain  him.  He  receives, 
according  to  need,  shelter,  the  necessary  subsistence,  the 
necessary  nursing  in  case  of  sickness,  and,  in  case  of  death, 
a  suitable  burial. 

Section  2.  Treatment  of  Able-bodied  Persons. — Single 
persons  caj)able  of  work  are,  as  a  rule,  not  to  be  regarded  as 
subjects  for  relief.  If,  however,  they  apply  for  relief,  they 
must  first  show  that  they  have  really,  but  with(jut  result, 
endeavoured  to  procure  work  and  wages.  They  are  obliged 
to  carry  out  the  work  assigned  to  them  and  suited  to  their 
strength. 

Similarly,  the  following  have  no  claim  to  relief  : — Healthy 
fathers  of  families  capable  of  work,  or  widows,  in  so  far  as 
they  do  not  in  exceptional  circumstances  prove  that  on 
account  of  limited  working  capacity,  due  to  age  or  other  cause, 
or  on  account  of  a  very  large  number  of  uncared-for 
children,  or  on  account  of  illness  of  members  of  the  family, 
they  are  unable  to  gain  the  necessary  livelihood  for  them- 
selves and  those  dependent  on  them. 

If  those  proofs  are  produced  they  may  be  relieved  during 
their  necessity,  with  a  reservation  as  to  refunding  the  relief 
given. 

The  amount  of  relief  given  must  never  exceed  what  is 
really  necessary,  and  must  be  so  regulated  as  to  strengthen 
rather  than  weaken  the  effort  of  each  person  to  sustain 
himself  without  assistance. 

Section  3.  Amount  of  Relief. — The  Committee  on  Poor 
lays  down  the  definite  sums  of  money  that  are  generally 
suitable,  and  must  not  be  exceeded  in  the  granting  of 
absolutely  necessary  relief,  in  the  form  of  food,  shelter,  and 
clothing  for  individual  persons  of  different  ages  and  for 
families.    (But  compare  Sections  30  to  35.) 

B.  Executive  Organisation. 

Section  4.  Position  of  District  Superintendents  and  Officers 
of  Poor  {Male  and  Female). — The  care  of  the  necessitous 
poor  is  entrusted  to  the  municipal  Committee  on  Poor, 
which  in  the  outdoor  service  is  assisted  by  the  District 
Superintendents  and  Officers  of  Poor. 


Section  5. — The  offices  of  District  Superintendent  and 
Officer  of  Poor  belong  to  the  most  important  class  of 
honorary  civic  offices,  the  worthy  administration  of  which 
demands  a  great  measure  of  active  benevolence  and  a  strong 
sense  of  justice  :  tlie  l)enevolence,  in  order  that  the  officers 
may  hear  with  sympathetic  and  kindly  favour  the  requests 
of  the  poor ;  the  seriousness,  that  they  may  refuse  unjustified 
claims  ;  that,  by  careful  examination,  they  may  ascertain 
the  amount  of  relief  necessary  ;  and  that  they  may  prevent 
loafing  and  loose  living  from  being  maintained  and  en- 
couraged by  the  relief  given. 

Section  6  — The  District  Superintendents  and  Officers  of 
Poor  are  responsible  for  the  observance  of  these  Service 
Instructions.  From  their  sense  of  citizenship  it  may  be 
expected  that,  among  the  different  varieties  of  jjersonality 
encountered,  they  will  secure  a  certain  uniformity  in  the 
principles  of  dealing  with  individual  cases. 

They  must  base  each  allowance  on  the  joint  resolution 
of  the  District  Meeting  or  the  Committee  on  Poor,  and 
must  produce  the  exhaustive  statement  of  conditions 
required  of  them  in  the  Schedule  of  Questions  (Appendix 
A). 

They  must  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  Committee 
on  Poor. 

Section  7. — The  outgoing  District  Superintendents  and 
Officers  of  Poor  must  carry  on  the  work  until  their 
successors  take  office,  and  must  then  hand  over  to  them, 
on  their  official  admission  to  the  District  Meeting,  all 
papers  relating  to  the  Poor  Law  service  in  the  district  or 
quarter.  Thereafter,  the  District  Superintendents  accom- 
pany the  newly  appointed  officers  of  poor  to  the  homes  of 
the  poor  in  the  particular  quarter,  and  on  the  spot  make 
them  acquainted  with  their  conditions. 

Section  8. — The  District  Superintendents  are  the  uniting 
link  that  serves  to  bring  the  officers  into  relation  with  the 
Committee  on  Poor,  which  is  the  central  authority,  and  to 
confer  on  the  whole  organisation  the  unity  of  a  single 
body. 

Section  9. — The  District  Superintendents,  in  order  to 
assure  themselves  that  relief  is  being  administered  in  their 
district  in  a  kindly  and  just  manner,  will,  either  alone  or 
with  the  Officer  of  Poor,  visit  the  poor  of  the  district  as 
often  as  seems  reasonable,  in  order,  by  special  observation, 
to  become  personally  acquainted  with  the  conditions  of  the 
poor. 

Section  10. — If  by  illness  or  absence  a  District  Super- 
intendent is  prevented  from  performing  the  duties  of  his 
office,  the  Deputy  Superintendent  acts  instead,  and  if  he 
also  is  prevented,  an  Officer  of  Poor,  selected  fi'om  the 
particular  district  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Poor,  takes  duty. 

Section  11. — In  all  matters  affecting  the  poor,  the  Officers 
of  Poor  have  to  lay  their  proposals  before  the  District 
Superintendent.  The  District  Superintendent  submits 
their  recommendations  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Poor. 

Section  12. — If,  by  illness  or  absence,  an  Officer  of  Poor  is 
prevented  from  performing  tlie  duties  of  his  office,  or  attend- 
ing the  District  Meeting,  he  must  be  represented  by  another 
Officer  of  Poor  of  his  district,  whom  he  has  previously 
instructed  for  such  emergencies.  He  must  also  verbally, 
or  in  writing,  give  notice  to  the  District  Superintendent 
and  the  Municipal  Poor  Administration  that  he  is  unable 
to  be  on  duty,  and  that  he  has  arranged  for  a  deputy. 

If  the  absence  lasts  over  the  next  meeting,  the  District 
Meeting  determines  who  is  to  act  as  deputy,  and  any  Officer 
of  Poor  of  the  district  must  take  duty  if  required. 

Section  13. — The  Officer  of  Poor  from  whose  district  a 
person  in  receipt  of  relief  changes  to  another  district  must 
report  the  removal  to  the  Officer  of  the  latter  district,  and 
at  the  same  time  send  him  the  question-schedule  and  all 
necessary  particulars. 

To  ascertain  whether  poor  persons  in  receipt  of  relief 
from  the  municipality  have  also  reported  themselves  to  the 
Officer  of  Poor  into  whose  district  they  have  gone,  intima- 
tion on  the  appropriate  forni  (Appendix  E)  is  requested 
by  the  Officer  of  Poor  as  soon  as  the  change  of  residence  is 
known  at  the  Municipal  Poor  Administration,  and  the 
giving  of  further  relief  is  made  to  depend  on  the  receipt 
of  this  intimation.  The  intimation  is  to  be  sent  through 
the  District  Superintendent  to  the  Municipal  Poor 
Administration,  whereupon  it  is  returned  with  the  appro- 
priate endorsement. 

Section  14.  Visiting  the  Poor  in  their  Homes. — The  Officers 
of  Poor  are  required  to  visit  the  poor  of  the  district  in 
their  homes  diligently,  as  a  rule  at  least  once  every  fort- 
night,  to  note  on  the  schedule  any  cliange  that  has 
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occurred  in  the  personal  condition  of  the  family,  to  obtain 
exact  information  of  any  alteration  of  income,  and  also  to 
supervise  the  condition  of  the  clothing,  bedding,  etc.,  given 
as  relief. 

At  such  visits,  the  Officer  of  Poor  must  censure  any 
disorder  or  immorality  he  may  encounter,  insist  on  order 
and  cleanliness,  and  recommend  to  the  parents  the  proper 
education  of  their  children  and  the  necessity  for  seeing  to 
their  regular  attendance  at  school. 

Stoppage  or  Reduction  of  lidief. — If  it  appears  that  relief 
is  no  longer  necessary  or  can  be  reduced,  the  necessary 
stoppage  or  reduction  is  forthwith  to  be  brought  about. 
An  immediate  communication  must  be  made  through  the 
District  Superintendent  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Poor,  and  at  the  next  session  of  the  District  Meeting  a 
report  must  be  made. 

Section  15.  Correspondence,  etc.,  with  the  District  Super- 
intendent.— All  official  suggestions  and  reports  of  an  Officer 
of  Poor,  except  communications  with  other  officers,  must 
be  addressed  exclusively  to  the  District  Superintendent. 

Section  16. — When  an  Officer  of  Poor  receives  a  request 
for  relief  out  of  the  public  funds,  he  must,  as  soon  as 
possible,  by  careful  inquiry,  procure  information  of  the 
applicant's  conditions  ;  in  particular,  he  must  ascertain 
the  wages  of  the  applicant  and  his  family,  and  satisfy  him- 
self as  to  what  income  the  applicant  or  the  members  of  the 
family  draw  from  other  soui'ces. 

Section  17.  Ref  usal  of  Relief  by  the  Officer. — If  the  Officer 
of  Poor  is  convinced,  as  the  result  of  his  inquiry,  that 
relief  of  the  applicant  is  certainly  not  necessary,  he  will 
provisionally  i-efuse  relief,  but  at  the  next  District 
Meeting  he  will  report  the  grounds  of  his  refusal  so  that 
a  final  decision  may  be  come  to. 

Section  18.  Recognition  of  the  Necessity  for  Relief. — If  the 
Officer  of  Poor  is  convinced  that  relief  should  be  given,  he 
must,  on  the  basis  of  regulations  19  to  21,  ascertain  : — 

(a)  Whether  any  other  persons  are  legally  oi'  by 
agreement  required  and  prepared  to  give  relief. 

(6)  Whether  the  ap^jlicant  is  a  member  of  a  sick 
or  benefit  society  and  is  already  in  receipt  of  relief 
from  such  a  society,  as  well  as  whether  he  diaws  a 
pension,  insurance  allowance  for  accident,  invalidity, 
or  old  age,  or  any  other  revenue. 

(c)  What  income  the  applicant,  or,  if  there  is  a 
family,  what  income  each  of  them  obtains  by  work 
or  from  any  other  source. 

Section  19.  Persons  liable  for  Maintenance. — Legally,  the 
following  are  liable  for  maintenance : — man  and  wife, 
mutually,;  parents,  grandparents  and  great  grandparents, 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  children,  grandchildren,  and 
great  grandchildren  ;  children,  grantlcliildren,  etc.,  foi' 
the  maintenance  of  their  parents,  grandparents,  etc. 

Illegitimate  children  have  a  claim  for  maintenance 
against  the  mother,  her  parents  and  grandparents,  as  well 
as  against  the  father.  The  claim  on  the  father  of  an 
illegitimate  child  takes  precedence  of  the  claim  on  the 
mother  or  the  maternal  relatives. 

The  prospective  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child  may, 
before  the  birth  of  her  child,  claim  an  order  of  court  that 
the  father  of  her  child  should  be  required  to  deposit  a  sum 
from  which  the  cost  of  her  confinement  and  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  child  for  the  first  three  months  can  be 
defrayed. 

By  Section  617  of  the  Civil  Code,  masters  are  required 
for  a  period  of  six  weeks  or  to  the  end  of  the  service-term, 
if  that  comes  before  the  expiry  of  six  weeks,  to  provide  for 
domestic  servants  that  fall  ill  in  their  service,  and,  if  the 
master  is  at  fault,  he  must  provide  for  them  for  the  whole 
duration  of  the  illness. 

Further,  a  legal  obligation  for  maintenance  rests  on  sick 
and  benefit  societies,  and  accident  societies,  as  well  as 
public  insurance  institutions. 

Section  20.  Inquiry  as  to  the  Applicants  Employment. — 
For  the  inquiry  into  the  applicant's  condition  as  to  employ- 
ment, or  the  employment  of  his  family,  the  Officer  of  Poor 
uses  a  schedule  (Appendix  B)  directed  to  the  employer. 
If,  thereafter,  relief  is  granted  and  its  continuance  is  shown 
to  be  necessary,  the  Officer  of  Poor,  before  each  proposal  for 
a  renewed  allowance,  checks  the  income  and  the  industry 
of  the  poor  person  in  any  way  that  seems  appropriate. 

Capacity  to  earn  a  'living  or  limitation  of  capacity  by 
illness  must  always  be  proved  by  a  certificate  from  the 
regular  or  acting  Medical  Officer  of  Poor. 

The  Medical  Officer  of  Poor  is  required,  to  exhibit  and 
hand  over  (sealed)  the  certificate  only  when  the  Officer  of 
Poor  or  District  Superintendent  fills  up  the  prescribed 


form  (Appendix  C),  and  gives  it  (sealed)  to  the  poor  person 
to  take  to  the  regular  or  acting  Medical  Officer. 

Section  21. — The  result  of  the  investigations  laid  down 
in  Sections  17  to  20  are  to  be  entered  ))y  the  Officer  of 
Poor  on  the  form  provided  for  the  jDurpose  (Appendix  A). 

The  Officer  of  Poor  must  take  care  that  the  entries 
correspond  to  the  actual  facts,  and  must  not  simply  accept 
the  statements  of  the  applicant. 

Procedure  when  Alterations  take  place  in  the  Poor  Person's 
Condition. — But  in  order  that  the  schedule  may,  at  any 
time,  show  completely  and  exactly  the  facts  the  knowledge 
of  which  is  essential  for  the  decision  on  the  necessity  of 
relief,  and  on  the  amount  of  it,  the  Officer  of  Poor  must 
at  once  add  to  the  schedule  any  ascertained  alterations 
in  personal  condition  and  income  that  may  follow  the 
occurrence  of  births,  marriages,  or  deaths  in  the  family. 
Further,  if  the  head  of  the  family  or  a  member  of  it 
becomes  unfit  for  work,  the  Officer  of  Poor  must  obtain 
a  certificate  from  the  regular  or  acting  Poor  Law  Medical 
Officer  of  Poor,  but,  after  noting  it  in  the  schedule,  he 
must  hand  it  over  to  be  placed  among  the  papers  of  the 
Municipal  Poor  Administration. 

The  schedxiles  are  to  be  renewed  every  two  years. 

Section  22. — If,  under  guidance  of  the  regulations  in 
Sections  16  to  20,  the  Officer  of  Poor  is  convinced  of  the 
necessity  for  relief,  he  brings  forward  the  claim  of  the 
applicant  at  the  next  District  Meeting,  and  makes  his 
proposal  on  the  basis  of  the  scliedule. 

Immediate  Relief. — If  the  Officer  of  Poor,  in  any  case, 
has  found  the  need  so  pressing  that  immediate  relief  must 
be  given,  he  must  lodge  with  the  District  Superintendent 
instructions  for  relief.  The  relief  must  not  exceed  the 
amounts  laid  down  in  Section  3. 

Relief  so  given  must  be  reported  by  the  Officer  of  Poor 
or  the  District  Superintendent  at  the  next  District  Meeting 
and  the  necessary  approval  secured. 

Section  23.  District  Meetings. — The  District  Meetings 
take  place  regulaidy  every  fortnight.  The  list  of  regular 
meeting-days  is  prepared  in  advance  for  a  year,  and  sent 
through  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Poor  to  the 
District  Superintendents  and  Officers  of  Poor.  The  list 
serves  as  an  attendance  notice  for  tlie  regular  meetings. 

Further,  as  often  as  the  business  requires,  the  District 
Superintendent  summons  extraordinary  meetings  by  special 
attendance  notice,  with  a  statement  of  the  matters  to  be 
dealt  with. 

It  is  highly  neces.sary  that  the  District  Meetings  should 
be  as  fully  attended  as  possible,  since  it  is  at  those  meetings 
that  the  public  relief  of  the  jjoor  lie.  It  i.s,  therefore, 
expected  that  no  member  will  be  absent  without  a  pressing 
reason. 

The  discussions  of  the  District  Meetings  are  private. 
No  rejjort  is  to  be  made  except  where  this  is  officially 
prescriljcd.  To  the  applicants  for  relief,  only  the  result 
of  the  discussion  is  to  be  communicated  where  this  appears 
desirable  ;  but  no  communication  must  ever  be  made  as  to 
the  person  on  whose  motion  or  report  the  decision  was 
come  to. 

Section  24. — At  a  District  Meeting,  a  quorum  is  half  the 
number  of  members. 

The  decisions  go  by  the  vote  of  the  majority  ;  in  case  of 
equality  of  votes,  the  chairman  has  a  casting  vote. 

Section  25.  Minutes. — At  the  District  Meetings  there  is 
present  an  officer  of  the  Municipal  Poor  Law  Administra- 
tion, who,  as  a  rule,  takes  the  minutes.  This,  however, 
may  be  entrusted  also  to  a  member  of  the  District  Meeting. 

The  decisions  are  to  be  entered  in  the  Minute  Book  of 
the  District  (Appendix  F). 

Section  26.  Chairman. — The  District  Superintendent 
conducts  the  discussions  as  chairman,  and  has  the  right  to 
object  to  such  decisions  of  the  meeting  as  appear  to  him 
to  need  further  consideration.  These  cases  the  Super- 
intendent l)rings  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Committee  on 
Poor,  who  give  a  final  decision. 

Section  27. — From  the  Reports  of  the  Officers  of  Poor, 
who  at  the  same  time  produce  the  question-schedule,  the 
District  Meeting  obtains  complete  knowledge  of  the 
proposals  for  the  poor  of  the  district.  The  Meeting  is 
entitled  and  required  to  refuse  wholly,  or  provisionally, 
any  proposal  that  does  not  correspond  to  the  ascertained 
conditions  or  to  the  regulations  enforced,  or  that  is  founded 
on  imperfect  investigation. 

The  District  Meetings  give  relief  within  the  limits  of 
the  tariff",  specified  by  the  Committee  on  Poor  (Sections 
3  and  33). 

As  to  relief  beyond  this  limit,  the  Committee  on  Poor 
decide. 
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Section  28.  The  Fixing  of  the  Belief-settlement,  etc.,  lies  with 
the  Central  Poor  Law  Adrainistratioyi. — Doubts  as  to 
whether  a  poor  per.son  that  is  actually  present  in  the 
parish  district  of  the  town  of  Wiesbaden,  really  has  his 
settlement  there,  do  not  justify  the  refusal  or  postponement 
of  relief. 

Discussions  regarding  the  reference  of  strange  poor  to 
their  parish  of  settlement,  as  well  as  the  recovery  of  the 
relief  meanwhile  given  them,  are  conducted  by  the  Central 
Poor  Law  Administration. 

If  any  persons  are  legally  or  by  agreement  liable  for 
their  support  (Section  19),  relief  must  be  given  only  in  so 
far  and  so  long  as  the  need  for  it  continues,  until  those 
liable  for  support  have  been  made  to  afford  relief.  The 
legal  steps  against  such  liable  persons  are  taken  by  the 
Central  Poor  Law  Administration  itself  on  the  basis  of  a 
notice  of  information  lodged  with  it  by  the  Officer  of  Poor. 

Section  29.  Legal  Duty  of  Public  Poor  Relief. — The  work 
of  the  municipal  Committee  on  Poor  is  merely  to  administer 
the  legal  duty  of  the  community  in  the  matter  of  poor 
relief.  For  the  exercise  of  this  duty  prescribed  by  law  only 
the  taxes  levied  on  the  inhabitants  for  poor  law  purposes 
are  to  be  applied. 

But  this  duty  is  limited  to  the  giving,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  of  what  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  support  of  the 
poor  person.  The  relief  is,  therefore,  to  be  limited  to  the 
amount  that  is  strictly  necessary,  because  the  municipal 
funds  are  not  entrusted  to  the  Poor  Law  Administration 
for  relief  exceeding  this.  Relief  beyond  this  is  permissible, 
so  far  as  contributions  of  charitable  institutions  and  gifts 
are  at  disposal. 

Section  30.  Refusal  of  any  Claim  to  Relief. — The  existence 
of  an  income  of  an  amount  of  money  laid  down  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poor  in  terms  of  Section  3  of  this  Order,  whether 
this  amount  is  found  at  the  time  of  the  application  for 
relief  or  even  in  the  course  of  the  period  just  elapsed,  ex- 
cludes, as  a  rule,  any  claim  to  relief  from  the  public  poor 
funds. 

C. — Outdoor  Poor  Relief. 

Section  31.  Amount  of  Relief.  —  If  the  income  of  the  appli- 
cant does  not  reach  the  amount  laid  down  in  Section  3,  it 
is  permissible,  out  of  the  public  funds,  to  supplement  his 
income  to  the  limit  of  the  specified  minimum  ;  but  an 
income  below  the  minimum  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  justify 
relief. 

There  remains,  further,  in  each  individual  case,  the  duty 
of  the  District  Meetings  to  consider  the  special  conditions, 
and  to  decide,  according  to  the  special  facts  of  the  case, 
whether  relief  is  necessary  and  whether  the  duty  of  the 
community  to  afford  relief  is  beyond  doubt. 

Section  32. — A  departure  from  the  rule  of  Section  30  and 
greater  amount  of  relief  than  that  permitted  by  Section 
31,  are  permissible  only  in  individual  and  quite  special 
cases.  The  grounds  for  such  an  exception  are  to  be  ex- 
pressly minuted. 

Decisions  of  this  sort  require  the  sanction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poor  (Section  37,  3). 

Section  33.  Forms  of  Relief. — The  District  Meetings  grant 
relief  or  supplement  it  to  the  absolutely  necessary  amount 
in  ascertained  money  value,  and  decide  whether  the  poor 
person  is  to  receive  it  in  cash,  food,  or  in  clothing,  etc. 

Section  34. — Alms  in  money  and  food  are  the  rule  ;  they 
are  never  given  for  longer  periods  than  a  week.  But  such 
persons  as  it  is  feared  or  known  will  not  apply  the  money 
relief  to  the  necessary  maintenance  of  themselves  and  their 
families,  are  to  receive  bread,  soups,  clothing,  etc. 

The  assistance  given  in  aid  of  rent  is  paid  as  a  rule  direct 
to  the  factor  or  rent-receiver,  or  to  a  creditor  authorised  to 
receive  the  amount,  an  acknowledgment  being  obtained 
from  the  poor  person  as  for  relief  given. 

The  number  of  soup  portions  allowed  is  issued  from  the 
soup-kitchen  of  the  Ladies'  Society  on  an  order  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Poor. 

The  bread  is  given  to  the  poor  from  the  municipal  bread- 
shop  on  production  of  a  stamped  order  for  bread.  Clothing 
and  bedding  are,  on  the  production  of  an  order  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Poor,  taken  from  the  shops 
contracted  with  and  handed  over  to  the  poor  by  way  of 
loan  for  their  use. 

In  order  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  misuse  by  the 
poor  of  such  articles  by  sale  or  pawning,  only  the  most 
obviously  necessary  articles,  and  these  piece  by  piece,  are 
to  be  given.  The  Officer  of  Poor  is  to  see  that  the  articles 
are  received  and  not  misused.    (See  Section  14.) 


What  articles  of  clothing  and  bedclothing  have  been 
given,  and  for  what  length  of  time,  is  to  be  shown  on  the 
list  appended  to  Schedule  A. 

Section  35.  Calculation  of  Relief. — The  amount  of  food 
and  clothing  reckoned  as  money  is  to  be  counted  as  a  part 
of  the  regular  weekly  relief  recognised  to  be  necessary. 

Withdrawing  or  Dimdnishing  of  Relief. —  If  poor  persons 
squander  tlie  relief  given  them  or  sell  the  clothing  or 
articles  of  bedding,  relief  must  be  entirely  withdrawn  or 
limited  to  the  smallest  amount  possible. 

Section  36.  Michvire.-i. — The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Wiesbaden  Midwives'  Union  has,  by  agreement,  taken  over 
the  duty  of  attending  to  the  confinement  of  persons 
resident  here  as  well  as  of  affording  the  necessary  first-aid 
to  the  mother  and  her  newborn  child,  and  for  this  purpose 
they  provide  midwives  belonging  to  the  Union,  on  jjayment 
by  the  Municipal  Poor  Law  Administration,  and  that  (1) 
in  the  case  of  all  persons  receiving  public  relief  and  the 
members  of  their  families,  and  (2)  those  otherwise  living  in 
conditions  of  poverty,  who  have  before  their  confinement 
procured  a  certificate  from  the  Central  Poor  Law  Adminis- 
tration. This  certificate  is  given  according  to  the  wages 
and  conditions  of  the  applicant. 

Section  37.  Home  Seirice. — In  poor  families,  in  case  of 
illness  of  the  mother,  housekeepers  from  the  Centi'al  Poor 
Law  Administration  are  provided  for  the  duration  of  the 
illness,  and,  for  an  equivalent,  do  the  household  work  of 
the  patient,  attend  to  the  children,  clean  the  house,  cook 
the  food  and  so  on,  so  that  the  husband  may  go  back  to  his 
work  without  hindrance.  The  work  of  this  housekeeper 
is  sujjervised  by  the  female  Officers  of  Poor,  and  only  on 
the  production  of  a  certificate  from  the  latter  as  to  the 
punctual  and  careful  execution  of  the  work,  is  the  compen- 
sation arranged  for  paid  to  her.  In  regard  to  any  require- 
ments beyond  these  among  the  families  put  under  their 
charge,  the  female  Officers  of  Poor  put  themselves  in 
conimunication  with  the  District  Superintendent  concerned, 
who  examines  the  conditions  of  the  poor  person  himself, 
and,  if  he  thinks  necessary,  lays  the  proposal  before  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Poor. 

Section  38.  Medical  Assistance. — Medical,  surgical,  and 
obstetric  assistance  is,  until  further  notice,  to  be  given  on 
direct  notification  to  the  Poor  Law  Medical  Officer. 

Medicines. — Each  of  the  Medical  Officers  is  in  possession 
of  a  list  of  those  persons  that  are  supported  from  the 
present  municipal  poor  fund,  and,  on  production  of  this 
list,  is  authorised,  by  making  a  note  on  the  prescription, 
to  order  free  supply  of  medicines.  In  pressing  cases,  the 
Poor  Law  Medical  Officers  also  may  supply  free  mediciires 
to  such  persons  as  are  not  indicated  in  this  list ;  but  they 
must,  as  soon  as  possible,  make  a  report  of  this  to  the 
Central  Poor  Law  Administration. 

Section  39. — If  persons  that  are  not  drawing  relief  ask 
for  a  free  supply  of  medicines,  the  Officer  of  Poor  or 
District  Superintendent  is  authorised  in  pressing  cases  to 
grant  tlie  request,  on  marking  the  prescription  of  the  Poor 
Law  Doctor  as  follows  : — 


To  the  Poor  Law  Account. 

Wiesbaden.  190  . 

(Signed)   (Signed)  

District  Superintendent.  Officer  of  Poor. 

He  must  as  soon  as  possible  report  on  the  case  to  the 
Central  Poor  Law  Administration.  In  cases  that  are  not 
urgent  the  poor  person  is  to  be  referred  with  the  pre- 
scription to  the  Central  Poor  Law  Administration. 

Prescriptions  of  other  doctors  can  be  endorsed  with  the 
above  mentioned  note  only  in  quite  special  cases. 

Section  40. — Tonics,  etc.,  and  Surgical  Lnstrume^its. — The 
order  for  the  provision  of  milk,  wine  and  other  tonics  for 
the  sick,  as  well  as  of  trusses,  bandages,  spectacles,  etc.,  is 
executed  at  once  through  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Poor  on  the  order  of  the  Poor  Law  Medical  Officer. 

Any  poor  person  that  applies  for  a  supply  of  such  articles 
of  reiief  is  to  be  referred  to  the  particular  Medical  Officer. 

The  Poor  Law  Medical  Officers  must  prescribe  milk  only 
in  the  case  of  sick  poor  persons,  whether  adults  or  children. 

Section  41.  Burial.  —  The  order  for  the  provision  of 
coffins  is  executed  by  the  Central  Poor  Law  Adminis- 
tration, to  whom  those  concerned  must  apply. 
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D,  Indoor  Poor  Relief. 

Section  42.  Belief  and  Treatment  in  Hospitals. — The 
admission  of  patients  to  the  municipal  hospitals  or  to  any 
other  curative  institution  is  granted  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Poor,  on  production  of  a  certificate  by 
the  Poor  Law  Medical  Officer. 

In  pressing  cases,  the  Poor  Law  Medical  Officer  may 
grant  immediate  admission  of  the  patient  to  the  municijjal 
hospital. 

Applicants  for  relief  that  report  themselves  to  the  Officer 
of  Poor  as  patients  for  admission  to  a  sick  institution,  are 
to  be  referred  to  the  Poor  Law  Medical  Officer 

Section  43.  Relief  in  Institutions. — The  admission  of  old 
and  infirm  persons  to  the  poorhonse,  or  heljiless  children 
to  private  institutions,  cannot  be  carried  through  without 
previous  aijplication  to  the  Directors  of  the  Institution. 

The  Officer  of  Poor  accordingly  will,  after  inquiry  into 
the  conditions,  lay  before  the  next  District  Meeting,  for 
dispo.sal,  any  applications  for  admission  that  he  may 
receive. 

Relief  in  Families. — The  same  procedure  is  to  be  followed 
when  children  and  solitary  persons  unfit  for  work  are  to 
be  j)laced  in  the  care  of  families.  In  pressing  cases,  the 
applicant,  with  a  suitable  proposal  by  the  Officer  of  Poor, 
is  to  be  referred  to  the  Central  Poor  Law  Administration. 

The  supervision  of  infants  conies  under  the  care  of 
District  Superintendent  and  Officer  of  Poor  in  the  same 
way  as  the  supervision  of  orphans. 

Section  44.  Admission  to  the  Municipal  Workhouse. — 
Homeless  families  and  solitary  persons  whose  admission  to 
the  Municipal  Workhouse  has  to  be  considered,  are  to  be 
referred  to  the  Central  Poor  Law  Administration. 

In  cases  where  public  assistance  appears  immediately 
necessary,  but  the  office  of  the  Central  Poor  Law  Administra- 
tion is  closed,  the  District  Superintendents  are  empowered 
to  hand  over  the  persons  to  the  workhouse  or  to  give  the 
proper  certificate  of  admission,  which  is  to  be  handed  over 
to  the  applicant  in  a  closed  official  envelope,  addressed  to 
the  Superintendent. 

On  every  such  action  a  report,  however,  has  to  be  made 
as  soon  as  possible  to  the  Central  Poor  Law  Administra- 
tion. 

Care  of  Orphans. — The  District  Superintendents  and 
Officers  of  Poor  have  not  only  to  comply  with  all  the 
requests  of  the  Superintendent  of  Orphanages  regarding 
the  education  and  tending  of  orphan  children,  ljut  they 
are  also  bound  to  exercise  in  this  connection  careful  control, 
and  especially  to  see  that  the  foster  parents  carry  out 
conscientiously  the  regulations  of  the  agreement. 

Section  45. — Proposals  for  the  admission  of  orphans  to 
the  charge  of  the  central  orphan  fund  of  Nassau,  for  a 
grant  from  this  fund,  or  from  the  Adolpli  foundation,  are 
to  be  lodged  with  the  Central  Poor  Law  Administration, 
who  will  do  what  is  necessary. 

E.  Miscellaneous. 

Section  46.  Extract  from  the  Criminal  Code. — Persons 
that  through  fault  of  their  own  have  fallen  into  a  condition 
of  poverty,  or  persist  therein,  or  allow  their  families  to  fall 
into  destitution,  may  be  punished. 

The  Imperial  Criminal  Code  deals  with  this  matter  in 
Section  361,  Nos.  5,  7,  8,  and  10.  Imprisonment  for  six 
weeks  is  the  punishment  for — 

(5)  Any  person  that  is  so  addicted  to  gambling,  drinking. 


or  loafing,  that  he  falls  into  a  condition  in  which  he  has  to 
apply  to  the  Authorities  for  public  assistance  in  order  to 
maintain  himself  or  those  for  whose  maintenance  he  is 
responsiljle. 

(7)  Any  person  that,  when  receiving  relief  from  the 
Public  Poor  Law  Funds,  refuses  from  laziness  to  perform 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  the  work  assigned  to  him  by  the 
Authorities. 

(8)  Any  person  that,  after  the  loss  of  his  situation,  does 
not  secure  another  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  com- 
petent authorities,  and  cannot  prove  that,  in  spite  of  all 
his  efforts,  he  has  failed. 

(10)  Any  person  that,  although  in  a  position  to  maintain 
those  for  whom  he  is  responsible,  shirks  his  responsibility 
for  maintenance  in  spite  of  the  request  of  the  competent 
authorities,  so  that  public  relief  has  to  be  obtained  from 
the  Authorities. 

In  the  case  of  No.  10,  a  fine  of  150  marks  (£7,  10s.)  may 
be  substituted  for  imprisonment.  In  the  sentence  of  im- 
prisonment in  the  cases  of  5,  7,  and  8,  it  may  be  specified 
that  the  person  sentenced,  after  the  expiry  of  his  period 
in  prison,  may  be  handed  over  to  the  District  Police 
Authorities.  The  District  Police  Authorities  have  the 
power  to  commit  the  sentenced  person  either  to  two  years 
in  a  labour  colony  or  to  serve  on  works  of  public  utility. 

Section  47.  The  Education  of  a  Minor  — A  Minor  that  has 
not  yet  completed  his  eighteenth  year  may  be  handed  over 
to  have  his  education  attended  to — 

(1)  If  the  pi-ovisions  of  Section  1666  or  of  Section  1838 
of  the  Civil  Code  apply,  and  the  care  of  his  education  is 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  neglect  of  the  minor. 

(2)  If  the  minor  has  couiniitted  a  penal  offence,  if  on 
account  of  his  youthfulness  he  cannot  be  punished,  and  if, 
for  the  prevention  of  further  social  neglect  of  the  minor, 
the  care  of  his  education  is  desirable,  because  of  the  quality 
of  his  oft'ence,  the  personality  of  the  parents  or  other 
educator,  and  the  other  conditions  of  his  life. 

(3)  If,  apart  from  these  cases,  tlie  care  of  his  education 
is  necessary  on  account  of  the  unsuitability  of  the  educative 
influences  of  the  parents  or  other  educator  and  of  the 
school  to  prevent  the  complete  social  degeneration  of  the 
minor. 

The  District  Superintendents  and  Officers  of  Poor  are 
required  to  bring  before  tlie  Central  Poor  Law  Administra- 
tion all  cases  in  which  conditions  of  this  kind  exist. 

In  the  Notices  and  Reports  are  to  be  included  a  definite 
statement  of  the  facts  on  which  the  proposal  is  founded, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  necessary  evidence  and  witnesses 
are  to  be  produced.  Notices  and  Reports  are  to  be  made 
early,  that  is  to  say,  not  for  the  first  time  when  neglect  is 
far  advanced,  but  at  the  beginning,  since  the  supervision  of 
education  has  then,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  best 
prospect  of  results. 

Section  48.  Proceedings  against  those  liable  for  Relief. — 
By  Section  65  of  the  Prussian  Executive  Law  for  Relief 
Settlements,  the  following  persons,  on  the  motion  of  the 
Poor  Law  Union  responsible  for  the  relief  of  poor,  may,  by 
resolution  (accompanied  by  reasons)  of  the  Administration, 
after  hearing  those  concerned,  be,  to  the  extent  of  their 
legal  obligations,  held  responsible  for  giving  the  necessary 
relief  for  the  time  being  : — the  husband,  the  wife,  married 
parents,  the  unmarried  mother,  as  well  as  the  legitimate 
child  and  the  illegitimate  child  in  relation  to  the  mother. 

The  Magistracy,  Wiesbaden, 
23rd  December  1902. 
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Committee  on  Poor. 


Notice  for  Poor  Law  Officer. 


The  following  questions  are  to  be  answered 
in  detail.  Where  illness  forms  the  ground 
for  relief,  a  certificate  from  the  appro- 
priate Poor  Law  Medical  Officer  is  to  be 
included. 


Schedule  of  Questions  regarding  the  Family  of 


Questions. 


1.  Name  and  surname  ? 

2.  Trade  or  business  ? 

3.  Day  and  year  of  birth  ? 

4.  Place  of  birth  1 

5.  Keligion  : — 

(a)  Husband  ? 
(6)  Wife? 
(c)  Children? 

6.  Present  dwelling  ? 

Rent  for  same  ? 

7.  Since  when  has  the  applicant  stayed  in  Wiesbaden  ? 

(Here  are  to  be  given  the  dwelling-places  of  tlie  last 
four  years.) 

8.  Has  he  been  reported  to  the  police  on  arrival  ? 

9.  Has  the  applicant's  stay  in  the  present  town  been 

interrupted  by  absences  ? 
How  often  ? 
When  ? 

And  where  and  how  long  has  he  stayed  out  of  the 
town  ? 

10.  If  the  applicant  is  not  yet  twenty  years  old,  where  do 

his  parents  stay  ? 
Where  or  when  did  they  die  ? 

11.  Where  has  the  applicant  stayed  before  his  present 

residence,  and  how  long  ? 

12.  Is  the  applicant  married  ? 

What  is  his  wife's  name  ? 
How  old  is  she  ?  and 
Does  he  live  with  her  ? 

13.  Has  the  applicant  children  ? 

What  are  their  names  ? 
How  old  are  they  ? 
What  wages  do  they  earn  ? 
Where  do  they  live  and  house  ? 

14.  Are  there  other  persons  in  the  household  belonging  to 

the  household  ? 
Who  are  they  ? 
How  old  are  they  ? 
What  income  have  they  ? 

15.  Is  the  applicant  only  temporarily  or  permanently 

suffering  from  bodily  unfitness  for  work,  and  how 
and  what  is  the  condition  of  health  generally — 
as  shown,  if  necessary,  by  certificate  by  the 
doctor — and  his  bodily  capacity  for  earning  a 
living  ? 

16.  Are  his  dependants  and  the  other  persons  of  his  house- 

hold fit  for  work  ? 
What  wages  do  they  earn,  and  what  income  have 
they? 


Answers. 
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Questions. 


17.  Has  the  applicant  relatives  liable  for  his  maintenance 

and  able  to  maintain  him  1 
What  are  their  names,  and  where  do  they  live  ? 
What  property  and  income  have  they  ? 
Why  do  not  they  support  the  applicant  ? 

18.  What  is  the  bodily  fitness  for  work  of  his  dependants  'l 

19.  Has  the  applicant  any  property,  or  does  he  expect 

such  ? 

Has  he  lent  money  (savings  bank,  etc.)  1 
Is  he  perfectly  destitute  1 

20.  How  has  the  applicant  lived  latterly,  or  procured 

maintenance  ? 
With  what  employer  was  he  last  at  work,  and  how 
much  did  he  earn  weekly  1 

21.  On  what  ground  and  since  when  has  the  applicant 

been  out  of  work  ? 


Answers. 


22.  Does  the  applicant  belong  to  a  sick,  or  death,  or  other 

friendly  society,  and  if  so,  with  what  rights  and 
duties  ? 

Does  he  draw  a  pension,  or  .sick,  or  invalidity,  or 

old  age,  or  accident  allowance  ? 
Since  when,  and  what  amount  ? 

23.  Has  the  applicant  his  furniture  insured  against  fire  and 

other  risks  ?    What  amount  ? 


24.  Has  the  applicant  already  received  relief  from  public 

funds,  and  from  whom,  and  from  when  to  when  ? 

25.  Has  the  applicant  ever  been  punished  ?    What  impres- 

sion does  his  general  personality  make  ?  What 
did  inquiry  elicit  as  to  his  previous  life  and  occu- 
pation, his  industry,  and  force  of  character  1 


Questions  to  be  answered  by  the  Officer  of  Poor  Himself. 

26.  Do  the  foregoing  answers  rest  on  your  own  observation 

and  inquiry,  or  by  what  persons  have  they  been 
obtained  for  you  ? 

27.  According  to  the  foregoing  inquiry,  what  relief  do  you 

consider  necessary,  and  for  how  long  ? 

28.  Can  the  refunding  of  the  relief  given  be  expected  ? 

How,  according  to  your  view  of  the  applicant's 
poverty,  can  anything  be  done  to  prevent  it 
for  the  futui'e,  or  to  dispose  of  the  matter 
permanently  at  once  ? 


Wiesbaden,  190  

Name,. 


Address,  

Officer  of  Poor. 


List  of  Articles  op  Clothing  and  Bedding,  and  their  Regulation  Lasting-period. 


No.  of  Duration 

Article.  in  Years. 

1.  Shirts,  .......  1- 

2.  Trousers  and  jackets  for  men  and  boys,  ...  2 

3.  Skirts  and  bodices  for  women  and  girls,  ...  2 

4.  A  necktie,       .......  3 

5.  A  man's  cap,  .......  3 

6.  A  pair  of  socks  or  stockings,  .....  1 

7.  A  pair  of  leather  shoes,  .....  I 

8.  A  bed-cover,    .......  2 

9.  Cotton  or  woollen  blankets,    .....  2 
10.  A  mattress,     .......  2 
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Quarter  No  

Municipal  Pook  Law  Administration. 

  (The  employer  will  kindly 

sign  here  himself.) 


will  greatly  oblige  by  answering  the  following  questions  : — 


for  poor  relief  for  himself  or  family,  work  for  you  ? 

2.  Since  when  ? 

3.  How  much  did  his  average  weekly  wage  for  the  last 
three  months  amount  to  ? 

4.  What  is  the  amount  of  his  weekly  wages  now  ? 


5.  Have  his  wages  been  often,  or  for  long,  interrupted  on 
account  of  want  of  work  ? 


6.  Do  you  know  whether  he  or  his  family  receive  any 
income  from  other  sources  ?    How  much  ? 


7.  Do  you  certify  that  the  applicant  works  with  commend- 
able industry  ;  or  could  he  do  more  work,  and 
thereby  earn  a  greater  wage  ? 


Do  you  know  anything  else  that  the  Administration 
ought  to  know  regarding  the  circumstances  and 
habits  of  the  applicant  ? 


Wiesbaden,  190  

Signature  of  Officer  of  Poor. 


Wiesbaden,  190  

Signature  of  Employer. 


APPENDIX  C. 
Committee  on  Poor. 

District  No   Quarter  No   Wiesbaden,  190. 

Wiesbaden,  190 

The  undersigned  Officer  of  Poor  requests  you  to  ex-  The  undersigned  Medical  Officer  of  Poor  hereby  certifies, 
amine  : —  after  careful  examination,  that 

1.  Whether  

dwelling  at  

is  ill  ? 

a.  If  so,  what  does  he  suffer  from  ? 

6.  What  amount  of  incapacity  for  work  does  this 

involve  1 
c.  How  long  is  it  likely  to  last  ? 

2.  Whether   

is  a  suitable  case  for  admission  to  the  Hospital  ? 

3.  Whether,  and  if  so,  on  what  ground  is  admission  to 

the  Hospital  necessary  ? 

Signed  

Address  

Officer  of  Poor. 

6  C 
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Committee  o^  Poor. 

For  

dwelling  at   

the  undersigned  proposes  the  granting  of  temporary  relief  of 


for  a  period  of  weeks,  on  the  ground  that 


Wiesbaden  190  . 

Signed  

Officer  of  Poor. 

Wiesbaden,  190  . 

] .  The  proposed  relief  has  been  granted. 

•>.  To  be  delivered  to  the  Magistracy,  the  Poor  Law  Administration,  here. 

Signed  


District  Superintendent. 


APPENDIX  E. 


District  No.. 
Quarter  No. 


Committee  on  Poor. 

The  applicant   

residing  at  

since  190  ,  who  declare"  that  he  receives  from  the 

Municipal  Poor  Fund  the  following  : — 

1.  Daily  litres  of  milk. 

2.  Daily  portions  of  soup. 

3.  Weekly,  s  d.  in  money. 

4.  „   loaf  bread. 

5.  „   soup  cakes. 

6.  „   lbs.  coal  in  winter. 

7.  Monthly  s  d.  m  relief  of  rent. 


Seen,- 


has  reported  liimself  to  me. 

Wiesbaden,.. 


.190 


Officer  of  Poor. 


District  Superintendent. 
To  District  Superintendent  .... 


returned  with  remark  that  the  statements  of 


The  relief  has  been  granted  because 


Be  good  enough  so  to  inform  the  above  Officer  of  Poor. 

Wiesbaden,  190  . 

The  Magistracy,  Poor  Law  Administration. 
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Current  No. 

No.  of  Register. 

Name, 
Condition, 

and 
Dwelling 
of 

Applicant. 

Age- 

Decision  of 
District  Meeting, 
and 

Detailed  Reasons 
for  Same. 

Granted — 

Decision  of  the 
Committee  on  Poor 

(a) 

(&) 

a; 

d 

0) 

a 

In  Cash  : 
weekly. 

Loaf  Bread  : 
per  week. 

Soup  Tablets : 
weekly. 

Millc  : 
daily. 

Coals  in  Win- 
ter :  weekly. 

Rent : 
monthly. 

Otherwise. 

For  what 
Period. 

S.  D. 

Loaves 

Pieces 

Pints 

Lbs. 

S.  D. 

APPENDIX  G. 

Committee  on  Poor. 

The  ajjplicant   

suffering  fi'oni   

dwelling  at    i-equires  admission 

to  the  Municipal  Hospital  on  account  of  *   


Wiesbaden,  190  . 

Signed  

Medical  Officer  of  Poor. 

*  Want  of  household  service,  or  suitable  lodging,  or  at  instance  of  Health  Office,  or  other  reasons. 


APPENDIX  No.  CLXI.  (E). 
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The  accompanying  table,  showing  the  staffs  of  the  Local 
Government  Boards  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
respectively,  illustrates  the  differences  of  treatment  accorded 
to  the  three  countries. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  staff  of  the  Scottish  Board  is 
extremely  meagre.  Compare,  for  example,  the  number  of 
inspectors.  The  English  Board  has  1  chief  general 
inspector,  14  general  inspectors,  4  assistant  general  in- 
spectors, 2  Poor  Law  medical  inspectors,  1  chief  engineering 
inspector,  1  deputy  chief  engineering  inspector,  and  17 
engineering  inspectors,  1  medical  officer,  2  assistant  medical 
officers,  13  medical  inspectors,  and  7  other  inspectors  of 
various  kinds — in  all  63.  The  Irish  Board  has  9  general 
inspectors,  7  medical  inspectors,  6  temporary  inspectors, 
2  lady  inspectors  of  boarded -out  children,  1  engineering 
inspector,  and  3  assistant  engineering  inspectors — in  all  28. 
The  Scottish  Board  has  4  general  superintendents  of  poor, 
and  1  medical  inspector — in  all  5. 

Even  more  noticeable  are  the  differences  in  the  remunera- 
tion of  the  members  of  staff  of  the  respective  Boards.  The 
vice-president  of  the  Scotti.sh  Board  receives  £1200,  rising 
after  five  years  to  £1500.    The  vice-president  of  the  Irish 


Board  receives  £1500  rising  by  £100  annually  to  £1800. 
The  legal  and  medical  members  of  the  Scottish  Board 
receive  £1000.  The  commissioner  and  medical  commis- 
sioner of  the  Irish  Board  receive  £1000  rising  to  £1200. 
There  are  no  members  of  the  English  Board,  other  than 
the  president,  but  the  permanent  secretary  receives  £1500 
rising  to  £1800,  while  the  legal  adviser,  4  assistant  secre- 
taries and  chief  general  inspector  each  receive  £1000 
rising  to  £1200. 

The  secretary  of  the  Irish  Board  receives  £800  rising  to 
£900,  and  the  assistant  secretary  £800.  The  secretary  of 
the  Scottish  Board  receives  £700  rising  to  £900,  and  the 
chief  clerk  (there  is  no  assistant  secretary)  receives  £500 
rising  to  £600. 

In  England  there  are  11  principal  clerks  receiving  £700 
rising  to  £900,  12  first  class  clerks  receiving  £550  rising  to 
£650,  and  30  second  class  clerks  receiving  £150  rising  to 
£500.  In  Ireland  there  are  4  senior  clerks  receiving  £600 
rising  to  £700,  and  12  junior  clerks  receiving  £150  rising 
to  £500.  In  Scotland  there  are  3  staff  clerks  receiving 
£350  rising  to  £500,  and  4  minor  staff  clerks  receiving 
£250  rising  to  £350. 
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APPENDICES : 


APPENDIX  No.  CLXII.  (A). 


PAPER  HANDED  IN  BY  MR  MALCOLM  W.  SCOTT  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF 

INSPECTORS  OF  POOR  OF  SCOTLAND. 


Q.  57038  (71). 

Table  I. — Return  of  Salaries  paid  to  Inspectors  of  Poor  in  Scotland. 
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1 

1 

Table  II.— Return  of  Poor  Law  Officers  in  Scotland. 


Counties. 

Pop. 

Insp. 
Clerk. 

Insp. 
Coll. 

Insp. 
Coll. 
Reg. 

Insp. 
Teachers. 

Insp. 
other 
occup. 

Coll. 

Shetland  ........ 

3 

2 

2 

7 

3 

Wigtown  ........ 

2 

5 

1 

9 

6 

Sutherland  

2 

5 

6 

4 

Stirling.  ........ 

3 

9 

5 

"2 

3 

5 

Selkirk  :  . 

3 

4 

Roxburgh  ........ 

4 

3 

17 

6 

1 

Ross  and  Cromarty  

4 

18 

5 

1 

5 

9 

Renfrew  ........ 

2 

2 

8 

3 

2 

4 

Perth  ......... 

2 

11 

11 

25 

22 

14 

Peebles  ......... 

2 

1 

11 

Orkney  ......... 

3 

1 

1 

18 

3 

Nairn  

2 

1 

1 

Linlithgow  ........ 

4 

2 

2 

3 

5 

Lanark  .       .       .  . 

12 

3 

8 

11 

5 

15 

Kirkcudbright      .  . 

1 

3 

4 

6 

14 

8 

Kinross.  ........ 

1 

2 

2 

Kincardine  ........ 

6 

6 

7 

Inverness  ........ 

2 

15 

7 

9 

"7 

Haddington  ........ 

1 

5 

17 

1 

2 

Forfar  .... 

5 

8 

4 

26 

10 

9 

Fife  

4 

16 

11 

14 

15 

13 

Elgin  "  . 

6 

2 

3 

1 

7 

6 

Edinburgh  . 

2 

4 

14 

5 

2 

5 

Dumfries  ........ 

1 

6 

5 

16 

15 

12 

Dumbarton  ....... 

8 

1 

1 

2 

Clackmannan  ....... 

3 

2 

Caithness  .... 

1 

6 

2 

1 

3 

Bute                                                .       .  . 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

Berwick  ... 

4 

5 

18 

4 

4 

Banfi'  

2 

5 

1 

2 

13 

6 

Ayr  \ 

4 

20 

12 

4 

4 

7 

Argyle  .  

2 

12 

9 

7 

10 

5 

Aberdeen  

2 

12 

14 

4 

51 

9 

65^ 

203 

152 

205 

255 

168 

*  This  refers  to  parishes  where  the  office  of  inspector  and  clerk  to  the  council  occupies  the  whole  time  of  that  official. 
Note.— In  824  parislies  the  inspector  of  poor  is  also  clerk  to  the  Parish  Council. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CLXII.  (B). 
Paper  handed  in  by  Mr  Scott  on  behalf  of  the  Society  of  Inspectors  of  Poor.    Q.  5712.5. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Inspectors  of  Poor  for 
Scotland,  held  in  Glasgow  on  the  20th  January  1909,  the 
following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  : — 

"That  the  Society  of  Inspectors  of  Poor  for  Scotland 
'  resolve,  as  they  hereby  resolve,  to  grant  diplomas  in 
*  accordance  with  the  scheme  outlined  in  the  subjoined 
'  memorandum  ;  and  that  it  be  remitted  to  the  executive 
'  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  give  effect  to  this  resolu- 
'  Lion." 


SOCIETY  OF  IXSPECTOES  OF  POOR  FOR 
SCOTLAND. 

Scheme  of  Examination  for  Diploma  of 
THE  Society. 

1.  Diplomas  will  be  granted,  without  examination,  by 
the  Society  to  Inspector.*  of  Poor  who  have  held  office  for 
at  least  ten  years  ;  but  no  diploma  will  be  granted  without 
examination  after  31st  December  1919. 

2.  Candidates  for  the  diploma  of  the  Society,  by  ex- 
amination, must — 

(a)  Pass  an  examination  in  the  following  subjects  : — 

1.  English  composition  and  writing  to  dicta- 
tion ; 

2.  History  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ; 

3.  Geography  ; 

4.  Arithmetic,  including  vulgar  and  decimal 
fractions  ; 

5.  Book-keeping,   correspondence,   and  precis 
writing,  indexing,  etc.  ; 

6.  Elements  of  Latin  ;  or 

(/;)  Have  passed  the  first  General  Knowledge  Ex 
amination  for  the  legal  profession  ;  or 

(c)  Possess  equivalent  certificates  of  the  Scotch 
Education  Department ;  the  Athenaeum,  Glasgow  ; 
the  Heriot  Watt  College,  Edinburgh  ;  or  of  any 
other  recognised  College  ;  as  to  the  sufficiency  of 


which  certificates  the  Examination  Board  will  be 
sole  judges  ;  and 
(d)  Either  being  Inspectors  of  Poor  in  office  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  this  scheme,  or  persons 
who  have  served  for  five  years  in  some  part  of 
the  work  of  a  parish  council,  must  pass  an 
examination  in  the  Scottish  Poor  Law,  the  Acts 
of  Parliament  (other  than  the  Poor  Law  Acts) 
administered  by  parish  councils  ;  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Local  Government  Board  and 
the  General  Board  of  Lunacy  ;  and  the  rules 
relative  to  the  management  of  poorhouses. 

3.  The  executive  shall  have  power  to  alter  or  modify 
the  subjects  of  examination  for  the  diploma. 

4.  The  Examination  Board  will  be  composed  of  the 
following : — 

Two  members  to  be  nominated  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  ; 

One  member  to  be  nominated  by  the  General  Board 
of  Lunacy  (if  the  consents  of  these  Boards  are 
obtained)  ; 

Four  members  of  the  Society  of  Inspectors  to  be 
chosen  by  the  executive. 

5.  The  examination  papers  will  be  prepared  by  the 
Examination  Board,  or  by  examiners  appointed  by  them  ; 
and  examinations  will  be  held  at  centres  and  dates  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Examination  Board. 

6.  Diplomas  will  be  signed  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Examination  Board  and  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
the  Society  of  Inspectors  of  Poor,  and,  when  granted  after 
examination,  a  diploma  will  bear  that  it  has  been  so 
gained. 

7.  The  fee  for  diplomas  granted  in  virtue  of  ten  years' 
service  will  be  £1  Is.  ;  and  the  fee  for  each  examination 
will  be  £1  Is.  on  first  appearance,  and  10s.  6d.  for  a  second 
or  succeeding  appearance  at  such  examination. 

8.  The  executive  shall  have  power,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Society  in  each  case,  to  withdraw  any 
diploma  on  cause  shown. 


APPENDIX  No.  CLXIII. 


PAPER  HANDED  IN  BY  MR  MILES  M'INNES. 


Q.  57672. 

PROBLEM  OF  THE  UNEMPLOYED. 


A  SCHEME  OF  TREATMENT. 

Restrictive  and  Ameliorative  Measures. 

The  unemployed,  like  the  poor,  we  have  always  with  us, 
but  in  recent  years,  for  reasons  not  far  to  seek,  they  have 
increased  to  such  proportions  as  to  threaten  the  very  exist- 
ence of  our  constitution  if  their  wants  are  not  attended  to. 
Therefore,  the  time  has  arrived  when  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  protect  our  economic  system  from  this  incubus. 
The  unemployed  are  usually  divided  into  two  classes  : — 
unemployed  and  the  unemployable.  I  propose,  however, 
to  divide  them  into  three  classes,  and  in  doing  so  to  leave 
out  the  mentally  and  physically  weak,  for  whom  we  already 
have  ample  accommodation  in  existing  institutions,  and 
deal  with  the  able-bodied  unemployed,  for  whom  we  have 
not  yet  made  sufficient  provision. 

((f)  There  is  the  sturdy  beggar,  who  never  works 
and  never  wants,  hut  wanders  at  his  own  sweet 
will  from  one  side  of  the  country  to  the  other, 
living  upon  the  fat  of  the  land.  This  is  a  beggar 
from  choice. 

(6)  The  ti'amp  who  was  at  one  time  a  workman, 
but  who,  through  dislocation  of  his  trade,  or  other 


cause,  took  to  the  road  in  search  of  work,  and  ulti- 
mately fell  to  the  position  of  a  vagrant. 

(c)  The  real  unemployed,  who  through  changes  in 
methods  of  industry,  and  other  seasonable  causes, 
have  been  thrown  out  of  employment. 

Three  Classes  Described. 

Referring  to  the  first  class,  the  sturdy  beggar,  I  think  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  Poor  Law  has  had  no  effect  in 
reforming  this  character,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  helped 
him  to  live,  because  when  he  is  "down  on  his  luck"  he 
goes  to  the  poorhouse,  just  as  one  would  go  to  a  hydro- 
pathic for  a  little  curative  treatment.  Of  course,  the  tramp 
is  simply  a  product  of  mistaken  philanthropy  on  the  part 
of  the  public,  whose  folly  makes  his  existence  on  the  road 
possible. 

The  second  class  are  larger  than  one  might  think,  and 
deserve  more  sympathy  than  they  get,  because  they  are 
not  tramps,  in  the  first  instance,  by  choice,  but  by  circum- 
stances. When  they  first  started  on  the  road  they  may 
have  done  so  with  the  best  intentions  and  highest  hopes  of 
obtaining  employment,  but  not  finding  it,  and  mixing 
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frequently  with  the  vagrant  class,  they  soon  became 
demoralised.  The  next  development  of  the  tramp  in 
search  of  work,  and  who  fails  to  find  it,  is  a  feeling  of 
revenge  against  society  that  he  considers  has  done  him  a 
mortal  injury  liy  making  him  what  he  has  become — a 
"  tramp."    And  a  tramp  he  remains. 

The  third  group  are  the  real  working  men,  who  are 
temporarily  out  of  employment,  and  if  they  are  to  be 
rescued  from  falling  into  the  degrading  position  of  ordinary 
tranq^s,  the  State  must  come  to  their  aid  without  delay  by 
helping  them  to  help  themselves,  and  this  can  best  be  done 
by  giving  them  work.  The  regular  tramp  does  not  want 
work.  There  is  a  true  story  told  of  one  who  said,  "  I  eats 
'  well  and  I  sleeps  well,  but  when  I  sees  a  bit  o'  work  I 
'  goes  all  of  a  tremble." 

Having  made  a  diagnosis  of  the  able-bodied  tramp's 
disease — for  I  maintain  that  vagrancy  is  a  social  disease  of 
a  virulent  type — it  may  be  reasonably  expected  that  I 
shoidd  supply  an  antidote.  That,  however,  is  not  so  easy, 
especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  able  writers  and 
profound  thinkers  have  hitherto  failed  to  solve  the  problem. 
From  my  intimate  knowledge  and  long  acquaintance  with 
the  tramping  class,  which  now  extends  to  over  thirty  years, 
first  as  a  criminal  officer  and  then  as  a  civil  officer,  I  believe 
I  know  their  peculiar  views  and  habits  better  than  most 
people,  and  certainly  better  than  those  who  have  only 
looked  at  them  from  a  distance,  yet  I  am  not  at  all 
sanguine  that  I  can  projjound  a  scheme  that  would  relieve 
the  present  tension,  and  at  the  same  time  satisfy  the 
views  of  the  community. 

It  must  be  obvious  from  the  description  I  have  given  of 
the  three  different  classes  of  tramps  that,  while  the  first 
and  second  might  be  dealt  with  together,  the  third  must 
have  separate  treatment.  Therefore,  our  policy  towards 
the  first  two,  to  be  effective,  must  be  restrictive,  and 
towards  the  last  ameliorative.  To  my  first  proposition  the 
usual  bogey  trotted  out  against  it  is  the  liberty  of  the 
subject.  My  argument  against  that  is  that  the  liberty  of 
the  subject  can  only  be  respected  so  long  as  the  action  of  a 
particular  subject  does  not  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  the 
other  subjects,  but  as  soon  as  that  takes  place  it  must  be 
restricted,  or  otherwise  law  and  order  could  not  be  main- 
tained. Vagrancy  in  a  civilised  country  is  not  only  a 
danger  but  a  weakness,  and  should  be  restricted  within 
well-defined  lines.  With  that  object  in  view,  I  will  briefly 
outline  a  scheme  which,  if  it  were  put  in  force,  would  not 
only  secure  the  tramp's  comfort,  but  in  some  cases  restore 
him  to  the  society  which  he  has  long  been  at  war  with. 
My  proposition  is  as  follows  : — 

Duty  of  the  State. 

1.  That  the  tramp,  being  a  national  and  not  a  parochial 
pauper,  should  be  taken  charge  of  and  supported  by  the 
State  until  he  is  in  a  position  to  support  himself.  That  in 
many  cases  could  be  brought  about  by  alienating  him  from 
the  road  by  keeping  him  in  an  industrial  home,  where  he 
would  be  compelled  to  work,  but  would  be  kept  comfort- 
able. They  are  not  all  irredeemable,  and  a  comfortable 
home,  with  healthy  surroundings,  would  go  a  long  way 
towards  kindling  that  spirit  of  independence,  which  had 
been  almost  crushed  out  on  the  road. 

Proposed  Homes. 

2.  Let  us  assume,  then,  that  the  Government  has 
accepted  my  proposition,  and  that  they  have  undertaken 
the  charge  of  all  the  tramps  and  vagrants  in  the  country. 
What  is  the  next  step  towards  the  reclamation  of  that 
mixed  class  1  I  suggest  that  the  Government  should  com- 
mence by  joining  two  or  more  counties  together,  so  as  to 
form  districts,  in  each  of  which  there  should  be  an 
industrial  home,  equipped  for  outdoor  and  indoor  labour. 
The  home  and  workshops  need  not  be  built  of  stone  and 
lime,  l3ut  of  iron  and  wood,  which  would  cost  less  than 
half  of  what  permanent  buildings  would  do,  and  would 
serve  the  purpose  equally  well.  They  should  be  so  devised 
and  constructed  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  two  classes 
of  men.  Every  home  should  be  built  upon  or  near  waste 
land  that  could  be  reclaimed  by  the  inmates  of  the  home. 
Labour  bureaux  should  be  established  at,  and  in  connec- 
tion with,  every  industrial  home,  so  as  to  collect  information 
regarding  where  labour  is  wanted,  and  where  it  may  be 
found.  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  will  dispense  with  the 
details  of  the  staff",  other  than  what  necessarily  follows  in 
connection  with  the  reception  and  disposal  of  the  inmates 
of  the  home 


3.  The  financial  position  of  the  home,  in  relation  to  its 
inmates,  should  be  upon  the  following  basis,  viz. : — The 
wages  earned  by  every  man  shoidd  be  calculated  at  the 
rate  of  2s.  4d.  per  day,  or  I4s.  per  week.  Some  would  not 
work  for  this  amount,  and  otliers  would  work  for  more. 
The  board  of  the  inmates  should  be  fixed  at  7s.  per  week, 
so  that  every  inmate  would  earn  14s.  per  week,  or  7s.  after 
paying  board.  Of  course,  no  one  could  be  received  in  a 
home  unless  they  were  able-bodied,  and  men  taken  sick  in 
the  home,  if  the  sickness  was  to  be  of  long  duration,  would 
be  removed  to  a  suitable  institution. 

4.  To  the.se  industrial  homes  every  man  out  of  work 
would  be  entitled  to  apply,  and  would  be  admitted  with- 
out any  other  formula  than  his  personal  application,  and 
his  undertaking  to  comply  with  the  rules  of  the  institu- 
tion, which  the  superintendent  would  be  empowered  to 
enforce.  The  homes  would  also  require  to  admit  able- 
bodied  men  sent  by  the  relieving  authorities  in  the  dis- 
tricts upon  the  same  terms  as  those  who  applied  personally. 
No  one  admitted  to  the  home  should  lie  permitted  to  leave 
the  home  in  a  less  period  than  one  week,  unless  (a)  he  has 
found  employment,  or  (6)  employment  has  been  procured 
for  him  ;  when,  in  either  case,  his  railway  fare  would  be 
paid  to  the  place  where  the  work  w-as  to  be  obtained.  In 
the  event  of  any  unemployed  person  not  obtaining  work 
within  a  week,  and  still  continuing  to  reside  and  work  in 
the  home,  3s.  6d .  for  every  complete  week  should  be  put  to 
his  credit,  and  on  his  leaving  the  home  the  sum  standing 
at  his  credit  should  be  paid  over  to  him. 

Penal  Provisions. 

5.  'Begging  and  wandering  about  the  country  without 
any  apparent  means  of  subsistence  should  be  entirely  pro- 
hibited. With  that  object  in  view,  the  police  should  be 
given  power  to  apprehend  all  such  persons  and  bring  them 
before  (a)  a  medical  officer  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
who  shall  certify  that  they  are  able-bodied,  or  that  they 
are  disabled,  and  (b)  before  a  magistrate  in  open  court ; 
and  if  the  magistrate  is  satisfied,  on  the  evidence  adduced, 
that  such  person  had  been  wandering  the  country  without 
any  means  of  subsistence,  other  than  what  he  may  have 
obtained  by  begging,  and  that  he  is  not  seeking  work,  such 
person  shall,  if  he  is  able-bodied,  be  sent  to  an  industrial 
home,  and  if  disabled,  to  a  suitable  institution  for  the 
treatment  of  his  ailment,  for  such  period  as  the  magistrate 
may  determine,  but  not  exceeding  three  months  for  a  first 
offence. 

6.  Every  industrial  home  shall  be  bound  to  receive  all 
tramps  sent  to  it  by  the  courts  within  its  district,  and 
shall  provide  separate  classified  apartments  for  these 
tramps,  apart  from  the  genuine  unemployed  who  had 
applied  personally,  or  had  been  sent  by  a  relieving  autho- 
rity. They  shall  be  comfortably  housed,  fed,  and  employed 
according  to  their  ability  to  work,  and  shall  be  detained 
there  for  the  period  of  their  sentence,  unless  (a)  by  special 
good  conduct  and  industrious  labour  the  superintendent 
remits  one  month  of  their  sentence — which  he  should  be 
authorised  to  do — or  (b)  finds  them  a  situation  or  work  he 
considers  them  able  to  perform.  But  no  one  sentenced  by 
a  court  can  be  sent  to  any  employment  outside  the  home 
until  he  has  at  least  served  one-half  of  his  sentence. 
When  any  of  these  sentenced  by  a  court  leave  the  home 
they  shall  be  provided  witli  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  one 
pound  in  money,  but  if  they  desire  to  remain  after  the 
expiration  of  their  sentence  they  should  be  allowed  to  do 
so,  and  if  possible  helped  into  regular  employment.  In 
the  latter  event  3s.  6d.  shall  be  put  to  their  credit  for 
every  complete  week,  the  same  as  the  other  unemployed, 
and  on  their  leaving  the  home  the  sum  standing  at  their 
credit  shall  be  paid  over  to  them.  In  like  manner  all 
poorhouses  and  hospitals  within  the  district  of  the  indus- 
rial  homes  shall  be  bound  to  receive  all  tramps  sent  to 
them  by  the  courts  in  that  district.  In  the  case  of  persons 
certified  disabled,  and  sent  to  a  poorhouse  or  hospital,  no 
mitigation  of  their  sentence  should  be  allowed,  except  when 
they  become  so  improved  as  to  be  removed  to  and  work 
upon  an  indubtrial  home.  In  that  case  they  would  be 
dealt  with  the  same  as  if  they  had  been  sent  to  an  indus- 
trial home  at  first.  Nor  shall  persons  sent  to  a  poorhouse 
or  hospital  receive  any  money  at  the  expiration  of  their 
sentence,  but  will  be  given  suitable  clothing  should  they 
desire  to  leave.  An  effort  should  be  made,  however,  to 
induce  disabled  people  to  remain  in  the  poorhouse  or 
hospital,  because  by  going  on  the  road  again  they  would 
simply  be  apprehended  and  re-committed. 

7.  Female  tramps  or  vagrants  shall  be  dealt  with  in  the 
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same  manner,  and  be  liable  to  the  like  detentions  as  the 
male  tramps,  with  this  difference,  that  instead  of  sending 
them  to  an  industrial  home  they  shall  be  sent  to  a  poor- 
house,  where  the  governor  shov;ld  be  armed  with  the  same 
authority  to  detain  them  as  the  superintendent  of  an 
industrial  home. 

8.  Should  any  tramp,  male  or  female,  when  brought 
before  a  court,  have  childen  with  them,  such  children 
shall,  upon  the  conviction  of  the  parents,  be  dealt  with  as 
follows,  viz. : — All  children  below  two  years  of  age  shall 
be  sent  to  the  poorhouse  along  with  the  mother,  and  those 
above  that  age  permanently  removed  from  them.  In  the 
latter  case  the  children  between  two  and  eight  years  shall 
be  boarded  out  in  the  country  with  suitable  families,  and 
those  above  eight  but  under  fifteen  shall  be  placed  in  an 
industrial  school,  where  they  will  remain  till  they  reach 
the  age  of  sixteen  years.  At  the  expiry  of  that  time  they 
should  next  be  sent  to  a  training  school  for  the  army  and 
navy. 

9.  For  every  second  offence  the  tramp  should  be  sen- 
tenced to  six  months'  detention  in  an  industrial  home  or 
other  institution,  but  such  sentence  should  not  be  subject 
to  any  remission  on  account  of  good  behaviour  as  on  the 
first  conviction,  and  in  the  event  of  the  tramp  having  one 
or  more  children  above  one  year  of  age  they  shall  be 
entirely  taken  from  them,  and  dealt  with  as  already 
indicated. 

10.  For  a  third  offence  the  magistrate  shall  have  power  to 
sentence  a  tramp  to  a  period  of  detention  of  not  less  than 
one  year  or  more  than  three  years,  and  such  sentence  shall 
be  carried  out  in  full.  All  children,  of  whatever  age 
found  in  the  possession  of  tramps  on  their  third  conviction 
shall  be  absolutely  separated,  and  placed  in  suitable  homes 
as  formerly  prescribed. 

Care  of  the  Children. 

11.  If  there  is  any  section  of  the  comnmnity  more  than 
another  which  demands  the  immediate  attention  and  assist- 
ance of  the  State  it  is  the  children  of  tramps.  Poor  waifs  ! 
To  see  them  dragging  after  the  heels  of  a  sturdy  tramp  with 
little  on  their  feet,  and  what  little  they  have  hurting  them, 
is  a  sight  to  jar  upon  the  feelings  of  the  most  callous  observer. 
These  children  will  ultimately  form  a  part  and  parcel  of 
the  future  citizens  of  our  empire,  and  therefore  it  is  in  the 
interests  of  the  State  to  see  that  they  are  fed,  clad,  and 
educated,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  the  duty  of  citizenship,  and 
not  allow  them  to  become  wastrels  for  the  want  of  training, 
who  would  migrate  between  the  prison  and  the  poorhouse, 
and  thus  continue  to  be  a  burden  upon  their  industrious 
fellow-subjects.  The  reform  of  the  adult  tramp  in  many 
cases  is  problematical,  but  the  reclamation  of  the  children 
is  certain  of  success  if  carried  out  with  due  care,  except  in 
rare  cases  where  the  hereditary  taint  has  got  such  a  hold 
as  not  to  be  subject  to  the  influence  of  treatment. 

Nature  of  Employment. 

12.  Employment  in  the  homes  could  be  of  a  varied 
nature.  Outdoor  labour  could  always  be  provided,  when 
the  weather  is  suitable,  in  trenching,  road-making,  drain- 
ing, market  gardening,  stone  breaking,  mason  work,  etc.  ; 
while  indoor  labour  could  always  be  provided  by  wood 
chopping,  mat  making,  basket  making,  brush  making,  and 
many  other  industries  according  to  the  ability  of  the 


inmates  for  the  time  being.  No  doubt,  joiners,  blacksmiths, 
plumbers,  painters,  and  other  useful  tradesmen  would  find 
their  way  to  such  homes,  and  all  would  assist  in  their  own 
ways  to  make  the  homes  a  success.'^ 

Checks. 

13.  In  the  staff  of  each  bureau  attached  to  an  industrial 
home  there  should  be  one  with  a  knowledge  of  photography, 
whose  duty  it  should  be  to  photograph  every  tramp  sent  to 
the  home  by  a  magistrate  as  he  enters,  and  again  as  he 
leaves  the  home.  These  two  photographs,  along  with  a 
snapshot  taken,  unknown  to  the  subject  photographed, 
during  his  residence  in  the  home,  should  be  placed  on  a 
sheet  of  paper,  and  accompanied  by  a  full  description  of 
the  man  and  the  sentence  he  had  received.  This  descrip- 
tion and  photographs  should  be  sent  to  every  bureau  and 
central  police  office  in  the  country,  so  that  any  tramp  could 
be  identified,  and  dealt  with  according  to  the  merits  of  his 
case  if  he  again  became  chargeable. 

Explanations. 

14.  In  concluding  this  resiim^oi  what  might  be  done  to 
solve  the  problem  of  the  unemployed,  I  may  say  that  I 
have  avoided  details  and  arguments  both  for  and  against 
my  suggestions,  because  what  I  have  proposed  is  simply  a 
skeleton  of  a  system  that  might  be  extended  if  the  basis 
were  adopted.  In  short,  what  I  wish  to  emphasise  is  (1) 
that  professional  tramping  should  be  absolutely  abolished, 
as  it  is  a  menace  to  the  well-being  of  the  community  ;  and 
(2)  that  some  tramps  who  have  fallen  through  being 
demoralised  and  degraded  by  the  want  of  work,  and  not 
by  evil  habits,  are  capable  of  redemption  ;  and  (3)  that  the 
real  unemployed  must  not  be  allowed  to  be  contaminated 
by  the  tramping  class,  or  be  encouraged  to  wander 
through  the  country  looking  for  work,  but  should  be  given 
temporary  employment  in  industrial  homes  until  per- 
manent work  could  be  procured  for  them.  There  should 
neither  be  necessity  for,  nor  permission  given  to,  any 
person  to  wander  through  the  country  with  no  other  object 
than  that  of  preying  upon  their  more  industrious  fellow- 
subjects. 

To  reveal  the  beggar  more  clearly  to  the  eye  of  the 
policeman,  the  law  that  permits  of  travellers  obtaining  a 
pedlar's  certificate  for  5s. — which  in  many  cases  is  a  cloak 
to  begging — should  be  amended,  in  the  direction  of  placing 
the  granting  of  such  licences  in  the  hands  of  a  magistrate, 
who  would  only  grant  them  when  evidence  was  adduced 
that  the  party  applying  was  a  bona  fide  traveller  selling 
materials  that  the  public  require. 

If  the  Government  by  this  method  clears  the  country  of 
tramps,  the  municipalities,  by  the  help  of  distress  commit- 
tees, could  provide  for  the  residenters  who  are  temporarily 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  seasonal  or  other  causes. 
What  is  most  wanted  in  towns  is  one  good  organisation  to 
deal  with  people  out  of  employment,  and  not  two  or  three 
working  alongside,  but  entirely  independent  of,  each 
other.  It  is  quite  right  that  the  Churches  and  the  Salva- 
tion Army  should  have  their  individual  organisations,  but 
outside  that  there  should  be  one  for  the  town  as  a  whole. 
If  it  is  otherwise,  they  are  taken  advantage  of  by  unscrupu- 
lous applicants,  while  some  more  deserving  may  probably 
be  left  out  altogether. 
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PARISH  OF  GLASGOW. 


Parish  Council  Elections.— Return  in  Terms  of  the 
FOLLOWING  Resolution  adopted  by  the  Council 
on  9th  January  1906  : — 

"  That  the  Inspector  be  instructed  to  prepare  a 
'  return  showing  the  number  of  electors  in  the 
'  various  wards  and  landward  part  of  the  parish, 
'  as  also  the  number  of  voters  for  the  several 
'  candidates  at  the  last  election." 


No.  of  Votes. 


No.  of  Votes. 

First  Ward  (Dalmarnock  and  Calton), 


Robert  Wilson  Todd,  . 

William  Baird, 

John  Armour, 

Very  Rev.  T.  P.  O'Reilly, 

David  Hammond,  . 


2929 
2146 
1987 
1819 

1751  J 


Total 
Electorate. 


14,11 


Second  Ward  (Mile-End  and  Whitevale). 


Helen  Barton, 
Thos.  F.  Hunter,  . 
John  Broom  Wills, 
James  Brand, . 
James  Riddell, 
Alex.  Haddow, 


1893 
1799 
1683 
1511 
1481 
1379 


1 


J 


12,161 


Third  Ward  (Dennistoun  and  Springburn). 
Andrew  Forbes,     ....      2676  1 


George  Newton, 
D.  T.  Harvey, 
Hugh  Lyon,  . 
Thos.  Miller,  . 
Robert  Mitchell, 
Robert  M'Farlaue  Cairns, 


2555 
1774  1 
1692       y  13,530 
1064 
241  I 
Withdrawn.  J 


Fourth  Ward  (Cowlairs  and  Townhead). 
No  Contest,  12,076 

Fifth  Ward  (Blackfriars  and  Exchange). 
No  Contest,   5,103 

Sixth  Ward  (Blythswood  and  Broomielaw). 

1373 

1358  I 
1185  I 
437       y  5,831 
390 


William  Maclure,  . 

Alexander  Knox,  . 

Margaret  S.  Ker,  . 

William  Wright,  . 
David  Mitchell, 
John  Struthers, 
George  Scott  Hendry,  . 


353 
315 


Brought  forward,  . 


Total 
Electorate. 

62,817 


Seventh  Ward  (Anderston  and  Sandyford). 

1 


Archibald  Carswell, 
Eliza  Jane  Aikman, 
William  Logan, 
Alexander  Bell, 
Robert  Handyside, 
Neil  Gallacher, 


1992 
1802 
1397 
1287 
1158 
1060 


10,716 


Daniel  Ferguson,  . 
Margaret  Birrell,  . 
John  Mackenzie,  . 
Thomas  Robertson, 
Archibald  Gardner, 
William  Forbes,  . 


Eighth  Ward  (Park  and  Cowcaddens), 


1316 
1011  I 

709 
308 


Ninth  Ward  (Woodside  and  Maryhill). 

No  Contest,  15,622 

Total  Burgh  Electorate,    .       .  100,543 

Note. — As  there  are  three  representatives  from  each  ward 
the  electors  can  vote  for  three  candidates,  but  not  more. 

LANDWARD  AREA. 
South  Shettlbston  Electoral  Division. 


Walter  A.  Small, 
Miss  Burnett, 
Higney,  . 


504  ) 

343  }  2,374 
219  ) 


North  Shettlbston  Electoral  Division. 
No  Contest,   1,531 

Millerston  and  Springburn  Electoral  Division. 
No  Contest,   391 


PossiL  Electoral  Division. 


John  Quigley, 
John  Watson, 


;  :  ;  :       }  ^ 

Total  Landward  Area  Electorate,       .  4,536 


Carry  forward,  62,817 


Note. — There  are  only  four  landward  representatives. 
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APPENDICES  : 


APPENDIX  No.  CLXIV  (C). 
Paper  handed  in  l^y  Mr  J.  R.  Motion. 
No.  1.    Q.  58087  (32). 

Statement  showing  the  Applications  for  Poor  Eelief  for  the  Year  15th  May  1906,  with  Details 


Of 


AS  TO  New  and  Old  Cases,  Cause 

OP  Applications,  etc. 

Half-Years. 

15/5/06. 

15/11/05. 

Total. 

3,030 

2,888 

5,918 

6,725 

7,581 

14,306 

1,550 

1,220 

2,770 

Total  . 

.  11,305 

11,689 

22,994 

these  there  were — 

For  renewals  of  aliment  

1,459 

1,705 

3,164 

„  widows  and  children  

287 

294 

581 

„  widows  without  children  

525 

505 

1,030 

„  orphan  and  separated  children  

201 

231 

432 

From  ill-health  

5,404 

5,863 

11,267 

On  account  of  bastardy  

205 

1,220 

1,425 

„  desertion  

787 

198 

985 

„          lunacy                            .             .  . 

349 

825 

1,174 

Admitted  to  other  parishes        .       .       .       .  . 

538 

378 

916 

Ins-and-outs  ......... 

1,550 

470 

2,020 

Total  as  above 

11,305 

11,689 

22,994 
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15 
PS 
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P5 


Total 
Ajjpli  cations. 

1-       Ol  CO  (N  in 

lO  Ol 

tf2  ^  ^  O  ^  ^ 

00                02  r-H  (M  I-H  CD  r-H 

00            CD  03       03  I-H  02 
00                   TJH  iC  ^  lO  -* 
CM 

3030 
2888 

5918 

;2I  Orphans. 

<M    ;  CO      I>  i-« 

O               in  r-H  in      •  CM  r-H 

(M  : 

1 

Tf<  O 
rH  CM 

CO 

J2  Widows. 

r-H  l£5  »  O  1>  lO 
"*  <N  r-H  CO  CO  CO. 

^            W  00  CD  CM  O  CO 
00            (M  (M  CO  CO  CO 

I-H 

(32  Ttl 
(32  00 
r-H  rH 

CO 
00 
CO 

12 

Old  Age 
without 
Relatives 
able  to 
Assist. 

O  00  CD  r-i  CO  >0 

r— I  r-H 

CO         i>  I-H  in  in  CD  in 

^  r-H 

OS  CD 
CO  ^ 

in 

00 

CO  CO  <M  r-H 
r-H  rH  r-H  i—t  i-H 

I-H  CD  00  CM  t~  00 
CO               I-H  I-H  r-H  r-H  r-H  CM 

CM  1^ 
O  CO 

rH 

02 

CD 

11 

Old  Age 
with 

Relatives 
able  to 
Assist. 

O            in  00  00  CM  CM  : 

1  ^ 

in  o 

CM  00 

in 
o 
1 — 1 

CO  CO  <M  ^  00  OS 
G^l         r-H  r-H 

t~  CO  CO  CD  CO  02 

1>  l-t 

00 
rH 
r-H 

10 

Insanity. 

lO  r-H  r-H  iO  CO  (M 

O            TJH            CM  00  CM 
00               r-H  r-i         r-H  I-H 

CD  O 
CD  CO 

CO 
^ 
rH 

g 

Tj(  o  in  O 

r-H  «  (M  tM  T-H 

CO         in  J:^     o  I-H  in 

CM            r-H  CM  CM  CM  CO  CM 
1 — 1 

in  CO 

^  CM 

rH  1 — 1 

00 
CD 
CM 

9 

Indolence 
or 

Slovenli  ■ 
ness. 

r-H  i-H  r-H  r-H      ;  CO 

CO  r-H  I-H  I-H  CO  (M 

rH  I> 

CO 

t--  ^  CO  r-H  O 
r-H  r-H 

r-         r-  1^  CD  lO  I-H  CD 

« 

8 

Improvi- 
dence. 

IC  CO         0^  00  CO 

in            in  o  r-H  CD  • 

CM                              r-H  I-H  : 

CD  in 

CO  CM 

CD 

O  CD  (M  ^  IC  O 
02  CD  CO  lO  CO  O 

r-H 

I-H      O  (M  ^  O 
CO            CO  CD  O  00  1> 

-*  I-H 

rH 

in  CO 

00 

00 
00 

-  u 

!      O  r-H  02  CO  in  CM 

o            CM  in  ^  I-H  CM 

CD            I-H  — 1  rH  I-H  CM 

rH  O 

O  CD 

1 — 1 
CO 

a 

00  02  r-H  02  CO  00 
I-H  r-H  r-H 

^                     02  in  OO  r-H 
I-H  I-H  I-H  I-H 

^  rH 

in 

rH 

6 

Illness. 

r-H  I>        CO  02  <M 
CD       lO  CO 

02               CD  r-H         I-H  r-H  03 

r-H         in     in  CO  m  ^ 

CO 

CM  02 

rH 

CO  CO 

1 — 1 
CD 

CO 

r-H  O  (M  02  00 
00  O  O  00  05 
r-H         rH  i-H 

CM  o  o  o  in  00 

02            03  O  oq  CM  O  00 
in                                 r-^  >—\ 

m  -* 

CM  02 

CD  in 

1219 

lo  Illegitimacy. 

O  O  tN  ^  CM  lO 
r-H  I-H  r-H  r-H  r-H  I-H 

CO             in  CO  CO  CO  t- 

r-H 

CD  CO 

02 

r-H 
r-H 

J>  CO  ^  t>  l:^  CO 

Tt*                ^  I-H  in  r-H  in  r-H 

CO 

1 — I  CO 

in 

^  CD  (M  ^  (N  r-H 

(M  I-H  (M  CM  (M  eo 

02        I-H  r-H  02  CM  in  in 
CO         in  ^  CM 

r-H 

1 

CO  02 

CO 

CM  r-H 

r-H 

3 

Desertion. 

I>  CD       1>  CM  CO 
CO  CO  ^  CO  CO 

CM            CM  05  CM  C32  rH  (32 
CO            CO  CM       CM  in  CO 

CM 

CM  CM 
CM  CO 
CM  CM 

in 

CO  CO  o  in 

I-H 

00            ^     00  CO  in 

CO 

CM 

r- 

2 

Crimin- 

I-H  (M  C<I  CM  (M  <M 

1 

rH               CO  rH  -rd*  rH  I>  J>. 
I-H 

CO  r-H 
G<l  I-H 

CO 

CD  CO  02  Jr^  in  I> 

r-H 

...  .  fc 

o        rH  CO     in  CM  00 

in  rH 

1 

05  O  1 

CO  in 

02 
00 

1 

Accident. 
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APPENDICES : 


APPENDIX  No.  CLXIV.  {C).—Conti7med. 
Paper  handed  in  by  Mr  J.  K.  Motion. 


No.  3.    Q.  58087  (33). 
PARISH  OF  GLASGOW. 
Causes  of  Padpekism. 

1.  Accident. — Ascertain  minutely  how  the  accident 
occurred.  The  majority  of  this  class  meet  with  their 
injuries  through  their  own  misconduct,  indulging  in 
riotous  and  disorderly  behaviour,  while  under  the  influence 
of  drink.  In  such  a  case  the  cause  should  be  entered 
under  "  Drink." 

2.  Criminality. — Refers  to  all  persons  who  have  been 
inmates  of  police  offices  or  served  a  term  of  imprisonment 
in  prison. 

3.  Desertion. — Wife  deserted  by  husband,  and  children 
deserted  by  parents. 

4.  Drink. — After  careful  inquiry  it  will  be  found  a 
considerable  number  will  come  under  1  and  6,  and  a 
number  will  be  found  under  1  and  6  who  should  come 
under  this  heading. 

5.  Illegitimacy. — Women  burdened  with  illegitimate 
children,  viz.,  single  women,  widows,  and  married  women. 

6.  Illness. — Under  this  heading  great  care  must  be 
exercised  to  inquire  as  to  the  cause  of  illness.  A  great 
many  of  the  applicants  are  men  ranging  from  19  to  50 
years  of  age,  single,  and  some  are  tradesmen  who  could 
have  made  some  provision  against  sickness.  Such  cases 
should  be  placed  under  the  head  of  Drink  or  Improvidence. 

7.  Immorality. — Venereal  cases  and  living  in  co- 
habitation. 

8.  Improvidence. — Cases  where  it  has  been  ascertained 
or  admitted  that  they  had  been  in  receipt  of  good  wages 
and  made  no  provision  against  accident  or  sickness  by 
being  members  of  benefit  societies. 

9.  Indolence. — Applicants  who  prefer  to  loaf  about  street 
corners  rather  than  look  for  work. 

10.  Insanity. — Special  care  should  be  taken  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  insanity. 

11.  Old  Age  without  Family. — Old  people  who  have  been 
disabled  or  discharged  from  work  through  old  age  or  the 
operation  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  1897. 

12.  Old  Age  loith  Family. — Old  people  with  families  or 
relatives  able  to  assist,  but  neglecting  to  do  so. 

13.  Widowhood. —  

14.  Orphans. —  

No.  4.    Q.  58087  (33). 
PARISH  OF  GLASGOW. 
Analysis  of  Applications  for  Relief  made  for  the 

FIRST  time  for  YEAR  ENDING  15TH  MaY  1906,  EX- 
CLUDING admitted  CLAIMS  PROM  OTHER  PARISHES. 


Classification  of  Places  where  the 
Applicants  came  from. 


From  Corporation  lodging-houses. 
(Abercromby  Street,  Calton,  Dry- 
gate,  Greendyke  Street,  Hyde- 
park  Street,  North  Woodside 
Road,  Moncur  Street  Female.) 

From  the  Family  Home . 

From  private  model  lodging-houses, 
(Great  Hamilton  Street,  James 
Watt  Street  Home,  M 'Alpine 
Street,  Moncur  Street,  Garscube 
Lane,  Watson  Street,  Carrick 
Street,  etc.) 

From  common  lodging-houses 
(Donnochie's,  Spence's,  Scullion's, 
and  such  like.) 

From  police  offices  .... 

From  Night  Asylum 

From  prisons  ..... 

From  Royal  Infirmary,  the  Salva- 
tion Army  Home,  Sailors'  Home, 
and  other  institutions,  such  as 
shelters  for  children  and  others 

Houseless  and  wandering  in  streets, 
or  lying  in  closes  '  . 

From  private  lodgings  . 

(Lodgings  with  private  people.) 

From  their  own  dwelling-houses 

Total 


Males. 

Females. 

Per- 

centages. 

M. 

P. 

199 

16 

3-5 

0-3 

7 

1 

0-2 

406 

18 

7-1 

b-'s 

65 

57 

1-1 

1-0 

183 

60 

3-2 

11 

335 

99 

5-9 

1-7 

25 

17 

0-4 

0-3 

115 

152 

2-0 

2-7 

274 

46 

4-8 

0-8 

505 

825 

8-9 

14-5 

1340 

949 

23-5 

16-7 

3454 

2240 

60-6 

39-4 

Ages. 


Under  20  years  of  age  . 
Over  20  and  under  30  years  of  age 
Over  30       „         40  „ 
Over  40       „         50  „ 
(Under  50  years  of  age  there  were 

4220,  or  74  per  cent.) 
Over  50  and  under  60  years  of  age 

Over  60  

(Over  50  years  of  age  there  were 

1474,  or  26  per  cent.) 

Total 


307 
728 
828 
661 


446 

484 


319  5-4  1  5-6 
592  12-8  10-4 
480  14-5 
305  11-6 


174  7  8 
370  8-5 


3454  2240  !60  6  39-4 


Condition. 

Single  

1648 

851 

28-9 

150 

(There  were  in  all  2499  single 

men  and  women,  equal  to  44  "3 

per  cent.) 

Widower  

449 

7-9 

Widow  

632 

li-'i 

Married  ...... 

1308 

315 

23-b 

5-5 

Deserted  ..... 

49 

442 

0-8 

7-8 

Total 

3454 

2240 

60-6 

39-4 

Nativity. 


Scotch 
English 
Irish 
Foreign 


Total 


3454 


1768 
48 
376 
48 


2240 


41-8 
4-0 

14-2 
0-6 


60-6 


Occupation. 

Tradesmen  ..... 

1302 

22-8 

Labourers                          .  . 

1408 

24-7 

Professions  .... 

108 

1-9 

Various  .       .       .  . 

432 

7-6 

No  occupation  .... 

204 

3-6 

Domestics  ..... 

1294 

22-7 

Cleaners  

158 

2-8 

Sewers  

72 

1-2 

Hawkers  

36 

0-7 

Servants .... 

136 

2-4 

Laundresses  .... 

148 

2-6 

Dressmakers,  etc.  .... 

72 

1-2 

Millworkers  ..... 

168 

3-0 

Various  ...... 

156 

2-8 

Total 

3454 

2240  60-6 

39-4 

Causation. — This  causation 
is  ascertained  from  personal 
inquiry  at  the  individuals 
themselves  by  the  various 
assistant  inspectors. 


Accident 
Criminality  . 
Desertion 
Drink — (men  395,  women  43) 
Illegitimacy  ... 
Illness  .... 
Immorality  . 
Improvidence 
Indolence 
Insanity 
Old  age  (with  families  able  to 

support) 
Old  age  (without  families  able 

to  support) 
Widowbood  . 
Orphans 

Total 


Total. 

Male  and 

Percentage. 

Female. 

129 

2-3 

117 

2-1 

509 

8-9 

438 

7-7 

102 

1-9 

1831 

32-2 

294 

5-1 

930 

16-3 

98 

1-7 

402 

7-0 

206 

3-6 

240 

4-2 

371 

6-5 

27 

0-5 

5694 

100-0 
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APPENDIX  No.  CLXTV.  {0).— Continued. 
Paper  handed  in  by  Mr  J.  E.  Motion. 

No.  5.    Q.  58087  (34). 
PARISH  OF  GLASGOW. 


Details  regarding  Condition  as  to  Marriage  ;  Num- 
ber FROM  Registered  Lodging-houses  (Models;  ; 
How  Applications  are  made  ;  Number  of  cases 
Revised  at  the  Poorhouse  and  Hospitals  ; 
the  Number  of  Deaths  among  the  Out-door 
Poor  ;  and  Removal  op  Paupers  to  England  and 
Ireland. 

3097  applicants  out  of  a  total  of  22,994  applications,  old 
and  new,  came  from  the  variovis  model-lodgings  in  the 
Parish  as  under  : — 


Half- Years. 

M. 

F.  Total. 

Married, 

218 

96  314 

253 

87  340 

Single, 

722 

123  845 

682 

133  815 

Widower  or  Widowed, 

292 

98  390 

282 

111  393 

Totals, 

.  2,449 

648  3,097 

Of  the  total  applications  there  were  made  by — 

Applicants  in  person,  . 
Letter, 
Neighbour, 
Member  of  family, 
Admitted  to  other  parishes, 
Ins-and-outs, 


'6,501 

8,079 

14,580 

662 

581 

1,243 

891 

363 

1,254 

1,163 

976 

2,139 

538 

470 

1,008 

1,550 

1,220 

2,770 

11,305 

11,689 

22,994 

Poorhouse  and  Hospital  Revisals. 


Stob-    Duke    Oak-  Barn- 


hill.  St. 

bank. 

hill. 

Total  cases  revised  till  15th 

November  1905, 

410  219 

126 

1280 

Total  cases  revised  till  15th 

May  1906, 

564  458 

475 

1395 

974  677 

601 

2675 

Granted  Donations  or  Clothing, 

or  both,  for 

year. 

69 

Deaths  among  Out-door  Poor. 

15/5/06.  15/11/05.  Total. 

Adults,  for  half-year,  . 

88 

74 

162 

Children,  do., 

14 

3 

17 

102 

77 

179 

Removals  to  and  from  England  and  Ireland. 

15/5/06.  15/11/05.  Total. 
Removals  to  Ireland  for  half-year,     26  45  71 

Removals  to  England       do.,  6  18  24 

Removals  from  England  to  Glas- 
gow for  half-year,      .       .       .13  3  16 


45 


66 


111 


Placed  on  out-door  rolls, 
Cases  for  renewal. 
Offered  poorhouse. 
Sent  to  asylum, 
Granted  interim  relief, 
„      medical  relief, 
♦Refused  relief,  ... 
iNot  present,.      .       .       .  . 
iNot  found  at  addresses  given, 
.[Delayed,     .       .       .       .  . 
Applications  withdrawn. 
Referred  to  other  parishes. 
Sent  to  lock  hospital,  . 
Referred  to  Local  Authorities, 
Revisals  at  Stobhill,  . 

„       Barnhill  Poorhouse,  . 
„       Duke  Street  and  Oak- 
bank  Hospitals, 
Clothing  supplied, 
tTaken  oif  roll,    .       .       .  . 
Ins-and-outs,      .       .       .  . 
Relieve  taxes,     .       .       .  . 
Referred  to  Charity  Organisation 
Society,  .       .       .       .  . 
Convalescent  homes,  . 
Remit  to  Relief  Appeal  Com- 
mittee,   .       .  .  . 


15/5/06. 

843 
.5,511 
6,669 
165 
251 
262 
313 
103 
42 
151 
503 
191 
23 
22 
564 
1,395 

933 
515 
330 
1,550 
25 

7 
20 


15/11/05, 

874 
5,559 
6,731 
202 
81 
227 
544 
93 
68 
179 
610 
230 
19 
28 
410 
1,280 

345 
344 
291 
1,220 
23 

4 
7 


Total. 

1,717 
11,070 
13,400 
367 
332 
489 
857 
196 
110 
330 
1,113 
421 
42 
50 
974 
2,675 

1,278 
859 
621 

2,770 
48 

11 

27 


20,390    19,371  39,761 

*  Of  the  857  refusals,  the  sheriff  ordered  relief  in  115  cases. 

t  Of  the  621  struck  off  roll  during  the  year,  172  died,  42  were 
married,  50  were  addicted  to  drinlj,  8  were  guilty  of  immoral  conduct, 
148  were  removed  to  hospital,  121  on  the  grcmnd  of  income,  4  removed 
to  fever  hospital,  23  removed  without  giving  address,  15  resumed  work, 
8  dirty  houses  and  bad  locality,  1  for  being  iu  prison,  and  12  for  decep- 
tion, 8  husbands  home. 

Those  marked  }  are  only  temporarily  disposed  of,  and  generally  come 
up  for  consideration  on  the  same  application,  and  are  included  under 
the  other  heads. 

In  addition  to  the  22,994  new  applications  considered  by 
the  Relief  Committees,  there  are  included  in  the  39,761 
cases,  the  usual  monthly  revisals,  special  reports,  inquiries 
as  to  families,  etc. 


Cases  before  Relief  Appeal  Committee. 


During  the  year  141  warrants  were  obtained,  but  only 
80  persons  were  removed. 


Appeals  by  Applicants, 
„  Councillors, 
„        Inspector,  . 

Remitted  from  Daily  Relief 
Committee, 


Appeals  by  Applicants — ' 
Decisions  confirmed,  . 
„  reversed. 
Appeals  by  Councillors — 
Decisions  confirmed,  . 
„  reversed. 
Appeals  by  Inspector — 
Decisions  confirmed,  . 
„  reversed. 
Remitted  from  Daily  Relief 
Committee, 

Totals 


Half-year  ended 
15/5/06.  15/11/05. 


Total. 


64 

49 

113 

2 

1 

3 

13 

6 

19 

1 

2 

3 

80 

58 

138 

38 

31 

69 

26 

18 

44 

2 

2 

1 

1 

7 

1 

8 

6 

5 

11 

1 

2 

3 

80 

58 

138 

No.  6.    Q.  58087  (35). 

PARISH  OF  GLASGOW. 

Disposal  of  such  Applications,  and  the  Results  of 
THE  Work  of  the  Relief  Committees  and  the 
Relief  Appeal  Committee. 

Relief  Committees. 

These  Committees  held  322  sittings  and  decided  39,761 
cases  as  follows  : — 


No.  7.    Q.  58087  (36). 
PARISH  OF  GLASGOW. 
Apprehensions  and  Prosecutions. 

During  the  past  half-year  149  apprehensions  were  made 
under  warrant  of  the  sheriff.  Of  these — 96  were  tried 
before  the  sheriff',  6  were  sentenced  to  3  months'  imprison- 
ment, 13  to  60  days,  9  to  40  days,  28  to  30  days,  1  each  to 
21,  15,  and  14  days,  and  10  were  admonished.  In  23  cases 
sentence  was  deferred  to  give  parties  an  opportunity  of 
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repaying  our  advances  and  relieving  chargeability,  and  in 
3  cases  the  charge  of  desertion  was  found  not  proven.  One 
was  charged  under  Section  79  with  returning  and  again 
becoming  chargeable  after  having  been  removed  under 
warrant  to  his  own  parish,  and  was  sentenced  to  14 
days'  imprisonment.  The  other  53  agreed  to  relieve  the 
parish  of  their  dependants,  and  were  dismissed  with  an 
admonition. 

Of  the  6  sentenced  to  3  months,  4  got  hard  labour  ;  of 
the  13  sentenced  to  60  days,  5  got  hard  labour  ;  of  the  9 
sentenced  to  40  days,  7  got  hard  labour  ;  and  of  the  28 
sentenced  to  30  days,  15  got  hard  labour,  and  2  the  option 
of  a  fine. 

These  apprehensions  were  in  respect  of  112  cases  with 
250  dependants  in  the  poorhouse  and  hospitals,  and  other 
37  being  chiefly  outstanding  cases  and  parents  of  deserted 
children,  the  dejiendants  numbering  82. 

Included  in  the  above  were  1 1  single  men  charged  with 
neglecting  to  maintain  their  illegitimate  children. 


No.  8.    Q.  58087  (37). 

PARISH  OF  GLASGOW. 

Return  of  Vagrants. 

For  the  twelve  months  ended  15th  May  1906,  and  how 
disposed  of. 

15/.5/06.    15/11/05.  Total. 

Reported  by  the  police, .       .         136  146  282 

Of  whom — Not  known  to 

parish,        .    79  82 
Known,  .       .  *57  *64 

_    136     —    146  282 

564 

*  Of  these  57  and  64,  27  and  3S  respectively  had  been  previously 
convicted. 


Paper  handed  in  by  Mr  J.  R.  Motion. 

No.  9.    Q.  58087  (38). 
PARISH  OF  GLASGOW. 


How  disposed  of  : — 


15/5/06.    15/11/05.  Total. 


Sent  to  prison  direct. 

34 

60 

94 

Committed     to  industrial 

schools,  .... 

1 

] 

Admonished, .... 

58 

57 

115 

Handed  over  to  Magdalene 

Institution, 

1 

1 

Referred  to  Labour  Home, 

2 

2 

Remitted  to  poorhouse. 

*39 

*2'7 

66 

Not  proven,  .... 

1 

1 

Diet  deserted, 

Handed  over  to  relatives, 

2 

2 

136 

146 

282 

*  The  39  and  27  respectively  remitted  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  poorhouse  were  disposed  of  as  follows  : — 


Allowed  to  remain  in  poor- 
house, .... 

Admonished  when  again 
before  Court, 

Sent  to  prison, 

Boarded-out, .... 
Handed  over  to  relatives. 
Sent  to  situation,  . 
Admitted  to  Dalbeth  Convent, 
Sent  to  industrial  school. 


15/5/06.    15/11/05.  Total. 


21 

14 

35 

10 

9 

19 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

5 

3 

3 

1 

1 

i 

1 

39 

27 

66 

Notes  from  Application  Clerk's  Day  Books 
(6th  August  1906). 

Monday. — Busy  ;  77  applications  ;  24  new  ;  34  old  ;  4 
insane  ;  1  renewal  ;  14  out-and-ins. 

Elizabeth  M'G.  Kenny,  a  well-known  pest,  called  here 
with  a  child  in  her  arms  saying  a  woman  had  given  her  it 
to  hold,  and  she  did  not  know  her  name.  She  was  sent  to 
Barnhill  and  the  child  to  Stobhill,  but  a  little  after  the 
mother  turned  up  for  the  child.  They  had  been  drinking 
and  got  separated. 

Similar  Notes  Reported  to  the  Parish  Council 
IN  May  1901  :— 

March  7. — Pretty  busy  (72  applications).  Drunk  woman 
kept  work  behind  ;  she  was  sent  to  police  office. 

March  8. — Easy  day  (69  applications).  One  drunk  man 
ejected  ;  he  was  quiet.  Woman  referred  to  previous  day 
sent  to  prison  for  14  days.  Application  for  young  woman, 
insane,  whose  father  and  sister  are  already  in  asylum,  and 
another  sister  threatening  development.  (4.97.141) 
William  M'Kinnon's  child,  Joan. 

March  21. — Quiet  day  (60  applications).  2.35  p.m., 
Quinten  M'Clure,  from  21  Watson  Street,  Burns'  Model, 
applied  for  admission  ;  he  had  a  cold,  etc.,  and  also  had 
drink ;  he  was  certified  by  Dr  Findlay  at  4  p.m.  to  be 
suffering  from  smallpox,  and  was  removed  at  5  p.m.  by 
sanitary  authorities. 

April  2. — Ordinary  day  (62  applications).  12  deserted 
wives. 

April  9. — Very  busy  day  (94  applications).  Woman 
apparently  in  labour,  sent  up  to  City  Poorhouse  in  one 
of  Henderson's  cabs ;  got  a  female  pauper  to  accompany 
her. 

April  11. — Not  very  busy  (69  applications).  Very 
drunk  man  here  last  night  (Henry  Devlin,  5.57.57) ;  ejected 
him,  and  got  a  volley  of  curses. 

April  21. — Quiet  day  so  far  (65  applications).  Widow 
M'Manus,  out  on  Saturday  ;  was  noisy,  and  was  ejected. 

April  22.— Usual  day.  Widow  M'Manus  (1.8.73).  A 
noted  "  in-and-out "  sent  to  Barnhill  on  Friday,  and  out 
on  Saturday  ;  rwisy  at  not  being  sent  up  at  once  like  "Jane 
M'PolIand,"  she  mentioned  ;  M'Manus  was  offered  line  to 
night  asylum,  which  she  did  not  call  for. 

May  7.— Easy  day.  Widow  Stephen  Garland  (6.30.388). 
Here  drunk  and  noisy  ;  had  to  be  ejected. 

May  13. — Busy  day  (72  applications).  Ann  Tweedly 
here  drunk ;  had  to  be  ejected  by  police  ;  got  line  to 
Barnhill  on  Friday  11th  :  had  only  left  that  morning ;  also 
drunk  man  had  to  be  ejected  by  caretaker. 

May  15. — Easy  day  (42  applications).  Ann  Tweedly 
not  sober  yet ;  got  line  to  Barnhill,  but  refused  to  go  in 
van. 

May  25. — Quiet  day  (34  applications).  Jane  M'PolIand 
here  ;  left  Barnhill  this  morning.  The  Office  doctor  being 
away,  she  got  line  to  Dr  Murdoch  ;  slightly  abusive. 

May  30.— Quiet  day  (67  applications).  Margaret 
M'Dermid  here,  worse  of  drink  and  noisy ;  got  line  to 
Barnhill  per  car,  to  which  she  demurred. 

June  2. — Busy,  but  nothing  important.  Batch  of  de- 
serted wives. 

June  3. — Usual  day  (85  applications).  Some  noisy 
alcoholics. 

June  4. — Quiet  day  up  till  about  5  p.m.  (76  applications). 
Several  drunks. 

June  6. — A  case  reported  by  nurse  of  St  Elizabeth  Home 
at  5  p.m.  was  visited  6.25  same  evening.  Patient  uncon- 
scious and  very  weak  ;  wife  drunk  in  house  and  unfit  to 
do  anything  to  aid  her  husband ;  two  other  women  also 
drunk  in  house,  quarrelling  among  themselves  as  to  whether 
patient  should  be  removed  to  hospital  or  not ;  house  untidy, 
1  [apartment.  Got  Dr  Mitchell  at  home ;  he  visited  at 
7  o'clock,  and  certified  case  unfit  for  removal ;  nurse  not 
asked  to  attend,  as  no  accommodation.  Patient  died 
11.30  p.m. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CLXIV.  (D). 
Paper  handed  in  by  Mr  J.  R.  Motion.    Q.  58087  (48). 
PARISH  OF  GLASGOW. 


Typical  Cases  for  Out-Door  Roll.  Memorandum 
From  Inspector's  Half- Yearly  Report  of  15th 
May  1902. 

For  the  information  of  the  members  of  the  Council  and 
the  public,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  number  of  cases 
of  applicants  placed  upon  the  rolls,  who,  while  earning  fair 
and  sometimes  good  wages,  made  no  provision  for  the 
future  by  joining  friendly  societies.  The  following  are 
typical  cases  of  this  class,  and  the  short  histories  which  I 
give  will  indicate  interesting  phases  of  the  condition  and 
life  of  a  certain  class  of  the  population  who  have  never 
anything  before  them  but  poverty,  who  marry  too  early 
and  bring  large  families  of  children  into  the  world  without 
any  regard  to  their  future,  which  too  often  ends  in  the 
poorhouse.  These  are  the  men  and  women  who  increase 
our  rolls,  add  to  the  pauperism  which  exists,  and  wliich 
all  the  old  age  pensions  in  the  world  will  never  touch  : — 

10/1617,  W.  S.,  a  mason,  32  years,  certified  rheumatism, 
wife  32,  married  7/6/1889  (both  aged  19).  Children  born 
August  1889,  December  1890,  January  1893,  January  1895, 
March  1897,  May  1899,  August  1901—7  children.  Off 
work  10  weeks,  last  earned  9d.  per  hour,  one  child  in 
Royal  Infirmary.  In  no  society,  destitute.  Rent,  10s.  per 
month,  one  apartment,  two  beds.    Roll,  10s.  per  week. 

10/1619,  Mrs  M.,  aged  30  years,  husband  a  painter,  aged 
32  years,  in  hospital  with  smallpox.  Married,  10/3/1891, 
before  sheriff.  Children  born  November  1891,  October 
1893,  August  1895,  February  1897,  March  1899,  November 
1901 — 6  children.  Off  work  2  weeks,  last  earned  9d.  per 
hour.  Rent,  £8,  two  apartments.  In  no  society.  Roll, 
12s.  per  week. 

G5/263,  Mrs  M.,  aged  31  years,  pregnant,  husband  31 
years,  a  moulder,  in  hospital  with  smallpox.  Married, 
26/8/1892.  Children  born  April  1893,  December  1894, 
January  1899,  June  1900 — 5  children.  Husband  off"  work 
1  week,  earned  good  wages,  but  did  not  believe  in  societies. 
Rent,  £9  15s.,  two  apartments.    Roll,  10s.  per  week. 

5/1012,  A.  C.,  60  vears,  labourer,  certified  varicose  veins, 
fourth  wife,  aged  39'.  Married,  14/1/1892.  Children  born 
1889, 1890,  1892,  1895,  1899,  February  1902—6  children. 


Off'  work  8  weeks.  Has  6  grown-up  children  by  first  and 
second  wife,  no  help.  Rent,  £9  10s.,  two  apartments. 
Roll,  12s.  6d.  per  week. 

6-81-186,  D.  C,  aged  36  years,  labourer,  very  seldom 
works,  certified  catarrah,  etc.,  wife  33  years.  Married, 
29/8/1891.  Children  born  November  1888,  October  1891, 
September  1894,  October  1896,  December  1898,  February 
1901 — 6  children.  Has  been  employed  with  Charity 
Organisation  Society,  5s.  per  week,  destitute,  house  rent, 
12s.  6d.  per  month,  two  apartments.  Roll,  wife  7s.  per 
week.    He,  hospital. 

5/1291,  John  M'C,  28  years,  a  mason,  certified  pneu- 
monia. Wife  26  years.  Married,  26/1/1898.  Children 
born  February  1900,  January  1902 — 2  children.  Oft" 
work  2  weeks,  in  no  society,  parents  on  both  sides  alive. 
Rent,  £8  15s.,  two  apartments.  Decision  of  committee, 
hospital,  and  5s.  per  week  for  four  weeks  for  wife. 

Gl/1965,  N.  M'P.,  45  years,  a  plasterer,  certified  influenza. 
Wife  40  years.  Married  19  years.  Family — son  18  years, 
plasterer ;  son  16  years,  flesher ;  son  14  years,  apprentice 
chemist  ;  three  children  11,  7,  and  4  years.  Off  work  10 
days,  in  no  society.  Living  in  model.  Wife  and  family 
in  England.    Sent  to  poorhouse. 

1-93-204,  J.  K.,  34  years,  a  tinsmith,  certified  able- 
bodied.  Wife  31  years.  Married  18/8/1893.  Children 
8 J,  2i,  and  10  months.  Off  work  3  weeks,  in  no  society. 
In  lodgings,  wants  wife  and  children  into  poorhouse. 

Gl/1945,  W.  M.,  35  years,  metal  worker,  certified  muscular 
pains,  single.  Idle  1  week,  earned  prior  37s.  3d.  per  week. 
In  no  society. 

10/1682,  Mrs  J.  T.,  aged  29  years.  Young  children  and 
jiregnant.  Husband  31  years,  a  miner,  in  prison  2  weeks 
for  drunkenness.  Earned  about  33s.  per  week  prior. 
Married  31/12/1895.  Two  children,  aged  8  and  6  years. 
Husband  in  no  society.    Rent,  6s.  2d.  per  month. 

10/1614,  Mrs  M.,  aged  24  years.  Husband,  aged  29 
years,  a  slater,  in  hospital  with  smallpox.  Married 
2/6/1899.  Two  children,  born  7/9/1899  and  4/7/1901. 
Husband  off  work  1  week.  Rent,  1  Is.  3d.  per  month,  one 
apartment.    Roll,  5s.  four  weeks. 
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rH  1— iCCtM       WiOPSCDiO       lOCDCDO       «OCC>OCOTt<  tfliOiOTj" 

Application  made. 
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Letter. 
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27 
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17 
24 
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15 
22 
29 
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12 
19 
26 
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16 

23 
30 
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14 
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APPENDICES: 


APPENDIX  No.  CLXIV.  (H). 
Paper  lianded  in  by  Mr  J.  K.  Motion. 
No.  1.    Q.  58087  (64). 
PARISH  OF  GLASGOW. 


Note. — The  information  supplied  in  tlie  following  pages  is  a  reprint  of  cases  reported  in  1893  to  the  late  Barony 
Parochial  Board,  as  typical  of  tho^^e  on  the  out-door  roll  ;  and  again  in  April  1900,  to  the  Glasgow  Parish  Council 
shortly  after  the  amalgamation  of  the  City  and  Barony  Parishes.  In  the  last  column  of  each  page,  tlie  result  of  renewed 
inquiry  in  Januarj'  1902  is  given,  and  the  particulars  may  be  found  useful  now,  specially  in  consideration  of  the  question 
as  to  the  housing  of  the  out-door  poor  presently  under  remit  by  the  Council  to  a  Special  Committee. 


Table  showing  Typical  Cases  on  Out-Door  Roll  with  Young  Dependants  and  Extent  of  Incomes, 

ETC.,  AS  AT  Middle  of  January  1893. 


Record . 

Number  in  House  to 
Support. 

Aliment 
We*ek. 

Total 
Income 

including 
Aliment. 

1     Rent  1 

Week. 

Nett 
sum  for 
support. 

Average 
amount 

per  head 
per  week. 

Remarks. 

Subsequent  Notes  as  at  .lanuary 
1902. 

5/2443 

Seven. 
Mother,  son,  daugh- 
ter, and  4  children 
under  11  years. 

s. 

5 

d. 

0 

t. 
15 

d. 
11 

n. 

2 

d. 
4 

s. 
13 

'  d. 
7 

s.  d. 
1  Hi 

Decent,  children  healthy,  fed  on 
strong  coarse  food  ;  thrifty. 

30/4/96.  Poorhouse  and  remit  to  Chil- 
dren's Committee.  Cleaner,  aged  43 
years,  3  dependants,  keeps  a  child. 
Daughter,  19  years,  cleaner.  Son, 
7/  weekly.    House  unsatisfactory. 

6/1424 

Six. 

Mother  and  5  chil- 
dren   under  10 
years. 

6 

0 

13 

0 

2 

10 

10 

2 

1 

Decent,  thrifty,  children  clean, 
good  food  ;  house  comfortable. 

4/6/96.  12/  6  months  and  off  roll. 
Aged  40  years,  cleaner  in  school  8/ 
weekly,  1  dependant,  2  children' in 
Smyllum.   Son  earns  4/6. 

4/3605 

Six. 

Mother,  son,  and  4 
children  under  11 
years. 

5 

0 

14 

0 

3 

9 

10 

3 

1 

8i 

House  clean  ami  tidy,  clothing 
well  patched  ;  food  plain,  por- 
ridge, bread  and  potatoes  etc. 

12/11/00.  8/  3  months  and  off  roll. 
Ayed  41  years,  2  dependants.  Male 
lodger,  2/6  weekly.  Son  (lame) 
clerk,  15/  weekly,  another  at  8/,' 
and  a  third  4/6 . 

7/1364 

Six. 

Mother,  2  sons  and 
3  children  under 
12J  years. 

3 

0 

19 

6 

3 

7 

15 

11 

2 

Decent,  children  clean,  house  com- 
fortable, feeding  plain,  thrifty. 

24/4/93.    12/  3  months  and  off  roll, 
and  donation  6/:f<]r  boots.    Aged  50 
years,  2  dependants.    A  daut'liter 
14  years,  assists  mother  in  house. 
Step-son  gives  12/  weekly  and  also 
assists  with  rent  (wages,  clerk  27/ 
weekly),  another  son  5/  weekly. 

4/3786 

Six. 

Mother,  son,  and  4 
children  under  12 
years. 

5 

0 

20 

0 

3 

6 

16 

6 

2 

9 

House  clean  and  tidy,  clothing 
good ,  food  rough  but  good ;  a  very 
pushing  thrifty  woman  who  will 
not  stick  at  trifles. 

30/.^/QS  Poorhoiiie  nriiiL-  "  A  + 
Western  Police  Office  on  15/3/93, 
lined  10/6  or  7  days  for  breach  of 
peace. 

Mother  and  4  chil- 
dren    imder  11 
years. 

5 

0 

9 

0 

3 

2 

5  10 

1 

2 

House  clean  and  tidy,  plain  food, 
states  she  expects  to  be  better 
off  when  she  gets  a  little  more 
custom . 

zz/y/ye.  \ij  s  months  and  off  roll. 
Aged  44  years,  1  dependant,  office 
cleaner,  5/  weekly.  2  children, 
boy  and  girl,  working,  wages  8/  and 
4/  weekly. 

•7  It  ncQ 

Mother  and  3  chil- 
dren    under  10 
years.  Pauper's 
mother  resides  in 
house. 

4 

0 

12 

0 

1 

9 

10 

3 

2 

Oi 

Decent,  house  clean  and  tidy,  chil- 
dren clean,!main  income  pauper's 
earnings ;  mother  earns  a  little 
at  cleaning. 

21/2/9'j.  Died.  2  dependants  boarded 
out  by  parish. 

1/1710 

Five. 

Mother  and  4  chil- 
dren    under  12 
years. 

I 

0 

12 

0 

3 

9 

8 

3 

1 

8 

Tidy  house,  appears  thrifty,  chil- 
dren clean  and  tidy,  plenty  of 
plain  wholesome  food  ;  pauper  is 
good  machinist,  and  makes  up 

7/7/98.  3  months  and  off  roll.  Aged  42 
years,  machinist,  eam  6/  weekly. 
Daughter,  17  years,  earns  6/  ;  son, 
4/;  another  daughter  keeps  house, 
aud  1  dependant  at  school. 

clothing  for  them. 

4/2443 

Five. 

Mother  and  4  chil- 
dren    under  11 
years. 

5 

0 

12 

6 

3 

0 

9 

6 

1 

11 

House  very  clean,  food  principally 
porridge  and  bread  ;  a  smart 
pushing  body. 

14/9/97.  Off  roll,  married.  Aged  35 
years,  3  dependants,  13,  10,  and  7 
years. 

6/1389 

Five. 

Mother  and  4  chil- 
dren    under  10 
years. 

4 

0 

11 

0 

2 

2 

8 

10 

1 

9 

Decent,  thrifty  ;  children  healthy, 
at  school  ;  attended  to  by  eldest 
while  mother  at  work. 

17/9/97.  12/  3  months  and  off  roll. 
Aged  36  years,  able-bodied.  1  de- 
pendant, washer.  Has  male  lodger, 
3/-  weekly.  1  girl  earns  4/,  boy  2/6, 
and  1  with  grandmother. 

5/2379 

Five. 

Mother  and  4  chil- 
dren   under  Hi 
years. 

4 

0 

10 

0 

2 

6 

7 

6 

1 

6 

Decent,  children  not  strong  ;  aunt 
keeps  them  while  mother  work- 
ing ;  house  and  children  clean 
and  tidy. 

« 

12/12/99.  8/  3  months  and  off  roll. 
Aged  43  years,  cleaner,  Allan  Glen's 
School,  9/  weekly,  2  dependants,  2 
of  family  working.  Joint  earnings, 
21/-  weekly. 

6/2522 

Four. 
Mother  and  3  chil- 
dren under  8  years. 

4 

d 

10 

6 

3 

7 

6 

11 

1 

9 

Decent,  children  clean  and  tidy, 
house  comfortable  feeding 
good ;  thrifty. 

11/12/09.  Off  roll,  ticket  given  up. 
Aged  40  years,  1  dependant,  8  years. 
1  boy  kept  by  an  uncle.  She  a 
cleaner,  12/  weekly.  2  female 
lodgers,  1/6  each. 

1092 

Four. 
Mother  and  3  chil- 
dren    under  12 
years. 

4 

0 

10 

0 

2 

9 

7 

3 

1 

Decent,  cleaner,  children  not  extra 
strong,  well  attended  to ;  house 
clean  and  comfortable. 

28/1/95.  12/  3  months  and  off  roll. 
Aged  40  years,  1  dependant.  2 
children  working,  4/  weekly  each. 

1844 

Four. 
Mother  and  3  chil- 
dren    under  12 
years. 

3 

0 

7 

6 

3 

9 

3 

9 

0  llj 

Very  decent,  children  not  strong; 
feeding  plain  but  good  ;  house 
very  clean  and  comfortable ; 
thrifty. 

18/9/00.  8/  1  month  and  off  roll. 
Does  machine  work  at  home,  no  de- 
pendants. 1  girl,  winder,  8/6  ;  son, 
office  boy,  10/  ;  and  another  girl  at 
5/  weekly.   23/6  weekly. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CLXIV.  iH).~Continued. 
Paper  handed  iu  by  air  J.  R.  Motion.    (Q.  58087  (64). 
No.  1 — conlinued. 


Table  showing  Typical  Cases  on  Odt-door  Roll  with  Young  Dependants  and  Extent  of 
Incomes,  etc.,  as  at  middle  of  April  1900. 


Record. 

Number  in  House 
to  Support. 

*3 

e  i> 

(U  a> 

rding 
nent. 

is 

;  sum 

ipport. 

CD  —  a  V 

o  — te 

Remarks. 

Subse(j_uent  Notes  as  at  January 
1902. 

H  c 

inch 
Alir 

P. 

Nett 

for  St 

>  C 

u 

G7/221 

Five. 

Father,  wife,  and  3 
cliildreu. 

s. 

5 

d. 
0 

s. 

10 

d. 

lOi 

«. 

3 

d. 
H 

«. 

8 

d. 

9 

S. 
1 

d. 

9 

He  paralysed  ;  children  and  house 
clean  ;  good  plain  food;  income 
includes  4/4i  from  Friendly 
Society. 

Ticket  given  up  15/6/00.  Started 
small  confection  shop,  and  wife  a 
mangle.    Decent  couple. 

6.79.135 

Five. 

Mother  and  4  chil- 
dren   under  13 
years. 

6 

0 

13 

0 

3 

6 

9 

1 

m 

Mother  goes  out  cleaning,  children 
kept  clean ;  food,  porridge  and 
milk,  with  broth  and  potatoes. 

8/1/02.  20/  6  months.  Aged  43  years, 
cleaner  and  washer,  earns  8/  week- 
ly.  A  son  earns  7/  weekly.  3  de- 
pendants at  school. 

2.99.288 

Seven. 
Mother  and  6  chil- 
dren    under  13 
years. 

10 

0 

15 

0 

2 

6 

12 

6 

1 

n 

Mother  a  cleaner,  children  are  kept 
clean  and  tidy.  Parish  supply 
clothing ;  food  consists  of  por- 
ridge, milk,  broth,  potatoes,  and 
tea. 

8/11/01.  40/  6  months.  Aged  35  years, 
domestic.  Daughter  earns  6/  week- 
ly. 4  children  at  school.  Baby 
dead. 

1/4859 

Seven. 
Mother  and  6  chil- 
dren   under  14 
years. 

8 

0 

16 

0 

2 

8 

13 

4 

1  103 

Mother  cleans  a  public  school, 
children  kept  clean  ;  good  plain 
food,  such  as  broth  or  soup,  with 
potatoes. 

11/12/01.  32/  6  months.  Aged  39 
years,  cleans  school,  8/  weekly. 
Daughter  earns  4/  to  5/  weekly.  5 
dependants. 

1/3688 

Si.\. 

Mother,  son,  and  4 
children  under  13 
years. 

D 

0 

18 

6 

1 

9 

16 

9 

2 

9i 

Jlother  keeps  bouse,  son  earns  13/6  ; 
good  wholesome  food,  such  as 
porridge,  milk,  broth  and  pota- 
toes. 

10/10/01.  16/  6  months,  earns  6/  week, 
ly,  washing,  etc.  A  daughter  earns 
8/,  and  a  son  10/  weekly.  3  depend- 
ants. 

G3/92 

Five. 

.Mother  and  4  chil- 
dren under  11  years. 

0 

14 

0 

4 

0 

10 

0 

2 

0 

A  thrifty  woman,  children  kept 
clean  ;  good  plain  food  ;  children 
attend  Sunday  School. 

19/6/00.  Struck  off  roll,  pregnant  to 
lodger.   4  dependants. 

G7/210 

Seven. 
Mother  and  6  chil- 
dren   under  12 
years. 

s 

0 

15 

0 

3 

8 

11 

4 

1 

n 

Mother  sews,  and  has  lodger, 
children  clean  and  healthy-look- 
ing ;  food :  porridge,  rice  and 
milk,  soup,  and  home  baked 
scones. 

15/8/01.  32/ 6  months.  Aged  38  years, 
washes  and  sews,  3/6  weekly.  Male 
lodger,  12/  (board  and  lodgings), 
church  assists.   6  dependants. 

2/6033 

Six. 

Mother,  son,  and  4 
children  under  13 
years. 

6 

0 

19 

6 

3 

6 

16 

0 

2 

8 

Jlother  a  bookfolder  ;  son  appren- 
tice, children  clean  and  healthy  ; 
food  consists  of  porridge,  soup, 
tea  and  bread. 

16/1/02.  24/  3  months  and  grant 
boots.  Aged  44  years,  bookfolder, 
7/  to  8/  weekly.  Son  earns  9/  and 
daughter  3/.    3  dependants. 

G4/2il 

Seven. 
Mother,  daughter, 
and    5  children 
under  13  years. 

8 

0 

15 

0 

3 

11 

11 

1 

1 

7 

Mother  keeps  a  mangle,  children 
clean  and  healthy  and  attend 
Sunday  School ;  grandmother  in 
house,  she  is  supported  by 
family. 

13/8/01.  32/  6  months.  Aged  40 
years,  mangle,  5/  to  6/  weekly. 
Mother  lives  here  and  attends  to 
children.  2  daughters  working,  1 
earns  5/  and  another  3/6  weekly. 
4  dependants  at  school. 

G2/37 

Eight. 
Mother,  son,  and  6 
children  under  13 
years. 

10 

0 

16 

0 

3 

4 

12 

8 

1 

7 

Mother  keeps  house,  son  a  message 
boy,  earns  6/  jjer  week,  children 
clean  and  healthy  ;  food,  broth, 
soup,  bread,  inilk  and  porridge. 

11/11/01.  40/  2  months.  Aged  42 
years,  domestic.  Oldest  girl  15 
years,  delicate  and  not  fit  for  work ; 
sou  17  years,  idle  a  month  ;  another 
a  message  boy,  6/  weekly.  Male 
lodger,  2/6.   4  dependants. 

8/258 

Seven. 
Mother  and  6  chil- 
dren   under  11 
years. 

10 

0 

15 

0 

3 

9 

11 

3 

1 

7i 

Mother  washes  and  cleans,  cannot 
get  out  much  owing  to  young 
children,  who  are  strong  and 
healthy  ;  good  plain  food. 

26/3/01.  Poorhouse  and  remit  to 
Children's  Committee.  Surprise 
visit,  "drunk."  Aged  33  years.  6 
dependants.  Pawned  clothing. 
Children  in  poorhouse. 

4/5540 

Six. 

Mother  and  5  chil- 
dren   under  14 
years. 

7 

0 

12 

0 

3 

0 

9 

0 

1 

6 

Mother  a  cleaner  and  knitter,  chil- 
dren healthy  ;  good  plain  food, 
such  as  porridge,  bread,  tea,  and 
soup;  parish  assists  with  clothing. 

24/9/01.  24/ 6  months.  Aged  38  years, 
washer.  Daughter  earns  6/,  son  8/ 
weekly.   4  dependants. 

10/305 

Five. 

Mother  and  4  chil- 
dren    under  9 
years. 

6 

0 

14 

0 

4 

0 

10 

0 

2 

0 

Mother  keeps  lodgers  and  makes 
food  for  mill  girls,  children  kept 
clean  and  tidy ;  plain  food  and 
wholesome. 

15/7/01.  20/  6  months.  Aged  29 
years,  makes  dinners  for  mill  girls, 
3  dependants,  1  child  dead. 

11/42 

Seven. 
Mother,  son,  and  5 
children  under  12 
years. 

6 

0 

14 

0 

2 

3 

11 

9 

1 

8 

Mother  keeps  house,  and  son  earns 
8/  per  week,  children  kept  clean  ; 
good  plain  food ;  parish  assists 
with  clothing. 

17/10/01.  24/  6  months  and  clothing. 
Aged  40  years,  cleaner,  earns  6/  to  7/ 
weekly.  St  V.  de  Paul  Society,  2/ 
weekly.  Son,  7/  weekly.  5  depend- 
ants. 

8/24 

Six. 

Mother  and  5  chil- 
dren   under  13 
years. 

7 

0 

13 

0 

2 

8 

10 

4 

1 

8A 

Mother  keeps  house,  children 
healthy  and  well  kept ;  sister  (or 
aunt)  resides  here,  gives  6/  per 
week  for  board  and  lodgings. 

19/12/01.    24/  6  months.    Aged  34 
years,  washer  0/  weekly.  Daughter, 
6/  weekly.    4  dependants. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CLXIV.  (B).—Contimied. 
Paper  handed  in  by  Mr  J.  R.  Motion. 
No.  2.    Q.  58087  (64). 
PARISH  OF  GLASGOW. 


Earnings,  etc.,  of  Labourers  not  in  Receipt  of  Relief,  April  1900. 


xiuiIlUt:!  ill  ii^j 

Support. 

Total  1 
income  i 
per  , 
week. 

Rent  per 
week. 

Sum  left 

paying 
Rent. 

Average 
left  per 
lead  per 
week. 

Remarks. 

Eight. 

Husband,  wife,  and  6  children 
uin.ier  lo  ycdis. 

s. 

26 

d. 
0 

s. 
3 

d. 
9 

s.  d. 
22  3 

s. 
2 

d. 
9 

Husband    a   cooper.    Breakfast — porridge  and 
milk,  tea,  bread,  with  butter  or  jam.    Dinner — 
urutii  ciliLi  ueei,  witii  uieau  oi  potdijOes  j  \^) 
sometimes  sausages  ;  (3)  mince  meat ;  children 
potatoes  and  milk.    Supper — tea,  bread-and- 
butter.    House  2  apartments     Clean  and  tidy. 
Children  warmly  clothed.    Has  nothing  saved. 
In  society.    Pays  6d.  per  week.    Sick  allow- 
ance, 10s.  per  week. 

Nine. 

Husband,  wife,  and  7  children 
under  13  years. 

18 

0 

3 

4 

14  8 

1 

n 

Husband  a  labourer.  Breakfast — porridge  and 
milk.  Dinner — broth  or  soujj ;  sometimes 
fish,  with  In-ead  and  potatoes.  Supper — por- 
ridge, bread-and-butter,  tea,  and  sometimes 
jelly.    (Jniluren  look  Jiealthy  and  lairly  clad. 

Nine. 

Husband,  wife,  and  7  cnilaren 
under  13  years. 

18 

0 

3 

4 

14  8 

1 

Husband  a  labourer.  Breakfast  and  supper — 
porridge  and  milk,  sometimes  tea.  Dinner — 
soup  and  potatoes,  sometimes  beef  or  fish. 
House  2  apartments.  Children  healthy  and 
well  clad. 

Eight. 

Husband,  wife,  and  5  children. 
Also  mother-in-law. 

20 

0 

3 

4 

16  8 

2 

1 

Husband  a  labourer.  Breakfast  and  supper — 
]3orridge,  tea,  and  milk.  House  2  apartments. 
Very  clean.    He  also  keeps  his  mother-in-law. 

Six. 

Husband,  wife,  and  4  children 
imder  13  years. 

18 

0 

2 

7 

15  5 

2 

7 

Husband  a  labourer.  Plain  food,  such  as  porridge, 
tea,  bread,  and  soups.    Wife  wants  a  leg. 

Eight. 

Husband,  wife,  and  5  children 
under  15  years.  Also  mother- 
in-law. 

21 

3 

.  2 

4 

18  11 

2 

4 

Husband  a  labourer.  Earns  17s.  9d.  Boy  earns 
3s.  6d.  Plain  food,  such  as  porridge,  tea,  bread, 
broth,  and  cheese.    In  present  house  4  years. 

Nine. 

Husband,  wife,  and  7  children 
lender  13  years. 

24 

0 

2 

0 

22  0 

2 

5 

Husband  a  mason's  labourer.  Plain  wholesome 
food,  such  as  ])orridge,  broth,  tea,  bread-and- 
butter.    Been  in  ju'esent  house  for  6  years. 

Three. 

Husband,  wife,  and  1  child. 

19 

0 

3 

0 

16  0 

5 

4 

Husband  a  labourer.  Assists  own  mother  and 
mother-in-law. 

Six. 

Husband,  wife,  and  4  children. 

20 

0 

2 

6 

17  6 

2 

11 

Husband  a  labourer.    Assists  his  mother-in-law. 

1 

Five. 

Husband,  wife,  and  3  children. 

23 

0 

2 

8 

20  4 

4 

Of 

Husband  a  screwer.  Children  get  plain  whole- 
some food.  House  1  apartment.  Children 
clean  and  well  dressed. 

Seven. 

Husband,  wife,  and  5  children. 

20 

0 

3 

0 

17  0 

2 

5 

Husband  a  labourer.  House  2  apartments. 
Children  look  well  fed  and  warmly  clothed. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CLXIV.  (I). 

Paper  handed  in  by  Mr  J.  R.  Motion.    Q.  58087  (65). 

PARISH  OF  GLASGOW. 

Resolution  of  Parish  Council,  7th  April  1903. 

"That  a  return  be  prepared  giving  the  following  particulars  in  connection  with  recipients  of  outdoor  relief,  who  work 
'  in  their  own  homes  for  warehouses  and  outside  firms,  viz. : — Size  of  house,  rent  of  same,  number  of  occupants,  nature 
'  of  work  done,  earnings  per  week  from  same,  and  amount  of  outdoor  relief  given  ;  also  any  other  particulars  which  the 
'  circumstances  may  suggest  as  advisable  in  the  interest  of  the  case  reported  on." 


At  15th  May  1903,  there  were  on  the  Outdoor  Rolls  428  Males  and  2866  Females- 
Of  that  Number  45  were  Employed  at  Home  as  follows  : — 


-Total,  3294. 


E 

Children 
under 

Family  in 
House 

Lodgers. 

1^ 

g 

3  ^ 

u 

a> 

O.  . 

P.5 

Condition 

14  Years. 

over  14 
Years. 

o  3 

■^■^ 

Record. 

Bent 
Mon 

Occupation. 

as  to 
Marriage. 

Alimen 

O 
H 

Remarks. 

M.  F. 

M.  F. 

M.  F. 

§1 

a 

S3 

a 

B5/3601 

10/6 

1 

Shirt  Finisher 

Widow 

3/ 

2/ 

5/ 

•2H\  per  week  after  rent  paid. 

G2/413 

16/6 

2 

Sewer 

i  i 

8/ 

*/ 

12/ 

2/74  „ 

G2/96 

20/ 

2 

2  1 

i 

6/ 

a 

6/ 

14/ 

2/3 

3.75.169 

10/ 

2 

Single 

3/6 

2/6 

6/ 

3/6 

G3/953 

10/ 

1 

Knitter 

3/3 

2/6 

5/9 

3/3 

G3/1714 

11/6 

1 

Sewer 

3/ 

2/6 

5/6 

G3/413  / 

12/6 

1 

2/ 

3/ 

5/ 

>3/5i      „  . 

G3/414\ 

Shirt  Finisher 

Wiiiow 

2/ 

3/ 

6/ 

1  Two  Sisters. 

5/3392 

10/ 

2 

4/6 

2/6 

7/ 

4/6 

Also  in  house— Sister,  a  sewer 

,  earns  7/  per  week,  and 

a  daughter  and  two  children  not  supported  by  husband. 

13/ 


5/6 
Lodgings 
11/ 


8/ 
9/ 
9/ 
12/3 
8/ 
9/ 
6/ 
6/ 
8/4 

12/4 

6/8 

10/10 
18/4 

7/ 

7/6 
10/ 

8/9 

5/ 
13/ 

14/2 
5/6 
5/ 

4/10 

6/ 
16/3 
12/6 
14/ 
10/6 
10/6 


Shirt  Machinist 
Keeps  house 
Sewer 


Fringer 

Slipper  Machinist 
Shirt  Finisher 

Sewer 

Machinist 
Sewer 


Winder 

Slipper  Machinist 
Tailoress 
Winder 
Waste  Picker 
Knitter 
Sewer 

Sewer,  Vestmaker 
Knitter 

Umbrella  Repairer  Widow 

Weaver 
Winder 


Widow 


Married 
Widow 


Single 

Widow 

Single 

Widow 

Single 

Widow 


Single 

Widow 

Single 


Married 
Widow 


Boot  Machinist 
Sewer 

Cap  Finisher 
Sewer 


Single 
Widow 
Single 
Married 


Mother 


Self 

Daughter 
Self 

D"ughter 


Self 
Son 


11/ 


3/ 

3/ 

4/ 

6/ 

3/6 

6/ 

3/ 

3/ 

9/6 

2/ 

3/ 

2/ 

1/6 

3/6 

4/ 

8/ 

1/6 

6/ 

3/ 
12/6 

2/6 

3/ 

2/6 

3/ 

4/ 

2/6 

8/ 

9/ 

3/ 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 
16/ 

3/ 

8/ 

5/ 

V 


4/ 
3/ 
4/ 
4/ 
2/6 
2/6 
6/ 
2/6 
2/6 
2/6 
2/6 
6/ 
3/ 
2/6 
3/ 
3/ 
2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

7/6 

5/ 

3/ 

2/6 

3/ 

2/6 

3/ 

3/ 

5/ 

3/ 

3/ 

2/6 

3/ 

3/ 

2/6 

6/ 

2/6 

4/ 


15/ 
3/ 
12/ 
7/ 
5/6 
6/6 
12/ 
6/ 
8/6 
6/6 
5/6 
14/6 
5/ 
5/6 
5/ 
4/6 
6/ 

14/6 

10/ 
10/6 
17/6 
5/6 
8/6 
5/6 
5/6 
7/ 
5/6 

22/ 

6/ 

5/ 

4/6 

6/ 
19/ 

8/ 
17/ 

7/6 
11/ 


Sister  ,,  in  house. 


>3/8i  ,. 
)  Mother  and  daughter. 
2/6  per  week  after  rent  paid. 
5/7i  „ 

4/6        ,,  „ 
3/9 

2/5J  „ 

m 

3/3 

3/3 
3/3 
2/3i 
3/ 
3/3 
3/6 
3/ 

3/11 

}m 
[4/2 
1/6J 

3/2i 
3/9 
6/7i 
3/ 

3/3J 
5/9 
2/3 


4/7i 

3/9 

3/3i 

3/6 

3/8i 

iim 

3/4i 
4/lOi 


Average  amount,  3/8i  per  week. 


APPENDIX  CLXIV.  (J). 
Paper  handed  in  by  Mr  J.  R.  Motion.    Q.  58087  (71a). 
PARISH  OF  GLASGOW. 

Number  of  Cases  returned  to  other  Parishes  from  Glasgow  during  the  Year  ending  15th  May. 


Total  number  removed   446 

Of  that  number  there  were  removed  for  the  first  time   345 

„                „                  „            second  time   30 

„                „                  „            third  time  ........  6 

„                ,,                  ,,            fourth  time  ........  3 

,)                „                 „            fifth  time  ........  1 

„                ,,                  „            sixth  time  ........  1 

Number  of  cases  ordered  home  to  Glasgow  from  other  Parishes  in  Scotland       ....  420 

Number  of  such  who  arrived  and  were  dealt  with  .180 

6  F 
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APPENDIX  No.  CLXIV.  (K). 
Paper  handed  by  Mr  J.  R.  Motion. 
No.  1.  Q.  58087  (72). 
PARISH  OF  GLASGOW. 
Return  of  Boardbd-out  Children  on  Children's  Roll  for  Three  Years  ended  15th  May  1906. 


Year. 

Number 
on  Roll 
at  15th 
May. 

Enrolled 
during 
Year. 

Total. 

Taken 
oS  Roll 
during 
Year. 

Number 
on  Roll 
at  End 
of  Year. 

The  Children  taken  off  Roll  were  Disposed  of  as  follows  : — 

Died. 

Adopted 
Guardians. 

Trans- 
ferred 
to 

Hospital. 

Handed 
over  to 
Parents 
and  Re- 
latives. 

Trans- 
ferred to 
Outdoor 
Roll. 

Gone  to 
Situa- 
tions. 

Total. 

1904 

1756 

408 

2164 

245 

1919 

7 

32 

19 

40 

3 

144 

245 

1905 

1919 

421 

2340 

329 

2011 

9 

59 

22 

76 

3 

160 

329 

1906 

2011 

297 

2308 

325 

1983 

7 

42 

24 

54 

6 

192 

325 

No.  2.  Q.  58087  (72). 


PARISH  OF  GLASGOW. 


Half- Yearly  Return  of  Children  Boarded  Out. 


The  children  boarded  out,  as  at  16th  Nov.  1905,  were 
There  have  been  enrolled  since  .... 

Taken  off  roll  since  same  date  .... 
Leaving  on  roll  at  15th  May  1906 

Of  the  number  now  on  the  roll,  483  are  orphans,  207  deserted,  and  1293  separated  from  parents  ;  1135  are 
Protestants,  848  are  Roman  Catholics. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

1044 

946 

88 

52 

1132 

998 

77 

70 

1055 

928 

Same  period 
Total.      last  year. 


1990 

1911 

140 

232 

2130 

2143 

147 

132 

1983 

2011 

They  are  located  as  follows,  viz. : — 


Glasgow  and  suburbs 
Various  parts  of  the  country  . 
Industrial  schools  . 
Training  ship,  Empress,  Gareloch 
Training  ship,  Alars,  Dundee 


Same  period 

Boys.  Girls.  Total.  last  year. 

80  73  153  162 

948  851  1799  1821 

11  4  15  12 

5  ...  5  4 

11  ...  11  12 

1055  928  1983  2011 


The  following  Classification  shoivs  the  causes  of  separation  of  Children  from  Parents. 

Both  parents  drunken,  been  in  prison,  etc   245 

Parents  sent  to  prison  (Cruelty  to  Children  Act)   34 

Father  dead  ;  mother  drunken  and  immoral  341 

Father  in  hospital,  seriously  ill ;  mother  dead   48 

Mother  in  hospital,  seriously  ill  ;  father  dead   29 

Father  in  hospital  ;  mother  drunken   32 

Mother  dead  ;  father  been  drunken,  in  prison,  or  in  desertion   136 

Illegitimate  ;  mother  been  drunken,  immoral,  or  in  prison,  etc.    .   258 

Father  dead  ;  mother  unfit  to  support,  not  suitable,  unable  to  control,  etc.  .  .  .  .  •  •  ■  •  133 
From  variety  of  causes,  such  as  Remits  from  Sheriff  Court,  one  parent  dead,  other  in  asylum,  illegitimate 

through  bigamous  marriage,  etc.  37 

Total       ....  1293 
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APPENDIX  No.  CLXIV.  {K).—Co7itimied. 
Handed  in  by  Mr  J.  R.  Motion. 
No.  3.    Q.  58087  (73). 


PARISH  OF  GLASGOW. 


Description  of  Outfits  Supplied  to  Boarded-out  Children. 


List  of  Articles  of  Clothing  supplied  to  a  boy  on  being 
boarded  out : — 


1  Handkerchief 
1  pair  Stockings 
1  „  Boots 
1  Suit . 
1  pair  Braces 
1  Cap  . 
1  Collar 
1  Cravat 
1  Jersey 
1  Tie  . 
1  Shirt 


List  of  Articles  of  Clothing  forwarded  immediately  to  a 
ffirl  after  her  removal  : — 


£ 

s.  d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

0 

0  U 

2  Chemises  .... 

.  0 

1  6 

0 

0  111 

2  Petticoats. 

.  0 

3  0 

0 

4  2 

2  Gowns  (Sleeping) 

.  0 

2  10 

0 

9  9 

1  Frock  ( Wincey) 

.  0 

5  4 

0 

0  3i 

1  o| 

2  Pinafores .... 

.  0 

2  9 

0 

1  Hat  

.  0 

1  o| 

0  3 

0 

0  U 

3  Handkerchiefs . 

.  0 

0 

0  7| 

2  pair  Stockings  . 

.  0 

1  10 

0 

2  4 

1    ,,  Boots 

.  0 

3  5 

0 

0  3 

2    ,,   Drawers  . 
1  Schoolbag 

0 

1  4 

0 

1  H 

0 

1  U 

1 

1 

1 

4  5 

List  of  Articles  of  Clothing  forwarded  immediately  to  a 
boy  after  his  removal : — 


3  Handkerchiefs 
2  pair  Stockings 
1    „  Boots 

1  Suit . 

2  Shirts 

1  pair  Braces 

1  Cap  . 

2  Collars  . 
1  Schoolbag 


List  of  Clothing  supplied  yearly  to  a  boy  : — 


£ 

s. 

d. 

0 

0 

4i 

0 

1 

11 

0 

4 

2 

0 

9 

9 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

H 

0 

1 

0 

0 

9 

0 

1 

H 

1 

1 

8 

4  Handkerchiefs. 
2  pair  Stockings  . 
1    „  Boots 

1  ,,   Trousers,  1  Suit 

2  Shirts 
1  pair  Braces 

1  Cap . 

2  Collars  . 
1  Cravat 
1  Jersey 


£  s.  d. 

0  0  6 

0  1  11 

0  4  2 

f  0  2  11 

(0  9  9 

0  2  3 

0  0  3A 

0  1  o| 

0  0  9 

0  0  71 

0  2  4 

1  6  6^ 


List  of  Articles  of  Clothing  supplied  to  a  girl  on  being  List  of  Clothing  supplied  yearly  to  a  girl  :- 
boarded  out : — 


1  Chemise  . 

1  pair  Stays 

2  Petticoats 

1  Frock  (Serge) 
1  Pinafore  . 
1  Ulster  . 
1  Neckerchief 
1  Hat  . 

1  Handkerchief 
1  pair  Boots 
1    „  Stockings 
1    ,,  Drawers 


£ 

s. 

d. 

0 

0 

9 

0 

1 

U 

0 

3 

o" 

0 

7 

3 

0 

1 

4-i 

0 

6 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0* 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

8 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

8 

2  Chemises . 

1  pair  Stays 

2  Petticoats. 

1  Gown  (Sleeping) 

2  Frocks  (Wincey  and 
2  Pinafores  . 
1  Ulster 

1  Neckerchief 

2  Hats 

4  Handkerchiefs 
2  pair  Stockings 

1  ,,  Boots 

2  ,,  Drawers 


Serge) 


£ 

s. 

d. 

0 

1 

6 

0 

i 

U 

0 

3 

o' 

0 

1 

5 

0 

12 

7 

0 

2 

9 

0 

6 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

10 

0 

3 

8 

0 

1 

4 
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APPENDIX  No.  CLXIV.  (K).— Continued. 

Handed  in  by  Mr  J.  R.  Motion. 

No.  4.    Q.  58087  (77). 

PARISH  OF  GLASGOW. 

BOARDED-OUT  CHILDREN. 

Statistics  showing  number  of  Children  taken  off  Roll  for  Work  during  Ten  Years  ; 

Whereabouts,  Characters,  and  Occupations,  with  Comparisons. 


also  their 


Barony  Parish, 
1882-1892. 
Males.  Females.  Total. 


Glasgow  Parish, 
1892-1902. 
Males.  Females.  Total. 


Glasgow  Parish, 
1902-1906. 
Males.  Females.  Total. 


Number  of  schedules  sent  out 
to  guardians  .... 

Returned  through  post  office 
"  Not  Found,"  guardians  hav- 
ing died  or  removed 

Returned  by  guardians  who  could 
give  no  information 

Reported  on  by  guardian  as  good*  (  214 

Rejjorted   on  by   guardian  as  s 
doubtful  or  unsatisfactory    .   (  4 


23S 


1.5 


264 


21 

12 

229 


502 


26 

27 
443 


491 


21 

27 
451 

13 


378 


30 

19 
301 


869 


51 

46 
752 

20 


^  359 
I  17 


326 
16 


685 
33 


Located  in  Glasgow 
Located  elsewhere 
Emigrated 


Total 

.  238 

264 

502 

512 

357 

869 

376 

342 

718 

*  The 

foregoing 

were  located 

as  follows 

44 

80 

124 

48 

42 

90 

31 

18 

49 

.  160 

139 

299 

401 

259 

660 

339 

323 

662 

14 

12 

26 

15 

7 

22 

6 

1 

7 

Total 

.  218 

231 

449 

464 

308 

772 

376 

342 

718 

Occupations. 


1882-1892. 

1892-1902. 

1902-1906. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Trades  

63 

6 

69 

95 

21 

116 

84 

12 

96 

Farm  servants  .... 

63 

16 

79 

118 

29 

147 

130 

11 

141 

Domestic  servants 

170 

170 

158 

158 

192 

192 

Miners  

32 

32 

41 

41 

23 

23 

Mill  workers  .... 

6 

'28 

34 

35 

27 

62 

6 

26 

32 

Ironworkers  .... 

11 

11 

4 

4 

Labourers.  .... 

26 

26 

54 

54 

8 

8 

Tramcar  drivers 

4 

4 

Clerks  

7 

4 

ii 

8 

8 

li 

ii 

Soldiers  

8 

8 

19 

19 

9 

9 

Sailors  ..... 

4 

4 

10 

10 

24 

24 

Clothier,  in  business  for  himself 

1 

1 

Commercial  traveller 

1 

1 

Carters     ;       .       .       .  . 

2 

2 

2 

"2 

School  teachers 

"2 

"2 

1 

3 

3 

Postman  

i 

"4 

4 

Railway  porter 

1 

1 

1 

Dairyman  .... 

I 

Roadman  

1' 

Warehouseman 

1 

"4 

4 

Shopman  ..... 

5 

5 

'2 

2 

Outworkers  .... 

5 

5  . 

i 

1 

Stair  gas  ligljter 

i 

1 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution 

3 

3 

i 

1 

Woodilee  Asylum  (insane) 

1 

i 

2 

"2 

4 

Returned  to  poorhouse 

1 

1 

14 

6 

26 

6 

11 

17 

Adopted  by  guardian 

18 

24 

42 

42 

66 

108 

To  parents  or  relatives 

11 

22 

33 

12 

7 

19 

Died  

6 

4 

10 

13 

12 

25 

5 

7 

12 

Total 

Of  this  number  subsequently 
married  .... 

218 

231 

449 

464 

308 

772 

376 

342 

718 

5 

17 

22 

17 

26 

43 

1 

4 

5 

Note,  1892-1902  figures. — Regarding  the  20  doubtful  cases,  only  one  has  been  convicted  of  crime,  but  is  now  doing 
better  and  living  with  his  brother. 

Of  the  20  cases  re-admitted  to  poorhouse  these  were  principally  for  hospital  treatment.  There  were  1 1  subsequently 
boarded  out  with  other  guardians,  2  sent  to  a  situation,  and  4  handed  over  to  parents  and  grandparents,  1  placed  on 
out-door  roll,  and  2  still  in  poorhouse. 

Note,  1882-1892  figures. — Regarding  the  6  doubtful  cases,  2  have  been  convicted  of  crime  ;  1  of  whom,  a  young 
woman,  became  a  prostitute,  but  is  presently  in  a  home  or  slielter  ;  4  have  had  illegitmate  children,  two  of  whom  have 
married  since,  the  other  two  are  still  in  service,  and  doing  well. 

Referring  to  those  not  traced  (who  are  composed  principally  of  that  number  who  were  boarded  with  relatives  in  the 
town),  from  what  was  known  of  them  while  with  their  guardians,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  proportion  of  well-doing 
will  compare  favourably  with  above. 

Note,  1902-190Q  figures. — Regarding  the  number  of  doubtful  cases  during  the  four  years,  it  will  be  observed  that  for 
the  former  periods  1882-1902  schedules  were  sent  out  to  guardians,  of  which  130  were  returned  marked  "Not  found," 
etc.,  but  since  1902  a  special  book  has  been  kept  in  which  children  going  ofi"  roll  are  noted  and  subsequent  information 
as  to  behaviour,  etc.,  hence  the  information  is  more  authentic. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CLXIV.  {Ky-Gontinued. 

Handed  in  by  Mr  J.  R.  Motion. 
No.  5.  Q.  58662. 

BOARDED-OUT  CHILDREN. 

Number  op  Changes  during  Year  Ending  15th  May  1906,  and  Cause  of  Transfer. 

Division  I. 


No. 

1 

2 

3 
4 
5 

6 
7 
8 


Name  of  Child. 


Catherine  Deiu 


psey. 


Margaret,    Mary,  and 
Ann  Mnrray. 

Mary,    Margaret,  and 

George  M'Leod. 
Mary,     Patrick,  and 

James  M'Gai  thland. 
Maud    and  Margaret 

Hamilton. 

Elizabeth,  Isabel,  and 

Catherine  Coyle. 
David  and  John  Tavlor. 


Present  Guardian. 


Mary  and 
M'Manus. 


Agnes 


Thomas  Robertson  and 
wife,  Boarhills,  Fife. 

Miss  Macpherson,  Teacher, 
Tomcharrich,  Fort- 
William. 

Thomas  Thom  and  wife, 
Saltcoats. 

William     Turner  and 

sister,  Glenlivet. 
John  M'Intosh  and  wife, 
Aviemore. 

Alexander  M'Kellaig  and 

mother,  Mallaig. 
William  Macpherson  and 

wife,  Arachale. 
Widow       M.  Smith, 

Tomintoul. 


Date  of 
Transfer, 


24/5/05. 
27/9/05. 

11/10/05. 
1/12/05. 
27/12/05. 

1/1/06. 
28/3/06. 
11/4/06. 


Guardian  taken  from. 


Miss   Mary  M'Kenzie, 

Guich. 

Miss  Jessie  Cameron, 

Banavie. 

Matthew  M'Laren  and 

wife,  Blantyre. 
Patrick     Marley  and 

wife,  Largs. 
Widow  Jane  Meldrum, 

Kincraig. 

Widow  ,  Margaret 

Gallacher,  Largs. 
Miss  M'Phee,  Strontian. 

Miss    M'Vicar,  Fort- 
William. 


Cause  of  Removal. 


Guardian  becoming  un- 
suitable.   Old  and  frail. 

Guardian  becoming 
addicted  to  drink. 

(Mrs  M'Laren)  becoming 
addicted  to  drink. 

(Mrs  Marley)  becoming 
addicted  to  drink. 

Deception,  and  guardian's 
daiTghter  not  good  to 
the  children. 

Guardian  becoming 
addicted  to  drink. 

Guardian  becoming  un- 
suitable.  Old  and  frail. 

Guardian's  brother  come 
home  and  not  a  suitable 
example  to  children. 


Division  II. 


Name  of  Guardian. 


Widow  Donald  M'Donald. 
Widow  Donald  M'Kenzie. 
Roderick  Cameron  and  wife. 
Miss  Joanna  M'Gettigan. 
Andrew  Younie  and  wife. 

Widow  George  Roger. 

James  Bruce  and  wife. 

Alexander  M'Kenzie  and  wife. 
George  Legge  and  wife. 

Widow  Jessie  Gruier. 

Mrs  Mary  Oswald. 

Patrick  Scaulan  and  wife. 
Mrs    Robert     Blainey  and 

daughter. 
Mrs  Elizabeth  Clifford. 
James  M'Cormick  and  wife. 

Patrick  Barrett  and  wife. 
Mrs  Blair. 

Thomas  Murray  and  wife. 
Widow  Jessie  Chisholm. 


Address. 


Eskadale,  Beauly. 

15  Cabrich,  Knockbran,  Beauly. 

Torgormack,  Beauly. 

22  Avenue  Road,  Springburn. 

116  Land  Street,  Keith. 

120a  Moss  Street,  Keith. 

Confurroch,  Enzie,  Buckie. 

57  High  Street,  Buckie. 
14  Low  Street,  Buckie. 

Inverey,  Braemar. 

Craigmuir  Cottage,  Madderty. 

132  Commonlock,  Anchinleck. 
17  Greenhill  Row,  Waterside,  by 
Ayr. 

12  Burns  Street,  Dumfries. 
36  High  Street,  Irvine. 

31  St  Leonard  Street,  Lanark. 
Bogsbank,  West  Linton. 

Academy  Place,  Castle-Douglas. 

Easter  Eskadale,  Beauly. 


Reason  for  Change. 


Children  beyond  control  of  guardian. 

Lad  beyond  control  of  guardian. 

Guardian  become  addicted  to  drink. 

Guardian  (sister)  keeping  brother  dirty. 

Lad,  an  apprentice  wood-turner,  and  guardian 

not  agreeing. 
Guardian  became  "pregnant,"  and  children 

removed  after  visit. 
Guardians  too  old  now,  and  daughter  in  house 

an  epileptic. 
Lad  stealing  money  frona  guardian. 
Lad  removed  to  crofting  district,  getting  into 

bad  company  at  Buckie. 
Lad  beyond  guardian's  control,  was  stealing 

money,  etc.,  sent  to  training  ship. 
Girl  misbehaving  herself  with  a  boy  living 

next  cottage  to  guardian. 
Lad  being  thrashed  undulv  by  guardian's  wife. 
Guardian  dead  and  daughter  found  not  suit- 
able as  a  guardian. 
Guardian  too  old  to  look  after  children. 
House  not  now  suitable.    This  guardian  taken 

lease  of  a  spirit  shop  and  residing  in  same 

building. 

Guardian  not  keeping  children  clean  nor  tidy. 
Guardian    not    paying    attention    to  lad's 

clothing,  etc. 
Guardian    found     unsuitable,    not  paying 

sufficient  attention  to  children. 
Girl  stealing  from  guardian  and  neighbours. 


Glasgow,  6/8/06. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CLXIV.  (M.).— Continued. 
Paper  handed  in  hy  Mr  J.  R.  Motion. 
No.  3.    Q.  58087  (91). 
PARISH  OF  GLASGOW. 


Nurses'  Time  Table. 


Rise,  .... 
Breakfast, 
On  Duty  in  Wards, 
Dinner,  .... 
On  Duty  in  Wards, 
Recreation  every  da.y, 
Tea,  .... 
On  Duty  in  Wards, 
Supper,  .... 
Bedroom, .... 
Lights  out. 

Rise,  .... 
Supper  (or  Breakfast), 
On  Duty  in  Wards,  . 
Off  Duty  in  Wards,  . 
Dinner,  .... 
Recreation  every  day, 
Bedroom, 

Barnhill. 

Stobhill. 

District  Hospitals. 

Day  Nurses. 
6.30  a.m. 

7  to  7.30  a.m. 
7.30  a.m.  to  2  p.m. 
2  to  2.30  p.m. 
2.30  to  5  p.m. 

5  to  6  p.m. 

6  to  8  p.m. 

8  to  9  p.m. 
10  p.m. 
10.30  p.m. 

Night  Ndrsks. 
6.30  p.m. 

7  to  7.30  p.m. 
7.45  p.m. 
8.15  a.m. 
8.30  a.m. 

9  a.m.  to  12  noon 
12  noon 

Day  Nurses. 

7  a.m. 
7.30  a.m. 

8  a.m.  to  12  noon 

12  noon  to  12.30  p.m. 
12.30  to  4  p.m. 

4  to  4.30  p.m. 
4.30  to  8  p.m. 
8  p.m. 
10  p.m. 
10.30  p.m. 

Night  Nurses. 

7  p.m. 

*7.30  p.m.  (Breakfast) 

8  p.m. 

8  a.m. 

*8.15  a.m.  (Supper) 

9  a.m.  to  12  noon 
12  noon 

Day  Nurses. 

7  a.m. 
7.30  a.m. 

8  a.m.  to  12.30  p.m, 
12.30  to  1  p.m. 

1  to  2  p.m. 

2  to  4  p.m.  or  5  to  6.45  p.m. 
4  to  4.30  p.m. 

4.30  to  8.15  p.m. 
8.30  p.m. 
10  p.m. 
10.30  p.m. 

Night  Nurses. 
7.15  p.m. 
*7.45  p.m.  (Breakfast) 
8.15  p.m. 

8  a.m. 
*8.30  a.m. 

9  a.m.  to  12  noon 
12  noon 

*  A  light  meal  may  be  suj^plied  between  breakfast  and  supper,  as  may  be  arranged  by 
resident  medical  superintendent. 

4 

No.  4.    Q.  58087  (91). 
Probationers'  Time  Table. 

Rise,  .... 
Breakfast, 

On  Duty  in  Wards,  . 
Dinner,  .... 
On  Duty  in  Wards,  . 
Tea,  .... 
Recreation, 
On  Duty  in  Wards, . 
Supper,  .... 
Bedroom, .... 
Lights  out. 

Leave : — 

Barnhill. 

Stobhill. 

Di«trict  Hospitals. 

Probationers. 
6.30  a.m. 

7  to  7.30  a.m. 
7.30  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 
1  to  1.30  p.m. 
1.30  to  4  p.m. 

4  p.m.  to  5  p.m. 

5  p.m.  to  8  p.m. 

8  to  9  p.m. 
10  p.m. 
10.30  p.m. 

Day  Nurses  :—  One  half-day 
per  week  from  2  p.m 
One  Sunday  in  six  from  i 
11  a.m.    One  Sunday  in 
six  all  day. 

Probationers. 
6.45  a.m. 
7  a.m. 

7.30  a.m.  to  12.30  p.m. 
12.30  to  1  p.m. 
1  to  4.30  p.m. 
4.30  to  5  p.m.  . 

5  p.m.  to  8  p.m. 

Staff  Nurses    and  Proba- 
tioners oft'  duty  from  2 
p.m.    to    8    p.m.  once 
weekly    One  Sunday  in 
six  oft'  duty  from  11  a.m. 
One  Sunday  in  six  oft' 
duty  all  day. 

Probationers. 

7  a.m. 
7.30  a.m. 

8  a.m.  to  12  noon 

12  noon  to  12.30  p.m. 
12.30  to  4.30  p.m. 
4.30  to  5  p.m. 
5  p.m.  to  6.45  p.m. 
6.45  p.m.  to  8.30  p.m. 

Staft'  Nurses  and  Probationers 
off  duty  from   2  p.m.  to 
4.30  p.m.  alternately  with 
4.30    p.m.    to    6.45  p.m. 
Staft"   Nurses    whole  day 
once    a    month.  Proba- 
tioners half  a  day.  Staff 
Nurses  and  Probationers  to 
have   alternately    from  9 
a.m.  to  2  p.m.,  and  from 
2  p.m.  to  9  p.m.  on  Sun- 
days. 

Nurses  will  be  allowed  off 
duty  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Matron  ;  and  no  Nurse 
can  claim  an  absolute  right 
to    absent    herself  when 
perhaps    a    critical  case 
might  demand  her  presence. 

6  G 
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APPENDIX  No.  CLXIV.  (N). 
Paper  handed  in  by  Mr  J.  R.  Motion.    Q  58087  (95). 
PARISH  OF  GLASGOW. 

Return  of  First  Applications  from  Maternity  Hospital  for  Year  from  16th  May  1905  to  15th  May  1906. 


No. 

Record. 

Date. 

Age. 

Condition. 

Residence. 

1905 

1 

S.  22 

May  17 

21 

Single  . 
1) 

97  Kent  Road 

2 

S.  423 

June  8 

20 

72  Rose  Street,  S.S.  . 

3 

S.  712 

„  23 

20 

ji 

33  Cameron  Street 

4 

S.  2316 

Oct.  16 

25 

Married 

Stevenston  . 

5 

S.  2398 

„  21 

26 

Single  . 

Partick 

6 

S.  2525 

„  30 

21 

)> 

Renfrew  Street  Home . 

1906 

7 

S.  3670 

Jan.  15 

38 

Married,  hiisb 

and  in  Family  Home. 

8 

S.  3875 

„  24 

24 

Single  . 

Cavendish  Street,  S.S. . 

9 

S.  4229 

Feb.  14 

27 

Married 

Glasgow  Settlement. 

10 

S.  4354 

„  23 

19 

Single  . 

Falkirk 

11 

S.  4515 

„  28 

19 

)j 

Glasgow  Settlement 

12 

S.  4510 

March  5 

23 

Dunblane 

13 

S.  4853 

„  25 

19 

>» 

South  Side,  3  months  . 

14 

S.  4953 

„  29 

27 

)i 

150  Rottenrow  . 

15 

S.  5029 

April  1 

18 

)) 

39  E.  Crawford  Street. 

16 

S.  5087 

7 

27 

)> 

50  Hawthorn  Street  . 

17 

S.  5515 

„  30 

33 

» 

35  Ardenlea  Street 

Residence  for  Past  Six  Months. 


Glasgow  2  years. 

6  months  in  S.S.  Settlement,  Glasgow. 
6  months  here. 

No  residence  in  Glasgow.    Insane  case. 

Settlement,  Ireland. 

3  months  here  from  Kirkintilloch. 


Govan,  admitted. 

AH  her  days  there. 
Insane. 

6  months  here. 

Govan  Settlement  (residence). 
Only  1  week  in  Glasgow. 
Settlement,  Glasgow  (R.). 
3  months  from  Ireland. 
4 


APPENDIX  No.  CLXIV.  (0). 
Paper  handed  in  by  Mr  J.  R.  Motion.    Q  58087  (98). 
PARISH  OF  GLASGOW. 

POORHOUSE  "  InS-AND-OdTS." 

Return  of  Admissions  fw  Twelve  Months  from  \Qth  May  1905  till  \bth  May  1906 

*  Admissions,  2770  made  up  as  follows  : — 

For  first  time  1041,  and  591  over  two  and  up  to  fourteen  times. 

Of  the  591  :— 


316  for  the  second  time. 


143  , 

third 

70  , 

,  fourth 

24  , 

,  fifth 

20  , 

,  sixth 

11  , 

,  seventh 

1  , 

,  eighth 

2  , 

,  ninth 

2  , 

tenth 

1  , 

,  eleventh 

1  , 

,  fourteenth 

235  males  and  81  females. 


97 

46 

48 

>) 

55 

22 

15 

9 

9 

)) 

11 

7 

)? 

4 

1 

>) 

5) 

2 

1 

55 

1 

1 

)) 

1 

55 

415 

176 

Of  the  males — eight  were  under  20  years  of  age,  forty-six  over  20  and  under  30,  eighty-three  over  30  and  under  40, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  over  40  and  under  50,  eighty-four  over  50  and  under  60,  and  seventy-four  over  60. 

Of  the  females— eight  were  over  20  and  under  30  years  of  age,  twenty-five  over  30  and  under  40,  forty  over  40  and 
under  50,  sixty-two  over  50  and  under  60,  and  forty-one  over  60. 

Of  the  total  of  591,  I  find  that  69  men  and  37  women  contributed  564  admissions  to  the  poorhouse  for  this  period. 
Their  ages  are  as  under  : — 


5  males  under  30 
14  „  „  40 
25  „  „  50 
21      „        „  60 

4     „       over  60 


1  female  under  20 

2  females  under  30 

3  ,5  „  40 
12       „         5,  50 

8  „  „  60 
12      „        over  60 


Exclusive  uf  other  parish  cases,  pensiuners,  deserted  wives,  and  applicants  with  children. 
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APPENDIX  No.  GLXIV.  (P). 
Paper  handed  in  by  Mr  J.  R.  Motion. 
No.  1.    Q.  58087  (132). 
PARISH  OF  GLASGOW. 


HOUSELKSS  AND  HOMELESS  APPLICANTS. 

From  leth  November  1900,  to  15th  May  1901,  there 
applied,  professedly  for  the  first  time,  of  the  above  class 
184  men. 


November  to  December     ....  39 

December  to  January        ....  33 

January  to  February         ....  41 

February  to  March   32 

March  to  April   20 

April  to  May   19 


The  time  they  stated  they  were  off  work  ranged  from  1 
day  to  7  months,  and  the  time  "  on  the  road  "  from  2  days 
to  a  lifetime.  101  took  the  road  for  work  ;  68  unfit  for 
work — 3  were  born  to  a  nomadic  life  ;  1  took  to  it  because 
of  drink  ;  2  from  bad  weather  ;  1  to  get  into  Glasgow 
Hospital ;  1  wanted  home  to  Ireland  from  America ;  2 
unsuitable  lodgings  ;  1  wife's  death  ;  1  no  room  at  home  ; 

1  laziness  ;  1  prison  life ;  1  wanted  a  change.  Of  the  68 
unfit  for  work  by  far  the  larger  proportion  were  but  a  day 
or  two  in  Glasgow,  and  had  come  here  without  doubt  to 
get  into  poorhoiise. 

149  stated  their  intention  to  start  work  again  as  soon  as 
able,  8  when  they  could  get  it,  and  27  were  uncertain  or 
indifferent.  Not  one  had  tried  to  get  work  the  day  they 
applied  to  parish. 

112  described  themselves  as  labourers,  27  were  navvies, 
5  miners,  4  hawkers,  3  barbers,  3  moulders  (one  of  whom 
had  become  a  street  singer),  2  hecklers,  2  firemen,  2  mill- 
workers,  2  shoemakers,  2  ironworkers,  2  showmen,  and  1 
each  of  following  :— holder  on,  henchman,  storekeeper  who 
also  writes  comic  songs  for  a  music-hall,  bellows  maker, 
plumber,  joiner,  compositor,  tinplate  worker,  window- 
cleaner,  scavenger,  travelling  tinker,  bricklayer,  seaman, 
telegraphist,  drover,  street  piper,  tailor,  city  porter. 

110  stated  their  health  to  be  generally  good,  14  fair,  and 
60  bad.  27  were  certified  to  be  suffering  from  bronchitis, 
26  injuries  (mostly  received  when  worse  of  drink),  19 
rheumatism,  13  ulcers,  11  venereal,  11  muscular  pains,  10 
skin  diseases,  6  effects  of  vaccination,  4  abrasions  of  feet, 
4  phthisis,  3  cardiac,  3  pleurisy,  3  hernia,  3  dropsy,  2 
nervous  disorder,  2  sciatica,  2  lumbago,  2  disease  of  eye, 

2  influenza,  2  catarrh,  and  1  each  asthma,  abscess,  stomach 
disorder,  epilepsy,  privation,  palpitation,  pulmonary  disease, 
pneumonia,  mental  weakness,  age,  debility,  and  senile 
debility.  13  left  the  ofiice  without  seeing  the  doctor. 
24  had  previously  had  syphilis,  and  14  itch.  80  had  been 
previously  in  some  hospital. 

165  claimed  they  obtained  their  food  by  their  work,  16 
admitted  by  charity  and  begging,  1  by  street  singing,  1 
street  piping,  and  1  chiefly  in  prison. 

159  slept  chiefly  in  models  and  common  lodging-houses, 
16  chiefly  private  lodgings,  2  at  sea,  5  anywhere,  1  chiefly 
in  prison,  and  1  was  about  4  days  away  from  his  own 
house. 

150  were  single,  12  married,  and  22  widowers.  1  married 
man  and  1  widower  stated  they  were  single,  but  the  truth 
was  found  from  parish  records  of  their  wives'  chargeabilities 
when  deserted. 


4  were  under  20  years  of  age  ;  12  between  20  and  25  ; 
20  between  25  and  30  ;  60  between  30  and  40  ;  43  between 
40  and  50  ;  23  between  50  and  60  ;  20  between  60  and  70  ; 
1  was  74,  and  1  as  old  as  82. 

101  were  born  in  Ireland,  1 7  in  England,  1  in  Wales,  1 
in  Isle  of  Man,  1  in  Nova  Scotia,  1  in  Australia,  2  in  U.  S. 
America,  and  60  were  Scotch  born,  of  whom  10  were  born 
in  parish  of  Glasgow  and  2  in  Govan  Combination. 

120  could  read  and  write  ;  15  could  read  and  write  but 
little  ;  9  could  read,  but  not  write  ;  1  could  not  read,  but 
could  write  enough  to  sign  his  name  ;  39  could  neither 
read  nor  write. 

14  only  had  voted  at  elections,  ranging  from  last  year 
back  to  1865. 

73  claimed  to  be  temperate  ;  110  admitted  being  intem- 
perate, and  one  stated  he  was  an  abstainer,  but  was  found 
out  in  various  other  matters  to  be  very  untruthful,  and  had 
been  previously  chargeable  twice  as  an  epileptic. 

5  had  been  convicted  of  crime,  57  for  being  drunk,  2  for 
begging,  and  1  for  being  in  a  row. 

100  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  84  Protestants. 

7  had  aliases.    5  were,  or  had  been,  trade  unionists. 

14  had  been  in  army,  and  1  in  militia. 

10  who  stated  they  had  never  been  in  the  poorhouse 
bef I  're  were  found  to  have  been  formerly  in  either  City  or 
Barnhill  Poorhouses. 

Another  type  of  the  loafer  and  vagrant  is  the  class  which 
trouble  also  the  night  asylum  authorities.  It  not  infre- 
quently happens  that  application  is  made  there  for  a  night's 
shelter  by  parties  under  the  influence  of  drink,  and  when 
refused  admission  they  apply  to  the  night  officer  of  the 
Parish  Council  ;  or  it  may  be  the  circumstances  are 
reversed — application  is  made  for  relief  to  the  parish,  and 
a  line  granted  to  the  night  asylum,  but  before  its  presenta- 
tion the  applicant  gets  drink  and  is  refused  admission.  A 
recent  applicant,  however,  declined  the  shelter  of  the 
institution  for  a  very  different  reason,  because  he  could  not 
get  a  feather  bed  to  lie  on. 

Beggars  and  Vagrants. 

From  the  meeting  of  the  magistrates'  sub-committee 
with  a  sub-committee  of  this  parish  law  committee  on 
22nd  November  1900,  till  15th  May  1901,  the  police  have 
intimated  to  the  parish  officials  154  apprehensions.  After 
examination  94  of  these  were  found  to  be  known  to  the 
parish  officials,  23  of  them  having  been  previously  con- 
victed of  begging,  and  12  found  to  be  taking  aliases.  60 
were  unknown  to  the  parish,  the  majority  of  them  being 
able-bodied  young  men  apprehended  for  vagrancy.  69 
were  sent  direct  to  prison  ;  38  were  admonished  ;  43  were 
remitted  to  the  poorhouse,  17  being  afterwards  allowed  to 
remain  there,  2  sent  to  their  parish  of  settlement,  and  1,  a 
boy,  handed  over  to  his  father  whom  we  had  traced,  10 
were  sent  to  prison  (not  having  been  found  proper  objects 
of  parish  relief  or  declining  to  wait  in  the  poorhouse),  and 
13  were  allowed  to  go  away  with  an  admonition  ;  4  cases 
were  found  not  proven.  During  the  first  month  after  the 
arrangement  54  cases  were  reported  ;  last  month,  April, 
only  13.  One  district  where  19  were  apprehended  in 
December  had  in  April  only  3  cases, 
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PARISH  OF  GLASGOW. 
Cases  Geanted  Line  to  Night  Asylum  for  1  Night  for  Week  from  7th  till  12th  January  1907. 


Name. 


Mathers,  Widow  Wni., 

Dyer,  James, 

Eraser,  Widow  Alexr.  A., 
Morran,  Edward, 

Leggat,  Thomas, 

Barne's    wife    and  child, 

Joseph, 
Pitt's  wife  and  two  children, 

Robt., 

Smith,  John, 

Gallocher,  Catherine, 

Wilson,  Samuel, 
Murphy,  Wm., 
Joyce,  Charles, 

Anderson,  Thomas, 
M'Guines,  Widow  John, 
Crighton's  wife,  John, 

Mulholland's  wife  and  child, 

Duncan, 
Henderson's  wife  and  child, 

Hugh, 
Ritchie,  Widow  John, 

Johnstone,  James, 
O'Neil,  Widow  John, 

Smith,  John, 

M'Intyre's  wife  and  child, 

Alexr., 
Screenan,  John, 

M'Neil,  Margt., 
Anderson,  Widow  Thomas, 
Brannon,  Peter, 

Murphy,  Wm. 
Aitkenson,  Mary, 
M'Dougald,  Malcolm, 
Smith,  John, 

Ingram,  Charles, 
Dailly's  wife,  Charles, 
Baillie,  Mary, 
Brittian  and  child,  Sarah, 

Munro,  Alexr., 
M'Laren,  James, 
Dearie,  John, 
Ward's  wife,  Hugh, 
M'Laughlin,  James, 
Russell,  Tliomas, 
Cairney,  Hugh, 


M'Donagh,  James, 
Carroll's  wife,  Wm. 
A.bseinie,  De  Ve, 

Murray,  John, 


Record. 


B.  7/2640 

1.84.11 

9083 
B.  3/2040 

1.70.97 

G.  3/2915 

B.  7/2415 
G.  12/683 


3.70.239 
1.91.4 


G.  3/2387 
B.  7/15.52 


Remarks. 


B.  4/879 

G.  2/1102 
B.  4/2060 

B.  7/2415 
8942 

12/413 


8900 
3.83.178 

3.70.239 

B.  2/4443 
B.  7/2415 

B.  7/2790 
G.  10/558 
G.  10/1457 
G.  6/2085 


8/1185 

9240 
B.  7/5713 

L.  88.127 
B.  3/2309 


G.  4/2446 


64  years.    Ten  of  a  family.    Absconder.    Husband  died  in 

Woodilee.    Seven  applications  since  1890. 
51  years.  Paralysed.  Absconder.  In-and-out.  Poorhouse  twenty 

times  since  1891.  Drunken. 
First  application.    Not  known  here  before. 
46.    Lazy  loafer.     Drunken.    Never  works.    Continually  in 

night  asylum  and  poorhouse. 
51.    An  Edinburgh  pauper.    Often  sent  home.  Tramp. 
Not  known  here.    Deserted,  and  had  young  child  with  her. 

29  years.  Deserted  wife  and  two  young  children,  one  of  whom 
has  since  been  remitted  to  parish  from  J.  P.  Court.  Often 
in  night  asylum. 

38  years.  Lazy  moucher.  Well-known  pest.  Not  known  to 
be  drunken.    Venereal.    Fifty  applications  since  1890 

30  years.  Ten  times  chargeable.  Nine  times  claims  from  other 
parishes.    Venereal.    Was  in  lock  hospital. 

No  trace  as  having  applied  here. 

47  years.  Well-known  pest.  Lazy.  Not  known  to  be  drunken. 
51  years.     Houseless.    Weed.     Well-known  pest.    Often  in 

poorhouse.    Drunken.    Was  certified  able-bodied  to-day,  but 

got  line  to  night  asylum. 
Certified  able-bodied  to-day.     Three    times   in  poorhouse. 

Modeller. 

46  years.  Tramp.  Pest.  Drunken.  Well  known.  Poor- 
houses  times  without  number. 

Deserted  wife    Bad  lot.    Several  times  in  poorhouse.  Often 

here  for  line  to  night  asylum. 
Unknown.    Had  young  child.    Line  granted  by  night  porter. 

Unknown.    Had  young  child.    Line  granted  by^night  porter. 

63  years.  Left  poorhouse  on  7th.   In-and-out.   Pest.  Drunken. 

A  bad  character. 
59.    Drunken.    Useless  pest.    Takes  fits.  In-and-out. 
53  years.    Left  poorhouse  this  morning.    Pest.    Daughter  at  32 

Scotia  Street. 
Second  line  this  week.    See  above. 
Left  poorhouse  yesterday.    A  deserted  wife. 

First  time  here.    Applied  too  late  to  see  doctor,  sent  to  night 

asylum. 
Not  known  here. 

New  case.    Twice  in  poorhouse.    Often  in  night  asylum. 
45  years.    Thrice  chargeable.    Bad  lot.    Had  bubo  two  years 
ago. 

47  years.  Well-known  pest.  Lazy.  Not  known  to  be  drunken. 
Not  known  here. 

43  years.    Rothesay  pauper.    Sent  home  several  timcis. 

38  years.    Lazy  moucher.     Well-known  pest.    Not  known  to 

be  drunken.    Venereal.    Fifty  applications  since  1890. 
58.    Pest.    In-and-out.  Drunken. 

33.  Drinks  methylated  spirits.   Deserted  wife.  Pest.  Prostitute. 

25.    Has  a  young  child.    Been  in  poorhouse  several  times. 

22.     Has  a  young  child.    Been  in  lock  hospital.    Bad  giil. 

Prostitute.    Has  two  illegimate  children. 
No  trace  of  ever  having  applied. 
Nothing  known  here  of  him. 

72  years.    Pensioner.    Often  chargeable.  Drinks. 
Not  known  here.    Line  granted  by  night  porter. 
Granted  by  night  porter.    Not  known. 
New  case.    Not  known. 

55  years.  Just  out  of  poorhouse,  and  said  he  expected  a  job  next 
morning,  which  of  course  did  not  come  off.  Often  in  poor- 
house and  night  asylum.  Drinks. 

Lazy  young  loafer.  Bad  sight.  Poorhouse.  In-and-out. 
Well  known. 

Wife  of  a  famous  pest.    He  is  paralysed.    She  is  half  daft. 

Very  often  in  night  asylum. 
Line  given  for  night  asylum.     Taken  here  by  police  from 

marine.     Wouldn't  go  to  poorhouse.    Told  to  come  back  on 

Monday  morning,  which  he  didn't  do.    A  coolie. 
61    years.     Edinburgh   admitted    case.     Modeller.  Twice 

chargeable. 
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Date. 

Name. 

Record. 

Remarks. 

January  12 
))  )> 

>  » 
»  » 
»  )> 

M'Phee,  Mary, 
Blair,  David, 

Morran,  Edward, 

Pitt's  wife  and  child,  Roljt., 
Robertson's  wife,  George, 
Broadley,  Widow  Andw., 

4.  87.  50 

B.  3/2040 
G.  3/2915 

Not  known. 

A  deaf  and  dumb  man.    Great  pest.    Will  not  remain  in  poor 

house.    Wife's  whereabouts  unknown. 
46.    Lazy  loafer.     Drunken.     Never  works.    Continually  in 

night  asylum  and  poorhouse. 
Second  time  this  week.    See  above. 
No  trace  here. 
No  trace  here. 

Abstract  of  Cases. 

Females,  ...  24 
Males,  ...  27 

51 


No.  3.    Q.  58425. 
GLASGOW  PARISH  COUNCIL. 
Return  of  Persons  who  were  Sheltered  in  Police  Offices  on  the  Night  op  16th  January  1907. 


Nativity. 

Condition. 

Residence  in  City. 

Police  Office. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

! 

Scotch. 

Irish. 

1 

English. 

Foreign. 

S. 

M. 

W. 

Under 
1  mo. 

Under 
2  mos. 

Under 
6  mos. 

Have  been 
many 
Years. 

Admitted 
on  Tramp. 

Central, 

15 

7 

22 

11 

9 

1 

1 

12 

6 

4 

4 

17 

1 

Western,  . 

16 

3 

19 

13 

6 

16 

1 

2 

1 

4 

11 

3 

Eastern, 

21 

2 

23 

17 

5 

i 

17 

4 

2 

1 

1 

16 

6 

Camlachie, 

.\. 

Bridgeton, . 

19 

19 

12 

7 

15 

i 

3 

"4 

3 

ii 

i 

Southern,  . 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

... 

1 

3 

Kinning  Park,  . 

... 

So.  Wellington  St.,  . 

... 

... 

Camperdown, 

lb 

10 

8 

2 

8 

2 

"2 

1 

6 

i 

Northern,  . 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

St  Rollox, . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

Springburn, 
Queen's  Park,  . 

4 

4 

"2 

i 

1 

'4 

■1 

3 

Maryhill,  . 

40 

40 

30 

9 

1 

29 

2 

9 

ib 

1 

2 

23 

4 

Hillhead,  . 

Marine, 

6 

i 

"7 

3 

2 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

4 

'2 

1 

Total, 

Total, 

136 

15 

151 

102 

42 

5 

2 

111 

15 

25 

29 

9 

6 

88 

19 

151 

Ages  of  Above  as  Stated. 


Under 

20  to 

25  to 

30'to 

35  to 

40  to 

46  to 

50  to 

55  to 

60  to 

20  Years. 

25  Years. 

30  Years. 

35  Years. 

40  Years. 

45  Years. 

50  Years. 

55  Years. 

60  Years. 

65  Years. 

2 

9 

13 

28 

29 

18 

23 

12 

15 

Occupations  as  Stated. 


General  Labourers,     .    88  Coal  Carrier,    .       .  1  Joiner,     .       .       .1  H.  L.  Weavers,  .  2 

Joiners'      do.                1  Street  Musician,      .  1  Irondresser      .       .  1  Brassfinisher,  .  .  1 

Ship  Firemen,     .       .     3  Shoemaker,     .       .  1  Plumber,         .       .  1  Steelworker,  .  .  1 

Quay  Labourers, .       .1ft  Tailor's  Presser,  1  Dressmakers,   .       .  2  Bolt  Machinist,  .  .  1 

Millworkers,       .       .2  Slater,     ...  1  Blacksmith,     .       .  1  Mason,        ...  3 

Cleaners,  etc.  (Females),    8  Painters,  ...  3  Engineers,       .       .  2  Steelworker,  .  .  1 

Hawkers,    ...     2  Carter,.    ...  3  Moulder,  ...  1 

Window  Cleaner,       .     1  Boltmaker,      .       .  1  Dyer,      ...  1 
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Previous  History  as  Stated  by  Applicants. 


# 

Model 
Lodgers. 

Avowed 
Tramps. 

Received 
Parish  Relief. 

In  Prison  and 
Poorhouse. 

i 

Recently  in 
Asylum. 

1 

Truly 
Houseless. 

Not 
Stated. 

Total. 

57 

30 

35 

16 

1 

6 

7 

151 

*  Note. — Admitted  to  have  reached  their  present  condition  through  drink. 


Scotch  Births. 

43  stated  they  were  born  in  Glasgow  Parish,  12  in  Govan  Parish,  4  in  Greenock,  3  in  Edinburgh,  2  each  in  the 
following  places : — Renton,  Paisley,  Ayr,  Crieff,  Airdrie,  Leith,  Pollokshaws,  Dundee,  and  1  each  in  Kilmarnock,  Blantyre, 
Girvan,  Inverness,  Stirling,  Ormiston,  Falkirk,  Milnathort,  Helensburgh,  Fordyce,  Coatbridge,  Kilniacolm,  Kilbirnie, 
Riitherglen,  Keith,  Doune,  Irvine,  Bervie,  Kilsyth,  Stromness,  Perth,  Port-Glasgow,  Dumfries,  and  Dunfermline. 

1  man  in  Eastern  P.O.  only  left  the  army  5  weeks  ago  after  serving  8  years.  The  amount  of  deferred  pay  not 
ascertained. 

3  men  left  Mary  hill  P.O.  rather  than  give  information  about  themselves. 
1  man  left  Maryhill  P.O.  stating  he  had  money  to  pay  his  bed. 

21s<  January  1907. 


Paper  handed  in  by  J.  R.  Motion. 
No.  4.    Q.  58521. 


Copy  Larchgrove,  Shettleston, 

6th  May  1905. 

Robert  Brodie,  Esq., 

77  St  Vincent  Street. 

Night  Asylum. 

Dear  Sir, — As  I  consider  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases 
we  are  at  present  assisting  are  undeserving,  but  on  the 
other  hand  that  probably  we  might  do  good  to  many  by 
helping  them  further  than  we  do,  might  I  ask  you  to  put 
the  following  before  the  Directors  at  the  first  opportunity. 

(1.)  I  understand  the  object  for  which  this  institution 
was  intended  was  to  assist  men  and  women, who  from  some 
temporary  cause  were  out  of  work  or  were  looking  for  work. 
(2.)  This  no  doubt  at  the  time  of  its  initiation  was  most 
desirable,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  necessity  is  not  now 
so  clamant  on  account  of  the  many  private  and  corporation 
model  lodgings  now  in  existence,  and  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  those  assisted  are  so  assisted  rather  to  their  detri- 
ment than  to  their  advantage.  A  large  proportion  of  those 
admitted  could  find  means  of  getting  a  night's  lodging  if 
left  to  their  own  resources,  so  that  by  giving  them  assistance, 
we  are  only  helping  to  pauperise  and  conduce  to  laziness. 
An  able-bodied  man  or  woman  is  quite  able  to  keep  them- 
selves if  they  are  sober,  honest,  and  willing,  and  if  they 
would  just  deny  themselves  a  little  and  save  a  portion  of 
their  earnings  for  a  time  of  need.  (3.)  I  would  therefore 
suggest  to  the  Directors  the  advisability  of  not  admitting 
any  single  men  or  women,  who  are  apparently  able-bodied, 
of  sound  mind,  and  not  over  forty- five  years  of  age.  This, 
I  estimate,  would  do  away  with  about  one-half  of  the 
applicants,  and  would  give  the  officiating  Director  more 
time  to  consider  the  remainder  of  the  cases,  and  to  find  out 
if  they  were  suitable  objects  of  relief.  Yours  faithfully, 
(Signed)    JOHN  ADAM. 


Copy  Larchgrove,  Shettleston,  N.B. 

23rd  August  1905. 

:   Robert  Brodie,  Esq.,  Secretary. 
77  St  Vincent  Street. 

Night  Asylum  for  the  Houseless. 

Dear  Sir, — I  duly,  received  your  favour  of  11th  July 
with  enclosures  as  stated. 

I  have  gone  carefully  over  the  Charter  of  Erection  and 
Seal  of  Cause,  and,  in  my  opinion,  do  not  find  anything  in 


it  to  prevent  the  Directors  acting  on  the  suggestion  stated 
in  my  letter  to  you  of  6th  May  last. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  getting  behind  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Charter,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
afi'ord  shelter  during  the  night  for  the  "  houseless  poor  "  of 
the  city.  A  large  proportion  of  the  nightly  inmates  are 
not  "  unprovided  poor,"  and  if  they  even  are  so,  it  is  only 
on  account  of  laziness,  or  having  spent  all  their  money 
instead  of  continuing  at  work.  What  the  Directors  have 
been  doing  is  to  provide  shelter  for  the  migratory  poor  of 
the  West  of  Scotland. 

Further,  on  page  8  of  the  Rules  for  Inmates,  section  2, 
applicants  are  required,  among  other  things,  to  give  their 
reasons  for  applying  for  shelter  and  their  prospects  for  the 
future.  Is  that  always  done  1  and  with  what  result  ?  and 
are  these  statements  recorded  in  a  book  ?  Another  of  the 
rules  is  that  the  inmates  shall  remain  during  the  whole  of 
the  Sabbath  Day.  Is  this  rule  carried  out  ?  For  I  am  led 
to  believe  they  are  ordered  out  and  congregate  round  about 
George  Square  just  as  the  churches  are  coming  out. 

The  night  asylum  is  known  all  over  the  West  of  Scot- 
land as  a  shelter  for  the  whole  scum  of  the  wandering 
beggars  who  come  in  from  provincial  towns  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  a  passing  a  night  here  on  the  cheap. 

I  am  of  opinion  that,  as  a  Director,  I  could  on  the  nights 
when  on  duty  act  up  to  the  proposal  submitted,  but  in 
view  of  what  has  been  and  is  the  use  and  wont  in  the 
asylum,  it  is  not  desirable  to  do  so,  as  an  institution  of  this 
kind  should  be  conducted  on  certain  lines,  so  that  every 
applicant  might  as  far  as  possible  have  the  same  treatment. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  Directors  are  unanimously  of  my 
opinion,  only  they  have  not  seen  their  way  to  lay  down  any 
suggestion  quite  as  definitely  as  my  proposal.  In  support 
of  this  I  would  refer  you  to  their  circular  of  16th  January 
last,  the  second  paragraph  of  which  requests  that  the 
number  of  young  men  be  limited  as  far  as  possible.  Why 
young  men  any  more  than  men  in  their  prime  ?  The  latter 
are  quite  as  able  to  earn  a  livelihood  as  the  former  perhaps 
more  so,  as  they  have  more  experience.  If  the  Directors 
would  only  follow  out  what  is  the  natural  sequence  of  their 
deliverance  of  16th  January,  they  would  accept  the  proposal 
as  contained  in  my  letter  of  6th  May. 

I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  only  views  I  can 
formulate  are,  to  again  put  forward  the  suggestion — that 
the  Directors  consider  the  advisability  of  not  admitting  any 
single  men  or  women  who  are  apparently  able-bodied,  of 
sound  mind,  and  not  over  forty-five  years  of  age.  Yours 
faithfully,  B""  (Signed)    JOHN  ADAM, 
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PARISH  OF  GLASGOW. 


Old  Age  Pensions. — Conclusions  of  the  Committee  oe 
THE  Society  of  Inspectors  op  Poor  which  prepared 
Statistics  in  1894,  after  Analysing  Various  Re- 
turns compiled  prom  Various  Parishes,  viz.  :— 

First. — That  any  such  scheme  is  nothing  else  than  a 
Poor  Law  contribution,  and  is  equally  so-called  pauperising, 
and  as  degrading  as  existing  out-door  relief.  Particular 
attention  is  directed  to  the  fact,  that  according  to  the  report 
of  the  Board  of  Supervision  for  the  year,  dated  14th  May 
1892,  there  were  90,792  paupers  and  dependants  then 
chargeable,  of  whom  11,577  are  estimated  to  be  above  65 
years  of  age,  so  that  on  behalf  of  the  remaining  79,215  no 
benefit  could  accrue  from  any  of  the  insurance  schemes 
proposed.  Any  of  these  schemes  would  also  involve  the 
creation  of  a  new  Imperial  State  Department,  which  could 
not  be  other  than  costly,  in  respect  of  the  expense  attending 
the  collection  of  the  insurance  premiums  or  contributions, 
and  the  distribution  of  the  pensions.  At  present  benefit 
societies  do  in  a  great  measure  assist  working  people  to 
make  provision  for  illness,  etc. 

Second. — There  would  be  no  control  or  supervision  as  at 
resent  exists  under  the  Poor  Laws.  The  idle,  dissolute, 
runken,  and  depraved  entitled  to  a  pension  would  drink 
or  dispose  of  it  as  soon  as  received,  and  be  as  destitute  as 
ever,  could  move  about  as  they  thought  fit,  and  defy  all 
authority.  There  would  be  almost  a  licensed  system  of 
begging  to  all  who  cared  to  go  on  tram}).  Without  do\ibt 
tramps  would  be  more  plentiful,  and  the  public  more 
annoyed  than  at  present.  But  the  principal  objection  to 
any  of  the  old  age  pension  schemes  is,  that  few  of  the 
paupers  above  66  years  of  age,  chargeable,  could  at  any 
time  of  their  history  comply  with  the  conditions  laid  down 
by  the  authors  of  the  schemes. 


Third. — It  would  largely  tend  to  break  the  parental  tie, 
and  liability  of  children  to  support  their  aged  and  decayed 
parents,  already  far  too  loosely  carried  out.  Sons  and 
daughters  who  are  now  forced  by  law  to  contribute  to 
their  siipport  would  no  longer  have  any  thought  or  care 
for  their  parents. 

Fourth. — It  may  be  stated  here,  that  in  one  poorhouse  in 
Scotland,  with  inmates  numbering  1100,  there  were  only 
13  married  couples  resident  therein  ;  and,  after  an  inquiry 
by  the  committee  of  that  house,  not  one  couple  were  in  a 
position  to  live  together,  or  be  entrusted  with  out-door 
relief. 

An  unconditional  old  age  pension  to  all  persons  of  65 
years  of  age  and  upwards  would,  as  shown  above,  involve 
a  very  large  expenditure  of  public  money  on  behalf  of  a 
great  many  people  who  do  not  require  such  pension  ;  while, 
if  the  pension  is  conditional  upon  annual  payments,  or 
even  slump  payments,  it  would  only  be  taken  advantage  of 
by  the  better  off  class,  who  could  mostly  do  without  it,  and 
the  great  bulk  of  the  poorer  classes  would  be  left  as  they 
are.  This  statement  shows  that  none  of  the  State  Insurance 
or  old  age  pension  schemes  proposed  would  materially 
mitigate  the  evils  of  pauperism,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  were  only  11,577  at  this  age  who  require  assistance 
out  of  the  total  number  of  123,895  who  are  above  65  years 
of  age  in  Scotland.  It  also  proves  that  the  greatest  amount 
of  pauperism  in  the  country  exists  from  the  chargeability 
of  persons  under  65  years  of  age,  and  that  any  scheme 
which  simply  provides  for  those  above  that  age  would  do 
comparatively  little  to  reduce  pauperism  ;  and  that,  con- 
sequently, the  arguments  of  the  advocates  of  such  schemes, 
that  their  adoption  would  do  away  with  pauperism,  is 
shown  to  be  fallacious. 
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Standing  Orders  and  Rules  op  the  Adjustment  Com- 
mittee OP  THE  Parish  Councils  op  the  Parishes 
op  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Govan  Combination. 

Adjusted  26th  May  1899. 

I.  — The  Adjustment  Committee  shall  consist  of  three 
representatives,  with  the  inspector  of  poor  ex  officio  of  each 
of  the  Parish  Councils  of  the  Parishes  of  Glasgow,  Govan 
Combination,  and  Edinburgh,  who  shall  respectively  be 
appoiiited  at  the  Annual  Statutory  Meetings  of  these 
Coimcils.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  during  the  course  of 
the  year,  such  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  the  Parish  Council 
concerned. 

II.  — The  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  committee  shall  be 
held  quarterly,  on  the  last  Mondays  of  March,  June, 
September,  and  December,  at  2.15  o'clock  afternoon— every 
third  meeting  to  be  in  Edinburgh.  Special  meetings  may 
be  called  at  the  instance  of  the  chairman  and  inspector  of 
either  of  the  three  councils. 

For  the  Ordinary  Meetings  at  least  three  days'  notice 
shall  be  given  to  every  member,  and  the  chair  shall  be 
occupied  in  rotation  by  the  chairman  or  other  representa- 
tive of  the  respective  councils.  The  chairman  shaU  have  a 
oastmg  as  well  as  a  deliberative  vote  in  any  division. 

III.  — The  primary  object  of  the  committee  shall  be  the 
amicable  adjustment  of  all  Poor  Law  claims  disputed  by 
the  respective  councils  ;  but  the  committee  shall  also  have 
power  to  consider  Parliamentary  Bills  affecting  Parish 


Councils,  together  with  all  other  matters  of  mutual  interest, 
and  shall  make  recommendations  thereanent  to  their  respec- 
tive councils.  In  this  coimection  it  shall  be  competent  for 
the  three  inspectors  and  the  clerk  to  the  committee  to  meet 
together  to  prepare  and  facilitate  the  business  for  each 
meeting. 

IV.  — In  the  adjustment  of  claims  between  one  or  other 
of  the  three  parishes,  the  inspector  of  the  neutral  parish 
shall  be  arbiter,  with  full  power  to  take  evidence  and 
make  inquiry  on  the  point  in  dispute — each  case  being 
subject  to  the  review  and  decision  of  the  committee  before 
becoming  final.  For  the  guidance  of  the  committee  an 
abstract  of  each  case,  with  the  arbiter's  opinion,  shall  be 
forwarded  to  every  member  along  with  the  notice  calling 
the  meeting. 

V.  — The  cases  disposed  of  by  the  committee  shall  be 
binding  between  the  parishes  concerned.  Should  the  law 
be  differently  interpreted  by  the  Court  of  Session,  such 
interpretation  shall  not  interfere  with  any  previous  decision 
of  the  committee  affecting  that  case,  but  shall  act  as  a 
guidance  in  future. 

The  committee  shall  have  power  to  refer  any  case  in 
which  the  three  parishes  are  equally  interested  to  an  out- 
side arbiter,  or  to  the  Sheriff  or  Supreme  Courts,  and  shall 
arrange  for  one  or  other  of  the  councils  trying  the  point, 
bearing  the  expenses  equally  among  them. 

VI.  — The  minutes  of  the  committee  shall  be  printed  and 
issued  with  the  minutes  of  each  council.  One  copy  of  each 
minute  shall  be  retained  by  the  clerk,  and  be  authenticated 
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by  the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the  succeeding  meeting, 
after  approval  by  the  committee. 

VII. — All  expenses  connected  with  the  committee's 
general  operations  shall  be  borne  by  the  three  Parish 
Councils  in  equal  proportions  ;  the  expense  of  representa- 
tives attending  meetings,  by  the  Parish  Council  to  which 
they  belong ;  and  the  expenses  of  the  neutral  inspector 
acting  as  arbiter,  by  the  parish  found  liable. 


RULES. 

The  rules  and  principles  underlying  the  previous  decisions 
of  the  Adjustment  Committee,  relative  to  the  now  dissolved 
Glasgow  (City)  and  Barony  Parishes,  shall  continue  to  be  in 
force  as  between  the  new  Parish  of  Glasgow  and  Govan 
Combination  ;  but  the  general  rules  applicable  to  these 
parishes  and  the  Parish  of  Edinburgh  shall,  until  otherwise 
altered,  be  as  under  : — 

I. — BoNA-FiDE  Arrangement. 

In  all  cases  in  which  relief  may  be  afforded  to  applicants 
by  any  of  the  three  parishes  under  an  order  by  the  sheriff, 
or  otherwise,  in  bona-fide  the  parish  of  settlement  shall  not 
raise  the  question  of  such  applicant  not  being  a  proper 
object  of  parochial  relief,  but  shall  relieve  the  parish  of 
chargeability  of  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  person  until 
the  question  of  settlement  is  determined. 

II. — Mutual  Agreement. 

When  a  pauper  becomes  chargeable  to  any  of  the  three 
parislies,  and  it  is  found  on  examination  of  the  books  of 
either  pariah  that  the  pauper  has  been  formerly  chargeable 
thereto,  and  is  entered  in  the  historical  register  ordered  to 
be  kept  by  the  Local  Government  Board  as  a  pauper 
belonging  to  the  parish,  or  whose  statement  as  originally 
entered  therein  shows  a  birth  or  residence  settlement  in 
that  parish,  the  inspector  of  the  parish  in  whose  books  the 
pauper  is  thus  registered  or  entered  shall  relieve  the  parish 
of  chargeability.  If  it  is  found  on  investigation  that  the 
pauper  has  been  entered  in  either  of  the  registers  by 
mistake,  then  it  will  still  be  the  duty  of  the  inspector  in 
whose  books  such  mistake  has  been  committed  to  take  up 
and  deal  with  the  pauper  till  he  fixes  the  settlement  else- 
where.   This  rule  shall  not  apply  : — 

(1)  When  the  case  has  been  admitted  to  him  to 
belong  to  another  parish  ; 

(2)  Or  has  been  removed  by  him  to  England  or 
Ireland  under  warrant. 

(3)  When  the  settlement  has  not  been  retained, 
either  by  chargeability  or  subsequent  residence. 

(4)  When  the  settlement  has  been  subsequently 
changed  by  marriage  or  foris-familiation. 

(5)  When  the  pauper,  having  been  previously 
cliargeable  to  both  parishes,  had  his  or  her  settle- 
ment marked  or  enrolled  in  both  as  belonging 
thereto. 

III. — Interval  between  Statutory  Notice 
AND  Claim. 

That  the  period  to  be  allowed  for  making  a  claim  upon 
any  one  of  the  parislies  within  the  Adjustment  Committee, 
after  statutory  notice  has  been  sent,  shall  not  exceed  six 
months  in  ordinary  pauper  cases,  and  twelve  months  in 
those  cases  where  claims  have  been  made  or  are  pending 
against  outside  parishes,  and  also  in  lunacy  cases. 

IV.— Submission  ov  Claims. 

In  any  case  where  one  of  the  three  parishes  makes  a 
claim  on  either  of  the  otiier  two,  which  is  refused,  and  the 


case  not  being  submitted  for  the  decision  of  the  committee 
within  six  months  thereafter,  it  shall  be  considered  dropped 
until  a  new  notice  and  claim  are  given  ;  and  no  repayment 
of  aliment  shall  be  made  except  froni  and  after  the  date  of 
last  notice. 

V. — Evidence  in  Support  of  Claim. 

No  case  where  facts  are  involved  shall  be  lodged  with 
the  committee,  unless  the  claimant  sets  forth  in  his  state- 
ment the  names  and  addresses  of  his  witnesses,  and  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  he  intends  to  produce  at  proof,  and 
also  unless  he  has  already  intimated  said  evidence  to  the 
parish  claimed  against.  If  he  fails  to  do  so  it  shall  be  in 
the  arbiter's  power,  if  objection  is  taken,  to  assoilzie  the 
parish  claimed  against  without  further  procedure.  Where, 
however,  the  claimant  has  duly  observed  these  conditions, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  defender,  if  the  claim  is  still 
refused,  to  give  in  his  answers  to  the  statement  lodged, 
specific  reasons  why  he  should  not  be  found  liable.  Should 
the  claimant  allege  that  certain  evidence  could  not  be 
obtained  when  claim  was  lodged,  he  may  be  allowed  to 
adduce  such  evidence  on  good  cause  shown,  if  intimated  to 
the  defender  within  one  month  after  lodgment  of  claim. 


VI. — Medical  Relief. 

Whereas  l)y  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  (Campbell 
V.  Deas,  P.L.M.,  1894,  p.  11)  it  is  held  that  the  retention 
of  a  residence  settlement  outwitli  the  parish  of  such  settle- 
ment, and  beyond  the  statutory  period,  can  only  apply 
when  an  admission  of  liability  has  been  obtained  ;  it  is 
hereby  agreed — with  the  view  of  saving  much  unnecessary 
inquiry  and  expense — notwithstanding  said  decision,  and 
as  affecting  both  the  ac(|uisition  and  attention  of  a  settle- 
ment, that  where  medical  relief  only  has  been  afforded  by 
any  of  the  three  parishes  on  the  usual  medical  certificate, 
and  in  cases  where  the  settlement  appears  in  either  of  the 
other  two  parishes,  the  onlinary  statutory  notice  with  the 
nature  of  relief  shall  be  sufficient  intimation  to  the  alleged 
parish  of  settlement  of  the  pauper's  chargeability  ;  that  no 
claim  shall  follow  thereon,  and  that  in  any  subsequent 
chargeability  on  out-door  roll,  or  in  poorliouse  or  asylum, 
the  parish  claimed  on  shall  deal  with  the  case  as  at  the 
date  when  the  medical  relief  was  granted,  provided  always 
that  no  exception  shall  then  be  valid  as  affecting  the 
competency  of  the  medical  relief  in  preventing  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  residence  settlement,  or  in  retaining  one  previously 
acquired. 

VII. — Competency  op  Claims  where  Outside 
Parishes  Interested. 

Where  one  of  the  three  parishes  makes  claim  against 
any  or  both  of  the  other  two  parishes,  and  the  parish 
claimed  upon  pleads  that  the  settlement  is  in  an  outside 
parish,  it  shall  not  be  competent  for  the  arbiter,  when  the 
case  is  laid  before  him,  to  give  his  decision  as  to  the 
parish  liable  on  the  information  laid  or  to  be  brought 
before  him  unless  he  is  satisfied  that  the  defender's  plea  is 
not  reasonable  or  well-founded,  but  he  shall  decline  to 
give  judgment  in  order  that  the  claimant  may  take  what 
other  course  outside  the  Adjustment  Committee  he  thinks 
best  for  his  interests. 

VIIL— Residence  Settlements. 

In  questions  affecting  residence  settlements,  periods  from 
Whitsunday  to  Whitsunday  (28th  May  to  28th  May,  both 
inclusive)  shall  be  reckoned  as  exactly  one  year,  but  all 
similar  periods  occurring  between  this  legal  term  shall  be 
considered  one  year  and  a  day,  as  already  interpreted  by 
the  Supreme  Court. 
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APPENDICES : 


APPENDIX  CLXIV.  (U). 
Paper  handed  in  by  Mr  Motion.    (Q.  58303.) 
LABOUR  COLONIES  AND  THE  UNEMPLOYED. 
VAGRANCY  AND  BEGGING. 


Sdggested  Amendments  on  the  Unemployed 
Workmen's  Act,  1905. 

1.  That,  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  the 
Distress  Committee  as  ah-eady  constituted,  and  for  such 
other  purposes  as  may  be  included  hereafter,  the  Town  and 
Parish  Councils  shall  contribute  equally  such  sum  or  sums 
as  may  be  determined,  or  a  separate  rate  shall  be  levied  and 
collected  by  the  Town  Council  and  handed  over  to  the 
Distress  Committee,  which  contributions  shall  be  supple- 
mented by  a  grant  of  equal  amount  from  the  Government. 
(This  means  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
Act  of  1905  on  the  application  of  money  raised  by  rating.) 

2.  That  County  Councils  be  empowered  to  combine 
with  the  Distress  Committee  for  the  acquisition  of  land, 
and  to  assist  and  advise  the  committee  thereon,  the  exjienses 
thereof  to  be  defrayed  by  the  committee  upon  a  certificate 
under  the  hand  of  the  auditor. 

That  some  more  drastic  and  summary  process  be  devised 
for  the  purchase  or  leasing  of  land  than  the  present 
lengthy  and  exj)ensive  process. 

3.  That  the  committee  shall  have  the  .sole  control  of  all 
matters  referring  to  the  unemployed  and  the  unemploy- 
able. 

4.  That  the  committee  shall  find  or  create  emjiloyment 
for  all  able-bodied  persons,  or  shall  order  them  to  a  labour 
colony,  as  may  be  found  necessary,  or  as  the  committee  may 
determine,  and  that  the  committee  may,  inter  alia,  contract 
for  the  reclamation,  drainage,  and  afforesting  of  land. 

5.  That  all  persons  not  able  to  work,  or  who  have  no 
visible  means  of  subsistence,  or  who  are  dependent  on 
charity  ;  all  vagrants,  beggars,  inebriates,  etc.,  as  defined  in 
existing  statutes ;  all  beggars,  whetliei'  singing,  selling,  or 
playing  instruments,  may  be  apprehended  or  summoned 
by  a  constable  of  police,  or  on  complaint  of  any  officer  of 
the  Corporation,  School  Board,  or  Parish  Council,  and 
brought  before  a  magistrate,  who  may  order  such  persons 
to  be  detained  in  a  poorhouse,  for  not  more  than  two 
weeks,  till 'inquiry  has  been  made  and  the  committee 
determine  as  to  their  disposal. 

That  should  any  of  such  persons  be  brought  before  the 
magistrate  by  order  of  the  committee,  the  magistrate  may 
order  such  person  to  be  detained  in  a  poorhouse  or  poor 
law  hospital  for  any  such  period  as  such  magistrate  sha.ll 
decide,  not  exceeding  three  months. 

6.  That  the  Local  Government  Board  shall  authorise 
the  committee  to  send  any  of  such  persons  to  any  poor- 
house or  labour  colony  where  there  may  be  vacant  accom- 
modation, and  detain  him  there  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
three  years,  the  Government  paying  the  legal  charge 
therefor,  if  the  vagrant  or  beggar,  etc.,  has  never  been 
chargeable  as  a  pauper,  and  the  Parish  Council  if  the 
vagrant,  beggar,  etc.,  has  been  a  pauper. 

7.  That  all  inquiries,  investigations,  and  reports  called 
for  under  the  principal  Act,  as  also  the  transport  of  persons 
to  and  from  a  poorhouse  or  farm  colony,  shaU  be  effected 
by  the  officers  of  the  Parish  Council. 

8.  That  the  work  of  the  farm  colony  shall  be  carried  on 
by  the  committee,  assisted  by  experts  and  foremen. 

9.  That  all  existing  statutes  regarding  vagrancy,  begging, 
inebriety,  loitering,  etc.  be  more  vigorously  enforced  by 
the  police,  School  Board,  and  parish  officers,  and  aU  such 
offenders  apprehended  and  handed  over  to  the  Distress 
Committee  for  disposal. 

10.  That  any  person  employed  in  a  colony  or  otherwise, 
and  who  resides  therein  for  a  period  of  three  years,  shall  be 
held  to  have  acquired  a  settlement  by  residence  in  the 
parish  thereof,  and,  generally,  the  existing  laws  relating  to 
the  Poor  Law  settlement  and  removal  shall  apply  as  if  the 
colony  were  their  home  and  place  of  residence. 

In  considering  the  foregoing  proposals  for  dealing  with 
vagrants  and  beggars,  the  following  excerpts  from  the 
Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Vagrancy,  issued 
in  February  1906,  are  of  considerable  interest,  viz.  :— 

"  The  evidence  we  have  received  shows  that  there  is  a 


'  general  opinion  that  prison  conditions  have  recently 
'  improved,  and  the  vagrant,  no  doubt,  shares  this  opinion. 
'  On  the  other  hand,  except  as  regards  the  small  class  of 
'  children  under  the  age  of  seven  years,  whose  diet  was 
'  improved  in  1897,  there  has  been  no  general  alteration  in 
'  diet  in  the  casual  ward  regulations  since  1882  ;  and  it 
'  seems  to  us  difficidt  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  prison 
'  has  in  the  last  few  years  become  even  less  deterrent  to  the 
'  vagrant  than  it  formerly  was. 

"  The  view  to  which  the  above  considerations  point  is 
'  that  prison  is  not  the  proper  place  for  punishing  vagrant 
'  ott'enders.  This  seems  to  be  the  view  of  the  Prison  Com- 
'  niissioners,  for  in  their  report  for  the  year  ended  March 
'  1905,  they  say  that  'the  elaborate  and  expensive 
'  machinery  of  a  prison,  whose  object  is  to  punish  and  at 
'  tlie  same  time  to  improve  by  a  continuous  discipline  and 
'  applied  labour,  cannot  fulfil  its  object  in  the  case  of  this 
'  hopeless  body  of  men  who  are  here  to-day  and  gone  to- 
'  morrow,  and  who,  from  long  habit  and  custom,  are 
'  hardened  against  such  deterrent  influences  as  a  short 
'  detention  in  prison  may  afford.'  " 

It  is  evident  that  short  periods  of  imprisonment  are  use- 
less for  dealing  with  this  class,  while  sufficiently  long 
periods  could  not  be  given  without  injustice.  If  it  is  not 
possible  to  render  prison  conditions  deterrent  to  vagrant 
offenders,  then  it  is  clear  that  other  treatment  should 
be  provided  for  them.  And  this  seems  an  unanswerable 
argument  in  favour  of  the  recommendation  we  make  in  the 
following  chapter  for  the  establishment  of  labour 
colonies  for  the  detention  of  habitual  vagrants. 

As  a  rule,  outside  Loudon,  it  would  appear  that  the 
person  who  is  treated  as  an  incorrigible  rogue  is  a  man  who 
has  committed  repeatedly  some  offence  under  the  Vagrancy 
Acts  other  than  begging,  as,  for  instance,  exposing  his 
person.  It  is  difficult  to  say  why  the  more  severe  pro- 
cedure is  not  resorted  to  more  frequently  in  the  case  of 
habitual  vagrants  whose  antecedents  are  known  to  the 
police.  It  may  be  that  magistrates  feel  that  prison,  under 
present  conditions,  is  not  the  right  place  for  this  class  of 
offender,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that,  if  the  detention 
were  to  be  undergone  in  some  other  form  of  institution, 
the  disinclination  to  put  the  Act  in  force  would  be  con- 
siderably lessened. 

The  absolute  necessity  of  some  other  mode  of  dealing 
with  persons  of  this  class  is  fully  shown  by  the  evidence  ; 
prison,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  is  no  deterrent  to 
them,  and  they  come  up  again  and  again  for  sentence  with 
surprising  regularity.  The  lists  we  print  in  the  appendix  of 
the  convictions  of  certain  men  establish  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  class  whom  no  sentence  under  the  existing  law  deters. 
For  instance,  in  the  case  of  J.  R.,  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
ten  years  he  was  sentenced  eight  times  to  terms  of  twelve 
months'  imprisonment  as  an  incorrigible  rogue  in  addition 
to  several  shorter  sentences.  And  there  are  many  other 
cases  like  his.    Of  this  claSs  of  man  Mr  Fenwick  says  : — 

"  With  regard  to  that  man  I  think  it  is  desirable 
that  some  means  should  be  devised,  either  by  sending 
him  to  a  penal  workhouse  or  labour  colony — I  do 
not  care  by  what  name  you  call  it — by  which  he 
could  be  checked  by  detention,  and  placed  in  such 
a  position  for  some  considerable  period,  so  that  he 
can  no  longer  prey  upon  society  and  set  a  bad 
example  to  others  .  .  .  reform  him  if  you  can, 
instil  into  him  habits  of  work  if  you  can,  but  keep 
him  under  restraint  somewhat  in  the  way  you  do 
the  habitual  drunkard." 
The  evidence  we  have  received  is  overwhelmingly  in 
favour  of  increased  powers  of  detention  for  habitual 
vagrants. 

Our  view  is  that  means  should  be  provided  to  allow  of 
the  habitual  vagrant  being  dealt  with  otherwise  than 
under  the  Vagrancy  Act,  and  that  as  far  as  possible  he 
should  be  treated  not  as  a  criminal,  but  as  a  person 
requiring  detention  on  account  of  his  mode  of  life.  This 
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is  the  principle  which  governs  the  system  adopted  in 
Belgium  under  the  law  of  1891.  For  this  purpose  we  pro- 
pose that  a  class  of  habitual  vagrants  should  be  defined  by 
statute,  and  that  this  class  should  include  any  person  who 
has  been  three  or  more  times  convicted  during  a  period  of, 
say,  twelve  months  of  certain  offences  now  coming  under 
the  Vagrancy  Act,  namely,  sleeping  out,  begging,  refusing 
to  perform  task  of  work  in  casual  wards,  or  refusing  or 
neglecting  to  maintain  himself  so  that  he  becomes  charge- 
able to  the  poor  rate.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  do  not 
pi'opose  to  create  any  new  offence,  and  that  under  the 
existing  law  this  class  could  be  dealt  with  as  incorrigible 
rogues.  Under  this  proposal  a  means  is  provided  of 
enabling  the  poor  law  authorities  to  deal  with  the  class  of 
"  ins-and-outs "  who  now  cause  considerable  trouble  in 
workhouse  administration. 

We  suggest  that  persons  coming  within  this  definition 
should  be  committed  by  a  petty  sessional  court  to  quarter 
sessions  or  assizes,  and  there  dealt  with  in  the  same  way 
as  the  incorrigible  rogue,  with  the  exception  that  the 
sentence  should  be  committal  to  a  labour  colony  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  three  years.  In  the  following  chapter  we 
make  recommendations  for  the  establishment  of  labour 
colonies,  but  we  realise  that  institutions  of  this  sort  may 
not  always  be  available  for  the  reception  of  habitual 
vagrants  from  a  particular  county.  To  meet  any  such 
cases  we  think  it  desirable  that  the  power  which  already 
exists  of  treating  persons  of  tliis  class  as  incorrigible  rogues 
should  be  resorted  to,  and  we  suggest  therefore  that  the 
provisions  in  the  Vagrancy  Act  should  be  retained  and 
looked  upon  as  an  alternative  to  the  new  procedure  we 
have  recommended.  We  are,  however,  strongly  of  opinion 
that  the  labour  colony  and  not  the  prison  is  the  proper 
place  of  detention  for  these  persons. 

Generally,  then,  the  information  we  have  points  to  the 
fact  that  the  existing  labour  colonies,  whether  voluntary 
or  compulsory,  exercise  but  little  permanent  reformatory 
influence.  There  is  evidence,  too,  that  a  man  coming  from 
a  labour  colony  finds  it  difficult  to  obtain  work,  as  people 
shrink  from  employing  him.  With  hardly  an  exception, 
however,  the  witnesses  we  have  examined  have  expressed 
themselves  strongly  in  favour  of  habitual  vagrants  being 
sent  to  labour  colonies,  where  they  can  be  detained  and 
made  to  work.  There  is  a  concensus  of  opinion  that  the 
evil  resulting  from  the  present  conditions  is  so  great,  that 
it  is  worth  while  going  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
making  the  experiment.  We  consider  that  the  need  of 
some  power  of  keeping  habitual  vagrants  in  detention  foi' 
long  periods  is  clearly  proved,  and,  in  view  of  the 
impossibility  of  making  a  prison  serve  the  purpose,  we  feel 
we  have  no  alternative  but  to  recommend  that  compulsory 
labour  colonies  should  be  established  in  this  country. 
Even  if  they  are  not  successful  in  achieving  greater 


reformatory  effects  than  the  existing  labour  colonies  abroad, 
we  think  that  at  least  they  may  clear  the  streets  of  the 
habitual  vagrant  and  loafer,  may  make  him  lead  a  more 
useful  life  during  his  detention,  and  may  offer  a  real 
deterrent  to  those  starting  on  a  life  of  vagrancy. 

Of  the  many  schemes  which  have  been  put  before  us,  we 
would  draw  special  attention  to  that  contained  in  a  Bill 
which  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir 
John  Gorst  during  the  session  of  1904,  with  the  support  of 
a  number  of  members  on  both  sides  of  the  House.  Its 
main  principles  have  received  wide  approval.  We  under- 
stand that  it  was  prepared  at  the  instance  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  and  represented  their  views  at  the  time.  The  Bill, 
following  very  closely  the  lines  of  the  Inebriates  Act,  1898, 
would  permit  of  the  committal  of  habitual  vagrants  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  three  years  to  any  place  certified  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  as  a  labour  colony.  It  provides  for 
the  Secretary  of  State  making  regulations  for  the  manage- 
ment of  labour  colonies  and  the  treatment  of  their  inmates, 
and  for  a  contribution  being  made  from  the  Exchequer  to- 
wards the  expense  of  maintenance,  while  certain  Local 
Authorities  may  contribute  towards  the  establishment  or 
maintenance  of  a  colony,  and  may  defray  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  the  cost  of  any  individual  inmate's  maintenance. 
The  analogy  between  the  institutions  contemplated  by  the 
Bill  and  the  existing  inebriate  reformatories  is  complete, 
except  that  no  provision  is  made  for  a  labour  colony 
established  and  managed  by  the  State.  In  providing  for 
the  compulsory  detention  of  persons  on  their  own  applica- 
tion, the  Bill  follows  the  principle  adopted  in  the  case  of 
licensed  retreats  under  the  earlier  Inebriates  Acts. 

The  whole  history  of  vagrancy  in  this  and  every  other 
country  indicates  that  the  vagrant  cannot  be  suppressed, 
but  must  be  specially  treated  for  his  mode  of  life,  and  his 
disinclination  to  do  honest  work.  To  apply  this  treat- 
ment it  is  essential  that  the  habitual  vagrant  should  be 
detained  under  reformatory  influences  for  long  periods. 
Under  such  influences  it  may  be  possible  to  instil  into  him 
habits  of  work  ;  but  even  if  this  should  not  be  achieved  by 
prolonged  detention  such  as  we  recommend,  there  are  other 
reasons  which  render  his  segregation  necessary.  To  protect 
the  public  from  the  trouble  and  the  nuisance  which  he 
causes,  to  prevent  children  being  trained  in  his  habits,  and 
to  deter  others  from  adopting  this  life,  seem  to  us  objects 
which  amply  justify  the  course  proposed. 

The  question  of  unemployment  is,  of  course,  beyond  the 
scope  of  our  inquiry,  but  we  think  it  right  to  call  attention 
to  the  opinions  expressed  by  certain  witnesses  to  the  effect 
that  if  the  habitual  vagrant  and  loafer  were  removed  the 
difficulties  of  dealing  with  the  unemployed  would  be  greatly 
lessened. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CLXV. 


PAPER  HANDED  IN  BY  MR  JAMES  STEWART. 


Q.  58927  (39). 

Extract  from  Minutes  op  Meeting  of  Special  Committee  of  Glasgow  Parish  Council 

HELD  ON  lUh  September  1905. 

Memorandum  by  Mr  Girvan. 


Class  1.  Aged  persons  over  sixty  years  of  age,  whose 
character  and  antecedents  will  bear  the  strictest  investiga- 
tion ;  have  never  been  convicted  of  drunkenness  or  criminal 
offence,  and  whose  poverty  has  been  caused  by  no  fault  of 
their  own. 

Privileges. — Each  person  shall  have  a  separate  bed- 
room.   To  be  allowed  out  between  10  a.m.  and  7 
p.m.,  or  receive  visitors  every  day  from  2  to  5  p.m. 
Males  to  be  allowed  one  ounce  tobacco  per  week. 
Butter  to  be  served  instead  of  margarine,  and  cake 
to  be  given  twice  a  week  to  tea. 
Class  2.  Persons  over  sixty  years  of  age,  whose  character 
is  fairly  good,  and  have  never  been  convicted  of  a  criminal 
offence. 

Privileges. — Sleep  in  dormitories.  Allowed  out 
once  a  week.  Receive  visitors  twice  a  week. 
Dietary  as  at  present,  allowed  half  oz.  tobacco  each 
week. 

Class  3.  Persons  over  sixty  years  of  age.  Character  and 
antecedents  indifferent. 

Privileges. — None.  Tobacco  to  be  given  at  Gover- 
nor's discretion.  Dietary  —  ordinary  poorhouse. 
Allowed  out  once  in  thirty  days,  and  then  at  Gover- 
nor's discretion. 

Punishments  for  Breaches  of  Privileges  or  Bad  Behaviour, 
such  as  Staying  Out  Overnight  or  Drunkenness. 

Class  1.  First  offence,  men 'shall  have  tobacco  stopped 
for  two  weeks  ;  if  repeated  within  a  year,  shall  be  reduced 
to  2nd  Class,  tobacco  stopped  a  mouth  ;  third  offence,  with- 
in a  year,  shall  be  reduced  to  3rd  Class  and  tobacco  stopped 
for  three  months. 

Women  shall  be  treated  somewhat  similarly. 

Class  2,  First  offence,  tobacco  stopped  and  not  allowed 
out  for  two  weeks ;  repeated  within  a  year,  be  reduced  to 
3rd  Class,  tobacco  stopped  three  months  ;  third  offence, 
within  a  year,  tobacco  stopped  for  six  months,  and  not 
allowed  out  for  three  months. 


Class  3.  First  offence,  tobacco  stopped  for  two  weeks, 
and  not  allowed  out  for  three  months  ;  if  repealed  within 
a  year,  tobacco  stopped  three  months,  and  not  allowed  out 
for  six  months. 

Aged  Married  Couples. 

Aged  married  couples  who  have  been  at  least  ten  years 
householders,  whose  character  and  antecedents  shall  bear 
the  strictest  investigation  ;  who  have  never  been  convicted 
of  criminal  offence  or  drunkenness,  and  whose  poverty  has 
been  caused  by  no  fault  of  their  own. 

Privileges. — Cottage  homes  of  one  apartment.  Be 
allowed  to  retain  any  pieces  of  furniture  they  may 
desire  of  their  own.  Be  allowed  to  keep  bird  or 
other  pet.  Have  their  own  key,  allowed  to  go  out 
or  receive  visitors  any  day  between  hours  of  10  a.m. 
and  7.30  p.m.  Shall  receive  dry  provisions  once  a 
week.  Dinners  to  be  supplied  from  the  kitchen. 
Husband  to  be  allowed  one  ounce  tobacco  per  week. 

Punishments. 

Drunkenness  or  misbehaviour  shall  be  punished  by 
person  doing  so  being  sent  into  Class  2  for  one  year.  The 
other  shall  be  put  into  Class  1.  If  it  is  the  man  who  is 
the  offender,  his  tobacco  shall  be  stopped  for  two  weeks. 

Sick  Poor. 

All  sick  persons  who  have  been  working  prior  to  sickness 
shall  be  treated  in  Stobhill  or  district  hospitals.  Semi- 
criminal  loafer  class  to  be  treated  in  poorhouse  hospital. 

Men  and  women  under  sixty  years  of  age,  hitherto  classed 
as  infirms,  to  be  treated  and  classified  under  1st,  2nd,  or 
3rd  Class. 

Any  inmate  who  shall  enter  in  Class  3  may,  after  the 
first  year,  be  removed  to  Class  2,  providing  that  their  con- 
duct and  behaviour  has  been  satisfactory,  and  the  Governor 
recommending.  After  another  year  in  Class  2,  providing 
their  conduct  in  this  class  continues  satisfactory,  be  removed 
into  Class  1 ,  the  Governor  also  recommending. 


APPENDIX  No.  CLXVI.  (A). 


PAPER  HANDED  IN  BY  MR  A.  M'LEOD  M'ADIE. 


Q.  59073  (26). 

Tables  showing  Yearly  Admissions  to  the  Glasgow  Night  Asylum  for  the  Houseless. 
(Continued  from  60th  Annual  Report  of  the  Glasgow  Night  Asylum  for  the  Houseless.) 

Table  No.  1. 


All  Other 

Year. 

Glasgow. 

Parts  of 

England. 

Ireland. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Grand  Total. 

Scotland. 

1838-1897 

692,007 

747,945 

124,004 

392,873 

15,809 

1,972,638 

1898 

28,067 

20,575 

3,655 

12,103 

707 

65,107 

1899 

28,099 

19,549 

3,712 

13,450 

617 

65,427 

1900 

29,198 

21,858 

3,238 

15,379 

645 

70,318 

1901 

36,757 

26,076 

3,656 

18,129 

687 

85,305 

1902 

32,818 

22,868 

3,820 

16,589 

586 

76,681 

1903 

33,836 

23,323 

3,872 

18,027 

568 

79,626 

1904 

43,968 

27,444 

4,256 

21,095 

621 

97,384 

1905 

51,337 

29,181 

4,680 

23,253 

694 

109,145 

1906 

39,596 

26,533 

5,084 

21,153 

483 

92,849 

1,015,683 

965,352 

159,977 

552,051 

21,417 

2,714,480 

2,7H480 
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APPENDIX  Ho.  CLXVL  {K).— Continued. 
Paper  handed  in  by  Mr  A.  M'Leod  M'Adie.    Q.  59073  (26). 
Table  No.  2. 


Year. 

Men. 

Boys. 

Women. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Grand  Total. 

1838-1897 

790,667 

178,925 

OCtC  C1C\A 

826,894 

176,152 

1,972,638 

1898 

32,333 

5,295 

21,823 

5,656 

65,107 

1899 

33,207 

4,746 

21,996 

5,478 

65,427 

1900 

36,402 

4,645 

23,825 

5,446 

70,318 

1901 

45,076 

5,747 

27,959 

6,523 

85,305 

1902 

42,330 

4,851 

23,802 

5,698 

76,681 

1903 

45,107 

4,924 

24,118 

5,477 

79,626 

1904 

54,296 

6,070 

29,984 

7,034 

97,384 

1905 

58,048 

8,437 

33,768 

8,892 

109,145 

1906 

54,522 

5,489 

26,711 

6,127 

92,849 

1,191,988 

229,129 

1,060,880 

232,483 

2,714,480 

APPENDIX  No.  CLXVL  (B). 
Paper  handed  in  by  Mr  A.  M'Leod  M'Adie.    Q.  59073  (28). 


No.  1. 

Excerpts  from  Reports  of  Glasgow  Night  Asylum 
FOR  THE  Houseless. 

In  the  63rd  Annual  Report — that  is,  for  1900— after 
referring  to  the  relief  extended  to  so  many,  it  is  stated  :— 

"  Until  other  remedial  measures  are  adopted  for 
'  the  removal  of  the  causes  which  lead  to,  and  for 
'  the  arrestment  of,  such  gigantic  evils  in  our  midst, 
'  the  work  of  this  and  similar  institutions  must  go 
'on,  even  although  in  the  process  many  undeserv- 
'  ing  persons  should  share  their  humane  provision. 
'  The  problem  of  how  best  to  deal  with  the  tramp 
'  and  loafer  is  manifestly  receiving  growing  attention 
'  here  and  elsewhere.  As  very  many  of  the  appli- 
'  cants  for  a  night's  shelter,  however,  do  not  belong 
'to  that  class,  but  are  the  victims  temporarily  of 
'untoward  circumstances — through  sudden  depriva- 
'  tion  of  work  or  through  the  loss  of  those  on  whom 
'they  were  to  some  extent  dependent,  or  through 
'  other  vicissitudes  of  fortune — it  will  be  seen  that 
'  the  institution,  as  to  all  such  at  all  events,  and 
'even  to  others  less  deserving,  supplies  a  real  felt 
'  want  in  the  timeous  provision  for  shelter  and  food 
'  which  it  makes  for  their  relief." 

Alluding  to  the  great  growth  in  numbers,  the  Report 
goes  on  to  say  : — 

"  The  growth  of  population,  to  some  extent,  may 
'account  for  this,  but  having  regard  to  the  fact  that 
'  during  the  past  year  employment  was  exceptionally 
'good,  and  also  that  the  admissions  in  May  and 
'June  were  greater  than  in  any  other  months  of  the 
'year,  we  are  reluctantly  forced  to  the  conclusion 
'  that,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  inmates  consist  of 
'the  tramp  and  loafer  class  to  which  reference  has 
'  already  been  made." 

The  same  Report  bears  (p.  9) 

That  no  fewer  than  6,583  were  refused  admission 
during  the  year,  as  against  8,014  in  the  previous 
year :  "  not,  however,  necessarily  representing  separate 
'persons,  for  as  stated  it  happens  that  the  same 
'individuals  may  apply  again  and  again  for  ad- 
'  mission." 

In  the  64th  Report— that  is,  for  1901,  when  the  ad- 
missions reached  the  record  yearly  number  of  85,305— or  a 
nightly  average  of  233,  it  is  stated  :— 

"  Thegreatgrowth  in  the  population  is  undoubtedly 
'accountable  for  some  of  the  increase.  The  flock- 
'  ing  of  so  many  people  from  country  districts  to  the 
•city  may  also  account  for  some  of  it.  But  the 
'abiding  cause  which  compels  by  far  the  larger 
'  number  to  have  recourse  to  the  shelter  of  the  Asylum 
'is  drink,  though  it  caijinot  reasonably  be  argued 


'  that  the  increase  in  numbers  this  year  is  entirely 
'  due  to  that  cause.  Possibly  the  explanation  may 
'lie  in  the  following  considerations  : — (1)  The  high 
'  price  of  coal  at  the  end  of  last  year  and  the  begiii- 
'  ning  of  this  year  caused  many  of  the  steel  and 
'  iron  works  to  suspend  operations,  and  threw  large 
'  numbers  of  labourers  out  of  employment ;  (2)  the 
'  smallpox  epidemic  brought  increased  numbers  of 
'  those  who,  having  been  vaccinated,  and  in  conse- 
'  quence  unable  for  their  usual  work,  had  to  seek  the 
'  shelter  of  the  Asylum  ;  and  (3)  the  recent  employers' 
'  liability  legislation  and  the  growing  power  of  the 
'  trades  unions,  which  on  the  one  hand  compels 
'  employers  to  keep  in  their  service  only  those 
'  physically  fit  and  who  consequently  run  the  smallest 
'  risk  of  accident,  and  on  the  other  hand  so  hedges 
'round  each  kind  of  employment  as  to  make  it 
'increasingly  difficult  for  non-unionist  and  elderly 
'labouring  men  to  make  a  living.  These  have 
'doubtless  materially  increased  the  number  of  the 
'  unemjiloyed,  very  many  of  them,  when  applicants 
'  for  admission  to  the  Asylum,  being  thus  typical  of  a 
'  class  formerly  employed  tiU  a  later  period  in  their 
'  lives,  but  now  under  altered  conditions  no  longer 
'  able  to  get  employment." 

No.  2. 

Excerpt  from  Report  by  Superintendent  of  Glasgow 
Night  Asylum  for  the  Houseless  to  Directors,  of 
January  1902. 

Class  I. — Unable  to  work. 

2'99  per  cent,  or  6  per  night,  accident  while  at  work. 
15*84  per  cent,  or  36  per  night,  physical  deformity, 

mental  infirmity,  and  disease. 
10"80  per  cent,  or  25  per  night,  old  age  and  general 
  debility. 

29"63  per  cent,  or  67  per  night,  unable  to  work. 

Glass  II. — Unwilling  to  work. 

6  00  per  cent,  or  14  per  night,  regular  applicants. 

4'29  per  cent,  or  10  per  night,  tramps  and  town  loafers. 

3  07  per  cent,  or  7  per  night,  Icnovm  habitual  inebriates. 

13-36  per  cent,  or  31  per  night  unwilling  to  work. 

Class  III. — Deserted  wives  and  widows. 

20'56  per  cent,  or  15  per  night,  deserted  wives. 
28'65  per  cent,  or  21  per  night,  widows. 

49-21  per  cent,  or  36  per  night,  deserted  wives  and 
widows. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CLXVI.  {B).--Contimied. 
Paper  handed  in  by  Mr  A.  M'Leod  M'Adie.    Q.  59073  (28). 


No.  3. 

Some  of  the  Recommendations  adopted  by  the 
Directors  of  the  Glasgow  Night  Asylum  for 
THE  Houseless  on  4th  June  1902. 

1.  Eecognising  that  the  parent  institution  was  and  is  an 
asylum,  as  its  name  Leai-s,  for  the  "  houseless,"  and  that  by 
the  first  seal  of  cause,  granted  by  the  magistrates  and 
council  of  the  city  of  Glasgow,  its  object  was  specially 
referred  to  as  "to  aft'ord  shelter  and  protection  during  the 
'  night,  and  a  certain  temporary  provision  of  food,  to  the 
'  houseless  and  unprovided  poor  abounding  in  the  streets 
'  and  lanes''  of  the  city,  and  the  same  having  continued 
for  the  past  sixty-four  years,  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  valid  reason  why  (the  constitution  remaining  as  it 
is)  the  practice  of  admitting  all  outwardly  deserving 
applicants  should  now  be  departed  from,  care,  however, 
being  as  hitherto  taken  in  admitting  inmates :  (1)  that 
they  are  not  in  a  condition  to  create  disturbance,  or, 
because  of  disease,  to  be  a  source  of  danger  to  the  other 
inmates  of  the  institution  ;  and  (2)  that  those  applying  for 
aimission  shall  not  come  so  often  as  to  exclude  others 


equally  needful  from  the  benefits  which  the  institution 
seeks  to  confer. 

2.  Having  regard,  however,  to  the  apparently  hopeless 
condition  of  so  many  of  the  applicants,  whether  from  sheer 
feebleness,  incapacity,  or  inability  to  find  work,  it  is 
recommended  that  in  sucli  cases  greater  pressure  be  used 
with  a  view  to  their  entry  into  the  poorhouses,  and  that 
those  who  are  apparently  able  to  work,  but  continue  time 
after  time  to  apply  for  admission,  shall  be  . dealt  with  in 
the  manner  indicated  in  No.  4  hereof. 

3.  *  *  * 

4.  Under  the  present  constitution  it  is  outside  the 
province  of  the  directors  to  apply  a  labour  test,  and 
besides,  the  accommodation  in  the  present  building  is 
totally  inadequate  for  such  a  purpose.  It  is  recommended 
that  the  directors  and  superintendent,  however,  should, 
unless  the  circumstances  are  very  exceptional,  refuse 
admission  to  those  manifestly  able  to  work  who  make  it  a 
practice  of  repeating  thejr  applications  again  and  again  for 
the  benefits  of  the  institution. 

5.  *  *  * 

6.  *  *  * 

7.  *  *  * 


APPENDIX  No.  CLXVII.  (A). 


PAPER  HANDED  IN  BY  MR  J.  MITCHELL. 


GOV  AN  COMBINATION  PARISH  COUNCIL. 

TABLE  No.  I.    Q.  59267  (3). 

Prepared  from  Figures  taken  from  the  Census  of  1901,  Pages  14  and  343,  which  gives  a  good  Idea  of 

the  Social  Condition  of  the  Parish. 

Number  of  Families  living  in  houses  of  difterent  sizes  : — ■ 

In  Rooms  with  Windows. 


11 

16 

21 

26 

31 

1 

2 

3 

4    1  5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

to 

to 

to 

to 

and  1  Total. 

15 

20 

25 

30 

more  ] 

Parish  of  Govan  Combination, 

15,876 

32,097 

12,873 

4409  12086 

1364 

769 

617 

461 

483 

987 

218 

43 

14 

12  i  72,309 

Percentage,    .  . 

21-95 

44-38 

17-8 

6-09  2-88 

1-88 

1-06 

•85 

•63 

-66 

1-36 

-05 

•02 

•01  - 

Population, 


Male. 
167,301 


Female. 
174,149 


Total. 
341,450 


Rooms  with  windows. 
193,235 


Number  to  each  room, 


1-7G 


Number  of  Families, 

Do.       Inhabited  houses,  . 

Number  of  families  over  houses. 


72,407 
69,519 


'ages,  362,  368,  and  370,  vol.  i.,  show  in  tabulated  form  how  the  population  of  the  parish  is  housed. 

TABLE  No.  II.    Q.  59726  (5). 


Population  of  Scotland,  at 
Census  of  1901. 


4,472,103 

For  Govan  Combination,  341,450 


Gross  Valuation  of  Scotland 
for  Year  1904-05. 


£30,877,840    0  0 
2,192,691    0  0 
Govan  Combination  being 


Amount  of  Valuation  per  head 
of  Population. 


£6  18  1 
6    8  5 

£0    9    8  below  the  average  for  Scotland 


61 
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APPENDIX  No.  CLXVII.  {k).— Continued. 

Paper  handed  in  by  Mr  J.  Mitchell. 

TABLE  No.  III.    Q.  59726  (7). 

pfieplred  from  particulars  taken  from  the  census  of  1901  regarding  the  employment  of  the 

Population  of  the  Burgh  op  Govan. 


Total  males  in  burgh  of  Govan  over  10  years  (vol.  iii.,  p.  389), 
Of  these,  there  are  between  10  and  14  years  of  age, 

Leaving  over  14  years  of  age,  ..... 

Of  these,  there  were  engaged  in  occupation.-;,  .... 

Leaving  retired  or  unoccupied,  


29,646 
3,146—64  working. 


Of  the  number  with  occupations  over  14  years  of  age,  viz.,  

There  were  engaged  (under  Table  VI.,  vol.  iii.,  page  390)  in  conveyance  of  men, 

goods,  and  messages,  3,645 

Under  Table  X.,  working  in  metals,  machines,  implements,  and  conveyances- 
making,   11,931 

Under  Table  XII.,  building  and  works  of  construction,  2,673 


26,500 
25,920 

580 
25,920 


(14-06  per  cent.) 

(46-03  per  cent.) 
(10-31  per  cent.) 

18,249 

7,671  (29-59  per  cent.) 


Leaving  to  be  divided  among  the  other  twenty  tables,  

(See  pages  390  to  394,  vol.  iii.) 

The  females  with  occupations,  7726,  are  largely  engaged  in  domestic  service  (1200),  textile  fabrics  (864),  dress,  &c. 
makers  (2184),  shopkeeping  (1363).  Total  for  four  tables,  5611,  or  72-6  per  cent,  of  the  whole — leaving  2115,  or  27-4  per 
cent ,  to  be  distributed  over  the  other  19  tables. 

(See  pages  395  to  398,  vol.  iii.) 


TABLE  No.  IV.    Q.  59726  (37). 

!  Applicants  for  Relief  for  Yi 
Application. 

Number  of  applications  for  relief,  8174 


Showing  the  Manner  in  which  the  Applicants  for  Relief  for  Year  1905-6  we^re  Housed  at  date  op 

Application. 


Of  these  there  had  houses  of  their  own. 
Applied  from  infirmaries,  . 

,,  Lunatic  asylums, 

,,  Police  offices, 

„  Night  asylum  for  homeless, 

„  Children's  shelter,  S.P.C.C., 

„  Model  lodging-houses,  . 

„  Private  lodgings,  . 

„  Homeless, 
Applications  on  behalf  of  children,  . 


Per  cent. 

4306 

52-68 

46 

0-56 

30 

0-36 

171 

2-09 

81 

0-99 

12 

0-14 

944 

11-54 

1406 

17-20 

585 

7-15 

593 

8174  7-25 

TABLE  No.  V.    Q.  59726  (38). 
Showing  the  Results  of  such  Applications. 


There  were,  

Number  who  withdrew  or  departed  from  application. 


Number  who  were  refused  relief. 


Number  who  were  offered  poorhouse  relief  only  and 
did  not  accept,  


Number  granted  medical  relief, 

Number  granted  relief  in  poorhouse, 

Number  granted  outdoor  relief, 
Number  certified  in.'^ane. 


Males. 


4419 

428 


3P91 
208 


3783 
246 


3537 
36 


3501 
2707 


794 

640 


154 


Females. 


3755 
413 


3342 
170 


3172 
463 


2709 
130 


2579 
1344 


1235 
1122 


113 


Total. 


8174 
841 


7333 
378 


6955 
709 


6246 
166 


6080 
4051 

2029 
1762 


267 


Percentage 
of 
Males. 


9-68 


4-70 


5 -.56 


-81 


61-26 


14-48 


3-48 


Percentage 
of 

Females. 


10-99 


4-52 


12-33 
3-46 


35-79 


29-88 


3-01 


It  has  to  be  pointed  out  that  one  pauper  may  represent  quite  a  number  of  applications. 

TABLE  No.  VI.    Q.  59726  (39). 
Showing  the  Social  Condition  of  some  of  the  Applicants. 
Amongst  the  applicants  there  were  ; — Husbands  separated  from  their  wives,  474  ;  wives  separated  from  their 
husbands,  829  ;  deserted  wives,  509  ;  separated  children,  314  ;  deserted  children,  176  =  2302  or  28-16  of  the  whole. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CLXYII.  {A.)— Continued. 
Paper  handed  in  by  Mr  J.  Mitchell. 
TABLE  No.  VII.    Q.  59726  (40). 

Showing  the  Ordinary  Poor  on  the  Roll  at  15th  May  1906. 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Dependants. 

Percentage 
of  Males. 

Percentage 
of  Females. 

Percentage  of 
Dependants. 

Of  these  there  were  children 
boarded  out,  .... 

1488 
308 

3005 
258 

4493 
566 

3567 

20-69 

8-58 

1180 

2747 

3927 

3567 

Number  in  the  poorhouse,  . 

669 

522 

1191 

77 

44-95 

17-37 

2  15 

Number  in  receipt  of  outdoor 
relief,  

511 

2225 

2736 

3490 

34-34 

74-04 

97-84 

Percentage  of  males  in  poorhouse — after  deducting  boarded-out  children  from  total  males  chargeable — 56-69. 


TABLE  No.  VIII.    Q.  59726  (41). 

Showing  the  number  of  Ordinary  Poor  on  the  Roll  at  15th  May -1906,  who  were 

65  years  of  age  and  over. 

Males.  Females.  Total. 

In  the  poorhouse                                                                173  186  359 

On  outdoor  Roll      .                                                          189  775  964 

362  961  1323 


TABLE  No.  IX.    Q.  59726  (42). 

The  following  Report  was  compiled  by  me  after  a  personal  examination  of  eacli  pauper  over  the  age  of  65  years,  and 
was  approved  of  by  the  Council  after  each  pauper  had  been  brought  before  a  Special  Committee  and  examined.  The 
particulars  were  desired  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  who  were  requested  by  the  Select  Committee  on  the  "Aged 
Pensioners  Bill "  to  furnish  this  information. 


Committee  Office, 
House  of  Commons,  Mth  July  1903. 

Sir,— I  am  instructed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  '  Aged  Pensioners  Bill '  to  ask  you,  in  order 
to  assist  the  Committee  in  their  inquiry,  if  you  would  be  good  enough  to  select  two  or  three  typical  Unions  with  work- 
houses in  Scotland,  and  to  request  the  Guardians  of  such  Unions  to  appoint  a  small  committee  to  make  an  exhaustive 
investigation  of  the  number  of  aged  inmates  of  such  workhouses,  over  65  years  of  age,  who  are  mentally  and  physically 
fit  to  live  outside  an  institution,  and  who  have  relatives  or  friends  with  whom  they  could  live  if  they  had  pensions  of 
from  5s.  to  7s.  a  week.    I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)      WILLIAM  GREY, 

Clerk  to  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
^  Aged  Pensioners  Bill.' 

The  Secretary  for  Scotland. 

Govan  Combination  Parish  Council, 
Chambers,  7  Carlton  Place, 

Glasgow,  10th  August  1903. 

Sir,— I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  5th  inst.,  'No.  37538  Poor  Law,'  enclosing  copy  of  a  letter  from 
the  Clerk  to  the  Select  Committee  on  the  '  Aged  Pensioners  Bill,'  to  the  Secretary  for  Scotland.  On  the  6th  inst.  the 
population  of  the  Govan  Poorhouse  was  979.  Of  these,  296  were  over  65  years  of  age.  Of  the  296,  121  were  men  and 
175  women.  Of  these,  32  men  and  46  women  required  hospital  treatment,  leaving  89  men  and  129  women  in  the 
ordinary  wards  of  the  poorhouse.  Of  the  89  men,  40  were  between  65  and  70  vears,  25  between  70  and  75  years  21 
between  75  and  80  years,  and  3  between  80  and  85  years  of  age. 

Of  the  89  men,  60  were  widowed,  13  had  wives  alive,  and  16  were  never  married.  Of  the  60  who  were  widowed 
34  had  families,  and  26  had  no  families  alive.  Four  of  the  married  men  had  their  wives  also  in  the  poorhouse,  2  living 
with  them  m  the  quarters  specially  provided  for  decent  married  couples.    Of  the  89  men,  7  were  bedridden. 

Of  the  129  women  in  the  ordinary  wards,  45  were  aged  between  65  and  70  years,  38  between  70  and  75  years  30 
between  75  and  80  years,  12  between  80  and  85  years,  and  4  between  85  and  90  years.  Of  the  129  women,  113  were 
widows,  5  were  married,  and  11  never  had  been  married.  Of  the  113  widows,  69  had  families,  and  44  had  no  families 
living.  Two  of  the  married  women  lived  with  their  husbands  in  the  married  couples'  quarters.  Of  the  129  women 
10  were  bedridden.  ' 

The  single  men  and  women,  and  the  widowed  with  no  families,  have  reallv  no  friends  with  whom  thev  could 
reside.  Of  the  widowed  with  families,  a  number  of  the  inmates  are  of  intemperate  habits,  and  their  families  pay  to  get 
them  kept  m  the  poorhouse,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  families  who  are  intemperate  and  their  parents  cannot 
reside  with  them.  In  quite  a  number  of  cases  the  old  persons  stated  frankly  that  it  was  owing  to  an  incompatibility  of 
temper  as  between  sons-in-law  or  daughters-in-law,  as  the  case  might  be,  that  kept  them  from  residing  with  their 
families.  In  the  winter  a  good  number  who  are  at  present  able  to  move  about,  are  confined  to  bed.  On  the  whole 
there  are  very  few  who  are  decent  and  able,  and  have  friends  willing  to  allow  them  to  reside  with  them  even  if  they 
had  a  pension  of  5s.  to  7s.  a  week.    I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant,  ' 

The  Secretary  "  (Signed)    JOHN  MITCHELL,  Inspector. 

Local  Government  Board, 

Edinburgh.  > 
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APPENDIX  No.  CLXVII.  (A).— Continued. 
Paper  handed  in  by  Mr  J.  Mitchell. 
TABLE  No.  X.    Q.  59726  (43). 


Showing  the  Number  of  Unmarried  Men,  between  Certain  Ages,  Admitted  to  the  Poorhodse  for 
1905-6,  AND  the  percentage  to  the  Total  Men  Admitted. 


2  J  and  29 

30  and  39 

40  and  49 

50  and  59 

Total. 

Total  Men  Admitted 
during  the  Year. 

Percentage. 

244 

255 

281 

163 

— 

943 

2539 

37-14 

TABLE  No.  XI.    Q.  59726  (66). 

Showing  Number  of  Applications  made  to  Govan  Combination  each  year  from  1896  to  1906, 
with  Number  of  Claims  sent,  and  percentage  of  Claims  to  Applications. 


Year. 

1896-7 

1897-8 

1898-9 1899-00 

1 

1900-1 

1901-2 

1902-3 

1903-4 

1904-5 

1905-6 

Total . 

No.  of  Applications, 

4524 

4419 

4851 

5246 

5689 

6352 

6415 

7358 

8081 

8174 

61,109 

No.  of  Claims  sent  by  Govan,  . 

508 

479 

522 

545 

564 

617 

657 

639 

619 

678 

5,828 

Percentage  of  Claims  sent  to  Appli-  \ 
cations,  J 

11-2 

10-8 

10-7 

10-4 

9-9 

9-7 

10-2 

8-7 

7-6 

8-3 

9-5 

TABLE  No.  XII.    Q.  59726  (67). 

Showing  the  Number  of  Claims  admitted  by  Other  Parishes  to 
TO  Other  Parishes,  from  1896  to  1906. 

Govan,  and 

BY  GoVAN 

Year. 

1896-7 

1897-8 

1898-9 

1899-00 

1900-1 

1901-2 

1902-3 

1903-4  1904-5 

1905-6 

Total. 

Admitted  by  other  parishes. 

525 

475 

486 

491 

509 

587 

600 

577 

563 

637 

5450 

Admitted  to  other  parishes. 

402 

314 

310 

358 

387 

398 

380 

483 

490 

504 

4026 

Difference  in  favour  of  Govan,  . 

123 

161 

176 

133 

122 

189 

220 

94 

73 

133 

1424 

TABLE  No.  XIII.    Q.  59726  (68). 

Showing  the  Cost  of  Other  Parish  Poor  resident  in  Govan,  and  Govan  Poor  resident  in 

Other  Parishes. 


Year. 

1896-7 

1897-8 

1898-9 

1899-00 

1900-1 

1901-2 

1902-3 

1903-4 

1904-5 

1905-6^  Total. 

Paid  by  other  parishes  to  Govan, 
Paid  by  Govan  to  other  parishes,  . 

A.mount  of  difference. 

£2622 
2214 

£2802 
2375 

£3011 
2367 

£3088 
2521 

£3169 
3372 

£3212 
2841 

£3782 
2927 

£3704 
3419 

£3622 
3818 

j 

£3921  '£32,933 

4257'  30,111 

1 

£408 

£427 

£644 

£567 

£203 

£371 

£855 

£285 

£196 

£336  £2,822 

1 

APPENDIX  No.  CLXVII.  (B). 
Paper  handed  in  by  Mr  J.  Mitchell. 
Govan  Combination  Parish  Council. 


Estimated  population,  at  15th  May  1895    307,566 

1906    369,680 

Paupers,  including  dependants  and  lunatics,  at  15th  May  1895    7,076 

1906  9,058 

Expenditure  for  year  ending  15tli  May  l'.S95  £62,294 

1906  £110,415 

Poor-rate  for  year  1894-5    9|d.  per  £ 

1905-6   i     .       .       .       .      l/Oi  per  £ 
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APPENDIX  No.  CLXVIII.  (A). 


PAPER  HANDED  IN  BY  MR  A.  M'CRACKEN. 


Q.  59728  (17). 


STATEMENT  of  Number  of  Tickets  issued  to  School  Children  by  the  Glasgow  Poor  Children's  Dinner  Table 
Society,  and  the  Numbers  Attending  the  Tables  for  the  Week  ending  8th  February  1907. 


Table. 
Black  Street,  . 
Young  Street, 
Bethany  Hall, 
Cathedral  Square, 
Garngad, 
Camperdown  St., 
Anderston, 
Muse  Lane, 
Partick  (ship-build 
ing  centre),  ■ 


Tickets. 

Average. 

Percentage 

180 

124 

69 

180 

112 

62 

250 

152 

61 

100 

71 

71 

110 

101 

92 

235 

194 

83 

122 

83 

68 

320 

267 

84 

168 

92 

55 

Table. 
Tradeston, 
Go  van  (ship-build 

ing  centre), 
Gorbals,  . 
Plantation, 
Camlachie, 
Pollokshaws, 


Tickets. 

Average. 

Percentage. 

154 

96 

62 

133 

65 

49 

165 

119 

72 

150 

94 

63 

217 

141 

65 

104 

51 

49 

2,588 

1,762 

68 

APPENDIX  No.  CLXVIII.  (B). 
Paper  handed  in  by  Mr  A.  M'Cracken.    Qs.  59728  (18)  and  59766. 


GLASGOW  UNITED  EVANGELISTIC  ASSOCIATION. 
Children's  Day  Refuges,  Free  Breakfast  Tables. 


Central. 

Eastern. 

Western. 

Northern. 

Date. 

(1907.) 

Total. 

Schools. 

Number. 

Schools. 

Number. 

Schools. 

Number. 

Schools. 

Number. 

Feb.  4 

Dovehill 

29 

29 

„  5 

23 

23 

»  6 

25 

25 

»  7 

23 

Hozier  St. 

90 

113 

„  8 

Rose  Street 

49 

... 

48 

... 

97 

H 

22 

... 

29 

51 

„  12 

32 

34 

66 

„  13 

35 

28 

63 

„  14 

Adelphi  Ter. 

26 

35 

61 

„  15 

25 

42 

Finnieston  and 

1 

68 

„  18 

23 

25 

Anderston 

1 

Oakbank 

5 

54 

„  19 

35 

26 

1 

Rockvilla 

32 

94 

.  „  20 

36 

23 

Bishop  St.  and 

49 

37 

145 

»  21 

33 

30 

Washington  St. 

32 

35 

130 

»  22 

26 

31 

19 

37 

113 

„  25 

28 

17 

23 

28 

96 

„  26 

33 

20 

22 

30 

105 

„  27 

28 

20 

22 

33 

103 

„  28 

33 

• 

13 

22 

44 

112 

980 
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APPENDIX  No.  CLXVIII.  (C). 
Paper  handed  in  by  Mr  A.  M'Cracken.    Q.  59731. 


Table  showing  Particulars  as  to  the  Glasgow  Charities. 


Medical  Charities,  etc. 

Capital. 

Income. 

Expenditure. 

3j        s.  a. 

£ 

•s. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

1  1  V-t 

IvOVcll    JLIIXII  lllal y    ^IJcJlIX^    icULlllL    allu  CA- 

957  510    R  fi 

Extra. 

22,883 

3 

4 

LcIlUcOj  iyu/ ) 

>       39,751  10 

9 

A  A  A  aA  1  OA^? 

Aci elect  i  JUo 

ii,yoo  ID  y 

1  Ord. 

30,351 

15 

3 

„             Ophthalmic  Institution  . 

2103 

15 

0 

2437  0 

11 

1896 

„              "Schaw"  Convalescent 
Home  (see  "  Homes  ") 

lot  ^ 

Western  Infirmary  (extended  1907)  and 

OVJjOZO    10  0 

Extra. 

11,243 

19 

0 

■       32,368  10 

7 

Dispensary 

Ord. 

21,654 

19 

6 

"  Lady  Hozier  "  Convalescent  Home, 

in  connection  (see  "  Homes  ") 

LOCJ\J 

A^ictoria  Infirmary  and  Bellahouston  Dis- 

J-ft 1  1  ft  IS  <^ 

Extra. 

9142 

6 

7 

Extra.  8361  4 

10 

pensary 

Ord. 

9910 

12 

2 

Ord.  14,947  18 

6 

and  ad- 

(Convalescent   Home,    Largs,  see 
.  "Homes") 

ditions. 

iOOD  1 

Samaritan  Hospital  for  Women 

2726 

18 

4 

1  RQii  fi  S 

LOijO — U  / 

3612  17 

0 

1  OAK    Ci  \ 

lyoo— D  ; 

1  rustees  oi  Bazaar  Endowment  r  und 

Interest  712 

10 

11 

) 

1  Q1  rk 
lolU 

Glasgow  Royal  Asylum  (benefits  not  con- 
fined to  Glasgow,  paying  patients) 

1  QfiO 

looJJ 

iSick  Children's  Hospital — 

Special  endowments .... 

25,661    6  4 

1321 

18 

6 

Investments,  unrestricted 

15,875  Vi  4 

5248 

7 

10 

4638  19 

6 

Building  ...... 

louy  D  lu 

797 

4 

10 

looo 

Dispensary  ..... 

1418  7 

5 

Cottage  Hospital,  Drumchapel  . 

.    ,  ■  ■  ■     I , 

1310  4 

3 

Ibo4 

Maternitv  Hospital,  extended  1907,  cost 

(not  stated) 

3322 

0 

2 

4041  9 

4 

about  £8000 

1861 

Glasgow  Hospital  for  Skin  Diseases  . 

Subscr. 

375 

7 

0 

Interest  105 
Med.  sold  204 

1 

15 

4 
0 

465  5 

6 

1872 

„       Ear,  Is  ose,  and  1  hroat  Hospital  . 

906 

0 

0 

978  0 

0 

1877 

„       Hospital  for  VVomen  . 

638 

16 

8 

640  16 

0 

1885 

„       Dental  Hospital,  Incorporated  . 

Subscr. 
Fees 

274 
195 

6 
6 

0 
0 

519  12 

0 

1903 

„       Women's  Private  Hospital  (1905) 

464  and  fees 

567  0 

0 

ioyu 

,,       Cancer  Hospital  .... 

not  stated 

2662 

8 

3 

2646  15 

4 

1805 

„      Lock  Hospital  .... 

Investmts.455 
Ord.  772 
Extra.  662 

2 
11 
17 

1 
6 
6 

Ord.  1370  3 
Extra.  87  2 

1 
7 

1824 

„       Eye  Infirmary  .... 

Subsc. 

3737 

3 

6 

Interest  508 

11 

5 

j 

4651  17 

8 

Fees 

124 

19 

0 

1864 

Lanark  Hospital  (R.C. )  Glasgow  benefits 
New  wing  added  cost  £4000 

987 

7 

9 

1154  3 

7 

1893 

St  Elizabeth's  Home  for  District  and 

(District  Nursing) 

682 

7 

4 

1203  14 

3 

Private  Nursing  (R.C.) 
Glasgow  Sick  Poor  and  Nursing  Association 

1875 

3827    4  2i 

Ord. 

2562 

5 

7 

„           „       Lady  Whitworth  Fund 

5000    0  O" 

Extra. 

1781 

0 

5 

j 

3533  3 

5 

(special) 

„  Training  Home  for  Nurses,  fees 
and  patients,  £6793  19s.  8d. 

„  M'Alpin  Nursing  Home,  cost 
£7167  9s.  2d. 

not  stated 

Subscr. 

278 

2 

6 

From 
reserve 

U79 
i 

11 

10 

■ 

1895 

Maryhill  District  Nursing  Association 

194 

15 

3 

1882 

St  Andrew's  Ambulance  Association,  Head 

Ord. 

2847 

3 

10 

) 
\ 

3110  7 

office 

Extra. 

338 

19 

0 

1 

Red  Cross  Branch  .... 

10,245    2  9 

389 

8 

3 

218  15 

2 

1874 

Broomhill  Home  for  Incurables 

37,894    5  11  • 

5423 

5 

11 

5300  0 

0 

1903 

„        ("Lanfine"  Home)  inc.  Con 
sumptives 

15,110    0  .0 

778 

7 

5i 

954  18 

2 

1906 

„        Outdoor  Relief .... 

1153  7 

0 

Bridge  of  Weir  (Quarrier's),  Colony  for 
Epileptics,  Building  cost  £4500 

Bal.  of  Bldgs.  Ac. 

Buildings  Account 

1578    5  3 

2105 

0 

0 

2347  14 

1 

Bridge  of  Weir  (Quarrier's)  Sanatorium, 
Consumptives 

139  12 

2 

Bal.  of  Bldgs.  Ac. 

5831    0  0 

6725 

0 

8 

5115  17 

5 
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APPENDIX  No.  CLXVIII.  {G).— Continued. 
Paper  handed  in  by  Mr  A.  M'Cracken.    Q.  59731. 
Table  showing  Particulars  as  to  the  Glasgow  Charities. — continued. 


Medical  Charities,  etc. 


«2 


"  Bellefield  "  Sanatorium  (Consumptives)  . 

Colquhoun  Bequest  for  Incurables  . 
Garscube  Cottage  Hospital  for  Incurable 
Soldiers 

Glasgow  Medical  Mission,  reserve 

(Two  Dispensaries)  legacy  account  . 
Bridgeton  Medical   Mission,  Dispensary, 

William  Street 
Anderston  Health  Association  . 
Glasgow  Central  Dispensary 

„       Public  Dispensary  (medicine  sold) 
£49  19s.  6d. 

r  East})ark  Home  for  Infirm  Children 
Children's  Home  Hospital,  Aberfoyle 
„  „  "  Ashgrove," 

Maybole 
"  Biggart- 

Memorial,"  Prestwick 
Indigent  Women — Ure-Elder  Fund 

„       Gentlewomen's  Fund  (Scotland) : 
(Capital,  £124,947  lis.   Id.  ;  Income, 
£8549  17s.  5d.  ;  Expenses,  £9843) 
Aged  Christian  Friend  Society  (Scotland) : 
(Capital,  £17,810  2s.   3d.  ;  Pensions, 
£4126  ;  Expenses,  £316) 
National  Life-Boat  Institution — Glasgow 
Branch,  1906-7 
„  „         Legacies,  1906-7 

Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Families  Association  \ 
Glasgow  Branch  / 
„  Help  Society 

Seaman's  Friend  Society  . 

Ladies'  Auxiliary  .... 
Glasgow  Aged  Seaman's  Relief  Fund 
„       Mission  to  the  Outdoor  Blind 
„  „     Ladies'  Auxiliary  . 

Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society 
Black's  Bequest  for  Domestic  Servants, 

200  pensioners,  50s. 
Balmann's  Bequest — 7  Lady  Annuitants  . 
North  Parish  Washing  Green  Society 
Poor  Children's  Dinner  Table  Society 

„  „  Clothing 

Day  Refuges,  Cripples  League  of  Kindness, 
etc. 

Toynbee  House .... 

Kyrle  Society  .... 

Glasgow  Ayrshire  Society  . 
„       Aberdeenshire  Society 

Perthshire  Charitable  Society  . 

Glasgow-Renfrewshire  Society  . 

Kintyre  Club  .... 

Glasgow  Stirlingshire  and  Sons  of  the  Rock 
with  at  least  fifty  Clan,  County,  or  other 
local  Societies  with  capital  sums  ranging 
£300  to  £2000 


Capital. 


£       s.  d. 

10,472    2  8 

23,380    0  0 


2386  15  8 
1299  10  8 


no  report 
2029  16  6 


Glasgow  contrib. 
Glasgow  Branch 

2244"  "7  8 


3700    5  0 

1800    0  0 

9195  13  0 

1800    0  0 

590    0  0 


2600    0  0 


13,377    5  3 

1177  18  6 

7969' 16  2 

5256  11  1 


Income. 


£     s.  d. 
3296    5  1 
(1/4/05  to  30/9/06)  \ 


730 

£400  to  £450 


1042  12  0 


359  9  9 
130    7  1 


1441 

11 

6 

678 

10 

7 

428 

14 

0 

3078 

14 

0 

361 

15 

4 

1274 

18 

1 

537 

19 

9 

1175 

4 

2153 

10 

I 

*  1400 

0 

0 

973 

5 

4 

500 

0 

0 

140 

0 

0 

140 

0 

0 

1407 

2 

9^ 

43 

10 

2 

3164 

6 

1 

172 

11 

1 

86 

0 

0 

469 

13 

1 

80 

5 

0 

427 

0 

0 

394 

18 

3 

218 

10 

11 

409 

0 

0 

Expenditure. 


£     s.  d. 

3500    9  8 

730    0  0 


1248    6  11 


407  19  6 
137    8  1 


1745  receives 


863    0  0 


428  14  0 

3078  14  0 
.244  16  0 


1661    4  7 

740  12  0 

1027    1  0 

2411  16  10 

t 1366  16  3 

1071    7  1 

500    0  0 

140    0  0 

1307    6  3^ 

23  14  0 

3233    9  3 

107  17  4 

86    0  0 

399    1  7 

96    5  0 

473    2  9 

218    9  4 


*  £522  17s.  5Jd.  for  work  done. 


t  £1114  12s.  6id.  is  wages. 
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Homes  :— Convalescent,  Holiday,  etc. 


Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland,  "special"  . 
Convalescent  Seaside  Homes,  Dunoon 
Convalescent  Home,  Lenzie 

Kilmun  Home  (Glasgow  Abstainers  Union) 
Mission  Coast  Home,  Saltcoats  . 
"  Lady    Hozier "    Convalescent  Home, 
Lanark 

{See  Western  Infirmary) 

"  Scliaw  "  Convalescent  Home,  Bearsden  . 

{See  Royal  Infirmary) 

Victoria   Infirmary  Convalescent  Home, 
Largs 

Sick  Children's  Hospital  Home,  Drum- 
chapel  {see  Sick  Children's  Hospital) 
Eastpark  Home  for  Infirm  Children,  special 

endowment 
Cottage  Home  for  Convalescent  Children, 

Helensburgh 
Children's  Home  Hospital,  Aberfoyle 

f  Children's  Home  Hosjntal,  "  Ashgrove,  ^ 

Maybole  

Children's  Home  Hospital,  "Biggart- 

Memorial,"  Prestwick 
Children's  Fresh- Air  Fortnight  Homes 

— nine  

AVeary  Workers'  Rest,  Dunoon  . 
^  Mothers'  Rest,  Saltcoats 
Childrens'  Convalescent  Home,  Dundonald 
Childi-eii's  Fresh- Air  Fortnight 

Home,  Eahnaha 
Children's  Fresh- Air  Fortnight 
Home,  Mountgreenan 
Orphan  Homes  of  Scotland,  Quarrier's, 
Glasgow  and   Bridge   of  Weir,  1300 
children 

Orphan  Homes  for  Girls,  Whiteinch  . 
Sailors'  Orphan  Society  of  Scotland,  Glas- 
gow and  Kilmacolm 
"Empress"  Training  Shij) :  Government 

grants,  £5790,  3s.  7d. 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Board — 

Industrial  Schools,  Chapelton,54girls' 
„  Mossbank,  364  boys 

Day  Industrial  School,  Green  Street, 
170  boys  and  girls 

Industrial  Schools,  Maryhill,  2 10  girls 


o  J 
O 


!> 

„  Rottenrow,  200 

„  Rose  Street,  167 

„  Williaiu  Street, 

92 

General  Expenses  .... 
Claim  on  Commissioners  for  the  Prevention 
of  Juvenile  Delinquency  in  the  City  of 
Glasgow,  £11,401,  10s.  5d. 
Value  of  Property  of  Trust,  £58,289,  4s.  7d. 
Dalbeth  Industrial  School,  R.C. 
Slatefield  „  „ 

St  Mary's         ,,    boys,  Kenmure,  R.C.  . 
„  ,,    girls,  Abercromby  Street, 

R.C. 

Parkhead  Reformatory,  R.C. 

Whitevale  Refuge  for  Poor  Children,  R.C. 

Royal  Asylum  for  the  Blind  ;  Home  and 
Industrial  Training,  and  Education  for 
Childi-en  5-16  ;  Industrial  for  men 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  Mount  Florida, 
Maintenance  (Pupils  pay  £15  per 
annum),  £2246,  14s.  lid.  ;  Government 
Grant,  £899,  19s.  6d. 


Capital. 


£  s.  d. 

3750  0  0 

10,650  0  0 

18,613  10  10 

3451  5  11 
3365  11  2 


10,500    0  0 
15,000    0    0  I 

3000    0  0 


Buildings 
£50,806,  2s. 

about 
8000  benefit 

annually. 


Private  ;  Her 

Private  ;  Lady 

8092  13  3 
for  buildings,  etc. 

6890  1  0 
35,642  13  2 


Income. 


7029  12  5 


192  13  0 
Grace  the  Duchess  of 

Bell. 


63,274  19  11 
inc.  new  buildings 
28,20]    4  5 

22,844  12  0 


Infirv. 


£  s.  d. 

8782  3  6 

2727  1  6 

1078  12  11 

1261  1  6 

6.55  10  4 


706  10  3 


Endt.  \ 
&  subs.  J 

525    8  6 
Deficit  paid  by 
infirmary 

23  12  4 


Ord. 
Extra. 


2319 

18 

4 

436 

6 

3 

230 

0 

0 

462 

19 

4 

24,657    9  7 


Gov. 

5043 

11 

8 

Income 

1005 

11 

4 

Gov. 

465 

10 

2 

Otherw. 

256 

16 

11 

Gov. 

2327 

12 

11 

Otherw. 

95 

18 

6 

Gov. 

532 

1 

3 

Otherw. 

341 

0 

1 

Gov. 

441 

5 

9 

Otherw. 

204 

8 

10 

Gov. 

243 

2 

7 

Otherw. 

161 

13 

1 

161 

1 

5 

Expenditure. 


£  s.  d. 

6762    2  2 

Ord.     2647  10  8 

Extra.    165  14  2 

1408    1  7 

1028    4  3 

>          1362    0  7 


1741  13  8 
1025  13  5 


Ord.  2994    8  9 
230    0  0 


7420    3  0 


192  13  0 


Montrose. 


20,456  17  1 


803 

13 

2 

922 

2 

9 

5046 

7 

3 

3598 

2 

6 

7963 

13 

7 

7880 

9 

6 

1633 

4 

8 

8328 

3 

2 

1762 

11 

8 

5165 

6 

5 

1557 

6 

4 

1475 

9 

7 

1102 

0 

0 

1677 

3 

1 

2498    2  0 


Extra.     2314    9  5 

7613  6  2 
Exclusive  of  Industri 

4609  12  5 
Including  income  and 
Government  Grant 


3234  15  7 


28  15  7 

7196  18  9 
al  Department. 

6089  18  7 
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Begun. 


1903 


1859 


1838 
1873 

1850 

1878 

1885 


1811 

1894 
1895 

1897 


1874 
1864 


Act  1882 

1857 
Act  1882 


APPENDIX  No.  CLXVIII.  (C).— Continued. 
Paper  handed  in  by  Mr  A.  M'Cracken.    Q.  59731. 
Table  showing  Particulars  as  to  the  Glasgow  Charities. — continued. 


1857 
1819 


1863 


16th  and 

17th 
centuries 


Homes  : — Convalescent,  Holiday,  etc. 


Assoc.  for  care  of  Defective  and  Feeble- 
minded Children  —  Home,  Waverley 
Park,  Kirkintilloch 

N.S.P.C.C.  Home,  Cardonald  . 

Magdalene  Institution  .... 


Dalbeth,  R.C. 
Night  Asyhim  for  Houseless  Poor,  and 

House  of  Industry  for  Women 
Homefor  Deserted  Mothers,  308  Renfrew  St. 
House  ot  Shelter  for  Women,  114  Hill  St.  ] 

„  „  15  White  vale 

Street  J 

Training  School  and  Temporary  Home  for 

Servant  Girls 
Arlington  Home — Training  for  Servants  . 
Church  of  Scotland  Elders'  Wives  and 

Daughters'  Home  for  Girls 
Old  Man's  Friend  Society  and  Old  Women's 

Home,  Rottenrow 
Buchanan  Retreat,  Bearsden,  Old  Men 
Whiteinch  Homes,  provide  free  house,  coal, 

and  gas  to  deserving  old  coujjles 
Anderston  Girls'  Home  (Working  Girls)  . 
Charity  Organisation  Society  Shelter  and 

Labour  Yard  (subsidised  by  C.O.S.) 
Scottish    Labour    Colony  Locharwoods, 

Farm,  etc. 
Salvation  Army  Shelter — Women 

„  „  Home  for  Men 

Episcopal  Church  Army  Shelter  „ 
Church  of  Scotland's  Home  for  Women 

1,    Men  (2)  . 
11              11          11  Lads 
Home  for  Servants,  Garuethill,  R.C. 
Sailors'  Home  

Glasgow  Day  Nurseries  Association  . 
Smyllum  Orphanage,  Lanark,  R.C.  (450 
Children) 

Educational.  —  Local  Endowments  and 
Bequests. 

University  Bursaries  

Marshall    Trust,    applies    to  Glasgow, 

Lanarkshire  and  Stirlingshire  :  Capital, 

£281,656  Os.  2d.,  Income,  £1 1,096  2s.  9d. 
Hutcheson's  Educational  Trust,  £1542,  8s.  6d. 

fees  included  in  Income 
Glasgow  City  Educ.  Endowments  Board  . 
General  Educational  „ 
Buchanan  Institution  (340  boys) 
Logan  and  Johnston,  School  of  Domestic 

Economy  for  Girls 
Maclean  Trust  (L.  Col.  Alex.  M'L.)  . 
Glasgow  Highland  Society 

„       Technical  College  including— 
Anderson's  College  (1796),  Mechanics 
Inst.  (1823),  Allan  Glen's  (1853), 
Atkinson's  Inst.  (1861) 

Haldane  Trust  

Buchanan  Bequest  {see  Trades'  House) 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  {see  "  Homes  ") 
Scottish  National  Inst,  for  Education  of 

Imbecile  Children,  Lai'bert  :  Capital, 

£22,345,  14s.  2d. 
Baillie's  Institution,  Free  Library,  £18,000, 

with  21  years'  accumulation. 
Hutcheson's  Hospital,  Capital  is  in  Ground 

Annuals,  Feu  Duties,  etc. 
Merchants'  House 

Bequests,  Mortifications,  Houses,  Lands, 
etc. ;  pays  Pensions  to  Decayed  members, 
and  Bursaries,  etc. 
Trades'  House  £154,847  16s. 

Less  Buchanan  Bequest  £13,537   Os.  Od. . 

(See  "  Educational ") 
Trades'  House — Bursaries  &  Mortifications 

„  „      Fourteen  Incorporations 


Capital. 


s.  d. 


14,128    2  5 


16,220    0  0 


3858    4  9 
inc.  property. 
433    9  2 
2970    0  0 

inmates  pay 
part. 


Income. 


E.\tra. 

Ord. 

Invest. 

Extra. 
Ord. 

Extra. 
Ord. 
Work, 
etc. 


£ 

.3. 

d. 

868 

18 

7 

2244 

10 

10 

yzi 

y 

9 

532 

7 

3 

454 

5 

1 

2674 

14 

4 

794 

2 

11 

1677 

11 

11 

872 

JO 

0 

957 

10 

4 

1655 

15 

5 

466 

3 

6 

658 

10 

6 

300 

2 

7 

2143 

12 

9 

2461 

9 

1 

Private  jbequest. 
Supiilemented  by  [private  bequest. 


Work  done 
Subscribed 


159,522 

3 

11 

73,715 

18 

4 

56,503 

0 

0 

37,690 

4 

0 

21,553 

14 

0 

34,000 

4 

11 

79,467 

0 

0 

1086    5  1 
inc.  from  shops 
3.59    3  7 


336,678  18  9 

of  which 
Glasgow  receives 
£3893  6s.  4d. 


13,537    0  0 


(estimated) 
300,000    0  0 

380,540    5  1 


141,310  16  4| 
574,435    1  7| 


4198  18  4 
173  14  6 
2283    2  7 


78  4  4 
315  0  0 
447    0  10 


717  16  8 
483    0  0 


11,800  0 

0 

11,800    0  0 

Extra.  22,762  7 

11 

Bal.  to  Capital  Ac. 

Ord.     10,023  11 

1 

100    0  0 

7671  17  0 

236  11 

8 

Cap.  Ac.  6129  12 

31 

4718    5  6 

670  0 

0 

670    0  0 

21,161  2 

2i 

16,396  12  6 

Expenditure. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

T?-»rf                            A  DA 

0 

0 

1  7yl 
1  /  4 

7 

0 

2124 

3 

1 

]  Extra.  643 

4 

9 

>  1264 

7 

4 

3651 

17 

0 

1  1852 

3 

3 

1 

y  2814 

10 

0 

1 

J 

496 

8 

10 

527 

8 

10 

290 

1 

7 

4240  19  10 


4942  15  8 
749  15  6 


132  3  4 
617  12  9 


19,422  17  11 
3893    6  4 


11,592 

12 

10 

11,105 

2 

2 

7230 

5 

11 

6478 

4 

1 

2849 

7 

10 

2622 

9 

2 

3412 

11 

10 

3401 

5 

5 

1765 

2 

8 

1333 

5 

1 

685 

8 

5 

643 

5 

5 

887 

18 

0 

5430 

15 

8 

2491 

18 

9 

398  5  11 
387  15  0 


Pensions 


6  K 
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Homes  : — Convalescent,  Holiday,  etc. 

Capita 

Income. 

Expenditure. 

£ 

s. 

a. 

£ 

.s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

vjrranci  Antiquity  bociety  .... 
Trades'  House  Deacons'  Association  . 

2715 

8 

11 

105 

12 

4 

77 

5 

5 

3025 

7 

6 

115 

1 

11 

105 

11 

3 

S\ r»  1  ^ IT"  i^T    A  "1*1  ri  £i                  \A/ oo  ■xrdT>.> 
OUCicUV         xi-llUcl  oUUll    VV  cdVCrb  . 

27,112 

15 

Q 
O 

1159 

2 

7 

820 

19 

6 

„       Deacons  and  Free  Preses  . 

6065 

19 

I 

Extra. 
Ord. 

232 
311 

0 
4 

6 
1 

1  207 

13 

0 

^JTlOOclB   l^OlllUaLLy  Ol  vjrlaSi^OW 

23,943 

15 

Z 

817 

18 

2 

,,           ,,     (for  unmarried  daughters) 

lT±diOLcl    XlUCJiclto     live    pcilolUilb   Ui     3iO  rillO 

3127 

12 

5 

69 

10 

0 

±/0,  one  01  3i4  lus. 

Stationers,  Company  of,  Glasgow 

600 

0 

0 

600 

0 

0 

vxiasgow  U  niteti  x  lesiiers  oociety 

5846 

18 

y) 

824 

14 

10 

736 

15 

8 

,,        iiuiiajiu  L 1  umjujxigciy  jjcUcvujciiu 

1480 

0 

n 

47 

1 

7 

19 

2 

0 

Association 

,,       Ironmongers  and  Iron  Merchants' 
Friendly  Society 

10,059 

9 

D 

... 

„       Corn  Trade  Benevolent  Assoc. 

9697 

8 

11 

312 

18 

0 

226 

2 

6 

,,      Eastern  Mercliants'  and  Trades- 

4309 

7 

Q 

c5 

men's  Society 

,,      Southern  Merchants'  and  l.rades- 

3000 

0 

\j 

90 

0 

0 

66 

2 

0 

men's  Society 

Scottish  Wine  and  Spirit  Merchants'  Ben- 

31.584 

2 

0 

1013 

2 

10 

985 

9 

2 

evolent  Association 

,,       Artists'  Benevolent  Association  . 

300 

0 

0 

281 

0 

0 

Foreigners'  Relief  Society .... 

135 

11 

0 

135 

11 

0 

Charity  Organisation  Society  . 

61741 

15 

0 

5393 

3 

9 

4842 

14 

5 

Barony  of  Gorbals  Benevolent  Society 

9332 

11 

1 

588 

7 

9 

403 

14 

4 

Glasgow  Female          ,,             ,,    .  . 

1708 

0 

0 

1708 

0 

0 

„      Aged  Women's  Society 

9877 

7 

3 

823 

9 

8 

1255 

2 

6 

„      Benevolent  Society 

6035 

9 

Extra. 
Ord. 

260 
1886 

0 
12 

0 

4^ 

1  2012 

5 

0 

City  of  Glasgow  Native  Benevolent  Assoc. 

31,885 

8 

4 

1385 

15 

6 

1164 

18 

6 

Widows'  Friendly  Society .... 

none 

2046 

0 

0 

1613 

0 

0 

Scottish  Hide  and  Leather  Trades'  Provi- 

8607 

4 

5 

347 

5 

11 

386 

4 

1 

dent  and  Benevolent  Society 
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o 
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1^ 

o 

CO 
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(N 

CM 

Ol 

1^ 
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00 

CD 

05 
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CM 

1^ 

CO 
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CO 
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p 
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do 
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05 
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05 
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00 

CO 

in 
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CO 

1^ 

CO 

05 
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o 

CO 

o 

CD 

Ear. 

I-H 

05 

00 

O 

O 

(M 

O 

CM 

o 

o 

00 

O 

O 

I-H 

in 

in 

CO 

in 

00 

00 

CO 

00 

in 

CM 

I — 1 

1 — 1 

1 — 1 

rH 

I-H 

I-H 

(M 

(M 

CM 

<M 

(M 

Diseases  of 

in 

in 

(M 

05 

05 

CM 

CO 

o 

CO 

00 

00 
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o 

CM 

(M 

CM 

Tt< 

^ 

in 

JO 

m 

00 

<35 

CD 

in 

00 

00 

O 

o 

00 

CO 

C35 

00 

CO 

CO 

in 

in 

CO 

(M 

CM 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

Cj5 

O 

Women. 

CO 

1^ 

00 

O 

CM 

CO 

Oi 

O 

00 

(M 

CO 

05 

CO 

CD 

CO 

00 

CM 

CO 

CO 

O 

I-H 

1 — 1 

1 — 1 

1 — ( 

CM 

03 

in 

CD 

1 — 1 

I — 1 

CO 

00 

CD 

o 

CD 

05 

CO 

-* 

CO 

-t 

CO 

o 

CO 

05 

CD 

o 

(M 

C35 

CM 

Vaccination. 

•  00 

05 

i> 

03 

1^ 

o 

00 

CM 

CM 

CO 

03 

in 

CO 

un 

1^ 

o 

in 

03 

05 
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CO 

.  (M 

CD 

1^ 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

-t 

CO 

<M 

o 

(M 

CO 

CM 

o 

05 

00 

00 

o 

00 

00 

o 

00 

00 

Surgical. 


Medical. 
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Total  Out-door 
Consultations. 
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i-Hi-HrHrHi-HCM(M(MCOCM(MtMCMCMCOC0C0C0C0'i<C0-*"*CDCOt^XO5 
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rH,-(i-HrHr-Hi-H(MCMCMCOCMCO(M-COCOC0COCOC0COCOCOC0CO^^'*-*-*^^in 


EH 
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P3 
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APPENDICES  : 


APPENDIX  No.  CLXX. 


PAPER  HANDED  IN  BY  MR  JAMES  ANDERSON,  RUTHERGLEN. 


Q.  60394  (13  b,  iii.).' 
Keport  op  Local  Government  Board  for  1901. 


List  of  Parishes  having  Rates  over  2s.  per  £. 


Total  Parishes. 

Parishes  over  2s.  per  £. 

County. 

No. 

Gross 
Valuation. 

Amount 
raised  by 
Assessment. 

Average 
Rate 
per  £. 

No. 

Gross 
Valuation. 

Amount 
raised  by 
Assessment. 

Average 
Rate 
per  £. 

Argyle,        .       .  . 
Caithness,  .... 
Inverness,  ... 
Orkney,  .... 
Ross  and  Cromarty, 
Sutherland,  .... 
Zetland,  .... 

39 
10 
33 
21 
33 
13 
12 

£ 

537,424 
140,287 
466,474 
78,709 
294,759 
94,411 
47,816 

£ 

22,647 
10,019 
29,015 
5,659 
22,819 
8,057 
5,517 

s.  d. 

1  u 

2  0|- 

1  6| 

2  2 
2  1 

2  Of 

3  7| 

8' 

6 
14 
12 
16 

7 

11 

£ 

46,620 
67,501 
68,169 
48,608 
127,387 
38,540 
30,011 

£ 
6,584 
8,575 
8,612 
4,369 
13,333 
4,955 
4,408 

s.  d. 

3  1| 

4  1 

2  11 

3  9f 
3  3 

5  6 

,  CO 

o  ^ 
°  60 

J 

Scotland,  .... 

161 
876 

1,659,880 
28,490,856 

103,733 
870,489 

2  n 

0  9^ 

74 

426,836 

50,836 

3  7i 

APPENDIX  No.  CLXXI-.  (A). 


PAPER  HANDED  IN  BY  MISS  ETHELINDA  HADWEN,  EDINBURGH. 


Q.  61832  (1). 
Analysis  op  Edinburgh  Poor. 


Poor  receiving  Outdoor  Relief  as  per  List,  May  1900,  1901,  1903,  1904,  1905,  1906. 


Causes  of  Pauperism. 

Cases. 

1900. 

1901. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

615 

644 

f)26 

735 

846 

770 

Children  (widows,  husband  ill,  in  jail  or  asylum,  etc.). 

423 

552 

514 

550 

626 

573 

Youth  

22 

42 

10 

12 

31 

6 

Other  causes  (heart  disease,  blindness,  want  of  limbs, 

debility,  and  various  diseases),  .... 

138 

239 

228 

281 

329 

296 

Rheumatism, 

70 

80 

101 

49 

48 

37 

Bronchitis,  .... 

57 

66 

52 

32 

30 

40 

Paralysis,  .       .       .       .       .       .  . 

42 

50 

62 

38 

48 

34 

44 

47 

25 

21 

29 

33 

Brain  (weak-minded,  epileptics,  etc.), 

29 

35 

40 

39 

55 

39 

i                                            Total  on  roll, 

1,440 

1,755 

1,658 

1,757 

2,042 

1,828 

EOYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOK  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CLXXI.  {K).— Continued. 
Paper  handed  in  by  Miss  Hadwen,  Edinburgh.    Q.  61832  (1). 
Analysis  of  Edinbdrgh  Pook. — contmued. 
Poor  in  Poorhouses. 


1900. 

1901. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1  00*7 



In  Oraigleith — 

Poor  aged  75  and  upwards,       .  , 

83 

82 

69 

73 

69 

78 

70 

/o 

ol 

7Q 
la 

»      »    6^   ))  )) 

88 

73 

79 

99 

111 

106 

247 

237 

237 

253 

265 

263 

Add:    Children  under  14, 

74 

70 

94 

79 

45 

63 

321 

307 

331 

332 

310 

326 

/?i  Graiglockhart — 

Pool'  aged  76  and  upwards, 

33 

43 

51 

58 

45 

63 

70 

48 

43 

55 

50 

65 

53 

I)      >i          i>  » 

61 

58 

64 

61 

57 

71 

142 

144 

170 

169 

157 

177 

Add:    Children  under  14, 

95 

84 

92 

94 

125 

74 

237 

228 

262 

263 

282 

261 

558 

535 

593 

595 

592 

677 

Total  inmates, 

1,021 

974 

1,187 

1,247 

1,259 

1,254 

Total  remaining  inmates,   part  of 

whom  in  hospital, .       .       ,       .  ^ 

463 

439 

594 

652 

667 

677 

Percentage  of  Inmates  in  Poorhouses  in  Scotland,  May  1904. 


Infirm,  . 

Sick, 

Children, 


All  other  ordinary  adults, 


21 '96  per  cent. 
28-19  „ 
11-80  „ 


61-95 
38-05 

100-0 


In  1905  at  Craigleith  there  were  epileptics 
and  one  subject  to  fits,      .       .       .  . 

Phthisis  (under  65),      .  . 

Asthenia  (under  65),     .  '  . 

Blind  or  weak  eyesight,  and  two  lost  one  eye 
(under  65  years  of  age),      .       .       .  . 

Paralysis  and  paraplegia,  etc.  (of  all  ages),  . 


1906. 

! 

3 

9 

8 

7 

16 

24 

16 

8 

19 

15 

62 

63 

1905,  at  Craiglockhart — 
Epileptics  (under  66), 
Phthisis  (under  65),   .       .       .  . 
Asthenia  (under  65),  .  ... 
Blind  (under  65),       .       .       .  . 
Paralysis  and  paraplegia  (of  all  ages), 


Brought  forward, 


1906. 

9 

9 

58 

82 

.  8 

7 

.  10 

12 

.  26 

29 

111 

139 

.  62 

63 

173 

202 

The  above  Analysis  of  the  Edinburgh  Poor  has  been  made 
for  niy  own  information  as  a  matter  of  interest  during  the 
years  from  1900  to  1906,  omitting  only  the  year  1902. 
Under  the  heading  of  "  Old  Age  "  there  have  been  included 
all  persons  over  the  age  of  65,  except  in  one  or  two 
instances  where  the  old  person  had  young  children,  and  iu 
these  instances  the  cases  have  been  put  into  the  category  of 
"  Children."  Under  the  heading  of  "  Children  "  have  been 
inserted  all  the  cases  where  the  cause  of  chargeability  is 
really  yoking  children,  as  widows,  husbands  ill,  in  jail,  or  in 
asylum,  but  as,  according  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  a  person 
with  only  one  child  is  not  a  proper  object  for  relief  unless 
through  illness,  in  cases  where  there  is  only  one  dependant 
the  case  has  been  put  under  the  heading  of  the  disease  to 
which  tlie  parent  was  subject ;  and  where  that  disease  is 
not  definitely  categorised,  under  the  heading  of  "Other 
Causes."  Under  the  heading  of  "Youth "are  placed  the 
children  who  are  boarded  with  relatives  in  the  town,  which 
are  extremely  few,  and  have  been  reduced  in  number  of 
late  years,  as  they  have  been  placed  under  the  Children's 
Committee  instead  of  being  on  the  Outdoor  Roll.  The 
"  Other  Causes"  includes  all  the  cases  which  have  not  been 
otherwise  catalogued  ;  but  in  all  cases  the  cause  of  charge- 
ability  is  illness,  or  some  bodily  disqualification,  as,  for 
instance,  there  are  several  dwarfs,  and  some  people  ex- 
tremely deaf,  who  would  otherwise  be  considered  able- 
bodied.  Under  "Rheumatism,"  "Bronchitis,"  and  "Par- 
alysis," also  "  Phthisis,"  the  cases  have  been  classed  where 
there  are  no  young  children  or  only  one  dependant,  and  are  in 


all  instances  those  of  persons  under  65  years  of  age.  Under 
"  Brain  "  are  persons  binder  65,  and  who  are  either  weak- 
minded  or  epileptic. 

In  the  years  1900-1901  all  cases  of  Phthisis,  wlietlier  there 
were  children  or  not,  were  put  into  the  category  of 
"  Phthisis,''  but  in  1903  only  those  Phthisis  cases  where 
there  were  no  children  were  put  into  the  Phthisis  list, 
which  explains  the  apparent  sudden  and  great  decrease  in 
the  number  of  Phthisis  cases. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  totals,  with  the  exception  of  the 
year  1903,  have  been  showing  gradual  increase.  In  1905, 
when  trade  was  very  bad  in  Edinburgh,  the  increase  was 
most  marked. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  classification  of  poor  in 
poorhouses  there  is  a  very  large  proportion  of  very  old 
people,  and  also  a  considerable  proportion  of  persons  under 
65,  who  are  more  or  less  incapacitated.  The  children  in 
the  poorhouses  are  those  whose  parents  are  also  inmates,  or 
who  have  been  sent  there  temporarily  pending  their 
removal  to  the  country,  or  children  of  very  tender  years  for 
whom  residence  in  the  poorhouse  is  probably  most  suitable, 
or  delicate  children  requiring  the  attention  of  a  skilled 
nurse.  No  children  who  can  be  boarded  out  are  ever  kept 
in  the  poorhouse.  The  system  in  Scotland  is  to  give  out- 
door relief  in  all  cases  suitable,  so  that  the  persons  in  the 
poorhouses  really  represent  only  those  who  are  unsuited  for 
outdoor  relief  on  account  of  bodily  infirmities  or  moral 
character,  or  who,  being  ill,  have  no  one  living  with  then^ 
to  look  after  them. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CLXXI.  (B). 


Paper  handed  in  by  Miss  Hadwen,  Edinburgh.    Q.  61877. 


Typical  Case  of  a  Tramp. 


Thomas  Leqgat:  Chargeabilities. 

Thomas  Leggat,  a  labourer,  was  born  at  the  Water  of 
Leith,  Edinburgh,  in  1855. 

In  1884  he  became  chargeable  to  Glasgow,  after  which 
he  resided  in  Govan  for  seven  years,  then  four  years  in 
Glasgow,  when  he  again  became  chargeable  to  Glasgow 
in  1896.  The  settlement  by  residence  in  Govan  being 
lost,  and  no  new  settlement  being  acquired  in  Glasgow, 
Edinburgh  admitted  liability  in  respect  of  his  birth.  The 
following  are  his  chargeabilities  since  : — 


1904.    June  15. 
July  9. 

16. 

,,       September  12. 

22. 

,,       October  7. 

29. 

„       November  3. 

15. 
29. 

,,       December  9. 


1896. 

August 

25. 

Claim  from  Glasgow. 

19. 

1897. 

September 

13. 

„     Old  MonMand. 

28. 

1898. 

March 

9. 

,,       ,,  Glasgow. 

1905. 

Januaiy 

16. 

November  26. 

,,       ,,  Glasgow. 

23. 

1899. 

Februaiy 

11. 

,,       ,,  Glasgow. 

31. 

December 

13. 

,,       ,,  Glasgow. 

Februaiy 

11. 

)) 

29. 

,,       ,,     New  MonMand. 

22. 

1900. 

January 

10. 

„       „  Leith. 

March 

22. 

March 

16. 

,,       „  Govan. 

31. 

29. 

,,       ,,  Hamilton. 

April 

19. 

May 

2. 

,,       ,,  Dumbarton. 

May 

3. 

July 

18. 

,,       ,,  Galashiels. 

12. 

August 

15. 

„       „  Glasgow. 

15. 

16. 

„       ,,  Grangemouth. 

July 

17. 

23. 

„     Paisley.  " 

11. 

)) 

29. 

,,       ,,  Govan. 

J) 

18. 

November  19. 

„       ,,  Dumbarton. 

August 

19. 

December  15. 

,,       ,,  Hamilton. 

1906. 

September 

22. 

M 

20. 

,,       „  Dalkeith. 

Januarj'^ 
)> 

17. 

J) 

26. 

,,       ,,     New  Monkland. 

J) 

17. 

1901. 

June 

7. 

,,       ,,  Glasgow. 
Offered  house. 

») 

23. 

>> 

18. 

25. 

July 

24. 

Claim  from  Hamilton. 

February 

9. 

August 

20. 

,,       ,,  Hamilton. 

12. 

22. 

,,       ,,  Duddingston. 

>» 

)> 

March 

21. 

26. 

Dalkeith. 

»» 

24. 

September 

2. 

,,       ,,    New  Monkland. 

») 

April 

8. 

October 

9. 

„       ,,  Greenock. 

9. 

)) 

15. 

Offered  house. 

Jt 

10. 

December 

17. 

Claim  fi'om  Dumbarton. 

)j 

25. 

1902. 

Febnaaiy 

22. 

„       „  Greenock. 

J) 

27. 

») 

June 

5. 

„       ,,  Glasgow. 

>» 

May 

8. 

July 

24. 

„       ,,  Lanark. 

Jime 

26. 

October 

7. 

„       „  Govan. 

5) 

8. 

1903. 

March 

20. 

,,       ,,  Glasgow. 
To  Craigleith  Poorhouse. 

J) 

20. 

») 

May 

23. 

)) 

July 

26. 

June 

15. 

Claim  fi'om  Ayr. 

5) 

10. 

)  J 

July 

1. 

„       ,,  Dunfermline. 

)  J 

11. 

)} 

)» 

7. 

,,       ,,  Burntisland. 

24. 

)J 

16. 

„  Perth. 

J) 

Aiigust 

8. 

J» 

>) 

24. 

,,       ,,  Dalziel. 

)» 

n 

24. 

)) 

August 

15. 

,,       ,,  Dumbarton. 

?) 

September 

27. 

>> 

20. 

„     Old  Monkland. 

J) 

4. 

i> 

J) 

31. 

„       ,,  Cambuslang. 

)» 

18. 

>> 

September  16. 

,,       „  Porf^Glasgow. 

October 

27. 

») 

Deceml3er 

26. 
31. 

,,       ,,  Glasgow. 
Offered  poorhouse. 

n 

11. 
16. 

1904. 

February 

1. 

Claim  from  Glasgow. 

„     Old  Monkland. 

n 

26. 

)i 

2. 

31. 

9J 

>> 

24. 

„       „  Glasgow. 

>» 

November 

6. 

») 

March 

25. 

„  Dalkeith. 

J) 

10. 

B 

B)> 

18. 

„     Dairy,  Ayr. 

Januarjr 

17. 

23. 

Ayr-. 

1907. 

8. 

28. 

,,       „  Dumfries. 

?) 

April 
)' 

5. 

)) 

April 

19. 

„       „  Govan. 

J) 

17. 

J) 

23. 

„  Ayr. 

n 

24. 

:i 

)  J 

25. 

,,       ,,  Kilmarnock. 

May 

10. 

„       „  Grangemoutli 

„       ,,  Kelso. 

,,       ,,  Galashiels. 

„       ,,  Glasgow. 

„       „  Leith. 

„  Dahy. 

,,       ,,  Glasgow. 

,,  Stirling. 

„       ,,  New  Monkland. 

,,       ,,  Bothwell. 

,,        „  Kilwinning. 

„       ,,  Port-Glasgow. 

,,       ,,  Kilsyth. 

„  Old  Monkland. 

„       ,,  Avondale. 

„       ,,  Kiibimie. 

,,       „  Paisley. 

„       ,,  Glasgow. 
In  Craiglockhart. 

Claim  fi-om  Kilmarnock. 

„  Kilsyth. 

„       ,,  Dundee. 

,,       ,,  Grangemouth. 

,,       ,,  Cambusnethan. 

,,       ,,  Kilmarnock. 

,,       ,,  Cambusnethan. 

,,       ,,  Kiibimie. 

,,        ,,  Glasgow. 
Poorhouse. 

Claim  fi-om  Glasgow. 
Poorhouse. 

Claim  fi-om  Dalkeith. 

,,  Galashiels. 

„  Peebles. 

„  Bothwell. 

,,  Lochwinnoch. 

,,  Kilwinning. 

,,  Cambuslang. 

,,  Eastwood. 

,,  Annan. 
Sent  home  from  Glasgow. 

Claim  fi'om  Bm-ntisland. 

,,       ,,  Cambuslang. 

,,       „  Stirling. 

,,       ,,  Arbroath. 

,,       ,,  Dimnottar. 

,,       „  Aberdeen. 

„       ,,  Laurencekirk. 

„       ,,  Brechin. 

„       „  Cupar. 

,,       ,,  Kilbarchan. 

,,       ,,  Glasgow. 

„  Old  Monkland. 

,,       ,,  Maybole. 

,,       ,,  Dundonald. 

„  Botliwell. 

,,       ,,  Penicuik. 

,,       ,,  Jedburgh. 

„       „  Hawick. 

,,       ,,  Lasswade. 

„  Stirling. 

„  Crieff. 

,,       ,,  Neilston. 

„  Paisley. 

„  Paisley. 

,,       „  Shotts. 

„       ,,  Neilston. 

„  Beith. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CLXXI.  (C). 
Paper  handed  in  by  Miss  Hadwen,  Edinburgh.    Q.  61882, 
EDINBURGH  PARISH  COUNCIL. 
List  of  "  Ins-and-Outs,"  up  to  15th  May  1907. 


Number  in  Parish 
Register,  Edinburgh 
Parish  Council. 

Name. 

1907. 
Aee. 

Since  1902,  times  in 
Poorhouse  up  to 
15th  May  1907. 

Total  No.  of  Convic- 
tions in  Police  Register 
at  15th  May  1907. 

Number  in  Parish 
Register,  Edinburgh 
Parish  Council. 

Name. 

1907. 

Age. 

Since  1902,  times  in 
Poorhouse  up  to 
15th  May  1907. 

Total  No.  of  Convic- 
tions in  Police  Register 
at  15th  May  1907. 

2231 

Alexander,  Charles, 

52 

62 

6 

2212 

Hoggan,  James,  . 

42 

104 

6 

2351 

Anderson,  William  C, . 

60 

47 

? 

1319 

Hendry,  Mary  C, 

44 

83 

19 

2477 

Anderson,  Sarah  M'C, . 

61 

35 

36 

2466 

Humphries,  Thomas, 

78 

50 

? 

6031 

Anderson,  George, 

53 

28 

? 

109 

Kyles,  Margaret  K., 

78 

60 

55  ' 

263 

Auld,  Mary  P.,  . 

50 

39 

227 

366 

Kelty,  John, 

66 

58 

21 

2029 

Archer,  William,  . 

54 

53 

? 

1295 

Lochrin,  .James,  . 

50 

35 

19 

5876 

Bissett,  James, 

57 

93 

? 

899 

Mortimer,  James, 

59 

26 

9 

1396 

Boswell,  Arthur,  . 

65 

126 

68 

519 

Muir,  Jessie  S.,  . 

52 

33 

227 

and  wife,  . 

42 

202 

927 

Murray,  Robert,  . 

55 

25 

7 

2318 

Brown,  George,  . 

71 

36 

41 

519 

Muir,  George  C,  . 

59 

61 

149 

217 

Carse,  Margaret  D., 

79 

50 

y 

147 

M'Cann,  William, 

66 

103 

9 

1634 

Carrigan,  Helen,  . 

40 

32 

7  ' 

1491 

M'Kenna,  Eliz.  R., 

70 

36 

? 

1665 

Chalmers,  James, 

62 

43 

32 

439 

M'Donald,  Alex.  G., 

35 

34 

? 

1675 

Cullen,  Thomas,  . 

55 

42 

6 

135 

M'Gill,  William,  . 

55 

22 

9  ' 

wife  and  2  dpdts  (see 

2928 

M'X^eigh,  John,  . 

63 

71 

9 

above). 

32 

887 

M'Veigh,  James,  . 

39 

108 

15 

1191 

Connor,  Thomas,  . 

44 

63 

67 

6507 

M'Laren,  James,  . 

40 

7 

9 

2659 

Carlton,  Mary  D., 

67 

46 

24 

655 

Piu-ves,  Thomas,  . 

52 

37 

6 

3063 

Craven,  James,  . 

55 

47 

51 

1840 

O'Neill,  Margaret  H.,  . 

42 

41 

? 

2517 

Coulter,  James,  . 

39 

25 

? 

1729 

Noon,  Ralph, 

49 

43 

47  " 

1889 

Cullen,  John, 

45 

40 

59  ' 

6784 

Paton,  Andrew,  . 

53 

16 

11 

7032 

Crown,  Patrick,  . 

45 

17 

10 

881 

Quigley,  Thomas, 

38 

23 

? 

3798 

CoghiU,  William, . 

63 

37 

21 

5353 

Rawett,  Thomas  J., 

36 

27 

? 

2517 

Colthart,  James,  . 

40 

40 

? 

1177 

Rutherford,  Robert, 

60 

73 

62 

1000 

Davies,  Helen  D., 

28 

28 

238 

1172 

Stevenson,  Mary,  . 

48 

70 

168 

1891 

Early,  Thomas,  . 

69 

46 

11 

508 

Shanks,  Patrick,  . 

55 

48 

? 

1498 

FarreU,  Bridget,  . 

42 

19 

? 

1564 

Smith,  Philip, 

63 

42 

7 

1258 

Finnigan,  Elizabeth, 

82 

32 

177  ' 

1187 

Smith,  Mary  I.,  . 

49 

28 

47 

187C 

Fergus,  Mary  H., . 

65 

47 

54 

1674 

Sullivan,  James,  . 

32 

13 

? 

1346 

Gallocher,  Patrick, 

47 

78 

7 

2713 

Sinclair,  James,  . 

63 

72 

5 

1085 

Gilhooly,  Myles,  . 

42 

129 

57 

5914 

Smith,  Maiy  M'G., 

68 

29 

9 

1975 

Glass,  William,  . 

59 

117 

70 

525 

Peacock,  Robert,  . 

34 

20 

? 

4658 

Gilhooly,  Myles,  . 

54 

41 

57 

1987 

Johnstone,  John,  . 

58 

33 

41 

1249 

Goallen,  James,  . 

59 

104 

9 

1734 

Toolin,  John, 

49 

110 

49 

4430 

Greig,  Alexander, 

44 

28 

? 

7227 

Woods,  Joseph,  . 

40 

21 

19 

1164 

Goldie,  George,  . 

50 

16 

14 

7343 

BeU,  Robert, 

40 

45 

7 

438 

Goldie,  Letitia, 

58 

39 

32 

5175 

Jones,  Catherine, . 

47 

60 

o 
O 

APPENDIX  No.  CLXXIl.  (A). 


PAPER  HANDED  IN  BY  MR  HAMILTON  MAXWELL,  EDINBURGH. 


Q.  62231  (15). 


1.  Secretary  and  Treasurer  to  Inspector. 
86  George  Street,  Edinburgh,  20th  November  1905. 
E.  I.  B.  Home.  Case  of.  

Dear  Sir, — Referring  to  my  recent  call,  I  have  now  to 
request  you  to  place  before  the  Parish  Council  a  claim  on 
behalf  of  the  directors  of  this  institution  for  a  payment  in 

respect  of  our  having  taken  into  our  home  a  lad,   , 

who  is  chargeable  on  the  parish. 

I  annex  particulars  of  the  case  taken  from  the  lad's 
admission  schedule.    (Particulars  given  above.) 

Our  claim  is  based  on  the  fact  that  if  we  did  not  take 
the  lad  he  would  require  to  be  provided  for  elsewhere  at 
the  cost  of  the  rates,  and  accordingly  it  seems  equitable 
that  the  Parish  Council  should  contribute  towards  his 
maintenance. 

I  quite  understand  that  such  a  claim  as  1  am  now 
putting  forward  might  strictly  not  hold  good  under 
section  67  of  the  Poor  Law  (Scotland)  Act,  1845,  but  if  the 
Parish  Coimcil  cannot  contribute  towards  our  funds,  they 
might  perhaps  see  their  way  to  grant  outdoor  relief  to  the 
lad,  and  pay  to  us  the  weekly  allowance  to  be  expended  on 
his  behalf. 


Trusting  that  the  Parish  Council  will  favourably 
consider  this  application,  and  awaiting  your  reply,  I  am, 
yours  faithfully,      (Signed)    Hamilton  Maxwell, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  E.  I.  B.  Home. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Parish  Council, 

Parish  Council  Chambers,  Castle  Terrace. 


2.  Inspector's  Reply  to  Secretary  and 
Treasurer. 

Edinburgh  Parish  Council  Chambers,  Castle  Terrace, 
Edinburgh,  25th  November  1905. 

Dear  Sir, — I  submitted  your  letter  of  the  20th  inst.  to  a 
meeting  of  my  committee  held  yesterday,  but  they  cannot 
see  their  way  to  grant  aliment  to  this  boy  in  your 
institution,  and  can  only  offer  to  provide  for  him  in  the 
poorhouse. — Yours  truly,         (Signed)    E.  T.  French, 

for  Inspector. 

Hamilton  Maxwell,  Esq., 

86  George  Street. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CLXXII.  (B). 
Paper  handed  in  by  Mr  Hamilton  MaxweU,  Edinburgh.    Q.  62231  (20). 


1.  Secretaby  and  Treasurer  to  Collector  op 
Eates. 

86  George  Street,  Edinburgh,  5th  January  1897. 

Edinburgh  hidustrial  Brigade  Home. 

Dear  Sir, — With  reference  to  the  proposed  assessment  of 
the  Home  premises,  72  Grove  Street,  for  poor  and  school 
rales,  I  beg  to  appeal  against  the  same,  and,  on  behalf  of 
the  directors,  to  claim  total  exemption  from  the  assessment. 

I  beg  to  refer  you  to  my  letter  of  8tli  January  last,  in 
which  the  matter  was  gone  fully  into,  and  on  which  exemp- 
tion was  given,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  portion  of 
the  building  actually  let  at  a  rent  of  £14  a  year. 

With  reference  to  my  clerk's  call  on  you  to-day,  when 
you  stated  that  industrial  schools  were,  by  a  recent  circular 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  be  assessed,  I  would  respectfuUj- 
point  out  that  our  Home  is  in  quite  a  different  position. 
We  have  7io  Government  grant,  as  is  given  in  the  case  of 
most,  if  not  all,  lads  in  industrial  schools.  The  Home  is 
supported  by  the  lads  themselves  out  of  their  earnings,  and 
by  voluntary  subscriptions  from  tlie  public. 

We  can  further  state  that  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  pay 
rates.  Our  annual  income  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  our 
expenditure  ;  and  to  square  accounts,  we  have  to  draw  on 
capital  sums  such  as  legacies,  etc. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  that  the  exemption 
given  in  the  past  is  to  be  continued,  and  remain,  yours 
faithfully,  (Signed)   H.  Maxwell. 

A.  Eraser,  Esq.,  Collector  of  Rates, 

Parish  Council  Chambers. 


2.  Collector  of  Rates  to  Secretary  and 
Treasurer. 

Edinburgh  Parish  Council,  Collector's  Department, 

Castle  Terrace,  Edinburgh,  6th  January  1897. 

Edinburgh  Industrial  Brigade  Home. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  favour  of  yesterday,  I  have 
to  inform  you  that  Parish  Councils  have  not  the  power  to 
grant  the  abatement  you  crave.  However,  as  you  seem 
anxious  that  the  case  should  be  again  considered  by  the 
Appeals  Committee,  I  shall  have  pleasure  in  laying  it 
before  them. 

The  circular  you  refer  to  was  not  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  but  by  the  Local  Government  Board . — Yours  faith- 
fully, (Signed)   A.  Eraser,  Collector. 


3.  Collector  of  Rates  to  Secretary  and 
Treasurer. 

Edinburgh  Parish  Council,  Collector's  Department, 

Castle  Terrace,  Edinburgh,  15th  March  1897. 

72  Grove  Street. 

Dear  Sir,— My  Appeals  Committee  have  had  under  con- 
sideration the  case  of  Edinburgh  Industrial  Brigade  in  their 
appeal  against  payment  of  poor  and  school  rates  on  the 
above  premises.  I  am  instructed  to  inform  you  that  they 
cannot  gi-ant  the  abatement  craved.  The  amount  due  is 
£10,  2s.  3|d.,  which  please  remit  at  your  earliest  conveni- 
ence.—Yours  truly,       (Signed)    A.  Eraser,  Collector. 


4.  Secretary  and  Treasurer  to  Collector  of 
Rates. 

86  George  Street,  Edinburgh,  24th  March  1897- 
Edinburgh  Industrial  Brigade  Home. 

Dear  Sir, — I  duly  received  your  letter  of  15th  curt. 

If  total  exemption  from  poor  and  school  rates  cannot 
be  given  to  this  institution,  I  would  ask  that  it  be  ex- 
empted from  occupier's  rates,  under  32  and  33  Vict.  cap.  40 
(The  Sunday  and  Ragged  Schools  (Exemption  from  Rating) 
Act,  1869).  I  am  informed  that  industrial  schools,  and 
specially  the  Industrial  School,  Brunswick  Road,  Leith, 
are  so  exempt,  and  I  would  contend  that  our  institution  is 
in  the  same  position,  if  not  indeed  in  a  better  one.  We 
receive  no  Government  or  other  annual  grant,  and  our 
institution  therefore  is  a  wholly  voluntary  one,  such  as  the 
Act  would  appear  specially  to  cover. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  at  your  early  con- 
venience.— I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)    Hamilton  Maxwell, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


5.  Collector  of  Rates  to  Secretary  and 
Treasurer. 

Edinburgh  Parish  Council,  Collector's  Department, 
Castle  Terrace,  Edinburgh,  25th  March  1897 

Edinburgh  Industrial  Brigade  Home. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  favoured  with  your  letter  of  yesterday 
and,  in  reply,  beg  to  state  that  the  decision  of  the  committee 
was  arrived  at  after  full  consideration,  nor  did  they  over- 
look the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  to  which  you 
refer. — I  am,  yours  truly,    (Signed)  A.  Eraser,  Collector. 


6.  Secretary  and  Treasurer  to  Collector  of 
Rates. 

86  George  Street,  Edinburgh,  30th  March  1897. 
Edinburgh  Industrial  Brigade  Home. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  25th  inst., 
and,  as  instructed  by  my  directors  at  a  special  meeting  held 
to-day,  I  enclose  cheque  in  your  favour  for  £10,  2s.  4d.  in 
payment  of  the  poor  and  school  rates,  year  1896-97. 

This  payment  is  made  under  reservation  of  full  right  to 
the  Home  to  appeal  against  the  next  or  any  future  assess- 
ment, in  view  especially  of  the  proceedings  which  it  is 
understood  Mr  Quarrier  is  taking  part  in,  in  order  to  test 
the  Parish  Coimcil's  actings  in  the  matter  in  the  cases  of 
institutions  similar  to  ours. — Your  faithfully, 

(Signed)   Hamilton  Maxwell, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer, 

Alex.  Eraser,  Esq.,  Collector  of  Rates,  Castle  Terrace. 

Note. — In  1898  Mr  Quarrier,  for  the  Orphan  Homes  of 
Scotland,  lost  his  case,  the  decision  being  that  the  Sunday 
and  Ragged  Schools  (Exemption  from  Rating)  Act,  1869, 
conferred  a  power,  but  did  not  impose  an  obligation,  upon 
rating  authorities  to  exempt  Ragged  Schools  from  assess- 
ment ;  and  these  authorities  not  having  so  exempted  the 
Homes,  they  were  liable  in  payment  of  rates.  (Renfrew 
County  Council  v.  Binnie  and  others  (Trs.  of  Orphan  Homes 
of  Scotland),  1st  December  1898,  1  Eraser,  p.  186  ;  P.L.M. 
1899. 

86.  I  produce  print  report  for  1906  of  the  Edinburgh 
Industrial  Brigade  Home,  and  (print)  form  of  schedule  of 
application  for  admission  into  the  Home. 

I  am  authorised  by  the  directors  to  state  that  they  will 
gladly  show  the  Home  to  the  members  of  the  Commission. 

Submitted  by   Hamilton  Maxwell,  W.S., 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

86  George  Street,  Edinburgh,  30th  March  1907. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CLXXII.  (C). 
Paper  handed  in  by  Mr  Hamilton  Maxwell,  Edinburgh.    Q.  62318. 


I  submit  the  following  additional  statement  asked  for 
by  Mr  Bentham,  and  instructed  to  be  lodged  by  the  Com- 
mission. It  shows  the  number  of  applications  for  boys 
received  at  the  Home  from  tradesmen  in  the  city,  the 
number  that  the  Home  could  supply,  and  a  schedule  of 
the  trades  to  which  these  boys  were  sent  in  the  year  1905-6. 
I  should  explain  that  we  have  not,  so  far,  kept  any  special 
record  of  applications  received  from  tradesmen,  nor  how 
these  applications  are  disposed  of  as  they  come  in,  but  the 
figures  suiiplied  have  been  carefully  checked  from  the 
wages  register,  etc.,  and  may  be  taken  as  approximately 
correct. 

(1)  Number  of  applications  for  boys  in  year  1905-6,  55. 

(2)  Number  of  boys  supplied,  53,  per  schedule  under- 
noted  showing  the  different  trades  to  which  they  were 
sent. 

Note. — Of  the  79  lads  admitted  during  the  year  (see 
,Anmial  Eeport  for  1906,  p.  19),  53  were  thus  dis- 
posed of  in  trades  ;  the  remaining  26  were  sent  to 
occupations  which  cannot  be  said  to  have  the  status 
of  a  skilled  trade,  e.g.,  warehouse  lads,  iron  trimmers, 
and  lads  working  in  Ijiscuit  factories,  etc. 


(3)  Schedule  of  trades  : — 

Coach-painters 
Bakers 
Electricians 
Joiners  . 
Tailors 
■  Plumbers 
Tile-layers 
Moulders 
Painters  . 
Brassfinishers 
Printer  . 
Wood-turner 
Cabinetmakers 
Grocer 
Engineer . 
Wire-worker 
Saddler  . 
Blacksmiths 


53 


APPENDIX  No.  CLXXIII.  (A). 


PAPER  HANDED  IN  BY  MRS  GEORGE  KERR,  EDINBURGH. 


Q.  62336  (2). 


Statistics  of  Poor  Relief,  from  "Report  of  the  Physical  Condition  of  Fourteen  Hundred  School  Children 

in  the  City." 


I.  Married  Couples  receiving  relief  from  Parish  Council, 

a.  Husbands  who  are  ill,  .... 

6.  Husbands  in  asylums,  .... 

c.  Husbands  in  prison,  etc.,  .... 

d.  Husbands  whose  earnings  are  supplemented, 


II.  Widows  receiving  relief  from  Parish  Council, 


25 


13 
5 
3 
4 

25 


29 


Total  cases,       .  54 


I.  Married  Coujiles  receiving  Permanent  Relief. 


Husband. 
Wife. 

2  children,  3,  7. 
Rent,  2s.  6d. 
Income,  20s.  weekh 


Father's  earnings. 
Lodger, 


5  persons  live  on. 
One  child  receives  dinners  from  Parish  Council. 


18s. 
2s. 

20s. 


19.  Father  fairly  temperate.  Mother  very  delicate  ;  her 
mother  lodges  with  them,  and  helps  to  keep  the  home  and 
two  children  clean  and  tidy.  School-child  gets  free  dinners. 
Grandmother  gets  2s.  6d.  parish  relief  and  pays  2s.  for  board. 
— Evidence  from  parish  sister,  club,  employer,  head- 
mistress, factor.  Parish  Council,  and  doctors.  Police  report 
unsatisfactory. 


2.  Husband.    Ill,  siucB  dead. 
Wife. 

5  children,  14,  11,  9,  7,  7. 
Rent,  3s.  lOd. 

Income,  15s.  weekly.       Father's  earnings,  , 
2  lodgers. 

Girl,     .       .       .4s.  6d. 
D.S.S.  (charity),    .  3s. 
Parish,  .       .       .7s.  6d. 


6  persons  live  on  .  15s. 
With  a  good  many  free  meals. 


4.  The  father  a  complete  wreck  through  intemperate 
and  fast  living  ;  speculation  first  brought  him  down.  Was 
later  moved  to  hospital,  where  he  died.  Had  worked  on 
railway  a  little  time.  Mother  hardworking,  works  out ; 
home  untidy  owing  to  her  being  out  so  much.  She  pays 
rent  regularly  and  does  her  best.  An  elder  boy,  groom, 
fed  and  clad  by  his  master,  sends  home  what  he  can. 
Eldest  boy  does  odd  jobs,  but  seems  a  wastrel.  Parish  gave 
7s.  6d.  after  father  ill,  and  feeds  four  children  now.  Winter 
of  visit,  school  dined  five  free  dail)^  and  clothed  three,  and 
previous  winter  three  had  free  dinners  and  two  had 
clothes.  A  schoolboy  earns.  The  twins  are  delicate. 
There  are  two  lodgers.  Three  children  died.  She  was 
married  at  22. — Evidence  from  police.  Poor  Law  officer, 
parish  sister,  school  charity,  army  charity,  children's  em- 
ployment, school  ofBcer,  factor,  pawnbroker,  and  doctors. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CLXXIII.  (A).— Continued. 
Paper  handed  in  by  Mrs  George  Kerr,  Edinburgh.    Q.  62336  (2). 


2a.  2  parents,  40,  35.    Man  m  asylum. 
5  children,  13,  11,  7',  4,  2. 
Rent,  2s.  6d. 

Mother  chars, . 

Boy,  13,  . 

Church  gives  . 

Destitute  Sick  Society, 

Parish,  . 


2s.  6d.  very  irregular. 
5s. 

2s.  6d. 
2s.  6d. 
6s. 


18s.  6d. 

25.  2  parents.    Ma?i  ill. 

5  children,  18,  17,  13,  6,  10  luoutlis. 
Rent,  Is.  6d. 

Boy,  18,  8s. 

Bo'y,  17,  8s. 

Parish,  3s. 

Total  income  for  7  persons,    .  19s. 

3.  Husband.    In  prison. 
Wife. 

3  children,  12,  7,  3. 
Rent,  2s.  6d. 

Income,  18s.  6d.       Wife,    ....  7s. 

Boy,  .  .  .  .Is. 
Grandmother  gives  .  8s. 
Parish,        .       .       .2s.  6d. 


5  persons  live  on  . 


18s.  6d. 


4.  Husband,  55.  III. 
Wife,  42. 

5  children,  18,  15,  13,  9,  7. 
Rent,  3s.  Id. 

Income,  27s.  6d.  weekly.       Parish,    .       .  3s. 

Armv  pension,  7s. 
Girl,"      .       .  6s. 
Girl,       .       .      3s.  6d. 
Boy,       .       .  8s. 

7  persons  live  on    27s.  6d. 

5.  Husband,  43.  Asylum. 
Wife,  39. 

5  children,  15,  13,  12,  8,  2. 
Rent,  2s.  4^d. 

Income,  9s.  weekly  from  parish. 

6  persons  live  on  9s. 


6.  Husband,  33.    In  asylum. 
Wife,  31. 
2  children,  7,  5. 
Rent,  2s.  4d. 
Income,  10s.  6d. 


Woman  earns, 
Parish, . 

3  persons  live  on 


7.  Husband.    Chronic  rheumatism. 
Wife. 

6  children,  16,  13,  11,  8,  4,  2. 
Rent,  3s.  3d. 

Income,  24s.  Id.  weeldy.  Son, 
Son, 

Parish,  . 
D.S.S.,  . 

Incurables, 


7s.  6d. 

3s. 

10s.  6d. 


5s. 
6s. 
8s. 
3s. 

3s.  Id. 


8  persons  live  on    24s.  Id. 

8.  Husband  (second  husband)  earning  ? 
Wife. 

4  children,  18,  10,  7,  2.  ■ 
Rent,  2s. 

Income,  22s.  6d.  Husband  earning,  .  1 
Woman  earns,  .  .  10s. 
Girl,  ....  8s. 
Parish,  .       .       .       .4s.  6d. 


5  persons  live  on 


22s.  6d. 


114.  Both  husband  and  his  sister  are  in  lunatic  asylum 
owing  to  intemperate  habits!  The  wife  drinks  heavily, 
but  keeps  the  house  fairly  tidy.  She  gets  regular  help  from 
nuns,  and  both  she  and  the  eldest  boy  work,  and  have 
parish  relief.  There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  food  going.  She 
married  at  21,  and  has  lost  four  out  of  nine  children.  One 
child  was  clothed  and  booted  by  the  school  last  year,  and 
three  had  free  dinners,  but  they  have  left  to  attend  an 
R.C.  school  lately,  to  secure  the  weekly  jjension  from  the 
nuns. — Evidence  from  school  charity,  Poor  Law,  church, 
police,  asylum,  schoolmaster,  and  factor. 

648.  Five  children  dead  ;  overcrowded  home.  Father, 
old  soldier,  suffering  from  ague,  does  odd  jobs  ;  drinks,  and 
gives  his  wife  money  only  when  he  chooses.  Was  charged 
a  year  ago  with  neglecting  family.  Said  now  to  be  behav- 
ing better.  Family  clean,  but  thinly  clad  ;  girls  suffering 
from  sore  heads  and  itch.  Free  food  and  clothing  from 
school.  Seem  to  have  money,  but  spend  it  badly. — Evi- 
dence from  S.P.C.C.,  schoolmaster,  doctors,  and  police. 

32.  Parents  married  at  ages  19  and  17,  and  two  children 
died.  Man  a  drunkard,  been  in  prison  for  cruelty, 
drunkenness,  and  desertion,  and  has  forty-seven  convictions 
against  him  in  three  years.  Is  now  away  and  does  not 
support  family.  Wife  hardworking,  does  her  best,  but 
drinks  now  and  then,  and  lost  a  good  place  through  it. 
She  works  a  mangle  ^vith  her  old  mother,  and  chars. 
Grandmother  gets  3s.  a  week  from  parish.  Boy  sells 
papers. — Evidence  from  factor,  school  charity,  S.P.C.C., 
employer,  and  doctors. 

227.  The  family  teetotal  for  the  present,  but  the  father's 
health  has  been  ruined  by  over-indulgence,  so  that  he  has 
now  locomotor  ataxia,  incurable.  He  gets  parish  relief, 
and  used  to  get  help  from  a  church  worker  till  she  found 
that  both  parents  went  on  sj^ree.  They  might  have  had 
help  from  a  military  charity,  as  he  is  an  old  soldier  (with  a 
pension  of  Is.  a  day),  but  the  wife  went  drunk  to  see  the 
committee.  He  repeatedly  lost  good  situations  throiigh 
his  irregular  habits.  The  children  seem  well-doing,  and 
are  tidy,  and  apparently  healthy. — Evidence  from  parish 
officer,  parish  sister,  club,  employer,  and  schoolmaster. 

240.  The  wife  is  fecldess  and  muddling,  though  doubt- 
less trying  her  best ;  often  out  charring  in  the  day-time, 
which  leaves  the  housework  to  be  done  at  night.  She 
looked  starved  and  worn,  and  at  the  time  of  the  visit  the 
man  was  very  ill.  He  was  afterwards  removed  to  the 
lunatic  asylum,  and  the  parish  gave  the  wife  9s.  a  week. 
One  boy,  aged  twelve,  had  been  dismissed  from  one  school 
for  theft,  and  afterwards  was  convicted  for  breach  of  the 
peace,  so  was  sent  to  the  Industrial  School  some  weeks 
after  the  visit.  A  society  of  nuns  give  material  help  to 
the  mother.  They  are  all  very  dirty,  but  sober. — Evidence 
from  Poor  Law  official,  club,  police,  benefit  society,  em- 
ployer, factor,  and  schoolmaster. 

276.  Parents  married  at  ages  24  and  23.  Father  in 
asylum  with  alcoholic  insanity,  and  later  on  was  removed 
to  lunatic  ward  of  poorhouse.  Mother  respectable,  doing 
her  best^  with  3s.  a  week  from  parish  and  charring.  Food 
scant}'  ;  schoolgirl  gets  free  dinners  and  clothes  from  school, 
and  winter  after  visit  both  girls  had  free  dinners  daily. — 
Evidence  from  asylum,  two  missionaries.  Parish  Council, 
factor,  club,  school  charity,  police,  schoolmistress,  and 
doctors. 

297.  A  delicate  man,  quite  incapacitated  for  work.  The 
home  is  fairly  clean,  but  though  much  charitable  help  is 
received  from  societies,  parish,  church,  etc.,  and  the  school 
children  get  assistance  from  a  school  charity,  doubtless  it 
must  be  a  struggle  to  make  ends  meet.  Two  of  the  chil- 
dren are  earning  a  little,  having  left  school ;  otherwise 
the  income  seems  to  proceed  from  charitable  sources. — 
Evidence  from  Incurable  Society,  missionary,  jjarish  sister. 
School  Board  officer.  Parish  Council,  police.  Destitute 
Children's  Society,  insurance  society,  doctors,  and  school 
charity. 

312.  A  widow  with  family  ;  three  children  dead.  She 
works  regularly,  and  gets  parish  and  some  charitable  relief. 
She  is  occasionally  intemperate — used  to  be  very  much  so — 
but  apparently  hardworking,  and  her  house  is  fairly  comfort- 
able, thougli  the  children  are  not  tidy  or  clean.  The  eldest 
girl  keeps  house.  Connected  with  a  church,  and  insured. 
Since  the  visit  she  has  married  again,  and  trying  to  get  rid 
of  her  boy  by  getting  him  into  difficulties  with  police.  She 
has  succeeded  so  far  that  he  is  now  in  an  institution. — 
Evidence  from  police,  employer.  Parish  Council,  thrift 
society,  parish  sister,  church,  teachers,  doctors,  and  factor. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CLXXIII.  {K).— Continued. 
Paper  handed  in  l).y  Mrs  George  Kerr,  Edinbiirgh.    Q.  62336  (2). 


9.  Husband.  Bedridden. 
Wife. 

4  children,  27,  17,  13,  10. 
Rent,  2s.  4d. 

Income,  28s.  6d.       Son  earns,    .       .  .lis. 

Son  „  .  .  .  9s. 
Son  „  .  .  .  3s. 
Parish  gives  .       .       .5s.  6d. 

6  persons  live  on  .       .    28s.  6d. 

10.  Husband,  44.  Invalid. 
Wife,  44. 

7  children,  24,  15,  13,  8,  7,  3,  2. 
Rent,  3s.  3d. 

Income,  23s.  6d.  weekly.       Son  earns,       .     5s.  6d. 

Girl    „  .  8s. 

Parish,    .       .  lOs. 

9  persons  live  on    23s.  6d. 


11.  Husband,  45.  iJeserted. 
Wife,  42. 

3  children,  13,  6,  5. 
Rent,  Is.  8d. 
Income,  19s.  weekly. 


Mother, 
Son, 

Parish,  . 


9s.  6d. 
5s. 

4s.  6d. 


4  persons  live  on  .  19s. 


.  2.  Husband,  baker.  Grandchild. 
Wife. 

4  children,  21,  14,  13,  10. 

1  grandchild,  7. 
Rent,  3s.  2d. 

Income,  68s.       Father  earns 
Son  „ 
Son  „ 
Parish, 

7  persons  live  on 

13.  Husband.    In  penitentiary. 
Wife. 

2  children,  7,  3. 
Rent,  2s.  Id. 

Income,  13s.       Mother  earns 
Parish  gives 

3  persons  live  on 


14.  Husband,  34.  III. 
Wife,  31. 
3  children. 
Rent,  2s.  ^d. 

Income,  6s.  weekly  from  parish 
7  persons  live  on  6s. 


30s. 
30s. 

5s. 

3s. 

68s. 


10s. 
,3s. 

13s. 


330.  The  father  is  an  invalid,  but  the  mother  is  very 
cheery,  and  the  home  is  tolerably  comfortable.  Two 
children  are  grown-up  and  earning  (one  is  said  to  drink), 
and  one  boy  earns  after  school  hours.  The  youngest  is 
tubercular.  Parish  relief  is  given.  The  school  charity 
gives  food  and  clothing,  and  the  church  also  gives  assistance. 
There  must  be  a  struggle  to  make  ends  meet,  hut  the  mother 
api:)ears  to  do  her  best.  No  societies  are  subscribed  to. — 
Evidence  from  two  parish  sisters.  Parish  Council,  school 
charity,  police,  missionary,  children's  employment,  teacher, 
church,  doctors,  factor,  and  co-operative  society. 

365.  A  poor  family,  with  father  dying  of  bronchitis — he 
died  a  few  weeks  after  visit — and  the  wife  had  ]  Os.  a  week 
from  the  parish.  He  was  a  good  workman,  and  though  he 
drank  now  and  then  he  never  neglected  his  work  with  it. 
The  children  and  wife  not  strong,  and  badly  off  for  clothes, 
and  hence  irregular  at  school,  but  better  after  getting  school 
clothes.  A  church  helped  them  occasionally.  The  room 
not  very  tidy  and  crowded  with  furniture,  and  the  house 
two  fiats  below  street  level,  very  dark  and  unhealthy. 
Both  parents  married  at  16,  and  eight  children  out  of 
twelve  survive.  Two  are  working,  and  after  father's  death 
the  mother  went  out  to  work  too  as  often  as  she  could  leave 
the  children.  The  food  scanty,  and  the  children  not  allowed 
to  run  in  the  streets. — Evidence  from  Poor  Law  officer, 
police,  mission  church,  parish  sister,  employer,  school- 
mistress, doctors,  and  factor. 

368.  A  clean,  tidy,  happy  home  since  father  left  it.  He 
is  a  very  bad  lot,  now  dying  in  some  institution  of  general 
paralysis,  the  result  of  his  bad  life.  He  treated  the  family 
very  badly,  and  after  two  attempts  to  live  with  him  the 
wife  left  him.  Two  out  of  five  children  have  died.  She  gets 
poor  relief,  4s.  6d.  a  week,  and  about  9s.  6d.  from  cleaning. 
One  child  does  messages.  Everyone  speaks  well  of  her,  and 
her  sister-in-law  is  good  to  children  while  she  is  out  working  ; 
and  a  small  niece  comes  to  sleep  at  her  house  each  night. 
Children  very  tidy,  clean,  and  regular  at  school. — Evidence 
from  parish  worker,  employer.  Poor  Law  officer,  church, 
police,  schoolmistress,  doctors,  and  children's  employment. 

442.  Both  aged  23  at  marriage.  Five  children  dead 
three  now  earning  in  house,  which  is  fairly  kept  save  the 
kitchen.  Children  not  ill-cared  for,  but  parents  both 
heavy  drinkers  ;  get  3s.  for  grandchild.  Have  as  much  as 
£6  per  week  coming  in  at  times. —  Evidence  from  club, 
church,  schoolmaster,  factor,  pawnbroker,  employer,  police, 
and  doctors. 


463.  Married  at  26  and  18.  Two  children  dead. 
Husband  been  in  Morningside  Asylum,  and  now  in 
Inebriates  Penitentiary  through  drink.  When  crazy, 
indecently  assaulted  small  daughter.  Seventeen  previous 
convictions,  with  varying  sentences  against  him.  Wife 
exceptionally  nice  and  industrious,  works  and  tries  to 
support  family,  keejis  them  well  fed  and  dressed  ;  gets  3s. 
from  parish  ;  has  two  children  at  present  in  an  institution. 
One  child  gets  soup  free. — Evidence  from  reformatory, 
mission.  Parish  Council,  church,  schoolmistress,  school 
charity,  doctors,  and  police. 

508.  Both  parents  bad  and  drunken  ;  house  and  children 
in  awful  condition.  Had  parish  relief  while  husband  was 
convalescent ;  get  free  dinner  tickets.  Father  has  only 
irregular  work. — Evidence  from  headmaster,  parish  sisters, 
factors,  doctors,  school  charity,  and  police. 


15.  Husband.    Ill  (then  died). 
Wife. 

2  children,  9,  7. 
Grandmother. 
Rent,  2s.  1^. 

Income,  16s.  6d.       Wife,    .       .       .  .lis. 

Grandmother,      .  2s.  6d. 

Parish, .       .       .  .3s. 


4  persons  live  on  .       .16s.  6d 

16.  Husband,  31.  III. 
Wife,  25. 

3  children,  7,  5,  2. 
Rent,  2s. 

Income,  7s.  6d.  from  parish. 
5  persons  live  on  7s.  6d. 


528.  Very  poor  family  ;  widow  does  her  best,  with  old 
mother  to  keep  on  2s.  6d.  parish  relief  a  week,  and  3s.  for 
self  and  two  children,  one  of  whom  is  in  hospiital  at 
present.  The  other  has  free  dinners  daily  and  clothes 
this  winter  from  school,  and  free  dinners  from  parish  in 
year  after  visit.  Attend  mission,  and  are  in  a  thrift  club. 
Sober,  and  as  well-fed  as  funds  allow.  Husband  was  twice 
married,  and  two  children  died. — Evidence  from  Poor  Law 
officer,  school  charity,  club,  mission,  police,  schoolmaster, 
doctors,  and  employer. 

558.  Father  in  pooi'house  hospital  for  eleven  months. 
Mother,  who  married  at  18,  living  with  three  small  children 
on  parish  relief.  These  are  badly  fed  and  clad,  and  dirty, 
living  chiefly  on  pease-meal  and  free  soup.  Home  a  damp, 
dark  room.  Mother  suspected  of  drink. — Evidence  from 
Parish  Council,  church,  club,  headmistress  factor,  poor 
house,  doctors,  and  police. 
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17.  Husband,  52.  III. 
Wife,  45. 

3  children,  16,  13,  3. 
Rent,  4s.  3d. 
Income,  23s. 


Wife  earns . 
Son  „ 
Son  „ 
Club  gives  . 
Parish  gives 


5  persons  live  on 

18.  Husband.  Asylum. 
Wife. 

3  children,  13,  11,  9. 
Rent,  2s. 

Income,  21s.       Wife  earns  . 

Son  „ 
Parish  gives 


4  persons  live  on 


19.  Husband.  III. 
Wife. 

6  children,  9,  7,  6,  a,  3,  2. 

Rent,  3s.  8d. 

Income,  9s.       Girl,  . 

Parish, 

8  persons  live  on . 

20.  Husband,  36.  III. 
Wife,  34. 

4  children,  14,  11,  8,  6. 
Rent,  4s.  3d. 
Income  ?    Girl  earns,  . 
Parish, 


21.  Husband.    Partially  an  invalid. 
Wife. 

5  children,  13,  7,  C,  2,  4  months. 
Rent,  4s.  2d. 

Income,  21s.       Husband  earns,  . 

Mother, 
Parish, 

4  persons  live  on 


22.  Husband,  35.  Prison. 
Wife,  35. 

6  children,  8,  6,  4,  1,  1,  3  months. 
Rent  ? 

Income,  6s.  from  parish. 
Relations  heljj  ? 

8  persons  live  on  6s.  +  ?  from  relations. 


12s.  6d. 
4s. 

4s.  6d. 
21s. 


Is.  6d. 
7s.  6d. 


5s. 

1 


10s. 
2s.  6d. 
8s.  6d. 

21s. 


23.  Husband,  60.    (Bronchitis,  in  bed,  unfit  ) 
Wife,  54.  '     ^  / 

3  children,  22,  14,  11,  all  working. 
Rent,  3s.  Id. 
Income.    Sick  Society, 

Parish, . 

Girl,  . 

Bov,     .  ! 

Boy,     .  . 


3s. 
5s. 
lis. 
3s. 

3s.  6d. 
£1,  5s.  6d. 


574.  The  father  is  half-paralysed  and  unable  to  work  for 
three  years.  He  gets  7s.  6d.  a  week  off  the  parish  and  3s. 
from  a  sick  society  ;  and  as  mother  and  two  children  are 
working,  they  manage  somehow,  and  are  very  well-dressed 
and  well-fed.  The  man  is  fond  of  reading  solid  good 
literature,  and  tries  his  hand  at  writing.  The  wife  used 
to  drink,  but  is  much  lietter  now,  though  not  teetotal. 
The  home  is  well-kejit. — Evidence  from  factor.  Poor  Law, 
police,  employer,  and  schoolmaster. 


657.  Father  in  asylum  (alcoholic  insanity),  after  trying 
to  cut  his  own  and  children's  throats.  Mother,  married 
at  18,  works  for  three  children,  one  of  whom  helps,  and 
another  is  just  beginning  to  do  so.  Parish  assists,  and 
after  a  hard  time  they  are  doing  well.  Coal  given  at 
Christmas.  Children  well-kept  and  regular  at  school. 
Boy  cannot  be  pressed  for  fear  of  his  going  off  his  head. 
Whole  family  abstainers. — Evidence  from  Parish  Council, 
church,  club,  headmaster,  church  army,  children's  employ- 
ment, factor,  asylum,  pawnbroker,  co-operative  store,  and 
doctors. 

675.  Respectable  and  tidy  home  ;  children  well  fed  and 
dressed.  He  is  in  painting  trade,  and  in  irregular  work  ; 
got  a  fall,  when  drunk,  on  the  stair,  and  was  in  hospital 
with  concussion  ;  wife  says  he  has  never  been  the  same 
since.  Children  quick,  and  regular  at  school. — Evidence 
from  club,  employer,  schoolmistress,  factor,  doctor,  school 
charity,  and  police. 

688.  Parents  married  at  20  and  19  ;  lost  three  children. 
Mother  ill  with  heart  disease,  father  with  consumption, 
which  keeps  him  from  doing  regular  work,  and  has  gained 
him  temporary  relief  from  parish  since  visit.  Both  drink, 
mother  a  good  deal,  often  so  as  to  make  herself  ill.  The 
house  very  dirty,  but  children,  who  are  all  delicate,  are 
kindly  treated,  aud  pretty  well-fed.  Eldest  girl  earns, 
and  keeps  house  as  she  can  ;  it  contains  good  furniture. 
Rent  very  irregularly  paid,  though  better  lately.  Second 
girl  had  to  leave  school,  consumptive.  Are  in  two  thrift 
clubs. — Evidence  from  Parish  Council,  factor,  police, 
mission,  employer,  doctor,  and  schoolmistress. 

739.  Home  made  wretched  by  father's  intemperance, 
then  he  was  in  hospital,  and  after  he  recovered  could  do 
little  for  a  time.  Draws  a  bath-chair  for  invalid  now. 
Wife  does  laundry  work,  and  has  to  be  mainstay  of  house  ; 
very  hardworking,  sober,  nice  woman.  Her  illegitimate 
son  is  wild  ;  was  put  into  truant  school,  but  spends  nights 
on  streets  still.  Baby  died  some  months  ago,  after  visit  ; 
and  second  boy  in  hospital  with  whooping-cough.  Were 
given  five  bags  of  coal  from  a  church,  and  free  dinners  for 
three  children,  and  clothes  for  two  during  winter,  besides 
occasional  groceries.  Man  had  five  convictions  for  drunken- 
ness against  him  up  to  time  of  illness. — Evidence  from 
school  charity,  church,  police,  church  society,  school- 
mistress, factor,  and  doctors. 

757.  Bad  home.  Parents  both  drink,  and  children 
neglected,  though  man  much  the  worse,  and  he  drives  her 
out  of  home  with  the  children.  Children  go  to  grand- 
mother, not  far  away,  tiU  difficulties  blow  over.  Man  had 
accident  more  than  a  year  ago  ;  drunk  at  time,  and  been 
idle  since,  except  for  six  weeks'  work.  S.P.C.C.  just  about 
to  prosecute  him  for  starving  and  not  clothing  children 
properly,  when  he  was  sent  to  gaol  for  theft.  They  had 
bread  and  treacle  three  times  a  day,  and  wife  got  relief  ; 
they  had  6s.  a  week  from  parish  all  time  he  was  ill.  Been 
watched  since  by  S.P.C.C.  and  is  treating  family  better, 
though  again  out  of  work,  six  months  after  visit.  They 
have  lapsed  from  tlirift  society  and  trades  union. — 
Evidence  from  C.O.S.,  parish  sister,  police,  club,  school- 
mistress, pawnbroker,  S.P.C.C,  and  doctors. 

7.  A  family  where  parents  are  much  given  to  drink  ; 
father  invalided,  and  being  helped  by  a  sick  society,  3s.  a 
week,  and  parish,  5s.  a  week.  Wife  makes  a  little  ir- 
regularly by  charring.  Two  children  earn  14s.  a  week. 
They  are  in  a  burying  club.  Two  children  have  died. 
Food  is  rather  scanty.  Wife  vei-y  quarrelsome  and  drunken. 
The  boys  play  truant  often.  Two  were  given  free  food 
and  clothes  two  winters  ago,  and  this  winter  one  has  free 
dinners  and  clothes  given.  A  mission  has  given  cheap 
clothes. —  Evidence  from  schoolmaster,  police,  Poor  Law 
officer,  C.O.S.  branch,  church,  school  charity,  sick  society, 
children's  employment,  factor,  school  officer,  charity  school, 
pawnbroker,  and  doctors. 
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II.  Widows  receiving  Permanent  Relief  from  Parish  Council. 


Widow. 

5  children,  16,  14,  12,  6,  5. 
Rent,  3s.  weekly. 


Income,  14s. 


Widow, 
Son,  . 
Son,  . 


6  persons  live  on 
Parish  Council  and  Samaritan  Fund 
assist,  amount  not  stated. 
2.  Widow,  42. 

9  children,  2),  19,  17,  15,  1],  10,  7,  6,  3. 
Rent  free. 

Income,  36s.  6d.    Mother,  . 

Girl, 
Girl, 
Girl, 
Girl, 
Parish, 

]  0  persons  live  on 


4s.  6d. 
7s. 

2s.  6d. 
14s. 


also 


6d. 


5s. 
9s. 
8s 
5s. 

Is.  6d. 
7s.  6d. 

36s.  6d. 


Widow. 

6  children,  18,  16,  14,  12,  9,  7. 
Rent,  2s.  6d. 
Income,  34s.  6d. 


Mother, 

.  10s. 

Girl,  . 

.  8s. 

Girl,  . 

.  6s. 

Girl,    .       .  . 

.  6s. 

Parish, . 

.     4s.  6d. 

7  persons  live  on  . 

.    34s.  6d. 

Widow. 

5  children,  26,  17,  13,  9,  1. 
Rent,  2s.  6d. 


Income,  20s. 


Mother, 
Girl,  . 
Boy,  2s.  6d. 
Parish, 

6  persons  live  on 


5s. 

8s, 
2s, 
4s. 

20s. 


6d. 
6d. 


5.  Widow. 

3  children,  12,  11,  7 
Rent,  2s.  2d. 
Income,  15s. 


11  sent  t6  Quarrier's  Home. 


Mother, 
Parish, 

3  persons  live  on 


Widow,  42. 

6  children,  15,  14,  12,  10,  7,  6. 
Rent,  3s.  lOd. 

Income,  23s.  weekly.  Mother, 
Girl,  . 
Boy,  . 
Parish,  . 


10s. 
5s. 

15s. 


5s. 
4s. 
6s. 


42.  Man  ill  in  hospital,  has  since  died,  and  wife  gets 
parish  relief.  Girl  and  two  boys  working,  and  mother. 
She  drinks  a  good  deal,  especially  when  diawing  relief 
money,  but  is  clean  and  tidy.  Younger  boy  a  great  truant. 
Food  irregular  and  scanty.  Girl  wild  and  restless ; 
husband  weak-witted.  Two  children  died. — Evidence 
from  schoolmaster,  police,  church,  parish  sistei',  tlirift 
society,  factor,  pawnbroker,  and  doctors. 


141.  A  family  of  nine  girls  and  widow  ;  one  boy  and  one 
girl  dead.  Father  dead  two  years,  and  mother  in  a  free 
double  house  and  in  charge  of  a  working-men's  club.  She 
gives  satisfaction  in  every  way,  as  her  husband  did  before. 
He  was  a  strict  teetotaller  for  the  last  twelve  years  of  his 
life,  and  latterly  gave  his  whole  time  to  the  club.  Five  of 
the  girls  are  earning,  and  the  mother  has  5s.  a  week  for 
work  at  the  club,  and  many  perquisites.  A  mission  gives 
cheap  coals,  another  gave  ten  bags  of  coal  at  Christmas  time, 
parish  relief  is  7s.  6d.  a  week,  and  for  two  winters  four 
children  have  had  free  dinners  from  school,  and  clothes 
and  boots  for  one.  The  girls  attend  a  mission  and  are 
regular  at  school.  All  are  clean  and  tidy,  though  the 
mother  is  not  a  very  first-rate  housekeeper.  They  belong 
to  two  thrift  societies.  The  food  is  very  plain,  and  seems 
hardly  sufficient  in  quantity. — Evidence  from  police, 
mission,  employer,  co-operative,  doctors,  Poor  Law,  two 
societies,  school  charity,  two  parish  sisters,  schoolmaster, 
children's  employment. 

152.  A  rather  dirty,  untidy  house,  with  inmates  to 
match.  The  mother,  a  widow  for  three  years,  is  out 
charring  all  day,  and  the  eldest  girl  does  not  seem  to  clean 
up  when  she  comes  in  from  her  work.  Three  children 
earning,  contribute  18s.  to  the  housekeeping,  and  parish 
gives  4s.  6d.  a  week,  while  the  mother  gets  fron  9s.  to  10s. 
a  week,  and  much  broken  victuals  and  cast-ofF  clothes  now 
and  then.  For  two  winters  three  children  had  free  dinners, 
and  two  had  clothes  from  school.  They  were  evicted  some 
time  after  visit,  as  they  would  not  pay  the  rent,  and  left 
a  very  dirty  house.  The  father  died  of  excessive  drinking, 
and  the  mother  has  a  bout  now  and  then.  The  children 
are  regular  at  school.  The  mother  is  highly  spoken  of  by 
her  last  employer  for  steadiness  and  regularity.  They  are 
in  a  society. — Evidence  from  employer,  two  missionaries, 
school  charity,  Poor  Law,  police,  parish  sister,  school- 
mistress, factor,  and  doctors. 

192.  A  miserable  home.  Father  dead.  Mother  and 
eldest  son  careless  and  indifferent.  Of  the  five  children, 
the  two  eldest  are  grown-up.  The  elder  girl  is  working, 
and  she  is  of  a  better  type,  and  might  do  well  under  better 
circumstances ;  she  looks  overworked.  The  mother  is 
supposed  to  char  ;  she  gets  parish  relief ;  and  one  child 
earns  out  of  school  hours.  Four  children  are  dead.  The 
children  at  school  are  dirty  and  ragged.  The  mother  could 
work  if  she  did  not  drink.  The  children  at  school  get  free 
dinners  and  clothing,  and  the  family  is  favourably  reported 
on  by  the  church. — Evidence  from  parish  sister,  Parish 
Council,  school  charity,  police,  teacher,  children's  emplo}'- 
ment,  and  school  officer. 

193.  A  widow,  apparently  respectable  and  well-doing, 
but  may  drink.  She  must  in  any  case  have  a  struggle  to 
maintain  her  family,  though  she  has  had  much  help  from 
parish,  church,  etc.  She  works  out.  The  children  at 
school  are  fed,  and  altogether  a  large  amount  of  charity 
must  be  received,  as  two  churches  have  interested  them- 
selves in  the  matter. — Evidence  from  church,  Parish 
Council,  school  charity,  police,  parish  sister,  teacher, 
insurance,  and  factor. 

279.  Widow,  married  at  24,  lost  one  child,  and  husband 
four  years  since.  Weakly  ;  lives  off  parish  relief  and 
charities,  church  giving  coals,  etc.  Food  insufficient,  home 
fairly  tidy  and  comfortable.  Two  children  eain. — Evidence 
from  church,  Parish  Council,  police,  club,  schoolmaster,  and 
doctors. 


7  persons  live  on  .  -238. 

8.  Widow,  36. 

5  children,  17,  15,  13,  11,  9. 
Rent,  2s.  lOd. 

Income,  24s.  6d.       Mother,       .       .  .7s. 

Girl,    ....  5s.  6d. 

Girl,     ....  3s.  6d. 

Girl,     .       .       .       .  4s. 

Parish, ....  4s.  6d. 


284.  Widow,  married  at  18  ;  with  her  own  and  children's 
earnings  and  parish  relief,  fairly  well  off.  Two  children 
get  free  dinners  and  clothes  from  school.  She  is  a  good 
worker,  but  drinks,  and  indulges  in  such  riotous  tea-parties 
with  other  women  that  factor  evicted  her,  and  extracted 
money  to  pay  for  damages.  Food  fair,  and  seems  sufficient. 
— Evidence  from  employer,  two  parish  sisters,  school  charity, 
Parish  Council,  police,  schoolmaster,  doctors,  and  factor. 


6  persons  live  on 


24s.  6d. 
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9.  Widow. 

4  children,  12,  10,  7,  4 
Rent,  Is.  lid. 
Income,  17s.  6d. 


Mother, 

Boy,  .  .  . 
Parish,  . 

5  per.sons  live  >  n  . 


10.  Widow. 

5  children,  11,  9,  7,  6,  2. 

Rent,  2s.  6d. 

Income,  21s.  Mother, 
Lodger, 
Parish, 


6  persons  live  on 


11.  Widow, 

5  children,  20,  15,  13,  11,  5. 
Rent,  3s.  6d. 
Income,  27s.  6d. 


12.  Widow. 

7  children,  17,  14,  9,  7,  5,  2,  3  months. 
Rent,  3s.  Id. 


Income,  18s. 


13.  Grandmother. 
1  child,  9. 
Rent,  Is.  7d. 
Income,  7s.  3d. 


Girl,  . 
Boy,  .       .  . 
Parish, 

8  persons  live  on 


Parish,  . 

Incurables, 

Old  Women's  Society, 

2  persons  live  on  . 


14.  Widow. 

3  children,  9,  7,  3. 
Rent,  2s.  6d. 
Income,  15s.  6d. 


Woman, 
Girl,  . 
Parish, . 

4  persons  live  on 


15.  Widow., 

6  children,  23,  18,  13,  13,  11,  7. 
Rent,  3s.  Id. 

Income,  28s.  6d.  to  35s.  weekly. 


Mother, 
Son, 
Son, 
Son,  . 
Parish, . 


4s. 

8s.  6d. 
17s.  6d. 


7s.  ed. 
6s. 

7s.  6d. 
21s. 


Mother, 

.     7s.  6d. 

Girl,  . 

.  8s. 

Boy,     .       .  . 

.  4s. 

Boy,     .       .  . 

.  5s. 

Parish,  . 

.  4s. 

6  persons  live  on  . 

.    28s.  6d. 

6s. 

4s.  6d. 
7s.  6d. 

18s. 


3s.  Id. 
3s. 

Is.  2d. 
7s.  3d. 


6s. 

2s. 

7s.  6d. 
15s.  6d. 


1 

7s. 
14s. 
4s.  6d. 
3s. 


286.  The  house,  of  one  room,  was  clean  and  tidy  at  tlie 
time  the  visitor  called,  and  the  mother,  a  w  idow,  ill  in  bed. 
Her  mother,  a  most  respectable  old  woman,  was  nursing 
her.  She  driidvs  so  hard  that  her  heart  has  become  seriously 
affected,  and  she  is  not  now  fit  for  continuous  hard  work. 
The  children,  who  are  bright  and  attractive  and  good 
workers,  suffer  from  neglect,  and  would  suffer  more  but 
for  the  grandmother's  care.  The  mother  is  a  charwoman 
in  a  public-house,  and  entitled  to  parish  relief,  out  of  which 
she  23ays  her  rent  with  fair  regularity.  She  constantly 
troubles  the  schoolmaster  with  visits  of  complaint,  but  has 
never  been  seen  sober  by  him.  People  have  been  kind  to 
the  family  for  grandparents'  sake.  The  eldest  boy  is  a 
capital  little  fellow,  sorely  tried  by  his  mother's  behaviour. 
He  acts  as  a  buffer  between  her  and  the  younger  children  ; 
and  if  he  does  not  grow  disheartened,  will  keep  the  family 
together.  He  and  the  two  next  in  age  were  given  free 
dinners  all  last  winter  under  a  new  "free  food"  scheme 
started  in  the  city. — Evidence  from  employer,  three  parish 
sisters,  Poor  Law,  school  charity,  church,  police,  club,  head- 
master, factor,  and  doctors. 

290.  Parents  married  at  27  and  21  ;  one  boy  and  husband 
dead.  RespectaUe  widow  ;  laige  airy  living-room,  pretty 
clean,  lots  of  pictures.  Children  poorly  fed  ;  four  get  free 
dinners  at  school,  and  three  had  clothes  ;  and  two  years 
before,  three  had  free  dinners  and  three  were  clothed.  Has 
parish  relief,  and  clothes,  coal  and  food  from  mission  ;  but 
is  not  greedy  in  asking.  Children  kept  tidy. — Evidence 
from  school  charity,  two  parish  sisters.  Parish  Council, 
police,  church,  schoolmaster,  factor,  and  doctors. 

294.  This  woman,  who  was  a  widow,  has  recently  married 
the  father  of  her  youngest  child,  though  the  father  and  his 
family  keep  up  their  own  separate  e.stablishment  close  by. 
Her  home  is  fairly  comfortable  ;  she  works  out,  and  her 
three  elder  children  are  also  in  employment.  Her  parish 
relief  will  probably  cease,  now  she  has  married  again. 
Altogether  she  seems  a  hardworking  woman,  but  she  is 
given  to  "  entertaining  company,"  though  she  does  not  go  to 
extremes  in  this  direction. — Evidence  from  parish  sister, 
church,  police,  employer,  insurance  society,  teacher,  and 
factor. 

325.  Very  respectable  widow  with  a  large  family,  two  of 
whom  are  working  ;  three  are  dead.  A  mother  is  a  lodger. 
The  parish  gives  relief,  and  the  children  get  free  dinners  and 
other  help  from  school  charity  and  church.  The  father  was 
an  invalid  some  time  before  his  death.  The  children  are 
tidy,  well  cared  for,  and  well-mannered. — Evidence  from 
school  charitj',  doctors,  parish  sister.  Parish  Council,  police, 
church,  and  teacher. 

386.  This  is  a  household  consisting  of  a  grandmother  and 
her  orphan  grandson,  both  living  apparently  on  7s.  a  week. 
The  parish  gives  3s.  for  the  boy,  with  boots  and  clothes, 
the  grandmother  gets  about  43.  from  charitable  societies 
(Incurables  and  Old  Woman's  Society).  The  house  is  not 
clean,  and  the  food  cannot  be  good;  an  aunt  comes  in  to 
cook  it.  The  boy  was  without  shoes  and  stockings.  The 
grandmother  is  palsied.  They  go  to  church,  and  are  in  an 
insurance  society.  The  boy  sometimes  gets  dinner  tickets. 
The  rent  is  £4  a  year. — Evidence  from  Incurable  Society, 
church,  police,  relief  society,  school  officer,  doctors. 

393.  This  is  a  widow  who  married  very  young,  and  lost  her 
husband  ten  years  later,  leaving  her  with  three  children. 
The  oldest  boy  is  unmanageable  and  defective  ;  the  second 
child  earns  a  trifle  out  of  school-hours.  Tlie  woman  charred, 
but  she  is  now  ordered  to  cease  working  owing  to  delicacy. 
She  is  hardworking.  Food  and  clothing  are  given,  as  also 
parochial  assistance  and  coal.  AVoman  was  in  infirmary, 
and  got  help  on  coming  out.  Eldest  boy  to  be  got  into 
Home,  and  applying  for  parochial  assistance  for  herself. — 
Evidence  from  missionary,  parish  sister,  Parish  Council, 
school  charity,  children's  employment,  factor,  school- 
mistress, and  doctors. 

440.  Three  earning  in  family.  Father,  who  drank,  long 
dead.  Mother  drank  too  ;  died  lately  of  consumption. 
Home  now  decently  and  well  kept  by  girl  of  15.  Eldest 
brother  drinks  on  Saturdays.  Family  well-doing,  but 
lielped  by  charities. — Evidence  from  police.  Parish  Council, 
church,  school  charity,  club,  schoolmistress,  factor,  charity 
school,  pawnbroker,  and  doctors. 


6  persons  live  on    28s.  6d. 
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16.  Widow,  46. 

3  children,  16,  12,  6. 
Rent,  4s. 
Income,  16s. 


Lodger, 
Boy,  .       .  . 
Girl,  . 
Parish, 

4  persons  live  on 


17.  Widow,  40. 

6  chiklren,  20,  18,  16,  11,  5,  3. 
Rent,  3s.  2d. 

Income,  31s.  6d.  Son, 

Girl,  . 
Girl,  . 
Parish, . 


7  25ersons  li^'e  on 


18.  Widow,  34. 

4  children,  13,  11,  8,  6. 
Rent,  Is.  lid. 

Income,  15s.  6d.  Woman, 
Girl,  . 
Parish, . 


5  persons  live  on 


19.  Widow,  44. 

1  child  and  son-in-law  with  wife  and  baby. 
Rent,  2s. 

Income,  24s.  Son-iu-law, 
Parish, 

5  persons  live  on 


20.  Widow. 

8  children,  19,  17,  15,  13,  9,  7,  5,  4 
Rent,  3s.  lOd. 

Income,  44s.  6d.  Widow, 
Son, 
Son, 
Son, 
Girl,  . 
Parish, 


6s. 

6s.  6d. 
6d. 

3s. 
16s. 


12s. 
8s  6d. 
8s. 
3s. 

31s.  6d. 


3s. 

4s.  6d. 
15s.  6d. 


18s. 
6s. 


24s. 


8s.  6d. 
9s. 
6s. 
7s. 
10s. 
4s. 


481.  Good  home,  though  very  poor.  Widow,  not  strong, 
takes  in  lodgers,  a  girl  and  man.  Latter  away  at  present, 
out  of  work.  Gets  }.jarish  relief  and  cheap  coals  ;  eldest 
boy  gave  trouble,  but  is  now  in  army  ;  younger,  very  good 
lad,  works  well.  Members  of  church  and  thrift  club. 
Father  dead  six  years  and  one  boy  died.  Girls  have  had 
free  dinners  three  years  running,  and  one  got  clothes  last 
year  from  school. — Evidence  from  police,  church.  Poor  Law, 
school  charity,  employer,  children's  employment,  school- 
master, and  doctors. 

620.  A  nice  family,  teetotal  since  the  father's  death,  three 
years  ago.  She  married  him  at  18 — he  was  ten  years  her 
senior — and  lost  two  children.  She  looks  worn  out,  but 
the  home  is  well  kept,  and  the  eldest  boy  very  good  to 
her.  A  mission  has  twice  given  her  five  cwt.  of  coals  this 
winter,  and  other  help  besides,  but  she  resented  its  being 
called  "  charity."  The  school  children  are  sent  nice  and 
tidy,  but  are  stupid. — Evidence  from  church,  mission, 
police,  schoolmaster,  and  doctors. 

633.  Two  families  live  together,  widows  and  five  children 
between  them.  One  of  them  keeps  herself  and  four  young 
children  going  on  15s.  a  week,  her  eldest  girl  being 
exempted  from  day-school.  The  food  is  necessarily  poor 
and  scanty,  and  the  boy,  whose  eyes  are  afl^ected,  is  going 
blind  in  consequence.  He  gets  free  dinner  daily  at  school, 
and  the  winter  after  the  visit  he  and  two  small  sisters  had 
free  dinners  every  day.  The  school  committee  gave  clothes 
for  him  and  one  girl.  The  father  had  died  of  heart- 
disease,  and  the  little  girl  is  delicate.  Mother  an  excellent 
worker,  and  most  respectable  woman,  doing  her  best. — 
Evidence  from  employer,  Poor  Law  officer,  schoolmaster, 
parish  sister,  neighbour,  school  charity,  club,  co-operative, 
and  doctors. 

638.  A  sickly  widow,  who,  besides  her  jjarish  relief,  has 
to  depend  on  her  son-in-law,  who  seems  a  kindly,  cheery 
lad,  very  young  and  just  lately  a  father.  The  food  is  none 
too  plentiful,  and  the  girl  dull  and  weakly.  The  girl  has 
had  free  school  dinners  all  winter,  and  afterwards  was 
dined  daily  by  the  parish.  She  attends  school  regularly 
and  is  pretty  well  dressed  and  clean  and  tidy. — Evidence 
from  police,  schoolmistress,  employer.  Poor  Law  officer, 
and  doctors. 

644.  A  widow  with  eight  children  ;  one  died,  and  .one 
married  at  17.  Has  had  a  great  fight  and  done  very  well 
by  her  family,  of  whom  four  are  now  working,  and,  with 
some  parish  relief,  bring  in  good  income. — Evidence  from 
Parish  Council,  parish  sister,  club,  employer,  headmaster, 
factor,  police,  and  doctors. 


9  persons  live  on    44s.  6d. 

21.  Widow. 

4  children,  20,  13,  17,  4. 
Rent,  2s.  6d. 

Income,  10s.  6d.       Boy,     .       .       .       .2s.  6d. 

Girl,  .  .  .  .  2s. 
Parish,        .  .6s. 

5  persons  live  on  .       .    10s.  6d. 


22.  Widow. 

4  children,  23,  11,  9,  6. 
Rent,  3s.  5d. 

Income,  30.s.       Wife, .       .       .       .  .5s. 

Girl,         ....  12s. 

Boy,  10s. 

Parish,      .       .       .  .3s. 

5  persons  live  on       .       .  30s. 


23.  Widow,  36. 

4  children,  14,  11,  9,  5. 
Rent,  2s.  Id. 

Income,  18s.  6d.       Mother,       .       .  .10s. 

Girl,    ....  4s. 
Parish,        .       .       .4s.  6d. 


5  persons  live  on  .       .18s.  6d. 


652.  Three  children  and  father  dead  of  cancer.  Receive 
6s.  per  week  parish  relief.  Three  children  beginning  to 
earn.  One  at  home  has  fits.  House  dirty,  like  the  girls, 
who  have  sore  eyes.  Mather  drinks  with  neighbours. 
Whole  family  lacking  in  intelligence,  but  cute.  Get  food 
from  hotels,  and  all  sorts  of  charities,  and  thus  "  dine  well." 
In  spite  of  dirt,  take  in  washing.  Free  food  and  clothing 
granted  from  school.  Coal  at  Christmas  from  church. — 
Evidence  from  church,  school  charity,  factor,  doctors,  club, 
police,  schoolmaster,  and  church  army. 

661.  Both  21  at  marriage.  Two  children  and  husband 
dead ;  three  children  earning.  Large,  comfortable,  clean 
living-room.  One  girl  was  in  service,  but  went  into  mill, 
disliking  restraint ;  is  to  send  home  8s.  quarterly.  Clean, 
hardworking  woman,  who  chars.  Get  cheap  coals  ;  parish 
relief  3s.  ;  three  given  daily  dinner  by  Parish  Council 
throughout  the  year  since  visit ;  clothes  from  Coronation 
Fund.  Food  and  clothing  granted  from  school ;  in  fact  the 
lady  is  considered  to  know  how  to  make  her  "struggle" 
easy.  Baker  son  lives  at  home  ;  one  child  acts  in  pantomime 
during  winter. — Evidence  from  church,  Parish  Council, 
school  charity,  schoolmistress,  factor,  pawnbroker,  doctors, 
and  police. 

737.  Early  marriage,  20  and  19,  and  husband  died  when 
youngest  a  baby.  Mother  chars,  and  gets  parish  relief, 
and  girl  earns.  Teetotal,  nice,  clean,  industrious  family  ; 
food  good  and  plain ;  airy  room.  One  boy  in  hospital, 
other  has  had  rickets.  Children  sent  to  country  in  summer 
by  charity  for  some  years  past,  and  two  get  free  dinners 
daily.  Are  in  thrift  club. — Evidence  from  police.  Pariah 
Council,  club,  church,  factor,  and  doctors. 
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24.  Widow,  47. 

3  children,  13,  11,  9. 
Rent,  2s.  6d. 

Income,  9s.       Wife,  3s. 

Parish,        ....  6s. 


4  persons  live  on  .       .       .  9s. 


756.  Bad  home.  Father,  who  married  early  (both  aged 
20),  drank  himself  to  death  a  year  ago,  and  mother  going 
the  same  way,  though  never  "incapable."  Grown  and 
small  children  going  downhill ;  two  gills  married  ;  son  in 
navy  ;  two  girls  in  service  lost  sight  of.  Income  stated 
can't  keep  them  ;  children  very  neglected  and  half-starved  ; 
and  she  never  pays  rent  nor  any  other  debts  if  she  can  help 
it.  Three  school  children  get  free  dinners  now  daily  from 
parish,  and  mistress  has  reformed  them  in  matter  of  attend- 
ance. They  go  to  three  Sunday  schools. — Evidence  from 
police.  Parish  Council,  two  churches,  schoolmaster,  factor, 
pawnbroker,  and  doctors. 


25.  Widow. 

4  children,  9,  7,  4,  2. 
Rent,  2s.  2d. 

Income,  15s.       Mother,     ....  7s. 

Parish,      ....  8s. 


5  persons  live  on       .  .15s. 

26.  Widow. 

5  children,  15,  13,  11,  8,  1. 
Rent,  Is.  lid. 

Income,  20s.       Wife,  12s. 

Girl,  4s.  6d. 

Lodger,     ...  3s. 
Parish,      .       .       .       .8s.  6d. 


28s. 


765.  Widow,  with  four  young  children,  two  delicate  ; 
one  dead.  School  children  regular,  untidy,  fairly  well 
dressed  and  fed  ;  two  have  free  dinners  from  Parish 
Council,  and  two  sent  with  Holiday  Fund  to  country,  and 
get  clothing. — Evidence  from  Parish  Council,  church, 
missionary,  school  charit\-,  headmistress,  doctors,  and 
police. 

779.  Married  at  25  and  21.  Husband  and  three  children 
dead  ;  two  in  house  earning.  Take  a  lodger  ;  6s.  parish 
relief  per  week  ;  get  help  in  money  from  church.  Mother 
chars  ;  good  woman  till  husband  died,  now  some  question 
about  it.  Children  and  home  well  cared  for  and  nice,  but 
with  bad  reputation. — Evidence  from  school,  pawnbroker, 
doctors,  palish  nurse,  two  churches,  missionary.  Parish 
Council,  school  charity,  employer,  schoolmaster,  school- 
mistress, factor,  and  police. 


27.  Widow,  aged  43. 

4  children,  17,  12,  10,  16  months. 
Rent,  3s.  4d. 

Income,  £1.       Mother  chars. 
Girl,  . 
Parish, 

Total  for  5  persons, 


28,  Widow,  aged  32. 
1  child,  aged  8. 
Rent,  2s.  6d. 

Income,  Parish  Council,  3s. 


8s.  6d. 
7s. 

4s.  6d. 


£1. 


29.  Widow. 

6  children,  2  nephews,  1  niece. 
Boy,  21, 
Boy,  17, 
Boy,  15, 
Girl,  19, 
Girl,  16, 
Parish, 


idle, 
idle. 


3s.  6d. 
4s.  6d. 


Income  for  10  persons,     £1,  4s. 


30.  Widow,  40. 

5  children,  17,  13,  11,  8,  5. 
Rent,  3s.  lOd. 

Mother  mangles, 

Girl, 

Parish  relief. 


5s.  irreg. 


431.  A  widow  who  drank  when  husband  alive,  but  now 
does  not  apparently  do  so,  though  she  is  "feckless"  and 
thriftless.  Four  children,  one  of  whom  is  grown-up  and 
earning.  Woman  gets  small  parish  relief  for  rent,  and 
herself  does  charring,  for  which  she  has  a  regular  job.  She 
also  gets  boots  from  the  parish,  and  coals  and  clothing  from 
church  ;  also  children  have  free  dinners.  They  belong  to 
church,  and  are  insured.  Live  in  two-roomed  house. 
Things  ought  to  be  better  than  they  are. — Evidence  from 
mission,  police.  Parish  Council,  parish  sister,  club,  church, 
employer,  factor,  and  doctors. 

230.  A  sad  anaemic  young  widow,  with  one  child,  and 
half  the  house  let  to  a  married  sister,  who  pays  half  the 
rent.  But  even  so,  she  will  give  it  up,  as  it  is  too  ex- 
pensive. She  works  out  all  day,  and  sends  the  child  to 
her  grandmother,  which  makes  her  school  attendance  very 
irregular.  Except  for  the  parish  relief,  no  proper  account 
of  her  sources  of  income  are  forthcoming.  She  is  a  year 
behind  with  her  rent,  though  her  husband  had  not  been 
long  dead.  Everything  in  the  home  is  extremely  clean 
and  well-kept,  inmates  included.  No  charitable  aid  known 
of. — Evidence  from  schoolmistress,  club,  Poor  Law  officer, 
and  police. 

380.  A  nice  family,  though  not  as  industrious  as  they 
might  be.  The  schoolgirl  lives  with  her  widowed  aunt, 
as  do  two  of  her  brothers.  Five  of  the  young  people  earn, 
giving  an  income  of  33s.  6d.  a  week,  besides  4s.  6d.  from 
parish.  The  mother  has  not  earned  for  three  years.  They 
seem  a  delicate  family,  and  are  said  to  get  a  good  deal  of 
help.  The  mother  attends  church  regularly,  pays  rent  all 
right,  and  sends  girl  regularly  to  school.  They  live  in  a 
historic  mansion  which  has  seen  better  daj's.  Some  months 
after  visit  the  eldest  son  lost  his  post  through  slack  trade. 
They  are  members  of  a  thrift  society. — Evidence  from 
Poor  Law  officer,  police,  two  churches,  employer,  school- 
master, factor,  and  doctors. 

553.  A  widow  struggling  along  with  five  children,  having 
lost  three.  Married  at  21.  Has  parish  relief,  and  free 
dinners,  clothes,  boots,  and  stockings  for  two.  Children 
only  fairly  well  attended  to,  but  very  regular  at  school. 
One  girl  earning. — Evidence  from  society,  clubs.  Parish 
Council,  church,  headmistress,  police,  and  factor. 


Total  income  for  6  persons,  19s. 
Also  food  and  clothes  from  school  for  children. 
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Notes  as  to  Income  of  Edinburgh  Charities. 

The  following  statistics  regarding  the  income  of  Edin- 
burgh Charities  have  been  compiled  from  the  Edinburgh 
Philanthropic  Red  Book,  published  by  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  in  1901.  The  figures  there 
supplied  are  for  the  years  1899-00.  The  list  comprises 
139  charities. 

In  compiling  the  list,  the  endeavour  has  been  made  to 
include  only  those  which  are  purely  Edinburgh  Charities. 
Thus  charities  which  are  more  propi-rly  of  the  nature  of 
National  Institutions  have  been  excluded  (even  tliough  in 
some  cases  included  in  the  Red  Book),  and  only  those  have 
been  dealt  with  which  are  either  situated  in,  or  managed 
from  Edinburgh. 

The  various  charities  as  detailed  in  the  Red  Book  have 
been  classified  under  various  headings  : — 

A.  — Those  marked  A  are  charities  which  are  mainly 
supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  or  grants  from 
charitable  trusts. 

B.  — Those  marked  B  are  endowed  charities  which  are 
supported  mainly  by  the  proceeds  of  invested  funds  or 
rents,  feu-duties  and  the  like. 

0. — Those  marked  C  are  charities  which  may  be  taken 
as  mainly  self-supporting,  e.g.,  institutions  depending  for 
their  support  on  the  sale  of  work  by  the  occupants,  or 
deriving  income  from  board  paid  by  inmates. 

The  chief  difficulty  has  arisen  in  classifying  those 
charities  falling  under  more  than  one  of  the  above 
heads,  and  it  is  admitted  that  the  statistics  regarding 
these  latter  classes  may  not  be  found  so  consistent  or 
satisfactory. 

A,  B. — Certain  charities  dealt  with  are  found  to  derive 
their  income  both  from  invested  funds  and  from  voluntary 
subscriptions.  These  are  designated  by  the  letters  A,  B. 
Unfortunately,  it  has  not  been  practicable  in  such  cases  to 
show  what  proportion  of  income  is  derived  from  each  of 
one  or  more  sources.  Cases,  however,  where  one  source  of 
income  largely  predominates  have  been  classed  as  A  or  B, 
as  the  case  may  be,  so  that  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
letters  A,  B,  denote  charities  Avhere  endowments  and 
subscriptions  are  depended  upon  to  an  approximately 
equal  extent,  or  at  least  where  both  sources  bulk 
pretty  considerably  in  the  maintenance  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

A,  C. — Charities  marked  A,  C,  are  those  which  besides 
subscription  depend  to  some  extent  on  the  proceeds  of 
work  done  by  occupants,  or  board  paid  by  inmates,  etc. 
The  remarks  under  the  heading  A,  B,  apply  to  some 
extent  to  this  class  also,  but  as  a  rule  subscriptions  in 
such  cases  bulk  more  largely  than  the  other  source  of 
income. 

A,  B,  C. — These  letters  denote  charities  which,  while 
depending  upon  both  subscriptions  and  income  from 
invested  funds,  also  contribute  towards  their  own  support 
as  in  case  C. 

H. — It  has  been  thought  advisable  in  the  statistics  to 
class  by  themselves  all  institutions  of  the  nature  of 
hospitals  ;  their  sources  of  income  being  so  varied  and 
complex  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  classify  them  under 
the  other  heads.  Such  institutions  have  therefore  been 
denoted  by  the  letter  H.  Some  difficulty  has  been  ex- 
perienced in  deciding  whether  to  include  certain  institu- 
tions, e.g.,  medical  dispensaries  and  convalescent  homes 
under  this  or  one  of  the  other  headings.  The  matter  is 
one  on  which  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  exact  rules, 
and  no  doubtc  ertain  institutions  which  are  so  included 
might  have  been  classified  under  other  headings,  and 
vice  versd. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  there  has  been  some  doubt  as 
to  how  to  deal  with  cases  where  legacies  or  special  bequests 
are  included  in  the  statement  of  income.  It  is  a  little 
misleading  to  treat  such  as  simply  part  of  the  annual 
income  which  is  thereby  unduly  inflated.  In  cases, 
however,  where  svich  legacies  have  in  the  Red  Book  been 
credited  to  income  instead  of  capital  they  have  been 
similarly  treated  in  the  statistics. 

In  a  certain  number  of  cases  no  details  of  income  are 
available,  and  in  the  case  of  certain  industrial  schools  and 
reformatories  which  are  largely  subsidised  by  Government, 
and  various  Public  Health  Institutions  and  asylums  which 
are  entirely  supported  by  the  rates,  the  income,  though 
stated,  is  not  carried  into  the  general  total. 


Classified  List  of  Edinburgh  Charities 
as  at  1st  January  1901. 


Name  of  Charity. 


Charity  Organisation  and 
Kindred  Societies. 

1.  Edinburgh  Association  for  Im- 
proving Condition  of  Poor, 


Relief  of  Physical  Infirmity. 

2.  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School, 

3.  Mrs  Jane  Stobie  Clark  Fund, 

4.  Edinburgh  Society  for  Promoting 

Reading  among  Adult  Blind,  . 

5.  Catholic  Blind  Asylum, 

6.  Edinburgh    Deaf    and  Dumb 

Benevolent  Society,  . 

7.  Edinburgh  Institution  for  Educa- 

tion of  Deaf  and  Dumb,  . 

8.  Donaldson's  Hospital,  . 

9.  Home  for  Cripple  Children, 

10.  Royal    Edinburgh  Asylum  for 

Insane,  

11.  Brownsland   Temperance  Home 

for  Women  (Stobo), . 

12.  Scottish  National  Institution  for 

the  Education  of  Imbecile 
Children,  .  . 

13.  Institution  for  Relief  of  Incurables 

at  their  own  Homes, 

14.  Dunlop  Cancer  Fund,  . 

15.  Longmore  Trust  (no  information). 

16.  Murray  Keith  Fund,  . 

1 7.  Sibbald  Pensions  (no  information). 

18.  Stead    Benefaction    Trust  for 

Incurables,      .       .       .  . 

19.  Walker  Annuity  Fund   of  St 

Mary's  Cathedral, 

20.  Royal  Association  for  Incurables, 

Longmore  Hospital, . 


Relief  of  Sickness. 

21.  Royal  Infirmary,  Edinburgh, 

22.  Chalmers  Hospital, 

23.  Church  of   Scotland  Deaconess 

Hospital,  

24.  Fever  Hospital  (supported  entirely 

from  Rates),  .... 

25.  Royal  Edinburgh  Hospital  for 

Sick  Children,  .... 

26.  Edinburgh  Royal  Maternity  and 

Simpson  Memorial  Hospital,  . 

27.  Eye,  Ear,  and  Throat  Infirmary 

of  Edinburgh,  .... 

28.  Victoria  Hospital  for  Consumption, 

29.  Edinburgh  Hospital  for  Women 

and  Children,  .... 

30.  Royal  Public  Dispensary  of  Edin- 

burgh,   

31.  New  "Town  Dispensary, 

32.  Edinburgh    Medical  Missionary 

Society  and  Edinburgh  Medical 
Convalescent  Home, . 

33.  Western  Dispensary,  . 

34.  Edinburgh  Provident  Dispensary, 

35.  The  Eye  Dispensary  of  Edinburgh, 

36.  Edinburgh  Dispensary  for  Skin 

Diseases,  ..... 

37.  Edinburgh    Homoeopathic  Dis- 

pensary, ..... 


A. 

£738 

A,  B,  C. 
B. 

4,385 
140 

A. 
A,  C. 

496 
4,815 

A. 

974 

A,  C. 
B. 
A,  B,  C. 

2,833 
9,314 
362 

H. 

54,993 

A,C. 

411 

H. 

8,059 

A,  B. 
A,B. 

4,376 
1,031 

b! 

"'l62 

B. 

500 

A,  B. 

100 

H. 

3,386 

H. 
H. 

30,739 
2,616 

H. 

1,470 

H. 

H. 

5,919 

H. 

1,312 

H. 
H. 

267 
2,323 

H. 

450 

A,  B,  C. 
A,  B. 

744 
374 

A. 
A. 

A,  C. 
A,  B. 

3,245 
140 
304 
120 

A. 

190 

A. 

47 

6M 
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APPENDICES  : 


APPENDIX  No.  CLXXIII.  (B).~Gontmued. 
Paper  handed  in  by  Mrs  George  Kerr,  Edinburgh.    Q.  62836  (9). 


Name  of  Charity. 


Belief  of  Sickness. — continued. 

38.  Edinburgh  Dental  Hospital  and 

School,     .       .       .       .  . 

39.  The  Convalescent   House,  Cor- 

storphine,        .       .       .  . 

40.  City  Convalescent  House,  Mussel- 

burgh (supported  entirely  by 
Eates),  

41.  Ravenscroft  Convalescent  Home,  . 

42.  Children's  Convalescent  Home, 

43.  The  Mothers'  Rest,  Gilmerton, 

44.  Scottish  Gills'  Friendly  Society 

Edinburgh  Home  of  R  'st  (no 
iuforination). 

45.  Y.W.C.A.  East  Holiday  House,  . 

46.  Edinburgh  Children's  Fortnight 

Holiday  Fund, .... 

47.  Edinburgh    Holiday  House  for 

Poor  Children  (Denny),  . 

48.  Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee  Nurses,  . 

49.  District  Sick-Nursing  Home, 

50.  Edinburgh  Lying-in  Institution,  . 

51.  Society  for  Relief  of  Destitute  Sick, 

52.  Society  for  Relief  of  Poor  Married 

Women  of  Respectable  Character 
in  Childbed,  .... 

Relief  of  Permanent  Distress. 

53.  Home  of  Rest  for  Aged, 

54.  House  of  Refuge  for  Destitute, 

Queensberry  House,  . 

55.  The  Lockerby  Almshouses,  . 

56.  Pape's  Charity  Trust,  . 

57.  Boarding  House  for  Widowers' 

Children,  .... 

58.  Cauvin's  Hospital, 

59.  Dean  Bank  Institution, 

60.  Orphan  Hospital,  Dean, 

61.  Paterson's  Institution,  . 

62.  Church  of  Scotland  Orphanage, 

63.  Girls'  Training  Home,  Mussel 

burgh,  .... 

64.  Lady  Mary  Murray's  Institution 

Prestonpans, 

65.  Red  House  Home  for  Destitute 

Boys,  .... 

66.  Carse  Greenside  Industrial  School 

67.  Aged  Christian  Friend  Society, 

68.  Airth  Benefaction  for  Indigent 

Gentlewomen  and  Gentlemen, 

69.  The  Alexander  Mortification, 
'70.  Robert  Christie  Bequest  Fund, 
■71.  Craigcrook  Mortification, 

72.  James  Crighton's  Trust, 

73.  Senior  Female  Society  for  Relief 

of  Aged  and  Indigent  Women, 

74.  Charitable    or     Junior  Female 

Society,  .... 

75.  Annuity  Fund  of  .Grand  Lodge  of 

Scotland,  . 

76.  Society  for   Relief  of  Indigent 

Gentlewomen  of  Scotland, 

77.  James  Gillespie's  Hospital,  . 

78.  Governesses'  Benevolent  Society  of 

Scotland  (Pensions), . 

79.  Edinburgh  Society  for  Relief  of 

Indigent  Old  Men,  . 

80.  Wdliam  Lennie  s  Trust, 

81.  Marshall  Trust  . 

82  The  Paterson  and  Pape  Fund, 

83.  Mrs  Ross'  Fund,  . 

84.  Scougall  Bequest, 

85.  Trinity  Hospital, 

86.  George  Vallance'sBequest,  . 

87.  William    Watherston's  Endow 

ment,  .... 

88.  John  Watt's  Trust, 


CO  S 

oximate 
)me  to 
•est  £. 

So 

c  ^ 

H. 

£866 

TT 
H. 

1,175 

H. 

A,  B. 

"'440 

A. 

307 

A. 

54 

c'. 

""l67 

A 

A. 

1,128 

A. 

577 

A,  B. 

2,614 

A. 

297 

A,  B. 

77 

A,  B. 

2,667 

A,  B. 

... 

A,  C. 

539 

A,  B,  C. 

4,493 

B. 

1,004 

129 

A,  C. 

418 

B. 

781 

A,  B,  C. 

536 

A,  B. 

2,918 

B. 

1,500 

A. 

271 

A,  B,  C. 

279 

B. 

1,363 

A,  C. 

876 

A,  B. 

268 

A. 

3,313 

B. 

375 

B. 

987 

B. 

1,127 

B. 

1,200 

B. 

150 

A,  B. 

572 

A. 

178 

B. 

1,587 

A,  B. 

5,732 

B. 

3^657 

A,  B. 

898 

A,  B. 

1,035 

B. 

353 

B. 

507 

B. 

679 

B. 

138 

B. 

60 

B. 

10,904 

B. 

18 

B. 

1,293 

B. 

1  8'JO 

Belief  of  Permanent  Dititrcss — continued, 

89.  Andrew  Wemyss'  Trust, 

90.  Governesses'  Benevolent  Society 

of  Scotland  (Residence),  . 

91.  Chalmers     House     for  Young 

Women,   .       .       .       .  . 

92.  Scotch   Girls'  Friendly  Society 

(Royal  Victoria  Lodge),  . 

93.  Ediuburgli    Industrial  Brigade 

Home  for  Working  Lads, . 

94.  Catholic  Working  Boys'  Home,  . 
90.  George  Heriot's  Trust,  . 

96.  John  Watson's  lustitution,  .  , 

97.  George  Watson's  Hospit-il,  . 

98.  Merchant  Maiden  Hospital, 

99.  Daniel  Stewart's  Hospital,  . 

Belief  of  Temporary  Distress. 

100.  Edinburgh  Church  Army  Labour 

Home,  

101.  Edinburgh  Night  Asylum,  . 

102.  Salvation  Army  Women's  Shelter, 

103.  Bread  and  Meal  Society, 

104.  Courant    Fund     for  Destitute 

Children,  

105.  Committee     for    Feeding  and 

Clothing  Destitute  Children,  . 

106.  Edinburgh  and  Leith  Society  for 

the  Relief  of  Deserving 
Foreigners  in  Distress, 

107.  Capt.  Alexander  Home's  Morti- 

fication, ..... 

108.  The  Kellie  Bequest,  . 

109.  Society  for  Supplying  Cheap  Coals 

to  Poor,  

110.  Edinburgh      Royal  Infirmary 

Samaritan  Society,  . 

111.  Plenderleath  Trust  Fujid,  . 

112.  William  Why  te  Fund, . 

113.  Edinburgh  Public  Soup  Kitchen, 

114.  Sin)on  Square  Soup  Kitchen, 

115.  Police-aided  Scheme  for  Clothing 

Destitute  Children,  . 

116.  Fund  of  Scottish  Masonic  Bene- 

volence, ..... 

117.  Shipwrecked     Fishermen  and 

Mariners  Royal  Benevolent 
Society  (not  purely  an  Edin- 
burgh Charity)  —  Income  for 
whole  Society,  £28,562. 

118.  Soldiers'  and   Sailors'  Families 

Association,  East  Scottish 
Branch  (no  details). 

119.  Scottish  Female  Domestic  Ser- 

vants' Benevolent  Association, 

120.  Royal  Scottish  Agricrdtural  Bene- 

volent Institution,  . 


Beformatory  Belief. 

121.  Wellington    Reformatory  Farm 

School  (largely  Government 
and  Local  Grants),  £2,335. 

122.  Dairy  House  Reformatory  (largely 

Government  and  Local  Grants), 
£556,  

123.  Edinburgh  Original  Ragged  In- 

dustrial Schools  (largely  sub- 
sidised by  Government),  £4,710. 

124.  St   Joseph's    Industrial  Scliool, 

Tranent  (largely  subsiJistd  by 
Government)  £2,183, 

125.  Edinburgh  Discharged  Prisoners' 

Aid  Society,  .... 

126.  Edinburgli  Industrial  Home  for 

Fallen  Wouieu, 


B. 

£378 

C. 

311 

A,  C. 

281 

C. 

338 

A,  C. 

2,553 

A,  C. 

745 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

A,  C. 
A,  B. 
A,  C. 
A,  C. 

A. 

A. 

A,  B. 

B. 
B. 

A,  C. 

A. 
B. 
B. 
A. 
A. 

A. 

B. 


A. 
A,  C. 
A,  B. 


A,  B,  C. 


A,  C. 

A. 
A,  C. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CLXXIII.  {B).—Continutd. 
Paper  handed  in  by  Mrs  George  Kerr,  Edinburgh.    Q.  62336  (9). 


Name  of  Charity. 


Ref&rmatory  Relief. — continued. 

127.  Kescue  and  Probationary  Home 

for  Women,  .... 

128.  Edinburgh  Magdalene  Asylum,  . 

129.  Heriot  Maitland  Home, 

130.  Edinburgh  Rescue  Shelter,  . 

131.  Eescue  Home  for  Young  Women, 


Miscellaneous. 

132.  Edinburgh  Day  Nurseries  Associa- 

tion,   

133.  National  Society  for  Prevention 

of  Cruelty  to  Children  (Scottish 
Branch),  


^  0) 

to  t« 
m  « 

"  W    S  «3 

S  s 

cs  ^ 

oo 

Appri 
luce 
neai 

A,  C. 
A,  B,  C, 
A,  C. 
A. 
A. 


A,  C. 
A,  B,C 


£825 
6,341 
459 
359 
169 


389 
2,.305 


Name  of  Charity. 


Miscellaneous — continued. 

134.  Scottish  Society  for  Employment 

of  Reserve  and  Discharged 
Soldiers,  .... 

135.  Sailors'  and  Soldiers'  Home, 

136.  St  Andrew's  Ambulance  Associa- 

tion, ..... 

137.  Edinburgh  Sabbath  Free  Break 

fast  Mission, 

138.  Social  and   Sanitary  Society  of 

Edinburgh, 

139.  Scottish  Society  for  Prevention  of 

Cruelty  to  Animals, , 


Total, 


oo 


o   S  2 

2  ti 
S  O  cS 

§10  S 


A. 

£81 

A,  C. 

362 

A,  C. 

475 

A. 

920 

A, 

25 

A,  B. 

8,853 

£244,318 

Summary. 


1.  Income  of  Charities  classed     A.  £15,526  re 

2.  „  „  B.  40,297 

3.  .,  ,.  C.  816 

4.  „  „  A,  B.  33,816 

5.  „  „  A,  C.  20,843 

6.  „  „  A,B,  C.  19,445 

7.  „  „  H.  113,575 


presenting  27  Institutions. 
31  „ 

3  „ 
19  „ 
21 


Total  income,       .  £244,318 
Institutions  whose  incomes  are  not  detailed  in  foregoing  statistics, 


13 

122 
17 


139 


List  taken  from  Charity  Organisation  Society  List  of  Charities,  not  included  in  List 

FROM  THE  Red  Book. 


Name  of  Charity. 


1.  Cripple  and  Invalid  Children's 

Aid  Society,  .... 

2.  Hospice     Nursing    Home  for 

Women  ..... 

3.  Home  for  Friendless  Girls,  . 

4.  Liberton  Indu.strial  School,  . 

5.  Lauriston  Home,  Lauriston  Place, 

6.  "  Mars  "  Training  Ship, 

7.  University  Settlement  Association, 

8.  Social    Union   and    Social  and 

Sanitary  Society, 

9.  Edinburgh  City  Mission, 

10.  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Help  Society, 

11.  Foreigners'  Aid  Society, 

12.  Soldiers'  Home,  Piershill, 

13.  Grassmarket  Mission,  . 

1 4.  Salvation  Army  (Women's  Shelter), 

1 5.  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 

tion, .... 

16.  Protective  Work  (Miss  Walker), 

17.  Legal  Dispensary, 

1 8.  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor, 

19.  Carrubbei-'s  Close  Mission,  . 

20.  Newington  Soup  Kitchen,  . 

21.  Gordon  Memorial  Day  Nursery, 

22.  Robertson  Itfemorial  Church, 


OO 


A,B,  C. 

H. 

A. 
A. 
A,C. 
A, 
A. 

A. 
A. 
A. 
A. 
A. 
A. 
A. 

A. 
A. 
A. 


2  Siti 

C    a  1^ 

'i,  B  <p 
S  O  J;3 
—  o  ^ 


£1,156 

428 
131 
365 
354 
716 
248 

107 
977 
159 
84 
340 
149 
147 

115 

126 
38 

.334 


Name  of  Charity. 


23.  Dairy  House  for  Girls, , 

24.  Scottish  Central  Branch  Employ 

ment  for  Women, 

25.  Boys'       Brigade  (Edinburgh 

Battalion), 

26.  Edinburgh  Royal  Repository, 

27.  Working  Girls'  Club,  . 

28.  Kindergarten  School  (free), . 

29.  Police    Widows    and  Orphans 

Fund,  .... 

30.  Tramways  Widows  and  Orphans 

Fund,  .... 

31.  Home  for  Diseases  of  Women 

(Cambridge  Street),  . 

32.  Vennel  Bagged  School, 

33.  Railway  Mission, . 

34.  Church  of  Scotland  Labour  Home, 

35.  Coachmen  and  Grooms  Fund, 

36.  Servants'  Institution,  . 

37.  St  Andrew's  Home,  Joppa,  . 


CO  OT 

OO 


A. 
A. 

A,"C. 
A,  C. 
A. 

A. 

A. 


A. 

a'. 

A. 
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APPENDICES  : 


APPENDIX  No.  CLXXIII.  (B).—C'onl!nued. 
Paper  banded  in  by  Mrs  George  Kerr,  Ediixburgb.    Q.  G2336  (9). 
Summary  of  Additional  List. 

1.  Income  of  Charities  classed     A.     £6,618  representing  23  Institutions. 

2.  It  i, 

3.  „  ,) 
4'  »  )) 
5-  II  )) 

6.  n  11 

7.  S)  ,J 


B. 

C. 
A,  B. 
A,  C. 


A,  B,  C.  1,156 
H.  428 


2,559  representing  3  Institutions. 


Total  income,       .  £10,761 
Number  of  Institutions  whose  incomes  are  not  detailed  in  foregoing  list. 


1 
1 

28 
9 

37 


Summary  of  both  Lists. 


1.  Income  of  Charities  classed  A. 

2.  „  „  B. 

3.  „  „  C. 

4.  „  „  A,  B. 

5.  „  „  A,C. 

6.  „  „  A,  B,  C. 

7.  ,.  „  H. 


£22,144  representing  50  Institutions. 
40,297 
816 
33,816 

23,402  „ 
20,601  „ 
114,003  „ 


Total  income,       .  £255,079 
Institutions  whose  incomes  are  not  detailed  in  foregoing  statistics, 


31 
3 
19 
24 
9 
14 

150 
26 


176 


APPENDIX  No.  CLXXIV. 


PAPER  HANDED  IN  BY  REV.  R.  S.  CALDERWOOD,  EDINBURGH. 


Q.  62928. 


Particulars  as  to  Church  of  Scotland  Labour  Homes. 


I  herewith  append  statistics  of  the  Sciennes  Road  Home 
for  1906  and  the  Watson  Street  Home  for  Women,  Glasgow. 
I  also  give  a  summary  of  the  cases  for  all  our  Homes,  for 
the  year. 


Sciennes  Home. 

Number  of  inmates  at  beginning  of  1906 
Admitted  during  the  year . 


Left — (1)  Of  own  accord  , 

(2)  Dismissed  .... 

(3)  Gone  to  situations 

In  the  Home  on  31st  December  1906 


23 
19 

43 
31 


32 
84 

116 


116 


The  following  table  gives  the  figures  for  the 
Eleven  months  from  February  1906. 


There  have  been  admitted — 
59  girls  under  20  years  of  age. 
45  women  „    25  „ 
56     „     „    35  „ 
71     ,,  over  35  ,, 


231 


There  have  been  frovidedfor — 
45  gone  to  situations. 

7  girls  restored  to  parents. 
10  wives  restored  to  hus- 
bands. 

12  young   girls  sent  to 

Morham  Vale. 
4  young  girls  sent  to  hos- 
pital. 

2  transferred  to  kindred 

Homes. 
1  died. 

"81 


The  inmates  are  from  all  classes  and  of  every  variety. 
The  general  results  are  satisfactory.  So  far  as  our 
inforination  goes,  those  who  have  been  aided  in  getting 
situations  have,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  done  well. 
Not  a  few  could  be  named  who  have  proved  themselves  to 
have  entered  on  a  new  life. 


Summary. 


34  in  Home  February  1906. 
231    admitted    during  11 
months. 


265 


81  provided  for. 
97  remaining  in  Home. 
87  left  for  various  reasons 
(a  few  dismissed). 

265 


Watson  Street  Industrial  Home  and  Shelter  for 
Destitute  Women  and  Girls. 

We  receive  women  from  prison,  police  courts,  the  streets, 
lodging-houses,  various  parts  of  the  city,  and  from  towns 
and  villages  all  over  Scotland.  Every  woman  who  applies 
has  her  claims  fully  considered,  and  none  are  refused  if 
there  seems  any  prospect  that  they  will  benefit  by  being 
admitted. 


A  review  of  the  year's  work  brings  out  certain  features 
which  are  very  encouraging.  While  of  course  its  very 
nature  involves  a  certain  proportion  of  failure  and  dis- 
appointment, the  general  improvement  in  the  tone  of  the 
Home  and  in  the  behaviour  of  the  women  is  very  marked. 
We  especially  notice  a  more  earnest  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  younger  women  to  redeem  themselves,  and  to  make  the 
most  of  the  opportunities  which  the  Home  affords. 

The  matron,  Mrs  Young,  regularly  attends  the  various 
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police  courts,  and  has  received  a  considerable  number  of 
young  women  and  girls  on  probation. 

The  Committee  desire  to  draw  special  attention  to  the 
need  of  statutory  powers  for  detaining  and  controlling  those 
who  are  remitted  to  the  care  of  each  Home  for  a  term  of 
probation. 

While  work  is  the  chief  means  to  which  we  look  for 
proving  the  willingness  and  strengthening  the  purpose  of 
the  women,  every  means  has  been  taken  to  render  their 
stay  in  the  Home  pleasant  and  morally  beneficial.  Besides 
holding  prayers  every  morning  and  evening,  regular 
religious  services  are  held  every  Sunday  and  Tuesday 
evening,  and  there  is  a  Bible-class  every  Sunday  afternoon 
for  the  younger  women,  while  those  who  are  able  to  do  so 
attend  church  on  the  Sunday  forenoon. 

The  Committee  desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to  those 
friends  who  have  given  their  willing  assistance  in  many 
ways,  and  to  those  who  have  sent  gifts  of  pictures  and 
flowers  for  adornment  of  the  rooms,  and  books  and 
magazines  for  the  library  which  is  being  collected. 

The  Committee  make  an  earnest  appeal  for  cast-off 
clothing  and  boots,  since  many  women  come  to  us  in  the 
most  miserable  rags,  which  as  often  as  not  have  to  be 
destroyed  at  once. 

The  following  has  been  received  by  the  Convener  from 
the  Chief-Constable  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Police  :  — 

Headquarters,  St  Andrew's  Square, 
Glasgow,  I9th  January  1907. 

Watson  Street  Home. 

Dear  Sir, — Referring  to  your  call,  I  have  pleasure  in 
stating  that  I  believe  the  Watson  Street  Home  fills  a 
useful  place  in  the  social  work  of  the  city,  and  is  deserving 
of  public  support.  I  find  that  the  superintendent  and  the 
matron  are  always  ready  to  receive  females  on  whose  behalf 
application  is  made  by  the  police.  Homeless  females  found 
on  the  streets  who  are  willing  to  go  to  the  Home  are 
invariably  received  and  cared  for  ;  and  females  whom  the 
magistrates  do  not  wish  to  send  to  prison  while  there  is 
any  hope  of  their  reformation  are  readily  received  into  the 
Home,  always  provided  that  they  are  willing  to  go.  In 
connection  with  the  system  of  probation  of  offenders 
recently  instituted,  the  Home  is  always  found  useful,  as 
females  placed  on  pr(3bation  by  the  magistrates  are  received 
there,  and  helped  to  a  means  of  earning  an  honest  live- 
lihood. Of  course  only  those  who  are  willing  to  remain 
can  be  kept  in  the  Home.  Personally,  I  would  be  glad 
to  see  statutory  powers  given,  under  which  committals 
might  be  made  to  such  Homes  in  the  same  manner  as  to 
industrial  schools  or  reformatories. 


I  have  also  to  acknowledge  the  attention  which  is 
always  given  by  the  superintendent  and  matron  to  any 
application  made  by  the  police. — Faithfully  yours, 

J.  V.  Stevenson,  Chief-Constable. 
Summary  of  Work  for  Year  1906. 


men's  homes. 


dmitted 
uring  year. 

1  Home  31f 
<ec.  1906. 

eft  for 
tuations. 

eft  of  own 
;cord. 

ismissed. 

eturned  to 
lends,  &c. 

•<  -a 

ft 

Dundee  . 

105 

25 

34 

28 

12 

6 

Ayr 

32 

23 

8 

5 

2 

Whitevale 

161 

43 

70 

55 

13 

25 

Springfield  . 

133 

33 

50 

57 

14 

8 

Sciennes 

84 

31 

43 

23 

19 

515 

155 

205 

168 

60 

39 

LODGING  HOMES. 

Peebles. — 3520  nightly  lodgings,  of  which  3381  were  tor 
men  and  139  for  women. 

Brunswick  Road. — 4368  nights'  lodgings  weie  provided 
and  paid  for. 

boys'  homes. 

Herbert  Street. — In  Home,  15  ;  left  of  own  accord,  23  ; 
dismissed,  10 ;  to  reformatory,  1  ;  restored  to  friends,  18  ; 
transferred  to  Humbie,  1. 

Humble. — Admitted  to  Home,  45;  left  of  own  accord, 
22  ;  to  situations,  7  ;  to  Canada,  4  ;  returned  to  friends,  6 ; 
2  went  to  hospital. 

women's  work. 

Watson  Street,  Glasgow. — In  Home,  97  ;  admitted,  231 ; 
gone  to  situations,  45  ;  restored  to  parents,  7  ;  10  wives 
restored  to  husbands ;  transferred  to  Morham,  12  ;  sent  to 
hospital,  4  ;  to  other  Homes,  2  ;  1  died  ;  87  left  for  various 
reasons,  and  a  few  dismissed. 

Women's  Bureau,  Edinburgh. — In  aU  1388  applications 
were  made  for  workers,  and  1130  places  were  filled  up.  As 
an  employment  agency  this  Bureau  has  worked  wonders  in 
the  way  of  relieving  poverty  and  distress  among  a  more 
respectable  class  than  the  foregoing,  and  has  been  the  means 
of  keeping  many  off  the  Poor  Roll. 
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1898 
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1899 

17,190 
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1867 
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1900 

16,624 

5,257 

2,007 
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1868 
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7,946 
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1901 

18,737 
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2,334 
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1869 
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1902 
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1870 

6,220 
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359 

8,146 

19a3 
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31,064 

1871 

8,083 

720 

145 

9,948 

1904 

23,158 

7,558 

32,383 

1872 

4,321 

1905 

22,239 

7,866 

1,946 

32,051 

1873 

4,'879 

623 

277 

5,779 

1906 

22,482 

7,586 

1,763 

31,831 
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List  of  Admissions  to  Edinburgh  Night  Asylum  on  Monday,  18th  March  1907. 


Name. 

Age. 

Birthplace. 

Occupation. 

Agent's  Remarks. 

Man,  . 

33 

Suffolk,  . 

Labourer, 

... 

29 

Tayport,  . 

26 

Newcastle, 

» 

36 

Co.  Donegal,  . 

;> 

»    •       •  • 

32 

Aberdeen, 

)) 

)>  • 

28 

Glasgow,  . 

)>    •       •  " 

43 

Edinburgh, 

French  polisher, 

»    •       •  .• 

42 

Maryport, 

Labourer, 

,,    .       .  . 

21 

Newcastle, 

>) 

Seemingly  an  incompetent. 

„  . 

48 

Stirling,  . 

Moulder,  . 

•       .  . 

34 

Fife, 

Collier,    .       .  . 

i>    •       •  • 

37 

Inverness, 

Labourer, 

))    •       •  • 

27 

Haddington,  . 

)) 

)»  • 

22 

Aberdeen, 

)) 

Woman, 

46 

Dundee,  . 

Millworker, 

))  • 

37 

,,        .       .  . 

)) 

))  • 

45 

Leith, 

Laundry, . 

Not  often  here. 

)j  • 

29 

Bristol,  . 

Charwoman, 

Has  child,  who  is  going  to  Orphan  Homes 

when  better. 

»  • 

50 

Greenock, 

Outworker, 

Not  often  here. 

»         •  • 

29 

Glasgow,  . 

»            ■  • 

48 

Edmburgli, 

Laundry, . 

Not  very  strong. 

))          •  • 

39 

Dumbarton, 

,,       .       .  ■ 

Good  worker,  but  drinks. 

)>          •  • 

73 

India, 

Charwoman, 

Do.  do. 

61 

Edinburgli, 

)) 

Defective  sight. 

)»          •  • 

50 

Liverpool, 

Laundry, . 
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Name. 

Age. 

Birthplace. 

Occupation. 

Agent  s  Remarks. 

Boy,  . 
Girl,  . 
J)     .       •  • 

9 
11 
13 

Linlithgow, 

1)  • 
>)  • 

Child,            .  ^ 
•       •  J 

Father  only  here  a  few  times  j  can't  get 
work. 

Woman, 

40 

Aberdeen, 

Laundry, . 

... 

1)         •  • 

36 

Dundee,  . 

Spinner,  . 

... 

Man,  . 

40 

Glasgow,  . 

Labourer, 

))    •       •  • 

29 

Haddington,  . 

» 

... 

•       •  • 

24 

Glasgow,  . 

)! 

•       •  • 

26 

.       .  . 

))  • 

))     •       •  • 

27 

Thurso,  . 

.) 

... 

51         •             •  • 

40 

Glasgow,  . 

Slater, 

... 

))        •  • 

54 

Dalkeith, . 

Labourer, 

Father  of  children  above. 

>I        •             •  • 

45 

Dundee,  . 

Not  often  here. 

„         •  . 

55 

Glasgow,  . 

» 

Frequent  applicant. 

„         •             •  • 

23 

Airdrie,  . 

Labourer, 

Not  much  of  anything. 

„        •  • 

39 

Liverpool, 

» 

Inclined  to  be  lazy. 

>1        •             •  • 

21 

Stirling,  . 

Do.  do. 

))  • 

35 

Renfrew,  . 

Had  accident  to  arm. 

,1         .  • 

34 

Manchester, 

Tinsmith, 

Not  frequent  yisitor. 

1)        •  • 

40 

Bervie, 

Carter, 

»>        •  • 

44 

Dundee,  . 

Labourer, 

A  man  who  would  be  among  first  dis- 

charged in  slackness. 

»         •  • 

30 

Fife, 

)i             •  • 

Very  often  unemployed. 

>)        •             •  • 

29 

Glasgow,  . 

I)             •  " 

Inclined  to  laziness. 

)>        •            •  • 

26 

Polmont,  . 

Fitter, 

... 

)>        •             •  • 

29 

Bathgate, . 

Labourer, 

Not  much  use  in  any  sense  ;  seems  always 

out  of  work. 

»        •            •  • 

25 

Co.  Antrim, 

))  • 

An  incompetent. 

»        •             •  * 

39 

Peebles,  . 

Have  been  often  at  Night  Asylum  lately  ; 

»        •             •  • 

26 

))  ... 

I 

seem  unwilling  to  go  far  from  town. 

)>        •             •  • 

52 

Edinburgh, 

))  • 

... 

Fond  of  an  easy  life. 

»>        •  • 

29 

Glasgow,  . 

))  • 

•            •  . 

18 

Dundee,  . 

))  • 

Had  sore  foot,  and  attended  Royal  In- 
firmary. 

»1        •             •  • 

28 

„  ... 

))             •  • 

Is  not  fond  of  work. 

1)         •            •  • 

36 

West  Calder,  . 

)i  • 

Drunken  and  incompetent. 

>1        "             •  • 

49 

Greenock, 

J)  • 

Lazy  and  inclined  to  loafing. 

,t        •             •  . 

30 

Perth, 

J)  • 

Loafer. 

1)        •             •  • 

34 

Elgin,      .       .  . 

))  • 

... 

»        •            •  • 

20 

Edinburgh, 

))             •  • 

... 

1)        •             •  • 

23 

Glasgow,  . 

)i             •  • 

... 

1)        •            •  • 
1)        •  • 

43 
44 

Co.  Fermanagh, 
Cramlington,  . 

»)             •  • 

>, 

... 

»        •             •  • 

57 

Haddington,  . 

))             •  • 

37 

London,  . 

))        •  • 

60 

Leith, 

Brassfinisher,  . 

Seems  willing  to  work,  but  seldom  em- 
ployed  on  account  of  age. 

11        •             •  • 

57 

„  ... 

Labourer, 

Do.  do. 

11        •             •  • 

42 

Bathgate, . 

))             "  • 

Able-bodied,  but  seems  lazy. 

47 

Paisley,  . 

)j  • 

Frequent  caller,  but  works. 

47 

Haddington,  . 

)) 

Do.  do. 

46 

Co.  Dublin, 

Do.  do. 

))        •  • 

45 

Leith, 

V 

Do.  do. 

))         ■             •  • 

48 

Glasgow,  . 
Bo'ness,  . 

Printer,  . 

Do.  do. 

Woman,  . 

35 

Outworker, 

ChUd, 

4 

Yorkshire, 

Child,  . 

Woman, 

33 

Airdrie,  . 

Laundry, . 

Frequent  caller ;  drinks. 

Man,  . 
Woman, 

40 

Glasgow,  . 

Barber,  . 

40 

Perth, 

Charwoman,  . 

Drunken  character. 

APPENDIX  No.  CLXXV.  (C). 
Paper  handed  in  by  Mr  Thomas  Swinton  Paterson.    Q.  63131  (13). 
Table  showing  Tradesmen  admitted  to  the  Night  Asylum  during  1906. 


January,  admitted  303,  percentage  of  men  admitted  15'52 

18-76 
18-24 

21-  43 
17-32 
20-96 

22-  28 


February, . 

335, 

J» 

March, 

» 

357, 

J) 

April, 

)) 

394, 

7) 

May, 

i). 

333, 

:) 

June, 

)> 

371, 

)) 

July, 

>i 

426, 

» 

Brought  forward,  2,519, 
August,  admitted  384, 


Carry  forward,  2,519, 


September, 

October,    .  „ 

November,  „ 

December,  „ 

Total  number  of 
tradesmen  ad- 
mitted. 


335, 
360, 
346, 
3U7, 


4,251. 


percentage  of  men  admitted  20-34 

18-  22 

19-  1 
18-81 
15-67 


percentage  for  year,  18-8875 
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Number  of  Persons  over  55  in  the  City  of  Dundee 
Occupied  and  Unoccupied  (Census  fig.  1901). 


APPENDIX  No.  GLXXYI.—Continued. 
Paper  handed  in  by  Mary  L.  Walker.    Q.  63374  (5). 
Table  III. 

J        Provision  for  Old  Age  and  Poverty  over  55  Years. 


55. 

65. 

Total. 

Occupied,  M. 

F 

3,770 
1,913 

1,581 
709 

5,351 
2,622 

5,683 

2,290 

7,973 

Quoccupied,  M.  . 

F 

259 
4,176 

864 
3,502 

1,123 
7,678 

4,435 

4,366 

8,801 

Totals,  M.  . 
F 

4,029 
6,089 

2,445 
4,211 

6,474 
10,300 

10,118 

6,656 

16,774 

This  table  does  not  show  the  old  persons  in  incurable  homes  and  asylums. 

Beyond  this  are  pensions  of  trades  and  friendly  societies. 

Percentage  to  total  population  14  per  cent.,  to  unoccupied  26  per  cent. 


M. 

F. 

Total. 

Official— 

(o)  Institution, 
(;8)  At  home,  . 

239 
79 

263 
429 

502 
508 

Voluntary — 
(a)  Institution, 
(;8)  At  home, 

Not  di 

vided 

162 
1,198 

2,370 

APPENDIX  No.  CLXXVII.  (A). 


PAPER  HANDED  IN  BY  MR  WILLIAM  PRESSLEY. 


Q.  64449  (9). 
Fraserburgh  Parish  Council. 


Extract  from  Statement  of  Accounts 
FOR  Year  1905-6. 

II.  Poor  Law. 

From  the  last  report  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  we 
find  that  the  expenditure  of  the  various  Parish  Councils 
under  the  Poor  Law  alone — omitting  the  other  Acts  with 
the  administration  of  which  the  Parish  Council  is  en- 
trusted— amounts  to  £1,300,743,  and  that  the  national 
expenditure  under  tliis  head  is  steadily  increasing.  Of  the 
total  sum,  there  was  spent  on  the — 

Per  cent. 


Relief  and  maintenance  of  the  poor       .  74-73 

Medical  relief   4-72 

Management   13-38 

Law  expenses        .....  -41 

Buildings   2'50 

Repayment  of  debt,  interest,  and  all 

other  expenditure             .       .       .  4-26 


100-00 


In  Fraserburgh  the  expenditure  under  the  Poor  Law  for 
the  year  to  15th  May  last  (after  deducting  the  cost  of  other 
parish  poor,  which  is  recovered  from  other  parishes — see 
item  No.  8  on  page  8  of  abstract — and  included  by  them  in 
their  statements  of  accounts)  was  £2,710.  Of  this  sum 
there  was  spent  on — 

Per  cent. 

Relief  and  maintenance  .  ,  £2,248  =  82-95 
Medical  relief         ...  81=  3-00 

Management    ....  281  =  10-36 

Law  expenses  ....  0  =  -00 

Interest,  and  all  other  expenditure       100=  3'69 


100-00 

It  will  be  seen,  from  a  comparison  of  these  figures,  that 
in  Fraserburgh  the  management  expenses  are  £3  per  £100 
less  than  in  the  other  parishes  in  Scotland,  while  for 
maintenance  the  poor  in  Fraserburgh  receive  8"22  per  cent., 
or  £8,  4s.  more  out  of  every  £100  spent  than  is  received  by 
the  poor  in  the  other  parishes  throughout  the  country. 


APPENDIX  No.  CLXXVII.  (B). 

Paper  handed  in  by  Mr  Wm.  Pressley.    Q.  64678. 

Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Fraserburgh  Sick  and  Funeral  Benefit  Society. 

Designation.  Admission  of  Members. 

I.  The  society  to  be  called  the  "Fraserburgh  Benefit  II.  That  no  person  be  admitted  as  a  member  but  such 
'  Society,"  to  commence  on  25th  December  1906,  and  to  be  as  are  of  good  moral  character,  not  under  14  years  or  over 
dissolved  at  the  end  of  fifty-two  weeks.  65  years  of  age,  except  those  who  have  been  members  for 
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APPENDIX  No.  CLXXVII.  (B).— Continued. 
Paper  handed  in  by  Mr  Wm.  Pressley.    Q.  64678. 


the  previous  fifteen  years,  and  sucli  may  be  re-admitted  at 
any  age,  and  each  person  must  at  the  time  of  liis  enrol- 
ment be  in  good  health,  continue  to  be  for  six  clear  days 
after  his  enrolment,  before  he  is  constituted  a  member  of 
the  society,  and  as  such  entitled  to  its  benefits.  In  tlie 
event  of  any  party  becoming  a  member,  and  having  at 
the  time  any  of  his  family  in  bad  health,  he  must  certify 
in  writing  that  no  funeral  charges  will  be  demanded  for 
any  of  them  that  should  die  of  that  sickness  ;  but  nothing 
herein  specified  shall  prevent  the  committee  from  granting 
relief  to  such  member,  should  he  himself  become  ill. 

All  candidates  for  admission  must  be  proposed,  seconded, 
and  approved  of  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  society. 

Officers. 

III.  The  business  of  the  society  to  be  conducted  by  a 
president,  vice-president,  treasurer,  and  secretary,  witli  a 
committee  of  twelve  members,  five  to  form  a  quorum. 

The  ofiice-bearers  and  committee  to  be  elected  annually, 
and  any  member  elected  to  an  office  who  will  not  accept 
and  officiate  in  the  same  to  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  3d., 
if  sufficient  excuse  is  not  given. 


The  President. 

IV.  The  president  shall  convene,  or  cause  to  be  con- 
vened, all  special  meetings  of  the  society  in  addition  to  the 
regular  general  and  committee  meetings,  preside,  and  keep 
order  in  all  such,  shall  have  a  deliberate  and  casting  vote, 
see  that  the  accounts  be  duly  brought  forward,^  and  the 
books  regularly  kept,  and  generally  conduct,  or  cause  to  be 
conducted,  all  the  attairs  of  the  society. 


The  Treasurer. 

V.  The  treasurer  shall  find  security  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  committee  for  his  intromissions,  attend  all  meetings 
of  the  society,  receive  all  monies, land  lodge  the  same  in  the 
bank  on  the  day  following  the  receipt  thereof. 


The  Secretary. 

VI.  The  secretary  shall  keep  the  minute  and  other  books 
of  the  society,  and  prepare  a  full  and  accurate  statement 
of  its  affairs  for  the  inspection  of  members  at  the  general 
meetings.  , 

Weekly  Meetings. 

VII.  The  office-bearers  with  at  least  one  member  of  the 
committee,  shall  meet  every  Tuesday,  in  Strachan's  School, 
from  half-past  seven  to  eight  o'clock,  p.m.,  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  payments,  applications  for  sick  benefit  and 
funeral  charges,  and  settling  all  other  business  of  the 
society  ;  and  no  claims  will  be  admitted  except  such  as  are 
lodged  within  the  specified  time  and  place. 


Contributions  and  Sick  Claims. 

VIII.  For  the  relief  of  such  members  as  shall  be  found 
entitled  to  benefit  from  the  funds,  every  member  shall 
contribute  3d.  per  week,  payable  in  advance. 

Wlien  a  member  is,  from  unavoidable  dishealth,  pre- 
vented from  following  any  occupation,  he  shall,  within 
eight  days  from  the  commencement  of  his  illness,  send 
notice  to  the  secretary  in  writing,  addressed  to  Strachan's 
School,  stating  the  particulars  of  his  case  and  his  place  of 
residence,  and  he  shall  also  notify  either  of  the  members  of 
committee  (who  are  the  sick  visitors  for  the  time  being) 
of  his  illness  at  least  one  clear  day  before  his  claim  is  pre- 
sented for  payment ;  or,  optionally,  a  medical  certificate 
may  be  handed  in  instead  ;  when,  if  found  entitled,  the 
president,  whom  failing,  the  vice-president,  sliall  instruct 
the  treasurer  to  pay  seven  shillings  for  the  first  thirteen 
weeks,  three  shillings  and  sixpence  for  the  next  thirteen 
weeks,  and  two  shillings  weekly  for  the  remaining  part  of 
the  year,  if  sickness  continue. 

Those  having  received  benefit  must,  as  soon  as  they  are 
able  to  return  to  their  occuimtion,  send  a  notice  of  their 
recovery  to  the  secretary,  which  may  be  addressed  to  his 
private  residence. 


The  treasurer  is  empowered  to  deduct  the  weekly  pay- 
ments from  all  benefits  paid. 

Illegal  Claims. 

IX.  Any  member  feigning  sickness  or  otherwise  endea- 
vouring to  impose  upon  the  society,  or  bringing  trouble  to 
himself  by  immoral  or  irregular  conduct  shall  have  no 
title  to  the  benefits  thereof,  and  if  he  has  received  benefit 
when  not  entitled  thereto,  he  must  repay  the  same,  and 
in  case  of  refusal,  the  society  shall  take  such  steps  as  they 
think  proper  for  the  recovery  of  the  amount  he  has  illegally 
drawn. 

If  a  member  who  is  receiving  benefit  from  the  society 
is  known  to  be  intoxicated,  or  out  of  his  own  house  after 
nine  o'clock,  p.m.,  in  summer,  or  eight  in  winter,  without 
any  satisfactory  reason,  he  shall  forfeit  all  claim  to 
benefit. 

The  Committee's  Duties. 

X.  The  committee  of  management  shall  be  divided  into 
sub-comniitlees,  consisting  of  not  less  than  two  members, 
whose  duty  it  .shall  be  to  visit  every  Monday  all  cases  of 
sickness  and  report  thereon  to  the  Society  on  each  Tuesday 
following.  Where  any  doubt  exists,  the  visiting  committee 
shall  call  in  the  aid  of  a  medical  officer,  and  when  it  is 
found  that  the  case  is  such  as  to  entitle  the  member  to 
relief  the  fee  of  the  medical  oflicer  shall  be  paid  by  the 
society,  but  in  the  event  of  it  being  found  that  no  relief 
is  due  the  applicant  shall  be  bound  personally  to  pay  the 
medical  officer,  who.se  fee  in  every  case  shall  be  restricted 
to  two  shillings  and  sixpence. 

Funeral  Benefit. 

XI.  That  the  following  sums  shall  be  paid  in  name  of 
funeral  charges,  viz.  : — For  the  funeral  of  a  member,  £5  ; 
for  the  funeral  of  a  member's  wife,  £'■)  ;  and  for  every 
lawful  child  of  a  member,  if  under  14  years  of  age,  £1. 
Sick  and  funeral  benefit  to  be  paid  from  the  society's  com- 
mencement till  its  dissolution.  The  claims  for  death  shall 
be  paid  on  production  of  a  certificate  from  the  registrar, 
as  reipiired  by  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  186.5,  the 
society  paying  for  the  certificate. 

Arrears  and  Fines. 

XII.  If  any  member  be  in  arrears  for  four  weeks  he 
will  be  fined  Id.  ;  if  five  weeks,  2d.  ;  if  six  weeks,  3d. ; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  books  at  the  eighth  jjayment  he 
shall  be  liable  to  be  struck  off  the  roll,  and  consequently 
not  entitled  to  any  benefit ;  but  the  committee  may,  if  they 
see  fit,  re-admit  such  member  on  payment  being  made  of 
his  whole  arrears,  together  with  fines  at  the  rate  of  one 
penny  per  week  for  every  week  after  the  said  four  weeks 


Dissolution  of  the  Society. 

XIII.  That  at  the  end  of  fifty-two  weeks,  the  surplus 
(if  any)  of  the  funds  collected  during  the  year  with  fines 
and  interest  arising  from  the  whole  shall  be  equally  divided 
among  the  members ;  and  in  order  to  enable  the  com- 
mittee to  make  up  the  scheme  of  division  in  terms  of  this 
rale,  it  is  hereby  enacted  that  if  any  member  shall  have 
neglected  to  pay  up  his  arrears,  at  or  previous  to  the  last 
weekly  meeting,  he  shall  pay  a  fine  of  9d.  ;  and  if  the  same 
is  not  fully  settled  in  forty-eight  hours  thereafter,  he  shall 
forfeit  all  right  to  any  of  the  divisions  hereby  appointed  to 
be  made. 

XIV.  Members  wishing  to  join  the  society  during  the 
year  will  be  admitted  to  privileges  and  benefits  thereof 
on  conforming  to  the  rules  and  paying  an  amount  equivalent 
to  what  has  been  contributed  by  members  who  joined  at 
the  commencement. 

XV.  Any  dispute  which  may  arise  with  reference  to  the 
meaning  or  true  intent  of  any  of  these  rules  shall  be  left 
to  the  final  decision  of  the  provost  of  Fraserburgh,  under 
the  Police  Act  for  the  time  being. 

XVI.  That  these  rules  be  printed  and  that  each  member 
receive  a  copy,  paying  a  penny  for  the  same. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CLXXVIII.  (A). 


PAPER  HANDED  IN  BY  MR  WM.  MURRAY,  PETERHEAD. 


Q.  64690  (21). 


1.  BOARDINQ-OUT  INTIMATION. 


Parish  of- 


-  Inspector  of  Poor. 

 Parish  Council  Office, 

Peterhead,  190 

Dear  Sir, — In  order  that  you  may  be  in  a  position  to 
inform  me  of  anj'  circumstances  affecting  the  welfare  of 
our  l)oarded-out  children  that  may  come  to  yonv  knowledge, 
I  beg  to  intimate  that  the  following  children  chargeable  to 
Peterhead  are  at  this  date  boarded-out  in  your  parish  : — 


Name. 

Age. 

Guardian. 

Address. 

As  under  the  Boarding-out  Regulations  of  this  Council 
payment  and  supervision  are  managed  direct,  you  are  not 
expected  to  visit  the  homes  or  enrol  the  names,  but  merely 
to  render  the  aforesaid  favour,  when  it  seems  necessary  to 
do  so,  and  I  shall  gladly  do  the  like  service  for  you. — 
Yours  faithfully, 

 Inspector. 

ll.  Teacher's  Report  on  Boarded-odt  Children. 

Quarter  ending  

 School. 


Pupil. 

Address. 

Attendance. 

Actual. 

Possible. 

Remarks. 
(Signature) 

III.  BOARDINQ-OUT  REGULATIONS. 

1.  Guardians  require  to  be  well-recommended  people 
who  can  be  depended  upon  to  look  after  the  health, 
comfort,  education,  and  general  upbringing  of  the  children, 
and  to  show  them  a  good  example. 

2.  Homes  that  have  been  offered  are  visited  and  in- 
spected, and  inquiry  is  made  regarding  the  character  of  the 
Guardians  before  being  accepted.  The  most  suitable  are 
placed  on  a  list  to  be  available  when  required,  should  there 
be  no  immediate  need  for  them. 

3.  Farms  and  crofts  are  preferred,  not  cottar  houses,  as 
a  rule,  nor  villages. 

4.  Visitors  from  the  Peterhead  Parish  Council  may  visit 
at  any  time,  without  notice,  and  see  for  themselves  if  the 
conditions  are  being  duly  observed. 

5.  The  allowance,  at  the  rate  of  3s.  6d.  a  week,  is  payable 
by  P.O.  order  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  in  February,  May, 
August,  and  November,  in  addition  to  clothing,  school 
books,  medical  attendance,  etc. 

6.  Applications  for  clothing,  etc.,  when  required,  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Inspector  of  Poor,  Peterhead,  not  later 
than  the  first  Tuesday  of  a  month.  The  Council  may 
either  send  the  things  that  have  been  granted,  or  may 
allow  the  Guardians  to  order  them  and  send  on  the 
accounts. 

7.  In  the  case  of  illness  of  a  boarded-out  child  the 
Guardian  may  call  in  her  own  doctor,  and  ask  him  to 
charge  the  Peterhead  Parish  Council  direct  for  the  needful 
attendance  and  requisites. 


8.  The  Guardians  are  expected  to  keep  the  children's 
clothing  clean,  tidy,  and  in  good  repair  themselves,  and  to 
see  that  their  boots  and  shoes  are  properly  repaired  before 
being  too  far  worn,  and  send  on  the  shoeinaker'.s  account. 

9.  Regular  attendance  at  Church  and  Sunday  School  is 
expected,  when  these  are  within  reasonable  distance  for 
the  ages  of  the  children  ;  and  attendance  iit  the  day  school 
will  be  reported  upon  quarterly  by  the  teachers. 

10.  The  Guardians  are  exjoectecl  to  be  on  the  outlook  for 
suitable  employment  for  those  who  are  over  fourteen  years 
of  age,  and  to  send  particulars  of  any  openings  found,  so  as 
to  obtain  the  a23proval  of  the  Boarding-out  Committee 
before  engaging.  When  engagement  is  sanctioned  an  outfit 
is  provided. 

11.  As  the  object  in  many  cases  is  to  remove  the  children 
from  evil  influences,  the  Guardians  should  keep  in  mind 
that  relatives  or  friends  of  the  children  must  not  be  allowed 
to  visit  any  of  them  without  showing  a  line  from  the 
Inspector  of  Poor,  Peterliead  ;  and  every  visit  must  be 
reported  at  once  by  the  Guardian  posting  the  line  back  to 
the  insj^ector. 

This  sheet  is  to  be  carefully  preserved  by  tlie  Guardian,  and 
the  regulations  faithfully  attended  to. 


IV.  Application  for  Boarded-out  Children 

BELO.VGING  TO  PeTERHBAD  PaRISH  CoUNCIL. 

(Date),  


Inspector  of  Poor,  Peterhead. 

Dear  Sir, — Having  read  and  considered  the  Boarding-out 

Regulations,  I  shall  be  glad  to  board*  children 

for  Peterhead  Parish  Council,  if  the  Council  consider  the 
following  particulars  satisfactory. — I  am,  yours  faithfully, 
(Signature),  

*  Say  how  many. 

Particulars. 

Applicant's  Name,  

Postal  Address,   


Names,  etc., 
of  all  other 
persons  living 
in  the  house. 


Name. 

Age. 

Designation. 
Husband,  Son, 
Daughter,  etc.,  or 
Servant. 

How  many  j 

dwelling  J-  

rooms  ?  ) 

How     many  \ 
of  these  are  >  — 
bedrooms  ?  J 

How     many  \ 
acres  of  land  ?  J 

Where  exactly  \ 
does       the  >  — 
place  lie  ?  ) 


What  is  the 
nearest  Rail- 
way Station  ?  \ 

and  how  far  \ 
from  it  ?  j~ 

What  School?- 
and  how  far  ?_ 
What  Church?, 
and  how  far  ?_ 


Clergyman's  Name?- 
and  address  ?  


If  necessary  the  Applicant  may  send  also  a  separate  letter  with 
additional  particulars  or  remarks. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CLXXVIII.  (B). 
Paper  handed  in  by  Mr  Wni.  Murray,  Peterhead.    Q.  64729. 
PETERHEAD  PARISH  HOME. 
I.  Cost  of  Building  and  Furnishing. 

Original  estimated  cost  of  the  building  £2929    0  0 

Extras  at  contract  prices,  including  concrete  paving,  granite  walls  aronnd  the  garden,  also 

architect's  fees,  etc.        .............      537    0  0 


Furnishing,  etc. 


Total  cost 


£3466    0  0 
242    0  0 

£3708    0  0 


Id.  per  £  has  been  sufficient  for  repayment  of  the  loan  in  £400  instalments,  and  the  debt  will  be  extinguished 
this  year. 

The  building  has  statutorj-  accommodation  for  forty-two  inmate.s.  Mr  Arthur  Clyne,  F.R.I. B.A.,  Aberdeen,  was 
the  architect. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Council,  Mr  Alex.  Hay,  who  is  a  local  architect,  acted  as  inspector  of  the  work,  his  .services 
being  e(j^uivalent  to  a  donation  of  £86. 

The  total  cost  £3708 -^  42  beds  =  £88  per  bed. 


II.  Cost  of  Maintenance  and  Management. 


Receipts. 

Industries : — 

Sale  of  firewood      .       .  £170    0  4 

„     garden  produce   .      23    0  6 

„     pigs    .       .       .     26    7  9 

Miscellaneous .       .       .       0  14  5 


£220    3  0 


Less  payments  for  : — 
Firewood 

Garden  seeds,  plants,  etc. 
Pigs  purchased 
Miscellaneous  . 


107  2  11 

14  13  11 

11  2  3 

0  0  8 


132  19  9 


Co7itributions 

On  behalf  of  eight  inmates 

Bcdance, 

Being  net  cost  to  rates  . 


£  87 


110 


251 


3  3 
2  6 

1  8 


£448    7  5 


Disbursements. 


Provisions,  £208  ;  boots,  clothing,  etc., 

£31,  19s.  lOd  £239  19  10 

Governor,  matron,  servant — salaries     .      78  0  0 

Fire  and  light                                         65  3  11 

Rent,  feu-duty,  taxes,  insurance    .       .      46  7  5 

Funishings  and  repairs .       .       .       .16  18  3 

Stationery  and  printing        .       .       .       1  18  0 


Notes. 

1.  The  average  number  of  inmates  in 

past  year,  excluding  staff,  was  30. 

2.  The  average  amount  of  contribu- 

tions in  past  three  years  was 
£108. 


£448    7  5 


Total  expenditure  for  maintenance  and  management,  viz.  £448,  7s.  5d.  ^30  x  52  =  5.s.  9d.  per  inmate  per  week. 
Cost       profit  from  industries,  „    £361,  4s.  2d.       „      =4s.  7id.        „  „ 

Net  cost  to  rates  after  deducting  contributions  „    £251,  l.s.  8d.       „      =3.s.  2|d.        „  „ 

Under  contract  to  Buchan  Combination  Poorhouse,  the  Council 


pa3'S,  in  addition  to  £25  per  annum  for  ten  beds 


4s.  6d.  per  inmate  per  week  in  ordinary  wards. 
6s.  „  „       in  sick  wards. 


APPENDIX  No.  CLXXIX  (A). 


PAPER  HANDED  IN  BY  DR  JAMES  CAMPBELL,  CULLEN. 


Q.  64921  (4). 

Example  of  System  of  Rating — Parish  of  Cullen. 


I. — On  Owners  : — 

Description  of  Subjects. 

Gross  Rental  per 
Valuation  Roll. 

Deductions  under 
Section  37  of  Poor 
Law  Act,  1845. 

Amount  of  these 
Deductions. 

Assessable 
Rental. 

Class  I. — House  property,  .... 
Class  II. — Railways,  manufactories,  mines, 

quarries,  shops,  and  all  other  subjects  not 

specified. 

Class  III.— Agricultural  subjects,  shootings, 
and  fishings, 

£    s.  d. 

100    0  0 
100    0  0 

100    0  0 

20  per  cent. 
30  „ 

■  £    s.    d.  1 
20    0    0  j 
30    0  0 

5    0  0 

£    s.  d. 
80    0  0 
70    0  0 

95    0  0 

300    0  0 

55    0  0 

245    0  0 
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APPENDIX  No.  CLXXIX.  (A).  Continued. 
Paper  handed  in  by  Dr  James  Campbell,  CiiUen.    Q.  64921  (4). 
Example  of  System  of  Rating. — continued. 


11. — On  Tenants  and 
occdpants : — 
Description  of  Subjects. 

Gross 
Rental  per 
Valuation 

Roll. 

Deductions 
under  Section 
37  of  Poor 
Law  Act, 
1845 

Amount 
of  these 
Deduc- 
tions. 

Balance  of  Gross 
Rental  after  De- 
duction under 
Section  37  Poor 

Deductions  under 

Classification, 
Section  36  of  Poor 
Law  Act,  1845, 
and  Agricultural 

1896. 

Amount 
of  tliese 
Deduc- 
tions. 

Assess- 
able 
Rental. 

Class  I. — House  property, 
Class  II. — Railways,  manu- 
factories,   mines,  quarries, 
shops,   and   other  subjects 
not  specified, 
Class  III. — Agricultural  sub- 
jects, shootings,  and  fishings. 

£    s.  d. 
lUO  0  0 
100  0  0 

100  0  0 

20  per  cent. 
30  „ 

5 

£  s.  d. 
20  0  0 
30  0  0 

5  0  0 

£    s.  d. 

80    0  0 
70    0  0 

95    0  0 

No  deduction, 
ith. 

fths. 

£  s.  d. 
14  0  0 

57  0  0 

£  s.d. 
80  0  0 
56  0  0 

38  0  0 

300  0  0 

55  0  0 

245    0  0 

71  0  0 

174  0  0 

APPENDIX  No.  CLXXIX.  (B). 


Paper  handed  in  by  Dr  James  Campbell,  Cullen.    Q.  64921  (15,  e). 


Copy  op  Cokrbspondence  as  to  Reports  on  Non-Resident  Paupers. 


Parish  Council  of  Fordyce, 
34  Seafield  Street,  Portsoy,  17th  May  1905. 

The  Secretary,  Local  Government  Board,  Edinburgh. 

Reports  on  Non-Resident  Paupers. 

Sir, — Previous  to  the  statutory  meeting  of  my  Council 
held  here  on  tlie  4th  inst.,  I  asked  for  and  received  reports 
on  all  paujjers  residing  in  other  parishes,  chargeable  to  the 
parish  of  Fordyce,  with  one  exception,  viz.  the  inspector 
of  poor,  parish  of  Keith,  who  refused  to  report  on  the  case 
of  Adam  Jack  M'Intosh,  a  boarded-out  orphan,  aged  12 
years,  chargeable  to  the  parish  of  Fordyce,  and  residing  in 
the  parish  of  Keith.  His  reply  to  my  request  is  contained 
on  a  halfpenny  post-card  as  follows  : — 

"  From  John  Pirie,  Inspector  of  Poor,  Keith,  25th  April 
'  1905,  to  Inspector  of  Poor,  Parish  of  Fordyce. — Case  of 
'  Adam  J.  M'Intosh. — As  your  Council  declines  to  pay  me 
'  for  supervision  of  this  boarded-out  child,  I  cannot  supply 
'  report  in  his  case  nor  in  any  way  supervise." 

(Signed)    "J.  Pirie." 

I  am  instructed  by  my  Council  to  state  that  this  is  the 
first  refusal  they  have  ever  received  from  an  insj^ector  to 
report  on  a  pauper  within  the  parish,  and  it  is  the  first 
intimation  they  have  had  from  the  inspector  of  Keith  that 
he  declines  to  admit  this  pauper  as  being  in  any  way  under 
his  supervision. 

The  said  child  became  a  pauper  in  the  parish  of  Keith 
on  2nd  February  1903,  and  allowed  to  remain  with  his 
former  guardian  in  the  parish  of  Keith. 

It  has  been  the  recognised  rule  amongst  inspectors  up 
to  this  time  to  give  and  receive  reports  on  non-resident 
paupers  regularly,  and  especially  before  the  revising  of  the 
roll  of  poor  at  the  statutory  meetings  of  the  Council  held 
in  May  and  November. 

My  Council  are  of  opinion  that,  apart  from  this  recog- 
nised rule  and  practice,  it  is  the  duty  of  an  inspector,  in 
terms  of  section  55  of  the  Poor  Law  Act,  8  and  9  Vict.  cap. 
82,  to  inquire  into  and  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  case  of  each  individual  poor 
person  receiving  relief  from  the  poor  funds,  and  to  visit 
and  inspect  personally,  at  least  twice  in  each  year,  or 
oftener  if  rec[uired,  all  the  poor  persons  belonging  to  the 
parish  in  receipt  of  piarochial  relief,  provided  such  poor 
persons  be  resident  within  five  miles  of  any  part  of  such 
parish,  and  to  report  to  the  Council  and  to  the  Local 
Government  Board.  My  Council  have  always  acted  on 
this  rule.  There  are  at  present  orphan  children  and  a 
lunatic  chargeable  to  other  parishes  boarded  out  in  this 


parish,  and  I  supervise  and  visit  them  regularly.  In  one 
case  I  have  a  pauper,  a  widow  with  five  young  children, 
residing  at  Drums  of  Muirake,  Fordyce,  over  seven  miles 
from  Portsoy,  chargeable  to  the  parish  of  Keith,  whom  I 
deem  it  my  duty  to  visit  and  supervise  regularly  free  of 
charge,  and  to  report  on  the  case  when  asked  to  do  so. 
Mr  Hendry,  the  former  inspector  of  Keith  (Mr  Pirie's 
predecessor),  looked  after  all  the  paupers  belonging  to 
Fordyce,  and  residing  in  the  parish  of  Keith,  and  always 
reported  concerning  them  when  asked  to  do  so.  My 
Council  are  informed  that  Mr  Pirie  was  appointed  to  dis- 
charge the  same  duties  as  inspector  as  were  performed  by 
Mr  Hendry  when  he  was  inspector. 

The  Local  Government  Board  aie  aware  that  Mr  Pirie 
some  time  ago  put  forward  a  claim  for  looking  after  pauper 
children  which  my  Council  declined  to  admit.  They 
contend  very  strongly  that  there  is  no  legal  warrant  for 
such  a  claim  ;  that  attending  to  pauper  children  is  as 
much  part  of  an  inspector's  duty  as  attending  to  aged  and 
invalid  paupers,  the  latter  requiring  far  more  attention 
and  supervision  than  boarded-out  orphan  children  require. 

An  inspector's  salary  covers  the  duty  of  lookiiig  after 
pauper  children  just  as  much  as  it  covers  the  duly  of 
looking  after  the  aged  and  invalid  paupers.  To  make 
special  payments  to  inspectors  for  all  boarded-out  children 
in  Scotland  residing  in  other  parishes  would  be  a  need- 
lessly expensive  and  cumbrous  method  of  conducting  this 
branch  of  the  public  service. 

My  Council  requested  me  to  submit  the  foregoing  state- 
ment to  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  to  say  that  they 
will  be  glad  to  be  favoured  with  the  Board's  advice  in  the 
matter  of  Mr  Pirie's  refusal  to  discharge  the  duty  regularly 
performed  by  his  predecessor,  and  by  all  other  inspectors 
within  their  knowledge. — I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)    Robert  Thow,  Inspector  of  Poor. 


Local  Government  Board, 
Edinburgh,  11th  July  1905. 

Sir, — The  Board  have  had  under  consideration  your 
letter  of  the  17th  May,  complaining  of  the  refusal  of  the 
inspector  of  Keith  to  report  on  the  case  of  a  boarded-out 
orphan  chargeable  to  the  parish  of  Fordyce,  and  residing 
in  the  jjarish  of  Keith,  because  the  Parish  Council  of 
Fordyce  decline  to  remunerate  him  for  such  supervision 
which  he  says  is  outside  his  ordinary  duty. 

Tl\e  views  of  the  Board  of  Supervision  on  the  responsi- ' 
bilities  of  a  Parish  Council  which  boards  children  charge- 
able to  it  in  another  parish  are  contained  in  their  minute 
of  13th  August  1863,  printed  at  pp'.  63  and  64  of  the  Book 
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APPENDIX  No.  CLXXIX.  (B).— Continued. 
Paper  handed  in  by  Dr  James  Campbell,  Cullen.    Q.  64921.    (15,  e). 


of  Rules,  etc.  The  same  minute  points  out  the  duties 
falling  on  the  inspector  of  the  parish  in  which  such 
children  are  boarded.  The  Board  see  no  reason  to  depart 
from  the  views  there  stated,  which,  in  their  opinion, 
express  a  sound  principle. 

The  relation  of  the  Parish  Council  towards  orphan  or 
deserted  children  who  have  become  chargeable  is  one  of 
much  greater  responsibility  than  towards  adult  poor,  or 
towards  children  who  are  the  dependants  of  adult  poor. 
To  the  former  the  Parish  Council  stands  vii  loco  pare)itis, 
and  this  relationship  involves  more  onerous  duties  and 
responsibilities.  Not  only  have  the  Parish  Council  to  see 
that  these  children  are  properly  housed,  clotlied,  and  fed, 
they  must  also  satisfy  themselves  that  they  are  well  cared 
for,  kindly  treated,  and  carefully  brought  up.  If  the 
children  are  boarded  elsewhere  than  in  the  parish  of 
chargeability,  these  duties  of  care  and  sui:)ervision  still  rest 
on  the  Parish  Council,  and  they  must  arrange  to  ha\  e  them 
duly  attended  to  either  by  themselves  or  by  some  com- 
petent person  employed  by  and  responsible  to  them, 
visiting  and  seeing  to  the  welfare  of  the  children, 

A  Parish  Council  is  not  entitled  to  assume  that  by 
boarding  orphan  children  in  another  parish  it  can  throw 
on  that  parish  the  burden  of  supervising  them.  Nor  can 
the  Board  accept  the  view  that  the  inspector  of  the  parish 
of  residence  is  bound,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  to  exercise 
these  special  duties  of  care  and  supervision  towards  the 
children  boarded  there  by  other  Parish  Councils.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Board,  this  supervision  is  not  included  in 
the  duties  laid  on  the  inspector  by  section  55  of  the  Poor 
Law  Act.  Under  that  section  the  inspectcu-  has  a  duty  t  o 
visit  and  inspect  all  persons  belonging  to  the  parish  who 
are  in  receipt  of  relief,  but  the  Board  find  nothing  in  the 
statute  to  justify  the  view  that  he  is  bound  to  sujiervise 
and  care  for  all  children  boarded  in  his  parish.  If  the 
parish  of  chargeability  desire  the  inspector  of  the  parish 
of  residence  to  do  more  than  he  is  required  to  do  by  the 
minute  of  13th  August  1863,  and  the  regulations  of  10th 
August  1882  (p.  67  of  Book  of  Rules),  the  proper  course  is 
to  arrange  with  him  to  do  so.  For  any  extra  work  involved 
in  this  special  supervision,  it  is  reasonable  tliat  the  inspector 
should  be  remunerated.  Where  the  duty  is  not  exacting, 
the  practice  is  for  the  inspector  to  do  the  work  gratuitously. 
But  there  is  no  obligation  on  him  to  do  so,  and  he  cannot 


look  to  his  own  Parish  Council  to  remunerate  him  for  this 
work.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  require  the  Parish 
Council  of  a  parish  to  which  large  numbers  of  children  are 
sent  by  other  Parish  Councils  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  super- 
vising this  foreign  element  artificially  introduced  into  their 
parish. 

The  Board  are,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  the  inspector 
of  Keith  is  not  bound  to  supervise  and  to  report  specially 
on  the  children  boarded  in  Keith  by  the  Parish  Council  of 
Fordyce  Tuiless  he  is  expressly  employed  by  the  latter 
Parish  Council,  and  remunerated  by  them. — I  am.  Sir, 
your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)    G.  Falconar  Stewart,  Secretary. 

The  Inspector  of  Poor,  Fordyce,  Portsoy. 


Parish  Council  of  Fordyce, 
34  Seafield  Street,  Portsoy,  19th  October  1905. 

The  Secretary,  Local  Government  Board,  Edinburgh. 

Sir, — Your  letter  of  the  11th  July  last.  No.  45,434,  was 
submitted  to  a  meeting  of  the  Parish  Council  of  Fordyce 
on  5th  inst.,  and  I  was  instructed  to  reply  that  the  diffi- 
culty with  the  inspector  of  poor,  Keith,  with  reference  to 
the  case  of  Adam  Jack  M'lutosh,  a  boarded-out  orjihan, 
aged  12  years,  has  disappeared,  in  so  far  as  the  child  has 
been  taken  to  Glasgow  by  its  guardian.  I  was  further 
instructed  to  state  that  the  Council  adhere  to  their  views 
as  contained  in  my  letter  to  you  of  the  17th  May  last. 

They  hold  that  \uider  section  55  of  the  Poor  Law  Act, 
as  well  as  in  terms  of  the  reasonable  and  practically 
universal  practice,  the  inspector  is  bound  to  inquire  into 
and  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  case  of  eacli  individual  f)oor  person  receiving 
relief  from  the  poor  funds,  and  this  section  must  include 
boarded-out  children,  as  they  are  poor  persons  in  receipt 
of  parochial  relief. 

They  respectfully  submit  that  your  references  to  large 
numbers  of  children  "artificially  introduced"  into  a 
parish,  to  "  extra  work,"  and  to  "  special  supervision,"  have 
no  bearing  on  the  case  submitted  to  you,  and  that  you  do 
not  meet  the  points  raised  in  my  said  letter  of  17  th  May 
last. — I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)    Robert  Thow,  Inspector. 


APPENDIX  No.  CLXXIX.  (C). 
Paper  handed  in  by  Dr  James  Campbell,  Cullen.    Q.  64931. 
Copy  Letter  from  Scottish  Office  to  Inspector  of  Poor,  Cullen. 


Scottish  Office,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
21st  August  1897. 

Agricultural  Rates,  Congested  Districts,  and  Burgh  Land 
Tax  Relief  (Scotland)  Act,  1896. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  the  circular  addressed  to  you  on 
the  3()th  January  1897,  relative  to  the  certifying  of  the 
classification  of  rates  in  your  parish  under  the  provisions 
of  section  1  of  the  Agricultural  Rates,  Congested  Districts, 
and  Burgh  Land  Tax  Relief  (Scotland)  Act,  1896,  I  am 
directed  by  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  to  acquaint  you  for 
the  information  of  your  Parish  Council  that  the  existing 
classification  is  not  such  as  to  enable  his  lordship  to  certify 
that  "the  rates  leviable  on  the  occupiers  of  agricultural 
'  lands  and  heritages  in  pursuance  of  the  classification  are 
'  less  than,  or  as  nearly  as  may  be  the  same  as,  the  rates 
'  which  would  without  classification  be  leviable  on  such 
'  occupiers  in  terms  of  this  Act." 


I  am  at  the  same  time  to  point  out  that  according  to  the 
figures  available  in  this  department,  it  appears  that  a 
reduction  of  the  difl:'erential  rating  of  agricultural  lands 
and  heritages  from  one-half  to  two-fifths  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  5,  would  enable  the  Secretary  for  Scotland 
to  give  his  certificate. 

This  is,  however,  a  matter  for  the  consideration  in  the 
first  instance  of  the  Parish  Council,  the  later  information 
in  whose  possession  may  show  that  a  somewhat  different 
alteration  would  be  more  suitable  in  the  circumstances. — 
I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)   Wm.  C.  Dunbar. 

The  Inspector  of  Poor  of  the  Parish  of  Cullen. 

The  classification  as  altered  would  stand  thus  : — 

I.  House  property    .       .       .       .       .       .  -1 

II.  Manufactures,  mines,  quarries,  shops,  railways, 

and  all  subjects  not  specified     .       .       .       .  ^ 

III.  Agricultural  subjects,  shootings,  and  fishings      .  f 


POOR  LAW.  APPENDIX  No 

No.  11539.  Paper  handed  in  by  Dr  James 

Copy  Letter  from  Local  Government  Board 


Local  Government  Board^ 
Edinburgh,  15th  December  1897. 

Sir,— I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter, 
dated  11th  instant,  and  am  to  inform  you  that  the  Board 
approve  the  classification  suggested  by  the  Secretary  for 
Scotland  which,  they  understand,  is  as  follows  :  

I.  House  property  Full  rate. 


CLXXIX.  (D). 

Campbell,  Cullen.    Q.  64932. 

,  Edinburgh,  to  Inspector  of  Poor,  Cullen. 

II.  Railways,  manufactories,  mines,  quarries,  )  YovLT-fLiths 
shops,   and   all   other   subjects   not  >     ^^^j^  ^^^^ 
specified  ......) 

III.  Agricultural    subjects,   shootings,    and  )  Two-fifths 

fishings  5  of  full  rate. 

— I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)    G.  Falconar  Stewart,  Secretary. 
The  Inspector  of  Poor,  Cullen. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CLXXX.  (A). 
HANDED  IN  BY  MR  H.  P.  TAYLOR,  MID-YELL. 

g.  66346. 

Correct  Account  of  my  Income  and  Expenditure  for  the  Year  1906.     H.  P.  Taylor. 

Salary  from  Yell  Parish  Council      .       .       .       .       .              .       .  £65    0    0     {  ^fo       p^ic  Vaccination. 

„         Fetlar    „        „    15    0  0 

„          District  Coniiiiittee   20    0  0 

Paupers'  medicine    ...........  800 

Private  Practice :—    108    0  0 

Fees  earned  £91  11  0 

Book  debts  £22  14  3 

Bad  debts   3    0  0 

  25  14  3 

£25  14    3    65  16  9 

Total  cash  from  private  practice  =    .       .       .       £65  16  9   

£173  16  9 

Expenditure  (Professional) : — 

Drugs   £30    0  0 

Instruments     .       .       .       .       .       .       ■       .       .       •       .       .  8  13  8 

Sundries   230 

Stabling,  motor,  boat,  and  gig  hire   30    1  9 

Heat  and  lighting   0  10  0 

Rates  and  taxes   0  10  0 

Postage  and  telegrams   500 

Medical  Defence  Unions   110 

British  Medical  Association   150 

Poor  Law  Medical  Officers'  Association   0    5  0 

  79    9  5 


£94    7  4 


Out  of  this  £94,  7s.  4d.  I  have  to  pay  house  rent  (£16,  Os.  Od.),  servant's  v/ages,  and  general  household  and  personal 
expenses.    I  am  married. 

APPENDIX  No.  CLXXX.  (B). 
Handed  in  by  Mr  H.  P.  Taylor,  Mid-Yell.    Q.  66430. 
Rules — Unst  Medical  Association. 

I.  The  Association  to  consist  of  heads  of  families  paying 
not  less  than  4s.  yearly,  and  members  of  households  over 
sixteen  years  of  age,  Is.  yearly.  These  subscriptions  to  be 
paid  quarterly,  on  or  before  the  2ad  Aug.,  11th  Nov.,  12th 
Feb.,  and  15tli  May,  iu  each  yeai-.  Subscribers,  if  dis- 
posed, may  pay  all  their  subscription  yearly  at  one  time, 
and  may  pay  any  such  larger  subscription  as  their  position 
or  circumstances  may  justify. 

II.  These  subscriptions  will  be  paid  at  the  above  dates, 
by  those  residing  in  the  south  parish  to  Mr  J.  Sutlierland, 
postmaster  at  Uyeasound,  or  Mr  D.  Eraser,  merchant  at 
Westing ;  in  the  mid  parish  to  Mr  M.  Williamson, 
merchant  at  Millbrae  ;  and  in  the  north  parish  to  Mr 
D.  Sutherland,  postmaster  at  Haroldswick. 

III.  Each  of  the  above-named  collectors  will  furnish  the 
medical  officer,  for  the  time  being,  with  a  list  of  the  sub- 
scribers in  his  district,  quarterly. 

IV.  In  consideration  of  these  payments,  the  medical 
officer,  when  required,  will  visit  all  subscribers  at  the 
following  rates,  viz.,  in  the  north  parish  at  Is.  6d.  a  visit  ; 
in  the  mid  parish  at  2s.  6d.  a  visit ;  and  in  the  south 
parish  at  5s.  for  a  special  visit,  and  2s.  6d.  for  an  ordinary  one. 

In  midwifery  cases,  a  fee  of  1 5s.  will  be  charged.  This 
fee,  in  the  north  and  mid  parish,  will  include  two  return 
visits,  when  found  necessary  ;  and  in  the  south  parish,  one 
return  visit,  when  found  necessary. 

V.  To  entitle  subscribers  to  medical  attendance  at  the 
above  rates,  all  subscriptions  must  be  paid  in  advance,  on 
or  before  the  dates  named.'  Failing  payment  then,  the  sub- 
scriber's name  will  be  struck  off  the  list. 

VI.  All  those  resident  in  the  island  who  do  not  subscribe 
to  the  funds  of  the  Association  will  be  charged  fees  by  the 
medical  officer,  at  the  following  rates,  viz.,  in  the  north 
parish,  4s.  a  visit  ;  in  the  mid  parish,  8s.  a  visit  ;  and  in 
the  south  parish,  12s.  a  visit.  In  midwifery,  £1,  10s.  will 
be  charged  for  each  case — all  exclusive  of  medicine. 

VII.  The  medical  officer  will  see  patients  (members)  at 
his  own  house  daily  for  consultation  at  a  fee  of  Is.  Should 
any  operation  or  dressing  be  necessary,  a  special  charge  will 
be  made. 

VIII.  All  cases  as  to  the  rate  of  subscription  to  be  paid 
will  be  decided  by  any  of  the  collectors,  and  the  Rev.  VYm. 
Smith  as  convener. 

IX.  The  engagement  between  the  Medical  Association, 
through  the  committee,  and  the  medical  officer,  may  be 
terminated  at  any  time,  on  three  months'  notice  on  either 
side. 

Signed  and  agreed  to  by 

John  R.  Kennedy,  M.B.,  CM. 
Wm.  Smith,  Convener, 

on  behalf  of  the  Committee.  6  O 


6th  June  1907. 
Dunbeath,  Caithness. 

My  dear  Taylor, — Just  got  your  wire  with  regard  to 
Unst  Medical  Association.  If  I  was  starting  practice  in 
Unst  again,  with  the  knowledge  I  now  possess,  I  would,  on 
the  whole,  prefer  to  be  on  my  own.  At  the  same  time,  as 
these  associations  go,  it  was,  on  the  whole,  not  bad.  I 
forget  the  details  of  charges,  etc.,  it  is  so  long  since  now. 
In  my  time  the  Rev.  Smith  was  the  moving  spirit,  and 
he  assured  me  that  the  island  as  a  whole  would  go  in  for 
it ;  but  I  found  that  that  was  by  no  means  the  case, 
although  the  association  made  an  agreement  with  me  that 
I  would  not  attend  those  who  "stuck  out,"  except  at  a  fee 
which  I  considered  too  big  ;  and  this  part  of  it  jiroved 
somewhat  unworkable,  as  I  had  not  the  heart  to  salt  some 
of  those  who  stuck  out  from  joining  the  association.  I 
would  advise  any  one  having  anything  to  do  with  it  again 
to  see  that  there  were  either  two  scales  of  fees  for  those  in 
better  circumstances,  and  vice  versa,  or  that  those,  such  as 
the  Sandison's,  etc.,  should  pay  in  to  the  association  in  pro- 
portion to  their  means.  Fov  instance,  H.  was  a  member, 
and  over  that  attendance  on  Mrs  H.  I  consider  I  lost  at  least 
£20.  I  think  my  account  came  to  about  £12,  and  if  he  had 
not  been  a  member  it  would  have  been  over  the  £30. 

At  the  same  time,  for  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  Unst 
the  affair  worked  well  enough.  You  got  so  much 
quarterly  without  any  trouble,  and  I  believe  it  was  largely 
antagonism  to  Smith  that  kept  a  large  number  from 
joining. 

I  have  always  set  my  face  against  anything  of  the  kind 
here.  Those  who  I  think  able  to  pay  I  make  pay  well,  and 
others  I  treat  accordingly  ;  that  leaves  the  medical  man 
more  individual  freedom.  In  Canisbay  and  Castletown  in 
this  county  the  system  is  in  vogue — I  do  not  know  with 
what  success. 

If  it  is  a  fair  question,  what  is  up  in  Unst  1  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  see  ohe  "old  rock"  again,  but  do  not  think 
I  will  manage  it  this  year.  I  have  lately  gone  in  for  a 
motor  bicycle,  and  find  it  excellent  in  every  way — a  great 
time  saver  and  cheap  to  keep  up.  It  would  be  the  very 
thing  for  Yell.  Although  your  roads  are  not  of  the  best, 
still,  at  least,  you  have  no  thorns  !  ! 

Remember  me  to  Brown  ;  kind  regards  to  Mrs  T.  and 
yourself. — Yours  sincerely,  John  R.  Kennedy. 


P.S. — On  the  whole,  workable  and  fair. 


J.  R.  K. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CLXXXI.  (B). 
Handed  in  by  Mr  T.  W.  L.  Spence,  Secretary,  General  Board  of  Lunacy.    Q.  66815. 


During  the  year  1898  the  number  of  patients  admitted 
for  the  first  time  to  establishments  in  Scotland  was  2539. 
A  record  has  been  kept  of  all  such  admissions,  as  well  as 
of  readmissions,  discharges  recovered  and  unrecovered,  and 
deaths  during  that  year  and  each  subsequent  year,  with 
the  following  results.  At  the  end  of  the  ninth  year  (31st 
December  1906)  it  is  found  that  the  readmissions  equalled 
24"7  per  cent,  of  the  original  number  admitted.  The 
recoveries  during  the  first  year  numbered  678,  during  the 
second  year  390,  and  during  the  third  year  93.  The  dis- 
charges unrecovered  were  in  the  first  year  135,  in  the 
second  123,  and  in  the  third  45.  The  number  of  deaths 
in  the  first  year  was  247,  in  the  second  160,  and  in 
the  third  113.     Calculated  on  the  original  number  ad- 


mitted, the  recoveries  during  the  first  two  years  amounted 
to  42'1  per  cent.,  discharges  unrecovered  10'2,  and 
deaths  16  per  cent.,  the  removals  from  all  causes  dur- 
ing the  first  two  years  thus  representing  68"3  per 
cent,  of  the  number  originally  admitted.  During  the 
two  last  of  the  nine  years  the  removals  from  all  causes 
amounted  to  only  5-2  per  cent,  of  the  original  admissions 
Calculated  on  the  average  number  resident  (that  is  the 
mean  number  after  giving  eft'ect  to  all  removals  and  re- 
admissions) the  recoveries  during  the  first  year  (the  mean 
for  the  first  year  being  taken  at  half  the  number  resident 
at  its  close)  amounted  to  87'1  per  cent.,  and  the  deaths  to 
31  "7  per  cent.  In  the  ninth  year  these  percentages  had 
fallen  respectively  to  3 '8  and  3 '9. 


APPENDIX  No.  CLXXXI.  (C). 
Handed  in  by  Mr  T.  W.  L.  Spence,  Secretary,  General  Board  of  Lunacy.    Q.  66873. 
Diet  Tables  for  Lunatic  Wards  of  Poorhouses. 


Breakfast. 


Males. 


oz.  of  oatmeal 
made  into  por- 
ridge, with  I  pint 
butter  milk  or 
skimmed  milk,  or 
^  pint  new  milk. 
Or  8  oz.  bread,  § 
oz.  butter,  with  tea 
or  coffee. 


Females. 


5  oz.  of  oatmeal 
made  into  por- 
ridge, with  I  pint 
butter  milk  or 
skimmed  milk,  or 
■g  pint  new  milk. 
Or  6  oz.  bread,  | 
oz.  butter,  with  tea 
or  cott'ee. 


Dinner. 


On  three  days  in  the  week — 

H  pint  barley  broth. 

4  oz.  of  cooked  meat,  exclusive  of 

the  meat  in  the  broth. 
8  oz.  bread,  or  1  lb.  potatoes. 

The  potatoes  and  meat  shall  once 
weekly  be  served  as  Irish  stew, 
with  the  proper  quantity  of  onions  ; 
or  as  meat  and  potato  pudding. 

On  one  day  in  the  week — 
The  preceding  dinner,  with  pea- 
soup  instead  of  broth. 

On  one  day  in  the  fortnight — 

1^  pint  peasoup  or  broth. 

12  oz.  meal  pudding  or  suet  dump- 
ling for  males,  10  oz.  for  females, 
4  oz.  bread. 


Supper. 


6  oz.  of  oatmeal 
made  into  por- 
ridge, with  I  pint 
butter  milk  or 
skimmed  milk,  or 
^  pint  new  milk. 
Or  8  oz.  bread,  | 

oz.  butter,  with  tea 

or  coffee. 


5  oz.  of  oatmeal 
made  into  por- 
ridge, with  I  pint 
butter  milk  or 
skimmed  milk,  or 
^  pint  new  milk. 
Or  6  oz.  bread,  J 

oz.  butter,  with  tea 

or  coff'ee. 


On  one  day  in  the  fortnight — 
1^  pint  peasoup  or  broth,  12  oz. 

fresh  fish  (dressed)  or  6  oz.  dried 

fish,  and  8  oz.  bread. 

A  sauce  made  with  butter  or  fat 
and  flour  should  be  served  with 
salt  fish. 


On  one  day  in  the  week — 

1  lb.  potatoes  or  4  oz.  rice. 
8  oz.  sweet  milk. 

2  oz.  cheese. 
6  oz.  bread. 

On  one  day  in  the  week — 
6  oz.  cooked  meat, 
i  lb.  vegetables. 
I  lb.  potatoes. 
6  oz.  bread. 


Broth,  on  days  when  boiled  beef  is  not  served,  shall  be 
made  with  2  oz.  of  meat  exclusive  of  bone,  2  oz.  of  barley, 
•|  oz.  of  peas,  1^  oz.  of  carrots,  turnips,  or  other  vegetables, 
for  each  ration  of  1^  pint. 

Peasoup  shall  be  made  from  2  oz.  of  meat,  exclusive  of 
bone,  and  shall  contain,  in  each  ration  of  1^^  pint,  2  oz.  of 
whole  or  split  peas,  1^  oz.  pease  flour,  1  oz.  vegetables,  and 
seasoning. 

12  oz.  of  meal  pudding  shall  contain  6  oz.  oatmeal,  2^  oz. 
suet,  I  oz.  onions. 

12  oz.  of  suet  dumpling  shall  contain  6  oz.  flour  and 


2^  oz.  suet.  The  pudding  must  contain  fruit  or  be 
seasoned. 

The  ration  of  coft'ee  shall  contain  j  oz.  coffee,  |  oz.  sugar, 
1  oz.  new  milk. 

The  ration  of  tea  shall  contain  ^  oz.  tea,  ^  oz.  sugar, 
1  oz.  new  milk. 

Patients  should  receive  one  porridge  meal  daily,  but  it 
is  recommended  that  as  a  rule  more  than  one  such  meal 
daily  should  not  be  given,  unless  at  a  patient's  request. 

Outdoor  workers  shall  receive  an  extra  allowance  of 
1  oz.  of  cheese,  with  2  oz.  of  bread  and  half  a  pint  of  milk 
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or  beer.  These  extras  to  be  given  as  a  luncheon  and  not 
with  an  ordinary  meal. 

Fresh  vegetables,  rhubarb,  a2)ples,  or  other  fruit  should 
occasionally  be  given  when  in  season. 

Should  the  scarcity  of  any  articles  of  diet  render  it 
advisable  to  dejoart  temporarily  from  the  scale  laid  down 
in  the  Table,  the  medical  officer  shall  take  care  that  sub- 
stances of  equally  nutritive  value  are  supplied  in  their  stead. 

The  medical  officer  may  prescribe  extra  diet  or  alter  the 
diet  in  the  case  of  any  patient  for  whom  it  appears  to  him 
to  be  necessary. 

N.B. — The  Board,  being  of  opinion  that  a  satisfactory 
dietary  constitutes  a  most  important  element  in  the 
successful  management  of  the  insane,  strongly  re- 
commend that  special  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  preparation  of  the  food,  and  the  comfortable 


serving  of  the  meals.  Not  only  should  the  food  be 
well  cooked  and  served  in  sea.son,  but  the  manner 
of  cooking  it  should  be  varied,  and  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  table  sliould  be  neat  and  attractive. 
Tablecloths  should  be  used,  and  knives  and  forks, 
salt  cellars,  pepper  boxes,  mustard  pots,  and 
tumblers  or  drinking  mugs  should  be  supplied. 
The  free  use  of  succulent  vegetables,  such  aa  cab- 
bage, cauliflower,  beetroot,  carrots,  and  turnips  will, 
as  a  rule,  exercise  a  very  beneficial  influence  on 
health.  Patients  must  be  allowed  a  reasonable  time 
for  their  meals. 

The  foregoing  Table  has  been  submitted  to  Dr  James 
Craufurd  Dunlop,  Joint  Medical  Adviser  to  the  Prison 
Commissioners  for  Scotland,  and  has  been  approved  of  by 
him. 


APPENDIX  No.  CLXXXI.  (D). 

Handed  in  by  Mr  T.  W.  L.  Spence,  Secretary,  Gleneral  Board  of  Lunacy.    Q.  66881. 

The  following  tabular  statement  shows  the  death-rate  amongst  patients  in  the  various  classes  of  establishment,  and 
those  provided  for  in  private  dwellings  : — 


In  Eoyal  and  District  asylums 

In  private  asylums  . 

In  parochial  asylums 

In  lunatic  wards  of  poorhouses 

In  private  dwellings 


Proportion  of  Deaths 
per  cent,  of  Number  Resident. 


5  Years 
1900-04. 


Year 
1905. 


93 

9-8 

100 

7-6 

4-9 

9-8 

10-6 

9-7 

6-7 

4-8 

4-4 

4-0 

4-7 

3-8 

4-1 

Year 
1906. 


APPENDIX  No.  CLXXXI.  (E). 

Handed  in  by  Mr  T.  W.  L.  Spence,  Secretary,  General  Board  of  Lunacy.    Q.  66883. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  ages  at  death  of  all  jiauper  lunatics  resident  in  private  dwellings  who  died 
during  the  year  1906  : — 


Under  30. 

Under  60. 

Under  80. 

Over  80. 

10 

30 

54 

20 

APPENDIX  No.  CLXXXII. 
PAPER  HANDED  IN  BY  MR  JAMES  THOMASON. 

Q.  67329  (22). 

The  Poor,  Walls,  from  2nd  Jdne  1906  to  1st  June  1907,  as  per  Pay  Roll  of  Inspector  of  Poor. 


Weekly  Pay. 


Is.  6d. 
Is. 
2s. 

Poorhouse  rate 

9d. 
2s.  6d. 
2s.  4d. 

9d. 
Is.  3d. 
Is.  9d. 

Is. 

9d. 

2s. 
Is.  6d. 
Is. 


Name. 


Barbara  Sinclair, 
Barbara  Jeiomson, 
Ann  Mofl"att,  . 
Jessie  Pole,  . 
Ann  Foubister, 
Betty  Thomson, 
Georgina  Robertson, 
Mary  Fraser,  . 
Janet  Jamieson, 
Jane  Umphray, 
Catherine  .Jamieson, 

Agnes  Georgeson,  . 

Mary  Umphray,  . 

Jemima  Eunson,  . 

Barbara  Eunson,  . 


Age. 

Residence. 

89 

Futabrough. 

61 

Curkegarth. 

83 

Lerwick. 

105 

)> 

72 

Papa. 

53 

Quinister,  Foula. 

39 

Culswick. 

82 

Papa. 

78 

Scarpigarth. 

78 

Vims. 

48 

Voe. 

78 

Papa. 

54 

Brae,  Foula. 

51 

Busta,  Sandness. 

34 

)5 

Remarks. 


Invalided. 

In  poorhouse. 

Imbecile. 
Cripple. 


Bedridden     from  chronic 
bronchitis. 

Imbecile. 
Blind. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CLXXXII.— Continued. 
Paper  handed  in  by  Mr  James  Tliomason.    Q.  67329  (22). 
The  Poor,  Walls,  as  per  Pay  Roll  of  Inspector  op  Voor.— continued. 


Weekly  Pay. 

Poorliouse  rate. 
Is.  6d. 

Is. 

Is. 
Is.  3d. 

2s. 

Is. 
Is.  3d. 

2s. 
Is.  6d. 

9d. 

Is. 

2s. 
Is.  6d. 

Is. 

Is. 
Is.  6d. 

Is. 

Is. 

Poorhouse  rate. 

9d. 

Is. 
2s.  6d. 
Is.  3d. 
Is.  6d. 

Is. 
Is.  6d. 

2s. 

9d. 
Is.  6d. 
2s.  6d. 

9d. 

Is. 

Is. 

Is. 

Is. 

No  rate  fixed. 
Is.  3d. 
Is. 


Name. 


Margaret  Coutt, 
Margaret  Thomson, 
Isabella  Twatt, 
Ellon  Robertson,  . 
Eppy  Barron, 
Joan  Henry,  . 
Elizabeth  Qeorgeson, 
Sinclair  Laurenson, 
Catherine  Robertson, 
Barbara  Thomson, . 
Joan  Peterson, 
Merion  Coutt, 
Scott  Peterson, 
James  Coutt,  . 
Margaret  Williamson, 
Mary  A.  Fraser, 
Ann  Coutt, 
Sarah  Peterson, 
Jemima  Cheyne,  . 
Barbara  Isbister,  . 
Elizabeth  Williamson, 
Janet  Anderson, 
Robert  Reid,  . 
Elizabeth  Fraser,  . 
William  Twatt,  . 
Laurence  Coutt, 
David  Henry, 
Jane  Manson, 
Jane  Scott, 
John  Johnston, 
Elizabeth  Fraser,  . 
Betty  Cheyne, 
Mary  Yell  or  Wishart, 
Barbara  Anderson, 
James  Williamson, 
Margaret  Robertson, 
Elizabeth  Christy,  . 
William  Henry, 
Rosana  Henry, 


Age. 


69 
79 
79 
79 
79 
50 
75 
83 
72 
76 
69 
80 
73 
69 
75 
76 
79 
76 
70 
68 
75 
79 
-  77 
75 
75 
78 
82 
61 
76 
42 

About  60 
77 
66 
85 
68 
66 
32 
78 


Residence. 


Lerwick. 

Brebister. 

Stonestwatt. 

Sweenister. 

Seafield. 

Burraland. 

Lerwick. 

CoUister,  Sandness. 
Breadfit,  Foula. 
Sweeniland,  Dale. 
Huxter,  Sandness. 
Brake,  Walls. 
Shoedale,  Foula. 
Stapness,  Walls. 
Rangoon,  Sandness. 
Mousawater,  Walls. 
Stapness,  Walls. 
Huxter,  Sandness. 

Lerwick. 

Rangoon,  Sandness 
Clothie. 

Myres,  Sandness. 
Burrastow,  Walls. 
Albany,  Walls. 
Papa. 

Gutterin,  Foula. 

Voe,"Walls.  " 
Papa. 

Nosby,  Sandness. 
Mousawater,  Walls. 
Everthrope,  WpHs. 
Booth,  Papa. 
Stonestwatt,  Walls. 
Poorhouse. 
Wilse,  Foula. 
Vidal,  Foula. 


Remarks. 


Died  29th  Dec.  1906. 


Blind. 
Blind. 

In  poorhouse. 


Has  3  children. 


In  hospital. 
Imbecile. 


Lunatics  in  Private  Dwellings. 

3s.  6d.  Robert  Sinclair,     ...  49  Truligarth  Walls. 

3s.  6d.  Inga  Scott,    ....  43  Hill  of  Voe,  Walls. 

3s.  lOy-jd.  Thomas  Fraser,     ...  68  Voe,  Walls. 

3s.  lOjSgd.  James  Christie,     .       .       .  ...  Waterloo,  Walls. 


Died  19th  April. 


Other  Parish  Poor  with  us  (Paid  by  Tingwall) 


Is.  6d. 

Mary  Stout,  .... 

Dale. 

2s. 

Janet  Arthui", 

Truligarth. 

Lunatics  in  Montrose  Asylum. 


Rate  per  Annum. 

Name. 

Age. 

£32 

.      .  AO 

James  WaltersGu,    .  . 

52 

32 

Peter  C^L^tt,  ...... 

40 

32 

Mary  Peterson,  

68 

32 

James  Fraser,  ...... 

Not  known. 

32 

George  Williamson,  

75 

32 

Jane  Fraser,  

41 

32 

Mary  Grace  Williamson, .... 

27 

32 

Hugh  Hughson,  

23 

32 

John  Henry,  

63 

Remarks. 


Died  31st  Dec.  1906. 


Died  24th  Jan.  1907. 


All  at  this  date,  27th  April  1907. 

James  D.  Robertson,  Inspector  of  Poor. 

The  poor-rate  in  this  parish  is  at  3s.  9d.  per  £  on  landlords,  and  4s.  8d.  per  £  on  occupiers.  Churches  and  chapels 
not  taxed.  Landloids'  registration,  |d.  pei  £  ;  occupiers'  registration  at  gd.  per  £  ;  occupiers'  school  rate,  Is.  per  £  ; 
landlords'  school  rate,  Is.  per  £. 

On  roll,  53  ordinary,  3  lunatics  in  private  dwellings,  2  strangers,  and  7  in  Montrose — total  63. 

County  rate — landlords,  Is.  Id.  per  £  ;  occxipiers,  9|d.  per  £. 

Recapitulation. — Ordinary  poor — 

Over  sixty-five  years  old,  42 

Under       „  „  11 

The  allowance  does  not  include  clothing,  medicine,  lodgings,  rent  or  attendance. 
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HANDED  IN  BY  MR  W.  GORDON,  FALKIRK. 

Q.  88941. 

NIGHT  SHELTER  AT  FALKIRK. 


Constabulary  Office, 
Falkirk,  2bth  March  1908. 

Sir, — The  night  shelter  having  now  been  closed,  I  have 
the  honour  to  report  for  your  information  the  following 
facts  connected  therewith. 

The  shelter  was  located  in  the  old  brewery  building  in 
Newmarket  Street,  the  use  of  which,  at  a  nominal  rent, 
was  kindly  granted  by  Mr  Aitken.  It  was  opened  on  18th 
December  last,  and  was  kept  open  till  18th  March  curt., 
from  9  o'clock  each  night  until  6  o'clock  the  following 
morning.  During  that  period  there  were,  counting  re- 
admissions,  3795  persons  accommodated  with  a  night's 
shelter  and  breakfast  of  bread  and  cheese.  These,  how- 
ever, only  represented  2860  persons,  as  481  persons 
belonging  to,  or  resident  in,  Falkirk  and  Grangemouth 
and  districts  received  1140  nights' shelter,  etc.,  or  rather 
more  than  an  average  of  two  niglits  each  ;  while  the 
strangers  numbering  2379  received  2655  nights'  shelter, 
or,  in  other  words,  276  of  these  strangers  received  two 
nights'  shelter  each. 

The  shelter  being  suitable  for  males  only,  arrangements 
were  made  with  a  lodginghouse-keeper  in  town  to  take  in 
females  and  children,  and  during  the  period  mentioned 
60  adult  females  and  24  children  were  thus  accommodated 
with  lodgings  at  a  total  cost  of  £1,  10s. 

The  total  amount  of  money  found  on  these  2860  was 
£2,  4s.,  in  sums  ranging  from  ^d.  to  4d. 

The  practical  part  of  the  management  of  the  shelter  was 
in  the  hands  of  Constable  Archibald  M'Pliail  and  Mr  Peter 
Wright,  Wooer  Street,  both  of  whom  deserve  credit  for  the 
interest  they  took  in  their  work,  and  for  the  good  order 
which  they  maintained. 

Of  these  2860  persons  admitted  to  the  shelter, 

35  were  under  1 6  years  of  age. 


30 

)) 

17 

129 

)) 

21 

245 

)> 
1) 

25 

520 

30 

322 

)) 

35 

438 

)> 

40 

370 

)) 

45 

362 

)) 

50 

331 

)) 

60 

78 

over 

60 

A  good  deal  of  initial  expenditure  was  necessary  before 
the  shelter  could  be  started.  Repairs  had  to  be  executed 
on  the  building,  a  stove  purchased,  and  w.c.  accommoda- 
tion and  other  sanitary  appliances  provided.  In  inexperi- 
enced hands  this  would  have  cost  a  pretty  large  sum  ;  but 
in  the  hands  of  Mr  James  Forgie,  joiner,  who  interested 
Mmself  specially  in  the  matter,  the  cost  was  less  than  £8. 


In  comparing  the  shelter  of  1904-05  with  that  of  the 
present  year,  it  might  be  remarked  that  of  persons  belong- 
ing to  the  town  and  districts  only  136  asked  for  admission 
then,  while  481  were  admitted  this  year.  Then  again, 
although  three  years  ago  the  shelter  was  open  for  56  nights, 
as  compared  with  91  nights  this  year,  the  total  number  of 
admissions,  counting  readmissions,  was  less  this  year  by 
]  40  than  three  years  ago.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  inferences 
from  these  figures  ;  but  I  think  it  points  to  this,  that 
while  work  has  been  scarce  all  over,  it  has  been  specially 
so  in  this  district. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  shelter  has  done  all  that  was 
expected  of  it.  Those  people  admitted  to  it  were  most 
respectful  to  those  in  charge,  and  many  of  them  expressed 
their  hearty  thanks  for  being  allowed  to  pass  the  long  cold 
night  under  a  roof  and  around  an  ample  fire. 

The  tt)tal  cost  incurred  in  connection  with  the  shelter  is 
as  follows  :- 

To  Mr  Jauies  Forgie,  Joiner,  for 


fitting-up,  etc.,  etc. 
Falkirk  Corporation  for  gas 

£7 

19 

4 

7 

12 

9 

„             „         for  coke  . 

0 

12 

7 

Callendar  Coal  Company  for 

coal  

fi 

10 

2 

Mr    Learmonth,    Grocer,  for 

cheese  ..... 

13 

7 

8 

Mr  Mathieson,  Baker,  for  bread 

10 

4 

7- 

Mr  Aitken  for  rent . 

2 

0 

0 

Mrs  Jackson  for  lodgings — 

60  adult  females  at  5d.  each 

and  24  children  at  ^^d.  each 

1 

10 

0 

Aitken    Bros.,  Ironmongers, 

oils,  &c.  .... 

0 

7 

4 

£50    4  6J 


£50    4  6^ 

I  trust  that  those  people  in  the  town  and  district  who 
are  in  easy  circumstances  will  readily  assist  us  in  meeting 
our  liabilities,  and  of  this  they  may  rest  assured,  that  they 
were  never  asked  to  subscribe  for  anything  for  which  a 
better  return  had  been  got. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  Gordon,  Superintendent. 

R.  G.  Ddff,  Esq.,  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws, 

and  Relief  of  Distress, 
68  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

Note. — The  money  required  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
Night  Shelter  was  all  subscribed  voluntarily.  W.G. 

31.3.09. 


APPENDIX  J 

Handed  in  by  Mr  W. 

Constabulary  Office, 
Falkirk,  20th  January  1908. 

Dear  Sir,— As  requested  by  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Law,  etc.,  I  beg  to  send 
you  the  attached  abstract  showing  the  number  of  crimes 
and  offences  committed  in  this  burgh  by  juvenile  offenders 
during  the  five  years  ending  31st  December  1907. 

As  regards  the  offences  enumerated,  a  large  number  of 
them  are  very  trifling,  and  such  as  children  brought  up  in 
a  country  place  would  not  have  to  answer  for. 

It  is  quite  different,  however,  in  resjDect  of  the  crimes 
of  dishonest  appropriation  of  property  and  of  the  malicious 
destruction  of  property.  The  large  number  of  children 
charged  with  the  latter  shows  how  great  indifference  there 
is  on  the  part  of  a  great  many  parents  as  to  the  expense 


I.  CLXXXIII.  (B). 

:on,  Falkirk.    Q.  89045. 

which  their  children  may  cause  other  people.  The  most 
serious  part  of  the  abstract  is  that  which  deals  with  the 
crime  of  theft  either  in  its  simple  form  or  with  the  varied 
aggravations.  I  do  not,  however,  wish  it  to  be  inferred 
that  I  look  upon  the  stealing  of  fruit,  or  turnips,  or  beans 
as  being  a  serious  matter.  Neither  do  I  look  upon  the 
stealing  of  coals  and  potatoes  as  being  very  serious  except 
that  thefts  of  this  kind  are  nearly  always  prompted  by  the 
parents,  and  the  matter,  on  that  account,  becomes  very 
serious  indeed.  If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  how- 
ever, what  1  was  asked  to  do  was  to  give  some  proof  that 
juvenile  thieves  were  often  manufactured  by  their  parents 
either  by  tuition  or  from  utter  neglect.  I  have  therefore 
selected  from  the  abstract  a  few  of  the  most  outstanding 
cases,  and  given  details  which  in  my  view  strongly  support 
the  foregoing  theory.    I  would  also  like  to  add  that  in 
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the  great  majority  of  the  cases  of  stealing  referred  to, 
similar  details,  in  a  more  or  less  modified  form,  could  also 
be  given. 

The  first  illustration  I  wish  to  draw  tlie  attention  of  the 
Commission  to  is  that  of  a  family  of  the  name  of  Smith 
consisting  of  five  boys,  viz.,  John,  James,  Laughlan, 
Thomas,  and  Joseph.  Both  father  and  mother  are  dead. 
The  father  was  a  notorious  poacher  and  thief,  and  was 
much  addicted  to  drink.  He  died  several  years  ago.  The 
mother  also  died  about  two  years  ago.  There  were  no 
convictions  of  theft  against  her  and  she  did  not  take 
drink. 

The  eldest  son,  John,  was  convicted  of  theft  when  he 
was  eleven  years  of  age,  on  3rd  August  1897,  and  was 
dealt  with  under  the  First  Offender's  Act.    He  was  again 


convicted  on  11th  September  1897  of  theft  by  house- 
breaking and  was  sentenced  to  seven  stripes,  and  again  on 
22nd  November  1897  for  a  similar  crime  and  got  twelve 
stripes.  On  27th  December  1897  he  was  again  convicted 
of  theft  by  house-breaking  and  was  sent  to  a  reformatory 
school  for  three  years.  After  his  discharge  from  the 
reformatory  school  he  was  again  convicted  of  theft  by 
house-breaking  and  sent  back  to  the  reformatory  for  a 
further  term  of  three  years,  on  4tli  September  1901.  Since 
his  discharge  from  the  reformatory  school  he  has  been 
three  times  convicted  of  theft,  and  has  received  sentences 
of  three  months,  six  months,  and  twelve  months  which 
was  his  last  sentence. 

The  other  members  of  the  family  have  also  been  con- 
victed as  follows,  viz. : — 


James  Smith,  12  years  on  conviction. 

Theft  by  house-breaking,  Sheriff  Court,   9th  March  1900- 

9th  February  1903- 
29th  July  1904- 
29th  September  1904- 
9th  January  1905- 


do. 


Do 
Theft, 

Theft  by  house-breaking. 
Theft, 
Do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


15th  January     1907 —  6  months. 


-  6  stripes  or  2  days. 
10  stripes  or  3  days. 
-10s.  or  7  days. 
-30  days'  imprisonment. 
-60  days'  imprisonment. 


Laughlan  Smith,  8  years  of  age  on  1st  conviction. 
Theft  by  house-breaking,  Sheriff  Court,   9th  March       1900 — admonished. 


Do.  do.  do.  26th  March       1900—  6  stripes  or  2  days. 

Do.  do.  do.  9th  February  1903—10  stripes  or  3  days. 

Theft,  do.  25th  January    1907 — 60  days'  imprisonment. 

Thomas  Smith,  11  years  of  age  on  conviction. 
Theft,  Sheriff  Court,  31st  October      1904— admonished. 

Joseph  Smith,  9  years  of  age  on  1st  conviction. 

Theft,  Sheriff  Court,  31st  October      1904— admonished. 

Do  do.  12th  September  1906 — 5  years  in  reformatory. 


I  shall  now  give  you  single  illustrations  from  five  different  families,  which  I  presume  will  be  sufficient  for  our 
present  purpose. 


(1)  Charles  Markie,  a  labourer,  who  is  now  20  years  of  age,  has  the  following  convictions  against  him. 

Theft  by  liouse-breaking.  Sheriff  Court,   9th  March  1900 —  6  stripes  or  3  days. 

Do.  do.  do.  26th  March  1900—12  stripes  or  3  days. 

Theft,  do.  11th  June  1900 —  5  years  in  reformatory. 

Theft  by  house-breaking,  do.  29th  September  1904 —  3  months. 

Reset  of  theft,  do.  21st  June  1905—  3  months. 

Do.       do.  do.  3rd  July  1906—60  days. 

Theft,  do.  8th  October  1906—  6  months. 

Markie's  father  was  a  moulder  and  earned  good  wages,  still  alive.  She  also  is  addicted  to  drink,  and  earns  her 
but  was  of  very  drunken  habits  and  did  not  look  after  his  living  as  a  common  prostitute.  Several  oiher  members  of 
family  at  all.    He  died  some  years  ago.    His  mother  is     the  family  have  been  convicted  of  theft. 

(2)  William  Richardson,  who  is  now  10  years  of  age,  has  the  following  convictions  againsi.  him. 

Theft,  Sheriff  Court,    5lh  May  1905—  6  stripes  or  2  days. 

Theft  by  house-breaking,        do.  lOht  May  1905—12  stripes  or  3  days. 

Reset  of  theft,  do.  19th  June  1905—  5  years  in  reformatory. 

Adam  Richardson,  the  father  of  this  boy,  is  a  labourer  living  in  Falkirk  ;  both  he  and  his  wife  are  of  drunken 
habits,  and  the  children  are  neglp-cted. 


(3)  John  Binuie,  10  years  of  age,  has  the  following  convictions  against  him. 

Theft  by  house-breaking.  Sheriff  Court,  10th  May  1905—  6  stripes  or  3  days. 

Theft,  do.  do.  19th  June  1905—12  stripes  or  3  days. 

Theft,  do.  17th  August       1905 —  5  years  in  reformatory. 

The  parents  of  this  boy  live  in  Falkirk.  They  are  fairly  respectable,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  not  greatly  addicted 
to  drink,  but  the  boy  was  a  most  persistent  thief. 

(4)  John  Williamson,  who  is  now  12  years  of  age,  has  the  following  convictions  against  him. 

Theft,  Sheriff  Court,  31st  October      1904— admonished.  ■  • 

Do.  do.  24th  November  1904 —  4  stripes  or  24  hours. 

Do.  do.  2nd  December  1904 — 10  stripes  or  3  days. 

Do.  do.  9th  April        1906—  6  stripes  or  2  days. 

Do.  do.  4th  November  1907 —  3  years  in  reformatory. 

John  Williamson,  senior,  the  father  of  this  boy,  is  a  addicted  to  drink,  and  the  boys  run  wild— there  being  no 
labourer  at  Grangemouth.  His  wife  is  dead,  and  he  and  one  to  look  after  them.  Both  have  been  convicted  of 
his  two  boys  lived  in  lodgings  in  Falkirk.    He  is  a  good  deal  theft. 
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(6)  James  Stobbie,  who  is  now  14  years  of  age,  has  the  following  convictions  against  liim. 

Theft,  Police  Court,  21st  December  1903 — admonished. 

Do.  do.  11th  February   1904: — admonished. 

Do.  Sheriff  Court,   3rd  March       1904 —  8  stripes  or  3  days. 

Theft  by  house-breaking,        do.         16th  December  1904 — 12  .stripes  or  3  days. 


James  Stobbie,  senior,  the  father  of  this  boy,  is  employed 
as  a  fireman  in  Falkirk  Brewery  and  lives  in  Falkirk. 
He  IS  a  steady  man  and  works  regularly,  but  the  mollier  is 
a  drunken,  worthless  character,  and  the  children  were 
never  properly  looked  after. 

In  a  great  many  cases  in  the  abstract  referred  to,  the 
accused  were  simply  admonished  and  dismissed  without 
punishment,  but  the  fact  that  parents  have  to  put  them- 
selves to  the  trouble  to  attend  Court  with  their  children 
generally  has  the  effect  of  causing  them  to  look  a  little 
better  after  them  for  some  time  at  least.  Where  punish- 
ment was  inflicted  it  included  detention  in  reformatory 
schools  in  five  instances,  and  in  a  great  many  instances  no 
definite  charge  was  made,  and  the  children  were  sent  to 
industrial  schools.  Imprisonment  was  seldom  resorted  to  ; 
but  there  were  thirty-four  whippings. 

I  have  not  troubled  you  with  figures  as  to  the  landward 
part  of  my  division.     There,  the  cases  were  never  so 


numerous,  and  during  the  last  two  years  they  have  fallen 
to  the  lowest  point.  That  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
resident  Sherili'-Substitute  (Mr  Moffatt)  instructing  that 
for  the  first  otl'euce  in  cases  which  are  not  of  a  .serious 
character  the  offender  has  to  be  seen  along  with  his  jjareuis 
at  their  home,  by  an  ofiicer  of  police  of  not  less  rank  than 
an  inspector,  who  seriously  cautions  all  concerned  During 
the  period  mentioned  sixty-six  children  have  been  .so  dealt 
with,  and  it  is  wonderful  the  effect  which  this  has  had. 
— Yours  faithfully, 

Wm.  Gordon, 

Superintendent. 

The  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws 
and  Relief  of  Distress, 
68  Victoria  Street, 

Westminster,  S.W. 


Abstract  of  Crimes  and  Offences  Committed  by  Persons  of  16  Years  and  under,  within  the 
Burgh  of  Falkirk,  during  the  Five  Years  ending  31st  December  1907. 


Crime  or  Offence. 

Number  of  persons 
dealt  with. 

Number  convicted. 

Number  against  whom 
charges  witlidrawn. 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Theft  

145 

38 

183 

126 

34 

160 

19 

4 

23 

„     by  opening  lockfast  places 

4 

1 

5 

4 

1 

5 

„     by  house-breaking 

28 

2 

30 

21 

2 

23 

7 

"i 

„     of  coal  ...... 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

3 

... 

„     of  potatoes   

11 

1 

12 

11 

1 

12 

„     of  fruit,  turnips,  and  beans,  etc. 

36 

2 

38 

33 

2 

35 

3 

3 

Reset  oC  theft  

1 

1 

1 

1 

Fraud   

1 

5 

6 

3 

3 

1 

2 

■3 

Assault  ....... 

7 

4 

11 

"l 

4 

11 

Breach  of  peace  ..... 

16 

9 

25 

14 

8 

22 

2 

i 

3 

Drunk  and  incapable  .... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Furious  and  reckless  driving  . 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Contravention  of  Post  Office  Acts 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Contravention  of  Trespass  Act 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

4 

Malicious  mischief  ..... 

140 

11 

151 

105 

7 

112 

35 

4 

39 

Cruelty  to  a  horse  

1 

1 

1 

1 

Playing  football  on  street 

1.34 

134 

123 

123 

11  . 

ii 

Wheeling  bogey  on  pavement  . 

32 

32 

32 

32 

Throwing  stones  on  streets 

28 

28 

28 

28 

Loitering  on  pavement  .... 

8 

8 

7 

7 

1 

1 

Hanging  on  tramway  car  .... 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Carrying  baker's  board  on  pavement 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Laying  down  ashes  on  street 

1 

4 

5 

1 

4 

5 

Chalkmarking  walls,  etc.  .... 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

4 

Committing  nuisance       .  ... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Ringing  door-bell  

■"l 

1 

1 

1 

Indecent  exposure  ..... 

1 

1 

1 

.  1 

Contravention  of  carriage  regulations 

1 

1 

1 

1 

613 

83 

696 

534 

72 

606 

79 

11 

90 
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Q.  94631  (9). 


Chief  Constable's  Office, 
Kirkcaldy,  12th  Nov.  1907. 

Dear  Sir,— For  the  information  of  the  Police  Cells 
Visiting  Committee,  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  report 
on  the  police  cells  prison  for  the  year  ending  31st  October 
190  7:— 


The  number  of  receptions  for  the  above  period  was  744 
(484  males  and  260  females),  being  an  increase  of  87 
males,  and  a  decrease  of  12  females,  when  compared  with 
the  previous  year. 

Of  the  744  prisoners,  585  were  persons  who  had  no  fixed 
place  of  residence.  Most  of  the  male  non-residents  were 
able-bodied  men,  and  70  per  cent,  or  thereby  may  be 
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termed  casual  labourer.-^,  the  remainder  belonging  to  tlie 
loafer  or  real  tramp  class. 

Of  the  260  females  received  into  prison,  only  40  were 
returned  as  having  settled  places  of  abode.  Of  the  220 
non-residents,  a  large  proportion  were  casual  prostitutes. 

This  floating  population  gives  much  troi;ble  to  the 
police,  and  saddles  a  community  such  as  this  with  a 
heavy  burden  in  providing  prison  accommodation  for  their 
detention,  apart  from  the  cost  of  escort  and  maintenance. 

Of  the  585  non-residents,  49  were  twice,  17  three  times, 
9  four  times,  5  five  times,  7  six  times,  and  1  seven  times 
received  into  the  police  cells  prison  during  the  past 
year. 

Of  the  744  persons  admitted,  327  completed  their 
respective  sentences,  151  paid  their  fines  during  imprison- 
ment, 216  were  transferred  to  Edinburgh  prison,  16  were 
remitted  to  the  sheriff,  15  were  handed  over  to  military 
and  naval  authorities,  14  were  discharged  for  trial,  2 


found  bail,  1  was  discharged  by  order  of  military 
authorities,  and  2  were  still  in  prison. 

The  Visiting  Committee  held  10  meetings  during  the 
year,  and  on  each  occasion  everything  was  found  satis- 
factory, and  no  complaints  have  been  made  by  any  of  the 
prisoners. 

The  male  prisoners  have,  as  formerly,  been  chiefly  em- 
ployed teasing  ropes,  and  the  female  prisoners  washing 
prison  clothes,  floors,  etc. 

The  Salvation  Army  officers  have  again  interested 
themselves  in  the  welfare  of  the  prisoners,  and  have  paid 
61  visits  to  the  cells  during  the  year — 24  of  these  being 
on  Sundays  and  37  on  Wednesdays.  The  number  of 
individual  prisoners  visited  by  these  officers  was  502. 
Yours  faithfully,  (Signed)     D.  Gatherum, 

Chief  Constable. 

W.  L.  Macindoe,  Esq., 
Town-Clerk,  Kirkcaldy. 
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Q.  95096. 

Typical  Cases  of  Workmen  who  have  degenerated  into  Vagrants. 


1.  W.  M'F.  This  man  was  born  in  a  neighbouring 
county,  and  was  brought  up  by  an  uncle  and  aunt.  He 
worked  as  a  drainer  until  he  married  a  woman  whose 
parents  kept  a  common  lodging-house.  He  occupied  a 
house  for  fully  six  years  after  marriage,  but  having  taken 
to  drink,  he  gave  up  his  house  and  took  to  the  road. 
He  is  now  a  corjfirmed  vagrant.  He  has  a  wife  and  five 
children,  and  they,  with  the  exception  of  his  eldest  boy, 
who  is  18  years  of  age  and  holds  a  pedlar's  certificate, 
accompany  him  on  tramp. 

2.  J.  M.  This  man's  parents  were  farm  servants  and 
respectable.  About  14  years  ago  he  married.  Soon 
afterwards  he  took  to  drink,  and  is  now  tramping  with  a 
wife  and  six  children,  a  confirmed  vagrant. 

3.  A.  W.,  aged  33,  worked  regularly  up  till  about  8 
years  ago,  when  he  married,  and  afterwards  took  to  the 
road  with  his  wife  and  two  children,  and  is  now  a  con- 
firmed vagrant. 

4.  J.  P.,  was  employed  in  a  shipbuilding  yard  on  the 
Tyne  when  a  strike  occurred.  He  drifted  into  Scotland 
in  search  of  work,  met  in  with  a  prepfissessing  young 
woman  of  the  vagrant  class,  married  her,  and  had  twelve 
children,  five  of  whom  are  dead  and  seven  alive.  They 
have  tramped  the  Border  counties  as  confirmed  vagrants 
for  the  last  twenty  years  or  more. 


5.  J.  I.,  aged  38,  is  the  son  of  a  respectable  woman,  a 
widow,  residing  in  Roxburghshire.  He  got  a  good  educa- 
tion, and  worked  for  several  years  in  a  mill.  Through  his 
drinking  habits  and  laziness  he  lost  his  employment.  He 
is  now  tramping  the  country,  a  confirmed  vagrant. 

6.  J.  P.,  aged  50,  was  born  in  an  adjoining  county. 
His  father  was  a  shoemaker.  He  worked  regularly  for 
some  years  as  a  mason's  labourer.  About  14  years  ago  he 
married  a  woman  who  had  been  brought  up  on  the  road. 
They  both  took  to  the  road  and  are  confirmed  vagrants. 
They  have  six  children. 

7.  C.  F.,  is  a  native  of  Roxburghshire.  His  father  was  a 
carter.  About  20  years  ago  he  married  a  member  of  a 
vagrant  family.  Since  then  they  have  tramped  the  country 
as  confirmed  vagrants.  Their  onh^  son  is  in  an  industrial 
school.  Their  three  girls  accompany  them  on  tramp.  He 
has  three  brothers  doing  well. 

8.  G.  F.,  is  the  son  of  respectable  parents,  his  father 
being  a  shepherd,  and  a  native  of  Roxburghshire.  He  was 
always  lazy,  and  is  a  confirmed  vagrant,  having  tramped 
the  Border  counties  for  many  years.    He  is  unmarried. 

9.  W.  H.,  who  is  respectably  connected,  is  a  native  of  a 
neighbouring  county.  He  is,  a  confirmed  vagrant,  having 
been  on  tramp  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  is 
unmarried. 
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Q.  95100  (25). 

Number  of  Individual  Patients  attending  Medical  Dispensariks  in  Glasgow  for  last  completed  Year. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


Institution. 


Canal  Boatman's  Friend  Society  of  Scotland 
Central  Dispensary 
Hospital  for  Ear,  Nose,  ajid  Throat 
Eye  Infirmary 
Ophthalmic  Institution 
Jas.  Morrison  Street  Dispensary 
Jewish  Medical  Mission 
Public  Dispensary 
Lock  Hospital 
Medical  Missionary  Society 
Victoria  Infirmary 
Western  Infirmary 
Royal  Infirmary  . 
Sick  Children's  Hospital 
Samaritan  Hospital  for  Women  . 
Glasgow  University  Students'  Settlement 
Grove  Street  Institute  .... 
Bridgeton  Medical  Mission  . 
Wynd  United  Free  Chui-ch  Mission 
Cowcaddens  United  Free  Church  Mission 
Anderston  Dispensary  .... 


No.  of  Patients  Treated. 


pi  From 
^    ■  elsewhere. 


413 


10,104 
2,778 

660 
629 

16,350 

... 

26,221 
24,059 
8,583 
894 

3,303 

3,786 
3,065 
453 

2,774 
2,600 
2,093 
2,200 
2,500 

102,858 

10,607 

Total. 


163,961 


Annual  Cost. 


413 

£6 

18 

8 

10,104 

156 

4 

4 

2,778 

23,573 

2,035 

14 

2 

11,409 
854 

612 

18 

7 

157 

15 

1 

660 

24 

8 

5 

629 

21 

3 

1 

51 

16,350 

1,074 

12 

0 

13,()01 

582 

15 

9 

29,524 

27,845 

11,648 

1,381 

0 

0 

1,347 

327 

10 

0 

1,008 

2,774 

58 

12 

2 

2,600 

60 

0 

0 

2,093 

150 

0 

0 

2,200 

40 

0 

0 

2,500 

540 

0 

0 

£7,229  12  4^ 
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Extract  from    Physical  Inspection  of  School  Children  in  Relation  to  Public  Health  Administration"  by  A.  K.  Chalmers,  M.L). 

Page  7. 

TABLE  I. — Comparison  of  School  Children  according  to  Economic  Position  op  Family  (Boys). 


Death 
Rate 
per 
1000. 

Size  of 
House  in 
Rooms. 

Mean 
Height  in 
Inches. 

32-7 

1 

47-7 

21-3 

2 

49-3 

13-7 

3 

50-8 

Mean 
Weight 

in 
Pounds. 


Stated  as  Percentages. 


State  of  Nutrition. 


52-9 
56-6 
59-6 


Mental  Capacity  (Teachers'  Estimate). 


Stout. 

Medium. 

Thin. 

Excellent. 

Good. 

Medium. 

Dull 

80 

20 

6-6 

26-6 

26-6 

? 

4-9 

77.2 

14-9 

16-6 

45-4 

31-2 

6-6 

10-5 

74.5 

14-9 

17-5 

49-1 

28 

5-2 
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PAPERS  HANDED  IN  BY  THE  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  BOARD  FOR  SCOTLAND. 


Mkmorandum  by  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland  as  to  the  means  taken  to  provide  Work  or 
OTHER  Assistance  for  Destitute  Able-bodied  Persons  in  Times  of  Exceptional  Distress  during  the 
Period  between  1878  and  1905. 


1.  The  Board  of  Supervi.sion  do  not  appear  to  have  had 
occasion  to  consider  the  question  of  distress  from  want 
of  employment  till  the  close  of  the  year  1878,  when 
apprehensions  arose  in  some  places  as  to  the  probable 
number  of  unemployed  ]jersons  likely  to  be  able  to 
nxaintain  themselves  through  the  winter.  The  Board  were 
then  requested  by  inspectors  of  poor  and  others  to  afford 
such  aid  as  it  might  be  in  their  power  to  give — in  the 
shape  of  advice  and  I'econimendation  to  parochial  boards 
and  local  authorities — in  order  to  enable  them  to  meet 
efficiently  the  apprehended  emergency.  They  accordingly 
issued  a  Minute,  containing  a  statement  of  the  powers  and 
duties  of  these  statutory  bodies  respectively,  along  with 
such  rules  and  suggestions  as  appeared  to  be  most 
conducive  to  the  end  in  view,  i.e.,  the  rendering  safely  such 
temporary  assistance  as  might  be  found  necessary  cluring 
the  winter  to  unemployed  artisans  and  labourers.  The 
Board  stated  that,  notwithstanding  the  unusual  severity  of 
the  weather  and  the  exceptionally  de]>ressed  condition  of 
tlie  laliour  market  during  the  winter  of  1878-79,  the 
apprehended  difficulty  was  everywhere  ov^ercome,  so  far  as 
they  were  aware,  without  a  single  death  from  starvation  or 
even  much  serious  suttering.  They  further  stated  that  in 
every  place  in  which  the  principles  of  relief  indicated  in 
their  Minute  were  strictly  adhered  to,  no  difficulty  whatever 
occurred,  and  it  Wiis  only  where  the,se  essential  principles 
were  lost  sight  of  that  too  lax  an  administration  of  the 
local  funds  for  relief  produced  the  inevitable  result  of 
fo.stering  and  aggravating  the  difficulties  of  the  situation. 
A  copy  of  the  Board's  Minute  is  appended.  (App. 
CLXXXVII.  A.) 

2.  In  view  of  the  possible  destitution  of  able-bodied 
persons  during  the  winter  of  1879-80,  the  Board  again 
directed  attention  to  their  Minute  of  12th  December  1878, 
and  issued  Rules  wliich  they  recommended  .should  be 
observed  in  all  cases  in  which  it  was  ju'oposed  that  there 
should  be  co-operation  in  the  relief  of  the  unemployed 
between  parochial  authorities  and  the  administrators  of 
charitable  funds.  A  copy  of  the  Extcact  Minute  and 
relative  rules  are  appended.    (App.  CLXXXVII.  B.) 

3.  In  February  1883,  the  Board  pointed  out  that  strong, 
though  not  well-authenticated,  statements  appeared  in  the 
newspapers,  alleging  the  existence  of  extreme  destitution 
among  the  labouring  classes  in  the  Western  Highlands 
and  Islands,  in  consequence  of  the  deficient  harvest  and 
fishing  of  the  pievious  season.  Enquiries  were  addressed 
to  the  inspectors  of  poor,  and  the  answers  received  were  on 
the  whole  reassuring,  though  in  a  considerable  number  of 
places  the  circumstances  of  the  population  were  in  that 
year  worse  than  usual.  It  was  suggested  by  the  Lord 
Provosts  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  who  were  members 
of  the  Board,  that  an  independent  enquiry  should  be 
instituted  by  the  Government  into  the  alleged  distress. 
The  Board  explained  that  they  were  only  responsible  for 
the  relief  of  persons  entitled  to  be  assisted  from  the  Poor 
Rate,  and  that  they  possessed  neither  the  autliority  nor  the 
means  requisite  to  make  an  enquiry  of  the  nature  suggested, 
though  they  concurred  in  the  proposal  that  there  should  be 
such  an  enquiry.  They,  however,  despatched  two  of  their 
general  superintendents  of  poor  to  the  districts  referred  to, 
in  order  that  they  might  make  a  careful  enquiry  into  the 
circumstances  of  each  parish,  in  case  the  strain  upon  the 
machinery  of  the  Poor  Law  might  be  found  to  be  anywhere 
too  great  for  the  ratepayers  to  bear.  The  Reports  of  tlrese 
officers  will  be  found  on  pages  9-23  of  the  38th  Annual 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Supervision. 

4.  In  October  1886,  statements  were  made  to  the 
Secretary  for  Scotland  to  the  effect  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Island  of  St  Kilda,  owing  to  the  destruction  of  their 
crops  by  a  storm,  were  in  a  state  of  destitution.  The 
Board  instructed  their  visiting  officer,  Mr  (now  Sir) 
ilalcolm  M'Neill,  to  proceed  to  the  Island,  and  to  enquire 
and  report  as  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  Islanders.  Sir 
Malcohn  M'Neill's  report  was  published  as  a  Parliamentarv 
Paper.    (C,  4696-1886.) 

5.  It  had  been  represented  to  the  Board  that  during  the 
winter  of  1885-86  in  some  places  the  principles  embodied 
in  their  Minutes  of  12th  December  1878  and  9th  October 
1879  had  been  lost  sight  of.  In  view  of  the  widely 
prevailing  depression  in  many  industrial  occupations,  and 
the  consequent  scarcity  of  employment,  the  Board,  in 
March  1886,  le-issued  these  Minutes  for  the  information 
and  guidance  of  parochial  boards. 

6.  In  the  Report  for  the  year  1892-93,  the  Board  refer 
to  statements  that  had  been  made  to  them  as  to  alleged 
destitution  in  Scotland  and  the  Northern  Hebrides.  Thev 


olitained  fortnightly  reports,  which  went  to  show  that  no 
acute  distress  or  destitution  existed  in  these  localities,  and 
that,  as  the  applications  for  parochial  relief  and  the  number 
of  persons  on  the  roll  of  poor  were  not  excessive,  there  was 
no  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  parochial  boards  would  be 
unable  to  afford  adequate  relief  to  those  who  were  destitute 
and  disabled.  The  opinion  of  the  Board  is  contained  in  a 
Minute,  dated  8th  April  1893  (copy  appended— App. 
CLXXXVII.  C),  in  which  they  state  that,  in  their  view, 
"  Any  aid  from  Government  should  only  be  given  in 
'  return  for  work,  as  they  are  satisfied  that  eleemosynary 
'  relief  is  injurious  and  demoralising,  in  so  far  as  it  leads 
'  tlie  people  to  believe  that  they  need  not  depend  upon 
'  tlieir  own  exertions." 

7.  During  the  winter  of  1893-94  a  voluminous  corre- 
spondence took  place  on  the  subject  of  the  position  and 
prospects  of  the  able-bodied  unemployed  in  Scotland  ;  and 
at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  for  Scotland,  Mr  R.  B. 
Barclay,  general  superintendent  of  poor,  was  instructed  to 
visit  the  principal  centres  of  population  for  the  purpose  of 
enquiring  into  the  subject.  Mr  Barclay's  Report  was 
published  as  a  Parliamentary  Paper  (see  C.  7410-1894). 

8.  There  was  again  considerable  correspondence  on  the 
subject  of  unemployment  in  the  winter  of  1894-95,  and 
the  Local  Government  Board  were  requested  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Distress  from  Want 
of  Employment  to  collect  information  for  the  Committee 
from  Local  Authorities  in  Scotland  as  to 

(1)  Whether  there  was  any  exceptional  distress  in 
the  district,  and  how  far  this  was  due  to  circumstances 
peculiar  to  the  locality  or  to  the  severe  weather. 

(2)  What  was  being  done  to  meet  the  distress  by 
public  authorities  or  by  voluntary  agencies  during  the 
week  ended  Saturday,  16th  February  1895. 

(3)  Was  an  unemployed  register  maintained,  and 
with  what  result. 

(4)  Whether  the  authorities  concerned  had  any 
suggestions  to  make  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  such 
distress. 

9.  All  the  information  obtained  is  published  on  pages 
565-800  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  from  the  Select 
Committee  (H.C.  365,  Session  1895.) 

10.  In  November  1896,  the  Board  received  a  petition 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Northern  and  Eastei'n  parts  of 
Barra,  alleging  great  distress,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the 
fishing  and  of  the  potato  crop.  The  Board  obtained 
confidential  reports  from  various  quarters  and  from  their 
General  Superintendent  of  Poor.  From  a  perusal  of  the 
reports,  it  was  seen  that  the  state  of  matters  had  been 
exaggerated,  and  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  take  any  steps 
to  relieve  the  situation. 

11.  No  furtlier  steps  appear  to  have  been  taken  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  dealing  with  the  able-bodied 
unemployed  during  the  period  under  review.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  grounds  for  the  policy  embodied  in  the 
Minutes  of  the  Board  are  usually  set  forth  in  the  Minutes 
or  in  the  extracts  herein  quoted  from  their  Reports. 

12.  The  Board  have  no  information  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  work  or  other  assistance  has  been  provided  for 
destitute  able-bodied  persons  in  times  of  exceptional 
distress  during  the  period  between  1878  and  1905  by 
municipal  or  other  organisations  in  urban  centres,  save 
that  contained  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  of  1895,  already  mentioned.  Neither  are 
they  aware  of  any  such  assistance  ha\-ing  been  aft'orded  by 
Government.  The  Board  communicated,  however,  with 
the  Home  Office — (the  department  responsible  prior  to  the 
appointment  of  a  Secretary  for  Scotland  in  1885) — the 
Secretary  for  Scotland,  and  the  Congested  Districts  Board, 
but  none  of  these  departments  could  refer  to  any  particular 
instance  of  Government  intervention  in  the  sense  referred 
to  by  the  Royal  Commission. 

13.  The  Secretary  for  Scotland  points  out  as  follows  : — 
"  (1)  Work  on  piers,  etc.,  was  undertaken  under  the 

'  Scottish  Office  from  voted  money  up  to  1897  and 
'  thereafter  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board  ;  but  the 
'  object  in  view  was  development  and  not  the  relief  of 
'the  unemployed,  although  local  distress  may  have 
'  been  an  element  in  the  decision  as  to  priority  for  a 
'  particular  work.  No  case  can  be  recalled  where  such 
'  work  was  undertaken  for  the  relief  of  destitute  able- 
'  bodied  persons,  though  such  persons,  no  doiibt, 
'  derived  benefit  through  the  expenditure  on  works  of 
'  permanent  utility. 

"(2)  The  Congested  Districts  Board  have  made 
'  grants  of  small  amounts  for  seed-distribution,  etc., and, 
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'  in  a  few  exceptional  cases,  e.g.  Taransay  in  Harris,  the 
'  motive  was  ratlier  relief  than  improvement  of  crop. 
'  The  predominant  object,  however,  save  perhaps  in  a 
'  few  trifling  cases,  was  improvement  of  crop. 

"  (3)  Government  monies  distributed  for  purposes  of 
'  Colonisation  schemes  were  advanced  by  way  of  loan, 
'  and  have  now  been  repaid.  For  infonnation  on  this 
'  subject  reference  may  be  made  to  the  Reports  of  the 
'  Crofters  Colonisation  Board  (1890-1899)." 
14.  The  Board  forwarded  a  copy  of  the  Secretary  for 

Scotland's  letter  to  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  who 

replied  in  the  following  terms  :  — 


"The  Congested  Districts  Board  have  received  since 
'  their  constitution  many  applications  for  relief  of  various 
'  kinds,  including  relief  works  in  order  to  find  employment 
'  for  people  in  times  of  local  distress. 

"  In  all  such  cases,  however,  the  attitude  of  the  Board 
'  has  been  that  their  powei's  do  not  enable  them  to  give  any 
'  aid  in  relief  of  distress. 

"The  Board  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  letter  of  the 
'  Secretary  for  Scotland,  except  that,  even  in  the  case  to 
'  which  he  refers  in  his  second  ])aragrai)h,  that  of  Taransay 
'  in  Harris,  the  primary  object  was  stated  to  be  the 
'  improvement  of  their  agriculture." 
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CiRCULAB  Letter  and  Minute  of  the  Board  of 
Supervision  respecting  Able-bodied  persons  out 
OP  Employment. 

Board  of  Supervision, 
Edinburgh,  13f/i  Decemher  1878. 

SiR^. — I  am  directed  by  the  Board  of  Supervision  to 
transmit  (in  duplicate),  for  the  information  and  guidance 
of  the  Parochial  Board,  the  accompanying  Minute  of  the 
Board,  dated  12th  inst.,  respecting  able-bodied  persons  out 
of  employment ;  and  I  liave  to  require  you  to  lay  it  before 
the  Parochial  Board  without  delay.  —  I  am,  sir,  your 
obedient  servant, 

JOHN  SKELTON,  Secretary. 

The  Inspector  of  Poor. 

Note. — A  similar  communication  was  made  to  all  Local 
Authorities  under  the  Public  Health  Act. 


Minute  of  the  Board  of  Supervision  respecting 
Able-bodied  Persons  out  op  Employment.  — 
12th  December  1878. 

The  Board  have  been  informed  that  there  are  at  present 
in  some  places  a  considerable  number  of  unemployed 
persons,  and  that  apprehensions  are  entertained  that  unless 
trade  revives  the  number  of  such  persons  will  seriously 
increase  in  the  course  of  the  winter.  Tlie  Board  have  been 
requested  to  afford  such  aid  as  it  may  be  in  their  power  to 
give  —  in  the  shape  of  advice  and  recommendation  to 
Parochial  Boards  and  Local  Authorities — in  order  to  meet 
efficiently  the  apprehended  emergency. 

In  these  circumstances  the  Board  deem  it  expedient  to 
issue  to  Parochial  Boards  and  Local  Authorities,  and 
through  them  to  the  public,  the  following  statement  as  to 
the  powers  and  duties  of  these  statutory  bodies  respectively, 
and  of  what  appears  to  the  Board  to  be  the  best  mode  of 
rendering  such  assistance  to  unemployed  artisans  and 
labourers  as  may  be  necessary. 

1 .  It  must  be  kept  in  view  that  Parochial  Boards  have 
no  power  to  expend  any  of  their  funds  in  the  relief  of 
persons  who  are  not  both  destitute  and  (wholly  or  partially) 
disabled.  In  considering  the  question  of  disability,  how- 
ever, in  the  case  of  a  person  really  destitute,  the  Inspector 
should  not  carry  the  letter  of  the  law  to  an  extreme,  and 
cause  delay  in  a  doubtful  case  by  the  necessity  of  an  appeal 
to  the  Sheriff.  Moreover,  it  is  obvious  that  if  a  person  is 
really  destittite,  no  long  period  would  elapse  before  he  also 
became  disabled  from  want  of  food.  It  would  probably  be 
a  safe  rule  of  practice  in  such  cases  to  aftbrd  immediate 
relief,  if  the  Inspector  is  of  opinion  that  the  Sheriff  on 
appeal  would  order  it. 

2.  In  every  case  of  a  person  only  partially  disabled,  relief 
should  be  given  either  in  kind  and  in  return  for  such  work 
as  the  poor  person  is  certified  by  the  Medical  Officer  to  be 
capaWe  of  performing,  or  by  an  offer  of  relief  in  the 
Poorhouse. 

3.  It  should  also  be  kept  in  view,  that  (as  stated  in  the 
Board's  25tb  Annual  Report,  pp.  22  and  23)  the  Public 
Health  Act  neither  added  to  nor  diminished  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  Parochial  Board  under  the  Poor  Law 
Act,  in  any  part  of  the  parish,  whether  under  the  juris- 
diction (for  Public  Health  purposes)  of  the  Parochial  Board 
as  Local  Authority,  or  of  other  Local  Authorities.  Conse- 
quently the  Parochial  Board  are  still  responsible  for,  and 
have  to  defray  out  of  the  funds  raised  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  the  cost  attending  the  care  of  all  paupers  and  proper 
objects  of  parochial  relief,  whether  they  are  suffering  from 
contagious  or  infectious  disease  or  not.  Further  in  all 
cases  of  ascertained  or  suspected  contagious  or  infectious 
disease,  the  body  first  applied  to,  whether  the  Parochial 
Board  or  the  Local  Authority,  should  at  once  afford  the 
assistance  required  for  the  treatment  of  the  patient  and  the 


public  safety,  leaving  the  question  of  ultimate  liability  for 
the  expense  incurred  to  be  settled  afterwards.  It  would 
not  be  expedient,  humane,  or  safe,  that  action  should  be 
delayed  in  such  cjises  until  the  question  of  liability  was 
disposed  of,  and  that  the  patient  should  in  the  meantime 
be  handed  about  from  one  official  to  another. 

4.  Besides  the  classes  of  persons  above  referred  to  who 
are  legally  entitled  to  relief  or  medical  treatment  out  of 
the  rates  raised,  as  the  case  may  be.  either  under  the  Poor 
Law  Act  or  the  Public  Health  Act,  there  falls  to  be 
considered  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  able-bodied 
jjersons  rendeied  destitute  by  being  out  of  employment. 
The  Legislature  has  entrusted  the  safety  of  these  per.sons  to 
the  voluntary  benevolence  of  the  public,  and  that  trust  has 
never  yet  been  found  to  have  been  misplaced.  But  the 
duty  therein'  imposed  upon  the  public,  and  upon  the 
authorities  wliich  represent  them  m  each  place,  requires  to 
be  discharged  with  the  greatest  circumspection  and  care, 
lest  their  benevolence  .should  be  productive  of  manifold 
and  manifest  evils  to  society. 

5.  In  the  administration  of  a  charitable  fund  among 
able-bodied  persons,  a  few  simple  rules  should  be  very 
rigidly  and  firmly  enforced. 

A.  No  person  should  be  admitted  to  participation 
without  a. strict  enquiry  into  his  previous  history 
and  present  circumstances.  In  most  cases  the 
oflicers  of  the  Parochial  Board  will  be  found  the 
fittest  persons  to  conduct  this  enquiry,  and  the  Board 
have  no  doubt  that  the  Parochial  Board  will  be 
ready  to  afford  their  assi.stance. 

B.  No  person  who  is  on  strike,  or  who  declines  to 
accept  employment  at  wages  sufficient  to  iiiaintain 
him,  should  be  admitted  to  participation.  Such  a 
person  is  out  of  employment  solely  by  his  own 
voluntary  act. 

C.  No  person  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief,  or  in 
receipt  of  relief  from  a  charitable  society  or  associa- 
tion, or  belonging  to  a  society  bound  to  sujjport  him, 
or  who  resorts  to  begging,  should  be  admitted  to 
participation. 

D.  No  assistance  whatever  should  be  given  with- 
out an  equivalent  in  lalwur  being  exacted. 

E.  The  best  mode  at  once  of  applying  this  test, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  providing  for  an  unemployed 
person,  is  to  find  him  an  offer  of  employment  in  his 
own,  or  some  other,  occupation  of  which  he  is 
capable,  Ijy  private  persons  or  public  companies  who 
are  in  need  of  workmen  or  labourers.  No  j^erson 
who  refuses  sucli  employment  when  offered  to  him 
should  be  assisted  in  any  other  way. 

F.  For  those  not  thus  provided  for,  means  should 
be  adopted  to  apply  what  may  be  termed  an 
artificial  labour  test,  and  no  person  who  refuses  to 
submit  to  it  should  be  admitted  to  participation. 
For  this  purpose  stone-breaking,  sand-crushing, 
wood -splitting,  oakum-teasing,  and  many  other 
simple  occupations  may  be  usefully  organised. 
Covered  sheds  should  be  erected  so  as  to  admit  of 
work  being  carried  on  in  all  weathers.  Labour- 
masters  should  be  appointed  to  superintend  this 
work,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  check  and  report 
idleness  or  absence.  If  any  person  alleges  inability 
to  do  the  work  required  of  him,  he  should  be 
examined  by  a  Medical  Officer,  whose  report  would 
guide  the  administrators  of  the  fund.  In  the  case 
of  women,  work  for  which  they  are  fitted  should  be 
provided  for  tliem,  either  in  rooms  hired  for  the 
purpose  or  at  their  own  homes.  In  apiplying  a 
labour  test,  the  remunerative  nature  of  the  employ- 
ment should  be  the  last  thing  considered.  Its  value 
consists  in  the  aid  it  afibrds  in  detecting  imposture, 
in  discouraging  idleness,  and  in  doing  as  little  as 
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possible  to  demoralise  the  recipients  of  the  public 
bounty. 

G.  No  assifitance  should  Ije  given  from  the  fund 
in  money,  but  solely  in  rations,  coals,  etc.  Where 
there  is  a  family,  it  is  advisable  that  the  rations  in- 
tended for  them  should  be  given  to  them  personally. 
6.  If  such  rules  as  are  indicated  above  be  adopted  and 
strictly  followed,  all  real  distress  will  be  avefted,  and 
luuch   disco>iragement   will  be   given   to   idleness  and 
imposture.    It  would  be  well  that  the  rules  resolved  ujwn 
should  be  adverti.scd  and  made  widely  known.    This,  of 
itself,  will  have  the  effect  of  keeping  down  the  number  of 
applicants,  and  of  deterring  persons  at  a  distance  from 
flocking,  as  they  (especially  the  more  worthless)  invariably 
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do,  into  the  place  where  a  benevolent  fund  is  known  to 
exist. 

7.  If  the  fund  is  not  administered  on  principles  such  as 
those  which  have  here  lieen  sketched  out,  the  results 
cannot  fail  to  be  injurious.  All  e.xperience  proves  the 
danger  of  a  loose  administration  of  charity.  Imposture  is 
engendered,  dissipation  is  encouraged,  and  the  ordinary 
rules  of  labour  are  reversed. 

8.  The  Board  are  aware  that  there  nuiy  be  persons  who 
will  consider  these  principles  of  relief  unnecessarily  harsh. 
But  the  Board  are  convinced  that  in  the  interest  of  the 
labouring  classes  themselves  and  for  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  community,  the  strictness  of  administration  reconir 
mended  is  essential  to  really  useful  and  beneficial  results. 
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Extract  Minute  of  Board  of  Supervision 
AS  TO  Relief  op  the  Unemployed. 

Dated  9th  Oetober  1879. 

In  view  of  the  possible  destitution  of  able-))odied  persons 
during  the  coming  winter,  the  Board  deem  it  expedient 
to  recall  attention  to  their  Minute  of  12th  December  1878 
upon  this  subject. 

In  that  Minute  the  Board  pointed  out  that  in  the 
administration  of  a  cliaritable  fund  among  able-bodied 
persons,  a  few  simple  rules  should  be  very  rigidly  and 
firmly  enforced. 

1.  No  person  should  be  admitted  to  participation 
without  a  strict  incpiiry  into  his  previous  history 
and  present  circumstances.  In  most  cases  the 
officers  of  the  Parochial  Board  will  be  found  the 
fittest  persons  to  conduct  this  inquiry,  and  the 
Board  have  no  doulit  that  the  Parochial  Board 
will  be  ready  to  afford  their  assistance. 

2.  No  person  who  is  on  strike,  or  who  declines  to 
accept  employment  at  wages  sufficient  to  maintain 
him,  .should  be  admitted  to  particiiDation.  Such  a 
person  is  out  of  employment  solely  by  his  own 
voluntary  act. 

3.  No  per.son  in  receipt  of  Parocliial  relief,  or 
in  receipt  of  relief  from  a  Charitable  Society  or 
Association,  or  lielonging  to  a  society  bound  to 
support  him,  or  who  resorts  to  begging,  should  be 
admitted  to  jiarticipation. 

4.  No  assistance  whatever  should  be  given  without 
an  equivalent  in  labour  being  exacted. 

5.  The  best  mode  at  once  of  applying  this  test,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  providing  for  an  unemployed 
person,  is  to  find  him  an  ofter  of  employment  in 
his  own,  or  some  other  occupation  of  which  he  is 
capable,  by  private  ]iersons  or  public  companies, 
who  are  in  need  of  workmen  or  labourers.  No 
person  who  refuses  such  employment  when  offered 
to  him  should  be  assisted  in  any  other  way. 

6.  For  those  not  thus  provided  for,  means  should 
be  adopted  to  apply  what  may  be  termed  an  artificial 
labour  test,  and  no  person  who  refuses  to  submit 
to  it  should  be  admitted  to  participation.  For 
this  purpose  stone-breaking,  sand-crushing,  wood- 
splitting,  oakum-teasing,  and  many  other  simple 
occupations  may  be  Urefully  organised.  Covered 
sheds  should  be  erected,  so  as  to  admit  of  work 
being  carried  on  in  all  weathers.  Labour-masters 
should  be  appointed  to  superintend  this  work,  whose 
duty  it  would  be  to  check  and  report  idleness  or 
absence.    If  any  person  alleges  inability  to  do  the 
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work  required  of  him,  he  shoiJd  be  examined  by 
a  Medical  Oflicer,  whose  I'eport  would  guide  the 
administrators  of  the  fund.  In  the  case  of  women, 
work  for  which  they  are  fitted  should  l:>e  provided 
for  them,  either  in  rooms  hii'ed  for  the  purpose  or 
at  their  own  homes.  In  applying  a  labour  test,  the 
remunerative  nature  of  the  employment  should  be 
the  last  thing  considered.  Its  value  consists  in  the 
aid  it  affords  in  detecting  imposture,  in  discouraging 
idleness,  and  in  doing  as  little  as  possible  to  de- 
moralise the  recipients  of  the  public  bounty. 

7.  No  assistance  slK)uld  be  given  from  the  fund 
in  money,  but  solely  in  rations,  coals,  etc.  Where 
there  is  a  family,  it  is  advisable  that  the  rations 
intended  for  them  should  be  given  to  them  personally. 
In  no  instance  during  last  winter,  so  far  as  the  Board 
are  aware,  did  any  difficulty  arise  in  dealing  with  the 
unemployed  where  the  above  principles  of   relief  were 
strictly  adhered  to.     It  was  only  where  these  essential 
prix.cijAus  were  lost  sight  of  that  the  lax  administration  of 
charitable  funds  raised  for  the  unemployed  produced  the 
inevitable  result  of  fostering  and  aggravating  the  difficulties 
of  the  .situation. 

The  Board  woukl  earnestly  urge  upon  all  concerned — 
Parochial  Boards,  Municipal  Authorities,  and  Charitable 
Relief  Committees — the  necessity  of  their  acting  firmly 
in  the  manner  now  indicated,  if  they  desire  to  relieve  real 
and  unmerited  distress  without  encouraging  idleness  and 
imposture. 

The  Board  would  therefore  recommend  that  in  all  cases 
in  which  it  is  proposed  that  there  should  be  co-operation 
in  the  relief  of  the  unemployed  between  Parochial  Authori- 
ties and  the  administrators  of  charitable  funds,  the  following 
rules  be  observed  : — 

1st.  That  the  additional  assistance  required  in  the 
Parochial  Office  for  thorough  investigation  into  the 
circumstances  of  applicants  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
fund  raised  for  relief  of  the  unemployed. 

2d.  That  applicants  shall  be  refer/ ed  to  the 
Parochial  Authority,  and  that  no  applicant  shall 
under  any  circumstances  be  relieved  Ijy  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  Relief  Fund  except  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Parochial  Authority. 

3d.  That  the  administrators  of  the  Relief  Fund 
shall  provide  in  all  cases  an  adequate  labour  test 
to  be  administered  by  their  own  officers. 

4th.  That  the  duty  of  the  Parochial  Authority 
shall  be  limited  to  the  investigation  of  cases  and 
the  granting  of  lines  of  recommendation  ;  and 

5th.  That  the  duty  of  the  administrators  of  the 
Fund  shall  be  to  provide  labour  for,  and  to  pay 
the  wages  of,  unemployed  persons  who  have  been 
recommendecl  for  relief  by  the  Parochial  Authority. 


APPENDIX  CLXXXVII.  (C).    Paper  ham 

Minute,  dated  8th  April  1893,  on  Alleged  Destitu- 
tion IN  Shetland  and  the  Northern  HiiBRtDES. 

The  Board,  having  carefuU}'  considered  the  Reports  and 
letters  submitted,  are  of  opinion  : — 

1.  That  there  is  no  evidence  that  acute  distress  or  destitu- 
tion prevails  in  Shetland  or  the  Northern  Hebrides,  and 
that  as  the  applications  for  parochial  relief  and  the  mmrber 
of  persons  on  the  roll  of  poor  are  not  excessive,  there  is  no 
reason  to  apprelu-nd  that  the  Parochial  Boards  will  be 
unable  to  afford  adequate  relief  to  those  who  are  destitute 
and  disaljled. 

2.  That  the  Board  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  with 
reasonable  certainty  whether  the  complaints  of  exceptional 
scarcity  of  seed  are  well-founded.  There  appears,  indeed, 
to  be  a  general  impression  among  the  Poor  Law  officials 
from  whom  reports  have  been  received,  that  seed  is  scarce  ; 
ljut  tlie  Board  are  aware  that,  while  in  former  years  similar 
complaints  have  frequently  been  made  at  this  season,  a 
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supply,  sufficient  to  crop  the  ^ground,  has  always  been 
ultimately  obtained  without  Government  aid. 

3.  The  Board  are  of  opinion  that  any  aid  from  Government 
should  only  be  given  in  return  for  work,  as  they  are  satisfied 
that  eleemosynary  relief  is  injurious  and  demoralising,  in 
so  far  as  it  leads  the  people  to  believe  that  they  need  not 
depend  upon  their  own  exertions.  But  as  the  season  is  far 
advanced,  and  as  the  grants  for  road-making,  it  woiild 
appear,  have  not  yet  been  distributed  in  many  districts, 
the  County  Councils  might  perhajDS  be  permitted  to  proceed 
with  the  distribution  among  those  who  undertake  to  work 
when  the  jjresant  busy  season  is  over. 

4.  While  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  late  and  indift'erent 
harvest  and  un-remuuerative  prices  have  reduced  the  re- 
sources of  the  poorer  class  of  agriculturists,  it  appears  from 
the  returns  which  the  Board  have  received  that  the  early 
fishing  in  the  Lews  has  been  successful,  and  that  in 
Shetland,  at  least,  material  assistance  in  the  shape  of  seed 
has  been  received  from  friends  interested  in  the  Islands. 
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APPENDICES  : 


Al'L'ENDlX 
Paper  lianded  in  by  the  Local 

STATEMENT  showing  tor  a  number  of  tyi'ical  Parishes  in  Scotland  particulars  (a)  as  to  the  extent  to 

to  the  extent  to  which  compounding 

I. — Parishes  containing  no  part  of 


No 

Parish. 

f 

Total  Number  of  Ratepayers. 

Number  of  Ratepayers  who  were  exempted  (wholly  or  partly)  from  I'mir 
.      Rates  on  the  ground  of  inability  to  pay. 

Paupers. 

Non-paupers. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Average 
for  the 
Five  Years. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 



1907. 

1  Average 
1     for  the 
Five  Years. 

1903. 

j 

1904. 



1905. 

1006. 

1907. 

Average 
for  the 

Five  Years. 

1 

Fyvie  .... 

818 



823 

819 

814 

816 

818 

6 

6 

10 

8 

7 

7 

j  

1 

lu 

10 

9 

8 

10 

10 

2 

Newhills 

1376 

1  V7A. 

1394 

1401 

1479 

1417 

58 

55 

53 

54 

52 

54 

71 

81 

74 

75 

70 

74 

3 

Peterculter  . 

1529 

1558 

1586 

1617 

1676 

1593 

(; 

9 

15 

9 

19 

■23 

28 

21 

25 

23 

4 

Kilarrow 

322 

317 

31U 

321 

318 

5 

3 

3 

3 

Q 

g 

13 

(', 

2 

6 

5 

Kilchoman  . 

360 

361 

375 

378 

368 

5 

I 

I 

3 

2 

6 

y 

6 

2 

4 

5 

6 

Lisnioi'e  and  Appin 

496 

497 

525 

541 

544 

521 

1 

1 

1 

7 

South  Knapdale  . 

098 

/  02 

707 

749 

724 

716 

16 

19 

12 

17 

10 

3 

i  1 

4 

4 

2 

8 

Authinleck  . 

149S 

1609 

15'^  9 

1535 

1605 

1535 

20 

i  20 

27 

!  97 

29 

25 

44 

50 

1  54 

42 

59 

50 

9 

Beith  .... 

2022 

2003 

2009 

2017 

2033 

2017 

41 

44 

!  38 

35 

40 

99 

95 

91 

87 

86 

92 

10 

Dahy  (Ayr)  .  . 

2148 

*'152 

2154 

2165 

2177 

2159 

13 

^  i 

27 

37 

51 

28 

39 

1  46 

45 

31 

42 

11 

Kihiiaur.s 

972 

993 

1014 

1017 

968 

993 

36 

41 

45 

45 

36 

41 

21 

21 

1  22 

2."J 

27 

23 

12 

Stevenston  . 

2572 

2627 

2804 

2864 

2705 

51 

1  52 

64 

72 

59 

89 

102 

1  98 

138 

112 

108 

13 

Boyndie 

430 

447 

439 

450 

441 

g 

'  8 

12 

12 

10 

i 

23 

31 

1  38 

39 

37 

34 

14 

Inveravon  . 

340 

Q^Q 

i>\o 

349 

357 

347 

16 

Coldingham . 

527 

541 

546 

547 

538 

Q 

'' 

/ 

Q 
JS 

g 

7 

/ 

(; 

8 

9 

9 

8 

10 

Earlston 

367 

364 

368 

367 

309 

367 

1 

3 

4 

4 

3 

4 

5 

5 

3 

4 

17 

Kilbride  (Arran) . 

490 

491 

493 

501 

509 

497 

2 

o 

4 

4 

4 

3 

1 

\ 

3 

3 

3 

2 

18 

North  Bute  . 

758 

751 

788 

1  1  o 

781 

770 

3 

g 

6 

5 

12 

g 

4 

7 

19 

Halkirk 

395 

404 

411 

4*^0 

407 

407 

10 

11 

11 

11 

11 

13 

13 

18 

15 

14 

20 

Latheroii 

1381 

1385 

1377 

1375 

1379 

24 

31 

30 

29 

07 

28 

32 

31 

38 

45 

10 

31 

21 

Clackmannan 

435 

440 

446 

462 

465 

450 

4 

5 

0 

8 

9 

6 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

22 

Bonhill 

3685 

3753 

3783 

3814 

3831 

o/ 

91 

89 

85 

89 

191 

187 

193 

184 

190 

189 

23 

Cumhernauld 

1336 

1342 

1349 

1 359 

1350 

1347 

11 

13 

13 

16 

18 

14 

.52 

*^ 

49 

38 

38 

44 

24 

Canonbie 

150 

150 

150 

152 

152 

151 

■• 

'  * 

1 

25 

Morton 

510 

581 

690 

595 

614 

578 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

26 

Currie  .... 

471 

504 

510 

514 

519 

604 

11 

12 

10 

14 

12 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

27 

West  CaUier 

636 

657 

692 

677 

679 

608 

4 

3 

4 

'7 

7 

4 

17 

21 

18 

13 

18 

28 

Bellie  .... 

931 

939 

946 

964 

906 

949 

17 

16 

12 

11 

15 

13 

18 

1.1 

14 

15 

15 

15 

29 

Knockando  . 

250 

254 

253 

252 

2:)S 

253 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

•  ■ 

1 

30 

Kettle  .... 

642 

635 

632 

625 

643 

635 

8 

8 

8 

4 

5 

7 

25 

25 

23 

97 

34 

27 

31 

Leuchars 

507 

513 

518 

536 

548 

524 

4 

3 

3 

3 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

32 

Wemyss 

3378 

3452 

3575 

3658 

3780 

3569 

32 

28 

^2 

24 

28 

29 

43 

39 

40 

ou 

44 

43 

33 

Craig  .... 

597 

609 

613 

620 

625 

613 

4 

3 

4 

6 

8 

5 

25 

24 

25 

24 

22 

24 

34 

Liff  and  Benvie  . 

350 

340 

352 

336 

344 

344 

2 

5 

5 

2 

15 

11 

Q 

0 

7 

7 

10 

36 

Dirleton      .      .  . 

318 

323 

341 

360 

377 

344 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

9 

1 

36 

Gladsmuir  . 

68 

69 

65 

66 

70 

68 

1 

1 

1 

37 

Duirinish 

701 

705 

707 

699 

691 

701 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

3 

• 

1 

38 

Harris  .... 

617 

615 

636 

636 

643 

629 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

2 

39  ■ 

Kilniorack  . 

616 

619 

613 

609 

613 

614 

38 

47 

39 

30 

32 

37 

60 

72 

59 

40 

58 

40 

Banchory-Devenitk  . 

426 

422 

425 

435 

438 

429 

3 

2 

1 

2 

4 

7 

0 

4 

6 

5 

41 

Nigg  (Kincardine) 

263 

271 

294 

303 

304 

287 

10 

8 

12 

14 

12 

11 

8 

7 

9 

5 

6 

7 

42 

Orwell  .... 

520 

528 

531 

537 

546 

532 

2 

1 

2 

4 

2 

2 

4 

4 

6 

3 

3 

4 

43 

Colvend 

263 

263 

271 

28] 

282 

272 

6 

4 

5 

3 

4 

4 

2 

1 

1 

44 

Rerrick 

275 

273 

270 

275 

277 

274 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

45 

Blantyre 

3352 

3535 

3642 

3714 

3852 

3625 

59 

52 

79 

71 

96 

71 

78 

75 

91 

118 

90 

90 

46 

Cadder .... 

2357 

2415 

2508 

2578 

26U5 

2493 

61 

54 

58 

58 

49 

56 

28 

20 

28 

37 

32 

29 

47 

Cambuslang 

3762 

4011 

4069 

4164 

4329 

4067 

51 

61 

70 

89 

96 

73 

67 

83 

83 

68 

64 

73 

48 

Lesmahagow 

2010 

2020 

2025 

2090 

2123 

2054 

43 

48 

47 

48 

40 

45 

35 

36 

30 

29 

30 

32 

49 

Shotts  .      .      .  .' 

1785 

1880 

1981 

2031 

2154 

1966 

16 

18 

23 

24 

26 

21 

11 

10 

16 

16 

26 

16 

50 

Kirkliston  . 

518 

650 

581 

587 

607 

569 

14 

17 

17 

15 

19 

16 

7 

7 

9 

16 

6 

9 

51 

Uphall  . 

2151 

2212 

2296 

2375 

2438 

2294 

34 

40 

41 

43 

53 

42 

12 

11 

'2 

15 

13 

12 

52 

Auldearn 

369 

380 

378 

375 

378 

376 

15 

14 

17 

14 

9 

14 

2 

2 

1 

53 

Birsay  .... 

511 

507 

511 

516 

517 

512 

1 

3 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

2 

54 

South  Ronaldshay 

658 

652 

641 

664 

658 

656 

14 

10 

9 

8 

11 

10 

21 

18 

15 

12 

12 

16 

55 

Westray 

352 

356 

410 

414 

413 

389 

9 

4 

7 

3 

3 

' 

56 

West  Linton 

307 

306 

317 

311 

317 

312 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

4 

3 

3 

4 

3 

57 

Comrie .... 

483 

500 

494 

489 

498 

493 

6 

6 

4 

5 

4 

5 

7 

6 

7 

8 

7 

58 

Moulin .... 

689 

695 

712 

716 

720 

706 

6 

7 

lu 

8 

10 

8 

1 

1 

59 

Houston 

494 

498 

471 

465 

462 

478 

11 

12 

10 

14 

13 

12 

30 

26 

24 

25 

20 

25 

60 

Kilbarchan  . 

1897 

1844 

1890 

1919 

1926 

1895 

63 

65 

66 

67 

62 

64 

60 

47 

52 

55 

55 

54 

61 

Kilmacolm  . 

871 

920 

948 

989 

1019 

949 

9 

8 

7 

5 

6 

7  : 

12 

5 

6 

7 

5 

7 

62 

Barvas  .... 

982 

981 

980 

975 

972 

978 

7 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3  i 

22 

7 

49 

18 

12 

22 

63 

Lochalsh 

446 

459 

454 

461 

482 

460 

17 

21 

15 

14 

16 

17 

19 

26 

24 

17 

22 

22 

64 

Stornoway  . 

2047 

2070 

2106 

2134 

2220 

2116 

53 

43 

46 

51 

46 

48 

140 

147 

156 

113 

125 

136 

65 

Cavers  .... 

242 

238 

240 

241 

240 

240 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

66 

Castleton 

348 

346 

350 

348 

354 

349 

67 

Yarrow 

80 

82 

81 

83 

83 

82 

68 

Campsie 

1864 

1860 

1857 

1863 

1875 

1862 

56 

58 

58 

60 

56 

58 

56 

63 

64 

59 

64 

61 

69 

Kippen 

550 

552 

555 

543 

555 

551 

3 

4 

5 

5 

4 

* 

1 

1  i 

2 

4 

3 

2 

70 

Larbert 

2550 

2647 

2707 

2713 

2747 

2673 

36 

38 

36 

37 

36 

37 

58 

78  I 

84 

82 

96 

80 

71 

Assynt  .... 

510 

511 

511 

510 

511 

511 

1 

1 

1 

1  1 

9 

3 

13 

27 

1 

11 

72 

Farr  .... 

600 

594 

002 

605 

584 

597 

1 

1 

1 

j 

73 

Kirkmaiden 

240 

241 

248 

248  i 

251 

246 

1 

1 

1 

1  ' 

1 

1 

74 

MochruMi 

403 

400 

399 

390 

386 

396  ^ 

43 

40 

39 

37. 

38 

39 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

75 

Old  Luce 

318 

325 

329 

331 

330 

327  ' 

4 

3 

4 

3 

3 

0 

8 

6 

3 

8 

6 

76 

Dunrossness 

950 

951  j 

963 

1002 

1024 

978  1 

18 

18 

18 

20 

19 

19 

8 

8 

8 

7 

5  ■' 

7 

77 

Yell  .... 

708 

746 

757 

759 

761 

746 

24 

30 

35 

34 

35 

32 

7 

14 

16 

14 

3 

11 

*  Excepting  colliery  tenants  whose  houses  are  let  only  for  short  periods. 
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No.  CLXXXVIII. 
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which  poor  persons  are  exempted  from  the  payment  of  rates  on  the  ground  of  inability  to  pay,  and  (h)  as 
for  rates  obtains  in  such  parishes. 

A  Royal  or  Pabliamentary  Burgh. 


Amount  of  such  Relief  allowed  to 


Pauijevs. 


1903. 


£  s. 
0  14 
8  0 
0  16 

0  11 

1  5 


4  11 
4  4 

7  0 
2  8 


£  s.  d. 

0  16  6 

6    0  0 

0  10  6 

0    7  8 

0    3  3 


1  5  12  10 

9    ;  4    5  11 

0  :  9  0  0 

5A  [  2  13  m 


2  4  0 

3  7  0 
2    0  0 

2    3  10 

0  12 
0  12  8 
0  5  1 
2  9  3 
5    8  6 

114 
22  19  11 
10  0 

0    4  8 


4  3  2 
4    3  0 

2    0  0 

1  11  11 


0    2  5 

14  7 

0  11  5 

2  17  9 
8  17 

17  2 

23    4  2 

2    0  0 

0    9  8 


1  0  8  1  12 
10  9 

2  16  6  2  17 
0  3  2  I  0  3 
0  19  0  1  1 


0  15    1  0  U  7 

5    5  10  !  6  11  Gi 

10    0  10  0 

0   6   7A  ; 

0   0   9  :  0   4 14 

0    3    3  1  0    4  1 

0    8  11  { 

2  19    1  3  15  5 

0    6    0  '  0    3  10 


0    5  5 

0   3  2 

0  13  94 

0  17  6 

18    0  0 


13  18 
12  11 
10  0 
2  11 
2  12 


0    4  10 

0    2  4 

0    9  6i 

0  14  ii 

18    0  0 

12    4  0 

14  15  3 

12    0  0 

3  19  0 

3    9  2 


0  0  11  0  0 
1  10  11        1    S  7 


115 
1  15  3 

0    2  Hi 

0  14  4 

1  14  3 
16  1 

8    6  10 

0  17  3 

11  18  9 

4  16  9 

18    0  0 


9    0  0 
0  14  llj 
13    2  6 

0 15  m 

0  11  7 
U  10  0 
0  18  1 

3  2  11 
3    3  1 


10  8 
0    8  9i 


0  2 

0  16 
2  3 

1  10 
9  0 


19U6. 


£  .1.    d.  £  S.   d.  £  «.  d. 

1  13    4  147  10  11 

6  0  0  600  5  0  0 
1  12    5  1    4    3  2    4  0 

07  10  017|057 
031  082,043 


1907. 


OS  .fl  <u 

>  o  'V 


4  19  5  3    0  6 

6  17  9  6  15  5 

7  0  0  7  0  0 
(.2  8  8  IG  11 

4   0  10  I    4   7  8 

4    7  0  i    5  12  0 

3    0  0  3    0  0 


!    4  11  2 

'715 

7    0  0 

10  17  3 

13    8  0 

I    8    0  0 

3    0  0 


1  15  10 

0  3  6 

1  7  5 
0    6  0 

2  13  8 

6  18  10 


2  4 


0 


£  s.  d. 
1  1  11 

6   4  0 

1  0  8 
0  0  10 
0    8  11 


4  12  2 

5  17  1 
7  8  0 
0    3  10 

3  14  2 
5  1  11 
2  12  0 

2    0  10 


0    6    7i  !  0    0    7i  "41 

18   7  0  16   6J  1    1  11 

0  12    6  073  085 

3    4    1  2    7    1    i  2  14  4 

6  16  11  f>  14  11  6  10  2 


1  15  1  ;  2  2  6 
24    S  9  23  0  11 

2  0  0  I    2  0  0 

0  10  6  0  6  10 


2    9    0        1  15  0 
22  16    9    I  23    7  4 
2    0  0 


0    9  U 


10  5 

10  6 

2    3  9i 

0    3  5 

13  0 

0  10  3 

5    5  9 

10  0 

0    7  10 


4  0  1 
0    4  Oi 

0    8  4 

0    5  7i 

0  12  Vj 

0    3  9 

28    0  0 

13    4  0 

16  17  10 

10    0  0 

5  4  0 
3  12  3 


1  12    6  1  13  8 

1  16    2  3    4  8 

1  14  10  1    9  Oi 

0    3    5  0    3  8 

0  0  18  0 


0  12 


10    0  0 

1  14  9 

0    0  1 

0  16  5 

0    6  8 


0  2 

0  9 
2  2 

1  1 
9  4 


0  18  5  0  17  4 

3    0  8  8    1  3 

7  15  5  5  14  10 

14    0  0  17    0  0 


10    0  0 

0  16  4 

16    5  2 

0    4  04 

0  11  0 

U  10  0 

0  14  1 

^39 

3    5  6 


11    0  0 

1  0  14 

14  13  6 
0  12  10 

0  5  2 
U  10  0 
0  18  84 

3  7  11 

4  12  7 


0  10  3 
5    3  2 

1  10 
0  8 
0  4 


0  14  7 

5  18  8 

0       3    0  0 

5        0    8  0 

2        0    2  2 


5  11  0 
0    4  5 

0  11  0 


0  10  4 

0    8  li 

0    2  74 

20    0  0 


12    1  0 

26    2  6 

10  O  0 

5  13  0 

4    9  7 


10  0 
2  3 
0  0 

.0  16 

0  2 


0    1  lOi 

0  10  8 

1  16  9 

1  14  10 
10    5  6 

0  16  8 

2  18  G 
4    0  11 

23    0  0 


12  0  0 
0  19  104 
15  13  0 


0  8 
0  8 


U  10  0 
0  12  94 


3  7  6 

4  10  10 


3  15  9 
0    0  6 

0    9  9 

0    3  0 

0  10  3S 

0    4  94 

35    0  0 

10    5  0 

42    5  3 

9    0  0 

7  10  0 
5    1  11 

16    0  0 

14  0 

0    0  1 

14  5 

0    2  04 

0    1  H 

0  9  3 
2    8  4 

1  14  11 

8  0  7 

1    9  0 

16  8 

4  17  10 

23    0  0 

0    2  1 


12    0  0 

0  14  7 

16  11  0 

0    8  5 

tl  10  0 

2  12  1 

4  10  9 


0  8  2 

1  10  4 
18  5 

2  4  4 
0  3  5 
0  18  8 

0  12  4 
5  13  0 

1  10  0 
0  4  7 
0    5  2 


0  17 

0  19 

4  1  6 

0  3  9 

0  7  10 
0    4  11 

0  10  9 

0  8  7 
25    0  0 

12    0  5 

22  10  5 

10  4  0 
4  19  5 
3  17  0 

11  0  0 

1  12  3 
0  0  1 
0  19  10 
0  11  0 


0  2 

0  12 
2  1 

1  9 
9  0 


0  19 
5  9 


9 

2 

5  9  2 
19  0  0 
0    0  5 


10  16  0 

0  17  2 

15    5  0 

0    8  2 

0    3  6 

0  5  8 

1  10  0 
0  12  9 

3  2  10 

4  0  0 


Non-paupers. 


£  s.  d. 

1  13  9 

9    0  0 

3    8  0 

0  3  9 

1  15  1 


10  13  9 

17    0  0 

13    7  1 

16  8 

7  14  0 

8  0  0 

2    0  9 


6  5 

3  7: 

0  9 

4  5 
2  11 


06  13  4 
9    0  0 

0  11  9 

0  18 
7  13  2 
2  16  S 

2  18  0 

0  13  8 
7  6  10 
6  0  0 
2  13  4 


0    6  6 

4     4  5: 

12   7  1 

0  10  6= 


0    0  9 

0  11  4 

0  18  74 
27    0  0 

9  17  0 

18  11  5 

10    0  0 

2  0  9 

1  6  11 

4    0  0 

0    4  <i 

0  15  14 

3  10  10 


0  2  03 
0  19  10 


5  19 
10  17 

1  19 
36  13 

6  15 


158    0  0 


11    0  0 

0    4  1 

26  10  9 

6    0  0 


5  9 

0  34 

9  5 


£    s.  d. 

1    9  2 

8    0  0 

3  11  6 

0  19  5 

1  15  0 


15  8 

14    0  1 

18    0  0 

10    0  2 


9  0 

7  0 
0  0 


1    7  9 

((    2  84 

0    4  1 

0  18  2 

3  14  4 

8  13  8 


£  s.  d. 

1  11  2 

7  0  0 
3  18  10 

1  13  5 
19  8 

10  7 

0  11  2 
17  8  1 
16  0  0 
13  11  10 

2  6  9 
10    9  0 

9    0  0 

1  19  6 

0    6  10 

0    7  5 

,0  10  0 

3  5  9 
13  19  0 


0    0    6       0    6  6 
05  18    9      79  15  7 
0    0        7    0  0 


0 


7  10 

9 


0  1 

8  12 

2  4  10 

3  10 

0  13  8 
7  14  S 
6    0  0 

1  15  7 
0    3  11 

0    4  6 

5  5  8 

17  2  0 
0  17  7 

0  4  11 
0  12  6 

0  15  2 
28    0  0 

6  19  0 
21  18  1 

9  0  0 

2  10  0 

1  10  8 

3  0  0 

0  3  7 
3  10 


0  5 
114 
0    0  0 
4  10  6 
7  14  11 

13  9 
14  7  10 
13  10  9 

205    0  0 


13    0  0 
0    4  8 
44    8  10 


0  13  4 

0  10  0 


1  64 


2  4  1O4 
2    5  04 

0  13  4 
0  17  3 


0    2  3 

0    3  8 

8  12  3 

2    2  5 

4  18  0 

0  11  94 

7    6  04 

6  10  0 

0  11  94 

0    3  10 


13    7  7 

0  13  8^ 

0    7  9 

0  10  10 

0  14  1 

33    0  0 

8  13  0 
23    9  2 

7    0  0 

3  17  0 

2  13 

3  0  0 
0    4  6 

2    S  0 

0    2  2 

0  17  6 

6  11  1 

9  6  10 

1  9  10 
167  15  8 

10  13  9 

187    0  0 


13  0  0 
0  10  11 
40  14  0 

7    0  U 


1  0  24 

15  0 

0  11  10 

1  10  6 


£    s.  d. 

1  3  4 
8   0  0 

2  12  3 
OSS 
0    8  11 


1907. 


14  5 

14   7  7 

16    0  0 

13    9  7 


8  3 
1  0 

0  0 


2  16  10 

0  8  94 
0  3  9 
10  3 
5  8  104 
15    7  3 


0    5  10 
04  12  8 
8    0  0 

0  14  54 

0  0  0 
11  11  10 

2    8  9 

4    0  0 


0  7 
11  0 


6  14  0 


1  4 

0  3 


0  2  0 

1  19  84 
16    2  0 

0    4  11 


£  S.  d. 
1  11  3 
7   0  0 

3  5  1 
0    6  5 

0  14  4 

0  8  0 

1  8  10 
18  19  6 
17    0  0 

9  11  3 

3    8  8 

15  10  0 

9    0  0 

2  5  8 

0  0  34 

0  0  14^ 

0  15  10 

3  19  4 
2  14  10 

0  10  6 

70    2  8 

10    0  0 

0    4  9 


0    1  11 

7  18  11 

2    0  2 

0  10  04 

5    0  0 

10  13  04 

7    0  0 

0  16  8 

0    8  7 


14  3  0 
0  18  2 


0    4  3  0 

0  11  0  0  8 

0    3  4i|  0  2 

0  10  34I  0  7 


50    0  0  I  39    0  0 

10    7  0  I  9  10 

22  10  0  I  27    9  7 

7    0  0  i  8    0  0 

4    0  0  j  0  16  0 

4    3  0  1  14  5 


4    0  0 


0  2  10 

1  13  9 


£    s.  d. 

19  9 

7  16  0 
3  7  2 
0  14  6 
14  8 

0  5  9 
0  18  0 

15  1  10 

16  16  0 
12    0  0 

2  8  0 
11  16  4 

8  12  0 

2  2  1 

0    6  3 

0    5  0 

0  18  2 

3  14  7 
10    7  6 

0  5  10 

69  8  7 

8  8  0 

0  0  11 

0  7  3 

0    3  1 

8  15  6 

2  7  9 
0    2  0  j 

3  19  5 

0  9  3 
8  17  5 
6  8  10 
18  5 
0    3  10 

0  14 

1  2  5 

1  10  0 
14  12  5 

0  13  0 

0  5  9 
0  10  10 
Oil 
0  13  1 
35    8  0 

8  19  5 

22  15  8 

8    4  0 

3  16  9 

2  3  3 

3  16  0 
0    3  2 


5  0  0 

0  0  11 

0  2  74      0    4  10 

2  4  5        2  11  8 


0  1 

0  17 


4  5 
11  2 


141 
5 


1  15  0 

56    6  0 

5    0  5 

149    0  0 

0    2  0 


12    0  0 
1    2  0 
47    2  0 


0  2 

1  1 
0  4 
3  11 

12  5 


1  14  0 

14  17  2 

7  17  1 

199    0  0 

0    2  0 


14  0  0 
0  15  6 

57 


4  6 


1  10 
0  14 


3  19  14 


3       1  13  14 

9       2    6  74 


12  2 
1  13  10 


0  15  5 
0  16  3 


0    2  8 

0  19  6 

0  2  2 
5    0  8 

10    5  4 

1  12  4 
57  19  11 

8  15  6 
179  12  0 
0   0  10 


12  12  0 
0  11  5 
44    9  3 

9    2  2 

0  12 

1  14  11 
1  12  2 

0  15  3 
12  9 


*  3  0) 
O  ^  O  to  £ 
„  O  fc.  08  ^ 

■2  7:  g  0)  ■=*) 
a  c  os-^  <u 

p,  o  r  .S  o 

<uO  g  „  3 

■asi  S  S  M 

\      o  ° 


Yes, 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes, 


tYes. 
tYes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Y'es. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Y'^es. 


Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


O 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes, 


Yes. 
Yes. 

*Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 


Y'es, 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 

Y'es. 
Y'es. 
Yes. 

Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 


No. 


t  In  the  case  of  subjects  under  £2  rental  only. 


t  Average. 
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APPENDICES : 


No, 


Palish. 


APPENDIX  No. 
Paper  handed  in  by  Local 
II. — Parishes  containing  a  Royal  or 


Total  Number  of  Ratepayers. 


Number  of  Ratepayers  who  were  exempted  (wliolly  or  partly)  from  Poor 
Rates  on  the  ground  of  inability  to  pay. 


Paupers. 


1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1  Average 
1      for  the 
1  Five  Years. 

1903. 

1904. 

11)05. 

1900. 

1907. 

Average 
for  the 
1  Five  Years. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1007. 

Average 
for  the 
Five  Years. 

1 

Aberdeen 

*47,000 

*47,000 

*47,000 

♦47,000 

*47,00U 

•47,000 

1066 

1138 

1172 

1292 

1292 

1192 

1,489 

1,497 

1,479 

1,440 

1,450 

1,471 

2 

Peterhead 

2,880 

2,895 

3,020 

3,030 

3,050 

2,975 

81 

89 

90 

82 

86 

86 

408 

362 

361 

291 

338 

350 

3 

Rathven 

3,668 

3,734 

3,787 

3,826 

3,872 

3,777 

62 

59 

61 

60 

63 

61 

88 

98 

102 

95 

96 

96 

4 

Dumfries 

5,495 

5,530 

5,536 

6,396 

5,356 

5,462 

82 

64 

78 

84 

91 

78 

199 

198 

181 

167 

142 

177 

5 

Edinlmrgh 

60,849 

61,184 

62,069 

02,252 

62,878 

61,846 

1195 

1269 

1312 

1304 

1275 

1271 

5,141 

5,086 

5,614 

5,632 

5,608 

5,376 

6 

Inveresk 

3,600 

3,721 

3,720 

3,751 

3,906 

3,752 

97 

94 

98 

91 

107 

97 

84 

85 

86 

79 

82 

83 

7 

Leith 

17,357 

17,561 

17,577 

18,151 

18,372 

17,804 

237 

339 

388 

355 

380 

330 

470 

517 

465 

578 

557 

517 

8 

Dundee  . 

46.924 

47,418 

47,728 

47,946 

48,377 

47,679 

610 

662 

722 

697 

647 

668 

2,407 

2,041 

2,079 

1,962 

1,909 

2,080 

9 

Glasgow! 

159,042 

160,474 

160,049 

160, h79 

161,788 

160,506 

3084 

3310 

3314 

3170 

3092 

3194 

12,314 

12,587 

12,248 

14,549 

13,503 

13,040 

10 

Govan  . 

93,585 

96,850 

97,284 

97,739 

98,829 

96.657 

2005 

2102 

2244 

2081 

2149 

2116 

2,470 

2,319 

2,951 

3,048 

3,666 

2,891 

11 

Perth  . 

9,528 

9,469 

9,562 

9,647 

9,749 

9,591 

55 

53 

68 

69 

69 

62 

803 

737 

701 

713 

667 

722 

12 

Greenock 

17,760 

17,780 

17,800 

18,180 

18,410 

17,986 

209 

230 

280 

330 

313 

272 

724 

736 

675 

630 

716 

696 

13 

Paisley  . 

28,896 

29,334 

29,753 

29,899 

30,193 

29,615 

517 

688 

535 

660 

676 

653 

1,197 

1,163 

1,203 

1,181 

1,091 

1,167 

14 

Galashiels 

3,946 

4,089 

4,165 

4,128 

4,188 

4,103 

91 

92 

94 

91 

96 

93 

130 

164 

168 

154 

194 

162 

15 

St  Ninians  . 

1,883 

1,986 

2,072 

2,147 

2,246 

2,067 

54 

67 

68 

54 

68 

56 

48 

45 

46 

53 

49 

48 

16 

Stii'ling  . 

5,783 

6,730 

5,789 

5,921 

6,970 

5,839 

193 

221 

195 

201 

197 

201 

241 

236 

231 

220 

173 

221 

Non-paupers. 


*  Approximate  number  of  notices  issued. 


t  The  number  of  ratepayers  exempted  on  account  of  inability  to  pay  for  these  years  was  not  kept  separate 


Note  as  to  compoundmg  Parish  Council  Rates. 

In  parishes  .situated  in  counties  as  distinguished  from  parishes  in  royal  or  parliamentary  burghs  the  Parish  Council 
may  levy  occupiers'  rates  as  well  as  o^vne^s'  rates  from  owners  of  subjects  under  £If  rental,  or,  alternatively,  the  Council 
may  levy  the  occupiers' .rates  from  the  occupiers  directly. 

The  enactments  on  the  subject  are  the  Valuation  Act,  1854,  Section  31,  and  the  Reform  Act,  1884,  Section  9  (6). 
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CLXXXVIII.— Co«(m«erf. 
Government  Board  for  Scotland. 
Parliamentary  Burgh  or  part  thereof. 


Amount  of  such  Relief  allowed  to 


Paupers. 


Non-paupers. 


1903. 

1904. 

101&. 

1906. 

1907. 

Average 
for  the 
Five  Years. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Average 
for  the 
Five  Years. 

£  ». 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

& 

S. 

d 

£ 

«. 

d. 

£ 

«. 

d. 

£  «. 

d. 

£ 

«. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£  «.  d. 

251  0 

0 

287 

0 

0 

326 

0 

0 

383 

0 

0 

389 

0 

0 

327  4 

0 

387 

0 

0 

417 

0 

0 

432 

0 

0 

442 

0 

0 

451 

0 

0 

425  16  0 

19  0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

21  0 

0 

99 

0 

0 

99 

0 

0 

86 

0 

0 

85 

0 

0 

101 

0 

0 

94    0  0 

11  0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

10  12 

0 

17 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

34 

0 

0 

27 

0 

0 

33 

0 

0 

26  16  0 

11  16 

5i 

7 

15 

2i 

11 

9 

7 

12 

17 

13 

13 

6i 

11  10 

6 

32 

5 

1 

31 

14 

6§ 

30 

5 

1* 

25 

7 

8i 

20 

17 

9 

28    2  1 

288  11 

8i 

298 

1 

3 

315 

9 

0 

343 

16 

^ 

317 

17 

3 

312  14  11 

1252 

10 

4 

1227 

16 

ii 

1362 

5  11 

1476 

16 

9 

1389 

7 

4 

1341  15  4 

21  0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

19 

0 

0 

19 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

21  4 

0 

21 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

21  12  0 

73  0 

0 

106 

0 

0 

127 

0 

0 

123 

0 

0 

114 

0 

0 

108  12 

0 

168 

0 

0 

197 

0 

0 

171 

0 

0 

235 

0 

0 

228 

0 

0 

199  16  0 

86  5 

7 

82 

3 

6 

89 

12 

7 

86 

10 

6 

91 

9 

6 

87  4 

4 

419 

14 

Oi 

318 

17 

9J 

331 

14 

n 

309 

11 

6 

335 

11 

9 

343   2  0 

1040  0 

0 

1139 

0 

0 

1271 

0 

0 

1449 

0 

0 

1381 

0 

0 

1256  0 

0 

2647 

0 

0 

3320 

0 

0 

3801 

0 

0 

5128 

0 

0 

5037 

0 

0 

3986  12  0 

312  0 

0 

370 

0 

0 

387 

0 

0 

404 

0 

0 

397 

0 

0 

374  0 

0 

676 

0 

0 

616 

0 

0 

613 

0 

0 

709 

0 

0 

768 

0 

0 

656   8  0 

14  0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

15  0 

0 

144 

0 

0 

144 

0 

0 

130 

0 

0 

135 

0 

0 

123 

0 

0 

135   4  0 

47  0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

02 

0 

0 

71 

0 

0 

79 

0 

0 

61  16 

0 

250 

0 

0 

213 

0 

0 

215 

0 

0 

216 

0 

0 

307 

0 

0 

240    4  0 

63  0 

0 

74 

0 

0 

67 

0 

0 

69 

0 

0 

72 

0 

0 

69  0 

0 

148 

0 

0 

146 

0 

0 

151 

0 

0 

148 

0 

0 

136 

0 

0 

145  16  0 

28  18 

10 

29 

2 

11 

24 

7 

2 

28 

10 

6 

31 

11 

10 

28  10 

3 

42 

15 

10 

57 

19 

10 

48 

4 

1 

51 

3 

9 

68 

15  11 

53  15  11 

8  0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

9  16 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

9  12  0 

18  0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

20  0 

0 

27 

0 

0 

27 

0 

0 

27 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

26    4  0 

2  >>5»j'3 
=  o  2  >- 

U  »  oi  3 

.c    <v  S 


'   o  S 


No  compoundiug 
in  Parishes  con- 
taining a  Royal 
or  Parliamentary 
Burgh.  See  Note 
on  page  1. 


from  the  number  of  those  whose  rates  were  written  off  as  iiTecoverable.  The  figures  have  been  allocated  according  to  the  number  for  the  year  1905. 
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APPENDICES : 


APPENDIX  No.  CXC. 


REPLIES  BY  DISTRESS  COMMITTEES  TO  QUESTIONS  CIRCULATED  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF 

THE  UNEMPLOYED  WORKMEN  ACT,  1905. 


Telephone :  1310,  Victoria. 
Telegrams  :  "  Sdccouring,  London." 


All  Communications  should 
addressed  to — 

The  Secretary. 


Sir, 

I  am  desired  by  Lord  GeOrge  Hamilton,  the  Chairman  of  the  above  Commission,  to  inform  you  that  the  Commission 
have  been  appointed  by  His  Majesty  the  King,  to  enquire  inter  alia  into  the  various  means  which  have  been  adopted 
outside  the  Poor  Laws  for  meeting  distress  arising  from  want  of  employment. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  means  have  been  afiForded  by  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905,  The 
Commission  propose  to  take  up  this  part  of  their  inquiry  very  shortly,  and  are  accordingly  most  anxious  to  enlist  in  this 
matter  the  valuable  experience  of  the  Distress  Committees  set  up  under  the  Act. 

I  am  accordingly  to  say  that  the  Commission  will  esteem  it  a  favour  if  your  Distress  Committee  would  kindly 
forward  to  me  the  answers  which  in  their  opinitm  should  be  given  to  the  questions  contained  in  the  enclosed  form.  It 
would  be  a  convenience  if  the  form  duly  filled  up  were  returned  to  me  at  the  above  address  not  later  than  the  1st  June, 

I  am  desired  by  Lord  George  Hamilton  to  add  that  should  your  Distress  Committee  desire  to  add  any  observations 
in  addition  to  the  answers  to  these  questions,  the  Commission  will  be  most  happy  to  consider  them,  but  in  such  event, 
the  additional  observations  should  be  sent  in  to  me  on  a  sheet  separate  from  the  form  of  questions. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  afford  you  any  further  information  or  assistance  in  my  power,  and  beg  to  remain, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

R.  G.  Duff. 

Secretary. 

The  Clerk  to  the  Distress  Comruittee. 


ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS 

AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS. 

68  Victoria  Street, 

Westminster,  S.W. 

)e 

May  lOth,  1907. 


UNEMPLOYED  WORKMEN  ACT,  1905, 


Name  of  Distress  Committee 


QUESTION.  ANSWER. 

1.  Has  the  operation  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act, 

1905,  been  so  far  effective  as  to  justify  its  renewal? 

2.  In  the  event  of  the  renewal  of  the  Act,  in  which  ways, 

if  any,  should  it  be  amended  ? 

3.  What  method  of  investigating  the  cases  of  applicants  is 

pursued  by  your  Committee  ? 

4.  Has  it  been  found  possible  to  give  preference  to  par- 

ticular classes  of  applicants  in  accordance  with  the 
Local  Government  Board  Regulations,  and,  if  so,  to 
what  extent  V  , 

5.  Is  preference  given  to  any  classes  of  applicants  other 

than  those  specified  in  the  Local  Government  Board 
Regulations  ? 

6.  Has  the  provision  of  work  under  the  Act  tended  to 

attract  people  from  outside  areas,  notwithstanding 
the  residential  qualification  required  ? 

7.  What  provisions  of  the  Act  have  been  found  most 

useful ? 
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APPENDIX  No.  GXC— Continued. 


QUESTION  1. 


Has  the  operation  of  the  Unemployed  Worhmen  Act, 

ABERDEEN.— Yes.  Undoubtedly  a  great  amount  of 
relief  has  been  afforded  to  a  respectable  class  who 
would  not  come  under  the  cognisance  of  the  Poor 
Law  (especially  in  Scotland),  and  homes  have  been 
maintained  which  otherwise  must  have  been  broken 
up. 

DUNDEE. — The  operation  of  the  Act  has  been  effective 
but  cumbersome. 

DUMFRIES.— 

EDINBURGH. — Yes.  Its  present  powers  are,  however, 
felt  to  be  much  too  limited. 

GLASGOW. — The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  Act 
of  1905  has  altogether  failed  to  benefit  the  class  of 
persons  specially  aimed  at.  They  are,  however,  of 
opinion  that  the  Act,  by  amendment  and  amplifica- 
tion, could  be  made  most  beneficial. 

GOVAN. — Not  in  its  present  form.  It  should  be  super- 
seded by  an  Act  of  Parliament  extending  the  powers 
of  distress  committees  as  suggested  below. 


1905,  heen  so  far  effective  as  to  justify  its  renewal  ? 

GREENOCK.— The  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  1905 
should  not  be  renewed  in  its  present  form.  It  is 
complicated  and  impracticable  as  it  stands.  It  deals 
with  unemployed  in  London  in  England,  and  by  a 
short  clause  is  made  applicable  to  Scotland,  where 
the  Poor  Laws  are  different. 

INVERNESS.— Yes. 

LEITH. — Not  in  its  present  limited  form. 

PAISLEY. — The  Distress  Committee  have  not  found  it 
necessary  to  put  the  Act  in  operation  except  as 
regards  the  institution  of  a  Labour  Exchange,  the 
existing  organisations  having  been  adequate  to  meet 
cases  of  unemployment.  The  committee  do  not 
consider  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  are  such  as  to 
justify  its  renewal.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
Labour  Exchange  has  been  closed  for  the  present. 
It  has  not  been  found  to  fulfil  its  purpose. 

PARTICIC— Yes. 

PO  LLOKSH  AW  S.  — Yes. 


In  the  event  of  the  renewal  of  the  Act,  in 

ABERDEEN.— The  work  of  the  Labour  Exchange  while 
under  the  supervision  of  the  distress  committee 
should  be  conducted  in  a  different  office  from  that  of 
the  distress  committee.  Relief  work  in  the  form  of 
labour  colonies  should  be  established  on  a  national 
basis,  to  which  chronic  cases  should  be  sent,  while 
local  relief  work  might  be  provided  to  those  who 
had  hitherto  been  good  citizens  and  had  been  in 
regular  employment.  Funds  for  the  maintenance  of 
those  works  and  the  payment  of  relief  wages  shoidd 
be  provided  out  of  the  National  Exchequer. 

DUNDEE.— 

DUMFRIES.— 

EDINBURGH. — (a)  So  as  to  give  to  distress  committees 
power  to  pay  wages  to  the  unemployed  out  of  rates 
— but  the  present  limit  of  one  penny  per  £  with 
consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board  not  to  be 
exceeded. 

(6)  So  as  to  give  to  distress  committees  compul- 
sory powers  to  acquire  land. 

Note. — It  is  also  suggested  that  Government  should 
establish  penal  labour  colonies  to  deal  with  the 
unemployable. 

GLASGOW  :— 

■Suggested  Amendments  on  the  Unemployed 
Workmen's  Act,  1905. 

1.  That,  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  on  the  work 
■of  the  Distress  Committee  as  already  constituted, 
and  for  such  other  purposes  as  may  be  included 
hereafter,  a  rate  shall  be  levied  and  collected  by  the 
'Town  Council  and  handed  over  to  the  Distress  Com- 
mittee, which  rate  shall  be  supplemented  by  a  grant 
of  equal  amount  from  the  Government.  (This  means 
the  removal  of  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Act  of 
1905  on  the  application  of  money  raised  by  rating.) 

2.  That  County  Councils  be  empowered  to  coni- 
h'me  with  the  Distress  Committee  for  the  acquisition 
■of  land,  and  to  assist  and  advise  the  committee 
thereon,  the  expenses  in  relation  to  such  acquisition 
to  be  defrayed  by  the  committee  upon  a  certificate 
under  the  hand  of  the  auditor. 

That  some  more  summary  and  less  costly  process 
be  devised  for  the  purchase  or  leasing  of  land  than 
the  present  lengthy  and  expensive  process. 

3.  That  the  Distress  Committee  shall  have  the 
sole  control  of  all  matters  referring  to  the  unem- 
ployed and  the  unemployable. 

4.  That  the  Distress  Committee  shall  find  or 
create  employment  for  all  able-bodied  persons  who 
are  temporarily  out  of  employment  from  exceptional 
causes  over  which  they  have  no  control,  or  shall 
ofter  them  admission  to  a  labour  colony,  as  may 
be  found  expedient,  and  that  the  committee  may, 
inter  aha,  contract  for  the  reclamation,  drainage, 
and  afforesting  of  land. 

5.  That  all  persons  not  able  to  work,  or  who  have 
no  visible  means  of  subsistence,  or  who  are  depend- 
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ent  on  charity  ;  all  vagrants,  beggars,  inebriates, 
etc.,  as  defined  in  existing  statutes ;  all  beggars, 
whether  singing,  selling,  or  playing  instruments, 
may  be  apprehended  or  summoned  by  a  constable 
of  police,  or  on  complaint  of  any  officer  of  the 
Corporation,  School  Board,  or  Parish  Council,  and 
brought  before  a  magistrate,  who  may  order  such 
l)ersous  to  be  detained  in  a  poorhouse,  for  not  more 
than  two  weeks,  till  inquiry  has  been  made  and  the 
committee  determine  as  to  their  disposal. 

That  should  any  of  such  persons  be  brought  before 
the  magistrate  by  order  of  the  Distress  Committee, 
the  magistrate  may  order  such  person  to  be  detained 
in  a  poorhouse  or  poor  law  hospital  for  any  such 
})eriod  as  such  magistrate  shall  decide,  not  exceeding 
three  months. 

6.  That  the  Distress  Committee  shall  be  empowered 
to  establish  two  classes  of  labour  colony,  voluntary 
and  compulsory,  and  to  send  any  person  apprehended 
under  the  immediately  preceding  secUon  to  any 
poorhouse  or  labour  colony  where  there  may  h*^ 
vacant  accommodation,  and  detain  him  there  for  a 
period  not  less  than  six  months  but  not  exceeding 
three  years,  the  Government  paying  the  legal  charge 
therefor  if  the  vagrant  or  beggar,  etc.,  has  never  been 
chargeable  as  a  pauper,  and  the  Parish  Council  if  the 
vagrant,  beggar,  etc.,  has  been  a  pauper ;  provided 
that  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the  committee  at 
any  time,  on  their  being  satisfied  that  any  person 
committed  as  aforesaid  to  a  compulsory  labour  colony 
is,  by  diligence  and  good  behaviour,  entitled  to  be 
removed  therefrom,  to  order  the  removal  of  such 
person  to  the  voluntary  labour  colony,  and  that,  in 
the  event  of  any  such  person  failing,  unless  with  the 
sanction  of  the  committee,  to  coiuplete  a  said  volun- 
tary colony  the  term  for  which  he  had  originally 
been  committed,  he,  on  apprehension,  be  recommited 
to  the  penal  colony. 

7.  That  all  inquiries,  investigations,  and  reports 
called  for  under  the  principal  Act,  as  also  the  trans- 
port of  persons  to  and  from  a  poorhouse  or  farm 
colony,  shall  be  effected  by  the  officers  of  the  Parish 
Council. 

8.  ^  That  the  work  of  the  labour  colony  shall  be 
earned  on  by  the  Distress  Committee,  assisted  by 
experts,  foremen,  and  the  necessary  staff. 

9.  That  all  existing  statutes  regarding  vagrancy 
begging,  inebriety,  loitering,  etc.,  be  more  vigorously 
enforced  by  the  police,  school  board,  and  parish 
officers,  and  all  offenders  apprehended  and  handed 
over  to  the  Distress  Committee  for  disposal. 

10.  That  any  person  employed  in  a  colony  or 
otherwise,  and  who  resides  therein  for  a  period  of 
three  years,  shall  be  held  to  have  acquired  a  settle- 
ment by  residence  in  the  parish  thereof,  and, 
generally,  the  existing  laws  relating  to  the  Poor  Law 
settlement  and  removal  shall  apply  as  if  the  colony 
were  their  home  and  place  of  residence. 

In  considering  the  foregoing  proposals  for  dealing 
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with  vagrants  and  beggars,  the  following  excerpts 
from  the  Report  of  the  Dei^artmental  Committee  on 
Vagrancy,  issued  in  February,  1906,  are  of  consider- 
able interest,  viz. : — • 

"  The  evidence  we  have  received  shows  that  there 
'  is  a  general  opinion  that  prison  conditions  have 
'  recently  improved,  and  the  vagrant,  no  doubt,  shares 
'  this  opinion.  On  the  other  hand,  except  as  regards 
'  the  small  class  of  children  under  the  age  of  seven 
'  years,  whose  diet  was  improved  in  1897,  there  has 
'  been  no  general  alteration  in  diet  in  the  casual  ward 
'  regulations  since  1882  ;  and  it  seems  to  us  difficult 
'  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  prison  has  in  the  last 
'  few, years  become  even  less  deterrent  to  the  vagrant 
'  than  it  formerly  was. 

"  The  view  to  which  the  above  considerations 
'  point  is  that  prison  is  not  the  proper  ])lace  for 
'  punishing  vagrant  offenders.  This  seems  to  be  the 
'  view  of  the  Prison  Commissioners,  for  in  tlieir 
'  report  for  the  year  ended  March,  1905,  tliey  say 
'  that  '  the  elaborate  and  expensive  machinery  of  a 
'  '  prison,  whose  object  is  to  punish  and  at  the  same 
'  '  time  to  improve  by  a  continuous  discipline  and 
'  '  applied  labour,  cannot  fulfil  its  object  in  the  case 
'  '  of  this  hojieless  body  of  men  who  are  here  to-day 
'  '  and  gone  to-morrow,  and  who,  from  long  habit  and 
'  '  custom,  are  hardened  against  such  deterrent 
' '  influences  as  a  short  detention  in  prison  may 
"afford."' 

It  is  evident  that  short  periods  of  imprisonment 
are  useless  for  dealing  with  this  class,  while 
sufficiently  long  periods  could  not  be  given  without 
injustice.  If  it  is  not  possible  lo  render  prison 
conditions  deterrent  to  vagrant  ott'end.ers,  then  it  is 
clear  that  other  treatment  should  be  provided  for 
them.  And  this  seems  an  unanswerable  argument 
in  favour  of  the  recommendation  we  make  in  the 
following  chapter  for  the  establishment  of  labour 
colonies  lor  the  detention  of  habitual  vagrants. 

As  a  rule,  outside  London,  it  \\  oukl  appear  that 
the  person  who  is  treated  as  an  incorrigible  rogue  is 
a  man  who  has  committed  repeatedly  some  ofl'ence 
under  the  Vagrancy  Acts  other  than  begging,  as,  for 
instance,  exposing  his  person.  It  is  dilficult  to  say 
why  the  more  se^-ere  procedure  is  not  resorted  to 
more  frequently  in  the  case  of  habitual  vagrants 
whose  antecedents  are  known  to  the  police.  It  may 
be  that  magistrates  feel  that  prison,  under  present 
conditions,  is  not  the  right  place  for  this  class  of 
offender,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that,  if  the 
detention  were  to  be  undergone  in  some  other  form 
of  institution,  the  disinclination  to  put  the  Act  in 
force  would  be  considerably  lessened. 

The  absolute  necessity  of  some  other  mode  of 
dealing  with  persons  of  this  class  is  fully  shown  by 
the  evidence ;  prison,  as  we  have  already  pointed 
out,  is  no  deterrent  to  them,  and  they  come  up  again 
and  again  for  sentence  with  surprising  regularity. 
The  lists  we  print  in  the  appendix  of  the  convictions 
of  certain  men  establish  the  fact  that  there  i  i  a  class 
whom  no  sentence  under  the  existing  law  deters. 
For  instance,  in  the  case  of  J.  R.,  it  will  be  seen  that 
in  ten  years  he  was  sentenced  eight  times  to  terms 
of  twelve  months'  imprisonment  as  an  incorrigible 
rogue  in  addition  to  several  shorter  sentences.  And 
there  are  many  other  cases  like  his.  Of  this  class  of 
man  Mr  Fenwick  says : — 

"  With  regard  to  that  man  I  think  it  is  desirable 
'  that  some  means  should  be  devised,  either  by  send- 
'  ing  him  to  a  penal  workhouse  or  labour  colony — I 
'  do  not  care  by  what  name  you  call  it — by  which  he 
'  could  be  checked  by  detention,  and  placed  in  such 
'  a  position  for  some  considerable  period,  so  that  he 
'  can  no  longer  prey  upon  society  and  set  a  bad 
'  example  to  others  ....  reform  him  if  you  can, 
'  instil  into  him  habits  of  work  if  you  can,  but  keep 
'  him  under  restraint  somewhat  in  the  way  you  do 
'  the  habitual  drunkard." 

The  evidence  we  have  received  is  overwhelmingly 
in  favour  of  increased  powers  of  detention  for 
habitual  vagrants. 

Our  view  is  that  means  should  be  provided  to 
allow  of  the  habitiial  vagrant  being  dealt  with  other- 
wise than  under  the  Vagrancy  Act,  and  that  as  far 
as  possible  he  should  be  treated  not  as  a  criminal, 
but  as  a  person  requiring  detention  on  account  of 
his  mode  of  life.     This  is  the  principle  which 
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governs  the  system  adopted  in  Belgium  under  the 
law  of  1891.  For  this  purpose  we  propose  that  a 
class  of  habitual  vagrants  should  be  defined  by 
statute,  and  that  this  class  should  include  any  person 
who  has  been  three  or  more  times  convicted  during  a 
period  of,  say,  twelve  months  of  certain  offences 
now  coming  under  the  Vagrancy  Act,  namely, 
sleeping  out,  begging,  refusing  to  perform  task  of 
work  in  casual  wards,  or  refusing  or  neglecting  to 
maintain  himself  so  that  he  becomes  chargeable  to 
the  poor  rate.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  do  not 
propose  to  create  any  new  offence,  and  that  under 
the  existing  law  this  class  could  be  dealt  with  as 
incorrigible  rogues.  Under  this  proposal  a  means  is 
provided  of  enabling  the  poor  law  authorities  to  deal 
with  the  class  of  "  ins-and-outs "  who  now  cause 
considerable  trouble  in  workhouse  administration. 

We  suggest  that  persons  coming  within  this  defini- 
tion should  be  committed  by  a  petty  .sessional  court 
to  quarter  sessions  or  assizes,  and  there  dealt  with 
in  the  same  way  as  the  incorrigible  rogue,  with  the 
exception  that  the  sentence  should  be  committal  to 
a  labour  colony  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three 
years.  In  the  following  chapter  we  make  recom- 
mendations for  the  establishment  of  labour  colonies, 
but  we  realise  that  institutions  of  this  sort  may  not 
always  be  available  for  the  reception  of  habitual 
vagrants  from  a  particular  county.  To  meet  any 
such  cases  we  think  it  desirable  that  the  power 
which  already  exists  of  treating  persons  of  tliis  class 
as  incorrigible  rogues  should  be  resorted  to,  and  we 
suggest  therefore  that  the  provisions  in  the 
Vagrancy  Act  should  be  retained  and  looked  upon 
as  an  alternative  to  the  new  procedure  we  have  recom- 
mended. We  are,  however,  strongly  of  opinion  that 
the  labour  colony  and  not  the  prison  is  the  proper 
place  of  detention  for  these  persons. 

Generally,  then,  the  information  we  have  points 
to  the  fact  that  the  existing  labour  colonies,  whether 
voluntary  or  comi)ulsory,  exercise  but  little  per- 
manent reformatory  influence.  There  is  evidence,  too, 
that  a  man  coming  from  a  labour  colony  finds  it 
difficult  to  obtain  v\  ork,  as  people  shrink  from  employ- 
ing him.  With  hardly  an  exception,  however,  the 
witnesses  we  have  examined  have  expressed  -them- 
selves strongly  in  favour  of  habitual  vagrants  being 
sent  to  labour  colonies,  where  they  can  be  detained 
and  made  to  work.  There  is  a  consensus  of  opinion 
that  the  evil  resulting  from  the  present  conditions  is 
so  great,  that  it  is  worth  while  going  to  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  making  the  experiment.  We  con- 
sider that  the  need  of  some  power  of  keeping 
habitual  vagrants  in  detention  for  long  periods  is 
clearly  proved,  and,  in  view  of  the  impossibility  of 
making  a  prison  serve  the  purpose,  we  feel  we  have 
no  alternative  but  to  recommend  that  compulsory 
labour  colonies  should  be  established  in  this  country. 
Even  if  they  are  not  successful  in  achieving  greater 
reformatory  effects  than  the  existing  labour  colonies 
abroad,  we  think  that  at  least  they  may  clear  the 
streets  of  the  habitual  vagrant  and  loafer,  may  make 
him  lead  a  more  useful  life  during  his  detention, 
and  may  offer  a  real  deterrent  to  those  starting  on  a 
life  of  vagrancy. 

Of  the  many  schemes  which  have  been  put  before 
us,  we  would  draw  special  attention  to  that  con- 
tained in  a  Bill  which  was  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Sir  John  Gorst  during  the  session  of 
1904,  with  the  support  of  a  number  of  members  on 
both  sides  of  the  House.  Its  main  principles  have 
received  wide  appro\'a].  We  understand  that  it 
was  prepared  at  the  instance  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
and  represented  their  views  at  the  time.  The  Bill, 
following  Very  closely  the  lines  of  the  Inebriates 
Act,  1898,  would  permit  of  the  committal  of  habitual 
vagrants  for  a  ])eriod  not  exceeding  three  years  to 
any  place  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  State  as  a 
labour  colony.  It  provides  for  the  Secretary  of  State 
making  regulations  for  the  management  of  labour 
colonies  and  the  treatment  of  their  inmates,  and  for  a 
contribution  being  made  from  the  Exchequer  towards 
the  expense  of  maintenance,  while  certain  local 
authorities  may  contribute  towards  the  establish- 
ment or  niain'enance  of  a  colony,  and  may  defray 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  cost  of  any  individual 
inmate's  maintenance.  The  analogy  between  the 
institutions   contemplated .  by  the   Bill   and  the 
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existing  inebriate  reformatories  is  complete,  except 
that  no  provision  is  ma<le  for  a  labour  colony 
established  and  managed  by  the  State.  In  pro\iding 
for  the  compulsory  detention  of  persons  on  their 
own  api)lication,  the  Bill  follows  the  principle 
adopted  in  the  case  of  licensed  retreats  under  the 
earlier  Inebriates  Acts. 

The  whole  history  of  vagrancy  in  this  and  every 
other  country  indicates  that  the  vagrant  cannot  be 
suppressed,  but  must  be  specially  treated  for  his 
mode  of  life,  and  his  disinclination  to  do  honest 
work.  To  apply  this  treatment  it  is  essential  that 
the  habitual  vagrant  should  be  detained  under 
reformatory  influences  for  long  periods.  Under 
such  iiiHuences  it  may  be  possible  to  instil  into  him 
habits  of  work ;  but  even  if  this  should  not  be 
achieved  by  prolonged  detention  siich  as  we  recom- 
mend, there  are  other  reasons  which  render  his 
segregation  necessary.  To  protect  the  public  from 
the  trouble  and  the  nuisance  which  he  causes,  to 

Srevent  children  being  trained  in  his  habits,  and  to 
eter  others  from  adojitiiig  this  life,  seem  to  us 
objects  which  amply  justify  the  course  proposed. 

Tlie  question  of  unemployment  is,  of  course, 
beyond  the  scope  of  our  inquiry,  but  we  think  it 
right  to  call  attention  to  the  opinions  expressed  by 
certain  witnesses  to  tlie  effect  that  if  the  habitual 
vagrant  and  loafer  were. removed  the  difficulties  of 
dealing  with  the  unemployed  would  be  greatly 
lessened. 

GOVAN. — The  amendment'  suggested  is  that  payment  of 
wages  should  be  permitted  out  of  the  rate  contri- 
bution. It  is  further  suggested  that  relief  works 
should  be  provided  nationally  and  not  locally. 

GREENOCK.— Can  only  be  made  effective  by  giving 
local  authorities  an  adequate  rating  power. 


INVERNESS. — At  present  in  this  Distress  Committee  the 
local  authority  provide  the  work,  but  circumstances 
might  arise  wliereby  the  local  authority  coidd  not 
provide  the  work  and  tlien  it  would  lie  for  the 
distress  committee  to  find  ways  and  means  wherebj' 
work  could  be  provided.  There  appears  at  present 
to  be  too  great  a  distinction  drawn  between  the 
cost  of  labour  and  tlie  expense  of  management. 

LEITH.— See  General  Remarks.    (Question  8.) 

PAISLEY. — The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  Act 
might  be  amended  to  the  effect  of  authorising  pay- 
ment of  wages  by  Distress  Committee  to  iiuemployed 
persons  within  certain  limits. 

PARTICK.— (1)  That  the  committee  should  be  authorised 
to  pay  the  wages  of  workmen  employed  out  of 
the  rates  ;  (2)  That  an  imperial  grant  ought  to  be 
given  yearly,  and  in  its  distribution  each  dis- 
tress committee  should  receive  a  share  of  the  grant 
iiot  less  in  amount  than  the  sum  requisitioned  by 
such  committee  from  the  council,  and  the  sum  con- 
tributed to  the  committee's  funds  from  all  other 
sources  ;  (3)  That  the  committee  should  have  power 
conferred  to  acquire  lands  either  by  agreement  or 
with  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  com- 
pulsorily,  for  any  of  tlie  purposes  of  the  Act  ;  (4) 
That  the  distress  committee  should  be  authorised  to 
delay  establishing  a  labour  bureau  till  employers 
and  workmen  evince  greater  willingness  to  use  such 
ail  establishment. 

POLLOKSHAWS.— To  enable  the  distress  committees 
under  the  Act  to  cope  effectually  with  unemploy- 
ment, power  should  be  given  to  them  to  use  the  rate 
contribution  for  the  provision  of  work  to  the  same 
extent  as  they  can  use  the  voluntary  contribution 
fund  at  present.  It  would  no  doubt  be  necessary  to 
retain  a  limit  on  the  rating  power  to  prevent  undue 
extravagance,  and  there  might  also  be  prohibitions 
against  paying  wages  direct  from  the  rate  contribution . 


QUESTION  3. 

JVIiat  method  of  investigating  the  cases  of  applicants  is  pursued  by  your  Committee ! 


ABERDEEN.— After  filling  up  record  schedule  the 
superintendent,  or  investigating  officer,  visits  at  the 
home  of  the  applicant  and,  if  need  be,  inquiries  are 
made  at  former  employers. 

DUNDEE. — The  investigating  officer  visits  the  houses  of 
the  applicants  and  satisfies  himself  that  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  Record  paper  is  correct. 

DUMFRIES.— 

EDINBURGH. — An  inspector  calls  at  the  home  of  each 
applicant,  and  also  makes  such  other  inquiries  as 
appear  in  the  circumstances  of  each  applicant 
necessary. 

GLASGOW. — Applicants,  prior  to  being  granted  work, 
were  summoned  before  three  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, who  had  submitted  to  them  reports  by  (1) 
the  investigating  officers  of  the  result  of  their 
inquiries  and  visit  at  the  residence  of  the  applicant, 
with  any  history  of  the  case  which  the  records  of 
the  distress  committee  or  the  Parish  Council  might 
furnish  ;  (2)  the  applicant's  last  employers  as  to 
character,  rate  of  wages  earned,  and  cause  of 
discharge. 

GOVAN. — By  visitation  of  officer  and  inquiries  at  previous 
employers  and  reference.  Also  personal  interview 
by  committee  where  necessary. 


GREENOCK.— The  method  of  investigating  the  cases  of 
applicants  is  by  the  establishment  of  a  labour 
exchange,  and  by  the  investigation  of  the  circum- 
stances of  each  applicant.  The  Cliarity  Organisation 
Society,  the  police,  and  the  Parish  Council  assist  in 
giving  information  as  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
applicants. 

INVERNESS. — An  investigation  committee  is  appointed, 
who  make  inquiry  as  to  the  applicants  in  conjunction 
with  the  Poor  Law  authorities. 

LEITH. — Applicants'  houses  visited  by  superintendent 
of  labour  exchange,  and  last  employers  communi- 
cated with. 

PAISLEY.— 

PARTICK. — The  officer  of  the  committee  makes  full 
inquiries  at  the  last  employer  of  the  applicant,  as 
well  as  at  the  address  of  the  latter,  to  ascertain  if  the 
statements  made  in  the  application  are  correct.  If, 
on  consideration,  further  inquiry  is  thought  desir 
able,  it  is  made. 

POLLOKSHAWS.— The  forms  of  application  for  Relief 
Employment  are  filled  up  in  the  town  clerk's 
office  by  applicants.  The  town  clerk  then  hands 
them  to  either  of  the  sheriff  officers,  who  are  em- 
ployed by  the  Town  Council  and  Parish  Council 
respectively  to  collect  arrears  of  rates.  These  officers 
personally  investigate  the  circumstances  of  each  case 
and  report  to  the  committee  the  result  of  their 
inquiries.  This  method  has  proved  most  convenient 
and  satisfactory. 


QUESTION  4. 

Has  it  been  found  possible  to  give  preference  to  particular  classes  of  applicants  in  accordance  with  the  Local  Government 

Board  Regulations,  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent  ? 

ABERDEEN.— At  least  50  per  cent,  of  the  men  relieved  ABERDEEN— conimiwd. 

have  hitherto  been  regularly  employed  and  well  relief  work  during  the  last  five  months.    None  had 

conducted.     Longer  periods  of  relief  work  have  sufficient  to  maintain  themselves  or  their  dependants, 

been  given  to  those  with  a  number  of  dependants,  DUNDEE.  —  Yes.    Applications  are  classified,  and  pre- 

but   on  the  whole   it  can  hardlj"-  be  said   that  ference  given  to  the  most  urgent  cases,  viz.,  married 

"preference"  has  been  given  to  one  class  more  than  men  with  dependants  and  without  sufficient  means 

another.     All  approved  cases  have  been  sent  to  to  maintain  themselves  and  their  dependants. 

6  R 
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QUESTION  4~Continued. 


DUMFEIES.— 

EDINBURGH. — Yes,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  and, 
particularly,  preference  has  been  given  to  those  who 
have  others  depending  upon  them. 

GLASGOW. — The  committee  having,  as  above  explained, 
had  submitted  to  them  reports  as  to  applicant's 
history,  character,  cause  of  discharge,  and  jjresent 
circumstances,  have  generally,  in  exercise  of  the 
discretion  vested  in  them,  Ijeen  able  to  give  a 
preference  to  the  more  necessitous  cases. 

GOVAN. — In  cases  assisted  by  work  preference  was  given 
to  the  applicants  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  Section 
(2)  Article  II.  of  the  Local  Government  Board's 
regulations. 

GREENOCK. — Preference  is  given  to  classes  of  applicants 
only  in  so  far  as  they  are  married  men  with 
dejjendants,  as  against  applicants  who  are  unmarried 
and  without  dependants. 

INVERNESS. — Yes,  preference  is  given  to  applicants 
with  dejsendants  and  thrifty  individuals  in  terms  of 
the  Local  Government  Board's  regulation.  In  cases 
where  it  is  discovered  that  applicants  are  in  receipt 
of  a  pension  or  otherwise,  their  cases  are  deferred 
till  all  the  more  necessitous  cases  are  dealt  with. 


LEITH. — In  winter  of  1905-6,  men  with  families  were 
given  preference  in  work  ])rovided  by  Corporation. 
In  1906-7,  all  aj^plicants  have  had  opportunity  of 
working  at  Committee's  Stone-breaking  Depot. 

PAISLEY.— 

PARTICK. — Generally  a  jn-eference  is  given  to  applicants 
M'ho  are  married  and  have  families  dependent  on 
them,  and  are  without  means  to  support  them.  It 
has  not  been  found  necessary  to  give  this  preference 
to  any  considerable  extent,  as  the  whole  applicants 
fit  for  work  and  willing  to  take  it  up,  have  been 
provided  with  work,  except  (1)  a  few  who  belonged 
to  special  trades,  in  which  work  could  not  be  given, 
and  who  were  unfit  for  such  labour  as  the  Committee 
were  able  to  provide,  or  (2)  those  who  were  unable 
fiom  age  or  other  causes  to  undertake  such  labour. 

POLLOKSHAWS. — Yes,  by  giving  the  earliest  opening 
to  the  classes  of  j)ersons  recommended  by  the 
Board,  and  also  when  the  relief  works  may  be 
temporarily  at  a  stage  when  all  the  Unemployed 
cannot  be  steadily  employed,  by  suspending  the  less 
deserving  men  and  keeping  on  the  really  good 
cases. 


QUESTION  5. 


Is  preference  given  to  any  classes  of  (applicants  other  than 

ABERDEEN. — A  slight  preference  has  been  given  to 
stonebreakers,  because  it  was  thought  the  work 
taken  up  by  this  committee  has  displaced  that 
class  of  workmen,  but  those  relieved  had  previously 
registered  in  the  regular  way,  for  relief  work. 

All  applicants  with  the  greater  number  of 
dependants  had  longer  periods  of  relief  work  at  a 
time  (viz.,  four  weeks  as  against  two  weeks  for  single 
men) ;  otherwise  there  is  no  preference  for  any  class. 

DUNDEE.— No. 

DUMFRIES.— 

EDINBURGH.— No. 

GLASGOW. — No.  The  committee,  however,  unless  under 
special  circumstances,  have  declined  to  grant  work 
to  single  men  with  no  dependants,  or  to  ap])li cants 
residing  m  model  lodging-houses. 


those  specified  in  the  Local  Government  Board  Begulations  ? 
GOVAN.— No. 

GREENOCK.— The  Local  Government  Board  Regulation-s 
here  referred  to,  relate  to  the  English  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  and  the  classes  of  ajiplicants  are  not 
referred  to  in  the  Local  Government  Board 
Regulations  for  Scotland. 

INVERNESS.— No. 

LEITH. — In  winter  of  1905-6,  men  with  families  were 
given  preference  in  work  provided  by  Corporation. 

In  1906-7,  all  applicants  have  had  opportunity 
of  working  at  Committee's  Stone-breaking  Depot. 

PAISLEY.— 

PARTICK.— No. 

POLLOKSHAWS.— No. 


QUESTION  6. 


-Has  the  provision  of  ivorJc  under  the  Act  tended  to  attract 

qualification 

ABERDEEN.— No. 
DUNDEE.— No, 
DUMFRIES.— 

EDINBURGH. — Not  so  far  as  we  have  ascertained. 

GLASGOW. — The  committee  have  no  direct  aflSrmative 
evidence  on  this  point.  They  are,  however,  of 
opinion  that  the  knowledge  of  the  provision  of  work 
has  had  the  tendency  to  make  many  less  active  and 
eager  in  searching  for  employment. 

GOVAN.— No. 


people  from  outside  areas,  notwithstanding  the  residential 
required 

GREENOCK. — People  have  not  been  attracted  from  out- 
side the  area  to  any  great  extent,  and  the  residential 
qualification  has  been  observed. 

INVERNESS.— No. 

LEITH.— No. 

PAISLEY.— 

PARTICK. — The  committee  are  unable  to  say  that  the 
work  provided  has  attracted  other  people  from  out- 
side areas. 

POLLOKSHAWS.— To  no  appreciable  extent. 


QUESTION  7. 


What  pjrovisions  of  the  Act 

ABERDEEN.— That  which  has  enabled  the  committee  to 
provide  work. 

DUNDEE. — The  provisions  applicable  to  the  establishment 

of  labour  exchanges. 
DUMFRIES.— 

EDINBURGH.— Establishment  of  labour  exchanges,  and 
power  to  aid  emigration  ;  also  the  clauses  under 
which  the  committee  have  been  able  to  lease  land, 
etc.,  of  which  power  our  committee  availed  them- 
selves by  taking  a  building  in  which  they  are  now 
conducting  the  manufacture  of  firewood  and  the 
sorting  of  waste-paper. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  power  to  acquire  land  will  be 
found  most  useful,  and  our  committee  are  endeavour- 
ing to  purchase  land  for  purposes  of  reclamation. 


have  been  found  most  useful  ? 
GLASGOW. — The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the 
general  principles  of  the  Act,  which  enable  them  to 
ascertain  or  at  least  obtain  some  indication  of  the 
state  of  employment  in  the  city,  are  of  considerable 
value.  They  are  not  yet  prepared  to  venture  an 
opinion  on  the  separate  provisions  of  the  Act. 

GOVAN. — That  it  has  established  machinery  which  with 
enlarged  powers  should  be  able  somewhat  to  mitigate 
the  evils  of  unemployment. 

GREENOCK. — The  provisions  of  the  Act  which  have  been 
found  useful  are  those  relating  to  the  establishment 
of  a  labour  exchange  and  the  enrolment  of 
applicants. 

INVERNESS.— Section  1  (")  (3)  the  provisions  for  work. 
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LEITH. — In  spring  of  1906,  a  party  of  30  men,  4  women, 
and  ti  children,  were  emigrated  to  Canada.  The 
provision  for  emigration  appears  to  be  a  useful 
feature,  but  at  present  it  is  superseded  by  the 
arrangement  under  which  Canadian  agencies  are 
paying  passages  of  men  for  railway  and  other  work. 

PAISLEY.— 

PARTICK. — The  provision  to  afford  employment  arranged 
by  the  Distress  Committee  with  the  Burgh  authoi  ity. 


POLLOKSHAWS.— The  committee  consider  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  for  registering  the  unem- 
ployed have  been  very  useful  as  affording  valuable 
information  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  unemploy- 
ment, and  also  as  throwing  much  light  on  the  kind 
of  persons  who  form  the  xmemployed  class. 
In  practice  they  have  found  the  clauses  giving  power  to 
contribute  to  the  cost  of  work  provided  by  public 
bodies  the  most  useful  to  their  circumstances. 


QUESTION  8. 

Separate  Ohsei  vations. 


ABERDEEN.— 

DUNDEE.— 

DUMFRIES.— 

EDINBURGH.— 

GLASGOW.— 

GOVAN.—  * 

GREENOCK.— 

INVERNESS.— 

LEITH. — Trade  during  1904-5  was  very  bad,  and  to  a 
less  extent  in  1905-6.  There  were  a  considerable 
number  idle,  principally  amongst  shipworkers, 
builders,  and  general  labourers.  The  Exchange 
has  not  been  taken  advantage  of  either  by  employers 
or  by  skilled  workmen.  The  Distress  Committee 
should  have  discretionary  powers  regarding  the 
questions  to  be  asked  applicants.  During  winter 
1906-7,  only  half-a-dozen,  and  never  more  than  10 
men,  have  taken  advantage  of  work  provided  at  the 
Stonebreaking  Depot.  These  men  have  broken 
about  600  tons  of  macadam.  The  work  has  been 
satisfactorily  done,  the  men  being  paid  standard  rate 
of  Is.  9d.  per  ton,  with  an  allowance  of  5d.  per  ton 
for  wheeling  and  hinging.  The  cost  of  administra- 
tion, rent  of  Exchange,  salaries,  etc.,  has  been  heavy 
in  comparison  with  work  carried  through ;  and  all 
that  has  been  required  during  past  winter  could 
easily  have  been  undertaken  by  the  Corporation's 
Surveyor's  Department. 

The  Distress  Committee's  experience  has  proved 
the  necessity  of  extending  the  Act  to  be  not  only 
local  (with  extended  powers),  but  National  in  its 
scope ;  and  they  would  suggest  that  Government 
should  immediately  take  steps  by  proceeding  with 
work  (1)  in  the  reclamation  of  foreshores ;  (2) 
afforestation  ;  and  (3)  greater  powers  in  dealing  with 
land  for  the  national  welfare. 

The  Distress  Committee  also  suggest  that  power 
should  be  given  to  distress  committees  and  county 
councils  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
farm  colonies  and  the  reclamation  of  land. 

PAISLEY.— 

PARTICK.— 


POLLOKSHAWS. — (1)  ..4s  regards  residential  qualifications. 
Cases  have  come  under  their  notice  in  which 
deserving  workmen,  who  may  have  removed  from 
one  town  to  another  in  the  course  of  their  occupa- 
tion, have  been  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  the  Act, 
owing  to  their  not  having  resided  continuously  for 
twelve  months  in  one  area.  It  seems  to  the  com- 
mittee that  some  arrangement  should  be  made 
whereby  such  men  would  be  able  to  obtain  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Act  from  the  Distress  Committee  of  one 
of  the  areas  in  which  they  have  resided.  Of 
course,  there  would  need  to  be  careful  discrimination 
between  the  cases  of  6ona  fide  change  of  residence 
and  the  lisual  migratory  classes. 

(2)  It  is  the  experience  of  my  committee  that 
there  are  no  proper  means  of  finding  employment 
for  many  classes  of  skilled  workmen,  and  for  women. 
The  provision  of  suitable  labour  colonies  may  get 
over  this  difficulty,  Init  unless  in  the  case  of  com- 
mittees who  have  jurisdiction  over  large  and 
wealthy  areas,  the  provision  of  a  labour  colony  or 
even  a  farm  colony  is  imjjossible.  The  view  of  my 
committee  is  that  although  unemj)layment  is  local 
in  manifestation  it  is  ultimately  a  national  question, 
and  they  think  it  should  be  seriously  considered 
whether  the  establishment  of  labour  colonies  should 
not  be  made  a  national  affair  and  arrangements 
made  whereby  local  distress  committees  might  send 
unemjaloyed  to  those  colonies  under  suitable  arrange- 
ments. 

(3)  The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  for  the 
thorough  investigation  of  cases  and  the  carrying  out 
of  relief  works  by  public  authorities,  small  areas  are 
the  most  suitable.  They  have  found  by  experience 
that  they  have  been  able  to  deal  most  effectively 
with  many  cases,  as  in  a  community  like  Pollokshaws 
the  members  of  the  Distress  Committee  very 
frequently  are  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of 
the  individual  applicants,  while  the  extent  of  the 
relief  operations  is  such  as  to  allow  of  economical 
and  detailed  supervision.  The  committee  think  the 
successful  method  of  dealing  with  the  unemployed 
will  be  found  to  be  a  judicious  combination  of  the 
establishment  of  labour  colonies  or  similar  institu- 
tions by  the  State,  and  the  setting  up  of  distress 
committees  for  moderately  sized  areas  to  deal  with 
the  investigation  of  cases  and  the  more  local  aspects 
of  the  problem. 
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MEMORANDUM  BY  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  BOARD  FOR  SCOTLAND 
RELATING  TO  EXCHEQUER  CONTRIBUTIONS  TOWARDS 
EXPENDITURE  ON   POOR  RELIEF. 


1.  The  Imperial  contributions  towards  Poor  Relief  in  Scotland  (excluding  Trea- 
sury subventions  in  lieu  of  rates,  which  simply  represent  local  rates  on  property  owned 
or  occupied  by  the  Government)  consist  of  Grants-in-aid  of  (1)  Poor  Law  Medical 

.  Relief  ';  (2)  Maintenance  of  Pauper  Lunatics  ;  (3)  Relief  of  Parish  Council  Rates  ; 
and  (4)  Relief  of  Agricultural  Rates.  These  Grants  are  paid  by  the  Scottish  Office  out 
of  the  Local  Taxation  (Scotland)  Account. 

2.  In  1902  an  exhaustive  Memorandum  on  the  Local  Taxation  (Scotland)  Account 
was  prepared  by  the  Scottish  Office  for  the  Royal  (Commission  on  Local  Taxation. 
It  has  been  included  in  the  Appendix  to  the  final  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners, 
from  which  an  extract  has  been  made  and  is  submitted  herewith.  (See  Appendix 
CXCL,  A) 

3.  For  information  regarding  the  origin  and  object  of  the  Poor  Law  Medical 
Relief  and  the  Pauper  Lunacy  Grants,  the  regulations  as  to  their  distribution,  c^c,  the 
Commissioners  are  referred  to  the  first  two  sections  of  the  enclosed  extract.  The 
statistics  of  these  Grants  have  been  brought  down  to  date  by  the  insertion  in  the 
Tables  of  the  figures  for  the  years  1901-2  to  1907-8. 

4.  The  Grant  in  Relief  of  Parish  Council  rates  and  the  Agricultural  Rates 
Grant  are  dealt  with  in  the  third  and  fourth  sections  of  the  Extract.  These  two 
Grants  are  administered  and  distributed  by  the  Scottish  Office,  and  that  Department 
might  be  communicated  with  for  any  further  information  regarding  them. 

5.  The  effect  of  the  two  Grants  administered  by  this  Department  may  be  stated 
generally  to  be  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Medical  Relief  Grant. — An  immediate  and  lasting  improvement  in  the 
administration  of  Poor  Law  Medical  Relief — outdoor  and  indoor — followed  the 
introduction  of  this  Grant.  One  of  the  conditions  of  participation  in  the  Grant  is  the 
appointment  by  the  Parish  Council  of  a  Poor  Law  Medical  Officer.  The  statute  I'eciuires 
only  "medical  attendance"  (Poor  Law  (Scotland)  Act,  1845,  Section  69),  but  as  the 
result  of  the  condition  laid  down,  the  vast  majority  of  parishes  carry  out  medical  attend- 
ance, not  by  the  casual  calling  in  of  a  medical  man,  but  by  the  appointment  of  a  Medical 
Officer,  with  a  fixed  salary,  to  attend  to  all  sick  paupers  in  the  parish.  Further,  by 
means  of  the  Grant,  a  system  of  Trained  Sick  Nursing  has  been  established  in 
Poorhouses ;  schools  of  training  Poor  Law  Nurses  have  come  into  existence ;  and 
recently  the  system  has  culminated  in  State  Registration  of  Poorhouse  Nurses  after 
three  years'  training  and  a  high-class  examination.  The  whole  system  of  Indoor 
Medical  Relief  has  thus  been  greatly  improved.  The  best  poorhouse  sick  wards  are 
now  as  well  staffed  as  the  wards  of  any  first-class  general  hospital. 

(2)  Pauper  Lunaqj  Grant. — The  Grant-in-aid  of  the  maintenance  of  Pauper 
Lunatics  is  distributed  on  the  certificate  of  the  General  Board  of  Lunacy.  That 
Central  Authority  supervises  by  individual  inspection  all  pauper  lunatics,  whether  in 
asylums  or  boarded  out  with  approved  Guardians.  The  result  of  the  Grant  has  been  a 
great  improvement  in  the  care  of  the  insane  because,  unless  the  General  Board  of 
Lunacy  are  satisfied  with  the  care  and  treatment  of  a  lunatic,  no  Grant  is  given. 
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6.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Grants,  so  far  as  administered  l)v  this  Board, 
have  enabled  the  Central  Authorities,  i.e.,  the  General  Board  of  Lunacy  and  the  Local 
Government  Board,  to  initiate,  foster,  and  develop  <>ood  organisation  of  certain 
branches  of  the  Poor  Law  service  without  binding  the  local  bodies  too  stringently  to 
one  course  of  action.  These  services  have  grow^n  up  naturally  according  to  local 
needs  under  the  regulative  guidance  of  the  Central  Authorities. 

7.  It  is  right  to  point  out,  however,  that  certain  serious  difficulties  have  emerged 
in  regard  to  these  two  Grants.  Owing  to  the  increasing  demands  and  the  rapidly  rising- 
expenditure,  the  Grants,  which  are  fixed  sums,  are  becoming  too  small  to  serve  as 
effective  means  of  either  inducing  or  coercing  unwilling  local  bodies.  Further,  the 
Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  have  held  that  the  conditions  of  participation  were 
stereotyped  by  the  Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1889,  and  accordingly  are 
unalterable.  The  Board  have  for  many  years  urged  legislation  on  these  questions, 
which  in  some  instances  have  been  the  means  of  inflicting  grave  injustice  on  parishes. 

8.  The  Board  would  refer  to  paragraph  14  of  the  Memorandum  by  Mr.  Patten 
MacDougall,  Member  of  the  Board,  appearing  on  page  285  of  Volume  3  (Scotland) 
of  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Koyal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation 
(for  copy  of  paragraph  see  Appendix  CXCI.,  B),  and  to  the  Notes  on  the  Grants 
distributed  on  the  Certificate  of  the  Board  given  on  page  295  of  that  Volume.  The  views 
of  the  Royal  Commissioners  on  the  Distribution  of  Exchequer  Contributions  in  Scotland 
are  set  forth  on  pages  15-18  of  their  Report,  and  special  reference  is  made  to  the 
the  last  paragraph,  suggesting  that  increased  powers  of  control  should  be  given  to 
Government  Departments  concerned  in  the  administration  of  the  services  assisted. 

9.  The  Board  would  also  refer  to  the  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on 
Poor  Law  Medical  Relief,  &c.,  in  Scotland,  paragraph  23,  in  which  the  stereotyping 
of  the  conditions  of  participation  and  the  result  are  adverted  to. 

10.  The  Board  strongly  approve  of  Imperial  Grants  being  given,  for  special 
purposes  in  connection  with  Poor  Relief  Administration.  In  their  view,  the  condi- 
tions of  a  Grant,  if  not  stereotyped,  may  be  made  adaptable  to  growing  needs  and 
new  developments — subject,  of  course,  as  suggested  by  the  Royal  Commission,  to 
wide  powers  of  regulation  and  superintendence  by  the  Central  Authority.  A  very 
detailed  set  of  statutory  powers  cannot  be  so  utilised. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  MEMORANDUM  ON  THE  LOCAL  TAXATION  (SCOTLAND)  ACCOCJNT. 


(4.)  Poor  Law  Memcal  Relief  Grant. 

Orki'm  and  Object  of  Grant. — Tlie  first  grant  for 
Poor  Law  Medical  Relief,  amounting  to  £10,000,  was 
voted  in  1847.  The  Poor  Law  (Scotland)  Act,  1845, 
8  &  9  Vict.  c.  83,  s.  69,  had  required  parochial  boards 
"  out  of  the  funds  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
to  provide  for  medicines,  medical  attendance,  nutri- 
tious diet,  cardials,  and  clothing  for  such  poor  in  such 
manner  and  to  such  an  extent  as  may  seem  equitable 
and  expedient."  The  grant  was  intended  partly  to 
relieve  the  charg©  falling  on  the  rates,  partly  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  supply  of  medical  relief. 

Amount  of  Grant. — Up  to  1882  the  annual  grant 
amounted  to  £10,000.  In  1882  it  was  raised  to 
£20,000,  and  was  continued  at  that  amount  by  Section 
22  (4)  of  the  Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1889, 
which  transferred  the  charge  to  the  Local  Taxation 
{Scotland)  Account  as  from  1890-91. 

Bequlations  as  to  Distribution. — Inquiry  made  in 
1846  and  1847  showed  that  the  expenditure  on  Poor 
Law  Medical  Relief,  in  a  large  majority  of  parishes, 


was  most  inadequate.  Thus,  the  expenditure  was 
found  to  have  amounted  in  1845-46  to  only  £4,056, 
and  in  1846-47  to  £12,879.  It  was  felt  that  to  allocate 
the  new  grant  simply  in  proportion  to  expenditure 
would  not  meet  the  case.  There  was  a  strong  pro- 
bability that,  in  many  parishes,  in  the  absence  of 
suitable  conditions,  the  grant  would  merely  be  applied 
pro  tanto  in  reduction  of  the  existing  charge  on  the 
locality,  with  the  result  that  the  inadequacy  in  the 
relief  given  would  continue.  The  regulations  drawn 
up  for  the  distribution  thei-efore  required,  as  a  con- 
dition of  participation  in  the  grant  of  any  year,  that 
a  certain  minimum  amount  of  expenditure  on  Poor 
Law  Medical  Relief  should  have  occurred  in  the  parish 
in  the  year  preceding  the  distribution.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  tliis  minimum  the  parishes  were 
divided  into  seven  classes,  according  to  density  of 
population,  and  an  average  rate  of  expenditure  per 
head  was  then  fixed  for  each  class,  so  as  to  bring  out 
an  aggregate  minimum  expenditure  for  the  whole  of 
Scotland  approximately  equal  to  twice  the  Govern- 
ment Grant.  The  following  Table  summarises  the 
results :  — 


Class. 

Approximate  Population 

per  Square  Mile 
according  to  1841  Census. 

Minimum  Expenditure 
per  Head  on  Medical 
Relief  which  will  qualify  for 
Share  of  Grant. 

Total  Amount  of 
Minimum  Expenditure 
for  each  Class. 

I. 
II. 
III. 
IV. 
V. 
VI. 
VIT. 

1  to  25 
26  to  50 
51  to  100 
101  to  200 
201  to  400 
401  to  1,000 
1,001  and  upwards 

d. 

2     per  head 

m 
m 
in 
i-n 
lii 

£ 
2182 
1,920 
2,694 
2,749 
2,403 
1,704 
5,686 

Total  - 

19.3.38 

Each  parish  received  as  its  share  of  the  first  annual 
grant  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  of  the  minimum  ex- 
penditure ascertained  for  it  according  to  the  above 
scheme.  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  in  view  of  thei 
exceptional  number  of  casual  poor  coming  upon  them 
for  relief,  were  treated  exceptionally  in  making  the 
distribution,  being  placed  in  the  highest  class.  In 
subsequent  years  the  same  apportionment  was  fol- 
lowed, but,  when  a  parish  failed  to  comply  with  the 
condition  as  to  minimum  expenditure,  the  share  which 
it  would  otherwise  have  received  was  distributed 
among  the  parishes  which  had  so  complied  in  pro- 
portion to  their  actual  expenditure  on  medical  relief. 

It  was  further  provided,  as  a  condition  of  participa- 
tion, that  all  parishes  should  appoint  legally  qualified 
medical  officers,  at  fixed  salaries,  to  attend  the  poor ; 
that  these  officers  should  be  bound  to  obey  all  the 
rules  and  regulations  made  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
vision for  their  guidance  and  approved  by  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  Secretaries  of  State,  and  should  be  liable 
to  dismissal  by  the  Board  of  Supervision  in  the  event 
of  their  failing,  or  beine  found  incompetent,  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  their  office. 
„_  ,    .  In  1882,  on  the  grant  being  increased  to  £20,000,  it 

Report  rf^^  was  considered  that  the  apportionment  fixed  in  1848 


Board  of 
Suoervisioii 
(1882),  Api , 
p.  14 


had,  in  view  of  changes  in  population  and  expendi- 
ture, ceased  to  be  equitable,  and  the  principle  of 
simply  allocatiiif;  the  total  grant  in  proportion  to  the 
vouched  expenditure  on  medical  relief  of  the  partici- 
pating parishes  was  introduced.  The  conditions  laid 
down  in  1848  with  regard  to  minimum  expenditure, 
etc.,  in  each  parish  ^vere,  however,  still  maintained. 

429. 


In  1885  the  rule  defining  "medical  relief,"  for  the 
purpose  of  participation  in  the  grant,  was  altered  so 
as  to  include  trained  sick  nursing  in  poor-houses,  and 
the  grant  became  distributable  as  follows: — (1)  Half 
the  cost  of  trained  sick-nursing  was  allowed  as  a  first 
charge  agamst  tlie  grant,  and  then  (2)  the  balance 
was  distributed  pro  rata  on  the  basis  of  the  vouched 
expenditure  of  the  respective  parishes  on  medical 
relief. 

Section  22  (4)  of  the  Local  Government  (Scotland) 
Act,  1889,  in  making  the  grant,  from  1890-91  onwards, 
a  charge  on  the  Local  Taxation  (Scotland)  Account, 
enacted  that  until  Parliament  otherwise  determined, 
the  grant  should  be  distributed  according  to  the  like 
scale  and  regulations  as  nearly  as  might  be,  as  in 
the  financial  year  ending  March  31st,  1889.  Copies 
of  the  regulations  as  thus  stereotyped  appear  in  the 
Handbook  of  the  Rules,  Instructions,  etc.,  issued  by 
the  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland  [see  pp. 
98-105  and  248-9  of  1897  edition].  A  Bill  has,  how- 
ever, been  introduced  by  the  Government  in  the 
present  Session  by  which  it  is  provided  that  the  grant 
shall  be  distributed  "  in  such  manner  and  according 
to  such  scale  and  regulations  as  may  be  from  tim.e  to 
time  prescribed  by  order  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  Scotland  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
for  Scotland,  provided  that  a  copy  of  every  such  order 
shall  be  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament  so  soon 
as  may  be  after  it  is  made."  If  this  Bill  becomes 
law,  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  will  be  enabled  to 
modify  the  existing  regulations  in  certain  respects  in 

A  2 
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Appendix  No.  CXCI.  {A}— continued. 
Paper  handed  in  by  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland— cow^mwecZ. 
whicli  they  are  recognised  to  be  out  of  date  (e.g.,  as        Statistics  as  to  Distribution.— T\\e  following  Table 
regards  the  condition  relating  to  minimum  expendi-      shows  the  rate  per  £  of  expenditure  at  wHich  the  grant 
t-,-,~p\  has  been  distributed  in  recent  years  :  — 


Year  of  Grant. 

XT         1  f 

Pai'ishes  jiHrtic'ipatin^ 
in  Grant. 

f\Ti  w n i fh  Allrtcit'ion 
no  coi^ 

V-Tf  1  (\  till  IJCI 

nT  r.  Y  nAni 1 1 1  nrp  CtTl 
IVTpHipHl  Rf»Iipf 

£ 

1 

P.  M. 

1890-91   

796 

40,674t 

9  6J 

1891-92   

791 

42,217 

9  5i 

189 -'-93  

804 

43,847 

9  OJ 

1893-94   

794 

45,345 

8  8| 

1894-95   

796 

46,281 

8  6J 

1895-96   

798 

47.7.32 

8  2^ 

1  SQR  Q7  .... 

794 

48,067 

8  13 

1897-98   

798 

49,468 

7  lOi 

1898-99   

799 

50,099 

7  9 

1899-1900   

794 

50,822 

7  li 

1900-1901  -       -             -  - 

797 

50,137 

7  8J 

1901-02*   

797 

51,979 

7  4i 

1902-03*   

795 

53,084 

7  2 

1903-04*   

795 

55,004 

6  lOi 

1904-05*   

798 

57,461 

6  5i 

1905-06"   

796 

62,578 

5  9i 

190G-07*  -       -       -       -  - 

800 

64,440 

5  5 

1907-OS*   

797 

66,727i 

5  H 

Full  detnils  of  the  allocation  appear  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Local  Goveinniput  (Scothmd)  Board  [formerly 
Board  of  bupet vision],  upon  whose  certificate  the  grant  is  annually  dis-tributtd  by  the  ^ecretnry  for  Scotland. 
Incidence  of  Relief.— The  grant  relieves  the  Poor  Rate,  wl  ieh  is  levied  equally  from  owners  and  occupiers. 


(5.)  Pauper  Lunatics  Grant. 

Origin  of  Grant. — This  grant  originated  in  1875. 
Similar  grants  were  at  the  same  time  given  to  England 
and  Ireland. 

Amount  of  Grant. — Commenoing  in  1875  at  £59,483, 
the  grant  grew  till  in  1889-90 — the  last  year  in  which 
a  Vote  in  Parliament  was  taken  for  the  service — it 
had  reached  a  total  of  £91,322.  In  1890-91  it  became 
a  charge  on  the  Local  Taxation  (Scotland)  Account, 
pursuant  to  Bection  22  (5)  of  the  Local  Government 
(Scotland)  Act,  1889,  and  was  fixed  at  £90,5^0  per 
annum.  By  section  2  (3)  of  the  Education  and  Local 
Taxation  Account  (Scotland)  Act,  1892,  the  grant  was 
increased,  as  from  1892-93  inclueive,  to  £115,500. 

Mode  of  Distribution. — While  the  grant  was  provided 
for  by  Vote  of  Parliament,  i.e.,  from  1875  to  1890— the 
rule  was  to  pay  to  the  participating  parishes  one-half 


of  the  net  cost  of  maintenance,  not  exceeding  8s.  per 
week,  of  each  pauper  lunatic.  The  net  cost  of  main- 
tenance was  taken  as  the  actual  charge  on  the  rates 
in  respect  of  the  lunatic,  after  deducting  BumK  recovered 
or  recoverable  rom  relatives. 

In  1890-91,  when  the  gi-ant  wae  iixed  at  £90,500,  it 
became  necessary  to  slightly  modify  the  above  rule,  as  a 
contribution  of  one-half  could  no  longer  be  maintained. 
It  was  accordingly  provided,  by  regulations  approved  by 
the  Secretary  for  Scotland  on  10th  June,  1890,  that 
the  fixed  gi-ant  of  £90,500  should  be  distributed  at  such 
rate  per  £  of  expenditure  on  maintenance  not  exceeding 
8s.  per  lunatic  per  week,  as  should  exhaust,  or  as 
nearly  ae  might  be,  exhaust  the  grant.  A  complete  copy 
of  these  regiilatione  will  be  found  in  the  Handbook  of 
Rules,  etc.,  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
Scotland  (see  pp.  249-251  of  1897  edition). 

Statistics  as  to  Distribution. — The  following  figures 
summariee  the  results  of  recent  distributions :  — 


Financial  Year. 

Number  of 
Parishes 
Pai  ticipating. 

Total  Cost 
of 

Maintenance. 

Expenditure 
ailniissible 
under  Scheme 
of 

Participation. 

Amount 

of 
Grant. 

Bate  of  Grant 
per  £ 
of  admitted 
Expenditure. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1889-90   

812 

211,386 

182,644 

91,322 

10 

0 

1890-91  ----- 

817 

216,552 

188,266 

90.500 

9 

7 

1891-92   

820 

223,351 

193,822 

90,500 

9 

4 

1892-93   

822 

230,344 

199,193 

115,-500 

11 

7i 

1893-94   

817 

2.3.3,681 

202,346 

115,.500 

11 

5i 

1894-95   

818 

238,725 

205,089 

115,500 

11 

3i 

1895-96   

820 

247,537 

211,836 

115,500 

10 

lOi 

18G6-97   

815 

253,051 

216,205 

L  15,500 

10 

1897-98   

817 

261,498 

222,293 

1 15,500 

10 

5 

1898-99    -       -      -      -  - 

812 

270.230 

230,511 

115,500 

10 

OJ 

1899-1900   

814 

283,045 

239,763 

115,500 

9 

8 

1900-1901   

816 

297,728 

247,845 

115,500 

9 

4i 

1901-02*   

814 

311,615 

253,913 

115,500 

9 

H 

1902-03*   

815 

323,428 

260.805 

115,500 

8 

lOf 
8 

1903-04*         -       -             -  - 

816 

3,30,907 

267,960 

115,500 

8 

1904-05* 

806 

.3.36,253 

273,591 

115,500 

8 

1905-06*   

808 

350,707 

280,004 

115,500 

8 

1906-07*   

805 

356,057 

284,012 

115,500 

8 

2 

10.»7-08*  

802 

354,268 

2S7,511 

115,500 

8 

1 

Details  of  the  allocation  are  given  in  the  Annual 
Reports  of  the  Local  Government  (Scotland)  Board,  on 
whose  certificate  the  grant  is  annually  distributed  by 
the  Secretary  for  Scotland.  Statistics  relative  to  the 
growth  in  the  number  of  pauper  lunatics  are  given  in 
the  reports  of  the  General  Board  Oif  Lunacy  for  Scot- 
land, laid  annually  before  Parliament. 

Incidence  of  BeUef. — The  grant  relieves  tlie  poor  rate, 
whicih  is  levied  equally  from  ownens  and  occupiers. 


(8.)  Parish  Councils  (Relief  of  Rates). 

An  annual  sum  of  £50,000,  commencing  in  1892-93, 
was  appropriated  for  distribution  among  parish 
councils  by  eection  2  (4)  of  the  Education  and  Local 
Taxation  Account  (Scotland)  Act,  1892.  The  grant  is 
d'rstributable  in  propcrtion  to  the  valuation  and  popula- 
tion of  the  rcBpective  parishes,  i.e.,  the  share  of  a 
parish  is  firet  ascertained  on  the  basis  of  valuation 
alone,  and  then  on  the  basis  of  population  alone,  the 
parish  council  receiving  the  mean  between  the  two 


*  The  parlhulars  for  these  years,  which  are  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  Report  of  the  Commission,  have  been 
added  fo  the  Table  by  <he  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland. 

t  This  amount  included  a  sum  of  £1,942  for  trained  sick-nursing  in  poorhouse',  upon  which  a  grant  of  £971  was  paid 
+  This  included  £11,949  for  trained  sick  nursing,  upon  which  a  grant  of  £5,974  was  paid. 
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amounts.  In  other  words,  half  of  the  total  grant  is 
allocated  on  the  baeis  of  valuation,  and  half  on  the 
basis  of  populartion.  The  valuations  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  the  distribution  are  those  annually  ascer- 
tained punsuant  to  the  Lands  Valuation  (Scotland) 
Act,  1854,  while  the  populations  taken  are  those  ascer- 
tained at  the  decennial  census  preceding  the  distribu- 
tion. 

The  grant  for  1900-1901  was  distributed  on  the  basis 
of  a  total  ascertained  valuation  of  £28,490,252  and  a 
total  population  of  4,025,647.  Each  parish  received 
a  grant  at  tlie  rate  of  about  17s.  6d.  for  eveiy  £1,000 
of  valuation  plus  a  grant  at  the  rate  of  £6  4s.  for 
every  1,000  of  population. 

The  grant  is  applicable  in  relief  of  any  rates  levied 
by  tihe  parish  councils.  These  rates  are  all  levied 
equally  from  owners  and  occupiers. 


(6)  Agricultttral  Rates  Grant. 

C.  798L  '^V^  Royal  Commission  on  Agricultural  Depression 

having  drawn  attention,  in  their  Second  Report,  dated 
February,  1896,  to  the  severity  of  the  prevailing  agri- 
cultural distress,  and  to  the  urgent  need  of  something 
being  done  to  mitigate  this  by  lightening  the  excessive 
burden  of  taxation  on  land,  the  Government,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Budget  arrangements  for  1896-97,  an- 
nounced  their  intention  of  initiating  a  grant  in  relief 
iR  *ict.  <=>f  local  rates  falling  on  the  agricultural  occupier, 
and  a  Bill  was  in  due  course  inti educed  (April,  1896)  to 
carry  out  this  intention  as  regards  England.  The  Bill 
provided  that  as  from  1897-98,  the  occupier  of  agri- 
cultural lands,  as  therein  defined,  should  pay  only  one- 
half  of  the  rate  charged  upon  the  occupier  of  other 
classes  of  subjects,  and  in  respect  of  the  deficiency 
thereby  caused  in  the  produce  of  the  rates,  an  annual 
sum  to  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  rates  actually 
levied  in  1895-96,  was  directed  to  be  paid  into  the  Eng- 
lish Local  Taxation  Account  "  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
Estate  Duty  derive!  in  England  from  personal  pro- 
perty," and  to  be  distributed  among  the  rating  authori- 
ties. As  introduced,  the  Bill  was  intended  to  be  per- 
manent, but,  in  deference  to  strong  representations  in 
Parliament,  its  continuance  was  eventually  limited  to 
five  years,  i.e.,  18974902.* 

Later  in  the  Session  a  Bill,  likewise  limited  in  its 
duration  to  five  years,*  was  brought  in  providing  for 
payment  of  an  '"  equivalent  "  grant  into  the  Local  Taxa- 
tion (Scotlan  1)  Account,  "  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
Estate  Duty  derived  in  Scotland  from  personal  pro- 


69  &  60  Viet, 
c.  37. 


perty."t  As  in  the  case  of  the  earlier  grants  from 
Probate  Duty,  etc.,  in  1888  and  1890,  the  Scotch  "  equi- 
valent" was  fixed  at  eleven-eightietlis  of  the  English 
grant.    The  Scotch  Bill  in  due  course  became  law. 

In  framing  a  scheme  for  the  appropriation  of  the 
Scotch  grant,  it  became  necessary  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  difference  between  the  English  and 
Scotch  rating  systems.  In  England  the  rates  relieved 
were  leviable  wholly  from  the  occupier,  while  in  Scot- 
land the  parochial  rates  to  the  extent  of  one-half,  and 
the  county  rates  to  the  extent  of  about  three-fifths, 
were  leviable  from  the  owner.  But  notwithstanding 
the  division  of  tlie  burden  between  owners  and  occu- 
piers in  the  latter  case,  it  was  intended  that,  in  Scot- 
land as  in  England,  only  the  occupier  should  be  re- 
lieved, and  this  restriction  made  it  possible,  and  even 
expedient,  that  part  of  the  Scotch  "  equivalent  "  grant 
should  be  devoted  to  purposes  other  than  the  relief  of 
the  agricultural  ratepayer. 

Calculations  made  in  connection  with  the  proposals 
in  the  English  BUI  showed  that  the  sum  required  for 
the  annual  grant  to  England  would  probably  amount  to 
about  £1,560,000,  and  on  this  assumption  the  Scotch 
"  equivalent "  of  eleven-eightieths  worked  out  to 
£214,500.  From  this  was  set  aside  (1)  a  sum,  estimated 
at  £7,000  per  annum,  for  payment  of  the  Burgh  Land 
Tax,  (2)  a  sum  of  £15,000  per  annum  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  congested  districts  in  the  highlands  and 
islands,  leaving  (3)  a  balance  available  of  £192,500. 
This  balance,  it  was  estimated,  would  be  sufiBcient  to 
pay  to  each  county  and  parish  rating  authority  in 
Scotland  a  sum  equal  to  five- eighths  of  the  amount  of 
rates  levied  in  1895-96  from  occupiers  of  "  agricultural 
lands  and  heritages."  The  Scotch  Rating  Act,  there- 
fore, enacted  that,  as  from  1897-98,  the  agricultural 
occupier  in  Scotland  should,  in  respect  of  parochial  and 
county  rates,  be  only  rated  upon  three-eighths  of  the 
annual  value  of  the  lands  and  heritages  occupied  by 
him  [the  annual  value,  in  the  case  of  parochial  rates 
being  the  net  value  ascertained  after  the  usual  deduc- 
tions for  cost  of  repairs,  etc.,  had  been  made  pursuant 
to  Section  37  of  the  Poor  Law  (Scotland)  Act,  18451, 
and  that  the  balance  available  as  above  (estimated  at 
£192,500)  should  be  distributed  among  the  ratint; 
authorities  in  proportion  to  the  deficiency  thereby 
caused  in  the  produce  of  each  rate. 

The  position  of  accounts  as  estimated  in  advance,  and 
the  actual  results  as  finally  ascertained  after  close 
inquiry  and  calculation,  are  set  out  in  the  following 
Table :  — 


English  Grant 


Scotch  Grant  (JJths) 


Appropriated  thus  :  — 
(1.)  Burgh  Land  Tax 


(2.)  Congested  Districts  - 
(3.)  Agricultural  Rates  Relief 


Estimated  Amount. 


Actual  Amount 

as 

finally  ascertained. 


£ 

1,560,000 


£ 

1,333,116 


214,500 


7,000 
15,000 
192,500 


214,500 


183,303 


7,990 
15,000 
160,313 


183,303 


The  sum  actually  required  to  make  up  five-eighths  of 
the  amount  raised  from  the  agricultural  occupier  in 
Scotland  in  1895-96  was  ascertained  to  be  £181,308,  or 
thereby,  being  £21,000  in  excess  of  the  amount 
(£160,313)  actually  available.  In  other  words  owing  to 
the  over-estimate  of  the  English  grant  and  consequent 
reduction  of  the  Scotch  grant,  it  was  only  possible  to 
pay  a  contribution  slightly  exceeding  lis.  per  £  of  the 
rates  raised  from  the  agricultural  occupier  in  1895-96, 


instead  of  12s.  6d.  per  £  (i.e.,  five-eighths)  as  originally 
contemplated. 

Two  years  later  (1898)  the  principle  was  conceded  that 
the  sums  payable  to  Scotland  and  Ireland  should  not 
be  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  English  grant  (i.e.,  eleven- 
eightieths  and  nine-eightieths),  but  should  be  taken, 
as  in  England,  at  one-half  of  the  total  rates  on  agri- 
cultural land,  whether  levied  from  the  owner  or  the 


The  period  has  been  extended  for  four  years  by  the  Act  1  Edw.  VII.  c.  13.  (1901). 
t  Referring  to  the  English  Bill  which  had  just  passed  the  third  reading,  the  Lord  Advocate,  in  asking  leave  to 
intrrtdiice  the  Scotch  Bill,  said,  "  I  apprehend  that  the  principle  of  the  Bill  was  to  attempt  the  partial  redie'^s  of  the 
inequality  existing  between  personalty  and  realty  in  the  matter  of  local  taxation  and  the  application  of  that  relief  to  the 
class  of  realty  which  sufifers  most  from  the  undue  impact  of  taxation,  namely,  agricultural  land."  [Vide  "  Parliameatary 
Debates"  Vol.  42,  col.  546.] 


Local 

Government 
(Ireland) 
Act,  1898. 
61  &  62  Vict 
e.  37,  s.  48. 
Local  Taxa- 
tion Account 
(Scotland) 
Act,  1898. 
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Paper  handed  in  by  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland — contiuued. 


occupier.  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  Scotch  ami  parish  rates,  and  the  proportion  thereof  borne  by 
grant  under  these  altered  conditions  the  total  amount  of  agricultural  subjects  were  ascertained  to  be  as 
rates  raised  in  Scotland  in  1895-96,  in  respect  of  county     follows  :  — 


Total  Amount 
r.iised  from  Owners 
and  Occupier  8  in 
1895-96. 

Amount  raised  in  respect  of  Agricultural  J^ands  and 
Heritages. 

From  Owners. 

From  Occupiers. 

Total. 

County  rates 
Parish  rates 

Total 

£ 

684,083 
1,589,130 

£ 

173,142 
177,710 

113,055 
177,038 

£ 

286,197 
354,748 

•2,273,213 

350,852 

290,093 

640,845 

The  amount  £640,945  represented  the  proportion  of 
the  rates  falling  on  agricultural  lands  and  heritages, 
i.e.,  on  agricultural  lands,  together  with  the  buildings 
thereon,  and  it  was  estimated  that  these  buildings  re- 
presented one-eighth  of  the  total  annual  value  of  the 
agricultural  lands  and  heritages.  In  other  words,  only 
seven-eighths  of  the  amount,  £640,945,  actually  fell 
on  agricultural  lands,  and  the  Scotch  grant,  being  taken 
like  the  English  ojrant  as  equal  to  one-half  of  the  rates 
levied  on  agricultural  lands,  therefore  worked  out  as 
follows :  — 

£       s.  d. 

Seven-sixteenths  of  £640,945        -  =  280,413    5  3 
Deduct — Amount  already  payable 

to  the  Local  Taxation  (Scotland) 

Account  pursuant  to  the  1896 

Act,  viz     -      -      -      -      -     183,303   9  3 


Balance  due  to  Scotland  -      97,109  16  0 

&  62  Vict.  Section  1  (1)  of  the  Local  Taxation  Account  (Scot- 
.56  land)  Act,  1898,  provided  for  this  balance  being  paid 


annually  into  the  Local  Taxation  (Scotland)  Account 
"out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United  King 
dom,"  during  the  continuance  of  the  Agricultural 
Rates,  etc.  (Scotland)  Act,  1896.  The  effect  of  the  Act, 
as  construe  I  with  the  1896  Act,  was  that  the  total  Scotch  ^' 
grant,  which  in  1897-98  and  1898  99  was  £185,303 9s.  3d. 
was  raised  for  each  of  the  three  years  1899-1902*  to 
£280,413  5s.  3d.  Out  of  the  increase,  £20,000  was 
appropriated  as  an  additional  grant  in  relief  of  the 
agricultural  occupiers  in  Scotland,  raising  the  grant 
for  that  purpose,  for  the  three  years  1899-1902'  to 
£180,313  per  annum,  a  sum  which,  as  shown  above, 
approximately  equalled  five-eightlrs  of  the  agricultural 
occupiei"s'  share  of  the  rates  in  1895-96.  The  remainder 
of  the  additional  sum  of  £97,109  16s.  was  devoted  to 
sundry  other  purposes  specified'  in  the  1898  Act.t 

Complete  details  of  tiie  allocation  of  the  first  annual 
grant  in  relief  of  the  agricultural  occupier  (amount 
£160,313)  are  aiven  in  the  Parliamentary  Return  C. 
9173  (1899). 

*  *  *  * 


*  The  Act  1  Edw.  VH.  c.  13  (1901)  continues  the  Acts  of  1896  and  1898  in  force  till  31st  March,  1906. 

t  It  should  be  noted  that  in  consequence  of  changes  in  the  amount  of  the  English  Agricultural  Rates'  Grant  owing 
to  alterations  of  rating  areas,  tlie  amount  of  the  Scotch  Grant  under  the  1896  Act  lias  been  slightly  reduced  in  1899-1900 
and  subsequent  years,  but  there  is  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  amount  received  under  the  1898  Act,  i.e. ,  the  sum 
received  under  the  two  Acts  remains  constant  at  £280,413  5s.  3d. 
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Appendix  No.  CXCI.  (A) — continued. 
Paper  handeb  in  by  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland — continued. 

Schedule  of  Acts. 

The  following  Table  gives  a  complete  list  of  the  Acts  relating  to  the  Local  Taxation  (Scotland) 
Account,  and  indicates  their  purpose  so  far  as  affecting  that  Account. 


Title  of  Act. 


(1.)  Probate  Duties  (Scotland  and 
Ireland)  Act,  1888. 


(2.)  Local    Goveinnieut  (Scotland) 
Act,  1889,  ss.  19-24. 


(3.)  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Act, 
1890,  8.  7. 

(4.)  Local  Taxation   (Customs  and 
Excise)  Act,  1890. 


(5.)  Police  (ScoUand)  Act,  1S90,  s.  17 


(6.)  Western  Highlands  and  Inlands 
(Scotland)  Act,  1891,  s.  4. 

(7.)  Education  and  Local  Taxation 
Account  (Scotland)  Act,  1892. 


(8.)  Technical   Instruction  Amend- 
ment (Scotland)  Act.  1892. 


(9.)  Finance  Act,  1894,  s.  19 


(10.)  Diseas3s  of  Animals  Act,  1894, 
s.  18. 


(II.)  Local  Government  (Scotland) 
Act,  1894. 


51  &  62  Vice.  c.  60  - 

52  &  53  Vict.  c.  50  - 

53  Vict.  e.  8.  - 

53  &  54  Viet.  c.  60  - 

53  &  54  Vict.  c.  6/  - 

54  &  55  Vict.  c.  58  - 

55  &  66  Vict.  c.  51  - 

55  &  56  Vict.  c.  63  - 
57  &  58  Vict.  c.  30  - 
57  &  58  Vict.  c.  57  - 


57  &  58  Vict.  c.  58 


Purjio  e,  so  far  as  affecting  Local  Taxation  (Scotland) 
Account. 


Estatilishes  Account  and  provides  for  (he  transfer  thereto 
annually  of  the  Scotch  share  of  the  Probate  Duty  Grant 
(being  II  percent,  of  the  whole  Grant),  and  for  theldis- 
tribution  thereof  for  1888-89. 

Provides  fur  the  distribution  of  the  Scotch  share  of  Probate 
Duty  for  1889^90,  for  the  tiansfer  to  the  Account  in 
1890-91  and  future  years  of  the  proceeds  of  certain  Excise 
licence  duties,  and  for  the  distribution  of  such  duties,  and 
of  tlie  Scotch  share  of  Prolate  Duty,  from  and  after  3Ist 
March,  1890. 

Provides  for  the  transl"er  to  the  Account  of  a  proportion  of 
certain  duties  of  Customs  and  Excise  on  beer  and  spirits. 

Provides  for  the  appropriation  cf  the  Customs  and  Excise 
Duties  assigned  to  local  goverment  purposes  by  the 
immed  ately  pieceding  Act  [No.  3]. 

Prescribes  basis  of  distribution  of  Police  Superannuation 
Grant  (s.  17).  [Note. — Ihe  provisions  of  Section  17  (1) 
(b)  and  {c),  have  been  modified  by  regulations  under 
Section  17  (6)  dated  14th  March,  1895,  vide  tl.C.  144  cf 
1895.] 

Authoiises  application  of  Highland  Grant  (£10,000)  in  aid 
of  construction  or  maintenance  of  works  under  Act. 

Provides  for  tb 6  future  applicati<n  of  the  residue  of  the 
Probate  and  Licence  Duties  hitherto  devoted  to  relief  of 
school  fees  in  terms  of  Section  22  (6)  of  the  Local 
Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1889. 

Defines  powers  of  local  authorities  in  matter  of  contribu- 
tions to  technical  education  under  Section  2  (iii. )  (6)  of 
Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  1890. 

In  abolishing  the  Probate  Duty,  and  merging  it  in  the  new 
Estate  Dirty,  makes  the  necessary  provision  for  calcula- 
ting the  Probate  Duty  Grant  for  the  future. 

An  Act  to  consolidate  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals) 
Acts,  1878  to  1893.  Re-enacts  with  certain  slight  modifi- 
cations the  provisions  in  the  Contagious  Diseases 
(Animals)  Acts  of  1890,  1892  and  1893  affecting  the  Local 
Taxation  (Scotland)  Account. 

As  nrodiSed  these  provisions  direct  that  if  in  any  year 
the  money  voted  by  Parliament  to  defray  the  experrses  of 
executing  the  Act  in  Great  Britain,  supplemented  by  the 
net  receipts  for  carcases  of  slaughtered  anima's,  shonlcl 
prove  insufficient  for  the  pu'pose,*  12  per  cent,  of  the 
deficiency  is  to  be  advanced  from  the  Local  Taxation 
(Scotland)  Account,  and  88  per  cent,  from  the  English 
Local  Taxation  Aceoirnt.  The  sum  to  be  voted  annually 
for  the  purpone  of  the  Act  is  not  to  exceed  £160,000,  of 
which  not  more  than  £20,000  may  be  alloted  to  Ireland. 
Of  the  sum  (not  to  exceed  £140,000)  voted  to  Great 
Britain  not  more  than  £50,000  may  be  specifically  appro- 
priated to  stamping  out  swine  fever. 

Advances  made  from  the  Local  Taxation  Accounts,  as 
abos  e,  nray  be  repaid  if  the  Treasury,  at  the  end  of  any 
financial  year,  is  satisfied  that  the  Cattle  Pleuro-Pneu- 
monia  Account  is  in  possession  of  a  balance  which  will 
not  be  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  Disaases  of 
Animals  Act. 

/nier  ffii«  provides  for  election  of  parish  councils  in  place 
of  exist  ng  pirochial  boards,  and  alters  definition  of 
"  Police  Burgh."    (Sect.  54.) 


*  Note.  — Ihe.  Probate  and  Beer  and  Spirit  Duties  assigned  to  Local  Government  purposes  are  paid  into  the  English, 
Scottish,  and  Irish  Local  Taxation  Accounts  in  the  proportions  80  per'cent.,  11  per  cent.,  and  9  per  cent.,  respectively. 
Any  deficiency,  on  the  other  hand,  arising  on  the  Pleuro- Pneumonia  Account  (which  relates  to  Great  Britain  only) 
has  to  be  made  up  from  the  English  and  Scottish  Local  Taxation  Accounts,  and  hence  the  percentages  80  and  11 
are  proportionately  increased,  England  providing  88  per  cent,  and  Scotland  12  per  cent. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CXCI.  (B). 


PAPER  HANDED  IN  BY  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  BOARD  FOR  SCOTLAND. 


EXTRACT  FROM   VOL.   IIL   OF  MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE   TAKEN  BEFORE    THE  ROYAL 

COMMISSION  ON  LOCAL  TAXATION.    (Page  28.5.) 


Extract  from  Memorandum  prepared  for  the  Commissiou  by  Mr.  PATTEN  MacDOUGALL,  Member  of  the 

Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland. 


*         »         *  ♦ 

14.  It  has  further  been  said  that  the  system  of 
subventions  or  grants-in-aid  for  local  purposes  is 
another  alternative  by  way  of  satisfying  the  grievance 
felt  by  the  owners  of  lands  and  heritages.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  urged  that  these  subventions 
— assuming  them  to  be  otherwise  justified — lead  to 
extravagance.  The  local  authorities  enjoying  the 
grants  are  said  to  spend  them  without  consideration, 
and  with  a  recklessness  which  would  be  absent  if 
tl'ey  were  dealing  with  moneys  directly  provided  out 
of  their  own  pockets.  There  is  reason  in  this  objec- 
tion. Experience  shows  that  grants  do  not  reduce  the 
rates,  these  being,  as  a  rule,  as  high  now  as  before 


such  grants  were  in  operation.  Grants  should  bo 
given  for  special  purposes,  and  not  in  aid  of  rates 
generally.  A  very  strict  audit  by  Government  should 
be  instituted.  Such  precautions  might  meet  this 
objection,  or  at  least  minimise  it,  but  it  is  certain  that 
some  expedient  is  necessary  to  produce  a  more  effi- 
cient check  upon  the  spending  propensities  of  local 
authorities.  At  present  they  are  toio  much  given  to 
regard  these  grants  in  the  light  of  doles,  and  to 
assume  that  the  recent  grants-in-aid  ought  not  to 
enter  into  the  calculation  whether  there  has  been  a 
rise  of  rates  or  not. 

*          *  *  * 
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APPENDIX  No.  CXCII. 


Paper  handed  in  by  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland. 


Return  showing  for  the  Year  1905-1906  Particulars  of  Area,  Population, 
Valuation,  Poorhouse  Accommodation,  Number  and  Cost  of  Poor,  Rating,  &c., 
in  the  Parishes  of  Scotland  grouped  (a)  according  to  Counties,  and  {b)  according 
to  Districts  including  Burghs. 


{Prepared  in  the  Offi.ce  of  the  Local  Oovernment  Board  for  Scotland.) 


429. 
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Appendix  No.  CXCII. — continued. 

Paper  handed  in  by  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland — continued. 

Ketuen  showing  for  the  Year  1905-1906  Particulars  of  Area,  Population,  Valuation,  Poorhouse 

(a)  according  to  Counties,  and 


County 

and 
District 
including 
Burghs. 

Population  at  Census,  1901. 

houses  in 
ict. 

dumber  of 
tes. 

hes  in 
let. 

Number  of 
Parishes  owning 

Poorhouse 
Accommodation. 

Number  of 
Parishes  Ijaving 
Boarding 
Rights, 

Area 

a 
.2 

fe  ^ 

O 

o 

2  ^ 
s  c 

la 

c 
.2 

-3 
0)  O 

=  a 

«  o 

c  «> 

^3 

•3  « 

)— (  a; 
as 

W)  o 
<"  o 

® 

^  *^ 

5g 
■AO 

.5.1 

t  a 

5.  ® 

d| 
~  ^ 

■r*  *= 
d  o 

Aberdeen 

1,261,971 

313,825 

1,951,244 

3 

1,003 

760 

83 

26 

53 

1 

2 

Aberdeen 
Alford  - 
Deer 
Deeside  - 
Ellon  - 
Garioch  - 
xiuntiy  . 
Turrift'  - 

104,099 
169,765 
165,575 
402,959 
109,248 
112,069 

C\Q  Aim 

99,781 

175,219 
10,280 
51,935 
13,930 
16,442 
19,754 
11,754 
14,511 

1,065,675 
77,217 
277,162 
128,184 
115,097 
130,871 

CK  HOT 
91,101 

I 

— 

865 
138 

— 

702 
58 

12 
12 
13 
11 

8 

15 
7 
5 

1 
12 
— 

'  — 

8 
5 

— 
— 

10 

1 

— 

12 
11 

14 

5 

- 



1 
1 

Argyll 

1,990,472 

73,642 

548,783 

5 

603 

231 

39 

25 

6 

4 

Ardnamurchan 
Cowal  - 

Islay  ... 

Kintyi'e . 

liOrn 

Mid-Argyll  - 
Mull  - 

290,738 
239,667 

52O0,4O0 

196,112 
604,856 
241,644 

262,00J 

3,231 
14.509 

7,805 
15,422 
15,647 

9,689 

7,339 

19,286 
149,981 

46,792 
106,760 
135,222 

57,506 

33,236 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

48 
124 
234 

72 
125 

15 
47 
116 
28 
25 

3 

7 
5 
6 
7 
6 
5 

A 

4 

1 

7 
4 

5 

3 
1 

— 
— 



1 

1 

1 

2 
1 

4 

— 
... 

Ayr  .... 

724,523 

254,468 

1,725,396 

3 

752 

532 

44 

34 

2 

o 
0 

Ayr 

Carrick  - 
Kilmarnock  - 
Northern 

206,053 
271,207 
122,551 
124,712 

74,256 
22,486 
80,548 
77,178 

526,398 
191,138 
487,464 
520,396 

1 
1 

1 

201 
72 

479 

148 
40 

344 

12 
0 
11 
12 

8 
6 

11 

9 

2 

4 
1 

1 

2 

- 

Banff 

403,364 

61,488 

276,641 

— 

— 

22 

— 

— 

4 

— 

— 

16 

Banfl  - 

Keith    -       -    -  - 

125,592 
277,772 

39,991 
21,497 

163,899 
112,742 

— 

— 

— 

12 
10 

— 

— 

1 

3 

— 

— 

6 

Berwick  - 

292,577 

30,824 

311,298 

— 

— 

— 

32 

— 

— 

23 

- 

— 

— 

jiiast      -      -  - 
Middle  - 
West  - 

78,257 
109,629 
104,691 

11,753 
12,336 
6,735 

104,32d 
129,696 
77,279 

— 



— 

10 
13 
9 

— 

— 

6 
10 

7 

— 



Bute 

139,658 

18,787 

158,795 

6 

6 

Arran  - 
Bute 

Cumbraes 

106,149 
29  998 
3,511 

4,837 
12,181 
1,769 

29,594 
107,178 
22,023 

— 

2 
3 
1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 
3 
1 

Caithness* 

438,878 

33,870 

144,315 

0 

199 

9fi 

Ifl 

Clackmannan* 

34,927 

32,029 

175,392 

5 

5 

Dumbarton  - 

157  433 

113,865 

7Q1  440 

131,  HHi 

1 

183 

12 

9 

1 

f 

2 

Eastern  - 
Western 

43,414 
114,019 

57  569 
56,296 

449,296 
342,146 

1 

202 

183 

4 
8 

7 

2 

1 

1 
1 

Dumfries 

686,302 

72,571 

625,385 

3 

316 

123 

43 

16 

3 

22 

Annan  - 

Dumfries 

Langholm 

Lockerbie 

Thornhill 

84,248 
78,737 
136,531 
171,818 
214968 

15,127 
23,774 
6,576 
14,454 
12,640 

125,315 
178,315 
53,489 
146,763 
121,503 

1 
1 

1 

96 
94 

126 

29 
79 

15 

9 
8 
5 
11 
10 

5 
1 

9 

1 

3 

3 
7 

1 

1 

9 
1 

*  County  not  divided  into  districts, 
t  At  15th  May,  1906. 

+  Being  expenses  of  Department  of  Inspector  of  Poor,  including  salaries,  office,  and  travelling  expenses,  etc. 
§  These  Piates  are  the  highest  and  lowest  total  Rates  levied  for  Poor  Law  purposes,  being  the  sum  of  the  actual  Rates  levied 
on  owners  and  occupiers. 
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Appendix  No.  CXCIl. — continued. 

Paper  handed  in  by  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland — continued. 

Accommodation,  Number  and  Cost  of  Poor,  Rating,  &c.,  in  the  Parishes  of  Scotland  grouped 
(6)  according  to  Districts,  inckiding  Burghs. 


a 

Number  of  Poor.t 

33 

Expenditure  on 

Relief. 

iconimi 

Ordinary. 

a  .■ 

.2  3 
4^  a; 

P 
3 

~3 

Ordinary  Poor. 

o  « 

g 

no  Poorhouse  Ac 
tion. 

a 
c 

^ 
o 

o 

c 

S 
o 

a 
O 

S 

-3  so 

<  5 

H« 
a 

a 

9} 

a. 

h 

o  o 

•—  s 

3  e«  S 

O    I.-  C5 

-c  ^ 

o 
o 

o 

o 
o 

o 
'-3 
ci 
a 
fl 

.-5  s 

5  60 

§  =2 

CO 

o  <r 
a>  ^ 

2  1 

Is 

<u 

m 

OI 

O 

ca 
<o 

60 
cS 

> 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

2 

690 

5,736 

1,128 

2,776 

97,845 

13,992 

39,713 

35,041 

6,764 

76,323 

1  9i 

110  2i 

1  OAV 

1 

I 

593 
7 
31 
o 
15 
27 
7 
4 

3,195 
177 
976 

292 
320 
246 
298 

533 
40 

246 
59 
83 
65 
o5 
67 

2,059 
26 
383 
46 
43 
94 
69 
56 

54,750 
3,174 

16,648 
4,170 
5,342 
5,701 
3,451 
4,609 

12,369 
179 
523 
loo 
103 
405 
155 
103 

19,964 
1,493 
7,460 
I, ivy) 
2,482 
2,529 
1,818 
2,177 

17,790 
1,142 
7,146 
1,697 
2,266 
2,022 
1,079 
1,899 

3,725 
249 

1,022 
382 
324 
491 
265 
396 

46,837 
2,159 

11,626 
2,980 
3,354 
3,710 
2,467 
3,190 

1  21 
1  1 
1  9i 

1  n 

1  3^7 

1  6i 

1  5f" 

0  24 
0  4^ 

0  H 

0  3U 
ITO  8i 
0  3i 

0  5,2^ 

0  n 

1  Oi 

0  91 

1  2i 
0  74 
0  91 

0  10 

1  OJ 
I  01 

4 

208 

1,523 

430 

636 

30,713 

5,113 

12,466 

9,485 

2,425 

22,379 

5  0^ 

0  2i 

1  Qi 

2 
1 
I 

— 

2 
18 
15 
50 
81 

21 

87 
153 
303 
276 
337 
loo 
204 

21 
49 

00 
68 

98 
79 
59 

15 
97 
61 
161 
151 

1  1  r> 

39 

1,889 
3,431 
4  235 
5,541 
7,673 
4,158 
.3,786 

167 

221 
459 
1,539 
1,575 
624 
52^ 

1,041 

1,511 
2,134 
1,861 
3,056 
1,200 
1,663 

434 
1,081 

1,239 
1,598 
2,203 
1,714 
1,216 

160 
474 
288 
350 
490 
419 
244 

1,283 
2,665 
2,741 
3,879 
6,036 
3,052 
2,723 

2  2 

1  3 

4  2 

2  1 

5  Oi 
1  9^ 
4  5i 

0  111 
0  4 
0  10 
0  6i 
0  9 

0  2^ 

1  3A 

1  8i 

0  5i 

1  6i 

0  io| 

1  IS 

1  6i 

2  4 

— 

468 

4^815 

659 

4,073 

66,804 

31  793 

16,968 

5,331 

51,722 

1  5i 

^0  2i 

0  lOih 

— 

125 

118 
192 

1,309 
<>9d 
1,649 
1,461 

190 
62 
201 
206 

vol 
372 
1,243 
1,501 

18,560 
7,098 
20,566 
20,580 

2,768 
790 
2,895 
3,791 

8,533 
3,258 
10,646 
9,356 

5,282 
1,785 
4,887 
5,014 

1,366 
858 
1,401 
1,706 

14,652 
4,905 
16,512 
15,623 

1  2 
1  2f 
1  5i 
I  4i 

0  4 
0  2| 
HO  5U 
0  2i 

0  9^ 

0  94 

0  114 

0  9| 

2 

33 

1,215 

235 

481 

17,215 

640 

9,338 

4,973 

1,408 

12,185 

1  m 

0  3^ 

1  3A 

1 

19 
14 

813 
402 

158 
77 

346 
135 

11,324 
5,891 

346 
294 

6,157 
3,181 

3.321 
1,652 

892 
516 

8,062 
4,123 

1  lU 

1  5i 

0  H 

0  5A 

1  4i 

1  oj 

9 

21 

448 

118 

691 

9,166 

373 

3,832 

3,123 

1,068 

6,256 

1  8^ 

HO   1  • 

0  7  A\ 

4 
3 
2 

J 
11 

3 

lyo 
179 
73 

43 
57 
18 

58 
613 
20 

3,242 
4,238 
1,686 

88 
192 
93 

1,496 
1,655 
681 

1,116 
1,446 
561 

368 
482 
218 

2,298 
2,836 
1,122 

1  8^ 

0  lis 

0  9 

0  u 

o 

1i  0  1 
0  If 

0  7S 
0  74 
0  5i 

20 

242 

81 

103 

5,401 

462 

2,375 

!,837 

511 

4,235 

1  5 

0  2^ 

0  7H 

3 
16 
1 

62 
170 
10 

24 
48 
9 

8 
93 
2 

1,565 
3,458 
378 

70 
384 
8 

761 
1,482 
132 

512 
1,133 
192 

191 

294 
26 

1,247 
2,778 
210 

1  5 

0  7f 
0  2i 

0  Hi 

0  H 

0  2i 

1  14 
0  7 
0  24 

22 

1,015 

163 

197 

13,029 

1,006 

6,224 

4,374 

819 

10,140 

3  6 

1  4il 

1  1111 

35 

459 

86 

341 

6,497 

652 

2,882 

2,239 

480 

5,249 

1  Zh 

0  6tV 

0  9iV'o 

212 

2,185 

254 

1,906 

28,763 

3,643 

14,751 

6,761 

2,715 

23,607 

1  3 

0  3 

U      £72  0 

96 
116 

1,191 
994 

125 
129 

1,098 
808 

14,727 
14,036 

1,764 
1,879 

7,892 
6,859 

3,314 
3,447 

1,393 
1,322 

11,793 
11,814 

I  Oi 
1  3 

0  3J 
0  3 

0  8| 
0  10 

2 

113 

1,289 

184 

1,078 

19,824 

2,206 

10,101 

4,708 

2,011 

14,038 

1  1 

0  IrVV 

0  8 

1 
1 

9 
71 

8 
13 
12 

281 
459 
128 
209 
212 

42 
63 
10 
41 
28 

187 

472 
119 
235 
65 

4,182 
6,618 
1,779 
4,012 
3,233 

333 
984 
96 
331 
462 

2,223 
3,093 
1,085 
2,072 
1,628 

1,039 
1,671 

305 
1,000 

693 

380 
686 
193 
409 
343 

3,069 
5,360 
1,234 
2,436 
1,939  1 

0  10.1 

1  1 
0  111 
0  10 
0  8J 

"  IjlTiS 

0  3i 
0  3i 
0  2 
0  3i 

0  81 

0  io| 

0  81 
0  5| 
0  5| 

II  The  Average  Rate  for  each  district  has  been  ascertained  by  dividing  the  amount  received  from  Poor  Law  Assessment  bv 
one-half  of  the  sum  of  the  Owners' and  Occupiers' Assessable  Rentals.  The  Average  Rate  for  each  County  is  taken  from  the 
12th  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland,  and  has  been  ascertained  by  dividing  the  amount  of  Rites 
cDllected  from  Ovvners  by  the  Owners'  Assessable  Rental,  and  the  amount  of  Rite?  collected  from  occupiers  by  the  Occupiers' 
Assessable  Rental,  and  addmg  the  results.  ^ 

H  In  one  Parish  no  rate  was  levied.  ^  2 
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APPENDICES  : 


Appendix  No.  CXCII. — continued. 
Paper  handed  in  by  Local  Government  Eoabd  for  i^c( mi a-st— continued. 


Return  showing  for  the  Year  1905-1906  Particulars  of  Area,  Population,  Valuation,  Poorhouse 

according  to  Counties,  and 


County 

and 
District 
including 
Burghs. 

Population  at  Census,  1901. 

houses  in 
ict. 

Average  Daily  Number  of 
Poorhouse  Inmates. 

ihes  in 
ict. 

Number  of 
Parishes  owning 

Poorhouse 
Accommodation. 

Number  of 
Parishes  having 
Boarding 
Rights. 

Area. 

a 
o 
'-^ 

a 

> 

b  *-' 

to 

0) 

Jo 

c 
_o 
'■2 

eS 
01  o 

.2  1 

u  o 
a  o 

^3 

rO  *i 

a  2 

at 
11 

5  2 

O  Q 

.9 

03 

r'  P 

a  >> 
^  a 

^  o 

Edinburgh 

232,059 

488,081 

4,458,137 

5 

2,379 

1,940 

27 

— 

15 

1 

— 

7 

2 

Calder  - 
Gala  Water  - 
Lassv  ade 
Suhurban 

61,634 
82,155 

Oo,0 1 0 

34,654 

18,904 
7,100 
48,021 
414,036 

158,504 
79,900 

3,918,132 

2 
3 

2,159 



143 
1,797 

5 
7 
8 
7 

6 

2 

5 
2 

1 

!  ~3 

3 
1 

— 

2 

— 

Elgin*  '  - 

305,119 

44,800 

261,325 

1 

120 

63 

19 

— 

16 

3 

Fife  -      .      .  . 

322,844 

218,840 

1,481,487 

3 

407 

348 

60 

15 

1 

37 

1 

Cupar  - 
Dunfermline  - 
Kirkcaldy 
St.  Andrews  - 

96,488 

0  /  .4y4 

67,924 
90,938 

24,950 
60,580 
95  592 
37,718 

190,033 

592,733 
303,498 

1 

2 

1  oo 

285 

126 

222 

20 

12 
18 

Q 

O 

6 

1 

1 

— 

5 

10 

1 

15 

— 

1 

Forfar  - 

559,037 

284,082 

1,772,235 

4 

1,459 

1,178 

53 

3 

34 

4 

Arbroath 
Brechin  - 
Dundee 
Forfar  • 

59,758 
213,683 

65,664 
219,932 

36,531 
34,724 
185,512 
27,315 

2  J  6,521 
238,177 
1,119,065 
198,472 

1 

2 
1 

140 

1,242 
77 

72 

1,043 
63 

9 
18 
11 
15 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

4 

8 

3 
12 
1 
2 

2 
1 
1 

Haddington  - 

171,011 

38,665 

366  803' 

1 

88 

40 

24 

16 

8 

Eastern  - 
Western 

77,?61 
93,650 

13,854 
24,811 

152,144 
214,659 

1 

88 

40 

9 
15 

9 

7 

8 

— 

— 

Inverness 

2,703,238 

on  CTA 

490,298 

3 

233 

103 

33 

— 

12 

9 

6 

3 

Inverness 
Aid 

Badenoch 
Lochabfti- 

Skye     -       -  - 
Harris 

North  Uibt  - 

bOUtll  UlSt 

144,654 
449,911 
615,590 
752,618 
428,966 

lid,  101 

75,431 

1  1  O  Oil 

1  ii!,i>J  1 

32,914 
8,893 
7,500 
9,525 

14,619 

3,891 
8,061 

196,730 
64,770 
86,417 
88,637 
34,007 
6,182 
5,123 
8,432 

1 

1 
1 

173 

40 
20 

80 

16 
9 

6 
5 
6 
5 
7 
1 
1 
2 

1 

7 
1 

1 

2 

3 

2 
4 

— 

1 

— 



0 

— 

— 

3 

— 

Kincardine  - 

244,032 

31,537 

250,040 

1 

117 

78 

19 

16 

— 

: 

2 

1 

Laurencekirk-       -  j 
Lower  Deeside 
St.  Cyrus 
Stonehaven 
Upper  Deeside 

57,172 
19,558 
33,009 

77,079 

6,419 
4,205 
6,243 
9,711 
4,959 

55,451 
36,552 
44,763 
70,279 
42,995 

1 

— 
117 

78 

4 
3 
5 
4 
3 

— 

4 

4 
2 
3 

3 

— 

— 

2 

1 

Kinross*  - 

52,410 

6,981 

71,156 

— 

5 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

5 

Kirkcudbright 

575,565 

39,383 

350,367 

1 

136 

34 

28 

22 

4 

Eastern  - 
Northern 
Southern 
Western 

176,569 
119,614 
156,286 

17,286 
3,302 

13,767 
5,028 

130,377 
46,135 

132,772 
41,083 

1 

136 

34 

10 

5 
9 
4 

9 

5 
5 

3 

3 
1 

Lanark  - 

561,877 

1,314,810 

8,987,697 

11 

7,527 

6,133 

39 

17 

3 

15 

Lower  Ward  - 
Middle  Ward 
Upper  Ward  - 

41,204 
193,092 
327,581 

945,232 
322,708 
46,870 

6,743,905 
1,878,436 
365,356 

5 
5 
1 

6,364 
1,103 
60 

5,274 
803 
56 

5 
14 
20 

2 
14 
1 

2 
1 

14 

1 

Linlithgow  - 

79,142 

66,443 

481,149 

1 

168 

153 

11 

6 

5 

Bathgate 
Linlithgow  - 

40,491 
38,651 

37  363 
29,080 

22.5,485 
255,664 

1 

168 

153 

5 
6 

4 

2 

2 

3 

*  County  not  divided  into  districts, 
+  At  15th  May,  1906. 

X  I'eirg  expenses  of  Department  of  Inspector  of  Poor  including  salaries,  office,  and  travelling  expenses,  etc. 
§  These  Bates  are  the  hightst  and  lowest  total  Piates  levied  for  Poor  Law  purposes,  being  the  sum  of  the  actual  Rates  levied 
on  owners  and  occupiers. 
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Appendix  No.  CXCII — continued . 
Paper  ha  nded  in  by  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland — continued. 


Accommodation.  Number  and  Cost  ot  Poor,  Rating,  &c.,  in  the  Parishes  oi  Scotland  grouped 
(h)  according  to  Districts,  including  Burghs. 


ihe.s  liaving 
ccoinmoda- 

Number  of  Poor.t 

c  •■ 

a5 

Expenditure  on 

Relief. 

Ordinary. 

2  =« 

^> 
^  so 

5 

a 

Ordinary  Poor. 

S  -"^ 
5  a 
>*H  g 

S  tc 
S  o 
.S  M 

(D  5 
O  !h 

ii  3 

J2  O 

cc 
!3 
O 
JS 

o 
o 
Ph 

c: 

u 

o 
o 

=1 

Q 

m 
d 

a 

0 

<!  S 

o  ^ 

I-* 

a  n 

l-l 
o 
o 
Ph 

Sf  S 

o  be  S  . 

■2.2  M 

o  ?o 

5      Ed  r~i 

o 
o 

d 

-.J 

u 

o 
o 

Cl, 

o 

OS 
P 
3 

a 

o  ++ 

^  s 

S  a 

s 

P5 

-id 

(a 
a> 

w 

too 

« 

ai 
^ 
o 
1-1 

So 

cS 
< 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

2 

1,776 

7,597 

1,636 

12,559 

135,169 

27,379 

48,869 

45,189 

9,726 

116,772 

1  3A 

0  01 

0  7iVc 

1 
1 

24 
9 
62 
1,681 

422 
130 
830 
6,215 

48 
20 
158 
1,410 

479 
251 
776 
11,053 

5,556 
2,033 
11,681 
115,899 

519 
181 
1,280 
25,399 

2,767 
924 
5,136 
40,042 

1,250 
582 
3,872 
39,485 

491 
225 
940 
8,070 

4,125 
1,473 
9,884 
101,290 

1  14 

1  ^ 

1  3tV 

1  oj 

0  4^ 

0  Oi 

0  3^ 
0  2 

0  9^ 
0  7 
0  10 
0  7i 

55 

1,239 

191 

451 

16,725 

1,839 

8,475 

4,423 

1,274 

12,164 

1  lli 

0  41 

1  2ff 

6 

333 

3,030 

DDI 

3,370 

47,677 

6,158 

18,279 

16,677 

4,293 

34,574 

1  2 

1T0  01^ 

0  7* 

4 
2 

28 
131 
145 

29 

366 
974 
1,275 
415 

95 
175 
262 
129 

827 
S61 
1,399 
283 

6,466 
12,694 
20,660 

7,857 

438 
1  710 
3^523 

487 

2,598 
5  092 
7^612 
2,977 

2,419 
4,637 
6,443 
3,178 

693 
897 
1,893 
810 

4,240 
9,184 
16,045 
5,105 

1  2 

i  Iff 
1  Of 
0  11 

^0  Oi 

0  3„V 
0  2 

0  on 

0  7| 

0  7a 

0  8i 
0  5 

12 

1,034 

4,107 

1,043 

6,376 

84,913 

19,083 

27,904 

28,622 

6,136 

66,091 

1  n 

IfO  1 

0  111* 

1 

4 
4 
3 

64 

23 
889 
58 

463 
735 
2,550 
359 

122 
121 
685 
115 

220 
408 
5,391 
357 

9,732 
11,485 
56,157 

7,539 

1,452 
477 
16,412 
742 

3,349 
5,481 
16,476 
2,598 

3,568 
3,603 
18,108 
3,343 

965 
1,252 
3,337 

582 

7,903 
9,272 
43,860 
5,056 

1  4 

1  n 

1  1t%^ 
1  44 

0  2/v 
0  1 
liO  2 
0  1 

0  lis 

1  Oi  ' 

1  Oi 

0  8i 

74 

667 

172 

854 

11,693 

1,623 

4,228 

4,173 

1,147 

8,063 

1  1 

0  If 

0  7Tif7 

— 

26 
48 

193 
'474 

120 

412 
442 

3,930 
7,763 

553 
1,070 

1,424 
2,804 

1,321 
2,852 

439 
708 

2,910 
5,153 

0  lOi 

1  1 

0  3i 
0  IS 

0  6i 

0  74 

3 

113 

2,594 

542 

820 

39,845 

3,435 

19,750 

11,470 

3,294 

30,444 

13  3 

0  5 

1  7-M 

1 

1 
1 

69 

3 
15 
16 

3 
3 

890 
360 
234 
250 
438 
140 
88 
194 

1/1 

67 
46 

19 

26 
37 

429 
86 
48 
81 
84 
27 
28 
37 

13,592 
5,350 
4,073 
4  889 
6^683 
1,294 
1,574 
2,390 

1,867 

50 
306 
536 
137 
192 
208 

5,966 

o,  luo 

2,344 
2,893 
3.053 
595 
568 
1,228 

3,744 

1,534 
1,154 
1  075 
2^354 
365 
638 
606 

1,194 
373 
365 
454 
464 
130 
102 
212 

11,706 
4,015 
3,303 
3  790 
4^872 
1,032 
985 
741 

1  9i 

1  14 

2  8 

5  2h 

6  2 
5  8 

13  3 

1  2 

1  2| 
0  5 
0  5| 

2  3i 
5  2 
5  8 
8  11 

1  6.i 
1  6f 

0  11 

1  li 

3  9i 
3  2 

5  8 

tt3  IS 

53 

356 

91 

209 

7,248 

885 

2,451 

2,699 

890 

4,989 

1  2 

0  2i 

0  6iV. 

— 
— 

8 
5 
S 
26 

Q 

71 

48 
73 
126 

38 

13 
17 
27 
10 

39 
13 
38 
92 
27 

1,695 
1,091 
1.396 
2,211 
'855 

220 
97 
110 
339 

1^4 

552 
730 

682 
429 
499 
811 
278 

213 
142 
176 
235 
J  24 

1,169 
820 
929 
1,427 
'644 

0  lU 

0  8i 

1  2"" 
1  1 
0  lli 

0  4i 
0  7ii 
0  2f 
0  5 
0  3 

0  6i 
0  8 
0  61 
0  7 
0  4S 

— 

2 

55 

26 

158 

1,400 

47 

463 

648 

172 

686 

0  4i 

0  0*f 

0  2t% 

2 

38 

838 

107 

433 

11,773 

744 

6,790 

2,624 

1102 

8,988 

1  5 

0  2f 

0  8fif 

2 

22 
3 
9 
4 

393 
75 
262 
108 

45 
13 
36 
13 

221 
18 

158 
36 

5,058 
1,144 
3,989 
1,582 

266 
87 

305 
86 

3,047 
569 

2,229 
945 

1,132 
'296 
868 
328 

429 
134 
384 
155 

3,937 
'848 
3,103 
1,100 

1  5 

0  91 

1  m 

1  14 

0  3 

0  2H 
0  2j 
0  3|- 

0  lOi 
0  6i 
0  7i 
0  8S 

4 

5,936 

25,140 

4,084 

38,066 

490,326 

173,028 

171,238 

112,156 

27,364 

456,646 

1  8tl 

0  04 

1  3rVV 

4 

225 
705 
56 

18,007 
6,264 
869 

3,225 
741 
118 

31,516 
6,083 
467 

393,757 
84,388 
12,181 

151,735 
20,002 
1,291 

126,807 
37,807 
6,624 

92,081 
17,255 
2,820 

19,108 
7,310 
946 

375,.354 
71,958 
9,334 

1  8P 
1  8 
1  2i 

0  7i 
0  6-H 
0  OJ 

1  5i 
1  0 

0  8i 

144 

1,273 

138 

1,796 

16,562 

2,996 

7  888 

3,865 ' 

1,109 

13,432 

1  34 

0  14 

0  9 

60 
84 

745 
528 

73 
65 

817 
979 

9,117 
7,445 

1,485 
1,511 

4,596 
3,292 

2,103 
1,762 

569 
540 

6,920 
6,512 

0  111 

1  3i 

0  5| 

0  14 

0  9i 
0  8J- 

II  The  !ivera;ie  Rate  for  each  district  has  been  ascertained  by  dividing  the  aniount  received  from  Poor  Law  Assessment  by 
one-half  oi  the  sum  of  the  Owners' and  Occupiers' Assessable  Rentals.  The  Average  Rate  for  each  County  is  taken  from  the 
12th  Annual  Report  of  tlie  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland,  and  has  been  ascertained  by  dividii.g  the  amount  of  Rates 
collected  from  Owners  by  the  Owners'  Assessable  Rental,  ?nd  the  amount  of  Rates  collected  fiom  occupifcrs  by  the  Occupiers' 
Assessable  Rental,  and  adding  the  results. 

IT  In  one  Parisli  no  rate  was  levied. 

tf  This  calculated  Rate  is  considerably  less  than  the  Rates  actually  levied,  owing  to  the  fact  that  very  large  arrears  of  Assess- 
ment are  outstanding.    The  Rate  calculated  on  the  amount  of  assessment  imposed  would  be  10s.  OiVd. 
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APPENDICES  : 


Appendix  No.  CXCII. — continued. 

Paper  handed  in  by  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland— co7i^inwed 

Return  showing  for  the  Year  1905-190G  Particulars  of  Area,  Population,  V^aluation,  Poorhouse 

(tt)  according  to  Counties,  and 


County 

and 
District 
including 
Burwhs. 


Area. 


a 
O 
ci 


o 


'a 

> 


o  -5 
5  .3 


C0  1^ 

tr  o 
^  o 


Number  of 
Parishes  owninj,' 

I'oorlionse 
Acconiiuodalion. 


?j5 


a 

00 


MumVier  of 
I'aiislies  havinf!; 
Boarding 
Kij-hts. 


a  u 


a  >j 


Nairn*  - 

95,228 

8,721 

54,132 

1 

75 

29 

4 

4 

Orkney  - 

240,930 

28,699 

83,315 

1 

50 

13 

21 



12 









Mainland 

122,024 

16,305 

53,487 

1 

50 

13 

10 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

North  Isles  - 

64,329 

7,845 

21,511 

— 

— 

— 

8 

— 

7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

South  Ronaldshay 

15,064 

2,707 

4,760 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Walls  - 

39,513 

1,842 

3,557 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Peebles*  - 

222,599 

15,066 

143,828 

1 

72 

12 

14 

■  I,  

13 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Perth 

1,595,802 

123,283 

1,157,417 

3 

410 

245 

71 

— 

29 

2 

— 

35 

2 

Blairgowrie  - 

170,062 

19,380 

171,607 

— 

— 

14 

1 

— 

— 

13 

— 

Central  - 

248,934 

18,615 

190,398 

1 

80 

44 

13 

lu 

— 

— 

2 

1 

— 

XXl^  IlidllU. 

0  /  O,ol/»J 

1 

y 

y 

Perth  . 

151,807 

55.301 

436.167 

1 

260 

163 

26 

1 

4 

18 

1 

^iQ  R44. 

1  ^  rim 

A 
t 

2 

2 

Renfrew  - 

154,276 

293,497 

1,943,419 

3 

1,238 

965 

16 



14 





2 



Upper  - 

68,407 

180,499 

1,203,722 

2 

787 

608 

7 

7 

— 

— 

— 

Lower  - 

?5,869 

112,998 

739,697 

1 

451 

357 

9 

1 

6 

2 

Ross  - 

1,976,707 

76,450 

306,520 

3 

239 

97 

33 

20 

7 

3 

-  Black  Isle  - 

54,475 

8,038 

44,772 

1 

73 

28 

6 

6 

16^^  to 

'70  QQp; 
1x1,060 

1 

A  1 

41 

y 

n 
a 

Lews 

404,413 

28,949 

■  34.500 

1 

66 

28 

4 

4 



Mid  Ross 

669,507 

15,472 

105  955 

8 

1 

— 

6 

South- Western 

269,383 

4,106 

25.329 

4 

2 

Western- 

309,939 

5,412 

16.129 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

ROXIilTRGH 

426  060 

48,804 

439  109 

3 

245 

112 

30 

27 

1 

1 

I'M 

A 

4 

J 

4r 

Jedburgh 

113,657 

8,393 

89,490 

1 

72 

23 

8 

6 

2 

— 

— 

— 

Kelso 

95,302 

10,661 

116,809 

1 

70 

27 

12 

11 

Liddlesdale  - 

67,909 

1,872 

26,380 

1 

1 

Melrose  - 

48,912 

7,310 

76,797 

5 

3 

1 

1 

Selkirk*  - 

170,761 

23,358 

153,411 

1 

65 

28 

7 

4 

2 

Stirling  - 

288,842 

142,291 

904,481 

2 

502 

361 

22 

5 

4 

8 

4 

Central  - 

96,586 

53,440 

356,837 

1 

176 

145 

8 

4 

1 

:{ 

Eastern  - 

51,509 

77,753 

390,068 

1 

326 

216 

6 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Western- 

140,747 

11,098 

157,576 

8 

2 

2 

3 

SUTHERLAND*  - 

1,297,849 

21,440 

99,902 

1 

50 

27 

13 

13 

Wigtown 

311,609 

32,685 

243,316 

1 

134 

74 

17 

17 

Lower  - 

151,911 

13,964 

113,242 

8 

8 

Upper  - 

159,698 

18,721 

130,074 

1 

134 

74 

9 

9 

Zetland  - 

352,319 

28,168 

55,941 

1 

72 

45 

12 

12 

Mainland 

260,403 

23,390 

45,569 

1 

72 

45 

9 

9 

North  Isles  - 

91,916 

4,776 

10,372 

3 

3 

Total  for  Scotland 

19,069,421 

4,472,103 

31,264,176 

69 

18,861 

13,935 

874 

428 

72 

247 

*  County  not  divided  into  districts, 
t  At  15th  May,  1906. 

t  ^f^^  expenses  of  Department  of  Inspector  of  Poor,  including  salaries,  office,  and  travelling  expenses,  etc. 
§  these  Kates  are  the  highe-t  and  lowest  total  Rates  levied  for  Poor  Law  purposes,  being  the  sum  of  the  actual  Rates  levied 
on  owuers  and  occupiers.  r    r      >  o 
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Appendix  No.  CXCII. — covtiniied. 


Paper  handed  in  by  Local  Government  Board  for  ScorhA^D— continued. 
Accommodation.     Number  and  Cost  of  Poor,  Rating,  &c.,  in  the  Parishes  of  Scotland  grouped 
(h)  according  to  Districts,  including  Burghs. 


M4 

Number  of  Poor.t 

iditure. 

Expenditure  on  Relief. 

d  from 
sment. 

II 

Ordinary. 

Number  of  Applicatior 
for  Relief  during  Year. 

Ordinary  Poor. 

Number  of  Parisl 
no  I'oorhouse  Ac 
tinn. 

5 

o 

o 

e 

u 

o 
o 
-3 

"3 
o 

u 
'■^ 
A 

(—1  ^ 

si 

o 
o 

In  Poorhouse 
(including  all 
Establishment 
Charges). 

u 
o 
o 
-a 

5 

u 
o 
o 
Ph 

o 
'.^ 

ta 

C3 
3 

§n 
-1 

<B  ^ 

•  §^ 

O  U- 
3  O 

<^ 

a/: 
ai 

an 

-2 

c« 

M 

+=> 

0 

05 

4> 

to 
d 
u 

> 

20 

180 

42 

108 

£ 

2,821 

£ 

522 

£ 

992 

£ 

974 

£ 

198 

£ 

2,214 

i?.  d. 
1  8 

s.  d. 

1  0 

s.  d. 
1  1 

9 

15 

666 

112 

81 

8,830 

487 

4,330 

3,051 

532 

6,477 

5  Oi 

1  1 

2  5 

6 
1 

2 

12 

3 

360 
195 
79 

59 
35 
11 
7 

57 
13 
7 
4 

4,677 
2  893 
796 

290 
168 
27 
2 

2,189 
1,532 
354 
255 

S87 
343 
159 

280 
170 
52 
30 

3,511 
2.167 
487 
312 

3  2i 
5  0^ 
3  3 
3  1 

1  1 

1  9i 
3  3 

2  0 

2  0 

3  04 
3  3 
2  9 

8 

127 

46 

469 

3,391 

464 

1,143 

1  01Q 

l,zlo 

ODD 

2,365 

u  uiir 

3 

239 

1,510 

492 

1,546 

36,017 

5,849 

12,222 

12,763 

3,637 

26,562 

1  4i 

1T0  14 

0  7iV^ 

o 
1 

8 
41 
22 
152 
16 

267 
242 

544 
227 

80 
75 
79 
204 
54 

309 
279 
186 
667 
105 

6.000 
5,354 
5,556 
14,456 
4,651 

366 
901 
772 
3,501 
309 

2,554 
1,750 
2  033 
3,889 
1,996 

2,119 
1,968 
2,061 
5,106 
1,509 

708 
507 
475 
1,392 
555 

4,057 
3,855 
3  879 
ll'391 
3,380 

1  ^ 

0  94 
0  Hi 
0  lOA 
0  9i 

HO  li 

0  1* 
0  5 
0  2i 

0  24 

0  7? 
0  6i 
0  6i 
0  8| 
0  5i 

857 

4,340 

720 

5,240 

76,102 

16,063 

28,761 

22,992 

5,602 

64,706 

1  U 

0  4i 

0  lOl^r 

— 

503 
|354 

2,655 
1,685 

409 
311 

3,350 
1,890 

43,833 
32,269 

9,237 
6,826 

18,110 
10,651 

12,193 
10,799 

3,-768 
2,334 

38,140 
26,566 

1  5 

1  6i 

0  44 
0  54 

0  lOi 
0  11 

3 

102 

2,633 

455 

598 

32,890 

3,030 

16,383 

9,467 

2,418 

26,259 

12  8 

0  64 

2  3H 

— 

1 

2 

24 
34 
22 
18 

4 

233 
582 
823 
538 

236 

62 
83 
136 
113 
32 
29 

56 
.162 
181 
131 
27 
41 

3,956 
6,965 
9,044 
7,260 

2,730 

368 
951 
1,292 
334 
10 
75 

1,654 
3,192 
4,297 
3.743 

1  779 

1,725 

1,385 
2,006 
2,455 
2,243 
700 
678 

324 
541 
1 

615 
166 

2,795 
6,452 
7,516 
5,369 

9  7Q1 

2,336 

3  0 

2  7 

1 Q  ft 

3  5i 
3  9 

1  3 
1  3 
^  1  n 

0  lU 

0  64 

1  11 
3 

1  11 

1  lOi 

0 

1  H 

3  5i 

1 

85 

584 

178 

1,194 

13,412 

1,756 

4,541 

5,134 

1,317 

9,431 

1  3A 

0  Oi 

0  m 

1 

  » 

45 
14 
23 

3 

240 
108 
160 

Q 
O 

68 

fin 
26 
58 
3 
31 

197 
348 
580 
2 
67 

4.662 
2,462 
3,881 

2,085 

757 
408 
362 
31 
198 

1,636 
968 
1,182 

1  1  o 

640 

1  656 
'748 

1,660 
118 
952 

424 
240 
415 
36 
202 

3,504 
1,734 
2,866 
205 
1,322 

0  114 

1  Oi 

1  3t% 
0  2f 
0  lOi 

0  Of 
0 

0  u 

0  2a 
0  3i 

0  94 
0  7 

0  84 
0  2f 
0  6i 

t 

26 

311 

67 

1,056 

6,026 

593 

2,478 

1  70/1 

5,240 

1  c 
1  5 

U  Um. 

n  111 

1 

270 

2,767 

373 

1  2,541 

39,034 

6,978 

18,039 

9,870 

2,675 

30,768 

1  8 

0  OU 

0  im 

1 

47 
212 
11 

1,005 
1,558 
204 

162 
165 
46 

i  1,487 
924 
130 

14,399 
20,863 
3,772 

1,472 
5,262 
244 

7,014 
9,276 
1.749 

4,418 
4,296 
1,156 

1,144 
1,159 

11,147 
16,407 
3,214 

1  oj 

1  8 

0  2tV 

0  54 

n    111 " 

0  9i 

1  2i 

U  Of 

18 

827 

98 

102 

9,759 

593 

5,938 

2,179 

dTU 

7,910 

4  32 

0  10 

4     4  Aft 

1  lOi 

74 

788 

102 

369 

11,752 

1,523 

6,218 

2,343 

1,170 

8,693 

'1  7 

0  5i 

1  0^ 

18 
56 

348 
440 

38 
64 

1  148 
221 

,  4,932 
6,820 

365 
1,158 

3,009 
3,209 

886 
1,457 

440 
724 

3,704 
4,989 

1  5i 
1  7 

0  5J 
0  5i 

0  11 

1  05 

43 

660 

117 

i 

143 

8,54? 

1,098 

3,415 

2,998 

701 

5  766 

8  2h 

1  lOi 

3  2i 

40 

3 

521 
139 

102 
15 

122 
21 

7,005 
1,542 

930 
168 

2,e05 
810 

2,631 
367 

575 
126 

4,646 
1,120 

8  2i 
4  3 

1  lOi 

2  94 

3  24 
3  7| 

66 

13,187 

81,216 

14,831 

90,821 

1,407,169 

314,474 

554,270 

396,823 

100,065 

1,175,365 

13  3 

**0  Ot\ 

0  II1V. 

li  The  Average  Rate  for  each  distiict  has  leen  ascertained  by  dividing  the  amount  received  from  Pcor  Law  Assessment  bj- 
one-half  of  the  s-um  of  the  Owners'  and  Occupiers'  Asse.'fable  Rentals.  The  Average  Rate  for  each  County  is  taken  from  the 
12th  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland,  and  has  been  ascertained  by  dividing  the  amount  of  Rate? 
collected  from  Owners  by  the  Owners'  Assessable  Rental,  and  the  amount  of  Rates  collected  from  occupiers  by  the  Occupiers' 
Assessable  Rental,  and  adding  the  results. 

If  In  one  Parish  no  Rate  was  levied. 

*  In  six  Parishes  no  Rate  was  levied. 
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EOYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  LIST  OF  APPENDIX  VOLUMES  TO  THE  REPORTS  OF  THE  POOR  LAW 
COMMISSION  FOR  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  SCOTLAND  AND  IRELAND. 


Appendix  Vol.  XXXV. — Index  to  the  Report  on  England  and  Wales. 

Appendix  Vol,  XXXVI. — Some  Industries  Employing  Women  Paupers. 

A  Supplement  to  the  Report  (Appendix  Vol.  XVII.)  by  Miss  Constance  Williams 
and  Mr.  TJiomas  Jones  on  the  effect  of  Outdoor  Relief  on  Wages  and  the  Conditions 
of  employment. 


ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS. 


LIST  OF  APPENDIX  VOLUMES  TO  THE  EEPORTS  OF  THE  POOR  LAW  COMMISSION  FOR 
ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  SCOTLAND,  AND  IRELAND. 


Appendix  Vol.  I.— English  Official  Evidence. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  mainly  of  the  Officers  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
England  and  Wales.  1st  to  34th  Days  :  8th  January  to  22nd  May,  1906  :  Questions  1 
to  14,880. 

Appendix  Vol.  I.  A.— English  Official  Evidence. 

Appendices  to  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  included  in  Vol.  I.,  being  mainly  the  evidence 
of  the  Officers  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  England  and  Wales. 

Appendix  Vol.  I.  B.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vols.  I.  and  1.  A. 

Appendix  Vol.  II.— London  Evidence. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  mainly  of  London  witnesses.  35th  to  48th 
Days  :  28th  May  to  23rd  July,  1906  :  Questions  14,881  to  24,739. 

Appendix  Vol.  II.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  IL 

Appendix  Vol.  III. — Associations  and  Critics. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  mainly  of  critics  of  the  Poor  Law  and  of 
witnesses  representing  Poor  Law  and  Charitable  Associations.  49th  to  71st  Days  : 
1st  October  to  I7th  December,  1906  :  Questions  24,740  to  35,450. 

Appendix  Vol.  III.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  III. 

Appendix  Vol.  IV. — Urban  Centres. — Liverpool,  Manchester,  West  Yorks,  and  Midlands. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  containing  the  oral  and  written  evidence  of 
the  British  Medical  Association  and  of  witnesses  from  the  following  provincial  urban 
centres — Liverpool  and  Man  hester  districts.  West  Yorkshire,  Midland  Towns.  72nd  to 
89th  Days  :  14th  January  to  26th  March,  1907  :  Questions  35,451  to  48,347. 

Appendix  Vol.  IV.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  IV. 

Appendix  Vol.  V. — Urban  Centres. — South  Wales  and  North  Eastern  Counties. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  containing  the  oral  and  written  evidence  of 
witnesses  from  urban  centres  in  the  following  districts  :— South  Wales  and  North 
Eastern  Counties,  90th  to  94th  Days  :  15th  April  to  30th  April,  1907  :  Questions  48,348 
to  53,067. 

Appendix  Vol.  V.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol  V. 

Appendix  Vol.  VI.— Scotland. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  relating  to  Scotland.  95th  to  1 10th  Days, 
and  139th  and  149th  Days  :  6th  May  to  21st  June,  1907,  and  13th  January  and 
2nd  March,  1908  :  Questions  53,068  to  67,565  ;  88,667  to  89,046  ;  94,629  to  95,323. 

Appendix  Vol.  VI.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  VF. 

Appendix  Vol.  VII. — Rural  Centres. — Friendly  Societies,  etc. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  containing  the  oral  and  written  evidence  of 
witnesses  from  various  rural  centres  in  the  South  Western,  Western,  and  Eastern 
Counties,  from  the  Parish  of  Poplar  Borough  and  from  the  National  Conference  of 
Friendly  Societies.  111th  to  122nd  Days  :  9th  July  to  7th  October,  1907  :  Questions 
67,566  to  77,734. 

Appendix  Vol.  VII.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  VII. 

Appendix  Vol.  VIII.— Unemployment. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  containing  the  oral  and  written  evidence  of 
witnesses  relating  chiefly  to  the  subject  of  "Unemployment."  123rd  to  138th  Days  ; 
14th  October  to  10th  December,  1907  :  Questions  77,735  to  88,666. 

Appendix  Vol.  VIII.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  VIII. 

Appendix  Vol.  IX.— Unemployment. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  containing  the  oral  and  written  evidence  of 
further  witnesses  relating  to  the  subject  of  Unemployment,  etc.  140th  to  148th  Days  : 
150th  to  156th  Days,  and  158th  Day  :  14th  January,  1908,  to  11th  May,  1908.  Questions 
89,048  to  94,628  ;  95,324  to  99,350  ;  100,020  to  100,590. 

Appendix  Vol.  IX.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  IX. 

Appendix  Vol.  X.— Ireland. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  relating  to  Ireland.  157th  and  159th  Days : 
25th  April  and  12th  May,  1908  :  Questions  99,351  to  100,019  ;  100,591  to  100,928. 

Appendix  Vol.  X.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  X. 

Appendix  Vol.  XI. — Miscellaneous. 

Miscellaneous  Papers.  Communications  from  Boards  of  Guardians  and  Others, 
etc.,  etc. 

Appendix  Vol.  XII.— Commissioners'  Memoranda. 

Reports,  Memoranda,  and  Tables  prepared  by  certain  of  the  Commissioners. 
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Appendix  Vol.  XIII.-  Diocksan  Eeport.s. 

Diocesan  Kejiorts  on  the  Methods  of  administering  Charitable  Assistance  and  tlie 
extent  and  inten.sity  of  Poverty  in  England  and  Wales. 

Appendix  Vol.  XIV. — Investigators'  Heports.— Medical  IIelief. 

Report  on  the  Methods  and  liesults  of  the  present  system  of  admini.stering  Indoor 
and  Outdoor  Poor  Law  Medical  llelief  in  certain  Unions  in  England  and  Wales,  by 
Dr.  McVail. 

Appenhix  Vol.  XV.— Investigators'  Reports.— Charity. 

Report  on  the  Administrative  Relation  of  Charity  and  the  Poor  Law,  and  the  extent 
and  tlie  actual  and  i)otential  utility  of  Endowed  and  Voluntary  Charities  in  England  and 
Scotland,  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Kay  and  Mr.  II.  V.  Toynbee. 

Appendix  Vol.  XVI. — Investigators'  Reports.— Industrial  and  Sanitary  Conditions. 

Reports  on  the  Relation  of  Industrial  and  Sanitary  Conditions  to  Pauperism,  by 
Mr.  Steel  Maitlniul  and  Miss  R.  E.  8(iiiire. 
Appendix  Vol.  XVI L— Investigators'  Reports.— Out-relikf  and  Wages. 

Reports  on  the  effect  of  Outdoor  Relief  on  Wages,  and  the  Conditions  of  Employment, 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Jones  and  Mi.-^s  \\  illiams. 

Appendix  Vol.  XVIII. —Investigators'  Reports.— Children  :  England  and  Wales. 

Report  on  the  condition  of  the  Children  who  are  in  receipt  of  the  various  forms  of 
Poor  Law  Relief  in  certain  Unions  in  London  and  in  the  Province.s,  by  Dr.  Ethel  Williams 
and  Miss  Longman  and  Miss  Phillips. 

Appendix  Vol.  XIX.— Investigators'  RepopvTs. — Unemployment  :  England  and  Wales. 

Report  on  the  Effects  of  Empluyinent  or  Assistance  given  to  the  Unemployed  since 
1886  as  a  means  of  relieving  Distress  outside  the  Poor  Law  in  London,  and  generally 
throughout  England  and  Wales,  by  Mr.  Cyril  Jackson  and  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Pringle. 

Appendix  Vol.  XIX.  A.— Investigators'  Reports.— Unemployment  :  Scotland. 

Report  on  the  Etlects  of  Eniiiloyment  or  Assistance  given  to  the  Unemployed  since 
1886  as  a  means  of  relieving  Distress  outside  the  Poor  Law  in  Scotland,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  C.  Pringle. 

Appendix  Vol.  XIX.  B.— Investigatok.s'  Reports.— Unemployment  :  Ireland. 

Report  on  the  Effects  of  Emiiloyraent  or  Assistance  given  to  the  Unemjiloyed  since 
1886  as  a  means  of  relieving  Distress  outside  the  Poor  Law  in  Ireland,  by  Mr.  Cyril 
Jackson. 

Appendix  Vol.  XX. — Investigators'  Reports. — Boy  Labour. 

Report  on  Boy  Labour  in  London  and  certain  other  Tyjncal  Towns,  by  Mr.  Cyril 
Jackson,  with  a  Memorandum  from  the  General  Post  Office  on  the  Conditions  of 
Employment  of  Telegraph  Messengers. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXI. — Investigators'  Reports. — Refusal  of  Out-reliep. 

Reports  on  the  EU'ect  of  the  Refusal  of  Out-relief  on  the  Applicants  for  such  Relief, 
by  Miss  G.  Harlock. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXII. — Investigators'  Reports. — OvERLAPPiNf;  of  Medical  Relief  in  London. 

Reptjrt  on  the  Overlapping  of  the  Work  of  the  Voluntary  General  Hosj)itals  with 
that  of  Poor  Law  Medical  Relief  in  certain  districts  of  London,  by  iliss  N.  B.  Roberts. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXIII. — Investigators'  Reports. — Children  :  Scotland. 

Report  on  the  Condition  of  the  Children  who  are  in  receipt  of  the  various  forms  of 
Poor  Law  Relief  in  certain  parishes  in  Scotland,  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Parsons  and  Miss  Longman 
and  Miss  Phillips. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXIV. — Investigators'  Reports. — Able-bodied  and  "Ordinary"  Paupers  ln  England 
and  Scotland. 

Report  on  a  Comparison  of  the  Physical  Condition  of  "Ordinary"  Paupers  in 
^  certain  Scottish  Poorhou.ses  with  that  of  the  Able-bodied  Paupers  in  certain  English 

Workhouses  and  Labour  Yards,  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Parsons. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXV. — Statistical. 

Statistical  Memoranda  and  Tables  relating  to  England  and  Wales,  prepared  by  the 
Staff  of  the  Commission  and  by  Government  Departments,  and  Others,  and  Actuarial 
Reports. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXVI.— Charities. 

Docirments  relating  more  especially  to  the  Administration  of  Charities. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXVII. — Replies  of  Distress  Committees. 

Replies  by  Distress  Committees  in  England  and  Wales  to  Questions  circulated  on 
the  subject  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXVIII. — Visits. 

Reports  of  Visits  to  Poor  Law  and  Charitable  Institutions  and  to  Meetings  of  Local 
Authorities  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXIX. — Report  by  General  Assembt-y  of  Church  of  Scotland. 

Report  on  the  Methods  of  Administering  Charitable  Assistance  and  the  extent  and 
intensity  of  Poverty  in  Scotland,  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Church  Interests 
appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXX. — Scotland. 

Documents  relating  specially  to  Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Statistical  Memoranda  and  Tables  relating  to  Ireland,  etc. 
-Foreign  Labour  Colonies  Committee. 

Report  on  Visits  paid  by  the  Foreign  Ijabour  Colonies  Committee  of  the  Commission 
to  certain  Institutions  in  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Switzerland. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXXIIL— Foreign  Poor  Relief  Systems. 

Foreign  and  Colonial  Systems  of  Poor  Relief,  with  a  Memorandum  on  the  Relief  of 
Famines  in  India. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXXIV. — List  of  Witnesses. 

Alphabetical  Li-ts  of  Oral  and  Non-oral  Witnesses. 


Appendix  Vol.  XXXI. — 
Appendix  Vol.  XXXIL- 
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